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"ITA.  For  all  names  be^nnlng  with  this 
■'^  abbreviation  and  lollowed  by  Sa., 
Sra.,  or  Sefiora,  see  Nuestra  Seflora, 

Haagaraep.    See  Nagonvib, 

HaagetL  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  just  below  Ayootl  and  above 
the  month  of  Blue  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
9aM»ti.»A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn,  1905.  Vai-ft-futL— 
Gibte  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Tribea,  in,  188, 
1858. 

Haahmao  (Na-aih^nd/-o,  *  turkey*).     A 

dan  of  the  Mahican. — ^Moivan,  Anc.  Soc., 

174,  1877. 
Haai  ('monocline*).     A  Navaho  clan. 

Ka^*!— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 

IM,  1A90.     Va^'UiBe.— Ibid.      (/^=> 'people'). 

HaaidliM*.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legendo,  80, 1897. 
Vaaik  (N'a^isk,  or  N'yiEk,  'the  bear- 

berrv * ).    A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 

Ntlakyapaznuk  near   Nicola   r.,   39   m. 

above  Spencee  Bridge,  Brit  Col.;  pop. 

141  in  I901,  the   1^   time  the   name 

appears. 

VaHd-Oc— I>aw9on  in  TranA.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 

11.44.1891.    V^a'Uk.— TeitinMem.Am.MuB.Nat. 

Hifft.,  II,  174, 1900.   VriEk.— Ibid.   Vi-aok.-Oan. 

Ind.  Aff.  1S84, 189, 1885. 
Haaisk   ^Narm</).    A  Yaouina  village 

on  the  a.  mde  of  the  mouth  of  Yaquina  r., 

Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Haalgna-badai  ( XaWlgAs  xafda-i^  *  dark- 
hoose  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadus,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the 
Haida.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  276, 1905. 
Haalje  {Na-al-ye),  A  division  of  the 
Skoton,  living,  according  to  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18,  1854,  on  R(^e  r.,  Oreg.— Com- 
pend.  Ind.  Treaties,  23,  1873. 

HaansL  An  extinct  tribe,  probably  Cad- 
doan,  said  by  Douay  to  be  numerous  in 
1687.  They  were  allied  with  the  Haqui 
and  Nabiri  m  a  war  against  the  Kadoha- 
dacho  and  the  Hainai  at  the  time  La 
Salle's  party  were  traveling  toward  the 


VaaaaL—bbnar  in  Shea,  Discov.  Mi».  Val.,  217, 
1862.    VaaiL—Hennepin,   New  Diacov.,   n,   41/ 


MianflBippi  after  their  leadePs  death. 
-     laL— Doi        '     "- 

1696. 

Haapope.    See  Nahpope. 

Haai-Olae.  Given  as  a  Chimmesyan 
village  at  the  headwaters  of  Skeena  r.,  w. 
Brit  Col. — Downie  in  Jour.  Boy.  Greog. 
Soc,  ixxi,  253,  1861. 
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Vaaifimetiuma  (*  people  dwelling  on  or 
near  the  Naasu ' ) .  A  clan  or  band,  prob- 
ably Yakonan,  on  a  small  stream  called 
Naasu  by  the  Naltunnetunne,  s.  of  Sal- 
mon r.  and  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Siletz  r., 
Oreg. 

Vaaakaak.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jonr.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  I,  288, 1848  (probably  identical).  Va'-i-td 
DM'^dimX.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iir.  281, 
1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Vaattsi.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  81,-1854. 

Vabatatnei  (Nabat'hu^4iX^eL  'white 
village*].  A  traditional  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  01  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Vabafhii'-ta'd.— Oatflchet,  Mythic  Tale  of  Isleta, 
210. 1891.  Vah-bah-tjo-too-M.— Lnmmis,  Man  who 
Married  the  Moon,  12, 1894.  White  Fneblo.— Gat- 
schet,  op.  cit.,  214. 

Vabedaohe  ( Na/-ha>da/'Che,  said  to  be  a 
fruit  resembling  the  blackberry.  Gat-" 
schet  says  the  archaic  name  of  the  tribe 
vfZ&Nawadishe,  from  witish,  *salt*;  Joutel 
(Margry,  Wc,  in,  390,1878)  corrobo- 
rates this  by  saying  that  Naotuiiche  means 
*salt*,  and  that  the  village  bearing  this 
name  was  so  called  because  of  the  salt 
supply  near  by).  One  of  the  12  or  more 
tribes  of  the  Hasinai,  or  southern  Cad- 
do, confederacy.  They  spoke  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  group.  Their  main 
village  stoc^  for  a  century  or  more  3 
or  4  leagues  w.  of  Neches  r.  and  near 
Arroyo  San  Pedro,  at  a  site  close  to 
the  old  San  Antonio  road,  which  became 
known  as  San  Pedro.  This  name  clung 
to  the  place  throughout  the  18th  century, 
and  seems  still  to  cling  to  it,  since  San 
Pedro  cr.  and  the  village  of  San  Pedro,  in 
Houston  CO.,  Tex.,  are  in  the  same  gen- 
eral vicinity  as  old  San  Pedro.  In  1687 
a  well-beaten  path  led  past  this  village  to 
the  Hasinai  hunting  grounds  beyond  the 
Brazos  (Joutel  in  Margry,  D^ic,  in,  325, 
326, 332, 1878) .  It  perhaps  became  a  part 
of  the  later  San  Antonio  road. 

The  Nouadiche  mentioned  by  Bien- 
ville in  1700  (Margry,  mc,  iv,  441, 1881) 
and  the  Amediche  mentioned  by  La  Harpe 
in  1719  (ibid.,  vi,  262,  1886)  are  clearly 
the  Nabedache  of  San  Pedro.  Joutel 
(ibid.,  Ill,  388,  1878)  tells  us  that  the 
Naodiche  village,  which  he  passed 
through  some  15  leagues  n.   b.  of  San 
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Pedro,  was  allied  to  the  latter,  and  it 
seems  probable  that  it  belonged  to  the 
same  tribe.  The  Naouydiche  mentioned 
by  La  Harpe  in  1719,  however,  are  not  so 
easily  identified  with  the  Nabedache, 
since  he  associates  them  with  the  Ton- 
kawa,  calls  them  a  wandering  tribe  which 
until  La  Salle's  coming  ha^i  been  at  war 
with  the  Kadohadacho,  and  on  the  same 
page  mentions  the  Amediche  apparently 
as  a  distinct  trib^  (Margry,  D^c,  vi,  262, 
277, 1886).  Yet  the  facts  that  the  **  great 
chief  of  the  Naouvdiches,  of  w-hom 
La  Harpe  writes,  spoke  the  language  of 
the  Nassonites,  i.  e.,  Caddoan,  and  that 
the  Nouadiche  of  Bienville's  account 
were  the  Nabedache,  make  it  probable 
that  those  of  La  Harpe' s  account  were  the 
same  people.  Concerning  the  Nabe- 
dache of  oan  Pedro,  always  in  historic 
times  the  chief  village  of  the  tribe,  the 
information  is  relatively  full  and  satisfac- 
tory. They  are  the  first  Texas  tribe  of 
which  there  is  a  definite  account,  and  be- 
cause of  their  location  on  the  western 
frontier  of  the  Hasinai  group  and  on  the 
highway  from  Mexico  to  Louisiana  thev 
are  frequently  mentioned  during  the  18tn 
century.  La  Salle  passed  through  this 
village  in  1686  on  his  way  to  the  southern 
Nasoni,  and  by  **the  great  Coenis  village" 
of  Douay's  account  of  this  expedition  is 
meant  specifically  the  Nabedache  village 
w.  of  Neches  r.  and  the  Neche  village  just 
on  the  other  side  (Douay  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  IV,  204-205,  1852).  Joutel's 
description  of  the  Cenis  ( Hasinai) ,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  southern  Nasoni  and 
the  Kadohadacho,  is  based  on  his  sojourn 
at  the  Nabedache  and  Neche  villages 
(Margry,  Dec,  in,  339-356,  1878);  like- 
wise Jesus  Marfa's  invaluable  account  of 
the  Hasinai  was  written  at  his  mission 
near  the  Nabedache  village  ( Francisco  de 
Jesus  Marfa,  MS.  Relacion,  Aug.  15, 1691 ). 
The  political,  so(!ial,  and  economic  or- 
ganization, as  well  as  the  general  exterior 
relations  of  this  tribe,  were  much  the 
same  as  those  of  the  confederate  tribes, 
and  are  described  under  Neche  (q.  v.). 
Joutel,  in  1687,  informs  us  that  from  the 
western  edge  of  the  Nabedache  village  to 
the  chief's  house  it  was  a  ** large  league" 
(Margry,D^c.,  iii,341,1878).  Thehouses 
on  the  way  were  grouped  into  **ham- 
let**"  of  from  7  to  15,  and  surrounded  by 
fields.  Similar  *  *  hamlets  "  were  scattered 
all  the  way  to  the  Neches.  Jq  fj^e  mid- 
dle of  the  settlement  was  a  l^Yrre  assem- 
hly  hiyust',  ar  town  hon-r  (iirf  343). 
F&iht;r  JJojuhtj  Mjumitjet  {  7  "e  v  r  ^  'J  A  ssn 
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house  is  built  of  stakes  thatched  over  with 
grass;  it  is  about  20  varas'high,  is  round, 
and  has  no  windows,  davlight  entering 
through  the  door  only;  this  door  is  like 
a  room  door  such  as  we  have  here  [in 
Mexico].  In  the  middle  of  the  house  is 
the  fire,  which  is  never  extinguished  by 
day  or  by  night,  and  over  the  door  on  the 
inner  side  there  is  a  little  mound  of  peb- 
bles very  prettily  arranged.  Ranged 
around  one-naif  of  the  house,  inside,  are 
10  beds,  which  consist  of  a  rug  made  of 
reeds,  laid  on  4  forked  sticks.  Over  the 
rug  they  spread  buffalo  skins,  on  which 
they  sleep.  At  the  head  and  foot  of  the 
bed  is  attached  another  carpet,  forming 
a  sort  of  arch,  which,  lined  with  a  very 
brilliantly  colored  piece  of  reed  matting, 
makes  what  bears  some  resemblance  to 
a  very  pretty  alcove.  In  the  ojther  half 
of  the  house,  where  there  are  no  beds, 
there  are  some  shelves  about  2  varas 
high,  and  on  them  are  ranged  Islt^  round 
baskets  made  of  reeds  (in  which  they 
keep  their  com,  nuts,  acorns,  beans,  etc.), 
a  row  of  very  large  earthen  pots  like  our 
earthen  jars,  .  .  .  and  6  wooden  mjortars 
for  pounding  corn  in  rainy  weather'  (for 
when  it  is  fair  they  grind  it  in  the  court- 
yard ) . "  Besides  what  is  learned  of  Has- 
inai foods  in  general  we  are  told  by  Solfs, 
who  visited  San  Pedro  in  1768,  that  the 
Nal>edache  used  a  root  called  tuquiy  which 
was  somewhat  like  the  Cuban  cassava. 
They  ground  it  in  mortars  and  ate  it  with 
bear's  fat,  of  which  they  were  partic- 
ularly fond.  Solfs  also  tells  us  that  res- 
ident there  at  this  time  was  an  Indian 
woman  of  great  authority,  named  Sanate 
Adivay  meaning  'great  woman*,  or  'chief 
woman';  that  she  lived  in  a  house  of 
many  rooms;  that  the  other  tribes  brought 
her  presents,  and  that  she  had  5  hus- 
bands and  many  servants  ( Diario,  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  280,  281,  MS.). 
Though  the  Nabedache  were  a  peace- 
able people,  they  had  many  enemies,  and 
in  war  they  were  high-spirited  and  cruel. 
In  1687  they  and  the  Neche,  aided  by 
some  of  Joutel's  party,  made  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  the  **Canohatinno." 
On  the  return  one  female  captive  was 
scalped  alive  and  sent  back  to  her  people 
with  a  challenge  (Joutel  in  Margry,  Dec, 
III,  377, 1878),  while  another  was  tortured 
to  death,  by  the  women  (ibid.,  378).  La 
Harpe  reported  that  in  1714  the  Nabe- 
dache (Amediches)  and  other  Hasinai 
tribes  were  at  war  with  the  lower  Natchi- 
toch  (ibid.,  vi,  193,  1886).  In  1716  a 
party  of  Hasinai,  including  Nabedache, 
joined  St.  Denis  in  an  expedition  to 
Mexico.  On  the  way  a  fierce  battle  was 
fought  near  San  Marcos  r.  (apparently  the 
Colorado)  with  200  coast  Indians,  "always 
their  chief  enemies  "  (San  Denis,  Declara- 
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chSn,  1715,  Mem.de  Naeva  Espafia,  xxvii, 
124,  MS.).  Wars  with  the  Apache  were 
frequent.  In  17 19  Du  Rivage  met  on  Red 
r.  a  party  of  Naouydichee  and  other  tribes 
who  had  just  won  a  victory  over  this 
enemy  (Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  277,  1886). 
Shortly  after  this,  La  Uarpe  was  joined 
near  the  Arkansas  by  the  Naouydiche 
"great  chief*'  and  40  warriors  (ibid., 
286).  We  are  told  that  the  Nabedaohe, 
with  other  Ha^inai,  aided  the  French  in 
1730  in  their  war  with  the  Natchez  ( Me- 
xieres  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  EspaQa,  xxviii, 
229).  Early  in  the  18th  century  the  Na- 
bedache  seem  generally  to  have  been  hos- 
tile to  the  Tonkawan  tribes;  but  later, 
hatred  for  the  Apache  made  them  fre- 
quently allies,  and  we  now  hear  of  the 
Tonka  wans  selling  Apache  captives  to  the 
Nabedache.  The  po^ession  at  San  Pedro 
in  1735  of  some  captive  Apache  women 
secured  in  this  way  threatened  to  cause 
war  between  the  Spaniards  and  the 
Apache.  The  Spaniards,  to  avoid  trouble, 
ransomed  the  women  and  sent  them  home 
(Gov.  Barrios  y  Juar^ui  to  the  Viceroy, 
Apr.  17,  1753,  MS.  Arcnivo  General,  His- 
toria,  299).  In  1791,  after  fierce  warfare 
between  the  Li  pan  and  the  combined 
northern  Indians — the  Wichita,  Hasinai, 
and  Tonkawa — the  Apache  endeavored  to 
secnre  the  aid  of  the  Hasinai  against  the 
T<»nkAwa,  but  Gil  Ybarbo,  Spanish  com- 
man<ier  at  Nacogdoches,  prevented  it 
{ Ybarbo  to  the  Governor,  Apr.  26,  1791, 
B^xar  Archives,  Nacogdoches,  1758-93, 
MS.).  Common  hostility  toward  the 
Apache  frequently  made  the  Nal)edache 
and  the  Comanche  friends,  but  this  friend- 
ship was  unstable.  The  military  rela- 
tions of  the  Nabedache  in  the  19th  centuiy 
have  not  yet  been  investigated,  but  it  is 
known  that  hostility  to  the  Apache  con- 
tinued well  into  that  period. 

In  May,  1690,  Massanet  and  Capt.  Do- 
ming Ram6n  founded  the  first  Texas 
miffiion  (San  Francisco  de  loe  Texas) 
at  the  Nabedache  village,  and  a  few 
months  later  the  second  (Santisima 
Nombre  de  Maria)  was  planted  near  by 
(Jesus  Marfa,  Relaci6n,  1691).  On  May 
25,  De  Le6n  delivered  to  the  Nabedache 
cfiffdi  a  baston  and  a  cross,  and  conferred 
on  him  the  title  of  ** governor  of  all  his 
pueblos"  (De  Le<5n,  Derrotero,  1690). 
This  was  done,  as  Jesus  Marfa  clearly 
shows^  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
the  Nabedache  was  the  head  tribe  of  the 
confe<leracy,  and  itscaddi  the  head  chief. 
These  distinctions  belonged,  however,  to 
the  Hainai  tribe  and  the  great  rhetiesi 
resident  there  (ibid.,  18).  This  mistake, 
it  is  believed,  caused  some  political  dis- 
turbance in  the  confederacy.  In  1690-91 
an  epidemic  visited  the  tribe  in  common 
with  its  neighbors  (Jesus  Marfa,  Relaci6n, 


1691).  Trouble,  fomented  by  medicine- 
men and  soldiers,  soon  arose  between  the 
missionaries  and  the  Indians.  In  1692 
the  chief,  with  most  of  his  people,  with- 
drew from  the  mission  to  the  distant 
"fields,**  and  refused  to  return  ( Mass^tuet, 
MS.,  1692).  In  1693  the  mission  wasaban- 
doned  (Clark  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  Quar., 
V,  200-201,  1902),  and  when  restored  in 
1716  it  was  placed  at  the  Neche  village 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  In  1727 
Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2093,  1736)  reported 
that  San  Pedro  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Neche,  though  formerly  by  the  Nabe- 
dache. That  the  Neche  had  moved  to 
San  Pedro  is  perhaps  true;  but  it  seems 
improbable  that  the  Nabeda<*he  had  left 
the  place,  for  long  afterward  the  inhab- 
itants of  it  continued  to  be  called  Nabe- 
dache (De  Soto  Bermudez  docs.,  1753, 
MS.  Archivo  General,  Historia,  299; 
Mezidres,  Cartas,  1779).  When  Solfs 
visited  the  Nabedache  in  1768  their  cus- 
toms were  still  about  as  first  described, 
except  that  they  had  nearly  discarded 
the  bow  for  the  firelock,  anil  were  very 
inebriate,  due,  Solfs  claimed,  to  French 
liquor.  In  the  middle  of  the  18th 
century  French  influence  over  the  Has- 
inai greatly  increased,  and  Spanish 
influence  declined.  In  1753  the  Nabe- 
dache took  part  in  a  gathering  of  the 
tribes  at  the  Nadote  (Nadaco?)  village, 
in  which,  it  was  reported,  the  Indians 
proposed  killing  all  the  Spaniards  in 
eastern  Texas;  but  St.  Denis,  of  Natchi- 
toches, prevented  the  attempt  (Fr. 
Calahorra  y  Sanz,  Feb.  23,  1753,  MS. 
Archivo  General,  Hisloria,  299).  This 
situation  led  to  a  plan,  which  failed,  to 
have  a  garrison  posted  at  San  Pedro 
( Barrios  y  Juaregui  to  the  Viceroy,  ibid. ) . 
In  177^  or  1779  an  epidemic  reduced  the 
population,  and  Mezi^res,  writing  from 
**San  Pedro  Nevadachos,"  situated 
apparently  just  where  Joutel  had  found 
ili  reported  the  number  of  warriors  at 
somewhat  more  than  160  (Carta,  Aug. 
26, 1779,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii, 
241).  In  1805  Sibley  gave  the  number 
at  80  men;  but  about  1809  Davenport, 
who  was  at  Na(^og(lo(!hes,  gave  it  as  100 
(ReiK)rt  to  Manuel  Salcedo,  copy  dated 
Apr.  24,  1809,  in  Archivo  (ieneral, 
Provinciaa  Internan,  201).  Sibley's  and 
Davenport*8  reports  and  Austin's  map  of 
1829  all  indicate  that  the  tribe  had  moved 
up  Neches  r.  after  1779  (original  Austin 
map,  in  Secretarfa  de  Fomento,  Mexico). 
From  a  letter  in  the  Bexar  Archives  it 
appears  that  this  migration  may  have 
occurred  before  17S4  ( Neve  to  Cabello, 
B^xar  Archives,  Province  of  Texas, 
1781-84).  In  the  19th  century  the 
Nabedache  shared  the  fate  of  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Caddo  and  Hasinai  confed- 
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eraciee,  and  the  survivors  are  now  on  the 
(allotted)  Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma,  but 
are  not  separately  enumerated.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
Amediohe.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  in, 
194.1878.  Amediehes.— Ibid.,  VI.  266,  1886.  Ana- 
baidaitofao.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.i  i,  48, 1884. 
Vabadaolieft.--«ibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  67,  1806. 
VabadaobiM.— P^nicaut  (1701)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  78, 1809.  irabitdatoa.-<}atschet, 
op.  cit,  48.  Vabadooho.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  104, 1856.  Vabaduehoe.— Burnet_(1847) 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  289,  1851.  Vabal- 
datoho.— Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yataasi  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  77.  Ha-ba'-i-da'-tll.— J.  O.  Doreey,  inrn,  1881 
(own  name) .  Vabato.~Tex.  State  Archives,  Cen- 
sus, Sept  16, 1790.  Vabaydaoho.  —Jesus  Maria,  Re- 
lact6n,  MS.,  1691.  Vabadaohes.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  71,  1806.  Vabedoohes.— Braokenridge, 
Views  of  La.,  87, 1815.  Habeidaoho.— Hidalgo,  let- 
ter, Oct  6, 1716,  MS.  in  Archivo  Qen.  Habeidi- 
toho.— Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
42.  Vabeidtaoho.'-Representaci6n  ( 1716)  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  168,  MS.  Vabidaohos.— 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2098, 1736.  Vadatoho.— Delisle 
(1687)  in  Margry,  D^.,  in,  409, 1878  (identical?). 
VadMOiM.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  173,  1858.  Kadei- 
oha.— Delisle  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c..  in,  409,1878. 
Hahodiohe.—La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist 
Coll.  La.,  m,  72, 1851.  Kskordflche.-Joutel  (1687) , 
ibid..  I.  168,  1846.  Vahoudikh^.— Shea,  note  in 
Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  108, 1870.  Vahudi- 
[ues.  — Barcia,  Ensayo,  278, 172S.  Vaodioh^  — Tonti 
,1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i.  71,  1846.  Ha- 
onediohe.— De  la  Tour,  map  Amerique  S^pten- 
trionale,  1779.  Haouadichl.— Tonti  (1690)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  74, 1846.  Kaoudiob^.— 
Ibid.,  75.  VaoudiahM.— MarUn,  Hist.  La.,  i,  220, 
1827.  VaooediohM.— Anville,  map  N.  A..  1752. 
Kaouidiohe.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  in,  394, 
1888.  Kaonydiohet.— La  Harpe  ( 1719) ,  ibid. ,  vi,  262. 
1886.  Kaovedioh^.— Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  I,  73,  1846.  Vavadaoho.— Bull.  Soc. 
Geogr.  Mex.,  267,  1870.  Vavedaohos.— Morfi 
quoted  by  Shea  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  rv, 
80,  1870.  Vavenaoho.— Linares  (1716)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  VI,  217, 1886.  Havidaoho.— Bull.  Soc.  Geogr. 
Mex.,  504,  1869.  Vawadishe.— Gatschet,  Caddo 
and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  81  (archaic  name,  fr. 
teUish,  'salt').  Bebadaohe.— Brown,  West.  Gaz., 
214,  1817.  Vebedaohe.— Ibid.,  215.  Kevaohos.— 
San  Denis  (1715)  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  123,  MS.  Vevadixoet.— Mezi^res  (1778)  in 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.States.i,  661,1886.  No«diohM.~ 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  283,  17*23.  Nouadiohe.— Bienville 
(1700}  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  441, 1880.  Houidiohes.— 
De  risle,  map  Am^r.,  1700.  ifovadiohea.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  288,  1723.  Ouadiehes.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 1851.  Ouidiohes.— Douay 
(1687)  in  Shea,  Discov.  Miss.  Val.,  218,  1852. 
Oi^idiehes.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  n,  43,  1698. 
Tne«i.-Je8us  Maria,  Relaci6n,  1691.  MS. 

Kabetnatana.  A  division  of  the  Tenan- 
kutchin  dwelling  on  the  Nabesna  branch 
of  Xanana  r.,  Alaska,  and  having  the  vil- 
lage of  Khiltat  at  its  mouth. — ^AUen,  Rep. 
Alaska,  79,  1887. 

Kabeyxa.  A  former  tribe  of  Texas, 
mentioned  as  being  n.  b.  of  the  Nabe- 
dache  by  Francisco  de  Jesus  Marfa,  a  mis- 
sionar/ among  the  latter  tribe,  in  his  MS. 
relation  of  August,  1691.  He  included  it 
in  his  list  of  Texias  (* allies').  Inas- 
much as  in  the  same  list  he  mentions  the 
Naviti  (apparently  the  Nabiri),  the  Na- 
beyxa  must  have  been  supposed  by  him 
to  De  a  different  tribe.  It  was  probably 
Caddoan.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Kabiri  An  extinct  village  or  tribe  of 
Texas,  possibly  Caddoan,  m«jjtioned  by 
Douay  m  1687  as  populous  and  ^^  alhed 
with  the  Haqui  and  -^^a^^^    in  a  war 


against  the  Eladohadacho  and  the  Hainai. 
According  to  De  T  Isle's  map  of  1707  the 
people  then  lived  n.  of  Washita  r.  in  s.  Ar- 
kansas. See  Douay  in  Shea,  Discov.  Miss. 
Val.,2ded,  221, 1903. 

Vabari— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
81, 1864.  Kabiri.— Hennepin.  New  Discov.,  n,  41, 
1698.  VabitM.— Baudry  des  Lozi^res,  Voy.  H  la 
Louislane,  243,  1802  (probably  identical).  Ha- 
bit!.—De  r  Isle,  map  (1701)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am., 


n,  294. 1886.  Haharf.— Coxe,  Carolanajmap,  1741. 
Kahin.— Shea  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv, 
108.  note,  1870.  Haviti.— Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria, 
Relaci6n,  1691,  MS.  (apparently  identical). 

Kabisippi.  A  former  Montagnais  sta- 
tion on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  opposite  Anticosti  id.,  Quebec. 
KabisippL— Stearns,  Labrador,  269.  1884.  Kapis- 
sipi.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  n,  180, 1863. 

Kabobiih.  (A'ft6o6/«/i,  *  poor  soup.*)  A 
Chippewa  \illage,  named  from  a  chief, 
that  formerly  stood  at  the  mouth  of 
Saginaw  r.,  Mich.  The  reservation  was 
sold  in  1837. 

HababiriL— Detroit  treaty  (1837)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  245,  1873.  Kabobask.— Saginaw  treatv 
(1820),  ibid.,  141, 1837.  Ha-bo-bi«h. -Detroit  treaty 
(1837),  ibid.,  249,  1873. 

Kabograme  (from  Navdaerij  *  where  no- 
[navd]  grow.  *  — Lumhol  tz ) .     A  Tepe- 

uane  pueblo  in  the  district  of  Mina,  17 
m.  N.  of  Guadalupe  y  Calvo,  in  the  s.  w. 
corner  of  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  lat. 
26^  2(K. 

Vabofune.~Orozco  y  Berra,  Qcog.,  324,  1864. 
Vavogame.— Ibid.,  322.  Nav6geri.— Lumhol  tz,  Un- 
known Mex.,  I,  423, 1902  (Tepehuane  name). 

Kabown  (named  from  an*  unknown 
plant ) .  A  clan  of  the  Chua  ( Rattlesnake) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Vabovd  winwil.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
682,  1900  (ipffftnl='clan').  Ha'-bowu  wufi-wu.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Kabukak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  of  48 
houses  and  about  275  people  on  East  cape, 
N.  E.  Siberia. 

Vabu'qak.— Bogoras,  Chukchee.  30,  1904.  Va'- 
oaklit.— Ibid.,  20. (Chukchee  name  of  people). 
Ka'okan.— Ibid.  (Chukchee  name  of  the  village). 
Ptt'ekit-^Ibid.  (Chukchee  derisive  name  of  peo- 
ple.) 

Kaeachaa.  One  of  the  9  tribes  men- 
tioned in  a  manuscript  relation  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa,  in  1691,  as  consti- 
tuting the  Hasinai  confederacy  in  Texas. 
Thev  lived  just  n.  of  the  Neche  tribe  and 
on  the  E.  side  of  Neches  r.  In  1716  San 
Francisco  de  los  Texas  mission  was  estab- 
lished, according  to  Ram6n,  in  their  vil- 
lage; and,  according  to  one  of  Ram6n'8 
companions,  for  them,  the  Neche,  the  Na- 
bedache,  and  the  Nacono.  The  mission 
soon  became  known  as  San  Francisco  de 
los  Neches  and  the  name  Nacachau  dis- 
appears, the  tribe  being  absorbed,  prob- 
aDly,  by  the  Neche.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Vaoachao.— Elidalgo,  letter,  Oct.  6, 1716,  Archivo 
General.  Nacaohat.— Representaci6n  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, 1716,  Mem.  de  Nueva  £spafia,  xxvii, 
168,  MS.  Haooches.— Ram6n,  Derrotero,  1716, 
Mem.  de  Nueva  JispaiSa,  xxvn,  157,  MS. 

Kaoameri  (*bat  dwelling.* — Och).  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Pima  and  the  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1638; 
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.  bank  of  Rio  Horcasitas, 
Pop.  362  in  1678,  62  in 


situated  on  the  b 

Sonoia,  Mexico. 

1730. 

VaeuMn.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stficklein,  Nene 

Weli-Bott,    74,  1726.    Bonuio  Vaoamai— Rivera 

(1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  513, 

IftM.    SamUKarfallaeaaeri.— Zapata  (1678),  ibid., 

245. 

HManiehe.  Possibly  a  division  of  the 
Xabedacbe,  a  Caddo  tribe  with  whom 
they  were  cloeely  affiliated,  although  they 
were  not  always  at  peace  with  the  tribes 
composing  the  confederacy.  They  first 
became  known  to  the  French  about  1690, 
and  according  to  La  Harpe  their  villages 
in  1719  were  n.  of  the  Hainai.  Dunng 
the  disturbances  between  the  Spaniards 
an<l  French  in  the  18th  century  the  Na- 
caniche  seem  to  have  abandoned  their 
more  northerly  villages  and,  about  1760, 
to  have  concentrated  on  Trinity  r.,  near 
the  road  leading  to  New  Mexico.  The 
tribe  was  included  in  the  Texas  census  of 
1790  as  among  those  which  were  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  Nacogdoches.  The  Na- 
caniche  were  exposed  to  the  same  adverse 
influences  that  destroyed  so  large  a  jiart 
of  their  kindreii.  They  clung  to  the  Na- 
bedache  during  the  trying  experiences  of 
the  first  half  ck  the  19th  century,  and  if 
anysurvivethey  are  with  the  Caddo  (q.  v. ) 
on  the  Wichita  res.,  Okla.  A  stream  in 
E.  Nacogdoches  co.,  Texas,  preserves 
thei  r  name.  (  a  .  c.  f.  ) 

VaoaBiehe.— Census  of  1790  in  Tex.  State  Archives. 
Vaoondich*.— TonU  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  I.  71,  1846. 

Hmcan.  A  former  tribe  of  Texas,  closely 
associated  with  the  Nacogdoche.  They 
are  mentioned  in  1691  by  Francisco  de 
Jesus  Marfa  in  his  manuscript  list  of 
Texias  ( 'allies')  as  n.  e.  of  his  mission 
among  the  Nabe<lache.  San  Denis,  in 
1715,  gave  the  Nacao,  apparently  the  same, 
as  one  of  the  Hasinai  or  Texas  tribes 
( I>eclaraci6n,  MS.  ,1715,  in  Mem.  deNueva 
Espafla,  XXVII,  123).  In  1716  Nuestra 
Seiiorade  Guadaluj^  mission  was  founded 
for  this  tribe  and  the  Nacogdoche  ( Fran- 
cisco Hidalgo  and  Manuel  Castellano, 
letter  to  Pedro  Mesquia,  Oct.  6. 1716,  MS. 
Archive  General ) .  This  fact,  taken  with 
the  statement  of  Jesus  Marfa,  makes  it 
seem  probable  that  the  tribe  lived  n.  of 
the  Naco^oche.  After  1716  the  Nacau 
seem  to  disappear  from  history  as  an  in- 
dependent group;  it  was  perhaps  absorbed 
by  the  Nacogdoche.  ( ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Vaoao. — San  Denis,  1715,  op.  clt.  Haoaa.— Fran- 
cisco deJ&ms  Maria,  1691.  BfS.,  op.  cit.  Haeaxes. — 
Barrios  y  Jauregui,  1763,  op.  cit.  (identical?). 
Ma«©ko.-^outel  (1687)  in  Maiyry,  D^.,  in,  409, 
1878.  Vijaos.— Bui.  Soc.  Geojf.  Mex.,  504,  1869 
(identical?).  Voeao.— Unares  (1716)  in  Maigrv, 
D^c,  VI,  217, 1886. 

Vaeaug^na.  A  Gabrielefio  rancheria  for- 
merly in  hoe  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  called  Carpenter's  ranch. 
Vacancna.— Ried  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Jan.  11,  1861  (cf.  Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex 
lost., xvn,  1, 1885).   Vieaafna.— Ibid., June8. 1860. 


Haebne.  A  Chnmaahan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  los  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura) , 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Vaebue.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (I&i2)  in  Smith,  Golec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181. 1857.  Vaebu«.— Taylor  in  Gal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  17, 1863  (misprint). 

Kachaqnataek  (from  Wa^nashque-iuck, 
'the  ending  creek,'  because  it  was  the 
end  or  boundary  of  the  Eaton's  Neck 
tract. — Tooker).  A  former  Matinecoc 
village  near  the  present  Cold  Spring, 
Suffolk  CO.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y.  The  name 
occurs  as  early  as  1666. 
Kaohaquatadc— Ttiompson,  Ijoag  Id.,  I,  501, 1848. 
Kaekaquatok. — Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  97, 
1906. 

Kaoheninga  ( *  No-heart-of-  fear  * ) .  The 
name  of  at  least  two  prominent  Iowa 
chiefs,  commonly  called  No  Heart,  both 
noted  for  their  sterling  qualities  and 
highly  regarded  by  both  their  tribesmen 
and  the  whites.    Nacheninga  the  elder 


NACHENINOA    ( AFTER    C.   B.   KlNo) 

died  a  short  time  l^efore  Catlin's  visit  to 
the  tribe  in  1832,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  who,  however,  was  regarded 
as  subordinate  to  Mahaskah  the  vounger. 
The  junior  Nacheninga  has  been  aescribed 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  his  race  physically, 
and  as  "the  faithful  husband  of  oiie 
wife."  His  portrait  was  jminted  by  Cat- 
lin  in  1832.  In  behalf  of  the  Iowa  he 
signed  the  treaty  of  St  Ix)uis,  Nov.  23, 
1837,  and  in  the  same  year  visited  Wash- 
ington, where  his  portrait  was  painted 
for  the  War  Department  by  Charles  B. 
King,  and  is  now  preservea  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum  (see  illustration). 
Nacheninga  was  a  signer  also  of  the 
treaty  of  Great  Nemaha  agencv.  Neb., 
Oct.  19,  1838;  the  treaty  of  Wasliington, 
May  17,  1854,  and  that  of  Great  Nemaha 
agency,  Mar.  6,  1861.    The  name  is  vari- 
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ously  spelled  Nachewinga,  Nan-chee- 
ning-a,  Nau-che-ning-ga,  Non-che-ning- 
ga,  Non-gee- ninga,  and  NoU;h-ee-ning-a. 
Consult  Fulton,  Red  Men  of  Iowa,  124, 
1882;  Catlin,  North  American  Indians, 
II,  1844;  Donaldson  in  National  Museum 
Report  for  1885,  1886. 

Kaohiohe  ( 'golden  eagle' ).  A  subgens 
of  the  Chegluta,  the  Eagle  gens  of  the 
Iowa. 

Ha'toi-toe'.— Doreey  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  238, 1897. 
Ora'-qtoi.— Ibid. 

Kaoharitnei  ( NatcM/ri'tu^ei,  *  yellow 
village*).  A  traditional  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Na'dthilr*  tu'ei.— Gatschet,  Mythic.  I  ale  of  Isleta, 
210, 1891.  Vah-ohoo-r^-too-ee.— LummiM,  Man  who 
Married  the  Moon,  12,  1894.  Hatoha'ri-tii'ei.— 
Gatsohct,  op.  cit.  Yellow  Village.— Lummis  In  St. 
Nicholas,  xviii,  833, 1891. 

KachYak.  An  P^kimo  missionary  sta- 
tion of  the  Moravians  in  I^brador,*  close 
to  C.  Chidlev. — Duckworth  in  Proc.  Cam- 
bridge Philos.  Roc,  X,  288,  1900. 

Kaoisi.  A  small  tribe,  pnpniblyof  Ca<l- 
doan  stock,  fonner!y  dwelling  in  the  re- 
gion of  Red  r.,  I^.  They  w^ere  first  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  in  1687,  at  which  time 
they  were  at  enmity  with  the('enis( Cad- 
do confederacy).  When  Bienville  and 
St  Denis  were  exploring  Red  r.  of  La.,  in 
1700,  they  found  on  tliat  stream  a  village 
of  the  Nacisi  consisting  of  8  houses.  They 
wore  still  in  this  neighborh(K)d  in  1741, 
but  during  the  vicissitudes  of  the  18th 
century  seem  to  have  drifted  southward 
beyond  the  l>order  of  the  French  prov- 
ince, forin  17i.0they  are  mentioned  among 
tlie  tribes  under  tbe  jurisdiction  of  Nacog- 
doches, in  Texas.  (a.  c.  f.) 
Hacaohea.— Jeflerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  xfa- 
oaaea.— Jonlol  (1687)  in  Margry,  Doc,  ill,  409, 1878. 
Naoaee^— La  Harpe(m.l714)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La..  TIT,  19,  1H.')1.  Nacatohee.— Aloedo,  Die.  Gi'ojr., 
in,  279,  1788.  Hacisi. -Census  of  1790  in  Texas 
State  Archives.  Na^si. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map, 
1741.  Nahacaati.— Jontel,  op.  cit.  Nakatas. — 
Bienville  (1700)  in  Murgry,  Doe.,  iv,  439,  1880, 

Ifaoogdoche    (Xa-l'o-hoflihfsl).     A  tribe 
of  the  ilasinai  confedera(\v  of  Texas.     It 
has  l)een  said  that    their  language  dif- 
fered from  that  of  the  Hasinai  group  in 
^neral,  but  there  is  much  evidence  to 
indicate  that  this  is  not  true.     For  exam- 
ple, Ramon,  who  foundtnl  missions  at  the 
S>che,  Hainai,  Nasoni,  and  Nacogd(K'he 
villages  in  1716,  states  in  his  report  that 
"these  four  missions  will  comprise  from 
four  to  five  thousand   persons  of  l>oth 
sexes,  all  of  one  idiom"  ( Represent aci6n, 
July  22,  171fi,  in  Mem.  de  Nneva  P>pafia, 
xxvii,  100,  MS.).     On  the  same  dav  the 
missionaries  wrote  that  the  Is^acogJoche 
mi>sion  "N.  S,   de  (iutuialun^   ...   is 
awaiting  people  of  tbe  sarni    language 
and  cuHtome"  as  those  of  ^,        Indians 
of  inist^ion  ConrefxJiYw,  L  e     y^      f lainai 
(ibid     m.    In    i;s9    „./;»  tfji^  ^^ 
ernorof  Texas   ^VH^  nrran^i^^    ^^'sVispect 
the  Villages  of  ^he  ff^jpai%  J^  //|adie. 


Nacogdoche,  Nasoni,  and  Nadote,  An- 
tonio Barrera  was  appointed  interpreter, 
because  he  was  a  perwm  **  understanding 
with  all  perfection  the  idiom  of  these 
Indians,"  the  implication  being  that 
they  all  spoke  a  single  language  (Jacinto 
de  Barrios  y  Juaregui,  Oct.  30,  1752,  in 
Archivo General,  Hist.,  299,  MS.).  Mez- 
it^res  said  that  the  Nabedache,  Nadaco 
(Anadarko),  Hainai,  and  Nacogdoche 
spoke  the  same  language  ( letter  to  Croix, 
Feb.  20,  1778,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Esnafia, 
XXVIII,  229,  MS. ) .  Other  similar  evidence 
miffht  be  cited. 

Their  main  village  at  the  opening  of 
the  18th  century  and  for  a  long  time 
thereafter  Was  approximately  on  the  site 
of  the  modern  city  of  Nacogdoches,  where 
four  Indian  moundsexisted  until  recently. 
This  place  seems  to  have  been  called 
Nevantin.  The  Nacogdoche  were  men- 
tioned apparently  by  the  Gentleman  of 
Elvas  in  nis  account  of  the  De  Soto  ex- 
pedition; but  they  were  first  made  def- 
initely known  by  Jesus  Maria  in  1691, 
who  called  them  the  Nazadachotzi,  indi- 
cated correc!tly  their  location,  and  classi- 
fied them  as  one  of  the  nine  Aseney 
(Hasinai)  tril)es  (Relacion,  108,  MS.). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Nacogdoclie 
are  distinct  from  the  Aauodocez,  with 
whom  Peniciiut  in  1714  said  the  Assinai's 
were  at  war  (Margry,  Dec,  v,  504,  188:i). 
At  this  time  San  Denis  found  tl)e  Nacog- 
doche, Hainai,  Nadaco  (Anadarko),  and 
others  at  war  with  the  lower  Natchitoch, 
but  he  restored  i)eace  among  them  (I^ 
Harpe  in  Margry,  D^c,  vi,  193,  188(3;  see 
also  letter  of  Macartij,  Nov.  17,  17H3, 
Nacogdncht^s  Archives,  MS.).  Espinosa 
tells  us  that  the  Nasoni,  whose  main  vil- 
lage was  some  25  m.  to  the  n.,  were  es- 
pecially closely  allied  with  the  Nacog- 
doche, and  came  to  their  village  for  some 
of  their  principal  religious  observances 
(Chronica  Apost61ica,  i,  425,  1746). 

In  July,  1716,  the  Franciscans  of  the 
college  at  Zacatecas  established  their  first 
Texas  mission  at  the  main  Nacogdoche 
village  for  this  trilie  and  the  Nacao. 
This  mission  l)ecame  the  headciuarters  of 
the  president,  Fray  Antonio  Margil  de 
Jesus  (Espinosa,  Diario,  entries  for  July 
5-8,  MS.,  Archivo  (ieneral).  In  1719 
the  mission,  like  all  the  others  of  e.  Texa.«, 
was  abandoned  through  fear  of  a  French 
attack,  but  was  reestablishe<i  in  1721  on 
the  same  site  (IVfia,  Diario,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espaila,  xxviii,  44,  MS.).  The 
mission  continued  to  exist  long  after  three 
of  its  neighbors  had  been  removed;  but 
it  ha<i  very  little  success,  and  in  1773  it 
was  abancionetl.  The  Spanish  settlers, 
who  were  removed  at  this  time  from 
Adaes,  and  at  whose  head  was  Antonio 
Gil  Ybarlx),  were  allowed  to  settle  on  the 
Trinity,  founding  in  1774  a  place  which 
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they  called  Pilar  de  Bucareli.  Early  in 
1779  they  migrated,  without  authority,  to 
the  site  of  the  Nacogdoches  miBeion.  The 
modem  city  of  Nacogdoches  dates  from 
this  time. 

The  Nacogdoche  were  nominally  within 
the  Spanish  jurisdiction,  but  the  French 
early  gained  their  affection  through  the 
unlicensed  trade  which  they  conducted 
with  the  Indians.  The  French  supplied 
^ns,  ammunition,  knives,  cloth,  vermil- 
ion, and  knickknacke,  in  return  for  horses, 
skins,  bear's  fat  in  great  quantities, 
com,  beans,  and  Apache  captives.  This 
trade,  particularly  that  in  hrearms,  was 
opposed  by  the  Spanish  officials,  and  as 
a  result  uiere  were  frequent  disjjutes 
on  the  frontier,  the  Indians  sometimes 
taking  one  side  and  sometimes  the  other. 
In  1733,  for  example,  two  Nacogdoche 
chiefs  reported  at  Adaes  that  the  French 
had  offered  them  a  large  reward  if  they 
would  destroy  the  Spanish  presidio  of 
Adaes  (Expediente  sobre  la  Cainpaila, 
etc,  1739,  Archivo  General,  Provmcias 
Intemas,  xxxii,  MS.).  The  charge  was 
denied,  of  course,  by  the  French .  Again, 
.  in  August,  1750,  it  was  said  that  the  Na- 
cogdoche chief,  Chacaiauchia,  or  San- 
chez, instigated  as  he  claimed  by  San  Denis 
of  Natchitoches,  went  to  the  Nacogdoches 
mission,  threatened  the  life  of  the  mis- 
sionary, Father  Calahorra  y  Sanz,  and 
orderedhim  to  depart  with  all  the  Span- 
iards (Testimonio  de  Autos  de  Pesquiza 
Bobre  Comercio  Ylicito,  1751,  B^xar  Ar- 
chives, Adaes,  1739-55,  MS.).  On  the 
other  hand,  when  in  1752  a  gathering  of 
tribes  was  held  at  the  Nadote  village  to 
discuss  a  plan  for  attacking  all  the  Span- 
ish establishments,  the  Nacogdoche  chief, 
apparently  Chacaiauchia,  and  San  Denis 
both  appear  in  the  light  of  defenders  of 
the  Spaniards  (Testimony  of  Calahorra  y 
Sanz  m  De  Soto  Bermudez,  Report  of  In- 
vestigation, Archivo  General,  Hist.,  299, 
MS.).  Chacaiauchia,  or  Sanchez,  seems 
to  have  retained  the  chieftaincy  a  long 
time,  for  in  1768  Solfs  tells  of  being  vis- 
ited at  the  mission  by  Chief  Sanchez,  a 
man  of  laive  following  (Diario  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espaila,  xxvii,  282,  MS.). 

Some  data  as  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  the  tribe  are  extant  In  1721,  when 
Aj^uayo  refounded  the  mission,  he  pro- 
vided clothing  for  **  the  chief  and  all  the 
rest,"  a  total  of  390  ( Pefta,  Diario,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  44,  MS. ).  This 
may  have  included  some  Nacao,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  may  not  have  included 
all  of  the  Nacc^oche  tribe.  It  was  re- 
ported that  in  1733  the  two  Nacc^oche 
chiefe  mentioned  above  went  to  Adaes 
with  60  warriors  (Expediente  sobre  la 
Campafia,  1739,  op.  cit ) .  It  is  not  known 
whether  the  warriors  were  all  Nacogdoche 
or  not,  bat  that  is  the  implication.    In 


1752  De  Soto  Bermudez  inspected  the 
Nacogdoche  pueblo  and  reported  that  it 
consisted  of  1 1  *  *  rancherias  grandes, "  con- 
taining 52  warriors,  besides  many  youths 
nearly  able  to  bear  arms  (Rep.  of  Inves- 
tigation, 1752,  Archivo  General,  Hist., 
299).  Croix*s  list  of  1778  does  not  in- 
clude the  Nacogdoche,  unless  thej^  are  his 
Nacogdochitos,  a  group  of  30  families  liv- 
ing on  the  Attoyac  ( Relaci6n  Particular, 
Archivo  General,  Prov.  Intem.,  182). 
According  to  a  census  of  1790,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Gatschet,  the  Nacogdoche  were 
reduced  to  34  men,  31  women,  27  boys, 
and  23  girls.  Davenport,  in  1809,  rt»port- 
ed  the  Nacogdochitos  as  comprising  50 
men  (Noticia,  Archivo  General,  Prov. 
Intem.,  201,  MS.). 

By  1752  the  Nacogdoche  pueblo  had 
been  removed  some  3  leagues  northward 
( De  Soto  Bermudez,  op.  cit. ) .  W  hen  th  is 
transfer  took  place  is  not  clear,  but 
Mezi(ires  says  that  they  deserted  the  mis- 
sion at  once  (Carta,  Aug.  23, 1779,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  225,  MS.) .  In 
1771  Gov.  Barrios  reported  them  as  still 
near  the  Hainai  (Informe,  2,  MS.).  It 
seems  probable  that  a  ctmsiderable  part 
of  the  Nacogdoche  tribe  was  absorbed  in 
the  general  population  at  Nacogdoches 
after  the  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  in 
1779,  for  census  reports  thereafter  show  a 
large  number  of  Indians  and  mixed-bloods 
at  that  place.  After  this  time  the  rem- 
nant of  the  tribe  seems  sometimes  to  ap- 
pear as  Nacogdochitos.  Morfi,  about  1781, 
located  this  tribe  on  the  Attoyac.  In 
1809  Davenport,  writing  from  Nacog- 
doches, did  not  name  the  Nacogdoches  m 
the  list  of  surrounding  tribes,  but  placed 
the  Nacogdochitos  on  the  Angelma,  5 
lesyarues  n.  of  Na(H>gdoches  (Noticia,  Ar- 
chivo General,  Prov.  Intern.,  201,  MS.). 
A  Spanish  map  made  between  1795  and 
1819  shows  the  **  Nacodoches"  above 
where  Davenport  put  the  **Nocogd()chi- 
tos,"  i.  e.,  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Angelina 
about  halfway  between  Nacogdoches  and 
Sabine  r.  (MS.  Mapa  Geogrtlfica  de  las 
Provincias  Septentnonales  de  esta  Nueva 
Espafia). 

in  habit,  ceremony,  and  social  organi- 
zation the  Nacogdoche  resembled  the 
other  tribes  of  the  Hasinai  confederacy. 

(h.  e.  b.) 
Nacado-oheets.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i.  239. 
1851.  Hachodoch©*.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii, 
47,1861.  Haoooodoohy.— LaHarpe(17ir))in  Margry. 
D<ic..  VI,  193, 1886.  HaoocqdoiM.— Jallot  (ca.  1720) 
In  Margrv,  Ibid..  233.  HaoodiMy.— Joutel  (lOM"), 
ibid.,  Ill,  410,  1878.  Kaoodoohe«U.— Latham  in 
Trana.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond..  104,  IH.'ie.  Naoodooher— 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  2602.  1736.  Haoodo- 
ohitoa.— Bui.  Soc.  Geogr.  M ex.,  504.  18(59.  Haoojr- 
doohet.— P^^nieaut  (1714)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1, 121,  1869.  Naoofdochet.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
vi,  1848.  Nadaoogdochd.— Mezi^ros  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661.  1886.  Hag- 
oodochei.— Tex. StateArchives,  1793.  Na^oohei.— 
La  Harpe  (1718)  in  Margry.  D^c.  vi.  243,  IH86. 
Hagogdoohei.— Sibley,    Hist.  Sketches.  67,    1806. 
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ir«li^dote]i.-Gat8Chet.  Caddo  and  Yataffii  MS.. 
B.  A.  £.,  65, 1884.  Vakodo'tohe.— Ibid.,  42.  Vak^- 
hod6tM.— Dorsey,  Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Haka- 
dotohe.— Gatschet,  Caddo  MS.,  B.  A.  K.,  1884. 
Vaknbidotoh.— Oatflcbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43, 
1884.  KaMhones.— De  I'lsle.  map  ~(ca.  1701)  in 
Wlnsor,  Hist.  Am.,  Il,  294,  1886.  Vangdoehei.— 
Yoaknm.  Hist.  Texas,  i,  map,  1855.  Kasada- 
ohotKi.--J68U8  Marta  (1601),  Relacion,  108,  MS. 
Vooodooh.— Linarte  (1716)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  Yi, 
217, 1886. 

Kaoono.  One  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Hasinai,  or  southern  Caddo,  confederacy. 
In  1691  Francisco  de  Jesus  Marfa  ( Rela- 
ci6n,  108,  MS.)  located  it  s.  e.  of  the 
Neche  and  Nabedache  tribes.  In  1 721  the 
Indians  of  "el  Macono,"  evidently  the 
same,  lived  5  leases  from  the  iSeche 
tribe.  In  1716  San  Francisco  de  los 
Texas  mission  was  founded  near  the 
Neche  and  Nacachan  villaf^es  to  minister 
to  these  two  tribes  and  to  the  Nabedache 
and  Nacono  (Hidalgo,  letter,  Oct.  6, 1716, 
MS.,  Archivo  General).  Espinosa,  who 
was  present  at  the  founding  of  San  Jo- 
seph de  los  Nasones  misson,  said  that  it 
was  composed  of  Nasoni  and  Nacono,  but 
the  latter  were  more  likely  the  Nadaco 
( Anadarko).  In  1721  Aguayo  was  visited 
on  the  Neches  r.  by  100  Indians  from 
el  Macono,  who  were  still  regarded  as 
belonging  to  San  Francisco  mission. 
Pefia,  in  his  diary  of  this  expedition, 
makes  the  interesting  statement  that 
"their  chief,  who  is  also  chief  priest  to 
their  idols,,  is  blind.  It  is  presumed  that 
after  having  been  chief  many  years,  he 
put  out  his  eyes,  according  to  a  custom 
of  the  Indians,  in  order  to  become  chief 

Sriest  among  them"  (Diario,  Mem.  de 
fueva  Espafia,  xxvin,  35,  MS. ) .  As  their 
name  disappears  thereafter,  unless  they 
were  the  Naoomones  of  Rivera's  list 
(1727),  they  were,  apparently,  like  nu- 
merous other  Texan  tribes,  absorbed  by 
their  stronc:er  neighbors.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
Maoono. — Pefia, op.  eit.,  1721.  Vaeomones.— Rivera 
(1727),  Diario,  leg.  2602,  1736  (identical?).  Na- 
cono.—Francisco  ae  Jesus  Maria,  1691,  op.  cit. 

Kacori.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1645; 
situated  on  Rio  Viejo,  an  b.  tributarv  of 
the  upper  Yaqui,  lat.  29°  30^,  Ion.  1*09°, 
E.  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  460  in  1678;  281 
in  1730.  The  town  has  suffered  greatly 
from  Apache  depredations,  the  last  attack 
being  made  in  1883.  The  pueblo  num- 
bered 339  persons  in  1900,  of  whom  a  few 
were  Yaqui  or  Pima,  the  remainder  be- 
ing classed  as  Spaniards. 
Ovadalupo  Vaoori.— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884.  liaoori.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Oeoe..  843, 1864.  Vaoori  Granda.— r^nvlla, 
Sonora  Historico,  317, 1894.  Bu  Man  a  HnJS'ri,— 
Zapata  (1678)  quoted  byBancnijr.  i^j,  ^-jt.,  240. 

Nacori.  A  former  Eudeve  pljphU^  ^^^^^ 
seat  of  a  Spanish  m  iaaion  fo  \}r}(L  f  j  n  1  ^ '  2t* ; 
sifUatedon  the  head  waters  of  jjP*  tfAtiipt*, 
lat.  29^,  Ion.  110^,  Soiiom,  mJSI^  ^  Fnp. 
394  in  1678,  and  bvt  25  in  }Mc'  U  h 
now  a  civilized  settlement,   [^^  ^-P   as 


N^cori  Chico,  and  contained  337  inhab- 
itants in  1900. 

Naoar.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Wel^Bott,  74, 1726.  Haoori.— Rivera  ( 1730)  quoted 
by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513, 1884.  BU  Gnu 
(Haoori).— Zapata  (1678).  ibid.,  246. 

Hacosari.  A  former  Opata  pueblo,  sit- 
uated in  N.  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  Rio 
Moctezuma,  one  of  the  n.  tributaries  of 
Yaqui  r.,  lat.  SO''  20^,  Ion.  109°  25^.  It 
is  now  a  civilized  settlement  and  con- 
tained 978  inhabitants  in  1900. 
Vaooourao.— Ribas  (1645)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  III,  68.  1890  (name  applied  to 
the  inhabitants).  &«al  de  Naoooari.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Qeog.,  348, 1864. 

Kaootclitank.  A  tribe  or  band ,  probably 
of  the  Conov,  formerly  living  on  the  Ana- 
costia  branch  of  the  Potomac,  alx)ut  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Their  principal  village,  of 
the  same  name,  was  near  the  present 
Anacoatia  (a  corruption  of  the  name  of 
the  tribe),  m  1608.  Smith  seems  to  make 
them  of  Algonquian  stock,  but  Shea  says 
they  were  probabl  y  I  ro^uoian.  The  Con- 
estoga  were  their  enemies. 
Anaooitaa.— White.  Relatio  Itineris  (1642)^85, 1874 

iform  used  by  the  Jesuits).  Kaooohtaat.— Bozman, 
Id.,  I,  119,  1837.  Kaoottinea.— Ibid.  Naootoh- 
taaka.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  Ii.  78.  repr.  1819. 
Haotchtant— Simons  in  Smith,  ibid.,  i,  177. 
Neooats.— Smith,  ibid.,  ii,  87.  Hoootchtanke.— 
Ibid.,  1, 118. 

Kadamin.  A  tribe  or  settlement  men- 
tioned by  Joutel  in  1687  (Margry,  D^c, 
III,  410,  1878)  as  an  ally  of  the  Hasinai 
(Caddo).  They  probably  lived  at  that 
time  in  N.  E.  Texas,  near  fted  r. 

Kaden-hadai  {Ne^dAn  xafda-i,  'Naden 
river  people*}.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Koetas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  family  this 
subdivision  remained  on  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.  and  settled  on  Naden  r. — Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Kadohotsosn  T  point  of  the  mountain ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Cniricahua  Apache  (Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  115,  1890), 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Natootzuzn  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the  Na- 
gosugn  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros. 

Kadowa.  A  name,  expressing  utter  de- 
testation, applieii  by  various  Algonquian 
tribes  to  a  number  of  their  neighboring 
and  most  inveterate  enemies.  Its  use 
was  not  limiteil  to  the  tribes  of  a  single 
linguistic  stock,  the  historical  references 
showing  that  it  was  applied  in  some  in- 
stances, in  a  modified  form,  to  Eskimo, 
Siouan,  and  Iroquoian  peoples.  For  syn- 
onyms see  EskimOy  Dakota^  Iroquois^  lowa^ 
Tetany  and  Nottoway. 

The  etymology  oi  the  term  is  in  doubt 
The  analysis  proposed  by  Gerard  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  319,  326,  1904),  namely, 
*he  goes  to  seek  flesh  to  eat,'  while 
grammatically  permissible,  is  historically 
improbable,  being  too  general.  In  n. 
United  States  the  original  application 
of  the  word  appears  to  have  been  to  vari- 
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ous  small,  dark-colored  poisonous  rattle- 
snakes, inhabiting  the  take  and  prairie 
re^ons,  such  as  the  Oroialophorus  ier- 
gemimis  (Sistrurus  caienatus),  and  pos- 
sibly to  C.  kirUandi,  the  black  massasanga. 
Cuoq  j^ves  as  the  meaning  of  the  term 
naUnjcty  a  **kind  of  large  serpent  formerly 
quite  common  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Michillimakina,  i.  e.,  Mackinac,  the  flesh 
of  which  the  Indians  ate;  the  Algonkin 
and  all  nations  of  the  Algonquian  tongue 
give  this  name  to  the  Iroquois  and  to  tribes 
of  the  Iroquoian  stock.  *  *  The  Menominee 
(Hoffman)  apply  the  term  to  the  mas- 
saaauga  rattlesnake,  and  the  Chippewa 
(Tanner)  to  a  ** thick,  short  rattlesnake/' 
In  Tanner's  list  of  ()ttawa  tribal  names 
are  found  Nautowaig,  NaudowaySy  *  rattle- 
snakes,' and  MatchenawtoicaySf  *bad  Nau- 
doways,'  and  in  a  footnote  to  the  word 
Anego^  *  ant,*  it  is  stated  that  these  same 
Naudoway  Indians  relate  a  fable  of  an 
old  man  and  an  old  woman  to  the  effect 
that  these  two  watched  an  ant-hill  until 
the  ants  therein  became  transformed  into 
white  men,  and  the  eggs  which  these  ants 
were  carrying  in  their  mouths  were  trans- 
formed into  bales  of  merchandise.  But 
in  none  of  these  references  are  the  people 
80  named  thereby  defined  in  such  manner 
that  without  other  information  they  may 
be  recognized  by  other  nomenclature. 

The  word  **  Sioux**  is  itself  an  abbrevi- 
ation of  the  diminutive  of  this  term, 
namely,  Nadowe-U^Wj  literally  *  he  is  a 
small  massasauga  rattlesnake,'  the  sense- 
givii^  part  of  tne  word  being  dropped, 
but  signifying  *  enemy,  *  *  enemies. '  This 
diminutive  form,  with  the  qualifying 
epithet  MascotUetis,  was  a  name  of  the 
Iowa  and  the  Teton.  In  Virginia  the 
term,  which  became  Anglicized  into 
"Nottoway, ' '  was  applied  to  an  Iroquoian 
tribe  rodent  there.  In  this  locality  it 
is  probable  that  the  name  was  applied 
originally  to  the  rattlesnake  common  to 
this  eastern  region.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Vaenahya  (iVa^ruur-a,  'dirty  teeth'). 
The  name  of  two  Kwakiutl  gentes,  one 
belonging  to  the  Koskimo,  the  other  to 
the  Nakom^lisala. — Boas  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Va-gan-nal).    See  Nagonub. 

Hagenktonniat  (*horn  people').  A 
tribe  of  Eskimo  who  summer  at  the 
mouth  of  (Coppermine  r.  and  winter  on 
Richardson  r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  / 
D««r-Honi  Eaquimanx.— Franklin,  Journ.  to  Polar 
Sea,  n,  178,  1824.  Ha-f^uk-tor-m^ut.— Richard- 
son. Arct.Exped.,  1,362, 1851.  Haggioktopm^t— 
Peiltotin  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethnog.  Am.,  ni.  xi,  1876. 
Vaa<»-«ok-ter-iii<B-oot— Richardson  in  Franklin, 
Second  Exped. ,  174, 1828.  Vappa-arktok-towock.— 
Franklin,  Joum.  to  Polar  Sea,  n,  178, 1824. 

Vagokaydn  ('pass  in  the  mountains'). 
A  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  at  San  Car- 
los agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112, 1890. 


lStigonBhB{Naaiinabd),  A  former  Chip 
pewa  village  in  lower  Michigan  (Smith  in 
Ind.  AM.  Sep. ,  53, 1861 ) .  A  chief  of  this 
name  represented  a  band  on  ''South 
Monistic*'  r.in  1835(Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,xn, 
622, 1888).    See  also  Nagonub,  Nagvumabe, 

Kagonab  (Niaaniibif  or  Nigarmb,  'the 
foremost  sitter* ).  A  Chippewa  Indian, 
bom  about  1815,  and  first  mentioned  as 
attracting  the*  attention  of  Gen.  Lewis 
Cass  by  his  spri^htliness  .while  but  a 
mere  laid.  So  well  pleased  was  Cass  that 
he  gave  Nagonub  a  medal  and  a  written 
token  of  his  precocity.  He  attained  no- 
toriety through  his  spirited  and  often 
fiery  oratory,  and  his  unusually  cour- 
teous manners  won  for  him  the  decla- 
ration that  he  was  the  "beau  ideal  of 
an  Indian  chief"  (Morse  in  Wis.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  349,  1857).  Nagonub  is 
said  also  to  have  been  an  especial  favorite 
with  the  white  ladies,  whom  he  greeted 
wjth  the  ease  and  grace  of  a  courtier.  He 
signed  as  first  chief  of  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Chippewa  the  treaties  of  La  Pointe,  Wis., 
Oct.  4,  1842,  and  Sept.  30,  1854.  His 
portrait,  painted  by  J.  O.  Lewis  and 
copied  by  King  in  1827,  hung  in  the  In- 
dian Gallery  of  the  Smithsonian  build- 
ing at  Washmgton,  but  was  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1865.  His  name  is  also  written 
Naa-gar-nep,  Na-gan-nab,  and  Naw-gaw- 
nub.  (c.  T. ) 

Kagoangn.  A  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros found  in  1881  by  Bourke  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  112,  1890)  at  San  Carlos 
agency,  Ariz.;  correlated  with  the 
Natootzuzn  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apache,  and  with  the  Nadohotzosn  of 
the  Chiricahua. 

Kagnatez.  A  town  and  province  w.  of 
the  Mississippi,  visited  by  Moscoso,  of 
De  Soto's  army,  in  1542.  Located  by 
Lewis  (Narr.  De  Soto,  238.  1907)  on  the 
w.  side  of  Washita  r.,  in  the  present 
Clark  CO.,  Ark.  The  tribe  was  evidently 
Caddoan. 

Kagateux.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  810,  1705. 
Htguatex.— Gentl.of  Elva8(1567)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  196.  1850.  Hagoates.— Barton.  New 
Views,  app.,  9,  1798. . 

Hagnehee  (NaguUd^).  A  former  im- 
portwit  Cherokee  settlement  about  the 
junction  of  Soquee  and  Sautee  rs.,  in  Na- 
coochee  valley,  at  the  head  of  Chatta- 
hoochee r.,  in'  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The 
meaning  of  the  word  is  lost,  and  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  be  of  Cherokee  origin.  It 
may  have  some  connection  with  the  name 
of  the  Yuchi  Indians. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  526,  1900. 
OauoU.— Pardo  (ca.  1598)  quoted  by  Mooney,  op. 
cit.,  28  (probably  identical).  Haoooohee.— Com- 
mon map  form.  Hae  oche.— Bartram,  Travels,  372, 
1792.  Koooo<Mee.--Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
map,  1887. 

Nag^nonabe  ('feather  end,*  according  to 
Warren,  evidently  referring  to  a  feather 
at  the  end  of  a  row  of  others) .    The  civil 
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chief  of  the  Mille  Lac  Chippewa  of  Mm- 
nesota  in  the  first  half  of^the  19th  cen- 
tury, and  the  principal  man  of  the  Wolf 
clan.  He  was  descended  from  a  Chip- 
pewa woman  and  a  Dakota  chief.  In 
behalf  of  his  tribe  he  signed  the  general 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug. 
19,  1825,  and  the  treaty  between  the 
Chippewa  and  the  United  States  made 
at  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug.  6, 1826.  His 
name  is  also  written  Nauquanabee  and 
Nagwunabee. 

Hagui  ( NdfgA8,  *  town  inhabited  M.  A 
town  of  the  Hagi-lanas  family  of  the 
Haida  on  an  inlet  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Moresby  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 

Kagwnnabee.    See  Naguonabe. 

Kahaego.  A  Shosbonean  division  for- 
merly living  in  Reet^e  r.  valley  and  about 
Austm  in  central  Nevada.  There  were 
several  bands,  numbering  530  in  1873. 
Va-ha<-co.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,52, 1874. 
KaeM  Kiver  Indians.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  26,  1868.  Tutoi  band.— Ibid,  (named  from 
Tutoi  or  Tot6na,  their  chief) . 

Kahane  (*  people  of  the  west.' — A.  F. 
C).  An  Athapascan  division  occupy- 
ing the  region  of  British  Columbia  and 
Yukon  Ter.  between  the  Coast  range 
and  the  Rocky  mts.,  from  the  n.  border 
of  the  Sekani,  about  57®  n.,  to  that  of  the 
Kutchin  tribes,  about  65**  n.  It  com- 
prises the  Tahltan  and  Takutine  tribes 
forming  the  Tahltan  division,  the  Titsho- 
tina  and  Etagottine  tril)es  forming  the 
Kaska  division,  and  the  Esbataottine  and 
Abbatotine  (considered  by  Petitot  to  be 
the  same  tribe),  Sazeutina,  Ettchaottine, 
Etagottine,  Kraylongottine,  Klokegot- 
tine,  and  perhaps  Lakuyip  and  Tsetsaut. 
They  correspond  with  Petitot's  Monta- 
gnard  group,  except  that  he  included  also 
the  Sekani.  The  language  of  the  Nahane 
however  constitutes  a  dialect  by  itself,  en- 
tirely distinct  from  Sekani,  Carrier,  or  Ku- 
tchin. The  western  divisions  have  been 
powerfully  influence*!  by  their  Tlingit 
neighbors  of  Wrangell,  and  have  adopted 
their  clan  organization  with  maternal 
descent,  the  potlatch  customs  of  the  coast 
tribes,  and  many  words  and  expressions 
of  their  language.  The  two  principal  so- 
cial divisions  or  phratrics  are  called  Kaven 
and  Wolf,  and  the  fact  that  Sazeutina  and 
Titshotina  seem  to  signify  *Bear  people* 
and  *  Grouse  people '  respectively,  leads 
Morice  to  suspect  that  these  groups  are 
really  phratries  or  clans.  The  eastern 
Nahane  have  a  loose  paternal  organization 
like  the  Sekani  and  other  Athapascan 
tribes  farther  e.  According  to  Morice 
the  Nahane  have  suffered  very  heavily 
as  a  result  of  white  contact.  He  estimate 
theentirepopulationatalx)ut  1,000.  Con- 
sult Morice  m  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  vii,  517- 
534,  1904.     See  Tahltan.  (j.  r.  s.) 

JAni  dM  MontagnM-Rochenaas.— Petitot,  Diet. 
D^nh  Dindjid,  xx,  1876.    Konini.— McKay  in  10th 


Rep.  N.  W.  Tribeii  Can..  88, 1886  (TliDgit  name). 
Montacnaia.— Petitot,  Autoar  do  lac  dee  Esclaves, 
362.1891.  Haa'aaM.— Petitot  quoted  by  Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  32. 1877.  Va-ai'.— Dawaon 
in  Oeol.  Surv.  Can.  1887-«,  201b,  1889.  Va'aae.— 
Morice,  Notes  on  W.  IMn^  19.  1898.  Va-an^ 
ottin^.— Petitot.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Ha' 
an-n^>-Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  de  Q^og.  Paris,  chart. 
1875.  Na"  aan^—Petitot,  Diet.  Ddnd-Dindj)^, 
XX,  1876.  Vah-ane.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  VII,  617,  1904.  Hahanls.— Morice  in  Proc. 
Can.  Inst.,  112. 1889.  irah'-anlst6i&— Morice.  let- 
ter. 1890.  Vahaaies.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon.  79, 1844. 
Vananis.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.  derOregon. 
n,  183, 1844.  Vahan-'n^— Petitol.  Autour  du  lac 
lac  desEsclaves.  362, 1891.  Vahaaaie.— Hind.  Lab- 
rador Penin.,ii.  261. 1863.  VahanniM.— Hardistym 
Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 811 .  1872.  Hah-4w'-ny.— Roes, 
MS.  notes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  E.  Vapi-an-«ttin^.— 
Petitot.  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  £.,  1866.  Vathaanaa.— 
Mackenzie  cited  by  Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst., 
VII.  517,  1904.  Vahaaea.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races, 
I,  map,  1882.  Vehaaiea.— Anderson  (1858)  in  Hind. 
Labrador  Penin.,  n,  260.  1868.  Vehaanee.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  149,  1882.  Vehaanaa.— 
Ibid.,  125,  1874.  Kahaanl.—Latham  in  Trans. 
Pbilol.  Soc.  Lond.,  69.  1856.  Nehanaay.— Ross. 
Nchaunay  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  ValUuiaaaa.— 
Dall,  Alaslca,429,1870.  Hohannaiea.—BaIbi.  Atlas 
Ethiio^.,  821, 1826.  Vohanniaa.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  11,19, 1836.  Vohaaaia.— Pricbard. 
Phys.  Hist.,  v,  877,  1847.  Vbhhanl.— Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  i,  179.  1851.  Vohhaaaiea. — 
Franklin.  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  ll,  87,  1824.  Rooky 
Monntain  Indian.— Mackenzie,  Voj.,  16.3. 1801. 

Hahankhaotane.  A  part  of  the  Umpqua 
living  on  Cow  cr.,  Oreg.,  and  commonly 
known  as  Cow  Creeks.  By  treaty  of  Sept 
19,  1853,  they  ceded  their  lands  in  s.  w. 
Oregon.  They  were  associated  with  the 
Tututni  and  were  among  those  who  op- 
posed the  uprising  in  1856.  They  were 
settled  on  Grande  Ronde  res.,  where  23 
were  still  living  in  1906. 
Oi'-stf-qwiit  ni'-U  t'9at'  ^AnaS.— Dorsey  In  Jour. 
Am.  Follc-lore,  in,  234,  1890  ('people  far  from 
Rogne  r.':  Naltnnnetunne  name).  Oow  Oreok 
band  of  Indiana.  — U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  974, 1878.  Oow 


Crooks. —Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  214, 1857. 
OowOrookUmpqaaha.— Ibid. .219.  jlahanyu^ttno.— 
Uatschct,  Umpgua  MS.  vocab. B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Ump- 


qna  name).  S6'-owfit  idnnS.— Dorsey,  Coquille 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Misbikbwutmetnnne 
name.) 

KahapaMumkeek.  A  Massachnset  vil- 
lage, in  1616,  in  the  n.  part  of  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  probably  on  tne  coast. — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
108, 1837. 

Hahawas-liadai  {Na  xauxi^s  xa/da-i, 
*  watery-house  people*).  A  subdivision 
of  the  Salendas,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  dan 
of  the  Haida.  They  used  to  give  away 
so  much  grease  at  their  feasts  that  the 
floor  of  their  house  was  said  to  be  **  mud- 
dy" with  it,  hence  the  name.— Swanton, 
Cont  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Hahehe  (Na-ai-che,  'mischievous,' 
'meildlesome.* — George  Wrattan).  An 
Apache  warrior,  a  member  of  the  Chi- 
ricahua  band.  He  is  the  second  son  of 
the  celebrated  Cochise,  and  as  hereditary 
chief  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Tazi, 
on  the  death  of  the  latter.  His  mother 
was  a  daughter  of  the  notorious  Mangas 
Coloradas.  As  a  child  Nahche  was  med- 
dlesomeand  mischievous,  hencehisname. 
He  was  the  leading  spirit  in  the  many 
raids  that  almost  desolated  the  smaller 
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settlements  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico 
and  of  northern  Ch  ihuahoa  and  Sonora  be- 
tween 1881  and  1886,  for  which  Geronimo, 
a  medicine-man  and  malcontent  rather 
than  a  warrior,  received  the  chief  credit. 
In  the  latter  year  Geronimo's  band,  so 
called,  of  which  Nahche  was  actually  the 
chief,  was  captured  by  General  Mites  and 
taken  as  prisoners  of  war  successively  to 
Florida,  Alabama,  and  finally  to  Ft  Sill, 
Okla.,  where  Nahche  still  resides,  re- 
spected by  his  own  people  as  well  as  by 
tne  whites.  He  is  now  (1907)  about  49 
veara  of  age.  In  his  prime  as  a  warrior 
he  was  described  as  supple  and  graceful, 
with  long,  flexible  hanas,  and  a  rather 
handsome  face.  His  present  height  is 
SftlOJin.    Col.  H.L.  Scott  (infn,  1907), 


for  four  years  in  charge  of  the  Chiricahua 
prisoners  in  Oklahoma,  8|)eaksof  Nahche 
as  a  most  forceful  and  reliable  man,  faith- 
fritty  performing  the  duties  assigned  to 
him  as  a  prisoner,  whether  watched  or 
not  He  was  proud  and  self-respecting, 
and  was  regaixied  by  the  Chiricahua  at 
Ft  Sill  as  their  leader.  In  recent ^ean*, 
however,  he  has  lost  his  old-time  influ- 
ence as  well  as  some  of  his  trustworthi- 
ness (infn  from  Geo.  Wrattan,  oflicial 
interpreter,  1907). 

Vahelta  (Xa-hel-ta).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Chasta  (q.  v. )  tribe  of  Oregon. — Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  48, 34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  10. 1873. 

Vahltnshkan  ('town  on  outside  of 
point*).  A  former  Tlingit  town  on 
Whitewater  bay,  w.  coast  of  Admiralty 
id.,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Uutsuuwu 


people.  Pop.  246  in  1880,  but  subsequently 

abandoned  for  Killisnoo. 

Vaha'ok-in.— Swan  ton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  19C4. 

irelta'Mhk*-ia.~Krause,  TUnkit  Ind..  118,  1885. 

8«utekoa.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  82, 

1^84. 

Kahpooitle.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Cathlapotle  tribe  of  the  Chinookan  fam- 
ily at  the  mouth  of  Lewis  r.,  Clarke  co., 
Wash. — Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar., 
I,  322,  1900. 

Kahpope  ( N^^pop^,  *soup' ) .  A  prominent 
warrior  of  Black  Hawk's  band  of  Sauk 
and  Foxes  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832. 
According  to  Whittlesey  ( Wis.  Hist.  Coll., 
I,  71-2,  84,  repr.  1903)  Black  Hawk  was 
opposed  to  the  war,  but  w^as  overruled  by 
the  young  men,  who  were  sustained  by 
Nahnope,  who  manifeete<i  intense  hatred 
of  the  Americans.  He  was,  however, 
largely  influenced  by  Waupeshek,  the  so- 
called  Prophet.  Little  has  been  recorded 
regarding  his  life.  It  is  known  that  he 
took  an  active  i)art  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war,  and  special  mention  is  made  of  his 
command  m  the  battle  of  Wisconsin 
heights,  on  Wisconsin  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Sauk  City,  Wis.  Here  Nahpo{)e's 
band,  reenforce<l  by  a  score  of  Black 
Hawk's  warriors,  made  a  valiant  stand 
to  cover  the  flight  of  the  main  Ixwly  of 
his  people  down  the  bluffs  and  across  the 
river,  which  was  accomplished  with  slight 
los-s.  During  the  night  following  the  bat- 
tle the  Americans  were  for  a  time  in  a 
panic,  caused  by  the  noise  in  the  Indian 
camp,  which  pnived  to  have  been  only 
the  applause  of  a  sj)eech  by  Nahpone  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  arouse  the  Win- 
nebago to  remain  with  them  in  the  con- 
test. Nahpope  continued  in  the  war  to 
its  close,  w^as  captured  and  imprisoned 
with  Black  Hawk  and  his  son,  and  Anally 
released  with  them.  While  Nahpo|)e  was 
confined  at  Jefferson  Barracks,  Catlin 
painted  his  portrait.  As  his  name  is  not 
appended  to  any  treaty  ma<]e  bv  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes  with  the  United  States,  the 
omission  may  be  attributed  to  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Americans.  In  the  summer 
preceding  the  Black  Hawk  war  he  visited 
the  English  authorities  at  Ft  Maiden,  On- 
tario, to  consult  them  in  regard  to  the 
rights  of  the  Indians  to  their  lands.  Aft^^r 
his  release  from  priscm  nothing  more  is 
heard  of  him.  His  name  is  also  written 
Naapope  and  Nea pone.  (<'•  t.  ) 

Nahn  (Xa^-hi'i ).  The  I^Iedicine  clan  of 
the  llonani  (Badger)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 

Nahney.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  niia^ion,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

Hahsjuey.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Kahuey.— Ibid. 

Haich,  Haichi.     Pee  Xahrhr. 

Haldeni.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fronteras,  n.  e.  Sonora, 
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Mexico.  It  is  probable  that  the  natives  of 
Naideni  were  identical  with  the  Neideniba 
mentioned  by  Mota-Padilla  in  1742. 
Vaideni.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
630,  1892.  VeideniU.— MoU-Padilla.  Hist,  de  la 
Ck)nquista,  861, 1742  (referring  to  the  inhabitants). 
VeidenivM.  —Ibid . 

Haiy.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Kaiknn  (Aa-iJbin,  *  house-point').  A 
semi-legendary  Haida  town  that  stood 
near  the  famous  sand-spit  at  Graham 
id.,  Brit.  Col.,  which  "bears  its  name. 
Anciently  it  was  occupied  by  several 
families,  including  the  Huados,  Kuna- 
lanas,  and  Stlengarlanas,  but  owing  to  in- 
ternal troubles  they  separated,  abandon- 
ing the  town.  Later  on  the  Naikun- 
stustai  settled  there,  and  still  later  the 
Kuna-lanas  returned.  John  Work,  in 
1836-41,  assigned  to  Naikun  5  houses  and 
122  inhabitants.  This  must  have  been 
the  Kunn-lanas  town.  It  has  been  long 
abandoned.  (j.  R.  s.) 

VaSku'n.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
28,  1896.  JTai-koon.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids., 
34b,  1880.  Vi-iMui.— 8 wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  280, 
1905.  He  ooon.~Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489, 
1855.  Ve-k^hide.— Krau8e.TlinkitIndianer,S04, 
1886. 

Kaikuatkegawai  (Nd-iku^n  qefgawa-i, 
*  those  bom  at  Naikun').  An  impor- 
tant family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  sort  of  aristocratic 
branch  of  the  Huados,  receiving  its  name 
from  the  old  town  at  Naikum,  or  Rose 
spit.  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  whence  the 
family  originally  came.  They  are  still 
fairly  numerous.  After  abandoning  Nai- 
kun they  lived  a  long  time  at  C.  Ball 
with  the  Huados,  and  moved  with  them 
to  the  town  of  Skid^ate.  (  j.  b.  s.  ) 
Sllza  oathlans-ooon-hiderr. — Deans,  Tales  from  the 
Hidery,  16, 1899  (='noble  Qahlins-kun  people'). 
Kae  kun  k-entual.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  26, 1889;  12th  Rep.,  25, 1898.  Vi-iku'n 
qe'gaw-L— 8 wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  270,  1905. 
HikwunBoiwe.— Harrison  iifProc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II,  126, 1895. 

Naila.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Hain.  A  former  Moravian  mission, 
built  in  1757  near  the  present  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  and  named  from  the  ancient  town  in 
Galilee.  It  was  established  for  the  con- 
verted Indians,  chiefly  Delawares,  who 
wished  to  live  separately  from  their  tribe, 
and  for  this  purpose  land  was  obtained 
from  the  state  government  In  May,  1 763, 
a  new  and  enlaiTjed  chapjel  was  dedicated, 
the  congregation  having  increased  in  num- 
bers and  prosperity.  This  condition, 
however,  was  ot  short  duration,  for  be- 
fore the  year  had  closed  the  unfriendly 
Indians  commenced  their  attacks,  and 
soon  the  congregation  was  blockaded  on 
all  sides.  In  Novem ber  of  ih^  same  year 
Nain  was  abandoned,  the  ludi^iofl  remov- 


ing to  Philadelphia  in  accordance  with 
the  order  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
Consult  Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth- 
ren, 1794.    See  Missions. 

Kain.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Labrador,  lat  56°  4<K,  be- 
gun in  1771  (Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  199, 
1863;  Thompson,  Moravian  Missions,  228, 
1886).    See  Missions. 

Kaiqne.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Hak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska. 
Ka^miout—Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th 
8.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 

Hakai(*  white  stranger,'  i.e.,  Spaniard). 
A  Navaho  clan,  the  mem})ers  of  which 
are  descended  from  a  white  woman  who 
had  been  captured  by  the  Ute  from  a  set- 
tlement in  the  vicinity  of  Socorro,  N.  Mex. 
Cf.  Nakaydi. 

Hakii.— Matthews  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  103, 
1890.  Haktl— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 
1897.  Hftkai^e.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, op.  cit.  {fine=''  people*).  Nakai<flne'.— Mat- 
thews, Navaho  Legends,  op.  cit.,  80, 146. 

Kakaidoklini  (?  *  freckled  Mexican.* — 
Matthews).  An  Apache  medicine-man, 
called  Babbyduclone,  Bardudeclenny, 
Bobby-dok-linny,  Nakaydoklunni,  Nock- 
ay-Delklinne,  etc.,  by  the  whites,  influen- 
tial among  the  White  Mountain  Indians 
in  1881,  near  Camp  Apache,  Ariz.  He 
taught  them  a  new  dance,  claiming  it 
would  bring  dead  warriors  to  life.  In  an 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  August  30,  the 
Apache  scouts  with  the  troops  turned 
upon  the  soldiers,  resulting  in  a  flght  in 
wnicb  several  were  killed  on  each  side, 
including  the  medicine-man  himself.  See 
Bourke  m  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  505,  1892; 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  704,  1896. 

Kakalas-hadai  (Na  q facias  xd^da-i^ 
*clay-hou8e  people*).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Koetas,  a  family  of  the  Raven  clan  of 
the  Haida,  living  principally  in  Alaska. — 
Swanton.  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Kakalnas-hadai  (Na-k'^dl  nas  xd^da-i, 
*  empty-house  people* ).  Given  by  Boas 
(Fifth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  27, 1889) 
as  a  subaivision  of  the  Yaku-lanas,  a 
family  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the  Haida; 
but  in  reality  it  is  only  a  house-name 
belonging  to  that  family. 
Ka  k**fld  nas  :had'a'i.— 6oti8,  op.  cit. 

Nakanawan  (Nd^kdna^wan).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Caddo. — Moonev  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1092,  1896. 

Kakankoyo  (Ndkan  kdyo).  A  former 
village  of  the  Maidu  at  Big  Spring,  in 
Big  meadows,  on  the  n.  fork  of  Feather 
r.,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.  The  name  is  some- 
times used  for  the  people  of  the  whole 
valley.  (r.b.  d.) 

Nakaakoyo.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvn,  pt.  8.  map,  1905.  Hakft.— Cnrtin,  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1885  (recorded  as  a  division) . 
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Hakarori  ('many  holes  in  the  rocks'). 
A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahnmare  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
hcdtz,  infn,  1894. 

VakasiBeiia  ('sagebrush  people').  An 
important  division  of  the  Arapaho,  rang- 
ing about  the  headwaters  of  the  Soum 
Platte  in  the  region  of  Pike's  Peak  and 
northward  along  the  foot  of  Bighorn 
mtfl.  and  on  Powder  r.,  in  Colorado  and 
Wyoming.  Although  not  the  largest 
division,  they  claimed  to  be  the  motner 
people  of  the  Arapaho.  They  were  com- 
monly known  to  the  whites  as  Northern 
Arapaho  and  to  the  rest  of  the  tribe  as 
Baai'hinena.  See  Arapaho,  (  j.  m.  ) 
Ba'MUatfuL— Moonej  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  954, 
1096.  BukfioBe'na*.— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nai.  Hist.,  XVI n,  7^902  ( * blood-eoup  men':  8. 
Arapaho  name).  BiABtotiiiw'iiA.— Ibid,  ('red- 
willow  men').  ValcMiafiiA.— Moom 
Va-ka-fli'-ain.— HftTden,  Ethnog.  and  : 


willow  men').  Valcadafoa.— Mooney,  op.  clL 
Va-ka-ai'-ain.— Hajden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo. 
Val..  321,  t«G2.    VaaiUaa'Ba*.— Kroeber,  op.  cit. 


i  *  northern  men ' ) .  iri>k'haa^aMBe'na>.— Ibid. 
( '  aaf^ebrufih  men ' ) .  Vorthcra  Arapaho. — Mooney , 
op.  cit, 

Vakatkhaitiume  ('people  of  the  village 
above').  A  former  Tututni  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Va'-kai-^'-|AaBi.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  233,  1890  (own  name).  Na'-k6irqe' 
^iaa^.— Ibid.  (Xaltunnetunne  name.) 

Hakajdi  (the  name  refers  to  the  Mexi- 
can mode  of  walking  with  toes  turned 
out;  cLNakai).  A  clan  among  the  White 
Mountain  Apache,  composed  of  descend- 
ants of  Mexican  captives  and  their  Apache 
rtq>tor8  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  114,  1890).  They  correspond  to  the 
Nakai  of  the  Navaho  and  the  Tidendaye 
of  the  Chiricahua. 

Hakednti-kadai  (Na  qlefdAts  xa^dori, 
-f*  people  of  the  house  that  went  away 
<fi8conraged').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Taku-lanas,  a  great  family  of  the  Raven 
clan  of  the  Haida;  probably  the  name 
was  taken  from  that  of  a  house. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Hakadaxo  ( Nah^duxo ) .  A  summer  vil- 
liffie  of  the  Utkiavinmiut  £skimo  in 
Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
83,1892. 

Hakhitontiume  {Norq^^-tdn  t&n^n^,  *  peo- 
ple at  the  two  roads ' ) .  A  former  village 
of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquilie 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  232, 1890. 

Vakhoehataimo  (Na^-achicd  7{inni),  A 
former  village  of  the  Misnikhwutmetunne 
on  Coquilie  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232,  1890. 

Vakhopani  ( *  brown  streak,  horizontal 
on  the  ground ' ).  A  Navaho  clan  which 
had  its  origin  s.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex., 
near  the  salt  lake  called  Naqop^  by  the 
Navaho,  whence  the  name. 
"  "     '  u— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  80, 1897. 


VaqMBi. -^Matthews  in  Jour.  AnT.  Folk-lore,  in, 
108,1890/ 

VakkotodkaBjadi  {Naqotoddaa^adi/al- 
ligator  people' ).  A  Biloxi  clan. — Dorsey 
m  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  243, 1897. 


VakkpakkpaC takedown  leggings').   A 
band  of  the  Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 
Va&pafi2ft*~I>oney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Aaqpa4pa.~Ibid. 

Kakktikam.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r. ,  between  Meta  and  Shregegon, 
N.  w.  Cal.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inPn,  19(^. 

Vakila  (Na-qi^-lA).  Given  as  a  former 
Takelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.,  about  10  m.  above  Yaasitun. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  235, 
1890. 

Kakkawinininiwak  ('men  of  divers 
races').  A  mixed  tribe  of  Cree  and  Chip- 
pewa on  Saskatchewan  r.,  N.  W.  Ter., 
Canada. 

Vakkawiiii]ii]iiwak.—Beloourt  (CO.  1850)  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  I,  227, 1872.  Sakonkoahiriaoiis.— 
BacqueTille  de  la  Potherie.  Hist.  Am.,  i,  170. 1753. 

Vaknahala(iVaamd''a:u/a,  ?  'rising above 
other  tribes').  A  gens  of  the  Koekso- 
tenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Kakoaik.    A  former  Chinook  town  on 
the  8.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Oreg. 
Vaqoi'ix.— Boas,  inf n,  1906.   Kayuaiy.— Oatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Hakoaktok  {Na/q^oaqt6q,  or  Nafkfwax'- 
da^x^y  'ten-gens  tribe').  A  Kwakiutl 
tribe  on  Seymour  inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  with  the 
Gyeksem,  KwakokuU,  Sisintlae,  Tsitsi- 
melekala,  and  Walas  gentes,  according 
to  Boas.  According  to  Dawson  the  win- 
ter town  of  these  people  in  1885  was  in 
Blunden  harbor,  to  which  they  had 
moved  from  an  older  town,  Kikwistok. 
Their  summer  village  was  named  Mapa- 
kum,  and  they  had  a  fishing  station  called 
Awuts.  Pop.  104  in  1901,  90  in  1906. 
VahookUws.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Kah-keoook- 
to.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geogr.  8oc.,  226,  1887. 
Vah-keuoh-to.— Sproat  in  Can  Ind.  Aff.,  148, 1879. 
Kahkaoek-to.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  1883,  pt.  1, 190. 1884. 
Kahkwooh-te.— Sproat,  op.  cit,  145.  VahwahU.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  il,  166, 1901.  Hi' k'oartok-.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  K.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  63,  1890.  Hakok- 
Uws,— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Hskwahtoh.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  18M.  Kak- 
wartoq.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Oeog.  Soc.,  226,  1887. 
jriOcIwazda^z*.— Boiis  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat. 
Hist,  V,  pt.  II,  322. 1902.  Ha'-kwok-to.— Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  66,  1887.  HaV- 
oaqtdq.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1896,  829,  18^. 
Viqoartoq.— Boas  in  Petermanus  Mitt.,  pt.  6, 130, 
1887.  Var-kook-Un.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1850.    Vuk  wal  tub.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit., 

119B. 

HakolkaTik.  A  Kuskw(^miut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
near  the  mouth,  Alaska.  Pop.  193  in 
1880. 

VaoholohaTigamut — 8purr  and  Post  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Kaf  haikhlaTiga- 
muto.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  map.  1K84.  Ha- 
fhikhUTifamute.— Ibid.,  17.  HakolkaTik.— Baker, 
op.  cit. 

KakomgiliBala  ( Naqd^mg'ilisala ,  *  al- 
ways staying  in  their  country  M .  A  Kwa- 
kiutl tnbe  which  formerly  lived  at  C. 
Scott,  at  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  but 
has  since  moved  to  Hope  id.,  farther  s. 
This  and  the  TIatlasikoala  together  re- 
ceive the  name  of  Nawiti  from  the  whites. 
The  two  tribes  numbered  73  in  1897.  The 
Nakomgilisala  gentes  are  Gyeksem  and 
Naenshya.  Digitized  by  V^jOOy  itr 
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Vako'mffyilisiU.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  63, 1890.  Kaqd'mffilisala.— BoasinRep.Nat. 
Mus.  1895,  329,  1897.  Haqomqilia.— Boas  in  Bull. 
Am.  Geog.  Soc..  226.  1887.  Ke-kum'ke-li«-U.— 
Blenkinsop  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  65, 1887.  Kokumkteailla.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  1872. 

Nakons-hadai  (Na  qons  jcd^da-i,  *creat- 
house  people*).  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadus,  a  family  of  the  Eacle  clan  of  the 
Uaida,  named  from  one  of  their  houses. 
The  Yadus  were  a  part  of  the  Stustas 
(q.  V. ).— Swanton, Cont.  Haida,  276, 1905. 

Hakoshkeni  {Xakoshx^niy  *  place  of  the 
dam*).  A  former  Modoc  settlement  at 
the  junction  of  Lost  r.  with  Tule  lake, 
Greg. — Gatechet  in  CJont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt.  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Kakotohokntohin.  A  Kutchin  tribe 
dwelling  on  the  lower  Mackenzie  r.,  n.  of 
the  Kawchodinneh,  in  lat.  68°  n.,  Ion. 
133®  w.  Their  hunting  grounds  are  e.  of 
the  Mackenzie  as  far  as  Anderson  r.,  and 
their  chief  game  is  the  caribou.  In  for- 
mer days  they  waged  intennittent  warfare 
X'nst  the  P^kimoof  Mackenzie  r.,  wnth 
►m,  however,  they  have  always  traded. 
Their  men  numbennl  60  in  1866. 
Bastard.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  for 
1888,  200b,  1889.  Gent  de  U  Grande  Biviere.— Ross, 
MS.  notes  on  TInne,  B.  A.  E.  Louobeux.— Frank- 
lin, Joum.  Polar  Sea,  261.  1824.  Maokenxie't  R. 
Louohiouz.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
Kakotoho-Euttohin.— Fetltot  in  Bull.  Soc.  de  Ueog. 
Paris,  chart,  1875.  Kakotohpft-on^jig-Kouttohin.— 
Petitot,  Antour  du  lac  des  EM^laves,  361.  1891  (= 
•people  of  the  river  with  hiKh  banks').  Hako- 
tohpd-ondjig-Kuttokin.— Petitot,  Diet.  mnd-Din- 
djid,  XX,  1876.  Ka-kutch-oo-unjeek.— Gibb8,  MS. 
notes  from  Ross  (=  * half-caate  Indians').  Ha'- 
kStoh-u'-fin-Jok  ku'tohln.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on 
Tinne,  474,  B.  A.  E. 

Kakraztli  (*it  flowed  with  arrows  of 
the  enemy*).  A  village  of  the  Nikozli- 
autin  at  the  outlet  of  Stuart  lake,  Brit. 
Gol.  Pop.  178  in  1902,  192  in  1906. 
Ha-^faratli.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst..  188, 1890. 
Ka'krastli.— Ibid.  Na'kraxtti.— Morice  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109, 1892. 

Hakaimana    (Nd^kuirnana,    *bear    peo- 

gle*).  A  local  band  of  the  (Southern) 
heyenne.  (j.  m.) 

Kaknntliin.  The  original  village  of  the 
Tsilkotin,  on  Nakuntlun  lake  at  the 
head  of  Salmon  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  once  the 
most  populous,  but  now  almost  deserted. 
Kakoontloon.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  122b.  1884.  Hakunt'ian.— Morice  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  X,  109, 1892.  Ttoolootum.— <}amsby 
In  Can.  Pac.  Ry.  Rep.,  179, 1877. 

Nakwutthnme  {ya^-:^ut'Vcii^-mej  *  at  the 
grass  higher  up  the  stream  ) .  A  former 
village  of  the  Chetco  on  Chetcor.,  Ore^., 
above  all  their  other  \illages. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236,  1890. 

Halekuitk  (Xd'lekuttj-).  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Nalkitgoniash.  A  Micmac;  village  or 
band  in  1760,  perhaps  in  Nova  Scotia. — 
Frye  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Noc.  Coll.,  Ist 
8.,  X,  115,  1809. 

Valtonnetanne  Cp^oplf,  ^niong  the 
mushrooms').    AnAthap^  ^^  tribe  for- 


merly living  on  the  coast  of  Oregon  be- 
tween the  Tututni  and  the  Chetco.  They 
were  not  divided  into  villages,  and  had  a 
dialect  distinct  from  that  of  the  Tututni. 
The  survivors  are  now  onSiletzres.,  Oreg., 
numbering  77  in  1877,  according  to  Vic- 
tor (Overland  Mo.,  vii,  347,  1877). 
Kal'-te-ne-me'  )ihm<.— Doraey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.  J884.  Hal'ten^  ^ftnnS'.—Dorsey,  Tutu  MS. 
Yocab.,  B. A.  £.,  1884.  Nal'-tdn-nX'  ^imiir.— Dorsey 
inJour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  III. 236, 1«90.  Holtaaaaa.— 
Newcomb  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  182, 1861.  Holtaao- 
aah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 62. 1868.  Holt-aat-naht.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  470, 1865.  Holtonatria.^Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  300, 1877.     Vootanaaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863, 

605, 1864.    Volt-nort-naa Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495, 1865. 

Nul-to-aat-na.— SiletK  agency  roll,  1884.  ViUt6- 
nat'-Kne.— Everette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1883  (trans.,  'people  by  the  ocean '). 

Kama  (A'tima,  *  sturgeon').  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa.  See  NameuUini. 
Nft-ma. —Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166.  1877.  KfmJL— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906.  Name.— Gatschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  Huma.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  V.  45, 1885. 

Namabin  ( NH  rndbtUj  *  sucker ' ) .  A  gens 
of  the  Chippewa. 

Hah-ma-bin.— Tanner.  Narr.,  315,  1830  (trans, 
•carp').  Nam-a'-bin.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 
1877  (trans,  'carp').  Namabin.— Wm.  Jones, 
iufn,  1906  (sig.  'sucker').  Huma-bia.— Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  46,  1885 
(•sucker*). 

Namakap^on.  A  former  village  of  the 
Munominikasheenhug  division  of  the 
Chippewa  at  upper  St  Croix  lake,  w.  Wis- 
consin. 

Hum-a  quaf-um.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  86, 
1850. 

Namann  ('beaver').  A  subphratry  or 
gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  1 4th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  42, 1896. 

Namatket  (from  namaus  'fish',  aki 
'land,'  ei  'at.'--J.  N.  B.  H).  A  tribe  or 
band  fonuerly  living  in  a  village  of  the 
same  name  about  the  site  of  Middleboro, 
Mass.  They  were  subordinate  to  the 
Wampanoag.  The  village  was  populous 
when  first  known,  but  the  Indians  rap- 
idly decreased  as  the  white  settlements 
advanced.  In  1 794  there  were  sti  11  about 
40.  One  family,  named  Mitchell,  still 
resides  (1907)  near  Middleboro  and  claim 
descent  from  King  Philip.  A  member  of 
this  family  wears  a  so-called  Indian  cos- 
tume (see  New  England  Mag.,  392,  Dec. 
1905).  •  (j.  M.    P.  G.  s.) 

Lamaaket— Hinckley  (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  V,  133. 1861  (misprint).  HamaMet— 
Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  n.  227,  repr.  1819.  Ha- 
maachet— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  8.,  IX,  52,  1822.  Hamasoheucka.— Mourt  (1622), 
ibid.,  IX.  52,  1822.  Kanuwket  — Dermer  (1620), 
ibid.  NamaMaohusett— Records  (1644),  ibid.,  vit. 
137.1818.  HamaMakett— Brad  ford  (ra.  1660),  ibid., 
4th  s..  Ill,  103.  ia%.  Kamaaaekett— Cotton  (1674), 
ibid.,  Ist 8.,  1,200,1806.  Hematout— Church  (1716) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars.  75, 1825.  Nemasket. — 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3, 9, 1^18.  Hummastaquvi— 
Dermer  (1619)  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid.,  bk.2,20. 

Namassing^akent.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  existing  in  1608  on  the 
8.  bank  of  the  rotomac  in  Fairfax  co., 
Va. — Smith   (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,   repr. 

1819. 
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Vftmatha  {Na-maiha^,  'tmtle').  A 
gens  of  the  Shawnee. — Morgan,  Anc. 
See,  168, 1877. 

Vamayenih.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
lake  trout  {Salmo  namaycush)^  Macki- 
naw trout,  or  great  lake  trout,  called 
togne  in  Maine;  from  namekusj  which  in 
the  Cree  dialect  of  Algonquian  signifies 
*  trout',  the  Chippewa  word  heing  name- 
go$.  Namekuf  is  a  diminutive  of  nameic, 
'fish*.  The  word  originated  in  x.  w. 
Canada.     See  Tb^^u^.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Vambe  (from  Nam-be-^,  the  native 
name^  probably  referring  to  a  round  hill 
or  a  round   valley).     A   Tewa   pueblo. 


MAN  (POTSHUNO) 


situated  about  16  m.  N.'of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mex.,  on  Nambe  r.,  a  small  tributary 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  It  became  the  seat 
of  a  Franciscan  mission  early  in  the  17th 
century,  but  was  reduced  to  a  visita  of 
Pojoaqne  in  1782.  Like  Santa  Clara  and 
Sia  this  pueblo  doubtless  owes  its  decline 
to  the  constant  intertribal  execution  for 
Buppoeed  evil  practices  of  witchcraft  ( Ban- 
deiier  in  Arch.  Inst  Pap.,  iii,  35,  1890). 
Pop.  79  in  1890, 100  (est.)  in  1904.  The 
Namb6  people  claim  to  have  once  inhab- 
ited the  now  ruined  pueblos  of  Agawano. 
Kaavn,  Reguayo,  Kekwaii,  Kopiwari,  ana 
Tobhipangge.  The  Nam  bis  clans,  so  far  as 
known,  are  Cloud  (Owhu),  Birch  (Nana), 


Fire  (Pa),  Mountain  Lion  (Qen),  Eagle 
(Tse),  Bear  (Ke),  Tobacco  (Sa),  Sun 
(Tan,  extinct),  Calabash  (Po),  Ant 
(Kunffyi),  Earth  (Nang),  Grass  (Ta). 
^^ePuebfos,  Tewa.  (p.  w.  h.) 

■unbe.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  212,  1868. 
».^Ward,  ibid.,  1864, 191, 1865.    Ka-im-lMa.— 


NAMBE   GIRL    (  PABLA    TAFOLLA) 

Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  T*ion..  i,  no.  9,  12.  1906. 
Ka-imbe.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Iiist.  Papers,  m, 
124,  lb90.  Ka-im-be. — Ibid.,  'itU)  (own  name  of  pue- 
blo). Ha-i-mbi.— Ibid.,  iv.  h3,  lh92  (or  NamW). 
Hamba.— Bent  (1H49)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  CorrcH., 
211,  1850.  ITambe.— MS.  en.  1715  quoted  by  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst.  I*apers.  v,  193.  Ih90. 
ITamb^. — D'Anvillc,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Vam- 
bAttn.— ^iatMchet,  Isleta  MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E..1HS,5 
(Isleta  name  for  the  people;  sing.  Nambe-hilide). 
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HmuM.— Cooper  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  161,  1870. 
Vunborn^p.— Hod^e.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1805  ( I»- 
leta  name  of  pueblo).  Vami  T«.— Simmon,  Rep. 
to  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  1850.  Kaa^.— t>omenecn, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  443,  1860.  Home's.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  ( Aeoma  name  of  pueblo). 
Kwni.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  37,  1891 
(Hano  name  of  pueblo). .  mui  Franoiaoo.— Villa- 
sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  425. 1748  (mission  name). 
San  Tranoiaoo  de  Hambe. — Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867,  218, 1868.  San  Frandaoo  Vambe.— Vetancurt 
(CO.  1693)  in  TeatroMex.,  in,  317, 1871.  Bt  Pran- 
eis.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  80,  1855.  yampe.— Pike, 
Exped.,  8d  map,  1810! 

Hameaug  (Mahican:  name-auk,  'fishing 
place,'  or  *  where  fish  are  taken.' — Trum- 
Dull).  A  former  villain  near  the  site  of 
New  London,  Conn.,  m  which  some  of 
the  conquered  Pequot  were  settled  in  1647 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mahican.  The 
last  chief  died  about  1740,  but  there  were 
still  a  considerable  number  of  Indians 
there  in  1755.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Hameag.— Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  292.  1809.  Han 
•ag.— SUles  (1762)  in  Mbm.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  1st  a., 
I.  101-103,  1809.  Hamoet— Mason  (1659),  ibid., 
4th  8.,  vii,  423,  1865.  Vameaoke.— Doc.  cited  by 
Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  34,  1881.  Hame- 
age. —Mason  (1648),  ibid.,  413.  ITameaug.— Hovt, 
Antiq.  Res.,  62,  1824.  Kaine«ag.-Deed  (1651) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  110,  1848. 
Va]neook.~Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  34, 1881. 
Vameoeko.— Hopkins  (1646)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  a,  VI,  834, 1863.  Hameoke.— Drake.  Bk. 
Inds..  bk.  2.  95,  1848.  Hamfiug.— Williams  (1647) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  a.,  ix,  268,  1846. 
Vamenfg.— Doc.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  34,  1881.  irammiof.— Ibid.  Kamyok.— 
Ibid.  Tawawa*.— Ibid..  72.  Tawawog.— Deed  of 
1654  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  a.,  x,  101-108, 1809. 
TWirawof.— Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  292, 1809. 

Hamequa.  The  only  daughter  of  Black 
Hawk  (q.  v.),  regarded  as  one  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  Sauk  maidens  of  her 
time.  A  ^oung  Baltimorean  of  high  so- 
cial standing,  l^ing  on  a  visit  to  Ft  Madi- 
son, Iowa,  became  enamored  of  her  and 
would  have  made  her  his  wife  but  for  the 
opposition  of  his  triends.  Namequa  ap- 
pears to  have  been  ever  faithful  to  her 
lather's  interests  and  to  his  memory,  and 
after  reaching  maturer  years,  and  even 
after  her  marriage,  was  a  constant  help 
to  her  mother,  especially  during  her  fath- 
er's imprisonment  and  after  his  death  in 
1838.  (c.  T.) 

Hameroaghqnona.  A  y\\  lage of  th e  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  in  the  present 
Alexandria  CO.,  Va.,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Potomac,  opposite  Washington,  D.  C. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Kamei  and  Haming.  Among  the  In- 
dians personal  names  were  given  and 
changed  at  the  critical  epochs  of  life,  such 
as  birth,  puberty,  the  first  war  expedi- 
tion, some  notable  feat,  elevation  to  chief- 
tainship, and,  finally,  retirement  from 
active  life  was  marked  by  the  atloption 
of  the  name  of  one's  son.  In  general, 
names  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
(1)  True  names,  corresix>nding  to  our 
personal  names,  and  (2)  names  which 
answer  rather  to  our  titles  and  honorary 
appellations.  The  former  define  or  indi- 
cate the  social  group  into  which  a  man  is 


bom,  whatever  honor  they  entail  being 
due  to  the  accomplishments  of  ancestors, 
while  the  latter  mark  what  the  individual 
has  done  himself. 

There  are  characteristic  tribal  differ- 
ences in  names,  and  where  a  clan  system 
existed  each  clan  had  its  own  set  of  names, 
distinct  from  those  of  all  other*  clans,  and, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  referring  to  the 
totem  animal,  plant,  or  object.  At  the 
same  time  there  were  tribes  in  which 
names  apparently  had  nothing  to  do  with 
totems,  and  some  such  names  were  apt 
to  occur  in  clans  having  totemic  names. 
Most  Siouan  clans  and  bands  had  names 
that  were  applied  in  a  definite  order  to  the 
boys  and  girls  bom  into  them.  A  Mohave 
child  bom  out  of  wedlock  received  some 
ancient  name,  not  commonly  employed 
in  the  tribe.  Among  the  interior  balish,  \ 
where  there  were  no  clans,  names  were 
usually  inherited  in  both  the  male  and 
female  lines  for  several  generations, 
though  new  names  were  continually  in- 
troduced that  were  taken  from  dreams 
or  noteworthy  events.  Loskiel  records 
that  a  Delaware  child  was  often  named 
in  accordance  ^ith  some  dream  that  had 
come  to  its  father.  According  to  Ross, 
a  father  among  some  of  the  northern 
Athapascan  tribes  lost  his  name  as  soon 
as  a  male  child  was  bom  and  was  hence- 
forth called  after  the  name  of  his  son; 
a  Thlingchadinne  changed  his  name  after 
the  birth  of  each  successive  child,  while 
an  unmarried  man  was  known  as  the 
child  of  his  favorite  dog.  Among  the 
Maidu  infants  might  be  named  with  ref- 
erence to  some  incident  occurring  at  the 
time  of  birth,  but  many  received  no 
names  other  tnan  such  general  appella- 
tions as  *  child,'  *baby,'  or  *boy,'  until 
they  were  old  enough  to  exhibit  some 
characteristic  which  suggested  something 
appropriate.  The  father  and  mother  ad- 
dressed a  boy  all  his  life  by  his  boyhood 
name.  A  girl,  however,  received  differ- 
ent successive  names  at  puberty,  child- 
birth, and  in  old  age.  The  Kiowa,  being 
without  clans,  received  names  suggestea 
by  some  passing  incident  or  to  commemo- 
rate a  warlike  exploit  of  some  ancestor. 
Sometimes,  however,  they  were  heredi- 
tary, and  in  any  case  they  were  b^towed 
by  the  grandparents  to  the  exclusion  of 
tne  parents.  Young  men  as  they  grew 
up  usually  assumed  dream  names,  in  ol)e- 
dience  to  visions. 

The  naming  of  a  rich  man's  child 
among  the  coast  Salish  was  accompanied  ' 
by  a  great  feast  and  distribution  of  prop- 
erty, and  an  invited  chief  publicly  an- 
nounced the  name  given.  Names  even 
originally  belonging  to  the  higher  class 
were  bestowed  upon  young  people 
among  the  Ilaida  and  Tlingit  when 
their  relatives  had  potlatches,  and   it 
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thus  i^esulted  that  names  individually 
acquired  became  in  time  hereditary  and 
were  added  to  the  list  of  common  names 
owned  by  the  clan. 

The  second  name,  or  title,  was  some- 
times, as  has  been  said,  bestowed  on 
accoant  of  some  brave  or  meritorioas 
action.  Thos  a  Pawnee  "  was  permitted 
to  take  a  new  name  only  after  the  per- 
formance of  an  act  indicative  of  great 
ability  or  strength  of  character/*  and  it 
was  done  daring  a  public  ceremonial. 
AnK>ng  the  Siouan  tnbes  a  similar  cus- 
tom seems  to  have  prevailed,  but  among 
the  Maidu  of  California  entrance  into  the 
secret  society  took  its  place  as  a  reason 
for  the  bestowal  of  new  titles.  On  the 
N.  W.  coast  a  man  adopted  one  of  the 
potlatch,  or  sacred,  names  of  his  pred- 
ecessor when  he  gave  the  mortuary 
feast  and  erected  the  grave  post.  At 
every  subsequent  potlatch  he  was  at 
liberty  to  adopt  an  additional  title,  either 
one  used  by  his  predecessor  or  a  new 
one  commemorative  of  an  encounter  with 
a  supernatural  being  or  of  some  success  in 
war  or  f  east-gi  ving.  A  long  with  his  place 
in  a  secret  society  a  Kwakiutl  obtained 
the  right  to  certain  sacred  names  which 
had  been  received  by  the  first  holder  of 
his  position  from  the  spirit  patron  of  the 
society  and  were  usea  only  during  the 
season  of  the  ceremonial,  like  the  titles 
employed  in  the  fraternal  and  other 
societies  of  civilized  life.  The  second 
name  amonp:  this  people  also  marks  indi- 
vidual excellence  rather  than  the  attain- 
ment of  an  hereditarv  position,  for  the 
person  did  not  succeed  to  the  office,  but 
nad  to  pai«  through  a  long  period  of 
training  and  labor  to  be  accepted.  After 
a  man  died  his  name  was  held  in  abey- 
ance for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  and 
if  it  were  taken  from  the  name  of  some 
familiar  object,  the  name  of  that  object 
often  had  to  be  altered,  but  the  taboo 
period  was  not  longer  than  would  allow 
the  perron's  succensor  to  collect  his  proj)- 
erty  and  give  the  death  feast,  and  a  sim- 
ple phonetic  change  often  satisfied  all 
scruples.  Changes  of  this  kind  seem  to 
have  been  carried  to  greater  extremes  by 
some  tribes,  notably  the  Kiowa,  where, 
on  the  death  of  any  member  of  a  family 
all  the  others  take  new  names,  while  ail 
the  terms  suggesting  the  name  of  the 
dead  person  are  dropped  from  the  lan- 
guage for  a  period  of  years.  Among  the 
coast  Salish  a  single  name  was  often 
used  by  successive  chiefs  for  four  or 
five  generations.  Among  the  Iroquois 
and  cognate  tribes,  acpordin^  to  Hewitt, 
the  official  name  of  a  chieftaincy  is  also 
the  official  name  of  the  officer  who  may 
for  the  time  being  become  installed  in  it, 
and  the  name  of  this  chieftaincy  is  never 
changed,  no  matter  how  many  persons 
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may  successively  become  incumbents  of 
it.  Unlike  the  Indians  of  most  tribes,  a 
Pueblo,  although  bearing  several  names, 
usually  retained  one  name  throughout 
life.  In  many  tribes  a  curious  custom 
prohibited  a  man  from  directly  address- 
ing his  wifej  his  mother-in-law,  and 
sometimes  his  father-in-law,  and  vice 
versa. 

Names  of  men  and  women  were  usually, 
though  not  always,  different  When  not 
taken  from  the  totem  animal,  they  were 
often  grandiloquent  terms  referring  to  the 
greatness  and  wealth  of  the  bearer,  or  they 
miehtcommemoratesome  special  triumph 
of  the  family,  while,  as  among  the  Navaho, 
nicknames  referring  to  a  personal  charac- 
teristic were  often  used.  The  first  name 
frequently  refers  to  something  which  es- 
pecially impressed  the  child's  mother  at 
the  time  of  its  birth.  Often  names  were 
ironical  and  had  to  be  interpreted  in  a 
manner  directly  opposite  to  the  apparent 
sense.  A  failure  to  understand  this,  along 
with  faulty  interpretation,  has  brought 
about  strange,  sometimes  ludicrous,  mis- 
conceptions. Thus  the  name  of  a  Dakota 
chief,  translated  *  Young-man-af raid-of- 
his-horBes,'  really  signifies  '  Young  man 
whose  very  horses  are  feared."  Where 
the  clan  system  did  not  flourish,  as 
among  the  Salish,  the  name  often  in- 
dicated the  object  in  nature  in  which 
a  person's  guardian  spirit  was  supposed 
to  dwell.  Names  for  houses  and  canoes 
went  by  families  and  clans  like  personal 
names  {ind  property  in  general. 

Names  could  often  be  loaned,  pawned, 
or  even  given  or  thrown  away  outright; 
on  the  other  hand,  they  might  be  adopted 
out  of  revenge  without  the  consent  of  the 
owner.  The  possession  of  a  name  was 
everywhere  jealously  guarded,  and  it  was 
considered  discourteous  or  even  insulting 
to  address  one  directly  by  it.  This  reti- 
cence, on  the  part  of  some  Indians  at  lea^t, 
appears  to  have  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
every  man,  and  every  thing  as  well,  was 
supposed  to  have  a  real  name  which  so 
perfectly  expressed  his  inmost  nature  as 
to  be  practically  identical  with  him. 
This  name  mi^ht  long  remain  unknown 
to  all,  even  to  its  owner,  but  at  some  crit- 
ical period  in  life  it  was  confidentially 
revealed  to  him.  It  was  largely  on  ac- 
count of  this  sacred  character  that  an  In- 
dian commonly  refused  to  give  his  proper 
designation,  or,  when  pressed  for  an  an- 
swer, asked  someone  else  to  speak  it. 
Among  the  Maidu  it  was  not  customary, 
in  addressing  a  person,  to  use  the  name 
descriptive  of  his  personal  characteristics. 

In  modern  times  the  problem  of  satis- 
factorily naming  Indians  for  purposes  of 
permanent  record  has  been  very  puz- 
zling owing  to  their  custom  of  changing 
names  and  to  the  i^orance  on  the  part 
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of  persons  in  authority  of  native  cus- 
toms and  methods  of  reckoning  descent. 
According  to  Mooney,  Setimkfa,  *Bear 
bearing  down  (an  antagonist)/  the  lion- 
orable  war  name  of  a  noted  Kiowa 
chief,  is  mistranslated  *  Stumbling' Bear.' 
Tenepiabi,  *Bird  coming  into  sight',  has 
been  popularly  known  as  'Humming- 
bird' since  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Florida 
in  1875,  probably  a  mistake  for  *  Coming 
bird.'  Hajo,  a  Creek  war  title  signifying 
'recklessly  brave,'  is  popularly  rendered 
'crazy,'  as  in  the  case  of  Chi  to  Hajo, 
leader  of  the  Creek  opposition  to  allot- 
ment, whose  name  is  popularly  and  offi- 
cially rendered  'Crazy  Snake.'  Even 
when  translated  correctly  an  Indian  name 
often  conveys  an  impression  to  a  white 
man  ciuite  the  reverse  of  the  Indian  con- 
notation. Thus 'Stinking  Saddle  Blanket' 
(Takaibodal)  might  be  considered  an  op- 
probious  epithet,  whereas  it  is  an  honor- 
ary designation,  meaning  that  the  bearer 
of  it,  a  Kiowa,  was  on  the  warpath  so  con- 
tinuously that  he  did  not  have  time  to 
take  off  nis  saddle  blanket.  '  Unable-to- 
buy,'  the  name  of  a  Haida  chief,  instead 
of  indicating  his  poverty,  commemorates 
an  occasion  when  a  rival  chief  did  not 
have  enough  propertv  to  purchase  a  cop- 
per plate  he  offered  for  sale. 

In  recent  years  the  Office  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs has  made  an  effort  to  systematize 
the  names  of  some  of  the  Indians  for  the 
purpose  of  facilitating  land  allotments,  etc. 
By  circular  issued  Dec.  1,  1902,  the  office 
set  forth  the  following  principles  govern- 
ing the  recording  of  Indian  names  on 
agency  rolls,  etc.:  (1)  The  father's  name 
should  be  the  family  surname;  (2)  the 
Indian  name,  unless  too  long  and  clumsy, 
should  be  preferred  to  a  translation; 
(3)  a  clumsy  name  may  be  arbitrarily 
shortened  (by  one  familiar  with  the  lan- 
jfuage)  without  losing  its  identity;  (4) 
if  the  use  of  a  translation  seems  neces- 
sary, or  if  a  translation  has  come  into 
sucn  general  and  accepted  use  that  it 
ought  to  be  retained,  that  name  should 
be  written  as  one  word. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Cookinlnd.  Aff.  Rep.  1904, 423-427, 
1905;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  J.  O.  Dorsey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884;  Fletcher  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Jan.  1899;  Hill-Tout  (1 )  in  Rep. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  1902,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  no.  4,  1905;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  II,  1884-88;  Loskiel,  Hist,  of  Mis- 
sions of  United  Brethren,  1794;  Mooney, 
Calendar  Hist.  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898;  Riggs,  Dakota-Eng.  Diet,  1852; 
Sapir  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Speck,  ibid.;  Teit  in  Mem  A^-  ^"^• 
Nat  Hist.,  II,  no.  4,  1900.  *  /j.  r.  s.) 
unenilifli  {J^^^matt^ril-^  ^  'gturgeon 
'-ir.  L).    A  band  J^f  ^  j..  w.  of 


man 


L.  Superior,  between  Rainy  lake  and  L. 
Nipigon,  in  Algoma.  Ontario,  about  1760. 
Chauvignerie  says  their  totem  was  a  stur- 
geon. They  are  probably  the  Nama  gens 
of  the  Chippewa. 

Kinonfeouiliu.— St  Pierre  (1753)  In  MaJOTy,  D4c., 
VI,  644,  1886.  Kakonkirhiriiuws.— Dobbe,  Hudson 
Bay,  23,  1744.  Kfmiiwiniid.— Wm.  Jones,  infn, 
1906.  Vameftiiiliea. --Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
556, 1853  (misprint).    HainalKlinii.—Chauvignerie 

il736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  1064,  1865. 
ruaewUinis.— Doc.  of  1736  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
XVII,  246, 1906.  Stnrfeon  Ii^^ians.— Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  18, 1744. 

Kamoit  A  village  of  a  tribe  of  the 
Chinookan  familv  formerljr  situated  on 
the  Columbia  side  of  Sauvies  id.,  Oreg., 
near  its  lower  end.  According  to  Lane 
(Ind.  Aif.  Rep.,  161, 1850)  the  inhabitants 
in  1850  were  associated  with  the  Cathla- 
cumup  and  Katlaminimim.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  them.  (l.  f.  ) 

Mamnit— Gairdner,  after  Framboise  (1885),  in 
Jour.  Qeog.  Soc.  Lond..  xi,  265,  1841.  Kah-moo- 
itk.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  1,822, 1900. 
ITamS'itk.— Boas,  infn,  1905.  Hamowit.— Ross, 
Adventures,  106, 1849.    Vaw-moo-it.— Ibid.,  286. 

Kamontaok.  A  trusted  Powhatan  Ind- 
dian  whom  Powhatan  gave  to  Capt.  New- 
port in  1608  in  return  for  the  English  boy, 
Thomas  Savage,  left  with  the  former  for 
the  purpose  oi  gaining  knowledge  of  the 
language,  manners,  customs,  and  geog- 
raphy of  tidewater  Virginia.  Namontack 
was  of  shrewd  and  subtle  character,  and 
proved  of  service  to  the  English  in  pre- 
venting attack  and  in  obtaining  ne^ed 
corn  (Smith,  Works,  Arbered.,  128, 1884J. 
He  was  subsequently  sent  to  Englana, 
and  on  the  way  back,  in  1610,  was  mur- 
dered in  the  Burmudas  by  an  Indian 
companion. 

Hampa  imaffe.  A. smalt  human  figure  of 
baked  clay,  IJ  in.  in  height,  apparentljr  in- 
tended to  represent  a  female.  It  is  so 
much  injured  by  exposure  that  the  fea- 
tures are  entirely  destroyed  and  the 
hands  and  feet  are  missing.  It  derives  its 
archeological  interest  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  a  depth 
of  320  ft  by  an  artesian  well  sand-pump, 
at  Nam  pa,  Idaho,  in  1889.  According  to 
Emmons,  the  formations  in  which  the 
pump  was  operating  are  of  late  Ter- 
tiary or  early  Quatemaiy  age;  and  the 
apparent  improlibility  of  the  occurrence 
Ota  well-modeled  human  figure  in  de- 
posits of  such  great  antiouity  has  led  to 
grave  doubt  as  to  its  autnenticity.  It  is 
one  of  those  discoveries  which,  on  ac- 
count of  the  importance  of  the  prob- 
lems involved,  requires  definitive  veri- 
fication. It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  age  of  this  object,  supposing  it  to  be 
authentic,  corresponds  with  that  of  the 
incipient  man  whose  bones  were  recently 
recovered  by  Dubois  from  the  late  Ter- 
tiary or  early  Quaternary  formations  of 
Java,  and  it  follows  that  the  autochthon- 
ous American  sculptor  had  produced  thia 
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''beautiially  formed '*  figure  of  a  woman 
at  a  period  when  the  Master  of  the  Uni- 
veree  had  eofceetied  only  in  blocking  out 
the  first  rude  suggestion  of  the  hnman 
form  divine  in  the  Old  World. 

The  history  of  this  speinmen  is  given 
by  Wright  in  l*roc.  ^Ekxjton  8oc.  Nat. 
Hist..  Jan.  1890,  and  Feb.  1891.  Em- 
mons' statement  regarding  the  age  of  the  . 
formations  involvtS  is  given  in  the  same 
connection.  Its  authenticity  is  ques- 
tioned by  Powell  in  Pop.  Sci.  Month Iv, 
July,  18»3.  (w.  H.  H.)* 

Hamtkaket.     A  Nanset  village   on  or 
near  Namskaket  cr.,  Barnstable co.,  Mass. 
The  Indians  sold  the  site  in  1644. 
JMwkrkft  —Freeman  (1792)  in  M}u«.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll..  1st  &.  I.  232,  1806.     KaamMhAtet.— Bradford 

im.  IMO).  iMd..4tb  f^.,  iii.  373, 1K56.  Kamakelcet— 
lorton  ( l«i68}  quoi4*d  bv  Drake.  Ind.  Warn,  276, 
1K25.  HamMktfhett.— Bradford  ( raJ650)  in  Mora. 
HL<,  S<K^  Coll.,  4tb  ■..  ni,  219. 1856. 

Hamakattap.     A    former    Chitimacha 
village  in  St  Martins  parish,  La. 
Bayoa  ChkuTiUage.— Oatflchet  in  Trans.  Anthrop. 
&OC.  Wahh..  II,  152,  1883.     Vamu  Ic^teup.— Ibid. 
(fvfm«=>*villa^'). 

Hamampain.    See  Wetatnoo. 

Vana  (also  Nanay,  Nan^).  A  subordi- 
nate chief  and  warrior  of  the  Chiricahua 
Apache  during  their  hostilities  against  the 
whites  in  the  latter  part  of  the  19th  cen- 
Uir>'.  He  was  Victorious  associate  until 
the' death  of  the  latter  in  Mexico  in  1880. 
In  July  1881,  with  15  warriors  who  had 
been  with  Victorio,  Nana  crossed  the  Rio 
Grande  and  made  his  way  into  New  Mex- 
ico, where  he  was  joined  by  25  Mescaleros. 
He  then  made  a  rapid  and  bloody  raid 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  territory, 
falling  upon  herders  and  prospectors, 
murdering  them  without  mercy.  The 
band  wai4  driven  back  to  Mexico  by  the 
troops  in  Augunt  of  the  same  year.  This 
was  probably  the  last  serious  raid  made 
by  Nana,  who  was  now  an  old  man. 
Bonrke  (Apache  Campaign,  99, 1886)  de- 
scribes him  as  having  **a  strong  face, 
marked  witli  intelligence,  courage,  and 
good  nature,  but  with  an  under  stratum 
of  cruelty  and  vindictiveness.  He  has 
received  many  wounds  in  his  countless 
fights  with  the  whites,  and  limps  very 
perceptibly  in  one  leg."  Lummis  (Land 
of  PocoTiempo,  178, 1893)  speaks  of  Nana 
as  fond  of  wearing  in  each  ear  a  huge  gold 
watch  chain. 

Vana.     The  Birch  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 
Vanatdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  iX/352,1896 
(ld<5a=*  people'). 

Vanabosho.  The  demiurge  of  the  eos- 
mologic  traditions  of  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  known  among  the  various  peoples 
by  several  unrelated  names,  based  on 
some  marked  characteristic  or  dominant 
function  of  this  personage.  A  mong  t  hese 
names  are  Jamum,  Kloskap  (Gloskap), 
Manabozbo,    Messou,     Micnabo,  Mina- 


bozho,  Misabos,  Napiw,  Nenabozho, 
Wieska,  VVisakedjak,  and  their  dialectic 
variants.  The  etymologies  proposed  for 
these  several  names  are  most  probably 
incorrect,  wholly  or  in  material  parts. 

Nanabozho  is  apparently  the  imper- 
sonation of  life,  the  active  quickening 
power  of  'life — of  life  manifested  and 
ehibodied  in  the  myriad  fonns  of  sen- 
tient and  physical  nature.  He  is  there- 
fore reputed  to  possess  not  only  the 
power  to  live,  but  alw  the  correlative 
power  of  renewing  his  own  life  and 
of  quickening  and  therefore  of  creating 
life  in  others.  He  impersonates  life  in 
an  unlimited  series  of  diverse  personali- 
ties which  represent  various  phases  and 
conditions  of  life,  and  the  histories  of  the 
life  and  acts  of  these  separate  individuali- 
ties form  an  entire  cycle  of  traditions  and 
myths  which,  when  comimred  one  with 
another,  are  soujetimes  apj>arentlv  con- 
tradictory and  incongruous,  relating,  as 
these  stories  do,  to  the  unrelated  objects 
and  subjects  in  nature.  The  conception 
named  Nanal)ozho  exercit-es  the  diverse 
functions  of  many  persons,  and  he  like- 
wise suffers  their  jmins  and  needs.  He 
is  this  life  struggling  with  the  many 
forms  of  want,  misfortune,  and  death  that 
come  to  the  Ixxlies  and  beings  of  nature. 

The  true  character  of  the  concept  em- 
bodied in  the  personality  calle<i  Nana- 
bozho  has  been  misconceived.  Horatio 
Hale,  for  example,  calls  the  Chippewa 
Nanabozho  a  fantastic  deity,  declaring 
him  to  have  no  relation  to  the  Irocjuois 
Te'horo''*hiawa'k'ho'",  whereas  he  is  in 
everything  but  minor  details  itlentical 
with  the  Iroquoian  conception  embodied 
in  the  latter  personality.  Few,  if  any,  of 
the  characteristic  acts  and  functions  of 
the  one  may  not  safely  and  correctly  be 
predicated  of  the  other,  and  it  is  a  remark- 
able parallel  if  the  one  is  not  a  concept 
borrowed  by  the  people  of  one  linguistic 
family  from  the  thought  of  the  other.  If 
independent  creations,  they  agree  in  so 
many  points  that  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  the  one  suggested  the  other.  Even 
the  play  of  popular  interpretation  and 
etymologic  analysis  have  made  like  er- 
rors in  the  events  connected  with  the  life 
history  of  each.  In  the  Iroquois  legend 
the  brother  of  Te*horo"'hiawa'k'ho°  is 
reputed  to  have  been  embodied  in  chert 
or  flint,  a  statement  based  on  a  miscon- 
ception arising  from  the  common  origin 
of  some  terms  denotive  of  ice  on  tlie  one 
hand  and  of  chert  on  the  other.  A  like 
error  gave  rise  t^)  the  Chipi)ewa  name  for 
chert  or  flint  (?mt>/:jmm),  which  signi- 
fies *  ice-stone,*  and  the  connection  l)e- 
tween  mahutu,  *w()lf,'  and  nui'lmlit;,  'a 
flint  or  chert,'  also  a  name  of  Chakeke- 
napok,  the  brother  of  Nanal)ozho.  The 
confusion  is  that  the  ruler  of  winter,  the 
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ruler  clothed  in  frost,  ice,  and  snow,  ie 
identified  with  chert  or  flint,  in  Iroquois 
too,  because  of  the  identity  of  origin  be- 
tween the  terms  for  crystal  or  sparkling 
ice  and  the  smooth  glistening  surface  of 
chert  or  flint 

In  Potawatomi  and  cognate  tradition 
Nanabozho  is  the  eldest  of  male  quad- 
ruplets, the  beloved  Chipiapoos  being  the 
:8econd,  Wabosbo  the  third,  and  Chake- 
kenapok  the  fourth.  They  were  bat- 
ten by  a  great  primal  being,  who  had 
come  to  earth,  and  were  bom  of  a  reputed 
daughter  of  the  children  of  men.  Nana- 
bozho was  the  professed  and  active  friend 
of  the  human  race.  The  mild  and  gentle 
but  unfortunate  Chipiapoos  became  the 
warder  of  the  dead,  the  ruler  of  the  coun- 
try' of  the  manes,  after  this  transforma- 
tion. Wabosso  ( *  Maker  of  White ' ) ,  see- 
ing the  sunlight,  went  to  the  northland, 
where,  aasummg  the  form  of  a  white  hare, 
he  is  regarded  as  possessing  most  potent 
manito  or  orenda  (q.  v.).  Lastly,  Cha- 
kekenapok,  named  from  chert,  flint,  or 
firestone  (?fire),  was  the  impersouation 
originally  of  winter,  and  in  coming  into 
the  world  ruthlessly  caused  the  death  of 
his  mother. 

Having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
Nanabozho,  still  feeling  deep  resentment 
for  the  death  of  his  mother,  resolved  to 
avenge  it  by  the  destruction  of  his  brother 
Chakekenapok.  The  two  brothers  soon 
grappled  with  each  other.  Chakekenapok 
finally  turned  and  fled,  but  Nanabozho 
pursued  him  over  the  world,  finally  over- 
taking and  striking  him  with  a  deerhom 
or  a  chert,  fracturing  or  chipping  pieces 
from  various  parts  of  his  body,  and  de- 
stroying him  by  tearing  out  his  entrails. 
The  fragments  from  Chakekenapok 's  body 
became  huge  rocks,  and  the  masses  of 
flint  or  chert  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world  show  where  the  conflicts  between 
the  two  brothers  took  place,  while  his 
entrails  became  vines.  Before  the  Indians 
knew  the  art  of  fire-making  Nanabozho 
taught  them  the  art  of  making  hatchets, 
lances,  and  arrowpoints. 

Nanabozho  ana  Chipiapoos  dwelt  to- 
gether in  a  land  far  removed  from  the 
haunts  of  mankind.  They  were  noted 
for  excellence  of  body  and  beneficence  of 
mind,  and  for  the  supreme  character  of 
the  magic  power  they  possessed.  These 
qualities  and  attributes  excited  the  bitter 
antagonism  of  the  evil  manitos  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  waters,  who  plotted  to  destroy 
these  two  brothers.  Nanabozho,  who 
was  immune  to  the  effects  of  adverse 
orenda  and  from  whose  knowledge  noth- 
ing was  barred,  knew  their  snares  and 
devices  and  hence  eluded  and  avoided 
them.  He,  however,  warned  Chipiapoo8» 
his  less-gifted  brother,  not  to  leave  their 
lodge  or  to  separate  from  him  e^^^  ^^^  * 


moment.  But,  disregarding  this  admoni- 
tion, one  day  ChipiajMxw  ventured  out  of 
the  lodge  and  went  on  the  ice  of  a  great 
lake,  probably  L.  M  ichigan.  This  temerity 
was  the  opportunity  sought  by  the  mani- 
tos, who  broke  the  ice,  causing  Chipia- 
poos to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  lake, 
where  Kis  body  was  hidden  by  the  mani- 
tos. Upon  returning  to  the  lodge,  Nana- 
bozho, missing  Chipiapoos  and  surmising 
his  fate,  became  inconsolable.  Every- 
where over  the  face  of  the  earth  ne  sought 
for  him  in  vain.  Then  he  became  en- 
raged and  waged  relentless  war  against 
allmanitos,  wreaking  vengeance  by  pre- 
cipitating a  multitude  of  them  into  the 
abyss  of  the  world.  He  next  declared  a 
truce  in  order  to  mourn  for  his  brother, 
disfiguring  his  person  and  covering  his 
hea<l  to  indicate  grief,  bitterly  weeping, 
and  uttering  from  time  to  time  the  name 
of  the  lost  and  unhappy  Chipiapoos.  It 
is  said  Nanabozho  secluded  himself  for 
six  years  in  his  lodge  of  mourning. 
During  this  truce  the  evil  manitos, 
knowing  the  unlimited  powers  of  Nana- 
bozho and  recollecting  the  destruction 
of  the  vast  numbers  of  manitos  by  their 
metamorphosis  to  gratify  his  anger, 
consulted  together  to  devise  means 
for  pacifying  Nanabozho*s  wrath;  but 
through  fear  of  their  great  a'lversary 
their  plans  came  to  naught.  At  last  four 
of  the  manitos,  hoary  with  age  and  ripe 
in  experience  and  wisdom,  and  who  had 
not  t^en  parties  to  the  death  of  Chipia- 
poos, undertook  a  mission  of  pacification. 
Having  built  a  lodge  of  condolence  near 
that  ofNanabozho,  they  prepared  a  feast 
of  welcome,  filling  with  tobacco  a  pipe 
the  stem  of  which  was  a  calumet,  and 
then  silently  and  ceremoniously  moved 
toward  their  antagonist.  The  four  am- 
bassadors severally  carried  a  bag  made 
from  the  entire  skin  of  an  otter,  a  Ivnx, 
a  beaver,  or  of  some  other  animal,  wliich 
contained  magically  potent  medicines 
and  powerful  fetishes.  Arriving  at  the 
lo<lge  of  Nanabozho,  thev  chanted  to 
him  with  ceremonial  formality  their  good 
intentions  and  kind  greetings,  and  asked 
him  to  be  pleased  to  accompany  them  to 
their  lodge.  Moved  by  these  greetings, 
Nanabo2no  uncovered  his  head,  and, 
arising,  washed  himself  and  then  accom- 
panied them.  On  his  entering  the  lodge 
the  manitos  offered  him  a  cup  of  purifica- 
tion medicine  preparatory  to  his  initia- 
tion into  the  Micfe,  or  Grand  Medicine 
Society.  Nanabozho  partook  of  the  draft, 
and  at  once  found  himself  completely 
freed  from  feelings  of  resentment  and 
melancholy.  Then  the  prencribed  ritual 
was  performed  by  the  manitos.  The 
proper  dances  and  the  chants  of  the  Mid^ 
were  chanted,  and  tlie  four  manitos,  hu- 
manized primal  beings,  gently  applied  to 
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Nanabozho  their  rnndikomn,  or  magically 
potent  medicine- Dags,  which,  after  cere- 
monially blowing  their  orenda  or  magic 
power  into  him,  they  cast  on  the  ground. 
At  every  fall  of  the  medicine-bags  Nana- 
bozho became  aware  that  the  melancholy, 
sadness,  hatred,  and  anger  that  oppressea 
him  gradually  left,  ana  that  beneficent 
affection  and  feelings  of  joy  arose  in  his 
heart.  On  the  completion  of  his  initia- 
tion he  joineil  in  the  dances  and  in  the 
chanting;  then  they  all  ate  and  smoked 
together,  and  Nanabozho  expressed 
thanks  to  his  hosts  for  initiating  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  grand  medicine. 

To  further  show  their  good  will,  the 
manitos,  by  the  exercise  of  their  ma^c 
powers,  brought  back  the  missing  Chipia- 
poos,  but,  owing  to  his  metamorphosis, 
ne  was  forbidden  to  enter  the  lodge. 
Having  received  a  lighted  torch  through 
a  chink  in  the  walls  of  the  lodge,  he  was 
required  to  go  to  rule  the  country  of 
the  manes,  where,  with  the  lighted  torch 
he  carried,  he  should  kindle  a  fire  that 
should  never  be  extinguished,  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  uncles  and  auntfi---namely, 
all  men  and  women — who  would  re)>air 
thither.  Subsequently,  Nanabozho  again 
descended  upon  the  earth,  and  at  once  ini- 
tiated all  his  family  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  grand  medicine.  He  provided  each 
of  them  with  a  medicine-bag,  well  sup- 
plied with  potent  medicines,  charms,  and 
fetishes.  He  also  strictly  enjoined  upon 
them  the  need  of  perpetuating  the  accom- 
panying ceremonies  among  their  de- 
scendants, explaining  to  them  that  these 
practices  faithfulljr  ob8er\'ed  would  cure 
their  diseases,  obtain  for  them  abundance 
in  fishing  and  hunting,  and  gain  for  them 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies. 

8ome  hold  to  the  doctrine  that  Nana- 
bozho created  the  animals  for  the  food 
and  raiment  of  man ;  that  he  caused  those 
plants  and  roots  to  grow  whose  virtues 
cure  disease  and  enable  the  hunter  to  kill 
wild  animals  in  order  to  drive  away  fam- 
ine. These  plants  he  confided  to  the 
watchful  care  of  his  grandmother,  the 
great-grandmother  of  the  human  race, 
Mesakkummikokwi,  and  lest  man  should 
invoke  her  in  vain  she  was  strictly  for- 
bidden ever  to  leave  her  lodge.  So,  when 
collecting  plants,  roots,  and  herbs  for 
their  na&ral  and  magic  virtues,  an  Al- 
gonquian  Indian  faithfully  leaves  on  the 
ground  hard  by  the  place  whence  he  has 
taken  the  root  or  plant  a  small  offering  to 
Mesakkummikokwi. 

It  is  said  that  Nanabozho  in  his  many 
journeys  over  the  earth  destroyed  many 
ferociousmonstersof  landand  water  whose 
continued  existence  would  have  placed 
in  jeopardy  the  fate  of  mankind.  It  is 
believed  by  the  faithful  that  Nanabozho, 
zesting  trom  his  toils,  dwells  on  a  great 


island  of  ice  floating  on  a  laxf^  sea  in  the 
northland,  where  the  seraphim  of  auroral 
light  keep  nightly  vigil.  It  is  also  be- 
lieved that  should  he  set  foot  on  the  land 
the  world  would  at  once  take  fire  and 
every  living  being  would  share  with  it  a 
common  destruction.  As  a  perversion  of 
an  earlier  tradition,  it  is  said  that  Nanabo- 
zho has  placed  four  beneficent  humanized 
beings,  one  at  each  of  the  four  cardi- 
nal points  or  world-quarters,  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  welfore  of  the  human 
race — the  one  at  the  k.  supplies  light 
and  starts  the  sun  on  his  daily,  journey 
over  the  sky;  the  one  at  the  s.  supplies 
warmth,  heat,  and  the  refreshing  dews 
that  cause  the  growth  of  the  soothing 
tobacco  plant,  and  of  com,  beans, . 
squashes,  and  all  the  herbs  and  shrubs 
that  he&T  fruit;  the  one  at  the  w.  supplies 
cooling  and  life-giving  showers;  lastly, 
the  one  at  the  n.  supplies  snow  and  ice, 
enabling  the  tracking  and  successful  pur- 
suit of  wild  animals,  and  who  causes  them 
to  hibernate,  to  seek  places  of  conceal- 
ment from  the  cold  of  winter.  Under 
the  care  of  the  man-being  of  the  s. 
Nanabozho  placed  lesser  humanized  be- 
in^,  dominantly  bird-like  in  form,  whose 
voices  are  the  thunder  and  the  flashing 
of  whose  e^es  is  the  lightning,  and  to 
whom  offerings  of  tobacco  are  made  when 
their  voices  are  loud  and  menacing. 

Like  the  Iroquois  and  Huron  sages,  the 
Algonquian  philosophers  taught  that  the 
disembodiea  souls  of  the  d€»d,  on  their 
journey  to  the  great  meadow  in  which  is 
situated  the  village  of  their  deceased  an- 
cestors, must  cross  a  swift  stream  precari- 
ously bridged  by  a  tree  trunk,  which  was 
in  continual  motion.  Over  this  the  manes 
of  the  justified  pass  in  safety,  while  the 
shades  of  the  vicious,  overcome  by  the 
magic  power  of  adverse  fate,  fail  at  this 
ordeal,  and,  failing  into  the  abyss  below, 
are  lost 

Another  and  equally  credited  tradition 
is  to  the  effect  that  a  manito  or  primal 
man-being  formed  a  world  which  he  peo- 

Eled  with  man-beings  having  the  form 
ut  not  the  benevolent  attributes  of  man, 
and  that  these  primal  man-beings,  doing 
nothing  but  evil,  finally  caused  the  de- 
struction of  the  world  and  themselves  by 
a  flood;  that  having  thus  satisfied  his  dis- 
pleasure the  primal  man  being  brought 
the  world  again  out  of  the  waters  and 
formed  anew  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
but,  being  alone,  the  latter  seemed  dis- 
consolate and  weary  of  life.  Then,  pitv- 
ing  him,  the  primal  man-being  brought 
him  as  he  slept  a  sister  for  a  companion. 
Awaking,  the  young  man  was  rejoiced  to 
see  his  sister,  and  the  two  dwelt  together 
for  many  years  in  mutual  amusement  and 
agreeable  discourse.  Finally  the  young 
man  dreamed  for  the  first  tmie,  and  he 
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related  his  dream  to  his  sister,  saying 
that  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
five  young  man-beings  would  that  night 
visit  their  lodge,  and  that  she  was  for- 
bidden to  speak  to  or  in  any  manner  rec- 
ognize any  of  the  first  four  who  would . 
seek  admission  to  the  lodge,  but  that 
she  should  welcome  the  fifth  when  he 
would  seek  admission.  This  advice  she 
followed.  After  their  metamorphosis 
these  four  primal  young  man-beings  be- 
came respectively  Sama  or  Tobacco,  who, 
receiviujEf  no  answer  from  the  sister,  died 
of  chagrin;  Wapekone  or  Sguash;  Eshke- 
tamok  or  Melon,  and  Koiees  or  Bean, 
who  shared  the  fate  of  the  first.  But 
Mandamin  or  Corn,  the  fifth,  was  an- 
swered and  welcomed  by  the  sister,  and 
he  entered  the  lodge  and  became  her  hus- 
band. Then  Mandamin  buried  his  four 
comrades,  and  soon  from  their  graves 
sprang  up  resy^ectively  tobacco,  stiuashes, 
melons,  and  beans  in  such  quantity  as  to 
supply  them  for  the  year,  and  tobacco 
enough  to  enable  them*  to  make  offerings 
to  the  primal  man-beings  and  to  smoke 
in  council.  From  this  union  sprang  the 
Indian  race. 

In  one  version  of  the  prevailing  Algon- 
quian  cosmogonic  story  it  is  said  that 
before  the  formation  of  the  earth  there 
was  only  water;  that  on  the  surface  of 
this  vast  expanse  of  water  floated  a  large 
raft  on  which  were  the  animals  of  the 
various  kinds  which  are  on  the  earth  and 
of  which  the  Great  Hare  was  the  chief. 
They  sought  a  fit  and  firm  place  on  which 
to  disembark;  but  as  there  were  in  sight 
only  swans  and  other  waterfowl,  they 
began  to  lose  hope,  and,  having  no  other, 
they  retjuested  the  beaver  to  dive  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  up  some  earth  from 
the  bottom  of  the  water,  assuring  him  in 
the  name  of  all  the  animals  present  that, 
should  he  return  with  only  a  single  par- 
ticle, it  would  produce  an  earth  sufficiently 
spacious  to  contain  and  nourish  all.  But 
the  beaver  sought  an  excuse  for  refusal, 
saying  that  he  hati  already  dived  around 
the  raft  and  had  failed  to  reach  the  bot- 
tom. He  was  pressed  so  strongly  to  make 
anew  so  worthy  an  attempt,  however,  that 
he  took  the  hazard  and  dived.  He  re- 
mained without  returning  for  so  long  a 
time  that  the  supplicants  believed  him 
drowned.  Finally  thev  saw  him  appear 
nearly  dead  and  motionless.  Then  all  the 
animals,  seeing  that  he  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  remount  the  raft,  at  once  interested 
themselves  to  take  him  into  it.  After  ex- 
amining carefully  his  paws  and  tail,  they 
found  nothing.  But  the  little  hope  left 
them  of  being  able  to  save  their  lives  com- 
pelled them  to  address  themselves  to  the 
otter  to  ask  that  he  make  an  attempt  to 
find  earth  at  the  l)ottom  of  the  waters. 
It  was  told  him  that  hig  own  safety,  as 


well  as  theirs,  depended  on  the  result  of 
his  effort.  So  the  otter  yielded  to 
their  urging  and  dived.  He  remained 
in  the  depths  of  the  waters  a  longer  time 
than  did  the  beaver,  but,  like  him,  he 
came  to  the  surface  without  success. 
The  impossibility  of  finding  a  place  to 
dwell  where  they  could  subsist  left  them 
nothing  more  to  hope,  when  the  musk- 
rat  offered  to  attempt  to  find  the  bottom, 
and  he  flattered  himself  that  he  would 
bring  back  sand.  Although  the  beaver 
and  the  otter,  much  stronger  than  he,  had 
not  been  able  to  accomplish  the  task,  they 
encouraged  him,  promising  even  that,  if 
he  succeeded  in  his  attempt,  he  should  be 
the  ruler  of  the  whole  world.  The  musk- 
rat  then  cast  himself  into  the  waters  and 
bravely  dived  into  the  depths.  After 
remaining  therein  nearly  an  entire  day 
and  night  he  appeared  motionless  at  the 
side  of  the  raft,  belly  uppermost  and 
paws  closed.  The  other  animals  care- 
fully took  him  out  of  the  water,  opened 
one  of  his  paws,  then  a  second,  then  a 
third,  and  finally  the  fourth,  where  there 
was  a  small  grain  of  sand  between  his 
claws.  The  Great  Hare,  who  was  en- 
couraged to  form  a  vast  and  spacious 
earth,  took  this  grain  of  sand  and  let  it 
fall  on  the  raft,  which  l)ecame  larger. 
He  took  a  part,  and  scattered  it,  which 
caused  the  mass  to  increase  more  and 
more.  When  it  was  of  the  size  of  a 
mountain  he  willed  it  to  turn,  and  as 
it  turned  the  mass  still  increased  in  size. 
As  soon  as  it  appeared  quite  large  he 
gave  orders  to  the  fox  to  examine  his 
work  with  power  to  enlarge  it.  He 
obeyed.  The  fox,  having  learned  that 
the  earth  was  of  such  size  that  he  could 
easily  take  his  prey,  returned  to  the  Great 
llare  to  inform  him  that  the  earth  was 
large  enough  to  contain  and  nourish  all 
the  animals.  After  this  report  the  Great 
Hare  went  over  his  work,  and,  on  going 
around  it,  found  it  imi>erfect.  He  has 
since  not  been  disposecl  to  trust  any  one 
of  all  the  other  animals,  and  ever  keei>s 
on  enlarging  the  earth  by  ceaselessly 
going  around  it.  The  rumblings  heard 
m  the  caverns  of  mountains  confirm  the 
Indians  in  the  belief  that  the  Great  Hare 
continues  the  work  of  enlarging  the 
earth.  He  is  honored  by  them,  and  they 
regard  him  as  the  god  who  has  formecl 
the  land. 

Such  is  what  the  Algonquians  teach 
regarding  the  formation  of  the  earth, 
which  they  believe  is  borne  on  a  raft. 
Concerning  the  sea  and  the  firmament, 
they  assert  that  they  have  existed  for  all 
time.  After  the  formation  of  the  earth 
all  the  other  animals  withdrew  into  the 
pla(*i«  most  fitted  to  them,  where  they 
could  feed  and  find  their  prey.  The  first 
of  these  having  died,   the  Great  Hare 
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cmuBed  men  to  be  bom  from  their  cada- 
vers, even  from  those  of  the  fish  which 
were  found  alone  the  banks  of  rivers 
which  he  had  made  in  forming  the  earth, 
and  gave  each  a  different  mngnage  or 
dialect.  Because  some  ascribed  their 
origin  to  the  bear,  others  to  the  elk, 
and  thus  to  all  the  different  animals, 
they  believed  that  they  had  their  being 
from  these  creatures.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Hanahuaai.    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. . 
Hawhnmi  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  24, 1868. 
Ha-na-wa'-aL— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Vanaimo  (contraction  of  Snanaimux). 
A  Salish  tribe,  speaking  the  Oowichan 
dialect,  living  about  Nanaimo  harbor,  on 
the  B.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  and  on 
Nanaimo  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  161  in  1906. 
Their  gentes  are  Anuenes,  Koltsiowotl, 
Kaalokul,  Tewetken,  and  Yesheken. 
VaoaimM.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  165,  1861.  Haaai- 
■ik.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Dall  In  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  1. 241, 1877.  Kaaaiido.— Douglas  in  Jour. 
Roy.  Oeog.  Soc.,  246,  1854.  Bnawitnooh.— Tolmie 
and    Dawson,   Vocabn.    Brit.   Col.,    120b,   1884. 


■OQ.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
32, 1889.  Boaaaimaehs.— Grant  In  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  293.  1857. 

Vanuaakowuk  {NhiSmifktv^igi,  Hhun- 
derers.  * — W.  J. ) .  A  gens  of  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes. 

Vft-Bi-aia'-k0w-Qk.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170, 1877 
( trans.  *  thunder ' ) .  Veaameldwagi.  — Wm.  Jones, 
infn,  1906. 

Kananawi  (AV-nan-a-wri,  a  species  of 
lizard).  A  clan  of  the  Tuwa  (Earth  or 
Sand)  phratry  of  the  Hopi.— Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Vanaththeshin  ( *black -horizontal-stripe 
aliens',  referring  to  the  Zuf\i).  ANavaho 
clan,  descended  from  a  body  of  Zufii  who 
amalgamated  with  the  Navaho. 
HaaaMAi*.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni.  IM,  1890.  VaaaaCtf'zin.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  80, 1897. 

VanatlugunTi  {Nd/nH-Uu* gdfi^yiy  or,  in 
abbreviate  form,  Nd/nd-Uu  'giifl^  or 
Nd^nA-tsu'gHn^f  *  spruce- tree  place').  A 
traditional  Cherokee  settlement  on  the 
site  of  Jonesboro,  Washington  co.,  Tenn. 
The  name  of  Nolichucky  r.  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  word.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  527,  1900. 

Vanattoho.  Probably  a  subdivision  of 
one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy 
which  resided  in  a  village  on  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana,  and,  according  to  Joutel,  were 
allies  of  the  Kadohadacho,  Natchitoch, 
and  Nasoni  in  1687.  They  probably 
drifted  southward  in  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century,  g^radually  lost  their  distinc- 
tive organization,  and  became  mei^ged 
with  their  kindrea  during  the  turbulence 
of  that  period,  suffering  distress  incident 
to  the  introduction  of  new  diseases  by  the 
whites.  In  1812asettlementof  12  families 
was  said  to  exist  near  the  locality  of  their 
former  villages.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 

Vadaooa.— La  Haxpe  (17U)  In  Marsry,  Ddc,  yi,  243, 
1S88.    Vadaooa.— Jeflerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 


Hanatseho.  —Trimble  (1818)  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  259, 1822  (village).  Xatohoos.— Douay  (ctu 
1687)  quoted  by  Shea.  Disoov.  Miss.  Val..  218, 1852. 
KathoMs.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
1, 168, 1846.  Kathsooa.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  278, 1728. 
Katsohooks.— Coxe,  Carolana,  10,  1741  (also  Nat- 
choos).  Vatsohok.— Ibid.,  map.  Katsehos.— Jou- 
tel (1687)  in  Mar^nr,  D6c.,  iii.  409,  1878.  Hat- 
sooa.— La  Harpe  (1719),  ibid.,  vi.  263. 1886.  Pecan 
Polat.— Trimble  (m.  1812)  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  269, 1822  (Nanatscho.or). 

Hanawongi^abe.  The  principal  chief, 
about  the  middle  of  the  19th  centur>',  of 
the  Chippewa  of  L^ike  Superior.  He  was 
bom  about  1800,  and  was  noted  chiefly  as 
an  orator,  and  as  the  father  of  Ahshah- 
waygeeshegoqua  ( *The  Hanging  Cloud ' ), 
the  so-called  *' Chippewa  Princess*',  who 
was  renowned  as  a  warrior  and  as  the 
only  female  among  the  Chippewa  allowed 
to  participate  in  the  war  ceremonies  and 
dances,  and  to  wear  the  plumes  of  the 
warriors.  Nanawonggabe  is  described  as 
having  been  of  less  than  medium  height 
and  size,  and  as  having  intelligent  ^- 
tures.  See  Morse  in  Wis.  Hist. Boo. Coll., 
Ill,  338, 1857. 

Kanawu.  The  Small  Striped  Squirrel 
clan  of  the  Tuwa  (Earth  or  Sand )  phratry 
of  the  Hopi. 

Ka'-aa-wii  wna-wii. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  404. 1894  (tru<l-m(=i*clan*). 

ilanay.    See  Nana. 

Han-ehee-ning-ga.    See  Nacheninga. 

Vandell.  A  Tenankutchin  village, 
named  from  its  chief,  with  80  inhabitants 
in  1885;  situated  on  Tetling  r.,  near  Wag- 
ner lake,  about  20  m.  from  Tanana  r., 
lat  63°  20^,  Alaska. 

ITandeU.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  463.  1906. 
Xaadellaa.— Error  cited,  ibid.  ITandeU'sTiliafe.— 
Allen,  Rep.,  75, 137, 1885. 

Hantf.    See  Nana, 

Hanepaihemet  A  Nipmuc  chief  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonies.  His  home  was 
in  Medford,  Middlenex  co.,  near  Mystic 
pond.  His  houne,  it  is  said,  unlike  others, 
was  elevated  on  a  scaffold  about  6  ft 
above  the  ground,  on  a  hill,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  was  his  fort  He  was  killed 
about  1619.  His  widow,  who  subse- 
quently married  Webcowit,  assumed  the 
chieftaincy  and  was  known  as  the  Squaw- 
sachem  of  the  Nipmuc.  He  left  5  chil- 
dren— one  known  as  Sagamore  James 
became  sachem  of  Saugus;  another,  the 
sachem  of  Winnesimet.  (c.  t.  ) 

Kang.  The  £arth  or  Sand  clans  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara, 
Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex.,  and 
Hano,  Ariz. ;  that  of  Tesuque  is  extinct. 
Cf.  Nung. 
ira»-td6a,— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  350. 1896 

i Nambe   and   Tesuque   form;    ^Wa=' people'). 
rte-t6wa.— Ibid.  (Hano  form).      Ha-td6a.— Ibid. 
(San  Juan  and  Santa  Clara  form). 
Hang.    The  Stone  clan  of    the  Tewa 

Eueblo  of  San  Juan,  N.  Mex.     Said  to 
e  distinct  from  the  Na  (Earth  or  Sand) 
clan  of  that  pueblo.     Cf.  Ku, 
ITaB-tdoa.— HodKe  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  862, 1896 
(td^a' people^). 
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KanibM  ('fish-eaters').  Probably  a 
Choctaw  tribe  which  early  in  the  ISth 
century  occupied  a  village  near  the  Mo- 
bile and  Tohome  tribes,  about  5  leagues 
from  Ft  Mobile,  on  Mobile  bay,  Ala. 
Their  earlier  home,  according  to  Hamil- 
ton (Col.  Mobile,  90-91, 1897T,  was  at  the 
bluff  on  Tombigbee  r.,  still  known  as 
**  Nanna  Hnbba,"  just  above  its  junction 
with  Alabama  r.  After  removal  to  the 
vicinity  of  Ft  Mobile  they  were  absorbed 
by  the  Mobile  tribe. 

VamabM.— P^nicaut  (1702)  in  Margry,  D^.,  v, 
427. 1883.  Haniaba.^effery8,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 
1776.  Vaaiabw.— P^nicaut  (1702)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  1, 80, 1869. 

Haniokflah.  One  of  the  chiefs  sent  by 
the  Ohio  Shawnee  in  1765  to  negotiate  a 
treatv  of  peace  with  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  on 
behalf  of  the  British  government.  The 
treatv  was  signed  at  Johnson  Hall,  N.Y., 
July'l3,  1765.--N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vir, 
755,  1856. 

Hanihaba  (nont/i  *hill,'  aba  *  above*). 
One  of  the  5  hamlets  comprising  the 
former  Choctaw  town  of  Imongalasha, 
in  the  present  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — Hal- 
bert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432, 1902. 

Hanikypaafoii.  One  of  the  chiefs  sent 
by  the  Shawnee  of  Ohio  in  1765  to  nego- 
tiate a  treaty  of  peace  with  Sir  Wm.  John- 
son in  behalf  of  the  British  government. 
The  treaty  was  completed  and  signed  at 
Johnson  Hall,  N.Y.,  July  13, 1765.— N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VII,  755,  1856. 

Hanipaona  (Choctaw:  'high  moun- 
tam '  — Gatschet;  *  hUl  top '— Halbert ) . 
An  important  town  visited  in  1559-60  by 
Tristan  de  Luna,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Santa  Cruz  de  Nanipacna;  situated  in  s. 
Alabama,  not  far  from  Alabama  r.  Hal- 
bert  (Gulf  States  Hist.  Mag.,  ii,  130, 1903) 
thinks  it  was  on  the  s.  side  of  Alabama 
r.  in  the  present  Wilcox  co. ,  while  Lowery 
(Spanish  Settlements,  361, 1901 )  places  it 
farther  down  the  river,  in  Monroe  co. 
It  had  been  visited  and  partly  destroyed 
by  other  white  men,  probably  De  Soto's 
expedition,  some  years  before,  (j.  m.  ) 
Hanipaona.— Barcia,  Efnsayo,  33. 1723.  Hapionooa.— 
FairlMinks,  Fla.,  59,1901  (misprint).  Santa  Onude 
Hanipaona.— Barda,  op.  cit. 

Kannehamgeh  (Creek:  nini  ^trair, 
hamgin  *  one ' :  *  single  trail  * ) .  The  *  *  old 
town ' '  inhabited  by  the  Natchez. — Adair, 
Am.  Inds.,  196,  1775. 

Hanortalik.  An  Eskimo  village  on  a 
small  island  in  s.  Greenland,  lat.  60°. 

Hannortalik.— Ausland,  162.  1886.  Hanortalik.— 
Nansen,  First  Crossing.  807, 1890.  Hennortalik.— 
Koldewey,  German  Arct.  £xp>ed.,  182, 1874. 

Kanpanta  (Naf^^partta,  *  deer ' ) .  A  Qua- 
paw  gens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
229,  1897. 

Kanpanta.    A  Deer  gens:  a  division  of 
the  Washashewanun  gens  of  the  Osage. 
Ka  v't»«.— Dorsey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E    2S4, 1897 
r  Turtle  with  a  seriated  crest  alonf  tbe  shell'). 
Ha-'paota.— Ibid.  ^ 


Kaniattioo.     A  former  Matchotic  village 
on  Rappahannock  r.,  s.  w.  of  the  present 
Hampstead,  in  King  George  co.,  Va. 
Hansattioo.— Herrman,  map,  16^0.    Kanxatiooa.— 
Jefferson,  Notes.  138. 1801. 

Hansemond  ( from  nansamendj  'one  goes 
to  fish,*  or  *one(who)  goes  to  fish  (or 
fishing),'  possibly  originally  a  personal 
name. — Gerard).  An  imj)ortant  tribe 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  (q.  v.) 
formerly  occupying  a  territory  on  the  s. 
side  of  lower  James  r.,  Va.,  within  the 

E resent  Nansemondand  Norfolk  cos.,  and 
aving  their  principal  town,  "Nandsa- 
mond,'*  probably  al)Out  the  present 
ChuckatucK  in  the  former  county.  They 
were  estimated  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  in 
1608,  at  200  warriors,  or  jx^rhaps  a  total 
population  of  700  or  800.  Like  the  other 
tribes  of  the  confederacy  they  quickly 
declined  after  the  advent  of  the  whitet^, 
and  in  1722,  when  they  are  mentioned  in 
the  Albany  treaty  with  the  Iroquois,  they 
numbered,  according  to  Beverley,  only  150 
in  all.  A  scattered  band  of  about  180 
mixed-bloods,  mostly  truck  farmers,  ptill 
keep  up  the  name  near  Rowershill,  a 
few  miles  s.  w.  from  Norfolk.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Hancyxnond.— Vasvall  (16G7)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  i, 
169, 1886.  Handiamunds.— Smith  (1G24),  Va.,  S47, 
1884.  Hanamonda.— Albany  conf.  (1722)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi«t.,  V,  673.  1S.^5.  Nantamond.— Bev- 
erley, Va.,  bk.  8,  63,  170).  Kanaamond.— Smith 
il629),  Va.,  II.  64,  1819.  Hanseman.— Wiiithrop 
1647)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,4th8.,  VII.43H.  1865, 
Tanaemond. — Doc. of  1729  in  Martin,  N.  C.  i,app., 
xvii,  1829.  Hanacmun.— Harrison  (1647)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  VII,  438,1865.  Haaamonda.— 
Jefferson,  Notes,  138,  1801.  Kaasamonda.— Boudi- 
not,  Star  in  the  West,  127,  1816.  Hauaamund.— 
Smith  (1629).  Va.,  ii,  10. 1819. 

Hantahala  (^Cifl'ddyelt  (*  middle  [i.  e. 
noonday]  sun^).  Orijjinally  the  name 
of  a  point  on  Nantahala  r.  near  Jarrett 
station,  Macon  co.,  N.  C,  where  the  cliffs 
are  so  perj:)endiciilar  that  the  sun  is  not 
seen  at  their  basses  until  noon;  later  ap- 
plied to  the  neighboring  Cherokee  settle- 
ment of  Briertown  (q.  v.) . 
ITantahala,— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  5-28. 
1900.  Kantiyallee.— Doc.  of  1799 quoted  by  K(Jyce 
In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887.  Huntialla. 
—Mooney,  op.  cit. 

Hantapoyao.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  s. 
bank  of  James  r.  in  Surry  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Hantaughtaound.  A  tribe  and  viUaee 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  foruierly 
s.  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Essex  and 
Caroline  cos.,  Va.  In  1608  they  numbered 
about  750. 

Vandtaaghtaonnd.— Strochey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  87, 
1849.  HanUughtaound.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  117, 
repr.  1819.  Kantautaound. — Simons  in  Smith,  Ibid., 
189.  Haudtaughtaound. — Purchas,  Pilgrimi^s,  iv, 
map.  1716  ( misprint).  Kautaurhtacunda.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  9,  1848  (mispnnt). 

Hantiooke  (from  Nentego,  var.  of  Dela- 
ware UnechigOy  Utialachtgo,  ^tidewater  peo- 
Ele').     An  Important  Algonquian  tribe 
ving  on  Nanticoke  r.  of  Maryland,  on  the 
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E.  shore,  where  Smith  in  1608 located  their 
principal  village,  called  Nanticoke.  They 
were  connected  linguistically  and  ethnic- 
ally with  the  Delawares  and  the  Conoy, 
notwithstanding  the  idiomatic  variance 
in  the  language  of  the  latter.  Their  tra- 
ditional history'  is  brief  and  affords  but 
little  aid  in  tracing  their  movements  in 
prehii^toric  times.  The  10th  verse  of 
the  fifth  song  of  the  Walam  Olum  is 
translated  by^  Squier:  "The  Nent«gos 
and  the  Shawanis  went  to  the  south 
lands."  Although  the  Shawnee  and 
Nanticoke  are  brought  together  in  this 
ven^e,  it  does  not  necessarily  indicate' 
that  they  separated  from  the  main  bodv 
at  the  same  time  and  place;  but  in  both 
cases  the  separation  appears  to  have  oc- 
curred in  the  region  that  in  verse  1,  same 
canto,  is  designated  Talega  land,  which 
was  probably  in  Ohio,  since  their  tradi- 
tion recorded  by  Beatty  (Brinton,  l^nape 
Leff.,  139,  18H5)  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Shawnee.  It  is  also  probable 
that  •* south"  in  the  legen<l  signitiessome 
i)oint  below  the  latitude  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
but  not  6.  of  the  Kanawha.  A  different 
and  more  probable  account  was  given  to 
Heckewelder  by  the  old  chief,  White, 
who  said  that,  being  great  trapi)er8  and 
fishers,  they  separated  from  the  Dela- 
wares after  the^  had  reached  their  east- 
em  seat  and  wandered  s.  in  search  of  good 
fishing  and  trapping  grounds. 

The  Conoy  in  1660  informed  the  gov- 
ernor of  Maryland  of  a  **  league  that  liad 
existed  for  13  generations  with  an  em- 
peror of  Nanticoke  lineage  at  its  head, 
which  embraced  all  the  tribes  of  the 
province,  and  also  the  Potomac  and,  as 
they. pretended,  even  the  Iroquoian  Con- 
eetnga"  (Maryland  Arch.,  Proi\  Counc, 
ia36-67,  403).  The  Tocwogh  of  Smith, 
as  well  as  the  later  Doag,  were  possibly 
identical  with  the  Nanticoke. 

A  short  time  after  its  settlempent  the 
Marj'land  cxjlony  found  the  Nanticoke  a 
thoiii  in  its  side.  As  early  as  1642  they 
were  formally  declared  to  be  enemies, 
and  not  until  1678  was  the  strife  com- 
pose<l  by  treaty.  A  renewal  of  hostilities 
was  threatened  in  1687,  but  by  prudent 
measures  this  was  prevented  and  the 
peace  reaffi  rmed.  In  1698,  and  from  that 
time  forward  as  lon^  as  they  remained  in 
the  r^on,  reservations  were  set  aside  for 
them.  In  1707  they  had  at  least  7  vil- 
lages. In  1722  their  principal  village, 
called  Nanduge  by  Beverley,  contained 
about  100  inhabitants  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  '*  empress,"  who  ruled  over 
all  the  neighbonng  Indians.  At  that 
time  they  numbered  about  500.  Soon 
afterward  they  began  to  move  n.,  stop- 
ping for  a  time  on  the  Susquehanna, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Juniata,  and  about 


1748  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe  went 
up  the  Susquehanna,  halting  at  various 
points,  and  finally  settled  under  Iroquois 
protection  at  Chenango,  Chugnut,  and 
Owego,  on  the  b.  branch  of  the  Susque- 
hanna in  8.  New  York.  They  were  esti- 
mated at  about  500  in  1765.  A  part  re- 
mained in  Maryland,  where  they  were 
still  living  under  the  name  of  Wiwash 
in  1792,  although  reduced  to  about  30. 
In  1753  a  part  of  those  on  the  upper 
Susquehanna  joined  the  Iroquois  in  w. 
New  York,  with  whom  they  were  still 
living  in  1840,  but  the  majority  of  the 
tribe,  in  companv  with  remnants  of 
the  Mahican  and  \Vappinger,  emigrated 
to  the  W.  about  1784  and  join^  the 
Delawares  in  Ohio  and  Indiana,  with 
whom  they  soon  became  incorporated, 
disappearing  as  a  distinct  tribe.  A  few 
mixed  bloods  live  on  Indian  r.,  Delaware. 

The  Nanticoke  were  distinguished  from 
neighboring  tribes  b\'  a  darker  color  and 
peculiar  customs.  They  appear  to  have 
been  devoted  to  fishing  and  trapping  as 
a  means  of  subsistence.  Heckewelder 
says:  *'They  are  said  to  have  been  the 
inventors  of  a  poisonous  sul)8tance  by 
which  they  could  destroy  a  whole  settle- 
ment of  people,  and  they  are  accused  of 
being  skilled  in  the  arts  of  witchcraft. 
It  is  certain  they  are  dreaded  on  this  ac- 
count. I  have  known  Indians  who  firmly 
believed  that  they  had  people  among 
them  who  could,  if  they  pleased,. destroy 
a  whole  army  by  merely  blowing  their 
breath  toward  them.  Those  of  the  Le- 
nape  and  other  tribes  who  pretend  to 
witchcraft  say  that  they  learned  the 
science  from  the  Nanticokes."  What 
particular  characteristic,  art,  or  knowl- 
edj?e  caused  them  to  be  looked  upon  in 
this  light  is  not  stated;  but  it  probably 
was  their  knowledge  of  poisons  and  the 
8in|cular  custom,  which  Heckewelder  de- 
scribes, of  removing  the  bones  of  their 
dead  from  place  to  place  during  their  va- 
rious shiftings.  They  appear  to  have  had 
a  head  chief,  to  whom  the  English,  adopt- 
ing Old  World  terms,  applied  the  name 
emperor  to  distinguish  him  from  the  sub- 
ordinate chiefs  w'hom  they  called  kings. 
The  line  of  descent  of  the  former  was 
in  the  female  line,  and  as  noted  above, 
if  Beverley  be  correct,  a  woman  might, 
under  certain  circumstances,  hold  the 
chieftaincy.  Their  towns  appear  to  have 
been  in  some  instances  fortified,  as  Smith 
says:  **They  conducted  us  to  tneir  palli- 
zaiioed  towne»  mantelled  with  the  barkes 
of  trees,  with  scaffolds  like  mounts, 
brested  about  with  brests  very  formally." 

The  Nanticoke  confederacy  appears  to 
have    included,   besides    the  Nanticoke 

§roi)er,  the  Arseek,  Cuscarawaoc,  Nause, 
»zinies  (?),  and  Sarapinagh.    The  Nan- 
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ticoke  had  at  various  times  the  following 
villages:  Askimimkansen,  Byengeahtein 
(mixed),  Chenango,  (mixed),  Locust 
Necktown,  Matchcoiichtin,  Matcheatto- 
chousie,  Nanduge,  Natahquois,  Pekoi- 
noke,  Pohecommeati,  Teahquois,  and 
Witicliquaom.  ( j.  m.    c.  t.  ) 

DoAfos.— liord  Baltimore  (1650)  quoted  by  Boz- 
man,  Md.,  1. 119,  1837.  doaf*.— Writer  of  1676  in 
Maas.  Hiat.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  IX,  165, 1871.  Oannia- 
tanitieh-ron«.— Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq..  iv,  75, 18K2 
(Mohawk  name).  Mantaquak.— Brownell,  Ind. 
Races,  166.  1853  (misprint).    ITaatiookei.— Peters 

il760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX.  258. 1871. 
raaduya.— Beveriey.  Va.,  bk.8,  62,  1705.  Haata- 
qnaek.  —Smith  ( 1629) ,  Va.,  i,  map.  repr.  1819.  Haa- 
taqaaes.~Rafine8que  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  introd., 
87,1824.  Kaataquak.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.. 
1, 175,  repr.  1819.  Hantekokies.— Maumee  counc. 

il793}  in  Am.  8t  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  367,  1832. 
iaatiakokies.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the 
West,  423, 1850.  Kaatioo.— Heckewelder  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc. Coll., 2d  8.,  X,  129.1823.  Haatioook.— Bar- 
ton, New  Views,  app.,  5, 1798.  KaBtiooes.~Rafln- 
esque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  introd..  37, 1824.  Kanti- 
ookM.— Mar8he(1744)in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
s.,  VII.  199, 1801.  KaatiookB.— German  Flats  conf. 
(1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Viil,  229, 1857.  Haa- 
tioooks.— Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  8.,  IX,  92,  1804.  Haatihoket.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  80,  1854.  Vaatikoket.— Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
245,  1856.  Vaatikokiea.— Brant  (1793)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,350, 1832.  Kaatiooki.— Macau- 
ley,  N.  Y..  Ill,  89,  1829.  Vaatioket.— Ft  Johnson 
conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vii,  173. 1866. 
Haatiquaoks.  —  Heekewelder  (1819}  quoted  by 
Bozman,  Md.,  1, 177, 1887.  KaatiquaKs.— Bozman, 
Md.,  1, 110,  1837.    Kaatue.— Herrman,  map,  1670. 

HaatyookM Peters  (1761)  in  Mass.    Hist.  Soc. 

Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  440, 1871.  Haataqoake.— Purchas, 
PiUrimes,  iv,  1713  (misprint).  Vaatiooket.— 
Vater,  MItht  pt.  8,  sec.  8,  812,  1816  (misprint). 
Heat^.— Beckewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Bozman, 
Md.,  I,  174.  1837  (own  name).  Ventegowi.— 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  204,  1885.  Kaatioo.— 
Heekewelder  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  x, 
129,1823.  OUT^ohgo.— Heekewelder  (1819)  auoted 
by  Bozman,  Md.,  i,  174, 1837  ('bridge  people',  so 
called  by  the  Mahican  and  Delawares  because  of 
their  custom  of  felling  trees  across  streams  on 
which  to  set  their  traps,  and  of  their  skill  in 
fastening  Ic^  together  to  form  bridges). 
Soaaehaoeradejrfhroones. — Albany  conf.  (1748) 
in   N.   Y.    Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Vl,    441,    1855   (be- 

Jond-the-sea  people' ) .  Soaaiadaradig hroonas.— Ft 
ohnson  conf.  (1756),  ibid.,  vii,  106,  1856. 
BoaBihaderadighroones.~Pt  Johnson  conf.  (1753), 
ibid.,  VI,  811.  1865.  Schaaadarighroeaeft.— Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (1755), ibid..  964.  8ohaniadaradigh- 
roonas.  —  Ibid.,  988.  8onaai,ha,der,adyffh,rooB,> 
•et.— Clinton  (1750),  ibid.,  648.  Smaiatera- 
tiokrohae.— Heekewelder  (1819)  quoted  by  Boz- 
man, Md.,  1,174,  1837  (beyond-tne-sea  people': 
Iroquois  name).  Shaaiadaradifhrooaas.— Ft 
Johnson  conf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii, 
60,  1856.  Shanihadaradighrooaes.  —Albany  conf. 
[1764)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  v,  30,  1836. 
Bkaaatiaratioao.— Montreal  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.Col. Hist.  X.603. 1858.  Bkaniadaradighrooaat.  — 
Ft  Johnson  conf.  ( 1755) ,  ibid. ,  vi,  977,  W55.  8kaa- 
iatarati-hflca,— Gatflchet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  B.  A.E.. 
1886  (Tuscarora  name).  Bkaaiataratioao.— Mon- 
treal conf.  (17.56)  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  H ist., X, 600, 1858. 
Skaaigadaradighrooaas.— Johnson  (1756).  ibid..  VII, 
186, 1856.  Skaniodaraghrooaas.  —Ft  Job  nson  con  f . 
(1766), ibid.,  46.  Skaun-ya-U-ha-ti-hawk.— Maoau- 
ley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  166,  1829.  Taax.— Smith  (1629). 
Va.,  113,  repr.  1884  ( from  Tawachguano).  Tawaok- 
fuiCas. —Heekewelder  (1819)  quoted  bv  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  ii,  52, 1836 '(Delaware 
name:  'bridge  people',  from  taiachquoan,  'a 
bridge*).  Tawaokignuio.— Schoolcraft  Ind.Tribes, 
VI,  131. 1857.  Tayachqaaas.— Heekewelder  (1819) 
quoted  by  Bozm&n,  Md.,  j,  174  luo,  Tiawoo. — 
Easton  treaty  (1767)  in  N.  V.  Do^  ^-  ^jj;t.,  vii, 
294,  1866.    lW*-flmJtii  (I029)   v^^-   ^77,  repr. 


1819.  Trappert.— Heekewelder  (1819)  quoted  by 
Bozman,  Md.,  i,  174, 1837  (name  sometimes  used 
by  the  whites,  having  reference  to  their  skill  in 
trappinganimals).  XTaaehtgo.— Ibid.  (Delaware 
name) .  weauhtokowuk.— Aupaumut(1791)quoted 
by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  20,  1885  (Mahican 
name). 

Hanticoke.  A  sort  of  bean;  from  the 
name  of  an  Algonquian  tribe.  Laweon 
(Hist  Carolina,  76,  1709)  mentions  nan- 
ticokei  among  **the  pulse  which  we  found 
the  Indians  possessed  of  when  we  settled 
in  America.'*  (a.  f.  c.) 

Kantnokot  When  first  seittled  by  the 
whites  this  island,  s.  of  the  coast  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  occupied  by  two  tribes 
whose  names  have  not  been  preserved. 
One  occupied  the  w.  end  of  the  island 
and  was  supposed  to  have  come  from  the 
mainland  by  way  of  Marthas  Vinevard; 
the  other  tribe  li\ed  at  the  e.  end  and 
was  said  to  have  come  direct  from  the 
mainland.  The  two  tribes  were  inde- 
pendent and  were  hostile  to  each  other. 
They  had  several  villages  and  numbered 
about  1,500  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
island  in  1642  (Mayhew).  In  1763  there 
were  only  358  remaining  and  two-thirds 
of  these  died  of  a  fever  the  next  winter. 
In  1792  there  were  only  20  left,  and  these 
were  reduced  in  1809  to  2  or  3  persons  of 

Fure  blood  and  a  few  of  mixed  race.  The 
ndian  names  of  different  districts,  which 
were  probably  the  names  of  villages  also, 
were  Shimmoah  (also  a  village),  Tetau- 
kimmo,  Shaukimmo,  Quayz,  Podpis, 
Squam,  Sasacacheh,  and  Siasconsit,  and 
the  village  Miacomet  (Notes  on  Nan- 
tucket (1807)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  Ill,  25-26,  1815).  For  information 
concerning  the  early  grants  and  convey- 
ances of  Nantucket  lands,  see  Bull.  Nan- 
tucket Hist.  Assn.,  1, 1896-1902.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Maatukes.— London  Doc.  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l. 
Hist.,  in,  328,  1868.  Maatukett.— Ibid.  Kaa- 
tuokett.— Ix)ndon  Doc.  (1692-3).  ibid.,  iv,  28, 1864. 
Kaatuoqaat.— London  Doc.  (1664).  ibid.,  in,  84, 
1853.  Naatukes.— Holland  Doc.  (1664).  ibid.,  II, 
296. 1858.  Haatukatt— London  Doc.  (1674),  ibid.. 
Ill,  215, 1863. 

Hantuxet  A  division  of  the  Unami 
branch  of  the  Delawares  formerly  living 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware. — Macau- 
ley,  N.  Y.,  II,  166,  1829. 

Hannalikmut  (Make  people':  Kodiak 
name).  A  division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Va-aua-li'-q*iaat— Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 
(•people  around  the  lake':  Chugachiffmiut 
name).  Ha-au'-a-liUt'.— Ibid,  ('lake  people^:  Ka- 
nlagmiut  name). 

Hanmnpuin.    See  Weetamo. 

Haniintoiioo.  A  sachem  of  the  Narra- 
ganset,  son  of  Miantonomo,  called  also 
C^nonchet  or  Quananchit.  He  was  the 
first  signer  of  the  treaty  of  Oct.  1675,  but 
supplied  the  strength  of  the  Narraganset 
war  against  the  English,  his  young  men 
having  long  secretly  supported  Philip. 
He  escaped  with  his  life  from  the  fight 
of  Dec.  1675,  and  in  Mar.  1676  defeated 
the  English  under  Capt.  Peirse;  but  in 
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April  of  that  year  he  was  surprised  by  an 
English  force  and  surrendered.  He  was 
taken  to  Stonington,  Conn.,  and  was  shot 
by  representatives  of  his  allied  enemies 
under  the  eyes  of  the  English.  His  head 
was  sent  as  a  trophy  to  the  magistrates  of 
Hartford  (De  Forest,  Inds.  of  Conn.,  282, 
1852) .  Nanuntenoo  was  tall  and  strongly 
built,  and  wasaman  of  courageandability. 
H  is  fame  at  times  was  hardly  less  than  that 
of  K  ing  Philip.  Some  of  his  sayings  have 
been  preserved.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Vannsek.    An  Eskimo  settlement  in  s. 
K.    (ireenland. — Meddelelser  om    Grun-  • 
land,  XXV,  map,  1902. 

VannMUMouk  (Nhiugu^lsotoiia^,  Hhey  go 
by  the  name  of  the  buffalo. ' — ^W.  J. ) .    A 

Sms  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
a-Bva-mu'-M-ak.— Morgan,  Anc.  Boo.,  170, 1877. 
Vemuwiadwfgt.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Kanvoffaloklak.  A  Magemiut  village 
on  one  of  the  lakes  connected  with  Kvich- 
ivak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  100  in  1880. 
H—T0f>iakhlafininte.--Nel8on  (1879)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geoe.  Dkt.  Alaska,  4M,  1906  {mute=' 
*  people*).  HaaTOfalokl«k.~Baker,  ibid.  Kaa- 
▼  of alokhlafamate.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  Im  (misprint).  Vaawogalokhlaffa- 
■rate.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  54,  1881  (mis- 
print). 

Vanyaayi  ( perhaps  *  people  of  Nanya' ) . 
The  most  important  social  group  among 
the  southern  Tlingit.  They  belong  to 
the  Wolf  clan,  have  their  winter  town  at 
Wrangell,  and  camp  in  summer  along 
Stikine  r.  in  Alaska.  Ket^hittan  and 
Kutshittan  are  given  as  divisions. 
Vaa-aa-aa-ffau.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,1869. 
jraaaa'rL— Boos,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  25, 
1889.  ViB-ff0he-ari.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120. 
1K85.  Hanya'avi.— Bwanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £., 
19M.  ' 

Vanykypntton.    See  Nanikypusson^ 

Kaniewaspe  ( *  quiet  heart ' ) .  The  prin- 
cipal settlement  of  the  Osage  formerly  in 
Neosho  valley,  s.  e.  Kans.  According  to 
De  Smet  its  inhabitants  numbered  600  in 
1850. 

fia'^M  w^spe.— Dorsey,  Osa^e  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E..  1888.  Sia'^te  wiSspe.— Ibid.  Vaase-Waspe.— 
De  8met,  W.  Missions,  355, 1856. 

Vaogeh  ( '  deer ' ) .  A  clan  of  the  Seneca. 
Oaacadashl— French  writer  Q666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hijit.,  IX,  47,  1855.  Va-o^-geh.— Moigan, 
League  Iroq.,  46, 80, 1851  (Seneca  form). 

Vapa.  A  name  of  doubtful  Indian 
origin,  now  used  to  designate  a  county,  a 
town,  a  river,  and  a  creek  in  California. 
So  far  as  can  be  learned  it  was  not  used  as  a 
village  name  by  either  the  Win  tun  or  the 
Yukian  Wappo,  the  territories  of  both  of 
which  peoples  embrace  parts  of  Napa  co., 
the  boundary  between  them  passing  just 
N.  of  Napa  Citv.  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  218, 1877)  lists  itasaPatwin 
trit)e.  (s.  A.  B.) 

VapaL     A  mixed  Athapascan  and  Kus- 
kwogmiut  village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Kus- 
kokwim  r.,  a  little  above  Kolmakof, 
Alaska;  pop.  23  in  1890. 
iMaamte.— Mallock  in  Nat.  Qeog.  Mag.,  ix,  91, 


Kaipai.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  Nushagak  district,  Alaska; 
pop.  11  in  1890. 

Vapaimittt— 11th  Census,  Alaaka,164, 1893(EBkimo 
name  for  the  people). 

Hapaifkak.    A   Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwira 
r.,  about  4  m.   below  Bethel,   Alaska; 
pop.  196  in  1880,  97  in  1890. 
jrapaiski{camut.—KlI buck  quoted  by  Baker,  Oeofir. 


[Ibuck  quoted  Dy  BaKer,  < 

VaMakeaffamiut. — 1 1  th 

i3.     jfapaakiafamuto. — P 


Diet.  Alaslta,  1902.         _ 

8118.  Alaska,  164. 1893.     Vapaakiafamato.— Fetrofl 

in  10th  Census,  AIa«lca,  17,  18K4. 

Hapakiak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  village  on 
the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r.,  about 
10  m.  below  Bethel,  Alaska;  pop.  98  in 
1880. 

ITapachiak^chfanmt.— Kilbuck  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet  Alaslca,  454,  1906.  Vapakaiafamnt.— 
Nelflon  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pt.  1,  23,  map,  1899. 
Sapabaiacamute.— Fetroff  in  10th  CensuR,  Alaska, 
17t  18^.  Jlapiaiayacamittt— 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
104,  1893.  Vapahayafamato.— Petroff,  Resources 
of  Alaska,  53. 1881. 

Kapaklulik.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Man^oak  r.,  Alaska,  s.e.  of  Sela- 
\nk  lake,  about  lat.  86°  20^,  Ion.  160«  20^ 
Kah-park-ltt-lik.-  .^toney  (1886)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet.  Alaslia.  454, 1906.  Vapaklalik.— Baker, 
Ibid. 

Kapakntak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  an 
island  variouslv  called  Ettyhren,  Ipekut, 
and  Chirluk,  off  the  n.  b.  coast  of  Sil)eria. 
Pop.  62  in  5  houses  about  1895;  37  in  4 
houses  in  1901. 

Kapa'kutak.— Bofiroras.  Chukchee,  29,  1904  (Eski- 
mo name).  Kepe'kuten.— Ibid.  (Chukchee  name). 

KapMhneednta  ('Red  man  who  flees 
not').  A  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  the  first 
full-blood  Dakota  man  to  be  baptized  and 
received  into  a  Christian  church,  lie 
was  a  eon  of  the  sister  of  Mrs  Renville, 
wife  of  Joseph  Renville  the  trader,  and 
claimed  kindred  with  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal chiefs  of  the  Mdewakanton.  He  is 
described  as  having  l)een  above  the  aver- 
age height,  well  formed,  and  with  a  coun- 
tenance indicative  of  intelligence,  kind- 
ness, and  honesty.  He  was  baptized  at 
Lac-qui-Parie,  Minn.,  Feb.  21,  1840,  re- 
ceiving the  name  Joseph  Napeshnee;  his 
wife  was  received  into  the  cnurch  at  the 
same  time,  and  he  brought  four  children 
to  be  baptized,  three  of  them  by  former 
wives.  His  wife  died  within  5  years, 
when  he  married  a  convert,  Pretty  Rain- 
bow, who  deserted  him ;  he  later  married 
another  Christian  woman  and  removed 
to  Little  Crow's  Village,  a  few  miles  below 
Ft  Snelling,  on  the  Mipsispippi,  where 
many  of  his  relatives  lived.  Here  he 
became  ill  with  fever,  and  liecause  of  his 
change  of  religious  faith  his  people  re- 
fused him  food  and  help.  When  the 
outbreak  of  the  Sioux  began  in  1862, 
Joseph,  like  the  other  Christian  Indians, 
befriended  the  whites,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  was  engaged  as  a  (iovem- 
ment  scout,  a  iK)sition  which  he  held  for 
several  years,  returning  finally  to  Lac- 
qui -Parle  where  he  died  m  July  1870.    In 
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his  last  years  Joseph  was  respected  for 
his  piety  and  industry  by  both  whites 
and  Indians.  For  nearly  10  years  he  was 
a  ruling  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  sup^rted  his  family,  notwithstand- 
ing the  infirmities  of  old  age,  without 
Government  aid.  See  Williamson  in 
Minn.  Hist,  Soc  ColL,  iii,  188,  1880. 

Hapetaca.  A  villajg;e  of  the  Yustaga 
tribe  or  "province'*  in  Florida,  the  scene 
of  one  of  the  fiercest  battles  between  the 
Indians  and  De  Soto's  troops  in  1539.  It 
was  probably  on  one  of  the  head-streams 
of  Suwannee  r.  (j.  m.)  ' 

KapaUea.— Qentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  quoted  by 
Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr.,  i,  41,  1904.  Hap«tao«.— 
Genu,  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  ix,  89, 1851. 
Vapituoa.— Ranjel  {ca.  1546)  in  Bourne,  op.  cit., 
11,73,1904. 

Kapent    A  former  Pima  rancheria  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz. ;  vis- 
ited by  Father  Garo^  in  1770. 
Hapeut.— Arricivita,  Chronica,  ii,  416, 1792. 

KapiMa  (Choctaw:  nanpisa,  'spy,*  *sen- 
tiner ).  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1699  by 
Iberville  as  united  with  the  Chickasaw, 
living  in  villages  adjoining  those  of  the 
latter,  and  spiking  the  same  or  a  cognate 
language.  As  they  disappear  from  his- 
tory early  in  the  18th  century,  it  is  prob- 
able that  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Chickasaw,  if  indeed  they  were  not  a 
local  division  of  the  latter.  (  a.  s.  g.  ) 
KaplMa.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry.  Ddc..  iv,  1S4, 
1880.   KapyoM.— Ibid.,  l&l.    NapyMat.— Ibid.,  180. 

Hapiw.    See  Nanabozho, 

Hapobatin.  A  name  said  by  Gibbs 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  110,  1853) 
to  signify  *many  houses,'  and  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Indians  of  Big  valley, 
on  the  s.  shore  of  the  main  body  of  Clear 
lake,  for  themselves  collectively.  This  is 
doubtful.        ^  (8.  A.  B.) 

Kapoohies.  A  tribe  living  near  Coosa  r. , 
Ala.,  at  war  with  the  Co^as  (Creeks)  in 
1 560.  They  were  probably  a  Muskhogean 
people,  more  nearly  affiliated  to  the  mod- 
ern Choctaw.  Cf.  Napissa, 
Vapaches.— Fairbanks,  Hist.  Fla.,  86. 1871.  Vapo- 
eliieft.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  85-37, 1723. 

Hapoya.     A  clan  of  the  Aj>ohola  phra- 
try  of  the  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja 
ca.  1612)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc 

m.  Philos.  Soc,  xvii,  492,  1878. 

Happeokamak  ('enclosed  or  occupied 
water-place*).  The  principal  village  of 
the  Manhattan,  on  the  site  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y. 

KappMkamakt.— Bolton  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson's  R.,  77, 1872.  Kappikomaok.— Ru^ 
tenber,  Iiid.  Oeog.  Names,  23,  1906.  Hepahko- 
muk.— Ibid. 

Kapioki  (* mountain  pass*).  A  small 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noro- 
gachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
inf'n,  1894. 

Haquiioofa.  An  unidentified  town  vis- 
ited by  Moscoso's  troops  in  1542,  w.  of 
Mississippi  r. — Gentl.  ol  ^\y^  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist  CoIJ.  La.,  n,  i^  ^850. 
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Harajeraohio  ('where  the  dead  are 
dancing ' ) .  A  burial  cave  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare in  the  Arroyo  de  las  I^lesias,  on  the 
road  from  Batopilas  to  Carichic,  in  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  has  b^n  much 
des])oiled  in  recent  years  on  account  of 
mining  the  saltpeter  deposits  in  the  cave, 
in  conducting  which  about  a  hundred 
bodies  were  uncovered. — Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mex.,  I,  222,  1902. 

Hararachio  (probably  'place  of  tears*, 
or  'weeping  place').  Formerly  a  large 
pueblo  of  the  Taranumare,  but  now  an 
unimportant  settlement  about  15  m.  n. 
of  Norogachic,  lat.  27''  4(K,  Ion.  107°, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  With  the  neigh- 
boring ranches  the  population  numbered 
about  180  families  in  1002. 
Manaraohio.— Lumholtz  in  Scribner's  Ma^.,  xvi, 
811,  Sept.  1894  (misprint).  Kar<raohio.-:-Lumholtz 
in  Intemat.  Cong.  Antnrop.,  102,  1894. 

Naratioon.  A  division  of  the  Dela wares 
of  8.  New  Jersey.  They  have  been  vari- 
ously located  by  writers,  but  according 
to  Brinton  lived  on  Raccoon  cr. 
Kattikongy.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  2d  8.,  I,  316,  1841.  Haratrftoiu.— De  Laet 
(1688),  ibid.,  808.  Varatiooiii.— Brinton,  Lenape 
L«f.,  42, 1886.  Harioon.— Doc.  of  1666  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I.  690, 1856  ( the  creek ).  Karratioonct.— 
Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  295,  1798.  ITarratiooiiM.— Stuy- 
vesant  (1608)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii.  61, 1877. 
Varratikonok.— Herrman  map,  1670.  Har-rit-i- 
oongs.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  164, 1829. 

Karioei.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can  or  Tamaulipan,  at  Reinoso,  Mexico, 
near  the  Rio  Grande,  below  Laredo,  Texas, 
in  1757.  They  were  with  the  Nazas, 
Comecrudos,  and  Tejones.  The  Narices 
and  the  Nazas  had  been  converted  at 
Villa  de  Pilon,  in  Nueva  Leon  (Joseph 
Tienda  de  Cuervo,  Informe  del  Recono- 
cimiento  e  Ynspecciun  de  la  Colonia  de  el 
Seno  Mexicano,  1757,  MS.  in  theArchivo 
General,  Historia,  lvi;  Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  294,  1864).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Kariset.— Tienda  de  Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  1757. 

Karii  (probably  Spanish  *nose').  A 
Papago  village,  probably  in  Pima  co.,  s. 
Ariz.;  pop.  about  250  in  1863. 
Varift.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  291, 1869  (mis- 
quoting Poeton).  Karix.~PoBton  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1863,  885,  1864. 

Harofigak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  left  bank  of  Kwemeluk  pass, 
at  Nioklakowik  slough,  Yukon  delta, 
Alaska. 

Var^rigafamient.— Putnam  (1899)  cited  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  454,  1906  (?»&«/- 'people'). 
ITarotigak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Harra^aniet  ( *  people  of  the  small  point ' 
from  nawr^arw,  diminutive  of  naiaq,  *  small 
point  of  land,'  with  locative  ending  -et). 
An  Algon(juian  tril)e,  formerly  one  of  the 
leading  tribes  of  New  England.  They 
occupied  Rhode  Island  w.  of  Narragansett 
bay,  including  the  Niantic  territory,  from 
Providence  r.  on  the  n.  e.  to  Pawcatuck 
r.  on  the  s.  w.  On  the  n.  w.  they  claimed 
control  over  a  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Coweset  and  Nipmuc,  and  on  the  s.  w. 
they  claimed  by  conquest  from  the  Pequot 
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a  strip  extending  to  the  Connecticut  line. 
They  also  owned  moet  of  the  islands  in 
the  bay,  some  of  which  had  heen  con- 
(^uered  from  the  Wampanoag.  The 
>iiantic,  liying  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country,.were  a  enhordinate  tribe  who  be- 
came merged  with  the  Narraganset  after 
King  Philip's '  war.  The  Narraganset 
escaped  the  great  pestilence  that  in  1617 
dew>lated  the  southern  New  England 
coant,  and,  being  joined  by  numbers  of 
the  fugitives  from  the  E.,  becsune  a 
strong  tribe.  The  early  estimates,  ^s 
usual,  greatly  exaggerate,  but  it  is  certain 


MAfVtAeARftET  or  CONNECTtCUT,  BORN  AT  BROTHERTON, 
(f.  O.  speck,  Photo.) 


that  they  numbered,  including  their  de- 

rendents,  several  thousand  when  first 
no wn  to  the  whites.  In  1633  they  lost 
700  by  smallpox,  but  in  1674  they  still 
numbered  about  5,000.  The  next  year 
saw  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war, 
which  involved  all  the  neighboring  tribes 
and  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Indian  power  in  southern  New  England. 
The  Narraganset  threw  their  whole 
strength  into  the  contest  and  shared  the 
common  fate.  In  the  celebrated  swanip 
fight  near  Kingston,  R.  I.,  on  Dec.  19. 
1675,  they  lost  nearly  1,000  in  killed  and 
prisoners^  and  soon  thereafter  the  survi- 


vors were  forced  to  abandon  their  country 
and  take  refu^  in  small  bands  among 
the  interior  tribes  in  the  N.  and  W. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  them  joined 
the  Mahican  and  Abnaki,  tnough 
some  may  have  found  their  way  to  Can- 
ada. In'l682  a  party  of  about  100  fugi- 
tives at  Albany  asked  permission  to 
return  in  peace.  The  Niantic  had  taken 
no  part  in  the  war  against  the  whites, 
and  in  this  way  preserved  their  tribal 
organization  and  territory.  The  scattered 
Narraganset,  as  they  surrendered,  were 
settled  among  them,  and  the  whole  bedy 
henceforth  took  the  name  of  Narrafi:an8et. 
They  were  assigned  a  tract  near  Charles- 
town,  R.  I.,  and  constantly  decreased  in 
numbers,  as  they  were  hemmed  in  by  the 
whites.  Many  of  them  joined  the  Broth- 
erton  Indians  in  New  York  in  1788. 
Those  who  remained  numbered  about 
140  in  1812,  and  80  in  1832,  but  these  are 
now  reduced  to  a  few  individuals  of 
mixed  Indian  and  netrro  blood,  some  of 
whom  have  joined  the  Mohegan  near 
Norwich,  Conn. 

The  Narraganset  were  ruled  by  eight 
chiefe,  each  of  whom  had  his  own  particu- 
lar territory^  but  was  subject  to  the  head 
chief,  who  lived  at  their  principal  village, 
called  Narraganset,  about  the  site  of 
Kingston.  Oi  the  religion  of  the  abo- 
rigines of  Rhode  Island,  Roger  Williams 
wrote,  Feb.  28,  1638  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  225,  1863)  as  follows: 
"They  have  plenty  of  Gods  or  divine 
powers:  the  Sunn,  Moone,  Fire,  Water, 
Earth,  the  Deere,  the  Beare,  Ac.  I 
brought  home  lately  from  the  Nanhig- 
gonsicks  the  names  of  38  of  their  Gods, 
all  they  could  remember. ' '  Denison  says: 
"They  made  no  images;  their  divinities 
were  ghosts;  they  were  extreme  spiritual- 
ists. Every  element  and  material  and 
object  had  its  ruling  spirit,  called  a  god,  or 
Manitou.  These  divinities  seemed  ever 
passionate  and  engaged  in  war  with  each 
other;  hence  the  passionate  and  warlike 
character  of  the  worshippers.  They 
adored  not  intelligence  ana  virtue,  but 
power  and  revenge.  Every  person  was 
believed  to  be  under  the  influence  of  some 
spirit,  good  or  evil — that  is,  weak  or 
strong — to  further  the  person's  desires. 
These  spirits,  or  Manitous,  inhabited  dif- 
ferent material  forms,  or  dwelt  at  times  in 
them.  The  symbolic  si^ature  employed 
by  sachems  and  chiefs,  m  signing  deeds, 
represented,  in  many  cases,  the  forms 
innabited  by  their  guardian  or  inspiring 
spirits;  these  were  bows,  arrows,  oirds, 
fishes,  beasts,  reptiles,  and  the  like." 

The  following  were  the  Narraganset 
and  Niantic  villages:  Charlestown,  Chau- 
batick,  Maushapogue,  Mittaubscut,  Narra- 
ganset, Niantic,  Pawchauquet,  and  iSha- 
womet. 
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In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult,  for  historical  data,  Rider,  Lands 
of  Rhode  Island,  1904.  (j.  m.) 

Amirgaakaiiiou.— Jea.  Rel.  le^,  26. 1^58.  Anyna- 
■•to.— Prince (1632)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
VII,  59,  1818.  Karrmfaneet. — Jonefl,  Ojebway 
Inds.,  139,  1861  (misprint).  Vahigiudoaeteh.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858.  Hahiganaet,— Williams 
(1682)  in  R.  I.  0)1.  Rec..  I,  26,  18.S6.  Vahiggan- 
nenoks.— Patent  of  1&4S.  ibid.,  144.  Kahiggonaet.— 
Williams  (1675)  in  Maiw.  Hist.  8<>c.  Coll.. 4th  a.,  VI, 
301,  1863.  Kahifcoasiok.— Williams  (1638),  ibid., 
247.  Kahiggraigoks.— VVilliams  (1675),  ibid..  304. 
Hahifonaat.— Ibid.,  300.  Vahigonaiok.— Williams 
(1638),  ibid.,  246.  Hanafanaet— Doc.  of  1671 
in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  if.  368.  1857.  Vanheygaa- 
■etta.— Doc.of  1642,  ibid.,  i.  130,  1856.  Kaalucan- 
mU.— Act  eft  1644,  ibid.,  1^.  KanhicgaiiencL— 
Williams  ( 1643)  iu  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  ColHTlKt  8.,  in, 
205.  1794  (the  trae  tribal  name).  Kanhigfaaaet.— 
Williams  ( 1M6)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec  ,  I,  83, 1856.  »an- 
hinansick.— Williams  (1637)  in  Maes.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  3d  8.,  IX.  299, 1846.  Hanhiffon.— Williams 
(163H),  ibid.,  4thi8.,  VI,  222, 1863.  XTanhinoiiMt.— 
Ibid.  Kanhiggonaieka.— Ibid. ,223.  Hanhiggon- 
tlcka.— Williams  (1636),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  i,  160,  1825. 
Vanhigga.— Williams  (1660)  quoted  by  Caulkins, 
Hist.  Norwich,  47,  1866.    Kanhigonaet— Williams 

il668)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.Iuds.,  bk.2.100.  1H48. 
raakigoiiaiok.— Williams  (1638)  in  M&m.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  B.,  VI,  223, 1863.  HajAyganaett.— Doc.  of 
1664  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  1. 131. 1856.  Kanhyganait.— 
Gorton  and  Holden  (1667),  ibid.,  ii.  2M,  1857. 
Vanihiggonaicka.— Williams  (1637)  in  Mass.  Hint. 
Soc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  VI.  189, 1863.  Kannogaaa.— Mason 
(1643),  ibid.,  VII,  411,  1865  (abbreviation).  Kaa- 
aogaaaetta.— Ibid.  Vaaoniggaaeuka.— Mourt 
(1622).  ibid.,  1st  s.,  vin,  C41,  1802.  Vaaohiggaa- 
■et.— Ibid.,  239.  Kaaohigguaaeta.— Doc.  of  1643 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds. ,  bk.  2, 55, 1 848.    Kanti- 


I.  Col.  Rec.,  II,  347, 1857.  VmwyaaMaolis.— Doc 
of  1726,  ibid.,  iv,  871,  1859.  Varrowfaaaeooka. — 
Warwick  (1643).  ibid., 308.  aarrow Oaaaet— John- 
son (16&4)inMa««.Hist.Soc.CoU.,2da.jV.42,18iaL 
Harrowgaaaaita.— Ibid.,  ii,  66,  1814.  jfarrowfaa- 
set.— Ibid.,  IV,  28.  1816.  VarrowBigaaaetta.— Pat- 
ent of  1664  quoted  by  Thompaon,  Long  Id.,  90, 
1839.  Harrow  Higgaaaeata.— Patent  of  1664  in  Vt. 
Hist.  Soc.  Ck>Il.,  II,  501. 1871.     Varygaaaatta.— Win- 


Bk.  Ind8.,'Siic.  2,  23, 18f8.  Haragaaoetta.— Doc.  of 
1612  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s..  iii,  161,  1>«3. 
Haragaaaat.— Winthrop  (1634),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  hi, 
326,  1856.  Haragaaaicka.— Peter  (m.  1637).  ibid., 
Vl,  95, 1863.  Haragheaaea.— Jes.  Rel.  1660.  27,  1858. 
Karaaaett.— Underbill  (1638)  in  Ma-ss.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,8d8.,vi,l,1837.  Haregaaaeta.— Patrick (1637), 
ibid.,  4th  a.,  vil,  323. 1866.  Harhigaaaet*.— Doc.  of 
1676  m  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  XI v,  699, 1883.  Karkig- 
gaaaetta.— Bradford  (1640)  in  Mass.  Hist.  So(>.  ColL, 
4th  8.,vi,  169, 1863.  Harhiggon.— Doc.of  1675 in  N.Y. 
Doc.Col.Hi8t.,xiv.699,1883.  Haricaaset.— Pynchon . 

il643)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  r.,vi, 373, 1863. 
rarigaaaeta.— Cushman  (1622). ibid.,  in,  122,  1856e 
Varigaaaette.—Tretity  (1644).  ibid.. 430.  Karigaaa- 
aeta.— Bradford  (ea.  1650) .  ibid., 235.  H-irigea«et— 
Wllllam9(1654)quotedbvDrake,  Bk.  Ind8..bk.2,80, 
1848.  Variggaaaeta.— Williams  (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.O)ll.,3ds.,ix.271, 1846.  Narighaaaeta.— Brad- 
ford (m.  1&')0),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  in,  102, 18.'S6.  Harihgaa- 
•eU.— Ibid.,  113.  Narogaaaetto.— Writer  of  1676 
quotedbyDrake.Ind.Chron.,  115, 1836.  Karokigaa- 
aet«.— Patent  of  1636  in  N.Y.  Doc.  C^l.  Hist.,  xiv, 
30, 1883.  Harragaaoett— Dt)C.of  1668  In  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec., n.231, 1857.  HarragaaMett.— Greene  (1670)  in 
R.I.Ck)l. Rec,  11,314, 1857.  iTarraganaea.— DownlnsT 

il630)  in  Ma.«.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4ths.,vi,  38,  1863. 
farragaaaatt.— Haynes  (1643),  ibid.,  3d  .s.,  i.  230. 
1 825. ^farraghaaaata.— Harris.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i, 
8M,17aS.  Karraagaaaett— Writer  of  1644  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec.,  I,  138.  1856.  Narregaaaeta.— Patrick 
(1637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  .Soc.  Coll., 4th  8..vn. 323, 1865. 
Harrhaptaaitt.— Doc. of  1679in  R.  I.Col.Rec.iii.  63, 
1858.  llarricaaaea.— Doc.  of  1655  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  xin,  58,  1881.     Narrigaaaeta.— Bradford 

«6I0)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  160, 1863. 
arrigiaaet— WiUirtm8(1638),  ibid.,  247.  Narro- 
gaaaeSi.— Howes  (1644)  ibid..  513.  Narrohigan- 
aeto.— Mourt  (1622),  ibid.,  Ut  s.,  viii,  Zis,  1802. 
Harrohiggaaaeta.— Dee  in  Smith ( 16-29),  Va.,  ii,  '227, 
repr.  1819.  Harrohiggcnaet.— Dcx*.  of  1645 in  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 93,  1818.  Karrohiffin.— lbid..91. 
Harrohiggoaaeta.— Mourt (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Ck)ll.,  Ms.,  IX,  27,  1822.  Karrowbiggonaet.— Ibid., 
68  (misprint).    Harrowgaaoett.— Allyn  (1670)  in  R. 


throp  (1650)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  8.,  IX,  283. 
1846.  Kayfaiggoaaika.— Williams (1670), ibid., Ifits., 
1,278, 1806rMa»gaaaet.—EUot  (1651),  iWd.,  3d 
8.,  IV,  1-25,  1834.    ITeohagaaaitt.— Oookin  (ca.  1677) 

2uotedbyDrake,Bk.Inds.,bk.2,23JOt8.  Varagoa- 
Itt.— St  mton  (1676)in  N.Y.Doc.CorHLst..xiv,715,. 
1883.  Konragaaaett.— Coddin|?ton  (1674)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vii.  295,  1865.  Vouaaghaa- 
aat.— James  quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,329, 1830. 

Harraganiett  paeer.  A  breed  of  horses 
for  which  Rhode  Island  was  once  famous; 
so  calle<i  from  the  place-name  Narragan- 
sett,  also  the  appellation  of  the  Algon- 

?uian  tril)e  formerly  resident  in  the  Rhode 
sland  country.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hartak.  An  Eskimo  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Anieralik  fjond,  lat  64°,  w. 
Greenland. — Nangen,  Fin?t  Crossing  of 
Greenland,  ii,  252,  1890. 

Harsartnk.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w. 
Greenland. — Ilartwig,  Polar  World,  462, 
map,  1869. 

Harsnk.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the 
8.  K.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  60**  30^; 
pop.  20  in  1829.— Graah,  Exped.  East 
Coast  Greenland,  114,  1837. 

Ha.  8a.  For  all  names  beginning  with 
this  abbreviation,  see  Nuestra  Seiiora. 

Hasagas-haidagai  {Na  mga^B  xa^i- 
dAga-iy  'people  of  the  rotten  house'). 
A  subdivision  of  the  Gitins  of  the  Haida 
of  Skidegate,  belonging  to  the  Ea^e  clan. 
They  were  unable  to  restore  their  house 
for  such  a  long  time  that  it  began  to  fall 
to  pieces,  hence  the  name.  They  once 
occupied  a  separate  town.  (j.  r.  s.) 
Va  a^&'gaa  qa'edra.— Boas  in  12th  Hep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  24, 25, 1898  Ka  aafi'a  za'-UAfa-i.— 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905.  Ka  a'&^yaa 
qa'etqa.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  26, 
1898.  Viaigaa  Haada.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc 
Can.,  125,  1895. 

Hasaump.     See  Samp. 

Hascapee  (a  term  of  reproach  applied 
by  the  Montagnais).  The  most  north- 
easterly of  the  Al^^onquian  tribes,  occu- 
Eying  the  elevated  interior  of  Quebec  and 
abrador  penin.  n.  of  the  Gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence and  extending  from  the  vicinity  of 
L.  Mistassini  to  Ungava  bay  on  the  n. 
They  call  themselves  Nan6not,  *  true, 
real  men.*  Many  of  them  have  inter- 
married with  their  congeners  the  Mon- 
tagnais, and  when  they  visit  the  coast 
the  two  tril)es  frecjuent  the  same  stations. 
When  in  the  neighborhood  of  Un^va 
bay  they  are  known  as  Ungava  Indians. 
They  are  shorter  and  of  lighter  build  than 
the  Montagnais,  and  have  delicately 
formed  and  clear-cut  features,  small  hands 
and   feet,  and  lar^e,   rather   soft,  eyes. 

According  to  their  tradijtions  the  Nas- 
capee  were    driven  into    their  present 
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coootry  in  earfy  tiroes  by  the  IitiqDoifi. 
They  anert  that  originally  they  lived  in 
a  region  to  the  w.,  m.  of  a  great  river  (sup- 
posed to  be  the  Kt  Lawrence)  and  toward 
the  K.  lay  an  enormous  body  of  water 
(believed  to  be  Hudson  bay).  When 
they  reached  the  Ungava  n^on  their 
only  neighbors  were  f^kimo,  who  occu- 
pied  the  coast  strip  and  with  whom  they 
became  involved  in  war,  which  continued 
nntil  after  the  arrival  of  the  w  hites.  The 
two  peoples  are  now  on  terms  of  intimacy. 
The  ^ascapee  do  not  have  the  endurance 
of  their  Eskimo  neighbors  against  fatigue 
and  hanger,  although  equally  able  to 
withstand  the  rigors  of  their  narsh  cli- 
mate. The  children  are  obedient;  disre- 
spect toward  their  elders  is  nn known,  and 
in  their  dealings  one  with  another  there 
is  no  quarreling.  The  Nascapee  are  gen- 
erally healthy;  their  prevailing  diseases 
are  of  the  lungs  and  bowels — the  former 
resulting  from  exposure  to  the  extremes 
of  wet  and  cold  and  their  insanitary 
houses;  the  latter  due  to  their  glutton v 
after  long  fasting  from  scarcity  of  fooa. 
Those  who  ^  to  the  coast  to  reside,  as 
many  have  m  recent  years,  appear  to  be 
more  subject  to  diseases  than  those  in  the 
interior.  Medical  treatment  consists  of 
shamanistic  incantations  and  the  use  of 
powders  and  liniments,  both  native  and 
those  procured  from  traders.  Mar- 
riage ia  effected  without  ceremony  and 
is  conditioned  on  the  consent  of  the 
parents  of  the  young  woman  and  the 
abUity  of  the  prospective  husband  to 
support  a  wife;  after  marriage  the  bond 
may  be  severed  by  either  party  on  slight 
provocation.  Polygamy  is  common,  the 
number  of  wives  a  man  may  have  being 
limited  only  by  his  means  of  support- 
ing them.  The  sexual  lelations  ot  the 
Nascapee  are  very  loose;  but  their  im- 
morality is  confined  to  their  own  people. 
The  diviidon  of  labor  is  similar  to  that 
among  most  tribes:  the  women  perform 
all  domestic  work,  including  the  trans- 
portation of  game,  fetching  the  fuel, 
erecting  the  tipis,  hauling  the  sleds  when 
traveling,  etc. ;  the  men  are  the  providers. 
Girls  reach  puberty  at  14  or  15  years,  and 
are  taken  as  wives  at  even  an  earlier  age. 
Mothers  nsnally  do  not  bear  more  than  4 
children;  twins  are  rare. 

The  Nascapee  suspend  the  bodies  of 
their  dead  from  branches  of  trees  if  the 
ground  be  much  frozen,  and  endeavor  to 
retnm  when  the  weather  is  warm*to  bury 
them.  Interment,  however,  has  b^n 
practised  only  since  ^e  advent  of  mis- 
sionaries. A  man  of  distinction  is  often 
bnried  at  once,  after  a  fire  has  been  built 
in  a  tipi  to  thaw  the  earth.  They  have 
no  horror  for  the  dead,  having  been 
known,  it  is  said,  to  rob  Eskimo  corpses 
of  their  clotiiing  and  accompanying  im- 
plementa 


Like  other  Indians  the  Nascapee  be- 
lieve that  every  object,  animate  or  inani- 
mate, is  possessed  of  a  form  of  spirit 
which,  in  order  that  it  may  perform  its 
services  for  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
must  be  propitiated  with  acceptable  offer- 
ings. The  medicine-men  are  supposed  to 
be  in  direct  contact  with  all  forms  of 
spirits,  and  are  consulted  when  it  is  de- 
sired to  overcome  their  baneful  influence 
by  means  of  the  shaman's  art. 

The  subsistence  of  the  Nascapee  is 
gained  by  the  chase,  which  is  engs^ed  in 
chiefly  during  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
men,  women,  and  children  repair  to  the 
trading  posts,  chiefly  Ft  Chimo,  where 
they  trade  furs,  ptarmigan  feathers,  etc., 
for  the  articles  and  products  of  civiliza- 
tion. The  reindeer  forms  the  chief  source 
of  their  food  and  clothing,  although  fish, 
ptarmigan,  ducks,  geese,  hares,  rabbits, 
porcupines,  beaver,  and,  in  stress  of  hun- 
ger, an  occasional  lynx,  are  also  eaten ;  the 
eggsof  wildfowl  are consumedin  enormous 
quantities  and  in  all  stages  of  incubation. 
Reindeer  are  speared  from  canoes  while 
crossing  a  stream,  or  snared  or  shot  from 
ambush  while  passing  through  a  narrow 
defile,  or,  in  winter,  are  driven  into  a 
snowbank  and  speared.  In  these  slaugh- 
terings an  increoible  number  of  carcasses 
and  skins  are  left  to  decay.  Wolverenes, 
wolves,  and  foxes  are  never  eaten.  The 
flesh  of  game  animals  is  drie<l,  pounded, 
made  into  pemmican,  and  stored  in  bas- 
kets and  bags  for  future  use. 

The  apparel  of  the  Nascapee  is  auite 
distinct  for  the  two  sexes;  the  clothing 
varies  also  with  the  season,  as  the  ex- 
tremes of  climate  a  re  very  great.  That  of 
the  men  consists  of  tanned  reindeer  coat, 
breeches,  leggings,  moccasins,  gloves  or 
mittens,  ana  cap  or  headdress.  Seams 
are  sewed  with  sinew,  and  all  the  gar- 
ments except  the  leggings,  which  are 
mostly  hidden  by  the  long  coat,  are  orna- 
mented with  extravagant  painted  designs. 
Moccasins  are  rarely  ornamented,  except 
with  beads  or  with  strips  of  colored  cloth. 
Beaded  head-bands  are  used  for  bearing 
burdens,  especially  for  carrying  canoes 
when  making  portages.  In  winter  the 
men  wear  the  coat  with  the  fur  side  in- 
ward and  with  a  hood  attached.  In  sum- 
mer the  women  wear  calico  dresses,  thin 
shawls  obtained  through  trade,  and  m(x*- 
casins;  in  winter  their  apparel  consists 
of  a  reindeer  skin  robe,  a  sleeveless  gown 
reaching  a  little  below  the  knees,  often 
highly  ornamented  with  painted  designs, 
b^dwork,  and  fringe;  and  blanket 
shawl,  shoulder  cape,  leggings,  mocca- 
sins, and  cap. 

The  dwellings,  for  both  winter  and 
summer,  are  tents  or  tipis  of  reindeer 
skins  sewed  together,  and  measuring  10 
to  18  ft  at  the  base  and  10  to  14  ft  high.' 
The  floor  is  carpeted  with  young  spruce 
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branches,  except  aroand  the  central  fire- 
place; the  smoke  escapes  through  an 
opening  in  the  top  of  the  tipi  where  the 
supporting  poles  are  brought  together. 
The  place  of  honor  is  the  side  opposite 
the  fire.  Poles  extend  across  the  tipi  for 
the  suspension  of  pots  and  kettles,  and 
hunting  apparatus,  clothing,  etc.  are 
hung  in  convenient  places.  The  outer 
edge  of  the  interior  is  slightly  raised 
above  the  center  of  the  floor,  affording  a 
slope  for  the  occupants  when  sleeping 
with  their  feet  toward  the  fire.  Sweat 
lodges  of  small  poles  covered  with  tent 
skins  are  in  common  use,  and  are  heated, 
as  usual,  by  means  of  hot  stones  on  which 
water  is  poured.  The  domestic  utensils 
of  the  Nascapee  consist  of  thin  vessels  of 
spruce  or  birch,  of  various  sizes,  for  hold- 
ing liquids  and  for  use  as  drinking  cups; 
berry  dishes  or  baskets  of  birchbark, 
sewed  like  the  wooden  vessels  with  split 
roots;  baskets  of  birchbark  with  buck- 
skin top  and  draw-string;  bags  made  of 
the  skins  of  reindeer  legs  sewed  together; 
and  spoons  or  ladles  of  wood  nicely  carved. 
They  are  inordinately  fond  of  smoking, 
chewing,  and  snuffing  tobacco — the  lat- 
ter, however,  is  practised  only  among 
the  aged,  especially  the  women.  When 
camped  at  the  trading  posts  the  Indians 
boil  together  tobacco  and  molasses,  to 
which  water  is  added;  this  compound  is 
drunk  until  stupefaction  ensues.  Pipes 
are  made  usually  of  sandstone  or  slate, 
with  stem  of  spruce,  often  ornamented 
with  beadwork,  and  are  valued  according 
to  the  color  of  the  stone.  Transportation 
and  traveling  are  conducted  by  means  of 
canoes  made  of  slats  or  ril>s  covered  with 
birchbark,  sleds  or  toboggans  ( td-ba^-kdn ) , 
and  snowshoes  of  four  styles  framed  with 
wood  and  netted.  Bows  and  arrows  are 
now  almost  discardeil  for  guns;  but  blunt- 
pointed  arrows  are  still  u^<e<l  for  killmg 
small  game,  and  by  boys.  The  reindeer 
spears,  already  referred  to,  consist  of  a 
snaft  6  ft  long  with  a  steel  head  made 
from  a  flat  file.  Reindeer  snares  are 
made  of  reindeer  parchment  cut  into  thin 
narrow  thongs  and  plaited,  or  of  tanned 
skin.  Beaver  are  sometimes  trapped  in 
a  sort  of  net.  Knives,  awls,  ice  scoops 
and  picks,  hair  combs  and  comb  cases, 
porcupine  tails  for  cleaning  the  comlw, 
and  fishing  tackle  are  among  the  neces- 
sary implements  of  every  Nascapee  house- 
hold. 

The  chief  amusements  of  the  men  are 
games  of  draughts  or  checkers,  of  which 
they  are  exceedingly  fond,  and  cup-and- 
ball.  Feasts,  acTTJiripanied  by  dance  and 
ceremony,  may  be*  given  by  a  man  who 
has  been  unusually  successful  in  hunt- 
ing. Drums  and  drum-like  rattles  are 
used  for  musical  accompaniments  in  their 
ceremonies;  other  rattles,  as  well  as  l)ows 


and  arrows,  which  are  shot  at  effigy  tar- 
gets, are  used  by  the  boys,  while  elabo- 
rately costumed  dolls  are  made  for  the 
girls.  Like  other  tril^es  the  Nascapee 
have  an  abundance  of  folktales,  the  chief 
subject  of  which  are  the  animals  common 
to  their  environment.  In  these  tales  the 
wolverene  seems  to  play  a  prominent 
part.  (See  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
267etseq.,  1894.) 

On  account  of  their  wandering  habits, 
the  nature  of  their  country,  and  their 
mixture  with  the  MontagnaLs,  it  is  im- 
possible to  give  an  exa(!t  statement  of 
their  numlxrs.  In  1858  they  were  esti- 
mated at  about  2,5(K).  In  1884  the  Nas- 
kapee  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence  were 
officially  reix)rted  to  number  2,860,  and 
the  Indians  of  Labrador  and  e.  Ruperts 
Land  were  returned  as  5,016.  In  1906 
there  were  2,18:5  Montagnais  and  Nasca- 
pee officially  noted  as  such,  and  2,741 
unnamed  Indians  in  the  interior,  1,253 
of  whom  were  in  the  unorganized  territo- 
ries of  Chicoutimi  and  Saguenay.  See 
MontagnaiSy  Nilchemion, 
Oan^tkapL— Laure  {ITM)  quoted  by  Hind,  Lab. 
Penln.,  i,  34,  1H<»3  (inLspnnt  for  Ouneskapi).  Es 
ko-pik*,— Walch,  Mnp  Am.,  1805.  VMoopL— 
Stearns,  Labrador,  2«i2.  If^i.  Kaaoopie.  -Mt'Lenn, 
Hudson  Bay,  ii.  53. 1849.  Nasoupi.— Stearns,  Lab- 
rador, 262,  IHM.  NatkapU.— Hooquart  (1733) 
quoted  by  Hind. op.  cit.,  11.  Naakapit— Klnpsley, 
Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6,  149.  1885,  Vaskopie.— 
Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  183,  1894.    Nasko- 

8U.— Kingrsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  pt  6,  149, 1885. 
FaakupU.— H«H'(iuart  (1733)  quoted  by  Hind,  Lab. 
Fen  in.,  n,  9«.  1«63.  flaspapees.— Steams.  Labra- 
•dor,  262,  188*.  lfa»quapee«.— Ibid,  (correct form). 
Natquapioks.— Curtwriubt  (1774)  quoltni  by  Hind, 
Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  101,  1S(«.  Vt  ne  not— Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  18.1.  1894  ('true  men':  own 
name).  Neakaupe.—Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist, 
pt6,  HX,  1885.  Ounaohkapioaek,->Je8.  Rel.  forl&43, 
38.  l.S.'>.s.  Ounadcapis.— Steams,  Labrador,  262, 
18S1.  Ouna»c«pi«.— Hind,  Tjib.  Penin.,  I,  275. 1863. 
Ouneaoapi.— Bellin,  map.  1755.  Sooffiet.— Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Elhnol.  Soe.,  ii,  eiii,  1K48.  Seeof- 
fee.— Brinum,  Lenape  Lejf.,  11.  is.s.'s.  Shouda- 
munk.— (fjitschet  in  Trnns.  Am.  PliiUxs. .Sor..409, 
1H85  (*p<xMi  Indians':  Beothuk  nameK  Skoffie.- 
Writer  ca.  1799  in  Muss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  s..  vi, 
16.  1800.  TJnescapis.— Ui  Tour,  map,  1779.  TIngava 
Indians.— McLean,  Hu(ls<»n  Bay,  ii,  53, 1849. 

Nashamoiess.  An  Al^onquian  village  in 
the  s.  E.  {)art  of  Marthas  Vineyani,  Mass., 
in  1H59.— Cotton  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
l8t  s.,  I,  204,  1H06. 

Nashanekammuck.  A  fonner  Alpon- 
quian  village  at  Chihnark,  Marthas 
Vineyard,  Mass.  In  1698  the  inhabitants 
nuinl)ere(i  2:^. 

Mathanekammuck.— Kep.of  1698in  Ma^s.  Hist.Soe. 
Coll.,  Lst  «..  X,  131. 1.S09.  Naahouohkamack,— Ibid., 
l,-204,note,  1806.  Naehouohkamuk.— Mayhew.Ind. 
Converts,,  13,  17*27.  Nashuakemmiuk. —Cotton  in 
Mass.  HisL  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  i.  2(M.  1806. 

Nasheakusk  (M^oiid  Thunder';  also 
spelled  Na^hashnk,  Na.«he8huk,  Nasues- 
kuk,  Nasheaj^kusk,  Nasheesciick,  etc.). 
The  son  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  wife 
Asshawequa  ('Sinpin^  Bird').  He  was 
the  eldest  of  Black  Hawk's  three  chil- 
dren, the  others  iK'ing  Nasomsee  or 
Gamesett,  a  son,  and  Nametjua,  a  daugh- 
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ter,  who  were  living  at  the  close  of  the 
Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  Na^heakusk 
did  not  bear  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
Indian  history-  of  the  N.  W.,  being  of 
note  chiefly  from  his  aPBOciation  with  hia 
fiamoas  father.  He  was  bom  probably 
about  the  close  of  the  18th  centurj-.  He 
remained  with  and  followed  the  fortunes 
of  his  father  not  only  during  the  jivar  of 
1832,  but  also  during  his  captivity,  and 
seems  also  to  have  lived  with  his  father's 
family  until  the  latter's  death,  Oct.  3, 
1838,  subsequently  remaining  with  his 
mother  for  some  vears,  probably  until 
her  death,  Aug.  29,  1846.  Nasheakusk 
and  his  brother  made  complaint  to  Gov. 
Lucas  of  Iowa  when  their  father's  grave 
was  dese<-rate<l,  which  resulted  in  the  re- 
covery of  the  bones.     The  time  of  his 
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death  is  not  given.  A  portrait,  painted 
by  Samuel  M.  Brookes  v^^ile  Nasheakusk 
and  his  father  were  prisoners  of  war  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  is  in  possession  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Wisconsin  (see 
illustration).  (c.  t.) 

Hailiobah.  A  former  village  of  Chris- 
tian Indians  in  the  Nipmuc  country,  near 
Magog  pond,  in  Littleton,  Mass.  Of  it 
John  Eliot  wrote  in  1670:  ''This  place 
lying  in  the  road-way  which  the  Mau- 
quaoes  [Mohawk]  haunted,  was  much  mo- 
lestedbv  them,  and  was  one  year  wholly 
deserte<i,  but  this  year  the  people  have 
taken  courage,  and  dwell  upon  it  again." 
In  1675  the  inhabitants,  numbering  about 
50,  were  removed  to  Concord,  Mass.,  on 
account  of  King  Philip's  war. 
KMhoba.— Drake,  Bk.  of  IndB..  bk.  2.  H  188S. 
SutebiaL— Gookin  (1674)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
IfL  8..  I.  188.  1806.    SMhoUh.— Writer  of   1676 
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quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  125,  1836  (mis- 
print), flaahope^— Eliot  quoted  by  Tooker,  Al- 
gonq.  8er.,  x,  24,  89, 1901. 

Hashola  ('wolfM.     A  Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Ishpanee  phratrv. 
iraah6ba.—Gat8chet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  96, 1884. 
Na-flho-UL— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  163,  1877. 

Hashiia  ( *  the  land  between ' ) .  A  tribe 
formerly  living  on  upi)er  Nashua  r.,  in 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  said  by  some  to 
have  been  connected  with  the  Massa- 
chuset,  but  classed  by  Potter  with  the 
Pennacook.  They  had  a  village  called 
Nashua  near  the  present  Leominster,  but 
their  principal  village  seems  to  have  been 
Weshacuni,  a  few  miles  farther  s.  The 
Nashua  tract  extended  for  several  miles 
in  every  direction  around  Lancaster.  On 
the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war,  in 
1675,  they  joined  the  hostile  Indians,  and, 
numbering  several  hundred,  attempted  to 
escape  at  nis  death  in  two  bodies  to  the 
E.  and  w.  Both  parties  were  pursued  and 
a  large  number  were  kille<l  and  captured, 
the  prisoners  being  afterward  sold  into 
slavery.  A  few  who  escaped  eastward 
joined  the  Pennacook,  while  al)out  200  of 
the  others  crossed  the  Hudson  to  the  Ma- 
hican  or  the  Munsee,  and  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  tribe.  A  few  still  remained 
near  their  old  homes  in  1701.  (j.  m.  ) 
Kaahaue.— Early  form  cited  by  Kinnicutt,  Ind. 
Names.  29, 1905.  Haahaway.— Eliot  (1651)  in  Mass, 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  8.,  IV,  123,  1834.  Kathawog.— 
Eliot  (1648),  ibid.,  81.  Vaahawogg.— Early  form 
cited  by  Kinnicutt,  op.  cit.  Vaahoway.— Rep.  {ca. 
1657)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  ni,  96, 1882.  VUh- 
ua.— Writer  of  1810  in  Matw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s., 
1.181,1814.  Kaahuaya.— Drake,  Bk.  IndH.,ix,1848. 
Waahuway.— Hinckley  (1676)  in  Ma«8.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  B.,  v,  1,  1861.  Nashuyas.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  i,  442.1860.  Kaaaawaoh.— Courtlaiid  (1688) 
In  N.  Y,  Doc.  Col.  Hiet.,  iir.  562, 1853.  Nawhaway.— 
Pynchon  (1677), ibid.,  xni, 511. 1881.  HaiMway.— 
Writer  of  1676qiioU>d  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  130, 
1836.  Hau«hawa«.— I»alne  {ca,  1792)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  l8t  8.,  1, 115. 1806. 

Hashwaiya  ('slantinj?  wolf*).  One  of 
the  former  Choctaw  *'Sixtowns,"  prob- 
ably in  Jasper  co..  Miss. 
Vaahoopawaya.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1772.  Hasho- 
weya.— Gatflchet,  Creek  Mier.  Leg.,  i,  109,  1884. 
Kaahwaiya.— Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  8oc.,  i, 
383. 1901. 

Nasiampaa.  A  band  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux,  named  from  a  chief,  formerly  liv- 
ing E.  of  Mississippi  r.,  25  m.  from  the 
agency,  near  St  Paul,  Minn.;  pop.  K^. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,612,  1853. 

Naskotin.  A  Takulli  sept  dwelling  in 
Chentsithala  and  Nesietsha  villages  on 
Fraser  r.,  near  the  mouth  of  Black  water 
r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  65  in  1906,  having  \ye- 
come  reduced  from  90  in  1890  through 
alcoholic  excesses. 

Saaaeud-dinaeh.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnofi^.,  821.  1826. 
asootins.— Domenech,  Deserte,  ii,  62. 1860.  Nat- 
cud.— Cox.  Columbia  R., 327. 1831.  VaaoudDeaee  — 
Mackenzie,  Voy.,  ii,  175, 1802.  Hathkoten.— Smet, 
Oregon  Mia*.,  100, 1847.  Naakaaten.— Macfie.Van- 
couver  Id.,  428,  1865.  Nat-koo- tains.— Harmon, 
Jour.,  245,  1820.  Natkotins.— Cox,  (k)lumbia  R., 
II,  346, 1831.  Ha-tku-tenne.— .\.  G.  Morlce,  infn, 
1890.  Natrad-Denea.— Vater,  Mithridates,  in.  421, 
1816.  KauMud  Deanies.— ^lallatin  In  Trans.  Am. 
AnUq.  Soc.,  u,  2D,  1836.    Viaootins.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
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Expl.  Exped.,  IV,  451, 1845.   TaUtUtho  band.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  214,  1902. 

Hasnocomaeaek.  A  Massachuset  village 
in  1616,  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts, 
probably  a  few  miles  n.  of  Plymouth. — 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  8.,  VI,  108,  1837. 

HatomBee.    See  Nasheahisk, 

Hasoni.  A  former  tribe  of  the  Caddo 
confederacy.  Their  principal  village 
from  1687  to  1752,  and  probably  later,  was 
about  27  m.  n.  of  Nacogdocnes,  on  or 
near  an  eastern  branch  of  Angelina  r. .  n.  e. 
Texas.  They  are  possibly  identical  with 
the  Nisione  of  the  De'  Soto  narrative  of 
Biedma.  They  are  mentioned  by  Joutel 
in  1687  and  by  La  Harpe  in  1719.  The 
Spanish  mission  of  San  Jos^S  de  los  Na- 
zones  was  established  among  them  in 
1716,  east  of  upper  Angelina  r.,  but  was 
transferred  to  San  Antonio  r.  in  1731. 
Being  upon  the  contested  Spanish-French 
border  ground  they  suffered  accordingly 
from  disease.  They  are  mentioned  in 
the  Texas  census  of  1790,  but  seem  to 
have  disappeared  as  a  distinct  tribe  about 
the  end  of  the  century.  In  customs  and 
religion  they  resembled  their  kindred  of 
the  Caddo  confederacy. 
Vadtonitot.— De  la  Tour,  Map  Am^riqae,  1779. 
Saaone.— Ceiijius  of  Sept.  16,  1790,  in  Tex.  8tate 
Archives.  VaBonis.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  289,  1723. 
HaMmy.— Linares  (1716)  in  Margry.  D^.,  vi,217, 
1886.  Sasoru.— Barcia,  op.  cit,  265.  Kasoui.— 
Tontl  (1690)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  73, 
1846.  jfaMomtM.— Boyd,  Ind.  Loc.  Names,  70, 
1886.  HaMoni.— Joutel  (1687)  in  MarCTV,  IX^c, 
III,  409,  1878.  KaMoniaas.— Hennepin,  New  Dis- 
cov.,  pt.  n,  28, 1698.  Kassonit.— walche.  Charte 
von  America,  1805.  VassonitM.— La  Harpe  (1719) 
in  Marjnr,  D6c.,  vr,  263,  1886.  Haaone. —Tex. 
State  Archives,  Nov.  17, 1768.  Witione.— Biedma 
(1544)  in  Hakluyt,  Soc.  Pub.,  ix,  197, 1851.  Hi»- 
■ohone.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Earlv  Voy.,  149, 1861.  Hissoon.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Trav..  I,  810,  1706.  Visaoone.— Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1667)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  u  198,  1850. 
Voaohis.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  r,  614, 1886. 
KoMonis. — Hennepin,  Discov.,  Thwaites  ed.,  416. 
1908.  Kosonea.— Rivera,  Diario.  leg:.  2602,  1736. 
Baaaory.— Caveller  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  89, 1861  (possibly  identical). 

Hatsauaketon  ( *  forked  river ' ) .  One  of 
the  four  Ottawa  divisions,  living  toward 
the  close  of  the  17th  century  in  n.  Michi- 
gan or  Wisconsin  on  a  river  n.  of  Green 
toy.  They  were  so  called  from  the  fact 
that  they  resided  then  or  previous  to 
leimn^  Catm^ui  v-ii  ;i  il^,  e  liavlni;  iiii^x 
bran  cl  ie*.     Set*  Nugo  o  uirh  irii  t  itm  eL 

niAfiaktiaetflis.— Writer  M  im^  in  N.  T,  Drw:.  Col. 
H ii^t - ,  I X ,  fi27 , 1  RS5t  SuiiJoaK ouatetu,  —  Kj  1*2!  1  i^vi  1 1 e 
dfi  hi  iYitht.Tit»,  Hlfll.  AUJ  ,  iv,  'AH,  I7r^^.  T»ao*su4- 
)iL<ilODiH.^Tl>ld^,  Ti;  &I.  KftnigujL,  Kietani,— IMd., 
4^.  ITuaaualEfltBB.  —CAili ll^c  r  I ^m)  i n  M i  n  1 1  H i si . 
ik^.' .  Co  I L.  V,  Wt,  1  »«5,  If awmualctietotiii-  — C  '^id  Uhie 
(16%)  ill  Margry,  I>*V.,  v,  hk  IS^^i,  Nwnw^kc- 
toij,— Vt'fwVMt.  MJwioiiary  IjilMirsi.  210,  lii^k 
Kbtian  d# '  f our&be.— ^Jes.  RcK  1S71,  42,  l^S. 
OunAuooettik^De  Id  Cht^nrtye  (01,  16S5>  iij  Mar- 
pfT V.  D%'0 .,\\  W>.  1  sai  Fwplt  of  tha  Fork. — M 1  >rit f t*l 
™t  CntM-if  Til  N,  Y,  Dtir.  Oil.  Hi><L  it.  719,  1S-S5, 
Bada^tift  kftuetfln,— .l<^,  Krl  ir^ti,  1i-S.  1M5«.  Suu- 
HU4«itt«iu. — Priw  de  iK8ba«..*?«ir»ii  ( iti'l  1  in  1'errot. 
Mt  m  ,  2tia,  1M4.  SuHuni^kDuetquB.  —  IVfr<>^ 
M^m, '-v*9-i,  not*\  l>i<lJi.  &uuukftuiuAt«CtonL*r— Pri^e 
de  fKiwsesHioii  fllfiTl  t  In  Miir^ry,  Tl^*,,  J,  97,  1h7,'\ 
Susuudii*  Cottotvi.— Prise  de  p<i*«;f«loTi  tl67lj 
In  K.  Y.  J>oc,  (^i  HiRt.,  ix,  808,  IHAB. 


Hatskatulok.  Given  by  Krauseas  a 
Yuit  Eskimo  village  at  the  head  of  Plover 
bay,  Sil^ria  (Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.,  v, 
80,'  map,  1882),  but  it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Bogoras. 

Hastedi  ( *  people  of  Nass ' ) .    A  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry  of  the  Tlingit,  living 
at  Kuiu,  Alaska.    They  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Nass  r.,  whence  the  name. 
HMttdi.— Kraiise,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 1886. 

Haito-kegawai  (Aaj»(o^  qy^awa-i^  'those 
born  at  Nasto  [  Hippa]  id.  * ) .  A  branch  of 
the  Skwahladas,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant families  of  the  Raven  clan  of  the 
Haida,  living  on  the  w.  coast  of  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  ^70,  1905. 

Hasneikak. — See  Nasheakusk. 

Hasnxni.  A  formerKusan  village  or  tribe 
on  the  8.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Oxjaille  r., 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon,  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Bandon. 
OoauUle.— Abbott.  MS.  Coquille  census,  B.  A.  E., 
1858.  Lower  Ooquille.— Dorsey,  NaltOnnetannC 
MS.  voeab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Kuonah.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Ha'-^-mi'  ^finni'.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  281, 1890  (Tu- 
tutni  name) .  Vaft-ah-mak.— Kautz.  MS.  Census  of 
1854.  B.  A.  E.,  18S6.  9a»^-mah.— Parrish  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1854,  496,  1866.  Ha-ioii.— Smith,  ibid., 
476.  Kaft-Mu.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  cennuit,  B.  A. 
E.,  1868.  Ka'-au-mi.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  231, 1890  (NaltOnnettinnfi  name). 

Hatakqnoii.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  probably  on  the  e.  shore  of  Mary- 
land or  on  the  lower  Susquehanna. — 
Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  391, 
1843.  The  name  is  probably  only  a  vari- 
ant of  Nanticoke. 

Hataini  ( *  mescal  people  * ) .  A  division 
of  the  Mescalero  A|>ache  w*ho  claim  the 
country  of  the  present  Mescalero  res., 
N.  Mex.,  as  their  former  home. 
Vata-hinde.— Mooney,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1897. 
KaU-I'ni.— Ibid. 

Hatal  rites.    See  Child-life. 

Hatalsemoch.  Given  by  Kane  as  the 
name  of  a  tribe  in  Smith  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
It  can  not  be  identified  with  that  of  any 
tribe  in  this  region,  but  it  may  have 
been  applied  to  a  part  of  the  Goasila  who . 
also  live  on  Smith  inlet. 
Kalal  M  mock.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488, 
1865.  KalatMnook.—Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Etlinol.- 
Soc.  Lond..  If  238,  1848.  Katal-M-mook.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859. 

Hataotin.  A  Takulli  tribe  living  on 
middle  Babine  r.  and  Babine  lake,  Brit. 
Col.  Dawson  gave  their  number  as 
about  300  in  1881.  Morice  (Notes  on 
W.  Denes,  27,  1892)  said  that  they  were 
in  3  villages  on  the  n.  half  of  Babine 
lake  and  numbered  310.  They  are  the 
people  formerly  known  as  Babines,  but 
Morice  gave  that  name  also  to  the  Hwot- 
sotenne,  as  there  is  perfect  community  of 
language,  and  both  tribes  wear  labrets. 
In  1906  the  two  bands  at  Ft  Babine  and 
at  the  old  fort  numbered  283.  The  names 
of  their  villages  are  Lathakrezla  and 
Neskollek. 

Babiaas.— Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i,  440, 
1860.  Babine  Indians.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol., 
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aQ2,lSl&  Bahin  Udians.  —Latham  in  Trans.  PhiloL 
Sbc.Lond.,  66.  ISU.  BaUida.— Domenecb,op.cit^ 
n,  fl2,  IWO.  B4r-lip^--Kane,  Wand,  in  N. Am..241, 
Vtf<9.  Hakto-tiB— Brit.  Col.  map.  Vaotetaiat.— 
PriL-hard,  PhyK.  Hist.,  v,  377, 1847.  Fataotiiu— An- 
dentniqnoted  by  Gibbe  in  Hist.  Ma^.,  Tii.  76, 
1963.  fla-taw-tia.— Dawwn  in  Geol.  Suit.  Can. 
1879-99,  30b,  lf91.  Slte-ote-taiiia.— Harmon,  Jour., 
2D3, 1820.  KatetinTiiiA.— Am.Nat.,  XU,  4«4,  1878. 
Sa-tD-vteBaa.~A.  0.  Morice,  inf  n,  1880.  Staau*- 
em.— Latham  in  Tran^  Philol.  8oc.  Lond..  66, 1866. 

Hatarghiliitnime  (*  people  at  the  big 
dam ' ).  A  former  village  of  the  Miahikh- 
watmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Greg. 
Ha'-ta-Txi'-li-i'  ^aaiUP.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  232,  1?<90.  Hato'-ri'-ate  t«ne'.— Everette, 
Tutu  MS.  vocab., B.  A.  E.,  1883  (tran)}.  'people near 
the  vaterfail'). 

HatashqnaxL  A  Montagnais  rendezvoos, 
visited  al^o  by  the  Nascapee,  at  the  month 
of  Natasbquan  r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec.  It  con- 
tained 76  people  in  1906. 
Vataahqoaa.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  map,  1863. 
Sataakooaa.— Ibid.,  180. 

HatasL  A  former  village  on  Red  r.  of 
Louisiana,  occupied  by  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Caddo  confederacy.  In  1882 
a  Caddo  Indian  gave  the  Natasi  as  a 
division  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  (Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43,  1884),  but 
as  the  name  does  not  appear  in  the  revised 
list  of  these  divisions  m  1891  (Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092, 1896)  it  may  be 
merely  a  subdivision  of  the  Nabedache. 
Tonti  in  1690  mentioned  the  villages  of 
the  **Nada8"  as  n.  w.  of  the  Natchitoch 
and  near  the  Yatasi;  he  ali^  speaks  of 
the  Nadouc  village  as  12  leagues  from 
Red  r.  In  both  instances  he  probably 
referred  to  the  same  people  whose  village 
Iberville  learned  of  m  1699,  the  name  of 
which  was  given  by  his  Taensa  Indian 
guide  as  Natach^.  La  Harpe  in  1719 
speaks  of  the  same  people  by  the  name 
Nadassa,  saying  they  were  a  small  nation 
on  Red  r.  Although  the  villages  of  the 
Natasi  lay  within  the  area  that  was  in  dis- 
pute bv  the  Spaniards,  French,  and  Amer- 
icans during  the  18th  and  the  first  half  of 
the  19th  centuries,  the  name  of  the  people 
is  hardly  mentioned.  Nothing  is  known 
of  them  as  a  tribe;  they  had  probably 
•  mingled  with  their  kindred,  whose  fate 
they  shared,  and  if  any  survive  they  are 
now  with  the  Caddo  on  their  reservation 
in  Oklahoma.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Sadaa.— Tonti  (1690)  in  French,  Hint.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
72, 184I&.  Vadana.— La  Harpe  ( 1719) ,  ibid . ,  in,  19. 
1851.  Vadooc— Tonti,  op.  cit.,  83.  Vadouohea.— 
La  Harpe.  op.  cit..  68.  Vataohe.— Iberville  ( 1699) 
in  Marer}',  D^..  iv,  178, 1880.  Hitawi.— Gatechet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  43, 1884  (Caddo  name).  Hay- 
taaaaa.— Robin.  Voy.  &  la  Louisiane.  in,  3, 1807. 

Jatatladiltin     {Nata-tla'diUinf    'agave 
plant ' ) .    An  Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  • 
Garloe  agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in 
1881. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.   Folk-lore, 
III,  112,  1890. 

Vatche,  Hatohei.    See  Nahche. 

Hatehetan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1891),  consisting  of  two  tribes,  usually 
known  under  the  names  Natchez  and  Ta- 


ensa, each  comprising  several  villages. 
The  former  dwelt  near  the  present  citv 
of  Natchez,  Miss.,  the  latter  near  Newell- 
ton,  La.  For  the  relationship  of  these 
two  tribes  we  are  dependent  entirely  on 
the  categorical  statements  of  early  French 
writers,  as  not  a  word  of  Taensa  is  cer- 
tainly known  to  exist  A  supposed  gram- 
mar of  this  language  was  published  by 
Adam  and  Parissot,  but  it  le  still  under 
suspicion.  For  the  probable  relations  of 
this  supposed  family  with  the  Muskho- 
geans,  see  Natchez. 
>KatohM.— Qallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 


1848;  ibid.,  1852.  >9atch6s.— Bancroft,  Hist. V3., 
248, 1840:  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  u, 
pt.  1,  xcix,  77, 1848  (Natches only):  Latham,  Nat. 
Hist.  Man.,  340, 1850  (tends  to  include  Taensas, 
Pascagoulas,  Colapijsas,  and  Biluxi  in  same 
family):  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni, 
401,  1853  (Natchez  only);  Keane  in  Stanford's 
Compend.,  Cent  and  So.  Am.,  app..  460,  473, 1878 
(suggests  that  it  may  include  the  tJtchees). 
>Haktch©.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  34, 
1884;  Gatschet  in  Science,  414,  Apr.  M,  1887. 
>Taeiisa.— Gatschct  in  The  Nation,  882,  May  4, 
1882:  Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  238, 1882;  Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  83,  1884;  Gatschet  in 
Science,  414,  Apr.  29, 1887  (Taensas  only). 

Hatchei.  A  well-known  tribe  that  for- 
merly lived  on  and  about  St  Cathe- 
rine's cr.,  E.  and  s.  of  the  present  city  of 
Natchez,  Miss.  The  name,  belonging  to 
a  single  town,  was  extended  to  the  tribe 
and  entire  group  of  towns,  which  in- 
cluded also  peoples  of  alien  blood  who 
had  been  conquered  by  the  Natchez  or 
had  taken  refuge  with  them.  Iberville, 
on  his  ascent  of  the  Miivissippi  in  1699, 
names,  in  the  Choctaw  language,  the  fol- 
lowing 8  towns,  exclusive  of  Natt*hez 
proper:  Achougoulas,  Cogoucoula,  Ousa- 
goucoula,  Pochougoula,  Thoucoue,  Tou- 
goulas,  Yatanocas,  and  Ymacachas.  Of 
these,  Tougoulas  and  perhaps  Thoucoue 
are  the  Tioux  (q- v.}  towns.  It  is  pro- 
bably safe  to  infer  that  the  9  towns,  in- 
cluding Natchez,  represented  the  entire 
group,  and  that  the  Cfom,  Gray,  Jcnezen- 
aque,  White  Apple,  and  White  Earth 
villages  are  only  other  names  for  some  of 
the  above,  with  which  it  is  now  impos- 
sible to  identify  them.  The  Tioux  and 
Grigras  were  two  nations  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Natchez;  both  were  of  alien 
blood.  Du  Pratz  alludes  to  a  tradition 
that  the  Taensa  and  Chitimacha  were 
formerly  united  with  the  Natchez,  but 
left  them,  though  the  latter  had  al- 
ways recognized  them  as  brothers.  The 
Taensa  were,  indeed,  probably  an  offshoot 
of  the  Natchez,  but  the  Chitimacha  were 
of  a  distinct  linguistic  family. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
numerical  strength  of  this  tribe,  as  the 
figures  given  vary  widely.  It  is  probable 
that  in  1682,  when  first  visited  by  the 
French,  they  numbered  about  6,000,  and 
were  able  to  put  from  1,000  to  1,200  war- 
riors in  the  field.     ^,g.^.^^^  ^^  ^uu^lt: 
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Tlie  Natchez  engaged  in  three  ware 
with  the  French,  in  1716,  1722,  and  1729. 
The  last,  which  proved  fatal  to  their 
nation,  was  caused  by  the  attempt  of  the 
French  governor,  Chopart,  to  occupy 
the  site  of  their  principal  village  as  a 
plantation,  and  it  opened  with  a  general 
massacre  of  the  French  at  Fort  Rosalie, 
established  in  1716.  The  French,  in  re- 
taliation, attacked  the  Natchez  villages 
with  a  strong  force  of  Choctaw  allies,  and 
in  1730  the  Natchez  abandoned  their  vil- 
lages, separating  into  three  bodies.  A 
small  section  remained  not  far  from  their 
former  home,  and  a  second  body  fled  to 
Sicily  id.,  near  Washita  r.,  where  they 
were  attacked  early  in  1731  by  the  French, 
many  of  them  killed,  and  afcout  450  cap- 
tured and  sold  into  slavery  in  Santo  Do- 
mingo. The  third  and  most  numerous 
division  was  received  by  the  Chickasaw 
and  built  a  village  near  them  in  n.  Mis- 
sissippi, called  by  Adair,  Nanne  Hamgeh; 
in  1735  these  refugees  numbered  180  war- 
riors, or  a  total  of  about  700.  In  the  year 
last  named  a  body  of  Natchez  refugees 
settled  in  South  Carolina  by  permission  of 
the  colonial  government,  but  some  years 
later  moved  up  to  the  Cherokee  country, 
where  they  still  kept  their  distinct  town 
and  language  up  to  about  the  year  1800. 
The  principal  body  of  refugees,  however, 
had  settlecf  on  Tallahassee  cr.,  an  affluent 
of  Coosa  r.  Hawkins  in  1 799  estimated 
their  gun-men  at  about  50.  They  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  one  town  called  Natchez 
and  part  of  Abikudshi.  The  Natchez  were 
therefore  not  exterminated  by  the  French, 
as  has  frequently  been  stated,  but  after  suf- 
fering severe  losses  the  remainder  scattered 
far  and  wide  among  alien  tribes.  A  few 
survivore,  who  speak  their  own  language, 
still  exist  in  Indian  Ter.,  living  with  the 
Cherokee,  and  in  the  councils  of  the  Creeks 
until  recently  had  one  representative. 

Though  the  accounts  of  the  Natchez 
that  have  come  down  to  us  appear  to  be 
highly  colored,  it  is  evident  that  this 
tribe,  and  doubtless  others  on  the  lower 
Mississippi,  occupied  a  somewhat  anom- 
alous petition  among  the  Indians.  They 
seem  to  have  been  a  strictly  seden- 
tary people,  depending  for  their  live- 
lihood chiefly  upon  agriculture.  They 
had  developed  considerable  skill  in  the 
arts,  and^  wove  a  textile  fabric  from 
the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry  which 
they  employed  for  clothing.  They  made 
excellent  pottery  and  raised  mounds  of 
earth  upon  which  to  erect  their  dwell- 
ings ana  temples.  They  were  also  one 
of  the  eastern  tribes  that  practised  head- 
flattening.  In  the  main  the  Natchez  ap- 
pear to  have  been  peaceablet  though  like 
other  tribes  they  were  involved  m  fre- 
quent quarrels  with  their  t\eif^^^^^-  ^^^ 
accounts  agree  in  B'tinbu^^  to  them  an 


extreme  form  of  sun  worship  and  a  highly 
developed  ritual.  Moreover,  the  position 
and  function  of  chief  among  them  dif- 
ered  markedly  from  that  among  other 
tribes,  as  their  head  chief  seems  to  have 
had  absolute  power  over  the  property  and 
lives  of  his  subjects.  On  his  death  his 
wives  were  expected  to  surrender  their 
lives,  and  parents  offered  their  children 
as  sacrifices.  The  nation  was  divided 
into  two  exogamic  classes,  nobility  and 
commoners  or  michmichgupi,  the  former 
being  again  divided  into  sunSj  nobles 
proper,  and  esteemed  men.  Children  of 
women  of  these  three  had  the  rank  of  their 
mother,  but  children  of  common  women 
fell  one  grade  below  that  of  their  father. 
There  w^ere  various  ways,  however,  by 
which  a  man  could  raise  himself  from 
one  grade  to  another  at  least  as  far  as  the 
middle  grade  of  nobles.  While  the  com- 
moners consisted  partially  of  subject 
tribes,  the  great  majority  appear  to  have 
been  as  pure  Natchez  as  the  nobility. 
In  spite  of  great  lexical  divergence,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  the  Natchez  language 
is  a  Muskhogean  dialect. 

Consult  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i, 
1884;  Mooney,  (1)  Siouan  Tribes  of  the 
East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894,  (2)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  i,  no.  3, 1899,  (3)  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900,  and  the  authorities 
cited  below.  For  the  archeology  of  the 
old  Natchez  country,  see  Bull.  Free  Mus. 
Univ.  Pa.,  ii,  no.  3,*^  Jan.  1900. 

(h.  w.  h.  j.  r.  s.  ) 
Ani'-H*'t«L— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509, 
1900  (Cherokee  name,  abbreviated  Anintffi;  sin^. 
A-Na'tA).  OheloueU.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Marery, 
D^.,  IV,  269,  1880.  Innatchaa.— Doc.  ca.  1721, 
ibid.,  VI,  230,  1886.  Haoha.— Iberville,  op.  cit, 
255.  Haohee.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  225,  1775.  Ha- 
ch^— Tonti  (1686)  in  Margry,  Ddc.  iii,  666,  1878. 
Haohex.— Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mafw.  HiMt. 
8oc.  Coll..  2d  8..  II,  18.  1814.  NachiB.— Barcia, 
Bnsayo,  246,  1723.  Haohvlke.— Brinton  in  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.  Proc.,  xiii.  483,  1873.  Naohy.— Tonti 
(1684)  in  Margry,  D^.,  I.  609.  1875.    ITadchik— 

IbervlUe  (1700),  ibid.,  iv.  404,  1880.    Vadeoh^ 

Ibid.,     602.     Kadez^.— Ibid.,     402.     KahohM.— 

Adair,  Am.  Inda.,  353, 1775.    Wahy Tonti  (1684) 

in   Margry,    D^c,    i,  603,    1875.    Kaiohoat.— Mc- 
Kenney  and   Hall.    Ind.    Tribes,   iii,    81,    1854 
(possibly  Identical).     Kaktohe.— Gatschet,  Creek  . 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  34, 1884.    Natohe.— LaSalle  (1682)  in 
Margry,  D4c..  i.  558, 1875.    Katchw.— S.  C.  Gazette 

il78l)  quot^  by  Rivers,  Hist.  8.  Car.,  88,  1866. 
Fatchea.— Proces  verbal  (1682)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 47. 1846.  Natohew.— Hervas,  Idea  dell' 
Universo,  xvii,  90,  1784.  Vatoheta.— Baeqiiev;llo 
de  la  Potheric,  Hist,  de  I'Am.,  i,  S»9,  1753. 
Hatches. -P^nicaiit  (1700)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  s.,  1,57, 1869.'  Vatteohes.— Bartram,  Voy.,  i, 
map,  1799.  Nauohee.— Hawkins  (1799).  Creek 
Country, 42, 1848.  Ketchea.— Woodward,  Rem.,  79, 
1859.  Vitohes.— Ibid.,16.  Noatohea.— Domenech. 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  442,  1860.  Kotoheas.— Doc.  of 
1751  quoted  by  Gregg,  Hist.  Old  Cherawb,  10, 1867. 
Hotchea.— Glen  (1751)  quoted  by  Gregg,  ibid..  14. 
Pine  Indiana. —Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509, 
1900  (given  as  incorrect  rendering  of  Ani'-Na*  M, 
op.  cit. ) .  Sunaet  Indiana.— Swan  (1795)  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v.  260, 1855.  TechloeL— Tberville 

(1699)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  155,  1880.    Telhoel 

ibid.,  121.  Thdoel.— Ibid..  179.  Theloellea.— Ibid., 
409.  Tpaloia.— Ibenille  (1700)  in  French,  Hist. 
CoU.  La.,  n.  s.,  26, 1869. 
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Hatehei.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Natchez,  probably  situated  on  St  Cath- 
erine's cr.,  near  the  Liberty  road  bridge, 
aboutS  m.  from  the  present  city  of  Natchez, 
Miss.  Later  this  name  was  given  to  a 
town  of  the  refugee  Natchez  among  the 
Upper  Creeks. 

Hatohitoch  (Caddo  form,  NdshVlosh). 
A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  which 
spoke  a  dialect  similar  to  that  of  the  Ya- 
tasi  but  different  from  that  of  the  Kado- 
hadacho  and  its  closely  affiliated  tribes. 
Their  villages  were  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  present  city  of  Natchitoches,  near 
those  of  another  trilie  called  Doustioni 
(q.  v.).  Whether  the  army  of  De  Soto 
encountered  them  is  unknown,  but  after 
La  Salle's  tragic  death  among  the  Hasina! 
his  compcmions  traversed  their  country, 
and  Douay  speaks  of  them  as  a  ''power- 
ful nation- "  In  1 690  Tonti  reache^l  them 
from  the  Mississippi  and  matle  an  alli- 
ance; and  in  1699  Iberville  learned  of 
them  through  a  Taensa  Indian,  but  did 
not  visit  them  in  person.  Next  year, 
however,  he  sent  is  brother  Bienville 
across  to  them  from  the  Taensa  villages. 
From  that  time  and  throughout  the 
many  vicissitudes  of  the  18th  century  the 
tril)e  never  broke  faith  with  the  French. 
In  1705  they  came  to  St  Denis,  comman- 
dant of  the  first  French  fort  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  asked  to  be  settled  in  someplace 
wnere  they  might  obtain  provisions,  as 
their  corn  had  been  ruined.  They  were 
placed  near  the  Acolapissa,  and  remained 
there  until  1712  when  St  Denis  took  them 
back  to  their  old  country  to  assist  him  in 
establishing  a  new  post  as  a  protection 
against  Spanish  encroachments,  and  also 
in  the  hope  of  opening  up  commercial  re- 
lations. This  post,  to  which  a  garrison  was 
adde<I  in  1714,  remained  an  important 
center  for  trade  and  travel  toward  the  S. 
VV.  for  more  than  a  century.  St  Denis  sent 
messages  to  the  tribes  livmg  in  the  vicin- 
ity, urging  them  to  abandon  their  villages 
and  come  to  settle  near  the  post,  assuring 
them  that  he  would  never  forsake  them. 
Some  of  the  tribes  yielded  to  his  persua 
sions,  hoping  to  find  safetv  during  the 
disturbances  of  the  period,  but  the  move- 
ment only  accelerate<i  the  disintegration 
already  liegun.  In  1731,  St  Denis,  at  the 
head  of  the  Natchitoch  and  other  In- 
dians, besides  a  few  Spaniards,  inflicted 
gevere  defeat  on  a  strong  party  of  Natchez 
under  the  Flour  chief,  killing  about  80  of 
them.  The  Natchez,  after  their  wars 
against  the  French,  had  fled  to  Red  r.  and 
were  living  not  far  from  the  trading  post 
and  fort.  The  importance  of  this  estab- 
Ushmentand  thefnendlinessof  the  Natch- 
itoch made  the  latter  so  conspicuous  in  the 
a^irs  of  the  time  that  during  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century  Red  r.  was  known 
as  the  Natchitock,  a  variant  of  Nashitosh 


or  Natchitoch.  Du Pratz  states thatabout 
1730  their  village  near  the  French  post 
numbered  200  cabins.  Owing  to  wars  in 
which  they  were  forced  to  take  part,  to 
the  introduction  of  new  diseases,  particu- 
larly smallpox  and  measles,  thepopulation 
of  the  tribe  rapidly  declined.  In  his  re- 
port to  President  Jefferson,  in  1805,  Sibley 
gives  their  number  as  only  50,  and  adds, 
"The  French  inhabitants  have  a  great 
respect  for  these  natives,  and  a  number 
of  families  have  a  mixture  of  their  blood 
in  them."  Shortly  afterward  they  ceasetl 
to  exist  as  a  distinct  tribe,  having  l)een 
completely  amalgamated  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Caddo  confederacy  (q.  v.), 
from  whom  they  differed  in  no  essential 
of  custom,  or  of  ceremonial  or  social 
organization.  (a.  c.  p.    j.  r.  s. ) 

Km^aoahos. — Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  in  French, 
HiMt.  Coll.  La.,  II,  199.  1850.  Ni-c^doe.— J.  O. 
Dorsey,  Caddo  M8.,  B.  A.  E.,  18H1.  Kachito- 
ohei,— Tonli  (1690)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i. 
72,  IHIO.  Naohitook.— Coxe,  Carolanu,  10,  1741. 
Hachitooohea.— KiiigKley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  vi, 
178.  1885.  Hachitoa.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French, 
HLst.  Coll.  La.,  1, 168. 1846.  Naohittooa.— Yoaknm, 
Hi8t.  Texas,  i,  392.  1855.  Waehittoa.— Ibid., 
386.  Naohtiohouka«.~JetTery8,  French  Dom.,  pt. 
I,  164,  1761.  Naoitoa.— Linares  (1716)  in  Marflrry. 
Ddc..  VI,  217. 1886.  Hactohitochea.— Du  Pratz,  Hist. 
La.,  II.  M2.  1758.  Hactythoa.— Iberville  (1699)  in 
Margry,  DcV.,  iv,  178.  1880.    Hadchito.— Bienville 

41700),  ibid..  434.  Nadohitoohea.— Ibid.,  435. 
Tadohitoe.— Iberville  (1700),  ibid.,  409.  Hagua- 
dao6.— Tex.  8tate  Archives,  Sept.  16,  1790.  ITa- 
fuateerea.— Coxe,  Carolana.  10, 1741.  Kaketoe'a.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..374, 1885.  Vaketoah.— 
Oat««chet.  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  77,  B.  A.  E. 
Hakitoohea.— Anduze  (after  1825)  in  Ann.  de  Prop, 
de  la  Fol,  in,  601-509.  Napgitache.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes.  Iii.  82, 1854.  Napfitochea.— 
Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Kaquitoonea.— Belle- 
Isle  (1721)  in  Margry.  D^c.  vi,  341,  1886.  Haah^ 
doah.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migrr.  Leg.,  i,  43,  1884. 
Haahi'toah.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1092, 
1896  (proper Caddo  form).  Naaitti.—Joutel  (1687) 
in  Margrv,  Ddc.  in,  409,  1878.  Kasaitoohea.— 
P^nlcaut  (17a5).  ibid.,  v,  459.  1H83.  Hatohetea,— 
Hennepin,  New  Disco  v.,  Ii,  43,  1698.  Katohi- 
doah.— Gat«;het,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  43,  1884. 
Vatohiloohea.— Domenech.  Deserts  N.  A.,  i.  442. 
1860.  Hatchitea,— Douay  (1687)  quot^ni  bv  Shea. 
Discov.    Miss..   218.    1862.     Hatchitoch.— 6nivier 

il70l)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  149,  1861. 
ratohitochea.— Bienville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D<?c., 
IV.  437,  1S80.  Natchitoohia.— Porter  (1829)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  596,  1853.  Natchi- 
totohea.— I^wis  and  Clark.  Journal,  143,  1^0. 
Watohitto.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^..  in,  409, 
1878.  Nataohitoa.— Ibid.,  408.'  Hataitoohea.— Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Kataahoatanno.— 
Joutel.  op.  cit.,  409.  Hataytoa.— Iber\'ille  (1699). 
ibid.,  IV,  178,  1880.  Haaacahox.— Oentl.  of  Elvas 
(1567)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  149,  IftJl.  Ne- 
guadooh.— (iiissefeld,  Charte  von  Nord  America, 
1797.  Hepgitochea.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  289,  1723. 
Hotohitoohea.— Carver,  Travels,  man,  177H.  Yat- 
ehitoohea.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Jounial,  142, 1840. 

Nateekin.  An  Aleut  village  on  Natee- 
kin  bay,  Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids. ,  Alaska, 
with  15  inhabitants  in  two  houses  in 
1830. 

Hateekenakoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 
1875.  Hatieka,— Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  bv  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Ahiska,  296,  1901.  Hatiekinakoe.— 
Veniaminof  (18,S0)  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid.,  190(i. 
Katuikinsk.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Ala.Mka,  34. 
1884.  Hatykinakoe.— Veniaminof,  Zapiski,  n,202, 
1840.  Na^kinakoje. — Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz., 
142,  map,  1856. 
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Natesa  (from  ahzinghj  black/  Mark/ 
hence  Mark  people') .  One  of  the  three 
classes  or  castes  into  which  the  Kutcha- 
kutchin  are  divided,  the  others  being  the 
Chitsa  and  the  Tangesatsa,  q.  v. 
Vah-t'singh.— Hardisty  in  Smithnon.  Rep.  1866, 
316, 1872  (name of  their countr>').  Kate-ta.— Kirby, 
ibid.,  1864,  418,  1865;  Hardisty,  Ibid.,  1866,  316, 
1872.  Vat-tah-i. -Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 
326, 1872.    9at-tingh.— Hardisty,  op.  eit. 

Hatiok  ('the  place  of  (our)  search.' — 
Tooker).  A  village  founded  by  Indian 
.  converts,  mainlv  Massachuset,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  noted  missionary  John 
Eliot,  in  1650,  near  the  present  Natick, 
Mass.  Soon  after  its  establishment  it 
numbered  about  150  inhabitants,  who 
were  given  a  reserve  of  6,000  acres.  It 
increased  in  population  and  after  King 
Philip's  war  was  the  principal  Indian  vil- 
lage m  that  region.  In  1749  there  were 
166  Indians  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1754many  of  the  Natick 
Indiansenlistedagainstthe French.  Some 
never  returned,  and  the  others  brought 
back  an  infectious  disease  which  rapidly 
reduced  the  population.  In  1764  there 
were  37  in  the  village  and  some  others 
connected  with  it.  In  1792  the  whole 
body  numbered  but  25  or  80,  and  soon 
thereafter  they  had  become  so  mixed  with 
negroes  and  whites  as  to  be  no  longer  dis- 
tinguishable. It  was  reported  in  Dec. 
1821,  that  Hannah  Dexter,  76  years  of 
age,  **the  last  of  the  Naticks,"  had  been 
murdered  by  her  grandson  at  Natick. 
For  a  discussion  of  the  name,  consult 
Tooker,  Algonquian  Series,  x,  1901.  See 
Misfriom,  (j.  M. ) 

Mawyk.— Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.Cpl.  Hist., 
XIII,  526, 1881  (misprint).  Ha-oheek.— IMat  of  1677 
cited  by  Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  x,  18,  1901.  Ka- 
ehiek.~Deol.  of  1677.  ibid.  Naittioke.— Salisbury 
(1678)  .op.cit.,624.  Hatiok.— Wilwn  (1661)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  iv.  177,  1834.  Hatic«.— Bar- 
ton, NewViews,lvIli,1798.  Hatik.— Eliot  (Kiftl)  in 


Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d s..  iv,  172, 1S34.   Hatique.- 
Ellot  (1678),  Ibid., 4th 8.,  vni.377, 1868.    HatUck.— 
Bro<'khol8t(1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xm, 


530,1881.  Hatuck.— Ibid.,  624.  Hittauke.— Perry 
quoted  by  Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  x,  9, 1901  (given 
as  Indian  name). 

Hation,  The.  A  term  formerly  applied 
to  several  of  the  larger  and  more  impor- 
tant tril)es  and  confederacies  in  the  Gulf 
states,  particularly  the  Creeks,  but  also  to 
the  Cherokee,  Catawba,  Choctaw,  and 
Chickasaw.  At  present  it  is  an  official 
term  applied  to  each  of  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  (q.  v. )  in  Oklahoma,  viz,  the  Cher- 
okee, Creeks,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and 
Seminole.  The  term  Les  Nations  was 
used  by  Canadian  French  writers  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries  (and  occasion- 
ally in  English  writings)  to  designate  the 
heathen  tribes,  who  were  distinguished 
into  Les  grandes  Nations  and  Les  petites 
Nations.  The  Riviere  des  petites  Na- 
tions in  the  province  of  Quebec  preserves 
this  designation.  Si>ecificaliy  Le  petit 
Nation  was  the  Weskarini,  q.  y. 

(^'  ^'  H.    ^,  F.  c.) 


national  Indian  Attoeiation.  A  society 
forimproving  the  condition  of  the  Indians. 
It  originated  in  Philadelphia  in  1879  with 
a  memorial  circulated  oy  Mary  L.  Bon- 
ney  and  Amelia  Stone  Quinton  petition- 
ing the  Government  to  prevent  the 
encroac;hments  of  white  settlers  on  Indian 
territory  and  to  guard  the  Indians  in  the 
enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  giiaranteed  to 
them  on  the  faith  of  the  Nation.  A  sec- 
ond memorial  in  1880  obtained  50,000 
signatures,  and  a  third  in  1881,  signed  by 
1&,000  persons,  asked  for  all  Indians 
common  school  and  industrial  teaching, 
land  in  severalty,  and  the  full  status  of 
citizens.  The  association,  formally  con- 
stituted in  1880,  and  taking  the  name  the 
National  Indian  Association  in  1882, 
changing  it  to  the  Women's  National 
Indian  Association  in  1883,  was  the  first 
body  of  friends  of  the  Indians  to  demand 
for  them  citizenship  and  lands  in  sever- 
alty. For  these  objects  it  lalx)red  till 
1884,  when  missionary  work  was  added, 
and  since  then  it  has  established  for  50 
tribes  or  tribal  remnants  Christian  mis- 
sions, erecting  more  than  50  buildings, 
which  when  well  established  were  ^iven 
to  the  various  pNermanent  denominational 
missionary  societies.  A  home  building 
and  loan  department,  a  young  people's 
(lei>artment,  libraries,  special  eaucation 
for  bright  Indians,  and  hospital  work 
were  added  later.  The  National  Indian 
Association,  which  resumed  its  earlier 
name  in  1901,  has  asked  for  more  schools, 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  field 
matrons,  the  righting  of  various  wrongs, 
and  protection  and  justice  to  many  tribes, 
and  nas  constantly  advocated  the  appli- 
cation of  civil  service  reform  principles  to 
the  entire  Indian  service,  the  gradual 
abolition  of  Indian  agencies,  the  payment 
of  debts  due  Indians  from  the  Govern- 
ment, and  other  measures  nee<led  to  pre- 
pare Indians  for  civilized  self-support 
and  jjood  citizenship.  Since  1888  the 
Association  has  published  a  i)erio<lical 
called  The  Indian^ s  Frinid.      (a.  s.  q.) 

Natkelptetenk  (iVrt/f/^V^'/^iA*,  *vellow- 
pine  little  slope ' ).  A  village  of  the  Lyt- 
ton  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Fraser  r.,  al)out  a  mile  above 
Lytton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172,  1900. 

Natkkwunohe  (Xai-gir(in^'tcj^),  A  for- 
mer villageof  theChasta(!06ta  on  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk -lore, 
III,  234,  1890. 

Natleh  ( '  it  [the  salmon]  comes  again ' ). 
A  Natliatin  village  at  the  discharge  of 
Fraser  lake  into  Watleh  r.,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  53  in  1902,  64  in  1906. 
Fraxer'a  Lake  Village.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  78, 
1906.  Hatle.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
1892,  Kec.  2,  109.  1893.  Batleh.— Morice,  Notes  on 
W.  D^n»^8.  25.  1893. 

Natliatin.  A  Takulli  sept  inhabiting 
the  villages  Natleh  and  Stella,  one  at  each 
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end  of  Fraser  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  135 
in  1892;  122  in  1906. 

OinlMs.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Joly  19,  1862. 
Vmatlay  nxM.— Hamilton  in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst. 
Gl. Br. Yii,206.1878.  Vatilantin.— McDonald, Brit. 
Colombia,  126, 1862.  9atieh-hwo  *teime.— Morice, 
NotwonW.  D^n^ 25. 1898 (  = 'people of Natleh'). 
Hatliaatias.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  62, 
IhfiO.  Vatliiiiitui.— Hale.  Ethno^.  and  Philol., 202. 
1H46.  Vatle'tame.— Morice,  Noteson  W.  Ddn«H, 25, 
]*«8.  Kaa-tU-atiB.— Dawson  in  Can.  Oeol.  Surv. 
1879-80,  SOB,  18H1.  (BtWBiihwoteime.— Morice.  MS. 
letter.  1890  (=-people  of  another  kind*:  Nikozli- 
aotin  name). 

Hatootsuxn  ( '  point  of  mountain ' ) .  An 
Apache  clan  or  rwind  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  correlative 
with  the  Nagosufirn  clan  of  the  Pinal  Co- 
yoteroe  and  the  Nadohotzosn  of  the  Chi- 
ricahtia. 

Jar  949  96  rin. — White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribeii.  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  Sato-o-tsiiia.— Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folklore,  in,  112, 1890. 

Hatora.  A  former  pneblo  of  the  Jova  in 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  near  the  mission 
of  Teopari,  of  which  it  was  a  v^isita  prior  to 
ltd  abandonment  in  1748.  The  inhabi- 
tants niove<i  to  within  half  a  league  of 
Arivechi  and  later  settled  in  the  pueblo 
of  Ponida. 

Satcrue.— Doc.  of  18th  cent,  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  Arrh.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  511,  1892. 

Hato waaejM  ( *  H  uron  ri  ver  * ) .  A  former 
Potawatomi  village  on  St  Joseph  r.,  aljout 
the  present  Mendon,  St  Joseph  co.,  s.  w. 
Mich.,  on  a  reservation  sold  in  1833. 
In  addition  to  the  references  cited 
below,  see  CoflSnberry  in  Mich.  Pion. 
Coll.,  II,  489,  1880. 

Ha-t»-wa-a^:pe.— Treaty  of  1832  in  U.  S.  Ipd.  Treat., 
153. 1878.  VotawEMiM.— Treaty  of  1833.  ibid. ,  176. 
SoUwaacpa'ftYilUfe.— Roycein  18th  Rep.  B.  A.E.. 
Mich.  map.  190a  Votawaasippi.— Council  of  1839 
in  Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  x.  170.  ias6.  Nottawa  Sape.— 
Treaiy  of  1827  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  op.  cit.,  675. 
Sottawaaippi.— Dou^la-Hft  (1840)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  143, 
27th  Cong. ,  2d sess.. 3, 1H42.  9otU-wa-cipa.~Treaty 
of  1832  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  701, 1873. 

Hatsitknteliin  ( 'strong  people* ).  A  Ku- 
tehin.  tribe  inhabiting  the  (*ountry  from 
-  Porcupine  r.  northward  to  the  Romanzof 
mts.,  Alaska.  Gibbs  (Notes  on  Koss, 
Tinne  MS. ,  B.  A.  E. )  said  that  their  habitat 
l»egan  in  a  mountainous  region  from  50 
to  100  m.  N.  of  Ft  Yukon.  They  hunt 
the  caribou  as  far  as  the  seacoa^t  being 
a  nhifting  peojfjle.  They  are  chiefly 
known  from  their  trading  with  the  Kang- 
maligmiut  Eskimo,  and  for  the  strong 
habiche  that  they  make.  They  resemble 
the  Kutchakutchih  in  physique  and 
manners.  Richardson  gave  their  number 
as  40  men  in  1850;  Gibbs  (op.  cit )  stated 
that  they  ba<l  20  hunters;  Petroff  in  1880 

five  the  total  population  as  120.    The 
eahinkutchin  prooably  belonged  to  this 
tribe. 

Qtma,  da  large.— PetrofT,  Rep.  Alaska,  62,  1881. 
Q«BS  4a  large.— Ross,  MS.  Noteson  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
SatdM'-Kat«k&.— Dall,  Alaska,  430. 1870.  Ka-tsik 
ka-ehia.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866,  197. 
1872.  Ktaik-kfttchiB.— Dall  in  d>nt.  N.  A. 
Ethno]..  I.  30,  1877.  Satsit-kutohin.— Jones  in 
Smithnnn.  Rep.  1866,321.1872.  9a'-ts'Itkatoh'-in.— 
Htf^.  MS.  Notes  on  Tinne.  B.  A.  E.(='<>uter- 
country  people*).  Veyeta^kutehi.— Richardson, 
Arct.  Exped.,  i,  899,  1851  (»* people  of  the  open 


conn  try ') .  Veyetae-Kntokin.  ~  Bancroft .  Nat. 
Races.  I,  map, 85, 1882.  VeyetBa-Xntriii.— LAtham, 
Nat.  Races,  294,  1854.  Tpi^ttohi^^hidii-Kout- 
tehin.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lao  des  Esclaves,  861, 
1891  (=  *  people  who  dwell  far  from  the  water' ). 

Hatsshostanno.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687 
(Margry,  D^c,  iii,  409, 1878)  by  the  chief 
of  the  Kadohadacho  on  Bed  r.  of  Louisi- 
ana as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Hatsuihltatimxie  ( Xa^-tsikl-ki^-rann^f 
'  I)eople  dwelling  where  they  play 
shinny  * ).  A  former  village  of  the  Mish- 
ikhwutmetunne  on  Coquflle  r.,  Greg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  2.32, 
1890. 

Hattahattawanti.  A  Nipmuc  chief 
of  Musketaquid,  the  present  Concord, 
Mass.,  in  1642.  At  this  time  he  sold  to 
Simon  Willard,  in  behalf  of  Gov.  Win- 
throp  and  others,  a  large  tract  of  land  on 
both  sides  of  Concord  r.,  in  consideration 
of  which  he  received  **8ix  fadom  of 
waompampege,  one  wastcot,  and  one 
breeches"  (Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  54,  1833). 
Nattahattawants  was  a  supporter  and 
propagator  of  Christianity  among  his 
people,  and  an  honest  and  upright  man. 
His  son,  John,  usually  known  as  John 
Tahattawan,  lived  at  Nashobah,  Mass., 
where  he  was  the  chief  ruler  of  the  Pray- 
ing Indians.  His  daughter  became  the 
wife  of  the  celebrated  Wabau  (ci.  v.). 

Hatthntnxine  ( *  people  on  tne  level 
prairie').  A  former  Tututni  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r. ,  Greg. 
Va-t'^a' ^AaaJP. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111,236,1890.  9a-t*qlo'  )Aaa<.— Dorse v,  Tutu  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tututni  and  Naitunnetunne 
name). 

Natakli  [Na'dCtU^^  of  unknown  mean- 
ing). A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on 
Nottely  r.,  a  branch  of  Hiwassce  r.,  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  village  of  Rang- 
er, Cherokee  co,  8.w.  S.  Car.  (.r.  m.) 
ITa'daU'.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. E., 526,  1900. 
Hantale«.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  man,  1887. 
Hotler.— Doc.  of  1799  quoU-d  by  Royee,  ibid..  144. 
Kottely  town.— Mooney,  op.  cit.,  332. 

NatQtihltnnne.     A  former  village  of  the 
Tututni  on  the  coast  of  Gregon,  oetwt^en 
Coquille  r.  and  Flores  cr. 
Va-tofiP-tiln.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lii, 
288,1890.    Ha-toiit^l' ^flniii'.- Ibid. 

HatQwanpika  (Xd-tn-ivan-pi-ka).  Gne 
of  the  traditionarv  stopping  places  of  the 
Bear  clan  of  the  Hopi,  situates!  near  the 
present  Graibi,  Ariz. 

HangatQok.  A  former  village,  subject 
to  the  Paugusset,  at  the  falls  of  Nauga- 
tuck  r.,  near  Derby,  Conn.  (Trumbull, 
Conn.,  I,  42,  1818).  The  name  refers  to 
a  tree,  which  probably  served  as  a  land- 
mark, said  to  have  stood  near  Rock  Rim- 
mon,  in  what  is  now  Seymour,  Conn. 
(Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  36,  1881). 

Haahaught  A  MassachuFetts  Indian, 
called  Elisha  and  also  Joseph,  a  deacon 
in  1758  or  1760  of  an  Indian  chunrh  that 
stood  on  the  n.  side  of  Swan's  pond,  at 
Yarmouth,  Mass.  He  was  a  conscien- 
tious man  and  the  hero  of  \yhittier*8 
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**Nauhaught  the  Deacon,"  in  which  the 
poet  alludes  to  his  bravery  in  overcoming 
temptation.  See  also  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  V,  66,  1816. 

Haigan.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Repulse  bay,  n. 
end  of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th  Kep. 
B.  A.  R,  446, 1888. 

Haujateling.  An  autumn  settlement  of 
Talirpingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an 
island  near  the  s.  w.  coawt  of  Cumberland 
sd.,  near  the  entrance;  pop.  20  in  1883. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Haaklak.     A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage 15  m.  E.  of    Naknek  lake,  Alaska 
eenin.,  Alaska. 
MuohUgamut.— vSpurr  and  Posta  uoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.    Hauklak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Haumkeag  ('fishing  place,'  from  tw- 
maas  *fish,'  hi  'place,'  -ag  'at').  A 
tribe  or  band,  probably  belonging  to  the 
Pennacook  confederacy,  which  formerly 
occupied  the  site  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  the  natives  had  aban- 
doned the  locality  before  the  English 
reached  it,  as  there  is  no  record  that  the 
latter  found  any  Indians  on  the  spot  It 
has  been  noticeid  in  regard  to  the  native 
burials  in  this  locality  that  the  bmlies 
were  usually  placed  in  a  sitting  posture. 
Kaamhok.—Matnerquoted  by  Drake, Bk.  Inds..bk. 
8,  99,  1848.  Naamkeke.— Doc.of  1676  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  III.  99, 1832.  Haemback-^mith  (1629), 
Va.,  II,  177,  repr.  1819  (misprint).  Kaemkeok.— 
Ibid.,  188.  Haemkeek.— Smith  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.   Inds..  bk.  8.  93.1848.     Vahamook.— Parker 

il677)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  iii,  100,  1832. 
rahum-keag.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3,  94,  1848. 
Haiemkeck.-^mith  (1629],  Va.,  ii,  198.  repr.  1819. 
Hamaaskeag.— Potter  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  190, 
1866.  Hambeke.— Bradford  (ca.  1660)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  Ill,  195, 1856.  Namkeake.— Ibid., 
241.  Namkeg.— Mather  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds..  bk.  8,  99,  1848.  Naumkeag.  — Deed  of  1621 
in  Maaa.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s..  vi,  614,  1815. 
Naumkeak.— Bartlett  (1628).  Ibid.,  ii,  163,  1814. 
Haiunkeok.— Doc.of  1682,  ibid.,  3d  s.,  i.  72,1825. 
Naumkeek.— Grant  of  1636,  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  228, 
1815.  Naumkek.— Scottow  a694)  In  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  IV,  816,  1858.  Vaumkuk.— 
Matherquoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.3.  99, 1848. 
Hehum-kek.— Hi^eson  (1629)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  I,  123,  1806.  Neumkeage.— Bentloy 
(m.  1799),  ibid.,  vi,  231.  1800. 

Nauniem  ( Aa nnit'm , '  ridge  people  * ) .  A 
temporary  band  of  Comanche  which  is 
said  to  have  remained  near  the  Rocky 
mts.  to  catch  horses  while  the  other  band's 
or  divisions  roamed  the  plains  to  the 
eastward. 

Haaai^m. — Hoffman  in  Proo.  Am.  Phllow.  Soc, 
XXIII,  299,1886.  Ka-na-um.— Neighbors  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  128,  1852. 

Hanqnanabee.     See  Naguonabe. 

Hanse.  A  former  tribe  or  probably  a 
subdivision  of  the  Nanticoke  in  Dorches- 
ter CO.,  Md.  In  1608  their  principal  vil- 
lage, of  the  same  name,  was  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Nanticoke  r.,  near  its  mouth. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  175,  repr.  1819. 

Nanset.  An  Algonquian  tribe  formerly 
living  in  Massachusetts,  on  that  part  of  C. 
Cod  E.  of  Baas  r.,  forming  a  part  of  or 
being  under  control  of  the  Wampanoag. 


A  writer  (Coll.  Maes.  Hist.  Soc.,  Ists.,  viii, 
159,  1802)  says:  '*The  Indians  in  the 
county  of  Barnstable  were  a  distinct  peo- 
ple, l)ut  they  were  subject  in  some  respects 
to  the  chief  sac^hem  of  the  Wampanoags." 
They  probably  came  in  ccmtact  with  the 
whites  at  an  early  date,  as  the  cape  was 
frequently  visited  by  navigators.  From 
this  tribe  Hunt  in  1614  carried  off  7  natives 
and  sold  them  into  slavery  with  20  In- 
dians of  Patuxet.  Champlain  had  an  en- 
counter with  the  Nauset  immediately  be- 
fore returning  to  Europe.  They  seem  to 
have  escaped  the  great  pestilence  which 
prevailed  along  the  New  England  coast 
m  1617.  Although  disposed  to  attack  the 
colonists  at  their  first. meeting,  they  be- 
came their  fast  friends,  and   with   few 
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exceptions  remained  faithful  to  them 
through  King  Phili{)'s  war,  even  in  some 
instances  lending  assistance.  M  ostof  them 
had  been  Christianized  before  this  war 
broke  out.  Their  estimated  |>opulation  in 
1621  was  500,  but  this  is  probably  billow 
their  real  strength  at  tliat  time,  as  they 
seem  to  have  numl>ered  as  manv  80  years 
afterward.  About  1710,  by  which  time 
they  were  all  organized  into  churches, 
they  lost  a  great  nmny  by  fever.  In  1764 
thev  had  decreased  to  106,  living  mainly 
at  fotanumaquut,  but  in  1802  only  4  were 
said  to  remain.  Their  principal  village, 
Nauset,  was  near  the  present  Easthara. 
Although  their  location  indicates  that 
fish  fumishe<l  their  chief  sustenance,  the 
Nauset  were  evidently  cultivators  of  the 
soil,  as  supplies  of  corn  and  beans  were 
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obtained  from  them  by   the  famishing 
Plvmoath  colonists  in  1622. 

the  following  villages  were  probably 
Nanset:  Aqaetnet,  Ashimuit,  Catanniut, 
Coatnit,  Cnmmaquid,  Manamoyik,  Man- 
omet,  Mashpee,  Mattakeset,  Meeshawn, 
Namskaket,  Nauset,  Xobscusset,  Pamet, 
Plawpoesit,  Pispogatt,  Poponesnet,  Pota- 
namaqnut,  Punonakanit,  »atucket,  Satuit, 
Skaaton,  SnccoDesBet,  Waquoit,  and  Wees- 

El*,  ( J.  M.      c.  T.  ) 

ladMM.— Hubbard  (1680)  in  Maf«.  Hist.  Soc. 
,  2d  8.,  V,  S3,  1815.  HamMt.— JoMNelyn  (1675), 
ibid  .  3d  >>..  lu. 317, 1833  (misprint).  Kuitt.— Hnb- 
bani  (16H0).  ibid..  2d  s..  v,«&l,  1815.  Haiuet.— 
Mtmrt  U6£>)  quoted  bv  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 29, 
IH48.  Haout.— Smitli  (1616)  in  MasM.  Hint.  Hoc. 
C611..  3d  a.,  VI,  119,  mi.  Saoaites.— Mourt  (1622), 
ibid.,  iKt  a.,  viri,  226,  1802.  Kawtel.— Dermer 
(1G2D).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  iii.  97, 1866  (misprint).  Vaw- 
Mt.— Smith   (1616),    ibid..    Sd    r.,    VI,  108,  1837. 

Savsite Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii.  225,  repr. 

1819. 

HaaTasa.  The  northemmoHt  of  the 
Catawba  towns  formerly  on  San  tee  r., 
S.  Car.— Byrd  (1728),  Hist.  Dividing 
line,  181,  1866. 

Vaawanatati  (  Nat^-uYin^-a-tats ) .  A  Pai- 
nte  band  formerly  living  in  or  near  Moapa 
valley,  8.  k.  Nev.;  pop.  60  in  1873. — Pow- 
ell in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Havaho  (pron.  iVa'-ivi-Ao,  from  Tewa 
Narahu,  the  name  referring  to  a  large 
area  of  cultivated  lands;  applied  to  a 
former  Tewa  pueblo,  and,  by  extension, 
to  the  Navaho,  known  to  the  Spaniards 
of  the  1 7th  century  as  Apaches  de  Navai6, 
who  intruded  on  the  Tewa  domain  or  who 
lived  in  the  vicinity,  to  distinguish  them 
from  other  **  ApacHe"  bands. — Hewett  in 
Am.  Anthrop. ,  viii,  193, 1906.  Fray Alonso 
Benavides,  in  his  Memorial  of  1630,  gives 
the  earliest  translation  of  the  tribal 
name,  in  the  form  Nauajd^  '  semen teras 
grandes* — *  great  seed-sowings*,  or  *great 
fields'-  The  Navaho  themselves  do  not 
use  this  name,  except  when  trying  to 
speak  English.  All  ao  not  know  it,  and 
none  of  the  older  generation  pronounce 
it  c»»rr«xrtly,  as  r  is  a  sound  unknown  in 
their  lan^age.  They  call  themselves 
Dlnv\  which  means  simply  *  people'.  This 
word,  in  various  forms,  is  used  as  a  tribal 
name  by  nearly  every  people  of  the  Atha- 
pascan stock) . 

An  important  Athapascan  tril)e  occu- 
pying a  reservation  of  9,503,76.S  acres  in 
N.  E.  Arizona,  n.  w.  New  Mexico,  and  s.  k. 
Utah.  Here  they  are  supposed  to  re- 
main, but  many  isolated  families  live  be- 
yond the  re8er\'ation  boundaries  in  all 
clirections.  Their  land  has  an  average 
ele\^tiou  of  about  6,000  ft  above  sea  level. 
The  highest  point  in  it  is  Pastora  peak, 
in  the  Carrizo  mts,,  9,420  ft  high.  It  is 
an  arid  region  and  not  well  adapted 
to  agriculture,  but  it  affords  fair  pastur- 
age. For  this  reason  the  Navaho  have 
devoted  their  attention  less  to  agriculture 
than  to  stock  raising.     There  were  for- 


merly few  places  on  the  reservation,  away 
from  the  borders  of  the  Rio  San  Juan, 
where  the  soil  could  be  irrigated,  but  there 
were  many  sf)ots,  apparently  desert,  where 
water  gathered  close  to  the  surface  and 
where  by  deep  planting  crops  of  corn, 
beans,  squashes,  and  melons  were  raised. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  built  storage  reservoirs  on  the 
reservation  and  increased  the  facilities 
for  irrigation. 

It  may  be  that  under  the  loosely  applietl 
name  Apache  there  is  a  record  of  the 
Navaho  oy  Ofiate  as  early  as  1598,  but 
the  first  to  mention  them  by  name  was 
Zarate-Salmenm,  about  16^.  They  had 
Christian  missionaries  among  them  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century  (see  Ce- 
hoUeia^  Encinal)^  but  their  teachings  did 
not  prevail  against  paganism.  For  many 
years  previous  to  the  occupancy  of  their 
country  by  the  United  States  they  kept 
up  an  almost  constant  predatory  war 
with  the  Pueblos  and  the  white  settlers 
of  New  Mexico,  in  which  they  were  usu- 
ally the  victors.  When  the  United  States 
took  possession  of  New  Mexico  in  1849 
these  depredations  were  at  their  height. 
The  first  military  exiHMiition  into  their 
country  was  that  of  Col.  Alex.  \s\  Doni- 
phan, of  the  First  Missouri  Volunteers,  in 
the  fall  of  1846.  On  behalf  of  the  UniU^d 
States,  Doniphan  made  the  first  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Navaho  Nov.  22  of  that 
year,  but  the  peace  was  not  lasting.  In 
1849,  another  military  force,  under  the 
command  of  Col.  John  M.  Washington, 
penetrated  the  Navaho  land  as  far  as 
CheHy  canyon,  and  made  another  treaty 
of  peace  on  Sept.  9,  but  this  treaty  was  also 
soon  broken.  To  put  a  stop  to  their  wars, 
Col.  "Kit"  Cars(m  invaded  their  territory 
in  1863,  killed  so  many  of  their  sheep  as 
to  leave  them  without  means  of  support, 
and  tf>ok  the  greater  part  of  the  tribe 
prisoners  to  Ft  Sumner  at  the  Bosque 
Kedondo  on  the  Rio  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Here  they  were  kei)t  in  captivity  until 
1867,  when  they  were  rt^stored  to  their 
original  country  and  given  a  new  supply 
of  sheep.  Since  that  time  they  have  re- 
maine<i  at  |)eace  and  greatly  prospered. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Navaho 
have  increased  in  number  since  they  first 
became  known  to  the  United  States,  and 
are  still  increasing.  In  18(i7,  while  they 
were  still  prisoners  and  could  l>e  counted 
accurately,  7,300  of  them  were  held  in 
captivity  at  one  time;  but,  owing  to  es- 
capes and  additional  surrenders,  the  num- 
ber varied.  All  were  not  capture<i  by 
Carson.  Perhaps  the  mont  accurate  cen- 
sus was  taken  in  1869,  whe»n  the  (Jovern- 
ment  called  them  to  receive  a  gift  of 
30,000 sheep  and  2,000goats.  The  Indians 
were  put  in  a  large  corral  and  counted  as 
they  went  in;  only  a  few  herders  were 
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absent.  The  result  showed  that  there 
were  somewhat  fewer  than  9,000,  making 
due  allowance  for  absentees.  According 
to  the  census  of  1890,  which  was  taken  on 
a  faulty  system,  the  tribe  numbered 
17,204.  The  census  of  1900  places  the 
population  at  more  than  20,000,  and  in 
1906  they  were  roughly  estimated  by  the 
Indian  Office  to  number  28,500. 

Acx'orrling  to  the  best  recorded  version 
of  their  origin  legend,  the  firet  or  nuclear 
clan  of  the  Navaho  was  created  by  the 
gods  in  Arizona  or  Utah  about  500  years 
ago.  People  had  lived  on  the  earth  be- 
fore this,  but  most  of  them  had  been  de- 
stroyed by  giants  or  demons.     When  the 


NAVAHO   (mANUEUTo)     . 

myth  says  that  the  gods  created  the  first 
pair  of  this  clan,  it  is  equivalent  to  saying 
that  they  knew  not  whence  they  came 
and  had  no  antecedent  tradition  of  them- 
selves. It  is  thus  with  many  other  Nav- 
aho clans.  The  storjr  gives  the  impres- 
sion that  these  Indians  wandered  into 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  small  groups, 
probably  in  single  families.  In  the  course 
of  time  other  groups  joined  them  until,  in 
the  17th  century,  they  felt  strong  enough 
to  go  to  war.  Some  of  the  accessions 
were  evidently  of  Athapa^H^n  origin,  as 
is  most  of  the  tribe,  but  others  were  de- 
rived from  different  stocks,  including  Ke- 
resan,  Shoshonean,  Tanoan,  Yuman,  and 


Aryan;  consequently,  the  Navaho  are  a 
very  composite  people.  A  notable  acces- 
sion was  made  to  tneir  numbers,  proba- 
bly in  the  16th  century,  when  the  Thkha- 
paha-dinnay  joined  them.  These  were 
a  people  of  another  linguistic  stock — 
Hodge  says  ** doubtless  Tanoan'* — for 
they  wrought  a  change  in  the  Navaho  lan- 
guage; A  later  very  numerous  accession 
of  several  clans  came  from  the  Pacific 
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coast;  these  were  Athapascan.  Some  of 
the  various  clans  joined  the  Navaho  will- 
ingly, others  are  the  descendants  of  cap- 
tives. Hodge  has  shown  that  this  Nav- 
aho origin  legend,  omitting  a  few  obvi- 
ously mythic  elements,  can  be  substan- 
tiated b^  reconled  history,  but  he  places 
the  beginning  at  less  than  500  years. 

The  Navaho  are  classes!  an  belonging  to 
the    widespread    Athapascan    linguistic 
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i  family,  and  a  vocabulary  of  their  lan- 
i  goage  Ehows  that  the  majority  of  their 
words  have  coonterparts  in  dialects  of 
Alaska,  British  America,  and  California. 
The  grammatical  structure  is  like  that  of 
Athapascan  tonj^ics  in  general,  but  many 
words  have  been  inherited  from  other 
Bonrces.  The  granmiar  is  intricate  and  the 
vocabulary  copious,  abounding  especi- 
ally in  looEil  names. 


The  appearance  of  the  Navaho  strength- 
ens the  traditional  evidence  of  their  very 
composite  origin.  It  is  impossible  to  de- 
scribe a  prevailing  type;  they  vary  in  size 
from  stalwart  men  of  6  ft  or  more  to  some 
who  are  diminutive  in  stature.  In  fea- 
ture they  vary  from  the  strong  faces  with 
aquiline  noses  and  prominent  chins  com- 
mon with  the  Dakota  and  other  northern 
tribes  to  the  subdued  features  of  the 


Pueblos.  Their  faces  are  a  little  more 
hirsute  than  those  of  Indians  farther  e. 
Many  have  occiputs  so  flattened  that  the 
skulls  are  brachy cephalic  or  hyper- 
brachycephalic,  a  feature  resulting  from 
the  hard  cnulle-board  on  which  the  head 
rests  in  infancy.  According  to  Hrdlicka 
(Am.  Antlirop.,  ii,  339,  1900)  they  ap- 
proach the  Pueblos  physically  much  more 
closely  than  the  Apache,  notwithstanding 
their  linguistic  connection  with  the  latter. 
In  general  their  faces  are  intelligent  and 
H ughes  ( Doniphan' s  Exx)ed . , 


1846)  savsof  them :  "They  are  celebrated 
for  intelligence  and  good  order  .  .  .  the 
noblest  of  American  aborigines. "  There 
is  nothing  somber  or  stoic  m  their  charac- 
ter. Among  themselves  they  are  merry 
and  jovial,  much  given  to  jest'and  banter. 
They  are  verv  industrious,  and  the  proud- 
est among  them  scorn  no  remunerative 
labor.  They  do  not  l)ear  pain  w  ith  the 
fortitude  displayed  among  the  militant 
tribes  of  the  N.,  nor  do  they  inflict  upon 
themselves  equal  tortures.  They  are,  on 
the  whole,  a  progressive  people. 

The  tribe  is  divided  into  a  numl)er  of 
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clana,  51  clan  names  having  been  recorded, 
but  the  number  of  existing  clans  may  be 
somewhat  more  or  less.  Two  of  these  are 
said  to  be  extinct,  and  others  nearly  so. 
The  cians  are  grouped  in  phratries. 
Some  authorities  give  8  of  these,  others 
11,  with  3  independent  clans;  but  the 
phratry  does  not  seem  to  be  a  well-defined 
group  among  the  Navaho.  Descent  is  in 
the  female  line;  a  man  belongs  to  the 
clan  of  his  mother,  and  when  he  marries 
must  take  a  woman  of  some  other  clan. 
ThejK)cial  position  of  the  women  is  high 
and  their  influence  great.  They  often 
possess  much  property  in  their  own  right, 
which  marriage  does  not  alienate  from 
them.  The  clans,  so  far  as  known,  are  as 
follows: 

Aataosni,  Narrow  gorge;  Ashihi,  Salt; 
Bithani,  Folded  arms;  Dsihlnaothihlni, 
Encircled  mountain;  Dsihlthani,  Brow  of 
the  mountain;  Dsihltlani,  Ba^e  of  the 
mountain;  Kai,  Willows;  Kanani,  Living 
arrows;  Khaltso,  Yellow  bodies;  Khash- 
hlizhni.  Mud;  Kha^^kankhatso,  Much 
yucca;  Khoghanhlani,  Many  huts;  Khon- 
agani,  Place  of  walking;  Kinaani,  High 
sSinding  houne;  Kinhlitshi,  Red  house 
(of  stone);  Klogi,  Name  of  an  old  pue- 
blo; I^)ka,  Re^s  (phragmites);  Mai- 
theshkizh.  Coyote  pass  (Jemez);  Maitho, 
Coyote  spring;  Naai,  Monocline;  Nakai, 
White  stranger  (Mexican);  Nakhopani, 
Brown  streak,  horizontal  on  the  ground; 
Nanashthezhin,  Black  horizontal  stripe 
aliens  (Zuf^i);  Notha,  Cte;  Pinbitho,  Deer 
spring;  Theshtshini,  Rt^d  streak;  Thild- 
zhehi;  Thkhaneza,  Among  the  scattered 
(hills);  Thkhapaha,  Among  the  waters; 
Thkhatshini,  Among  the  Red  (waters  or 
bankp);  Thobazhnaazh,  Two  come  for 
water;  Thochalsithaya,  Water  under  the 
sitting  frog;  Thoditehini,  Bitter  water; 
Thokhani,  Beside  the  water;  Thodho- 
kongzhi,  Saline  watr'r;  Thotsoni,  Great 
water;  Thoyetlini,  Junction  of  the  rivers; 
Tlastshini,  'Red  flat;    Tlizihlani,   Manv 

foats;  Tsayiskithni,  Sagebrush  hill; 
'sezhinkini,  House  of  the  black  cliffs; 
Tsenahapihlni,  Overhanging  rocks;  Tse- 
theshkiznni,  Kocky  pass;  Tsethkhani, 
Among  the  rocks;  Tsetlani,  Bend  in  a 
canyon;  Tseyanathoni,  Horizontal  water 
under  cliffs;  Tseyikehe,  Rocks  standing 
near  one  another;  Tsezhinihiai,  Trap 
dyke;  Tsinazhini,  Black  horizontal  forest; 
Tsinsakathni,  Lone  tree;  Yoo,  Beads. 

The  ordinary  Navaho  dwelling,  or 
hogdrij  is  a  very  simple  structure,  although 
erected  with  much  ceremony  (see  Min- 
deleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898).  It  is 
usually  conical  in  form,  built  of  sticks  set 
on  end,  covere<i  with  branches,  grass, 
and  earth,  and  often  so  low  thftt  a  man 
of  ordinary  stature  can  not  stand  fr^^'t  in 
it.  One  must  stoop  to  enter  the  cl<><^r^'^y» 
which  is  usually  providecj  ^^^u    a  short 


passage  or  stonn  door.  There  is  no  chim- 
ney; a  hole  in  the  apex  lets  out  the 
smoke.  Some  hogans  are  rude  polygo- 
nal structures  of  Togs  laid  horizontally; 
others  ere  partly  of  stone.  In  summer, 
** lean-to*'  sheds  and  small  inclosures  of 
branches  are  often  used  for  habitations. 
Sweat  houses  are  small,  conical  hogans 
without  the  hole  in  the  apex,  for  fires  are 
not  lighted  in  them;  temperature  is  in- 
creased by  means  of  stones  heatetl  in  fires 
outside.  Medicine  lodges,  when  built  in 
localities  where  trees  of  sufficient  size 
grow,  are  conical  structures  like  the  ordi- 
nary hogans,  but  much  larger.  W^hen 
built  in  regions  of  low-sized  trees,  they 
have  flat  roofs.  Of  late,  substantial  stone 
structures  with  doors,  windows,  and 
chimneys  are  replacing  the  rude  hogans. 
One  reason  they  built  such  houses  was 
that  custom  anci  superstition  constraineii 
them  to  destroy  or  desert  a  house  in 
which  death  hacl  occurred.  Such  a  place 
was  called  chindi-hoganj  meaning  *aevil- 
house*.  Those  who  now  occupy  good 
stone  houses  carry  out  the  dying  and  let 
them  expire  outside,  thus  saving  their 
dwellings,  and  indeed  the  same  custom  is 
sometimes  practised  in  connection  with 
the  hogan.  No  people  have  greater  dread 
of  ghosts  and  mortuary  remains. 

The  most  important  art  of  the  Navaho 
is  that  of  w^eaving.  Thev  are  especrially 
celebrated  for  their  blankets,  which  are 
in  high  demand  among  the  white  people 
on  account  of  their  beauty  and  utility; 
but  they  also  weave  belts,  garters,  and 
saddle  girths — all  with  rude,  snnple  looms. 
Their  legends  declare  that  in  the  early 
days  they  knew  not  the  art  of  weaving 
by  means  of  a  loom.  The  use  of  the 
loom  was  probably  taught  to  them  by 
the  Pueblo  women  who  were  incorp<>- 
rated  into  the  tribe.  They  dressed  in 
skins  and  rude  mats  consfructed  by  hand, 
of  cedar  bark  and  other  vegetal  fibers. 
The  few  basket  makers  among  them 
are  said  to  be  Ute  or  Paiute  girls  or  their 
descendants,  and  these  do  not  do  much 
work.  What  they  make,  though  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  two  forms  ret]  ui  red  for  ceremonial 
purposes.  The  Navaho  make  very  little  v 
()ottery,  and  this  of  a  very  ordinary  vari- 
ety,  being  designed  merely  for  cooking 
purposes;  but  formerly  they  made  a  fine 
red  ware  decorated  in  black  with  charac- 
teristic designs.  They  grind  com  and 
other  grains  by  hand  on  the  metate.  For 
ceremonial  purposes  they  still  bake  food  in 
the  ground  and  in  other  al>original  ways. 
For  many  years  they  haVe  had  among 
them  silversmiths  who  fabricate  hand- 
some ornaments  with  very  rude  appli- 
ances, and  who  undoubtetUy  learned  their 
art  from  the  Mexicans,  adapting  it  to  their 
own  environment.     Of  late  years  many 
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of  those  who  have  been  taught  in  training 
pchoola  have  learned  civilized  trades  and 
dvilijed  methods  of  cooking. 

Inv^aligations  conducted  within  the 
\m^  25  years  show  that  the  Navaho,  con- 
tiary  to  early  published  beliefs,  are  a 
higBhr  religious  people  having  many  well- 
defined  di\inities  (nature  gods,  animal 
soda^  and  local  gods),  a  vast  mythic  and 
legesiSary  lore,  and  thousands  of  signifi- 
cant formulated  songs  and  praters  which 
must  be  learned  ana  repeated  m  the  most 
exact  manner.  They  also  have  hundreds 
of  musical  com{>06itions  which  experts 
have  succeeded  in  noting  and  have  pro- 
nounced similar  to  our  own  music.  The 
so-called  dances*  are  ceremonies  which  last 
for  9  nights  and  parts  of  10  days,  aud  the 
medicine-men  spend  many  years  of  study 
in  learning  to  conduct  a  single  one  prop- 
erly. One  important  feature  of  these  cere- 
monies is  the  pictures  painted  in  dry  jww- 
ders  on  the  floor  of  the  medicine  lodge 
(see  Dry-paintiug).  All  this  cultus  is  of 
undoubted  antiquity. 

The  nicst  revered  of  their  many  deities 
is    a    godde$«    named    Estsdnatfehi,    or 

*  Woman  Who  Changes*,  *  Woman 
Who  Rejuvenates  Herself,  because  she 
is  said  never  to  stay  in  one  condition,  but 
to  grow  old  and  become  young  again  at 
will,  ghe  is  probably  Mother  Nature,  an 
apotheosis  of  the  changing  year. 

By  treaty  of  Can  von  de  Chelly,  Ariz., 
Sept.  9,  1849,  the  Savaho  acknowledged 
the  sovereignty  of  t  he  United  States.  By 
treaty  of  Fort  Sumner,  N.  Mex.,  June  1, 
1868,  a  re3er%'ation  was  set  apart  for  them 
in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico,  and  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  their  claim  to 
other  lands.  Their  reservation  has  been 
modified  by  subsequent  Executive  orders. 

For  the  literature  pertaining  to  this 
tribesee  Matthews,  (1)  NavahoL^nds, 
1897,  and  the  bibliographv  therem;  (2) 
Night  Chant,  1902.  '        (w.  m.) 

Afseli*  iBduuu  of  ITalMJa.— Zarate-Salmeron 
fm.1629)  tnuu.ln  Landof  Sannhine,  1S8,  Feb.  1900. 
ApMlMsdeValMgo*.— Tamer  in  Pac.  R.R.  Rep..ni, 
pt.  S.  83. 1856  (§o  called  by  Spanish  writers).  Apa- 
ehead*  Vakgo.— Zaratc-Salmeron  (oa.l629)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  294. 1892. 
ApaehMde  Vauaj^— Benavides,  Memorial, 56, 1630. 
Apgirhw  ie  aaTaio. — De  I'Isle,  map  Am.  Septent., 
1700.  Apaekes  de  HaTajo.— Linschoten,  Descr. 
^  r Am^rique,  ma^  1,  1638.  Apaehes  de  NaTajoz. — 
Sanson,  L' A m^riqne,  map.  27,  1657.  Apacnet  de 
Kavayo.— JeffervR,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5  (1763),  1776. 
AMcbea  Hab^ai.— Garc-^  (1776),  Diary,  869, 1900. 
A'pateho.— Cashing,  infn  (^  enemy' :  Zufiiname). 
A^pa^tjoe.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291. 1885  (or 
F&tBjoe:  Zufii  name).  B^[ffowits.~tenKate,  Syn- 
onymie,  8,  1884  (Soatbern  Ute  name).  IHio^- 
WsM.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  85, 1891  (Hopi 
name).  IHEvaxo.— Gaifichet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
( Kiowa  Apache  name).  Dln^'.— Matthews,  Nav- 
aho  Lee..  210.  1897  (own  name,  sif.  'people'). 
IHiBa.— Hod^.  fleld^  notes.  B.  X  E.,  1896 
(Lagiina  name).  I*hl-den4.— Ibid.  (Jicarilla 
name) .  iTotacMn-n^— Escudero.  Not.  Eatad.  Chi- 
bnahoa.  d2. 1^4  (own  name) .  MeeaeD-Apaohea.  — 
ten  Kate.  Reixen  in  N.  A.,  241,  1885  (=♦  Knife 
Apaches',     sappoeedly    from     Span,     navdja^ 

*  knile' ) .    KoahoiBe.— Bandelier,  Delight  Malcers, 


175, 1890  ( Kereiian  name ) .  Nabaho.  —Mai  te-Brun , 
Geog.,  V,  826,  1826.  Hababoee.— Pattie,  Pera. 
Narr.,  98,  1833.  Ha^6.— Alegre,  Hint.  CTomp. 
Jesus,  I,  336,  1841.  Habaioa.— Hamboldt,  Atlas 
Noav.-E^pagne,  carte  1, 1811.  Nabajo  Apaohea.— 
Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.  Hex., 858, 1869.  Babigoe.— 
Barreiro,  Ojeada  sobre  Nuevo-M^xieo,  app.,  9, 
1832.  Nabbehoes.— Brownell,  Indian  Races,  483, 
1854.  NabiiJ<M.~Amer.  Pioneer,  ii,  190,  1843.  iTa- 
bqaa.— BenK  1846)inH.R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 30th  Cong., 
Ist  seas.,  11, 1848.  Nabojo.— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mex.,  73,  1869.  Hal^o.— Pike,  Exped.,  8d  map, 
1810.  Namakaua.— Soherroerhom  in  Ma^.  HLn. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  II,  29, 1814.  Kanaka. —Balbi.  Atl. 
Ethnog.,  737, 1826.  Hanahawt.— Pike,  Exped.,  pt. 
ni, app..9, 1810.  Hapao.— Garc^  (1776) .  Diary,  351, 
1900.  irattigb.— Benavides,  Memorial,  57,  1630 
(=*sementeras  grandes').  Haoajoa.  —  Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  Ill,  295, 1788.  Havago.— Butler,  Wild 
North  Land,  127,  1873.  NaTaha.— MoUhausen, 
Pacific.  II,  77,  1858.  HaTahoes.— Parker,  Jour- 
nal, 82,  1840.  HaT^ai.— Garci^s  (1775)  quoted 
by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  350,  1864.  Hava- 
jhoe8.~Emory,  Reeou.,  27, 1848.  Navigo.— Blaeu, 
Atlas,  XII,  62,  1667.  ITavi^oM.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  59,  1864.  Havuoes.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
818,  1736.  HaT^ooa.  —  Vllla-Sefior,  Theatro  Ara., 
pt.  2,  412. 1748.  Vavi^oAM.— Ruxton,  Adventuren, 
193,  1848.  Havaoeoa.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man. 
350,  1850.  Havejb.— (kjnklln,  Arizona,  211,  1878. 
HaTJjoee.— Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  58,  Jan.  1870. 
Hav^oa.— Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  h., 
XXVII,  310,  1851.  Wavoaeoe.— Bollaert  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,276, 1850.  Hevi^oei.— Mow- 
ry  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soc.,  i,  71. 1859.  Hodehs.— 
Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  525,  1900.  Novigoe.— 
Cushing  in  The  Millstone,  ix,  94,  June  1884. 
Hwasabe.— ten  Kate,  f»ynonymie,  8, 1884(Te«uque 
name).   Oohp.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  160, 1885 

iPima  name).  Oop.— Ibid.  Pagowitoh.— ten 
[ate.  Synonymic,  8,  1884  (Southern  Ute  name). 
Pigowits.— Ibid.  Pagu-uitt.— Gatachet,  Yuma- 
Spr.,  I,  371.  1883  (Ute  name).  Pa'-gu-weU.— 
Powell,  Rep.  on  Colo.  River,  26,  1874  (='reed 
knives':  Ute  name).  P^t^joe.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  A..  291. 1885  (or  A'patsjoe;  Zufii  name).  Ta- 
oab-ei-nyu-miUi.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
V,  83,  1892  (Hopi  name).  Ta'hli'nmui.— Hodge, 
field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Sandia  name).  Ta- 
■6new<.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  259.  1886 
(=' bastards':  Hopi  name).  Ta-thi-va-ma.— 
Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  118, 1884  (Hopi  name). 
TeOiAnnim.— Gatsehet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (•  with- 
out pity  *:  Isleta name).  Ten-aai.^Katon,  Navajo 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A,  E.  (own name).  Teniiai.— Eaton 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  218, 18.>l.  Teny^— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  7,  1884  (Laguna  name). 
Wilde  Ooyotee.-~teii  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  282, 
1885  (Zufll  nickname  tran.slated ).  Yabipait  Naba- 
jay.— Garc68(1776).  Diary,  457. 1900.  Yatilatlavi.— 
Gatachet,  Yuma-Spr..  i,  409,  1883  (Tonto  name). 
TaTipai-aaviJoi.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59.  1864. 
Tavlpait-Navajai. — Garc^s  (1775-76)  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in.  114,  1.H90. 
Toetahi.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  197.  1885 
(=*thoee  who  live  on  the  border  of  the  I'tes': 
Apache  name).  Yu-l'-ta,— Henshaw,  Ka'-itch 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Panaminl  name). 
Tutacien-ne.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59.  1H64. 
Tutali4.-Gatechet, Yuma-Spr., I.  370, 1883(Ai»ache 
name).  Yu-tah-kah.— Eaton.  Navajo  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.  (Ai>ache  name).  Yutiyen-ne.-- <)rnz<(>  y 
Berra.  Geog.,  41,  76,  1864.  Yu-tar-har'.— White, 
Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  2, 
[n.  d.l  (trans.  *far  off':  Apache  name).  Yutila 
pa.— Gatschet.  Yuma-Spr.,  Iii,  86,  1886  (Yavapai 
name).  Yutilatlawi.— Ibid.,  i,  370,  1883  (Tonto 
name). 

Navahn  (Na-va-hu^  referring  to  'large 
area  of  cultivated  lands ' ) .  A  former  Tewa 
pueblo  situated  in  the  second  valley  s.  of 
the  great  pueblo  and  cliff  village  of  Puye, 
w.  ol  Santa  Clara  pueblo,  in  the  Pajarito 
Park,  N.  Mex.  The  name  refers  to  the 
large  areas  of  cultivated  lands  in  the 
vicinity,  and  by  extension  was  applied  to 
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the  Navaho  (q.  v.)-  Consult  Hewett  (1) 
in  Am  Anthrop.,viii,  193, 1906;  (2)  Bull. 
32,  B.  A.  E.,  16,  1906. 

NaTMink  ('at  the  promontory').  A 
tribe  of  the  Unarai  branch  of  the  Dela- 
warea  formerly  living  in  the  highlands 
of  Navesink,  N.  J.,  claiming  the  land 
from  Barnegat  to  the  Raritan.  Hudson, 
who  encountered  them  immediately  after 
entering  the  bay  of  New  York,  describes 
them  as  ''clothed  in  mantles  of  feathers 
and  robes  of  fur,  the  women  clothed  in 
hemp;  red  copper  pipes,  and  other  thin^ 
of  copper  they  aid  wear  about  their 
necks. "  They  appear  to  have  passed  out 
of  history  soon  after  their  lands  were  sold. 
Wa-UMin*.— Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  101,  1894  (early 
form).  Navednx.— Tom  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HLst.,  XII.  493. 1877.  HaveMnd.— Need  ham  (1665), 
ibid.,  XIII,  398, 1881.  HaTeainok.— WInfield,  Hud- 
Bon  Co..  44,  1874.  Naveainka.— Nelmn,  oi).  cit. 
Haviainka.— vSehoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  100. 1867. 
Naviaon.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  K.,  159. 1872. 
Hattweaink— Stuyvesant  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  163,  1881.  Hevarrinoks.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  89, 1872.  HeTeraingha.— N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xni,99, 1881.  ITaveraink^Van  der 
Donek  (1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  51,  1872.  Heveaia.— Beekman  (1660)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii,308,  1877.  HeyMinok.— 
Van  Werckhoven  (1651),  ibid.,  xiii,  29,  1881. 
Nave-Sinokt.— Van  der  Donek  (1656)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  72,  1872.  Hera- 
aincs.— Doc.  of  1674  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  li, 
694,  1858.  Navaainka.— Doc.  of  1659,  ibid..  Xlll, 
99,  1881.  Hariaaaa.— Lovelace  (1669).  ibid.,  423. 
Hawaaoaa.— Osrilby  (1671)  quoted  by  Nelson, 
Inds.  N.  J.,  101,  1894.  Hawaaingha.— Doc.  of  1659 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xili,  100,  1881.  Hewe- 
■ink.— Stuyvesant  (1668).  ibid.,  84.  Hiauaainok— 
Doc.  of  1652,  ibid.,  84.  Hiauweainek— Ibid.,  xiv, 
188,1883.  Kovisana.— Lovelace  (1665)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  68, 1872. 

Havawi  {Na-tn-wi^ ,  *  place  of  the  hunting 
trap*).  A  group  of  ancient Tewa  ruins 
w.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  situated  between 
the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  and  Santa  Clara 
canyon,  s.  w.  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
They  consist  of  two  large  buildings  about 
200  yds.  apart,  several  clan  houses  on  the 
mesa  near  by,  and  a  cliff  village  of  con- 
siderable extent  in  the  base  of  the  low 
mesa  to  the  s.  and  w.  The  ruin  takes  its 
name  from  a  pitfall  (nam)  on  the  narrow 
neck  of  mesa  about  300  yds.  w.  of  the 
pueblo  ruin,  at  the  convergence  of  four 
trails. 

Havakwi.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  645,1904. 
Kavawi.— Hewett  in  Bull.  32.  B.  A.  E.,  22,  1906. 
Havakwi— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  op.  cit.,  map. 

Havialik  (*  place  of  the  long-tailed 
duck ' ) .  A n  Ita  Eskimo  village  on  Smith 
sd.,  N.  Greenland. 

Kavialik.— Kane,  Arctic  Explcr.,  it,  199,  1856. 
HerdlA'rin.-— Stein  in  Petermanus  Mitt.,  no.  9,  map, 
1902. 

Navigation.     See  BoaUty  Travel. 

Havisok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Havojoa  (* prickly-pear  house';  from 
nabo  *pTickly  pear,'  houa  *  house.' — 
Buelna).  One  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Mayo  on  Rio  Mayo,  s.  w. 


Sonora,  Mexico.  Of  a  total  population 
of  8,500  in  1900,  744  were  Cahita  (Mayo), 
69  **Cahuillo,"  and  28  Yaqui. 
Habojoa.~Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  1726.  Natividad  ]rav«oa.^Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog..  866. 1864.  Havah6a,— Hardy,  Travels 
in  MexicOj  488, 1829.  HaTohoua.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
op.  cit.  HaTOJoa. — Censo  de  Sonora,  94, 1901  (pres- 
ent official  designation). 

Nawaai.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band 
occupying  a  stockaded  village,  under  a 
chief  named  Morahieck,  on  the  e.  side 
of  Connecticut  r.  between  the  Scantic 
and  the  Podunk,  near  the  mout^  of  the 
latter,  in  Hartford  co.,  Ck)nn..  in  the  17th 
century. 

Hawaaa.— Map  of  1016  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  l, 
18, 1866.  Hawaa.— Mocaulev,  N.  Y.,  ii,  162,  1H29. 
Hawaa.— De  Laet  (1638)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s.,  I,  307,  1841.  Hawaahe.— Trumbull  Ind. 
Names  (Jonn.,  38, 1881, 

Nawacaten.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  i-epr.  1819. 

Nawake.  A  place  marked  as  an  Indian 
fort  on  Lattr^^'s  map  of  1784,  on  the  upper 
Scioto,  in  Ohio.  It  may  have  belonged 
to  the  Shawnee. 

Nawat  (*Left-hand').  The  principal 
chief  of  the  Southern  Arapaho  since*  the 
death  of  Little  Raven  (q.  v.)  in  1889.  He 
was  bom  about  1840,  and  became  noted 
as  a  warrior  and  buffalo  hunter,  taking 
active  part  in  the  western  border  wars 
until  the  treaty  of  Me<licine  Lodge  in 
1867,  since  which  time  his  people,  as  a 
tribe,  have  remained  at  peace  with  the 
whites.  In  1890  he  took  the  lead  in  sign- 
ing the  allotment  agreement  opening  the 
reservation  to  white  settlement,  notwith- 
standing the  Cheyenne,  in  open  council, 
had  threatened  death  to  anyone  who 
signed.  He  several  times  visited  Wash- 
ington in  the  interest  of  his  tribe.  Having 
become  blind,  he  has  recently  resigned 
his  authority  to  a  younger  man.     (j.  m.  ) 

Haw-gaw-nnb.    See  Nagonub. 

Nawiti.  A  term  with  three  applica- 
tions: (1)  A  Kwakiutl  town  formerly  at 
C.  Coinmerell,  K.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. ; 
(2)  a  modern  town,  proi)erly  called  Me- 
loopa,  a  short  distance  s.  of  the  preced- 
ing, from  which  it  received  its  name;  (3) 
by  an  extension  of  the  town  name  it  came 
to  be  a  synonym  for  the  Nakomgilisala 
and  Tlatlasikoala  collectively,  whose 
language  constitutes  the  **  Newettee  sub- 
dialect*'  of  Boas.  Pop.  69  in  1906. 
Hel'oopa. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc,  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
70,1HK7.  Hah-witte.— Can. Ind. Aff.,  145, 1879.  Hak- 
wittu.— Scottin Ind. Aff.Rep. 316.1868.  Hau<ta.— 
BoasinBull.Am.Geog.Soc.,227,1887.  Ha-wec-taa.— 
Kane, Wand.  inN.  A..app..l859.  HawitL— Tolmie 
andDaw8on,Vocabs.BrIt  Col.,  118b,1884.  Kan-wit- 
tiea.— Dunn,  Oregon,  242, 1844.  Hawatees.— Sproat, 
Savage  Life,  314,  1868.  Heweetee.— Irving,  Asto- 
ria, 107, 1849.  Heweeteaa.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon, 
64, 1844.  Neweetg.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
19,  1862.  Wewettee.— Dunn,  Oregon.  242.  1844. 
Nawitliea.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  136, 1867.  Hawit- 
taaa. -Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293, 1867, 
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Xrwitti.— Briu  Col.  map,  1872.  Xiouetuuu.— 
Nouv.  Ann.  Vot.,  ix.  14, 1821.  Vi-witUi.— Tolmie 
and  Dawsou.  Vocabci.  Brit.  Col..  118b,  1884.  Woo- 
we-Ue.— Can. Ind.Aff.1888. 190, 1884.  Voo-we-ti.— 
Ibid.,  14^  1879.  VoaitliM.— Duflot  de  Mofras, 
On-ffon,  I,  139.  1W4.  Hu-witti.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
18M.  279.  1^9b.  Xomtaape.— Boas  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep  1**96,879,  1897  (own  name  for  the  town). 

Havkav  (? 'Wood').      A   Winnebago 

chief,     known     also     aa     Carrymaunee 

('Walking  Turtle'),  because  he  was  a 

member  of  the  Walking  Turtle  family, 

the  ruling  family  of  the  tribe.     He  was 

born  in  1735,  ami  died  at  the  advanced 

age  of  9S  years  in  1833.     His  residence 

wa."  at  Big  Green  lake,  between  Green 

Bav  and  Ft  Winnebago  (Portage),  Wis., 

and  30  m.  from  the  latter.     The  earliest 

recorded  notice  of  Nawkaw  relates  to  his 

presence,  a**  principal  chief  of  his  tribe, 

at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Canada,  Oct. 


5, 1813,  and  that  he  was  beside  Tecumseh 
when  the  latter  fell  ( Wis.  Hist  Coll.,  xiv, 
86,  1898).  If  the  statement  in  regajxl  to 
his  age  be  correct,  Nawkaw  was  at  that 
time  78  years  of  age.  That  he  was  active 
in  behalf  of  his  tribe  in  peaceful  meas- 
ures for  the  remaining  years  of  his  life  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of 
ihe  chief  agents  of  the  Winnebago  in 
making  settlements  and  treaties  on  their 
behalf.  His  name,  in  various  forms 
(Carimine,  Karry-Man-ee,  Nan-kaw,  Nau- 
kaw-kary-maunie,  Karamanu,  and  Gnu- 
naka),  is  attached  to  the  treaties  of  St 
Louis,  Mo.,  June  3,  1816;  Prairie  du 
Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1825;  Butte  des 
Morts,  Wis.,  Aug.  11,1827;  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  and  Prairie  du 
Cliien,  Aug.  1,  1829.  But  his  most  im- 
portant acts  in  behalf  of  peace  were  his 


efforts  in  keeping  his  people  from  taking 
part  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832.  *'The 
policy  of  Nawkaw,"  say  McKenney  and 
Hall  (Ind.  Tribes,  i,  316,  1858),  **was 
decidedly  pacific,  and  his  conduct  was 
consistent  with  his  judgment  and  profes- 
sions. To  keep  his  followers  from  temp- 
tation, as  well  as  to  place  them  under  the 
eye  of  an  a^ent  of  our  government,  he 
encamped  with  them  near  the  agency, 
under  the  charge  of  Mr  Kinzie."  It  was 
chiefly  through  his  exertions  that  Red 
Bird  and  his  accomplices  in  the  Gagnier 
murder  were  surrendere<i,  and  through 
his  influence  that  clemency  was  obtained 
for  them,  for  which  purpose  he  visited 
Washington  in  1829;  but  the  panion  for 
Red  Bird  came  after  he  died  in  prison  at 
Prairie  du  Chien.  Nawkaw  was  a  lar^ 
man,  6  ft  tall  an4  well  built.  Mrs  Kinzie 
( Wau-Bun,  89,  1856)  says  he  was  a  stal- 
wart Indian,  with  a  broad,  pleasantcoun- 
tenance,  the  great  peculiarity  of  which 
was  an  immense  unaer  lip,  hanging  nearly 
to  his  chin;  this  is  seen  to  some  extent 
in  his  portrait.  He  is  described  as  a 
sagacious  man,  of  firm,  upright  charac- 
ter and  iMicific  disposition,  who  filled  his 
station  with  dignity  and  commanded  re- 
spect bjr  his  fidelity.  One  of  his  daugh- 
ters, Flight-of-Geese,  married  ChoukeKa, 
or  Spoon  Dekaury  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll., 
XIII,  456,  1895).  A  descendant  of  Naw- 
kaw was  living  at  Stevens  Point,  Wis.,  in 
1887.  (c.  T.) 

HawnantoQgh.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.— Smith  ( 1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Nawotii.  The  Bear  clan  of  the  Caddo.  — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1896. 

Nawnnena  (*  southern  men').  The 
name  by  whicn  the  Southern  Aranaho, 
now  associated  with  the  Southern  Chey- 
enne in  Oklahoma,  are  known  to  the 
rest  of  the  tribe.  They  numbered  885  in 
1906. 

HaMmiiie'aa^.— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVIII,  7,  1W2  (Northern  Arapaho  name), 
ir^wathi'iiaia.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  956. 
1896  ( *  southerners' :  archaic  form ) .  Ha'wunSna.— 
Mooney.  ibid.  Ha-wuth'-i-ni-han.— Hayden,  Eth- 
nog.  and  Pbllol.  Mo.  Val.,  821, 1862.  Ver-mon-un- 
naa-Me.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  496,  18&5. 
'  Bouthem  Arapahoe^.— OfDcial  reports.  Southern 
Band.— Schoolcraft,  op.  cit. 

Hayakankane.  A  former  town  on  the 
site  of  the  present  St  Helens,  Columbia 
CO.,  Oreg.  According?  to  Gatschet  a  band 
of  the  Chinookan  family  settled  there  in 
1877  and  were  called  Nayakaukau  by  the 
Clackama. 

Vai-a-kookwie.— Gibbs.  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  £. 
Hayakaukau.— Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1877 
(Clackama  name).  He-ah-ko-koi.— Gibb«i,  op  cit. 
Bi-a-kow-kow.— Lyman  in  Greg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar., 
1, 822,  1900. 

Hayakolole.  A  Willopah  village  for- 
merly situated  opposite  Bay  Center, 
Pacific  CO.,  Wash. 
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Xwulkwnl.— GibbH.  Chinuok  vooab..  B.  A.  E..  23 
(Cbehalis  name ) .  Hayi'qolole.— Boax,  infn,  1906. 
(luer'quelin.— Swan,  N.  W,  Coast, 211, 1867.  Q'.we'- 
qolEa.— Boa8,  op.  cit. 

Hayontay^t  Village.  A  former  eettle* 
ment,  probably  of  tne  Potawatomi,  named 
after  a  chief,  situated  in  the  n.  e.  part  of 
Kendall  co.,  111.  By  treaty  of  July  29, 
1829,  a  tract  of  960  acres  at  this  \nllage 
was  ceded  to  Waishkeshaw,  a  Potawatomi 
woman,  and  her  child. 
Vay-on-Mv*t  Village.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  pt.  2.  111.  map  1, 1900.  «ay-ou-8ay.— Treaty  of 
1829  in  r.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  Kapplered.,  ii,  214, 1903. 

Nayuharnke  ( *  where  the  grass  stalk  or 
weed  is  forked.* — Hewitt).  A  palisaded 
town  occupied  by  the  hostile  Tuscarora  in 
1713,  near  Snowhill,  Greene  co.,  N.  Car. 
They  were  defeated  here  by  the  colonists 
with  great  loss  and  800  prisoners  taken. 
Hahardakha.— Jour.  Va.  Council  (1713)  in  N.  C. 
Col.  RiK*.,  II.  36,  1886.  Ha^arake.— Williamflon, 
HiHt.  N.  C,  I,  201,  1812.  Vahatuke.— Polloi-k 
(1713).  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec..  Ii.  88,  1886.  Naherook.— 
Horoann  Heirs'  map,  1756,  Nahuoke.— Martin, 
N.  C,  I,  261.  1829.  Wayuharuke.— Gatechet.  Tunca- 
rora  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (TiLscarora  form).  Ho- 
ho-ro-co.— Moore  (1713)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.  II,  27, 
1886.  Hooherolu.— War  map  ifl711-16)  in  Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  V,  346.  1887.  Waharoke,— Pollock, 
op.  cit. 

Nayuhi  {NH-yu^-hiy  *sand  place').  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  theB.  bank 
of  Tugaloo  r.,  S.  Car.,  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Panther  cr. 

Hayowee.— Doe.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  142,  1887.  NoyoM.— Royee,  ibid., 
map.  Hoyohee.— Doc.of  1799.  iDid.,144.  if^bra'hL — 
Mooney  frf  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  530,  1900. 

Naynnnt-haidagai  (Sa  yu^Ans  xd^i- 
dAga-i,  *  people  of  the  great  house*).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Gitins  of  the  Haida  of 
Skidegate,  Brit.  Col.,  so  named  from  a 
large  house  that  the  family  owned  at 
Hlgahet,  an  old  town  near  Skidegate. 
The  town  chief  of  Skidegate  belonged  to 
this  division.  (j.  r.  a) 

Ha  yu'ani  qa'edra.— Bo»u*  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  24,  25,  1898.  Ha  yu'ant  qa'etqa.— Boas  in 
5th  Rep.,  ibid.,  26. 1889.  Ha  yu'Ant  xa'-idAga-i.— 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  273,  1905. 

Haywannaiikanraimah  (Hhey  are  sur- 
rounded by  bark  or  wood.' — Hewitt). 
The  Tuscarora  name  of  a  reputed  people 
** encamped  on  the  Lake  Krie"  at  the 
time  of  the  war  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Erie,  about  1654. 
Hay-Waunaukauraunah.— CuHiek  (1825)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  TribcH,  v.  643.  1856.  Waranakarana.— 
Schoolcraft,  ibid.,  iv,  200. 18.^>4. 

Haian.  Thepre*«nt  village  of  the  Aleut 
on  Atka  id.,  Alaska.  The  natives  speak  a 
distinct  dialect,  and  are  not  only  the 
best  otter  hunters,  but  surpass  all  others 
in  making  baskets  out  of  grasses.  Pop. 
236  in  1880;  132  in  1890. 
Atkha.— Schwatka,  Mil.  Recon.  in  AJat^ka.  II."), 
1885.  Haaan.— PetrofT  in  10th  Onaus,  Alaska,  16, 
1884. 

Nasai.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuiltecan 
or  Tamaulipan,  at  Keinosa*  Mexico,  near 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  1 757.  They  v^'^re  with 
the  Narices,  Comecrudos,  ^ind  Tejones. 
The  Xazas  and  x^ances  had  h^  ^  baptized 
at  Villa  deJ  Pilon,  Nuev^  £r'     (Joseph 


Tienda  de  Cuervo,  Informe,  1757,  MS.  in 
Archivo    General,  Historia,  lvi,  Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  294,  1864).     (h.  k.  b.) 
Haaaa.— Tienda  de  Cuervo,  op.  cit..  1757. 

Hasai.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo  on 
Rio  de  Nazas,  e.  central  Durango,  Mexico. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

Santa  Crus  de  Haaaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  318, 
1864. 

Nchekohekokenk  (Ntc^^qtcEqadkhiky  or 
Ntc^qtceqk6kinnkj  *the  red  little  side  hill 
or  slope* ).  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  15  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit. 
Col. — Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  172,  1900. 

Hcheknt  (*red  rising  ground  or  emi- 
nence * ).  A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  about  a  mile  back  in 
the  mountains  from  Kwilchana,  Brit  Col. 
Htoi'kua.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mum.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
174.1900.  Btoilcua.— Ibid.  B'toukoah.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  8urv.  Can.,  4. 1899. 

Hdeyao  (* dog'; probably  akin  to  Chip- 
pewa nindaiy  '  my  pet,'  *  my  domestic 
animate  possession,  a  term  applied  to 
dogs,  horses,  and  the  like. — W.  J. ).  A  clan 
of  the  Mahican,  q.  v. 
H-de-ya'-o.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc*.,  174, 1877. 

Heacoxy.  The  principal  winter  village 
of  the  Clatsop,  formerly  at  the  mouth  of 
Neacoxie  cr.,  at  the  site  of  Seaside,  Clat- 
sop co.,  Greg. 

Heaooza.— Trans.  Oregon  Pioneer  AsHn..  86,  1887. 
Heaooxy.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon.  283,  1844.  He- 
ah-oozie.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,321, 
1900.  HU'xaqoe.— Boas,  Chintek  Texts,  92, 1894 
(correct  name). 

Heagwaih  (*bear').  A  clan  of  the 
Seneca,  q.  v. 

Atinianguin.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
(3ol.  Hist.,  IX,  47,  18.^6.  He-e-ar-gn-ye.— Morgan, 
League  Iroq.,  46,  80,  1851  (Seneca  form).  He- 
e-ar-fuy'-e«.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  163,  1877. 

HeaJi.  A  permanent  town  of  the  Ma- 
kah  on  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort, 
Port  Nufiez  Gaona,  Neah  bay.  Wash. 
Heah.— Treaty  of  Neah  Bay,  1866,  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treaties,  461,  1873.  Heeah.— Swan  in  Smithaon. 
Cont.,  XVI,  2.  1870. 

Heahkelnk.  An  important  Clatsop  vil- 
lage formerly  at  Point  Adams,  Clatsop 
CO.,  Oreg. 

Klaldielnk.— Gairdner,  after  Framboise  (1885),  in 
Jour.Geog.Soc.Lond..xi,25.'>,1841.  Heahkeluk.— 
Lvman  in  Oreg.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Qiiar.,  i.  321.  1900. 
Tialcielake.— Boas,  Chinook  Texts,  277,  1894  (na- 
tive name). 

Neakkttowt  A  former  village  of  the 
Clatsop  near  the  present  Hammond,  Clat- 
sop CO.,  Oreg. 

Haya'qotaowe.— Boa.H.  Chinook  TcxUt,  233,  1894. 
He-ahk-ttow.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar., 
1,321,1900. 

Neahimitnk.  A  former  village  of  the  Al- 
sea  f  q.  v. )  at  the  mouth  of  Alsea  r.,  Oregon. 

Heamathla.  ( ImaHa  is  a  war  and  busk 
title,  corresponding  nearly  to  *  disciplina- 
rian ).  A  Seminole  chief  who  acquired 
considerable  note  during  the  Indian  hos- 
tilities of  1824-36.  He  was  by  birth  a 
Creek,  and  had  come  into  notice  oefore  the 
war  of  1812,  but  is  not  mentioned  as  a 
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chief  until  1820.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Gov. 
Duval,  of  Florida,  as  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon ability,  a  noted  orator,  with  great 
influence  among  his  people,  and  in  1824 
as  desirous  of  being  on  terras  of  amity 
with  the  United  States.  Neamathla  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  of  Camp 
Moultrie,  iSept  18,  1823,  by  which  about 
5,000,000  acres  of  land  were  ceded  to  the 
United  States.  This  treaty,  which  was 
repudiated  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
tribe,  led  by  Osceola,  was  the  primary 
cause  of  the  war  which  shortly  followed. 
His  settlement,  known  also  as  Ft  Town 
and  Nehe  Marthla*s  Town  (Woodward, 
Reminis.,  153,  1859)  was  situated  s.  of 
Flint  r.,  Ga.,  and  was  destroyed  in  the 
war  of  1816-17.  Because  of  his  treat- 
ment by  the  Florida  authorities  he  re- 
turned to  the  Creek  Nation,  where  he 
was  well  received,  and  became  an  influ- 
ential member  of  the  general  council  held 
atTukabatchi.  ThenameNeahEmarthla 
is  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Hitchiti  towns 
to  the  Creek  treaty  of  Nov.  15,  1827, 
See  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i, 
77,  1858. 

Heapope.    See  Nahpope, 

Hebannanbay  ( At6ana6a,  *  sleeping  per- 
son ' ).  A  mythic  character  whose  nome 
is  said  to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  sea;  the 
term  is  also  applied  to  an  under- water 
bear.  Hence  tne  "Merman**  gens  of 
the  Chippewa  (Warren,  Ojibways,  44, 
1885.)  (w.  J.) 

Neblashetama  ( *  blue  river  villf^*,  from 
nnMezan,  the  Kansa  name  for  Mississippi 
r.,  and  lanman'^  *  village').  An  ancient 
Kansa  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi a  few  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
Missouri  r.  in  the  present  Missouri.  The 
territory  was  later  occupied  by  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes. 
He-UA-shA-ta'-ma.— Morgan  in  N.Am.  Rev.,45,1870. 

Neehaeoke«.  A  division  of  the  Chi- 
nookan  family  found  in  1806  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r.,  a 
few  miles  below  Quicksand  (Sandy)  r., 
Oreg.  Their  estimated  number  was  100. 
ITechaeohM.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  217, 
ISli.  Heeliaeoke.— Drake,  Bk.Inds..rx.  1848.  Ne- 
ckaookM.— Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  ciU.  472.  ITe-oha- 
eo-lee.— Orig.  Jour.  I>ew{8  ancl  Clark,  iv.  286, 1905. 
Xcebeeolee.— Lewl<f  and  Clnrk  Exped.,  ii,  222, 
1K14.    HeaehaokM.— Ibid..  469. 

Heehanicok.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  thes.  bank  of  the 
Chickahorainy  in  the  lower  part  of  Hen- 
rico CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map, 
repr.  1819. 

Heeliaiii.  One  of  the  nine  tribes  men- 
tioned bv  Francisco  de  Jesds  Marfa  as 
conj»titntfng  the  Hasiuai,  or  southern 
Caddo  confederacy.  He  described  its 
lf»cation  as  s.  e.  of  the  Nabedache  tribe, 
and  half  a  league  from  the  Nacono  (Re- 
lad6n,  1691,  MS.).  In  1721  Pefia,  in  his 
diary,  stated  that  the  Indians  of  el  Ma- 
cono  lived  5  leagues  from  the  crossing  of 
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the  Neches  at  the  Neche  village  (Diario, 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafta,  xxviii,  36,  MS. ). 
The  Nechaui  apparently  are  not  men- 
tioned thereafter;  they  were  probably 
absorbed  by  their  neighbors,  pernaps  the 
Nabedache.  (n.  e.  b.  ) 

Heche.  A  Ha^inai  tribe  that,  on  the 
coming  of  the  Europeans  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  lived  on  Neches 
r.  in  E.  Texas.  Their  main  village  was 
a  league  or  more  e.  of  that  stream, 
nearly  w.  of  the  present  city  of  Nacog- 
doches and  near  the  mounds  s.  w.  of 
Alto,  Cherokee  co.  This  village  was 
visited  by  La  Salle's  part  v,  and  it  was  par- 
ticularly to  it  and  tne  Nabedache  tribe 
across  the  stream  that  Joutel  f  Margry, 
D^.,  Ill,  336  et  setj.,  1878)  applied  the 
name  of  "Cenis,"  his  rendering  of  the  In- 
dian group  name  JTasinai,  This  Neche 
tribe  was  closely  allied  by  language  and 
culture  with  about  a  dozen  southern  Cad- 
doan  tribes,  includingthe  well-known  Na- 
bedache, Nacogdoche,  Hainai,andNascni. 
There  are  strong  indications  that  these 
southern  tribes,  under  the  hea<l8hip  of 
the  Hainai,  formed  a  subconfederacy 
fairly  distinct  from  the  northern  group 
of  Caddoan  tribes,  which  were  under  the 
headship  of  the  Kadohadacho. 

The  enemies  of  the  Neche  were  the 
common  enemies  of  this  southern  Cad- 
doan group.  In  1687  some  members  of 
La  Salle's  party  went  with  them  in  a  suc- 
cessful campaign  against  the  *'Canoha- 
tinno. ' '  The  Yojuanes  sometimes  invaded 
the  country  of  the  Neche  and  their  neigh- 
bors; relations  with  the  Bidai  and  Eyeish 
seem  to  have  been  ordinarily  unfriendly; 
but  chief  of  all  the  enemies  were  the 
Apache. 

Between  the  Neche  and  Nacachau  the 
Quer^taran  friars,  in  1716,  established 
San  Francisco  de  los  Neches  mission,  and 
at  the  same  time  Ram6n  stationed  a  ^ar- 
rison  there.  In  1719  the  missionaries, 
fearing  a  French  attack  incident  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  between  France  and 
Spain,  deserted  this  as  well  as  the  other 
B.  Texas  missions,  and  left  it  to  be  plun- 
dered by  the  Indians.  In  1721  Gov. 
Aguayo  rebuilt  the  mission;  but  in  1731 
it  was  removed  to  San  Antonio,  where 
it  was  known  a.s  San  Francisco  de  la 
Espada  (Ramon,  Derrotero;  Repre- 
sentation by  the  Missionary  Fathers, 
1716,  MS.;  Pefla,  Diario;  Espinosa, 
Chr6nica  Apo8t<Slica,  418,  153,  et  seq.). 

The  Neche  tribe,  like  all  of  its  neigh- 
bors, was  insignificant  in  numl)erf«.  In 
1721  Aguayo,  while  at  the  main  Neche 
village,  made  presente  to  188  men, 
women,  and  children,  which  was  con- 
sidered an  unusually  '* general  distribu- 
tion" of  gifts  (Pefia,  Diary  of  Aguayo's 
expedition,  1721,  MS.).  The  aggregate 
of  Indians  of  this  and  the  neighboring 
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tribes  dependent  on  the  Neches  mission 
(probably  including  the  Nabedache,  Na- 
cono,  Nechaui,  and  Nacachau)  was  esti- 
mated by  Espinosa,  former  president  of 
the  missions,  at  about  one  thousand  (see 
Francisco  de  Jesds  Marfa,  Relaci6n;  Ra- 
m6n,  Derrotero;Espino8a,  Chr6nica  Apos- 
t61ica,439).  This  estimate  must  have  nad 
a  f(ood  foundation,  for  the  missionaries 
kept  lists  of  all  the  hamlets  and  house- 
holds. If  Rivera  be  correct,  it  would 
seem  that  by  1727  part  of  the  Neche  tribe 
had  moved  across  the  Rio  Neches  and 
occupied  the  Nabedache  site  of  San  Pedro 
( Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  1736).  Before 
the  end  of  the  18th  centurv  the  tribe 
apparently  became  merged  with  the 
Nabedache  and  Hainai  tril)es,  for  in  the 
reports  of  Sol/s  (1767),  Barrios  (1771), 
Mezidres  (1778-79),  and  others,  it  was 
not  separately  distinguished. 

In  its  main  features  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  this  tribe  was  similar  to  that  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  group.  They  lived  in 
agricultural  hamlets  or  single  house- 
holds scattered  around  a  main  village. 
A  household  consisted  of  several  families 
living  in  a  large  conical  grass  lodge.  The 
semicommun^  households  seem  to  have 
been  organized  on  the  basis  of  paternal 
right;  but  an  elder  woman  served  as  the 
economic  head.  An  exogamous  clan  or- 
ganization existed,  the  details  of  which  are 
not  evident.  The  outlines  of  the  tribal 
organization  are  clear.  There  was  an 
hereditary  civil  chief  (carfrfi  or  md^rf*)  who 
also  had  priestlj;  functions.  He  ruled 
through  a  council  composed  largely  of 
elder  and  distinguishea  men,  and  was 
assisted  by  several  grades  of  administra- 
tive functionaries  or  jmblic  servants,  such 
as  the  canahas  and  tne  tammas.  The  lat- 
ter were  messengers  and  overseers,  and 
inflicted  the  lesser  corporal  punishfuents. 

The  confederate  relations  of  this  tribe 
with  its  neighl)ors  were  more  religious 
than  governmental.  The  caddi  of  the 
Hainai  tribe  ranked  as  head  chief  of  the 
group,  but  of  greater  authority  than  any 
caddi  was  the  nead  priest,  called  chenesi^ 
or  xiiiesiy  who  kept  the  central  fire 
temple,  situated  on  the  edge  of  the 
Hainai  domain.  From  this  temple  all 
the  households  of  the  surrounding 
tril)e8  kindled  their  fires,  directly  or 
indirectly.  For  lesser  religious  and  social 
functions  the  Neche  and  the  Hainai  tribes 
(together  with  the  Nabedache,  perhaps) 
formed  one  group,  while  the  Nasoni  and 
the  Nacogdoche  were  the  leading  tribes  of 
another  subgroup  for  religious  purposes 
(see  Francisco  de  Jesiis  Marfa,  Kelacion, 
1691,  MS.;  Tenln,  Descripcion  y  Diaria 
Demarcacion,  1691,  MS.;  Kspinasa, 
Chr6nica  Apost^Mica,  424,  4:i0. 1746). 

Agriculture,  semicommunal  in  method, 
was  an  important  source  of  fowl  supply. 


The  chief  crops  raised  were  com,  beans, 
sunflowers,  melons,  calabashes,  and  to- 
bacco. Besides  hunting  the  deer  and 
small  game  abounding  in  the  vicinity,  the 
Neche  hunted  buffalo  in  season  beyond 
the  Brazos,  and  bear  in  the  forests  toward 
the  N.  (Francisco  de  Jesiis  Marfa,  Rela- 
cion ;  Joutel,  Relation,  in  Maiigry,  D^, ,  iii, 
311,  1878;  Pefia,  Diario,  1721,  MS.;  Espi- 
nosa,  Chr6n.  Apostolica,  422).  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 
*"  *  I.— Linares  (1716)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  vi,  217, 
Kaioha.— Espinosa,    Chr6nlca  AiK>st61ica, 


NachM. — Linares  (1716)  in  Margry, 

1886.     Kaioha.— Espinosa,    Chr6nlca  AiK>st61ica, 

430,1746.    Naioliat.~Ibid.,424,425,490.    Vaaoha.— 


Kepre«entation  of  Missionary  Fathers,  1716,  MS. 
Heoha.— Francisco  de  Jestls  Maria,  Relaci6n,  MS. 
Hechaa.— Ibid.;  Rivem,  Diario,  leg.  2140,  1736; 
Rivera,  Proyecto,  1728,  MS.;  Pefia,  Diario  of 
Aguayo's  entrada,  1721.  Heita.^FrancLHco  de 
Jemls  Maria,  op.  cit.  (probably  identical). 

Heohimnasath  (NKtcimii^amth),  A  sept 
of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Hecoet.  A  town,  perhai)8  of  the  Cape 
Fear  Indians,  in  1663,  about  20m.  upCape 
Fear  r. ,  probably  in  the  present  Brunswick 
CO.,  N.  C. 

Haohaea.— Lawson,  Voy.,  115,  repr.  1860.  Nmom.— 
Long  et  al.  (1663)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec..  1,68,  1886; 
Martin,  Hist.  N.  C,  i,  131,  1829. 

Neconga.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Miami,  in  Miami  co.,  Ind. — Hough 
in  Ind.  Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883. 

Heoootimeigh.  A  tribe  formerly  living 
at  the  Dalles  of  the  Columbia  in  Oregon 
(Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186, 1855).  It  was 
prol>ably  Chinookan,  as  it  was  within 
Chinookan  territory;  but  the  name  may 
have  been  that  of  a  temporary  village  of 
a  neighboring  8hahaptian  tribe. 

Neootat    A   former  Clatsop  village  at 
the  site  of  Seaside,  Clatsop  co.,  Oreg. 
Hakotla't.— Boa*«,  Chinook  Teitt«,  140.  1H94.    He- 
co-Ut.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  321, 
1900. 

Heopacha.  The  tribal  name  assigned 
to  an  Indian  baptized  at  mission  San 
Antonio  de  Valero,  Tex.,  Apr.  12,  1728 
(Valero  Bautismos,  partida  221,  MS.  in 
the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  San  Antonio). 
He  died  shortly  after,  and  the  burial 
record  gives  his  tribal  name  as  Nacpacha. 
The  name  may  mean  Apache;  but  this 
latter  form  was  quite  well  known  at  San 
Antonio  at  the  date  named,  (h.  e.  b.)^ 
Vaopaoha.— Fray  Stilva  de  Amaya  in  Valero  En- 
tierroH,  pnrtida  79,  MS.  in  the  custody  of  the 
Bishop  of  San  Antonio. 

Nedlang.  A  Talirpingmiut  fall  village 
of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo  tribe  near  the  s.  k. 
extremity  of  L.  Netilling,  Baffin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Neecoweegee.     An  unidentified  Dakota 
band,  posnibly  of  the  Minneconjou. 
Hee-oow*ee-(ee.— Catlin,  N.  Am.  Indfi..  i,  222,  IMl. 

Needles.  The  true  nee<lle  with  an  eye 
was  extremelv  rare  among  the  Indians, 
the  awl  ((|.  V. )  being  the  universal  imple- 
ment for  sewing.  The  needle  and  needle 
caj?e  came  to  l)e  generally  employed  onlv 
after  the  advent  of  the  whites,  although 
bone  needles  3  to  5  in.  long  are  common  in 
Ontarioand  thelrotjuoisareaof  New  York. 
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The  few  needles  that  have  been  found  in 
western  archeological  sites  are  large  and 
clamsy  and  could  have  been  employed 
only  in  coarse  work,  such  as  the  mats  of 
the  Quinaielt,  who  in  makine  them  use  a 
wooden  needle  to  tie  the  rashes  together 
with  cord.  A  similar  needle  is  vSed  in 
house  building  by  the  Papago.  The  Es- 
kimo, however,  possessed  fine  needles  of 
ivory,  suitable  for  many  of  the  uses  to 
which  the  steel  needle  is  put,  and  the 
metal  thimble  was  imitated  in  ivorv. 
Amoi^  them  the  needle  case,  artistically 
and  in  other  respects,  reached  its  highest 
development, like  all  the  objects  that  were 
subjected  to  the  ingenuity  of  this  people. 
Eskimo  needle  cases  were  usually  carved 
of  ivorv  or  formed  from  hollow  bones 

(Nelson  in  18th  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899).  In 
the  S.  W.  the  sharp  spine  of  the  yucca  f ur^ 
nished  a  natural  needle,  the  thread  being 
formed  of  the  attached  fiber.  Wooden 
knitting  needles  were  used  among  the 
Pueblos.  The  N.  W.  coast  tribes  some- 
times made  needle  cases  of  copper  and 
later  of  iron.  (w.  h.) 

HMrehokioon.  A  Chinookan  tribe,  said 
to  number  1 ,340,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1806  on  the  s.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  a  few 
miles  above  Sauvies  id. ,  Oreg.  A  di  vision 
of  Lewis  and  Clark's  *'Bhahala  nation.'' 
Vc-«r-«fae-ki-oo.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv, 
S36, 1906.   Heereh^ioo.— Lewis  and  Clark  £xi>ed.. 

11.217,  238,  1814. 

HeeskottiBg.  The^affing  of  fish  in  shal- 
low water  at  night  with  the  aid  of  a  lan- 
tern. A  long  pole  with  a  hook  at  the  end 
is  used  (Starr,  Amer.  Ind.,  51,  1899). 
The  'ing  is  the  English  suffix,  and  neeskot 
is  probably  the  equivalent  in  the  Mas- 
sacnuset  dialect  of  Algonquian  of  the 
Miemac  nigogy  'harpoon'  (Ferland,  Foy. 
Canad.,  ill,  1865),  which  appears  as 
nigogue  in  Canadian  French.    (  a.  f.  c.) 

Haailom.  Given  as  a  division  of  Tsim- 
shian  on  Laredo  canal,  n.  w.  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  The  Haida  speak  of 
Nfisldfl  as  a  Tsimshian  chief  living  in  this 
district. 

^■•€»l»wti.~Gibbs  after  Ahderwn  in  Hist.  Mag., 
74, 18d2.  VaMelows.— Couex  and  KingBley,  Stand. 
Nat.  Htot..  pt.  6,  136,  1885.  VeM-foos.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1869. 

H6Q[abamat,  Ho8L  A  converted  Mon- 
tagnaia  chief,  who  lived  at  Sillery, 
Quebec;  bom  about  the  beginning  of  the 
17th  century.  He  was  baptized,  with  his 
wife  Marie  and  his  son  Charles,  in  1639. 
Altiiougb  ^nerallv  peaceful  after  embrac- 
ing Christianity,  he  frequently  engaged 
in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  always  enemies 
oi  the  Montagnais.  In  1652  he  was  a 
member  of  a  delegation  sent  by  his  tribe 
to  solicit  aid  from  Gov.  Dudley,  of  New 
England,  apdnst  the  Iroquois.  He  also 
appeared  in  behalf  of  his  people  and 
acted  on  the  part  of  the  French  durinj<  the 
oonvention  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  in 
1645,  where  a  treaty  of  peace  was  made 


with  the  Iroouois  and  other  tribes.  He 
was  selected  by  P^re  Druillettes  to  ac- 
company him  on  his  visit  to  the  Abnaki 
in  1651,  at  which  time  he  was  alluded  to 
by  the  French  as  **Captain  Sillery."  It 
was  through  his  efforts  that  peace  was 
made  by  the  French  with  one  of  the  tribes 
on  the  coast  s.  of  Quebec,  neighbors  of  the 
Abnaki,  seemingl^r  the  Malecite  or  Nor- 
ridgewock.  On  his  death,  Mar.  19, 1666, 
his  war  chief,  Negaskouat,  became  his 
successor.  Negabainat  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  French,  and  after  his  conversion 
was  their  chief  counsellor  in  regard  to 
their  movements  on  the  lower  St  Law- 
rence, (c.  T.) 

Neffahnqaet,  Albert  A  Potawatomi,  the 
first  full-blood  Indian  of  the  United  States 
to  be  ordained  a  Roman  Catholic  priest. 
Bom  near  St  Marys,  Kans.,  in  1874,  he 
moved  with  his  parents  to  the  Potawatomi 
res.  (now  Pottawatomie  CO.,  Okla. ),  where 
he  entered  the  Catholic  mission  school 
conducted  by  the  Benedictine  monks  at 
Sacred  Heart  Mission,  making  rapid  prog- 
ress in  his  studies  and  gaining  the  fnend- 
ship  of  his  teachers  by  nis  tr£:^ble  char- 
acter. Later  he  entered  the  College  of  the 
Propaganda  Fide  in  Rome,  and  was  there 
ordained  a  priest  in  1903.  The  same  year 
he  returned  to  America  and  has  since 
engaged  in  active  religious  work  among 
the  Indians. 

Hegaoaickirinionek  ('people  of  the  fine 
sandy  beach.* — A.  F.C. ).  A  tribe  or  band  ' 
living  in  1658  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Michel  near  the  head  of  (Jreen 
bay,  Wis. ;  probably  a  part  of  the  Ottawa 
tribe,  possibly  the  Nassauaketon.  They 
are  located  by  the  Jesuit  Relation  of  1648 
on  the  8.  side  of  L.  Huron  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Ottawa.  In  1658,  fleeing  before 
the  Iroquois,  they  came  to  the  country  of 
the  Potawatomi  at  Green  bay  precisely 
as  the  Ottawa  did  and  at  the  same  time. 
Hegaoaioh.— Tailhan   in   Perrot.  M6m.,  221,  1864 

i*icfl  Illinois Negaonicb").  Nefaooiohiriniouek.— 
ee.  Rel.  1658,21. 1868.  Hefaoniohiiinouek.— Perrot 
(ea.  1720),  M^m..  221,  1861.  Hifouaoaiohirinik.— 
Jea.  Rel.  1648,  62,  1858. 

Hegat.  A  former  Abnaki  village  in  Pe- 
nobscot co.,  Me. 

Hega«.— Willis  in  Me.  Hist.Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  108, 1856. 
Hique.  —  Aleedo,  Die.  Geog.,  m,  335,  1788 
(Identical?). 

Hegro  and  Indian.  The  first  negro 
slaves  were  introduced  into  the  New 
World  (1501-08)  ostensibly  to  labor  in 
the  place  of  the  Indians,  who  showed 
themselves  ill-suited  to  enforced  tasks 
and,  moreover,  were  being  exterminated 
in  the  Spanish  colonies.  The  Indian- 
negro  intermixture  has  proceeded  on  a 
larger  scale  in  South  America,  but  not  a 
little  has  also  taken  place  in  various  parts 
of  the  northern  continent  Wood  ( New 
England's  Prospect,  77,  1634)  tells  how 
some  Indians  of  Massachusetts  in  1633, 
coming  across  a  negro  in  the  top  of  a  tree. 
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were  frightened,  surmising  that  "  he  was 
Abamacho,  or  the  devil. ' '  Nevertheless, 
intermixture  of  Indians  and  n^oes  has 
occurred  in  New  England.  About  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century  the  Indians  of 
Marthas  Vineyard  began  to  intermarry 
with  negroes,  the  resmt  being  that  **  the 
mixed  race  increased  in  numbers  and  im- 
proved in  temperance  and  industry. ' '  A 
like  intermixture  with  similar  results  is 
reported  about  the  same  time  from  parts 
of  C  CJod.  Among  the  Mashpee  in  1802 
very  few  pure  Indians  were  left,  there  be- 
ing a  number  of  mulattoes  ( Ma«8.  Hist. 
80C.C0II.,  I,  206;  IV,  206;  ibid.,  2ds.,  iii,. 
4;  cf.  Prince  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no. 
3,  1907).  Robert  Rantoul  in  1833  ( Hist. 
Coll.  Esf^x  Inst.,  XXIV,  81)  states  that 
**the  Indians  are  said  to  be  improved  by 
the  mixture."  In  1890,  W.  H.  Clark 
(Johns  Hopk.  Univ.  Circ,  x,  no.  84,  28) 
says  of  the  Gay  Head  Indians:  '  'Although 
one  obeen'es  much  that  betokens  the 
Indian  type,  the  admixture  of  negro  and 
white  blood  has  materially  changed 
them.*'  The  deportation  of  the  Petjuot 
to  the  Bermudas  after  the  defeat  of  1638 
may  have  led  to  admixture  there.  The 
Pequot  of  Groton,  Conn.,  who  in  1832 
numbered  but  40,  were  reported  as  con- 
siderably mixed  with  white  and  negro 
blood,  and  the  condition  of  the  few  rof>- 
resentatives  of  the  Paugusset  of  Milford 
in  1849  was  about  the  same  (De  For- 
est, Hist  Inds.  Conn.,  356,  1853).  Of 
the  Indians  in  Led  yard  we  read  (ibid., 
445) :  "None  of  the  pure  Pecjuot  race  are 
left,  all  being  mixed  with  Indians  of 
other  tribes  or  with  whites  and  negroes." 
Long  Island  presents  another  point  of 
Indian-negro  admixture.  Of  theShinne- 
cock  on  the  s.  shore,  Gatschetin  1889  ( Am. 
Antiq.,  xi,  390,  1889)  obnerves:  ** There 
are  150  individuals  now  going  under  this 
name,  but  they  are  nearly  all  mixed  with 
negro  blood,  dating  from  the  times  of 
slavery  in  the  Northern  states."  Still 
later  M.  R.  Harrington  (Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xvi,  37,  190.3)  notes  the  occur- 
rence in  many  individuals  of  both  Indian 
and  negro  somatic  characters.  These 
Shinne<*ock  evidently  have  not  been  po 
completely  Africanized  as  some  authori- 
ties believe.  The  remnant  of  the  Mon- 
tauk  in  East  Hampton  are  reported  by 
W.  W.  Tooker  (Ind.  Place-names,  iv, 
1889)  to  he  mixed  with  negroes,  though 
still  recognizable  by  their  aboriginal  fea- 
tures. The  region  of  Chesapeake  bay 
furnishes  evidences  of  Indian-negro  inter- 
mixture. The  fact,  pointed  out  dv  Brin- 
ton  (Am.  Antiq.,  ix,  352,  1887),  that  the 
list  of  the  numerals  1-10  given  as  Nanti- 
coke  in  a  manuscript  of  Pvrlffius,  the 
misisionary  to  the  Mohawk,  dating  from 
1780,  is  reaJJy  Mandingo  or  *  closely 
related  African  ia/igua^g,  fijjicates  con- 


tact or  intermixture.  Of  the  Pamunkey 
and  Mattapony  of  Virginia,  Col.  Aylett 
(Rep.  Ind.,  U.  S.  Census  1890,  602)  states 
that  there  has  Ijeen  a  considerable  mix- 
ture of  white  and  negro  blood,  principally 
the  former.  Traces  of  Indian  blood  are 
noticeable,  according  to  G.  A.  Townsend 
(Scribner's  Mag.,  no.  72,  518,  1871),  in 
many  of  the  freebom  negroes  of  the  e. 
shore  of  Maryland.  According  to  Mooney 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  in,  132,  1890),  **  there 
is  not  now  a  native  full-blood  Indian ' 
speaking  his  own  language  from  Dela- 
ware bay  to  Pamlico  sound,"  those  who 
claim  to  be  Indians  having  much  negro 
blood.  We  find  not  only  Indian-negro 
intermixture,  but  also  the  practice  of 
negro  slavery  among  the  Indians  of  the 
s.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  states.  The  Melun- 
geons  of  Hancock  co.,  Tenn.,  but  form- 
erly resident  in  North  Carolina,  are  said 
to  be  **  a  mixture  of  white,  Indian,  and 
negro"  (Am.  Anthrop.,  11,  347,  1889). 
The  so-called  Croatan  (q.  v.)  of  North 
Carolina  and  Redbones  of  South  Carolina 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  mixture.  The 
holding  of  negro  slaves  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Carolinas  led  to  considerable  inter- 
marriage. There  has  been  much  negro 
admixture  among  the  Seminole  from  an 
early  period,  although  the  remnant  still 
living  in  Florida  is  of  comparatively  pure 
Indian  blood.  Of  the  other  Indians  of 
M  usk  h  ogean  stock  the  Creeks  seem  to  have 
most  miscegenation,  fully  one-third  of  the 
tribe  having  perceptible  negro  admixture. 
In  the  time  of  De  Soto  a  **  queen"  of 
the  Yuchi  ran  away  with  one  of  his 
negro  slaves.  Estevanico,  the  famous 
companion  of  Cabeza  de  Va<!a,  the  ex- 
plorer, in  1528-36,  was  a  negro,  and  the  im- 
portance of  negro  companions  of  Spanish 
explorers  has  been  discussed  by  Wright 
(Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  217-28,  1902).  Of 
Algonquian  peoples  the  Shawnee,  and 
the  Chippewa  of  Minnesota,  etc.,  furnish 
some  cases  of  Indian-negro  intermar- 
riage— the  fathers  negro,  the  mothers 
Indian.  The  Canadian  Tuscarora  of  the 
Iroquoian  stock  are  said  to  have  some 
little  negro  blood  among  them,  and  Grin- 
nell  reports  a  few  persons  of  evident  negro 
blood  among  the  Piegan  and  Kainah. 
Some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  plains 
and  the  far  W.  have  taken  a  dislike  to  the 
negro,  and  he  often  figures  todisadvanta^ 
in  their  myths  and  legends.  Marcy,  in 
1853,  reports  this  of  the  Comanche,  and 
in  1891  the  present  writer  found  it  true 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  Kutenai  of 
s.  E.  British  Columbia.  Nevertheless, 
a  few  cases  of  intermarriage  are  reported 
from  this  region.  The  Caddo,  former 
residents  of  Louisiana  and  e.  Texas,  ap- 
pear to  have  much  negro  blood,  and  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  probable  that  many 
of  the  negroes  of  the  whole  lower  Atlantic 
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and  Gulf  re^on  have  much  of  Indian 
blood.  Lewis  and  Clark  reported  that 
eomeoftheN.  \V.  Indians,  for  mysterious 
r»E>ons,  got  their  negro  servant  to  consort 
with  the  Indian  women,  so  much  were 
they  taken  with  him.  According  to 
Swanton  the  richest  man  among  the  Skid- 
egate  Haida  is  a  negro.  In  the  Indian- 
negro  hali-breed,  as  a  rule,  the  negro 
fype  of  features  seems  to  predominate. 
The  relation  of  the  folklore  of  the  negroes 
in  America  to  that  of  the  American  abo- 
rigines has  l)een  the  subject  of  not  a  little 
di^ussion.  In  re^rd  to  the  "Uncle 
Remus"  stories,  Crane  (Pop.  Sci.  Mo., 
XVIII,  324-33,  1881)  and  Gerber  (Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  vi,  245-57,  1893)  assume 
the  African  origin  of  practically  all  these 
myths,  and  hold  that  such  borrowing  as 
has  taken  place  has  been  from  the  negroes 
by  the  Indians.  Powell  ( Harris,  Uncle 
Eiemus,  introd.,  1895)  and  Moonev  (19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  232-34,  1900)  entertain 
the  opinion  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  myths  in  question  are  indigenous 
with  the'  Indians  of  s.  e.  United  States. 
The  latter  points  out  that  '*in  all  the 
southern  colonies  Indian  slaves  were 
bought  and  sold  and  kept  in  seryitude 
and  worked  in  the  fields  side  by  side 
with  negroes  up  to  the  time  of  the'Revo- 
Intion."  The  conservatism  of  the  In- 
dian and  his  dislike  or  contempt  for  the 
negro  must  have  prevented  his  borrowing 
much,  while  the  iraitativeness  of  the  lat- 
ter and  his  love  for  comic  stories  led  him, 
Mooney  th  inks,  to  absorb  a  good  deal  from 
the  Indian.  He  also  holds  that  the  idea 
that  such  stories  are  necessarily  of  negro 
origin  is  due  largely  to  the  common  but 
mistaken  notion  that  the  Indian  has  no 
sense  of  humor. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited,  con- 
sult a  special  study  bv  Chamberlain  in 
Science,  xvii,  85-90,  1891.  See  Mixed 
UoodSy  Ruce  numtHy  Slavery,      (a.  f.  c.) 

Hegro  Town.  A  village  mentioned  in 
1836  as  near  WithlaaK>chee  r.,  Fla.,  and 
burned  in  that  year  by  the  Americans 
(Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  135,  1848).  It 
was  probably  occupied  by  ninaway  slaves 
and  Seminole. 

HegoMet  A  former  villa^,  probablv 
of  the  Abnaki,  about  the  site  of  Wool- 
wich, Me.     The  site  was  sold  in  1639. 

JfMtt^M —?m!th  ill"; I 'V  tn  Ma       "  roll., 

Sd  ifc, .  r rr .  Zi .  1^^,    ll*iiit4f  — s .  n i  M t\ 

Hitt.  IVw'.  ColL.  n.  iUT,  l^il      Kefimica^.— S.whU 

Ibid  ,  ^^-  VcfuAJHe&y.— iH^nd  nf  ]t)4h  muiW^]  by 
Drmk^.  Bk.  rinl*.,  bk.  a.  IMJ,  ]»vLH.  Hesy*Met— 
gewft]]  ili^<tr(  MeHi?«t»j*^.nill..  ir.  nil.  1«^17. 
MmumcI.— r^L-ffl  of  Um  qiioltti   hy   DrHk<>,    Htf. 

If  erwagon.  A  ch ief  of  the  Otta w a  <> f  t  h *  ^ 
Michilimackinac  region  of  Michigan,  com- 
monly known  as  Little  Wing,  or  Wing, 
and  also  called  Ningweegon.  Although 
the  United  States  had  declineil  the  proffer 


of  Indian  services  in  the  war  with  Great 
Britain  in  1812,  Negwagon  espoused  the 
American  cause  and  lost  a  son  in  battle, 
whereupon  he  adopted  Austin  E.  Wing. 
When  the  British  took  possession  of 
Michilimackinac,  Negwagon  retired  with 
his  people  to  their  hunting  grounds,  hoist- 
ing the  American  flag  over  his  camp. 
Happening  to  be  alone,  he  was  visited  by 
British  soldiers,  who  ordered  him  to 
strike  his  flag.  Obeying  the  command, 
he  wound  the  emblem  around  his  arm, 
and,  drawing  his  tomahawk,  said  to  the 
officer,  **  Englishmen,  Negwagon  is  the 
friend  of  the  Americans.  He  has  but  one 
flag  and  one  heart;  if  you  take  one  you 
shall  take  the  otherr*  Then  sounding  a 
war  cry  he  assembled  his  warriors  and 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  peace  and  to 
hoist  the  flag  again.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  annually  visited  Detroit  with 
his  family  in  two  large  birchbark  canoes 
with  an  American  flag  flying  from  the 
stem  of  each.  Lewis  Cass,  then  stationed 
at  Detroit,  never  failed  to  reward  him  on 
the  occasion  of  these  visits  with  two  new 
flags.  By  treaty  of  Mar.  28, 1836,  he  was 
granted  an  annuitv  of  $100,  payable  in 
money  or  goods.  Negwagon  is  described 
as  having  been  very  large  in  stature.  A 
county  01  Michigan  was  named  in  his 
honor,  but  the  name  was  subsequently 
changed.  Consult  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
111,1857.  (c.  T.) 

if  ehadi  ( NexA^dty  *  people  of  Nex ' ) .  A 
Tlineit  division  living  at  Sanya,  Alaska, 
peculiar  as  being  outside  of  both  Tlingit 
phratries  and  able  to  marry  into  any 
other  group.  It  is  said  to  be  of  Tsiin- 
shian  origin.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Hehalem.  A  Salish  tribe  formerly  living 
on  or  near  Nehalem  r. ,  in  n.  w.  Oregon,  but 
nowonOrandeRonderes.  Pop.  28 in  1871. 
Hudem.— Hen.  Ex.  Doc.  89,  32d  Cong..  1st  sens.,  2, 
1852.  Haflim.— Framboi.se  quoted  by  Guirdner 
(1835)  In  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Loud.,  xi,  25f>,  1841. 
Ha-e'-lfim.— Dorecv,  NaltQnnetiinnC  MS.  vocab., 
B.A.E.,1884.  Hahelem.—DuflotdeMofra.s,  Oregon, 
n,  104, 1844.  HehAleiM.— Palmer  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
93,  84th  Cong..  Ist  Resn.,  111.  1K56.  Hehalim.— 
Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  346, 1K71 .  Neh&lint.— 
Geary  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171,  1860.  We-£'18m.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Nestucca  name. ) 

Hehaltmoken.  A  body  of  Salish  under 
the  Fraser  superintendencv,  Briti.<<h  Co- 
lumbia.—Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79.  1878. 

Nehemathla.     See  Neaniathla. 

Hehjao  ( Ne-h'-ja-o,  *  wolf* ).  A  clan  of 
the  Mahican. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174, 
1877. 

Hehogatawonaht.  A  band  of  the  Dakota 
near  St  Croix  r.,  in  Minnesota  or  Wis- 
consin, in  1778.  It  was  one  of  the  three 
river  bands. 

Hehogatawonaher.— Btilbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  xxxiii, 
1774,  1826.  Wehogatawonahf.— Carver,  Trav.,  60, 
1778. 

Neholohawee.  Given  by  Haywood 
(Hist.  Tenn.,  276,  1823)  as  tlie  name  of  a 
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Cherokee  clan,  signifying  'blind  sa- 
vanna'. No  such  clan  name  or  meaning 
exists  in  the  tribe,  and  the  name  is  evi- 
dently a  bad  corruption  either  of  Ani''- 
kildhi  or  of  Ani^'-Gatagewi,  Cherokee  clan 
names,  the  latter  having  a  slight  resem- 
blance to  the  word  for  *  swamp'  or  'sa- 
vanna', (j.  M.) 

Hehowmean  (Nx'omVn,  meaning  doubt- 
ful). A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r.,  IJ  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 

Hehowmean.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79, 1878.  H'homi'n.— 
Hlll-Tout  In  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 
HhumMn.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892,  312,  1893. 
Kohomeen.— Brit  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1872.  Kz'omi'a.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  11, 172, 1900. 

Neihabat  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  by  Joutel  in  1689  (Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  III,  409,  1878)  as  an  ally  of  the 
Kadohadacho. 

Neiuningaitiia.  A  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  n.  of  the 
entrance  to  Lyon  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of 
Melville  penin.,  Canada. 
KeyaniBr-Kt-dlUt.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  162, 1824. 
WJnter  Inland.— Ibid. 

Hekah  {Ntka,  *  goose').  A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa. 

He-kah.— Warren,  Hist.  OJibways,  46,  1886. 
Hika.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906. 

NekonbaniBte.  A  tribe,  probably  Mon- 
tagnais,  formerly  living  n.  w.  of  L.  St  John, 
Quebec. 

KooonbavistM.— Lattre,  map.  1784  (misprint). 
Nekonbanistes.— Bellin,  map,  1765:  Alcedo,  Die. 
Qeog.,  Ill,  28,  290;  IV,  210,  1788.  Kelonbaaistet.— 
Esnantsand  Rapilly,  map,  1777  (misprintk 

Hektinsisnii  (* round  isle').     A  former 
Chitimacha  village  opposite  He  aux  Ois- 
eaux,  in  Lac  de  la  Fausse  Pointe,  La. 
He'kun  d'snia.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Wash.,  n,  162, 1888. 

Heknn-stnttai  (Neku^n  stAstd^-i^  *the 
Stustas  of  Naikun').  A  subdivision  of 
the  Stustas,  a  family  of  the  Eagle  clan  of 
the  Haida  { q.  v. ) .  As  their  name  implies, 
they  lived  near  the  ^eat  sand  point  called 
Naikun,  or  Rose  spit.  (j.  r.  s.) 

VaSku'n  ttastaai'.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23, 1898.  Heka'n  stAtta'-L^S wanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  276. 1906. 

Neloelohnmnee.  Given  as  one  of  the 
tribes  on  Fresno  res.,  Cal.,  in  1861,  num- 
bering 85  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861). 
Apparently  the  only  mention  of  the  tribe, 
which  is  presumably  Moquelumnan. 

Hellagottine  (*  people  at  the  end  of  the 
world').  A  division  of  the  Kawcho- 
dinne,  occupying  the  country  on  L.  Simp- 
son and  along  Anderson  r.,  Canada,  next 
to  the  Eskimo.  Anderson  and  others 
(Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  260,  1863) 
called  them  half  Kawchodinne  and  half 
Kutohin.  Macfarlane(  ibid.,  259) said  they 
erect  lodges  of  turf  on  poles.'  Ross  said 
in  1859  that  the  Kawchodinne  residing  in 
the  country  around  Ft  Good  Hope  ex- 
tended beyond  the  Arctic  circle  on  Mac- 
kenzie r.,  coming  into  contact  with  the 
Kutchin,  with  whom,  by  .  ^rmarriage, 


they  have  formed  the  tribe  Bastard 
Loucheux. 

Bitard  Loaeheiiz.~Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii,260, 
1868.  Batards-Lonohmix.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^nd-Din- 
djid,xx,1876.  Louoheuz-Batanla.— Ross,MS..B.A. 
E.,  1869.  Hn^U-gottini.  — Petitot  in  Bui.  8oe. 
G6oK.  Paris,  chart,  1876.  Vn^Ua-Oottiiie.— Petitot, 
Au tour  du  lac  des  Escla ves,  362, 1891.  Tpa-pa-Oot- 
tini.  —Ibid.  (='  ocean  people ' ) .  Vieuz  de  la  met.  — 
Ibid. 

Hellmole.  A  rancheria  belonging  to  the 
former  Dominican  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  la  Frontera,  w.  coast  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia, about  30  m.  s.  of  San  Diego,  Cal. 
Its  inhabitants  spoke  a  Dieguefio  dia- 
lect.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  18, 
1860. 

Helntte  (Ne-lu^Uy  *the  hollow  leaf). 
Given  by  Haywood  (Tenn.,  276,  1823)  as 
a  clan  of  the  Cherokee.  No  such  clan 
now  exists,  but  there  is  some  evidence  of 
the  former  existence  of  a  Cherokee  clan 
taking  its  name  from  the  holly  {ugtinifi); 
the  clan  name  would  probably  have  been 
Ani^-Us^Istr.  (j.  M.) 

Nemah.  A  former  Chinook  village  on 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  the  e.  side  of  Shoalwater  bay, 
Wash. 

Mar^oo.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857.  Kax.— 
Boas.infn,  1906  (Chehalisname).  Ne'ma.— Ibid, 
{own  name).  TotEma'x.— Ibid.  (ChehalLs  name 
for  the  villagers). 

Hemalqniimer.  A  Chinookan  tribe,  be- 
longing to  the  Cushook  division  (q.  v. )  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  which  lived  in  1806  at 
the  falls  of  the  Willamette,  in  Or^on,  but 
also  had  a  temporary  house  on  the  n.  end 
of  Sauvies  id.,  where  they  went  occasion- 
ally to  collect  wappatoo.  They  num- 
bered 200,  in  4  houses. — Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  219,  1814. 

Vemalaninner.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  219. 
1814.  tTe-mal-qain-ner't.— Orig.  Jour.  I^wis  and 
Clark,  VI,  116,  1905. 

Nemoy.  Noted  as  a  Snake  band  at  the 
head  of  Madison  r.,  Mont,  one  of  the 
head  forks  of  the  Missouri.  This  would 
place  the  band  in  Tukuarika  territory, 
though  the  name  is  not  identified  with 
any  known  division. 
He-moy.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814. 

Nenabosho.     See  Nanahozho. 

Henekunat.    See  Ninigret, 

Henelkyenok  (Ne^nelk^-*endXj  *  people 
from  the  headwaters  of  the  river^.  A 
gens  of  the  Nimkish,  a  Kwakiutl  tnbe. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331, 1897. 

Nenelpae  ( Ne^Mpde^  '  those  on  the  up- 
per end  of  the  river').  A  gens  of  the 
Koeksotenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330, '1897. 

Henneqni.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen.  —  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Nenohnttahe.     See  Palh  Killer. 

Nenoothlect  (Ne-nooth-led),  A  former 
Chinookan  tn\ye  living  28  m.  from  The 
Dalles,  on  Columbia  r.,  Oreg. — Ijee  and 
Frost,  Oregon,  176,  1844. 
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Heodmkheat  [Ne-o^-ddk-he^-dt,  *head  of 
the  lake ' ) .  Given  by  Morgan  as  a  former 
Oayuga  village  at  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake, 
on  the  site  of  Ithaca,  N.Y.  Inl750,  Cara- 
merhoff,  Zeisberger's  companion,  called 
the  lake  there  Ganiatar^echiat,  with  the 
same  meaning.  In  1766  Zeisberger  again 
visited  the  place  and  said  a  Delaware  vil- 
lage existed  at  the  end  of  the  lake.  Three 
or  4  m.  off  was  a  Tutelo  village  with  a 
Gayuga   chief.    The   Tutelo    had    been 

Slacea  there  by  the  Iroquois,  (w.  m.  b.) 
•-o-^ikhe-at.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  470. 1851. 
Oejeadehit— Pouchot  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col. 
Hist..  X.  694. 1858  (possibly  identical).  Onya'de- 
a*-ka«'-hyat.— Hewitt,  infn.  1886  (Seneca  form). 

Neokaatah  (Four  L^?s).  The  Meno- 
minee name  of  a  Winnebago  chief  whose 
village,  commonly  known  as  Four  Legs 
Village,  was  situated  at  the  point  where 
Fox  r.  leaves  L.  Winnebago,  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Neenah,  Winnebago  co., 
Wis.  According  to  Draper  (Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  X,  114, 1888),  while  living  here 
Neokantah  for  a  time  claimed  tribute  from 
Americans  who  pa»9ed  h is  village.  With 
Dekaury  and  other  Winnebago  chiefs  he 
joined  in  the  war  against  the  United 
States  in  1812-13,  reaching  the  seat  of 
hostilities  in  time  to  join  Tecnmseh  in 
the  fighting  at  Ft  Meigs,  Ohio,  and  later 
engaged  in  the  attack  on  Ft  Sandusky, 
80  ablv  defended  by  Croghan  (Grignon's 
Recollections  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  in, 
2fl®,  1857).  Neokautah  was  one  of  the 
representatives  of  his  people  at  the  peace 
conference  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  June  3, 
1815,  and  was  a  signer  of  the  treaty  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis. ,  Aug.  19, 1 825,  under 
the  French  name  **  Ijea  quatres  jambes," 
as  leading  representative  of  his  tribe. 
His  Winnebago  name  is  given  as  Hoot- 
shoapkau,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  sel- 
dom used.  (c.  T. ) 

Heolithie  age.  A  term,  signifying '  new 
stone  age,*  applied  originally  in  Europe  to 
the  culture  period  that  followed  the  Paleo- 
Hthic  (*old  stone*)  age  and  preceded  the 
Bronze  or  Metal  age,  the  separation,  as 
the  name  implies,  being  chronologic.  In 
northern  America  at  tne  period  of  dis- 
covery the  native  culture  was  that  of  the 
Stone  age  in  general,  all  stages  of  stone 
art  being  represented  at  one  and  the  same 
time.  It  is  thus  not  possible  to  separate 
the  calture  as  a  whoie  on  a  time  oasis, 
and  the  terms  Neolithic  and  Paleolithic 
are  not  applicable  save  in  a  theoretical 
sense,  i.  e.,  on  the  assumption  that  each 
tribe  or  group  of  tribes  that  had  achieved 
the  higher  stone  culture  had  necessarily 
at  an  earlier  period  passed  through  the 
lower.     See  Antiquity.  (w.  h.  h.) 

HMmaitaneo  (n^oma^,  'sand  piled  in 
hills*;  hetd^neOj  *men,  people*:  *  sand-hill 
people').  A  band  of  the  Heviqsnipahis 
division  of  the  Cheyenne,  so  called  from 
having  formerly  ranged  chiefly  in  the 


"sand-hill  country**  of  n.  b.  Colorado. 
Not  identical  with  the  Cheyenne  tribe  as 
a  whole,  as  has  been  stated.  ( J.  m.  ) 
V^omai-taneo.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1906.  Sand-hill  people.— Grinnell  in  Internat. 
Cong.  AmericanlHta.  xiii,  139, 1905. 

Heomonni  ( Rain-cloud ) .  An  lowachief, 
of  inferior  grade,  during  the  early  half  of 
the  19th  century.  He  claimed  to  have 
taken  scalps  from  Kansa,  Omaha,  Mis- 
souri, Sioux,  Osage,  and  Sauk  Indians, 
and  Catlin  ( Fourteen  Iowa  Indians,  3,  6, 
1844),  who  writes  his  name  *'New- 
mon-ya.  Walking  rain,**  says  he  was 
much  more  distinguished  as  a  warrior 
than  White  Cloud  (under  whom  he  was 
third  chief),  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
and  celebrated  men  of  the  Iowa  tribe. 
Catlin  gives  Neomonni's  age,  al)out  1843, 
as  54  years,  and  describes  him  a»  nearly 
6i  ft  tall.  He  was  one  of  the  14  Iowa 
who  visited  England  with  Melody  in 
1843,  Catlin,  who  iminted  his  portrait, 
acting  as  interpreter.  His  name  appears 
among  the  signers  to  the  treaties  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15, 18:i0,  as  "  Niayoo 
Manie,  Walking  rain**;  Ft  Ix*aven worth, 
Kans.,  Sept.  17,  1836,  as  **Ne-o-mo-na, 
Raining  cloud " ;  and  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov. 
23,  1837,  as  Ne-o-mon-ni.  His  portrait 
•was  also  painted  in  Washington  for  the 
War  Department  by  C.  B.  King,  and  is 
reproduced  in  McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  1858. 

Hepanet,  Tom.  A  Christian  Nipmuc, 
the  faithful  and  valued  friend  of  the 
Massachusetts  colonists  during  the  King 
Philip  war  in  the  17th  century.  The 
English,  desirous  of  negotiating  with  the 
enemy  for  the  n4ease  of  certain  white 
captives,  chose  Nepanet  as  their  emissary, 
and  although  confined  with  others  on  an 
island  in  Boston  harlx)r,  he  consented  to 
undertake  the  mission.  He  started  for 
the  Indian  camp,  Apr.  12,  1676,  and 
although  unsuccessful  m  the  first  attempt, 
it  was  chiefly  through  his  initiative  and 
sul)sequent  efforts  that  the  family  of  Mr 
Rowlandson  and  other  prisoners  were 
finallv  released.  It  was  also  through  his 
aid  that  a  party  of  Englishmen  under 
Capt.  Henchman  were  enabled  to  sur- 
prise a  body  of  the  enemy  at  Weshakom 
ponds,  near  Lancaster,  Mass.,  in  May, 
1676.  •  (c.  T. ) 

Hepawtacnm.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
conf^eracy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Hephrite.  This  semiprecious  stone, 
called  also  jade,  was  employed  by  the 
native  tribes  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  in  the  manufacture  of  implements. 
Deposits  of  the  stone  were  found  in  1890 
by  Lieut.  Stoney  in  what  is  now  called 
the  Jade  mts.,  which  lie  n.  of  Kowak 
r.,  Alaska,  150  m.  above  its  mouth;  and 
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bowlders  and  erratic  fragments  have  been 
discovered  in  lower  Fraser  valley  and 
at  other  points  in  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska — facts  indicating  a  wide  distribu- 
tion of  the  material.  Nephrite  has  not 
been  found,  however,  so  far  as  known, 
within  the  area  of   the  United  States 

E roper,  with  the  exception  of  an  erratic 
owlder  of  mottled  leek-green  color, 
weighing  47  lbs.,  obtained  by  a  prospector 
in  auriferous  gravels  in  s.  Oregon,  and  a 
small  pebble  from  the  shores  ot  Puget  sd. 
(Terry).  It  is  usually  found  associated 
with  metamorphic  rocks,  but  the  exact 
manner  of  its  occurrence  is  not  under- 
stood. It  is  not  quite  as  hard  as  auartz, 
but  on  account  of  its  compact,  nbrous 
structure  it  is  extremely  tougn  and  there- 
fore makes  very  serviceable  implements. 
Though  not  always  fine-grained,  nephrite 
takes  a  high  polish  and  presents  a  very 
handsome  appearance.  The  colors  range 
through  various  shades  of  gray,  grayish, 
and  olive  greens,  bright  greens,  to  brown- 
ish and  blackish  hues.  1 1  is  often  streaked 
and  mottled,  and  is  sometimes  more  or  less 
translucent  Before  the  introduction  of 
iron  in  theN.  W.  nephrite  was  much  em- 
ployed for  hammers,  adzes,  drills,  knives, 
whetstones,  ett\,  but  it  seems  rarely  to 
have  been  used  for  ornaments;  and  there 
is  no  reason  for  believing  that,  as  in  the 
S.,  it  had  any  special  or  mythologic  sig- 
nificance. As  tne  stone  is  too  tough  to 
be  readily  shaped  by  fracturing,  it  was 
divided  by  sawmg — usually,  it  is  believed, 
with  strips  of  wood  used  in  conjunction 
with  sharp  sand.  Many  of  the  specimens 
in  our  museums  show  traces  of  such  treat- 
ment. The  implements  were  finished  by 
grinding,  and  sometimes  were  highly 
polished.  Specimens  have  l>een  obtamed 
mainly  from  the  coast  tribes  between 
Puget  sd.  in  the  s.  and  Point  Barrow  in 
the  N.;  but  many  are  not  fully  identified 
as  nephrite,  and  aconsiderable  number  are 
probably  pectolite  ( q.  v. ) .  The  sources  of 
nephrite  and  related  minerals  found  in  use 
by  the  natives  has  been  much  discussed, 
since  until  recently  no  deposits  had  been 
disco vere<l  in  America,  and  it  was  surmised 
that  the  northern  specimens  might  have 
been  brought  from  Siberia,  and  the  Mexi- 
can and  Central  American  from  China; 
but  this  view  is  now  practically  aban- 
doned. Analysis  of  the  northern  neph- 
rites gives  silica  56  to  58;  magnesia,  20  to 
22;  lime,  11  to  14;  oxide  of  iron,  5  to  8; 
aluminum,  1  to  3;  specific  gravity,  2.9  to  3. 
For  an  account  of  the  nephrites  and 
related  minerals  of  British  Columbia,  con- 
sult Dawson  in  Canadian  Rec.  of  Sci.,  ii, 
no.  6,  1887.  For  the  Alaskan  nephrites 
see  Clark  in  Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s.,  xxviii, 
1884;  Clark  and  Merrill  in  Proc.  Nat. 
Mus.  1888,  XI,  1889;  Nelson  in  l8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Smith  in  Men,  ^m.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  IV,  Anthrop.  jjj  j'nQ^i   Terry 


in  Science,  Jan.  3,  1890;  Wilson  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1896,  1898.  (w.  h.  n.) 

Heponiet  A  former  important  Massa- 
chuset  village  on  Neponset  r.  about  the 
present  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass. 
John  Eliot  lal)ored  there  as  a  missionary 
in  1646,  and  it  was  one  of  several  tem- 
porary residences  of  Chickataubut,  chief 
of  the  Massachuset 

Ohiokatawbat— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Researches,  32, 1824 
(sachem's  name).  Kaponsett.— Ma»s.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  4th  s..  Ill,  325,  note,  1S56.  Narpoiuet.— Hub- 
bard (1680),  ibid.,  2d  8.,  V,  32,  1815.  Heponoett— 
Holmes,  ibid..  1st  s.,  vii,  9,  1801.  Neponset— 
Pincheon  (1633),  ibid..  2d  s.,  vni,  232,  1819.  We- 
ponaitt— Gookin  (1674).  ibid.,  Ists..  i,  148,  1806. 

Hereralilie.  A  civil  or  peace  chief  of 
that  part  of  the  Shawnee  living  on  the 
Scioto  in  Ohio,  present  at  the  conference 
between  Sir  Wm.  John.son  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Six  Nations  at  Johnson's 
Hall,  N.  Y.,  in  Apr.,  1774.  He  appears 
to  have  possessed  considerable  oratorical 
power,  and  at  this  conference  made  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  Miami  representa- 
tives to  follow  Johnson's  advice  and  re- 
main friendly  to  the  English.  Ruttenber 
(Tribes  Hudson  It,  306,  1872)  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  two  or  three  more 
prominent  chiefs  of  the  Shawnee  at  that 
period.  Sowanowane,  who,  Ruttenber 
thinks,  was  Cornstalk,  was  head  or  war 
chief  of  the  Shawnee,  and  when  a  belt 
was  given  to  Nererahhe  in  1774,  he  sent 
it  to  Sowanowane.  (c.  t.  ) 

Neron.  The  *'  captain  general "  of  the 
Iroquois,  taken  near  Montreal  in  1663, 
and  so  calle<i  by  the  French  because  of 
his  great  cruel t v.  In  memorjr  of  his 
brother  he  had  'burned  80  captives,  be- 
sides killing  60  men  with  his  own  hand 
(Jes.  Rel.,1656, 1663).  He  wasan Onon- 
daga named  Aharihon,  suggesting  his 
French  name.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Hesadi  {NesA^dty  'salt-water  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Wolf  nhratry  of  the 
Tlingit,  living  at  Kake,  Alaska,  (j.  r.  s.) 

Nesaqnake.  ( From  Xeese -saqd-  aukfj 
Mand  of  the  second  outlet,'  i.  e.,  Nesa- 
quake  r. — Ruttenber).  A  settlement  to 
which  theMatinec(K'  retired  after  the  war 
of  1643,  at  the  present  Nissequague,  and 
Ne.saquake  r.,  about  Smith  town,  Suffolk 
CO.,  I^ng  id.,  N.  Y. 

lIiM»quogue«. —Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  74, 
1K72.  NMMtquaket.— Cliirk,  Onondaga,  I.  IS,  1M9. 
VeooeaquAke.— Doe.  of  1669  quoted  by  Thompson, 
Long  Id.,  I,  255,  IM^.  Neertaquake.— Ibid.  Neta- 
quack.— Andros  ( 1677) in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
7-29,  1883.  Newiquak.— NicollB  (1666),  ibid.,  576. 
Nesaquake. — Ibid.,  575.  Netaquanke. — Doc.  of 
1666.  ibid.,  676.  Newquake.— Doc.  of  1650  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  93,  1906.  Net- 
•equaok.— Doc.  of  1686,  ibid.  NeMequauke.— Skid- 
more  (1675)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  702. 
1883.  Nip-a-qua-ug».— Macau  ley,  N.  Y.,  ir,  164. 1829 
(misprint).  Nisinokqueghaoky.— Doc.  of  1645 in  N. 
Y.  D(K'.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV.  60.  1883.  WiMaquafue.— 
Wood  quoted  by  Macauley,  N.  Y.,  Ii,  252.  1829. 
Kiitaquofue.— Thorn p!*on.  Long  Id.,  i.  94,  1843. 
Nitsequake.— Deed  of  1666  quoted  by  Thompnon, 
ibid.,  263,  ed.  1839.  Niawquofue.— Thompson, 
ibid..  I  466,  1843.  WlMlauack.— Doc.  of  1704 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  98, 1906. 
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Veseaaibioilit.    See  AsMcumbuU. 

Veieopeek.  A  mixed  Iroquois,  Shaw- 
nee, and  Delaware  village  formerly  at 
the  mouth  of  Neecopeck  r.,  in  Luzerne 
CO,,  Pa.,  where  a  town  of  the  same  name 
now  stands.     It  had  been  abandoned  by 

1779.  (J.N.B.H.) 

Hethamiiii.  A  Delaware  tribe  or  band 
forraerly  living  on  Neahaminy  cr.,  Bucks 
00.,  Pa. 

Jwkimmi  —Clay  qaotod  by  Day,  Penn.,  485, 
ISO.  Hmhamiiw  — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
127. 181ft.  Ve-aham-i-nes.— Macauley,  N.  Y..II,  166, 
1%».  VaduuDuaiea.— Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  294,  1798. 
nihaauaet.— Sanford.  U.  S..  cxlvii.  1819. 

Nethaimook.  A  white-fleehed  variety 
of  potato;  from  the  name  of  the  place 
in  rennsvlvania,  where  it  was  first  pro- 
duced. Weshannockfttie  name  of  a  village 
and  stream  in  Mercer  co.,  comes  from  a 
word  in  the  Delaware  dialect  of  Algon- 
qnian,  signifying  *  place  of  two  rivers*, 
m>m  rtisha  *  two ' ,  -hanne  'flowing  stream  * , 
-ock  locative  suffix.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Vesliasath  (Ne'c^agath),  A  sept  of  the 
Seshart,  a  Wootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Nethaw.  A  local  word  for  eel  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. Trumbull  (Natick  Diet,  80, 
1903)  says:  **The  name  of  'neshaw  eel* 
is  yet  retained  by  the  fishermen  of  Mar- 
thas Vinevard  and  perhaps  elsewhere 
in  Maseacnusetts  for  the  silver  eel  (Mu- 
rama  argenlea  ) .  *  *  The  deri  vation  is  from 
Nanraganset  neexhauog  'eels*,  literally 
*p»airer8,*  from  rues  *two*,  auog  *they  go 
to*.  This  Algonquian  name,  Trumbull 
thinks,  may  have  belonged  originally  to 
the  lamprey.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hesheptanga.  Anancl^ient  ruined  pueblo 
eituated  in  Jeditoh  valley,  in  the  Hopi 
country,  n.  e.  Arizona.  It  seemingly  was 
one  of  the  group  of  village  built  and  oc- 
cupied by  the  Kawaika  people,  who  were 
of  Keresan  stock  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  was  first  described,  but  not  named,  by 
V.  Mindeleff  in  1885  as  a  ruin  between 
the  Bat  House  (Chakpahu)  and  the  Horn 
House  (Kokopnyaina),  and  was  partially 
excavated  by  Dr  Walter  Hough  for  the 
National  Museum  in  1901.  8^  Mindel- 
eff in  8th  Rep.  B,  A.  E.,  50-51,  1891; 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  590,  1898; 
Hough  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1901,  3a3  et 
seq.,  1903. 
Vtdbepataaga.— Hoogh,  op.  eit..  dI.  82. 

Vethta.  An  extinct  subgens  of  the 
Wazhazhe  gens  of  the  Ponca. 

VmU.— Dofsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  229,  1897 
(c-«ft). 

HMietaha.  A  Naskotin  village  at  the 
confluence  of  Blackwater  and  Eraser  rs., 
Brit.  Col. 

Blaak-Water.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D«n6s,  24. 1893. 
VMiateah.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  109, 
1892. 

Hetikeep  ( 'little  deep  hollow  or  cut*,  ac- 
cording to  Teit;  *  destroyed*,  referring  to 
the  incidents  of  astorv,  according  to  Hill- 
Tout).     A  village  belonging  to  the  Upper 


Eraser  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Eraser  r.,  38  m.  above  Lytton, 
Brit  Col.  Pop.  12  in  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  was  officially  reported.  Daw- 
son gives  this  as  a  Lillooet  town. 
IToekVt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  8urv.  Can..4, 
1899.  «e«ik©ep.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  166,  1901. 
Haft-Mdp.— Daw8on  In  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  44,  1891.     Hesykep.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892,  312, 


1893.  Nimioap.— Ibid.,  78, 1878.  HtE'qip.— Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172. 1900. 

HeskoUek.  A  Nataotin  village  on  Ba- 
bine  lake,  Brit  Col. 

IfM'qdUak.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x, 
109,  1892. 

ifetpelim.  A  Salish  tribe  on  a  creek  of 
same  name,  a  n.  tributary  of  Columbia  r., 
about  40  m.  above  Et  Okinakane,  Wash. 
Ross  speaks  of  them  as  one  of  the  Okina- 
gan  tribes,  while  Winans  classes  them  as 
part  of  the  Sanpoil.  The  latter  two  to- 
gether numbered  653  on  Colville  res., 
Wash.,  in  1906. 

In-as-peteum.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  185,  1856. 
In-apeliiun.— RoRS,  Adventures,  290, 1849.  Jfepee- 
livm.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  253,  1877.  Neapeotums.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  525, 1878.  Kes-pee- 
lum.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  '22, 1870.  Nespe- 
lim.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  pt  1,  702,  1902.  Hetpi- 
lim.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  88,  1896. 
8in-ipee-li«h.— Gibbsin  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  l,  414, 1855. 

Hesqnehonite.  A  variety  of  magnesium 
carbonate,  from  Nesqiiehmiing^  the  place 
in  Pennsylvania  where  it  was  found,  and 
-ite,  representing  the  Greek  zro^.  Nes- 
quehoning,  the  name  of  a  stream  and  vil- 
lage in  Carbon  co.,  signifies,  in  the  Dela- 
ware dialect  of  Algonquian,  *  at  the  black 
deer  lick,'  from  nw^ue  *  black',  mahoni 
*deer  lick,'  -ing  locative  suffix.  (  a.  f.  c.) 

Nettncca.  A  branch  of  the  Tillamook, 
formerly  living  on  and  near  Nestugga  r., 
N.  w.  Oreg.,  now  on  the  (iraiule  Roiide 
and  Siletz  res.  Their  popular  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  their  country;  their 
own  name  is  Staga^ush  ('i)eople  of 
§.taga ' ) .  Pop.  46  in  1 881 .  They  are  no 
longer  separately  enumerated. 
Apafim.— (Jatschet,  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  30 
(Atfalati  name  for  the  Oregon  Salish;  perhaps 
iTom  tchdpdjan^  *  on  the  coast').  Nai-tii'^kln-me' 
)dnnj(.^Dorsev.  MS. Tutu  voiab.,  1884 (Tututunne 
name).  Haa-tfik'-e-me'  ^unn«.— Dorse v,  Naltunne- 
tunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Naltunnetunne 
name).  Hestackee.— Condon  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1863.  83,  1861.  Heitockies.— Palmer  in  H.  K.  Ex. 
Doc.  93,  34th  Cong,,  Isi  se.M-M.,  111.  1H56.  Nettuoa- 
lipt.— Keane  in  Stamford. Compend., 52.>,187H.  Nei- 
taoals.— H.  R.  Rep.  98, 42d  Cong.,  3d  sesw.,  374. 1873. 
Hertuooas.— Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Ri'p.  1867.  71, 
1868.  Weituoka.— Ibid.,62.  Hestuckah.— Victor  in 
Overland  M0..VII, 346, 1871.  Heituckert.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  221,  1861.  Neituckias.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4, 40th  ('ong.,  Hpec.  sess.,  26, 1867.  Vextuoas.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  5'2.'>,  1878.  Nestrno- 
oa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  74,1874.  NeBTucca.— Ibid., 
412,  18?2.  Hextuoca.— Ibid.,  :Mfi,  1875.  Nikaa*.— 
Framboise  (1835)  quoted  by  Gairdnor  in  Jour. 
Geog.  Soc.  Lond..  xr.  2.55. 1841  (nrobablv  identi- 
cal). Nika».— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,n.'335, 1844 
(probably  identical ).  ITittoki Ampafaamim.— Gat- 
schet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105 ( i^kmiut name). 
ShibalU.— Oatf«»het.  Shasta  vorub..  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Yreka  [Klkntsik]  name).  Si  ni'-tS-lI.— Dorsoy, 
Coquille  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  ('flat- 
heads':  Coquillename).  8taga'u»h.— Boas,  inf'n, 
1906.  Tagahoih.— OHtw^het.NcHtuoca  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E,,  1884  (own  name).  Toqe'-k'qu.— Dorsey, 
Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B  A.  E.,  1884  ( Alsea  name). 
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Hesntan,  Job.  One  of  the  Indians  chosen 
by  John  Eliot  to  assist  him,  as  interpreter, 
in  translating  the  »Scripture8  into  the 
Natick  language  of  Massachusetts.  Goo- 
kin  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  444, 1836) 
thus  speaks  of  him:  "In  this  expedition 
[July,  1675]  one  of  our  principal  soldiers 
of  the  praying  Indians  was  slain,  a  val- 
iant ana  stout  man  named  Job  Nesutan; 
he  was  a  very  good  linguist  in  the  English 
tongue  and  was  Mr  Eliot's  assistant  and 
interpreter  in  his  translations  of  the  Bible, 
and  other  books  of  the  Indian  language." 
Eliot  wrote,  Oct.  21,  1650:  **I  have  one 
[Indian  interpreter]  already  who  can 
write,  so  that  I  can  read  his  writing  well, 
and  with  some  pains  and  teaching,  can 
read  mine"  (Pilling,  Algonq.  Bib.,  127, 
1891). 

Heswage.  A  Delaware  chief  who,  com- 
manding a  band  of  23  warriors,  about 
1841,  was  attacked  by  the  Sioux  at  a  point 
just  N.  of  the  present  Adel,  Dallas  co., 
la.,  while  on  their  way  to  visit  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  then  holding  a  war  dance 
within  the  limits  of  the  site  of  Des 
Moines.  The  Dela wares  offered  a  brave 
defense,  killing  26  of  the  Sioux  before 
all  but  one  of  their  own  number  fell. 
This  survivor  bore  the  news  to  the  camp 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  a  short  distance 
away,  among  whom  were  Keokuk  and 
Pashapahs.  With  600  warriors  they  fol- 
lowed the  Sioux,  inflicting  on  them  severe 
punishment.  Those  who  visited  the 
scene  of  the  attack  on  the  Delawares 
found  the  body  of  Neswage  lying  by  a 
tree,  his  tomahawk  at  his  side  and  the 
bodies  of  four  of  his  warriors  immediately 
about  him.  Consult  Fulton,  Red  Men  of 
Iowa,  283,  1882. 

Hetawatweet.  A  Delaware  chief,  bom 
about  1677,  died  at  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  in 
1776.  Netawatwees  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  treaty  of  Conestoga  in  1 718.  As  he 
belonged  to  the  important  Unami,  or  Tur- 
tle division  of  the  tribe,  he  became  chief 
of  this  division  according  to  usage  and  in 
consequence  thereof  h^d  chief  of  the 
tribe.  To  him  were  committed  all  the 
tokens  of  contracts,  such  as  wampum 
belts,  obligatory  writings,  with  the  sign 
manual  of  William  Penn  and  others  down 
to  the  time  that  he  and  his  people  were 
forced  to  leave  Pennsylvania  and  retire 
to  Ohio,  where  they  settled  on  Cayuga  r. 
He  failed  to  attend  the  treaty  with  Bou- 
quet in  1763,  and  when  this  officer  and 
Bradstreet  with  their  troops  approached 
his  settlement  he  attempted  to  escape, 
but  was  captured  and  deposed  from  his 
chief tancy  until  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
when  he  was  reinstated  by  his  tribe. 
He  became  a  convert  to  Christianity  in 
his  later  ^earsand  ui^ged  otl^^r  leaders  to 
follow  his  example.  On  L:^  death  he 
was  succeeded  by  White  ^^  (c.  t.  ) 


Netohilik.  A  spring  settlement  of  the 
Net^hilirmiut  Eskimo,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Boothia  land,  Canada. 

HetohiUik.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  X.  E.,  map.  1888. 
Hetchilirmiut  ( *  people  of  the  place  pos- 
sessing seal ' ).  A  large  tribe  of  the  Cen- 
tral Eskimo,  occupying  Boothia  Felix, 
Canada,  and  the  adjoining  mainland,  in 
lat.  70°.  They  have  become  mixed  with 
the  Ugjulirmiut.  Their  villages  are  Ang- 
malortuk,  Netchilik,  North  Herndon, 
and  Sagavok.  In  recent  years  a  large 
part  of  the  trilje  has  moved  to  Hudson 
Imy  and  lives  in  the  region  between  C. 
Fullerton  and  Repulse  bay. 
Bootiiiaiu. — Ross,  Second  Voy.,  app.,  x,  1835- 
Kaohillee.—Schwatka  quoted  in  Science,  5^13, 1884. 
HftUilik.— Rink,  Eskinfo  Tribes,  i,  33,  1887. 
ITechjilli.— Amuudse  in  Geog.  Jour.,  xxix,  605, 
Mayl907.  HtttchiUfo.— McClintock,  Voy.  of  Fox, 
253, 1881.  WeitohiUefc— Hall, Second  Arct.Exped.. 
277,  1879.  HeitKjhilUk.— Boa«  in  Zeitschr.  d.  Ges. 
f.  Erdk.,  1883.  NeitsohUlit-fiskimot.— Ibid.  Heit- 
taelik.— Hall,   Second   Arct.    Exped.,  256,    1879. 


1881.  Hetehillinniat — BoaM  in  Trans.  Anthrop. 
Soc.  Wash.,  HI,  101,  1886.  HetidU'wi— Stein  in 
Petermanns  Mitt.,  198, 1902.  Netschilluk  Innuit— 
Schwatka  In  Science,  iv,  643. 1884.  Het-tee-lek.— 
McClintock,  Voy.  of  Fox,  163,  1881. 

Hetlek  ('sealing  place').  An  Ita  Es- 
kimo village  on  Murchison  sd.,  n.  w. 
Greenland;  pop.  11  in  1892. 
KatiliTik.— Kroeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XII,  269, 1899.  Ketchiolumi.— Heilprin,  Peary  Re- 
lief Exped.,  104,  1893.  Nejohiolumy.— Peary,  My 
Arct.  Jour.,  80,  1893.  Wetelik.— Kane,  Arct.  Ex- 
plor.,  II,  107,  1856.  Ketidliwi.— Stein  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  no.  9,  map.  1902  ('young  seal'). 
Netiulume.— Peary,  My  Arct.  Jour.,  129,  map, 
1893.  Ketiulumi.— Peary  in  Geog.  Jour.,  ii,  224, 
1898.  Netlek.— Markham  in  Trans.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  129,  1866.  Netiik.— Haves,  Arct.  Boat 
Joura.,  130,  1860. 

Hetop.  The  word  netop,  useil  by  the 
English,  according  to  Roger  Williams,  in 
saluting  the  Indians,  is  a  slight  corruption 
of  Narraganset  neiomn  (=niia»p  for  ni- 
ta^peu),  cognate  witn  Abnaki  nida^bS 
and  southern  Renape  nitdpeu  (neloppew, 
Smith),  usually  interpreted  'my  friend,* 
but  meaning,  literally,  'mv  with-man,* 
i.  e.,  *my  companion*.*  Tfie  words  are 
contracted,  resjJectively,  from  tiP.  *  my  *  -i- 
ivil  *with*  (which  loses  its  w  in  compo- 
sition) +  -a^p(eu)  *man*;  nt  -f-  vid  + 
a^he;  and  vvk  +  toil  +  -dpm.  Contrac- 
tions of  this  kind  are  not  uncommon  in 
Algonquian;  for  example:  Ni pissing  nit- 
shtkivey  *mv  female  companion,'  lit.  *my 
co-woman*,  from  7ii  *  my*  +  uitsh  *with* 
-*-  iktve  *  woman*;  Chippewa  nidji  *my 
comrade ',  from  ni  +  widj  + 1,  *  my  co  as-I  * 
(or  as  myself) ;  Delaware  iiitis  *  my  friend  * 
or  'companion*,  from  ni  +  nrit  +  is;  Cree 
nitjirvdm  *my  companion,'  lit.  *my  with- 
goer.*  Cf.  Lat.  comes^  'companion,*  lit. 
*with-goer.*  (w.  r.  g.) 

Hetpinunsh  ('red  earth*).  A  former 
Chitimacha  village,  2  m.  w.  of  Charenton, 
on  Bayou  T^che,  La. 

Ket  Pinu'n«h.— Gat«chet  in  Trans.  Anthrop.  Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  151, 1883.    Terre  Rouge.— Ibid. 
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Veti,  Mettiiifr,  and  Hetwork.  In  every 
part  of  the  IJnited  States  and  north- 
ward the  Indians  and  the  Eskimo  need 
some  kind  of  nets,  netting,  or  network. 
These  were  made  from  animal  tissaes  and 
vegeta]  fibers — wool  and  hair,  hide,  sinew, 
and  intestines;  roots,  stems,  bast,  bark, 
and  leaves.  Animal  skins  were  cut  into 
long  delicate  stripe,  while  sinew  and 
vegetal  fibers  were  separated  into  fila- 
ments and  these  twisted,  twined,  or 
braided  an<i  made  into  openwork  meshes 
by  a  series  of  technical  processes  ranging 
from  the  simplest  weaving  or  coiling 
without  foundation  to  regular  knotting. 
The  woman's  hands  were  the  most  use- 
ful implements  in  net  making;  but  the 
seine  needle,  or  shuttle,  exhibits  a  varietv 
of  forms  from  the  mere  stick  for  wind- 
ing, as  on  a  bobbin,  to  the  elaborately 
ornamented  needles  of  the  Eskimo.  The 
meshing  also  shows  a  variety  of  processes, 
through  more  and  more  intricate  loop- 
ings,  as  in  the  Maidu  netted  caps,  to  the 
world-wide  netting  knot  (Dixon). 

Netting  was  used  for  the  capture  of  ani- 
mals, for  the  lacings  of  snowshoes  and 
lacrosse  sticks,  for  carrying-frames  and 
wallets,  for  netted  caps,  for  the  founda- 
tion of  feather  work — in  short,  for  what- 
ever had  meshes.  Nets  for  the  capture 
of  animals  differed  with  the  creatures 
caught,  as  bird  net,  fish  net,  seal  net,  crab 
net;  with  the  form,  as  rectangular  net,  cir- 
cular net,  conical  net,  bag  net,  or  purse 
net;  with  the  function,  as  inclosing  net, 
dra^  net,  casting  net,  dip  net,  gill  net,  ar- 
resting net,  drift  net,  and  hand  net. 

Beginning  at  the  far  N.  with  the  Es- 
kimo, the  question  of  tribal  distribution 
may  be  considered.  Not  all  the  Eskimo 
used  nets  for  fishing.  Boas  never  saw 
any  among  the  Central  Eskimo,  but  men- 
tions them  as  existing  in  Labrador  and 
westward  of  Hudson  Day;  while  Mur- 
doch's account  of  netting  at  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska,  is  full.  Netting  needles  of  antler 
and  walrus  ivory,  and  mesh  sticks  of  bone 
or  antler  were  employed,  both  of  peculiar 
patterns.  The  materials  are  sinew  twine 
(generally  braided),  rawhide  thong,  and 
whalebone.  The  knot  is  the  usual  becket 
hitch.  Small  seal  are  caught  in  large 
meshed  nets  of  rawhide,  18  meshes  long 
and  12  deep,  with  length  of  mesh  14  in. 
These  nets  are  set  under  the  ice  in  winter 
and  in  shoal  water  in  summer.  Seals  are 
enticed  into  the  nets  by  whistling,  by 
scratching  on  the  ice,  or  with  rattles. 
Whitefish  are  taken  in  gill  nets  set  under 
the  ice  in  rivers.  A  specimen  in  the  Na- 
tional Museum,  made  of  fine  strips  of 
whalebone,  is  79  meshes  long  by  21  deep, 
with  meshes  3)  in.  deep.  Afurdoch,  who 
figures  a  conical  dip  net,  or  fish  trap,  made 
of  twisted  sinew,  also  gives  the  spread  of 
various  kinds  of  fish  nets,  and  surmises 


that  the  American  Eskimo  learned  the 
use  of  the  net  from  the  Siberians. 

From  native  two-strand  twine  of  milk- 
weed and  wild  hemp  fiber  tlie  Maidu  of 
California  made  their  nets  and  netted 
caps.  Fishing  nets  varied  in  size,  shape, 
fineness  of  twine,  and  in  mesh.  The 
Maidu  of  Sacramento  r.  used  seines,  those 
of  the  mountains  the  conical  dip  net  The 
knitting  was  done  with  a  shuttle  com- 
posed of  two  slender  sticks.  The  first 
two  or  three  fingers  of  the  left  hand  served 
for  mesh  stick,  and  the  so-called  weaver's 
knot  joined  the  meshes.  Dixon  figures 
and  describes  the  several  ways  of  making 
the  Maidu  netted  caps,  the  simplest  be- 
ginning with  the  plain  coil  without  foun- 
dation, passing  tnrough  the  same  coil 
with  a  twist  or  two  in  i^  to  the  openwork 
single  knot. 

Going  southward  to  the  California 
tribes  nearer  the  Mexican  border,  abo- 
riginal netting  is  found  in  both  clothing 
and  basketry.  In  nets  of  the  simplest 
structure  the  courses  merely  hook  into 
oneanotherand  resemble  coiled  basketry, 
if  the  foundation  be  removed.  By 
taking  additional  half  turns  and  by  vary- 
ing the  knotting,  artistic  patterns  are  pro- 
duced. From  the  simple  meshes  the 
work  becomes  more  elaborate  and  the 
knots  more  intricate. 

An  interesting  use  of  netting  has  been 
brought  to  light  by  Holmes  in  his  studies 
of  ancient  American  pottery.  In  many 
places  have  been  found  vessels  and  sherds 
that  show  net  impressions  on  the  surface. 
In  some  parts  of  the  Atlantic  slope  ves- 
sels of  clay  were  molded  in  network, 
taking  the  impressions  of  the  texture. 
In  the  description  of  ancient  garments, 
especially  those  in  which  feathers  bore  a 
conspicuous  part,  precisely  the  same 
methods  of  netting  are  described.  This 
furnishes  to  archeologists  an  excellent 
check-off  in  their  studies,  since  in  later 
times  all  other  forms  of  textile  work,  ex- 
cepting the  figure  weaving,  were  aban- 
doped. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1888,  (2)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XV,  1901;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hifit,  XVII,  pt.  3,  1905;  Goddardin  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol.  andEthnoL,  i, 
1903;  Holmes  (1)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1892;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
II,  1900;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894;  Willoughby  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
no.  1,  1905.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Hetiekawik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska. — Elev- 
enth Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Hettotalis.  Given  as  an  Indian  village 
between  Yale  and  Hope,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  (Brit.  Col.  map. 
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Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872).  This  would 
be  in  the  country  of  the  Cowichan. 

Nensiok.'  An  unclassified  tribe,  per- 
haps of  Iroquoian  stock,  found  in  1584 
occupying  the  country  on  the  s.  side  of 
lower  Neuee  r.,  within  the  present  Craven 
and  Carteret  cos. ,  N .  C.  They  were  at  war 
with  the  more  southerly  coast  tribes.  In 
the  later  colonial  period  the  Indians  of 
the  same  region  were  commonly  known 
as  Neuse  Indians  and  had  dwindled  by 
the  year  1700  to  15  warriors  in  two  towns, 
Chattookaand  Rouconk.  They  probably 
disappeared  by  incorporation  with  the 
Tuscarora.  (j.  m.) 

NeusM.— Martin,  Hist.  N.  Car..  127.  1^29.  Kent 
Indiani.— Lawson,  Hist.  Car.  1714,  384,  repr.  1860. 
Heugiok.— Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  7. 
1894.  Neuiuiooo.— De  Bry  map  jn  Harlot.  Brief 
and  True  Rep.,  1590.  Huriok.— Amadas  (1584)  in 
Smith's  Works,  Arber  ed.,  309. 1884.  Nustoo.— De 
Bry  map  (1590),  ibid.,  342  (misprint.) 

Nentrals.  An  important  confederation 
of  Iroquoian  tribes  living  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury N.  of  L.  Erie  in  Ontario,  having  four 
villa^  E.  of  Niagara  r.  on  territory  ex- 
tendmg  to  the  Genesee  watershed;  the 
western  bounds  of  the.**e  tribes  were  in- 
definitely w.  of  Detroit  r.  and  L.  St  Clair. 
They  were  called  Neutrals  by  the  French 
because  they  were  neutral  in  the  known 
wars  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Hu- 
rons.  The  Hurons  called  them  Attiwan- 
daronk,  denoting  *they  are  those  whose 
language  is  awry*,  and  this  name  was 
also  applied  by  the  Neutrals  in  turn  to 
the  Hurons.  The  Iroquois  called  them 
Atirhagenrat  (Atirhaguenrek)  and  Rha- 
genratka.  The  Aondironon,  the  Wen- 
rehronon,  and  the  Ongniaahranmon  are 
names  of  some  of  the  constituent  tribes 
of  the  Neutrals.  Champlain,  reporting 
what  he  saw  in  1616,  wrote  that  the  *'  Na- 
tion Neutre"  had  4,000  warriors  and  in- 
habited a  country  that  extended  80  or  100 
leagues  e.  and  w. ,  situated  westward  from 
the  lake  of  the  Seneca;  they  aided  the 
Ottawa  (Cheueux  releuez)  against  the 
Mascoutens  or  *' Small  Prairie  people,'* 
and  raised  a  great  quantity  of  good  to- 
bacco, the  surplus  of  which  was  traded 
for  skins,  furs,  and  porcupine  quills  and 
quillwork  with  the  northern  Algonquian 
peoples.  This  writer  said  that  the  In- 
dians cleared  the  land  **  with  great  jmins, 
though  they  had  no  proper  instruments 
to  do  this.  They  trimmed  all  the  limbs 
from  the  trees,  which  they  burned  at  the 
foot  of  the  tre(«  to  cause  them  to  die. 
Then  they  thoroughly  prepared  the 
ground  between  the  trees  and  planted 
their  erain  from  step  to  step,  putting  in 
esu'h  nill  about  10  grains,  and  so  contin- 
ued planting  until  they  had  enough  for 
3  or  4  years'  provisions,  lest  a  bad  year, 
sterile  and  fruitless,  befall  them." 

The  Rev.  Father  Josepli  de  la  Roche 
Daillon,  a  Recollect,  spent  the  winter  of 
1626  among  this  people  fof  t^e  purpose 


of  teaching  them  ChriBtianity.  The  first 
village,  Kandoucho,  or  All  Saints,  wel- 
comed him.  He  then  went  through  four 
other  villages,  meetiii^  with  a  friendly 
reception,  and  finally  reached  the  sixth, 
where  he  had  been  told  to  establish  him- 
self. He  had  the  villagers  call  a  council 
of  the  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  declaring 
to  them  his  mission.  He  was  adopted 
by  the  tribe,  being  given  to  Tsohahissen 
(Souharissen?),  the  presiding  chief. 
Daillon  says  of  the  Neutrals:  "They 
are  inviolable  observers  of  what  they 
have  once  concluded  and  decreed." 
His  ** father  and  host,"  Tsohahissen,  had 
ever  traveled  amon^  all  neighboring 
tribes,  for  he  was  chief  not  only  of  his 
own  village,  but  even  of  those  of  the 
whole  tribe,  composed  of  about  28  vil- 
lages, villas,  and  towns,  constructed  like 
those  of  the  Hurons,  besides  many  ham- 
lets of  7  or  8  lodges  for  fishing,  hunting, 
or  for  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Daillon 
said  that  there  was  then  no  known  in- 
stance of  a  chief  so  absolute;  that  Tso- 
hahissen had  acquired  his  position  and 
power  by  his  courage  and  from  having 
been  at  war  many  times  against  1 7  tribes, 
and  had  brought  hsLck  heads  (scalps?) 
and  prisoners  from  all.  Their  arms  were 
only  the  war  club  and  the  bow  and  arrow, 
but  they  were  skilful  in  their  use.  Dail- 
lon also  remarked  that  he  had  not  found 
in  all  the  countries  visited  by  him  among 
the  Indians  a  hunchback,  one-eyed,  or 
deformed  person. 

But  the  Hurons,  having  learned  that 
Father  Daillon  contemplated  conducting 
the  Neutrals  to  the  trading  place  in  the 
harbor  of  C.  Victory  in  L.  St  Peter  of  St 
Lawrence  r.,  aporoximately  60  m.  below 
Montreal,  spread  false  reports  about  him, 
declaring  to  the  Neutrals  that  he  was  a 
great  magician,  capable  of  filling  the  air 
of  the  country  with  pestilence,  and  that 
he  had  then  already  taken  off  many  Hu- 
rons by  poison,  thus  seek  in  j?  to  compass 
his  death  by  fomenting  suspicions  against 
him.  The  bearing  of  the  accusation  may 
be  judged  when  it  is  known  that  sorcerers 
were  regarded  as  public  enemies  and  out- 
laws and  were  remorselessly  slain  on 
the  slightest  pretext. 

The  father  declared  that  there  were  an 
incredible  number  of  deer  in  the  coimtry, 
which  they  did  not  take  one  by  one;  but 
by  making  a  triangular  '* drive,"  com- 
posed of  two  convergent  hedges  leading 
to  a  narrow  opening,  with  a  tninl  hedge 
placed  athwart  the  opening  but  admitting 
of  egress  at  each  end  of  the  last  one, 
they  drove  the  game  into  this  pen  and 
slaughtered  them  with  ease.  They  prac- 
tised toward  all  animals  the  policy  that, 
whether  reiiuired  or  not,  they  must 
kill  all  they  might  find,  lest  those  which 
were  not  taken  would  tell  the  other  beasts 
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that  they  themselves  had  been  pureuetl, 
and  that  these  latter  in  time  of  need 
would  not  permit  themselves  to  be  taken. 
There  were  also  many  elk,  beaver,  wild- 
cats, black  squirrels,  bustards,  turkeys, 
cranes,  bitterns,  and  other  birds  ana 
animals,  most  of  which  were  there  all 
winter;  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  abun- 
dantly supplied  with  fish,  and  the  land 
produced  good  maize,  much  more  than 
the  people  required;  there  were  also 
squashes,  beans,  and  other  vegetables  in 
season.  They  made  oil  from  the  seeds 
of  the  sunflower,  which  the  girls  reduced 
to  meal  and  then  placed  in  boiling  water 
which  caused  the  oil  to  float;  it  was 
then  skimmed  with  wooden  spoons.  The 
mush  was  afterward  made  into  cakes  and 
formed  a  very  palatable  food. 

Daillon  said  that  the  life  of  the  Neutrals 
was  "  not  less  indecent"  than  that  of  the 
Hurons,  and  that  their  customs  and 
manners  were  very  much  the  same. 
Like  those  of  the  Hurons,  the  lodges  of 
the  Neutrals  were  formed  like  arbors  or 
bowers,  covered  with  the  bark  of  trees,  25 
to  30  fathoms  long  and  6  to  8  in  breadth, 
and  had  a  passage  running  through  the 
middle,  10  or  12  ft  wide,  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  Along  the  sides  was  a  kind 
of  shelf,  4  ft  from  the  ground,  whereon 
the  occupants  lay  in  summer  to  avoid 
the  fleas.  In  winter  they  lay  on  mats  on 
the  ground  near  the  tire.  Such  a  lo<lge 
contained  about  12  fires  and  24  firesides. 
Like  the  Hurons  they  removed  their 
villages  every  5,  10,  15,  or  20  years,  from 
1  to  3  cr  more  leagues,  when  the  land 
became  exhausted  by  cultivation;  for  as 
they  did  not  make  use  of  manure  to  any 
great  degree,  they  had  to  clear  more  new 
and  fertile  land  elsewhere.  Their  gar- 
ments* were  made  from  the  skins  of 
various  wild  beasts  obtained  by  the  chase 
or  through  trade  with  the  Algonkin, 
Ni pissing,  and  other  hunting  tribes,  for 
maize,  meal,  wampum,  and  fishing  tackle. 

The  Seneca  attacked  and  destroyed  a 
town  of  the  Aondironon  in  1647.  This 
^emingly  unprovoked  invasion  was  un- 
dertaken to  avenge  the  capture  among 
the  Aondironon  by  the  Hurons  and  the 
Rib^equent  death  of  a  Seneca  warrior 
who  had  l:>een  among  the  Tionontati  for 
the  purpose  of  committing  murder.  This 
seeming  rupture  of  the  traditional  neu- 
trality existing  between  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Neutrals  caused  the  latter  to  pre- 
pare for  war,  and  for  a  time  both  sides 
were  on  the  alert  and  stood  defiant.  Fi- 
nally the  Neutrals  decided  to  attempt  to 
recover  their  captives  by  some  peaceable 
means,  and  to  await  a  more  favorable  o^ 
portanity  to  avenge  themselves  for  this 
foes.  But  the  sudden  and  complete  de- 
stmirtion  of  the  political  integrity  of  the 
Borons  by  their  several  defeats  m  1648- 


49  by  the  Iroquois  caused  the  Neutrals 
now  to  fear  the  rising  jiower  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes,  and  they  vainly  sought  to 
gainHheir  good  will  by  committing  an  act 
of  hostility  against  their  unfortunate 
Huron  neighbors.  When  the  Iroquois 
had  sat^ked  the  most  strongly  palisaded 
towns  of  the  Hurons,  the  Huron  fugitives 
sought  asylum  in  all  directions,  and  many 
of  them,  placing  their  trust  in  the  long- 
standing neutrality  existing  between  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Neutrals,  which  neither 
had  yet  sought  to  ruptun%  fled  to  the 
Neutral  towns  for  refuge;  but  instead  of 
affording  them  protection,  the  Neutrals 
seized  tnem  as  prisoners,  and  also  that 
portion  of  the  Hurons  still  remaining?  in 
their  own  countrv,  and  led  them  into 
captivity  (Jes.  Rel.  1659-60). 

Immetliatelyafter  the  jwlitical  destruc- 
tion of  the  Hurons  by  the  Irof^uois  the 
latter  again  attacked  the  Neutrals.  The 
entire  conquest  of  the  Neutrals  in  1650-51 
was  the  result  of  this  war,  and  some  rem- 
nants of  the  Neutral  tribes  were  incorpo- 
rated chiefly  with  the  Seneca  villages  in 
New  York. 

The  Neutrals  were  vi8ite<l  in  1640-41  by 
Fathers  Brebeuf  and  Chaumonot.  The 
tribe  was  then  engaged  in  vigorous  war 
against  the  western  tribes,  especially 
the  Mascoutens.  These  two  missionaries 
visite<i  18  villages  or  towns,  stopping  in 
10  of  them  and  expoumling  their  own 
religious  faith  whenever  they  could  as- 
semble an  audience.  In  these  10  settle- 
ments they  estimateil  about  500  fires  and 
3,000  persons.  On  their  return  journey 
the  fathers  remained  at  Teotongniaton, 
situated  midway  between  the  chief  town, 
Ounontisaston,  and  the  town  nearest  thq 
Huron  country,  Kandoucho,  where  they 
were  compelled  to  remain  on  account  of 
snow.  While  there  their  hostess  was  at 
great  pains  to  shield  them  from  the  abuse 
to  which  they  were  constantly  subjected; 
she  also  aided  them  to  learn  the  lan- 
guage and  to  harmonize  it  with  that 
of  these  Neutrals.  The  Awenrehronon, 
who  had  formerly  lived  eastward  of 
the  Erie  or  Panther  tribe,  took  refuge  in 
Khioetoa,  or  St  Michel,  a  few  years  l)e- 
fore  this  visit  of  the  two  fathers,  and  they 
were  disposetl  to  listen  to  the  teacrhings 
of  the  missionaries. 

As  a  sign  of  mourning  for  their  friends 
and  kin  the  Neutrals  customarily  black- 
ened not  only  their  own  but  also  the 
faces  of  the  dead.  They  tattooed  the 
corpse  and  adorned  it  with  feathers  and 
other  trinkets;  if  the  person  died  in  war, 
a  chief  delivered  an  address  over  the 
body,  around  which  were  assembled  the 
friends  and  kin  of  the  dead,  who  were 
ui^ed  by  the  orator  to  hasten  to  avenge 
the  death.  The  Neutrals  figuratively 
resurrected    the   dead,    especially  great 
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chieftains  and  persons  noted  for  valor  and 
wisdom,  by  the  substitution  of  some  per- 
son who  they  thought  was  like  the 
deceased  in  person,  age,  and  character. 
The  selection  was  m^e  in  council,  bv 
the  clan  of  the  deceased  person;  then  all 
the  people  except  the  one  chosen  arose, 
and  the  master  of  ceremonies,  gently 
lowering  his  hand  to  the  earth,  feigned 
to  raise  the  illustrious  dead  from  the 
tomb  and  to  give  life  to  him  in  the  per- 
son of  the  chosen  one,  on  whom  ho  then 
imposed  the  name  and  dignity  of  the 
dead  chieftain,  and  the  newly  made  chief- 
tain then  arose  amid  the  ceremonial  ac- 
claim of  the  j)eople. 

In  1643  the  Neutrals  sent  an  expedi- 
tion of  2,000  warriors  against  the  **  Nation 
du  feu,**  s^)me  of  whom  they  attacked  in 
a  palisaded  village  defended  by  900  men, 
wno  bravely  withstood  the  first  assaults; 
but  after  a  siege  of  10  days  the  Neutrals 
carried  the  palisade  and  killed  on  the 
spot  many  of  its  defenders  and  took 
anout  800  captives.  After  burning  70  of 
the  best  warriors  of  the  Nation  du  feu, 
they  put  out  the  eyes  and  girdled  the 
mouths  of  the  old  men,  whom  they 
afterward  abandoned  to  starve  (Jes. 
Rel.  1643-44).  The  same  authority  also 
says  that  the  Nation  du  feu  alone  was 
more  populous  than  all  the  Neutral  na- 
tion, all  the  Hurons,  and  all  the  Iro- 
quois, showing  that  the  term  had  not  yet 
become  restricted  to  those  now  called 
Mascoutens,  or  ** Small  Prairie  people," 
but  included  all  the  so-called  Ilhnois 
tribes  as  well. 

From  the  Journal  des  PP.  Jesuites  for 
1652-53  it  is  learned  that  the  portions  of 
the  Tobacco  Nation  and  of  the  Neutral 
Nation  then  remaining  independent 
bodies  of  people  were  assembling  with 
all  neighboring  Algonquian  trilx^s  at 
A  *otonatendie  (Akotonatendike?),  sit- 
uated 3  davs'  journey  southward  from 
Skia^e  (Sault  Sainte  Marie) ;  that  the  To- 
bacco Nation  wintered  in  1653  at  Tea*on- 
to*rai,  and  the  Neutrals,  numbering  800, 
at  Sken*chio'e  (i.  e.,  Fox  place)  in  the 
direction  of  Te*o*chanontian,  probably 
Detroit;  that  these  two  tribes  would  ren- 
dezvous in  the  autumn  of  1653  at  A'oto- 
natendie,  where  they  had  assembled 
more  than  2,000  warriors.  This  is  per- 
haps the  last  historical  mention  of  the 
Neutrals  as  an  independent  body.  It  is 
these  Neutrals,  apparently,  whom  Per- 
rot  (M^moire,  chap,  xiv,  1864)  calls 
** Huron  de  la  nation  neutre'*  and  "Hu- 
rons neutres.*' 

In  1640  the  Hurons  offered  a  present  of 
9  hatchets  (costly  articles  at  tnattime) 
to  the  chieftains  of  the  Neutral  council, 
in  the  hoj)e  of  inducini?  it  to  order 
the   assassination  of     Fathers    Brel)euf 


and   Chaumonot,    but 


^fte^ 


deliberat- 


ing on  the  proposal  all  night  the  council 
refused  to  accept  the  gift. 

As  has  been  seen,  Daillon  said  the 
Neutrals  occupied  28  villages  in  1626. 
In  1640  Brebeuf  ascribed  to  them  40 
villages  with  a  minimum  population  of 
12,000  persons,  including  4,000  warriors. 
Only  a  few  of  the  names  of  these  have 
been  preserved,  among  them  being  Kan- 
doucho  or  Tons  les  Saints,  Khioetoa  or 
Saint  Michel,  Ongniaahra  ("Ouaroro- 
non,**  probably  on  the  site  of  Youngs- 
town,  N.  Y. ;  a  form  of  Niagara) ,  Ounon- 
tisaston,  and  Teotongniaton  or  Saint 
Guillaume.  (i.  n.  b.  h.) 

AranuritkM.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IV.  908,  1854 
(said  to  be  composed  of  7  tribes).  AUaonrek.— Jes. 
Rel.  1666. Z4,lfm.  AtiouAndaronln.— Ibid..  1635,33. 
1858.  Atioiiendaronk.— Ibid. ,1644. 97.  ia'S8.  AUra- 
nenrek.— Ibid..  1566.  M,  1858.  Atirhaffenreiireto.— 
Je«.  Rel.  quoted  by  Parkman,  Jesuits  xliv.  1867. 
Ati-rhagrarete.— Shea  in  Sohoolcmft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV,  208.  1854.  Atiwandaronk.— 8hea.  Cath.  Miss., 
24. 1855.  Attenonderonk.— Schoolcraft.  Ind .  Tribes, 
IV, 201, 1854.  Attlhouandaron.— Sagard(1632),Hist, 
Can.,  IV,  1866.  AttinoindaroM.— St^fard  (1626), 
Can.,  II,  408.  1866.  Attlonandarons.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.  ii.  ciii,  1848  (misprint). 
Attionldaroiui.~8agard(1626)  quoted  by  Parkman, 
Jesuits,  xliv,  1867.  Attiouandaronk.^Je9.  Rel. 
1641,  72, 1858.  AttiSandanmt.— Ibid.,  1639.  88,  ia58. 
Attiouendarankhronon.— Ibid.,  1640, 35. 1858.  Atti- 
ouendaronk.  —  Ibid.  Attiuoindaront.  —  Sagard 
(1626),  Hist.  Can.,  li.  834, 1866.  Attiwandaronk.— 
Shea.  Miss.  Val.,  lix,  1852.  Attiwondanmk.— 
Rovce  in  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll..  xxv,  art.  5. 
95,' 1883.  Hatiwa»ta-nuih.  —  Hewitt,  infn,  1886 
(  —  'their  speech  is  a wr>'';  from  hati  'thejn',  otra»»/a 
'voices',  runh  *ia  awry':  Tuscarora  name). 
Nation  Neoht.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes. 

III,  81,  1854.  Neuter  Nation.  —  Morf^an,  League 
Iroq.,  9,  1851.  Neuteri.  —  Shea.  Miss.  Val.,  Ix, 
1852.  Neutral  Nation.— Ibid.,  lix.  Neutre 
Nation.— Champlaln  (1616).(Euvre8.  iv.  68.1870. 
Neutriot.— Duro.  Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa.  43. 1882. 
Rhagenratka.— Shea  In  ScHoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

IV,  208, 1854. 

N«ntxibYig.  An  unidentified  tribe,  said 
to  have  inhabited  the  extreme  n.  end  of 
Whitney8{Whidbey)  id.,  and  the  country 
between  Skagit  r.  and  Bellinp^ham  bay. 
Wash.,  in  1852.  This  territory  is  Salishan. 
Ne-u-lub-vig.— starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171. 1862. 
Ne-u-tub-Tif.— Ibid.,  170. 

Nevantiii.  A  former  village  of  the 
NacfMrdoche  (q.  v. )  on  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Nacogdoches,  Texas. 

Nevome.  A  name  applieil  to  the  TiOwer 
Pima,  or  Pimas  Bajos,  living  chiefly  in 
Sonora,  Mexico,  including  the  miadle 
Yaiiui  r.  region  and  extending  e.  some- 
what into  Chihuahua.  They  are  now 
almost  completely  assimilated  with  the 
whites,  the  Nevome  ("  Pima  ")  popula- 
tion in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua  being  offi- 
cially given  as  only  528  in  1900.  Under 
the  same  term  may  l)e  included  also  one, 
or  two  small  colonies;  one  known  as  the 
Bamoa  (q.  v. )  and  the  other  a  former  set- 
tlement in  the  Tei)ehuane  territory.  The 
language  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Pima 
tribe.  Upper  and  Lower,  is  substantiallv 
the  same,  and  there  are  no  marked  dil- 
erences  in  their  physical  characteristics; 
they  are  generally  tall,  robust,  and  well- 
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formed.  Their  skulls  are  dolichocephalic. 
According  to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, HI,  54, 1S90)  their  social  organization 
and  their  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
were  analogous  to  those  of  the  Yaqui. 
They  were  design  bed  by  Ribas,  a  mis- 
»onary  of  the  17th  century,  as  "on  the 
banks  of  creeks  with  good  running  water, 
their  houses  better  and  more  durable  than 
those  of  neighlK)ring  tribes,  the  walls  being 
fornie«l  of  large  adobes  and  the  roofs  flat 
and  covered  with  earth.  Some  of  their 
houses  were  much  larger  than  others  and 
fumishe<i  with  loopholes  like  forts,  in 
which  the  people  could  take  refuge  in 
times  of  danger."  Lumholtz  ( Unknown 
Mexicti,  I,  127, 1902)  says  they  often  have 
cc»nnei-ted   with  their  houses  a  kind  of 


pueblos  of  Huexotitlan,  Ma^uina,  Tosona- 
chic,  Tutuaca,  and  Yepachic  contained  a 
mixed  population  of  Nevome,  Tarahu- 
mare,  and  Tepehuane.  (f.  w.  h.) 

CoTM.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  54, 
1890(Nebome9,  or).  Nebome.— Ribas.  Hist.  Trium- 
pb08, 361, 1645.  HebomesBaxM.— Ibid.,  370.  Pimas 
B^ot.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  68,  1864.  Pimas  de 
el  Bur.— Rivera,  Diario.  leg.  1514.  1736.  Sottthern 
Pimat.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  76. 

Newark  worki.  The  most  elaborate  and 
complicated  groui>  of  ancient  works  e.  of 
the  Kocky  mts.,  situated  at  the  junction 
of  South  and  Raccoon  forks  of  Licking  r., 
near  Newark,  Licking  co.,  Ohio.  They 
are  on  a  plain  elevateS  30  to  50  ft  above 
the  bottom  land  bordering  the  stream, 
and  consist  of  an  extensive  series  of 
square,  circular,  and  octagonal  inclosures. 


MAP   OF   NEWARK  WOIMS.        (ArrCR   aouilll   AND   DAVIS ) 


outside  cellar,  covered  with  a  conical  roof 
of  dry  grass,  which  serves  both  as  a  work- 
rr»om'  and  as  a  storeroom  for  their  stock 
in  trade.  Like  all  the  converted  Indians 
of  this  section  it  is  common  at  the 
pre^nt  day  for  them  to  fix  small  crosses 
in  a  log  and  plant  tliem  in  front  of  their 
houses.  Their  chief  and  most  formid- 
able enemies  in  former  times  were  the 
Apache.  The  divisions  of  the  Nevome, 
a<<ually  so  called  from  the  names  of  the 
villages  at  various  periods,  are:  Aivino, 
Basiroa,  Buena  Vista,  Cumuripa,  Ecata- 
cari,  Hecatari,  Hios,  Huvaguere,  Maicoba, 
Moicaqui,  Movas,  Nun,  Onavas,  Onopa, 
Ostimuri,  San  Antonio  de  la  Huerta,  8an 
Jose  de  los  Pimas,  Sibubapa,  Sisibotari, 
Soyopa,  Suaq  u  i ,  Tecoripa  Tehata,  Teh  uizo, 
Tonichi,  Urea  (in  part),  and  Yeconu  The 


with  mounds,  ditches,  and  connecting 
avenues  spreading  over  nearly  4  stj.  m. 
A  number  of  the  minor  structures  have 
been  obliterated  and  a  large  portion  of 
the  remaining  walls  considerably  reduced 
by  the  plow.  Fortunately,  an  accurate 
survey  and  plat  were  made  by  Col.  Whit- 
tlesey in  1836  while  the  works  were  yet 
comparatively  uninjured;  and  other  sur- 
veys and  platsweremadeby  the  Bureau  of 
American  Kthnology  in  1888  and  a  partial 
survey  by  the  U.  8.  Geological  Survey  in 
1891.  The  works  consist  of  two  groups, 
nearly  2  m.  apart,  connected  by  two  wall- 
line<l  avenues.  The  western  group  coneists 
of  a  large  circle  connected  with  an  octagon. 
Outside  the  latter,  near  the  k.  corner,  there 
is  a  small  circle,  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  8.  side  there  is  another.     From  the 
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latter  point  of  the  o<*tagon  a  walle<l  ave- 
nue, now  almost  obliterated,  extended 
directly  s.  2  m.  or  more.  From  near  the 
E.  comer  of  the  octaj^n  two  avenues  ex- 
tend ea^twanl  with  a  low  wall  on  each  side, 
one  connecting  with  the  square  of  theeast- 
em  group,  the  other  running  directly  east- 
ward to  the  de*»cent  to  the  lowland  n.  of 
the  square.  Along  these  avenues,  at  one 
or  two  points,  are  small  circles.  The  east- 
em  group  consists  of  a  large  circle  con- 
nected with  a  s<^uare  by  a  broad  avenue 
and  several  adjoming  lines  of  walls.  The 
circle  of  the  western  group,  which  is  the 
westernmost  stracture  of  the  entire  works, 
is  still  distinct,  being  3  ft  high  at  the 
lowest  point,  and  averaging  4  to  5  ft, 
apart  from  an  enlargement  on  the  s.  w. 
side,  where  for  about  170  ft  it  rises  to  the 
height  of  14  ft.  This  enlargement  has 
been  called  the  "observatory,'*  while 
the  circle  has  been  named  "the  obser\»a- 
tory  circle."  At  the  n.  k.  side,  directly 
opjKwite  this  observatory,  is  a  gateway 
leading  into  an  avenue  300  ft  long  and 

80  ft  wide,  which 

terminates  in 
one  of  the  gate- 
ways of  the  oc- 
tagon. The  lat- 
ter, which  is 
symmetrical, 
has  a  gateway 
at  each  of  the 
8  corners,  oppo- 
site which,  60  ft 
within,  is  a 
small  mound 
varying  in 
height  from  3  to 
6  ft.  The  mean 
diameter  of  the 
circle,  measurHl  from  the  middle  line  of 
the  wall,  is  1,054  ft.  The  circumference, 
measured  along  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
deviates  at  no  iK)int  more  than  5  ft  from 
a  tme  circle.  The  area,  including  the 
inner  half  of  the  wall,  is  20  acres;  that  of 
the  level  interior,  18.6  acres.  The  parts 
and  angles  of  the  o<*tagon  are  quite  sym- 
metrical. The  length  of  the  walls  between 
the  centers  of  the  gates  averages  621  ft, 
from  w  h  ich  the  grt»atest  variation  is  only  4 
ft,  except  in  one  wall  that  falls8  ft  short  of 
the  average.  The  oi>po8ite  angles  do  not 
vary  from  oneanother  more  than  2  degrees 
in  any  instance,  and  the  opposite  sides  do 
not  vary  from  the  same  directicm  more 
than  2  degrees.  The  large  cir(;le  of  the 
eastern  group  embraces  within  its  circuit 
the  fair  grounds  of  the  Licking  County 
Agricultural  Society.  The  wall,  hi  this  in- 
stance, is  ac(!ompanie<l  with  an  inside 
ditch,  varying  in  width  from  28  to  40  ft 
and  in  depth  from  8  to  13  ft.  The  width 
of  the  wall  at  the  basi^  is  from  35  to  55  ft 
and  its  height  from  5  to  14  ft.     There 
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is  one  srateway  at  the  n.  e.  with  flanking 
extensions  of  the  wall  into  the  avenue 
leading  to  the  scjuare.  The  square  of 
the  eaatem  group  is  partially  obliterated, 
yet  most  of  the  walls  could  be  distinctly 
traced  in  1888,  when  the  8ur\'ey  on  be- 
half of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnol- 
ogy was  made.  From  this  survey  it  is 
learned  that  the  sides  varied  in  length 
from  926  to  951  ft  and  that  the  angles  at 
the  comers  did  not  in  any  instance  vary 
from  a  right  angle  more  than  1  degree. 
There  are  now  no  indications  of  the  inner 
mounds  of  the  square  ob8er\'ed  by  Whit- 
tlesey; but  the  three-pointed  mound  in 
the  center  of  the  fair-grounds  circle  is 
still  visible.  There  were  also,  at  the 
time  of  Whittlesey's  survey,  4  or  5  cir- 
cles that  were  smaller  than  those  above 
described.  The  two  or  three  of  the«e 
that  remain  vary  from  125  to  200  ft  in 
diameter  and  have  an  inside  ditch  and  a 
semicircular  earthen  platform  on  one 
side.  There  were  also  in  Whittlesey's 
time  several  still  smaller  circles,  which 
may  have  l)een 
lodge  sites.  The 
avenues,  except 
the  one  con- 
nected with  the 
fair-grounds  cir- 
cle, which  was 
wider,  were  gen- 
erally al)out  200 
ft  wide.  Their 
walls  at  present 
do  not  exceed 
at  any  point  2 
ft  in  height,  and 
in  many  places 
are  alnoost  ob- 
literated. 

Consult  Harris,  Tour  to  N.  W.  Ter., 
1805;  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  i,  1820; 
Smucker  in  Am.  Antiq.,  in,  261-267, 1881; 
Thomas,  ( 1 )  Circular,  Square,  and  Octag- 
onal Earthworks,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894, 
(2)  Mound  Explorations,  12th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  458-468,  1891.  See,  also,  for  list  of 
referenc^es,  Thomas,  Cat  Prehist.  W^orks, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  178,  1891.  (r.  t.) 

Newastarton  (?*big  waters  town').  A 
Dakota  tril)e,  according  to  Clark,  which 
roved  on  the  Mississippi  above  the  St 
Peter's  (Minnesota  r.),  in  the  present 
Minnesota.  Prolmblv  the  Mdew^akanton. 
Vewastarton.— I^ewis  and  Clark  ExptKl.,  Coues 
ed.,  I,  101,  note.  1M93.  He  Wm  tar  ton.— Orij?. 
Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  133,  19(M. 

Newcastle  Townsite.  The  local  name 
for  a  bodv  of  Salish  of  Cowichan  agencv, 
Brit.  Col.'  Pop.  26  in  1896,  the  last  time 
the  name  occurs. 

Hewcastle  Toronaite.— Can.   Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1891, 
250.  1K92  (misprint).    Newcastle  Townalte.— Ibid.. 

•i:«.  1H96. 

Newchemass.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Jewitt  (Narr.,  77,  repr. 
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1849)  as  living  fsLt  to  the  n.  of  and  inland 
from  Nootka  sd.,  early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tciry.  Their  lansoage  differed  from  that 
of  the  Nootka,  but  was  understood  by 
the  latter.  Their  complexion  was  said 
to  be  darker,  their  stature  shorter,  and 
their  hair  coarser  than  those  features  of 
other  nations.  The  locality  assigned  to 
them  corresponds  with  that  of  the  Nim- 
kish. 
VaohiBMM.— Gfdiano.  Relacion,  H  1802. 

Veweomerstown.  '  The  village  of  the 
Delaware  chief  Newcomer  in  1766-81, 
about  the  site  of  the  present  New  Comers- 
town,  on  Muskingum  r.,  Tuscarawas  co., 
Ohio.  The  chiefs  Indian  name  was 
Noatwhelama. 

V«w  OftMero  Tvwb.— La  Tour,  mAp,  1784  (mis- 
print). Vw  CoBMn  TvwB. — Hutcnins,  map  in 
Smith,  Boaquet's  Exped.,  1766.  Yille  das  nouveauz 
T«B«a.— La  Tour,  map,  1784  (New  Camero  town, 
or). 

Hew  Credit.  A  Missisauga  settlement 
in  Tuscarora  township  of  the  Six  Nations 
re&  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario.  These  Mis- 
sisauga  formerl^r  lived  on  Credit  r.,  but 
removed  to  their  present  location  about 
the  year  1850  by  invitation  of  the  Six 
Nations.  They  numbered  218  in  1884,' 
263  in  1906. 

Hew  Baglaad  Company.  See  English 
ir{fhimee^  MissUma, 

Hew  Safanla.  A  former  colony  of  Upper 
Creeks  from  Eufanla,  Ala.,  established  in 
1767  in  N.  Florida,  lat  28*». 
VcwToHida.— Romans,  Fla.,  280, 1775. 

Vewhnkwaittinekixi.  A  Shuswap  vil- 
lage 4  m.  above  Cache  cr.,  Bonaparte  r., 
Bnt  Col.;  pop.  160  in  1906. 
BMaparto  JaiUMaM.—Csak.  Ind.  Aff.  1885,  91.  1886 
(ao  called  by  whites).  Ve-whnh-waif-tia-e-kin.— 
thiwiion  in  Trans.  Roy.Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,44, 1891. 
Tlnk-to-aa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1886. 196, 1886. 

Vewichawanoe.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy  living  on  upper 
Piscataqna  r.  Their  village,  of  the  same 
name,  was  situated  about  the  site  of 
Berwick,  Me.  They  were  neighbors  of 
the  Piscataaua  and  probably  intimately 
related  to  tnem.  Their  chief  is  said  to 
have  joined  in  the  deed  of  1629  to 
Wheelwright,  the  genuineness  of  which 
is  still   a  mooted  question.    The  tribe 

Bm^jL-iruLAk.  -  -  ^^■  Li :  5/  ^u  n  701 1  i  u  Me,  II  Int.  S<H' , 
Coil  ,  t II,  34V,  l;^ <;.  If *k«l£ow»jiB«k.— PDtter, ibltl  . 
IV',  1^,  ]H,V>.  HeirchATuuclt.^Siltsa  {rn,  176])  in 
Mil*.  Jli*t,Soc-  tV4L.  nh  »>.,  V,  S34/l?^fi).  Kw 
i*«w«i«eto*— Risliviorlh  ntnC^^  in  Mf.  HLstSK. 
041  ^  ] ,  Wff,  im?i.  IXtrnt^MmoMike. — 1  ti  i  iL  IXnw- 
kfc*w»ai4k.— Penh*l]o«  n72«'i  in  N,  H.  HM.  S^m-. 
Coll.,  1.  SI,    ]iG4.      Hewiolumuamc^e.— Biibbiir^ 

ilCisDi  in  M*#v  Hi*l.  ^x-.  (Vitl.,  M  >.,  V,  224.  IBir.. 

CoJI,,  III,  U.  l%\2,  F*wioh*w*tt«ki.— Siillhtiii 
in  Mm^.    Him.  Str.  OoU,  IM  «.,  ix,  ^m,  1>«M 

CWL ,  ri.  2S7.  imi  Us wickniweni^.  -  M  c^^l  i  y  ,  1 6.^) 
In  Maoi.  MM.,  »•:*.  CoK  ,  4th  i*.,  vm.  m2,  i^is.  He 
iiicb«aHto.>-Olliblna(lfl33)  fti  N  H  Him  so<- 
CkAI  ,  I,  rat .  ]  K2I^  WtwlAbtnaBAttk.  —  I  'r  t  ia  r  U  t  M  < 
aiiL  Poc,  Ctarll..  IT.  IdO,  1866.  BwiokAVftiiMikj,  - 
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Haeh-^-wmn-aoks.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  102.  1829. 
Vawiehawaaiek.— Potter  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
IV,  190,  1856. 

Newichamni.  A  division  of  the  Mi  wok. 
formerly  living  between  Cosumnes  ana 
Mokelumne  rs..  Cal. 

]reTiehiun]iea.~Hale.£tbnoK.  and  Phllol.,  630, 1846. 
Hewatehunme.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 

H«w  Mikamky.  A  former  Seminole 
town,  30  m.  w.  of  Suwannee  r.,  in  Lafay- 
ette CO.,  Fla.,  of  which  TuskAm  ha  was 
chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  /4,  19th 
Cong.,  I8t8e8s.,27,  1826. 

HewBiverlndianf.  A  subsidiary  branch 
of  the  Shasta  who  occupied  the  forks  of 
Salmon  r.,  Siskiyou  co.,  Cal.,  from  a  few 
miles  above  the  junction  (the  lower  parts 
of  those  streams  being  inhabited  by  the 
Konomihu),  and  also  the  head  of  New  r. 
They  have  no  names  for  themselves. 
Their  language  is  much  closer  to  that  of 
the  Shasta  proper  than  is  that  of  the 
Konomihu,  but  it  is  clearly  a  separate 
dialect.  See  Dixon  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vir, 
no.  2,  1905.  (r.  B.  D.) 

Amutakhwe.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1908  (Hupa 
name).    Djalitaaon.— Ibid.  (Cbimariko  name). 

Hewipapers.     See  Periodicals. 

Hewtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Seneca,  on  Chemung  r.,  near  EI- 
mira,  Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. 
Hewton.— LIvermore(1779)in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  825,  1850.  Hew  Town.-^one8  (1780)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HLst.,  vni,  785,  1857.  Newtown.— Pem- 
berton  lea.  1792)  in  Ma&M.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  b.,  n. 
176, 1810. 

Newtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Licking  r. ,  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

Newtown.  A  former  village,  probably  of 
the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  Mus- 
kingum r.,  about  the  site  of  the  present 
Newton,  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 

Newtown.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares  and  Iroquois,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Wills  cr.,  near  the  site  of  the  pres- 
ent Cambridge,  Guernsey  co.,  Ohio. 

Newtyohanning.  A  mixed  Iroouois  vil- 
lage, built  in  1778  on  the  w.  bank  of  Sus- 
<]uehanna  r.  and  on  the  n.  side  of  Sugar  cr. , 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  North  To- 
wanda,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  It  was  de- 
stroyed Aug.  8,  1779,  by  Colonel  Proctor 
of  SulUvan's  army,  at  which  time  it  con- 
tained 15  or  20  houses.  Near  this  site 
was  formerly  situated  the  village  of  Os- 
calui.  (.1.  N.  B.  H.) 

•  Nei  Perc^  ('pierced  noses*).  A  term 
applied  by  the  French  to  a  number  of 
tribes  which  practised  or  were  supposed 
to  practise  the  custom  of  piercing  the 
nose  for  the  insertion  of  a  piece  of  denta- 
lium.  The  term  is  now  used  exclusively 
to  designate  the  main  tribe  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family,  who  have  not,  however, 
so  far  as  is  known,  ever  been  given  to  the 
practice. 
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The  Nez  Percys,  or  Sahaptin  of  later 
writers,  the  Chopiiiinish  (corrupted  from 
Tsutp^Ji)  of  I^wis  and  Clark,  their  dis- 
coverers, were  found  in  1805  occupying  a 
large  area  in  what  is  now  w.  Idaho,  n.  e. 
Oregon,  and  s.  e.  Washington,  on  lower 
Snake  r.  and  its  tributaries.  They  roamed 
between  the  Blue  mts.  in  Oregon  and  the 
Bitter  Root  mts.  in  Idaho,  and  according 


KALXALSHUATAOH,  OR   JASON -NEZ    PERCE 

to  I^wis  and  Clark  sometimes  crosse<l 
the  range  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
souri. By  certain  writers  they  have 
been  classed  under  two  geographic  divi- 
sions, Upper  Nez  Perots  and  I^wer  Nez 
Perct's.  Th e  latter  were  found  by  Bonne- 
ville  in  1834  to  the  n.  and  w.  of  the 
Blue  mt<».  on  several  of  the  branches  of 
Snake  r.,  where  thoy  were  neighl)ors  of 
the  Cayuse  and  Wallawalla.     The  Upper 


Nez  Perces  held  the  Salmon  r.  country  in 
Idaho  in.l834,  and  probably  also  at  the 
same  time  the  Grande  Ronde  valley  in  e. 
Oregon,  but  by  treaty  of  1855  they  cedtd 
a  laiige  part  of  this  territory  to  the  United 
States. 

The  reservation  in  which  they  were 
confined  at  that  time  included  the  Wal- 
lowa valley  in  Oregon,  as  well  as  a  lai^ge 
district  in  Idaho.  With  the  discovery  of 
gold  and  the  consequent  influx  of  miners 
and  settlers  the  Oregon  districts  were  in 
demand,  and  a  new  treaty  was  made  by 
which  the  tribe  was  confined  to  the  resei^ 
vation  at  Lapwai,  Idaho.  The  occupants 
of  Wallowa  valley  refused  to  recognize 
the  treaty,  and  finally,  under  their  chief, 
Joseph  ( q.  v. ) ,  took  active  measures  of  re- 
sistancre,  and  the  Nez  Perci'?  war  of  1877 
resulted.  Several  severe  defeats  were  in- 
flicted on  the  United  States  troops  .who 
were  sent  against  the  Indians,  and  finally, 
when  forced  to  give  w^ay,  Josej)!!  eon- 
ducted  a  masterly  retreat  across  the  Bit- 
ter Root  mts.  and  into  Montana  in  an 
attempt  to  reach  Canadian  territory,  bat 
he  and  his  band  were  surrounded  and 
captured  when  within  a  few  miles  of  the 
boundary.  Joseph  and  his  followers  to 
the  number  of  450  were  removed  to  In 
dian  Ter.,  where  their  loss  from  disease 
was  so  great  that  in  1885  thev  were  sent 
to  the  0»lville  res.  in  n.  Washington, 
where  a  remnant  still  resides. 

Under  the  collective  name  Chopunnish, 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  the  population 
to  be  7,850.  Deducting  from  this  total 
1,600  for  the  Pelloatpallah  (Palooe)  band, 
now  treated  sl^  distinct  from  the  Nez 
Perces,  and  250  for  the  Yeletpo  ( Wailetpu, 
i.e.,  Cayuse ) ,  now  supposed  to  belong  to  a 
distinct  stock,  the  total  of  the  Nez  Perc^  in 
1805  according  to  those  authors  was  about 
6,000.  Wilkes  estimated  the  Chopunnish 
at  about  3,000  in  1849,  and  Gibbs  gave 
them  a  population  of  more  than  1,70()  in 
1853.  In  1885  they  were  estimated  offi- 
cially at  1,437.  There  are  now  (1906) 
somewhat  more  than  1,600,  1,5.34  being 
on  the  reservation  in  Idaho  and  83  on  the 
Colville  res.  in  Washington. 

In  general  habits  of  life  the  Nez  Perc^ 
as  well  as  the  other  Shahaptian  tribes 
conform  to  the  inland  type  of  Indians 
and  differ  sharpijr  in  most  respects  from 
their  western  neighbors,  the  Chinook. 
At  the  time  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  visit 
they  are  reported  as  living  in  communal 
houses,  saia  to  contain  alx)ut  50  families 
each.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that 
the  Nez  Percys  used  the  typical  under- 
ground lodge,  and  that  these  seldom  con- 
tained more  than  3  or  4  families.  A 
much  larger  dan(dng  house  was  built  at 
each  permanent  winter  camp.  Salmon 
constituted  their  most  important  food  in 
early  times,  and  with  roots  and  berries 
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made  up  their  entire  food  supply  until 
the  introduction  of  horses  fa^ulitateu  hunt- 
ing expeditions  to  the  neighboring  moun- 
tains. The  tribe  seems  to  have  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  bands  or  vil- 
lages, named  according  to  the  place  where 
the  permanent  winter  camp  was  made. 
Owing  to  the  precarious  nature  of  the 
food  supply  the  greater  portion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  one  of^  these  villages 
woold  often  be  ab^nt  for  a  large  part  of 
the  year,  consequently  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  with  accuracy  the  location  and 
population  of  these  divisions  in  early 
times.  There  was  no  head  chief  of  the 
tribe,  but  each  band  had  several  chiefs,  of 
whom  one  was  regarded  as  the  leader, 
and  these  chiefo  were  succeeded  by  their 
8ons  as  a  rule.  Expeditions  for  hunting 
or  war  were  led  by  chiefs  chosen  for  the 
oec^on.  There  are  no  sipis  of  a  clan 
sv-stem  in  the  social  organization  of  the 
Sez  Pertvs,  and  marriage  is  apparently 
permitted  between  any  couple  except  in 
the  case  of  recognized  relationship. 

The  religious  oeliefs  of  the  Nez  Perc^, 
previous  to  the  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, were  those  characteristic  of  the 
Indians  of  the  interior,  the  main  feature 
being  the  l)elief  in  an  indefinite  nimiber 
of  spirits.  The  individual  might  procure 
a  personal  protecting  spirit  in  the  usual 
wav  by  rigorous  training  and  fasting. 

"fhe  Nez  Perc^  have  always  borne  a 
high  refMitation  for  independence  and 
braver>%  and  have  been  particularly' 
noted  for  their  almost  constant  friena- 
linesB  to  the  whites.  Practically  the  only 
rupture  in  these  relations  was  the  Nez 
Perc^  war  of  1877,  mentioned  above. 

The  bands  and  divisions  of  the  Nez 
Percys  are  known  only  approximately. 
The  following  are  the  best  defined:  Al- 
powna,  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Clear- 
water, below  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Assuti,  on 
Assati  cr.,  Idaho;  Kamiah,  at  the  town 
of  that  name  on  the  Clearwater,  Idaho; 
Lacitama,  so  called  from  a  branch  of 
Salmon  r.,  Idaho;  Lapwai,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  Lapwai  cr.  and  the  Clearwater; 
Willewah,  formerly  occupying  Wallowa 
valley,  Greg.,  and   now  for  the  greater 

ert'on  Colville  res..  Wash.  (Joseph's 
nd).  In  addition  a  number  of  bands 
have  been  recorded  by  the  names  of  their 
chiefs  or  their  supposed  places  of  resi- 
dence, (h.  w.  h.  l.  f.) 
i'dal-k'ao'ifo.— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
744. 1896  ('people  with  hair  cut  across  the  fore- 


bead':  Kiowa  Dame).  Anfponpi.— Gatflchet.  Kala- 
pn ja  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ( Calapooya  name) .  a-pl-6-pi.— 
Loni;.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  Ixxxlv.  1823  (Gros 
Ventre  n^nae).  Ajra-pe'.-— Hayden^  Ethno^.  and 


Philol.  Mo.  Val..  402, 1862  ('to  paddle',  'paddles': 
(Crow  name).  Aaahi^ftiii. — Gat^het,  Kalapuya 
M.S..  B.  A.  £..  31  (Calapooya  name).  Blue  Earth 
ladiaiu.— Coues.  Henry  and  Thompson  Jour., 
712.  18S7.  Blue  MvA  lodiana.— OriR.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  aark  (1806),  vr.  106. 1905 (probably identical). 
BIm  Hvda.— Ibid,  (name  applied  by  traders). 


Ohappnnish.— Roes,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  306,  1855. 
Cheaptin.— Townsend.  Narr.,  233,  1839.  Chipun- 
iah.— Kip  in  Oreg.  HLst.  Soc.  Sources,  i,  pt.  2, 11, 
1897.  Ohipumush.— Kip,  Army  Life,  33. 1859.  Ch»- 
oo-niih. — Gass,  Journal,  215,  1807.  Chohoptiiu.— 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  Ii,  125,  1^31.  Ohopanniah.— 
Minto  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar^  i,  308, 1900  (mis- 
print from  Lewis  and  Clark).  Ohopemnish.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  460,  1854.  Choponiesh  — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  vii,  115,  1905.  Ohopon- 
Irii.— Ibid.,  IV,  318, 1905.  Ohoponnesh.— Ibid.,  in, 
108,  1905.  Chopunirii.— Kelley.  Oregon,  68,  1830. 
Ghopoiunoheea.— Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1846. 
Ohopunniah.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  455, 
1814 ;  II,  587jl817.  FUthead.— Gass,  Journal,  132, 
1807.  Orean  wood  Indians.— Coi les,  Henry-Thomp- 
son Jour.,  712,  1897.  I'-na-opi.— Dorsey,  Kwapa 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw  name).  Kamfi'- 
inu.— Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E»  1884  (own  name). 
Ko-mun'-i-tup'-i-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862  (Siksika  name).  La-ap- 
tin.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  425,  1854  (mis- 
print/.for. S).  Mikadeshitohlshi.— Gntechet,  Naisha 
Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Kiowa  Apache  name). 
Vasperoies.—Ha»ti ugs.  Guide  to  Oreg.,  59,  1846. 
Neokpercie.— Lane  ( 1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  31st 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  171,  1850.  Heeperoil.— Lane  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  159.  1850.  Henporwas.— Meek  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10.  1818. 
Heporoy.— Irving,  Bonneville's  Advent.,  115, 1868 
(name  as  pronounced  by  trappers).  Her  Per- 
ooes.— «?couler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Loud., 
I.  237, 1848.  Nm  Peroes.— Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44, 
1845.  Hezierooa.— Famham,  Travels,  69,  1843.  He« 
Peroi.— Parker,  Journal,  100. 1840.  Hex  Perc^  Flat- 
Heads.— Barrows,  Oregon,  121, 1884.  Hasperoes.— 
Wyeth  (1848)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  221, 
18.51.  Hex  Perce's.— Latham  In  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  1. 158,  1848.  Hex  percex.— McKeuney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 1864.  Hexpercies.- Ha.st- 
ingH,  Guide  to  Oreg.,  59, 1845.  Hexpereet.- Kane, 
Wanderingsin  N.  A., 290, 1859.  Hex  Perse.— Hi  nes, 
Or^on,  133. 1851.  Hexpesie.—Hastings,  Guide  to 
Orc^.,  69, 1845.  Hex  Pieroes. — Coyner,  L<»t  Trap- 
pers, 185,  1847.  Himipu.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist. 
Soc.  Quar.,  ii,  288. 1901  (*the  people':  own  name). 
Humepo.— Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  vi, 
140, 1886.  Hu-me-poos.- Mattoon  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1905,  199, 1906.  Humipu.— Mo  wry  Marcus  Whit- 
man, 259,  1901.  Pe  ga'-xan-de.— Dorsey,  Kansa 
'  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18S2  ( Kanna  name).  Pe  ^%'- 
•an-^ee.- Dorsey.  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
('plaited  hair  over  the  forehead':  Osage  name). 
Peroes.- Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  3-26,  1845.  Piercd 
Hoses.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  .and  Clark  (1805), 
Tii,  128,  1905.  Pieroed-nose.— Lewis  and  ('lark 
Exped.,  I.  465.  1814.  Pieroed  Hoses.- Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1805),  in,  78.  1905.  Pierce 
Hows.— Ibid..  142.  P«'-*e-fido-ke.— Riggs,  Dak.- 
Eng.  Diet.,  423,  1890  (Dakota  name).  Ba  ap- 
tin.— Lane  (1849)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  3lHt 
Cong.,  Ut  sess.,  170,  1850.  8a-£ptin.— Gatschet, 
Okinagan  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Okinngan  name:  pi. 
Sa-fiptinix).  Saaptins.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  map,  200, 1863.  Sahapotins.— Gal  latin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  Ii,  map,  1836.  Sahaptain.- Ross, 
Advent.,  217,  1849.  Sahaptan.— Gatschet  mis- 
quoted in  Congr^s  dcs  Am^^r.,  iv,  pt.  1,  285,  1883. 
Sahaptanian.— Brinton,  Am.  Race,  108,  1891.  Ba- 
haptin.— Dart  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  216, 1851 .  Bah  hap- 
tixmay.— Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy.,  n.  62, 
1847.  8a£dnka.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Paiute 
name).  Sapetan.— Smet,  Oregon  MIj-s..  2^0,  1847. 
Bapetens.— Coues,  Henry-Thompf«on  Jour,.  709, 
1897.  Bapotans.— Smet,  Rel><en  zu  den  Felsen- 
Gebirgen,  205,  1865.  Baptans.— Armstrong.  Ore- 
gon, 111,  1857.  Bap'tin.— Wilkes,  West.  Am.,  97. 
1849.  Bha-ap-tin.— Famham,Tniv.,69  1843.  Bba- 
haptain.— Ross.  Advent.,  217,  1849.  Bhahaptan.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  225,  1841. 
Bhahaptanian. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii.  55. 
1889.  Bhahaptemiah.— Gairdner  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi.  256, 1811.  Bhahapts.— Denl- 
ker.  Races  of  Man,  5:i2.  1900.  Bhaw-ha-ap-ten.— 
Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i.  185,  1855.  Bhaw  Haptens.— 
Rosa,  Advent..  127,  1H49.  Bhi'wanlsh.- M(»oney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.E..744,  1896  ('strangers  from  up 
the  river':  Tenino  name:  applied  also  to  the 
Cayuse).    Bhopumiah.— Kingsley,  Standard  Nat, 
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Hi8t.,_pt.  vi,  140,  1883.  Tch&Ytnkufth.— Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Caddo  name).  TchdtpeUt.— Ibid, 
(own  name).  Thoig'  a-rik-kah. — Stuart,  Montana, 
76, 1865  (•  kouse-eaters ' :  Shoshoni  name).  Tsoi'- 
gah.— Ibid.,  77.  Ttoo-ah-gah -rah.— Gebow,  Shng- 
nonay  Vocab.,  16,  ]868(Sho6honiname).  Tsuhiru- 
kaU.— Gatuchet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name). 
TsutpSli. — Ibid. (ownname).  TJp-pup-pay. — Anon. 
Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  n.d,  (Crow  name). 

Hhaiiken  (N'haVikm).  A  Ntlakyapa- 
rnuk  village  near  Spencee  Bridge,  Thomp- 
son r.,  Brit.  Col.  — Hill-Tout  in  liep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 

Niagara.  Being  of  Iroquoian  origin, 
one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  this  place- 
name  is  that  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1641i  in  which  it  is  written  Onguiaahra, 
evidently  a  misprint  for  Ongniaahray  and 
it  is  there  made  the  name  of  a  Neutral 
town  and  of  the  river  which  to-day  bears 
this  designation,  although  Ongmarahronon 
of  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  the  year  1640  ap- 
pears to  be  a  misprint  for  Ongniarahronony 
signifying  *  people  of  Ongniarah.*  The 
Iroquois  and  their  congeners  applied  it  to 
the  place  whereon  the  village  of  Youngs- 
town,  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.,  now  stands. 
On  the  Tabula  Nova?  Franciae,  in  Historise 
Canadensis,  sev  Novw-Franciae  (bk.  10, 
Paris,  1664,  but  made  in  1660  by  Francis- 
cus  Creuxius,  S.  J.),  the  falls  of  Niagara 
are  cal  led  *  *  Origiara  caiarractes. "  M uch 
ingenuity  has  been  exercised  in  attempts 
to  analyze  this  name.  The  most  probable 
derivation,  however,  is  from  the  Iroquoian 
sentence-word,  which  in  Onondaga  and 
Seneca  becomes  0'/im4'^a',  and  inTusca- 
rora  t^7m»c*  ^d'r,  signify mg  *  bisected  bot- 
tom-land.* Its  first  use  was  perhaps  by  the 
Neutral  or  Huron  tribes.       ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Niagara.  A  species  of  grape,  wel  1  known 
in  the  n.  k.  portion  of  the  United  States; 
so  called  from  its  cultivation  in  the  Nia- 
gara r>eni!isula.  A  Iso  the  name  of  a  variety 
of  tomato,  recorded  in  Tracy  (.Am.  Var. 
of  Veget.  for  1901-2,  Wash.,  1903);  from 
the  place-name  Niagara ^  q.  v.     (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Niakewankih.  A  former  village  of  the 
Clatsop  on  the  Pacific  coast,  s.  ol  Pt  Ad- 
ams at  the  mouth  of  Ohanna  cr. ,  Clatsop 
CO.,  Oreg.  (Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  236, 
1901). 

Neahkowin.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar..  i, 
S2],1900.  ViaOctewanqiX.— Boas, KathlametTexts, 
236,  1901. 

Niakla  (yi-al/'la).  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal.,  e.  of 
the  harbor.  —  Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Niakonanjang.     An   Akudnirmiut    Es- 
kimo settlement  on  Padli  fjord,  Baflin 
land. 
Niaqonangaoc.—Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 441, 1888. 

Niantio  (contr.  of  NaUtntukq-ut,  'at  a 
point  of  land  on  a  [tidal]  river  or  estu- 
ary.'—Trumbull).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  coast  of  Rhode 
Island  from  Narragansett  bay  to  about 
the  Connecticut  s-tate  line.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  Wekapaug,  was  on  the  great 
pond   near    Charlestown.     They    were 


closely  connected  with  the  Narraganset, 
forming  practically  one  tribe  with  them. 
By  refusing  to  join  in  King  Philip*8  war 
in  1675  they  preserved  their  territory 
and  tribal  orgaiiization,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  Narraganset  who  submit- 
ted to  the   English   were    placed   with 
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the  Niantic  under  Ninigret,  and  the 
whole  body  thenceforth  took  the  name  of 
Narraganset.  (j.  m.  ) 

Haantuoke.— Patrick  (1637)  in  MafiS.Hist.  Soc. Coll., 
4th  s.,  VII.  324,  1865.  Nahantiek.— iniarter  of  1663 
in  R.  1.  Col.  Rec.  ii,  18, 1857.  Hahanticut.— Under- 
bill (1638)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  1, 1837. 
Naiantakq-ut.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  86, 
1881  (NarraganHct  and  Mohegan  form).  Nan- 
teqeti.— Coddington(1640)in  Mass.  Hist. Soc.Coll., 
4tb  8.,  VI,  318,  1863.  NantequiU.— Ibid.  Hayanto- 
oott— Doc.  of  1663  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  i,  513,  1856. 
Nayantakiok.— Williams  (1637)  in  Ma«s.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  VI,  200,  1863.  Nayantakoogs.— Ibid., 
203.  Nayantaquist.— Williams  (1648),  ibid.,  3d  s., 
IX,  275,  1846.  Nayantaquit— Williams  (m.  1636), 
ibid.,  I,  160,  1825.  Nayantiok*.— Williams  (1638). 
ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  248,  1863.  Hayantikt.— WlUiams 
(1670),  ibid.,  1st  8..  I,  278,  1806.  Hayantuk.— 
Pj-nchon  (1645),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi.  374, 1863.  Nayan- 
tuqiqt.— Williams  (1648),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  ix,  275,  1846. 
Hayantuquit.— Williams  (1637),  ibid.,  4th s..  vi,  217, 
1863.  Kayhantiok.— Charter  of  1663  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec.  IV.  371, 1859.    Wayhautick.— Ibid..  804  (mis- 

8 Tint).  Neantick.— Protestof  1662, Ibid.,  1,454,1856. 
feantioot.— Parsons.  R.  I.  Local  Names,  19,  1861. 
Neantioutt.— Hopkins  (1646)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  8..  VI.  33-1,  1863.  Neantuoke.— Patrick 
(1637),  ibid.,  vii.  S25.  18(>5.  KehantiokB.— Holmea. 
ibid.,  Ists.,  IX, 79, 1804.  Heyantick.— Eaton  (1647), 
ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  347,  1863.    Niantaquit.— Williams 

il636)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Ind8.,bk.  2,102, 1848. 
riantecutt.— Doc  of  1659  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  i,  424, 

1856.  Niantic.— Doc  of  1647  quoted  bv  Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  2, 109.  1848.  Niantiout.— Doc\  of  1660  in 
R.  1.  Col.  Rec,  1.  450,  IH.'Se,  Niantique.— Katon 
(1652)  in  Mass.  Hi.st.  Soc  Coll.,  4th  s.,  Vll,  468. 1865. 
Niantuok.— Writer  after  1686.  ibid.,  3d  s.,  i,  210, 
182.3.  KiantuouU.— Higginson  (1637),  ibid.,  4th  s.. 
VII,  396.  1866.  If ihantick.— Tinker  (1(>59).  ibid.. 
233.    Winantios.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  112, 

1857.  Kooanticki.— Ibid..  liSO.  Nyanteoeti.— Vin- 
cent (16:»)  in  Mass.  Hist.  So<'.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi.  85, 
1837.    Nyantwjutt.— Doc.  of  1659  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec., 
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I.  A1&,  1856.  Vyaatieks.— Vincent  (1638)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  8d  ».,  vi,  37.  1837.  H^umtiok.— 
Tinker  (1660).  ibid.,  4th  a.,  tii,  241, 1%5. 

Hiftntie.  An  Algonquian  tribe  formerly 
occapjring  the  coast  of  Connecticut  from 
Niantic  Iwiy  to  Connecticut  r.  De  Forest 
ooncladed  that  they  once  formed  one  tribe 
with  the  Rhode  Island  Niantic,  which 
was  cut  in  two  by  the  Pequot  invasion. 
Their  principal  village,  also  called  Niantic, 
was  near  the  present  town  of  that  name. 
They  were  subject  to  the  Pequot,  and  had 
no  political  connection  with  the  eastern 
Niantic.  They  were  nearly  destroyed  in 
the  Peqnot  war  of  1637,  and  at  its  close 
the  survivors  were  placed  under  the  rule 
of  the  Mohegan.  They  numbered  about 
100  in  1638,  and  about  85  in  1761.  Many 
joined  the  Brotherton  Indians  in  New 
York  about  1788,  and  none  now  exist 
under  their  own  name.  Kendall  (Trav., 
1809}  states  that  they  had  a  small  village 
near  Danbury  in  1809,  but  these  were 
probably  a  remnant  of  the  western  Con- 
necticut tribes,  not  Niantic,  According  to 
Speck  ( infn,  1907)  several  mixed  Niantic- 
Mohegan  live  at  Moh^:an,  Conn.,  the 
descendants  of  a  pure  Niantic  woman  from 
the  m«>uth  of  Niantic  r.  Their  voices  are 
commonly  said  to  have  been  high-pitched 
in  comparison  with  those  of  their  neigh- 
bors, (j.  M.J 
VftShantlek. — EarlT  form  cited  by  Trambull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  :«,  1881.  H»-tidk».— Macauley, 
N.  v.,  II.  164, 1829  (incorrectly  so  called) .  V&yan- 
tUqvet.— Williams  (1648)  in  Ma».  HiM.  Soc.  Coll.. 
3d  &,   IX,  272,  1JM6.     Wiaatiok*.— Winthrop  (m. 


— ,-        J37)qu< . 

Names  Conn.,  36, 1881.  Paqot  Vayantaqnit— Wil- 
liams (1637)  in  Maj«.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  vi, 
239.  1S63. 

Viantilik  ( *  with  the  gulls ' ) .  An  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo  village  of  the  Kinguamiut 
subtribe,  on  Cumberland  sd.,  Canada. 
Vaiatilie.— Howgate,  Cnilae  of  Florence,  60, 1877. 
Viaatflia.— Knmlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  no.  15, 15, 
1879. 

Vibakoa.  A  former  village,  mentioned 
in  1777-78,  seemmgly  in  the  vicinity  of 
Portage,  Colum  bia  co. ,  Wis.  It  contained 
a  mixed  population  of  Chippewa  and  ap- 
parently of  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
Sabakaa.— Gautier  (1777-78) in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc. Coll., 
XI,  110, 1888.    Hibakoa.— Ibid.,  109. 

Vibowiiibiwiiiiiiiwak  ( *  Death  river  peo- 
ple*)  .  A  subdivision  of  theChippewa  liv- 
uig  in  Saskatchewan,  n.  of  L.  Winnipeg. 
Cf  Onrpowe^epewenewak, 
Laktt  Waaaipec  taad.— 8mith8on.  MiifC.  Coll.,  IV. 
art.  6. 35. 1878.  mWwi-aibi-wininiwak.— GatBCbet, 
OjibwA  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

ViesMias.  A  name  appUed  by  early 
writers  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30, 
1860)  to  a  group  of  Moquelumnan  Indians 
who  formerly  lived  near  the  coast,  in 
Marin  co.,  Cal.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Hiehewaug.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Xipmuc,  about  the  present  Nichewang, 
near  Petersham,  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
The  Indians  remained  until  1754,  when 
they  joined  the  French  against  the  Eng- 


hsh.— Barber,  Hist  Coll.  Mass.,  597, 18.S9; 
Kinnicutt,  Ind.  Names,  30,  1905. 

Hiehochi.    A    Chumashan    village    on 
Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Hiehochi— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla..  186. 1857.    Hiooohi.— Ibid. 

Hicholai.    See  Orontony, 

Hiciat  The  local  name  for  a  body  of 
Upper  Lillooet  aroUnd  Seton  lake,  inte- 
rior of  British  Columbia.  Pop.  50  in 
1906. 

Hecait— Can.  Ind.  -\ff.  Rep.,  pt  i,  277,  1902. 
Wdat— Ibid.,  pt.  ii,  272. 

Hiekajaek.  A  former  important  Chero- 
kee town  on  the  s.  bank  of  Tennessee  r., 
in  Marion  co.,  Tenn.  It  was  settled  in 
1782  by  Cherokee  who  espoused  the  Brit- 
ish cause  in  the  Revolutionary  war,  and 
was  known  as  one  of  the  Chickamauga 
towns.  It  was  destroyed  in  the  fall  of 
1794.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  lost, 
and  it  is  probably  not  of  Cherokee  origin, 
although  it  occurs  also  in  the  tribe  as  a 
man's  name.  In  the  corrupted  form 
** Nigger  Jack"  it  is  applied  to  a  creek  of 
Culla«igee  r.  above  Franklin,  in  Macon 
CO.,  N.  C.  See  Rovce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1887;  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  527,  1900. 

HIcojaok.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  141,  1887.  HIkttt«ef.— Mooney,  op. 
cit.(ftbbr.form).  Hikutae'gL— Ibid.  Hlkwitse'rt— 
Ibid.    Httkitse'gi.-Ibid. 

Hickomin.  A  former  Chehalis  town  on 
North  r.,  which  flows  into  Shoal  water 
bay,  Wash. 

Heoomanehee.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857. 
VB¥amB'nto.~Boa8,  infn,  1905,  (correct  native 
form). 

Hicola  Band.  One  of  four  subdivisions 
of  the  Upper  Ntlakyapanmk  in  the  inte- 
rior of  British  Columbia. 
Oaws'zamux.— Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II.  170, 1900  ('  people  of  the  creelt,'  i.  e.,  Nicola 
r).  Hieola  band.— Ibid.  Toawa'zamux.— Ibid. 
Teua'qamuq.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can..  6, 1~^ 


Hioola  Valley  Indiani.  The  official  desi^ 


numbering  622  in  1878.--Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
74,  1878. 

Hicomen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Nicomen 
slough  and  at  the  mouth  of  Wilson  cr., 
lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Their  villages 
are  Skweahm  and  Lahaui,  but  the  name 
has  become  attached  to  the  latter  town  of 
the  tribe,  which  in  1906  had  16  inhabi- 
tants. The  aggregate  population  of  Nico- 
men and  Skweahm  was  44  in  1906. 
LKk*'a'mEl.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit. 
A.  A. S.,  454.  1894.  Naoomen.— Cnn.  ind.  Aff.,  78, 
1878.  jleK''a'mEii.— Boas.  op.  cit.  Hiooameo.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  309, 1879.  Niooamin.— Ibid.,  76, 1878. 
Nioomen.— Ibid.,  pt.  i,  276,  1894. 

Niootowanoe.  When  the  career  of  Ope- 
chancanoueh  (q.  v. )  as  chief  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  tribe,  as  well  as  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  terminated  on  his  death  in 
1644,  he  was  succeeded  as  ruler  of  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  by  Nicotowance. 
This  chief,  desirous  of  obtaining  rest  for 
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his  people,  eotered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  colonial  authoritien  and  was 
assigned,  by  an  act  of  the  Virginia  as- 
sembly, Oct.  10,  1649,  certain  lands  for 
himself  and  his  people.  His  control, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  of  short 
duration,  as  ne  soon  disappears  from  his- 
tory. (C.  T. ) 

Nigaluk.  A  Nunatogmint  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Col vi  lie  r.,  Alaska. 
Hif-ft-lek.— Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map, 
1877.    Higaluk.— Baker,  Qaog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Higco.  The  tribal  name  assigned  to  an 
Indian  baptized  in  1780  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  There  were 
both  Tonkawan  and  Coahuiltecan  tribes 
there  at  the  time,  but  the  Nigco  can  not 
be  identified  with  any  of  those  known. 
It  may  be  Sinicu,  some  of  which  tribe 
had  been  baptized  in  1728,  and  who  were 
probably  Coahuiltecan  (Valero  Bautis- 
mos,  partida  325,  MS.  in  the  custody  of  the 
bishop  of  San  Antonio).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Highetanka  (* big  belly*).  A  band  of 
the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 

Hi^Unka.— Doraey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 
1897.    Hlx«-taika.— Ibid. 

Hightasis.  A  Haida  town  of  this  name 
is  given  in  John  Work's  list,  1836-41, 
with  15  houses  and  280  inhabitants.  It 
seems  impossible  to  identify  the  name 
with  that  of  any  known  town.  On  other 
grounds  Kung,  in  Naden  harbor,  would 
appear  to  be  the  town  intendt^d. 
mmh  tan.— Work  (1836-41)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  489,  1855.  Niffh^tetit.— Dawmn,  Queen 
Chflrlotte  Ids.,  173B,  1880. 

Night  Cloud.  Mentioned  bv  Culbert- 
son  rSmithson.  Rep.  1^50, 142,'l851)  as  a 
band  of  Oglala  Sioux.  They  probably 
took  their  name  from  the  chief. 

Higiklik.  A  former  Eskimo  village  in 
Alaska  at  the  head  of  the  Yukon  delta. 
Nigiklik-miout— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  XXI,  map.  IKiO.  lly^klifn\jut.— Holm- 
berg,  Ethnog.  Skizz..  map,  1855. 

Higottine  (*moHS  people').*  A  part  of 
the  Kawcho^ottine  divI^^ion  of  the  Kaw- 
chodinne  livmg  along  the  outlet  of  Great 
Bear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
Hi-gottini.— Petitot  in  Bui.  Sw.  de  Goog.  Paris, 
chart,  1875.  NnAi-gottine.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1865.  Nni-Oottini.— Petitot,  Antour  du  lac 
des  Esclaves.  363, 1891.  HiiiK)ttiii^— Petltot.  Diet. 
DOnd-Dimlji^,  xx,  1876. 

Nijnohsagentisqnoa  (probably  'it  is  very 
tall  reeds.* — Hewitt).  A  Cayuga  chief, 
one  of  the  signers,  at  Albany,  N.  Y., 
July  19,  1701,  of  the  "deed  from  the  Five 
Nations  to  the  King  [of  England]  of  their 
beaver  hunting  ground." — N.  Y.  Doc. 
Gel.  Hist ,  IV,  910,  1854. 

Hikaoxnin  (Neqa'umtn^  or  Nqan^minj  so 
named  because  the  water  comes  from  a 
lake  called  Nqauum^tko^  *woIf  lake  or 
water';  from  sqaum^  ^y!o\V).  A  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  town  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  10  m.  al)ove  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
It  is  called  Thomp.«*on  by  the  whites. 
Pop.  49  in  1906. 

HKqa'umin.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
171,  1900.    Hi-ca-o-min.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  188.>,  196, 


1886.  Hioomen.— Ibid.,  309,  1879.  Nioomin.— Ibid., 
map.  1891.  Kikaomin.— Ibid.,  pt.  li,  166,  1901. 
N*kau'men.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4. 1899.  Kqan'min.— Teit,  op.  cit.  Thompson.— 
Ibid,  (modern  name). 

Hikapashna  ('bald  head').  The  third 
gens  on  the  Chizhu  side  of  the  Ponca 
tribal  circle.  Its  subgentes  are  Dtesin- 
deitazhi,  Dtedhezedhatazhi,  and  Dtakh- 
tikianpandhatazhi. 

Na-kopoz'-na.— Morgan,  Anc.Soc..  165. 1877(trftna. 
•elk").  Nika-da-ona.— DorHeyinl5thRep.B.A.E., 
228,1897. 

Hikhdhitanwan.  An  ancient  Osage  vil- 
lage at  the  junction  of  the  Sac  and  Osage 
rs.  in  Missouri. 

Ni-q^'  ta"-wa».--Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1883.    Niqdhi  ta«wa».— Ibid. 

Hikhkak.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of 
about  a  dozen  houses  on  L.  Clark,  Alaska. 
The  people,  most  of  whom  are  of  Russian 
adnnxture,  obtain  clothing  and  other  ar- 
ticles of  civilized  comfort  from  the  trading 
posts  on  Cook  inlet.  Their  houses  and 
fish  caches  are  built  of  hewn  lo^,  floored 
with  planks,  and  they  make  wmdows  of 
parchment.  Pop.  42  in  1891;  about  25 
in  1904. 

Keeghik.— Osf^ood  in  Nat.  Oeog.  Mag.,  xv,  S29, 
1904  (from  their  name  for  the  lake).  Ke^ik.— 
Osgood  (1902)  quoted  by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet. 
Ahuska,  364,  1906.  K^ik.— ^ker,  ibid.  IHkhak.— 
Osgood  in  Nat.  Geug.  Mag.,  op.  cit  Hikhkak.— 
Coaat  Survey  map  (1898)  cited  by  Baker,  op.  cit. 

Nikiata.  A  Quapaw  gens. — Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  230,  1897. 

Nikie  name.  A  term  employed  by  Dor- 
sey (3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  227,  1884)  to 
designate  a  name  **  referring  to  a  mythical 
ancestor,  to  some  part  of  his  body,  to 
some  of  his  acts,  or  to  some  ancient  rite 
which  may  have  been  established  by 
him"  ;  derived  from  n\kie,  the  word  for 
such  a  name  in  the  Omaha  dialect  of  the 
Siouan  stock.  According  to  Francis  La 
Flesche  (inf'n,  1907),  nlk(a'Shi-ga)ie  is 
derived  from  nikaMga  *  people,  and  te 
*  word  or  utterance,*  and  a  nikie  name  is 
one  given  bv  the  people  or  by  the  word 
of  the  people— a  name  conferred  by  the 
consent  of  the  i>eople.  As  the  chief  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  people,  a  niki^ 
name  is  sometimes  defined  as  spoken  by 
a  chief,  but  the  primary  meaning  is  that 
the  name  is  conferred  by  the  word  of  the 
people.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Nikikonek  (from  the  Chip[)ewa  or  a 
co^ate  dialectic  term  nikig  *  otter',  with 
annn.  pi.  suffix  -om^A*  =  *  otter  people*. 
Perrot  says  the  form  with  initial  m,  Mik- 
ikoud,  is  from  their  own  language;  such 
is  the  case  in  the  cognate  Menominee 
mikig).  A  little  known  Algonquian  tribe 
that  formerly  dwelt  E.  of  the  Missisauga, 
among  the  rock  caverns  on  the  n.  shore  of 
L.  Huron.  They  are  described  as  lacking 
in  courage,  and  having  much  to  do  with 
the  tribes  northward.  Twice  a  );ear,  like 
the  Missisauga,  thev  deserted  their  village 
to  hunt  and  fish  along  the  lake  for  stur- 
geon and  other  fish,  and  there  obtained 
bark  for  constructing  canoes  and  lodges. 
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On  the  approach  of  winter  they  fre- 
qu^ited  the  lake  bhores  to  kill  beaver  and 
elk,  whence  they  retamed  in  the  spring 
to  plant  and  tend  their  com.  In  1653, 
jointly  with  the  Saulteurs  and  the  Missi- 
eanga,  they  so  completely  defeated  an 
Iroquois  war-party  of  120 'men  that  but 
few  escaped.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Beam  40  U  Loutw.— Peirot  {ca.  1724),  M^moire, 
sa,  1864.  Miklkiraes.— Ibid..  219.  Wkikoaet.— 
Ibid..  83.  V&tion  de  la  Lontre.— Bacquevilledela 
Pothcrie,  Hi't.  Am^r.  S^pt..  ii.  48.  ITM.  Hation  of 
tbe  OtUr.— Heriot,  Trav.  209.  1807.  NIglk.— Kel- 
ton.  Ft  Mackinac,  20.  \8M.  MUdeoaelc^Jefl.  Rel., 
HI.  index.  1868.  VUdkonek.— Jes.  Rel.  1658.  22, 
185S.    Hikikoiiea.— Perrot.  M4moire.  index,  1864. 

Jikisbka.  A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of 
57  inhabitants  in  1880,  near  the  head  of 
Cook  inlet,  Alaska.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Hikolaief  (presumably  named  by  the 
Russians  after  Tsar  Nikolas) .  An  Aleut 
village  N.  of  Belkofski.  on  Alai«ka  penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  43  in  1880. 
VikalaMyaky.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  23. 
1884. 

Vikolflki.  An  Aleut  settlement  and 
trading  post  for  otter  skins  on  Umnak  id., 
Alaska.  Pop.  83  in  1834,  127  in  1880,94 
in  1890. 

Vikolakqje.— Holmberg,  EXhnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1856. 
■Ocolaky.— Elliott.  Our  A  ret.  Prov..  184,  1886. 
"l— Ibfd.,  179.    Beehealiaaia.— Veniaminoff 


quoted  by  Petroff  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,  85, 1884. 
BefriMwtiaoL— Lntke  quoted  by  Baker.  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  402.  1906.    RieeheraoB.—Ibid.,  1902. 


S)itaeh«aeha«je.— HolmbeiT.  op.  ei  t.  Eyehasnoi.— 
Veniaminoff  (1S3)  quoted  by  Elliott,  Cond.  Aff. 
Alaska.  225.  1875.  TJmaak.— Eleventh  Census, 
Alaska,  163. 1893, 

Hikoiliautiii  ('people  of  the  river  cov- 
ered with  the  enemy's  arrows').  A  Ta- 
kulli  clan  or  division  on  the  s.  half  of 
Stuart  lake  and  on  Pintce  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
They  inhabit  two  villages,  Nakraztli  and 
Pintce.  The  name  comes  from  a  legend 
of  a  tribe  of  dwarfs  who  once  attacked 
their  village  in  such  numbers  that  the 
surface  of  Stuart  r.  was  covered  with  float- 
ing arrows  (Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst, 
188,  1801).  The  Nikozliantin  are  devout 
Ouholics,  sober,  law-abiding,  and  hos- 
pitable. Their  main  resources  are  hunt- 
ing, trapoing,  and  fishing.  Pop.  234  in 
1906. 

Ha-kas-W-tia.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.. 
90b.  1881.  Hakax^teo-ten.— Smet,  Miss,  de  I'Oregon, 
63,1844.  Ha-ka-xtU-teana.— Morice,  letter,  1890. 
VakooaJtaaae.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 215,  1902.  Ha-'kra- 
^-*tene.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D«n^,  26,    — 


isbT  Tine.— Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst,  vii,  206, 
1878.  Vakaalay.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay,  i,  262, 
1849.  irekaaUyans.— Ibid.,  263.  Hekaaly.— Ibid., 
2fi9.  Jikorliantin  — Macdonald.  British  Columbia, 
12S.1862.  ITikoaliaatins.— Domenech,  Deserts  of 
N.Am.,  ir,  62, 1860.  Vikosliautin.  —Hale.  Ethnog. 
and  Philol..  202.  1846.  Stewart's  Lake  Indiaas.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79.  1878. 

Viktak.    A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  C.  Prince  of  Wales,  Alaska, 
yikhtagmat.— Zepoekln.  Deser.  Russ.  Poss.  Am., 
1, 73, 1M7{  the  people). 

Vilakiki('dawn').  A  former  Klamath 
settlement  at  or  below  Nilaks  mtn.,  k. 
shore  of  Upper  Klamath  lake,  Or^.  The 
name  is  now  used  to  designate  Modoc 


point,  but  it  properly  refers  to  Nilaks  mtn. 
ridge  only. — CTatscnet    in    Cont.   N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt.  I,  XXX,  1890. 
NfUkskni  in£Uaks.— Oatschet,  op.  cit.,  pt.  ii,  243 
(name  of  people). 

Nilalhnyn  .  (Ni-lal-hu^-yu),  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id., 
Cal.,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to 
have  been  celebrated  for  the  practice  of 
sorcerv. — Hcnshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vo(ab.',B.A.E.,  1884. 

Hilestnime  ( Ni-li^qfinril^ ^  *  people  at  the 
small  dam  in  the  river').  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  on 
Coquille  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  232,  1890.  " 

Hiletnnne.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tututni  on  the  Oregon  coast,  beingthe  fi rst 
village  8.  of  the  Ku>an  village  of  Nasumi, 
8.  of  the  mouth  of  Coouille  r. 
Jake's  people. —Dnrsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
233,1890  (referrinif  to  8t>me  man  on  Siletz  res.). 
Vile"  «fian«'.— Ibid. 

Nilfumaok.  A  Salish  band,  probably 
Cowichan,  under  the  Fraser  superinten- 
dency,  Brit  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  78, 1878. 

Hiltala.  A  Wikeno  village  on  Rivers 
inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Petennanns 
Mitt.,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Him  (neum  or  num,  'people*).  A  name 
adopted  by  Merriam  (Science,  xix,  916, 
1904)  to  designate  a  Mono-Paviotso  divi- 
sion on  the  N.  fork  of  San  Joaquin  r.  aud 
the  adjacent  region  in  California  Regard- 
ing it,  Kroeber  (Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archa?ol.  and  Ethnol.,  iv,  119, 1907)  says: 
**Nim  is  not  a  trilial  name  but  the  word  for 
person,  num^  which  occurs  alno  in  other 
Mono  dialects  as  far  s.  and  b.  as  Kings  r. 
and  Owens  r.,  so  that  it  cannot  be  re- 
ganled  as  distinctive  of  these  p>eople  n. 
of  the  San  Joaquin.'*  In  one  or  another 
fonn  it  is  the  common  Shoshonean  desig- 
nation for  'men,'  'people.' 
Pft-so-odg.— Merriam,  op.  cit.  (Holkomah  name). 

Nimatlala  {Ni-mat-la^-la),  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id., 
E.  of  Prisoners  harbor. — Henshaw,  Bu- 
enaventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Nimham,  Daniel.  A  Wappinger  chief, 
noted  not  only  for  his  active  participation 
in  the  wars  of  1746  and  1754,  but  espe- 
ciall  V  for  his  efforts  to  recover  for  his  tribe 
the  lands  lying  along  the  e.  side  of  Hud- 
son r.  that  had  been  taken  from  it  while 
aiding  the  English.  The  earliest  recorded 
notice  of  him  is  Oct.  13,  1730,  the  date  of 
an  affidavit  in  which  it  is  stated  that  the 
deponent  was  "a  River  Indian  of  the 
tribe  of  the  Wappinoes"  (Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  51,  1872).  Nimham 
was  made  chief  sachem  in  1740;  his  resi- 
dence after  1746  was  at  Westenhuck.  In 
1755,  with  most  of  his  fighting  men,  he 
entered  the  English  service  under  Sir 
William  Johnson,  and  about  1762,  in 
company  with  some  Mohegan  chiefs  of 
Connecticut,  went  to  England  on  a  mis- 
sion regarding  their  land  claims.     They 
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received  a  favorable  hearing,  and  on  their 
return  to  America  their  claims  were 
brought  into  court,  but  were  lost  to  sight 
during  the  Revolution.  Nimham  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Kingsbridge,  N. 
Y.,  Aug.  31, 1778,  while  fighting  bravely 
in  the  cause  of  the  Americans.  Near  the 
entrance  to  Pelham's  Neck,  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  were,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(op.  cit.,  81),  two  large  mounds,  pointed 
out  as  the  sepulchers  of  Ann-Hoock  and 
Nimham.  The  name  of  Daniel  Nimham, 
as  well  as  those  of  Aaron,  John,  and 
Isaac  Nimham^  appear  in  the  rolls  of  New 
York  men  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
Revolution.  As  Indians  are  included  in 
the  list,  Daniel  Nimham  is  doubtless  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  ( c.  t.  ) 

Himitapal.  A  former  Ohumashan  vil- 
lage on  Santa  Cruz  id.  (the  San  Lucas  of 
Cabrillo),  Cal.,  in  1542.  Possibly  the 
same  as  Nimatlala. 

irimetopal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  17, 1863. 
Himitapal.— Cabrillo  (1642)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181, 1857. 

Himkish  (^NE^mgh),  A  Kwakiutl  tribe 
on  and  about  the  river  of  the  same  name 
in  N.  B.  Vancouver  id.  According  to  Rev. 
A.  J.  Hall  they  derived  their  name  from 
that  of  a  mythical  halibut,  called  Num- 
hya-li-gi-yu,  which  caused  a  tide-rip  off 
the  point  of  the  Imy.  The  gentes,  according 
to  Boas,  are  Gyigyilkam,  Nenelkyenok, 
Sisintlae,  Tlatlelamin,  and  Tsetsetloala- 
kemae.  Pop.  151  in  1901,  134  in  1906. 
tNB'mget.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
V,  pt.  I*  133, 1902.  HE'mk-io.-.Boaflin6th  Rep.N.W- 
Tribes  Can.,  M,  1890.  NBinqio.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat- 
Mus.  1895,  331.  1897.  NteAqiaoh.—Boas  in  Peter 
manna  Mitt.,  pt.  5, 180, 18^.  Kim-keeth.— Can.  Ind- 
AIT.  1884,190.1885.  NimkU.— Taylorin Cal. Farmer, 
July  19,  1862.  Him-kith.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1859.  Niinpkuh.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  179, 
18<e2.  Num-kea.— Hall  mioted  by  DawHon  in  Trans. 
Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  72, 1887. 

Hlmoyoyo.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
San  Miguel  id.  (the  Isla  de  Juan  Rod- 
riguez of  Cabrillo),  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Himilolo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
mmoUoUo.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  186, 1857. 

Himtewi  (*big  river').  A  division  of 
Maidu  living  on  upper  Butte  cr.,  near  the 
edge  of  the  timber  m  Butte  co.,  Cal. 
Hemsban.— Bancroft  Nat.  Races,  r,  450, 1882.  Nam- 
■haw.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol..631, 1846.  Hem- 
shoot.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Nomthous.— Taylor  In 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860.  Him  8ewi.— Curtln, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Him'-thu.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  iii,  283, 1877  (from  nem-s^-u, 
'big river').  Nim-tirt.— Johnston  (1850)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doe.  4.  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  46.  1853.  Him- 
■kews.— Beale  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doo.  57,  32d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  15,  1853.  Nim-ras. — Johnston  in  Ind.  Aft. 
Rep.,  124, 1850. 

Hinohopan  ( ^  bear ' ) .  A  Tonkawa  clan, 
now  nearly  extinct. 

Vintchopaa.— Oatschet,  Tonkawc  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  18S4.    Kintropan.— Ibid. 

Hingweegon.    See  Neg^vagon. 

Hinibatan  (Niniba'Va"f  *  keepers  of  the 
pipe*).  A  subgens  of  the  Mandhinka- 
gaghe  gens  of  the  Omaha. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  R,  228,  1897. 


Hinibatan  A  subgens  of  the  Tapa  gens 
of  the  Omaha. 

Hinibatan.  A  subgens  of  the  Inshta- 
sanda  gens  of  the  Omaha,  consolidated 
prior  to  1880  with  another  subgens  known 
as  the  Real  Inshtasanda. 

Hinigret  A  sachem  of  the  Niantic  in 
the  region  about  Westerly,  R.  I.,  and  a 
cousin  of  Miantonomo.  Besides  the  name 
Ninigret,  Nenekunat,  etc.,  he  bore  earlier 
that  of  Janemo  or  Ayanemo,  by  which 
he  first  became  known  to  the  English 
(Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  131, 1880).  He 
visited  Boston  in  1637.  After  the  death 
of  Miantonomo  he  b^zan  war  against  the 
Mohegan,  but  the  English  interfered, 
and  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Boston  in  1647. 
Contemporary  chroniclers  have  left  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  appearance  of  Nini- 
gret before  the  commissioners  and  his 
conduct  on  that  occasion,  which  was  much 
to  his  credit  Later  (1652)  Ninigret  vis- 
ited the  Dutch  at  Manhattan,  arousing 
the  suspicions  of  the  English,  which 
were  groundless.  The  next  year  he  made 
war  upon  the  Long  Island  Indians.  He 
abstained  from  personal  activity  during 
King  Philip's  war,  but  had  trouble  in 
keeping  terms  with  the  English.  He 
secured  to  himself  and  heirs  the  tribal 
land  near  Charlestown ;  and  after  the  cap- 
ture of  Nanuntenoo  (Canonohet),  the  last 
chief  of  the  Narraganset,  that  tribe  was 
consolidated  with  the  Niantic  under  Nini- 
gret. The  latter  and  Miantonomo  were  . 
lifelong  rivals  of  Uncas.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  pacific  tendencies,  Ninigret  was 
drawn  into  conflict  with  the  Montauk  of 
B.  Long  Island  in  1659.  Aptly  called  by 
Mather  **an  old  crafty  sachem,"  beseems 
to  have  preserved  his  pride,  of  which  he 
possesned  an  inordinate  amount,  and  his 
property  as  well,  without  being  obliged 
to  nght  for  either.  Ninigret  died  full  of 
years  some  time  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  He  consistently  opposed  Chris- 
tianity, and  told  Mayhew,  the  mission- 
ary, to  '*go  and  make  the  English  good 
first.  *'  (A.p.c.) 

Hinilohik.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of 
18  houses  on  the  e.  coast  of  Cook  inlet, 
8.  of  the  mouth  of  Kasilof  r.,  Alaska; 
inhabited  in  1890  by  45  natives  and  36 
Russian  Creole  descendants  of  the  convict 
colony  of  1793. 

Manina.— Woenesenski's  map  {ca.  1840)  cited  by- 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  463. 1906.  Hinilohik.— 
Petroflf  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  27, 1884. 

Hinivois.  A  Fox  chief  in  command  of 
the  warriors  of  his  tribe  at  the  siege  of 
Detroit  by  Pontiac,  in  1763.  Ninuois 
and  Take,  leader  of  the  Hurons,  appear 
to  have  been  the  most  active  aids  of  Pon- 
tiac at  the  commencement  and  during  the 
early  part  of  the  siege  (Mich.  Pion.  Coll., 
VIII,  266-339,  1886),  and  next  to  Pontiac 
were  the  leaders  in  the  councils  of  the 
besiegers  and  the  first  to  l)egin  the  invest- 
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ment  of  the  fort.  Fulton  (Red  Men  of 
Iowa,  477, 1882)  writes  his  name  Ninivay 
and  says  he  was  a  Potawatomi.    (c.  t.  ) 

Viiudpaslnilgee  ('highroad  people', 
from  Creek  nim-p<ufc%  'swept  road*,  algi 
•people*).  A  former  hana  or  tribe  of 
Upper  Creeks,  probably  near  Tucka- 
batchi,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
Vmsy-fttak-ulseeft.— Woodward,  Remin.,  37, 1859. 
Boad  Laduu.— rbid. 

Hiastiiitt.  A  Haida  town  which  for- 
meriy  stood  on  Anthony  id.,  at  the  s. 
end  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col. 
The  native  name  was  SgA'^nguai  (*  Red- 
cod  island'),  Ninstints  being  the  white 
man's  corruption  of  the  town-chief's 
name,  Nungstins  (  NaU  Hins,  '  he  who  is 
two').  All  the  people  from  this  end  of 
Moresby  id.  gathered  there  in  compara- 
tively recent  timea  The  remnant  nave 
since  abandoned  the  place  and  settled  at 
Skidegate.  It  is  impossible  to  identify 
absolutely  the  name  of  this  town  with 
that  of  any  given  in  John  Work's  list  of 
1836-41,  but  it  is  probably  referred  to  as 
"Quee-ah,"  ato^n  to  which  he  assigned 
20  houses  and  a  population  of  308.  At 
the  present  day  there  are  probably  not  a 
dozen  Ninstints  people  left  The  family 
to  which  the  chief  of  this  town  belonged 
was  the  Sakik^rawai.  See  S wanton, 
Cont  Haida,  105,  277,  1905.  (j.  r.  s.) 
VKiuti'u.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  25, 
1898.  nastaaM.— Dawson,  Queen  Charlotte  Ids.. 
im,  1880.  ViaatenM.— Poole,  Queen  Charlotte 
Ida..  196,  1872.  Viaatiato.— Dawson,  op.  cit. 
Bf'a'acaaL— Boaa,  op.  cit 

HimuBo.  A  Cnumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
8anta  Rosa,  in  1542. 

—Taylor  In  Cal.  Fiirmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 


brlllo  (1542)  In  Smith,  Colee.  Doc. 
Fla..  186, 1867. 

VinTok.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  delta  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
Vianag. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s., 
XXI.  map,  1850. 

Vinynelgiial.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Hio.  A  small  tribe,  probably  Piman, 
long  extinct,  which  formerly  resided  in 
K.  Sinaloa,  Mexico,  their  villa^,  the  seat 
of  the  mission  of  San  Ignaao  de  Nio, 
occupying  the  site  of  the  present  town  of 
the  same  name.  Zapata,  in  1678  (Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  ni,  404, 1854), said  that 
a  league  and  a  half  n.  e.  of  San  Pedro  de 
(luazave  was  the  pueblo  of  San  Ignacio 
de  Nio,  in  which  the  language  spoken, 
called  Nio,  was  particular  unto  itself, 
though  the  Mexican  was  also  in  common 
use.  Alegre  (Hist.  Com  p.  Jesus,  i,  294, 
1841)  states  that  Father  Mendez,  who 
had  entered  Sinaloa  as  a  missionary, 
recommended  "the  pueblos  and  lan- 
guages of  the  Ocoroiri  fOcoroni],  Nio. 
and  some  others  which  he  had  held,  to 
the  charge  of  Father  Tapia.'* 


Hiowe.  Mentioned  by  Bartram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tennessee  r.  about 
the  year  1775.  Possibly  intended  for 
NAy^'hl,  which  signifies  'sand  placed 
Cf.  Noewe.  (j.m.) 

Hipaguay.    A  Dieguefio    village    near 
San  Diego,  s.  Cal.,  about  6  m.  from  the  old 
presidio  to  which,  in  1774,  the  mission 
was  removed.     See  San  Diego, 
Hypafudy.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22, 1860. 

HiBigigTiit.  A  former  Micmac  village 
on  the  site  of  Bathurnt,  at  the  mouth 
of  Nipisiguit  r.,  New  Brunswick.  The 
French  mission  of  Sainte  Magdalen  was 
there  in  1645. 

Nepafigoiiit-Jes.Rel.  1645, 85, 1858.  Hipigiffuit— 
Vetromile.  Abuakls,  59, 1866.  Nipisuruit.— Mem- 
bra quoted  by  Shea,  Miss.  Val.,  86. 1852. 

HipineheiL  Given  by  Bolton  (Hist. 
Westchester  Co.,  1881)  as  a  former  Indian 
fort  on  the  n.  side  of  Spuyten  Duyvil  (or 
Papirinemen)  cr.,  at  its  junction  with 
Hudson  r.  from  the  e.,  in  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.  Ruttenber  (Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
22,  1906)  says  the  name  belongs  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  Hudson,  at  Konstable's 
Hook,  and  doubts  that  there  was  any 
real  settlement  there.   Cf .  Nipinich»en, 

Hipinichsen.  A  former  Manhattan  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  just 
above  Spuyten  Duyvil,  N.  Y.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  77,  1872. 

Hipiising  (*at  the  little  water  or  lake', 
referring  to  L.  Nipissing;  Nipimrinim^ 
*  little- water  people').  A  trit)e  of  the 
Algonkin.  When  thev  first  became  known 
to  the  French,  in  1613,  they  were  residing 
in  the  vicinity  of  L.  Nipissin^r,  Ontario, 
which  has  been  their  home  durmg  most  of 
the  time  to  the  present.  Having  been 
attacked,  about  1650,  by  the  Irocjuois,  and 
many  of  them  slain,  they  fled  for  safety  to 
L.  Nipigon  (Mackenzie,  Voy.,  xli,  note, 
1802),  where  Allouez  visited  them  in  1667, 
but  they  were  again  on  L.  Ni  pissing  in 
1671.  A  part  of  the  tribe  afterward  went 
to  Three  Rivers,  and  some  resided  with 
the  Catholic  Iroquois  at  Oka,  where  they 
still  have  a  village.  Some  of  these  as- 
sisted the  French  m  1756.  It  is  their  dia- 
lect which  is  represented  in  Cuoq's  Lex- 
ique  de  la  Langue  Algonquine.  They 
were  a  comparatively  unwarlike  people, 
firm  friends  of  the  French,  readily  ac- 
cepting the  Christian  teachings  of  the 
missionaries.  Although  having  a  fixetl 
home,  they  were  semi -nomadic,  going 
s.  in  autumn  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Hurons 
to  fish  and  prepare  food  for  the  winter, 
which  they  passed  among  them.  They 
cultivated  the  soil  to  a  slight  extent  only, 
traded  with  the  Cree  in  the  n.,  and  were 
much  given  to  jugglery  and  shamanistic 
practices,  on  which  account  the  Hurons 
and  the  whites  called  them  Sorcerers. 
Their  chiefs  were  elective,  and  their 
totems,  according  to  Chauvignerie  (N.  Y. 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  1053,  1855),  were  the 
heron,  beaver,  birchbark,  squirrel,  and 
blood.  No  reliable  statistics  in  regard  to 
their  numberH  have  been  recorded.  The 
Indians  now  on  a  reservation  on  L.  Nipis- 
sing  are  oflBciallv  cla.s8ed  as  Chippewa; 
they  numl)ered  162  in  1884,  and  223  in 
1906.  A  Nipissing  division  was  called 
Miskouaha.  (j.  m.) 

AtkioBaneronoBS.— Jes.  Rel.  1639,  88,  18&8(-'Por- 
cerers'— Hewitt).  Aakiktenehronona.— Jcm.  Rel. 
1641,81.1858.  Aakikouaneronont.— Ibid.  Awe&tai- 
waenrrhonon.— Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  x,  88, 1897. 
BiMerains.— Champluin  (ca.  1624),  CEuvrex.  v,  2d 
pt.,  79,  1870.  BiMerimens.— SaKard  ( 1636) .  Can.,  I, 
190,1866.  Bisnrinieiuk— JeH.ReT.1635,18,ls58.  Bp- 
■irinienft.— Charlevoix  (1744),  New  Fmnce.ii.  96, 
1866.  Ebioerinj*.— Sagard  (1636).  Can..  1. 172.1866. 
EpeaenglM.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  80,  la^}.  Epioeriii7eM.—Sagard  (1636),  Can., 
ni,  727, 1866.  Epioerinyt.— Ibid.,  iv,  Huron  Diet., 
1866.  EaioirinieiM.— Sagard  (1636)  quoted  by  Park- 
man,  Pioneers,  851,  1883.  EpitikglM.— Dumont. 
Mem.  of  La.,  vi.  135, 1758.  Epiaainffue.— Writer  of 
1766  in  N.  Y.  Doo.  Col.  Hist.,  x74ft5, 1858.  Il«m- 
quinat.— La  Ralle  (1682)  in  French.  Hiot.  Coll.  La., 
I,  46, 1846.  Jutkw&aguine.— Jones,  Ojebwav  Inds., 
178,  1861.  Kekaraanoik-rounoiis.  —  Lam  ber  villa 
(^1686)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  rii,  489. 1863.  Longs 
Oherenz.— Jes.  Rel.  1671,  85,  1858.  Nation  des  8or- 
deis.— Jes.  Rel.  1632, 14, 1858.  Nebioerini.— Cham- 
plain  (1618) ,  CEuvres,  lll,  295, 1870.  Neoerinks.— 
Clinton  (1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  276, 1855. 
Vepeaangs.— Pike,  Exped.,  pt  1,  app.,  62,  1810. 
Nepeainka.— Clinton  (1745)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI, 281,1855.  Vepeaaina.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.Inds., 
I,  139,  1824.  Nepioarinis.— Lahontan,  New  Voy., 
I,  143,  1703.  Hepioinguia.— Chauvignerie  (1736) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  554,  18.'>3. 
Hepioireniana.— Heriot,  Trav.,  195. 1807.  Nepiciri- 
niana.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  ii,  48.  1753. 
Nepiaoenioona.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  127, 
1816.  Hepiaeriniona.— LaBarre(1682)inN.Y.Doc. 
C^l.  Hint.,  IX,  196, 185.5.  Hepiain.— Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay,  map,  1744.  Nepiaincuia.— Mackenzie,  Voy., 
xlil,1801.  Hepiairini.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,231, 

1703.    Nepiaaeniniena Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 

Col. Hist.,  IX, 599, 1856.  Napiaaaia.—Boudi not, Star 
in  the  West,  127, 1816.  Heniaaariena.— Du  Chefoieau 
(1681 )  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  160, 1855.  Nepia- 
■eriniens.~Doc.  of  1697.  ibid.,  669.  Hepiaainga.— 
Doc.  of  1695,  ibid.,  699.  N^iaainguaa.— Ibid.,  602. 
H^iaainiena.— Ibid.,  596.  Hepiaairiena.— Du  Ches- 
ncau  (1681),  ibid.,  160.  Nepiaairiniena.— Doc.  of 
1693,  ibid.,  566.  Nibiaairiniena.— Park  man.  Pio- 
neers, 851.  1883.  Nipeoariniena.— Colden  (1727), 
Five  Nations,  28,  1747.  Hiparcineana.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  i,  807,  ifel.  Kipicirinlan.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1639. 14,  1858.  Hipisierinii.— Champlain 
(1615),  CEuvres,  iv,  21,  1870.  Hlpiainga.— Cox, 
Columbia  R.,  ii,  142.  1831.  Nipisinfuea.— Henry, 
Trav.,  30,  1809.  Nipiainka.— German  Flats  conf. 
(1770)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiHt.,vni,  229, 1857.  Kipi- 
siriniena.— Jes.  Rel.  1636. 69, 1858.  Kipiaainga.— Doc. 
of  1741  In  N.Y.  Doc. Col. Hist.. IX,  1()80, 1855.  Nipis- 
•inguea.— Du  Chesneau  (1679).  ibid.,  133.  Nipia- 
aina.— Smith.  Bouquet's  Expcd.,  69.  1766.  Hipia- 
airinien8.->Jes.  Rel.  1641, 81, 1858.  NlpiMirinioek.— 
Trumbull,  Algonk.  Names  for  Man,  18,  1871 
(=*small  lake  men').  Nipittingaaa.— Lettres 
Fxlif.,  1, 696. 1838.  Kippaingnea.— Frontenac  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  182. 18.55.  Hipaaag.— 
Lear  (1792)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Ind.  All.,  i,  244, 1832. 
Nypiaainga.— Lamberville  (1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  489,  1853.  Hypiina.— Long,  Exped. 
St  Peters  R.,  ii,  151,  1824.  Odiahk-wa-gami.— Bar- 
aga, Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  ii,  1878  (Chippewa  name; 
Cuoq  renders  it  'at  the  last  water.'  but  Chamber- 
lain prefers*  [peoplel  on  theot  her  sideof  the  lake'). 
Odiahkwa-Oainig.  — Trumbull,  Algonk.  Names 
for  Man,  18, 1872  ('people  of  the  Itrnt  lake';  from 
<«AA:iiYi  •  at  the  end  of.  pami  iake'  or 'water': 
Chippewa  name).  O-dish-quag-um-aM.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ll,  189,  1852.  0-dish-quag- 
um-eea.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  91,  18,'iO. 
Odishqaahramne.— Wilson,  Ojebway  I^ng.,  157, 
1H74  (-  'Algonquin  Indians').  Otick-waga-mi.— 
Cuoq,   Lex.    Iroq.,    42,    1882.     Ontbkoaagami.— 


Jes.  Rel.  1671,  35,  1858.  Ontiaquagamis.— Andre 
(1671)  quoted  by  Shea.  C^ath.  Mjss.,  365,  1856. 
Haierimi.— Champlaln  ( 1616).  (Euvres.  iv,  61, 1870. 
Piairinina.— Ibid.,  63, 1870.  Qoiennontateronona.— 
Sagard  (1636).  Can.,  iv,  index,  1866.  doieononta- 
teronona.— Ibid.,  in, 7.')0, 1866.  Skaghaanaa.— Mess, 
of  1763  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist .  vii,  M4,  1^56. 
Skaghquanoghronoa.— >Johnson  (1763),  ibid.,  582. 
Skaeanaronona.— Sagard  (1636).  Can.,  in.  727, 1866. 
Skekanaronona.— Ibid.,  i,  148, 1866.  Skekwanan-hro- 
non. — Cuoq,  Lex.  Iroq.,  42, 1883  (Mohawk  name). 
Bkequaneronon.— Sagard  (1632).  Can.,  iv,  Huron 
Diet.,  1866.  Skighqiuui.— Livingston  (1701)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col,  Hist..  IV,  899,  1854.  Sorcerers.— Mac- 
lean, Can.  Savage  Folk,  859,  1896  (English  ren- 
dering of  name  by  which  they  were  Known  to 
early  French  missionaries^.  Bquekaneronons. — 
Sagard  (1G36),  Can.,  1,172,  1866  (Huron  name). 
Tnskwawgomeeg.— Tanner,  Narr,,  316. 1H80  (Ottawa 
name). 

Hipky.  Probably  a  Ix>wer  Creek  town, 
as  **Appalya,  beloved  nian  of  Nipky,"  is 
mentioned  arnontf  the  Lower  Creek  chiefs 
in  a  document  dated  Frederica,  Ga.,  in 
1747.—McCall,  Hist.  Ga,,  i,  367,  1811. 

Hipmno  {(rom  Ninamatigj  *  fresh- water 
fishinjr  place').  Tne  inland  tribes  of 
central  Massachui^etts  living  chiefly  in 
the  8.  part  of  Worcester  co.,  exteniling 
into  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island. 
Their  chief  seats  were  on  the  headwaters 
of  Blackstone  and  Quinebaug  rs.,  and 
about  the  ponds  of  Brookfield .  Hassana- 
mesit  seems  to  have  been  their  principal 
village  in  1674,  but  their  village^  had  no 
apparent  political  connection,  and  the 
different  parts  of  their  territory  were  sub- 
ject to  their  more  powerful  neighbors, 
the  Massachuset,  Wampanoag,  Narragan- 
set,  and  Mohegan,  and  even  tributary  to 
the  Mohawk.  The  Nashua,  dwelKng  far- 
ther N.,  are  sometimes  classed  with  the 
Nipmuc,  but  were  rather  a  distinct  body. 
The  New  England  missionaries  had  7 
villages  of  Christian  Indians  among  them 
in  1674;  but  on  the  outbreak  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  the  next  year  almo.*<t  all 
of  them  joined  the  hostile  tribes,  and 
at  its  close  fled  to  Canada  or  westward 
to  the  Mahican  and  other  tribes  on  the 
Hudson. 

The  following  villages  and  bands  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Nipmuc:  Acoome- 
meck,  Chalmnakongkomun,  Chachau- 
bunkkakowok,  Ha<lley  Indians,  Hassa- 
namesit,  Magunka<iuog,  Manchaug,  Man- 
exit,  Massomuck,  Med  field,  Menemesseg, 
Metewemeeick,  Missogkonnog,  Musketa- 
quid,  Nashobah,  Niche waug,  Okomma- 
kamesit,  Pakachoog,  Quabaug,  Quahmsit, 
Quantisset,  (Quinebaug,  Segunesit,  Squaw- 
keag,  Tatuma«ket,  Totai)oag,  Wacuntug, 
WenimesHct,  and  Wonintuck.  (j.  m.) 
Haepamut— Williams  (1&37)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
C^ir.  4th  8..  VI.  190,  1><63.  Neepmucka.— Ibid..  3d 
8.,  IX., 300,  1846.  Neepnet— Williams  (m.  1636), 
ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi.  1H8,  1863.  Heipnett— Wlnthrop 
(1632)  quoted  by  Barber.  Hist.  CaAI^  570,   1841. 


Hepmeta.— Higginson  (1637)  in  Ma.««.   Hist.  Soc. 
'-:iri..4  •  ...-.- 

ns  (1676),  ibid.,  3d s., 

mey  and  Hall,  Ind. 

U.— Maurault,    Aber 

ted    by 
Chron.,  19. 18,%.     Nipmuckt  —Williams  (1660)  in 


Coll. .4th  8.,vii.:^96, 1865  (misprint?).  Hep  mock.— 
Stephens  (1676),  ibid.,  3d s.,  X.  117, 1849.  Vepnet  — 
Mckennev  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  82,  18.54. 


Hibenett.— Maurault,    Abenakis,   2,    1866.      Nip- 

"  e.    Ind. 


moog.— Writer  of   1675  quoted    by   Drake. 
Chron.,  19. 18,%.     Nipmucks  -Williams  (16C 
R.  I.   Col.  Rec..  T.   40.  18.56.    Hipmug.— T^Her  of 
1675  in  N.  H.  Hist.  g^^,P^J^,y ^B^g^f??-^- 
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Elid  a659)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inch.,  bk.  2, 
SO,  IW^.  Vipiiet— Eliot  (1W9)  quoted  by  Barber, 
Hw.  Coll., 670,  IMl.  Hipaett— Dudlev  (1631)  in 
X.  H.  Hi5t.  Soc.  Ctoll,,  iv.  226,  1834.  Vopnat— 
Writer  of  1M7  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 
IS.  1*48^ 

Hipoaa.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mb^sion,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  May  4, 
1860) .    Perhaps  the  same  as  Nipomo. 

llipoBO.  A  former  village  under  San 
Lois  Obispo  mission,  8  m.  inland  from 
San  Luis  Obispo,  Cal.  Perhaps  the  same 
village  (Nipoma)  given  by  Taylor  as  near 
Santa  Inez  miasion. 

>lp*m<. — Schumacher  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1874, 
142,18%. 

Viqaateaqneiiia.  A  Chnmashan  village 
on  one  ot  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  , 


probably  Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 
■iqaeiaiiHiiliia. — Wheeler   Surv.  Rep.. 

Jiaquwiwqnelna.— Cabrillo  (15^)  in  Smith; 


Surv.  Rep.,   vii.  311, 


Ct>lec.  Doe,  Fla..  186, 1867. 

Hiquipoa.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
either  ^mta  Rosa  or  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal., 
in  1M2. 

V^1lipo•.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla..  181. 1857.  Vqnipoa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  17, 186S. 

Hirdlim.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Kin^^naitmiut  subtril)e  of  the  Okomiut 
Eskimo  on  the  x.  coast  near  the  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in 6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,map,  1888. 

Hiaal  (Alwi/).  A  division  of  the  Chi- 
nook tril>e  formerly  residing  on  Nasal  r., 
Pacific  CO.,  Wash. " 

OiLalilaa.— Boas,  Chinook  TextM,  260, 1894  (own 
name).  Haaal.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211,  1857. 
KaaL — Boaa,  op.  cit. 

Viscak  (*  bustard  M.  A  tribe  or  divi- 
sion mentioned  witn  other  Algonquian 
tribes  of  the  region  between  L.  SupJerior 
and  Hudson  bay  in  the  Prise  de  Possession 
( 1671 )  in  Perrot,  M^m.,  293, 1864.  They 
were  perhaps  a  gens  of  the  Ottawa. 

Hiahinam  (from  nisenani,  *our  rela- 
tions*). The  southern  branch  of  the 
Maidn,  occupying  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
Cal.  While  this  portion  of  the  Maidu 
is  in  some  ways  distinct  from  the  north- 
em  branches,'  all  of  this  family  are  so 
similar  in  every  respect  that  even  without 
the  fact  of  the  complete  linguistic  unity 
which  they  represent  it  would  seein 
illo^cal  to  separate  them.  The  Nishinam 
divisions  and  villages,  which  were  once 
populous  and  numerous  along  Bear  r. ,  are 
as  follows:  DipUions — Koloma,  Pusune, 
Vemak,  and  Wapumne.  Villager — Bush- 
amul,Chuemdu,  Hamitinwoliyu,  Intanto, 
Kaluplo,  Kapaka,  Lelikian,  Lidlipa,  Mu- 
lamcnapa,  Opelto,  Pakanchi,  Pulakatu, 
Shokumimlepi,  Shutamul,  Solakiyu,  Ta- 
lak,  Toanimbuttuk,  and  Yokolimdu.  See 
Maidu^  Pujunan  Family.  (r.  b.  D. ) 

KaUaaoBu— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,282, 
1877.  Vaa-ce-BOB.— Merriam  in  Science.  N.  8., 
XII.  914,  1904  (or,  Nishinam).  Tainkoyo.— Cur- 
tin.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1885.  Tanko.— Dixon, 
infu,  19Q3  (northern  Maldu  name:  probably 
from  to*,  *we«t':  Tai-nko,  'havinff  the  west'). 
Taakam.— Chever  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  1870.  ii,  28, 
187L 


Hif  htawekulfuihtiin  (NV-ctu-we-otM^-HiC' 
tdn),  A  former  village  of  the  Chastacosta 
on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890. 

HiBibonrounik.  One  of  the  four  divisions 
of  the  Cree.— Jes,  Rel.  1658, 22, 1858. 

Hiflka.  The  dialectic  name  for  one  of 
the  three  Chimmesyan  divisions,  the 
other  two  being  the  Kitk.saQ  and  the 
Tsimshian.  In  tradition,  art,  and  manner 
of  living  these  three  divisions  are  closely 
allied,  with  such  geographic  differences 
as  would  naturally  occur.  In  language 
less  than  one-third  of  the  vocabulary  is 
common  to  all,  a  like  proportion  varies 
in  accent,  while  the  remainder  is  different 
and  more  Ux^al  in  character.  Dialectic 
differences  are  much  less  marked  between 
the  two  intt»rior  river  divisions  than  be- 
tween either  of  them  and  the  Tsimshian 
of  the  coast. 

The  territory  of  the  Niska  includes  Ob- 
8er\'atory  inlet,  Na^  bay,  and  the  drain- 
age basin  of  Nass  r.  and  its  tributaries, 
but  those  northern  sources  that  interlock 
with  the  Iskoot  and  the  Stikine  rs.  are 
claimed  also  by  theTahltan,  and  over  this 
contention  have  occurred  many  wars  that 
havealwayskeptthese  people  apart.  The 
Niska  villages  nave  always  been  on  the 
main  river  and  show  evidence  of  consid- 
erable size.  The  houses,  in  a  single  row, 
follow  the  contour  of  the  shore;  they  are 
built  of  hewn  timbers  in  the  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  with  a  central  onen  fire- 
place of  gravel,  and  a  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof.  Carved  heraldic  columns  stand  in 
front,  in  which  the  crest  of  the  deceased 
is  shown  at  the  ba'-e  and  that  of  the  suc- 
cessor at  the  t*)p,  and  in  one  old  village 
grave-houses  of  logs  surmounted  by  ani- 
mal and  bird  forms  in  wocmI  and  stone, 
representing  the  totemic  emblems  of  the 
dead,  rest  on  the  river  l>ank  in  the  midst 
of  the  columns. 

With  the  establishment  of  missions  the 
older  villages  have  generally  been  de- 
serted and  the  people  are  being  concen- 
trated at  three  points,  under  the  super- 
vision of  missionaries  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  small  modem  dwellings 
are  taking  the  place  of  the  old  communal 
house.  Modern  ideas  prevail,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  is  a  credit  to 
both  their  teachers  and  themselves. 
The  villages,  p»ast  and  present,  tojjether 
with  the  more  important  village  sites,  are: 
Kincolith,  Kitaix,  I^kkulzap  or  Green- 
ville, G  win  work,  Lakungida  or  Ankee^r, 
Kisthemuwelgit  or  Willshilhtumwill- 
willgit,  Qunahhair,  Kitwinshilk,  Sheaksh, 
Aiyansh,  Kitlakdamix,  and  Kitwinlkole. 
Other  town  names  have  been  given,  as 
follows,  but  these,  wholly  or  in  part,  may 
duplicate  some  of  the  above:  Kitahon, 
Kitangata,  Kitlakaous,  and  Andeguale. 

The  Niska  were  divide<l  geographically 
into  the  Kitkahteejjg^  ■j^.^^|>\e^.O(j|^>pr 
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valley'),  including  those  below  the  can- 
yon, and  the  Kitanweliks  ( 'people  of  the 
upper  river'),  comprising  those  above 
this  point. 

Tradition  tells  that  long  ago  when  the 
pdncipal  village  was  across  the  river 
to  the  southward,  some  little  boys  were 
amusing  themselves  by  catching  salmon, 
cutting  plils  in  their  backs  in  which  they 
inserted  flat  stones,  and  then  letting  them 
^,  playing  they  were  whales.  This  so 
mcensed  the  guardian  spirit  that,  rising 
from  the  mountain  to  the  southward 
enveloped  in  a  wide  spreading  black 
cloud  that  changed  day  into  night,  with 
eyes  of  flame  and  voice  of  thunder,  he 
rolled  down  the  mountain  side  as  a  river 
of  fire  and  swept  the  village  away.  The 
people  fled  across  the  nver  and  took 
refuge  on  the  hills  until  quiet  was  re- 
stored, when  they  divided,  some  settling 
at  Kitlakdamix  and  there  retaining  the 
old  name  of  Kitauwiliks,  while  the  others, 
founding  Kitwin^hilk  on  the  rocks  over- 
looking the  rapids,  were  ever  afterward 
known  by  the  name  of  their  village  as 
*The  people  amon|^  the  lizards.* 

The  social  organization  is  founded  upon 
matriarchy,  and  is  dependent  upon  the 
existence  of  four  exogamous  parties,  dis- 
tinguished bv  their  crests,  who  inter- 
marry and  who  supplement  one  another 
on  all  occasions  oi  ceremony.  These 
parties  are  subdivided  into  families  who 
are  represented  by  minor  crests  but  who 
still  retain  the  party  emblem.  These 
four  parties  are:  (1)  Laghkepo,  repre- 
sented by  the  Wolf  and  having  as  its 
subdivisions  the  Brown-bear,  Crow, 
Crane,  and  Red-wing  flicker;  (2)  Lagh- 
keak,  represented  by  the  £^le  and  hav- 
ing as  its  subdivisions  the  Beaver,  Owl, 
Dog-fish,  and  Squirrel;  (3)  Kanhadda, 
represented  by  the  Raven  and  having  as 
its  subdivisions  the  Frog,  Sea-lion,  Scul- 
pin,  and  Star-fish;  (4)  Kishpootwada, 
represented  by  the  Killer-whale  and  hav- 
ing as  its  subdivisions  the  Osprey  and 
the  Bear-under- Water.  (Boas  gives  the 
following  subdivisions:  Gyitkadok,  Lak- 
seel,  Laktiaktl,  Gyitgyigyenik,  Gyitwul- 
nakyel,  Gyiskabenak,  Lakloukst,  Gy- 
iteaek,  Laktsemelik,  and  Gyisgahast. 
He  assigns  the  first  two  to  the  Raven 
phratry,  the  next  three  to  the  Wolf 
phratry,  the  four  following  to  the 
Eagle  phratry,  and  the  last  to  the  Bear 
phratry.) 

The  Niska  look  to  the  river  for  their 
food  supply,  which  consists  principally 
of  salmon  and  eulaehon.  Indeed  it  is 
owing  to  the  enormous  number  of  the 
latter  fish  that  run  in  to  spawn  in  the 
early  spring  that  the  name  Nass,  mean- 
ing 'the  stomach,  or  food  depot*,  has  been 
given  to  the  river. 

In  1902  the  tK)puIation  of  the  Niska 
towns  was  842;  in  1906,  814.     (<*•  't-  ^- ) 


Hus  River  Indiaiu.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869, 
668, 1870.  HMcah.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff..Vic- 
toria,  1872.  VaMan.—Horetzky,  Canada  on  Pac., 
126,  1874.  ITasqa.— Doreey  In  Am.  Antiq.,  xix, 
277, 1897.  KdUi.— Dunn,  Hist.  Oregon,  279, 1844. 
Kasx^— Boas  in  Zeit.  fQr  Etbnol..  231.  1888. 
Kiahjpur.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  432, 1896.  KiaUou— 
Horetzky,  op.  cit,  219.  Kiaka. — ^Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  CoL,  113b,  1884.  Hbk'a'.— 
Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  48,  1895. 
Hi»-kah.— Olbbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  i,  148, 1877. 
KoM-ka.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  818.  1885.  Old- 
naM.— Scott  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  86th  -Cong.,  1st 
sess..  115, 1860  (probably  identical). 

Hitkap.  Mentioned  with  the  Smnlka- 
mish  as  bands  residing  on  the  Muckle- 
shoot  res..  Wash.  Perhaps  a  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Payallnp. 

Koowjope.— Goenell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Uap.  1867, 388. 1858. 
White  River  Indians.— Gosncll  in  lofl.  Aff.  Rep. 
1866,  388, 1867. 

HisqnalU.  A  Salish  tribe  on  und  about 
the  river  of  the  same  name  flowing  into 
the  8.  extension  of  Puget  sd.,  Wash. 
The  Nisqualli  res.  is  on  Nisqualli  r.  be- 
tween Pierce  and  Thurston  cos.  The 
name  has  also  been  extended  to  apply  to 
those  tribes  of  the  e.  side  of  Puget  sd. 
speaking  the  same  dialect  as  the  above. 
Such  are  the  Puyallup,  Skagit,  Snoho- 
mish, Snokwalmu,  and  Stilakwamish. 
Mitsukwic  was  a  former  Nisqualli  village. 
The  Nisqualli  made  a  treatv  with  the 
United  States  at  Medicine  cr. ,  Wash. ,  Dec. 
26,  1854,  ceding  certain  lands  and  reserv- 
ing others.  The  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
20, 1857,  defined  the  present  Nisqualli  res. 
AskwalU.— QaUicbet.  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  31 
(Calapooya  name).  Ltsx^aU.— Qibbs.  Nestucca 
voeab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Nestucfa  name).  Kaaqnally.-- 
White  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hep.,  460,  1843.  He«iuall&.— 
Duflotde  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  335. 1844.  KewiuaUy.— 
U.  S.  Stat,  at  LarKe.  XI.  895, 1H67.  Kes-qaalet.— 
Smet,  Letters.  231.  1^3.  Kez  qually.— HineH, 
Oregon,  29,  1851.  Hiakwfli.— (Jatschet  in  Proc. 
A.  A.  A.  8.,  XXXI, 677, 1882.  HiekwaUi— Gibbs in 
Cont.N.  A.  Ethnol.,1,178. 1877  (ust'd collectively). 
Hiequaliee.— Domenech,  Desert*  N.  A.,  i,  442, 1860. 
KiequaUii.— Sterrett  (1855)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  26, 
84th  Cong..  Istse&s.,  65. 1856.  KitquaUv.— Hale  in 
U.S.  Expl.  Exped..  Vi,211, 1846.  K^equalU.— Olbbe, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  (name  strictly  belongs  to  the 
village  at  the  first  aam  on  Nisqualli  r.).  Qnal- 
liamiah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  688,  1857, 
Qnallyamieh.— Lane  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  ibid., 
I.  621 ,  1851.  Skwale.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.. 
VI.  211,  1846.  8k'wa-l^(ibe.— McCaw,  Puyallup 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1885  (Puyallup  name). 
Skwali.— Latham  in  Trans.  Pnlloi.  Soc.  Lond., 
71.  1856.  Skwalliahmith.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  178.  1877.  8kwal«.— Gallatin  (1846)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  402.  1853.  Bqoalli- 
ah-mi«h.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435,  1855. 
SqualUa-mith.— Tolmie,  ibid.,  434.  Sqaallvah- 
mieh.— Stariing  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170,  1862. 
Squallyamieh.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond., 
I.  224,  IHil.  Bquawleee.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  80th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  10.  1848.  Bquiath.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1856.  265. 1857.  Te«  Ska£lU  amim.— Oat- 
schet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  105  (L4kmiut- 
Kalapuya  name). 

HisBowaquet.  An  Ottawa  chief,  known 
to  the  French  as  I^  Fourche,  who  during 
most  of  his  life  ret^ided  at  Michilimackinac, 
Mich.  He  is  said  to  have  been  made 
head  chief  of  his  tril>e  as  early  as  1721 
(Grignon  in  Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  in,  198, 
1857).  at  which  time  Charles  OeLanglade, 
his  close  friend  and  aid,  married  his  sis- 
ter Domitilde.     Nit«owaquet  allied  him- 
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self  with  the  French  in  their  war  with  the 
Engli^,  and  it  is  »aid  was  present  at  Ft 
Doqoeane  at  the  time  of  Braddock's  de- 
feat.   He  is  said  to  have  been  still  living 
in  1780  (I>raperin   Wis.  Hist  CJoll.,  ni, 
199,    1857;  Mich.     Pion.    Coll.,   x,  406, 
188S).     His  name  is  also  spelled  Niseaooa- 
kooad  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  vii,  125,  1876). 
Sitaliamrits.      One  of    the  4  Alibamn 
towns  formerly  existing  w.  of  the  con- 
fluence of  Cabo  (Cahawba)  and  Alabama  ' 
rs.,  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala. 

Ktahmnritlix.— LAttr^,  Carte  des  Etats-Unis,  1784. 
nukunita. — JefTeryp,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

Vitak.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on  the 
K.  sdde  of  Knik  bay,  at  the  head  of /Jook 
inlet,  Alaska,  containing  15  persons  in 
1880. 

Ktak.— Baker,  G«og.  Diet.  Alaska.  1901.  Ktakh.— 
P«?CToff  in  lOih  Census.  Alaska.  29. 18M. 

Witrnkoakittipiipiki  ('obstinate').  A 
band  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Ve-ta'>ka-«ki-tai-vap'-ikB.— Harden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  VaU  264,  18G2  (trans,  'people  that 
have  their  own  way  * ) .  Vif-ak-ofr-kH-a-pap-ikB. — 
Grinnell.  Blaekfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209,  im  Oksti- 
■ate.— Ibid.,  225. 

Vxtawalika.  Given  as  a  Chimmeayan 
tribe  on  upper  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabe.  Brit  Col.,  113b, 
1884. 

Vitmwjika  ( '  lone  eaters ' ) .    A  band  of 
the  Pie)i;an  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
I«aM  BatciB.~Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225,  1892.    Hi-tav'-yikt.— Ibid..  209. 

HitBkeqium.  A  small  tribe  or  division 
living  about  Nicheku  lake,  Unsava,  Cana- 
da; probably  a  Nancapee  band. 
Tfitflf^ii—  Min<1  Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  117, 1868. 
Jitcklk  Irim— ittchs.  — BeUin,  map,  1766.  Kitohik 
IriBMaeCx.— La  Tour,  map,  1779.  HitehikB.— Jef- 
ferya,  French  Dom..  pt.  1,  map,  ITH. 

iliteL  A  Chumashan  village  on  Santa 
Cruz  id.  (the  San  l.ucas  of  Cabrillo), 
Cal.  in  1542.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith, 
Colec  Doc  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Vitk-MBgt.  The  nith -songs  (Norwe- 
Kian  nilhj  'contention ' )  of  the  Greenland 
Eskimo  are  a  species  of  word  duel  in 
which  the  audience  present  has  the  de- 
ciding voice,  a  sort  of  decision  by  **8Dng 
and  dance'*  of  private  quarrels  and  dis- 
putes— primitive  arbitration,  as  it  were. 
As  described  by  Crantz  ( 1767)  and  Egede 
(1746)  this  institution  is  as  follows:  When 
a  Greenlander  considers  himself  injared 
in  any  way  by  another  person,  he  com- 
poses'about  him  a  satirical  song,  which 
he  rehearses  with  the  help  of  his  inti- 
mates*. He  then  challenges  the  offending 
one  to  a  duel  of  song.  One  after  another 
the  two  disputants  sing  at  each  other 
their  wisdom,  wit,  and  satire,  supported 
by  their  partisans,  until  at  last  one  is  at 
his  wit'send,  when  the  audience,  who  are 
the  jury,  make  known  their  decision. 
The  matter  is  now  settled  for  good,  and 
the  contestants  must  be  friends  again  and 
not  recall  the  matter  which  was  in  dis- 
pute, t^rede  styled  this  son^  contest 
"the  common  mode  of  avenging  one's 
self  in  Greenland."     To  make  his  oppo- 


nent the  laughing  stock  of  the  comnin- 
nity  is  a  sweet  morsel  of  revenge  for  an 
Eskimo.  The  general  opinion  of  trav- 
elers and  others  is  that  the  **8ong  duel*' 
was  a  very  useful  and  even  praiseworthy 
social  institution,  and  Nansen  expresses 
his  regret  that  on  the  w.  coast  of  Green- 
land it  has  been  abolished  by  the  mis- 
sionaries. On  the  E.  coast  it  lingers,  as 
Nansen  reports,  in  the  form  of  the  so- 
called  **drum  dance,"  the  only  real  judi- 
cial institution  of  these  Eskimo.  The  fear 
of  public  shame  is  very  powerful  as  a  fac- 
tor in  social  betterment.  This  remark- 
able restriction  of  vengeance  and  modifi- 
cation of  the  duel  has  been  largely  over- 
looked by  sociologists.  Boas  reports  the 
nith-songas  still  in  vogue  among  the  Es- 
kimo of  Baffin  land,  where  **  downright 
hostile  feelings  and  personal  grudges  are 
settled  by  the  opponents  meeting  on  a 
fixed  occasion  and  singing  songs  at  each 
other";  and  S wanton  reports  an  analo- 
gous custom  among  the  Tlingit,  entered 
into  by  opposing  phratries.  Brinton  ( Es- 
says of  Amer.,  287,  1890)  gives  a  speci- 
men of  this  poetic  duel,  nimishca  by 
Rink.  Consult  also  Egede,  Descr.  of 
Greenland,  153,  1745;  Crantz,  Hist,  of 
Greenland,  178, 1767;  Nansen,  Firpt  Cross- 
ing, 337,  1890;  Steinmetz,  Entwickl.  der 
Strafe,  ii,  67-76,  1892.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Hitikikiks  (Nit'-ik-skikB,  Mone  fight- 
ers'). AbandofthePiegauandalsoof  the 
Kainah  tribe  of  the  Siksika. — Grinnell, 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209,  1892. 

Hitiiiat  A  Nootka  tril)e  on  a  tidal  lake 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  Pop.  198  in  1906.  Their 
villages  are  Carmanah,  Clo-oose,  Tso- 
oqnabna,  and  Wyah. 

ITettiaat.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Aur,  1,  1862. 
Kitea  aht.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Victoria.  1872.  Kiti- 
naht.— Sproat^  Savage  Life,  308,  1>6H.  Nitinat.— 
Galiano.  Viaje,  28, 1802.  Hi'tinath.— Boa«,  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  31,  1890.  Hittanat.— Kelley, 
Oregon,  68, 1830  (given  as  a  village).  Hitten-aht.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  1M8.  1883.  Hittenat— Seoul er  (1846) 
in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i  2^4,  1H18.  Hitti- 
naht«.—Whymper,  Travels.  74,  1869.'  Hittinat.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251, 1862. 

Hitottiksiittaniki  ( ^  kill  dose  by ' ) .     A 
band  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Cll  CloM  By.— Gnnnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225,  1892.    Hi-tof -u-ksis-itan  iks.— Ibid.,  '209. 

Hia^e  (Xt-udj^,  Mower  part  of  a 
stream').  A  former  village  of  the  Kansa 
on  Kansas  r.,  about  4  m.  above  the  site 
of  Kansas  Citv,  Mo. — J.  O.  Dorsey,  Kansa 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  K,  1882. 

Hiueuomokai  (udm  sijornifien  *otf?pring 
of  two  sisters ' ) .  The  Buzzard  clan  of  the 
Pima. 

Hi-ue-ndmO-kaL— Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  254.  1890.  Huey-kech-emk.— ten  Kale,  Reizen 
in  N.  A.,  155,  1885. 

Hiutang.  A  village  of  the  Kingnait- 
miut  subtribe  of  the  Okomiut  Eskimo  on 
Kingnait  fjord,  k.  Baffin  land. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Hiuyaka  ( *  New  York  * ) .  A  subordinate 
settlement  of  the  \5§|^/,?,te,V«5g^- 
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fuskee,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r., 
20  m.  above  Oak  fuskee,  in  Cleburne  co., 
Ala.  It  was  settled  in  1777  by  Tukpafka 
Creeks  from  the  Chattahoochee.  It  was 
first  called  by  another  name,  but  after 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Creeks  in  New 
York,  Aug.  7, 1790,  it  received  the  above 
appellation.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Mew  YarcAu.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  371,1857. 
Hew  YauoM.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  Ii,  889,  1851. 
Kew-yau-oau.— Hawkins  (1799) .  Sketch,  45. 46, 11M8. 
Hew  Yauoo.— r.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1825),  326,  1837. 
Hew-yau-kau.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  381, 
1854.  Hew  York.— Blount  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Pap., 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  440,  1832.  Hew  Youoka.— Flint,  Ind. 
Ware,  202. 1833.  Hiuyix*-— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  139,  1884,  Howyawfer.— Barnard  (179(3) 
in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  882,  1832.  Hno 
Yaucau.— Hawkins  (1814),  ibid..  860. 

Hiuyaka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation 
on  New  Yorker  cr.,  as.  branch  of  Deep 
Fork,  about  Tp.  13  N.,  R.  10  or  11  E., 
Okla.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii, 
186,  1888. 

Kiwanthike  (Ni'-wW^d'-ke,  *  water  per- 
son'). A  sul^ns  of  the  Pakhtha,  the 
Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  239,  1897. 

Kizora  (from  nijor,  nixor^  said  to  mean 
'captive').  A  tenn  said  to  have  been 
applied  by  the  Pima  of  s.  Arizona  to 
**  thase  Indians  whom  the  nations  beyond 
capture  in  their  wars  among  themselves, 
and  whom  the  Yuma  and  JPapago  after- 
ward bring  to  Altar  and  other  places  to 
sell  as  captives  or  slaves,  of  whatever 
nation  they  mav  be"  (Font,  1775-76, 
cited  bv  Coues,  6arc^8  Diary,  446,  1900; 
Orozcoy  Berra,  Geog.,  350,  1864).  Ac- 
cording to  Garcc^'S,  the  term  Nifores  was 
one  of  the  names  which  the  Pima  applied 
to  the  Yavapai.  C(.  Geiiizaros. 
Hiehoras.— Mtihlenpfordt.  Mejico,  li,  537,  1844. 
Hiforaa.— Garc^^s  (1770)  cited  by  Arricivita,  ChP6n. 
SerAflca,  ii.  4.'>5, 1792  (here  applied  to  Yavapai). 
Hiforet.— Garc<^8  (1775-76),  Diary.  446,  1900  (ap- 
plied to  Yavapai).  Higoraa.— Raynal,  Indies,  vi, 
map,  1788.  Hiior.— Kino  (ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hi.st. 
Mex.,4th8.,T.849,1856.  Hyoraa.— Orozcoy  Berra, 
GeoK,  350. 1864.  H^jorea.— Ibid.  Hy  otea.  — Villa- 
Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2,  407,  1748.  Hiqioraa.— 
Aloedo,  Dic.Geoc.,  iv,218, 1788.  Hi«om.— Morell!, 
Fasti  Novi  Orbis.  46,  1776.  Horaguaa.— Garc68 
(1771)  cited  by  Coues,  Garc<58  Diary  (177^76),  31, 
1900. 

Nkahlimiluh  {N'-kah-li-mil'tJi).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  ne^ir  the  mouth  of 
upper  Nicola  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Dawson  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ir,   44,  1891. 

Hkaih.  A  Ntlakyaimmuk  village  not  far 
from  Stryne,  in  the  interior  of  British  Co- 
lumbia. Pop.  4  in  1896,  after  which  date 
it  seems  to  have  been  confused  with  a 
town  called  Nkya. 

Hkaih.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  434, 1896.    H-wa-ih.— Ibid.,  . 
18H5,  196.  1886. 

Kkakim  ( 'despised ',  becau.«e  the  people 
of  this  place  were  of  low  social  status  and 
much  looked  down  upon  by  the  Spuz- 
zum  people).  A  village  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Spuzzum,  Fraser 
r,  Brit.  Col. 

H'ka'kim.— Uill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can,, 
5,  1899. 


Vk9ktko  {Nqa^kiko,  Mittle rotten  water', 
or  *  bad  water ' ).  A  village  of  the  Upper 
Fraser  band  of  Ntlakyapamak  on  the  w. 
side  of  Fraser  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton, 
Brit.  Col. 

Hqalctko.— Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n. 
172,  1900.  H'ta'-ko.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4, 1899. 

Nkamaplix.  A  division  of  Okinagan 
under  the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agency, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  232  in  1906. 
En  ke-map-o-tnbks.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883.  pt.  i,  191, 
1884.  Hkamaplix.— Ibid.,  pt.  n,  166,  1901.  Okana- 
gan.— Ibid.,  pt.  n,  68, 1902. 

Hkamduii  (* confluence',  'entrance'). 
A  village  of  tne  Spences  Bridge  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  at  its  junction  with  the  Nicola, 
about  24i  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  C'Ol. 
Pop.  81  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
api)ear8. 

Hlo-oom-ain.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  pt.  i,  189,  1884. 
Hioola.— Brit  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria,  1872. 
Hioola  Kouth.— Present  white  man's  name.  H'- 
kam-sheen.— Daw8on  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
H,  44. 1891.  Hkaratoi'n.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  n,  173.  1900.  Hkumeheen.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt.  IT,  166,  1901.  H'kum'tcin.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  £thnoI.  8ur\'.  Can.,  4.  1899. 

Nkamip.  An  Okinagan  division  under 
the  Kamloops-Okanagan  agency,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  70  in  1904,  65  in  1906. 
Bn-ke-mip.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  pt.  I,  191,  1884. 
H-Kamip.— Ibid.,  pt.  n,  166. 1901.  Oaooyooa.— Ibid., 
79, 1878.    0«)yooa,—Ibid.,  1882.  2m,  1883. 

Nkattsim  {Nkattst^m,  'log  bridge  across 
stream. ' —Hill-Tout) .  A  Ntlakyapamuk 
village  on  the  e.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  about 
38  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.,  near  Reefer's 
station,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  Pop.  87  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

He-kat-aap.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  pt.  I,  189,  1884. 
Hkataam.— Ibid.,  pt.  n,  166.  1901.  Hkattai'm.— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  HlHt.,  ii,  169,  1900. 
H'ka'txam.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
6,1899. 

Nkoeitko  (Nqde^itkot  *  little  lake  or 
pond*— Teit;  *  yellow  water'— Hill-Tout). 
A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thompson 
r.,  30  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
H'koakoae'tko.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4, 1899.  Hq6e'itko.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hi*it..  n,  173, 1900. 

Hkoiam  ( N' kolam' ,  *eddy').  A  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  village  on  Fraser  r.,  below  Cisco, 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Can.,  5,  1899. 

Hkoikin  ( XqoVHn,  'black  pine  ridge' ). 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk on  the  E.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  8  m. 
above  Lytton,  Brit.  (>ol. ;  so-called  because 
young  firs  grew  thickly  there.  Pop.  15 
m  1897,  when  last  the  name  appears. 
Hkuaikin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892,  312,  1893. 
H'okoie'kEii.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1899.  Hqakin.— C^n.  Ind.  Aff.  1898.  418, 
1899  (in  combination  with  "Stryne-Nqakin", 
Stryne  being  another  town).  Hqorkln.— Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  n,  172, 1900.  Hquakin.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  230,  1886. 

Hkukapenaoh  (N'k'u'kapenaic,  *  canoes 
transformed  to  stone').  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  right  bank  of 
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«quawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Ilill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Hkuooeai  (  A7-txo^o«ri).  A  Squawmish 
fPfoa  li\dng  on  Howe  sd.,  coast  of  British 
Columbia.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Kkuouktan  (  Nkud^ul-ten  ) .  A  Sq na wmish 
pens  Ii\ing  on  Howe  sd.,  coai^t  of  British 
Colombia.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  K,  1887. 

Vkya  ( AV/fi»Vf ,  from  nqa'iEx,  *  t<5  swim  * ). 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamok  on  the  w/sideof  Fraser  r.,  Brit. 
CoL,  2  m.  below  Lytton.  Pop.  71  in  1901, 
the  Ia«t  time  the  name  appears, 
■ftcttiyak.— Biit.  Col,  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1H72.  Macaymh.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  79,  1878.  Ki- 
k*i'-a. — Dawjion  in  Trans.  Rov.  Poc.  Can.,  sec.  II, 
44,  1S91.  H-kai'i.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Sarv.  Can.,  4,  1X99.  Hkaih.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  8fi3, 
1*7  C">nfu*ed  with  Nkalh.q.v.).  Hkya.— Ibid., 
pt.  u,  IW,  1«1.  Hqa'ia,— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  HiPt..  II.  171.  1900.  Hyakai.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
li«98,  418.  1899. 

Vma  {X-md^,  'stui^eon').  A  gens  of 
the  Potawatonu. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Hmapena  { .V-7«d-;>e-7i<I',  *carp').  A 
gens  of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc. 
So«\,  167,  1877. 

fto  (* beloved  town').  A  Calusa vil- 
lage on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  16th  ctentury. 
I^o.— Fontaneda  (fo.  1575),  Mem.,  Smith  trans., 
19.  1864.  Horn.— Fontaneda  in  Doc.  InM.,  v,  538, 
lh66. 

Voamlaki  (Ilmawi:  'western  d well- 
era.' — Curtin ).  A  Wintun  tribe  formeriy 
living  on  Ix)ng,  Thomes,  and  Elder  crs., 
in  the  mountains  and  on  the  edge  of  the 

elaina  in  Colusa  and  Tehama  cos.,  Cal. 
emee  Laoka.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1^60,  Vome-Laokeem.— Geiger  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
I>ft9,  43S,  I860.  Hmnleki.— Curtin.  Ilmawi  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.E.,  1889  ('west  dwellerB*:  given  as 
Ihnawi  name  of  the  Wintun).  Tekamas.— Hittell, 
HiM.  Cal.,  I,  731.  1898.  Titkainenom.— A.  L. 
Krot'bcr.  Snfn.  1903  (YukI  name). 

Voatak.  A  Nunatogmint  settlement  on 
the  lower  part  of  Noatak  r.,  in  n.  w. 
Alaska. 

Boa taaawittsa.  — Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska, 
60,  1881.  Hoatak.— fiaker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
464.  191*. 

Hobseiuset  A  village,  perhaps  of  the 
Xaoset,  that  was  subject  to  the  Wampa- 
noag;  situated  near  the  present  Dennis, 
Barnstable  co.,  Ma^s.  In  1685  it  was  a 
village  of  the  Praying  Indians. 
Habaqoaiaets.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res..  89.  1821.  Xoba- 
eoaaett.— Hinckley  (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4lh  s.,  ¥,  133.  1861.  Hobsqasdt.— Drake, 
Bk.  Indi^..  bk.  2,  118. 1W8.  Hobsquaaitt— Gookin 
(1674)  In  Ma.<s.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  148,  1806. 
Hobatnasnt.— Bourne  (1674).  ibid.,  197. 

Vocake.  Parched  corn-meal,  a  dish 
which  the  English  colonists  adopted,  with 
its  name,  from  the  Algonquian  tribes  of 
New  England.  Roger  Williams  (Key  to 
Am.  Lang.,  11,  1643)  defines  the  NaVra- 
pinaet  nokehick  as  **  parched  meal,  which 
is  a  readie  very  wholesome  food,  which 
they  eat-with  a  little  water.''  The  Massa- 
chuset  form  as  given  bv  Eliot  is  nookhic, 
the  same  as  noUtik.  Wood,  in  1634,  uses 
the  form   nocake;  Palfrey  (New  Eng.,  i. 


28,  1858)  has  nookhik.  The  word  signi- 
fies *  it  is  soft*,  (a.  F.  c.) 

Hoehak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Chulitna  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  28  in 
1890. 

Koh-chamiat.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1893 
(the  people). 

Hochpeem.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy  formerly  occu- 
pying the  E,  bank  of  the  Hudson  about 
the  site  of  Matteawan,  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
De  Laet  locates  here  the  Pachami,  but 
Ruttenber  says  these  may  have  been  the 
Tankitekes,  and,  indeed,  a  chief  of  the 
latter  bore  the  name  Pacham  or  Pachem. 
They  had  a  village  called  Nochpeem, 
and  others  called  Keskistkonk  and  Pas- 
quasheck,  but  their  principal  one  seems 
to  have  been  called  Canopus,  from  their 
chief.  (.1.  M.) 

Highlanders.— Doc.  of  1660  in N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XIII.  182,  1881.  Highland  Indians.— Doc.  of  1655, 
ibid.,  52.    Hogelaaders.- Breeden  Raedt  (ra.  1630) 

S quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80, 1872 
Dutch  form).  Kodi-Peem.— Van  der  Donck 
L656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid..  72.  Hoohpeem.— 
reaty  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  17, 
1881.  Pachami.— Map  {ea.  1614),  ibid.,  i.  1856. 
Pachamins.- De  Laet  (1638)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  1,  808, 1841. 

Hockay-Belklinne.     See  Nakaidoklini. 

KoooB.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goletaand  Pt Conceixiion,  Cal., in  1542.— 
Cabrillo(1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
183,  1857. 

Hooto.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Koewe.  Mentioned  by  Bartram  (Trav- 
els, 371,  1792)  as  a  Cherokee  settlement, 
about  1775,  on  the  upper  waters  of  Ten- 
nessee r.,  apparently  in  w.  North  Car- 
olina. The  form  can  not  be  certainly 
identified,  but  it  may  be  intended  for 
Ndyd'hl,  *8and  place, ^  or  NQfiyA^hl, 
*  rock  place.*    C(.  Niowe.  (j.  m.) 

Hogaie  (No-ga^-ie).  A  Paviotso  tribe 
of  four  bands,  formerly  living  in  n.  e. 
Nevada,  in  the  vicinity  of  Robinson  dis- 
trict, Spring  valley,  Duckwater,  and 
White  r.  valley;  pop.  200  in  1873.— 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  52,  1874. 

Hogal  (Span.  *  walnut* ).  A  settlement 
of  the  Huichol  to  which  emigrated  those 
who  once  lived  at  Aj^uas  Azules;  situated 
8.  w.  of  Santa  Catarina,  in  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico. The  place  was  afterward  taken  i>o8- 
session  of  by  Mexican  settlers,  but  now 
the  Huichol  are  permitted  to  reside 
therein.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 
256,  1902. 

Hoealet  ( Span. :  *  walnuts ' ) .  A  ruined 
pueblo  8.  of  the  malpais  or  lava  beds  in 
s.  E.  New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Rep.,  V,  88,  1884. 

Hogeling.  A  Kiatagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  outlet  of  L.  Clark,  Alaska;  pop. 
16  in  1890. 

Ho^elingamint.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  164, 
1893  (the  people). 
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Koggai.  A  former  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
la^ on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  having  10  in- 
habitants in  1844. — Zagoskin 'quoted  by 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884. 

Hogwats  (No-mvaUf),  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  near  Potosi,  s.  e.  Nev.  Pop. 
56  in  1878,  including  the  Parumpats. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874, 

Ho  Heart.     See  Nacheriinga. 

Kohioalli.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5^  1860. 

Kohulchinta.  The  highest  Koyukukho- 
tana  village  on  Koyukuk  r.,  on  the  s. 
fork,  3  m.  above  the.  junction.    It  con- 
tained 6  families  in  1885. 
Hohoolohlntn*.— Allen,  Rep..  99, 1887. 

Hohnntiitk  (Nd^xunt^'Ux).  A  Kwa- 
kiutl  tribe  living  at  the  lower  end  of 
Wikeno  lake,  coastof  British  Columbia. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Hoieltsi  (Noie'Utti,  *  burnt  body*).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  the  w.  side  of 
Fraser  r.,  about  23  m.  above  Yale,  Brit. 
Col. — Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
II,  169,  1900. 

Hok.  A  former  Koyukukhotaua  village 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska, 
near  its  mouth;  pop.  50  in  1844. 
Hokhakate. — Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.. 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Kok-khakat.— Zagoskin  quoted 
by  Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  87, 1884. 

Hoka  {NdkCj  *bear  foot').  A  gens  of 
the  Chinnewa 

Hoka.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V.  44.  1885.  No-kaig.— Ibid.,  87  (plural).  Kok'e.— 
Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Koka.  A  chief  of  the  western  Chippewa 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century,  who 
attained  some  celebrity  as  a  leader  and 
hunter.  The  chief  incident  of  his  life 
relates  to  the  war  between  the  Mdewa- 
kanton  and  the  Chippewa  for  pnossession 
of  the  banks  of  the  upper  Mississippi.  In 
1769,  the  year  following  the  battle  of 
Crow  Wing,  Minn. — where  the  Chip- 
pewa, though  maintaining^  their  ground, 
were  hampered  by  inferior  numbers — 
they  determined  to -renew  the  attack  on 
the  Mdewakanton  with  a  larger  force. 
This  war  party,  under  the  leadership 
of  Noka,  referred  to  as  **01d  Noka** 
evidently  on  account  of  his  advanced  age, 
attacked' Shakopee's  village  on  Minnesota 
r.,  Minn.,  the  result  being  a  drawn  battle, 
the  Chippewa  retiring  to  their  own  terri- 
tory without  inflicting  material  damage  on 
their  enemy.  Regarding  Noka's  skill  as 
a  hunter,  it  is  said  that  he  killed  in  one 
day's  hunt,  starting  from  the  mouth  of 
Crow  Wing  r.,  Minn.,  16  elk,  4  buffalo,  5 
deer,  3  bears,  a  lynx,  and  a  porcupine. 
Hole-in-the-(lay  was  one  of  Noka's  de- 
scendants (Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  266,  1885). 

Kokehiok.     See  Nocak£. 

Kokem  ( AVqr^m,  from  s^no^k,  *  valley*). 
A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  Imnd  of 


Ntlakyapamuk  at  a  place  called  by  the 
whites  Drynoch,  on  thes.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  16  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. — 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172, 
1900. 

Koketrotra.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe,  seem- 
ingly Moquelumnan,  formerly  on  Fresno 
r.,Cal.— Wessels  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  30,  1857. 

Kokotalgi  (*bear  people',  from  nokdsi 
'bear',  algi  *people').     A  Creek  clan. 
Hok&alei.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.   Leg.,  i,  155, 
1884.    Ho-kuae'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1877. 

Kokrot  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  C.  Romanof,  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska. 

Aiaohagyagmut— Zag06kin,  Descr.  Rusr.  Poss. 
Am.,  1,  73, 1847.  Hokrotmiut— Coast  Surv.,  1868, 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Hokyuntieleta.     A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 
Ko-oum-tiil-e-ta.— Bandelier  in   Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 

Sere,    IV,    207,  1892.     No-kyun-tM-le-ta'.— Hodge, 
eld  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895. 

Koleha  ('Sun').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Homas  (No^mas).  The  ancestor  of  a 
Tlauitsis  gens,  after  whom  the  ^ens  itself 
was  sometimes  called. — Boas  m  Peter- 
manns  Mitt,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Komasenkilifl  (NomasenxUis),  The 
ancestor  of  a  Tlatlasi koala  gens,  after 
whom  the  gens  itself  was  sometimes 
called. — Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt  5, 
131,  1887. 

Homkolkol  (Nom-koV-kbl).,  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  Santa  Cruz  id. 
(the  San  Lucas  of  Cabrillo),  Cal.,  e.  of 
the  harbor. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Komoqoif .  The  ancestor  of  a  Nakomgi- 
lisala  ^ns,  after  whom  the  gens  itself  was 
sometimes  called.— Boas  in  Petermanns 
Mitt,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Konantum  (*I  rejoice,'  or  *I  am  well- 
minded.* — ^Trumbull).  A  Massachuset 
village  on  Nonantum  hill,  near  Newton, 
Middlesex  co.,  Mass.  John  Eliot  b^^n 
his  missionary  labors  here  in  1646,  ana  it 
was  soon  after  established  by  law  as  a 
village  for  the  converts.  In  1650-^1  they 
removed  to  Natick. 

Hoanantum.— Hutchinson  in  Trans.  Am.  Antlq. 
Soc.,  II,  618,  1836.  Nanitomea.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  X,  14. 1809.  Konaadom.— Hanis,  ibid.. 
1st  8.,  IX,  192,  1804.    Konantum.— Gookin  (l674). 


ibid.,  1, 148,  1806-  Eliot  (1646)  quoted  by  Pilling, 
AlKong.  Bibliog.,  177,  1891.  Fonatum.— Gookin 
(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.   Soc.,  ii,  618,  1836. 


Koonanetom.— Shepard  (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll., 3d  8.,  IV,  38, 1834.  Hoonatomen.— Eliot  (1647) . 
ibid.,  20. 

Honapho.  A  tribal  name  given  in  the 
book  of  burials  at  Mission  8an  Antonio  (le 
Valero,  Texas,  in  1726.  Only  one  entry- 
was  made  under  this  name,  which  was 
for  the  burial  of  a  child  of  a  Mesquite 
father  and  a  Nonapho  mother.  The  Mes- 
quites  (there  appear  to  have  been  dif- 
ferent tribes  by  this  name)  were  appar- 
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ently  Tonkawan.  At  this  time  there 
were  also  CoahoUtecan  tribes  at  the  mis- 
Aon,  but  the  Nonapho  can  not  be  identi- 
fied with  any  of  the  known  tribes 
( Entierroe,  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  MS. 
in  the  costody  of  the  Bishop  of  San 
Antonio).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Voaawharitse.  A  Tnscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701,  mention^  by 
Lawacm  (1709),  N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Moa-«he-iii]ig-f^     See  Sdcheninga. 

Voadai  ( *steep  hiU.'— Hewitt).  A  for- 
mer Seneca  village,  visited  in  1791  (Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  151,  1832)  by 
Col.  Thomas  Procter,  who  says  it  lay  8  m. 
from  Sqoakie  hiU,  which  wonld  place  it 
near  the  present  Nnnda,  Livingston  co., 
N.  Y.  Alary  Jemison,  **the  white 
woman,"  lived  there  then.     (w.  m.  b.) 

Voa-gee-niagm.     See  Nachemnga, 

Von^ae*!  Village.  A  former  settlement, 
probably  of  the  Chippewa,  named  after  a 
recndent  chief,  situated  about  the  junc- 
tion of  Thomapple  cr.  with  Grand  r., 
Xent  CO.,  Mich.,  a  few  miles  e.  of  Grand 
Rapids.  The  land  on  whi(*h  it  was  situ- 
ate<l  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
the  treaty  of  Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821. 

Vonkarmia  (Aor-^aK-mm,  'pulling  up 
stream  * ).  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Hoahdtitaihi  ( '  those  who  touch  no  char- 
coal'). A  subgens  of  the  Inkesabe  gens 
of  the  Omaha. 

Vaq^t'^VIL— Dorvej  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  227, 
imj,  Voa-Ue-i-taifaL— F.  La  Fleeche,  info.  1906. 

Honhdsitaihi.  A  subgens  of  the  Tapa 
gens  of  the  Omaha. 

SM^it'iQl— Doner  In  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.  228, 
IWT  Voa-bd*-i-t*-skL— F.  La  Fle^^e,  inf  n,  1906. 

VoaoaTa  (from  nond,  'father.' — Lum- 
holtz) .  A  Tarahumare  settlement  on  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  Nonoava,  s.  w.  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  The  inhabitants,  who 
numbered  335  in  1900,  are  becoming 
completely  civilized.  Apache  raids  are 
still  remembered  here. 

Joo—ba.— Zapata  ( 167S)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s.. 
Ill,  324,1^67.   VonoaTa.— Ibid.,  327.    ITiiMtraSoaora 


^— Ibid.,  J24. 
Vonotue.  A  village  near  the  present 
Northampton,  on  Connecticut  r.,  in 
Hampc*hire  co.,  Mass.  Its  inhabitants 
Feem  to  have  been  a  part  of  the  Pocomtuc. 
In  1653  they  sold  a  considerable  tract  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  river,  extending  from 
Hatfield  to  the  falls  near  Hoi  yoke,  but 
continued  to  live  in  the  English  settle- 
ment until  Kiuff  PhUip's  war  in  1675, 
when  they  joined  the  hostiles.  ( J.  m.  ) 
"  L— Pynchon  (1668)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 


xni.  80A.  1881.    Vonatieks.— Hon,  Antiq.  Res.,  91. 

.      ^  ,1675)  in  M 

1st  8.,  VI,  2O0i  iddb. 


1S34.     Vaaotoek.— Ibid.,    74.    Horthaaiiitoa   Indi- 
aM.— Qoanapanir  (1675)  in  MasB.  Hist.  soc.  Coll., 


H«nyi«liagi(Ab-nyi«A^-a-^0-  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  of  New  Mexico; 
definite  locality  nnknown.     (f.  w.  h.) 

3456— Bnll.  30,  pt  2—07 6 


Jooachhummilh ( Noo-ach-hum-milh).  A 
former  Chehalis  \illage  n.  of  Grays  har- 
bor, on  the  coast  of  Washington. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Hoohooalteh  ( Xoo-hoo-uUch).  The  Che- 
halis name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Grays  harbor.  Wash.— -Gibbs,  MS. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Voohtamnli  ( Nooh-ta-muh) .  An  uniden- 
tified village  that  anciently  stood  on  the 
w.  end  of  Harbledown  id.,  Brit  Col.,  in 
Kwakiutl  territory. — Dawson  in  Can. 
Geol.  Snrv.,  map,  1887. 

Vookaltha  ( Xoo-kdlt-hu) .  The  site  of  a 
former  Chehalis  village  n.  of  Grays  har- 
bor, Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Hookhiek.    See  Xocake. 

Hooktak  ( *  mountain  men ' ) .  The  name 
given  by  the  Indians  on  the  coast  to  a 
Balish  tribe,  said  to  be  divided  into  three 
small  bands,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
in  Whatcom  co..  Wash,  About  200 
Nooksak  were  officially  enumerated  in 
1906,  but  Hill-Tout  saj's  there  are  only 
about  6  true  male  Nooksak.  They  speak 
the  same  dialect  as  the  Squawmish,  from 
whom  they  are  said  to  have  separated. 
Kenk-Meks.— FiUhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  328. 
1858.  H«ok-»iak.— Stevens,  ibid.,  45H.  ia>4.  Hook- 
■ao.— Ibid..  17,1870.  Hootaack.— Flu k bower,  ibid., 
1867. 50, 1868.  Kook-Ohk.— Stevens,  ibid.,  4.V>,  18M. 
KooksAk.— Gibbs  ifi  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  433,  1855. 
KookBaka.~Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  526, 
1878.  HootMk.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.. 
55. 1902.  Kofh-Mhk.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  198, 
1877.  Hlksahk.— Gibb8  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
180, 1877.  Hnk-aak.— Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi, 
V,  1863. 

Koolamarlarmo  ( Xool -d-mar- lar^ - moy 
'living  in  water*).  A  sulK-lan  of  the 
Delawares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 1877. 

Hoof  iatikt  (  Xoo-H-^iJits).   The  Chehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  Grays  harbor.  Wash. — Gibbs,  MS.  po. 
48,  B.  A.  E. 

Hootkoh  (Xoo8-k6h).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  a  former  village  on  a  creek 
opposite  Whishkah  r.,  Wash. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

HoOt  (X(/6l,  or  XEr6%  allied  to  rd^it, 
*  sleep  M.  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  Ntlatyapamuk  on  the  w.  pide  of  Eraser 
r.,  12  m.  above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. 
HErt't— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ii, 
172,  1900.  ird'6t.— Ibid.  Tent.— Can.  lod.  Aff. 
1894,  277.  1896  (misprint).  Yent— Ibid.,  1898,418, 
1899.  YEo't.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1899.  Yeut.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  Ii.  IfiC, 
1901.  Tout.— Ibid.,  1886,  230,  1887.  Z©-ttt.— Ibid., 
1885,  196,  1886. 

Koota.  One  of  the  four  bands  into 
which  Lewis  (Trav.,  175,  1809)  divided 
the  Crows. 

Koo'-ta-.— Orig.Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  103,1906. 
Koo-taa.— Lewia  and  Clark,  Jour..  136,  1840. 
Kootapar«e»car.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Couen 
ed.,  IV,  index,  1339, 1893  (names  of  two  di\i8ion8 
erroneooflly  united). 

Koothlakimifh.  An  unidentifiable  Bel- 
lacoola  division  on  North  Bentinck  Arm, 
Brit  Col.;  mentioned  by  Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884. 
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Hootka.  A  name  originally  applied  to 
the  Mooachaht  (q.  v.)  of  Nootka  sd.,  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  and  to  their 
principal  town,  Yiiquot  (q.  v.),  but 
subsequently  extended  to  all  the  tribes 
speaking  a  similar  language.  These  ex- 
tend from  C.  Cook  on  the  n.  to  beyond 
Port  San  Juan,  and  include  the  Makah  of 
C.  Flattery,  Wash.  Sometimes  the  term 
has  been  so  used  as  to  exclude  the  last- 
named  tribe.  The  Nootka  form  one 
branch  of  the  irreatWakaBhanfamilvand 
their  relationship  to  the  second  or  kwa- 
kiutl  branch  is  apparent  only  on  close  ex- 
amination. In  1906  there  were  435  Makah 
and  2,159  Vancouver  id. ^Nootka;  total, 
2,594.  They  are  decrea-sing  slowly  but 
steadily,  the  reduction  in  population  of 
the  Nootka  of  Vancouver  id.  alone  having 
exceeded   250    between  1901   and    1906. 


NOOTKA    WOMAN.       (am.  MuS.  NAT.  HiST.) 

The  Nootka  tribes  are:  Ahousaht,  Chaic- 
(•le«aht,  Clayoquot,  Coopt^e,  Ehatisaht, 
Ekoolthaht,*  Hachaath  (extinct),  Hes- 
quiat,  Kelsemaht,  Klahosaht  (probably 
extinct),  Kwoneatshatka  (?),  Kyuquot, 
Makah,  Manosaht,  M(X)achaht,  Muchalat, 
Nitinat,  Nuchatlitz,  Oiaht,  Opitchesaht, 
Pacheenaht,  Seshart,  Toquart,  Uchuckle- 
sit,  and  Ucluelet.  (.i.  r.  s  ) 

Aht.— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  812,  186H.  Nootka.— 
Hale  In  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  220.  669,  1846. 
Nootka-ColumbUn.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XT,  221,  1841.  Koutka.— Diiflot  de  Mofras. 
Expl.,  II,  ai4.  1844.  Kuqueno.— Galiano,  Rela- 
ci6n,  30,  1802.  Nutka.— Ibid.  O'mene.— Boas  In 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9,  1889  (Comox 
name).  Ouakioht.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  op.  clt., 
335.  845.  Southern.— Scouler,  op.  cit.,  224.  To'- 
Eoa'atq.— Boas,  op.  cit..  9  (Skokomish  name). 
WakaA— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii, 
16,306,  1836. 

Kopeming   ( for   Xo* pXrritnffiashlnhiiw&g, 
*  people  of  the  bush. ' — W.  j. ) .     A  north- 


ern branch  of  the  Chippewa,  living  in 
Ontario,  N.  e.  of  L.  Supenor  and  w.  of  L. 
Nipissing,  and  sometimes  ranging  s.  a.<  far' 
as  Ottawa  r.  From  their  frequently 
resorting  to  Sault  Ste  Marie  they  have 
often  been  confounded  with  the  iJand  at 
that  place,  and  they  have  l)een  likewise 
confused  with  the  T^tes  de  Boule,  q.  v. 
Ken  of  the  woods.— Maclean,  Hudson  Bay,  i,  74, 
1849  (j-o  called  by  other  tribes).  Kuakefoa;.— 
Tanner,  Narr..  815,  1830  (applied  by  the  Ot- 
tawa to  them  as  well  as  to  the  Maskegon).  Noa- 
peemine'.— S<hoolcraft,  Miss.  Val., 299, 1825.  Hope- 
men  d'Aehirini.— l^hontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  231, 170S. 
Nopemetos  Anineer.— Tanner,  Narr.,  815,  IKdO 
(Ottawa  name),  ifopeminn. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v.  145, 1855.  Nopemin  of  Aehirini.— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  il.  89, 1851.  Nopemit  Axhin- 
neneef.— Tanner,  Narr.,  315, 1830  (Ottawa  name). 
Hopimingdaje  inini.— Cuoq,  Lex.  Algonmiine,  129. 
1886  ('men  of  the  interior  of  the  lands':  Nipi.««ing 
name).  No'piminftashineniwaff.  —  Wm.  Jones, 
inf'n,  1906  (correct  name).  Anbenaigooching.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  16, 1875.  Opemens  d'Acheliny.- Du 
Lhut  (1684[  In  Margry.  D^.,  VI,  51,  1886. 
O^imittish  Inini wao.— Henry,  Trav.,  60,  1809. 
Wood  Indians.— Ibid. 

Koponne  {No^-pon-nef  'face',  *  front'). 
The  name  of  the  midmost  mesa,  directly 
8.  of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  fo  named  be- 
cause the  face  or  front  (no^-pon)  of  Kolo- 
wissi,  the  mythical  serpent  of  the  sea,  ap- 
peared above  the  waters  of  the  flood  at 
that  point,  when  the  youth  and  maiden 
were  sacrificed  from  the  top  of  Thunder 
mtn.  The  southern  of  the  7  shrines  of 
Ahaiyuta  and  Matsailema,  the  twin  war 
.  gods  of  the  ZuiXi,  is  situated  there,  but  no 
ruin  of  any  kind.  (f.  h.  c.) 

Ho-pone. — Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i, 
100, 1891. 

Hoptao.  A  former  villaee  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  CaL,  and  said  to 
have  l)een  Rsselen. — Tavlor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  20,  1860. 

Kopthrinthret.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Arroyo  de  la  Cueeta  ( MS. ,  B.  A.  E. )  as  set- 
tled at  the  mission  of  San  Juan  Bautista, 
San  Benito  co.,  Cal.,  during  the  mission 
pericwl.  A  vocabulary  given  by  him 
shows  it  to  have  been  Yokuts  (Mari- 
posan). 

Hopoohinchfs. — Garcia  MS.  quoted  by   Bancroft, 
Hist.Cal.,  II,  839,^1886. 

Koquet  (Xoke,  *bear  foot';  another 
name  for  the  Bear  gens  (see  Noka)  of  the 
Chippewa. — W.J. ) .  An  Algonquian  tribe 
located  by  the  earliest  French  writers 
about  Noquet  bay,  at  the  mouth  of  Green 
bay,  extending  n.  across  the  peninsula  to 
L.  Superior.  In  1659  thev  were  attached 
to  the  mission  of  St  Michel,  together  with 
the  Menominee,  Winnel)ago,  and  others. 
In  1761  Jefferys,  probably  on  the  author- 
ity of  some  recent  French  writer,  says 
they  were  on  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of 
Green  bay,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Potawatomi.  They  were  never  promi- 
nent as  a  tribe,  and  were  probably  aosorb- 
ed  bv  the  Chippewa  or  the  Menominee. 
Hikio.— Coxe,  Carolana,  48,  1741.  Hikie.— Ibid., 
map.  Kooke.— Du  Lhut  (1684)  in  Maigry.  D^., 
VI,  41,  1886.  HogueU.— Perrot,  M^m.,  296,  1864. 
Nokei.— Lahontan(1708),  New  Voy..  I,  map,  1708. 
irokeU.~Frontenac  (1682)  in  N .  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,, 
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IX,  1^  lf^S&.  Vo^wL—Kelton,  Fl  MackinAc. 
145. 1«4.  Hoqneta.— Prise  de  P(»«esnon  (1671)  lii 
MaTKTy,  D^.,  i,  97,  lhT,5.  Hotketx.— Vaudreoil 
(1?2D ..  ibid.,  VI,  511, 1886.  Koukek.— Jes.  Rel.  1668, 
a,  Ihfifi.  Voo^oet.  —  Jes.  Rel.  1670,  79,  1858. 
BofvaL— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  »4,  1868. 

Hoququahko.     A  former  Salish  band  of 
Fraser  6uperintendene>%  apparently  on  or 
near  upper  Fraper  r.,  Brit  Col. 
M«Hq«i-fittkko.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  78, 1878. 

Horaji^  An  Eatst  Greenland  Eskimo 
villaire  on  an  island  in  Angmagsalik  fjord, 
laL  65°  51^;  pop. 47  in  1884.— Meddelelser 
om  Gronland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Horboa  ( 'eoothem  house* ).  A  general 
name  applied  by  the  Danpom,  or  Cotton- 
wotid  Wmtun,  to  the  Nummuk,  Noam- 
laki,  Nuiniok,  Noyuki,  and  Puimuk  tribes 
of  the  Copehan  family. 
Mort€«.— P«»were  in  Cont.  N.  A.Ethnol.,  in,  230, 
1K77.  Socteaa. — ^Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xu,  531. 
1874. 

Vorcbaaa.  A.  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  <iila  in  1744. — Sedelmair  (1744) 
cite<l  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Hormak  ( *  soathem ').  A  Win  tun  tribe 
formerly  living  on  Hay  fork  of  Trinity 
r..  Trinity  co.,  Cal.  They  were  the  most 
southerly  Wintun  tribe  of  the  Trinity 
group,  hence  their  name.  See  Kasha- 
kara, 

JtBMwatki  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Jane  8. 1860. 
SaraMc— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  499,  1872. 
Har'-aMk.— Powers  in  I'onu  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill.  281, 
18r77.    Var-nl-aiok.— Ibid. 

Horogacliie  (*  where  there  is  a  rock  in 
front,' — I^mholtz).  A  Tarahumare  set- 
tlement on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Sierra  Mad  re,  lat. 
27''  20^,  Ion.  107°,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Pop.  alKMit  3,a50  Tarahumare  in  1900.— 
See  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323,  1864; 
Lnmholtz  in'Scribner's  M^.,  xvi,  32, 
Jnlv  1894;  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i, 
205;  1902, 

Horridgewoek  (from  Aa'*rawteirai-,  *  peo- 
ple «»f  the  still  water  between  rapids'). 
A  tnbe  of  the  Abnaki  confederacy,  the 
typical  tribe  of  the  group.  Their  closest 
relationship  was  with  the  Penobscot, 
Arosaguntacook,  and  Wewenoc.  Their 
territory  embraced  the  Kennebec  valley 
nearly  to  the  river's  mouth,  Norridge- 
w<ick,  their  prinri[>al  village,  being  on 
the  left  bank  just  Mow  the  rapids,  near 
the  present  Norridgewock,  Me.  The 
French  established  a  mission  at  their 
village  in  1688.  In  1695  the  Jesuit 
Father  Rasles  took  up  his  residence  there 
and  succeeded  in  attaching  the  tribes  so 
warmly  to  the  French  cause  that  they 
soon  came  to  be  regarded  as  dangerous 
enemies  of  the  English  colonists.  In  1 724 
an  expedition  was  sent  against  the  Nor- 
ridgewock, which  resulted  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  village,  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribe,  and  the  death  of  Rasles.  They  fled 
in  different  parties  to  the  Penobscot  and 
Pasramaquoddy,  and  to  St  Francis  in 
Canada.    A  number  afterward  returned 


and  settled  in  their  old  home,  but  owing 
to  the  continued  unfriendly  disposition 
of  the  whites^  who  again  attacked  their 
village  in  1749,  returned  at  the  breaking 
out  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1754 
to  St  Francis.  A  few  families  that  re- 
mained behind  for  some  years  finally 
found  their  way  also  to  Canada.  Bee 
Abnaki,  Mimom,  (j,  u.) 

Aridgeroak.— Bellin,  map,  1766.  Aridfewoak.— 
Uomann  Uein*'  map,  1756.  Arraaaoak.— Montre- 
8or  (CO.  1775)  in  Me.  Hiiit.  Soc.  ColL,  l,  459, 1866. 
Oambat. — McKenney  and  Hall,  lud.  Tribes,  iii, 
79.  1864  (misprint).  Oaaabaa.— Ibid.  Canibat.— 
Doc.  of  1689  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,,  ix,  43S,  1855. 
Gannabaa.— McKeen  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
827, 1867.  OanBibaa.^le8.  Rel.  1611.  5. 1858.  Cani- 
baa.— Aubery  (1720)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
895,  1855  (misprint).  Kaaibals.— Vetromtle,  Ab- 
nakii).  22,  1866.  Kanibaa— Drake.  Bk.  Indn.,  bk.3, 
105.  1848.  Kaaibata.— FronU'nac  (1691)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HiKt.,  IX,  495.  1856.  Kanibesinnoaka.— 
Maurault,  Hist,  des  Abenaki^,  5.  1866.  Kanibea- 
riannakt— Ibid.  KeaabMa.— Smith  (1631)  in  Maw.  , 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  Ill,  22. 1833.  KeaabM.— Wil- 
lis in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  96. 1866.  Kaaebeeke 
Indeaaa.— Pateshall  (1684),  ibid.,  v,  91.  1857. 
Keaebeke.  —  Purehas  (1625),  ibid.,  166.  Keaaa- 
baek  Indiaaa.— Sewall  (1721).  ibid..  Ill,  361,  1853. 
Keaaebeoka.— Oookin  (]l674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  8..  1, 162, 1806.  KmmebekL— La  Tour,  map, 
1779.  Kiaaebeckladiaaa.— Doc. of  1660 in  N.  Y.  D<k*. 
Col.  Hiitt.,  XIII,  190.1881.  Nalatehw^aiak.— <iat- 
achet.  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1S87  ( Penobscot 
name) .  Haauaook. — Dudley  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
¥.429, 18677Hanraatooak.-Ra.slej*  (1712)  in  Mam. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  VIII,  25H,  1819.  Vaaraat- 
Moak.— Rasles  (1721)  ibid.,  2.'i2.  HaaraataSak.— 
Vaudreuil  (1722)  in  N.  Y.Doc.Col.HIat..  ix,910, 1855. 
Vaarantawaoa.— Kendall.  Trav..  111.63, 1809.  Naa- 
rintswak.— Vetromile.  Abnakis,  24, 1866.  Kaataa- 
Bouak.— Vaudreuil  (1724)  in  N.  Y.Doi'.  Col.Hist.,ix, 
934,1855  (misprint).  Naragooe.— Purchas(1625)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  CoIl.,v,  166,1857.  Haranchottak.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1662,  24.  1858.  Naranohooek.— Ibid.,  30. 
Maraagawook.— Gyles  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  III. 3>7, 1853.  Haranfawook.— Ibid.  Karant- 
•Mik.— Charlevoix  (1744)  quotiMl  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  3.  126,  1848.  Harantsoaak.— Vaudreuil 
(1724)  in  Me.  Hist. Soc. Coll.,  vi,  240. 1859.  Narant- 
■Sak.— Beauhamois  (1744)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.O)l.  Hist., 
IX,  1107,  1855.  Karaataouans.— Vnudreuil  (1724), 
ibid.. 937.  HarantOuk.— Rask^  ( 1721 )  in  Ma.ss.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  VIII,  262,  1819.  Haraatswouak.— 
Beauhamois  ( 1744)  in  N.  V.  iKx  .Col.  Hist.,^x,  1107, 
1855.  Karaatsoaak.— Vaudreiiil  (1721),  ibid.,  903. 
Naramrlnn.— Bond! not, Star  in  the  West,  127, 1816. 
VarentekMa.— Chauvifmerie  (ITM)  in  N.  Y.  Dix*, 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1052,  1855.  Nareat  Ohouaa.— Chau- 
vignerie  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  III, 
563,1853.  Haridgewalk.— Pen  hallow  (17-26)  in  N. 
H.  Hi.st.  Soc.  Coll.  1.20,1824.  Naridfwalk.— Fal- 
mouth treaty  (1726)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th 
8.,v,  364, 1861.  Hapridfwalk.— Writer  of  1724.  ibid 
2d  8.,  VIII,  246,  1819.  Harridfwock.— PemaMiiid 
treaty  (1693)  quoted  by  Dmke.  Bk.  Inds,  bk.  3. 121, 
1W8.  Haanuit«>uak.— Vaudrenil  (1724)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  9M,  18.V>.  Naaraataoak.— 
Doc.  of  1718.  ibid.,  880.  HaurautMuak.— Ibid. 
881.  Kavidfwock.— Niles  (ra.  17*M)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi.  2:i5.  1H37  (misprint). 
Keriilgewalk.— Niles  (ra.  1761).  ibid..  4th  »..  v.:i35, 
1861.  Heridgewok-— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3.  128. 
1848.  Heridiiwaok.— Church  (171G)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  201,  18*25.  Heridfwock.— Casoo 
conf.  (1727)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  261,  1827. 
KeridfWook.— Ibid.  Herigwok.— I)  rake.  Ind. 
CJhron.,  175. 1836.  Nerridfawock.—Falmouth  conf. 
(1727)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  407. 18.i3.  Her- 
ridgewock.— Ibid.,    445.     Holoagewock.— Pynchon 

il663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  308.  Ib81. 
roridgawook.— Oakman  {ra.  1690)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3,  109. 18t8.  Nondgewalk.— 
Kendall,  Trav.,  in,  48,  1N)9.  Horidgewoc— Ibid. 
Koridgewock.— Church  (1(»H9)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Ctoll..  4th  8.,  V,  222,  18*51.  Noridgwoag.— Jef- 
feryB,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1,  123,  1761.     Noridgwook.— 
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Pemaquid  treaty  (1698)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  3, 121, 1848.  ITorredgewook.— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  82,  1854.  Horrideg- 
wock.— Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  iii,  857,  1853  (mis- 
print). NomdMwock-— Doc.  of  1752,  ibid.,  IV,  170, 
1866.  HorridgelrJk,— Ctolman  (1726)  in  N.  H. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1, 17, 1824.  Horridfwwook».— Dum- 
mer  (1T26)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,vi,  111, 
1800.  Horridgrowook.— Treaty  jour.  (1749)  In  Me. 
Hisf.  Soc.  Con.,  IV,  146, 1866.  Horridgwak.— Gttsse- 
feld,  map,  1784.  Komdgwalk.— Homann  Heirs' 
map.  1756.  Korridffwooks.— Pen  hallow  (1726)  in 
N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  129.  1824.  Horridgwog .— 
Rasles  lea.  1720)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.;  x, 
137,  1809.  Horridgwogg.— Coffin  (1796)  in  Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  IV,  318,  1866.  Horrigawake.— Ports- 
mouth treatv  (1713),  ibid.,  Vi,  250, 1869.  Korrige- 
wack.— Dudley  lllOi)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind. 
Wars,  220, 1825.  Horrigewock.— Niles  (ca.  1761)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  Vl.  247, 1837.  lior- 
rigwook.— Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind. 
Wars,  247, 1825.  Korrijiwok.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms., 
pt.  1,  map,  119, 1761.  Horriwook.— La  Tour,  map, 
1782.  Horrywok.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms..  pt.  1,  map, 
1761.  Horwidgewalks.— Doc.  of  1764  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VII,  641,  1856.  Hurh&nUttak«.— Mau- 
rault,  Histoire  des  Abenakis,  5, 1866.  duenebeo 
Indians.— Douglass,  Summary,  1, 184, 1756.  Waw- 
rigweok.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
3d  8.,  VI,  107,  1887.  Wawrigwiok.— Smith  (1631), 
ibid.,  HI,  22, 1833. 

Horsemen.    See  Scandinavian  influence. 

Horsit  An  East  Greenland  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  Ang- 
magsalik  fjord,  lat.  65°  33^;  pop.  25  in 
1884.— MeddelelseromGrimland,  ix,  379, 
1889. 

Northern  Astiniboin.  A  division  of  the 
Assiniboin  as  recognized  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  and  earlier.  Per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Tschantoga  (q.  v.), 
or  (iens  des  Bois  of  Maximilian,  and  the 
Wood  Stoneys  or  Stonies  of  northern 
Alberta  of  the  present  day,  although 
Denig  (1854)  says  they  were  so  called 
because  they  came  from  the  n.  in  1839. 
In  Denig's  time  they  numbered  60  lodges 
under  L^  Robe  de  Vent. 
Astiniboelfl  of  the  North.— Jeffervs,  Am.  Atlas, 
map  8,  1776.  Astiniboins  of  the  north.— Jefferys, 
French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Gens  da 
Nord.— Havden,  Ethnog,  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
387.  1862.  'Northom  People.— Denig  quoted  by 
Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228,  1897.  To- 
kum'-pl.— Hayden,  op.  cit.  Wah-ze-ah we-chas-ta.— 
Denig,  op.  cit.    Waa'-ri-ah.— Hayden,  op.  cit. 

Northern  Comanche.  The  name  by  which 
the  Kwahari,  Dit8akana,and  Detsanayuka 
were  sometimes  designated  collectively 
to  distinguish  them  m>m  the  Penateka, 
who  were  known  as  Eastern  or  Southern 
Comanche.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1045,  1896. 

North  Fork.  A  village  in  the  Canadian 
district  of  the  Creek  Nation,  Ind.  T.,  in 
1858  (Smith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  149, 1858). 
The  name  doubtless  refers  to  the  n.  fork 
of  Canadian  r. 

North  Hemdon.  A  Netchilirmiut  Es- 
kimo village  at  Felix  harbor,  Boothia, 
Can.— Ross,  Second  Voy.,  249,  1835. 

Nommbega.  A  name  used  by  explor- 
ers and  cartographers  of  the  16th  ana  the 
first  half  of  the  17th  century  to  designate 
the  Penobscot  r.  in  Maine,  a  fabulous 
great  city  upon  its  banks,  and  a  province 
or  "kingdom,"  i^ciudjng  ^^®  adjacent 


New  England  coast,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tended in  its  application  to  include  the 
whole  coast  region  from  Nova  Scotia  to 
Virginia.  It  occurs  as  Aranbega  on  the 
map  of  Hieronimus  Verrazano  of  1529,  aa 
Auorobagra  on  a  Jomard  map  of  1543, 
and  as  Nurumbega  on  the  Gastaldi  map 
of  1550.  With  better  knowledge  of  the 
region  the  province  disappeared,  and  the 
great  city  dwindled  to  a  few  wigwams  at 
a  place  called  by  the  Penobscot  Indians 
Agguncia,  supposed  (Godfrey  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VII,  1876)  to  have  been 
about  the  present  site  of  Brewer,  oppo- 
site Bangor,  on  Penobscot  r.,  Me. 

The  derivation  of  the  name  has  been 
much  disputed,  but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  of  Indian  origin,  although 
attempts  have  been  made  to  give  it  a 
Norse  meaning.  According  to  Vetromile, 
the  best  recent  authority  on  the  Abnaki 
language,  the  correct  Abnaki  form  is 
Nolumbeka,  meaning  *a  succession  of 
falls  and  still  water  ,  used  by  the  In- 
dians to  designate  certain  parts  of  Penob- 
scot r.,  and  not  the  river  iteelf.  Father 
Sebastian  Rasles,  author  of  the  great 
Abnaki  dictionary,  gives  the  form  as 
Aranmbeg8k,  'au  fond  de  Teau*,  from 
ardwm,  'au  fond';  but  which  Hewitt 
thinks  means  *  at  the  clay  inlet ' .  Accord- 
ing to  Gatschet  ( Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  viii,  23, 
1897),  Penobscot  na/am6i{7i  and  Passama- 
quoddy  nalafj^gik  both  refer  to  the  still, 
quiet  tnala-)  stretch  of  a  river  between 
two  rimes,  rapids,  or  cascades;  -bi^iky  for 
nipegikj  means  *at  the  water.'  A  manu- 
script authority  quoted  by  Winsor  (Hist. 
Am.,  Ill,  184,  1884)  gives  the  Penobscot 
form  as  Nah-rah-bS-gek.  De  Costa,  in 
the  same  volume,  inclines  to  a  European 
origin  for  the  name,  which  Beauvois 
(1880)  derives  from  Norroenbygda,  'Nor- 
way country',  and  Horsford  (Disco v. 
Anc.  City  Noruml)ega,  1890)  from  Nor- 
bega,  an  ancient  name  for  Norway,  claim- 
ing also  to  identify  the  river  as  Charles 
r.,  Mass.,  and  the  town  site  as  at  the 
present  Watertown.  ( J.  m.  ) 

AggonoT.— De  Costa  in  Winsor,  HLst.  Am.,  ni,  1K4. 
1884.  Aggunoia.— Heylin  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VII.  99.  1876.  Agoncy.— Tbevet  (l{Vi6)  quoted  by 
Kohl.  Discov.  of  Me.,  416, 1869.  Arambeck.— Ogilby 
(1671)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  vil.  99,  1876.  Ar- 
ampeo.— Heylin.  ibid.,  99.  Aranbega.— Map  of 
Hieronimus  Verrazano  (1529)  noted  by  Kohl, 
op.  cit.,  291.  Araiunbe«8k.— Rasles,  Abnaki 
Diet.,  1691.  Auorobaara.— Jomard,  map  (1543),  as 
reproduced  by  Kohl,  op.  cit.,  851.  Kah-rah-b<- 
.  gei._Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  in,  184,  1884.  Kolum- 
beghe.— Ibid.  Kolombeka.— Vetromile,  Abnakis, 
45,  1866.  Noramb«gue.— Jes.  Rel.  1611,  2,  1858. 
Korembega.— Blaeu.  map  (1642),  reproduced  by 
Kohl,  op.  cit, 315.  Norembegua.— Olamixon,  Brit. 
Empire,  ii,  363,  1708.  KorembMnie.— Champlain 
(1604),  CEuvres,  in,  26,  1870.  Horimbegue.— Jef- 
ferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  i,  98,  1761.  Korombega.— Mer- 
cator,  map  (2669),  reproduced  by  Kohl,  op.  cit, 
384.  Hommbega.— Champlain  (1606)  in  Me.  Hist. 
Soc.  CJoll.,  VII,  93. 1876:  also  Hondiusmap  {ca.  1590) 
reproduced  by  Kohl,  op.  cit.,  315.  Korumbegua. — 
Heylin  in  Me.  Hist  Sex?.  Coll.,  2d  s..  i,  99.  1869. 
Norumb«fae.~Ohamplain  (1636),  ibid.,  vii,  253. 
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Vununberg.— RuM*elli,  map  (1561),  ibid.,  2d  8.,  I, 
233,  1869  (evidently  a  form  suggt*sled  by  the  name 
of  the  German  city  Nuremberg).  HvrvmbMra.— 
Gastaldi,  map  (l.'>50),  as  reproduced  by  Kohl,  op. 
cit.,  226. 

Horwalk.  A  band  holding  lands  on 
Norwalk  audSaugatuck  rs.,  s.  w.  Conn., 
which  they  sold  in  1640  and  1641,  Ma- 
hackemo  being  then  the  principal  chief 
(De  Forest,  Inds.  Conn.,  177,  1851).  No 
tribal  name  is  given  this  people,  but  they 
were  probably  closely  connected  with  the 
Paugu^t,  about  Stratford,  or  with  the 
more  important  Quinnipiac  about  New 
Haven.  (j.  m.) 

Horwootno.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  whose  possessions  extended  from 
the  ** great  falls"  at  South  Hadley  to 
Mt  Sugar  Loaf,  in  the  Connecticut  val- 
ley, yi&aa.  They  were  attacked  by  the 
Mohegan  about  1656,  and  were  at  war 
with  the  Montauk  and  Narraeanset. 
They  were  probably  a  part  of  the  In- 
dians who  tcK>k  part  in  King  Philip's 
war  of  1675  and  afterward  fled  the  coun- 
tTYf  as  **Norwootuck  plantations*'  are 
mentioned  in  1678  as  if  a  new  English 
settlement.  The  Norwootuc  were  prob- 
ably the  **Nowonthewog  or  the  East- 
ward Indians,"  who  in  1700  combined 
with  the  Mohawk  against  the  English 
colonists.  (j.  M.) 

HalTototy.— Pynchon  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HL«t.,  XIII,  611. 1881.  Walwetoj,— I^mchon  (1G63), 
ibid..  308.  Harwootack.— Leete  (1676)  in  Maw. 
Hivt.  S*3C.  Coll..  4th  ».,  VII.  579,  1S65.  Horwoo- 
tnek.— Bwhop  (1678),  ibid.,  viii,  306,  1868.  Nor- 
wottoek-— Doc.  {ra.  1657)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  III.  96.  1882.  Korwottttcki.— White,  Old-time 
Haunt«,  7.  1903.  Korwuthick.— <juanapang  (1675) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.<'oll..  1st  fi.,  vi,  207,  1800.  Ho- 
w«mthewo(f.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV.  614, 1854. 

Hoscaric.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  (Jila,  Arizona,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  bv  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,   366,  1889. 

Hostie.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepecano  or  of  a  related  tribe  who  may 
have  tjeen  replaced  bv  Tlaxcaltec  intro- 
<luced  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  a  defence  against  the  **Chichi- 
mei"!*-"  Situated  on  the  Kio  de  Bolafioe, 
alxiut  4^  m.  s.  of  Mezquitic,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Hrdlicka  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v, 
a^.  409,  1903. 

Vattie.— Mota  Padilla  (1742).  Hist  de  la  Conq., 
iM.  1870. 

Hotaloten.  A  Kovukukhotana  village 
on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  20  m.  above  the 
mouth  of  Koyukuk  r.  Pop.  37  in  1844; 
loin  1890. 

Vatalaten.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
IKM.  Vohtalollton.—PoH^rontc  map.  1903.  Kotac- 
Ixta.— Zaf^offkin  quoted  bv  Petroff,  op.  cit.,  87.  Ho- 
taloten.—Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1901. 

Hotehed  plates.  Stoneplatesofdiscoidal 
or  rectangular  form  obtamed  mainly  from 
ancient  mounds  in  the  Ohio  valley  and 
the  Soutliem  states.  Heretofore  these 
platen  have  been  classed  with  problemat- 
ical objects  (q.  v.)»  and  the  significance 


of  some  specimens  remains  yet  in  doubt; 
but  Moore  has  shown  that  those  obtained 
in  Alabama  were  undoubtedly  tised  in 
grinding  pigments.  Itisalsoobsen'eilthat 
a  close  analogy  exists  l)etween  these  tablets 
and  the  pigment  plates  employed  by  the 
Pueblos  and  other  Southwestern  tril)es, 
and  also  frequently  encountered  among 
the  ancient  ruins  of  the  8.  W.  ( Fewkes, 
Russell).  The  rectangular  si)ecimens 
rarely  exceed  10  in.  in  width  by  about  15 
in  length,  and  the  discoidal  vanety  ranges 
from  6  to  15  in.  in  diameter.  The  thick- 
ness does  not  exceed  1 }  in.  The  central 
portion  of  one  face  is  often  slightly  concave, 
a  few  are  quite  flat  on  both  fai^es,  while  a 
smaller  number  are  doubly  convex  in  a 
slight  degree.  The  margins  are  square  or 
roundish  in  section.  With  rare  excep- 
tions the  periphery  of  the  discoidal  plates 
is  notchea  orscalloped.  In  many  ca.*»e8one 
or  more  engrave<l  lines  or  grooves  encircle 
the  face  of  the  plate  near  the  margin,  and 
not  infrequently  the  marginal  notches 
extend  as  shalloA'  grooves  inward  over 


Plain   Plate,  Alamma;  Diam.  7   in. 

the  surface  of  the  plate,  terminating 
against  the  outer  encircling  band,  or  con- 
nect as  loops  forming  what  mav  be  re- 
garded as  reversed  scallops.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  these  plates,  occurring 
perhaps  in  one  case  in  ten,  is  certain 
engraved  designs  occupying  the  reverse 
side  of  the  plate,  the  grinding  surface 
being  regarded  as  the  obverse.  These 
subjects  are  undoubtedly  of  mythologic 
origin  and  include  highly  conventional 
representations  of  the  human  hand,  the 
open  eye,  the  rattlesnake,  death's-head 
symbols,  etc.  The  rectangular  plates  have 
notches  or  scallops  at  the  ends  only,  and 
the  surface,  excepting  in  the  Ohio  speci- 
mens (which  are  tentatively  included  in 
this  group),  has  no  embellishment  other 
than  simple  engraved  lines  extending 
across  the  plate  near  the  ends  or  continu- 
ing around  the  four  sides  just  inside  the 
border. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  rectangu- 
lar plates  are  the</incinnati  tablet,  from 
a  mound  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  descril>ed  by 
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Clark,  and  by  Putnam  and  Willoughby; 
the  Hurst  tablet,  found  in  PikjB  co., 
Ohio;  the  Berlin  tablet,  found  in  Jack- 
son CO.,  Ohio,  and  a  number  of  other 
decorated  8j>ecimens  from  Southern 
mounds,  described  l)y  Rau,  Moore,  and 
others.  Intere>»ting  examples  of  the  dis- 
coidal  plates  are  the  Naples,  111.,  speci- 


CiNCiNNATi   Tablet,    Ohio;   LCNcth   5    in. 

men,  descrilKnl  by  Henderson,  and  the 
Arkansas  Post  specimen,  descril)ed  by 
Stoddard.  These  two  disks  are  without 
marginal  notches.  Numerous  discoidal 
tablets  obtained  from  mounds  in  Missis- 
8i])pi  and  A  labama  are  described  by  Moore 
and  Holmes.  The  feathered  serpent  tab- 
let from  Iw^aquenaco.,  Miss.,  the  knotted 
serpent  tiiblet  from  Mound ville,  Ala., 
ana  other  pictured  specimens  from  the 
latter  locality,  de- 
scribed  by  the 
same  authors,  are 
deserving  of  spe- 
cial mention. 

It  is  observed 
that  these  plates 
are  made  of  sand- 
stone and  kindred 
pritty  materials, 
and  this  fact  con- 
firms Moore's  con- 
clusion that  they 
were  U8e<l  in  grinding  pigments.  That 
they  were  held  in  exceptional  estc^em 
by  their  owners  is  shown  by  their 
burial  with  the  dead.  These  facts  in- 
dicate clearly  that  the  plates  were  not 
intended  to  serve  an  ordinary  purpose, 
but  rather  that  they  filled  some  impor- 
tant sacred  or  ceremonial  office,  as  in 
preparing  colors  for  shamanistic  use  or 
for  religious  ceremonies.  The  engraved 
designs  on  these  plates  naturally  give  rise 
to  speculation,  and  it  is   not  surprising 


Stoddard  Plate,  Ankans/s;  Di 
1li  IN. 


that  the  very  general  presence  of  notched 
and  scalloped  margins  should  suggest  the 
theory  that  the  plates  were  sun  symbols. 
But  a  critical  examination  of  the  various 
markings  and  figures  leads  to  the  convic- 
tion that  all  are  representative,  in  a  more 
or  less  conventional  fashion,  of  animal 
originals  and  that  all  were  probably  em- 
ployed because  of  their  peculiar  esoteric 
significance  and  relationship  with  the 
functions  of  the  tablets.  It  is  observed 
that  the  notches  cut  in  the  edges  of  the 
plates  are  in  many  instances  carried  in- 
ward over  the  plate 
in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggest  feathers,  as 
these  are  often  form- 
ally treated  in  native 
art,  and  this  leads  to 
the  surmise  that  the 
animal  original  might 
have  been  a  duck— a 
symbol  of  wide  dis-' 
tribution  among  the  knotted  scrpcnt  plate,  ala- 
Indian  tribes  in  the  ^r;; n;  ;!il)  *""- 
S.;  but  recalhng  the 
occurrence  of  the  feathered-serpent  de- 
sij^n  engraved  on  the  obverse  of  the 
Mississippi  tablet,  the  idea  is  suggested 
that  the  original  concept  in  the  mind  of 
the  makers  of  these  plates  was,  at  lea.st 
in  some  cas<»s,  the  feathered  serpent,  a 
northern  form  of  Quetzalcoatl,  a  chief . 
deity  of  the  middle  American  peoples. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  engravings 
of  the  serpents  and  other  figures  on  these 
mound  tablets  is  the  apparent  maturity 


FtATHtRED  Serpent  Plate,  Mississippi  ;  Diam.  si  in.      (ohk>8tat« 
Arch/colooical  and  Historical  Society.) 

of  the  art,  the  intricate  forms  being  skil- 
fully disposed  and  drawn  with  a  certain 
hand.  The  designs  art*  not  mere  ran- 
dom products,  but,  like  the  copper  orna- 
ments, the  earthenware  decorations,  and 
the  shell  engravings  of  the  (iulf  statet^, 
were  evidently  made  by  skilled  artiBts 
practising  a  well-maturea  art  which  dis- 
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tincUy  soggeets  the  work  of  the  semiciv- 
ilized  nations  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America.  Theee  }>late$«  may  be  r^jarded 
as  fomiFhini^  additional  proof  that  the  in- 
floence  of  the  culture  of  middle  America 
has  been  felt  all  along  the  northern  shores 
of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  has  passed  with 
diminished  force  still  farther  to  the  n. 

Consult  Clark,  Prehist.  Remains,  1876; 
Farquharson  in  Proc.  Davenport  Acad. 
8cL,  11, 1877-80;  Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1904;  Fowke,  Arch«ol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
1902;  Henderson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 
1884;  Hobnes  (1)  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1883,  (2)  in  Am.  Ajithrop.,  viii,  no.  1, 
1906;  Jones,  Ajitiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  Mc- 
Lean, Mound  Bunders,  1879;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  ScL  Phila.,  xiii,  1905; 
Moorehead  in  Pub.  Ohio  State  Archfieol. 
and  Hist.  Soc,,  v,  1897;  Putnam  and  Wil- 
looghby  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,xuy,  1896; 
Ran  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxii,  1876;  Rus- 
sell in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Short, 
N.  Am.  Antiq.,  1880;  S<juier  and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont,  i,  1848;  Stoddard  in  Am. 
Antiq.,  XXIV,  no.  3, 1904;  Thomas  in  12th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
Tenn.,  1897;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1896,  1888.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Vot^-^e-aia^-a.    See  Nacheninga, 
Votha  ( '  Ute' ).     A  Navaho  clan. 
Vsv^.— MaUbewft  in  Joar.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  108. 
1S90.  V«fMM.— Ibid.  H«t£.— Matthews,  Narabo 
Lecenda.  30, 1K97.    HatfcOaa*.— Ibid. 

HotDMidnla.  A  former  village  of  the 
Awani,  about  400  yd^.  s.  of  Machito,  in 
Yoeemite  valley,  Mariposa  co.,  CaL 
Hmtmmad^tU.—Powen  in  OreiiaDd  Mo.,  X.  SSS, 
1874.  V«>to.adA^U.— Powers  in  Cont,  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  III.  365. 1877. 

Hotre  Baaa  4e  FO70.  A  former  mission 
Tillage  near  Quebec,  settled  by  some 
HuroDS  from  Huronia,  who  removed  to 
Lorette  in  1693.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  198, 
1855. 

Vottoway.  An  Iroquoian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in 
a.  E.  Virpnia.  They  called  themselves 
Cberoenhaka,  and  were  known  to  the 
neighboring  Algonquian  tribes  as  Man- 
gOAc  (Mengwe)  and  Nottoway,  i.  e.,  Na- 
dowa  (q.  T.  >,  'adders,'  a  common  Algon- 
quian name  for  tribes  of  alien  stock. 
Although  never  prominent  in  history  they 
kept  up  their  organization  long  after  the 
other  tribes  of  the  region  were  practically 
extinct.  As  late  as  1825  they  still  num- 
bered 47,  with  a  "queen,"  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Southampton  co.  linguistically 
they  were  closely  cognate  to  the  Tusca- 
rora.  '  (j.  m.) 

Cfce  ra  ha  ta.— Moigan  in  N.  Am.  Review.  52. 1/^. 
WiiiiMgpi.— Lane  tlSaS)  In  Smitb  (1629).  Va..  i. 
91.  repr.  1819.  Wiai— «  Plrarhey  (ca.l612>.  Va.. 
147.  lM9'inii^nt.,  Wif  inH  —Lane  (1Vm>)  in 
Smith.  Va..  I.  87.  repr.  1B19.  KaacMSB.— 8mith 
0009).  fbid..  75.  KaacMka.— Lane  (l.S»)  in  Hak- 
loTt.  V<iT..  ni.  314.  1810.  Waagaaaca.— Strarhev 
(ea.  1612  • ,  Va. .  41. 1M9.  HayMcka.— Martin.  North 
Carolina,  i.  15.  1K»  iiniFpcint..  V&'to#Mrak.— 
Gemid  in  Am.  Antlizop..  vi,  Jl».  19M  (Cree  name; 


sing.  AVf'totn^).  ]lotow«cM-~Lo^n.  l^PperSoath 
Carolina,  i.  4-28, 1859.  Mottawayea.— Beverley.  Va.. 
bk.  3,  63, 1705.  Hottoway.— l^wson  ( 1709 ),  North 
Carolina,  3^3. 1860.  Oatatioaooa.  -N.  Y.  l>oc.  Col. 
Hist.,  1Z,]U57, 1^55.  Tetme^haka.— Hewitt,  infn, 
18^  (common  nameasf^ven Jbvtbe  Iroquois:  pos- 
sibly 'fork  of  a  stream'),  waaiaaeka. — Martin, 
North  Carolina,  1. 14. 1829  (miw^nt). 

Hoaiita.  An  unutentined  village  or 
tribe  in  alliance  with  the  Kadoharlacho 
in  1687.— Joutel  in  Margrv,  Dec.,iii,410, 
1878. 

WouUihmatL   An  unidentified  Bellacoola 
town  on  a  river  of  the  same  name  in 
British  Colombia. 
Koat-d&aoff.— Maync.  Brit.  Col..  147,  D«2. 

Vovaeulite.  A  very  fine-grained  and 
compact  chalcedonic  (quartz)  rock,  ordi- 
dinariiv  white  or  whitif^h  in  color,  and 
often  di5tingni«*hed  by  the  arche*>lo^iBt 
by  its  somewhat  tranflncent  waxen  ap- 
pearance. It  occurs  in  vast  lK>li**  in 
connection  with  Onlovician  (Lower Silu- 
rian) strata  in  Arkansaf<,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hot  Springs,  where  it  was 
extensively  quarried  by  the  aljorigine**. 
The  ancient  excavations  here  cover  many 
hundreds  of  acres  of  tl)e  mountain  ridges 
and  are  surroimded  by  large  Ixxlies  of 
reftise — the  result  of  rougbing-out  imple- 
ments by  flaking  proce**»es.  As  with  the 
great  quarries  of  Flint  Ridge,  Ohio,  and 
other  localities,  the  principal  prrxiuct  was 
the  leaf-shaped  bUwie,  from  which  arrow- 
and  spear-heads  and  knives  were  to  be 
specialize^],  but  the  material  was  uned  also 
for  axes,  celts,  ceremonial  objects,  and 
ornaments,  in  the  manufacture  of  which 
the  flaking  work  was  supplemente<l  by 
pecking  and  grinding.  See  Chnir^fiojitj, 
Mines  and  QuarrU$^  Quartz^  Slojitin/rh. 

Consult  GriswoKl  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Ark.,  Ill,  1890-2;  Holmes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  v,Oct.  1891;  Kudz,  (Jems and  Pre- 
cious Stones,  1890;  Merrill,  Rrx-ks,  Rrnk- 
weathering  and  S<)i]«,  I  y*7.    ( w.  n.  ir. ) 

Hovaia.  An  Ingalikvilliiireon  the  lower 
Yukon,  Alaska;  jxjp.  .'2  in  18>4).— Pe- 
troff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  »;2,  IKSI. 

VoToktolak.  A  Kii^kwotrmint  Kskirno 
village  in  the  KuskokwinHlLetric-t,  A la>ka; 
pop.  55  in  l8tO. 

Vrrekhtalahaaiat.— Eleventh  Cen^iiJi,  Alaska. 
164. 1H9S. 

Howadaga.  A  former  Mohawk  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  bank  of  Mohawk  r.,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  Nowa^latracr..  on  the  ^ite  cif  Ihin- 
ube,  Herkimer  co..  N.  Y.  It  wa-*  the 
principal  Mohawk  "^.ttleinf-nt  at»^>nt  M'A). 
A  part  of  the  l«n«l  here  ha«l  another  vil- 
lage a  little  lower  <K»wn  tKectrearij.  or»fK>- 
site  the  mouth  of  F^«t  (*aiia*laer.  No- 
wadaga  was  long  trie  houie  of  J^if^*f>h 
Brant  iThavemlanesrea .. 
Mawai^a.— Mai-a-iler.  N.  V..  II.  22*>.  l^-".*.  Ha- 
waJica— n>i<l..  I-l. 

Vowe.  Mentioned  >»y  Bartrani  '^ Trav- 
els, 371,  17i*2t  as  a  Cherokee  wttlement, 
al>itit  1775,  <^ine  r»f  four  tow n«  "iniaii'l  (m 
the^tranrht-^jof  theTana^  [Tenne-^'-e*]." 
It  can  not  l)e  certainlv  iilentitieil. ,. , , ,^ 
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Howl  A  Yukonikhotana  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Yukon  r.,  at  the  mouth  of 
Nowikakat  r.,  Alaska,  having  107  inhabi- 
tants in  1880. 

Hewi-cargut.— Wymper,  Trav.  and  Advent.,  map, 
1869.  Vewikargut.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  Irt  seas.,  23. 1«71.  Howikakat.— Petroff, 
Rep.  on  Alaska.  62,  ISHl,  Hoya-kakat— Petroff, 
map  of  Ala.ska,  18S0.  Noyokakat— Petroff  in  10th 
Census.  Alaska,  12,  1884. 

Hoxa.  Mentioned  by  Ovie<lo  (Hist, 
(ren.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon  in 
1520;  probably  on  the  South  Carolina 
coast. 

Koynki  ( *  southern  aliens  * ) .  The  name 
applied  by  their  northern  neighbors  to  a 
Maidu  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  ter- 
ritory about  the  junction  of  Yuba  and 
Feather  rs.,  Yuba  co.,  Cal.  One  of  their 
village?*,  Yupu,  was  on  the  site  of  the 

Sret^ent  Yuba  citv. 
oi-Yucana.— Giegerln  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,438,1860. 

Hpapuk  ( y^jjd^puk " ) .  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  e.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit. 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Hpiktim  ( *  white  hollow  * ) .  A  village  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  so  called,  according 
to  Hill-Tout,  because  it  was  the  place 
where  the  Indians  obtained  the  white 
clay  they  burnt  and  used  for  cleaning 
wool,  etc.  Pop.  19  in  1897,  the  last  time 
the  name  officially  appears. 
Mpaktam.— Can.  Ind.  Aff  IH86,  230,  1887.  ITpsk'- 
tBm.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethiiol.  Surv.Can..  5, 1899. 
Hpikti'm.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  II, 
169.  1900.    S'inpflkti'm.— Ibid. 

Hpokwii  (X^pok'iviif).  A  Squawmish 
village  communitv  on  the  right  bank  of 
SquawmLsht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Hpnichin  ( Xpuitr'/n,  '  low  ridge  shore  * ) . 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r.,  8  m. 
above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hii«t.,  ii,  172,  1900. 

Hra  Sra.  For  all  references  beginning 
with  this  abbreviation,  or  with  N.  S.,  see 
NucMra  Senora. 

Htitket  {Sifi^sgEly  'the  little  split  or  di- 
vide', perhaps  because  near  a  deep  or 
rocky  gulch).  A  village  of  the  Nicola 
baiKi  of  Ntlakyapamuk  near  Nicola  r., 
a  few  miles  from  the  w.  end  of  Nicola 
lake,  Brit  Col.  Pop.  21  in  1901,  the 
last  time  the  name  is  given. 
Hun-ka-»U-kct.— (^an.Ind.  Aff.  1883,  pt.  1,191. 1884. 
H'oickt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Siirv.  Can.,  4, 
1899.  Heyiakat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1894,  277.  1895. 
NiPtqEt.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.  ii. 
174.  1900.  Hyiikat— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  361.  189.5. 
KzU-kat— Tbid.,  1886.  pt.  1,  '232.  1887.  Niythat.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  II.  166.  1901. 

Ktkakaulten  (  X^qa^qaultKn,  *  little  look- 
ing-for-game place')-  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Ttiomp- 
son  r.,  23  m.  above  Lytton,  and  \  m.  below 
Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col. 

luqa'qaultKn.— Toit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
n,  172,  1900.  Spenoes  Bridge  [Indiana] .—Can.  Ind. 
Afl.,  79, 1878. 


Htekem  (Nt^qEmy  *  to  make  muddy',  or 
*muddycreek*5.  A  village  of  the  Spences 
Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  n. 
side  of  Thompson  r.*,  about  1  m.  back 
from  the  stream  and  39  m.  above  Lvtton, 
Brit.  Col. 

Vtailniiii.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.. 
4,  1899.  irti'qRm— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  173, 1900.  Oregon  Jaeka.— Name  given  by 
wbites. 

Vthaieh  ( Xi^aiftc),  A  Squawmish  village 
on  the  riglit  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
474,  1900. 

Htlaktlakitixi(.VLa7La^itt7;n,  Hhecroes- 
ing  place ' ,  *  place  for  crossing  the  river  * ) . 
A  village  of  the  Lytton  band  of  Ntlakya- 
pamuk at  Kanaka  Bar,  Fraser  r.,  about 
11  m.  below  Lytton,  Brit  Col.,  with  56 
inhabitants  in  1*906.  Some  Indians  class 
it  with  the  Lower  Ntlakvapamuk. 
HlakklakUn.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1892.  812. 189S.  Hla- 
hln-natan.— rbid.,  pt.  Il,  164,  1901.  Hlnkhluka- 
taa.— Ibid.,  230,  1.886.  Hlnk-klok-a-taa.— Ibid.. 
188.S,  pt.  1,  196,  18^6  Kanaka  Bar.— Ibid.,  1897, 
363, 1898.  KLaqLaldtiii.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  11,171,1900. 

HtlakyapamiLk.  One  of  the  four  great  Sal- 
ish  trib^  inhabiting  the  interior  of  British 
Columbia  and  popularly  calle<l  Thompson 
Indians,  from  the  river  on  which  a  large 
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part  of  them  live.  Internally  they  are 
divided  into  the  Lower  Thompsons',  liv- 
ing from  a  short  distance  below  Spuzzuin 
on  Fra.ser  r.,  nearly  to  the  village  of  Cisco, 
and  the  I'pper  Thompsons,  whose  towns 
extend  from  the  latter  point  nearly  to 
Lillooet  on  the  Fraser,  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  Ashcroft  on  the  Thompson, 
and  over  all  of  Nicx)la  vallev.  The  Upper 
Thompsons  are  subdivided  by  Teit  into 
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4  imiM>r  bands,  the  Lytton  band,  the 
X'ui)la  band,  the  Spences  Bridge  band, 
and  the  Upper  Fraser  band.  In  addition 
the  iollowing  subdivisions  are  mentioned: 
AinsUe  Creek,  Boothroyds,  Canoe  Lake 
Indian^s  Cooks  Ferry,  Rhaap,  Skowtous, 
and  Snakaim.  Total  population  1,826  in 
1902,  1,776  in  1906.  The  following  listof 
villages  was  obtained  principally  from 
Teit: 

Milages  of  the  Lotrer  Thompsons:  Che- 
tawe,  Kalulaadlek,  Kapachichin,  Kai)as- 
lok,  Kimus,  Kleaakt,  Koianm,  Nkakim, 
Nkatbiim,  Nkoiam,  Noieltsi,  Npiktim, 
Nti*uwiek,  Sintaktl,  Skohwak,  Skuzis, 
Skwauyik,  Spaim,  Spuzzom,  Stahehani, 
Sak,  Taqwayaom,  Tikwalus,  Tliktlak- 
etin,  Tzauamuk. 

VdlaQ^s  of  Ike  Lytton  bawl:  Anektettim, 
Cisco,  Xittaawat,  Natkelptetenk,  Nchek- 
chekokenk,  Nehowmean,  Nikaomin,  Nko- 
ikin,  Nkya,  Noot,  Npuichin,  Ntlaktlak- 
itin,  Stai'ya,  Stryne,  Tlkamcheen,  Tuh- 
ezep. 

VlUage9  of  the  Upper  Frcuter  band :  Ahul- 
ka,  Nesikeep,  Nkaktko,  Ntlippaem,  Skek- 
aitin,  Tiaks. 

Village*  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band:  At- 
chitchiken,Klukluak,  Xkamchin,  Nkoeitr 
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ko,  Nokem,  Nskakaulten,  Ntekem,  Nu- 
kaatko,  Pekaist,  Pemainus,  Semehau, 
Snapa,  Spatsnm,  Stlaz,  Tlotlowuk,  Zak- 
haazsiken. 

Villages  of  tlie  Nicola  band:  Hanehe- 
wedl,  Huthutkawedl,  Koiskana,  Kwil- 
ohana,  Naaik,  Nchekas,  Nsisket,  Ntstlat- 
ko,  Petatek,  Shahanik,  Taulus,  Zoht 

To  these  the  following  names  most  be 
added,   althoogh  one  or    two  of   them 


may  possibly  be  synonyms:  Cheuek,  Ko- 
koiap,  Nhaiiken,  Nkahlimiluh,  Nkaih, 
Nzatzahatko,  Paska,  Schaeken,  Shkuet, 
Shkuokem,  Shuinap,  Skappa,  Snakaim, 
Spapium,  Timetl,  Tsuzel. 

For  detailed  information  consult  Teit  in 
Mem.   Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,   pt,  iv, 
1900,  and  Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  Brit  A.  A.  S,,  1889.         (j.  r.  s.  ) 
Ci'qtaaiux.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mu5«.  Nat.  HLst.. 

II,  167, 1900  (Lillooet  name,  from  name  of  Thomp- 
son r.).  GloBsns.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  311, 
1874.    Cottteaox.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Julv  19, 

1862.  in ackarpon.— Survey  map,  Hydrofir.  oMcc, 
U.  S.  N.,  1882.  Knife  Indiana.— Teit.  op.  eit.  I  name 
given  by  employees  Hudson  Bay  Co. ).  KnivM.— 
Anderson  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hl<it.  Mag.,  vii,  76. 

1863.  Lakatuna'x.—Teit.  op.cit.(Okina^an  name). 
Keklakapamok.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  15,  1879.  KekUr 
knwiinTiV — Brit  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1872.  V-hla-kapm-nh.—Mackayquoti'd  by  Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  6,  \^\.  NioonU- 
maeiw.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  296,  \mi.  Kioouta- 
mneh.— Ibid.  Hieute-mncli.— Anderson,  op.  cit. 
HitlakaMmok. — Good.  Offices  in  Niilakapamuk, 
1880.  Bko'ataniax.— Teit,  op.  cit.,  167  ^Shu.s- 
wap  name).  H-ku-tam-euh. — Mackav,  op.  cit..  5. 
Hkut«mfxn.— Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Okinagan 
name).  iTLakVpamnx.— Teit, op.  cit.  (own  name, 
sometimes  given  to  Lytton  band  alone).  VUaka'- 
pamnq.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  10, 
1889.  K-Ua-ka-pe-mooh.— Dawson  in  Trans,  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  6.  1891.  Ntlakya'pamnQ.— Boas 
in  5th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can.,  10,  1889.  Salic.— 
Teit,  op.  cit.  (Okinagan  name).  Baw-meena. — 
AndersoiT,op.cit.,71  (socalled  bytheTait,  a  Cowi- 
chan  tribe).  Semi'mila. — Teit,  op.  cit.  (so  called 
by  the  Coviichan  of  Fraser  delta).  Ske-yoh. — 
Mackay,  op.  cit,  ('the  people':  own  name).  8o- 
mena.— Ibid,  ('inland  hunters':  Cowichan 
name).  ThomMonKiTerlndians.— Dawson. ibid.,  6 
(name  given  by  whites).    Thompaons.— Ibid. 

Htlippaem  (XUp^pa^Em,  *to  extract 
marrow*,  accoirling  to  Teit;  'deep',  ac- 
cording to  Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the 
Upper  Fraser  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk  on 
the  w.  side  of  Fraaer  r.,  22  m.  above  Lyt^ 
ton,  Brit.  Col. 

mek-el-palm.— Brit.  Col.  map.,  Ind.  Aflf.,  Victoria, 
1872.  Hitipam.— Can.Ind.Aff.,78,1878.  BTklpan.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Sim-.  Can.,  4.  1899. 
Hiip'pa'Bm.— Teitin  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  HlMt.,  Ti, 
172, 1900. 

HtUdni  (  XlL-Vus  ) .  An  Ok i nagan  to wn 
on  Similkaineen  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  n,  174,  1900. 

Ktihaautin  ('people  down  againnt  the 
island ' ).  A  Takulli  sept  dwelling  along 
Blackwater  r.  and  up]>er  Xechaco  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  in  the  villages  of  Tluskez,  Ilkatsho, 
and  Peltkatchek.  Former  villages  were 
Tsitsi  and  Ilrak,  now  al>andone<l.  Pop. 
135  in  1893. 

Hatootetaina.— Domenech,  Dt^sorts  X.  Am.,  i,  442, 
1860.  HaMtooten.— Smet.  ()reg«»n  Miss.,  100,  l^a. 
Hechao-tin.— Brit.  C«»l.  man,  Ind.  AfT.,  Vi<i<»ria, 
1872.  HefuU  DinaU.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,309,  1>01. 
Heotetain.— Schoolcraft,  In«l.  Tribi-s,  V,  59,  IsVk 
Ktshaaatin.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii.  6'2, 
1860.  Htahaautin.— Hale,  EUin«»e.  and  Philol., 
202,  1846.  Hu-tcah-'tenne.— Morice  in  Tran.s.  Can. 
Inat.,  IV,  25,  1893,    Ku-toa-'tenne.— Ibid. 

Ktiiyamii  {Ntni'iffi^-mus).  A  former 
Kuit^ih  village  on*  lower  Um]>qua  r., 
Oreg.— Dorsev  in   Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  231,  1890/ 

Htitlstko  (XtsLa^tkOy  *cold  water').  A 
village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  the  Ntlak- 
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yapamuk  near  Nicola  r.,  a  few  miles  from 
the  w.  end  of  Nicola  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
Coldwmter.^Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii 
174, 19CN)  (white  man's  name).    Htsaia'tko.— Ibid. 
HtiLa'tko.— Ibid. 

HtBuwiek  ( NOmtvi^ek ) .  A  villagre  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  w.  side  of  Fnu^er  r., 
27  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  Col.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  169, 1900. 

HuaguntitB  (Xu-a^-^n-tits).  A  Painte 
band  formerly  living  near  Las  Vegas,  s.  e. 
Nevada;  pop.  161  in  1873. — PowelTin  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873, 50, 1874. 

Hualik.  A  ruined  Eskimo  village  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  67''  16^.— 
Meddelelser  om  OrOnland,  xxvii,  map, 
1902. 

HnbTiakehugaluk.    A  Malemiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.   coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska:  pop.  30  in  1880. 
Hubviauenugalok.—- Petroflr     in     10th     Census, 
Alaska,  U,  18)^. 

HneaMee  (NVhvilsly  or  Nikw^sV^  mean- 
ing lost) .  Ail  important  ancient  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  where 
now  is  the  town  of  Franklin,  in  Macon 
CO.,  N.  C.  A  large  mound  marks  the  site 
of  the  townhouse. 

Hikwi«i.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.B.  A.  E.,  ft27,190J 
(or  Nikw'sr).  Vqcmm.— Bartram,  Travels,  371. 
1792.  Hnckatee. — I»of.  of  n-'iS  quoted  by  Roycc  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  142. 1887.  Hukeaa.— Doc.  of  1799, 
ibid.,  144. 

Nuohatl.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Nuchatlitz  on  Esperanza  inlet,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  264,  1902. 

Huchatlit«(*mountain  house. * — Sproat). 
A  Xootka  tribe  occupying  the  village  of 
Nuchatl  and  others  on  Nuchalitz  and 
Esperanza  inlets,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.  Pop.  74  in  1902,  62  in  1904,  52  in 
1906. 

Heu-chad-Ut«.— Jewitt,  Narr.,  86,  repr.  1849.  Heu- 
ohaliti.— Armstrong,  Oregon,  136,  1857.  Veaohal- 
let.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251,  1862.  Hooohahlaht.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  308,  18<'.8.  Kooch-aht-aht.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1894,  357,  1>S95.  Hooch-ahtl-aht.— 
Ibid.,  1896,  430,  1897.  Hooch-alh-laht.— Ibid.,  1883. 
188,  1X81.  Hoochartl-aht.— Ibid„  1894,  276,  1H95. 
Hooohatl-aht.— Ibid.,  52.  1875.  Kntoa'tlath.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can.,  31, 1890. 

Huohawayi.  The  plural  of  Nuta,  the 
name  applied  by  the  Yokuts  in  the  plains 
to  the  Yokuts  and  Shoshonean  tribes  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  to  the  b.  in  California. 
The  Nucha wavi  are  mentione<l  as  a  party 
to  the  treaty  of  Apr.  29.  1851. 
Kew-chow-we.— Roy(!e  in  18111  Rep,  B.  A.  E.,  782, 
1899.  If u-chow-we.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong. ,  spec.  sess. ,  255, 1853. 

Huchek.  A  Chueai^hi^iiut  P^kimo 
village  where  the  Russians  established  a 
stockade  and  trading  post^  about  1793, 
known  as  Ft  Konstantine,at  Port  Etches, 
Hinchinbrook  id.,  Prince  William  sd., 
Alaska.  Pop.  74  in  1880,  145  in  1890. 
Hatcheek.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  AluJ>ka,  471,  1906. 
Voooheek.—- Ibid.  Vaohek.— Ibid,  (proper  form). 
Kachir'miit.— Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  21. 
1877  (tne people).  Huohusk.— Mahonyinlnd.  Aff. 
Rep.  1869,  675, 1870.    Ktttichek.— Baker,  op.  cit. 

ifnchschi  (* descended  from  heaven*)- 
A  Knaiahkhotana  clan  of   Cook  inlet, 


Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i, 
407,  1851. 

Hnehu.  A  Miwok  division  on  the  a 
fork  of  Merced  r.,  Cal. 

Huf-«hu.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  349, 
1877. 

Huehumatimtimne  ( ^  people  in  the  tim- 
ber country  * ).  A  former  Tututni  villafTS 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  near  the 
mouth. 

Ha'-ton-ma'-t^  ^un'at. — Doniey  in  Jour.  .\m.  Folk 
lore.  III,  233,  1890. 

HuohwnglL  A  band  of  Salish ,  perhaps  of 
the  Lummi,  on  L.  Whatcom,  Wash. 
Hettk-w«r«.— Ind. Aff. Rep.  1857, 326, 329, 1858.  Hnoh- 
wufh.-<5ibb6,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  Sticks.— Ft tz- 
hugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  826, 1857.  Wood  Indians.— 
Simmons,  ibid.,  224. 18.^. 

Hueulaha.  A  subdivision  or  clan  of  the 
Apohola  or  Buzzard  phratry  of  the  an- 
cient Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  (co. 
1613)  quoted  by  (iatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Hucnlahaqno.  A  subdivision  or  clan  of 
the  Apohola  or  Buzzard  phratry  of  the 
ancient  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  (ca, 
1613)  quoted  bv  (Jatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XVII,  492,  1878. 

Hnculaharuqui.  A  sulxlivision  or  clan 
of  the  Apohola  or  Buzzani  phratry  of  the 
ancient  Timucua  of  Florida. — Pareja  [rtu 
1613)  quote<i  by  Galst^het  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  xvii,  492, 1878. 

Hndlung.  A  summer  settlement  of  the 
Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  on  Howe  Imy, 
Baffin  land. 

Koodlook.— McDonald,  Disoov.  of  Hogarth's  Sd.,  86, 
1841.  Vudlung.— BoHM  in  Gth  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  441, 
1888. 

HuoBtra  Senora  de  Onadalupe.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  by  order  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Mexico  on  Guadalupe  r., 
Tex.,  about  1755,  with  the  purpose  of 
gathering  the  dispersed  neophytes  who 
had  been  at  the  San  Xavier  missions  on 
San  Gabriel  r.  Some  of  the  Alayeye  from 
San  Xavier  de  Hort^asitas  mission  were 
congregate<l  there  for  a  time  and  two  mis- 
sionaries settled  among  them;  but  it  does 
not  appear  that  any  mission  buildiujats 
were  erected,  nor  is  it  certain  that  the 
mission  was  ever  formally  founded.  Soon 
afterward  the  missionaries  were  ordered 
to  San  Sal)a  and  the  place  was  abandoned 
( Informe  de  Misiones,  1762,  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  180;  Bonilla, 
Brtne  CompiMidio,  in  Tex.  Hist  Ass'n 
Quar.,  VIII,  50-51,  1905;  Arricivita,  Cron- 
ica,  II,  3:^7,  1792).  (n.  E.  b.) 

IT.  8.  de  Ooaditlape.— Iriformc  de  Misioues,  17G2, 
MS.,  op.  cit. 

Huestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe.  A  mis- 
sion establis!ie<l  by  Padres  Ugarte  and 
Helen  in  1720-21*  on  the  w.  coast  of 
Lower  California,  lat  27°.  It  had  5 
visitas  in  the  vicinity  in  1726,  and  4  in 
1745,  the  others  no  doubt  having  becom« 
a  part  of  one  of  the  missions  founded  in 
the  meantime.  In  17(57  the  mission 
counte<l  530  baptiztnl  natives,  speaking  a 
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dialect  of  Cochimi,  according  to  Hervaa 
(Sawfio,  79-80,  1787). 

jImMtim  Beaora  dd  Ooadaliue. — Venegas.  Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  196, 1759.  Voevtra  8«iiora  de  Ouftdelnpe  del 
t«r.— Bir^ehmann.  8paren,  751, 1859.  Santa  fUria 
de  Ouadelmpa.— Ibid. 

Vuettra  Senora  de  Onadalape  de  lof  Ha- 
eofdoehaa.     A   misBion  founded  July  9, 
1716,  by  the  Franciscans  of  Zacatecas,  at 
the  Xacogdoche  villaf^  and  for  the  Na- 
co^oche  an<l  Nacao  tribes.     The  site  was 
evidently  that  of  the  present  city  of  Na- 
cogdoches, Tex.     It  was  the  head  Zaca- 
tecan  niifsion  in  s.  Texas,  being  at  first 
in  charge  of  the  president.  Fray  Antonio 
Margil  de  Jepui*.     After  him,  the  most 
not^  niii«ionary  there  was  Joseph  Cal- 
ahorra  y  Saenz  (ca.  1750-1770).     In  1719 
themii««ion  wasabandoned,  liketheothers 
of  K.  Texas,  and  when  in  1721  Aguayo 
and  Margil  de  Jesus  went  to  reestablish 
it,  not  a  8i;rn  of  church  or  dwelling  n»- 
niained.     On   Aug.  18  the  new  church 
wa^  dedicateil;  Fray  Jose  Rodriguez  was 
put  in  charge,  and  390  Indians  were  given 
presents,  having  promised  to  settle  in  a 
pueblo,  a  promise  which  they  evidently 
never  fulfilled.     When   in   1730-31   the 
Queretaran  missions  near  by  were  trans- 
ferred to  San  Antonio,  this  with  the  other 
Zacatei'an  minsions  was  retaine<1,  but  it 
was  never  successful.     More  than  once  it 
wa.-*  in    danger  of    destruction    by   the 
Indians,  who  were  made  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards  by  the  influence  of  the  French. 
By   1752  the  Nacogdoche  Indian  village 
had  l>een  removed  some  3  leagues  north- 
wanl.     In  1 767  Rubf  reported  the  mission 
to  be  w-ithout  a  single  neophyte,  either 
baptized  or  under  instruction.    The  next 
year  Solfs  reported  that  there  were  an 
adobe  church  and  several  wooden  build- 
ings at  the  mission,  but  found  in  the  books 
the  record  of  only  12  baptisms,  8  burials, 
and  5  marriages.     VV^ith  the  cession  of 
Louisiana  to  Spain  in   1762  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  mission* s  existence 
was  removed,  andaccr>rdingly,  on  recom- 
mendation by  Rubf  in  1767,  it«  aban<lon- 
ment,  together  with  that  of  the  neighbor- 
ing establishments,  was  ordered  in  1772 
an<i  effected  in  1773.     Part  of  the  settlers 
who  had  been  removed  in  the  latter  year 
fn»m   B,  Texas  settled    in   1774  on  the 
Trinity,  at  a  place  calle<l  Pilar  de  Buca- 
ppli;  but,  because  of  a  flood  and  attacks 
by  the  Comanche,  they  migratetl  in  1779 
to  the  site  of  the  Nacog<l(K-he  mission, 
apparentlv  occupying  some  of  its  build- 
ings, and  oecame  the  founders  of  modem 
Nacogdoches. 

Bet'ides  the  authorities  cited  below,  see 
Ramon,  Derrotero,  1716,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  I*^paf!a,  xxvn,  157;  Hidalgo  to 
Mesquia,  Oct  6, 1716,  MS.  in  the  Archivo 
(teneral;  De  Soto  Bermudez,  Investiga- 
n'un,  1752,  MS.  in  the  Archivo  (ieneral; 
Rubf,  Dictamen,  1125,  1767,  MS.  in  the 


Archivo  General;  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar., 
IX,  67-137,  1906.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Guadalupe.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  614, 1886. 
Ghiadalape  de  los  Haeogdoehet. — Ibid.,  6*25.  MUion 
de  Vaoofdoohet.— Soils,  Diario,  1768,  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii.  291.  Vacofdoohet.— 
Bancroft,  op.  oil.,  666.  H.  8.  de  Goadalape.— 
Ram6n,  Representaei6n,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
&pafitt,  op.  oil.  ,159.  H.  8.  de  Ouadalnpe  de  Albnr- 
qnerque  deloe  Hacof^oohee— Soils,  1768,  op.  cit., 
289.  H.  8.  de  Ouadahipe  de  loe  Haoordochee.  -  Pefia, 
Diario,  1721,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Rspafla, 
XXVIII,  44.  V.  8.  de  Ooadalape  de  Haeordochet.— 
Ibid.,  42. 

Nuefltra  Sefiora  de  la  Candelaria.  One 
of  three  Franciscan  missions  establishtni 
about  1747-18  on  San  Xavier  (now  San 
Gabriel)  r.,  Tex.  For  the  circumstances 
of  its  founding,  see  San  Francisco  de  Jlor- 
cagitas  and  consult  also  San  IlcUfonso. 
This  was  the  last  of  these  three  mbwions 
to  be  put  in  operation,  but  it  is  not  known 
exactly  when  the  neophytes  arrived. 
The  principal  tril>e  at  the'  mission  was 
the  doco  from  the  lower  Colorado  (Ar- 
ricivita,  Cr6nica.  ii,  336,  337,  1792). 
Some  time  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  Capt. 
Joseph  de  Eca  y  Mus<}uiz  inspected  the 
mission  and  report e<i  at  Si'r\'ice  102  neo- 
phytes (ibid.,  328;  Viceroy's  decree,  Mar. 
11,  1751, -MS.  in  Lamar  fmpers).  This 
mission  had  an  unfortunate  career.  Al)out 
Dec.  1751 ,  Capt.  liabajjo  y  Teran  rei>orteil 
the  neophytes  as  alrtidy  rtniuced  to  25 
(BonillainTex.  Hi-^t.  ANs'n  Quar.,  viii, 
49,  1905).  Early  in  1752  the  Coco  took 
umbrage  at  the  punishment  of  a  slight 
offense  and  left  in  a  Ixxly  for  their  home 
on  the  Colorado  (Arricivita,  op.  cit,  3:i3). 
A  few  days  afterward  Father  Ganzabal, 
minister  at  San  Ildefonwj,  who  ha^l  (quar- 
reled with  the  captain  of  the  presidio, 
was  murdered  in  the  door  of  the  Cande- 
laria mission  by  an  unknown  person. 
Later  the  Coco  promise<l  to  return  t4>  their 
mission,  but  apparently  thev never di<i  so, 
for  the  last  of  the  three,  San  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas,  was  soon  abandoned  (ibid., 
333,  336).  They  were  taken  instead,  it 
seems,  to  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
for,  b^inning  in  1755,  there  were  numer- 
ous burials  there  of  Coco  w  ho  had  In^en 
baptized  at  Candelaria  on  Rio  San  Xavier 
(Valero,  MS.  Entierros,  entries  for  the 
years  1755-1765).  (ii.  e.  b.  ) 

Oandelaria.^Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  641, 
1886. 

Haestra  Sefiora  de  la  Candelaria.  A  m  is- 
sion  founded  Feb.  8,  1762,  by  ('apt. 
Fhelipe  Rilbago  y  Tenin  and  Fray  Diego 
Ximinez,  on  the  w.  side  of  San  J(»seph  r., 
now  the  up|)er  Nueces  (not  the  San 
Antonio,  as  has  bet»n  conjeoture<i),  near 
a  site  called  El  Canon.  This  mission  an<l 
San  Lorenzo,  which  was  4  leagues  away, 
were  founde<l  for  the  Lipan  after  they 
had  been  frightened  from  the  San  Saba 
mission  by  the  attack  of  the  C<nnanche 
and  others  in  1758.  The  chief  who  aske<l 
for  this  mission  and  was  made  "gover- 
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nor"  of  it  was  Texa,  or  Tiirnio,  who  had 
a  following  of  more  than  300  people  ( Re- 
port of  R^bago  y  Terdn,  Feb.  7  and  8, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General;  also  Arricivita, 
Cr6nica,  ii,  385,  386,  1792).  The  mis- 
sion was  attached  to  those  of  the  Rio 
(irande.  Before  1767  it  was  abandoned 
through  the  desertion  of  Tumio  and  his 
people  (Arricivita,  ibid.,  391).  For  fur- 
ther details,  see  San  Lorenzo,  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Candelaria.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  660. 
1886.  Haestra  Senora  de  la  Oandelaria.— RAbago  y 
Terdn,  Report  of  the  founding,  Feb.  7,  8,  1762, 
MS.  in  Archivo  General. 

Nuestra  Senora  de  la  Lui.  A  Franciscan 
mission  established  by  the  Zacatecan 
friars,  among  the  Arkokisa,  on  the  left 
bank  of  lower  Trinity  r.,  Tex.  A  mis- 
sion for  the  Arkokisa  was  proposed  as 
early  as  1747  bv  Capt  Orobio  y  Basterra, 
who  reported  that  this  tribe,  living  in  five 
rancherias  or  pueblos  and  numbering  300 
families,  had  expressed  a  desire  to  settle 
in  a  mission  between  the  Sabine  and  the 
Trinity,  *  *  their  fatherland.  * '  Some  years 
afterward  the  plan  was  carried  out,  the 
mission  being  placed  at  a  site  known  as 
Orcoquisac,  some  distance  below  modem 
Liberty.  Near  it  stood  the  presidio  of 
San  Agustin  de  Ahumada.  Within  a  few 
years  Iwth  were  moved  a  short  distance 
upstream  to  a  place  called  Los  Horcon- 
sitos.  The' mission,  from  the  first  unsuc- 
cessful, was  abandoned  about  1770,  and  in 
1772  the  suppres.sion  of  the  presidio  was 
ordered.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Nnestrs  Senora  de  la  Pnrlslma  Coneep- 
cidn.  A  Franciscan  mission,  founded  July 
7,  1716,  at  the  principal  Hasinai  village, 
that  of  the  Hainai,  on  the  e.  side  of  Ange- 
lina r.,  Tex.,  and  nearly  w.  of  modem  Na- 
cogdoches. It  was  founded  by,  and  re- 
mained for  several  years  in  charge  of,  the 
president  of  the  Queri^taran  missions 
among  the  Hasinai,  Frav  Ysidro  Felis  de 
Espinosa,  later  author  of  the  famous  work 
on  Franciscan  missions,  the  Chr6nka  Apos- 
tolicfi  y  iSerdphica  (1746).  The  Hainai 
settlement  at  the  time  the  mission  was 
founded  consisted,  it  is  said,  of  *'an  in- 
finite number  of  ranches,  with  their 
patches  of  maize,  melons,  watermelons. 
Deans,  tobacco, "and  sunflowers  ( Ramon, 
Derrotero,  1716,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Rsi)ana,  XXVII,  158).  This  village  was 
for  the  missionaries  a  strategic  point  in 
the  Hasinai  country,  for  at  the  Hainai 
village  was  the  chief  temple  of  the  con- 
federacy, presided  over  bv  the  high  priest, 
the  great  Xined  ( Jt^us  IVIaria,  Relacion, 
1691,  MS.),  consequently  Concej)ci6n  was 
made  the  head  mission.  Before  its  re- 
moval to  San  Antonio  the  mia^ion  was 
sometimes  called  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la 
Purfeima  Concepcion  de  los  Aynais. 
The  first  church  and  dwellings  were  built 
by  the  Indians  of  wood  and  grass,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Hasinai  grass  lodges, 


but  soon  the  soldiers  and  the  mission- 
aries, with  their  own  hands,  constructed 
more  commodious  ones  (Ramon,  op.  cit., 
159;  Espinosa,  Diario,  1716,  MS.;  and 
Chr6nica,  418,419,  1746). 

The  Hasinai  Indians  were  friendly,  but 
they  refused  to  settle  permanently  in 
pueblos,  and,  through  the  strong  influ- 
ence of  their  priesthood,  were  slow  to  ac- 
cept baptism.  However,  within  »  year 
Espinosa  succeeded  in  baptizing,  on  his 
deathbed,  the  Hainai  chief,  which »  be- 
cause of  this  person's  exalted  position  in 
the  confederacy,  presumably  mad«  other 
conversions  easier  (Espinosa,  Chr6nica, 
440).  But  success  was  slight.  Supplies 
for  this  and  tne  neighboring  missions 
failed  to  come,  some  of  the  soldier  guard 
deserted,  and  finally, in  1719,  the  miFsion- 
aries  and  soldiers,  unaide<i  by  home  au- 
thorities and  fearful  of  a  French  attack 
from  Natchitoches  incident  to  the  rup- 
ture betwec^n  France  and  Spain,  retired 
with  the  church  ornaments  to  San  An- 
tonio, much  to  the  regret  of  the  Indians 
(Espinosa,  Chr6nica,  451-453;  see  also 
doi*s.  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  I.A.,  iii,  67- 
72,  1851). 

In  1721  the  Marques  de  San  Miguel  de 
Aguayo  was  sent,  with  Espinosa  and 
Father  Margil,  to  reestablish  the  missions 
and  to  erect  presidios  for  their  defense. 
Espinosa  was  again  put  in  charge  of  Con- 
cepci6n,  which  reoccupied  the  old  church 
after  some  repairs  were  made.  On  Aug. 
8,  1721,  the  mission  was  formally  re- 
established, and  to  Cheocas,  chief  of  the 
Hainai  and  head  civil  chief  of  the  Hasi- 
nai, Aguayo  gave  "the  best  suit  that  he 
had — blue,  heavily  embroidered  with 
gold,  with  waistcoat  of  gold  and  silver 
lace."  Cheocas  collected  the  Hainai 
people,  and  Aguayo,  after  exhorting  them 
to  come  and  settle  a  pueblo,  gave  pres- 
ents of  clothing  and  trinkets  to  400  per- 
sons, including  i)erhai)e  the  80  Kadoha- 
dacho  visitors  who  chanced  to  l)e  there 
(Pefia,  Diario,  1721,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espaila,  xxviii,  42).  Near  by 
Agtiayo  established  an  ill-made  presidio 
called  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  de 
los  Texas  (Pefia,  ibid.;  and  Rivera,  Di- 
ario, leg.  2140,  1736;  also  Rivera,  Pro- 
yei^to,  1728,  MS.). 

Su(*ce8s  was  no  greater  now  than  for- 
merly, and  in  1731  Mission  Concepci6n, 
togetlier  with  San  Joseph  de  los  Nasones 
and  San  Francisco  de  los  Texas  (or 
Neches),  was  reestablished  on  San  Anto- 
nio r.  It  was  first  planned  to  place  them 
on  the  San  Marcos,  and  there  is  some  in- 
dication that  they  may  have  been  tem- 
porarily located  there  (MS.  in  the  city 
clerk*s  office,  San  Antonio,  dated  Aug. 
12,  1771 ).  Concepci6n  was  placed  on  the 
bank  of  San  Antonio  r.,  about  2  m.  below 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  which  is  now  at 
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the  center  of  the  city  of  San  Antonio. 
Accx>rding  to  the  surviving  hook  of  mar- 
riage recx>rd«,  it  was  fotind^  May  5, 1731. 
The  site  selected  was  that  which  formerly 
had  heen  aasi^ed  to  the  Ervipiame  mia- 
sion  of  San  Xavier  de  Ndxera  (a.  v.). 
The  pueblo  was  called  Acaila,  ana  of  it 
the  Fiijaiat  chief  was  made  the  first  gov- 
ernor (Testimonio  de  Asiento  de  Misionee, 
1730-31,  MS.).  The  mission  now  some- 
times took  the  name  Nuestra  Seflora  de 
la  Parfsima  Concepciun  de  Acufla. 

The  tribes  served  by  it  were  in  the  main 
of  the  Coahoiltecan  stock.  Their  lan- 
guage is  preserved  in  the  Manual  of  Bar- 
tolome  Ciarcfa  (1760),  who  was  stationed 
at  the  neighboring  mission  of  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  FiSpada.  The  first  marriage 
reconled  was  that  of  *' Joseph  Flores,  of 
the  Patumaco  nation,  present  governor  of 
this  pueblo,  and  chief  of  the  Pajalates, 
Sigoi piles,  Tilpacopales,  and  others.'' 
The  marriage  records  show  that  about  30 
so-called  tribes  (naciones)  were  repre- 
sented at  this  mission  before  1790.  They 
are  here  given,  with  the  date  of  the  first 
appearance  of  each  new  name  or  group  of 
names  following:  Pajalat,  Siquinil,  Til- 
pacopal,  Patumaco,  Pachalaque,  Patalca, 
Tiloja,  Xarame  (1733);  Pamache  (Paqia- 
qae?),  Cujan  (1734);  Pacaba  (Pacoa? 
1735);  Guapica  (Guapite?),  Pausana 
1738);  Payaya  (1739);  Pastia  (1741); 
Placao,  Tacame;  Orejon  (1742);  Chayopin 
(1745);  Venado  (1746);  Apache  (1747); 
Lipan  (1751);  Sanipao  (1755);  Piguiqui, 
Manos  de  Perro  (1756);  Yojuan  (1758); 
Pajalache  (Pajalat?  1759);  Malaquita 
( 1764 ) ;  Borrado,  Copane  ( 1767 ) ;  Coman- 
che (1770);  Pamaijue  (1775).  Of  these 
the  Pajalates,  Orejones,  Pacaos,  Pacoas, 
Pausanas,  Tacames,  Venados,  Pamaques, 
Pihniqnes,  Borrados,  Sanipaos,  and  Ma- 
nos de  Perro  are  named  in  Garcfa's  Man- 
ual as  among  those  speaking  Coahoilte- 
can, and  several  others  are  known  to 
have  been  likewise  Omhuiltecans.  It  is 
poetdble  that  two  or  three  pairs  of  the 
names  given  above  are  those  of  identical 
tribes.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  the 
Apache  and  the  Yojuane  in  most  cases 
were  captives,  while  the  Pacoa  and  Chay- 
opin in  the  list  represent  neophytes  of 
neighboring  missions  who  intermarried 
with  the  neophytes  of  Concepci6n  (Libro 
de  Casamientos,  MS.  in  the  custody  of 
the  Bishop  of  San  Antonio). 

By  Feb.  20,  1740,  250  neophytes  had 
been  baptized;  but  at  this  date  only  120 
remained,  of  whom  all  but  6  were  un- 
baptized.  The  explanation  is  that  in  the 
latter  part  of  1739  a  severe  epidemic  had 
ravaged  all  the  missions,  immediately 
after  which  a  fresh  supply  of  gentiles 
was  brqught  in  (Descnpci6n  de  Mi- 
siones,  Feb.  20,  1740,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Noeva  EspafXa,  xxvui,  203).     By  Mar.  6, 


1762,  there  had  been  792  baptisms  and 
558  burials — a  commentary  on  mortality 
at  the  missions.  At  this  tune  there  were 
207  persons  remaining,  hugely  Pajalates, 
Tacames,  and  Sanipaos.  There  were  now 
a  substantial  church,  apparently  the  one 
still  standing,  a  sacristy,  cloisters,  a  work- 
room where  neophytes  made-cotton  fab- 
rics, and  a  blacksmith  shop.  The  Indian 
pueblo  near  by  consisted  of  two  rows  of 
stone  huts  and  jacales,  surrounded  by  a 
wall.  The  fields  were  irrigated  by  means 
of  an  acequia  leading  from  a  reservoir. 
On  the  ranch  were  200  mares,  110  horses, 
610  cattle,  and  2,200  sheep  and  goats 
(Ynforme  de  Misiones,  Mar.  6,  1762, 
MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii, 
168-169).  The  acequia,  known  as  the 
**  Pajalache  or  Ck)ncepci/>n  ditch,"  is  said 
to  have  been  in  use  until  1869  (Ck)mer, 
San  Antonio  de  Bexar,  43,  1890). 

Late  in  1772  or  early  in  1773  the  Quer6- 
taran  friars  transferreti  the  mission  to  the 
ZacatecauH,  as  was  true  also  of  the  neigh- 
boring missions  (Libro  de  Casamientos, 
MS. ,  first  entry  for  1 773 ) .  But  the  active 
period  of  the  mission  was  now  past,  and 
the  subsequent  history  was  that  of  de- 
cline. Neophytes  were  difficult  to  get, 
government  support  was  withdrawn,  and 
th©  citizens  of  San  Fernando  encroached 
upon  the  mission  lands.  In  1794  the 
mission  was  secularized.  By  1790  the 
total  number  of  marriages  had  reached 
249,  of  which  210  had  been  contracted 
before  1770  (Libro  de  Casamientos).  The 
mission  church  and  vivienda  are  still 
fairly  well  preserved.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Nnestra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad.  The  thir- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  founded  in 
California.  Father  Lasuen  himself  had 
explored  the  region,  already  kn<jwn  to 
the  8|>ani8h  as  Soledad,  ana  pernonaily 
selected  the  site,  which  was  situated  in 
the  Salinas  valley,  about  4  m.  from  the 

Present  town  of  Soledatl,  Monterey  co. 
he  native  name  was  Ohuttusgelis. 
Some  shelters  were  erected  by  neophytes 
from  San  Carlos,  and  on  Oct.  9, 1791,  the 
mission  of  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Soledad 
was  formally  established.  A  few  natives 
witnessed  the  ceremony.  By  the  end  of 
the  year  there  were  12  converts,  and  493 
by  1800.  In  1797  they  had  completed  an 
adobe  church  with  straw  roof.  The  great- 
est number  of  neophytes,  727,  was  reached 
in  1805.  In  1810  there  were  600,  in  1820 
435,  and  about  300  in  1834.  The  total 
number  of  natives  bafjtized  was  3,096,  of 
whom  1,306  were  children.  The  total 
deaths  were  2,502,  of  whom  1,137  were 
children.  The  mission  was  successful  in 
its  agricultural  operations  and  well  sup- 
plied with  stock.  In  1810  it  had  nearly 
3,000  cattle,  286  horses,  and  8,000  sheep, 
with  an  average  crop  for  the  last  decaoe 
of  3,660  bushels.     By  1820  the  livestock 
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had  increased  considerably,  but  the  crops 
were  smaller.  Soledad  did  not  decline  so 
rapidly  as  some  of  the  other  California 
missions,  and  in  1834  it  still  had  about 
6,000  cattle  and  6,000  sheep.  The  crops, 
however,  were  not  very  good,  though 
there  was  a  certain  amount  of  irrigation. 
After  secularization  the  decline  was  rapid, 
so  that  in  1840  there  were  only  about  70 
natives  left,  and  the  livestock  had  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  In  1846  the  mis- 
sion was  sold  for  |800,  but  its  buildings 
were  then  in  ruins.  Portions  of  adobe 
walls,  some  of  them  3  ft  thick,  still  remain 
on  the  site.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Soledad  were  Chalones,  be- 
longing to  the  Costanoan  linguistic  stock. 
In  1817,  or  thereabouts,  according  to  in- 
formation given  to  Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860) ,  approximately  a  fourth  of 
the  neophytes  were  Chalones,  one-fourth 
Esselen,  and  one-half  from  the  Tulare 
lakes.  The  latter  were  probably  Yokuts 
(Maripoean).  See  California  Indians^ 
Costanoan  Family j  Mission  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia y  Missions.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Hnestra  Senors  de  la  Soledad.  An  Apa- 
lachee  mission  settlement  established  in 
1718  near  Pensacola,  Fla.,  by  Juan  Mar- 
cos, chief  of  the  tribe,  with  refugees 
rescued  from  captivity  among  the  Creeks, 
by  whom  they  had  been  carried  away  on 
the  destruction  of  the  Apalaohee  missions 
by  Gov.  Moore  and  his  Indian  allies  in 
1704.  The  effort  seems  to  have  been 
abandoned  before  1722.  (j.  m.) 

Huestra  Senora  de  U  Soledad.— Barcia,  Ensayo,349, 
1?28.  Our  Lady  of  LonelineM.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss., 
75, 1855.    Soledad.— Barcia.  op.  eit..  342. 

Nnestra  Senors  de  la  Yiotoris.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  founded  in  1677  at  Nada- 
dores,  within  the  territory  of  the  present 
state  of  Coahuila,  Mexico.  It  was  called 
also  Santa  Ro^a,  and  familiarly  Nada- 
dores.  Raids  by  the  Toboso,  a  wild  tribe 
of  northern  Mexico,  compelled  removal 
from  its  first  site,  40  leagues  n.  e.  of 
Coahuila,  to  a  position  near  Nadadores  r., 
7  leagues  N.  w.  of  that  city.  The  Indians 
collected  here  were  the  Cotzales  and  Manos 
Prietas,  to  which,  after  the  removal,  8Tlas- 
caltec  families  were  added.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 

Hnestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  de  la  Pnnta. 
A  mission  founded  by  the  Quen^taran 
fathers  within  the  limits  of  the  present 
Mexican  state  of  Nueva  Leon.  The  In- 
dians gathered  here  were  the  Pitas  and 
the  Pasalves. 

Hnestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  del  Horte. 
A  Jesuit  mission  of  Lower  California, 
founded  early  in  the  18th  century.  Ve- 
n^s  (Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  198-199,  1759)  says: 
**Thismiffiion  was  joined  with  that  of  San 
Ignacio.  Within  its  district,  which  lies  30 
leagues  from  S.  Ignacio  [San  Ignacio  de 
Kadakaman]  and  in  the  latitude  of  29  °, 
were  already  548  baptized  Indians.*' 
Taylor  states  that  this  mission  was  **  made 
as  an  adjunct  to  San  Ignacio,  but  a  few 


years  afterwartl  seems  to  have  been  ab- 
sorbed into  this  last  and  abandoned^  as 
were  two -or  three  pioneer  foundations  of 
the  same  kind,  before  1740."  See  also 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  60,  1869. 
Hnestra  Senora  de  los  Dolores  de  los  Ais. 
A  Franciscan  mission  established  in  1716 
by  the  Spaniards  among  the  Eyeish,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sabine  r.,  Tex.,  37  leagues 
from  Natchitoches,  La,  **well  toward 
the  E.,  and  near  the  French  settlements 
already  established  on  Red  r."  of  Loui- 
siana. It  was  abandoned  during  the 
French-Spanish  hostilities  of  1719  ana  the 
mission  property  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians, but  was  reestablished  in  1721  with 
180  natives.  In  1768  it  reported  only  11 
baptisms,  and  in  1773  was  abandoned, 
probably  on  account  of  the  decimation  of 
the  Kyeish  people.  See  Bancroft,  cited 
below;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 
Dolores.— Bancroft,  No.  Mcx.  States,  i,  615, 666,1886. 
Dolores  de  lot  Adaee.- Ibid. ,  625.  Santisima  Virgen 
de  loa  Doloret. — Austin  in  Tex.  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar., 
vni,  284, 1905. 

Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Pilar  de  los  Adaes.  A 
presidio  established  in  Sept.  and  Oct. 
1721,  by  the  Marques  de  Aguayo,  close  to 
the  mission  of  San  Miguel  de  Linares  (or 
de  los  Adaes),  in  Texas,  and  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  way  from  the  Sabine  to 
Natchitoches,  La.  It  was  occupied  until 
1773,  when  the  whole  eastern  frontier  was 
abandoned.  In  1 774,  however,  part  of  the 
citizens  returned  from  San  Antonio  to  the 
Trinity  and  there  founded  a  village  which 
was  cal  led  Pilar  de  Bucareli.  (  h.  b.  b.  ) 
Haeatra  Senora  del  Pilar.-rPefia,  MS.  Diario,1721,in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  52.  Hnestra  Se> 
noradel  Pilar  de  loa  Adaes.— Bonilla,  Breve  Com- 
pendlo,  1772,  In  Tex.  Hist.  Aas'n  Quar.,  viii,  84, 
1905.  PUar.— Bancroft, No.  Mex. States,  l,  626, 1886. 

Hnestra  Sefiora  del  Befngio.  A  mission 
founded  in  1791  by  Frav  Manuel  de  Silva, 
near  the  mouth  of  Mission  r.,  flowing 
into  Aransas  bay,  Tex.  It  had  62  Karan- 
kawa  neophytes  in  1793.  It  was  main- 
tained until  i828,  but  in  1824  the  mission 
buildings  were  abandoned  because  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Comanche,  the  baptism  of 
neophytes  subsequent  to  this  time  being 
performed  at  the  parochial  church.  Be- 
tween 1807  and  1828  the  missionaries 
laboring  at  Refugio  were  Fr.  Jos^  Manuel 
Gaitiln,  Fr.  Juan  Marfa  Zepulveda  ( buried 
there  June  28,  1815),  Fr.  Jos^  Antonio 
Diaz  de  Leon,  and  Fr.  Miguel  Muftoz. 
During  this  period  the  total  number  of 
baptisms  was  204,  the  tribes  represented 
bem^  the  Karankawa,  Piguique,  Copane, 
Coapite,  Pamoque,  Cujan,  Malaguite,  Pa- 
lalache,  Toboso,  Coco,  Araname,  and 
Lipan  (Libro  ii  de  Bautismos,  1807-28,  in 
the  archives  of  the  parochial  church  of 
Matamoros,  Mexico).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Refugio.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  666.  668. 
1886. 

Hnestra  Sefiora  del  Rosario.  A  Francis- 
can mission  founded  in  the  fall  of  1764 
about  4  m.  s.  w.  of  Espfritu  Santo  de 
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Zafiiga  iniraion,  nearly  opposite  modem 
Goliad  and  i  m.  from  San  Antonio  r.,  for 
the  Karankawan  tribes,  particularly  the 
Cujanes  ( Kohani ) ,  of  theTexas  coast  below 
tbiti  point.  Earl  y  m  issionary  efforts  among 
the  Karankawan  tribes  baa  been  made  at 
Etjpfritu  Santo,  founded  in  1722  by  the 
Zacatecan  Franciscans  near  the  site  of 
La  Salle*8  settlement  on  I^vaca  r.  The 
hostility  of  theae  tribes  soon  caused  the 
removal  of  the  mission,  and  subsequently 
the  neighboring  presidio,  Bahfa  del  Espi- 
ritu  Santo,  to  Guadalupe  r.  The  site 
is  now  marked  by  ruins  in  Mission  val- 
ley, Victoria  co.  From  this  time  until 
1750  the  Karankawan  tribes,  except  the 
Coco,  some  of  whom  before  this  were 
attracted  to  Candelaria  mission,  were  al- 
piost  unaffected  by  mission  influence;  but 
in  the  year  named,  in  consequence  of  Joe6 
de  E8duid6n's  plan  to  colonize  the  whole 
coast  country  from  P^nuco,  Mexico,  to 
San  Antonio  r.,  renewed  efforts  were 
made  to  mission ize  them.  At  first  the 
government  ordered  that  an  attempt  be 
made  to  gather  them  into  Eepfritu  Santo 
de  Znfiiga  mission,  which,  at  Escand6n'8 
instance,  hatl  been  moved  in  1749  with 
the  presidio  of  Bahfa  to  San  Antonio  r. 
At  tne  same  time  the  Quer^taran  mis- 
sionaries at  San  Antonio  made  an  effort 
to  gather  them  there.  A  quarrel  ensued, 
with  the  result  that  Espfritu  Santo  mis- 
sion, profiting  by  the  erforti?  of  the  Que- 
r§tarans,  succeeded  in  1751  in  gathering 
temporarily  a  number  of  Karankawans, 
mainly  Cujane«.  They  deserted  in  a  few 
weeks,  but  the  missionaries  and  Captain 
Ramirez  de  la  Piszina  of  the  presidio  con- 
tinued making  efforts  to  win  the  Cujanes, 
Karankawa,  Coapites,  and  Copanes  ( Ko- 
pano). 

It  being  found  objectionable  to  attempt 
to  put  these  tribes  into  the  Espfritu  Santo 
miis^ion  with  the  Aranames  and  Tami- 
ques,  "ninee  they  are  of  different  lan- 
guages, incompatible  dispositions,  and  do 
not  like  to  be  in  their  company,"  an 
effort  was  made  and  permission  obtained 
to  transfer  miseion  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los 
Dolores  de  los  Ais  from  k.  Texas  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Espfritu  Santo,  there  to 
reestablish  it  for  the  Karankawan  tribes. 
Objections  from  e.  Texas,  however,  re- 
sulted in  an  order  (Apr.  7, 1755)  to  found 
a  new  mission  for  the  Cujanes  (Kohani), 
Coapites,  and  Karankawa.  The  Copanes 
(Kopano)  do  not  seem  to  have  been  in- 
cluded. Already,  in  consequence  of  the 
former  plan,  the  founding  of  a  new 
roiflsion  for  these  tribes  had  been  begun 
(Nov.  1754)  by  Father  Camberos  and 
Captoin  Ramfrez  de  la  Piszina.  Without 
waiting  for  the  government  to  supply 
funds,  work  was  begun  with  private  do- 
nations and  borrowed  means.  The  name 
given  the  mif«ion  was  Nuestra  Sefiora 
del  Boeario,  with  the  addition,  sometimes, 


of  **de  los  Cujanes,"  the  addition  indi- 
cating the  prominence  of  the  Cujan  tribe 
in  the  mission,  and  also  the  prevalent 
usage  of  the  name  of  this  tribe  as  a  generic 
term  for  the  Karankawan  group.  As  first 
constructed,  the  church  was  bunt  of  wood, 
and  was  surrounded  by  a  stake  palisade. 
Later  this  church  was  replaced  by  one  of 
stone.  Conversions  were  slow,  the  total 
number  of  baptisms  iafter  four  years'  work 
being  only  21.  The  Cujanes  in  particular 
were  hard  to  manage,  and  with  difficulty 
were  kept  from  deserting.  Adequate  gov- 
ernment support  for  the  mission  was  de- 
layed until  Apr.  1758,  when  the  supplies 
that  had  been  asked  for  were  gran  ten,  and 
10  additional  soldiers  were  luided  to  the 
garrison  at  the  neighboring  presidio. 
With  this  aid  the  mission  b^me  more 
prosperous.  In  1 768  it  was  able  to  report  a 
total  of  about  200  baptisms,  and  the  indi- 
cations are  that  at  this  time  from  100  to 
200  Indians  lived  intermittently,  at  least, 
at  the  mission.  Father  Solfs  inspected 
the  mission  in  that  year  and  reported  it 
in  good  material  condition,  but  said  that 
the  Indians  were  very  hard  to  subdue, 
and  that  the  Copanes,  some  of  whom  had 
joined  thd  other  tribes  there,  had  en- 
tirely deserted  it.  In  the  same  year 
chaiiges  were  made  to  the  government 
that  the  Indians  were  being  seriously 
mistreated  by  the  missionary,  Father 
Escobdr,  and  for  that  reason  were  de- 
serting. Solfs,  however,  gave  a  contrary 
report  (For  a  study  of  the  history  of 
Mission  Rosario  to  this  point,  with  cita- 
tation  of  authorities  for  the  above  state- 
ments, see  Bolton  in  Texas  Hist.  Ass'n 
Quar.,  Oct.  190(5.)  The  subsequent  his- 
tory of  this  mission  has  never  been  in- 
vestigated. Viceroy  Revilla  Gigedo  tells 
us  that  it  was  completely  abandoned  in 
1781 ;  that  efforts  were  made  at  once  to 
reestablish  it,  but  without  success  until 
1791  (Carta  dirigid^  d  la  Corte  de  Es- 
pafia,  Dec.  27,  1793).  Portillo  (Apuntes 
para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y 
Texas,  310-11),  an  unreliable  writer,  who 
however  had  access  to  documents,  says 
that  in  1794  it  had  62  neophytes  (some  of 
them  apparently  Coco),  and  that  three 
years  later  97  Coco  and  Karankawa 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Colorado,  after 
failing  to  gain  admission  to  Espfritu 
Santo,  entered  Rosario  mission  Kuins 
of  the  latter  are  still  to  be  seen,  but  little 
remains  of  its  walls.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Naestrs  Sexiora  del  Bosario.  A  former 
Cora  pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  which 
had  Corapa  as  a  visita.  Situated  near  the 
w.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22*»  15^  Ja- 
lisco, Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
280,  1864. 

Hnestra  Sefiora  del  Valle  Hambroso.  A 
Temoris  pueblo  in  Chinipas  valley,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico* — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  1864. 
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KugBoak.     A  missionary  station    and' 
trading  post  opposite  Disko  id.,  w.  Green- 
land. 
Hoogto&k.— Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  16, 1767. 

Nugnmiut  ( '  inhabitants  of  the  cape ' ). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  occupying  the  peninsula 
between  Frobisher  bay  and  Cumberland 
sd. ,  Baffin  land.  Sealing  on  the  floes  with 
the  harpoon,  killing  walrus  at  the  floe 
edge,  and  hunting  deer  in  the  summer  are 
their  occupations.  Their  permanent  vil- 
lages are  Nugumiut,  Operdniving,  Tomait, 
Tuarpukdjuak,  and  Ukadlik.  Other  set- 
tlements are  Akbirsiarbing,  Ekaluin,  Kafl- 
sigiakdjuak,  Kekertukjuag,  Kodlimam, 
and  Nuvuktualung.  Fop.  about  80  in 
1888. 

Hew  Chimini  Lark.— Britinh  Admiralty  chart.  Hu- 
ffumeata.— Kmnlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.  no.  15,  16, 
1879.  KoKmniat.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  422, 
1888. 

Kugumiut.  A  winter  village  of  Nugu- 
miut Eskimo  at  the  entrance  to  Frobisher 
bay,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  map,  1888. 

Hnhalk  ( Nuxa'Uc!) .  A  Bellacooladi  vi- 
sion, embracing  the  following  8  villages, 
at  the  mouth  oi  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.: 
Atlklaktl,  Komkutis,  Osmakmiketlp,  Pei- 
Bela,  Sakta,  Selkuta,  Stskeitl,  and  Tkeikts- 
kune.  They  include  the  Keltakkaua, 
Potlas,  Siatlhelaak,  Spukpukolemk,  and 
Tokoais  gentes. 

Huohalkmx'.— Boa8  ia  Petcrmanns  Mitt.,  pt.  6,180, 
1887( -my- =* people' ).  KuqalkH.— Boa.s  in  7th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891.  Huoa'lkmH.— Ibid. 
(-mff«* people  of).  Huxalk-!.— Boas  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  n,  49, 1898. 

Kuiku  ( NiYiku ) .  A  Bellacoola  village  at 
the  head  of  South  Bentinck  arm,  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  one  of  the  Talio  towns. 
Hu'ik*.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3.1891. 
Hu'iku.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  49, 
1898. 

Hnimok  ( *  southern  * ) .  A  Wintun  tribe 
formerly  living  along  lower  Stony  cr., 
Colusa  CO.,  Cal. 

Xunmom.— Kroebcr,  inf  n.  1903  (Yuki  name  for 
Stony  Creek  Wintun).  HoiKuoks.— Oeigerinlnd. 
Aff.  Rep.,  288,1868.  Nu'-i-mok.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  230, 1877. 

Kuk  (*the  point').  A  village  of  the 
Kinugumiut  Eskimo  at  Port  Clarence, 
Alaska,  the  site  of  the  reindeer  station 
Teller. 

Wooke.— Beechey  (1827)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Dirt.  Alaska,  620,  1906.  Ifookmete.— Jackson  in 
Rep.  Bur.  Ednc,  map,  146,  1894.  Vookmut.— 
Dall.  Alaska,  408. 1870.  Nookmute.— Elliott.  Our 
A  ret.  Prov.,  map,  1886.  The  Kook.— Baker,  op. 
cit.  (name  given  oy  "the old-timers"). 

Hnkaslansts  (Nuod^axmats).  A  Bella- 
coola town  on  Bellacoola  r.,  above  Ase- 
nane,  Brit.  Col. 

Nuki'aqmaU.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes  Can., 
3, 1891.  Vuqi'azmaU.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  49, 1898. 

Knkaatko  {Nukad^tkOf  Nuhiaftqo,  or 
NEkadHko,  *one  little  water' ).  A  village 
of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamuk,  on  the  N.  side  of  Thompson  r., 
43  m.  above  Lvtton,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  ii,  173,  1900. 


Hukehu.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  of  s. 
central  California,  apparently  living  be- 
tween San  Joaquin  and  Kings  rs.  There 
may  be  some  confusion  with  a  southern 
Moquelumnan  tribe  called  Nuchu;  or  the 
term  may  be  a  synonym  of  Nuchawayi  or 
Nutunutu  (q.  v.).  The  Nukchu  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  United  States,  Apr. 
29,  1861,  and  were  placed  on  a  reserve 
between  Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
Hook-«hoo.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  782, 1899. 
irook-ohoM.~John»«^on  vl851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  22  1852. 

Nnkhe  ('reddish-yellow  buffalo*).   A 
gens  of  the  Ponca,  q.  v. 
loe.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229,  1897  (im- 
properly so  called).    Huqe.— Ibid.    Huze.— ibid. 

HukhwhaiimikJil  ( Nukh-tvhai-i-mikhl ) . 
A  Samish  village  on  the  s.  w.  side  of 
Guemesid.,  n.  w.  coast  of  Washington. — 
Gibbs,  Clallam  and  Lummi,  38,  1863. 

Hnkhwaehntan  (Nu^-q* uiU'tcu^'tikn).  A 
former  village  of  the  Chetco  on  the  s. 
side  of  Chetco  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236,  1890. 

KukitB  (NvJc'Vts).  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  above  Snutele,  Bnt. 
Col. 

HfilcHito.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  8. 
1891.  Hnk'i'ts.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II,  49. 1900. 

HnkitBomk  (Nuxitsd^mx)-  A  Wikeno 
village  on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt.  5,  130,  1887. 

Knkkehkummees.  A  village  of  Braving 
Indians,  probably  subject  to  the  Wam- 
panoag,  near  the  site  of  Dartmouth, 
Mass.,  containing  about  120  inhabitants 
in  1698.— Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  x,  132,  1809. 

Hnklako.  A  Hankutchin  village  of  82 
inhabitants  on  Yukon  r.,  near  the  mouth 
of  Klondike  r.,  just  w.  of  the  boundary 
line  between  Alaskaand  British  Columbia. 
FortBelianoe.  — PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map. 
1884.  Vu-kU-ko.— Schwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  86. 
1886.  Takon  Indians.— Ibid.,  84.  Tohi-oar-gut-ko- 
tan.— Ibid.,  86  angalik  name). 

Kuklit.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
near  C.  Denbigh,  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 
Koklioh.— Zagoskln  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.. 
XXI,  map.  1850.  Woocleet— Baker,  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  473, 1906  (quoted  form).  Kudftet.— Ibid. 
HakUt.~Zago8kin,I)escr.  Rubs.  Poss.  Am.,  i,  72, 
1847. 

Kuklnak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  villajge 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Yukon,  opposite 
Ikogmiut  mission,  Alaska. 
Kuo^juamjut.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  8kizz.,  map, 
1866.  Kukluag-miout.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  5th  s.,  XXI,  map,  law. 

Huklnkayet  A  Tenankutchin  village, 
trading  post,  and  mission  on  the  n.  bsuik 
of  the  Yukon,  Alaska,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Xanana.  Pop.  107  in  1880, 
120  in  1890.  It  is  visited  for  trade  by 
people  of  various  tribes. 
Auoluoayette.— Ravmond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  23, 1871.  Kudukayette.— Whym- 
per,  Alaska,  map,  1869.  Hu-klao-i-jrat— Baker, 
Geog.  Diet. Alaska,  473, 1906 (cited form).  VokUk- 

5jt.— Ibid.    HMklukahy^— Dall,  Alaska,  57,  1870. 
uklnkaiet— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  12, 
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]»«4.  VaU«k»jeC— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  62, 
lJ«L  VvUokoTet.— ikrhwatka,  Kep.  on  Alaska, 
97,  1S85.  HiikK^t.—AllenrRep.  on  Alaska.  86, 
l<fr7.    SnklakTeto.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  188&. 

Hoklttktana  {XuHuk-idna).  A  Tenan- 
kntchin  diviaon  on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska, 
below  Tutlnt  r. — Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
86, 1887. 

Httkwatwmlih.  A  small  body  of  Salish, 
formerly  on  a  branch  of  Skagit  r.,  in 
Whatcom  co..  Wash.,  now  on  Swinomish 

0»<aa<ka]ah.— Mallet  in  Ind.  ACT.  Rep..  196,  1877. 
SMk-aa-eham-iah.— Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  17, 1870.  iTqua- 
«ka-nsk.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  436,  1856. 
K-kvat-Mmiah.— Glbbs  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 

1».  lJ<77. 

■ttUantiJL  A  sept  of  the  Takulli  living 
in  the  village  of  Nulkreh,  on  Noolkelake, 
Brit,  CoL;  pop.  56  in  1879. 
Sal«-tia.~BriL  Col.  map.  1872.  Vool-ke-o-tln.~ 
DawBon  in  Rep.  Can.  Geol.  Sunr.  181^-80,  30b, 
18BI.  VnlaantiBa.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii, 
62.  IMQ.  Valaiotin.— Hale,  Bthnog.  and  Philol., 
202, 1»46.  Bteay  OvMk  band.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  214, 
19W. 

Hnlato.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  and 
trading  station  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon 
r.,  Alaska,  aboat  100  m.  from  Norton  sd. 
and  550  m.  by  river  from  the  ocean.  In 
1838  the  Rui^ian  Malakof  built  a  block- 
house and  stockade  near  here,  but  shortly 
afterward,  durinfic  his  absence,  it  was 
burned  by  the  Indians.  It  was  rebuilt  in 
1842  by  Lieut.  Zagoskin,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Vasili  Derzhavin,  whose  many 
acts  of  cruelty  led  to  the  massacre  of  the 
entire  ^urison  by  the  Koyukukhotana  in 
185L  Later  Nulato  was  moved  2  m.  up 
the  river  to  its  present  site.  It  is  the  seat 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  mission  of  St  Peter 
Claver,  and  contained  168  inhabitants  in 
1880, 118  in  1890. 

Valatat.-ecbwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  101,  1885. 
V«Qlate.— Zagoskin  in  Nonv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Volato.—Zagoskin,  Descr.  Ross. 
Poa^  Am.,  map.  1842.  Hnla'to-kho-tanX— Dall  in 
Conl.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  I,  26, 1877. 

Halatok.   A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  211  in  1880. 
Mnlaktok.— Petroff,    Rep.   on   Alaska.   49,   1881. 
Valatok.— Petrofl  in  10th  Cenitus.  Alaska,  17, 1884. 

Halkreh.  The  Nulaautin  village  on 
Noolke  lake,  s.  of  Nechaco  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109, 
1893. 

l^ktolok.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo 
rillage  on  the  s.  side  of  Nelson  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
HiUkhtolafaBoto.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  54. 
1881.  Moloktdffamnta.— Nelwn  (1878)  quoted  by 
Baker.  Geoe.Dict.  Alaska,  474, 1906.  Vnloktolok.— 
Baker,  ibid.  SiilnkhtalocQmat.~Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pi.  II.  23. 1899. 

Viua  ( A  urn ) .   The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of 
the  Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Vtartalaia.— Oatschet.  Isleta  HS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
18K5i   Hftm-t*ai'aiB.— Lnmmis  Quoted  by  Hodee 
in  Am.  Anthrop..ix.  350, 1896  (ra<njn=»*  people'). 

JmnaltachL  A  village  formerly  on  Tu- 
olumne r.,  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal.  Judg- 
ing from  Its  geographic  position,  it  was 
probahly  Moquelumnan. 
■sl-lat-to-eo.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes. 
IV.  Mn,  18&4  ( probably  identical ) .    Kumaltaohi.— 
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Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,81,1866.  Vu- 
mal-taohea.— Johnson,  op.  cit. 

Hiimawifowugi(A^;iiarmti7dq(^,  *theygo 
by  the  name  of  the  fish*).  A  phratry  of 
the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  including  the  Stur- 
geon, Bass,  and  Ocean  gentes;  also  the 
name  of  the  Sturgeon  gens  of  this  phra- 
try. (w.  J. ) 
Va-]iii-we'-so-ok.'Mon:an,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877 
(the  gens).  Vfmawiaowffi.— -Wm.  Jones,  infn, 
1906  (the  phratry  and  the  gens). 

Kumeral  aystemB.    See  CouTUlng, 

Knmgnelgar.  A  former  Churaashan 
village  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Ban- 
croft, Nat  Races,  i,  459,  1874. 

Hammuk  ( *  western ' ) .  A  Wi ntun  tribe 
that  formerly  lived  on  Ruin  r.,  a  tribu- 
tar>'  of  Cottonwood  r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 
Hammuk.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  70. 1891. 
Hum'-mok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  230, 
1877. 

Vampali.    A    former    division   of  the 
Olamentke  that  probably  resided  not  far 
from  the  01ump«di  of  Marin  co.,  Cal. 
iroampoli8.-^hori8,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6, 1822.  Kompali— 
Chamism  in  Kotzebue.  Voy.,  in,  51, 1821. 

Hun  (A'tin).  The  name  of  an  ancestor 
of  one  of  the  Koskimo  gentes,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Hiina(*land').  A Nunatogmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Pt  Hope,  Alaska;  pop.  74  in 
1880. 

Hoo-na.— Dall  in  Cont.  K.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11,  1877. 
Voona-agamuta.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  4, 
1884. 

Hnnaikak.  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage opposite  KoserefHki,  on  the  lower 
Yukon,  Alaska;  perhapn  identical  with 
Ukak. 

Huudkagumata. — Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12, 
42d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  25, 1871. 

Knnakitit  The  northernmost  village  of 
the  Angmagsalin^iut,  on  an  inlet  at  the 
entrance  of  Sermiligak  fjord,  Greenland, 
in  lat  65°  53';  pop.  14  in  1884.— Med- 
delelser  om  Gronland,  xxvii,  22,  1902. 

Knnaktak.    An  IkogmiutP>kiiuo village 
above  Anvik,  on  Yukon  r.,  Alaska. 
Vunakhtagamute.— Nelson  (1878)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Oeog.  Diet  Alaska.  1902.   Nonaktak.— Baker,  ibid. 

Hunaktiiati  ( Nuti&^kiuau) .  An  Utkiavi- 
miut  Eskimo  summer  village  close  to 
Refuge  inlet,  Alaska. — Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K,  83,  1892. 

Knnamiut  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Three  Saints  harbor,  Kodiak  id., 
AUska;  pop.  160  in  1880,  86  in  1890. 
Himjagmjnt.— Holmberg,  Elhnog.  Skizz.,  map,  142, 
I860.  lluBochogamuta.— Petroff  in  lOlh  Census. 
Alaska.  11,  1884,  Old  Harbor.— Ibid.,  29.  Starui 
«avaa.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska,  77,  1893  ('old 
Barbor':  Russian  name). 

Htmapithlngak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo 
village  in  the  Yukon  delta,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Apoon  pass,  Alaska. 
Fort  Hamilton.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902. 
Honapoklowak.— Coa»(t  Survey  quoted  by  Baker, 
ibid.,  262,  1906.  Kunapithlugak.— Ibid.  Old  Fort 
Hamilton.— Ibid. 

Hunaria.  A  deserted  Eskimo  village  of 
the  Sidarumiut  near  Pt  Belcher,  Alaska, 
the     occupant.-*    of      which     moved    to 
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Sedaru.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
44,  1892. 

Knnannak.  An  Eskuno  settlement  m 
8.  E.  Greenland,  lat.  62°  43^— Nansen, 
First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  i,  389,  1890. 

Nnnatak.  *  A  crest  or  ridge  of  rock  ap- 
pearing above  the  surface  of  the  inland 
ice  in  Greenland* — Century  Dictionary. 
From  the  Eskimo  language,  in  which  the 
word  has  the  same  form.         (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Hnnatarsuak.    An  Eskimo  settlement 
in  w.  Greenland,  near  Ameralik  fiord. 
Hunat&xtiuk.— Nansen,  First  CrrMwingr  of  Green- 
land. II,    430,  1890.     Kunatoohsoak.— Peary,  My 
Arctic  Jour.,  188, 1893. 

Hnnatogmiut  ( *  mountain  people' ).  An 
Eskimo  tribe  inhabiting  the  banks  of 
Noatak  r.,' Alaska,  who  formerly  ranged 
the  interior  as  faraaColville  r.,  and  estab- 
lished settlements  on  the  Arctic  coast. 
They  subsisted  by  hunting  ptarmigan, 
reindeer,  and  mountain  sheep,  and  fishing 
in  the  mountain  streams.  The  coa^t  they 
visited  only  in  summer  to  sell  the  furs  they 
had  trapped.  They  were  a  tall,  vigorous, 
rugged  people  of  remarkably  fine  phy- 
sique. The  tribe  proper  had  42  members 
in  1890,  while  Dall  in  1875  estimated  them 
at  300.  Their  villages  are  or  were  Aniyak, 
Ipnot,  Nig^uk,  Noatak,    Nuna,   Shina- 

grua,  and  Tikizat. 
oataipunataa.— Elliott,  Our  Arctic  Prov..  map, 
1886.  Kooatoka  Katet.— Kelly,  ArcUc  Eskimos, 
chart,  1890  ( *  timber  people* ) .  Kooatokt.— Ibid. , 
14.  Koonitagmioota.— Stone  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XIII,  35, 1900.  Koyatiicamettta.— Hooper, 
Cruise  of  Corwin,  26, 1880.  Kunatagmut.— Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899.  Vima-tangma- 
mi.^Riehardson,  Polar  Regions,  800, 1861.    Hana- 


taBiniuii.~Muidoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  44, 1892. 

o'r-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11. 

1877.     li«ina-tun'f-maikn.--Sim]Mon    quoted    by 


Dall,  ibid. 

Hundawao  ( *  great  hill. '  — Morgan ) .  An 
ancient  Seneca  town  near  Naples,  at  the 
head  of  Canandaigua  lake,  Ontario  co., 
N.  Y.  The  name  would  seem  to  make  it 
identical  with  the  ancient  Seneca  town 
known  to  the  French  as  Tsonnontouan. 
Conover,  however,  thinks  the  latter  was 
identical  with  Totiakto  (q.  v. ),  near  Men- 
don,  Ontario  co. 

Kun'-da-wa-o.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  6,  1851. 
Onoadowi'.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  Inf  n  1889  (correct 
Seneca  form).  Tenaoutooa. — Charlevoix  (1744), 
New  France,  in,  122,  1866.  Taonnontouaa.— For 
forms,  see  Seneca. 

NimematekaliB  {Nu^njffmBOsqdliSf  'old 
from  the  beginning').  A  gens  of  the 
Tlauitsis,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 
Hunamaack&'lia.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribej* 
Can..  54,  1890.  Vu'nEmaaEq&lia.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1896,  330, 1897. 

Hung.  The  Earth  or  Sand  clan  of  the 
Tewa  of  Hano  pueblo,  Arizona.  Its  mem- 
bers numbered  12  in  1893.  Cf.  Nana, 
Huc-klic— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891 
(Navahoname).  Han.— FewkesinAm.Anthrop., 
vil,  166,1894  (Tewa  name).  Hun.— Stephen,  op. 
cit.  (Tewa name).    Tou'-kai.— Ibid.  (Hopi  name\ 

Hnniliak.  A  Kaniagmiut  summer  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  w.  shore  of  Afognak  id., 

Malinovakie  lietnik.— Murashef  (1839)  quoted  by 
fiaker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  476,  1906  ('ra^ipberry 


summer  village*:  Russian  name).  Hnnalik. — 
Tebenkof  quoted  by  Baker,  Ibid.  Honiliak. — 
Ibid,  (native  name). 

Hnnivagmiut  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  in 
Alaska,  occupying  the  main  part  of  Nu- 
nivak  id.  and  a  small  district  about  C. 
Vancouver  on  the  mainland.  They  are 
a  trading  people;  polvgamy  is  rare*;  the 
women  are  not  fruitful  and  fade  early; 
children  are  taught  to  work,  and  a  youth 
is  not  considered  a  man  until  he  has 
killed  a  deer,  a  wolf,  or  a  beluga.  The 
kaiak  frames  are  fitted  with  the  nic^est 
skill  and  covered  with  the  skins  of  the 
great  maklak  seal.  Everjr  boy  from  the 
age  of  10  has  his  own  kaiak, 'and  many 
maidens  and  widows  have  theirs.  They 
make  sealskin  lines  to  barter  with  their 
neighbors  on  the  continent.  The  tribe 
numbered  702  in  1890.  The  villages  are 
Chulik,  Inger,  Koot,  Kwik,  and  Tanunak. 
Hnaivaniittt.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,map, 
1899.  Hnnivagmnte.  — Petroff  in  10th  CensiLs 
Alaska,  126,  1884.  Hnnivak  peopla.— Worman 
quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  18. 1877. 

Hnnkom.  A  term  in  local  use  in  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  youth  of  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale  (according  to  his  statement 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct.  21, 
1903),  in  the  sense  of  *boy.*  From  nun- 
komp  (Trumbull,  Natick  Diet.,  96,  228, 
283, 1903),  *a  youngman*,  *aboy\  in  the 
Massachuset  dialect.  (a',  f.  c.) 

Himnahidihi.     See  Path  Killer. 

Hnnnepoag.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Wampanoag,  on  Marthas  Vineyard, Mass., 
in  1698,  containing  about  84  inhabitants. 
Humpanc.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 118. 1848.  Hua- 
nepoar.— Rawson  and  Danforth  (1698)  in  Mass. 
Hl8t.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8..  X,  131, 1809. 

Himiii   ('fish').     A  clan  of  the   Koi 

Shratry  ot  the  Chickasaw, 
inni. -^Morgan  misquoted  by  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  l,96, 1884.   Him-ni.~Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
163, 1877. 

Hunoohok.    A  Magemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage in  the  Big  Lake  region,  Alaska;  pop. 
40  in  1880.  135  in  1890. 
Hiinachansrnamiut— EleYenth    Census,   Alaska, 
893.    Kik]      -"      —  ~  -        ~         -• 


111,  1893.    Hikna^&r»  ffanut.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet. 
06(quote'-        '     -        . 
QlStf  ~ 
offamnte.— Tei 
ohok.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  475, 1906. 


Alaska,  475, 1906  (quoted  from).   Honaohoruinnt. — 
"'  '  ton  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map.  1899.   Himoch- 
ante.— Tenth  Oensns,  Alaska,  11, 1884.    Huno- 


Huntaneiiek.  An  unidentified  tribe,  but 
possibly  Siouan,  mentioned  by  Lederer 
(Discov.,  2,  1672)  as  speaking  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  Monacan,  Nahyssan, 
Saponi,  and"  others,  and  as  having  Oi»cu- 

Sied  the  piedmont  country  of  Virginia- 
iarolina  jointlv  with  those  tribes  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Tacci. 
Huntaly.— Lederer,  op.  cIt. 

Hanimyi  (NunH^Hyt,  *  wild-potato  place,  * 
from  7mnu  'wild  potato*).  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement,  sometimes  known 
as  Potato  Town,  on  Oconaluftee  r.,  near 
the  present  Cherokee,  Swain  co.,  N.  C. 
A  large  mound  marks  the  site.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Haanha.~Bartram,  Travels,  371, 1792. 

Hunvogalnkhltignk   T^ig  lake').     An 
Eskimo  village  of  the  Kaialigamiut  in  the 
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Big  Lake  refdon,  Alaska.— Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  map,  1899. 

Vuokan.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  at 
East  cape,  Siberia. 

Snksm. -Humboldt,  New  Spain,  ll.  344, 1822.  Kn- 
•kan.— Kmuee  in  I>eut8che  Oeog.  Blfttt.  v,  80, 
niAp,  1«82. 

Hnqniage.     A  Cayuga  village  in  1750  at 
the  N.  K.  comer  of  Seneca  lake,  on  the  out- 
let, in  8eneca  cc,  N.  Y. 
Sm^M**— O>nover,  Kan.  and  Geneva  M8.,B.  A.  E. 
Jlaniafe.~.Caminerhofl  (1750)  quoted  byConorer, 

Vnrata.  A  settlement  of  the  Sikosuil- 
armiut,  b.  of  Kinff  cape,  Baffin  land.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  421,  1888. 

Vuri.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1622; 
situated  on  a  tributary  of  the  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat.  28^,  Ion.  109**,  Sonora,  Mex.  Pop. 
180  in  1678,  41  in  1730.  The  inhabitants, 
also  called  Nuri  or  Nure,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  the  Nevome 
proper. 

awn.— Otoxco  yBerra,  Geog^  851, 1864  ("habita- 
dores del poeblode Nuri").    BorL^RlTera (1730) 

auoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514. 1884. 
.  Jeaqnia  ▼  8ta  Ana  (Hmi).— Zapata  ( 1678)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  246. 

HuTCoorooka.  A  Tuscarora  village  in 
North  Carolina  in  1701.  Johnson,  a 
Tuscarora,  thinks  the  word  may  be  from 
Nasuratiey  'where  there  are  wild  pars- 
nips'; Hewitt  thinks  the  termination 
ooka  refers  to  a  fork  of  a  stream. 
Vwtoarooka.— LawEon  (1709),  North  (Carolina, 
8S5,  I860.  Hyu•-d^n^'-kiul.— HewlU,  Inf'n,  1886 
(Toflcarora  form). 

Vntatsem  (Xu^Umn),  A  Bellacoola 
settlement  at  the  junction  of  Nusatsemand 
Bellacoola  rn.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  49,  1898. 

Vasehtsatl.  A  division  of  Balish  for- 
merly around  South  bay  (Henderson  in- 
let). Wash.,  now  on  Nisqualli  res.  Pop. 
30  in  1879. 

VM-aeh-ahatl.— Sterens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  458, 1854. 
Var-aeh-ehatL— Oibb«  in  Pac.  K.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435, 
16».  VoMktaatL-^ibbA  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i, 
17^.  1377.    Soutli  Baj.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  242^  1879. 

Huiha^agmitit  An  Eskimo  tnbe  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  banks  of  Igushik, 
Wood,  and  Nushagak  rs.  and  the  shores 
of  Nushagak  bay.  Their  villages  are 
near  together  and  have  laive  structures  in 
which  great  festivals  are  held.  Women 
as  well  as  men  perform  in  the  masques. 
The  men  are  skilful  hunters  and  good 
ivory  carvers.  In  the  interior  they  build 
comfortable  houses  of  wood  and  use 
birchbark  canoes.  The  tribe  numbered 
170  in  1890.  The  villages  are:  Agivavik, 
Agulukpuk,  Akak,  Akuliukpak,  Akuli- 
\ikchuk,  Anagnak,  An^novchak,  Annu- 

Cok,  £kuk,  Golok,  Igivachok,  Igushik, 
achak,  Kakuak,  Kalignak,  Kanaka- 
nak,  Kanulik,  Mulchatna.  Napai,  Nusha- 
gak, Stugarok,  Tikchik,  Trmichak,  Vuikh- 
tullk,  and  Yaoherk. 

L— Rink,    Eukimo   Tribes,   82,    1887. 


Mnhccafmitt.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map, 
1899.    VuhMsacBmtoa.— Dall  in  Proe.  A.  A.  A. 
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Hushagak.  A  Nusha^agmiut  villa^, 
Russian  Orthodox  mission,  and  trading 
post  at  the  mouth  of  Nushagak  r., 
Alaska  The  redoubt  and  trade  station 
of  Alexandrovsk  was  founded  there  by 
Alexander  Baranof  in  1819,  and  the  Mo- 
ravian mission  of  Carmel  was  established 
by  Americans  in  1886  at  Kanulik,  1}  m. 
above.  Pop.  178  in  1880,  268  in  1890, 
excluding  Bradford  (pop.  166),  Carmel 
(pop.  189),  and  Millerton  (pop.  165);  in- 
cluding these,  788  in  1900. 
MMhair^— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  476,  1906 
(quoted  form).  Kvshafak.— Ibid. (proper  form). 
Hoaheffak.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  46, 1881. 

Knihaltkagakni  ('spring  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Modoc  at  the  head- 
waters of  Lost  r.,  8.  w.  Oreg.,  near  Bo- 
nanza. 

HushaltxsffakBi.-<Tatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
II,  pt.  I,  xxxY,  1890.    Sprinf-people.— Ibid. 

Knthekaayi  (* people  back  of  the  fort' ). 
A  Tlingit  division  among  the  Chilkat,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan.  They  are  said 
to  be  closely  related  to  the  Hlukahadi. 
Httoekaa'vi.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Naaoli«-kUri.— Krause,  Tliukit  Ind..  116, 1886. 

Kashemonek.  An  A Igonquian  village  in 
1608  about  the  mouth  of  Nanjemoy  cr., 
Charles  co.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

HoBkek  (Nusjce^a! ) .  A  Bellacoola  town 
on  North  Bentinck  arm,  Brit.  Col. — Boas 
in  Mem.  Am. Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  ii,  48, 1898. 

Kaskelit  ( Nusqlu/Ut ) .  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
la^ on  Bellacoola  r.  above  Tskoakkane, 
Brit  Col.  The  people  of  this  place  were 
subdivided  into  3  gentes,  2  of  which  were 
called  Tlakaumoot  and  Kookotlane. 
Hu'ik-'KUt.— Boas  in  7th  Ren.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
8.1891.  Husk* ElstEmH.— Ibid.  (-A'm/i=  people'). 
HisolEOst— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49, 1898. 

Hassamek.  A  village,  probably  Algon- 
quian,  on  Potomac  r.,  about  Doncaster. 
Charles  co. ,  Md. ,  in  1608.  It  was  leagued 
with  the  Nacotchtank  and  Moyawance  in 
a  war  against  the  Potomac. 
Haxatioa.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  86,  repr.  1819. 
VuMamek.— Ibid..  I,map.  Paxatioans.— Ibid.,  il, 78. 

Hatitieik  (NuLie'tx).  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.  above  Nuskelst,  Brit. 
Col. 

KuLLelx.— Boa.s  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ii, 
49, 1898.  Hfititle'iq.— Boas  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  3, 1891. 

Katnar.  A  former  village  of  the  Kalin- 
damk  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
of  California. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  20,  1860. 

Hutonto.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Inez  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Hatqiu  (Nti^tqiu^  *  warriors';  sing.: 
nti'taq).  The  warrior  or^nization  of 
the  Cheyenne  (q.  v.),  consisting  of  6  or 
more  societies.  (j.  m.) 

Hutrecho.  Mentioned  as  a  tril>e,  seem- 
ingly Moquelumman,  fonnerlv  on  Fresno 
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r.,  Cal.— WeHBelle  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  30,  1857. 

Hutria  (Span.:  *  otter';  also  Las  Xu- 
trios,  'the  otters' ;  native  name  Td^iakwin, 
*seed  (com)  place,'  or  'planting  place'). 
A  Zuili  farming  village  at  the  headwaters 
of  an  upper  branch  of  Zufii  r.,  about  23  m. 
N.  E.  of  Zufii,  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. ;  occu- 
pied only  during  the  season  of  planting 
and  harvesting  except  by  one  or  two  fami- 
lies. In  the  vicinity  there  are  prehis- 
toric ruins,  also  popularly  known  by  the 
same  name.  For  plan  and  description 
of  the  pueblo,  see  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  94,  1891. 

Kfttrias.— Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,app. 
LLj  178. 1875  (misprint).  Weutruu.— Klett  in  Pop. 
Scl.  Mo.,  588.  Sept.  1874.  Hatruu— Common  map 
fonn  (also  La«  Nutrias).  T&'-ia-kwe.— CushinR  in 
Millstone.  ix,55.Apr.  1S84  ('  peopleof  the  planting 
town':  Zufii  name).  Tii'-ya.— Ibid.,  225,  Dec.  1884. 
Tola.— Fewkes  in  Jour,  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i,  100, 
1891  (probably  identical).  To-ya.— Bandelier  in 
Revue  d'  Ethnog.,  202,  1886.  To-y-a.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  340, 1892. 

Kntan  {NutH^n).  An  Ita  Eskimo  set- 
tlement on  the  s.  shore  of  Inglefield  gulf, 
N.  Greenland. — Stein  in  Petermanns 
Mitt.,  no.  9,  map,  1902. 

Hutmititii.  A  Yokuts  (  Mariposan )  tribe 
formerly  living  on  lower  Kings  r.,  Cal. 
They  were  on  tne  Fresno  reserve  in  1861, 
and  with  the  Wimilchi  numbered  180. 
Subseauently  they  were  almost  extermi- 
nated by  wHite  settlers,  but  two  or  three 
Nutunutu  survive  among  neighboring 
tribes.  The  name  is  also  pronounced 
Nutuntu,  and  in  the  plural  is  Nutantisha. 
Moa-to-toa.— Weasells  (1853}  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34tli  Cong.,  8d  sees.,  82, 1857  (probably  identical). 
Ha-too'-na-ta.~Merriam  in  Science,  xix,  916, 1904 
or,Na-toon'a-ta).  Ho-toan'-ai-ti.— Powers  inCont. 
^.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370, 1877.  Wotonato*.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  t,  456,  1874.  Ko-ton-ao-tot.— Johnston 
(1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  »2d  Cong.,  1st  Bess.,  23, 
1852  (meiitionedai)  distinct  from  No-ton-toos,  but 
apparently thesame).  Ko-to-ao-tot. — McKee etal. 
in  Ind.  Aff.Rep., 223, 1851.  Ho-ton-tooa.— Johnston, 
op.  cit.,  22  (see  Notonnotos).  Votoowthas. — Hen- 
ley in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511. 1854.  Votototens.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860.  Vo-tow-too.— 
Barbour  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  sad  Cong.,  spec, 
sess.,  254,  1853.  Nutonetooi.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, June 8, 1860.  Katimta.~A.  L.  Kroeber,  Infn, 
1906.  Vntoniitu;— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Archteol.  and  Ethnol.,  il,  360, 1907. 

Hutzotin.  A  band  of  the  Tenankutchin 
living  near  the  headwaters  of  Tanana  r., 
Alaska.  The^  occupv  the  villages  of  Nan- 
dell  and  Tetling. — Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska, 
13/.  1887. 

Hnvvj along.  A  fall  settlement  of  Talir- 
pingmiut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  w. 
shore  of  Cumberland  sd.,  Balfin  land. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Huvnjeii  (*the  capes ^).  An  Okomiut 
Eskimo  winter  village  of  the  Talirping- 
miut  on  the  w.  shore  of  Cumberland  sd. ; 
pop.  26  in  1883. 

Newboyant— Kumllen  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mus.,  no.  15, 
15, 1879.  NuTi^jen.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  426, 
1885. 

Hnvoktnalnng.  A  summer  village  of 
the  Nugumiut  Eskimo  on  Frobisher  bay. 


^" 


8.  E.  BaflSn  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map, -1888. 

Huvung.  An  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  win- 
ter village  on  Melville  penin.,  n.  e.  of  the 
entrance  to  Lyon  inlet. 
Hoowook.— Lyons,  Priv.  Jour.,  345, 1S24.  Nuvuk.— 
Boas  In  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hlst^  xv,  6, 1901. 
Vnvuk^juaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  188H. 
Kuvung.— Ibid.,  449. 

Hnwnsk.  A  Kangmaligmiut  Eskimo 
village  at  Manning  pt,  Amska. — £^11  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  map,  1877. 

Huwnk  (* point').  The  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Nuwukmiut  at  pt  Barrow, 
Alaska.  Pop.,  according  to  Dr  Simpson, 
309  in  1853;  according  to  Petroff,  200  in 
1880;  according  to  Alurdoch,  150  or  160 
in  1883;  according  to  Kelly,  less  than  100 
in  1890;  152  in  1900,  including  Ongove- 
henok.  a  winter  village  on  Kugrua  r.,  and 
the  reruge  and  whaling  station. 
Kokmullit. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884  (corrupted  from  Kunmudlin,  'distant ones', 
used  by  the  Eskimo  of  Norton  sd.).  Hoowoo. — 
Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos,  14, 1890.  Koo'wooh.— Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  476,  1906  (quoted  form). 
Koowook.— U.  S.  Coast  Surv.  map,  1898.  Hawlkk.— 
Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  43, 1892. 

Huwnkmiut  (* people  of  the  point'). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  of  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. 
They  belong  in  race  and  language  to  the 
pure  Eskimo  stock,  and  are  small  in  stat- 
ure, robust  and  muscular,  with  full  faces, 
spare  bodies,  shapely  hands  and  feet,  low, 
broad  foreheads,  narrowing  toward  the 
crown;  short,  broad  noses,  high  cheek 
bones,  full  lips,  especially  the  under  one; 
cheeks  often  ruddy,  and  a  skin  of  yel- 
lowish brown,  varying  in  some  to  a  bru- 
nette almost  European,  in  some  to  a 
coppery  hue.  Their  eves  are  brown,  of 
vanous  shades,  often  bright  and  hand- 
some. The  hair  is  black,  perfectly 
straight,  and  thick,  but  short;  beards 
scanty.  They  are  not  prolific,  and  are 
dying  out.  Gray  hair  is  uncommon,  but 
wrinkles  appear  early.  The  large,  regu- 
lar teeth  are  worn  away  by  the  various 
uses  to  which  the  Eskimo  put  them,  and 
few  of  either  sex  reach  tne  age  of  60. 
Pop.  43  in  1900.  Their  villages  are 
Isutkwa,  Nuwuk,  Pernyu,  Ongovehenok, 
and  Si  nam. 

KokmalMt.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskiman,  14, 1890  (given 
as  the  name  of  the  old  Eskimo  dialect  of  the 
Arctic  coast  tribes  from  lev  cape  to  Pt  Barrow). 
Voowoo  Kutet.— Kelly,  ibid.,  chart.  Hvgumnt. — 
Zaf  oskin,  De'^cr.  Russ.  Poss.  in  Am.,  i,  74, 1847. 
KimiUanut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  11. 
1877.  ITuwung-me-on. — Richardson,  Polar  Re- 
gions, 300,  1861.  Huwfi'nmiim.— Murdoch  In  9th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  43,  1892. 

Hyaok  {^Xaiay^  *  point*,  'corner*).  A 
former  village,  probably  of  the  Unami 
division  of  the  Delawares,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Hudson  r.  about  the  present  Nyack, 
in  Rockland  co.,  N.  Y.  The  tract  was  sold 
and  the  Indians  were  removed  in  1652. 
Waiack.— Schoolcraft  in  Proc.  N.  Y.  HlstSoc..  107, 
1844.  Waieck.— Doc. of  16.V2  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
XIV,  190,  1883.  Kajack.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  xiii, 
167,  IHHl.  K^eok— Treaty  of  1660,  ibid.,  148. 
K«jeek.— Doc.  of  1656,  ibid.,  xiv,  366, 1883.    Hay- 
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mck.— Deed  of  1657,  ibid.,  394.  Hayeok.— Treat}^ 
of  1646,  Ibid.,  xiii.  1«,  1881.  Keyiok.— Doc,  of  1649, 
ibid.,  25.  Hymdu.— Clark,  Onondaga,  i.  18, 1818. 
Hyaok.— Treaty  of  1646  quoted  by  Kuttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  118, 1872. 

Hyack.  A  seltlement  in  1680,  presum- 
ably of  the  Canarsee,  about  the  present 
site  of  Ft  Hamilton,  Kings  co.,  w.  Long 
id.,  N.  Y.     At  a  later  period  the  occu- 

gints  removed  to  Staten  id. ,  near  by.    See 
uttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  92, 1906. 

Vyhatta.  An  unidentified  tribe  of  Lou- 
isiana, apparently  populous,  met  three 
days'  journey  up Tassenocogoula  (Red)  r. 
from  the  Huma  village  in  1699. — Iberville 
in  Margry,  D^.,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Hy  Hermhut  An  Eskimo  settlement 
and  Grerman  Moravian  missionary  post 
near  Godthaab  on  the  w.  coast  of  Green- 
limd. 

ir«w  Horakat.— Kane.  Arct.  Explor..  I,  463,  1856. 
H«w  Hermkat  — Thompflon,  Moravian  Miss.,  208, 
1886.  Vy  Hemkat.— Nansen,  First  Crossing,  ii, 
172, 1«90. 

Hyhougonlai.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  vil- 
lages in  the  1 7th  century . —Iberville(  1699 ) 
in  Margry,  D^..  iv,  179,  1880. 

Hyuchirbaan  (* openings').  The  pres- 
ent Tuscarora  village  near  Lewiston, 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  (j.  x.  b.  h.) 

Ga-a-Bo'-ga.— Moigan,  League  Iroq.,  428, 1861  Ton 
the  xnonntains*:  Seneca  name).  Oa'-a-ao-fek.^ 
IWd.,  409.  0»  ft-n^ge*.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  infn, 
1888  (Seneca  form).  Oa-o-ao'-feh.— Morgan,  op. 
cit..432.  Hyn-teir-ba"a».— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  (Tus- 
carora name;  tecchy. 

Hsatsahatko  {N^ zatzahatkOj  'clear 
water' ) .  A  village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk 
on  Fraaer  r. ,  Brit.  Col. ,  just  below  CSsco. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 
1899. 

Omh^wadaiya  (Hot  Bread).  A  Seneca 
chief  who  signed  the  deed  to  the  Tusca- 
rora, Mar.  §0,  1808,  being  then  called 
OEiptain  Hot  Bread.  The  name  of  another 
Hot  Bread  appears  on  this  deed.  Oah- 
gwadaiya  was  short  and  dark,  a  leading 
man  and  orator,  and  w^as  chief  of  a  village 
opposite  Avon,  N.  Y.,  in  1790,  when  he 
was  called  Gwakwadia.  In  1797  his  name 
appears  as  Ahquatieya.  He  died  of 
snail  pox.  (w.  m.  b.) 

OakAiskM.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  both  sides  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  about 
35  m.  above  Tukabatchi,  possibly  on  the  s. 
boundary  of  Cleburne  co.,  where  a  village 
of  the  same  name  now  stands.  The  Oak- 
fu&kee  Indians  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river 
came  from  3  villages:  Chihlakonini,  Hu- 
hlitaiga,  and  Chukahlako.  In  1799  Oak- 
ftskee,  with  its  180  warriors  and  7  branch 
villages  on  the  Tallapoosa  (with  270  war- 
riors),  was  considered  the  largest  commu- 
nity of  the  Creek  confederacy.  The  7 
vilUiges  were  Atchinaalgi,  Imukfo,  Ipi- 
eogi,  Niavaka,  Sukaispoka;  Tallahassee, 
Tukabatchi,  and  Tukhtukagi.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 
AkfukL— Oatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  139. 1884; 
n,  185.  1888.  L«w«r  Oakl^uke.— Bartram,  Trav., 
¥n,  1T91.  OaWniaky.— Finnelson  (1792)  in  Am. 
Stale  Pip..  Ind.  Afl.,  i,  2»9,  1832  (misprint). 
•  •     — DuTOUxeaux  (1792),  ibid.,  812.    Oak- 


fnaky.— Flint,  Ind.  Ware,  202, 1883.  OaMoakaM.— 
Ntles  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  656, 1861. 
OakpuskM.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat  (1827),  420.  1887. 
Oo-faa-kM.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  45,  1848. 
Ookfoakee.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Oek- 
fusaat.— Lattr«,  map  U.  6.,  1784.  OkfnaU.— Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  139, 1884;  ii,  185.  1888. 
Ok- whfis-ka.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  257. 1775.  TTpper 
Oakfiuke.— Bartram,  Travels,  461, 1791. 

Oakfoskee.  A  Creek  town  on  Deep  fork 
of  Canadian  r.,  Okla. 

AkfiMki.^-Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  139, 1884; 
II,  185, 1888.    Okfuflki.— Ibid. 

Oakfatkndshi  ('little  Oakfuskee').  A 
former  small  Upper  Creek  village  on  Tal- 
lapoosa r.,  4 m.  above  Niuyaka  and  24 m. 
above  Oakfuskee,  in  e.  Ala.  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Gen.  White  in  1813. 
It  is  probable  that  the  people  were  colo- 
nists from  Little  Oakfuskee  (Chihlako- 
nini) on  Chattahoochee  r.^  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Georgians  in  1793.  See 
ChihlakoninL 

litUa  Ookftatke.— Pickett,  Hist  Ala..  557.  1896. 
litUo  OkftaskL— Pickett.  Hist.  Ala.,  Ii,  299,  1861. 
Oo-Ais-oo(M)he.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  51, 1848. 
Okfnsku'dshi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  140. 
1884. 

Ospars.  A  former  Papago  rancheria  be- 
tween San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  the  Gila  r. 
ins.  Arizona;  visited  by  Father Garo^s  in 
1775,  and  by  Anza  and  Font  in  1780. 
Ditt-pax.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889.  Oapart.— Arri- 
civita,  Cr6nica  SerAflca.  n,  416, 1792.  OiUpart.— 
Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  892, 1889.  Oytapar^— Garc^  (1775), 
Diary,  64, 1900.  Oytapayta— Anza  and  Font  (1780) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 1889. 
Pveblo  Ti^o.— Ibid. 

Oat  {(XU).  The  Raccoon  clan  of  the 
Caddo.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1093,  1896. 

Oatka  ( (y-alrka) .  A  former  small  Seneca 
village  on  the  site  of  Scottaville,  on  the  w. 
l»nk  of  Genesee  r.,  Monroe  co.,  N.  Y. — 
Morgan  League  Iroq.,  434,  468,  1851. 

O'Bail.    See  Cornplanter, 

Obaldaquini.  A  mission. village,  prob- 
ably on  the  lower  Georgia  coast,  which 
was  among  those  that  revolted  against  the 
Spaniards  in  1687.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 
1723. 

Obayot.  A  tribe  formerly  living  in  the 
province  of  Coahuila,  n.  e.  Mexico,  and 

fathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco 
e  Coahuila  a  quarter  of  a  league  n.  of 
Monclova  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  302, 
1864).  It  was  probably  of  Coahuiltecan 
speech. 
0*Bealt  0*Beol.  See  Cornplanter. 
Obidgewong.  A  Chippewa  and  Ottawa 
settlement  on  the  w.  shore  of  L.  Wolseley, 
Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron,  Ontario,  con- 
taining 17  inhabitants  in  1884,  but  reduced 
to  7  in  1906.  Their  reserve  consists  of  400 
acres.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  are  good 
bushmen,  and  in  winter  cut  ties  and  posts 
which  they  peel  and  sell  in  summer. 
Obidgewone. -Canadian  official  form.  Wabi'tig- 
wayang.— Wm.  Jones,  inPn,  1905  (correct  name). 
Obodens.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels,  195, 
1816),  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  living  on 
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upper  Red  r.,  apparently  in  w.  Texas. 
Not  identified,  and  probably  imaginary. 

Obosi.  One  of  the  36  tribes  of  Texas 
said  by  Juan  Sabeata,  a  Jumano  Indian,  to 
have  lived  in  1683  on  **Nuece8'*  r.,  3  days' 
journey  eastward  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Conchos  (Cruzate  in  Mendoza,  Viage, 
MS.  in  Archivo General).  Ithasnotbeen 
identified,  although  some  of  the  others  in 
his  list  have  been.  The  Nueces  r.  men- 
tioned by  him  was  not  necessarily  the 
modem  Nueces.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Obsidian.  A  volcanic  glass  much  used 
by  the  Indian  tribes  for  implements  and 
ornaments.  It  is  generally  black  or 
blackish  in  color,  but  some  varieties  are 
brownish,  reddish,  and  greenish  in  hue, 
and  sometimes  displav  mottled  effects. 
Occasionallv  it  is  translucent,  and  in  rare 
instances  fully  transparent.  It  is  not 
found  in  the  United  States  e.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  but  occurs  in  enormous 
bodies  in  Yellowstone  Park,  in  Califor- 
nia and  Oregon,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in 
Idaho,  Nevada,  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
and  in  other  western  states.  The  more 
homogeneous  masses  of  obsidian  are  easily 
broken  up,  and  are  flaked  into  desired 
shapes  with  less  difficulty  than  any  other 
kind  of  stone.  Considerable  evidence  of 
the  shaping  of  implements  is  observable 
in  Yellowstone  Park,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Obsidian  canyon,  where  a 
body  of  nearly  solid  glass  100  ft  or  more 
in  thickness,  is  exposed  ( Hoi  mes ) .  More 
extensive  working  have  been  located  in 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
but  no  quarries  of  importance  are  known. 
Implements  of  obsidian  are  rare  b.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  Occasional  flaked  specimens 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds,  and  a 
remarkable  deposit  of  implements  was 
discovered  in  a  burial  mound  on  Hope- 
well farm,  near  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  This 
deposit,  unearthed  by  Moorehead  in 
1892  and  now  preserv^ed  in  the  Field 
Museum  of  Natural  History,  Chicago, 
consists  of  several  hundred  beautifully 
shaped  blades  of  large  size  and  remarkable 
conformation,  as  well  as  many  smaller  ob- 
jects, not  a  few  of  which  have  oeen  injured 
by  exposure  to  fire  on  an  earthen  altar. 
The  material  is  black  throughout,  though 
slightly  translucent  when  seen  in  thin 
section.  Its  origin  can  not  be  determined. 
The  nearest  deposit  of  similar  character 
in  place  is  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  1,500 
miles  away;  but  as  no  trace  of  the  manu- 
facture of  implements  of  this  character 
has  been  found  in  that  section,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  material  was  brought 
from  Mexico  or  from  the  Pacific  coast, 
the  known  deposits  in  the  former  coun- 
try, in  the  state  of  Hidalgo,  being  1,600 
m.,  and  in  the  latter,  Napa  and  other  cos. 
in  California,  2,000  m.  away.  Along  with 
theobsidian  implements  were  found  many 


implements  and  ornaments  made  of  cop- 
per, shell,  and  other  substances  obtained 
from  distant  localities. 

Many  exceptionally  interesting  objects 
made  of  obsidian  are  found  in  the  Pacific 
states.  These  include  beautifully  shaped 
blades,  probably  used  as  knives  (q.  v.), 
obtained  m.ostly  from  the  living  tribes,  the 
larger  measuring  more  than  30  in.  in 
length  and  t  in.  in  width;  knife  blades 
of  sickle  or  hook  shape  from  mounds 
near  Stockton,  Cal.  (Meredith,  Holmes), 
and  large  numbers  of  delicately  shaped 
arrowpoints  from  the  valley  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. The  larger  knives  were  in- 
tended for  ceremonial  rather  than  for 
ordinary  use.  Of  these.  Powers  says: 
"There  are  other  articles  paraded  and 
worn  in  this  and  other  ceremonial  dances 
which  they  will  on  no  account  part  with, 
at  least  to  an  American,  though  they 
sometimes  manufacture  them  to  order 
for  one  another.  One  of  these  is  the 
flake  or  knife  of  obsidian  or  jasper.  I 
have  seen  several  which  were  15  in.  or 
more  in  length  and  about  2J  in.  wide 
in  the  wid^  part.  Pieces  as  large  as 
these  are  earned  aloft  in  the  hand  in 
the  dance,  wrapped  with  skin  or  cloth  to 
prevent  the  rough  edges  from  lacer- 
ating the  hand,  but  the  smaller  ones  are 
mounted  on  wooden  handles  and  glued 
fast.  The  laive  ones  can  not  be  purchased 
at  any  price,  but  I  procured  some  about 
6  in.  long  at  $2.50  apiece.  These  are 
not  properly  'knives,  but  jewelry  for 
sacr^  purposes,  passing  current  afso  as 
money.'*  More  recent  and  detailed  ac- 
counts are  given  by  Goddard,  Kroeber, 
and  Rust.  Kroeber  describes  at  some 
length  the  use  of  the  knives  in  ceremonies 
and  refers  to  them  as  primarily  objects  of 
wealth.  On  account  of  its  brittleness 
implements  of  obsidian  were  shaped 
usually  by  flaking,  but  rare  specimens 
have  been  produce!,  or  at  least  finished, 
by  pecking  and  grinding.  (See  Stone- 
work. 

Consult  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1, 1903; 
Holmes  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1902, 1903, 
(2)  in  Am.  Nat,  xiii,  1879,  (3)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ii,  1900;  Kroeber^  ibid.,  vii, 
1905;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious  Stones, 
1890;  Meredith (1  )in  Moorehead,  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900,  (2)  in  Land  of  Sunshine, 
II,  no.  5,  1899;  Moorehead  in  The  An- 
tiquarian, I,  pts.  10  and  11,  1897;  Powers 
inCont.N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Ralston  in 
The  Archaeologist,  ii,  1898;  Rust  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  1905.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Ooabos.  A.  former  Papago  village  in 
s.  Arizona. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863. 

Oeana.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  perhaps 
Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  (Diario, 
in  Mem.  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  92,  MS. )  a 
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shortdistance  s.  of  Nueces  r. , Tex. ,  in  1691, 
in  a  rancheria  of  Chaguan  (Siaguan ) ,  Pas- 
tulac,  PaaCy  and  Quen^s  Indians.  In  1 706 
this  tribe  was  represented  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande. 
A  boat  the  «ime  time  they  were  entering 
San  Bernardo  mission,  near  by,  with  the 
Canua«,  Catuxanes,  Pazchales,  and  Po- 
mulumas  (Morfi,  Yiage  de  Indios,  1777, 
in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4»  s.,  in,  442).  In 
their  gentile  state  they  intermarriea  with 
the  ^enizos  (Baptismal  Rec.  of  Mission 
Solano,  1706,  partida  226,  MS.).  For 
their  affiliation,  see  Terocodamey  the  lead- 
ing tribe  of  the  locality  of  the  Mission  So- 
lano, with  whom  the  Ocana  were  associ- 
ated. An  Ocana  was  baptized  in  1728  at 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  the  suc- 
cessor of  San  Francisco  Solano  (ibid., 
1728,  partida  230).  (h.  b.  b. ) 

OeaACs.— Rivera.  Diario,  leg.  2763, 1736. 

Oeanahowan.  A  village  where  Span- 
iards are  said  to  have  been  in  161 1 ;  situated 
five  days'  journey  s.  of  Jamestown,  Va. 
Perhaps  identical  with  Occaneechl,  q.  v. 
OMaahewaa.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii.  11,  repr.  1819. 
Ochawahowi.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  26, 1349. 

Oeatameneton  ( *  village  of  the  gens  who 
dwell  at  the  foot  of  the  lake ' ).  An  un- 
identified eastern  Dakota  band. 
Oeatameneton.— Le  Saeur  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^c, 
n.  86,  1886.  Onatemanetoae.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.. 
170,  1858. 

Ooeane^ehL  A  small  tribe  of  the  eastern 
Siooan  froup  formerly  residing  in  s.  Vir- 
^niaand  n.  worth  Carolina.  Their  history 
18  closely  interwoven  with  that  of  the  Sa- 
poni  and  Tutelo,  and  there  is  historical 
e^-idence  that  their  language  was  similar. 
The  first  known  noticeof  theOccaneechi  is 
that  of  Lederer,  who  visited  them  in  1670. 
They  then  dwelt  on  the  middle  and  larg- 
est island  in  Roanoke  r.,  just  below  the 
confluence  of  the  Staunton  and  the  Dan, 
near  the  site  of  Clarksville,  Mecklenburc 
CO. ,  Va.  Their  fields  were  on  the  n.  bank 
of  the  river,  where  they  raised  large  crops 
of  com,  having  always  on  hand  as  a  re- 
serve a  year's  supply.  Between  the  date 
of  this  visit  and  1676  thev  were  joined  by 
the  Sajponi  and  Tutelo,  wno  settled  on  two 
neighboring  islands.  In  1676  the  Cones- 
toga  sought  shelter  with  them  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Iroquois  and  English.  They 
were  hospitably  received,  but  soon  at- 
tempted to  dispossess  their  benefactors, 
and,  after  a  battle,  were  driven  out.  Be- 
ing harassed  by  the  Vinrinians  and  Iro- 
quois, ^^^y  ^^^^  their  island  and  fle^  s. 
mto  Carolina.  In  1701  Lawson  found 
them  in  a  village  on  £no  r.,  about  the 
present  Hilisboro,  Orange  co.,  N.  C.  They 
combined  later  with  the  Saponi,  Tu- 
telo, and  others.  They  were  cultivators 
of  the  soil  and  traders.  We  are  assured 
by  Beverley  that  their  dialect  was  the 
common  language  of  trade  and  also  of 
reli|non  over  a  considerable  region .  They 
divided  the  vear  into  the  five  seasons  of 


budding  or  blossoming,  ripening,  mid- 
summer, harvest,  and  wmter.  They 
were  governed  by  two  chiefs,  one  pre- 
siding in  war,  the  other  having  charge 
of  their  hunting  and  a^culture.  Cere- 
monial feasting  was  an  important  feature 
of  their  social  life.  Their  tribal  totem 
was  a  serpent  Consult  Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 
See  Patshenin.  (j.  m.  ) 
Aoooneeoliy.— Map  (1711)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am..v, 
346, 1887.  AehoaMhy.— LawBon  (1701),  HUt.  Car.. 
96,1860.  AoosMho.— Moll,  map,  104, 1720.  Aeoae- 
ohoa.— LawHOD  (1701 ) ,  Hist.  Car. .  384. 1860.  Aeoaee- 
ohy.—Mortier  and  Covens,  Etats  Unis,  Amer.  maps, 
II,  map  177.  AooaiohL—Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  i,  19, 
1786.  Aoooaady.— Vau^ndy,  map.  1755(mlsprint). 
Akonataio.— Lederer  quoted  by  Hale  in  Pvoc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXI.  10,  Mar.  188S.  Akoiatiy Led- 
erer. Discov.  (1669-70),  17,  repr.  1879.  Ako- 
niehi.~Lotter,  map,  ca.  1770.  Botsheaias. — Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc..  xxi,  10,  1883.  Ooa- 
mMhM.~Drake,  Abor.  Race,  18,  1880.  Ooeaaae- 
ohy.— Byrd  (1728),  Hist.  Dividing  Line,  I,  187. 
1866.  Oeoaaeehes. — Ibid.  Oooaaeeohas. — Beverley. 
Hist.  Va.,  bk.  8.  24,  1706.    Ooooaeaohay.— Fry  and 


Jefferson  (17&5)  in  Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  21',  1776. 
Oohiaaeohes.— Spotswood  (1702)  quoted  oy  Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  3oc.,  xxi,  10,  1883.    Ookiaa- 


fMS.— Doc.  of  1676  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
IX,  167,  1871.  Ok«aMhee.— Batts  (1671)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  193,  1853;  same  in  Am. 
Anthrop..  ix,  46,  1907.  OsouMohM.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  i.  442,  1860.  Patah«iias.~Hale 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxi,  10, 1883. 

Oooom,  SamioiL  A  Christian  convert, 
called  **the  pious  Moh^an,"  bom  in 
1723.  Converted  to  Chnstianity  under 
the  influence  of  Rev.  E.  Wheelock  in 
1741,  he  received  in  the  family  of  that 
minister  a  good  education,  learning  to 
speak  and  to  write  English  and  obtaining 
some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  even  of  Hebrew.  Owing  to  ill 
health  he  did  not  complete  the  collegiate 
instruction  intended  for  him.  He  was 
successively  a  school  teacher  in  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.  (1748);  preacher  to  the  In- 
dians of  Long  id.  for  some  ten  years; 
agent  in  England  (1766-67)  for  Mr 
Wheelock's  newly  established  school, 
where  he  preachea  with  great  acceptance 
and  success;  minister  of  the  Brotherton 
Indians,  as  those  Mahican  were  called 
who  removed  to  the  Oneida  country  in  the 
stateofNewYork(1786).  Onhisdeathat 
New  Stockbridge,  N.  Y.,  in  1792,  Occom 
was  greatly  lamented.  He  is  said  to 
have  Deen  an  interesting  and  eloquent 
speaker,  and  while  in  England  delivered 
some  300  sermons.  A  fimeral  sermon  on 
Moees  Paul,  a  Mahican  executed  for  mur- 
der in  1771,  has  been  preserved  in  printed 
form.  Occom  was  the  author  of  the  hymn 
beginning  **  Awaked  by  Sinai's  Awful 
Sound,"  and  of  another,  "Now  the  Shades 
of  Ni^ht  are  Gone,"  which  gave  Bishop 
Huntmgton  delight  that  the  thought  of 
an  Indian  was  made  part  of  the  worship 
of  the  Episcopal  Church;  but  it  was 
omitted  from  the  present  hymnal.  It 
was  through  his  success  in  raising  funds  in 
England  that  Mr  Wheelock' s  school  was 
transferred  from  Lebanon,  Conn.,  to  New 
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Hampshire,  where  it  was  incorporated  as 
Dartmouth  College.  As  a  man,  Occom 
exhibited  the  virtues  and  the  failing  of 
his  race.  He  was  a  r^ularly  ordained 
minister,  having  been  examined  and 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  clergymen  of 
Windham  co.,  Conn.,  and  inducted  in 
1759  by  the  Suffolk  presbytery,  Long  id. 
His  later  years  were  marred  by  drunken- 
ness and  other  vices,  but  on  the  whole 
his  life  was  one  of  great  benefit  to  his  race, 
though  Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  518, 
1855)  praises  him  perhaps  too  highly. 
See  J.  Edwards,  Obser>^ations  on  the 
Language  of  the  Muhhekaneew  Indians, 
1789;  »\V.  De  Loss  Love,  Samson  Occom 
and  the  Christian  Indians  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1899.  (a.  F.  c.) 

OcoQw,  Okow.  The  yellow  pike  perch 
{Luciaperca  americana)  of  the  northern 
great  lakes,  mentioned  by  Richardson  in 
Franklin's  Narrative  (1823)  and  again  in 
the  Fauna  Bor.  Amer.,  ii,  1836.  The 
name  has  since  been  adopted  in  ichthyo- 
logical  works.  It  is  from  Cree  okau\ 
cognate  with  Chippewa  oka,     ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Ooha  ( *  rain-cloud ' ) .  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ir,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Oehoohote  (Tenino:  'hind  dorsal  fin  [of 
a  salmon]  *).  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe, 
speaking  the  Tenino  language,  formerly 
living  on  the  n.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  in 
Klickitat  co. ,  Wash.  They  were  included 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  Camp  Stevens, 
Wash.,  June  9,  1855,  by  which,  with 
other  tribes,  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States.  If  anv  survive  they  are 
probably  incorporated  with  other  tribes 
on  the  Yakima  res.  Their  name  has 
reference  to  a  rock  on  the  n.  side  of 
Columbia  r.,  opposite  the  upper  end  of 
an  island  near  the  mouth  of  the  Des 
Chutes. 

Ooheoholea.— U.  S.  Stat..  Xli,  951,  1863.  TTohi'- 
ohoL— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740, 1896. 

Ooheese  ('people*).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  on  the  w.  side  of  Apalachicola 
r.,  at  Ocheese  bluff,  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  Ocheese,  Jackson  co.,  Fla.  Pop. 
220  in  1822,  230  in  1826. 
OcheeMt.— MorBe,  Ren.  to  Sec.  War,  864,  1822. 
OoheM«.~Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  ix.  1848. 

Ooheese.    A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  w. 
central  Georgia. 
Oketes.— Jefrre3r8,  Am.  AtUtfl,  map  5, 1776. 

Oehete.  A  town  visited  by  De  Soto  in 
1539-40,  apparently  in  n.  w.  Florida,  at 
the  head  of  St  Marks  bay,  4  lea^ies  from 
the  gulf.  Buckingham  Smith  identifies 
it  with  the  Ante  of  Narvaez.  It  is  not 
the  Ocute  of  Biedma.  See  Gentleman  of 
Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
II,  135,  1850. 

Oehi&kenen.  A  tribe  or  band  mentioned 
by  Hennepin  (New  Discov.,  313, 1698)  as 


living  about  1675  in  the  same  village  with 
the  Miami  and  Mascoutens.  See  Ochiata- 
gonga. 

Ochiatagonga.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  La  Salle,  in  1682  (Mai^ry, 
D^.,  II,  237,  1877)  in  connection  with 
Islinois  (Illinois),  Chaouanons  (Shaw- 
nee), and  others,  as  among  those  living 
s.  w.  from  L.  Erie  and  destroyed  (?)  by 
the  Iroquois.     Cf.  Ochiakenen. 

Ochionaguerai.  An  Onondaga  war 
chief,  called  also  Achiongeras,  baptized 
by  Father  Le  Moyne,  Aug.  15,  1^4,  as 
Jean  Baptiste,  that  being  the  name  of 
Le  Moyne's  companion.  Be  successfully 
led  the  Iroquois  against  the  Erie.  He 
headed  Dablon's  escort  in  Mar.  1656,  and 
the  next  year  was  at  Montreal  in  time  to 
refute  some  Mohawk  slanders.  Ochion- 
agueras  was  then  described  as  an  Onon- 
daga captain,  who  **  procured  by  his 
influence  the  peace  which  we  have  with 
the  upper  Iroquois.'*  (w.  m.  b.) 

Oehoyoe.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Oehueeulga.  A  former  Seminole  town 
of  250  inhaoitants  e.  of  Apalachicola  r., 
N.  w.  Fla.  Cothrin  was  chief  in  1822. 
The  name  is  a  form  of  Ochisi-algi.  Cf. 
Ocheese. 
O-ohvoe-olca.— Morae,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307, 1822. 

Oehupooraisa.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  **Ea8t  Florida  point,**  with  about  30 
warriors  in  1820,  who  had  moved  down 
from  the  Upper  Creeks. — Bell  quoted  bv 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307,  1822. 

OoiUa.  A  former  Seminole  town  at  the 
mouth  of  Ocillar.,  once  called  Assilly  cr., 
on  thcK.  bank,  in  Taylorco.,  Fla.  Lata- 
fixico  w^as  its  chief  in  1823. 
OsoUlee.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74, 19th  Gong.,  1st  sees., 
27,1826. 

Oekneliamie.  i  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  in  1747  as  living  in  the  Ohio 
valley,  and  said  to  number  1,500  or  2,000, 
exceeding  both  the  Wea  and  the  Missi- 
sauga  in  population  (Doc.  of  1747  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  391,  1855). 
They  were  possibly  the  Miami. 

Oelackonayahe.  A  former  Seminole 
village  **above  Tampa  bay,**  w.  Fla.; 
probably  on  or  near  Okliakonkonhee 
lake,  Polk  co. — Bell  quoted  bv  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Oolswaha.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Oclawaha  r.  in  n.  central  Florida.  The 
Odawaha  division  of  the  Seminole,  de- 
scended from  the  Yamasi,  betray  their 
origin  by  the  dark  color  of  the  skin 
(McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  272, 
1854).  Coe  Hadjos  Town  (q.  v.),  which 
appears  on  Taylor's  war  map  of  1839  just 
E.  of  Oclawaha  r.,  may  be  the  same. 
Oohlewmhftw.—McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribe*, 
I.  272,  IS-M.  OoUwabM.— WlUiams.  Florida.  231, 
1837.    Oe-U-wm-haw.~Ben  quoted  by  Morse.  Rep. 
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lo  Sec.  War.  307, 1822.  0«-U-wM-liMi-thli>o-«o.— 
HawkixM  (1799).  Sketch,  2S,  1848.  Okl^maluu— 
Penltre  quoted  by  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  811, 
1S22.  (Hdewalia.— Brinton.  Floridian  Penin.,  145, 
1869. 

Oemnlne  (Hitchiti:  6ki  'water',  mulgis 
Ut  is  boimi}^ :  *  boiling  water').  A  former 
Lower  Cr^k  town  at  the  "Ocmulgee 
old  fields,*'  along  the  b.  bank  of  Oc- 
mulgee  r.,  probably  in  Pulaski  co.,  Ga., 
which,  according  to  Adair  (Am.  Ind.,  36, 
l<i5),  the  South  Carolinians  destroyed 
about  1715.  According  to  Creek  tradi- 
tion (Bartram,  Trav.,  52,  1792)  Ocmalgee 
'*old  fields"  was  the  site  of  the  first  per- 
manent Creek  settlement  after  the  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  frdm  the  w.  The  Indian 
trading  road  passed  through  this  settle- 
ment. The  "old  fields,"  on  which  are 
a  number  of  artificial  moimds,  terraces, 
and  earthen  incloeores,  extended  along 
the  river  for  15  m.  The  people  of  the 
town,  who  are  sometimes  mentioned  as  a 
tribe,  joined  those  of  other  settlements  in 
Oct.  1738  in  tendering  to  Oglethorpe  their 
assaranceaof  friendship.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Oil^iilgi  — Aloedo.  Die.  Geog..  i.  810. 1786.  Oak- 
Ba]c».--Raflnefiqae,  introd.  to  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, 
42,1AM.  OaknnlMe  oU  ll6lds.~Hawklii8  (1804)  In 
Am.  State  PapTTlnd.  Aff..  l.  091, 1882.    OakmolfM 


•UtvwM.— Am.  State  Pap. (1802). ibid.. 669.  Oak- 
■olfe  flaUa.— Bartram.  Travelfl,  68,  1792.  Oak- 
■nlcia.— Romana,  Florida,  90, 1775.  OakmolgM.— 
Ibid..  280.  0aaalcaa.~Hawkin8  (1799),  Sketch, 
88,  1848.  Ittmalfa.— Adair.  Am.  Inds.,  86,  1776. 
Omalcea.— HMrtB,  Yoy..  II.  885. 1764. 

Ooaalgee.  The  capital  and  most  im- 
portant town  of  the  Creek  Nation,  situa- 
ted on  the  K.  fork  of  Canadian  r.,  Okla. 
Ofaiilcaa.— GatM^et.  Creek  Migr.  Leg..n.  186.1888. 

Oemal^ae.  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  R.  side  of  Flint  r.,  Dougherty  co., 
Ga.;  pop.  200  in  1834. 
Oakm^ioa.— OatBchet.  Creek  Ulgr.  Leg.,  i,  72, 1884. 
Oakvalc*.— ^efferys.  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  184. 
map,  1761 .  Oikmalga.— J  efferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  6, 
1776.  Oeadfi.~Fhilippeaiix,  Map  English  Col., 
1781.    OkmafgL— Oatscbet.  op.  cit..  140. 

Oooa>  {Uwagd^ht,  'apricot- vine  place'). 
A  former  important  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Oooee  r.,  near  its  junction  with  the 
Hiwassee,  about  the  present  Benton, 
Pol^  CO.,  Tenn. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  544.  1900. 

Aeo^—  -  Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  144,  1887. 

Oeoa.  A  town,  probably  of  the  Hitchiti, 
formerly  on  St  Marks  r.,  n.  w.  Fla. — 
Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  135,  map, 
1761. 

OooaalmftM  (from  Egwdnuta,  'by  the 
river';  from  eowd^ni  'river',  nuldtt  or 
ntttH  'near*,  'beside').  Mentioned  by 
Bartram  as  a  Cherokee  town  existing 
abdut  1775,  probably  on  the  lower  course 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  at  the  pres- 
ent Birdtown,  on  the  East  Cherokee  res., 
X.  C,  where  was  formerly  a  considerable 
mound.  (j.  m.) 

Ifviniirtl— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  517, 
1900  (correct  form).  Ooenalaftee.— Present  map 
Ibnn.    Oeaanolnfte. — Bartram,  Travels,  871, 1792. 


Ooonee.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Creek  con- 
federacy, probably  of  the  Hitchiti  di- 
vision, formerly  living  on  Oconee  r.,  Ga. 
Oconee,  their  chief  town,  was  situated, 
according  to  Hawkins,  about  4  m.  below 
the  present  Miliedgeville.  Weekachumpa 
their  chief,  known  to  the  English  as 
Long-king,  and  one  of  his  warriors  were 
among  the  Indians  assembled  to  welcome 
Oglethorpe  when  he  arrived  in  Georeia 
in  1732.  The  Oconee  formed  one  of  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  between  the  U.  8.  and 
the  Creeks  at  Colerain.  Ga.,  June  29, 1796. 
Oeeouys.— Harris,  Voy.  and  TraT.,  li,  385.  1764. 
Oeoaas.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  29,  1848.  Ooo- 
aeea— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat  ( 1797) ,  69, 1837.  Ooonery's.— 
Moll,  map  in  Himiphrey,  Acct.,  80, 1730. 

Ooon««.  A  former  small  town  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  in  Georgia, 
according  to  Hawkins,  and  on  the  w. 
bank,  in  Alabama,  according  to  Bartram. 
It  was  settled  about  1710  by  the  Oconee 
who  abandoned  their  old  habitat  on  Oco- 
nee r. ,  Ga.  Later  they  established  Cusco- 
willa  town  on  a  lake  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla. 
According  to  Bartram,  they  spoke  the 
"Stincard"  language,  and  were  there- 
fore akin  to  the  Hitchiti. 
0M0B6.— Bartram,  Travelci,  462,  1791.  Ooobm.— 
Jefferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  7.  1776.  Oooais.— Ro- 
mans, FIorlda,90, 1775.  OkoaM.— Jefferys,  op.  cit., 
map  5.    Okfoi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  i,  67, 

Oeon^e  (Ukwd'^ra).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Seneca  cr.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Walhalla,  in  Oconee  co.,  S.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  541,  1900. 
Aeoimeer— Moozon's  map  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  148, 1887.  OoonnM.— Royce  In  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  clxi,  1900. 

Oooni.  A  district  (subtribe?)  in  Flor- 
ida, about  1612,  speaking  a  Timucuan 
dialect,  according  to  Pareja  ( Arte  Leng. 
Timuqua,  1886).  An  ancient  Creek  town 
in  B.  Georgia  nad  the  same  name.  See 
Oconee,  ,  (j.  m.) 

Ooonoftota(^4^anil-«<d^to,  'Groundhog- 
sausage').  A  Cherokee  war  chief  in  the 
17th  century.  In  the  French  war  the 
Cherokee  were  at  first  allies  of  the  Eng- 
Ush,  but  the  spread  of  the  British  settle- 
ments and  unfair  and  contemptuous 
treatment  changed  their  sentiments. 
When  they  began  to  take  reprisals  for 
barbarous  acts  committed  by  American 
frontiersmen,  and  refused  to  surrender  to 
the  perpetrators,  Gov.  Littleton,  of  South 
Carolina,  in  Nov.  1759,  cast  into  jail  a 
delegation  headed  by  Oconostota  that  had 
come  to  treat  for  the'continuance  of  peace, 
8a3nng  that  he  would  make  peace  in  the 
Cherokee  country.  Attacullaculla  ob- 
tained the  exchange  of  Oconostota  for 
one  of  the  murderers  demanded,  and 
after  the  return  of  Littleton  from  a  futile 
expedition  the  youn^  war  chief  laid  eit^ 
to  Ft  Prince  George  m  upi>er  South  Caro- 
lina. He  called  out  the  commander, 
Lieut.  Cotymore,  for  a  parley  and  shot 
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him,  whereon  the  garrison  butchered  the 
Cherokee  chiefs  confined  as  hostages. 
Oconostota  then  fell  upon  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Carolina,  while  the  Cher- 
okee warriors  over  the  mountains  cap- 
tured Ft  Louden  in  Tennessee.  Col. 
Montgomery  at  the  head  of  1,600  men  re- 
lieved Ft  Prince  George  and  destroyed 
the  lower  Cherokee  towns,  then  marched 
to  the  succor  of  Ft  Louden,  but  was 
routed  in  a  fierce  battle.  After  the  war 
Oconostota  became  civil  chief  of  the  na- 
tion. The  ancient  war  between  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Iroquois  was  termi- 
nated by  a  treaty  which  Oconostota  went 
to  New  York  to  sign  in  1768.  The  con- 
test for  their  ancestral  land,  which  cau£fed 
their  sympathies  to  swerve  from  the 
English  to  the  French  in  the  earlier  war, 
made  the  Cherokee  eager  allies  of  the 
British  against  the  Americans  in  the  war 
of  the  Kevolution.  The  tribe  suffered 
severely  in  the  contest  and  at  its  close 
Oconostota  resigned  the  chiefship  to  his 
son,  Tuksi,  *The  Terrapin.'  He  died 
about  1783.  See  Mooney,  Myths  of  the 
Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1900. 

Ooota  (contraction  of  Okotsdlij  'where 
there  is  resinous  pine  wood').  A  small 
aggregation  of  Iluichol  ranches,  contain- 
ing a  temple,  situated  near  a  small  branch 
of  the  Rio  Chapalagana,  about  12  m.  e.  of 
the  main  stream,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map, 
268, 1902) .  It  is  distmct  from  Guadalupe 
Ocotan. 

Ok^tMtli.— Lumholtz,  ibid.,  258  (proper  Huicbol 
name). 

Ocotan.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico,  and  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission. 

Huk-tyr.— A.  Hrdlicka.  infn,  1906.  SanUKaHade 
Oootan.-^Ibid.  (present  name  of  town).  Banta 
Haria  Ocotan.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  469, 
1902.  8.  FranoiMo  Oootan.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. , 
818, 1864. 

Octathepas.  A  tribe  of  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, mentioned  by  Bossu  in  connection 
with  the  Taskiki  (Tuskegee),  Tonica 
(Tunica),  Alibamu,  etc.  Possibly  in- 
tended lor  Okchayi,  q.  v. 
Oaktaahippas.— Romans,  Fla.,  101,  1775.  Oeta«h«- 
pat.— Bossu  (1759),  Travels  La.,  i,  229, 1771. 

Ocaca.  A  former  rancheria  oif  the  Pima 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  near  Rio  San  Ignacio, 
N.  w.  of  Santa  Ana. 

Ooouea.— Orozcu  y  Berra,  Geog.,  847, 1884.  Ocnoa.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1763),  161,  1863.  Ooouoa.— 
Ibid.,  152. 

Ooate.  A  town,  probably  in  southern 
Georgia,  entered  by  De  Soto's  troops  on 
April  10,  1540.  It  was  situated  between 
Altamaha  and  Cofaqui. 
Oofa.— Ganilasso  de  la  Vega,  Florida,  112,  1728. 
Ocute.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  in"  French,  HL**t. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  139,  1850;  Biedma  in  Hakluyt  Soc. 
Pub.,  IX,  179, 1851. 

Odanah.  A  Chippewa  settlement  on 
Bad  River  res.,  Ashland  co.,  Wis. — Brown 
in  Wis.  Archeol.,  v,  293,  1906;  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  394,  1906. 


Odisernndy.  A  prominent  warrior  in 
the  Revolution,  oiten  called  John  the 
Mohawk,  and  in  chief  command  of  a  war 

girty  in  1777.  The  name  is  now  written 
eseronto,  *The  lightning  has  struck.' 
In  the  New  York  State  Library  at  Albany 
is  a  letter  from  John  Deserontyon,  dated 
Bay  of  Quints,  Nov.  1796,  where  he  headed 
a  t^nd  of  Mohawk.  He  was  present  at  a 
treaty  with  the  United  States  after  the 
Revolution.  A  place  in  Canada  bears  his 
name.  (w.  m.  bJ 

Odoesmades.  A  tribe,  evidently  Ooa- 
huiltecan,  living  in  1690  a  short  distance  s. 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  on  the  way  from  cen- 
tral Coahuila  to  e.  Texas.  In  the  year 
named  many  of  this  tribe  were  seen  in 
that  locality,  together  with  Mescaleros 
(evidently  not  the  Mescalero  Apache) 
and  Momones,  but  when  Terdn  went 
through  the  same  country  in  1691  he  saw 
none.  Man}r  buffalo  were  seen  here  by 
Terdn  ( Descripci6n  y  Diario  Demarcaci6n, 
1691-92,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii, 

25,  MS.).  (H.  B.B.) 

Odshiapofa  ( *  hickory  ground ' ) .  A  town 
of  the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  North  fork  of 
Canadian  r.,  below  the  mouth  of  Alabama 
cr.,  Okla.  (Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
II,  186,  1888).  The  name  was  formerly 
applied  to  a  Creek  town  in  Alabama, 
otherwise  known  as  Little  Talasse.  See 
Taiasse. 

Odflhisalji^i  ( *  hickory-nut  people ' ) .  One 
of  the  extinct  clans  of  the  CreeKS.  Some 
have  regarded  the  name  as  representing 
simply  the  people  of  Ocheese,  a  former 
town  of  the  Lower  Creeks  in  central 
Georgia. 

O-ohJ.— Moi^^an,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1878.  Odohiaalfi.— 
Gatachet,  Creek  MIgr.  Leg.,  i,  156, 1884. 

Odukeo'sband  (O-duk-e-o,  'Tall  man'). 
The  name  of  a  Paviotso  chief,  applied  also 
to  his  band  formerly  around  Carson  and 
Walker  lakes,  w.  Nev.  In  1861  they  were 
said  to  number  1,261,  including  the  Petod- 

Odakeo.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576, 1861.  0-diik- 
e-o't  (Tall  Man)  band.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,374,1860. 

Oealitk  ( (XeaMlx).  A  sept  of  the  Bella- 
bella,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe  innabiting  the  s. 
shore  of  Millbank  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
O'eaUtq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribee  Can.,  52, 
1890.  O'ealitK.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1896.  828. 
1897.  Onie^le-tooh.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1859.  Owia-lei-toh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  VocabH. 
Brit.  Col.,  117b,  1884.  OyeUoifhtuk.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

OetUtk  ( Oe^LUx).  A  sept  of  the  Bella- 
bella,  which,  according  to  Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  occupied  the  middle  section  of 
Millbank  sd.,  British  Columbia. 
0e'iitx.-Boa8  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328, 1897. 
WtUtq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  52, 
1890.  OkatUtuk.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff..  Vic- 
toria, 1872.  Owit-lei-toh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit  Col.,  117b,  1884.  WeeUe-toeh.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859.  WeiUa  toeh.-6ehool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487, 1855. 

Office  of  Indian  Affkin.  When  the  War 
Department   was   created    by  Congress 
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under  the  act    of    Avtg.   7,    1789,  among 
the  duties  assigned  to  it  were  thoee  "rela- 
tive to  Indian  affairs. ' '     In  1824  a  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  i^ras   organized  in  the 
War  Departm^it,  witli  Tnomas  L.  Mo 
Kenney  as  its  ch  ief .  Tbe  place  was  offers! 
him  at  a  salary  of  $1,600,  but  with  the 
asBunuice  that  the  President  would  recom- 
mend the  organization  of  an  '*  Indian  de- 
partment"   with    a    salary  for  its  head 
equal  to  that   paid    tbe  auditors.     The 
fimctions  of  the  Doreau  were  thus  defined 
in  the  letter  of   appointment  addressed 
to  Col.  McKenney  oy  John  C.  Calhoun, 
Secretary  of  War,   dated  Mar.  11,  1824: 
*'To  you  are  assigned  the  duties  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  this  depart- 
ment, for    the    faith  fnl   performance  of 
which    you    will     be     r^ponsible.     Mr 
Hamilton  and  Mr  Miller  are  assigned  to 
you,  the  former  as  cbief,  the  latter  as  as- 
sistant clerk.     Ifoa  i/irill  take  charge  of 
tbe  appropriations  for  annuities  and  of  the 
current  expenses,  and  all  warrants  on  the 
same  will  be  issued  on  your  requisitions 
on  the  Secretary  of  War,  taking  special 
care  that  no  requisition  be  issued,  but  in 
cases  where  tbe   money  previously  re- 
mitted has  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for,  and  on  estimates  in  detail,  ^proved 
by  you,  for  the  sum  required.     You  will 
receive  and  examine  tbe  accounts  and 
vouchers  for  the  expenditure  thereof,  and 
will  pass  them  over  to  the  proper  audi- 
tor'a  office  for  settlement,  after  examina- 
tion  and  approval   by  you;  submitting 
such  items  for  the  sanction  of  this  de- 
partment as  may  require  its  approval. 
The  administration  of  the  fund  for  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians  is  also  com- 
mitted to  your  charge,  under  the  regula- 
tions established  b^  the  department.  Ton 
are  also  charged  with  the  examination  of 
tbe  claims  arising  out  of  the  laws  regu- 
lating t^e  intercourse  with  Indian  tril^ 
and  will,  after  examining  and  briefing  the 
same,  report  them  to  this  department, 
endormng   a   recommendation  for  their 
allowance  or  disallowance.     The   ordi- 
nary correspondence  with  the   superin- 
tendents, the  agents,  and  sub-agents,  will 
pass  through  your  bureau." 

CoL  McKenney  had  had  lar^  respon- 
edbility  in  connection  with  Indian  a&drs 
as  superintendent  of  Indian  trade  from 
Apr.  2, 1816,  until  the  United  States  In- 
dian trading  establishment  was  abolished 
by  act  of  May  6,  1822.  His  connection 
with  the  Bureau  terminated  Sept  30, 1830, 
by  bis  dismissal,  according  to  his  Memoirs, 
on  political  grounds.  Ssmiuel  S.  Hamil- 
ton held  the  position  for  about  a  year, 
and  was  succeeded  by  Elbert  Herring. 

By  tbe  act  of  July  9,  1832,  there  was 
created  in  the  War  Department  the  oflSce 
of  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  at  a 
salary  of   ^,000,   who,  subject   to   the 


Secretary  of  War  and  the  President, 
should  have  "the  direction  and  manage- 
ment of  all  Indian  affairs  and  of  all  mat- 
ters arising  out  of  Indian  relations. '  *  Mr 
Herring  received  appointment  as  Com- 
missioner July  10,  1832.  Up  to  the 
present  time  (1907)  there  have  been  28 
Ck>mmi8sioner8  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  long- 
est t^erm  of  office  being  a  little  less  than  8 
years. 

On  June  30,  1834,  an  act  was  passed 
''  to  provide  for  the  organization  of  the 
Depiutment  of  Indian  Ajffairs."  Under 
thb  enactment  certain  agencies  were 
established  and  others  abolished,  and 
provision  was  made  for  subagents,  inter- 
preters, and  other  employees,  the  pay- 
ment of  annuities,  the  purchase  and 
distribution  of  supplies,  ete.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  the  organic  law  of  the 
Indian  department. 

When  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
was  created  by  act  of  Mar.  3,  1849,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  transferred 
thereto,  and  hence  passed  from  military 
to  civil  control.  As  now  organized  there 
is  a  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
(salary  |6,000),  an  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner ($3,000),  a  Chief  Clerk  ($2,250), 
a  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schooln 
($3,0(K)),  a  private  secretary  to  the  Com- 
missioner ($1,800),  and  a  force  of  175 
clerks,  including  financial  clerk,  law  clerk, 
chiefa  of  divisions,  bookkeepers,  archi- 
tect, and  draftsmen;  besides  13  messen- 
gers, laborers,  and  charwomen. 

The  Finance  division  has  charge  of  all 
financial  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Indian 
Bureau.  It  keeps  ledger  accounts,  under 
nearly  1,000  heads,  of  all  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  appropriations  and  other 
funds  for  the  Indian  service,  aggregating 
in  late  years  more  than  $10,()00,000  annu- 
ally; remits  funds  to  agents  and  other 
disbursing  officers;  attends  to  the  pur- 
chase ana  transportation  of  supplies  for 
the  Indians  ana  the  work  of  the  ware- 
houses where  these  supplies  are  received 
and  shipped;  advertises  for  bids  and  pre- 
^ires  estimates  for  appropriations  by 
Congress.  The  Treasury  Department  has 
estimated  that  between  Mar.  4,  1789,  and 
June  30,  1907,  government  expenditures 
on  account  of  the  Indian  service  aggre- 
gated $472,823,935.  The  Indian  Office 
IS  trustee  for  more  than  $35,000,000  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  belonging  to 
Indians,  on  which  interest  accrues  at  4 
percent  and  5  percent. 

The  Field  Work  division  has  charge  of 
all  matters  relating  to  irrigation;  prosecu- 
tions for  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians;  assist- 
ing Indians  in  obtaining  employment,  and 
kindred  subjects. 

The  Land  division  of  the  office  has 
charge  of  everything  pertaining  to  the 
landed  interests  of    the  Indians — allot- 
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ments,  patents,  leases,  sales,  conveyances, 
cessions  of  land,  or  reservation  of  land 
for  Indian  use,  railroad  rights  of  way  and 
damages;  contracts  with  Indians  for  the 
payment  of  money;  guardianship  of  mi- 
nors; settlement  of  estates;  trespassing  on 
Indian  reservations  and  the  removal  of 
white  persons  therefrom;  taxation;  citi- 
zenship and  adoption  into  tribe,  and  all 
lethal  questions  growing  out  of  relations 
between  Indians  and  whites. 

The  Education  division  has  supervision 
of  Indian  school  matters,  records  of  school 
attendance,  making  plans  for  school  build- 
ings, including  their  lighting,  heating,  and 
sewerage;  the  selection  of  school  sites,  and 
the  issuance  of  regulations  as  to  the  gen- 
eral management  of  the  schools;  prepares 
and  supervises  bonds  of  disbursing  officers, 
and  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  appointment,  transfer,  promotion, 
etc. ,  of  employees  in  the  agency  and  school 
service. 

The  Indian  Territory  division  super- 
vises all  matters  relating  to  the  Hve 
Civiliased  Tribes  in  Indian  Ter.,  except 
railroads,  telephones,  and  pipe-lines;  also 
all  timber  matters  except  m  the  case  of 
the  Menominee  res.,  which  is  in  chai^ 
of  the  Land  division. 

The  Accounts  division  audits  the  cash 
and  property  accounts  of  agents,  school 
superintendents,  and  other  disbursing 
officers;  has  the  disposal  of  unserviceable 
property;  the  collection  and  expenditure 
of  funds  coming  into  the  hands  of  agents 
from  sales  of  agency  property  or  pr<Mluce 
or  from  other  sources;  the  issuance  of  live- 
stock, implements,  and  other  supplies  to 
the  Indians;  sanitary  statistics;  census; 
and  the  preparation  and  issuance  of  reg- 
ulations for  all  branches  of  the  service. 

The  Superintendent  of  Indian  Schools 
inspects  the  schools  personally,  super- 
vises methods  of  instruction,  prepares  the 
course  of  study,  both  literary  and  in- 
dostrial,  recommends  text-books,  and  ar- 
ranf^  for  general  and  local  Indian  school 
institutes. 

The  Files  division  briefs,  registers,  in- 
dexes, and  files  all  incoming  and  indexes 
all  outgoing  correppondence. 

The  Miscellaneous  division  has  charge 
of  business  connected  with  Indian  traders 
and  field  matrons,  leaves  of  absence 
granted  clerks,  the  printing  required  by 
the  office,  including  the  annual  report, 
and  the  stationery  and  other  supplies 
needed. 

Five  special  agents  and  seven  school 
supervisors  report  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs  their  inspections  of  the 
work  in  the  field.  The  employees  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  office  number 
about  5,000.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Commissioner  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  with  reports  of  agents,  inspect- 


ors, and  school  superintendents,  and  with 
population,  industrial,  and  other  statistics 
pertaining  to  the  Indians,  are  published 
by  authority  of  Congress,  ana  contain 
much  valuable  information  respecting  the 
various  tribes. 

For  the  organization  of  methods  of  the 
Indian  service  in  the  field  through  the 
agencies  and  schools,  see  Agency  systeniy 
Education^  Governmental  policv,  Reserva- 
tiens,  Treaties,  (m.  s.  c.  ) 

Ofogoala  (Choctaw:  ofi  'dog*,  okla  'peo- 
ple': *dog  people').  A  small  tribe 
which  formerly  uved  on  the  left  bank  of 
Yazoo  r..  Miss.,  12  m.  above  its  mouth 
and  close  to  the  Yazoo,  Koroa,  and 
Tunica.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  any 
of  the  La  Salle  documents  nor,  by  name 
at  least,  in  the  relations  of  the  priest  mis- 
sionaries De  Montigny  and  La  Source  who 
first  visited  the  Yazoo  tribes.-  In  1699 
Iberville  learned  of  them  and  recorded 
their  name  from  a  Taensa  Indian  among 
the  Huma,  but  he  did  not  reach  their 
village  either  on  this  or  on  his  subsequent 
exp^ition.  It  was  probably  during  the 
same  year  that  Davion  established  him- 
self as  missionary  among  the  Tunica  and 
necessarily  had  more  or  less  intercourse 
with  the  tribes  dwelling  with  them,  i.  e., 
the  Yazoo  and  Ofogoula.  Early  in  1700 
Le  Sueur,  with  whom  was  the  historian 
P^nicaut,  stopped  at  the  village  of  the 
combined  tribes  on  his  way  to  the  head- 
waters of  the  Mississippi,  and  in  Novem- 
ber of  that  year  Father  Gravier  spent 
some  days  there.  He  mentions  the  Ofo- 
goula under  their  Tunica  name,  Ounspik 
(properly  Ushpi),  and  states  that  they 
occupied  10  or  12  cabins.  In  1729  Do 
Pratz  gave  the  number  of  cabins  in  the 
united  village  of  the  Ofogoula,  Yazoo,  and 
Koroa,  as  60.  On  the  outbreak  ot  the 
Natchez  war  the  Yazoo  and  Koroa  joined 
the  hostiles,  murdered  their  missionary, 
and  destroyed  the  French  post.  The 
Ofogoula  were  off  hunting  at  the  time, 
and  on  their  return  every  effort  was  made 
to  induce  them  to  declare  against  the 
French,  but  in  vain,  and  they  descended 
the  Mississippi  to  live  with  the  Tunica. 
There  they  must  have  continued  to  reside, 
for  Hutchins,  in  1784,  states  that  they 
had  a  small  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  8  m.  above  Pointe  Coup^,  La. 
Although  the  name  afterward  disappears 
from  print,  the  living  Tunica  remember 
them  as  neighbors  to  within  about  40 
years.  Their  language  being  similar  to 
that  of  the  Choctaw,  it  is  probable  that 
the  remnant  has  become  confused  with 
that  tribe.  ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

AfEafoala — Hutchins  (1784)  inlmlay.  Weat.  Terr., 
419. 1797.  Vation  da  Ohien.— Du  Pratz,  La.,  ii, 
226, 1758.  Vation  of  the  Dof .— Boudinot.  Star  in. 
the  Weft,  128, 1816.  Ofaroulaa.— Shea,  Cath.  Mlw., 
447,  1855.  Ofefaula».--Lattr<^.  Map  of  U.  8.,  1784. 
Offafoula*.— La  Harpe  (1721)  In  French.  Hi«t 
Coin   La..   Ill,   110,   1851.    Offefonlaa.— Dumont, 
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ibid.,  V,  43.  185a.  OflbKOoUw.— P^nicaut  (1700). 
Ibid..  I.  61, 1869.  Ofofwda*.— Charlevoix,  Voy.  to 
Am.,  11,  250,  1761.  Oftignlaa.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hi5t..  VII,  &11,  1856.  Oof^-DfooUs.— Keane  in 
Stanford.  COmpend.,  527. 1878.  Opoooulat.— Iber- 
Tille  {iea9)  in  Mar^ry,  D^c,  iv,  180.  1880.  Oiif© 
Afmlaa— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in. 
80,1854.  OfaU  Ogoulas.— Du  Pratz,  La.,  Ii,  226, 
17^  Ooftt  Osnlaa — Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
138,  1816.  Oiif*-«a^las.— Jeffreys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  I,  16$,  1761.  Onfl-lhiciilas. — Schermerborn 
(1812)  in  Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s..  ii,  15,  1814. 
Ooispe.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv.  180. 
18h0.  Oon^ik.— GiaTier  (1700)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  3,  133,  1861.  Ou»pi«.— French,  RhU 
OdII.  La.,  m,  106. 1851.  OonipM.— Pdnicaut  (1700), 
ibid-,  n-  a..  61, 1869.  t^ahpL— Swanton.  field  notes, 
B.  A.  JE.,  1907  (Tunica  name). 

Ogttoehee.  A  town  or  subtribe  of  the 
Yuchi,  formerly  situated  at  some  point 
on  lower  Opeechee  r.,  Gra.  The  Creeks 
and  other  tribes  made  war  on  them,  and 
according  to  Bartram  they  were  finally 
exterminated  by  the  Creeks  and  Caro- 
lina settlers  (?)  on  Amelia  id.,  Fla.,  where 
they  had  taken  refuge  after  having  been 
driven  from  the  mainland.  (  j.  m.  ) 

How-«-«ha.— Hawkins  (1799},  Sketch,  61,  1848. 
Q-9e-«aM.— Ibid.  OgechL— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog., 
III.  368,  I788w  Ofeeehe.— Bartram.  Travels,  64,1792. 
Oghiay-yaweafc-^ohnaon  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hiat..  VI,  S.T9.  1855  ('Senecas,  Chenondadees,  and 
the  Qjhiny-yawees*'). 

Ogh^tacton.    See  Onockalin. 
Oglala  ('to  scatter  one's  own').     The 
principal   division  of   the  Teton  Sioux. 
xbeir  early  history  is  involved  in  com- 
plete obscurity;  their  modem  history  re- 
counts   incessant   contests    with    other 
tribes  and  depredations  on  the  whites. 
The  first  reconied  notice  of  them  is  that 
of  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  in  1806  found 
them     living    above    the    Brul^    Sioux 
on  Missouri  r.,  between  Cheyenne  and 
Bad    rs.,   in  the  present  South  Dakota, 
nomberine  150  or  2O0  men.     In  1825  they 
inhabited  DOth  banks  of  Bad  r.  from  the 
Missouri  to  the  Black  hills,  and  were 
then   friendly  with  the  whites  and  at 
peace  with  the  Cheyenne,  but  enemies  to 
all  other  tribes  except  those  of  their  own 
nation.     They  were  then  estimated    at 
1,500  persons,  of  whom  300  were  warriors. 
Their  general    rendezvous  was   at   the 
mouth  of  Bad  r.,  where  there  was  a  trad- 
ing establishment  for  their  accommoda- 
tion.    In  1850  they  roamed  the  plains  be- 
tween the  N.  and  s.  forks  of  Platte  r.  and 
w.  of  the  Black  hills.     In  1862  they  oc- 
cupied the  country  extending  n.  e.  from 
Ft  Laramie,  at  the  mouth  of  Laramie  r., 
on  North  Platte  r.,  including  the  Black 
hills  and  the  sources  of  Bad  r.  and  reach- 
ing to  the  fork  of  the  Cheyenne,  and 
ranged  as  far  w.  as  the  head  of  Grand  r. 
De  Smet  (Ind.  A£f.  Rep.,  277, 1865)  says: 
''The  worst  among  the  hostile  bands  are 
the  Blackfeet,  the  Ogallalas,  the  Unkpa- 
pas,  and  Santees."     The  Qglala  partici- 
pated in  the  massacre  of  Lieut  Grattan 
and  bis  men  at  Ft   Laramie   in   1854. 
From  1865  they  and  other  restless  bands 
of  western  Sioux  were  the  terror  of  the 


frontier,  constantly  attacking  emigrant 
trains  on  the  plains  and  boats  on  the  river, 
fighting  soldiers,  and  harassing  the  forts 
and  stations  during  several  years,  un- 
der the  leadership  of  Sitting  Bull  and 
Crazy  Horse.  The  invasion  of  the  Black 
hills  by  gold  seekers  led  to  the  war  of 
1876,  in  which  Custer  and  his  command 
were  destroyed.  For  several  months  pre- 
vious thereto  stragglers  from  other  tribes 
had  been  flocking  to  Sitting  Bull's  stand- 
ard, so  that  according  to  the  best  esti- 
mates there  were  at  the  battle  of  Little 
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Bighorn  2,500  or  3,000  Indian  warriors. 
The  victor  and  his  band  were  soon  there- 
after defeated  by  Gen.  Miles  and  fled 
to  Canada.  Crazy  Horse  and  more  than 
2,000  followers  surrendered  at  Red  Cloud 
and  Spotted  Tail  agencies  in  the  May 
following.  These  different  parties  were 
composed  in  part  of  Oglala,  of  whom 
the  lareer  part  probably  surrendered  with 
Oazy  Horse. 

The  Oglala  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  United  States  at  the  mouth  of 
Teton  (Bad)  r.,  S.  Dak.,  July  5, 1825,  and 
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alsoa  treaty  signed  at  Ft  Sully ,  S.  Dak. ,  Oct. 
28,  1865,  prescribing  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  with  other  tribes.  An 
important  treaty  with  theOglalaand  other 
tribes  was  made  at  Ft  Laramie,  Wyo. ,  Apr. 
29, 1868,  in  which  they  agreed  to  cease  hos- 
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tilitiesand  which  defined  thelimitsof  their 
tribal  lands.  An  agreement,  confirming 
the  treaty  of  1868,  was  concluded  at  Red 
Cloud  agency.  Neb.,  Sept.  26, 1876,  which 
was  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Oglala  by  Red 
Cloud  and  other  principal  men  of  the 
tribe. 

In  1906  the  Oglala  were  oflaciall>;  re- 
ported to  number  6,727,  all  at  Pine  Ridge 
agency,  S.  Dak. 

Lewis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.,  vi,  99, 
1905)  mention  only  two  divisions,  the  Sheo 
and  the  Okandandas.  According  to  the 
Report  of  Indian  Affairs  for  1875  ( p.  250) , 
the  Oglala  were  then  divided  into  four 
bands,  "usually  called  Ogallallas,  Kioc- 
sies  [Kiyuksa],  Onkapas  [Oyukhpe],  and 
Wazazies."  The  Rev.  John  Robinson  in 
a  letter  to  Dorsey  (1879)  names  the  fol- 
lowing divisions:  Payabya,  Tapishlecha, 
Kiyuksa,  Wazhazha,  Iteshicha,  Oyukhpe, 
and  Waglukhe.  These  correspond  with 
the  seven  bands  of  Red  Cloud's  Dicto- 
graphs. According  to  Rev.  W.  J.  Cleve- 
land (1884)  they  consist  of  20  bands,  as 
follow:  (1)  Iteshicha;  (2)  Pavabya;  (3) 
Oyukhpe;  (4)  Tapishlecha;  (5)  Peshla; 
(6)  Chekhuhaton;  (7)  Wablenicha;  (8) 
Peshlaptechela;  (9)  Tashnahecha;  (10) 
Iwayusota;   (11)  Wakan;  (12)    (a)  Igla- 


katekhila,  (b)  Iteshicha;  (13)  Iteshi- 
chaetanhan;  (14)  Kiyuksa;  (15)\Vache- 
onpa;  (16)  Wachape;  (17)  Tiyochesli; 
(18)  Waglukhe;  (19)  Oglala;  (20)  leska- 
chincha.  Unidentified  bands  are:  Mini- 
sha.  Night  Cloud.  Old  Skin  Necklace,  Red 
lodge,  and  the  Shorthair  band.  See  /Af- 
kota.  Teton.  (j.  o.  d.     c.  t.) 

Angallaa. — Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  ses«., 
63,  1832.  Arkandadft.  — Brackenridge,  Views  La., 
78,  1815.  AufalUlla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117,  19th 
Cong..  iHtsesH.,  6, 1826.  ChayennelBdumfl.— Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  365,  1822  (error).  OfablalU*.— 
Ind. Aff.Rep.,471, 1838.  OgalaUbTokpah*.— Twij^s 
in  H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  86th  Cong.,  Istsess.,  13, 1860 
(the  latter  name  probably  Intended  for  Oyukhpe, 
sometimes  iLsed  to  designate  the  whole  people). 
OgaUla  Daoot&i.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  19, 
1856.  0-ga-laMa*.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  andPhilol. 
Mo.  Val.,  371.  1862.  Ogalallaha.— M'Vlckar,  Hist. 
Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  86, 1842.  Oralallaa.-- 
Ind.  Rep.  Aff.,  296,  1846.  O'Galla.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1865),  Kappler  ed.,  692, 1903.  Ogallah.— 
Culbertson  In  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  142,  18.->1. 
OgaUala.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  85,  I8.1O. 
OMaallala.— Treaty  of  1866  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
901, 1878.  Ogallalaha.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  527,  1878.  Ogallallaht.— Parker,  Jour.,  65, 
1840.  Ogallallas.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  56, 18th  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  9,  1824.  Ogallalleea.— De  Smet,  Letters, 
37,  note,  1843.  Ogeelala.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  494,  1855.  Ogellaha.— Ibid.,  I,  528. 1851. 
Ogellalah.— Ibid.,  iv,  232,  1854.  Ogellalaa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  69, 1842.  Ogillallah.  — Parkman,  Oregon 
Trail,  113. 1883.  0-gUMa.— Riggs.  Dak.  Gram,  and 
Diet.,  349,  1890.     Oglallaha.— Fremont,  Explor. 
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Exped.,  57,  1854.  Ogolawlas.— Parker.  Minn. 
Handbook.  141.1857.  D'Oullalaa.— Treaty  of  1867  in 
U.S. Ind. Treat., 914,  1873.  Ohdada.— J. O. Dorsey. 
inrn(Santeename).  Okadada.— Robinson,  letter 
to  Dorsey,  1879.  Okanandana.— Bradbury,  Tmv., 
90,  1817.  0-kan-daa-da«.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Dis- 
eov.,  table.  34.  im\  (one  of  thetwodivisionsof  the 
Teton  Sioux).    Okdada.— Dorsey,  infn  (so called 
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by  Yankton).  Okaaka.— Williamson  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  i.  249.  1851.  Onkdaka.— Ibid. 
O-tok'-aoa.— Hayden.  Eihnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  290, 18G2  J 'little  stars':  Cbe>'enne  name). 
Oycr-lal-lak.— Hoffman  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  86,  83d 
Coot?..  2d  seBS..  3,  1855.  Te'-toB,-o-kaii-daa-das.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  Uble.  30. 1806.  Teton 
Okam^aiwtaa.— Ram»ey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  87. 
1850.  Tatoaa  Okaadandat.— Lewis,  TraT..  171, 1809. 
IThrkagka  — Doniey.  Dbe^ha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  £., 
1878  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name) . 

OffUla.  A  subdivision  of  the  Oglala 
Sioax. 

Ofmllallaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  250.  1875  (one  of  the 
four  divisions  of  the  tribe).  Oflala-k^— Dorsey, 
inPn.  1880  (- true  Oglala').  Oflala  proper.— Robin- 
■on,  letter  to  Dor^ey,  1879. 

Oglalaiehiehaglis  ('makes  himself  an 
Oglala').  A  band  of  the  Bral6  Teton 
Sioux- 

Oir-U'-^-— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
376,  Ihei.  O^ala-ifitega.— Cleveland  quoted  by 
Dof^v  in  15lh  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219. 1897.  Oglala-ito^- 
xteaxa.— Ibid. 

Ohagi  (O-ha-ffi,  *it  compressed  it.' — 
Hewitt).  The  Seneca  name  of  a  Tnsca- 
rora  (?)  village  formerly  on  the  w.  side  of 
CJenesee  r.,  a  short  distance  below  Coy- 
lerville,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. — Moi^gan, 
League  Iroq.,  434,  468,  1851. 

Ohagnamat.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahniltecan,  of  the  province  of  Coahuila, 
X.  s.  Mexico,  memoers  of  which  were 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Baatista  on  Sabinas  r. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Okamil.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  the  s.  side 
of  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  just  below 
Hope;  pop.  55  in  1906. 

Ohaaiel.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  78, 1878.  Ohamil.— Ibid.. 
pt.  II.  160.  1001.  0*Hamil.— Ibid..  809,  1879.  Oha- 
■lille.— Ibid..  1889,  pt.  1,  268,  1890.  OmaiL— Brit. 
Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria.  1872  (given  as  the 
name  of  a  town). 

Ohanhamka  ( *  lon^  reach  in  a  river ' ) .  A 
former  band  and  village  of  the  Magayu- 
teshni  division  of  the  Mdewakanton 
Sioux,  on  Minnesota  r.,  consisting,  in 
1836,  of  N*  p'  "f*U%  tiTidfT  Wiinitlitritiku, 
iir  Bi|£  Eafile,  sdpo  known  a.-^  Blark  IlflL^ 
fiig  Sula*a  Dastd.— 4^pJ<;^ I j'pt^r  Ml 


:  lula^a 
BIack-4Stt.— 

OftHoelEL. 


©ttc'i.— C  'Tig.    Kxp*^*i.  St  IVtcfM  R,,  J,   S^f, 


MUek  OofB  bMd  -lAilk-n  in  Ind.  AiT.  Ittji.  lKr»y, 


-U^ni^,  Expftl  SI  lH?t(?rN  K..  e. 


'.  1  ri  1  t-s.  1 1 . 1  Ti ,  1  sri2.  O-hah-kii-ka  tob- 
j  ac-tc— Catiin,  K.  Am.  lud*..  IJ,  134,  Is^U  (irom 
ohanhanata  taonaU,*\ong  reach,  its  people'). 
Shaalcaaapa.— Williamson  In  Minn.  Oeol.  Rep.. 
110.  1884  ('Black  Dog').  Wah  ma  dee  Tnnkah 
kaai.— Schooleiaft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612,  1853 
(Waftmditanka,  'Big  Ea«:le'). 

Obanoak.  An  i  mportant  Cho  wanoc  vil- 
lage in  1586  on  the  iv.  side  of  Chowan  r., 
not  far  below  Nottoway  r.,  probably  in 
Hartford  co.,  N.  C. 

Blinda  Towaa.— Lane  (1586)  in  Haklnyt,  Voy.,  in. 
312.  1810  (90  called  bv  the  English).  Ohanoak.— 
Ibid.  Ohaaoek.— Lane  in  Smith  (1629).  Va..  i.  87, 
repr.  1819.  Opanock.— Martin.  N.  C.,  1. 18,1829  (mis- 
print). 

Ohathtokhoaehy.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  Little  r.,40m.  e.  of  Apalachicola, 
in  Gadsden  co.,  Fla.,  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  74,  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  27, 1826. 

Ohdihe  (fronio?idiha"f  'to  fall  into  an  ob- 
ject endwise').     A  band  of  the  Sisseton 


Sioux,  an  offshoot  of  the  Witawaziyata. — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217,  1897. 

Ohenonpa  ( *  two  boilings ' ) .  A  band  of 
the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
O-he-Bom'-pa.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val..  876, 1862.  Ohe-aonpa.— Cleveland  quoted  by 
Dorseyin  15th  Rep.B.  A. E.,219,1897.  Ohe-noBpa.— 
Ibid.  *^ 

Oherokoaaehronon  ( '  people  of  the  grass 
country.' — Hewitt).  An  unidentified 
tribe  mentioned  with  many  others  in  a 
list  of  peoples  dwelling  above  the  Sault 
St  Louis  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640  (Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  35,  1858).  The  list  is  imper- 
fect, containing  duplicate  names  given  as 
separate  tribes. 

Oh«tTur  ( OheCur),  The  Yurok  name  of 
a  Karok  village  opposite  and  below  Or- 
leans Bar,  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn,  1905. 

Ohiyosa.     See  Eastman,  Charles. 

OUconkemmo.  A  village  in  1698  near 
Tisbur>',  Marthas  Vineyard,  Mass. — Doc. 
of  1698  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  x, 
131,  1809. 

Ohetdasha  {O-lwl-diX^-shoy  *  antelope'). 
A  band  of  the  Crows. — Moiyan,  Anc.  Soc, 
159,  1877. 

Ohrante.  A  Mohawk  warrior  in  1776, 
called  Oteroughyanentb  when  he  and 
Joseph  Brant  met  Lord  Germain  in  Lon- 
don, Mar.  14  of  the  year  named.  He 
seems  to  be  the  Aruntei  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  one  of  the  Montreal  medals,  sev- 
eral of  which  have  been  connected  with 
Indians  of  that  period.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Okaivo  ( *  the  place  to  which  they  re- 
turned'). A  Tarahumare  rancheria  in  a 
barranca  of  that  name  on  the  extreme 
headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  in  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  Indians  live  in 
both  houses  and  caves,  in  one  of  the  lattt^r 
of  which,  containing  the  remains  of 
ancient  habitations,  the  Tubare  are  said 
once  to  have  dwelt. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  187-192,  1902. 

Okytonooalas.  One  of  the  Taensa  vil- 
lages in  the  17th  century. — Iberville 
(1699)  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Oiaht  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Barclay  stl., 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col. 
Ahadzooas  is  their  principal  village.  Pop. 
159  in  1902, 145  in  1906. 
Eo'aiath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Ciin., 
31, 1890.  Ohey-aht— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1880,  316, 1881. 
Ohiat— Mayne,  Brit.  Ol.,  251,  1861.  Ohyaht.— 
Sproat,  Savage  Life.  808, 1868.  Ohyati.— Mayne, 
op.  clt,  270.  Oiaht.— Can.  Ind.  Aflf.  1883, 188, 1884. 
Oiataoh.— Grant  In  Jour.  Roy.  Gcop.  Soc,  293, 1857. 
Oyty-aht— Brit. Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoriji,  1872. 

Oianr.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  So- 
baipuri  or  Papago,  vinited  by  Father  Kino 
in  1697  and  1699,  and  named  by  him  San 
Agustin.  Situated  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
5  or  6  leagues  n.  of  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  s. 
Ariz.,  of  which  mission  it  was  a  visita  in 
1732.  At  the  latter  date  the  two  settle- 
ments had  1,300  inhabitants. 
Oiaur.— Mange  (1699)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
nnd  N.  Mex..  358,  1889.  B.  Agustin.— Kino;  map 
(1701),  ibid.,  360.    8.  Agustin Oiaup.—Bemal  (1697), 
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ibid.,  356.  8.  Auguttiii.— Venegaa,  Hist.  Cal.,  i. 
map,  1759.  8.  Aufustintu. — Kino,,  map  (1702)  in 
Stocklein.Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726. 

Oidoingkoyo.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  the  headwaters  of  Feather  r.  and 
about  10  m.  n.  of  Prattville,  Plumas  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mua.  Nat  Hist, 
XVII,  pi.  38,  1905. 

Ointemarhen.  A  village  or  tribe  said  to 
have  been  in  the  re^on  between  Mata- 
gorda bay  and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r., 
Tex.  The  name  was  given  to  Joutel  in 
1687  by  the  Ebahamo  Indians  who  dwelt 
in  that  country  and  who  were  probably 
Karankawan.  See  Gatschet,  Kai-ankawa 
Indians,  i,  35,  46, 1891.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Ointenuurhen.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  Ddc.,  in, 
288, 1878.  Oteiimarh«n.->roatel  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  137, 1846.  Otenmarhen.— Ibid., 
152. 

Oitao.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila  in  1744.— Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Oivimana  (&lvimdna,  'scabby  people' ; 
sing.  Olvimdn),  A  principal  division  of 
the  Chevenne;  also  a  local  nickname  for 
a  part  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 
Hive.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  108, 
62,  1906.  Ho  I^  V  ma  nab.— Grlnnell,  Social  Or^. 
Cheyennes,  136,  1905.  6'  ivimi'  na.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1026.  1896.  8«abbyband.— Dor- 
aey  in  Field  Oolumb.  Mus.  Pub.  99, 13, 1905. 

Ojagegkt  (Hodjag€^de\  *he  is  carrying 
a  fish  by  the  foreliead  strap.'— Hewitt). 
A  Cayuga  chief,  commonly  called  Fish 
Carrier,  whose  name  appears  on  the  treaty 
of  1790.  A  tract  of  land  a  mile  square 
had  been  reserved  for  him  in  1789,  and 
in  that  year  a  letter  from  Buffalo  Creek 
was  signed  by  Ojageghte  or  Fish  Carrier, 
and  10  other  Cayuea  chiefs.  In  1792  he 
had  a  silver  medal  from  Washington,  long 

S reserved.  In  1795  his  name  appears  as 
tjageghti,  and  in  1807  as  Hmawgata.  He 
was  venerated  and  brave.  The  later  Fish 
Carriers  are  Canadian  Cayuga,  preserving 
the  name.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ojai.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
about  10  m.  up  Buenaventura  r.,  Ventura 

CO..  Cal. 

Att-nai'.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Aniay.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863.    Ojjai.— Aid. 

Ojana.  A  former  Tano  pueblo  s.  of  the 
hamlet  of  Teion,  about  lat.  35*»  20^,  San- 
doval CO.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  inhabited 
when  visited  by  Ofiate  in  1598,  and  prob- 
ably as  late  as  1700.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  125,  1890;  iv,  109,  1892. 
OJana.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^..  xvi,  114.  1871. 
O'ja-na.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  in,  125  (aboriginal 
name). 

Ojeegwyahnug  ( ^fisher-sk  ins ' ) .   A  tribe, 
probably  Athapascan,  known  to  the  Ot- 
tawa. 
OJMff  Wyahniic.— Tanner,  Narr.,  316, 1830. 

Ojeejok  ( I  chichaky  '  crane ' ) .  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ad-je-jawk.— Tanner,  Narr..  315,  1830.  Attoch- 
ingochronon.— Jos.  Rel.  1640.  35,  1H58  (Huron 
namQ).  Aud-je-iauk.— Ramsey  in  Ind.Aff.Rep..91. 
1850.     0-jee-jok\— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,   166,  1877. 


in -e-iauk.— Warren  In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  44. 
1885.  Xrtcitoak.-Wm.  .lones,  infn,  1906  (proper 
form;  te=:ch). 

0jiataiba«8.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  centurv. 
QjU-taibuea.— Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763 ) ,  22^  1863.  Oz- 
itahlbuis.— Sedelmair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889.  8.  laoobns  de  Oiadai- 
buiM.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stocklein.  Neue  Welt- 
Bott,  74, 1726. 

Ojio.  A  former  Sobaipuri  rancheria  vis- 
ited by  Father  Kino  in  1697;  situated  on 
the  E.  Dank  of  San  Pedro  r.  near  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Gila,  s.  Arizona,  not  far 
from  the  present  Dudley  ville. 
Olio.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  856,  1889.  Vietoria.— Ibid.  '^etorU  de 
Ojio.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  i, 
280,1866. 

Ojiopas.  The  Piman  name  of  appar- 
ently a  Yuman  tribe,  members  of  which 
visited  Father  Kino  while  among  the 
Quigyuuia  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado  in 
1701.  In  all  probability  they  are  not  the 
Bagiopa. 

Oiopaa.— Kino  (1701)  cited  in  Rudo  Ensayo  (ca. 
1768),  Guiteraa  trans.,  132,  1894;  Coues,  Oarcte 
Diary,  651, 1900;  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884.    Ojiopas.— Ibid. 

Qjiftatara.  An  Oneida  chief  in  1776, 
popularly  called  The  Grasshopper.  His 
name  appears  as  Peter  Ojistarara  in  1785, 
and  among  t  he  K  irkland  papers  is  a  speech 
of  The  Grasshopper,  addressed  to  Gov. 
Clinton  of  New  York,  Jan.  27,  1785.  He 
was  then  principal  chief,  but  died  that 
year.  There  was  a  later  chief  of  the  same 
name.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ojito  de  Samalayuca.  A  mission  estab- 
lished among  the  Suma  (q.  v.),  in  1683; 
situated  8  leagues  below  El  Paso,  in 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Escalante  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
192,  1889. 

Ojo  Caliente  (Span.:  'warm  spring'; 
native  name,  K'iapkwainakwin,  *pliu;e 
whence  flow  the  hot  waters*).  A  Zufli 
summer  village  about  14  m.  s.  w.  of  Zufii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.,  not  far  from  the  ruined 
town  of  Hawikuh.  See  Mindeleff  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  96, 1891. 
AfttaaOaUenteb.— Bandeiier  quoted  InArch.Inst. 
Rep.,  V,  43.  1884.  Oaliente.— Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  127,  1898.  fiot  C^ot  Oalientos.— 
Gushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  19,  Feb.  1884  (misprint 
Ho8  tor  Los).  K'i^p-kwai-na.— Gushing,  ibid.,  ix, 
56,  Apr.  1884  (Zufii  name).  K'iap'-kwai-iia-kwtt.— 
Ibid.  (='people  of  the  town  whence  flow  the  hot 
waters').  K'Up  kwai  na  kwin.— Gushing  in  4th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  494,  1886.  O^jo  Oalieate.— Gommon 
map  form.  OJoi  Oalientea.— Gushing  in  Mill- 
stone, IX,  225,  Dec.  1884.  Tkap-qttS-nl.— Steven- 
son in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  542, 1©7. 

Oka.  A  modem  village  of  Iroquois, 
Nipissing,  and  Algonkin,  on  L.  oi  the 
Two  Mountains,  near  Montreal,  Quebec. 
Cuoq  says  oka  is  the  Algonkin  name 
for  goldfish  or  pickerel  (see  Occow), 
The  Iroquois  name,  Kanesatakey  signifies 
*on  the  hillside*,  from  onesata  'slope  or 
mountain  side/  ke  *at  or  on.* 

The  village  was  settled  in  1720  by- 
Catholic  Iroquois,  who ^ere previously  at 
the  Sault  au  R^coUet,  ard  who  numbered 
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about  900  at  the  time  of  removal.  Soon 
after  they  were  joined  by  some  Nipissing 
and  Algonkin,  who  removed  from  a 
mission  on  Isle  aux  Toartes,  the  latter 
place  being  then  abandoned.  The  two 
bodies  occupy  different  parts  of  the  vil- 
lage, 8ei>arated  by  the  cnurch,  the  Iro- 
quois using  the  corrupted  Mohawk  lan- 
guage, while  the  others  speak  Algonquian. 
The  total  number  of  both  was  376  in  1884, 
and  461  (395  Iroquois,  66  Algonkin)  in 
1906.  In  1881  a  part  of  them  removed  to 
Watha  (Gibson),  Ontario,  where  they  are 
now  established,  numbering  140,  making 
the  total  number  at  both  settlements 
about  600.  For  an  account  of  these  In- 
dians see  Life  of  Rev.  Amand  Parent, 
Toronto,  1886,  in  which  the  religious 
troubles  are  related  from  a  Prot^tant 
oint  of  view.  (j.  m.    j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 


i.-Johnflon  (1767)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Urn.,  vn,  958.  1B66.  OaaMadagM.— Johnson 
( 1763) .  i bid.,  582.  Ctnaiadanga.— Eagtbnm  ( 1758) 
qooted  by  Drake.  Trag^ild.,  283, 1841.    OuvMa- 


— Ibid., 


d»g>.~La  Toor,  Map,  1779.  w— — ^— .— .  ».x.., 
I'm.  OanaMteafa.--Smlth(  1799)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild..  181,  1811.  OaaMMdaga.— Colden 
(1^),  Five  Nat,  172. 1747.    - 


1727 ) ,  Five  Nat,  172. 1747.  CaaaMategr.— Weiier 
1753)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  795,  1866. 
dbBfl^Maaanadaz.— Meisageof  1763,  ibid.,  vn.  544, 
1S56  (»hoa]d  be  Canaaaaaga,  Arundaz  rAdiron- 
dacks] ).  CaaMMdage.— <3overaorofCanaaa(1096), 
ibid.,  IV,  120. 1864.  Oaaansadaffo.— Petition  of  1764. 
ibid..  VII,  614, 1866.  OaaoMadac*.— Romer  0700), 
ibid..  TV.  799, 1854.  Ooaaffafladafaa.~CanaJoharie 
Oonf.  (1759),  ibid.,  vn,  S^.  1866.  OoaaMdaffah.— 
Stoddert  (1750),  ibid.,  vi.  582. 1856.  OoaaMdafo.— 
Murray  (1782)  In  Vt  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n,  857,1871. 


Ooaaaafdaaga.— Eastbum  (1758)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wildl;  271,  1841.  OoBMMtafoea.— Clinton 
(ITS)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  vi,  276, 1866.  Ooaat- 
taKa.— Smitli  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  118. 1848. 
OeuMadavga.— Hale  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  n. 
9S.  1827.  GoBBaaadagoM.— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted 
bj  Jefferson,  Notes,  147,1794.  Ooaaaosdaca.— Long, 
Voy.  and  Tray.,  25. 1791.  Ooaaeosdafaa.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80. 1854.  Ooansfe- 
iainaa.— Hutchins  (1778)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
'Mbea.  vi,  714,  1867.  Oawnsssdsgosa.— Croghan 
(176)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Qeol.,  272, 1881.  Ooa- 
■■BnHnnns — Thompson  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notc«,  282.  1825.  OOTnosidstoss.— Bondinot,  Star 
tn  the  West.  126,  1816.  Oonaosssdsgs.—  Hansen 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iv,  806. 1854.  Oaa- 
■C—dstas  nrrmnn  Flats  Conf.  (1770),  ibid.,  vni, 
^18^7.  Gaaasatagnl— Doc.  of  1741.  ibid.,  IX, 
1079,  1855.  ¥aasBsstagl  luaaak.— Oatschet,  Pen- 
olMotMS.,  B.A.E.,  1887  (Penobscot name).  Kaa- 
•sataks.^Cnoq,  Lex.  Iroq.,  10,  1883  (Mohawk 
name).  KajMaatariBse.— King,  Jonm.  Arc.  Ocean, 
til.  1886.  Kaaoasadags.— Freermann70l)inN.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  nr,  U68.  1864.  Lae  de  deux  Moa- 
tafaa.— Stoddert  (1750).  ibid.,  vi.  682, 1865.  Lae 
4td8ax  HaatacnaB.->JohnBon(1768),  ibid.,  vn.  582. 
1856.  IalcaoftlMTwoMoaataias.--8hea,Cath.Mi8s., 
83,1855.  Oka.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  31, 1878.  Soaweada- 
dsyB.->Johnj9on  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI.  359, 1865.  Bcsaoadidies.— Stoddert  (1758),  ibid., 
780,  fekaweadadisa.— Ft  Johnson  Conf.  (1756), 
[faid..  Til.  239. 1856.  Shosaidies.— Lindesav  (1749). 
ibid.,  VI,  638.  1856.  Shoaweadadiss.— Ft  Johnson 
OmL  i  1756),  ibid.,  vn.  283, 1856.  Skaweadadys.— 
CtoajobaHe  Conf.  (l'39B),ibid..  892.  Two-Moaataia 
'ft.— MoTxan,  Systems  (^nsang.,  158,  1871. 
of  the  Two  HooBtaias.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom., 
pt  1,14. 1761, 

OkMltekala  ( '  between  the  waters  M .  A 
ionner  Choctaw  village  that  prooably 
ftood  el  the  confluence  of  Petickfa  and 
Yannabbee  era.,  in  Kemper  co.,  Miss. 
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Oka  Altakala.— Halbert  in  Pub.  Mif«.  HU.  Soc., 
VI.  424.  1902.  OkaHdtakkala.— West  Florida  map. 
ea.  1775.  Oka  attakkaU.— Romans,  Florida,  810, 
1775. 

Okaohippo.  A  former  Choctaw  town  in 
Mississippi.  It  was  evidently  in  Neshoba 
CO.,  but  the  exact  location  is  not  known. 
The  name  may  l)e  intended  for  Oka- 
shippa,  'water  run  down.* — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  430,  1902. 
Oka  ohippo.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Okaooopoly.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
on  Ocobly  cr.,  Neshoba  co..  Miss.,  from 
which  it  probably  derived  its  name. 
The  name  may  have  been  Oka^obli, 
'water  where  the  biting  is,'  referrinj?  to 
good  fishing  there. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  429,  1902. 
Oka  Ooopoly.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Okaghawiohaalia  ( '  man  of  the  south ' ). 
A  band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Oksga-wiiato.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 1897.    Okaza-witeaoa.— Ibid. 

Okahoki  (perhaps  M*okdhoki,  'people 
of  the  pumpkin  placeM.  A  Delaware 
band  or  subclan  formerly  living  on  Ridley 
and  Crum  crs.  in  Delaware  co.,  Pa.  In 
1703  they  were  removed  to  a  small  res- 
ervation near  Willistown  Inn. 
VokahakL—Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  89, 1885.  O-ka- 
ho'-ki.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 1877  (said  tomean 
•ruler'). 

Okahnllo  ('mysterious  water').  A 
former  scattering  Choctaw  town  on  and 
near  the  mouth  of  Sanotee  cr.,  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.,  and  extending  into  Newton 
CO. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi, 
425,  1902;  Brown,  ibid.,  446. 
Oka  Hoola.— West  Florida  map,  ea.  1775.  Oka 
Hoolah.  —  Romans,  Florida,  810,  1775.  Okba 
Hollo.— Brown,  op.  cit. 

Okak.  A  Moravian  Eskimo  mission  on 
an  island  in  Okak  bay,  coast  of  Labrador, 
established  in  1776.  The  first  Christian 
Eskimo  convert  in  Labrador  was  baptized 
here  in  the  same  year.  In  1851  the 
natives  of  the  vicinity  suffered  severely 
from  famine.  It  is  still  a  fiourishing  sta- 
tion and  the  seat  of  an  orphan  asylum. 
Okak.— Thompson,  Moravian  Miss.,  229,  1890. 
Ok-kak.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  n,  199,  1868. 
O'Kak— McLean,  Hudson  Bay,  ii,  157, 1849. 

Okakai^aita.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
that  environed  the  present  Pinkney  Mill 
in  Newton  co..  Miss. — Brown  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc,  vi,  443,  1902.  Cf. 
Acolapissa, 

LitttodolpiMai.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  map, 
148.  1761.  Oka  Lopaiua.— West  Florida  map,  ca. 
1775. 

Okaluia  ('black  water').  The  name 
of  a  settlement  or  of  settlements  of  the 
Choctaw.  On  d'Anville's  map  of  1732 
one  is  laid  down  on  the  s.  side  of  Black- 
water  cr.,  Kemper  co.,  Miss.  There  are 
the  remains  of  several  other  villages 
along  the  same  stream  which  may  have 
borne  this  name  at  one  time  or  another. 
The  Oaka  Loosa  of  Romans'  map  (1775) 
is  not  on  this  stream,  however,  but  on 
White's    branch,   in  the   same  county, 
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where  are  still  the  remains  of  a  town. 
It  is  possible  that  White's  branch  was 
also  called  Okalusa  in  Romans*  time. 
This  writer  represents  the  Black  Water 
warriors  as  predatory  in  their  habits, 
often  making  inroads  into  the  territory 
of  the  Creeks.  In  1831  the  Black  Water 
people  numbered  78. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  iii,  367-368,  1900;  vi, 
420,  1902. 

Blmok  Water.— Jefferya,  French  Dom.j,  166, 1761. 
Oaka  Loom.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775.  Ogue 
Lottuaa.-Jeflrer3'8,  French  Dom.,  i,  164, 1761.  Oka 
Loom.— Romans,  Florida,  810, 1775.  Okecouiia.— 
Lattrd.  Map  U.  8.,  1784.  Oke  Loum.— Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  VI,  420, 1902  (misquoUtion  of  d'An- 
ville).  Oki  Loosm.— d' Anvil le's  map  in  Hamil- 
ton, Colonial  Mobile,  158,  1897.  Oqn^LoiiMaa.— 
Du  Pratz,  La.,  ii,  241, 1758. 

Okanagan  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a 
body  of  Okini^an  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Okanagan  lake  m  s.  w.  British  Columbia; 
pop.  37  in  1901,  the  last  time  the  name 
appears. 
Ealowna.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.,  pt  u,  166, 1901. 

Okapoolo.  A  former  Choctaw  village 
probably  in  the  present  Newton  co.. 
Miss. — Komans,  Florida,  map,  1775. 

Okatalaya  (Oka-4alaia,  'spreading 
water').  One  of  the  Choctaw  Sixtowns 
which  controlled  a  lai^  extent  of  terri- 
tory in  the  present  Jasper  and  Smith  cos. , 
Miss.,  but  centered  on  Oka  Talaia  cr. — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  I,  383,  1901. 

Okawasika  ( *  coot  * ) .  A  subphratry  or 
gensof  theMenominee. — Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Okohayi.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  Oktchayi  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Talla- 
poosa r.,  3  m.  below  Kailaidshi,  in  Cooea 
CO.,  Ala.  Its  inhabitants  were  of  Aliba- 
mu  origin,  as  were  also  those  of  Okchay- 
udshi.  Milfort  gives  a  tradition  concern- 
ing their  migration.  Another  Creek  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name  was  situated  on 
the  E.  bank  of  Tombigbee  r.,  at  the  ford 
of  the  trail  to  the  Creek  Nation,  which 
was  in  a  bend  of  the  stream  a  few  miles 
below  Sukanatchi  junction,  probably  in 
Sumter  co.,  Ala.  This  was  probably  the 
mother  town  of  the  other  Okchayi  and 
of  Okchayudshi.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Hook-choie.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  37,  1S48. 
HootohooM.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pnp., 
Ind.  Aflf.,  I,  862,  1832.  Oakohof.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
425.  24th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  302,  1836.  Oakohoie.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  ii.  841, 1851.  Oakohoyt.—Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1855. 
Oakgea*.— Galphin  (1787)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Aflf..  1.32. 1832.  Oakjoyt.— Blount (1792), ibid., 270. 
Oocha.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  134,  map, 
1761.  Ooohoy.— Romans, Florida,327, 1775.  Ooka.— 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iii,  361 ,  1788.  Ookha.— Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Ookhoys.— McKenney  and 
Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  80.  1864.  Ok-«hai-Adair. 
Am. Inds.,  257. 273. 1775.  Okohoys.— Romans.  Flor- 
ida, 90,  1775.  Oko-choy-atto.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  266. 1851.  Okohoys.— Carroll.  Hist.  Coll. 
S.  C.  1, 190. 1836.  Oukehaee.— Schermerhom  (1812) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s..  ii.  18. 1814.  Oxiail- 
iM.— Milfort,  M<^moire,  266,  1802.  Oxwdlles.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  i,  88, 1851. 


Okchayi.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Canadian  r.,  near  Hillabi,  Okla. 
Oktch£yi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.Leg.,  li.  186, 1888. 

Okchayudihi  (* little  Okchayi').  A 
former  small  Upper  Creek  town  m  the 
present  Elmore  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Coosa  r.,  between  Odshiapofa  (Little 
Talassee )  and  Tuskegee.  The  village  was 
removed  to  the  e.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.  on 
account  of  Chickasaw  raids. 
Hook-choie-oo-ohe.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  37, 
1848.  Hookohoiooohe.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  854,  1882.  LitUe  Oak- 
choy.— Creek  paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37,  31st 
Cong„  2d  sess..  122.  1851.  Little  Oakjoyi.— U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68, 1837.  Oakchoieooohe.— Pick- 
ett, HLst.  Ala.,  II,  267,  1851.  Oktohayu'dahi.— 
Gatflchet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg..  1. 141. 1884- 

Oke.  The  principal  villa^  of  the  Ehat- 
isaht  (q.  v.),  on  Eperanza  inlet,  w.  coast 
of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit  Col. — Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  264,  1902. 

Okechnmne.    A  former  Moquelumnan 
group  on  Merced  r..  central  Cal. 
Ochftknamni. — Kroeber  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii.  659, 
1906;    Okoohunne.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  30, 1857. 

Okehampkee  (probably  *  lonely  water*). 
A  former  Seminole  town  30  m.  s.  w.  from 
Volusia,  and  n.  e.  of  Dade's  battle  ground, 
Volusia  CO.,  Fla.  Mikanopy  was  chief 
in  1823,  between  which  date  and  1836  it 
was  abandoncHl. 

Ooahnmpky.— Gadsden  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78. 25th 
Cong.,  2dsess.,  407, 1838.  Okahumky.— Bcott's map, 
ibid..  408-9.  Okehampkee. -H.  R.  Doc.  74,  19th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  27, 181^. 

Oketo.  The  Yurok  name  of  Big  lagoon 
on  the  N.w.  coast  of  Cal.,  10  m.  u.  of  TMni- 
dad,  as  well  as  of  the  largest  of  the  several 
Yurok  villages  thereon.  (  a.  l.  k.  ) 

Okhatatalaya  (OkhatortcUma,  'spreading 
pond ') .  A  former  Choctaw  town  in  the 
westernmost  part  of  the  present  Newton 
CO.,  Miss.  It  was  namcKi  from  a  pond 
several  acres  in  extent,  near  the  center  of 
the  town,  which  was  a  great  resort  for 
wild  fowl. — Brown  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist. 
8oc..  VI,  446,  1902. 

Okiliia  (0-H''H'8a).  An  extinct  Creek 
clan. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  L^.,  i,  155, 
1884. 

Okina^an  (etymology  doubtful).  A 
nameonginally  applied  to  the  confluence 
of  Similkameen  and  Okanogan  rs. ,  but  ex- 
tended first  to  include  a  small  band  and 
afterward  to  a  large  and  important  division 
of  the  Salishan  family.  They  formerly 
inhabited  the  w.  side  of  Okanogan  r.. 
Wash.,  from  Old  Ft  Okanogan  to  the  Ca- 
nadian border,  and  in  British  Columbia 
the  shores  of  Okanagan  lake  and  the  sur- 
rounding country.  Later  they  displaced 
an  Athapascan  tribe  from  the  valley  of 
the  Similkameen.  In  1906  there  were  527 
Okinagan  on Colville  res.,  Wash.,  and  824 
under  the  Karaloops-Okanagan  agency, 
British  Columbia;  total,  1,351.  Gibbsm 
1855  gave  the  following  list  of  Okinagan 
bands  on  Okanogan  r. :  Tkwuratum,  Ko- 
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nekonep,  Eluckhaitkwa,  Kinakanes,  and 
Milakitekwa.  The  Kinakanes  iippear  to 
be  the  Okinagan  proper.  He  also  clas«^ 
the  San  poll  with  them,  bat  says  "these 
are  also  claimed  by  the  Spokans  *'  and  in 
fact  they  are  still  oftener  placed  by  them- 
selves. To  Gibbe'  list  should  be  added 
the  Intietook  band  of  Ross.  The  follow- 
ing villages  or  bands  are  enumerated  in 
the  Canadian  Reports  of  Indian  Affairs: 
Ashnola,  Chachunayha,  Keremeos,  Nka- 
maplix,  Nkamip,  Okaiiagan  Lake,  Pentic- 
ton,  Shennoequankin,  and  Spahamin. 
Teit  gives  four  others:  Kedlamik,  Kom- 
konatko,  Ntlkius,  and  Zutsemin.  Dawson 
adds  Whatlminek.  See  also  Skamoynur 
nmchs. 

KUk-'tttU'mtlaat.— Boas  in  5th  Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  10, 1889  ( *  flatheada  * :  Kutenal  name) .  Kina- 
k«a«fc-Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R,  Rep.,  i.  412.  1855. 
KikEDiirki.— Chamt>erlain  in  8th  RepTN.  W. 


ftlso  as  applying  to  a  subdiyi»ion).    OakiiiagaB.— 
Cox.  Colamb.  R. .  n.  86. 1831.   Oohlnakfin.— oTorda, 


Ealispel  Diet..  I.  439. 1877-79.  Okanagam.— Duflot 
de  Mofiaa,  Oiegom.  ii.  100, 1844.  Okwagaa.— Pai^ 
ker.  Jonmal,  298,  ISIO.  Okanagoa.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mna.  Kat.  Hist.,  ii.  167.  1900.  0-kaa-&-kaa.~ 
Morgan,  Conaang.  and  Affin..  290.  1871.  Okaaa- 
kaaaa.— De  Smet,  Letters,  230, 1843.  Okaaakoa.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  map,  1800. 
OlCaaiM-KaaxM.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Doc.  48,  84th 
CoDg.,  Ut  sees.,  8, 1856.  Okenagaaea.— Shea,  Cath. 
Miss..  477,  185&.  Okenakaaea.— De  Smet.  Letters, 
224, 1843.  Okiakanfra  —Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1866, 190. 1867.  Okiaacanea.— De  Smet,  op.  cit. ,  fH. 
Okiaagaaa.— STVickar,  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
n.  386, 1842.  Okfnahane.— Stevens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
66,  Uth  Gong.,  Ist seas..  12, 1856.  OXinakain.— Qal- 
latin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  27, 1848.  Oki- 
aakaa.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  206, 1846. 
Ckiaakaafw  —Stevens  in  Ind.  AiT.  Rep.,  892, 1864. 
OTiaakaasa.— TiaylorinSen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,40th  Cong., 

re  8e».,  26. 1867.  Okiaalria.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
W.  Tribes  Can.,  10. 1889.  O^kina'kdn.— Cham- 
berlafai  in  8th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  7,  1892. 
Okiaakaae.— De  Smet,  Letters,  215,  1843.  Okia-«- 
Kaaaa— Craig  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76.  34th  Cong., 
9d sesB.,  171. 1857.  0-kia-ikaiaea.— Shaw  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  87,  84th  Ck>Dg.,  8d  sess.,  113, 1857.  Okiao- 
kaaa.— Watkins  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  20,  46th  Cong., 
2d  seaa,  6. 1878.  O-ki-wahkine.— Ro«  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  27, 1870.  Okaaaagans.— Robertson  (1846)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76.  90th  Cong..  1st  seas.,  9,  1848. 
Okoaagaa.— WUkes,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv»  431, 
1845.  Okoaagoo.— Dart  in  Ind.  AH.  Rep. ,  216, 1861. 
Okoaagaa— Wilkes,  ibid..  461,  1854.  (haahaaea.— 
Stevens  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc  66,  34th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
10, 1856.  Oakinagaas.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62, 
SUt  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  170,  1850.  Oo-karaa-kaae  — 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec  ii,  6, 1891 
(Ntlakyapamak  name).  OokiBagaBS.— Lane  In 
Ind.  Afir.  Rep.,  169.  1850.  Sohit-ka-a-at.— Mackay 
onoted  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec  u,  6,  1891. 
Uat-kaHkutrnh.— Ibid.  Sinkoafli.— Gatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  (properly  Isonkoaili,  *onr  people':  own 
name).  Ske-lah.~Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson  In 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  7. 1891  (own  name). 
8ao •  waa'- a -BMoh.— Dawson,   ibid.,  6  (Shuswap 

ej.    Bo-a-aa-Biuh.— Mackay  quoted  by  Daw- 

ibid.  ToitQua'at.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
I  noes  Can.,  10,  1889  (Ntlakvapamnk  name). 
V-ka-aakaae. — Mackay  quoted  by  Dawson,  op. 
cit.,  6. 

Okiaoyoktokawik.  A  small  Kaviagmiat 
Eskimo  village  on  the  coast  opposite 
Sledge  id.,  Alaska. — 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
162,  1803. 

Okio|^iit.  A  name  sometimes  given 
collectively  to  the  Eskimo  of  St  Lawrence 


and  the  Diomede  ids.,  Alaska.  The 
former  belong  properly  to  the  Yuit  of 
Asia;  for  the  latter,  see  Imaklimiut  and 
Inguklimiul, 

Islaad  laaait.— Dall  in  Proc  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxxiv, 
877,  1886.  Kokhlit  iaailia.— Simpson  quoted  by 
Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  15,  1^.  Okes- 
Of'-mat.— Dall,  ibid.  Okaeofmataa.— Dall  in  Proc 
A.  A.  A.  S.,  XYiii.  266, 1869.  Okhaganak.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Okiotorbik.  A  former  Eskimo  village 
on  Aneretok  fjord,  b.  Greenland;  pop.  50 
in  1829. 

Okkioaorbik.— Qraah,  Exped.  E.  Coast  Qreenland, 
114, 1887. 

Okiiko.  A  chief  of  the  Weapemeoc  of 
Virginia,  in  1585-86,  who  with  ^Ienatonon 
^ve  to  Ralfe  Lane  most  of  the  informa- 
tion communicated  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh 
respecting  the  surromiding  region.  Al- 
thoosh  independent,  Okisko  was  domi- 
nated to  some  extent  by  Menatonon,  who 
induced  him  to  acknowledge  subjection  to 
the  English  queen.  Nevertheless  Lane 
accused  him  of  being  the  leader  in  the  plot 
formed  by  his  tribe,  the  Mandoag  (Notto- 
way), and  other  Lidians,  to  massacre  the 
colonists.  (c.  T.) 

Okittyakni  (Hitchiti:  0ki4ivdkni,  prob- 
ably *  whirlpool'  or  *  river  bend').  .  A 
former  Lower  Creek  village  on  the  b. 
bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  8  m.  below 
Eufauli-,  in  Quitman  co.,  Ga.  Pop.  580 
in  1822. 

Oetiyokay.— Woodward,  Reminis.,  107,  1859. 
O-he-te-yoa-oa-aoa.— Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am.  State 
Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  859,  1832.  Oka-tiokiaaas.— 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  war,  864, 1822.  Okatayooeaae.— 
Hawkins,  op.  cit,  860.  Okete  Yooaaaa.— Ibid., 
845.  0-ka-tayoo-aa-aa.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch, 
66, 1848.  OU-tiy^Dii.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
1, 140, 1884. 

Oklafalaya  ('the  long  people').  One 
of  the  three  great  divisions  into  which 
the  Choctaw  (q.  v. )  were  divided  for  at 
least  a  third  of  a  century  prior  to  their  re- 
moval to  Indian  Ter.  Originally  it  may 
have  been  the  name  of  a  town,  extended 
in  time  to  include  all  the  settlements  in 
tiie  region  in  which  it  was  situated.  Un- 
like those  in  the  eastern  divisions,  the 
Indians  of  this  section  were  scattered  in 
small  settlements  over  a  great  extent  of 
territory.  *  *  The  boundary  line  separating 
this  from  the  northeastern  district  began 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  little  town 
of  Cumberland,  in  Webster  co.  FMiss.]; 
thence  ran  southwesterlv  on  the  dividing 
ridge  separating  the  headwaters  of  Tibbee 
(Oktibbeha)  on  the  e.  from  the  Big  Black 
waters  on  the  w.  down  to  the  vicinity  of 
Dido,  in  Choctaw  co. ;  thence  in  a  zigzag 
course  on  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
Noxubee  and  the  Yokenookeny  waters  to 
the  vicinity  of  New  Prospect;  thence  it 
zigzagged  more  or  less  easterly  between 
the  headwaters  of  Pearl  r.  and  the  Noxu- 
bee waters  to  a  point  on  the  ridge  not  far 
s.  of  Old  Singleton  (not  the  present  Sin- 
gleton); thence  southerly  on  the  ridge 
between  the  Pearl  r.  waters  on  the  w.  and 
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the  Noxubee  and  Sukenatcha  waters  on 
the  E. ;  thence  somewhat  westerly  by  Ya- 
zoo Town,  in  Neshoba  co. ;  thence  more 
or  less  southerly  on  the  ridge  between 
the  headwaters  of  Talasha  and  the  head- 
waters of  Oktibbeha  (there  are  two  Ok- 
tibbeha crs.  in  Mississippi)  to  the  ancient 
town  of  Kunshak-boluKta,  which  was  sit- 
uated in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Kemper  co., 
some  2  m.  from  the  Neshoba  and  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Lauderdale 
CO.  line.  The  line  separating  the  western 
from  the  southeastern  began  at  Kunshak- 
bolukta,  first  going  a  short  distance  north- 
westerly between  the  Talasha  and  Oktib- 
beha waters;  thence  it  zigza^ed  more  or 
less  southwesterly  on  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  Pearl  and  the  Chickasawhay 
waters  until  it  came  to  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Station,  in  Scott  co.  Mokalusha 
Town  (Imoklasha),  situated  on  the  head- 
waters of  Talasha  cr.,  in  Neshoba  co., 
though  somewhat  s.  of  the  r^ular  line, 
belonged  to  the  western  district  From 
the  vicinity  of  Lake  Station  the  line  ran 
southward  on  the  dividing  ridge  between 
West  Tallyhalv  and  Leaf  r.  down  to  the 
confluence  of  these  two  streams.  Leaf  r. 
froin  this  confluence  down  to  where  it 
struck  the  Choctaw  boundary  line  formed 
the  remainder  of  the  line  separating  the 
westemdistrict  from  the  southeastern.** — 
Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  I,  375-376,  1901. 
Hattaok-fftlaih-hoih.— Reed  in  Stann'8  Statehood 
Mag.,  I,  85.  Nov.  1905.  Oa^falaya.— U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.  (1837),  698,  1837.  OUa  filaja.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  104, 1884.  OUleftltia.— Wright 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  848,  1843.  Oooooloo-FaUya.-- 
Romans,  Fla.,  73, 1775.  Ukla  falajra.— West  Florida 
map,  ca.  1775. 

Oklahannali  ('six  towns').  Originally 
given  to  6  closely  connected  Choctaw 
towns  on  several  tributaries  of  Chicasaw- 
ha^  r.,  in  Smith  and  Jasper  cos..  Miss., 
this  name  finally  came  to  be  applied  to 
one  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  Choctaw  which  included,  besides  the 
"Sixtowns**  proper,  the  districts  of 
Chickasawhay,  Yowani,  Coosa,  and  per- 
haps some  others,  the  names  of  wnich 
have  become  lost.  The  towns  were  also 
called  ** English  towns"  because  they 
espoused  the  English  cause  in  the  Choc- 
taw civil  war  of  1748-50.  Adair  (Hist. 
Inds.,  298,  1775)  mentions  **  seven  towns 
that  lie  close  together  and  next  to  New 
Orleans,"  possibly  meaning  these.  The 
six  towns  were  Bishkon,  Chinakbi,  Inkil- 
lis  Tamaha,  Nashwaiya,  Okatalaya,  and 
Talla.  They  spoke  a  peculiar  dialect  of 
Choctaw,  and  in  the  Choctaw  Nation, 
where  they  removed  in  1845,  they  are 
still  known  as  Sixtown  Indians.  Al- 
though the  name  "Six  Towns"  was 
usually  applied  to  this  px)up,  Oskelagna 
(q.  v.)  was  also  mentioned  as  one  of 
them,  which  would  make  a  seventh,  thus 
agreeing  with  Adair's  statement.     The 


population  in  1846  (Rutherford  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  877,  1847)  was  650.  For  the 
boundaries  of  this  division,  see  Oklafalaya 
and  OupcUoocooloo.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Bay  Indians.— Rutherford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  877, 
1847.  English  Towns.— Gatwhet,  Creek  M  igr.  h&g., 
1. 108, 1884.  OklahaaeU.— Wright  in  Ind .  Aff.  Rep., 
848. 1843.  6]da  hannali.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  104,  1884.  Okla-homali-liosh.— Reed  in 
Sturm's  Statehood  Mag.,  l,  85,  Nov.  1906.  Six- 
towns.— Rutherford  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  877,  1M7. 
Biz  Towns  Indians.— Claiborne  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc. 
168.  28th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  192. 1844. 

Oknagak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  seat  of  a  Roman  Catholic  mis- 
sion on  the  N.  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska.  Pop.  130  in  1880,  36  in  1890. 
Oh-hafamiQt.— 11th  Census.  Alaska.  164.  1898. 
Okhofamute.— Nelson  (1879)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Oknanmut.— Baker, 
ibid.  Oknafamute.— Bruce,  Alaska,  map,  1885. 
Ookhoffamnto.— Hallock  in  Nat.  Oeog.  Mag.,  ix, 
90. 1896. 

Okomiat  ('people  of  the  lee  side'). 
An  Eskimo  tribe  dwelling  on  Cumber- 
land sd.,  Baffin  land.  They  embrace  the 
Talirpingmiut,  KLin^pamiut,  Kingnait- 
mint,  and  Saumingmiut.  When  whalers 
first  visited  them,  about  1850,  the  popu- 
lation amounted  to  1,500,  but  it  was  re- 
duced to  245  in  1883.  Their  villages  and 
settlements  are:  Anamitun^,  Aukard- 
neling,  Ekaluakdjuin,  Ekalum,  Ekaluk- 
djuak,  Idjorituaktuin,  Igpirto,  Imigen, 
Kangertloaping,  Kangertlung,  Kan^rt- 
lukdjuaq,  Karmang,  Karsukan,  Karu- 
suit,  Katemuna,  Kekertaujang,  Keker- 
ten,  Kimissing,  Kingaseareang,  Kingua, 
Kitinguiang,  Kordlubing,  Koukdjuao, 
Naujateling,  Nedlung,  Niantilik,  Nird- 
iim,  Niutang,  NuvujfQung,  Nuvujen,  Pu- 
jetung,  Sakiakdjung,  Saunutun^,  Tiker- 
akdjung,  Tuakdjuak,  Tupirbikdjuin,  Ug- 
juktun^,  Ukiadliving,  IJmanaktuak,  and 
Utikimiting. 

Oqomiat.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  424,  1888. 
Oxomint.— Boesin  Petennanns  Mitt,  no.80,69, 1885. 

Okommakametit  A  village  of  praying 
Indians  in  1674  near  the  present  Marl- 
borough, Mass.  It  was  in  the  territory 
of  the  Nipmuc. 

Okkokonimesit.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ll,  436,  18S6.  Okommakamssit.— 
Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  i. 
185. 1806.  Okonhomessit.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  il,  455, 1886. 

Okopoya  ( ' in  danger') .  A  band  of  the 
Sisseton  Sioux,  an  oftehoot  of  the  Tizap- 
tan.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897. 

Okof  f*band  of  bulls').  A  former 
Ankara  oand  under  Kunuteehan,  Chief 
Bear. 

Bulls.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860.  148. 
1851.  Okos'.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  857, 
1862, 

Okossitak.  An  Eskimo  village  on  Sal- 
mon r.,  w.  Greenland. — Kane,  Arctic 
Explor.,  II,  124,  1856. 

Okow.    See  Occow, 

Okowyiivjka.  A  former  Gabrielefio 
rancheria  near  San  Fernando  mission, 
Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.   (Taylor  in   Cal. 
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Fanner.  May  11,  1860) .  Probably  menti- 
cal  with  Kowanga  or  with  Cahuenga. 

Okpaak.  A  Malecite  village  on  middle 
St  John  r.,  N.  B.,  in  1769. 

(1:B9)  auoted  by  Hawkins,  Mif«.,  ajl7l846.  Oar 
pank.— JelTerFB,  Fr.  Doms..  pt.  1,  map,  119.1761/ 

OkMm.  A  former  Alaidu  village  on  the 
w.side  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  the  vil- 
lage of  Sesom,  Sutter  co.,  Oal.— Dixon  m 
Bull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat-  Hist,  xvn,  pi.  38, 
1906. 

Oktahatka  ('white  sand').  A  former 
Seminole  town  7  m.  n.  e.  of  Sampala, 
probably  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla.  Meno- 
homahla  was  chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc  74,  19th  Cong.,  let  sees.,  27,  1826. 

Oktebnnaalfli  ('salt  people').  An  ex- 
tinct Creek  clan. 

Ok^ehftB'-wiL—MoTKan,  Anc.  8oc.,  161.  1878.  Ok- 
tehaanalfft— Gatecnet,  Creek  Mi^.  Leg.,  i,  166, 
1884. 


The  Cloud  clans  of  the  Tewa 
pnebloe  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
IldefoDso,  Tesuque,  and  Nambe,  N.  Mex., 
and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 

Kn.— Stephen  in  8tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891 
(Navaho  name).  O'-ka-wa.— Fewkea  In  Am. 
Anthrop..  vn,  166.  1894  (Hano).  Okawa-td6a.— 
Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  849, 1896  (Hano  and 
San  Ildefonso  forms-  <efda  =  ' people^).  O^-ko- 
wim.— Stephen,  op.  clt.  (Hano).  6'-maa.— Ibid. 
(Hopi  name).  Oquwa  td^~Hodge,  op.  eit. 
(Santa  Clara  form;  q=QeT.  ch).  Owhit  mu.— 
Ibid.  (Tesoque  form).  Owiiaidoa.— Ibid.  (Nambe 
form). 

Okwanadhn  {Oh^wa^-TWrchu),  A  small 
Shasta  tribe  formerly  occupying  the  upper 
part  of  McCloud  r.,  (3al.,  as  far  down  as 
Salt  cr.,  the  upper  Sacramento  as  far 
down  as  Squaw  cr.,  and  the  valley  of  the 
latter  stream.  Their  language  is  in  part 
close  to  that  of  the  Shasta  proper,  but  it 
contains  a  number  of  totally  distinct 
words,  unlike  any  other  surroimding 
language.  (r.  b.  d.) 

OU  (Cy-la).  A  former  village  of  the 
Maidu  on  Sacramento  r.,  jiut  above 
Knight's  Landing,  Sutter  co.,  Cal.  The 
name  has  also  been  applied  to  the  inhab- 
itants as  a  tribal  division.  If  they  were 
the  same  as  the  Clashes,  who  in  1856 
lived  near  Hock  farm,  Sutter  co.,  there 
were  20  survivors  in  1856.  (r.  b,  d.  ) 
Qflaihiw^ ^Taylor  In  CaL  Fanner,  Nov.  9,  1860 
( probably  idenOcal ) .  Ol'-la.— Powers  in  Cont  N. 
A  Ethnol.,  III.  282, 1877. 

OlabaUcabiiOie  (Vlabalkebish,  'Tattooed 
Serpent,'  in  French  Serpent  PiquS,  usually 
but  erroneously  translated  *  Stung  Ser- 
pent ' ).  A  noted  Natcheas  chief  and  the 
one  oftenest  referred  to  by  French 
writers.  He  was  not  the  Great  Sim,  or 
head-chief  of  the  nation,  but  occupied  the 
second  p>06ition  of  dignity,  that  of  head 
war-chief,  and  was  so  deeply  loved  by  his 
superior  that  he  was  sometimes,  as  by 
Domont's  informant,  supposed  to  have 
been  the  head-chief  himself.  He  and  the 
Great  8an  are  usually  called  brothers,  and 
very  likely  they  were,  though  it  is  possi- 
ble they  were  brothers  only  m  the  Indian 


sense — i.  e.,  as  children  of  women  belong- 
ing to  one  social  group.    The  first  that  is 
heard  of  Clabalkebiche  is  in  the  Natchez 
war  of  1716,  when  he  with  his  brother 
and  a  number  of   other   persons  were 
seized  by  Bienville  and  held  in  captivity 
until  they  had  agreed  to  make  reparation 
for  the  murder  of  some  traders  and  apsist 
the  French  in  erecting  a  fort  near  their 
villages.     From  this  time  until  his  death 
Clabalkebiche  appears  as  the  friend  of 
the  French  and  peacemaker  between  his 
own  people  and  them.     He  was  on  inti- 
mate terms  with  ail  the  French  oflScers 
and  the  principal  settlers,  including  the 
historian  Le  Page  Du  Pratz.    At  his  death, 
m  1725,  the  grief  of  the  Great  Sun  knew 
no  bounds,  and  it  was  with  the  utmost 
diflBculty  that  the  French  could  restrain 
him    from    committing  suicide.      They 
could  not,  however,  avert  the  destruction 
of  his  wives  and  officers  who  were  killed 
to  accompany  his  soul  into  the  realm  of 
spirits.    Before  this  took  place  his  body 
lay  in  state  in  his  own  house  for  some 
time  surrounded  by  his  friends,  the  in- 
signia of  his  rank,  and  the  marks  of  his 
prowess,  including  the  calumets  received 
by  him,  and  46  rings,  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  times  he  had  counted  coup  against 
his  enemies.     Detailed  descriptions  of  the 
mortuary  ceremonies  are  given  by  Du 
Pmtz  and  Dumont,  though  the  latter,  or 
rather  his  anonymous  informant,  is  in 
error  in  speaking  of   him  as  the  Great 
Sun.    From  all  the  accounts  given  of  this 
chief  it  is  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of 
unusual  force  of  character  combined  with 
an  equal  amount  of  sagacity  in  the  face  of 
new  conditions,   such  as  were  brought 
about  by  the  settlement  of  the  French  in 
his  neighborhood.     Whether  from  policy 
or  real  regard  he  was  one  of  the  best 
friends  the  French  possessed  among  the 
Natchez,  and  his  death  and  that  of  his 
brother  two  years  later  paved  the  way 
for  an  ascenaancy  of  the  English  party 
in  the  nation  and  the  terrible  massacre 
of  1729.  (j.  B.  s.) 

Olftonayako.  A  former  Seminole  Village 
situated  about  the  extreme  n.  b.  comer  of 
Hillsboro  co.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768,  1838. 

Olaprale.  A  "kingdom,*'  i.  e.  tribe, 
mentioned  bv  Fontaneda  as  being,  about 
1570,  somewhere  in  n.  central  Florida,  e. 
of  Apalachee.  By  consonantic  inter- 
change it  appears  to  be  identical  with 
Etocale  (Bieama),  Ocale  (Ranjel),  and 
Cale  (Gentl.  of  Elvas),  a  "province" 
through  which  De  Soto  passed  in  1539  on 
the  rcwad  to  Potano  (a.  v. ),  and  is  probably 
also  the  Eloqual^  of  the  De  Bry  map  of 
1591,  indicated  as  westward  from  middle 
St  John  r.,  perhaps  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  present  Gcala,  Marion  co. ,  Fla.  Bied- 
ma  speaks  of  it  as  a  small  town,  probably 
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confusing  the  tribe  with  one  of  its  vil- 
lages, but  all  the  others  speak  of  it  as  an 
independent  province  or  kingdom.  Ran- 
jel  names  Uqueten  as  the  first  town  of 
the  province  entered  by  the  Spaniards 
coming  from  the  s.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Oale,— Kflnjfl  irn,  In-lfil  in  Botirnf,  TVef?<ito  Narr., 
II,  t>7,  VJ^n;  liL'ELlL  ijf  K]vLtsi,lM7K  ibid.,  1,35, 190*. 
£loqu^J.^]>i.^  Brv  iiaiL|i  i  U>'>\  i  In  Uj  Muyne  Narr,, 
AppU^loti  tniii-s.,  \H"h.  KtocAle.— BliHlma  (1544)  ill 
Bourne, oii.<.'iL^n.,\  Qcnlm.—BHuLun,  FU-^i.  VL>nin., 
19,  \im.  Ooala.— itivnjel  {ai.  1M6I  in  Boimie.  op, 
(jIL,  II.  6.^;  IJ0  i^iilo  I  m9\,  MM.,  K^.  OftmU.— GrVr- 
eiliL'«!«i  dp  In  Voga  il^l ]  in  Hiikliivi  f-s^\  F*ub.,  tx, 
X Jt  ati  1 ,  1  ard  *  Ofi^7.  — «3ttti^l  Iajw  » tic  1  ^  V  ecu  H  5^1 ) 
In  Shrn|\  De  Soto  and  Flu.,  23*1,  IMSl.  OlBg&le.^ 
Fottbvf)'/4tL  (ivL  I57fi).  Memoir,  ».  8mkh  tmnfi., 
18-20,  1864. 

Olagatano.  Named  with  Otopali  by 
Fontaneda,  about  1575,  as  a  village  re- 
ported to  be  inland  and  n.  from  the  coast 
provinces  of  "Chicora,"  about  the  pres- 
ent Charleston,  S.  C.  Distinct  from  Ona- 
gatano,  which  he  names  as  a  mountain 
region  farther  away.  ( j.  m.  ) 

OUe«Uno.— Fontaneda  (1576)  quoted  by  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii.  257,  1875.  Olantano.— Fonta- 
neda Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  16.  1854.  Olntano.— 
Fontaneda  quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  585, 
1881.  Olooatano.— Fontaneda  in  Ternaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  xx,  24,  1841. 

Olamentke.  A  name  first  applied  by 
some  of  the  earlier  writers  to  a  so-called 
division  of  the  Moquelumnan  family  in- 
habiting the  country  immediately  n.  of 
the  (iolden  Gate  and  San  Francisco  bay, 
in  Marin,  Sonoma,  and  Napa  cos.,  Cal. 
The  i)eople  of  this  region  were  among  the 
later  neophytes  taken  to  Dolores  mission 
at  San  Francisco,  and  among  the  first  of 
those  at  San  Rafael  and  San  Francisco 
Solano  missions,  both  of  which  were  in 
their  country.  Very  few  of  these  so-called 
Olamentke  now  survive.  See  Moquelum- 
nan. (s.  A.  B.) 
Bodefa.— Ludewig,  Am.  Aboiig.  Lang.,  20,  1858. 
O'-lah-ment'-ko.— Merriam  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
389,  1907.  OUmantke.— Baer  cited  by  Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  79,  1854. 

Olamon  ( 'paint,'  usually  referring  to  red 
paint. — Gerard).  A  Penobscot  village 
occupying  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.  near 
(ireenbush,  Me. 

Olamon.— Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  104, 1876.  OUe- 
mon  Indians.— Vetromile,  ibid.,  vi,  211,  1859.  TH- 
amiauttt.— Gatschet,  Penob.scot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887 
(Penobscot  name). 

Olanche.    Supposed  to  be  a  Mono-Pa- 
viotso  band  of  s.  e.  California,  and  evi- 
dently the  people  of  Olancha,  s.  of  Owens 
lake. 
Olanohea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  8. 1860. 

Old  Dogs.  A  society  of  the  Hidatsa. — 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  143, 
1851. 

Old  King.     See  Sayenqueraghta. 

Old  Knife.  A  prominent  chief  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  known  among  his  people  as 
Latalesha  ( *  Knife  Chief* ),  first  brought  to 
public  notice  at  St  Louis  when  he  signed, 
as  Settulushaa,  the  treaty  of  June  18,  and, 
as  l^etereeshar,  the  treaty  of  June  22, 1 818. 
Maj.  S.  H.  Long  met  him  at  his  camp  on 
Loup  fork  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  in  1819. 


He  was  the  father  of  Petalesharo  (q.  v.) 
and  to  him  is  attributed  the  cessation  of 
the  religious  custom  of  burning  prisoners. 
He  also  signed  the  treaty  of  Ft  Atkinson, 
Council  Bluffs,  la.,  Sept.  30,  1825.  An 
oil  portrait,  painted  by  John  Neagle  in 
1821,  is  in  possession  of  the  Historical  So- 
ciety of  Pennsylvania. 

Old  Mad  Town.  A  former  village,  proba- 
bly of  the  Upper  Creeks,  on  an  upper 
branch  of  Cahawba  r.,  near  the  present 
Birmingham,  Ala. — Royce  in  18tn  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map,  1900. 

Old  dneen.     See  Magnus, 

Old  Shawnee  Town.  A  village  of  the 
Shawnee,  situated  before  1770  on  Ohio  r. 
in  Gallia  co.,  Ohio,  3  m.  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Great  Kanawha. — Washington 
(1770)  quoted  by  Rupp,  West  Penn., 
app.,  401,  1846. 

Old  Sitka.  A  summer  camp  of  the  Sitka 
Indians  on  Baranof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  73 
in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska, 
32,  1884. 

Old  Skin  Necklace.  A  former  Oglala 
Sioux  band,  under  Minisa,  or  Red  Wa- 
ter.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 
142,  1851. 

Old  Smoke.    See  Sayenqueraghta, 

Oldtown.  A  village  or  the  Penobscot 
on  an  island  in  Penobscot  r.,  a  few  m. 
above  Bangor,  Me.  It  contained  410  in- 
habitants in  1898. 

Indian  Oldtown.— Little  (17S8)  in  Me.  Hin.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VII,  13, 1876.  Vganudene.— Oatschet,  Penob- 
scot MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Old- 
town.— Conf.  of  1786  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  10, 
1876.  PanawanMot.— Ballard  {ca.  1830),  ibid..  1, 466. 
1865.  Panawapakek.— Itatflchet.  Penobscot  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1887  (native  form  of  Penobscot). 

Olegel.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  at  the 
mouth  of  Camp  cr.,  1  m.  below  Orleans 
Bar.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905. 

Oleharkarmekarto  ( Ole-har-kar-me^-kar- 
to,  'elector').  A  subclan  of  the  Dela- 
wares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Olemos.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Oler.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
lage between  Orleans  Bar  and  Red  Cap 
cr.,  Klamath r.,  N.  w.  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1905. 

Olesino.    A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal. ,  in  1542. 
Oleaina.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Olesino.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in   Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  183, 1857. 

Olestnra.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Taylor  m  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Olhon.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family,  formerly  on  San  Francisco  penin- 
sula and  connected  with  mission  Dolores, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  The  term  Costanos, 
also  made  to  include  other  groups  oi 
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tribes,  seems  to  have  been  applied  origi- 
nally to  them. — A.  L.  Kroeoer,  mfn, 
1905. 

L—Beechey.  Voy.,  i,  400, 1881.    Ohloaes.— 
in  CaL  Farmer,  May  "  "*  * 

Beeehey.    op.   cit.,   402.    01- 


Taylor  in  CaL  Farmer,  May  31. 1861.  Olehone.— 
Beeehey.  op.  cit.,  402.  01-hones.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tnbe«,  ii.  606, 1852.    Oljon.— Taylor  in  Cal. 


Farmer.  Oct.  18. 1861. 

OUtaasa  (Holihtasha,  'fort  is  there'). 
A  former  imi>ortant  Choctaw  town,  noted 
by  Romans  in  1775  on  the  site  of  the 
present  De  Kalb,  Miss.  It  had  two  chiefs 
and  more  than  100  cabins,  and  was  a  kind 
of  capital  for  the  neighboring  towns  for 
20  m.  or  more  around.  Once  a  year  dele- 
gates from  all  these  towns  met  there  to 
make  new  laws.— Hal bert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hi^  Soc.,  VI,  426,  1902. 

Ollas.     See  Pottery ,  Jteceptades. 

Obnoloeoe.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18, 1861. 

Ololopa  {Cy-loAo-^f  related  to  f/'Io^o- 
to,  *  smoke-hole' ).  A  division  or  village 
of  the  Maidu  near  Oroville,  on  Feather  r. , 
Batte  CO.,  C^.  They  numbered  between 
100  and  150  in  1850,*  but  are  now  nearly 
extinct.  (r.b.  d.) 

Woil flfpai ■— Johnaon  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  710.  1857.    HoUl-le-pas.— Day  (1850)  in  Sen. 


,  .  .  i.  Hololipi.- 
Cbever  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  1870,  ii,  28,  1871. 
Hol-^la-jDaL— PoweninCont.N.A.  Ethnol.,m,282, 
1977.  JoliiHimas.— Day,  op.  cit.  OlMpaa.— Delano, 
Life  on  Plains,  298, 18-^.  0-lip-aa.— Day,  op.  cit. 
0-lip-paa.— Johnston  (1850)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  45, 186S.  Olol^pai.— Curtin, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886. 

Olotaraea.  A  young  chief  who  led  the 
Indian  force  which  accompanied  De 
Gourges  in  the  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
fort&at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r.,  Fla.,  in 
1568,  and  distinguished  himself  by  being 
the  first  man  to  scale  the  breastwork,  kill- 
ing the  gunner  who  had  fired  on  the  ad- 
vancing jFrench.  He  was  the  nephew  of 
the  chief  of  the  Saturiba  (Satourioua) 
tribe,  which  held  lower  St  John  r.  and 
had  welcomed  the  French  under  Ribaut 
in  1562  and  Laudonni^re  in  1564.  The 
name  occurs  also  as  Olotoraca,  Olotacara, 
Otocara,  etc.,  and  according  to  Gatschet 
the  proper  form  is  Hola'taraca,  holata 
being  the  title  for  asubchief  in  the  Timu- 
cua  language.  (j.  m.) 

Olowitok  (Ol'i/'Vji'toJCy  from  olovrin, 
*  west ' ) .  A  general  name  applied  by  the 
people  of  the  Miwok  (Moquelumnan) 
stock  of  California  to  all  people  living  w. 
of  the  speaker.  (s.  a.  b.) 

OVV-vf-dok.— Powers  in  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
549.  1877.  Ol'-o-wit.— Ibid.  (Identical,  although 
given asdistinct).  Olowitok.— S.  A.  Barrett,  inFn, 
1906.  Ol-o-Td'-ya.— Powers,  op.  cit.  (identical,  al- 
though given  as  distinct).  Olwiya.— S.  A.  Bar- 
rett, inrn,  1906  (alternative  form). 

Olpen.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 


Olposel.  A  name  applied  to  one  of  the 
villages  or  small  divisions  of  the  south- 
em  Win  tun  or  Patwin  Indians  living  on 
the  upper  course  of  Cache  cr.,  in  I^ke 
CO.,  Cfu.  (s.  A.  B.) 

Ol'-po-seL— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  219, 
1871 

Olalato  ('above',  *on  high').  A  Pat- 
win  tribe  formerly  living  on  Ulatus  cr. 
and  about  Vacaville,  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
Hallapootas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Mar.  30, 1860. 
Ol-u-la'-to.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
218. 1877.  Oulottlatiiie*.— Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6, 1822. 
TJllalatas.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  XnuUto.— Chamisso  in 
Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in,  61, 1821. 

Olnmane  ( O-lum^-a-nej  *  vermilion ' ) .  A 
subclan  of  the  Delawares. — Morgan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Olampali.  A  former  large  Moquelum- 
nan village  in  the  present  Marin  co.,  Cal., 
at  a  point  about  6  m.  s.  of  the  town  of 
Petal  uma.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Olompalis.  -Choris,  Voy.  Pitt.,  6, 1822.    Olompali.— 
Chamisso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  in,  51, 1821. 

Omaha  (*  those  going  against  the  wind 
orcurrent').  Oneoftlie  5  tribes  of  the  so- 
called  Dhegihag^oupof  the  Siouan  family, 
the  other  4  being  the  Kansa,  Quapaw, 
Osage,  and  Ponca.  Hale  and  Dorsey  con- 
cluded from  a  study  of  the  languages  and 
traditions  that,  in  the  westward  migration 
of  the  Dhegiha  from  their  seat  on  Ohioand 
Wabash  rs.  after  the  separation,  at  least 
as  early  as  1500,  of  the  Quapaw,  who  went 
down  the  Mississippi  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio,  the  Omaha  branch  moved 
up  the  great  river,  remaining  awhile  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  w-nile  war  and 
hunting  parties  explored  the  country  to 
the  N.  w.  The  Osa^  remained  on  Osage  r. 
and  the  Kansa  contmued  up  the  Missouri, 
while  theOmaha,  still  includingthePonca, 
crossed  the  latter  stream  and  remained 
for  a  period  in  Iowa,  ranging  as  far  as  the 
Pipestone  quarry  at  the  present  Pipestone, 
Minn.  They  were  dnven  back  by  the 
Dakota,  and  after  the  separation  of  the 
Ponca,  who  advanced  into  the  Black 
hills,  which  occurred  probably  about 
1650  at  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  r.,  the 
Omaha  settled  on  Bow  cr. ,  Nebr. ,  and  may 
have  already  been  there  at  the  date  of 
Marquette's  map  (1673).  Jefferys  ( 1761) 
located  the  Omaha  on  the  e.  side  of  Mis- 
souri r.,  beyond  the  Iowa,  immediately 
above  Big  Sioux  r.  In  1766  they  appear 
to  have  had  friendly  relations  with  the 
Dakota,  as  Carver  mentions  having  met 
both  tribes  together  on  Minnesota  r. 
They  were  at  uieir  favorite  resort  near 
Omadi,  Dakota  co. ,  Nebr. ,  in  1800.  Lewis 
and  Clark  (1804)  found  them  on  the  s. 
side  of  Missouri  r.  opposite  Sioux  City, 
S.  Dak.,  but  learned  that  the  tribe  m 
1802,  while  living  at  a  point  farther  up 
the  Missouri,  was  visited  by  smalljKjx, 
which  had  greatly  reduced  their  number 
and  caused  their  removal.  Then,  as  in 
later  years,  they  were  at  constant  war 
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with  the  Sioux.  They  were  on  the  w. 
side  of  the  Missouri  a  short  distance 
above  the  Platte  in  1845,  but  in  1855  re- 
moved to  what  is  now  Dakota  co.,  Nebr. 
They  joined  with  other  tribes  in  the 
treaties  of  July  15, 1830,  and  Oct.  15, 1836, 
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and  by  the  treaty  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
Mar.  16,  1854,  ceded  all  their  lands  w.  of 
the  Missouri  and  s.  of  a  line  running  due 
w.  from  the  point  where  Iowa  r.  leaves 
the  bluffs,  retaining  their  lands  n.  of  this 
line  for  a  reservation.  By  treaty  of  Mar. 
6, 1865,  they  sold  part  of  their  reservation 
to  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  the  Win- 
nebago. Many  of  them  learned  to  culti- 
vate grain  and  raise  stock,  and  in  1882, 
through  theeff ort  of  Miss  AliceC.  Fletcher, 
a  law  was  enacted  granting  lands  in  sev- 
eralty and  {prospective  citizenship. 

The  primitive  dwellings  of  the  Omaha 
were  chiefly  lodges  of  earth,  more  rarely 
of  bark  or  mats,  and  skin  tents.  The 
earth  lodges,  similar  in  construction  to 
those  of  the  Mandan,  were  intended  prin- 
cipally for  summer  use,  when  the  people 
were  not  hunting.  The  bark  lodges  were 
usually  elliptical  in  form,  occasionally 
having  two  fireplaces  and  two  smoke 
holes.  The  skin  tent  was  used  when  the 
people  were  traveling  or  hunting  the 
buffalo.  Pottery  was  made  by  the  Omaha 
before  1850,  but  the  art  has  been  for- 

fotten.  Their  mortars  were  made  by 
uming  a  hollow  in  a  knot  or  round 
Eiece  of  wood,  and  spoons  were  made  of 
orn,  wood,  and  pottery.     Polygamy  was 


practised,  but  the  maximum  number  of 
wives  that  any  one  man  could  have  was 
three.  Until  1880  there  were  two  prin- 
cipal chiefs,  usually  selected  from  the 
Hangashenu  subtribe,  though  there  was 
no  law  or  rule  forbidding  their  selec- 
tion from  other  divisions.  In  addition  to 
these  there  were  subordinate  chiefs. 
Their  religion,  according  to  Dorsey  (3rd 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884),  was  associated  with 
the  practice  of  medicine,  mythologv,  and 
war  customs,  and  with  their  gentile  sys- 
tem. 

The  population  of  the  Omaha  since  their 
recovery  from  the  great  loss  by  smallpox 
in  1802,  when  they  were  reduced  to  about 
300,  has  greatly  mcreased.  In  1804,  ac- 
cording to  Lewis  (Statist.  View,  16, 1807), 
they  numbered  600,  including  150  war- 
riors. In  1829  they  were  estimated  at 
1,900,  and  in  1843  at  1,600,  both  of  which 
estimates  were  probably  excessive. 
Schoolcraft  gives  1,349  in  1851,  Bur- 
rows 1,200  in  1857,  and  the  same  num- 
ber is  given  by  the  census  of  1880.  In 
1906  the  population  of  the  tribe  was 
1,228. 

The  Omaha  gentes  as  given  by  Dorsey 
(15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  226, 1897)  are:  A.— 
Hangashenu  half  tribe:  1,  Wezhinshte;  2, 
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Inkesabe;  3,  Hanga;  4,  Dhatada;  5,  Kanze. 
B. — Inshtasanda  naif  tribe:  6,  Mandhink- 
a^he;  7,  Tesinde;  8,  Tapa;  9,  Ingdhez- 
hide;  10,  Inshtasanda.  (  j.  o.  d.  c.  t.  ) 
EronuihM.— W.  Reserve  Hist.  Soc.  Tracts,  i,  no.  5, 24, 
1871.  Eo'-m&B-h&o.— Dorsey,  Winnebago  MS.,  B. 
A.  £.,  1886  (Winnebago  name).  Ea-^flL— Gat- 
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w-het,  M8.,  &  A.  E.  (Cheyenne  name) .  La  Mar.— 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  20, 1806  (so  called  by 
the  French;.  Malta. — Marquette,  autosnraph  map 
(1673)  in  Shea,  Discov..  1H5Z  Mahaar.—Balbi, 
Atlas  Ethnog.  S3, 1774,  1826.  Mahifi.-<3at«chet. 
MS..  B.  A.  £.  (Shawnee  nameT.  Mahahs.— 
Carver,  Trav.,  109,  1778.  Mahaa.— Lewis,  Trav., 
U.  1809.  Maharha.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark 
(18M),  I.  203,  1904.  Kahart.— Whitebouse  (1804) 
in  Ori^.  Jour.  Lewia  and  Clark,  vii.  49, 1905.  Ma- 
ha  a— Biackenridge,  Views  La.,  70»  1814.  Mahas.— 
IberrUle  (1701)  in  Margry,  D^.,  iv,  687,  1880. 
MftbawB.— Pike,  Exped..  pt.  2,  app.,  9,  1810. 
Makak— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  Kapplered..  u,  116, 
1904  (misprint).  Maoia.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  217. 
1867  (misprint).  Mawhaws.— Carver,  Trav.,  80, 
1778.  MiMtws  — Baflneaqne  in  Marshall,  Hist 
Kv.,  I,  28,  1824.  (K-mA'-kA.— Lewis  and  (Hark, 
DucoT.,  20, 180^  Omaha  luaka.— lapi  Oaye,  xiii, 
S3v  Sept.  1884  ('real  Omaha':  Yankton  name). 
OsMhaka— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  639. 1826.  Omakaws.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  pi.,  1836.  Omahnis  —Rafln- 
csaoeinMarihaU,  Hist.  Ky..  1,80.1824.  Omalia.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  386, 1858  (misprint). 
O-aan'-ka.— Cook.  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
18471882.  O-maQ'-ha-Baa.— Ibid,  ('true Omaha'). 
Oauaa-Jefferra,  Fr.  Doms.  Am.,  i.  185,  1761. 
OfssOTkaoa.— Tooaaaint,  Carte  de  TAm^r.,  1839. 
Onaa'-kaa.— M'Coy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4,  84,  1838. 
Oaavkaw.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  309,  1821.  Omaw- 
kawaa— ^Tanner.  Narr..  813.  1830.  Oinoiikoa. — 
U  Salle  (1681)  in  Margrjr,  IMc.,  n.  134,  1877 
(identical?).  OnMwkovs.— Tanner,  Narr..  146, 
1830.  Omkaw.—Hnrlbert  in  Jones,  Ojibway 
Inda,  178. 1861.  O-ni'-ha^.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290. 1862  (•  drum-beaters':  Chey- 
enne name).  Onl^ia*.— Mooney, Cheyenne  Inds., 
423. 1907  ( Cheyenne  name) .  Oo-ma-ka.— Bracken- 
ridse.  Views  La..  76,  1814.  Otomie.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  n.S^J8&2(miiiprint).  Owd[ha.— Gat- 
whet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  ni  me).  Owakaa— 
Sen.  Ex.  I>oc.  72, 20th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  101, 1829. 
Pik-tta— Grinnell,  PawneeHero  Tales,  230,  1889 
( Pawnee  name) .  ^'-aha.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Pawnee  name).  u'-in&-k&.— Gatschet,  Kaw  vo- 
aab.,B.A.R,27.1K78(Kansaname).  U-ma '*-ka".— 
Doney  in  Am.  Antiq..  318.  Oct.  1883  (misprint). 
V-Ba*'-faa^.— DorKyin  Bull.  Philoe.  Soc.  Wash., 
128.  1880  ('upstream  people':  Osage  name). 
Vaaakaa.— Ibid.,  129  (misprint).  Vwfiia.— Gat- 
sdiet,  MB..  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name). 

Ofluaiiiwiiiiniwak  (*  people  of  lower  part 
of  the  river').  Thel^ipissing  name  for 
the  Algonkin,  ijroperly  so  called,  survi- 
vors of  whom  still  live  at  B^cancour  and 
at  Three  Bivers,  Qaebec. — Cuoq,  Lexique 
Algonquine,  193. 1886. 

Ommitienok  (OmaniU^endJi:,  'the  people 
of  Omanifl,'  a  place  on  Klaskino  inlet, 
Brit  CoL).  A  gens  of  the  Klaskino,  a 
Kwakintl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus. 
1895,  329,  1897. 

Omasko«  ( '  elk ' ) .  A  sabphratry  or  gens 
of  theMenominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Omatl  (Omall).  The  name  of  an  an- 
cestor of  a  Tlatlasikoala  gens,  sometimes 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitt,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

Omaxtax.  A  former  Chumashui  village 
near  Porfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  CaL— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

OmegMie  ( Jtftptzl, '  bald  eaj^le') .  Agens 
of  the  Chippewa.  See  MiguMhilinwu, 
■a-fJB-M.— Taiiner,  Narr.,  814.  1830.  Ke-ginae.— 
Warren  in  Minn.  Hist. Soc.  Coll..  v,  44. 1885.  Mi'- 
^-Gatwhet,  OJibwa  MS..  B.  A.  £..  1882. 
Kstal— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1907  (correct  form). 
O'SM-fta-aa'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877. 

OnanaosM.  A  village  or  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Joatel  in  1687  as  being  between 


Matagorda  bay  and  Maligna  (Colorado) 
r.,  Texas.  The  name  was  given  him  by 
the  Ebahamo  Indians  who  lived  in  that 
region  and  who  were  probably  Karan- 
kawan.  SeeGatschet,  Karankawa  Inds., 
I,  35, 46,  1891. 

Omaaoie.^routel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
I,  137,  1846  ^misprint.).  Omeaoase.— Ibid.,  152. 
Omeaotea.— Barcia,  I'^sayo,  271 , 1  ?23.  Omenaoaai.— 
Joutel  (1687)  in  Mar^y,  D6c..  in,  288, 1878. 

Omik.  A  former  Aleut  villa^^  on  Agattu 
id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group  of 
the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Omisii  {OmViASy  *  eaters*;  sinK.,  (frnV- 
iHsts),  A  principal  division  of  the  Chey- 
enne. The  name  is  frequently  used  as 
synonymous  with  Northern  Cheyenne, 
because  the  dominant  division  in  the  N. 
Before  the  division  of  the  Cheyenne 
the  Omisis  occupied  that  portion  of  the 
camp  circle  immediately  n.  of  the  e.  en- 
trance, (j.  M.) 
Eaters.— Dorsey  in  Field  Coliunb.  Mus.  Pub.  103, 
62. 1906.  Hml'sla.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1026, 1896.  mi'aU.— Hayden,  £thnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862.  5  iBiaaU.-GrinneIl,  SocUI 
Org.  Cheyennes,  186. 1905. 

Omitiaqaa.  A  village  ( "king** )  in  Flor- 
ida subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Timucua 
in  1564,  according  to  Laudonnit^re.  The 
De  Bry  map  places  it  b.  of  lower  St  John  r. 
Omitaqoa.— De  Bry,  map  (1691 )  in  Le  Moyne.  Narr.. 
Appleton  trans.,  1875.  Omitiaqaa.— Laudonnidre 
(1564)  in  French.  Hint.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  243. 1869. 

Ommimite  (Omii.nisej  'he  gathers  fire- 
wood.*—W.  J. ).  A  Chippewa  or  Ottawa 
band  formerly  living  on  Carp  r.,  Mich.; 
also  a  place  between  Lake  of  the  Woods 
and  Winnipeg,  so  called  because  of  the 
scarcitv  of  wood. 

Oarp  Rivar  band.-^mith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  53.  la*)!. 
OmfalM* — Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct  form). 
Ommnaiaa.— Smith,  op.  cit. 

Omowah.  The  Rain-cloud  clan  of  the 
Patki  ( Water-house)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Omi-a.— Bourke.Snake  Dance,  117. 1884.  O'-man.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £. ,  89. 1891.  Omawan.— 
Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mlshongnovl  Ceremonies,  175, 
1902.  O'-mow-dh  wiii-wft.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,vn,402, 1894  (trti^urtl=clan). 

Oxapivromo.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Qua.  The  third  village  of  the  Chilula 
on  Redwood  cr.,  Cal. 

Oh-aah.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
139,  1863  (Yurok  name).  Ono.— Ibid.  Uauh.— 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  530, 1872. 

Onaokatin.    See  Onockaiin. 

Onagatano.  A  former  province  n.  of 
Flori(m  peninsula,  in  snow-clad  moun- 
tains, where,  in  the  16th  century,  it  was 
said  the  Apalachee  obtained  their  gold. 
Distinct  from  Ola^tano,  a.  v.  (Fonta- 
neda  Mem.,  oa.  1575,  Smith  trans.,  20, 
1854). 

Onaghee.  An  ancient  Seneca  settle- 
ment on  the  8.  side  of  Fall  brook,  at 
Hopewell,  Ontario  co.,  N.  Y.  Before 
1720  a  number  of  the  inhabitants  settletl 
near  Montreal,  and  in  1750  the  place  had 
been  long  deserted.  ,  ,,  ,. , ,  i . 
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Onaohee.— Cammerhoff  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kan.  and  Oeneva  MS.  Onaghee.— Schuyler 
(1720)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  643. 1855.  Onahe.— 
Doc. of  1719,  ibid.. 628.  Onahee.— Doc.  of  1726,  ibid.. 
797.  Onahie.— Evans.  Map,  1765.  Onnaohee.— 
Cammerhoff  quoted  by  Conover,  op.  cit.   Onna- 

fhee.— Conover,  ibid.  Onnahee.— Ri^^gs  (1720)  in 
r.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  V,  570, 1855. 

Onaheli.  One  of  five  hamlets  compos- 
ing the  former  Choctaw  towA  of  Imon- 
galasha  in  Neshoba  co.,  Miss. — Halbert 
in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432,  1902. 

Oxianoock.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  about  the  site  of  the 
present  Onancock,  in  Accomack  co.,  Va. 
Four  or  five  fomilies  were  still  there  in 
1722. 

Oananoook.— Beverley,  Va.,  199, 1722.  Onanoook.— 
Bozman,  Md.,  i,  149,  1837.  Onanooke.— Ibid.,  148. 
Onankok.— Hemnan  (1670),  Maps  to  accompany 
Rep.  on  the  Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 
Onauooke.— Pory  in  Smith  (1629),Va.,  ii,61,  repr. 
1819. 

Onapiem.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
bv  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Tex.  The  region 
was  occupied  and  controlled  largely  by 
Caddoan  tribes,  and  the  name  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  Joutel  by  Ebahamo 
Indians,  who  were  probably  Karanka wan. 
See  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Indians,  35, 
1891.  (a.  c.  p.) 

Onapiem.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  in,  289. 
1878.  Onapien.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French,  Hist. 
Ck>ll.  La.,  1, 137, 1846.  Onapienet.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
271, 1723. 

Onasakenrat  ( *  White  Feather ' ) ,  Joseph. 
A  Mohawk  chief,  noted  for  his  transla- 
tions of  religious  works  into  his  native 
language.  He  was  born  on  his  father's 
farm,  near  Oka,  Canada,  Sept.  4, 1845;  at 
14  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to  Montreal 
College  to  be  educated  for  the  priest- 
hood, remaining  thereabout  4  years.  He 
was  afterward  converted  to  Protestantism 
and  became  an  evangelical  preacher.  On 
June  15,  1877,  the  Catholic  church  of 
Oka  was  burned,  and  Chief  Joseph  was 
tried  for  the  offense,  but  was  not  con- 
victed. He  died  suddenly,  Feb.  8, 1881, 
at  Caughnawaga.  Among  his  transla- 
tions into  the  Mohawk  dialect  are  the 
Gospels  (1880)  and  a  volume  of  hymns. 
At  tne  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged 
in  translating  the  remainder  of  the  Bible, 
having  reached  in  the  work  the  Epistles 
to  the  Hebrews. 

Onathaqna  (possibly  intended  for  Oua- 
thaqua).  A  tribe  or  village  about  C. 
Canaveral,  e.  coast  of  Florida,  in  con- 
stant alliance  with  the  Calusa  (q.  v.) 
in  1564  (Laudonni^re).  Probably  iden- 
tical in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  Ais 
tribe.  Not  to  be  confounded  with  Ona- 
theaqua,  q.  v.  (j.  m.) 

Oathkaqua.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875.  Onathaqua. — Lau- 
donniT^re  (1664)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s., 
282.  1869  (possibly  for  Ouathaqua).  Onothaoa.— 
Brackenndge,  La.,  84, 1814.  Otohaqoa.^De  I'lsle, 
map,  1700. 

Onatheaqna.  A  principal  tribe  in  1564, 
described  as  living  near  the  high  moun- 


tains, apparently  in  upper  Geoi^ia,  and 
e(}ual  in  power  and  importance  to  the 
Timucua,  Potano,  Yusta^,  and  Saturiba, 
according  to  Laudonniere.  Not  to  be 
confounded  with  Onathaqua  (q.  v. ),  near 
C.  Canaveral,  Fla.  (j.  m.  ) 

Onatheaqua.— Laudonnidre  (1564)  in  French,  Hist. 
Ck>Il.  La.,  n.  s.,  244,  1869;  De  Bry,  map  (1591)  in 
Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (indicated 
w.  of  St  John  r.  and  beyond  Ou8taca=Yu8taga). 

Onava.  A  former  Nevome  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1622; 
situated  in  lat.  28«*  4(K,  Ion.  109°,  on  the 
Rio  Yaqui,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  875  in 
1678, 457  in  1730.  The  inhabitants  prob- 
ably spoke  a  dialect  slightly  different 
from  the  Nevome  proper.  The  town  is 
now  completely  Mexicanized. 
Hare-eaten.— ten  Kate  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.,  142, 1892  (Tchoofkwatam,  or:  Pima  name). 
Ohavas.— Escudero  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  1, 101, 1884.  Onabaa.— Kino  map  (1702)  in 
Stockleln,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  OnaTa.— Bal- 
bi  (1826)  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  352, 
1864.  Banlgnaoio  Onabaa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  in,  359, 1867.  Tchoofkwatam.— 
ten  Kate,  op.  cit.  ('  hare-eaters':  Pima  name). 

Onaweron  (prob.  *  [there]  are  springs  of 
water*).  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Bear  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the 
Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois.  Nothing  definite  is  known  of 
its  situation  or  of  the  particular  tribe  to 
which  it  belonged.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book 
of  Rites,  120,  1883.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Onawmanient  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Poto- 
mac in  the  present  Westmoreland  co., 
Va. ,  numbering  about  400  in  1608.  Their 
principal  villa^,  of  the  same  name,  was 
probably  on  Nominy  bay. 
Anawmanient.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  188,  1837.  Komi- 
niei.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  9, 1848.  Onauma- 
nient— Smith  (1612),  Works.  Arber  ed.,  52,  18&4 
(the  village). 

Onbi.  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1815  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860. 

Onehomo  {Ontcomo),  A  former  Maidu 
village  at  Mud  Springs,  about  5  m.  due  8. 
of  Placerville,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal.— Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  x\ii,  pi.  38, 
1905. 

Ondaohoe.  A  Cavuga  villa^  mentioned 
by  Cammerhoff,  tne  Moravian,  in  1750, 
as  situated  on  the  w.  shore  of  Cayuga 
lake,  N.  Y.,  apparently  opposite  Aurora. 
He  said  it  was  larger  than  Cayuga.  Gen. 
Clark  pla(;ed  it  at  Sheldrake  point,  but 
this  is  too  far  s.  ( w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ondatra.  A  name  for  the  muskrat 
{Fiber  zihethicus)t  derived  from  one  of  the 
Huron  dialects  of  the  Iroquoian  language 
early  current  in  the  Hochelaga  region  of 
Canada.  A  more  common  name  is  mus- 
quash, of  Algonquian  origin,    (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Ondontaoiiaka.  An  Algonquian  tribe 
or  division,  probably  a  part  of  the  Mon- 
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Ugnais,  living  in  1644  about  100  leagues 
above  ''Sagnen^,"  Quebec. 
OBdootMiiaheronoa.— Jes.  Rel.  1644,  99. 1866.    On- 
dovtaonaka.— Ibid..  1642.  10. 1858. 

OaMshaagerat  Tbe  ''old  chief''  of 
Cayuga,  mentioned  by  Gammerhoff  in 
1750.  He  was  also  etyled  Teiyughsara- 
gaiBt,  the  principal  chief,  when  he  re- 
ceived Sir  Wm.  Johnson's  belts  and  went 
to  Canada  in  1756.  VVeiser  called  him 
Oyeagheeragearat  in  1754,  and  Oyuch- 
seragarat  in  1752.  His  name  appears 
in  1762  and  1774,  the  latter  year  at 
Onondaga,  in  November,  when  ** a  Cay- 
uga chief  named  Oy^hseragearat  spoke. ' ' 
Thia  may  possibly  have  been  a  young- 
er man.  (w.  m.  b.) 

<hieida  (Anglicized  compressed  form  of 
the  common  Iroquois  term  tiionl^^iote% 
*  there  it  it-rock  has-set-up  (continu- 
ative),'  i.  e.  a  rock  that  something  set  up 
and  is  still  standing,  referring  to  a  large 
sienite  bowlder  near  the  site  of  one  of 
their  ancient  villages).  A  tribe  of  the 
Iroquois  confederation,  formerly  occu- 
pying the  country  s.  of  Oneida  lake, 
Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  latterly  including 
the  upper  waters  of  the  Sus<^uehanna. 
Accoramg  to  authentic  tradition,  the 
Oneida  was  the  second  tribe  to  accept  the 
proposition  of  Dekanawida  and  Hiawatha 
to  torm  a  defensive  and  offensive  lea^e 
of  all  the  tribes  of  men  for  the  promotion 
of  mutual  welfare  and  security.  In  the 
federal  council  and  in  other  federal  as- 
semblies they  have  the  right  to  represen- 
tation by  9  feSleral  chieftains  of  the  highest 
rank.  Like  the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida 
have  only  3  clans,  the  Turtle,  the  Wolf, 
and  the  Bear,  each  clan  being  represented 
by  3  of  the  9  federal  representatives  of 
this  tribe  (see  Ctan  and  Gens).  Insofar  as 
eldership  as  a  member  of  a  clan  phratry 
can  ^ve  precedence  in  roll-call  and  the 
right  to  discuss  first  in  order  all  matters 
coming  before  its  side  of  the  council  fire, 
the  Oneida  are  the  dominant  tribe  within 
the  tribal  phratry,  called  the  Four  (origi- 
nally Two)  Brothers  and  "Offspring," 
to  which  they  belong.  In  tribal  assem- 
blies the  Turtle  and  the  Wolf  constitute 
a  clan  phratry,  and  the  Bear  another. 
The  Oneida  have  usually  been  a  conserva- 
tive people  in  their  dealing  with  their 
allies  and  with  other  peoples.  In  1635 
thev,  ^ith  the  Onondaga,  Cayuga,  and 
Blohawk,  sought  to  become  parties  to  the 
peace  concluded  in  the  preceding  year 
between  the  Seneca  and  the  Hurons.  At 
this  period  they  were  called  sedentary 
and  very  populous,  but  only  from  Indian 
reports. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1646  (p.  3,1858) 
says  that  with  the  exception  of  the  Mo- 
hawk there  was  no  treatv,  properly 
speaking,  then  in  existence  oetween  the 
Iro« juois  tribes  inclusi veof  the  Oneida  and 
the  French.      From  the  same  Relation  it 


is  learned  that  *  *  Onnieoute '  *  ( Oneniote), 
the  principal  Oneida  village  of  that  time, 
having  lost  the  greater  portion  of  its  men 
in  a  war  with  the  "upper  Algonquin," 
was  compelled  to  rec^uest  the  Mohawk 
to  lend  aid  in  repeopling  the  village  by 
granting  thereto  a  colony  of  men,  and  that 
it  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Mohawk 
ceremoniall  v  and  publicly  call  the  Oneida 
their  daughter  or  son.  This  story  is 
probably  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
fictitious  political  kinships  and  relation- 
ships established  between  the  several 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  institution  and 
organization  of  the  League  (see  Confedera- 
tion) .  The  Cavuga  and  the  Tuscarora  are 
likewise  called.  "Offspring,"  but  not  for 
the  reason  above  given.  The  Jesuit  dela- 
tion for  1648  (p.  46)  first  definitely  locates 
the  Oneida.  From  the  Relation  for  1641 
(p.  74)  it  is  gathered  that  the  Jesuit 
fathers  had  learned  that  the  Oneida  had 


Httmr  PowLiM  (wA«THeetoo,  "Tmhowino  up  Pim»"  ),  an  OweioA 


a  peculiar  form  of  government  in  which 
the  rulership  alternated  between  the  two 
sexes.  This  statement  is  likewif<e  aj)par- 
ently  due  to  a  misconception  of  the  fact 
that  among  Iroquois  tribeg  the  titles  to  the 
chiefships  oelongeii  to  the  women  of  cer- 
tain clans  in  the  tribe  and  not  to  the  men, 
although  men  were  chosen  by  the  women 
to  exercise  the  rights  and  privileges  and 
to  perform  the  duties  pertaining  to  these 
chief8hips,and  that  there  were,  and  indeed 
still  are,  a  numl)erof  women  filling  federal 
chiefships  bearing  the  name  of  the 
highest  class.  These  women  chieftains 
have  approximately  the  same  rights,  priv- 
ileges, and  immunities  as  the  men  chiefs, 
but  exercise  them  fully  only  in  emergen- 
cies; they,  too.  maintain  the  institutions 
of  society  and  government  among  the 
women. 

The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1667  (lh,  145, 
1899)  declares  that  the  Oneida  were  at 
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that  time  the  least  tractable  of  the  Iro- 
quois tribes.  It  was  at  this  period  that 
Father  Bniyas  was  stationed  at  the  mis- 
sion of  St  Francois  Xavier  among  the 
Oneida.  It  is  also  learned  from  this 
source  that  the  Mohe^an  and  the  Conee- 
to^  menaced  the  Oneida.  While  on  this 
mission  Father  Bruyas  suffered  for  food 
for  a  part  of  the  year  and  was  compelled 
to  sustain  life  on  a  diet  of  dried  frogs. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  1669  he  had  bap- 
tized 30  persons.  In  1660  the  Oneida 
with  the  Mohawk  were  the  least  populoud 
of  the  Iroquois  tribes.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1669-70  speaks  of  the  Oneida  be- 
ing present  at  a  *'  feast  of  the  dead  "  held 
at  the  Mohawk  village  of  Caughnawaga, 
showing  that  in  a  modified  form  at  least 
the  decennial  ceremony  of  the  so-called 
"Dead  Feast"  was  practised  among  the 
Iroquois  when  first  known.  On  Jan. 
30,  1671,  the  Oneida  began  the  torture  of 
a  captive  Conestoga  woman,  and  the  tor- 
ture was  prolongs  through  2  days  and  2 
nights  because  he  in  whose  stead  she  had 
b^n  given  was  burned  at  Conestoga  for 
that  length  of  time.  It  is  held  by  some 
that  the  town  defended  by  four  lines  of 
palisades  closely  fastened  together  and 
attacked  by  Champlain  in  1615  with  his 
Huron  ana  Algonquian  allies,  was  an 
Oneida  village,  although  other  authorities 
place  it  elsewhere,  in  Onondaga  territory. 
In  fact, the  wars  of  the  Oneida  were  those 
of  the  League,  although  like  the  other 
tribes  they  seem  to  have  put  forth  most 
energy  against  the  tribes  who  in  some  man- 
ner had  given  them  the  greatest  offense. 
The  Catawba  and  the  Muskhogean  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  Susquehanna  r.  Indians, 
the  Conestoga,  gave  most  occupation  to 
the  Oneida  warriors. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  tribes  on  the 
Susquehanna  and  its  tributaries  and  those 
on  the  Potomac,  chiefly  by  the  warriors 
of  the  Oneida,  the  Cayu^,  and  the 
Seneca,  and  those  tribes  which  had  sub- 
mitted to  Iroquois  rule,  a  question  arose 
as  to  the  propriety  of  the  Mohawk,  who 
had  not  given  any  aid  in  subduing  these 
peoples,  sharing  in  the  income  arising 
from  land  sales  there.  Hence  for  a  time 
the  Mohawk  received  no  emolument 
from  this  source,  until  the  Iroouois  tribes 
became  divided  and  the  Monawk  sold 
the  lands  in  the  Wyoming  Valley  region 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Susquehanna 
Land  Co.  of  Connecticut.  This,  then,  in 
1728,  moved  the  great  federal  council  of 
the  league  at  Onondaga  to  send  Shikel- 
lamy,  an  Oneida  chief,  as  a  superinten- 
dent, to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  affairs 
and  the  interests  of  the  Six  Nations  of 
Iroquois  in  Pennsylvania.  At  first  Shi- 
kellamy  exercised  a  general  supervision 
over  only  the  Shawnee  and  the  Dela- 


wares.  who  thereafter  were  required  to 
consult  him  in  all  matters  arising  be- 
tween them  and  the  proprietary  ^vem- 
ment.  So  well  did  he  perform  his  dutv 
that  in  1745  Shikellamv  was  made  full 
superintendent  over  all  the  dependent 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna,  with  nis  resi- 
dence at  Shamokin.  He  showed  great 
astuteness  in  the  management  of  the  af- 
fairs intrusted  to  his  care,  seeking  at  all 
times  to  promote  the  interests  of  his  peo- 
ple. Such  was  the  influence  which  the 
Oneida  exercised  on  the  Susc^uehanna. 

In  1687  the  Oneida  were  included  in 
the  warrant  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain 
to  Gov.  Dongan  of  New  York,  authoriz- 
ing him  to  protect  the  Five  Nations  as 
subjects  of  Great  Britain.  In  1696  Count 
Frontenac  burned  the  Oneida  castle,  de- 
stroyed all  their  corn,  and  made  prison- 
ers of  30  men,  women,  and  children. 

In  1645-46  the  Oneida  were  at  war 
with  the  Nipissing,  and  one  band  of  17 
warriors  from  **Ononiiote"  defeated  an 
Algonkin  party  under  Teswehat,  the 
one-eyed  chief  of  this  people,  killing  the 
chiefs  son  and  taking  2  women  pnson- 
ers.  This  Iroquois  party  was  afterward 
defeated  by  30  Hurons  and  the  2  women 
were  recaptured. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1666-68 
Father  Bruyas  writes  that  the  Oneida 
were  reputed  the  most  cruel  of  all  the  Iro- 
quois tnbes;  that  they  had  always  made 
war  on  the  Algonkin  and  the  Hurons,  and 
that  two-thirds  of  the  population  of  their 
villages  were  composed  of  the  people  of 
these  two  tribes  who  had  become  Iroquois 
in  temper  and  inclination.  This  mission- 
ary adds  that  the  nature  of  the  Oneida 
was  then  alto^ther  barbarous,  being 
cruel,  sly,  cunning,  and  prone  to  blood- 
shed and  carnage. 

In  1655  a  party  of  60  Oneida  warriors 
was  sent  i^nst'the  Amikwa^  or  Beaver 
Indians.  This  war  was  still  in  progress 
in  1661,  for  in  that  year  2  bands,  one  of 
24  and  the  other  of  30  warriors,  were 
encountered  on  their  way  to  fight  the 
Amikwa. 

Chauchetidre  (letter  in  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  lxii,  185,  1900)  says  that 
"war  is  blazing  in  the  country  of  the 
Outaouaks,"  that  the  Iroquois,  especially 
the  Oneida,  continued  their  hatred  of  the 
Outagami  (Foxes)  and  the  Illinois,  and 
so  have  slain  and  captured  many  Illinois. 
In  1681  they  killea  or  captured  about 
1,000  of  these  unfortunate  people. 

In  1711,  about  half  of  the  Tuscarora 
tribe,  then  dwelling  in  North  Carolina, 
seems  to  have  conspired  with  several 
alien  neighboring  tnbes  and  bands  to 
destroy  the  Carolina  settlers.  The  colon- 
ists, however,  recollecting  the  ancient 
feud  between  the  Southern  and  the  North- 
em  Indians,  allied  themselves  with  the 
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Catawba  and  some  Moskhogean  tribes. 
The  Tuscarora,  sustaining  several  severe 
defeats,  were  finally  driven  from  their 
homes  and  huntiug  grounds.  This  act  of 
the  Southern  Indians  made  the  hatred 
of  the  Iroquois  against  the  Catawba  more 
bitter  and  merciless. 

The  Oneida  were  at  times  friendly  to 
the  French  and  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
while  the  other  Iroquois  were  their  de- 
termined enemies.  A  great  part  of  the 
Oneida  and  the  Tuscarora,  through  the 
influence  of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirk  land,  re- 
mained neutral  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
while  the  majority  of  the  confederation 
of  the  Iroquois  were  divided  and  did  not 
act  as  a  unit  in  this  matter.  Early  in 
that  straggle  the  hostile  Iroquois  tribes 
attacked  the  Oneida  and  burned  one  of 
their  villages,  forcing  them  to  take  refuge 
near  the  Americans  in  the  vicinity  of 
Schenectady,  where  they  remained  until 
the  close  of  the  war.  Shortly  after  the 
main  body  of  the  tribe  returned  to  their 
former  homes.  At  a  later  period  a  con- 
siderable number  emigrated  to  Canada 
and  settled  on  Grand  r.  and  Thames  r.. 
Ontario.  Another  small  band,  called 
Oriskas,  formed  a  new  settlement  at 
Ganowarohare,  a  few  miles  from  the 
main  body  in  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.  At  dif- 
ferent earlier  periods  the  Oneida  adopted 
and  gave  lands  to  the  Tuscarora,  the 
Stockbridges,  and  the  Brothertons.  The 
Tuscarora  afterward  removed  to  land 
granted  by  the  Seneca  in  w.  New  York. 
In  1S46,  having  sold  most  of  thefr  lands 
in  New  York,  the  ^jreater  part  of  the 
Oneida,  together  with  their  last  two 
adopted  tribes,  removed  to  a  tract  on 
Green  bey.  Wis.,  where  they  now  reside. 
Among  tnoee  living  in  New  York  at 
the  time  of  removal  were  two  parties 
-known  respectively  as  the  First  Chris- 
tian, and  the  Second  Christian  or  Orchard 
party. 

The  Oneida  entered  into  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y., 
Oct  22,  1784;  Ft  Harmar,  O.,  Jan.  9, 
1789;  Cknandaigua,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  11, 1794; 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dec  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838;  and  Wash- 
ii^n,  D.  C,  Feb.  3,  1838.  They  also 
held  no  fewer  than  30  treaties  with  the 
State  of  New  York  between  the  years 
1788  and  1842. 

The  estimates  of  Oneida  population  at 
different  periods  are  no  more  satisfactory 
than  those  relating  to  the  other  Iroquois 
tribes.  The  earliest  account  (1660)  gives 
them  500.  They  are  placed  at  1,000  in  1677 
and  1721.  In  1770  they  were  estimated 
at  410,  in  1776  at  628,  and  in  1795  at  660, 
and  were  said  to  have  been  decreasing  for 
a  long  time.  They  number  at  present 
(1906)  about  3,220,  of  whom  286  are  still 
in  New  York,  2,151  under  the  Oneida 


School  Snperintendency  in  Wisconsin, 
783  on  Thames  r.,  Ontario,  besides  those 
settled  among  theother  Iroquois  on  Grand 
r. ,  Ontario.  There  are  no  means  of  learn- 
ing the  number  of  Oneida  who  joined  the 
several  colonies  of  Catholic  Iroquois. 

The  Oneida  towns,  so  far  as  known, 
were:  Awegen,  Brothertown,  Cahun- 
ghage,  Canowdowsa,  Cowassalon,  Chitte- 
nango,  Ganado^,  Hostayuntwa,  Oneida, 
Opolopong,  Onska,  Ossewingo,  Ostoge- 
ron,  Schoherage,  Sevege,  Solocka,  Stock- 
bridge,  Tegasoke,  Teseroken,  Teiosweken, 
and  Tkanetota.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

▲aayints.— Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  nr,  684.  1861.  Aaavot 
lUif*.— Pyrlaeua  (m.  1750)  quoted  m  Am.  Antiq., 
IV,  75,  1881.  Aim«foiits.— Bacquevllle  de  la 
Potherie,  Hi»t.  Am^r.  Septent.,  in,  8,  1758. 
Anoyints.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8..  XX vi.. 
852, 1877.  Hogh-na-TOtt-tan-af h-tau^-«aiifA.— Ma- 
canley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176,  1829^  Eoii]iehi«ats.~Hen- 
nepln,  New  DiscoY.,  map.  1698.  EnniedM.—Doc. 
ol  1676  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Htet.,  xni,  500,  1881. 
Jaaadoah.— Morse,  Am.  Geoff.,  i,  454,  1819  (here 
uaed  for  IroquolB  generally),  laaitoa.— Law»on 
(ITOe)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
826,  1857  (incorrectly  given  as  Lawson's  form). 
Jenaitot.— Law8on  (1709).  Hint.  Car.,  82,  1860. 
Vatioa  da  la  Piana.Wefl.  Kel.  1669.  7.  1858. 
Ve-ar-da-oa-dar-go'-war.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.. 
98,1851(councilname).  VttharoateqaoaA.~Wei8er 
(1750)  in  Pa.  Col.  Rec.,  v,  477,  1851.  Ve-haw-ra- 
tah-ga.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  185, 1829.  Ve-haw- 
re-tah-ga-wa]&.~Beanchamp  in  Bull.  78,  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  161. 1906.  Ve-haw-teh-tah-go.— Cudck, 
Six  Nations.  16.  1828.  Ke'yutka.— Gatschet,  Sen- 
eca MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Seneca  name).  Va'yutka- 
aaaa'adahuada.— Ibid,  (another  Seneca  name). 
Vihamatagoa.— FyrlKUs  (ra.  1750)  in  Am.  Antiq., 
IV,  75.  1881.  Hiharoataquoa.— Weiser  (1743),  op. 
cit,  IV.  664,  1851.  mhatOoaadagowa.— J.  N.  B. 
Hewitt,  inf  n,  1907  (•  they  are  large  trees':  politi- 
cal name),  jfihorontagowa.— Benson  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5.  Ill,  1848.  Kioadago'a.— 
Gatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (*large trees': 
Seneca  name).  Kiunda-ko'wa.— Gatschet,  Seneca 
MS..  1882  (large  trees').  Onayauts.— Writer 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,4, 1848.  Oaa- 
jiuta.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nat.,  app.,  68,  1747. 
O-aa-yote'-ki-o-BO.— Morgan.  League  Iroq.,  52, 1851. 
Oaeldaa.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  527, 1878 
(misprint).  Oaoydet.— Humphreys,  Acct.,  294, 
1780  (misprint).  O-naa-ya-ta-aa-eaii.— Barton, New 
Views. app.,  6, 1798.  Onedea.— Albany  Conf.  ( 1 737) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  98,  1855.  Oaedoes.— 
Colden  (1788),  ibid.,  123.  Ontiadas.— Writer  of 
1792  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  i.  287. 1806. 
Oaeiadda.— Doc.  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
in,  482,  1868.  Oaeiadet.— Allyn  (1666)  in  Maw. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  8a  B. .  X ,  63, 1849.  Oaeidaas.— Dud- 
ley (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 2d  s.,  viii,244, 
1819.  Oaeidas.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Xlll.  602,  1881.  Oaeidea.— Andros  (1679). 
ibid..  Ill,  277,  1853.  Oaddoaa.— Colhoun  (1753). 
Ibid . ,  VI .  821 ,  1856.  Onaids.— Vernon  ( 1697 ) ,  ibid . , 
IV,  289. 1854.  Onc^jdaa.— Wessels  (1693),  ibid.,  60. 
Oaaio^hroBOB.-Jes.  Rel.  1640.  85,  1858.  Oaeiotoh- 
ronoBi.— Ibid.,  1646,  84,  1858.  OaeiSohroaons.— 
Ibid.,  1689.  67, 1858.  Oaeioaki.— Coxe.  Carolana. 
56. 1741 .  Oneloonmoaa.— Courcelles  (1670 )  in  Ma  r- 
gry,  D^.,  I.  178,  1876.  Onaiout.— Jes.  Rel.  1666, 
12,  1858  (village).  OnaiStohanmons.-Jes.  Rel. 
1646,  84.  1858.  On^oatohroaaoBS.— Ibid.,  1656,  17, 
1858.  Oaei-ya-ta-aagh-a.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  II, 
185,  1829.  Oaeiyutaa.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Col  1 . .  1st  8. ,  X ,  146. 1849.  Onejda.— Wrax- 
all  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  857,  1855. 
Oaejdea.— Cortland  (1687).  ibid.,  lii,  435.  1853. 
Oartoast.— Louis  XIV  (1699),  ibid.,  IX,  698. 1855. 
Oaeotas.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S..  xxvi.  362, 
1877.  0ae©ttt.-Je8.  Rel.  l&'ie,  10,  1858  (village). 
OaeoatohoueroaoBS.— Jes.  Rel.  1656, 10. 1858.  Oaey- 
adea— Doa.  of  1679  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii. 
536,  1881.    Onaydaa.— Doc.  of  1677,  ibid.,  xiii,  510, 
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1881.  On«yd»yi.— Albany Conf.  (1748), ibid.,  vi, 447, 
1855.  Oneydtn.— Markham  (1691),  ibid.,  in,  807, 
1853.  Oneydet.— LiviDgston  (1677),  ibid.,  xili.  510. 
1881.  OneydoM.— Livingston  (1720).  ibid.,  v.  565. 
1855.  Oneydeyi.— Albany Conf.  ( 1751), ibid.. vi. 719, 
1855.  OneydoM.— Marshe  (1744)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.. 8d8.,vii,  196, 1838.  Oneydos.— 01ark9on(1691) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  in,  814,  1853.  Oneyds.^ 
Fletcher  (1693),  ibid.,  iv.  65,  1854,  Oneyede.— 
Dongan  (1688).  ibid.,  521.  Oneyonto.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  100,  1816.  Oneyoust.— Denon- 
ville  (1685)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  282, 1866. 
Oneyuto.— Macauley.N.Y.,ii,176.1829.  Oniadas.— 
Carver,  Travels,  172,  1778.  Oniadea.— Coursey 
(1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  657,  1881. 
Onidt.^Homann  Heirs  map,  1756.  Oniedaa. — 
Vetch  (1719)  in  N.  Y.  Ikkj.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  631, 1855. 
Oniedea.— Albany  Conf.  (1746),  ibid.,  vi,  317, 1865. 
Onioets.— Coxe,  Carolana,  56,  1741.  Oaioutoha- 
ronona.— Jea.  Kel.  1646,  8, 1858.  Oniouto.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  164, 1856.  Oaiyoutht.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816.  0-ni-yu-U.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176,  1829.  Oniyutaaufha.— 
Ibid.,  274.  Onneioohrouioiu.-Jes.  Kel.  1648,  46, 
1858.  Onneiotohronnons.^Ies.  Rel.  1658,  3,  1868. 
Onneioust.— Bniyas  (1673)  in  Margry.  D<^c.,  i,  242, 
1875.  Oimeiont.—yaudreuil  (1712).  ibid.,  41.  Onnei- 
outohoueroiuma.— Jes.Rel.1666,14,1868.  Oimeioute. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1664, 34, 1858.  OnneiStheronnoa.^res.  Rel. 
1660, 6. 1858.  0ii]ieioutliroii]ions.-Je8.  Rel.  1657.  34. 
1858.  Onnijioust.— Bellin,  map,  1756.  Onnejoonro- 
nona.— Jee.  Rel.  1652,  86,  1858.  Onneioust.— Louis 
XIV  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  697, 1856. 
Onaajouta.— Jes.  Rel.  1669,  7,  1858.  Onneydea— 
Dongan  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  in,  438, 186S. 
OnnayotoJironoii.— Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1858.  Oane- 
yottth.— Charlevoix,  Voy  to  N.  Am.,  ii,  26,  1761, 
OB]io(OBtea.~Charlevoix  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  555. 1853.  Onnoyotea.— Lahontan. 
New  Voy..  i,  157,  1708.  Onneyoute.— Ibid.,  map. 
Onodos. — Coxe.  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Oaoioohrho- 
nona.— Jes.  Rel.  1635,  84, 1858.  Oaojake.— La  Mon- 
tagne  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin,  855. 1881. 
Onoyats.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xxvi,  352. 
1877.  Onoyauto.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  in,  252. 1863.  Onoyote.— Pouchot.  map 
(1758),  ibid.,  X,  694,  1858.  OnoyouU.— Lahontan. 
New  Voy.,  i,  23,  1703.  Oaoyuto.— La  Tour,  map, 
1779.  Onyadea.— Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  in,  250,  1858.  Oaydaaa,— Harris,  Voy. 
and  Trav.,  n.  811, 1764.  Oayedauna.— Leisler  (1690) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  700. 1858.  Otatnghtes.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176,  1829  (chiefs  name). 
Onioohrhoaoiui.— Jes.  Rel.  1635, 84, 1858  (misprint). 
OuB^nroatha.— Baudry  des  Lod^res,  Voy.  &  la  Le., 
243,  1802.  Tau-hur-lin-dagh-co-wauch.— Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II,  186,  1829.  T'wi'-rd-aa.— Hewitt,  infn. 
1886  (Tuscarora  name).  TXniades.  — Coursey  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin,  658,  1881.  Uniu- 
Uka.— Gatschet,  Tuscarora  MS.,  1885  (former 
Tuscarora  name).  WUssone.— Heckewelder. 
Hist.  Inds.,  99,1876  ('makers  of  stone  pipes': 
Delaware  name;  applied  also  to  other  Indians 
who  excelled  in  that  art). 

Oneida.  One  of  the  chief  and  first 
known  villages  of  the  Oneida  people,  and 
which  within  historical  times  has  been 
removed  to  several  new  situations.  It 
seems  to  have  been  originally  a  town  of 
the  Wolf  clan,  for  it  is  so  enumerated  in 
the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the  Condolence 
Council  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois; 
the  Wolf  clan  constituted  one  of  the  two 
phratries  in  the  tribal  council  of  the 
Oneida.  Arent  Van  Curler,  who  visited 
this  town  in  1634,  wrote  that  it  was  situ- 
ated oh  a  high  hill  and  defended  by  two 
rows  of  palisades;  in  the  ramparts  were 
two  gates,  one  on  the  w.  side,  over  which 
were  standing  **3  wooden  images,  of  cut 
(carved?)  wood,  like  men,"  adorned  with 
8  scalps,  and  the  other,  on  the  e.  side, 
adorned  with  only  one  scalp;  the  western 
gate  was  3i  ft  wide,  while  the  other  was 


only  2  ft  He  wrote  that  this  palisade 
was  767  paces  in  circumference,  and  that 
within  it  were  66  lodges,  **much  better, 
higher,  and  more  finished  than  all  those 
others  w^e  saw/'  Those  seen  by  Van 
Curler  and  his  companions  were  the  Mo- 
hawk castles.  Of  the  first  Mohawk  cas- 
tle Van  Curler  wrote:  ** There  stood  but 
36  houses,  in  rows  like  streets,  so  that 
we  could  pass  nicely.  The  houses  are 
made  and  covered  with  bark  of  trees, 
and  mostly  flat  at  the  top.  Some  are 
100.  90,  or  SOpaces  long,  and  22  or  23  ft 
high.  .  .  .  The  houses  were  full  of  com 
that  they  lay  in  store,  and  we  saw  maize; 
ves,  in  some  houses  more  than  300 
bushels."  His  description  of  the  third 
Mohawk  castle,  then  called  Sohanidisse, 
or  Rehanadisse,  follows:  **  On  a  very  high 
hill  stood  32  lodges,  like  the  other  ones. 
Some  were  100,  90,  or  80  paces  long;  in 
every  lodge  we  saw  4,  5,  or  6  fireplaces 
where  cooking  went  on."  Some  of  the 
lodges  were  finished  with  wooden  fronts, 
painted  with  all  sorts  of  beasts,  and  in 
some  of  them  were  found  very  good  axes, 
French  shirts,  coats,  and  razors,  and 
lodges  were  seen  where  **60,  70  and  more 
dried  salmon  were  hanging."  While  in 
the  Oneida  castle  Van  Curler  witnessed 
the  conclusion  of  a  temporary  peace  com- 
pact between  the  Oneida  and  the  French 
Indians  for  purposes  of  trade  for  four 
years.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  **  Cas- 
tle Enneyuttehage,  or  Sinnekens."  The 
Oneida,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Cayuga 
were  named  respectively  Onneyatte,*  On- 
ondaga, and  Koyockure  (for  Koyockwe), 
which  indicates  that  the  tribal'divisions 
of  the  Iroquois  were  well  known  to  the 
narrator  at  this  period.  This  town  was 
probably  on  one  of  the  early  Oneida  village 
sites  in  the  upper  valley  of  Oneida  cr., 
not  far  from  Onskany  cr.,  and.according^ 
to  Van  (Xirler*8  estimate,  75  or  80  m.  w. 
of  the  Mohawk  castle  of  Tenotoge  (Tio- 
nontogen?) ;  it  was  situated  on  the  b.  side 
of  Oneida  cr.,  and  Van  Curler  saw  n.  w, 
of  it,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  creek,  **  tre- 
mendously high  land  that  seemed  to  lie 
in  the  clouds/ '  Just  before  reaching  the 
castle  he  saw  three  graves,  ''just  like  our 
graves  in  length  andheight;  usually  their 
graves  are  round."  These  graves  were 
surrounded  with  palisades,  nicely  closed 
up,  and  painted  red,  white,  and  black. 
The  grave  of  a  chief  had  an  entrance,  and 
at  the  top  there  was  **  a  big  wooden  bird, 
and  all  around  were  painted  dogs,  and 
deer,  and  snakes,  and  other  blasts." 
Such  was  the  chief  Oneida  town  of  1634. 
While  with  the  Oneida  Van  Curler  wit- 
nessed apparently  a  part  of  the  New  Year 
ceremonials  of  the  Iroquois,  which  he  re- 
garded as  so  much  "foolery." 

According  to  Greenhalgn,  who  visited 
the  Oneida  in  1677,  they  had  only  one 
town,    **  newly   settled,    double   stock- 
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adoed/'  containing  about  100  houses  and 
200  warriors,  situated  20  {sic)  m.  from 
Oneida  cr.  and  30  m.  s.  of  Mohawk  r. ;  it 
had    but  little  cleared    land,    **80  that 
they  are  forced  to  send  to  ye  Onondago's 
to  buy  corne.*'    This  village,  therefore, 
was  not  situated  on  the  site  visited  by 
Van  Curler.     In  Aug.  1696  a  principal 
town  of  the  Oneida  was  burned  oy  Vau- 
dreuil,  a  lieutenant  of  Count  Frontenac. 
In  1756  Sir  WilUam  Johnson  (N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  101,  1856)  employed 
the  name  Onawaraghhare  to  designate  a 
place  regarded  as  suitable  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  fort,  thus  showing  that  at  that 
time  there  was  a  village  called   **Cano- 
waroghere."     In  1762  Lieut  Guy  John- 
son, starting  from  German  Flats,  visited 
the  Oneida  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii, 
512,  1856).     The  first  town  reached  he 
called  **  Upper  Oneida  Castle,'*  and  also 
simply   **  Oneida."    Thence  he  went  to 
"  Canowaroghere,  a  new  village  of  the 
Oneidas."    On  Sauthier's  map  of  Jan.  1, 
1779,  3  Oneida  villages  are  placed  in  the 
valley  of  Oneida  cr.:  (1)   Old  Oneyda 
CB8t(le),    placed  b.  of  the    headwaters 
of  Oneida  cr.  and  n.  of  the  junction  of 
the  trails  from  Ft  Schuyler  and  from  Ft 
Herkermer;    (2)  Ctoowaroghare,   lower 
down  the  valley  at  the  junction  of  the 
trails  from  Ft  Schuyler  and  Ft  Stanwix, 
and  on  the  left    link  of  Oneida   cr.; 
(3)   New  Onevda  Castle,  on  the  right 
bank  of  Oneida  cr.,  at  the  junction  of 
the  trails  from  his  Canowaroghare  and 
from  Ft  Stanwix,  and  on  the  trail  lead- 
ing from  Canowaroghare  to  the  Royal 
Blockhouse  on  Wood  cr.    Two  of  these, 
if  not  all  of  them,  were  contemporary. 
In  1774  the  Montauk  Indians  were  to  be 
settled  at  Canowaroghare.    At  Oneida  in 
1667  was  founded  tne  mission  of  Saint 
Pran^ia  Xavier. 

In  a  note  attached  to  the  original  of  a 
Paris  document  of  1757  (N.  Y.  IXkj.  Hist,, 
i»526.  1849)  the  ''great  Oneida  village" 
is  said  to  be  *  *  two  leagues  from  the  Lake,  * ' 
and  that  within  it  the  English  had  con- 
rtructcd  a  "picket  Fort  with  four  bas- 
tions," which  however  had  been  de- 
rtroyed  by  the  Oneida  in  pursuance  of  a 
promise  nrmde  b^  them  to  the  Marquis  de 
Vaud  reui  1.  Th  is  note  adds  that  a  second 
Oneida  village,  called  *  *  the  little  village, ' ' 
was  situated  "on  the  bank  of  the  Lake." 
It  is  th  us  seen  that  the  site  and  the  name 
haveshif ted  from  place  to  place,  but  were 
restricted  to  the  valleys  of  Oneida  cr.  and 
npper  Oriskany  cr.  The  name  Canowa- 
ntghare  is  the  modem  name  of  the  city 
of  Oneida  and  of  the  Indian  settlement 
ntoated  about  2  m.  s.,  in  Madison  co., 
K.  Y.  In  1666-68  (Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites 
«i.,  u,  121,  1899)  Father  Brayas  wrote 
that  "Onneiout"  was  situated  on  an 
exnineoce  whence  a  great  portion  of  the 


surrounding  country  could  be  seen,  were 
the  environing  forest  cut  away;  that 
**  there  is  no  river  or  lake,  except  at  5 
leagues  distant  from  the  town;"  that 
more  than  half  the  population  was  com- 
posed of  **Algc)nquins  and  Hurons,"  and 
that  the  Oneida  had  never  spoken  of 
peace  until  within  two  years.  The 
Oneida  have  settlements  in  Canada  and 
in  Wisconsin  at  Green  Bay,  but  these  are 
not  towns.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Aw^ot— Schweinite,  Life  of  Zeisberger.  66,  1870 
(error;  Oneida,  not  Tuscarora,  town).  Oaaawa- 
rochare.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  611,  1866. 
Gaiiowarofhere.-^ohnflon  (1762),  ibid.,  612. 
Dononiiot^— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  Thwaites  ed.,  xxix, 
228,  1898.  Saaeyattekace.— Van  Curler  /l634^) 
In  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n  1896,  H  18%.  Oaa6-a- 
16-liale.~BcaQchamp,  Aborig.  Place  Names  of 
N.  Y.,  108,  1907.  Onawanchkare.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  101,  1866.  Oaeiout— Jes.  Rel.  1666, 
Thwaites  ed.,  xui.  81,  1899.  Oaejoost.— Paris 
Doc.  (1696)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Hist.,  i,  830,  1849.  One- 
oat.— Jes.  Rel.  1666,  Thwaites  ed.,  xlii,  77,  1899. 
Onsyotj.— Jes.  Rel.,  index,  1868.  Onieoate.-Jes. 
Rel.,  Index,  1868.  Onneiou.— Ibid..  Thwaites  ed., 
Lxvi.  187,  1900.  Onneioute.~Ibid..  index,  1901. 
Onneyatts.— Van  Curler  (1634^)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist. 
Aas'n  1896,  96,  1896.  OnniaSta.— Jes.  Rel.  1646, 4. 
1868.  OBBonioU.-Jes.  Rel..  index.  1868.  Oaon- 
iiot<.^res.  Rel.  1646,  61,  1868.  Oaoniots.  — Jes. 
Rel.  1647,  9.  1868.  Oaoinete.^res.  Rel.  1646,  32, 
1868.  OaM^ot^— Ibid.,  33.  Onneiout-Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  LZI,  166.  1900.  Ouaejoat.— Ibid.. 
164.  Ouaaeiout.— Ibid.,  166.  Biaaskeas'  Gastle.— 
Van  Curler  (1634-6)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist.  Ass'n  1896, 
92,  1896.  Tkaao-^ha'.— Hewitt,  infn.  1907 
(Onondaga  name).  Tkano"'waHi'ha*r.— Hewitt, 
infn,  1907  (Tuscarora  name). 

Oneidai  of  the  Thamei.  A  hody  of 
Oneida,  numbering  783  in  1906,  resiaing 
on  a  reservation  of  5,271  acres  on  Thames 
r.,  in  Delaware  tp.,  Middlesex  co.,  near 
Strathroy,  Ontario.  Their  principal  oc- 
cupation is  day  labor,  and  a  few  of  them 
are  good  farmers.  They  are  industrious 
and  law-abiding,  and  while  some  of  them 
are  progressing  well,  on  the  whole  their 
progress  is  slow. 

Oneka.  A  Mohegan  chief  of  Connect- 
icut, eldest  son  and  successor  of  the 
celebrated  Uncas;  bom  about  1640,  died 
1710.  In  1659,  under  the  name  Owa- 
necco,  he  joined  with  his  father  and  his 
brother,  Attawenhood,  in  deeding  a 
tract  9  m.  square  for  the  settlement  of 
the  town  of  Norwich,  Oneka  signing 
with  the  totem  of  a  bird.  In  1661  he 
made  an  attack,  with  70  men,  on  one  of 
Massasoit's  villages,  killing  3  persons  and 
taking  6  prisoners.  In  1675,  at  the  in- 
stance of  iJncas,  he  went  to  Boston,  with 
two  brothers  and  50  warriors,  to  offer 
their  services  to  the  English  a^nst  the 
Wampanoag  under  King  Philip,  which 
were  accepted,  and  shortly  after  his 
party  almost  captured  this  noted  leader. 
In  1679  Uncas  and  Oneka  made  a  grant 
of  600  acres  to  the  county  for  rebuilding 
the  jail,  and  two  years  later  the  General 
Court  gave  its  consent  that  Uncas  Hhould 
deed  his  lands  to  Oneka.  The  latter  had 
a  son  named  Mahomet,  or  Mawhotaott 
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Onekagonoka.  A  former  Mohawk  town, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Mohawk  r., 
at  its  confluence  with  Schoharie  r.,  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Fort  Hunter, 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  visited 
in  1634  by  Arent  Van  Curler  (Corlaer), 
who  referred  to  it  as  the  first  castle,  built 
on  a  high  hill  and  consisting  of  *' 36  houses, 
in  rows  like  streets.  .  .  The  houses  were 
made  and  covered  with  Imrk  of  trees, 
and  mostly  are  flat  at  the  top.  Some 
are  100,  90,  or  80  paces  long  and  22  and 
23  ft.  high.  .  .  The  houses  were  full  of 
com  that  they  lay  in  store,  and  we  saw 
maize;  yes,  in  some  of  the  houses  more 
than' 300  bushels.  .  .  We  lived  a  Quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  fort  in  a  small  house, 
because  a  good  manv  savages  in  the  castle 
died  of  smallpox.*'  Speaking  of  Adri- 
ochten,  the  principal  chief  of  the  One- 
ka^ncka  castle.  Van  Curler  adds:  "The 
chief  showed  me  his  idol;  it  was  a  head, 
with  the  teeth  sticking  out;  it  was  dressed 
in  red  cloth.  Others  have  a  snake,  a 
turtle,  a  swan,  a  crane,  a  pigeon,  or  the 
like  for  their  idols,  to  tell  me  fortune; 
they  think  they  will  always  have  luck  in 
doing  so."  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Oneniote  ( 'projecting  stone.* — Hewitt). 
A  former  Cayuga  village,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Oneida,  on  Cayuga  lake, 
N.  Y.  It  became  greatly  reduced  in  the 
war  with  the  Hurons  in  the  middle  of 
the  17th  century,  and  resorted  to  a  com- 
mon Iroquois  expedient  in  perpetuating 
its  people  by  sending  to  the  Mohawk, 
their  neighbors,  **for  some  men  to  be 
married  to  the  girls  and  women  who  had 
remained  without  husbands,  in  order 
that  the  nation  should  not  perish.  This 
is  why  the  Iroquois  ( Mohawk)  name  this 
village  their  child.**  { w.  m.  b^ 

Onneiot^  - Jes.  Rel.  16&3, 18, 1858.  Onneiout.— Ibid. 
0imie8te.-^e8.  Rel.  1646,  4,  1858.  OnoniioU.— Jes. 
Rel.  1646. 51 ,  1858.  Oiioiii[oU.-Je8.  Rel.  1647,9, 1858. 
Onoi^ete.— Jes.  Rel.  1645,  32,  1858.  Ononjot^.— 
Ibid.,  88. 

Onentisati.  A  Huron  village  in  Tiny 
township,  Ontario,  first  mentioned  in 
1635.  (w.  M.  B. ) 

Onentiaati.— Jes.  Rel.  16S5, 89, 1868.  Onnentistati.— 
Ibid. 

Onepowetepewenenewak  ( Onlpouisihir 
v^n^nhtUg,  'people  of  death  river*).  A 
former  Chippewa  band  in  Minnesota.  Cf. 
Nibo  wmbiuinin  \wa  k. 

inifM  8^  Weneiiewok.^Loiig,  Exped.  St 
Peter's  R.,  ii.  153,  1824.  Onipowiubiwininhrfc.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1905  (correct  form). 

Oneronon.  An  unidentified  tribe  living 
a.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640. — Jes.  Rel. 
1640,  35,  1858. 

Onextaoo.  A  former  rancheria,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  San  J'lan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  557,  note,  1886. 

Oneyana.  Alias  Beech  Tree.  An  Oneida 
chief  at  the  treaty  of  1788,  and  calle<l  Peter 
Oneyana  at  the  treaty  of  1785.    In  1792 


Beech  Tree  was  the  principal  chief  and 
quite  infiuentiai,  witnessing  the  Cayuga 
treaty  of  1789  and  the  Onondaga  treaty 
of  1790,  and  signing  the  letters  of  1786 
and  1787.  As  Onyanta,  or  Beech  Tree, 
he  signed  Col.  Harper's  deed.  He  prob- 
ably died  before  1795.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Ongniaahra  ( ^  bisected  bottomland  * ) . 
A  village  of  the  Neutrals,  situated  in  1626- 
50  on  Niagara  r.,  one  day*s  journey  from 
the  Seneca.  This  is  the  French  spelling 
of  the  ancient  Huron  pronunciation  of  the 
name,  which,  written  by  Ei^lish  writers 
from  IroQuois  utterance,  has  become 
"Niagara."  *  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Ongmarahronon.— Jes.  Rel.  1640, 35,1858  (m  misprint 
for  ni:  name  of  the  people).  0]igniaahra.^Jei«. 
Rel .  1641. 75. 1858  ( ui misprint  (orni) .  Ouaroronon.— 
De  la  Roche  Dallion  in  Sagard,  Hist,  du  Canada, 
m,  804,  1866  (tt  misprint  for  n,  and  second  o 
for  a). 

Ongovehenok.  A  Nuwukmiut  Eskimo 
settlement  near  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska.— 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Onia.  A  former  village  of  the  Papago, 
probably  in  Pima  co.,  Ariz.,  contaimng  8 
CEunilies  in  1865. — Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  135,  1865. 

Oniimah.  A  settlement  in  Port  San 
Juan,  8.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit 
Col.,  probably  inhabited  by  the  Pa- 
cheenant. — Bnt.  and  U.  S.  Survey  Map, 
1882. 

Onixaymat.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  6an  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. 

Onextaoo.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  898,  1897. 
Onixaymas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23, 1860. 

Onkot  ( Onf-hoC ) .  A  former  Chumashan 
village  in  Ventura  co.,  CaL — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Onktokadan.  A  tribe,  not  identified, 
said  to  have  been  exterminated  by  the 
Foxes.  According  to  Sioux  tradition  they 
lived  on  the  St  Croix  r.  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  (Neill,  Minn.,  144,  1858). 

Onkwe  lyede  ('a  human  being  one  is 
standing').  A  traditional  Iroquois  town 
of  the  Tortpise  clan ;  so  enumerated  in  the 
list  of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of 
the  Condolence  Council  of  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois.  Nothing  is  known  defi- 
nitely as  to  its  situation.  See  Hale,  Iroq. 
Book  of  Rites,  118, 1883.      (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Onnahee.  A  former  Seneca  town,  placed 
byConover  (Seneca  Villages,  3,  1889)  on 
the  E.  side  ot  Fall  brook,  in  the  w.  part  of 
lot  20,  town  of  Hopewell,  Ontarioco.,N.  Y. 
In  1719  this  was  one  of  the  **furthere8t 
castles  of  the  Cenecas,'*  i.  e.  farthest  west- 
ward, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
Onaffhee.— Schnylerand  Livingston  (1719)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V.  542, 1865.  Oaaho.  -Doc.  of  1719. 
ibid.,  528.  Onnaohee.-- Cammerhoff  quoted  by 
Conover,  Seneca  Villages,  3, 1889. 

Onnighiieianairone.  One  of  the  6  ''cas- 
tles" of  the  Denighcariages  ^Amikwa) 
near  Michilimackinac,  Mich.,  in  1723. — 
Albany  Conf.  (1723)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  693,  ia55. 
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Onnontare  (Mohawk:  *it  mountain  is 
present* — Hewitt).  A  Cayuga  town  in 
1670  (J€«.  Rel.  1670,  63,  1858).  From 
remains  found  there  it  seems  to  have  been 
1.  of  Seneca  r.,  and  at  Bluff  point,  near 
Fox  Ridge,  Cayuga  co.,  N.  Y.  It  may 
have  derived  its  name  from  the  moderate 
elevation  above  the  marsh,  or  from  Fort 
bill,  which  is  plainly  in  sight  In  1670  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Saint  Ren^ 
and  adjoined  the  marshes  by  whose  name 
the  river  was  often  known.  ( w.  m.  b.) 
OBBOBtw*.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  68, 1868.  Sftint  Bene.— 
Ibid.  (misBion  name). 

Onnontioga  ('people  of  Onontio,'  i.  e. 
French  Incuans,  Montreal  Indians,  Quebec 
Indians).  A  people,  conquered  by  the 
Iroquois,  living  in  1670  among  the  Seneca 
in  the  village  of  Kanagaro,  which  was 
made  up  almost  entirely  of  incorporated 
remnants  of  the  conquered  Onnontioga, 
Hurons,  and  Neutrals.  Gen.  J.  8.  Clark 
placed  them  at  Waverly,  N.  Y.,  at  or 
near  Spanish  hill,  and  this  seems  prob- 
able, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Oneatiota Jes.  Rel.  1670,  60.  1868.    Oanoa-Tio- 

ne.~8bea  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  206, 1864. 
Onontiofae.— Conorer,  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva 
MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Onoalagona  ('big  head.' — Hewitt).  A 
Mohawk  village,  about  1620,  on  the  site  of 
Schenectady,  Schenectady  co.,  N.  Y.  A 
band,  taking  its  name  from  the  village, 
occupied  the  immediate  vicinity  in  more 
modem  times.  It  is  said  by  Macauley, 
with  little  foundation  in  feet,  that  the  vil- 
lage was  built  on  thesiteof  a  still  older  one, 
which  had  been  the  principal  village  of  the 
tribe  and  was  called  Connoharriegoharrie 
(Kano»' waro*hft^re'  ?) .  (j.  m.  ) 

Pea  -mo  •  haTrie-fo-harTJe.—Schoolcraft  quoted  by 
Rottenber,  Tnbe<i  Hudson  R. ,  896, 1872.  Oon-nufh- 
harie^vfb-harie.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  II,  96.  1^. 
Okao-wal-a-gaatle. — Ibid.  0-no-a*ui-fone'-Aa.-- 
Mofgan,  League  Iroq.,  474, 1861  (Mohawk  name}. 
Orea-nyirii-wvrrie-gii^ire.— Ruttenber.TribesHua- 
8oa  R.,  898, 1872  (quoted  form). 

OnoekatiiL.  An  Esopus  chief  who  signed 
an  agreement  with  Gov.  Nicolls  in  1665. 
He  was  a  chief  in  the  preceding  year  and 
one  of  the  five  Esopus  sachems  present  at 
the  treaty  of  1669.  Ruttenber  calls  him 
Onackatin  or  Oghgotacton.     (w.  m.  b.^ 

Onomio  (O-rKZ-mi-o).  A  former  Cnu- 
mashan  village  between  Pt  Concepcion 
and  Santa  &rbai^  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
DOW  called  La  Gaviota. — Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

OaoBch ataronon  (Huron  name).  An 
Alfsonkin  tribe  or  band  that  occupied  the 
dirtrict  near  Montreal,  Canada,  between  St 
Lawrence  and  Ottawa  rs.,  and  wintered 
near  the  Hurons.  In  1642  they  were  but 
a  remnant.  They  claimed  to  have  been 
the  original  occupants  of  Montreal  id.  and 
of  a  large  territory  on  both  sides  of  the  St 
Lawrence.  They  said  they  had  been  con- 
qoered  and  dispersed  by  the  Hurons,  who 
were  then  their  enemies,  and  that  the 
survivors  of  the  war  had  taken  refuge 
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with  the  Abnaki  or  the  Iroquois  or  had 
joined  the  Hurons.  Hochelaga,  the  vil- 
lage found  on  the  island  by  Cartier  in 
1^5,  was  occupied  by  an  Iroquoian  tribe, 
but,  according  to  Gatschet,  the  remains 
of  a  second  village  about  2  m.  from  its 
site  have  been  discovered.  This  would 
clear  the  confusion  as  to  the  stock  of  the 
former  occupants  of  the  island.  Shea 
suggests  that  the  names  Huron  and  Iro- 
cfioia  have  been  transposed,  which  is 
likely.  Charlevoix  says  that  there  was 
a  tradition  that  the  Ononchataronon  were 
at  one  time  at  war  with  the  Algonkin,  and 
that  they  were  drawn  into  an  ambuscade 
and  entirely  destroyed.  He  adds  that 
at  the  time  of  his  visit  (1721)  they  had 
ceased  to  exist  This  traaition,  however, 
seems  doubtful.  According  to  the  Jesuit 
Relations,  at  the  general  peace  of  1646  the 
French  induced  the  Ononchataronon  to 
settle  again  on  the  island,  but  they  soon 
scattered  on  account  of  the  Iroquois. 
It  seems  they  were  met  with  as  early  as 
1609  by  Champlain,  as  Iroquet,  oneof  their 
chiefs,  was  with  him  at  this  time.  The 
missionaries  described  them  as  arrogant, 
given  to  superstition  and  debauchery,  and 
very  cruel.  (J-  M-) 

Vfttion  d'Iroqaet.— Jes.  Rel.  1638,  29,  1858.  Onnon- 
•hftroanoB«.^Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  9, 1761. 
Oiinoatohanma<ms.--€harlevoix,  Jour.  Voy.,  1. 174, 
1761.  0iionteluitanuioiu.-Je8.  Rel.  1646.  34,  1858. 
OnoatohAtaronona.-^es.  Rel.  1641,  57, 1858.  Onon- 
tehfttaronons.— J es.  Rel .1643, 61. 1858.  SuAteluitoio- 
iioiui.-^e8.  Rel.  1641, 29, 186$.  duBoatoharonnout. — 
McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  81.  1854. 
OaBou]itohataroaBonfak.^Je9.  Rel.  1658,  22,  1858. 
Ountohataroiuiounn.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34,  1858. 
Troqoet. —Champlain  (1615),  (Euvres,  iv,56, 1858. 

Onondaga  ( OnofltA*^ge%  *  on,  or  on  top  of, 
the  hill  or  mountain').  An  important 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  confederation, 
formerly  living  on  the  mountain,  lake, 
and  creek  bearing  their  name,  in  the 
present  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  extend- 
ing northward  to  L.  Ontario  and  south- 
ward perhaps  to  the  waters  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. In  the  Iroquois  councils  they 
are  known  as  Hodisefinageta,  *they  (are) 
the  name  bearers.*  Their  principal  vil- 
lage, also  the  capital  of  the  confederation, 
was  called  Onondaga,  Later  Onondaga 
Castle;  it  was  situated  from  before  1654 
to  1681  on  Indian  hill,  in  the  present  town 
of  Pompey,  and  in  1677  contained  140  cab- 
ins. It  was  removed  to  Butternut  cr., 
where  the  fort  was  burned  in  1696.  In 
1720  it  was  again  removed  to  Onondaga 
cr.,  and  their  present  reserve  is  in  that 
valley,  a  few  miles  s.  of  the  lake  (Beau- 
champ,  infn,  1907). 

The  Onondaga  of  Grand  River  res., 
Canada,  have  9  clans,  namely:  Wolf, 
Tortoise  (Turtle?),  Bear,  Deer,  Eel,  Bea- 
ver, Ball,  Plover  (Snipe?),  and  Pigeon- 
hawk.  The  Wolf,  Bear,  Plover,  Ball, 
and  Pigeonhawk  clans  have  each  only  one 
federal  chiefship;  the  Beaver,  Tortoise 
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and  £el  clans  have  each  two  federal 
chie&hips,  while  the  Deer  clan  has  three. 
The  reason  for  this  marked  difference  in 
the  quotas  of  chiefiships  for  the  several 
clans  is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  may 
be  due  to  the  adoption  of  groups  of  per- 
sons who  already  possessed  chiefship 
titles.  In  federal  ceremonial  and  social 
assemblies  the  Onondaga  by  rightof  mem- 
bership therein  take  their  places  with  the 
tribal  phratry  of  the  **  Three  Brothers," 
of  which  the  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca  are 
the  other  two  members;  but  in  federal 
councils — those  in  which  sit  the  federal 
representatives  of  all  the  five  (latterly 
six)  Iroquois  tribes — ^the  Onond^  trihie 
itself  constitutes  a  tribal  phratry,  while 
the  Mohawk  and  the  Seneca  together 
form  a  second,  and  the  Oneida  and  the 
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Cayuga  orij^nallj^,  and  latterly  the  Tus- 
carora,  a  third  tribal  phratry.  The  fed- 
eral council  is  orcanized  on*  the  basis  of 
these  three  tribal  phratries.  The  func- 
tions of  the  Onondaga  phratry  are  in 
many  respects  similar  to  those  of  a  judge 
holding  court  with  a  jury.  The  question 
before  the  council  is  discussed  respectively 
by  the  Mohawk  and  Seneca  tribes  on 
the  one  side,  and  then  by  the  Oneida, 
the  Cayuga,  and,  latterly,  the  Tust^rora 
tribes  on  the  other,  within  their  own 

Ehratries.  When  these  two  phratries 
ave  independently  reached  the  same  or 
a  differing  opinion,  it  is  then  submitted  to 
the  Onondagi,  phratry  for  confirmation  or 
rejection.  The  confirmation  of  a  com- 
mon opinion  or  of  one  of  the  two  differing 
opinions  makes  that  the  de<Tee  of  the 
council.     In  refusing  to  confirm  an  opin- 


ion the  Onondaga  must  show  that  it  is  in 
conflict  with  established  custom  or  with 
public  policy;  when  two  differing  opin- 
ions are  rejected  the  Onondaga  may  sug- 
gest to  the  two  phratries  a  course  by 
which  they  may  be  able  to  reach  a  com- 
mon opinion;  but  the  Onondaga  may 
confirm  one  of  two  differing  opinions 
submitted  to  it  Each  chieftain  nas  the 
right  to  discuss  and  argue  the  question 
bdEore  the  council  either  for  or  against  its 
adoption  by  the  council,  in  a  speech  or 
speeches  addressed  to  the  entire  body  of 
councilors  and  to  the  public. 

Champlain  related  that  -in  1622  the 
Montagnais,  the  Etchemin,  and  the  Hu- 
rons  had  been  engaged  for  a  long  time  in 
peeking  to  bring  about  peace  oetween 
themselves  and  the  Iroquois,  but  that  up 
to  that  time  there  was  always  some  serious 
obstacle  to  the  consummation  of  an  agree- 
ment on  account  of  the  fixed  distrust 
which  each  side  had  of  the  faith  of  the 
other.  Many  times  did  they  ask  Cham- 
plain  himself  to  aid  them  in  making  a 
firm  and  durable  peace.  They  informed 
him  that  they  understood  by  making  a 
treaty  that  the  interview  of  the  ambas- 
sadors must  be  amicable,  the  one  side 
accepting  the  words  and  faith  of  the 
other  not  to  harm  or  prevent  them  from 
hunting  throughout  the  country,  and 
they  on  their  side  agreeing  to  act  in 
like  manner  toward  their  enemies,  in  this 
case  the  Iroquois,  and  that  they  had  no 
other  agreements  or  compacts  precedent 
to  the  making  of  a  firm  peace.  They 
importuned  Ctiamplain  many  times  to 
give  them  his  advice  in  this  matter, 
which  they  promised  faithfully  to  follow. 
They  assured  him  that  they  were  then 
exhausted  and  weary  of  the*  wars  which 
they  had  waged  against  each  other  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and  that,  on  account 
of  their  burning  desire  for  revenge  for  the 
murder  of  their  kin  and  friends,  their  an- 
cestors had  never  before  thought  of  peace. 
In  this  last  statement  is  probably  found 
approximately  the  epoch  of  that  nistoric 
feud  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1660  (chap.  II )  and  by  Nicholas  Perrot, 
which  made  the  Iroquois  tribes,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Algonkin  on  the 
Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence  rs.,  on  the 
other,  inveterate  enemies,  although  this 
may  have  been  but  a  renewal  and  widen- 
ing of  a  still  earlier  quarrel.  In  1535 
Cartier  learned  from  the  Iroquoian  tril)e8 
on  the  St  Lawrence  that  they  were  con- 
tinually tormented  by  enemies  dwelling 
to  the  southward,  called  Toudamani 
(probably  identical  with  Tsonnontouan, 
or  Seneca,  a  name  then  meaning  *  Upper 
Iroquois'),  who  continually  waged  war 
on  them. 

In  Sept.  1655  the  Onondaga  sent  a 
delegation  of  18  persons  to  Queliec  to 
confer  with  Governor  de  Lauson  and 
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with  the  A^nkin  and  Hnroiis.  The 
OnoocUtta  spokesman  used  24  wampam 
belts  in  his  addreee;  the  first  8  were  pres- 
ents to  the  Horons  and  the  Algonkin, 
whose  leading  chiefs  were  there;  each 
mesent  had  its  own  particalar  name. 
The  Onondan  profeeeed  to  speak  for  the 
**  foor  upper  Iroqnois  nations,"  namely, 
the  Seneca,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  Onon- 
daga, thus  leaving  only  the  Mohawk,  the 
"lower  Iroquois,"  from  tiiis  peace  con- 
ference, but  the  Onondaga  speaker  prom- 
ised to  i>ersuade  the  Mohawk  to  cnange 
their  minds  and  to  noake  peace.  The 
Onondaga  asked  for  priests  to  dwell 
among  them  and  for  French  soldiers  to 
aid  them  in  their  war  against  the  Erie. 

In  May  1657,  10  years  after  the  dis- 
pemon  of  the  Hnrons  from  their  mother- 
land, the  Onondaga  sought  by  the  giv- 
ing of  nnmeroos  presents  and  by  covert 
threats  of  war  to  persuade  the  Hurons 
who  had  fled  to  the  vicinity  of  Quebec 
to  remove  to  their  country  and  to  form 
with  them  a  single  people.  The  Mohawk 
and  the  Seneca  also  were  engaged  in  this 
bonnets.  Finally,  the  Hurons  were 
forced  to  submit  to  the  persistent  demands 
of  the  Iroquois  tribes. 

In  1686  the  Onondaga  were  at  war 
asiinst  the  Cherermons  (Shawnee?). 
They  were  divided  into  two  bands,  one 
of  50  and  another  of  250,  50  of  the  latter 
being  from  other  tribes.  But  in  1688  the 
Onondaga  were  much  under  French 
influence  and  were  regarded  as  the  chief 
among  the  Iroquois  tribes. 

In  1682,  at  Albany,  the  Ononda^  with 
the  Mohawk,  the  Oneida,  the  Cayuga, 
and  the  Seneca,  entered  into  a  treaty  of 
peai-e  with  the  commissioners  from  the 
colony  of  Maryland,  who  contracted  not 
only  for  the  white  settlers,  but  also  for 
the  Piscataway  Indians. 

With  the  exception  of  a  part  of  the 
Seneca,  the  Ononda^  were  the  last  of 
the  five  tribes  originally  forming  the 
L&igue  of  the  Iroquois  to  accept  fully  the 
principles  of  the  nnivensal  peace  pro- 
posed by  Dekanawida  and  Hiawatha. 

Early  in  1647  a  band  of  Onondaga  on 
approaching  the  Huron  country  was  de- 
feated by  a  troop  of  Huron  warriors,  the 
Onondaga  chief  oeing  killed  and  a  num- 
ber taken  prisoners.  Among  the  latter 
was  Annenraes,  a  man  of  character  and 
authority  among  the  Onondaga.  In  the 
following  spring  he  learned  that  some  of 
the  Hnrons  who  had  been  bitterly  dis- 
appointed because  his  life  had  been 
spared  intended  to  kill  him.  To  some 
of  his  Huron  friends  he  related  what  he 
had  heard,  and  that  he  intended  to 
escape  to  his  own  country.  His  resolu- 
tion, with  the  reason  for  making  if,  hav- 
ing been  reported  to  the  leading  Huron 
chiefs  of  the  council,  they  concluded  to 
aid  him  in  his  purpose,  trusting  that  he 


would  render  them  some  valuable  service 
in  return.  Giving  him  some  presents 
and  provisions,  they  sent  him  off  secretly 
at  night  Crossing  L.  Ontario,  he  un- 
expectedly encountered  300  Onondaga 
making  canoes  to  cross  the  lake  for  the 

Euipose  of  avenging  his  death  (believing 
e  had  been  killed  by  the  Hurons),  ana 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  800  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  reenforcements.  His  country- 
men regarded  Annenraes  as  one  risen 
from  the  dead.  He  so  conducted  him- 
self that  he  persuaded  the  300  Onondaga 
to  give  up  all  thought  of  war  for  that  of 
peace,  whereupon  the  band,  without 
waiting  for  the  expected  reenforcements, 
returned  to  Onondaga,  where  a  tribal 
council  was  held,  in  which  it  was  re- 
solved to  send  an  embassy  with  presents 
to  the  Hurons  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
mencing negotiations  for  peace.  The 
chief  of  this  embassy  was  by  birth  a 
Huron  named  Soion^s,  so  naturalized  in 
the  country  of  his  adoption  that  it  was 
said  of  him  that  **no  Iroquois  had  done 
more  massacres  in  these  countries,  nor 
blows  more  wicked  than  he.'*  He  was 
accompanied  by  three  other  Huronn, 
who  had  not  long  been  captives  at  Onon- 
daga. The  emlSssy  arrived  at  St  Ig- 
nace  July  9,  1647,  flnding  the  Hurons 
divided  as  to  the  expediency  of  acquies- 
cing in  the  Ononda^  proposals,  the  Bear 
tribe  of  the  Hurons  justly  fearing  the  du- 
plicity of  the  enemy  even  though  bear- 
ing presents.  But  the  Rock  tribe  and 
many  villages  desired  the  conclusion  of 
peace  in  the  hope  that  a  number  of  their 
kin,  then  captive  at  Onondaga,  would  be 
returned  to  them.  After  many  councils 
and  conferences  it  was  found  expedient 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Onondaga  in  order 
the  better  to  fathom  this  matter.  For 
presents  the  Hurons  took  valuable  furs, 
while  the  Iroquois  Onondaga  used  belts 
of  wampum.  The  Huron  embassy  was 
well  received  at  Onondaga,  where  a  month 
was  spent  in  holding  councils.  Finally 
the  Onondaga  resolved  to  send  back  a 
second  embassy,  headed  bv  Skanawati 
( Scandaouati ) ,  a  federal  chienain,  60  years 
of  age,  who  was  to  be  accomjmnied  by 
two  other  Onondaga  and  by  15  Huron 
captives.  One  of  the  Huron  embassy 
remained  as  a  hostage.  This  emba.««y 
was  30  days  on  the  way,  although  it  was 
in  fact  only  10  days'  journey.  Jean 
Baptiste,  the  returning  Huron  delegate, 
brought  back  7  wampum  belts  of  the 
largest  kind,  each  composed  of  3,000  or 
4,000  beads.  By  these  belts  the  Onon- 
daga sought  to  confirm  the  peace,  assur- 
ing the  Hurons  that  they  could  hope  for 
the  deliverance  of  at  least  100  more  of 
their  captive  kin.  The  Onondaga  desi  red 
this  peace  not  only  because  the  life  of 
Annenraes  had  been  spared,  but  also 
because  they  were  j^tee^bl^l^^^C 
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hawk,  who  had  become  insolent  from 
their  victories  and  were  overbearing  even 
to  their  allies,  might  become  too  much 
so  should  the  Hurons  fail  to  unite  all 
their  forces  against  them,  and  further  be- 
cause of  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  In  this  Onondaga  project  of  peace 
the  Cayuga  and  Oneida  showed  favorable 
interest,  but  the  Seneca  would  not  listen 
to  it,  and  the  Mohawk  were  still  more 
averse  to  it  as  they  were  jealous  of  what 
had  been  done  by  the  Onondaga.  Hence 
these  last  two  tnbes  sent  forces  to  assail 
the  village  of  St  Ignace  at  the  end  of  the 
winter  of  1647-48.  The  following  inci- 
dents show  the  character  of  some  of  the 
chief  men  and  statesmeh  of  the  Onon- 
daga: 

Early  in  Jan.  1648  the  Hurons  decided 
to  send  another  embassy  to  Onondaga. 
They  sent  6  men,  accompanied  by  one 
of  the  3  Onondaga  ambassadors  then 
in  their  country,  tne  other  two,  includ- 
ing Skanawati,  the  head  of  the  Onon- 
df^  embassy,  remaining  as  hostages. 
But  unfortunately  the  new  Huron  em- 
bassy was  captured  and  killed  by  a 
force  of  100  Mohawk  and  Seneca  who 
had  come  to  the  borders  of  the  Huron 
country.  The  Onondaga  accompanjnng 
this  embassv  was  spared,  and  two  Hu- 
rons escaped.  Early  in  April,  when  the 
distressing  news  reached  the  ears  of 
Skanawati,  the  proud  Onondaga  ambas- 
sador remaining  with  the  Hurons  as  a 
hostage,  he  suddenly  disappeared.  The 
Hurons  believed  that  he  had  stolen  away, 
but,  a  few  days  after  his  disappearance, 
his  corpse  was  found  in  the  forest  lying 
on  a  bed  of  fir  branches,  where  he  had 
taken  his  own  life  by  cutting  his  throat. 
His  companion,  who  was  notified  in  order 
to  exonerate  the  Hurons,  said  that  the 
cause  of  his  despair  was  the  shame  he  felt 
at  the  contempt  shown  for  the  sacredness 
of  his  person  by  the  Seneca  and  the  Mo- 
hawk m  going  to  the  Huron  country  and 
massacring  the  Huron  people  while  his 
life  was  in  pledge  for  the  keeping  of  the 
faith  of  his  people.  Of  such  men  was 
the  great  federal  council  of  the  Iroquois 
composed. 

The  Onondaga  had  good  reason  for 
fearing  the  Conestoga,  for  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1647-48  states  that  in  a  single 
village  of  the  latter  people  there  were  at 
that  time  1,300  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  indicating  for  this  village  alone  a 
population  of  more  than  4,500. 

At  this  time  the  Conestoga  chiefs, 
through  two  messengers,  informed  the 
Hurons  that  if  they  lelt  too  weak  to  de- 
fend themselves  they  should  send  the 
Conestoga  word  by  an  embassy.  The 
Hurons  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity 
by  sending  on  this  mission  4  Christian 
Indians  and  4  'Mnfidels,"  headed  by  one 


Charles  Ondaaiondiont.  They  arrived  at 
Conestoga  early  in  June  1647.  The  Huron 
deputies  informed  their  Conestoga  friends 
that  they  had  come  from  a  land  of  souls, 
where  w^ar  and  the  fear  of  their  enemies 
had  spread  desolation  everywhere,  where 
the  fields  were  covered  with  blood  and 
the  lodges  were  filled  with  corpses,  and 
they  themselves  had  only  life  enough  left 
to  enable  them  to  come  to  ask  their  friends 
to  save  their  country,  which  was  drawing 
rapialy  toward  its  end.  This  spirited-  but 
laconic  address  moved  the  Conestoga  to 
send  an  embassy  into  the  Iroquois  country 
to  ui^e  on  the  Iroquois  the  advantage  of 
making  a  lasting  peace  with  their  Huron 
adversaries.  Jean  Baptiste,  a  Huron  am- 
bassador mentioned  before,  being  at  Onon- 
daj^a  at  the  end  of  summer,  learned  that 
this  embassy  of  the  Conestoga  had  reached 
the  Iroquois  country,  as  he  even  saw  some 
of  the  Conestoga  presents.  It  was  the 
purpose  of  the  Conestoga  to  bring  about 
firm  peace  with  the  Hurons  and  the  Onon- 
daga, the  Oneida  and  the  Cayuga,  and,  if 
possible,  the  Seneca,  and  to  renew  the 
war  against  the  Mohawk^  should  they 
then  refuse  to  become  parties  to  it.  The 
Conestoga  did  not  fear  the  Mohawk.  The 
Jesuit  Eolation  for  1660  states  that  about 
the  year  1600  the  Mohawk  had  been 
greatly  humbled  by  the  Algonkin,  and 
that,  after  they  had  regained  somewhat 
their  former  standing,  the  Conestoga,  in 
a  war  lasting  10  years,  had  nearly  ex- 
terminated the  Mohawk,  who  since,  how- 
ever, had  partially  recovered  from  the 
defeat. 

Many  of  the  Onondaga  joined  the 
Catholic  Iroquois  colonies  on  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  in  1751  about  half  the 
tribe  was  said  to  be  living  in  Canada. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  American 
Revolution  in  1775  nearly  all  the  Onon- 
daga, together  with  the  majority  of  the 
other  Iroquois  tribes,  joined  the  British, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  British 
government  granted  them  a  tract  on  Grand 
r.,  Ontario,  where  a  portion  of  them  still 
reside.  The  rest  are  still  in  New  York,  the 
greater  number  being  on  the  Onondaga 
res.,  and  the  others  with  the  Seneca  and 
Tuscarora  on  their  several  reservations. 

The  Onondaga  made  or  joined  in  treat- 
ies with  the  state  of  New  York  at  Ft 
Schuyler  (formerly  Ft  Stanwix),  Sept. 
12,  1788;  Onondaga,  Nov.  18.  1793;  Ca- 
yuga Ferry,  July  28,  1795;  Albany,  Feb. 
25,  1817,  Feb.  11, 1822,  and  Feb.  28, 1829. 
They  also  joined  in  treaties  between  the 
Six  Nations  and  the  United  States  at  Ft 
Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct  22,  1784;  Ft  Har- 
mar,  O.,  Jan.  9, 1789;  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. , 
Nov.  11,  1794,  and  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y., 
Jan.  15, 1838. 

In  1660  the  Jesuits  estimated  the  Onon- 
daga at  about  1,500  souls,  while  Green- 
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halgh  in  1677  placed  them  at  l^VdO^roba- 
bly  their  greatest  strength.  Later  author- 
ities give  the  nnmbers  as  1,250  (1721), 
1,000  (1736),  1,300  (1765),  and  1,150 
(1778),  bat  tiiese  figures  do  not  include 
those  on  the  St  Lawrence.  In  1851  Mor- 
gan estimated  their  total  number  at  about 
900.  including  400  on  Grand  r.  In  1906 
those  in  New  York  numbered  553,  the 
rest  of  the  tribe  being  with  the  Six 
Nations  in  Canada. 

The  Onondaga  towns,  so  far  as  known, 
were  Ahaouete,  Deseroken  (traditional), 
Gadoquat,  Gannentaha  (mission  and  fort, 
Kaneenda),  ( jistwiahna,  Onondaga,  Onon- 
da^hara,  Onondahgegahgeh,  Onontatacet, 
Otiahanague,  Teionnon&tases,  Tgasunto, 
Touenho  (Goienho),  Tueadasso,  and 
some  transient  hunting  and  fishing  ham- 
lets, (j.  N.  B.  H.) 
AmuiAcu.—Aadouard.  Far  West,  178, 1S69.  Dm- 
(  "T  ■  '  Y,  II,  19a,  182B(qnmi?d 
1  ■■:  tnldfiith^  the  iiHme 
<•  ifi^  i~  iirii">i  \<i  Afi  III"   r  rf.'tji'h  artk-lo  rff*),.    So^de'- 

HalKkivteoet.— tiiLLM^hel .  St^'iu^^'Ti  M.S.,  imi  (Si'iieeii 
fMnn  of  counrjl  imtofV.  Jenondm^ei.— Mtirkhuin 
I  Itsyr  iQ  ?f.  V.  CHX-,  CoL  Hbt.,  Ill,  J?m.  IS.M.  La 
KoftUfS*.  —*i  r^nbftlg  h  ( IftT?  j  *  I  bi  d . ,  'i'y  1  Fr  t  ■  fn.'  1 1 
fiiLtui-j  fur  ruiMnrliiirii  CtL«Ue)»  Lel-t»Kb-B(g^^Tii^- 
e«b-Ue.— MR''J*i.ik'j.  N,  Y..  n,  18?*,  l.<*y  ■im  ^.itiiial 
n&tiieii.  MoiDtAfneuri.— 4}re^Dha]^h  nG77j  in  N 
Y-  l>oc.  O'L  Hht.  t\K  -^2.  LS,«i3  {wj  caUc^l  liv 
Ff»50«ihj.  X*iiU|^M.— VttUilrfiiil  nTtlJJi,  ihinl,  x, 
10i&,  lifts   '  nii*j>n nt  ?  I .     If ottiitai]]e«».« U itn in- 

hSm,  %  t®^    »TOd*f»-— W ri ler  of  1  t.7:i  hi  ji .  y 

llATOMt  fT':^?,  1bt<1  ,   fJT,  SKaS.  1H55.     fioTita^pz  — 

Be=ii--,       •      -     ■"  ■:    .    •'-'■]..    1041.     OmrLi.'        V  . 

Ooaria^.— ii^ncxt  oi  i7<r>i^  iu  Am.  St.  Tapt^io,  lnvt. 
Aff..  1, 513. 1832.  OnAadAfft.— Albany Ck>nf.(  1746)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiRt..  VI.  819. 1865.  Onandaffan.— 
Weiser  (174«)  quoted  by  Rupp.,  W.  Pa.,  app.,  16, 
1M6.  OnandaffM.— Vemon  ( 16^ )  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hin..  IT,  289, 1854.  Onaadago.—Rupp.  Northamp- 
ton, etc.,  Cos,,  49, 1845.  Oiiaadagoi.--Procter  (1791 ) 
in  Am.  .St.  Papen,  Ind.  AIT..  I,  156, 1832.  Onando- 
cas.— Chalmers  in  Hoyt.  Antiq.  Res..  159.  1824. 
Onaatacsaa.— Chanvignerie  (1736)  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  656.  1853.  Ondafttt.— Louis  XIV 
(1«99)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hirt.,  ix.  697, 1855.  Oadion- 
4iC«. —Lords  of  Trade  ( 17M ),  ibid..  VI,  846. 1865  ( vil- 
lage). Oae-daach-ga-haiigh-fa.~Macauley,  N.  Y., 
II,  1S5.  1829.  Onendaffah.— Doc.  of  1719  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HLst..  V,  528, 1865.  Oii«B-tf*-k8.— Hewitt, 
infn.  1*<'<7  (correct  form).  OnaandagM. — Deed  of 
1701  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IV,  910, 1854.  Onnatar 
fosa.— LahonUn  (1703)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Tnds.,  bk.  6.  6.  1h48.  Oaaaatagues.— Hennepin, 
Con  t.  Ne w  Disco v. ,  93, 1698.  Onnondaga.— French 
Doc.  (1666)  trans,  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Ill,  126, 
1853.  OaaandafM.— Livingston  (1677),  ibid.,  xm, 
510,  1881.  Onaondagoes.— Doc.  of  1688,  ibid.,  ill, 
565,  1K53.  Oanondagnes.— Schuyler  (1702K  ibid.. 
IV.  983,  1864.  OBBonlages.— Hennepin,  Cont  of 
New  THscov..  96, 1698  (misprint ) .  Onnontal— Jes. 
ReL  16&i,  8,  1868  (village).  Oanoataehronnons.— 
JcR.  Rel.  1648.  46,  1858.  Oanontaeroanons.^Jes. 
Rel.  1647.  46. 1856.  Oanaattfhl— Jes.  Rel.  1658,  8. 
1866  (village).  Onnoatagfieronnoas.— Jes.  Rel. 
1657.  15.  1858.  Oaaoatagk.— Narrative  of  1698  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist..  IX,  672, 1855  (village).  On- 
amtagu^^res.  Rel.  1670.  76,  1858  (village).  On- 
Bmtacuahroaaons.^Jes.  Rel.  1656, 80, 1868.  Onaoa- 
troaaaaa.— Jea.  Rel.  1656,  17.  1868.  Onaoata- 
».— Macaulev,  N.  Y.,  II.   185,  1829.     Onaoa- 

^   B«,— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  6. 1858.    OnaonUtaa.— De- 

nonville  T  (1688)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  877, 


1866  (Tillage).  OaBOBtoaroiuMBa.~Je8.  Rel.  1657, 
8, 1858.  Oaaotacoas.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i,  281. 
1708.  Oaoada-agos.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8.  814, 1816, 
Oaoadades.— Ldsler  (1690)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
in,  700. 1863.  OaoadaaroanoBS.-^efi.  Rel.  1646,  16. 
1868.  Onoadagaaa.— Doc.  of  1766  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist.,  vil,  719,  1856.  Oaoadagah.— Doc.  of  1719, 
ibid.,  V,  529, 1866.  OaoadagM.— Dongan  (1684)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  4th  ■..  IX,  187, 1871.  Oa<mdi%- 
gss.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist  Am.,  iv, 
128. 1753.  Oaoadaghaa.— Burnet  (1720)  in  N.Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  V,  677^1866.  Oaoadaghl-Jes.  Rel.  1647, 
9, 1858  (village).  Oaoadagheroaoas.— Ibid.  Ononda- 
goss.— IndTftoblem  NTy.,  196, 1889.  Oaandagos.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ni,  260, 
1863.  Oaoadagnaa.— Doc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  xiil,  500. 
1881.  Oaoada{aa.-John8on  Hall Couf.  (1765),  tbid., 
VII,  719,  1856.  OaoadakM.— La  Montague  (1664), 
ibid.,  xin,  866, 1881.  OaoBdawgaws.-^efrerys,  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1,  map  and  note,  1761.  Oaoadegas.— 
Johnson  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  278, 
1866.  Oaoatal-Jes.  Rel.  1642,  88,  1858  (tribe;  in 
the  Relation  for  1656,  p.  7.  it  is  used  as  the  name 
of  the  village).  OaoataenroBim.— Jes.  Rel.  1637, 
111,  1868.  OaoataerhoBons.— Jes.  Rel.  1685, 34, 1858. 
Oaoataeroaoaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  2. 1858.  Onontaer- 
rhoBOBS.-^e8.  Rel.  1685,  84,  1858.  OnonUex.— La 
Salle  (ca.  1682)  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Ist  s..  v,  198,  1861. 
Oaoatager.— \Veiser  (1787)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  825,  1854.  Oaontages.— Humphreys, 
Acct,  806, 1730.  Onoatagh^.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  596. 1855.  Oaoatago.— Weiser 
in  Pa.  Col.  Rec,  iv,  778, 1852-56  (village).  Onoa- 
tagn<.-Jefl.  Rel.  1656,  7,  1858  (village).  OaoaU- 
guenmoB.— Sagard  (1632).  Hist.  Can.,  iv.  1866 
(Huron  name).  Oaoataguese.— Harris,  Voy.  and 
Txav..  II,  928,  1706.  Onoataha.— Writer  of  1696  in 
N.  Y.  Doc. Col. Hist,  IX, 699, 1855  (village).  Onoa- 
taheroaoas.-Jes.  Rel.  1656,  10.  1858.  Onoatake.— 
Hennepin.  New  Discov..  316, 1698.  OaonUtaoat— 
Bellin,  map,  1756.  OnoBthagnes.~Doc.  of  1696  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix. 612, 1»55.  OaooaUngaas.— 
Edwards  (1751)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  X, 
146, 1809.  Oaounflagas.— Doc.  of  16S4  in  N.  Y.  Dec. 
Col.  Hist,  III,  847,  1858.    Oatagufc.— Frontenac 

il682),  ibid.,  IX.  186,  1855.  O-aua-dii'-ga-o-BO.— 
lorgan,  League  Iron.,  52,  1851.  Oauadag^a.— 
Gatschet,  Seneca  MS..  1882  (Seneca  name). 
Oaimdag^-BOB6'>dshuadiL — Gatschet,  ibid.  ( *  large 
mountain  people':  a  Seneca  name).  Oauadaw- 
goaa.— Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  VIII.  244,  1819.  OoBOBtaaroBBOBS.— Jen.  Kel.  1647, 
46,  1858.  SagoaaBageohtaroB.— Weiser  in  Pa.  Col. 
Rec.,  V,  477,  1852-56  (council  name).  Beoh-aau- 
ka-ta.— Cusiek,  Five  Nat,  21, 1848  (council  name). 
8aah-no-kah*te.— W.  M.  Beauchamp,  infn,  1907 
('bearing  the  names':  own  name).  Sauh-now- 
ka-ta.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  11,  186,  1S29  (an  official 
name).  Tha-to-dar-hos.— Ibid.,  176  (given  as  a 
name  for  the  tribe,  but  evidently  another  form 
of  Atotarho,  the  hereditary  title  of  a  chief). 
Unadagoaa.— Coursey  (1682)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  658, 1881.  Tagoohaaaogaohti.— I'^Tlseus 
(ca.  1780)  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv, 
76, 1881. 

Onondaga.  The  former  chief  Onondaga 
town  of  central  New  York,  whose  site 
and  name  were  shifted  from  time  to  time 
and  from  place  to  place.  Within  its  lim- 
its formeny  lay  the  iinquenched  brands 
of  the  Great  Council  Fire  of  the  League  of 
the  Iroquois.  During  the  American  Rev- 
olution, Washington  found  it  necessary  to 
send  an  army  under  Gen.  Sullivan  to  pun- 
ish the  Iroquois  tribes  for  their  cruel  and 
bloody  work  in  pursuance  of  their  alliance 
with  Great  Bntain.  The  chastisement 
was  so  thoroughly  administered  by  the 
total  destruction  of  more  than  40  Iroquois 
villages  and  the  growing  crops  surround- 
ing them,  that  the  integrity  of  the  league 
was  disrupted  and  the  scattered  remnants 
forced  to  seek  shelter  in  Canada  and  else- 
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where.  Finally,  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario, 
the  brands  of  the  Great  CJouncil  Fire  of 
the  League  were  rekindled  by  the  allied 
{)ortion8  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  here  the  fire  is  still  burning. 
The  portions  of  the  tribes  which  elect^ 
to  remain  in  New  York  relighted  a  fire 
at  Onondaga  and  sought  to  reestablish 
the  ancient  form  of  their  government 
there,  in  order  to  formulate  united  action 
on  questions  affecting  their  common  in- 
terests; but  this  attempt  was  only  partly 
successful,  since  the  seat  of  government 
had  forever  departed.  The  establishment 
at  Onondaga  of  the  seat  of  federal  power 
by  the  founders  of  the  League  of  the  Iro- 
quois, made  Onondaga  not  only  one  of 
the  most  important  and  widely  known 
towns  of  fhe  Iroquois  tribes,  but  also  of 
North  America  n.  of  Mexico.  At  the 
zenith  of  the  power  of  the  Iroquois  it  was 
the  capital  of  a  government  whose  do- 
minion extended  from  the  Hudson  r.  on 
the  E.  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio  and  L.  Mich- 
i^n  on  the  w.,  and  from  Ottawa  r.  and  L. 
Simeoe  on  the  n.  to  the  Potomac  on  the 
8.  and  the  Ohio  in  the  s.  w. 

Around  the  Great  Council  Fire  of  the 
League  of  the  Iroquois  at  Onondaga, 
with  punctilious  observance  of  the  parli- 
amentary proprieties  recognized  in  Indian 
diplomacy  and  statecraft,  and  with  a 
decorum  that  would  add  grace  to  many 
legislative  assemblies  of  tne  white  man, 
the  federal  senators  of  the  Iroquois  tribes 
devised  plans,  formulated  policies,  and 
defined  principles  of  government  and 
political  action  which  not  only  strength- 
ened their  state  and  promoted  their 
common  welfare,  but  also  deeply  affected 
the  contemj)orary  history  of  the  whites  in 
North  America.  To  this  body  of  half-clad 
federal  chieftains  were  repeatedly  made 
overtures  of  peace  and  friendship  by  two 
of  the  most  powerful  kingdoms  of  Europe, 
whose  statesmen  often  awaited  with  ap- 

Srehension  the  decisions  of  this  senate  of 
orth  American  savages. 
The  sites  with  their  approximate  dates 
here  ascribed  to  Onondaga  are  those 
identified  by  Clark,  Beauchamp,  and 
others,  and  listed  by  Beauchamf)  in  the 
notes  to  his  map  ( Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed., 
Li,  294,  1899):  The  site  in  1600  was 
probably  2  m.  w.  of  Cazenovia  and  e.  of 
West  Limestone  cr.,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y. 
Two  sites  of  towns  are  accredited  to  1620, 
the  one  2J  m.  s.  w.  and  the  other  1  m.  s. 
of  Delphi,  Onondaga  co.,  N.  Y.  The 
site  of  1630  was  IJ  m.  n.  w.  of  Delphi; 
that  of  1640  was  about  1  m.  s.  of  Pompey 
Center,  Onondaga  co.,  on  the  k.  bank  of 
Went  Limestone  cr.  That  of  1655,  in 
which  was  established  tlbe  mission  of 
Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  was  alx)ut  2  m.  s.  of 
the  present  Manlius,  in  the  same  county, 
on  what  is  called  Indian  hill;  the  Jesuit 


Relation  for  1658  says  that  this  town  was 
large  and  was  c&lled  '^Onnontaghe 
.  .  .  because  it  was  on  a  mountain.'' 
This  town,  with  its  site,  is  probably 
identical  with  that  visited  by  Greenhalgh 
in  1677,  and  described  as  large,  un- 
palisaded,  consisting  of  about  140  houses, 
and  situated  on  a  very  large  hill,  the 
bank  on  each  side  extenaing  at  least  2  m. , 
all  cleared  land  and  planted  with  corn. 
Greenhalgh  learned  that  there  was 
another  village  of  24  houses  situated  2  m. 
westward;  he  estimated  the  Onondaga 
warriors  at  about  350.  The  site  of  1696 
was  1  m.  s.  of  Jamesville,  e.  of  Butternut 
cr.,  Onondaga  co.  Count  Frontenac 
burned  this  town  in  1696.  The  site  of 
1743  was  E.  of  the  creek  and  n.  of  the 
present  reservation  in  Onondaga  co., 
while  that  of  1756  was  w.  of  the  creek. 
The  site  of  1779  was  that  of  one  of  the  3 
towns  plundered  and  burned  in  April  by 
the  troops  of  Col.  Van  Schaick;  they 
were  situated  within  2  m.  of  one  another 
and  contained  30  to  40  houses.  In  1655 
the  mission  of  Saincte  Marie  de  Gannen- 
taa  was  founded,  on  the  shore  of  L. 
Onondaga,  12  m.  n.  of  the  mission  of  St 
Jean  Baptiste;  it  was  also  called  Saincte 
Marie  du  Lac  de  Gannentaa.  To  this 
mission  village,  which  was  abandoned  in 
1658,  the  Jesuits  brought  5  small  can- 
non. For  the  use  of  the  mission  the 
French  Governor  Lauson,  Apr.  12,  1656, 
granted  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  ^40  leagues 
of  space  in  every  direction,  to  wit,  10 
leagues  of  front  and  10  leagues  in  depth — 
and  in  the  place  where  they  shall  choose 
to  establish  themselves  in  the  country  of 
the  Upper  Iroouois  called  Onondageoro- 
nons,  De  it  in  tne  town  or  near  the  town 
of  Onondage,  or  at  Gannentae,  .  .  . 
the  said  place  and  extent  of  10  leagues 
square  is  to  be  possessed  by  the  said  rev- 
erend Jesuit  fathers,  their  successors  and 
assigns,  in  freehold  forever.  * '  This  grant 
was  made  evidently  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  OnondagiEi  and 
without  any  compensation  or  emolument 
to  them,  a  course  of  procedure  quite  in 
contrast  with  that  of  the  Dutch  and  the 
English  colonists  in  New  York,  but  on 
the  other  hand  in  close  accord  with  the 
policy  of  Gov.  Winthrop  of  Massachusetts, 
tersely  expressed  in  the  formula  that  **  if 
we  leave  them  suflScient  for  their  use,  we 
may  lawfully  take  the  rest,  there  beinjr 
more  than  enough  for  them  and  us.'* 
This  doctrine  was  embodied  into  law  by 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  in 
1633,  justifying  its  action  by  Biblical 
citation. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relations  it  is  learned 
that  under  the  operation  of  the  principle 
of  conferring  citizenship  by  adoption  into 
some  definite  stream  of  kinship  common 
to  the  Iroquois  state,  there  were  colo 
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nized  at  Onondajra  persons  and  families 
from  at  least  7  different  tribes.  Accord- 
ing to  the  same  aatborit^  (Thwaites  ed., 
Lxvi,  203, 1900)  the  Jesuit  missions  to  the 
Onondaga  and  the  Seneca  were  aban- 
doned in  1709,  and  in  1711  a  French  ex- 
pedition built  a  blockhouse  at  Onondaga, 
24i  ft  long  and  18  ft  wide,  which  Peter 
Schuyler  ordered  destroyed  along  with 
other  building  material  as  **  there  was 
other  wood  ready  to  build  a  chappell" 
(N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  v,  249.  1855). 

Of  the  Onondaga  of  1682,  Father  Jean 
de  Lamberville  (Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed., 
Lxii,  1900)  wrote  the  following  interesting 
facts:  **  I  found  on  my  arrival  the  Iro- 
quois of  this  town  occupied  in  transport- 
ing their  com,  their  effects,  and  their 
lodges  to  a  situation  2  lettfues  from  their 
former  dwelling-place  where  they  have 
been  for  19  years.  They  made  this 
change  in  order  to  have  nearer  to  them  the 
convenience  of  firewood,  and  fields  more 
fertile  than  those  which  they  abandoned. '  * 
This  was  probably  the  town  visited  by 
Greenhalgh  in  1677.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
Anioniocre.— Lambenrille,  letter.  In  N,  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  ni.  488, 1858  (misprint  for  Onnonta«u§). 
KiBitisd^w&.~Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  li,  87, 1901 
^  -  -1.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HI«t.,  Index,  186L 
*    .  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,         


,xu,  245, 1899. 
.  ».— Ibid.,  XXX,  259, 1898.  (hmondaaui.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Index,  1861.  (hmontal— 
JesL  Rel..  Thwaites  ed.,  XL,  163, 1899.— Onnoata'a.— 
Jes.  Rel.  166S.  Thwaites  ed.,  xxxvin,  183, 1819. 
OBBOBtack^— Jes.  Rel.  1657,  44,  1858.  Onnoa- 
ta^— N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  Index,  1861.  Onnon- 
tagn^-^es.  Rel..  Thwaites  ed.,  xlii,  179,  1899. 
Oamtai.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Index,  1861. 
Onoatai^— De  la  Barre  (1684)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX.  268,  1855.  Oynondaae.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist., Index,  1861.  Saint JeimBaptiate.-Jes. Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  ui.  153. 1899.  Tagoohoanafaohti.— 
De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger,  56, 187t>  (name 
of  "lower  town"). 

Onondaghara  ('it-mountain  top^.  A 
former  Onondaga  village  which,  accord- 
inc:  to  Macaaley,  was  the  laigest  of  five 
*'in  the  extent  of  8  miles."  It  was  situ- 
ated on  Onondaga  r.,  3  m.  e.  of  Onondaga 
Hollow,  N.  Y.,  and  contained  about  50 
booses  in  1829.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Oaaadacharia.— Macauley,    Hist.    N.   Y.,    ii,  177. 

Onondahgegahgeh  ( '  place  of  the  Onon- 
daga'). A  former  Onondaga  village  w. 
of  Lower  Ebenezer,  Erie  co.,  N.  Y.  Part 
of  the  Onondaga  hved  there  after  the 
American  Revolution  until  the  Buffalo 
Creek  res.  was  sold  in  1838.     (w.  m.  b.) 

Onondakai  ( '  Destroy  Town ' ) .  A  Sen- 
eca chief  who  signed  the  treaty  of  1826. 
His  name  is  also  given  as  Gonondagie, 
and,  more  exactly,  as  Oshagonondagie. 
*He  Destroys -the  Town,'  written  '*  Straw 
Town"  in  the  treaty  of  1815,  Oosaukau- 
Dendauki  in  1797.  He  was  one  of  those 
whose  remains  were  reinterred  at  Buffalo 
in  1884.  The  name  was  a  feivorite  one, 
but,  as  applied  to  George  Washington  and 
some  French  governors,  has  a  slightly 
different  form.  (w.  m.  b.) 


Onondarka  ('on  a  hilP).  A  Seneca 
town  V.  of  Karaghyadirha,  on  Gay 
Johnson's  map  of  1771  (Doc.  Hist  N.  Y., 
IV,  1090,  1851).  (w.  M.  B.) 

Onontatacet  ( 'one  goes  around  a  hill  or 
mountain ' ) .  A  former  Onondaga  village 
located  on  the  Charlevoix  map  of  1745  on 
Seneca  r.,  N.  Y.  It  was  not  a  Cayuga 
village,  as  some  assert.        (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

On*pa  ( *  salt  houses. ' — Och ) .  A  former 
Nevome  pueblo  9  leagues  w.  of  Baoemora, 
at  the  present  Santa  Rosalia,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  dating  from  1677.  Pop.  171  in 
1678,  76  in  1730. 

Santa  Rosalia  da  Oaopa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4tli  8..  Ill,  346,  1867.  Bta.  Eosalia 
Oaapa.— Zapata  (1678)  cited  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  l,  245, 1886. 

Onowaragon.  An  Onondaga  who  suc- 
ceeded a  chief  of  the  same  name.  The 
latter  was  a  French  partisan  and  was 
condoled  in  1728.  The  former  attended 
a  council  with  Gov.  Beauhamois  in  1 742, 
being  the  Onondaga  speaker.  Wei8er, 
who  lodged  in  his  house  in  1743,  calls 
him  Annawaraogon.  He  may  have  been 
the  Kayenwaryeoa  who  attended  the 
Boston  council  of  1744,  but  this  is  doubt- 
ful, (w.  M.  b.) 

Ontarahronon  ( *  lake  people.' — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  sedentary  tribe  probably 
living  s  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  1640. — ^Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 

OntarioUte.  A  mineral;  according  to 
Dana  (Text-book  Mineralogy,  436, 1888) , 
**a  variety  of  scapolite  occurring  in 
limestone  at  Galway,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Formed  with  the  suffix  -litej  from  Greek 
Az0o5,  a  stone,  from  Onlari/jf  the  name 
of  a  lake  and  a  Canadian  province^  The 
word  is  of  Iroquoian  origin,  signifying, 
according  to  Hale  (Iroq.  Book  of 
Rites,  176,  1883)  *the  great  lake,'  from 
Huron  ontara  or  the  Iroquois  oniatara, 
Make,'  and  -io,  a  suffix  meaning  *  great,* 
or    later,     'beautiful,'    hence     perhaps 

*  beautiful  lake.*  (a.  p.  c.) 

Ontianyadi  (Of*n-o^y<idh  *  grizzly-bear 
people').  A  Biloxi  clan. — Dorsey  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  243,  1897. 

Ontikehomawek.  An  early  village  of  the 
Stockbridge  tribe  in  Rensselaer  co., 
N.  Y.  (w.  M.  b.) 

Ontonagon.  A  Chi  ppewa  band  form erly 
living  on  Ontonagon  r.  in  upper  Michi- 
gan. Regarding  the  origin  of  the  name, 
Baraga  (Otchipwe  Diet.,  295,  1882)  says: 
**The  proper  meaning  of  this  word  is 

*  my  dish. '  An  Indian  tradition  says  that 
a  squaw  once  came  to  the  river,  now 
called  *Ondonagan,'  to  fetch  water  with 
an  Indian  eartlen  dish,  but  the  dish 
escaped  from  her  hand  and  went  to  the 
bottom  of  the  river,  whereupon  the  poor 
squaw  began  to  lament:  nid  nind  onagan, 
nind  ondgan!    Ah,   my  dish,  my  dish! 
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And  the  river  was  ever  since  called  after 
this  exclamation." 

Nfntimipiiik.—Win.  Jones,  infn,  1905  (correct 
form).  Ootona^n  bud.— U.  8.  Stat  at  Large,  x, 
220, 1854  (misprint).  Ontonagon  band.— La  Pointe 
treaty  (1854)  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  224, 1878. 

Ontponea.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy,  f ormeriy  living  inOrange  co. ,  Va. 
Ontponeaa.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I.  134,  repr.  1819. 
Ontooaiei.— Jeflferson,  Notes,  134,  1794.  Outpan- 
kas.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  104,  1849.  Outpo- 
nies.- Boudlnot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 

Ontwaganha.  An  Iroauois  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  the  Onondaga  dia- 
lect, and  freely  rendered  *one  utters  un- 
intelligible speech,'  hence  approximately 
synonymous  with  *  alien,'  *  foreigner.' 
Its  literal  meaning  is  *  one  rolls  (or  gulps) 
his  words  or  speech.*  This  epithet  was 
originally  applied  in  ridicule  of  the  speech 
of  the  •  Algonquian  tribes,  which  to  Iro- 
quois ears  was  uncoyth,  particularly  to 
the  northern  and  western  tribes  of  this 
stock,  the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Miami  or 
Twightwi^h,  Missisaufi^  Shawnee,  the 
**Far  Indians"  including  the  Amikwa 
(or  Neghkariage  (of  two  castles),  the 
Ronowadainie,  Onnighsiesanairone,  Sika- 
jieuatroene  or  "Eagle  People,"  Tionon- 
tati  (only  by  temporary  association  with 
the  foregoing),  Chickasaw  (?),  Mascou- 
tens  (?),  Ronatewisichroone,  and  Awi^h- 
sachroene.  Thus  the  term  was  consist- 
ently applied  to  tribes  dwelling  in 
widely  separated  localities.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  it  may  have  been  confounded 
in  use  with  Tsaganha  (q.  v.),  or  Agotsa- 
^nha,  which  had  a  similar  origin  but 
was  applied  to  a  different  group  of  Al- 
gonquian tribes.  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 
AtStfannen.— Bruyas,  Radices,  40, 1863  ('  to  Hpeak 
a  foreign  language':  Mohawk  name).  Atwagan- 
nen.— Bruyos  as  quoted  by  Shea  in  Hennepin, 
T)ei*vT.  La.,  80, 1880.  Bawaganhaet.— Letter  (1695) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  124,  1854.  Bawagan- 
has.— Doc.  (1695),  ibid..  123.  Bewaganat.— Ibid., 
Gen.  Index,  1861.  Dewoeannas.— Nanfan  Narr. 
(1698) ,  ibid. ,  iv,  407, 1854.    Douaganha*.— Cortland 

il687),  ibid.,  Ill,  434,  1853.  Douwaganha*.— Ibid. 
)ovaganhaeE.— Doc.  (l691).  ibid..  778.  Dowagan- 
'      I.— Livingston  (1700).  ibid.,  IV,  648, 1864.    Do- 


waganhaet.— ^oc.  (1693) ,  ibid.,  23.  Dowaganhas.- 
Cortland,  op.  cit.  Dowaganhoet.- N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Gen.  Index,  1861.  Dowanganhae*.— Doc. 
(169n ,  ibid..  Ill,  776, 1853.  Hontouagaha.— Henne- 
pin, Descr.  La.,  80.  1880.  Houtouagaha.— Henne- 
pin, New  Discov.,  69, 1698  (for  Ontwaganha;  proba- 
Dly  Shawnee).  Onkoiiagannha.  — Jea.  Rel.  1670, 
5,  1858.  Ont^agannha.— Lalement  (1661-63)  in 
Je8.  Rel.,  Thwadtes  ed.,  xlvii,  146,  1899.    Ontda- 

Bonha.— Jes.  Rel.  1662,  2,  1858.  Ontoouaganha.— 
8. 1679  in  Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  LXI,  27, 1900. 
Ontonagannha.- Le  Mercier  (1670)  in  Jen.  Rel., 
Thwaites ed.,Liii, 48, 1899.  OntSagannha,— Jes.  Rel. 
1660,  7,  1858  (-"Nation  du  Feu").  Ontouagenn- 
ha.— Jes.  Rel.  1692. 25, 1858.  Oatwagannha.— Shea, 
Cath. Miss.. 285, 1856. '  Takahagane.— La  Salle  (1682) 
in  Margr>',  D6c.,  ii,  197, 1877.  Taogaria*.— Senex, 
Map  N.  Am.,  1710.  Taogria.— Gravier  (1701) 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  124,  1861(=Shaw- 
nee;  evidently  another  form  for  Ontwaganha). 
Toagenha.— Gallin^e  (1670)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  i,  130, 
1875.  Toaguenha.— Ibid.,  136.  Tongarois.— La 
Harpe  (im)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in,  30. 
1851.  Tongorias.— Rafinesque  in  Mftrs^*^"'  ^y-'  '• 
introd.,  84,  1824.  Touagannha  —  Jes.  ^^1.  1670, 
111,30,  76,  1858.  Touguenhat— hnllin^^e  (1670)  in 
Margry.  D<Jc.,  i,  133,  1875.    j'^^Z^t^— Message 


of  1768  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Tn,  544,  1856. 
Twa"ga'W.— Hewitt,  inf'n,  1907  (Seneca  form). 
Waganhaen.— Doc.  (1699)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
IV.  565,  1854.  Waganhaes.— Uvingston  (1700), 
ibid.,  691.  WaguinM.— Schuyler  and  Claese  (1701), 
ibid.,  891.    Wahannaa.— Romer  (1700),  ibid.,  799. 

Onuatao.  An  Algonquian  village  in 
1608  on  the  e.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in 
Calvert  co.,  Md.  The  inhabitants  were 
probably  afterward  merged  with  the  Co- 
noy. 

OnxTatuok.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  141, 1837.  Onuataok. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Onnganuk.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  Kwikluak  mouth  of  the  Yu- 
kon, Alaska. 
Onng-an^Wemat.- Dall,  Alaska,  264, 1870. 

Onngareolury.  A  Cay usa  village  located 
on  Kitchin's  map  of  1756  between  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes,  N.  Y.  Other  towns  were 
mentioned  there  a  little  earher,  but  their 
names  do  not  reseipble  this.    (w.  m.  b.  ) 

OnwarenUiaki.    See  WUliamSf  Eleazer. 

Onyanti.    See  Oneyana. 

Onyx.    See  Marble. 

Oodmkham  (Oo-chukf-ham).  Given  by 
Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877)  as  a  sub- 
clan  of  the  Delawares,  and  said  to  mean 
'  ground-scratcher.' 

Oohenonpa  ( '  two  boilings ' ) .  A  division 
of  the  Teton  Sioux,  commonly  known  as 
Two  Kettle  Sioux,  or  Two  Kettles;  also  a 
subdivision  thereof.  No  mention  of  it  is 
made  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long,  or  other 
earlier  explorers.  It  is  stated  in  a  note 
to  De  Smet's  Letters  (1843)  that  the  band 
was  estimate  at  800  persons.  Culbertson 
(1850)  estimated  them  at  60  lodges,  but 
gives  no  locality  and  says  they  have  no  di- 
visions. Gen.  Warren  ( 1856)  found  them 
much  scattered  among  other  bands  and 
numbering  about  100  lodges.  Cumming 
(Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1856)  places  them  on 
the  8.  side  of  the  Missouri.  Hayden  ( 1862 ) 
says  they  passed  up  and  down  Cheyenne 
r.  as  far  as  Cherry  cr.  and  Moreau  and 
Grand  rs.,  not  uniting  with  other  bands. 
Their  principal  chief  then  was  Matotopa, 
or  Four  Bears,  a  man  of  moderate  capaaty 
but  exercising  a  good  influence  on  his 
people.  They  lived  entirely  on  the 
plains,  seldom  going  to  war,  and  were 
^ood  hunters  and  shrewd  in  their  deal- 
ings with  the  traders.  They  treated  with 
respect  white  men  who  came  among  them 
as  traders  or  visitors.  They  were  on  the 
warpath  in  1866  at  the  time  of  the  Ft 
Phil.  Kearney  massacre,  yet  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  they  took  an  active  part  in  this 
attack.  By  treaty  made  at  Ft  Sully,  Dak . , 
on  Oct.  19,  1865,  they  agreed  to  c^^e 
attacking  whites  or  Indians  except  in 
self  defense  and  to  settle  permanently 
on  designated  lands.  This  treatv  was 
signed  on  their  behalf  by  chiefs  Chatan- 
skah  ( White  Hawk) ,  Shonkahwakkonke- 
deshkah  (Spotted  Horse),  Mahtotopah 
(Four  Bears),  and  others,  and  was  faith- 
fully observed  by  them  unless  they  were 
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in  the  Sitting  Bull  nprising  of  1876,  which 
is  doabtfnl. 

Neither  contagion  nor  war  materially 
redaced  the  number  of  the  Oohenonpa, 
which  M>eni8  to  have  remained  compara- 
tively Ftationary  np  to  1887,  when  it  was 
reported  as  642,  the  last  separate  official 
enumeration.  They  reside  on  Cheyenne 
River  res.,  S.  Dak.,  with  Sihasapa,  Mini- 
con  jon,  and  Sans  Arcs. 

Only  two  subdivisions  were  known  to 
Dorsev,  theOohenonpah  and  Mawakhota. 
Kettle  Wad.— Cultjertson  in  Smlthson.  Rep.  1850, 
142,  l«l.  Ketae  tend  Bioox.— CummlnR  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  65.  84th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  4.  1856.  HiK'- 
a-o-dl'-ft-ia.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,   2SK>.    1862    (Cheyenne  name).    Ohanapa.— 


Oolaehan.    See  EulacJum. 

Ooltaa.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Xino  in 
1701;  situated  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  3 
leagues  n.  w.  of  Busanic  (q.  v.). 

-Bancroft,  NO.  Mex.  States. 


AN  OOHENONPA,    OR    TWO-KETTLE  SIOUX 

Bra*  fc*/li  in  >miEh*<»it.  iWp.  41*3,  l^'tt.  Obenonoa 
Bakotaft— Htivdi-U,  l^tlino^^  an<l  PbUoL  Mm.  \'h\„ 
miLlJ^  l>^.    OlL^inipai. — K v^i  ne  ^n  S  t j^  T*  1  on1 ,  Tom  • 

b'fmm.  and  l>ict.,  xvi.  Km  Oohe-oo'pa.  —  I^'T!--!  ^ 
In  mh  Rep,  B,  A.  E..  220.  l^SH;   Mnit,',  ibi.l  .  ]t.L 

Thit*  Mjefctlw.— I(«l.  Aft-  ItC'p,  1M56,  C-**,  1m.\7,  T^o 
QsutdxviU.— De  «iiitn,  liii^Uem.  37,  Ttrtle.  1HJ3.  Two 
Eettle  — Gate.  I'lpt-t  Mi«».,  226.  iweT,  Two  Ket^ 
tlea  — iiijrr'.  I>iik.  U mm.  and  Dlr^t..  xv  i .  IK^^  Two 
&ill«  baaiJ.^lnd.   Ad,   Ref> .   29«>p   18^6.     Wo-be- 

Oi>kvolik.  A  tril>e  of  £pkimo  about 
Sherman  mlel  in  the  Mijdt*<»ii  Kay  n- 
iri'm.— <Hlder,   Bchwatka^B  Bearch,    IW, 


8.  sataaiftlao  Ooltaa.— 


8.  Xstanialao  Ootan.- 
I.  502.  1884  (after  Kino). 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  497. 

Ooltewah  (corruption  of  TJltiwd^,  of  un- 
known meaning).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  about  the  present  Ooltewah, 
on  the  creek  of  the  same  name  in  James 
co.,Tenn. — Mooneyin  l^th  Rep.  B.  A.  F  , 
642,  1900. 

Oomiak.  The  large  skin  boat  or  **  wo- 
man's boat"  of  the  Eskimo;  spelled  also 
umiak;  from  the  name  of  this  vessel  in  the 
eastern  Eskimo  dialects.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Oonilgachtkhokh.  A  Koyuknkhotana 
village,  of  17  persons  in  1844,  on  Koyu- 
kuk  r.,  Alaska. — 25agoskin  quoted  by  re* 
troff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

OonosBoora  ( '  poinon  hemlock  * ) .  A  Tus- 
carora  village  in  North  Carolina  in  1701. — 
Lawson,  Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 

Oony.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on  an 
affluent  of  upper  Chicka^awhay  r.,  s.  of 
the  present  Innkney  Mill,  Newton  co., 
Miss. — Brown  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc., 
VI,  443,  1902. 

Oosabotsee.    A  band  of  the  Crows. 
Batohen.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  150,  1877.    Oo-a&- 
bot-aee.— Ibid. 
Ooiankannendauki.    See  Onondalai. 
Oothcaloga  (  Uy'gild^glf  abbreviated  from 
TmyugiWgly  *  where  there  are  dams,'  i.  e. 
beaver  dams).     A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement on  Oothcaloga  (Ougillogy)   cr. 
of  Oostanaula  r.,  near  the  present  Cal- 
houn, Gordon  co.,  Ga. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  545,  1900. 

Ootlftshoot.  Acconling  to  I^wis  and 
Clark  a  tribe  of  the  Tushepaw  nation 
(q.  V.)  in  1805-06,  residing  in  spring  and 
summer  on  Clarke  r.  within  the  Rocky 
mts.,  and  in  the  fall  and  winter  on  the 
Missouri  and  its  tributaries.  Pop.  400  in 
33  lodges. 

Outlathooti.— Robert«>n.  Oreg.,  129,  IH'16  (mis- 
print). Eoote-lashSoliute.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  und 
Clark,  III,  54.  1905.  Oate-la«h-«chute.— Ibid.,  vi. 
114.  1905.  Oat-la-«hoot.— Lewis  and  Clark  Ex- 
ped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Oat-laih-shoots.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  112. 249. 1905.  Oat-laih-shute.— 
Ibid.,  VI,  120.  1905.  Oleaohihoot— Gass,  Journal, 
132, 1807.  Olelachshook.— Clark  in  Janson,  Stran- 
ger, 233.  1807.  Olelachihoot.— Lewis,  Tr»ivels.  22, 
1809.  Oote-lath -shoots. -OriR.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  III,  103,  1905.  Oote-lath-shutei.— Ibid..  55. 
Ootlashoots.— Lewis  and  Clark  K.xpocl..  i,  440. 1814. 
Ootila^bLihooti.— C)rig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  v, 
180, 19a5.  Bhahlee.— I/ewis  and  Clark  Exped..  n, 
833,  1814.  Shaleer— Ibid.,  329.  Bhalleer— Ibid., 
824lChopunnish  name). 

Opa.  The  fourth  Chilula  village  on 
Redwood  cr.,  Cal. 

Oh-pah.— CJibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  III, 
139, 1853  (Yurok  name). 

Opament.  An  Aleonquian  village  in  1608 
on  the  E.  bank  of  tne  Patuxent,  in  Calvert 
CO.,  Md.  The  inhabitantM  were  probably 
absorbe<l  by  the  Conoy.— Smith  (1629), 

Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819.  /  i/  m  n  - 
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Opaitom.    See  Opossum. 

Opata  (Pima:  o-^  *  enemy*,  (hotam  *i>eo- 
ple  *) .  A  division  of  the  Piman  family, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  comitry  between 
the  w.  boundary  of  Chihuahua  and  the 
Rio  San  Miguel  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
extending  from  the  main  fork  of  the  Rio 
Yaqui,  about  lat.  28**  3(y,  to  31  °,  just  below 


OPATA   MAN.       (ah.  Mu».  NAT.  HiST.) 


the  s.  boundary  of  Arizona,  most  of  them 
being  settled  about  the  headwaters  of 
Yaqui  and  Sonora  rs.  They  call  them- 
selves Joyl-ra-ua,  *  village  people.' 

Physically  the  Opata  may  be  consid- 
ered good  specimens  of  the  Indian  race. 
They  are  not  large  in  stature,  but  are 
well-proportioned;  their  complexion  is 
not  80  dark  as  that  of  the  Yaqui;  their 
features  are  regular  and  agreeable. 

Prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries, to  whose  efforts  they  readily 
yielded,  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
Opata  were  generally  akin  to  those  of  the 
Pinia  and  Papago  x.  and  w.  They  are 
de8<ribed  as  of  a  submissive  disposition, 
with  mucli  regard  for  honesty  and  moral- 
ity, and  have  always  been  friendly  to  the 
Alexican  Government  in  all  the  revolu- 
tions and  civil  dissensions,  except  in  1820, 
when  a  portion  of  them  rebellea  in  conse- 
quence of  the  injustice  of  a  government 
officer.  After  several  engagements  in 
which  the  natives  displayed  great  bravery, 
they  were  compelled  to  submit,  owing  to 
tlie  exhaustion  of  their  ammunition  and 
the  great  superiority  in  number  of,  the 
opposinjj:  Mexican  forces.  The  humanity 
and  justice  shown  their  prisoners  in  this 
rel>ellion  have  been  the  subject  of  praise. 

The  Opata  houses  were  formerly  c(m- 
structed  of  mats  and  reeds,  with  founda- 
tions of  stone,  and  were  more  durable 
than  those  of  most  of  their  neighl)ors. 
Caves  were  also  inhabited  to  some  ex- 


tent by  both  the  Opata  proper  and  the 
Jova,  even  in  historic  times.  Owing  to 
the  rusgedness  of  the  country  they  in- 
habiteoTthe  tribe  was  divided  into  petty 
isolated  communities,  among  which  dLs- 
senslon  frequently  arose,  sometimes  end- 
ing in  actual  hostility.  Thus,  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Sinoquipe  and  Banamichi,  in  the 
Sonora  valley,  were  once  confederated 
against  those  of  Huepac  and  Aconchi, 
immediately  b.  This  led  to  the  construc- 
tion outside  the  villages  of  defensive 
works  of  volcanic  rock,  where  an  entire 
settlement  or  several  allied  settlements 
could  resort  in  event  of  intertribal  irrup- 
tion. Besides  this  hostility,  the  tribe 
was  constantly  harassed  in  former  times 
by  the  Jano,  Jocome,  and  Suma — warlike 
tribes  believed  to  have  been  subsequently 
absorbed  by  the  Apache.  While,  as  a 
result  of  such  invasions,  a  number  of 
Opata  villages  near  the  Sonora-Chihua- 
hua  frontier  were  abandoned  by  their  in- 
habitants, the  inroads  of  these  bands 
made  no  such  lasting  impression  as  those 
in  later  years  by  the  Apache  proper. 
When  unmolested,  the  Opata  cultivated 
small  garden  patches  in  the  canyons, 
which  were  nourished  bv  water  from 
the  mesas,  the  drift  therefrom  being  ar- 
rested by  rows  of  stones.  Hrdlicka  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vi,  74, 1904)  says  there  remain 
no  apparent  traces  of  tribal  oi^ganization 
among  them.  They  have  lost  their  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  their  old  reli^ous  beliefs 
and  traditions,  dress  like  the  Spanish 
Mexicans,  and  are  not  distinguishable  in 


OPATA   GIRLS.       (am.  MuS.    NAT.  HiST.) 

appearance  from  the  laboring  classes  of 
Mexico.  Their  chief  occupation  is  agri- 
culture, their  crops  consisting  principally 
of  maize,  beans,  melons,  and  chile.  Some 
of  the  men  are  employed  as  laborers. 
The  Jesuit  census  of  1730  (Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  513-14,  1883)  aives  the 
population,   including  the  Eudeve  and 
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Jovm,  as  nearly  7,000-  Hardy  (Trav.  in 
Mex. ,  437, 1829)  estimated  them  at  10,000. 
They  are  now  eo  completely  civilized  that 
only  44  Opata  were  recoemzed  as  such  by 
the  national  census  of  1900. 

The  chief  tribal  divisions  were  OiiAta 
I>it>per,  Eadeve,  and  Jova.  Other  oivi- 
sions  have  been  mentioned,  as  the  Semi 
(Tegni),  Teguima,  and  Cogainachi  (Ve- 
lasi-o  in  Bol.  Soc.  Mex.  Geog.  Estad. ,  1st  s., 
X,  70.>,  1863) ;  and  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog., 
343^  1864)  adds  a  list  of  villages  inclnded 
in  each.  As  the  divisions  last  named  are 
merely  geo^phic,  without  linguistic  or 
ethnic  significance,  they  soon  dropped 
from  usage. 

The  villages  of  the  Opata  proper,  eo 
far  as  known,  were:  Aoonchi,  Arizpe,  Ba- 
bispe,  Bacuachi,  Baquigopa,  Baseraca, 
Batepito,  Batesopa,  Cabora,  Comupatrico, 
Corazones,  Corodeguachi  ( Fronteras ) ,  Cu- 
chuta,  Cuchuveratzi,  DistEmda,  Guepaco- 
matzi,  Huachinera,  Huehuerigita,  Hne- 
f»c,  Jamaica,  Los  Otates,  Metates,  Mar^- 
siche,  Mochilagrna,  Motepori,  Nacori, 
Nacosari,  Naideni,  Oposura,  Oputo,  Pi  vipa, 
Quitamac,  Sahuaripa,  Suya,  Tamichopa, 
Tepachi,  Terapa,  Teras,  Teuricachi,  Tizo- 
nazo,  Toapara,  Ures,  Vallecillo,  and  Ye- 
cora.  For  the  villages  belonging  to 
the  other  divisions  mentioned  aTOve,  see 
under  their  respective  names.  See  also 
dvcnAroco.  The  principal  authority  on 
the  Opata  during  tne  mission  period  is  the 
Rndo  Ensayo,  an  anonymous  account 
written  by  a  Jesuit  missionary  about  1763 
and  published  in  1863.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Joyl-im-ua.~BADdelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
57. 1880:  Gilded  Man.  176. 1898  (own  name).  Opa- 
la.~Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Hex.,  34, 1891  (misprint). 

aiate.— Bartlett, Pen.Narr.,  i, 444, 1854.    Opaoas.— 
8.  of  1666  quoted  br '^  ^  " -'^    ~  "^ 

1M2.    Ore.— Oroacoyj 


1666  quoted  by  Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  rv,  521, 
terra,  Geog.,  338, 1864  ( =Ure, 
need  for  Opata).  Sonora.— Ibid.  Teniina.— Ibid. 
( really  an  Opata  dialect) .  Vre.— Ibid,  (doubtless 
so-named  because  Opata  inhabited  the  greater 
portion  of  the  partido  of  Ures). 

Opechaneanongh.  A  Powhatan  chief, 
bom  about  1545,  died  in  1644.  He  cap- 
tured Capt.  John  Smith  shortly  after 
the  amval  of  the  latter  in  Virjjinia,  and 
took  him  to  his  brother,  the  head-chief 
Powhatan  (q.  v.).  Some  time  after  his 
release,  Smith,  in  order  to  change  the 
temper  of  the  Indians,  who  jeered  at  the 
starving  Englishmen  and  refused  to  sell 
them  food,  went  with  a  band  of  his  men 
to  Opechancanough's  camp  under  pre- 
tense of  buying  com,  seized  the  chief  by 
the  hair,  and  at  the  point  of  a  pistol 
marched  him  off  a  prisoner.  The  Pa- 
munkey  brought  boat-loads  of  provisions 
to  ransom  their  chief,  who  thereafter  en- 
tertained more  respect  and  deeper  hatred 
for  the  English.  While  Powhatan  lived 
Opechaneanongh  was  held  in  restraint, 
but  after  his  brother^s  death  in  1618  he 
became  the  dominant  leader  of  the  nation, 
although  his  other  brother,  Opitchapar, 


was  the  nominal  head-chieL  He  plotted 
the  destruction  of  the  colony  so  secretly 
that  onl  vone  Indian,  theChristianChanco, 
revealed  the  conspiracy,  but  too  late  to 
save  the  people  of  Jamestown,  who  at  a 
sudden  signal  were  massacred,  Mar.  22, 
1622,  by  the  natives  deemed  to  be  entirely 
friendly.  In  the  period  of  intermittent 
hostilities  that  followed,  duplicity  and 
treachery  marked  the  actions  of  both 
whites  and  Indians.  In  the  last  year  of 
his  life,  Opechaneanongh,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  dissensions  of  the  English, 
planned  their  extermination.  The  aged 
chief  was  borne  into  battle  on  a  litter 
when  the  Powhatan,  on  Apr.  18, 1644,  fell 
upon  the  settlements  and  massacred  3(X) 

Sersons,  then  as  suddenly  desisted  and 
ed  far  from  the  colony,  frightened  per- 
haps by  some  omen.  Opechancanough 
was  taken  prisoner  to  Jamestown,  where 
one  of  his  guards  treacherously  shot  him, 
inflicting  a  wound  of  which  he  subse- 
quently died. 

Opegoi.  The  Y urok  name  of  the  Karok 
village  opposite  the  mouth  of  Red  Cap 
cr.,  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.  It  was 
the  Karok  village  farthest  downstream. — 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1905. 
Oppefaeh.— Gibbe  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
tribes,  in,  148.  1868.  Opperoeh.— Gibbs,  MS. 
Misc..  B.  A.  E..  1852.  Op-pe-«.— McKee  (1851)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d  Const.,  spec,  sees.,  164,  1858. 
Oppe-yoh.— Gibbe  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit. ,  161.  BM- 
oape.— Gibbs^S..  op.  cit.  Up-pa-foine.— McKee, 
op.  cit.,  194.  iTp-pa-goiiiet.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sac- 
ramento, 282,  1866.  Vp-pah-foines.— McKee,  op. 
cit.,  161. 

Opelonta  (probably  *  black  above ',  i.  e. 
*black  hair'  or  *black  skull').  A  small 
tribe  formerly  living  in  s.  Louisiana.  It 
is  probable  that  they  were  identical  with 
the  Onquilouzas  of  La  Harpe,  spoken  of 
in  1699  as  allied  with  the  Washa  and 
Chaouacha,  wandering  near  the  seacoasts, 
and  numbering  with  those  two  tribes  20O 
men.  This  would  indicate  a  more  south- 
erly position  than  that  in  which  they  are 
afterward  found,  and  Du  Pratz,  whose  in- 
formation applies  to  the  years  between 
1718  and  1730,  locates  the  0<iu^-Lou8Pas, 
evidently  the  same  people,  westward  and 
above  PointeCoup^e,  ratnertoo  fartotheN. 
He  says  that  they  inhabited  the  shores  of 
two  little  lakes  which  appeared  black  from 
the  quantity  of  leaves  which  covered  their 
bottoms,  and  received  their  name,  which 
means  *  Black- water  people '  inMobilian, 
from  this  circumstance.  If  these  were 
the  same  as  the  Opelousas  of  all  later 
writers  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  change  in  name  came  about,  but  it  is 
not  likely  that  two  tribes  with  such  similar 
designations  occupied  the  same  region, 
especially  as  both  are  never  mentioned 
by  one  author.  When  settlers  began  to 
push  westward  from  the  Mississippi,  the 
district  occupied  by  this  tribe  came  to  be 
called  after  them,  and  the  name  is  still 
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retained  by  the  parish  seat  of  St  Landry. 
Of  their  later  history  little  information  can 
be  gathered,  but  it  would  seem  from  the 
frequency  with  which  this  name  is  coupled 
witli  that  of  the  Attacapa  that  they  were 
closely  related  to  that  people.  This  is  also 
the  opinion  of  those Cnitimaeha  and  Atta- 
capa who  remember  having  heard  the 
tribe  spoken  of,  and  is  partially  confirmed 
by  Sibley,  who  states  that  they  understood 
Attacapa  although  having  a  language  of 
their  own.  It  is  most  probable  that  their 
proper  language,  referred  to  by  Sibley, 
was  nothing  more  than  an  Attacapa  dia- 
lect, though  it  is  now  impossible  to  tell 
how  closely  the  two  resembled  each  other. 
In  1777  Attacapa  and  Opelousa  are  re- 
ferred to  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sabine  r. 
(Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Assn.  Quar.,  ix,  117- 
18, 1905),  but  the  latter  are  usuallv  located 
in  the  s.  part  of  St  Landry  parish,  Sibley 
stating  tnat  in  1806  their  village  was 
*  *about  15  m.  from  the  Appelousach  urch. '  * 
At  that  time  they  numbered  about  40 
men,  but  they  have  since  disappeared 
completely,  owing  to  the  invasion  of  the 
whites  and  the  Muskhogean  Indians  from 
E.  of  the  Mississippi.  ( J.  R.  s. ) 

Apaloosa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  111.529,1853. 
Apftluaa.— Ker,  Travels,  301,  1816.  ApttouM**.— 
Baudry  dea  Lozi^res,  Voy.  Louisianes,  241,  1802. 
ApeluMt.~Perrin  du  Lac,  Voyage,  379, 1805.  Ap- 
palouMt.— Sibley,  HIhI.  Sketches,  83. 1806.  Appe- 
lousat.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  See.,  ii, 
116,  1886.  AtperooML—Brion  de  la  Tour,  Map, 
1784.  Black  Water.-^lefferys,  French  Dom.,  1, 165, 
1761 .  Loup«loii«M.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La. ,  ii,  70, 
1850.  Loupitouua.— Baudry  dea  Lozi^res,  Voy. 
Louialanes,  243,  1802.  Obeloussa.— Philippeaux, 
Map  of  Engl.  Col.,  1781.  Orue  Loubms.— JefTerys, 
French  Dom.,  i,  165. 1761.  Opaluaas.^Raflnesque 
in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  introd.,  24, 1824.  Opelousas.— 
Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  St.  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  I,  724. 1832. 
Opeluassat.— Ann.  de  la  Propagation  de  la  Foi,  i, 
49,  1853.  Oppelousat.— Brackenridge.  Views  of 
La. ,  82. 1814.  Oqu^LouBsas.— Du  Pratx.  Louisiana, 
317,  1774. 

Opelto  ( (y-pd'tOj '  the  forks ' ) .  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento, 
Cal. — Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
316,  1877. 

Operdniving  ('spring  place*).  A  Nu- 
gutiiiut  Eskimo  spring  vitlagfe  in  (>)untes8 
of  War  wick  sd.,  near  ftobislier  bay,  Baffin 
land. 

Oopungnewing — Hall  quoted  by  Nourse,  Am. 
Explor.,  191. 1884.  Operdniving.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  422, 1888.  Oppemowiok.— Ross,  Vov.,  164, 
1819. 

Opia.  A  Chumashan  village  between 
(loletaand  PtConcepcion, Cal.,  in  1542. — 
(^abrillo,  Narr.  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  183,  1857. 

Opichiken.  A  Salish  band  or  village 
under  the  Fraser  puperintendency,  Bnt. 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Opiktnlik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  shore  of  Norton  sd.,  Alai«- 
ka;  pop.  12  in  1880. 

Okpiktalik.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen8U.s,  Alaska,  map, 
18frl.  Okpiktolik.— Ibid..  11.  Opiktulik.— Baker. 
Geog.  Diet.   Alaska,  1902.    Oukviktoulia.— Za^oe- 


kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  8.,  xxi,  map,  1860. 
Vpiktalik.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  1G2, 1898. 

OpilMako  (OpU'-'ldko,  *big  swamp'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on  a^traftju 
of  the  same  name  which  flows  into  Pakan- 
Tallahassee  cr.,  n.  k.  Ala.,  20  m.  from 
Co^^a  r. 

Opillka.— H.  R.  Doc.  462,  26th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  93. 
im.  Opilike.— Ibid.,  49.  Opfl'-lako.— Gatechet. 
Creek  Mi^r.  Leg.,  i,  141.  1884.  0-pil-thluc-eo.— 
Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch,  60, 1848. 

Opin^haki  (O-ping-ha^'kiy  'white -face 
land,'  1.  e.  *  opossum  land').  A  subclan 
of  the  Delawares. 

Opinghaki.— W.  R.  Gerard,  inf  n,  1907  (correct 
form).  O-piog'-ho'-ki.— Morgan,  Anc.  8oc.,  172, 
1877. 

Opiicopank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock  in  Middlesex  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Opistopia.  A  Chumashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  PtConcepcion,  Cal.,  in 
1542. 

Opistopea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868. 
OpJitopia,— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1642)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  188, 1867. 

Opitohesaht.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Al- 
bemi  canal,  Somtes  r.,  and  neighboring 
lakes,  Vancouver  id. ,  Brit.  Col.  Anciently 
this  tribe  is  said  to  have  spoken  Nanaimo 
( q .  V. ) .  The  septs,  according  to  Boas,  are 
Mohotlath,  Tlikutath,  and  Tsomosath. 
Their  principal  village  is  Ahahswinnis. 
Pop.  62  in  1902,  48  in  1906. 
H6p«toi«£'th.^Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
31,  1890.  OpoohiMtht.— Sproat,  Savage  Lite,  308. 
1868.  Opeduset.— Mayne,  Brit.  Cof,  251,  1862. 
Ope-eis-aht.— Brit.  Col.  map.,  Ind.  Aff.,  VMcloria. 
1872.  Opet-ohea-aht— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  808.  1879. 
Opitohea-aht.— Ibid.,  187,  1884.  Vpataesatuoh.— 
Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293,  1857. 

Opitsat.  The  permanent  village  of  the 
Clayoquot  (q.  v.),  on  the  s.  w.  shore  of 
Meares  id.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  245  in  1902,  261  in  1906. 
Opetsitar.— Gray  and  Ingraham  (1791)  quoted  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  43,  26th  Cong.,  Ist  Bees.,  3.  1840. 
Opisat.~Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  263, 1902.  Opiaitar.— Ken- 
driclc  deed  (1791),  ibid.,  10. 

Opodepe.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Eu- 
deve  and  ^at  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1649;  situated  on  the  e.  bank 
of  Rio  San  Miguel,  Sonora,  Mexico;  pop. 
320  in  1678, 134  in  1730.  Of  a  population 
of  679  in  1900,  26  were  Opata  and  56 
Yaqui. 

Aaunoion  de  Opodepe.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Dot*.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  Ill,  861,  1857.  Opodepe.— Kino,  map 
a702)  in  Stocklein,  Neue  Welt-BtHt.  74,  1726. 
bpoteppe.— Och,  Journey  to  the  Missions  (1766), 
I,  71,  1809.  , 

Opok  {&poh).  A  former  Maidu  settle- 
ment on  the  N.  fork  of  Cosumnes  r.,  near 
Nashville,  Eldorado  co. ,  Cal.     (  r.  b.  d.  ) 

Opolopong.  A  former  town  with  a  mixed 
population  under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  sit- 
uated, according  to  the  Evans  map  of 
1756,  in  Luzerne  co..  Pa.,  on  the  e.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  about  30  m.  above 
Shaniokin,  at  the  forks,  and  about  10  m. 
below  Wyoming.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Oponays.  A  former  Seminole  village 
"  back  of  Tampa  bav."  probably  in  Hills- 
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boro  CO.,  w.  Fla.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Opoeoclie.  A  tribe,  probably  Yokuts 
(Maripoean),  mentioned  as  living  on 
Kings  r.,  Oal.,  in  1853.— Wessella  (1853) 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d 
sees.,  31,  1857. 

Oponian.  An  anidentified  tribe  living 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Albemarle  sd., 
N.  C,  in  1586. 

OpoMiaBs.— HakluTt  (1600).  Voy.,  ni,  812,  repr. 
1810.  Onodaas.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith  (im), 
Va..  I.  *r;  repr  1819. 

OpoMfun  (Renape  of  Vimnia  dpasftm, 

*  white  beast '^  cognate  with  Chippewa 
wdbdAnij  applied  specifically  to  a  white 
dog).  A  North  American  marsupiid, 
Dvddphys  mrginiana,  about  the  size  of  the 
domestic  cat,  with  grayish-white  hair, 
with  face  pare  white  near  the  snont,  and 
with  black  ears.  When  captured  or 
slightly  wounded,  it  has  the  habit  of 
feigning  death,  and  by  this  artifice  often 
escapes  from  the  inexperienced  hunter. 
The  name,  which  was  first  mentioned  in 
a  brief  account  of  Virginia  published  in 
1610,  has,  with  various  adiuncts,  since 
been  extended  to  species  of  the  genera 
Sarcophilu»y  ThylacinuSy  Bdideas,  Micour- 
eus,  vhironecieSf  and  Acrobates.  The  name 
enters  intoseveral  compounds,  as:  "Opos- 
sum mouse,'*  Acrobatespygnueus,  a  pygmy 
species  of  opossum  of  New  South  Wales; 
*^opo«sum  rug,'*  a  commercial  name  for 
the  skin  of  an  Australian  species  of  Phct- 
longer;  ** opossum  shrew,*'  an  insectivor- 
ous mammid  of  the  genus  SoUdon;  * '  opos- 
sum shrimp,"  a  crustacean,  the  female  of 
which  carries  its  eggs  in  pouches  between 
its  lees.  *  *  Possum,  *  *  the  common  apbae- 
retic  lorm  of  the  name,  is  often  used  as 
an  epithet  with  the  meaning  of  "  false," 

*  *  deceptive, "  *  *  imitative, "  as  in  the  name 
"possum  haw"  (Viburnum  nudum),  the 
berries  of  which  counterfeit  the  edible 
fruit  of  the  black  haw  (  T.  prunifolium), 
but  differ  therefrom  in  being  very  insipid; 
and  "possum  oak"  {Quercus  aquatica)^ 
from  the  deceptive  character  of  its  leaves, 
which  vary  in  shape  and  size  and  often 
imitate  those  of  Q,  ijnbricaria,  and  thus 
lead  to  a  confusion  between  the  two  spe- 
cies. Used  as  a  verb,  the  word  means  *  *  to 
pretend,"  "feign,"  "dissemble,"  this 
sense,  as  well  'as  that  of  the  attributive, 
being  derived  from  the  animal's  habit  of 
throwing  itself  upon  its  back  and  feign- 
ing death  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy; 
and  hence  the  expression  "  playing  pos- 
sum" or  "poMuming."  Theopoesumof 
Ejiglish-speaking  people  of  the  West  In- 
dies and  South  America  is  Didelphys  opos- 
mm.  (w.  B.  G. ) 

Opotnra.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founaed  in  1644; 
situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Soyopa, 
N.  central  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  334  in 
1678, 300  in  1730.    The  town,  now  known 


as  Moctezuma,  once  suffered  greatly  from 
Apache  raids. 

Opatnra.  —  Bandeller.  Gilded  Man,  179,  1898. 
Opomira.— Croix  (1769)  in  Doc.  HiBt.  Mex.,  4th»., 
II.  25, 1856.  San  Miffuel  de  Opofura.— Zapata  ( 1078 ) , 
ibid.,  in,  862, 1857.  *-     v        /, 

Opethleyaliolo  (properly  Hnpuehelth 
Yah61o;  from  hupuewa  /child,'  h^hle 
'good',  ifohdh,  ^whooper,'  *halloer,' 
an  initiation  title.— G.  W.  Grayson).  A 
Creek  orator.  He  was  sp^er  of  the 
councils  of  the  Upper  Creek  towns,  and 
as  their  representative  met  the  Gov- 
ernment commissioners  in  Feb.,  1825, 
at  Indian  Spring  Ga.,  where  they 
came  to  transact  m  due  form  the  ces- 
sion of  Creek  lands  already  arranged 
with  venal  Lower  Creek  chiefs.  Opoth- 
leyaholo  informed  them  that  these  chiefs 
had  no  authority  to  cede  lands,  which 
could  be  done  only  by  the  consent  of  the 
whole  nation  in  council,  and  Macintosh  he 
warned  ominously  of  the  doom  he  would 
invite  by  signing  the  treaty.  Opothleya- 
holo  headed  the  Creek  deputation  that 
went  to  Washinfirton  to  protest  against 
the  validitv  of  the  treaty.  Bowing  to 
the  inevitable,  he  put  his  name  to  the 
new  treaty  of  cession,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington Jan.  24,  1826,  but  afterward 
stood  out  for  the  technical  right  of  the 
Creeks  to  retain  a  strip  that  was  not 
included  in  the  description  because  it  was 
not  then  known  to  he  within  the  limits 
of  Georgia,  After  the  death  of  the  old 
chiefs  he  became  the  leader  of  the  nation, 
though  not  head-chief  in  name.  When 
in  1836  some  of  the  Creek  towns  made 
preparation  to  join  the  insurgent  Semi- 
nole, he  marched  out  at  the  head  of  his 
Tukabatchi  warriors,  captured  some  of 
the  young  men  of  a  neighboring  village 
who  had  donned  war  paint  to  start  the 
rdvolt,  and  delivered  them  to  the  United 
States  military  to  expiate  the  crimes  they 
had  committed  on  travelers  and  settlers. 
After  holding  a  council  of  warriors  he  led 
1,500  of  them  against  the  rebellious 
towns,  receiving  a  commission  as  colonel, 
and  when  the  regular  troops  with  their 
Indian  auxiliaries  appearea  at  Ilatche- 
chubbee  the  hostiles  surrendered.  The 
United  States  authorities  then  took  advan- 
tage of  the  assemblage  of  the  Creek  war- 
riors to  enforce  the  emigration  of  the  tribe. 
Opothieyaholo  was  reluctant  to  take  his 
people  to  Arkansas  to  live  with  the  Lower 
Creeks  after  the  bitter  contentions  that 
had  taken  place.  He  bargained  for  a 
tract  in  Texas  on  which  they  could  settle, 
but  the  Mexican  government  was  unwill- 
ing to  admit  them.  After  the  removal 
to  Arkansas  the  old  feud  was  forgotten, 
and  Opothieyaholo  became  an  important 
counselor  and  guide  of  the  reunited  tribe. 
When  Gen.  Albert  Pike,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  war,  visited  the  Creeks  in  a 
great  council  near  the  present  town  of 
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Eufaula  and  urged  them  to  treat  with  the 
Confederacy,  Opothleyaholo  exercised 
all  his  influence  against  the  treaty,  and 
when  the  council  decided,  after  several 
days  of  debate  and  deliberation,  to  enter 
into  the  treaty,  he  withdrew  with  his 
following  from  the  council.  Later  he 
withdrew  from  the  Creek  Nation  with 
about  a  third  of  the  Creeks  and  espoused 
the  (;au8e  of  the  Union,  l^ighting  his 
way  as  he  went,  he  retreated  into  Kan- 
sas, and  later  died  near  the  town  of  Leroy, 
Coffey  CO.  (p.  h.    g.  w.  g.  ) 

Optuabo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  near  the  present  An- 
7X)na-Sonora  Doundary,  prol^bly  in  Ari- 
zona, which  formed  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca  (q.  v. )  about  1760-64. 
Santiago  Optuabo.^Baiicroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
371, 1889  (alter  early  doc8. ). 

Opnto.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  established  in  1645; 
situated  on  Rio  de  Batepito,  about  lat 
30°  30^  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  in  1678, 
424;  in  1730,  248. 

Opoto.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  507, 
189*2.  Oputo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  843,  1864. 
8.  lenaoio  Opotu.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246,  1884. 

Oqtogoua  ( OqtdgmA^  *  bare  shins'  ?;  sing. 
OqtdgSn).  A  principal  division  of  the 
Cheyenne.  (j.  m.) 

Ohk  to  iinna.— Grinnell,  Social  Org.  Cheyennea, 
136,  1916  (variously  given  as  meaning  •  no  leff- 
gings,'  or  as  a  Sutaio  word  meaning  'people 
drifted  away*).  O'ta'gttnii.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  1026, 1896.  Prominent  Jaws.— Dorsey  in 
Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub.  103,  62, 1905. 

Oqtiaga(  Mohawk:  'place  of  wild  ffrapes,* 
from  or\^*h6kw6,\  *  wild  grape.  * — Hewitt ). 
An  Iroquois  village,  probably  under  Tus- 
carora  jurisdiction,  formerly  on  the  e. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  both  sides 
of  the  river,  in  the  town  of  CJolesville, 
Broome  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was  destroyed  by 
the  Americans  in  1778.  According  to 
Ruttenber,  a  band  of  Tuscarora  settled 
there  in  1722  and  were  afterward  joined 
by  some  Mahican  and  Esopus  Indians 
w^ho  had  been  hving  among  tne  Mohawk; 
but  from  the  records  of  the  Albany  Con- 
ference in  1722  it  appears  that  they  were 
already  at  Oquaga  at  that  time.  In  1778 
it  was  **one  of  tlie  neatest  Indian  towns 
on  the  Susquehanna  r." ;  it  contained  the 
ruins  of  an  "old  fort."  O'Callaghansavs 
the  inhabitants  were  Iroquois  and  chiefly 
Mohawk.  They  numbered  about  750  in 
1765.     Cf.  Osquake.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Aaaqnago.— Butterfield.  Washington-Irvine  Cor- 
resp..  97,  1882.  Anaquaqua.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  6,  95, 1848.  Aughguagey.— Ft  Johnson  conf. 
a756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  104,  1856. 
Aughquaga.— Ibid.,  187.  Aughquagahs.— Hutchins 
(17/8)  in  JefferHon,  Notes,  142,  1825.  Augh- 
quagchs.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the  West.  125.  1816. 
Aughquages.—Mt  Johnson  conf. (1765)  inN.\  .Doc. 
CoL  Hist. ,  VI,  964, 1855.  Augh-quag-haa.— Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II,  187,  1829.  Aughinok.— Johnson  (1767) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  831, 1856  (it  may  refer 
to  a  plnce  of  that  name  in  Huntingdon  co..  Pa.). 
Aukwick.— Franklin  (1756)  quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI.  1008, 1855.  Auquaguas.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  200, 1872.    Oohqaaqua.— N.  Y. 


Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  675.  note,  1866.  Oohtaghquanawio- 
rooaes.— Albany  con  f.  ( 1722 ),  i  bid.  Oohtaj^uana- 
wieroona.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hodaon  JR.,  200, 
1872  ('moccasin  people'— Hewitt).  Ooqoagaa. — 
Clark,  Ononda^  1.228, 1849.    Oghgttagoea.-John- 


pago.- 
kawaga.- 

1872.  (^hkwagaa.— Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  ii,  4221 
1864.  Oghqaaga.-N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLst..  vii. 
49.  note,  1856.  Oghqnago.— Albany  conf.  (1746). 
ibid,,  rr  "-^1,  I^^k  Ogbqcajtts -Joh^^-r^  '*''-•. 
ibifl.,  vijf  4^,  la,Ki*  Ognqwufe*.— Ailnuiv  tun  I. 
(174W|.  IbkL,  VI,  441,  IKJii.  Ohgnagfl— lVjl4l«Ji 
(l?i7),Fhe  NnL.  apn.,  1^5,  1747.  Obooaguaga.— 
i\Mw  {lT<iU  in  Me.  Ebi.  Sf>c,  ColL,  iv.  2TI,  1H56. 
OhonaguEigeA.'-  [bid.  Oho^fvoqa&ngo. — tstrong  ( 1747) 
m  M«u-vs.  l[b;t.  S>i-.  ColL,  lj#t  h.,  %,  M,  im^, 
Ohquttga— JtjLimDM  (17(>1)  in  N.  Y.  I><K;.Ci)l.  Hist., 
VI  L  Rih,  \¥iytv.  On(ii.cliqiuge.^EM]Jltl]^|ifld  RlLpilly, 
Mup  r.  ti.,  ]7r7.  Omchobqu&gn.— Kiutcnber, 
Triln-'!  Hml^.n  H,,  200,  l)*?i,  Qnenhoghtwage*. — 
Rikl  Oa^^hokwi  "ge— J-  >J^  H.  Hi  wit t,  mVn,  1K88 
{'{•>] iW\y  iA  \s\h\  ^ rai M h<i ' ^  ^ i >lm vt  k  f u rii i  u  Oiui- 
iiighqusgi,— Trynn  f  |77i)  itJ  N.  V.l)w\  l<il.  HiM.^ 
\Ut,  1>V2,  liviT,  Ono^hgoxgy,— Mii|j  ul  I'tjb,  ibid,, 
VI ri,  iHriT.  Ono|rhiiUJtg*y.— ,Itihns40u  {nt>7j(  iliid.* 
VII.1i*69,l8.%.  Quohoghquagm,— .N.V- !><»", t;oLHi4?l,. 
vji,  4^,  Moll'.  I--. VI.  03aohoghwmg*.~lljiwliv  \l~M\ 
in  Mii«s.  HHt,  Hni . t'okL,  l^^t.'i ,  iv.6<>,  JT^a.  Opobo- 
qEiagn^Hiiwiiy  {ITm.  ibiiL.  M  s.,  I.  151.  Iflflfi. 
Onohquftugm.— KdwHfdK  n75t(.  ibid*,  iMta,  X,  Hd. 
\ y^.y^.  Ownhogbquage, ^!:;tx*.by  <  I TT^V)  in  K . Y .  Dli?. 
L'o I .  \V l-<t. ,  VJ It,  fK\\ ^  1 K")? .  Onoquftg^  — LSbeii.  f  'nl h. 
5 J  i^s  ,  :^  1 1 .  \m\  Onoq  UAgb«.  — x\ .  Y .  Dtw^ .  TajJ  .  H  bt,, 
VI n.  iwU  note,  !Hri7.  OoDcshquageys,— <Jermaii 
FlHt«  not}  f .  1 1770 )  J  bid.,  2m,  Oquaobo.— R ii  i  ienbet. 
Tribeji  Hu(l*iiti  R,.  3l.!V,  IHTL  Oqusgo.— Mft-tifluky. 
K.  Y.t  II,  177,  ltf29.  frakwinawe-'niiia*',— He^vJit. 
turn,  ls'<y  rmfK'<tJi-iii  r;rof.U":  correct  Molmwk 
loftn  of  Ik'h  ULghcjitH iibi  1.^  i  >  n  « iin'>  i  QugfaQaagA.-- 
Uiiy  Park  conf,  in7.^)  id  N,  V.  Doc.  CoL  Hi>i., 
vnii  549, 1857.  Oiighquageyi.  Itiiil.  Oughq^g^f^t^. — 
Ibid,,  h^^  Oito^lbquosey  — ,!li<liii>^.i<n  MJii-l,!,  ibid-, 
V ( I .  fill,  la^ i.  Dua uKEai.— 1 1  old Ui wai L  (I "r'-t;)  i n 
M  n-?.  J  r  i  m .  S<  ^^ .  toll. ,  1  nt  s . .  x,  12 1 .  li^m.    "' 


kee»,— Mor<*,  Sv^ti-m  of  Modern  Ue^'ir..  r.  If>l, 
[l?i]J|.  Suftquebabuab  Indians —AHmiiv  ^r  nt, 
<mtij  iu  N.  Y.  Dot;.  Ci>L  HtsL,  Vl,  S2;i,  iR>>  ^s© 
called  bere  because  living  on  tbe  upper  8u.«que- 
hanna). 

Oquanoza.  An  Ottawa  village,  named 
from  the  resident  chief,  that  formerly 
existed  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Little  Au- 
glaize, at  its  mouth,  in  Paulding  co.,  Ohio. 
The  reservation  was  sold  in  1831. 

Oqnitoa.  A  former  Pima  rancheria  on 
Rio  del  Altar,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico,  and 
a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Ati  (q.  v. )  dating 
from  about  1694.  Pop.  104  in  1730.  It  is 
now  a  civilized  town. 

Conoeptioii  del  indtoa.— Kino,  map,  1702,  in  Stock- 
lein,  NeQe  Welt-Bott,  76,  1726.  Ognitoa.— Kino, 
map.  1701.  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860. 1889 
(misprint).  Oquitoa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  347, 
1864.  Oquitod.— Quijano  (1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.. 
4th  8.,  I,  53,  1856  (misprint).  .Ban  Antonio  de 
Uquitoa.— Kino  (1694),  ibid.,  244.  Ban  Diepo  de 
ir<^uitoa.— Venegas,  Hist.  CaJ.,  I,  803,  1759  (mix- 

Ermt).  8.  Antonio  Oquitoa. — Rivera  (1730)  quoted 
y  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514,  18H4. 
Vqmota.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s., 
1,268,1856  (misprint). 

Oqnomock.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.— Smith  ( 1629) ,  Va. ,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Oraibi  (owa  *rock,'o6i  'place':  *  place 
of  the  rock ') .  The  largest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  villages  of  the  Hop!  (q.  v. ), 
in  N.  B.  Arizona.  In  1629  it  became  the 
seat   of    the   Spanish    Franciscan    mis- 
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aon  of  San  Francifioo,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Paeblo  revolt  of  1680,  the 
chafch  being  redneck  to  ashes  and  the 
two  Spanish  missionariee  killed.  During 
this  time  the  paeblo  of  Walpi  was  a  visita 
of  Oraibi.  Before  the  mission  period 
Oiaibi  was  reported  to  contain  14,000  in- 
habitants, bat  its  population  was  then 
greatly  reduced,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  a 
pestilence.  Present  population  about 
750.  The  people  of  Oraibi  are  far  more 
conservative  in  their  attitude  toward  the 
whites  than  the  other  Hopi,  an  element 
in  the  tribe  being  strongly  opposed  to  civ- 
ilization. Refa«d  to  permit  their  chil- 
dren to  be  taken  and  entered  in  schools 
has  been  the  cause  of  two  recent  upris- 
ings, but  no  blood  was  shed.  As  a  result 
of  the  last  difficulty,  in  1906,  a  number 


ORAIU  MAN 

of  the  Oraibi  confier\'ative8  were  made 
prisoners  of  war  and  confined  at  Camp 
Huachuca,  Ariz.  Moenkapi  is  an  Oraibi 
farming  village.  For  a  description  of  the 
architi^ture  of  Oraibi,  see  Mmdeleff  in 
BthRep.  B,  A.  E.,  76,1891. 

A»ib«.— MeCfXvk    (iBOn    in    DonHklentn,    M i 

Paei>Io  I rida, .  37.  1  H'M-..  Cf*ybe.— Hod^v ,  A  r S  ? . . i ,, i , 
IB*P,  ItTt  (taicprint).  Etpelet*,— AIc«l^Ii\  bii . 
Oeof .»  n.  9g.  17Sf7  (dc-atnltoifl  In  iiihij^ion  tn  Fmy 
J'W»   4e    BnpeMo,   kllJt^t    at   Oiulhi    In    li^^K 


(17761,  ma.ty,  m-\  IWO  ((jivcn 
HA  th«F  2alll  ti&nit) .  Miua^ai.^Ten  BFrneck 
iD  BfhoofcnOI.  Iliil,  rnU's.  IV,  N7,  ISM  (Mc^xi- 
e«ji    iMDie   fnt).    Ku^uifiLt.^Ten    BnH*ek    tni?«- 

A  n  Jt.  ftnd  K.  Il  ex.  J  37, 1 SR9,    Wmj%l —Ofka  Iv  ( 1  ^*i^  j 

In   Doc,  InM.,  jcti,  13T,  1371.    Ol^llt JM<1.,  *J07 

idfitjbtlew    OnXbk   mentitmt^   om  the    larsr»"^t 

Suebto!!.    OnH^— !i!e*..iB  and  Scntt  in  I>f»[lllll:L^«'^tl. 
kn«H  Piieblo  InilJ^.  14,  11*93.    Ormibi.-^Brejwn*?, 


in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8, 121, 1856.  Oraibi.— 
Vetancurt  (1692),  Menolog.  Fran..  212,  1871. 
Orail>y.— Powell  in  H.  R.  Miac.  Doc.  173, 42d  Cong., 
2d  seas. ,  11 .  1872.  Oraira.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jane  19, 1863.  OraiTas.— Ten  Broeck  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribea,  iv,  87,  1854.  Oraive.— Garc^ 
(1775-«)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  * 
137,396,1889.  OraivL—De  risle.  Carte  Mexique 
et  Floride,  1708.  Oranbe.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  369.  1892  (misprint).  Oxante.— 
Escadero,  Not.  de  Chihoahua,  231,  1834  (prob- 
ably identical).  Orawi.  —  Senex,  Map,  1710. 
Orayba.— Villa  Bettor,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  425,  1748. 
OraybL— Vancas  (1692)  quoted  by  Davis,  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mex.,  367,  1869.  Orayha.— DiHtumell, 
Map  M^jico,  1846.  Orayyo.— Alcedo.  Dic.-Geog.. 
Ill,  246, 1788.  Orayree.— Eastman,  map  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tr.,  iv,  24,  1854.  OrayrL— D'Anville, 
Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  Orayxa.— Ruxton,  Adven- 
turea,  195, 1848.  Orehbe.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  527,  1877.  Oreiba.— Goodman  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  997, 1893.  O-rey-ba.—Palmer,  ibid.,  138, 1870. 
Oriabe.— Clark  and  Zurk  in  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14, 1893.  Oribaa.— Vandever  in  Ind, 
Aflf.  Rep.,  262,  1889.  Oribe.— Piatt.  Karte  Nord- 
America,  1861.  OriU.— Camon(1863)ln  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  34, 1893.  OriTa.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  i,  519, 1853.  Orribies.— Irvine  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  160,  1877.  Oryiaa.— French,  Hist.  Coll., 
La.,  II,  175, 1875.  Osaybe.— Bourke  in  Proc.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  n.  s.,  i,  244,  1881  (misprint).  Osoli.— 
Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814  (poesibly 
identical).  0-xdU.— SU'vens,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879 
(Navaho  name;  corrupted  from  Oraibi).  OiL— 
Eaton  inSchoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes.iv,220.1854(Nav- 
aho  name).  Rio  grande  de  espeleta.— Villa-Sefior. 
Theatro  Am.,  ii,  425,  1748.  San  FranoiMO  de 
Oraibe.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  849.  1889. 
Ban  Fraaeisoo  de  Oraybe.— Vetancurt  (1692)  in 
Teatro  Am..  lli.  321,  1871.  San  Miguel  Oraybi.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz.and  N.  Mex.,  173, 1889.  U-U-b-wk.— 
Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3. 13,  la'ie  (Zui^i 
name).  Tabipai  Kuoa.— Gaic^  ( 1776),  Diary,  444, 
1900  (or  Oralbc).  Tavipai  muoa  oraivo.— Oareos 
(1775-^)  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  41, 1«64. 
OrapakB.  A  former  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy,  between  the  Chicka- 
honiinyand  Pamunkey  rs.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va.  Powhatan  retired  thither  about 
1610  when  the  English  began  to  crowd 
him  at  AVerowacomoco. 
Orakakes.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4.  7, 1848  (mis- 
print). Orapaok.— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  map, 
1849.  Orapakaa.— Drake,  op.  cit,  9.  Orapakea.— 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i.  142,  repr.  1819.  Orapaks.— 
Strachey,  op.  rit.,  36.  Oropacks.— Harrin,  Voy.  and 
Trav.,  I,  848,  1705.    Oropaxe.— Ibid..  831. 

Oratamin.  A  Hackensack  chief  in  the 
17th  century,  prominent  in  the  treaty  re- 
lations between  the  Hackensack  apd 
neigh lx)ring  tribes  and  the  Dutch.  After 
the  butcherv  of  the  Indians  at  Pavonia, 
N.  J.,  by  the  Dutch  in  Feb.  1643,  10  or 
11  of  the  surrounding  tribes  arose  in 
arms  against  the  latter  to  avenge  the 
outrage,  but  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace 
Apr.  22  of  the  same  year,  *'bratamin, 
sachem  of  the  savages  living  at  Achkin- 
heshacky  [Hackensack],  who  declared 
himself  commissioned  by  the  savages  of 
Tappaen  [Tappanl,  Kechgawawanc 
[Manhattan],  Kichtawanc  [Kitcha- 
wank],  and  Sintsinck  [Sintsink],"  acting 
on  their  behalf.  This  treaty  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  new  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  but  peace  was 
restored  and  another  treaty,  in  which 
Oratamin  took  a  prominent  part,  was 
made  at  Ft   Amsterdam   [New   York], 
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Aug.  30,  1645  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
XIII,  18, 1881 ).  On  July  19, 1649,  a  num- 
ber of  leading  Indians,  including  Ora- 
tamin,  made  further  proposals  for  a  last- 
.ing  peace.  At  the  close  of  the  confer- 
ence, held  at  Ft  Amsterdam,  a  special 
gift  of  tobacco  and  a  gun  was  made  to 
Oratamin,  while  **a  small  present  worth 
20  guilders  was  then  given  to  the  com- 
mon savages''  (ibid.,  25).  He  also  took 
part  in  the  treaty  of  Mar.  6,  1660,  in  be- 
half of  his  own  tribe  and  of  the  chief  of 
the  Highlands,  N.  Y.,  and  was  present 
May  18,  1660,  when  peace  was  concluded 
with  the  Wappinger.  A  few  weeks  later 
he  interceded  for  the  Esopus  Indians, 
and  had  the  satisfaction  of  being  present 
at  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  them 
(Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  106, 1894).  In  1662 
Oratamin  complained  to  the  Dutch  au- 
thorities of  the  illicit  sale  of  brandy  to 
his  people,  and  on  Mar.  30  of  that  year 
was  authorized  to  seize  the  liquor  brought 
into  his  country  for  sale,  as  well  as  those 
bringing  it.  On  June  27, 1663,  Oratamin 
was  again  called  into  consultation  by  the 
whites  in  an  effort  to  limjt  the  Esopus 
war.  Two  weeks  later  chiefs  of  several 
tribes  n.  of  the  Hackensack  appeared 
and  ratified  all  that  had  been  said  and 
done  by  the  aged  chief,  primarily  through 
whose  efforts  the  Esopus  war  was  brought 
to  a  close  and  peace  declared  May  16, 
1664,  Oratamin  and  three  other  chiefs 
becoming  security  therefor.  He  was 
asked  by  Gov.  Caiteret,  in  1666,  to  at- 
tend a  conference  regarding  the  purchase 
of  the  site  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  but  was  then 
so  old  and  feeble  that  he  could  not  un- 
dertake the  journey  from  Hackensack  to 
that  place.  He  probably  died  in  1667. 
HiH  name  is  also  written  Oratam,  Ora- 
tamy,  Oratan,  Oraton  (Nelson,  Names  of 
Inds.  N.  J.,  44,  1904).  (c.  T.) 

Oratory.  In  Indian  tribal  life  the  ora- 
tor held  a  distinguished  place.  To  be  able 
to  state  clearly  and  to  urge  eloquently 
one's  views  on  a  question  before  a  council 
of  the  tribe  raised  a  man  to  power  and  in- 
fluence among  his  fellows.  The  govern- 
ment of  a  tri^  was  generally  vested  in  a 
council  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
different  bands  or  clans,  or  of  the  elders 
of  the  tribe,  and,  as  unanimous  con- 
sent to  any  proposition  was  usually  re- 
quired before  it  could  be  accepted,  much 
argumentation  was  characteristic  of  their 
deliberations.  In  the  higher  circle  of 
chiefs,  as  well  as  in  the  societies  of  war- 
riors or  leading  men,  the  orator  had  his 
function.  To  speak  well,  to  plead  well, 
to  tell  a  story  effectively  was  accounted 
a  desirable  gift  for  a  man.  Many  occa- 
sions arose  when  facility  in  address  was 
required,  as  in  formal  tribal  negotiations 
or  visits,  in  certain  nart^  of  religious  cere- 
monies, or  in  purely  8q^;^I   intercourse. 


Some  of  the  Eastern  tribes  had  an  official 
orator  for  state  occasions,  which  office 
was  hereditary  in  certain  Western  tribes. 
The  native  languages  lent  themselves  to 
oratory.  A  picture  full  of  detail  and 
movement  could  be  ^ven  in  compara- 
tively few  words,  while  the  symbolism 
inherent  in  the  Indian's  outlook  upon 
nature  gave  poetry  to  his  speech.  His 
vivid  conceptions  seemed  often  to  thrill 
his  frame,  governing  his  attitude,  the 
folds  of  his  robe,  his  glance,  and  his  ges- 
tures. The  Indian's  oratory  early  im- 
pressed the  white  race,  and  scattered 
through  the  historical  records  of  our 
country  are  bits  of  powerful  native  utter- 
ance. We  have  tne  speeches  of  Corn- 
planter,  Red  Jacket.  Big  Elk,  Ix^an,  and 
a  host  of  others,  all  of  which  have  the 
ring  of  true  eloquence.  This  gift  still 
lingers,  but  now,  as  in  the  past,  it  is 
most  often  heard  in  protest  against  un- 
fair dealing.  Standing  before  a  commis- 
sion the  members  of  which  had  been 
using  many  arguments  in  favor  of  their 
project,  the  Wichita  chief  who  had  lis- 
tened in  silence  8tooj)ed,  and  gathering  a 
handful  of  the  dry  soil  of  his  reservation, 
straightened  himself  and  said,  as  he 
threw  the  myriad  particles  into  the  air, 
"There  are  as  many  ways  to  cheat  the 
Indian!"  CJonsult  Mooney  in  14th  and 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  (a.  c.f.) 

Orean.  A  village  mentioned  by  Joutel 
in  1687  as  situated  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Mal- 
igne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas,  the  name 
seemingly  having  been  given  him  by  Eba- 
hamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawa  affiliation.  In  some  editions 
of  Joutel's  relation  the  name  is  combined 
with  Piou,  or  Peinhoum.  The  two  names 
may  have  l)elonged  to  one  village  or  to 
two  closely  related  villages,  (a.  c.  p.  ) 
Oroamipiu.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  1723.  Oroam- 
pion.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French.  Hist  Coll.  La.,  i, 
138, 1846.  Oroampiou.— Shea,  note  In  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  iv,  78, 1870.  Oroan.— Joutel  (1687)  in 
French.  Hist  Coll.  La.,  i,  152, 1846. 

Orchard  Party.  A  part  of  the  Oneida 
as  recognized  by  the  treaty  of  Albany, 
Feb.  2,  1827.— Indian  Problem,  301,  Al- 
bany, 1889. 

Ordeals.  An  ordeal  is  strictly  a  form 
of  trial  to  determine  guilt  or  innocence, 
but  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied  in  a 
secondary  sense  to  any  severe  trial  or  test 
of  courage,  endurance,  and  fortitude.  In 
accordance  with  these  two  usages  of  the 
term,  ordeals  amon^  the  North  American 
tribes  may  be  divided  into  (1)  those 
used  to  establish  guilt  and  to  settle  dif- 
ferences, and  (2)  those  undergone  for 
the  sake  of  some  material  or  supernat- 
ural advantage. 

The  ordeals  corresponding  closest  to 
the  tests  to  which  the  name  was  origi- 
nally applied  were  those  undertaken  to 
determine  witehes  or  wizards.    If  it  was 
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believed  that  a  man  bad  died  in  oonse- 
quence  of  being  bewitched,  the  Tfiim- 
snian  would  take  his  heart  out  and  put  a 
red-hot  stone  against  it,  wishing  at  the 
same  time  that  me  enemy  might  die.  If 
the  heart  bnrst,  they  thought  that  their 
wish  would  be  fulfilled;  if  not,  their  suspi- 
cions were  believed  to  be  unfounded. 
A  Haida  ^aman  repeated  the  names  of 
all  persons  in  the  village  in  the  presence 
of  a  live  mouse  and  determined  the  guilty 
party  by  watching  its  motions.  A  Tlin- 
srit  suspected  of  witchcraft  was  tied  up 
for  8  or  10  days  to  extort  a  confession 
from  him,  ana  he  was  liberated  at  the 
end  of  that  period  if  he  were  still  alive. 
But  as  confession  secured  immediate  lib- 
erty and  involved  no  unpleasant  conse- 
Quences  except  an  obligation  to  remove 
tne  spell,  few  were  pro&bly  found  inno- 
cent. This,  however,  can  Hardly  be  con- 
sidered as  a  real  ordeal,  since  the  guilt 
of  the  victim  was  practically  assumed, 
and  the  test  was  in  the  nature  of  a  tor- 
ment to  extract  confession. 

Intimately  connected  with  ordeals  of 
this  class  were  contests  between  individ- 
uals and  bodies  of  individuals,  for  it  was 
supposed  that  victory  was  determined 
more  by  supernatural  than  by  natural 
power.  A  case  is  recorded  among  the 
Comanche  where  two  men  whose  enmity 
had  become  so  great  as  to  defy  all  at- 
tempts at  reconciliation  were  allowed  to 
tight  a  duel.  Their  left  arms  having 
been  tied  together,  a  knife  was  placed  in 
the  right  hand  of  each,  and  they  fought 
until  Doth  fell.  A  similar  duel  is  re- 
corded in  one  of  the  Teton  myths,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  custom  was  almost 
universal.  Resembling  these  were  the 
contests  in  vogue  among  Eskimo  tribes. 
When  two  IxSies  of.  liSkimo  met  who 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  each  partv 
selected  a  champion,  and  the  two  struck 
each  other  on  the  side  of  the  head  or  the 
bared  shoulders  until  one  gave  in.  -  An- 
ciently Netchilirmiut  and  Aivilirmiut 
champions  contested  hy  pressing  the 
points  ot  their  knives  against  each  other's 
cheeks.  Such  contests  were  also  forced  on 
persons  wandering  among  strange  people 
and  are  said  to  have  been  matters  of  life 
and  death.  Chinook  mvths  speak  of 
similar  tests  of  endurance  between  super- 
natural beings,  and  perhaps  they  were 
shared  by  men.  Differences  bietween 
towns  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  were  often 
settled  by  appointing  a  day  for  fighting, 
when  the  people  of  both  sides  arraywi 
themselves  in  their  hide  and  wooden 
armor  and  engaeed  in  a  pitched  battle, 
the  issue  being  determinea  by  the  fall  of 
one  or  two  prominent  men.  Contests 
between  strangers  or  representatives  of 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 10 


different  towns  or  social  groups  were  also 
settled  by  playing  a  game.  At  a  feast  on^ 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  one  who  had  used 
careless  or  slighting  words  toward  the 
people  of  his  host  was  forced  to  devour 
a  tray  full  of  bad-tasting  food,  or  perhaps 
to  swallow  a  quantity  of  urine.  Two 
persons  often  contested  to  see  which 
could  empty  a  tray  the  more  expediti- 
ously. 

Ordeals  of  the  second  class  would  cover 
the  hardships  placed  upon  a  growing 
boy  to  make  him  strong,  the  ff^ts  and 
regulations  to  which  a  girl  was  subjected 
at  puberty,  and  those  which  a  youth 
unaerwent  in  order  to  obtain  supernat- 
ural helpers  (see  Child  life),  as  well  as 
the  solitary  fasts  of  persons  who  desired 
to  become  shamans,  or  of  shamans  who 
desired  greater  supernatural  power. 
Finally,  it  is  especially  applicable  to  the 
tests  and  tortures  underaone  in  prepara- 
tion for  ceremonies  or  by  way  of  initia- 
tion into  a  secret  society. 

The  first  of  these  may  best  be  consid- 
ered under  Education  and  Puberty  cut- 
iomiy  but,  although  some  of  the  cere- 
monies for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a 
youth  into  the  mysteries  of  the  tnbe 
took'  place  about  the  time  of  puberty, 
their  connection  therewith  is  not  always 
evident,  and  they  may  well  be  treated 
here.  Thus  Pueblo  children,  when  old 
enough  to  have  the  religious  mysteries 
imparted  to  them,  went  through  a  cere- 
monial flogging,  and  it  is  relate<l  of  the 
Alibamu  and  other  Indian  tribes  of  the 
Gulf  states  that  at  a  certain  time  they 
caused  their  children  to  pass  in  array 
and  whipped  them  till  they  drew  blood. 
The  huskanaw  (g.  v.) ,  or  htiakanyf  was  an 
ordeal  among  Virginia  Indians  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  preparing  youths 
for  the  higher  duties  of  manhood.  It 
consisted  in  solitary  confinement  and  the 
use  of  emetics,  "whereby  remembrance 
of  the  past  was  supposed  to  be  obliterated 
and  the  mind  left  free  for  the  reception 
of  new  impressions.'*  Among  those 
tribes  in  which  individuals  acquired 
supernatural  helpers  a  youth  was  com- 
pelled to  go  out  alone  into  the  forest  or 
upon  the  mountains  for  a  long  period, 
fast  there,  and  sometimes  take  certain 
medicines  to  enable  him  to  see  his  guar- 
dian spiirit.  Similar  were  the  oideals 
gone  through  by  chiefs  among  the  Haida, 
Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  and  other  n.  Pacific 
coast  tribes  when  they  desired  to  increase 
their  wealth,  or  success  in  war,  or  to 
obtain  long  life,  as  also  by  shamans  who 
wished  increased  powers.  At  such  times 
they  chewed  certain  herbs  supposed  to 
aid  them  in  seeing  the  spirits.  The  use 
of  the  **black  drink*'  (q.  v.)  by  Mus- 
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khogean  tribes  was  with  similar  intent, 
as  aJso  were  the  emetics  just  referred  to 
in  use  among  the  Vii^^inian  peoples. 

While  undergoing  initiation  into  a 
secret  society  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast  a 
youth  fasteUj  and  for  a  certain  period 
disappeared  into  the  woods,  where  he 
was  supposed  to  commune  with  th^  spirit 
of  tiie  society  in  complete  solitude.  An^ 
one  discovering  a  Kwakiutl  youth  at  this 
time  could  slay  him  and  obtam  the  secret 
society  privil^es  in  his  stead.  On  the 
plains  the  principal  participants  in  the 
Sundance  (q.  v.)  had  skewers  run  through 
the  fleshy  parte  of  their  backs,  to  which 
thongs  were  attached,  fastened  at  the 
other  end  to  the  Sun-dance  pole.  Some- 
times a  person  was  drawn  up  so  high  as 
barely  to  touch  the  ground  and  afterward 
woula  throw  his  weight  against  the 
skewers  until  they  tore  their  way  out 
Another  participant  would  have  the 
thongs  fastened  to  a  skull,  which  he  pulled 
around  the  entire  camping  circle,  and  no 
matter  what  obstacles  impeded  his  prog- 
ress he  was  not  allowed  to  touch  either 
thongs  or  skull  with  his  hands.  During 
the  ceremony  of  Dakhpike,  or  Nakhpike, 
among  the  Hidatsa,  devotees  ran  arrows 
through  their  muscles  in  different  parts 
of  their  bodies;  and  on  one  occasion  a 
warrior  is  known  to  have  tied  a  thirsty 
horse  to  his  body  by  means  of  thongs 
passed  through  holes  in  his  flesh,  after 
which  he  led  him  to  water,  restrained 
him  from  drinking  without  touching  his 
hands  to  the  thongs,  and  brought  him 
back  in  triumph.  The  special  ordeal  of 
a  Cheyenne  society  was  to  walk  with 
bare  feet  on  hot  coals.  A  person  initi- 
ated into  the  Chippewa  and  Menominee 
society  of  the  Midewiwin  was  "shot" 
with  a  medicine  bag  and  immediately 
fell  on  his  face.  By  making  him  fall 
on  his  face  a  secret  society  spirit  or  the 
guardian  spirit  of  a  N.  W.  coast  shaman 
also  made  itself  felt  When  introduced 
into  the  Omaha  society,  called  Wash- 
ashka,  one  was  shot  in  the  Adam's  apple 
by  something  said  to  be  taken  from  the 
head  of  an  otter.  As  part  of  the  cere- 
mony of  initiation  among  the  Hopi  a  man 
had  to  take  a  feathered  prayer-^ck  to 
a  distant  spring,  running  all  the  way, 
and  return  within  a  certain  time;  ana 
chosen  men  of  the  Zuili  were  obliged  to 
walk  to  a  lake  45  m.  distant,  clothed  only 
in  the  breech-cloth  and  so  exposed  to  the 
rays  of  the  burning  sun,  in  order  to  de- 
posit plume-sticks  and  pray  for  rain. 
Among  the  sf^me  people  one  of  the  or- 
deals to  which  an  initiate  into  the  Priest- 
hood of  the  Bow  was  subjected  was  to  sit 
naked  for  hours  on  a  large  ant-hill,  his 
flesh  exposed  to  the  torment  of  myriads 
of  ants.  At  the  time  of  the  winter  solstice 
the  Hopi  priests  sat  Ha k^^  ^^  *  circle  and 


suffered  gourds  of  ice-cold  water  to  be 
dashed  over  them.  Ordeals  of  this  kind 
enter  so  intimately  into  ceremonies  of 
initiation  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish them. 

Certain  regulations  were  also  gone 
through  before  war  expeditions,  hunting 
excursions,  or  the  preparation  of  medi- 
cines. Medicines  were  generaUy  com- 
pounded by  individuals  after  fasts,  absti- 
nence from  women,  and  isolation  in  the 
woods  or  mountains.  Before  going  to 
hunt  the  leader  of  a  party  fasted  for  a 
certain  length  of  time  and  counted  off  so 
many  days  until  one  arrived  which  he 
considered  his  lucky  day.  On  the  N.  W. 
coast  the  warriors  oathed  in  the  sea  in 
winter  time,  after  which  they  whipped 
each  other  with  branches,  ana  until  the 
first  encounter  took  place  they  fasted 
and  abstained  from  water  as  much  as 
possible.  Elsewhere  warriors  were  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  the  sweat-lodge. 
Among  the  tribes  of  the  £.  and  some 
others  prisoners  were  forced  to  run  be- 
tween two  lines  of  people  armed  with 
clubs,  tomahawks,  and  other  weapons, 
and  he  who  reached  the  chiefs  house  ora 
certain  mark  in  safety  was  preserved.  1  n- 
asmuch  as  the  obiect  behind  most  tor- 
tures was  to  break  down  the  victim's 
self-command  and  extort  from  him  some 
indication  of  weakness,  while  the  aim  of 
the  victim  was  to  show  an  unmoved  coun- 
tenance, flinging  hack  scorn  and  defiance 
at  his  tormentors  until  the  very  last, 
burning  at  the  stake  and  its  accompany- 
ing horrors  partook  somewhat  of  the 
nature  of  an  ordeal.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 

Oregon  jargon,  Oregon  trade  language. 
See  tninook  jargon, 

Orehaone.  A  Cayuga  chief  who  opposed 
the  Jesuits  and  caused  Father  Carheirs 
withdrawal.  He  aided  the  English  of 
Albany  in  preventing  Penn's  purchase  of 
Susquehanna  lands,  and  visited  De  la 
Barre  in  1684.  In  1687  Denonville  seized 
him  and  sent  him  to  France.  He  was  then 
called  Groiguenha[Cayugal-Oreouahe,and 
often  Taweeratt;  also  Wahawa  by  the 
Onondaga.  In  1688  the  Cayuga  wished 
for  **  Taweeratt,  the  chief  warrior  of 
Cayouge,  who  is  lamented  amongst  them 
every  day."  Returning  in  1689,  Oreha- 
one became  attached  to  Count  Frontenac 
and  fought  for  the  French.  He  died  in 
1698  and  was  buried  with  high  honors 
as  *'a  worthy  Frenchman  and  good 
Christian.*'  fw.  m.  b.) 

Orejonet  (Span.:  *big-earea  people*). 
Indians  of  tne  N.  W.  c^Eist  As  the  wear- 
ing of  lip,  nose,  and  ear  ornaments  is 
common  among  Indians  on  the  northern 
coasts,  Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Aug.  24, 
1863)  believes  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  word  (}regon  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  nickname,  used  to  distin- 
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ffoash  them  from  the  California  Indians. 
Carver  (Trav.,  ix,  76,  1778)  seems,  how- 
ever, toDe  the  first  to  employ  the  term 
Oregon  to  designate  his  great  *'  River  of 
the  West"— the  CJolumbia— of  which  he 
learned  from  the  Sioux,  Assiniboin,  and 
Cree  Indians. 

Orejones.  A  former  division  of  the 
Faraon  Apache.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
59,  1864. 

Orejones.  A  former  Ooahuiltecan  tribe 
d  welling  near  the  coast  between  the  Nneoes 
and  San  Antonio  rs.,  Texas.  Their  resi- 
dence between  these  rivers  was  made  the 
basis  of  a  claim  to  them  and  their  rela- 
tives by  San  Joan  Capistrano  mission  in 
a  quarrel,  in  1754,  with  Vizarron  mission 
( Ynforme  of  the  College  of  Qner^taro  to 
the  Commissary  General,  1754,  MS.). 
That  they  lived  near  the  coast  is  evident 
In  1760  the  San  Antonio  missionaries  re- 
ported them  in  a  list  of  coast  tribes 
(Ynforme  de  Misiones,  1762,  MS.).  In 
1780  Governor  Cabello  included  them  in 
the  tribes  along  the  coast  between  the 
Nueces  and  Ysla  de  los  Copanes  (Cabello 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1780,  MS.).  But  that 
thev  were  not  the  tribe  nearest  to  the 
gulf  appears  from  the  statement  that 
when,  in  1754,  their  very  near  neighbors, 
the  Pamaques,  deserted  their  mission. 
Father  A  mci  vitasought  them  first  in  their 
native  dountry,  but,  failing  to  find  them, 
'*he  went  in  to  the  islanos  inhabited  by 
the  barbarous  and  uncultured  tribes,  of 
which  the  best  known  are  those  named 
ManosdePerro"  (Ynforme,! 754, op. cit). 

That  they  were  Coabuiltecan  rests  on 
the  enumeration,  on  the  title-page  of 
Garcfa's  Manual  (1760),  of  tribes  in  the 
San  Antonio  and  Rio  Grande  missions 
speaking  the  same  language.  Of  their 
intimate  affiliation  with  some  of  these 
tribes  there  is  other  evidence.  They  were 
closely  bound  by  intermarriage  with  the 
Pamaques,  and  m  1731  each  spoke  **both 
languages  so  perfectly  that  they  were  not 
distinguished"  (Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit.). 
Accoraing  to  Garc(a  they  spoke  the  same 
langua^  with  only  mmor  differences. 
They  lived  "almost  together"  and  went 
together  to  the  missions  (Ynforme,  1754). 
They  seem  also  to  have  been  closely  re- 
latea  to  the  Pij^iquesand  Panascdnes  (or 
Pasnadanes),  hkewise  close  neighbors. 

The  Orejones  were  the  basis  of  the 
foundation  of  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion in  1731,  but  with  them  came  nu- 
merous Pamaques  (Ynforme,  1754,  op. 
cit).  Testimony  given  by  Andres,  a 
Sayopin  (Chayopin),  in  a  manuscript 
dated  May  13, 1752,  states  that  there  were 
Orejones  at  Candelaria  mission  on  San 
Xavier  r.  (B^xar  Archives),  but  other 
evidence  shows  that  they  were  neophytes 
from  San  Antonio  serving  as  interpreters. 
Borne  time  before  1754  the  mission  of 


Vizarron,  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  asserted 
a  claim  to  the  Orejones,  but  this  was  dis- 
puted by  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission 
(Ynforme,  1754). 

In  1762  a  total  of  203  ''Orejones,  Sayo- 
pines,  Pamaques,  andPiguiques"  was  re- 
ported at  San  Juan  Capistrano  mission 
(Ynforme,  1762) .  It  was  said  in  1754  that 
the  Pamaques  and  their  neighbors,  re- 
moved from  their  native  soil  to  the  mis- 
sions, had  become  almost  extinct.  It 
is  probable  that  this  assertion  applied 
also  to  the  Orejones  (Camberos,  mission- 
ary at  Bah  (a,  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  MS. ), 
although  Cabello' 8  report  of  1780  indi- 
cates that  some  were  still  living  near  the 
coast  between  the  San  Antonio  and  the 
Nueces.  (h.  e.b.) 

Orenda.  The  Iroquois  name  of  the  fic- 
tive  force,  principle,  or  magic  power 
which  was  assumed  by  the  inchoate  rea- 
soning of  primitive  man  to  be  inherent  in 
every  body  and  bein^  of  nature  and  in 
every  personified  attribute,  property,  or 
activity,  belonging  to  each  of  these  and 
conceived  to  be  the  active  cause  or  force, 
or  dynamic  energy,  involved  in  every 
operation  or  phenomenon  of  nature,  in 
any  manner  affecting  or  controlling  the 
welfare  of  man.  This  hypothetic  princi- 
ple was  conceived  to  be  immatenal,  oc- 
cult, impersonal,  mysterious  in  mode  of 
action,  limited  in  function  and  efficiency, 
and  not  at  all  omnipotent,  local  and  not 
omnipresent,  and  ever  embodied  or  im- 
manent in  some  object,  although  it  was 
believed  that  it  could  be  transferred, 
attracted,  acquired,  increased,  suppressed, 
or  enthralled  by  the  orenda  of  oc- 
cult ritualistic  formulas  endowed  with 
more  potency.  This  postulation  of  a 
purely  fictitious  force  or  dynamic  energy 
must  needs  have  been  made  by  primitive 
man  to  explain  the  activities  of  life  and 
nature,  the  latter  bein^  conceived  to  be 
composed  of  living  beings,  for  the  con- 
cept of  force  or  eneigy  as  an  attribute  or 
property  of  matter  had  not  yet  been 
formed,  hence  the  modem  doctrine  of 
the  conservation  of  energy  was  unknown 
to  primitive  thought  As  all  the  bodies 
of  the  environment  of  primitive  man  were 
re^rded  by  him  as  endowed  with  life, 
mmd,  and  Volition,  he  inferred  that  hie 
relations  with  these  environing  objects 
were  directly  dependent  on  the  caprice  of 
these  beings.  So  to  obtain  his  needs  man 
must  gain  the  goodwill  of  each  one  of  a 
thousand  controlling  minds  by  prayer, 
sacrifice,  some  acceptable  offering,  or  pro- 
pitiatory act,  in  order  to  influence  the  ex- 
ercise in  his  behalf  of  the  orenda  or  magic 
power  which  he  believed  was  controlled 
Dy  the  particular  being  invoked.  Thus  it 
came  tnat  the  possession  of  orenda  or 
magic  power  is  the  distinctive  character- 
istic of  all  the  gods,  and  these  gods  in 
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earlier  time  were  all  the  bodies  and  be- 
ings of  nature  in  any  manner  affecting 
the  weal  or  woe  of  man.  So  primitive 
man  interpreted  the  activities  of  nature 
to  be  doe  to  the  struggle  of  one  orenda 
against  another,  put  forth  by  the  beings 
or  bodies  of  his  environment,  the  former 
possessing  orenda  and  the  latter  life, 
mind,  and  orenda  only  by  virtue  of  his 
own  imputation  of  these  things  to  lifeless 
objects.  In  the  stress  of  life,  coming  into 
contact  or  more  or  less  close  relation  with 
certain  bodies  of  his  environment,  more 
f  requentl  V  and  in  a  more  decided  manner 
than  witn  the  other  environing  bodies, 
and  learning  to  feel  from  these  relations 
that  these  bodies  through  "the  exercise 
of  their  orenda  controll^  the  conditions 
of  his  welfare  and  in  like  manner  shaped 
his  ill  fare,''  man  gradually  came  to  re- 
gard these  bodies  as  the'  masters,  the 
arbiters,  the  gods,  of  the  conditions  of 
his  environment,  whose  aid,  goodwill, 
iind  even  existence  were  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  his  well-being  and  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  his  life.  In  the  cosmoeonic 
legends,  the  sum  of  the  operations  oi  this 
hypothetic  magic  power  constitutes  the 
story  of  the  phenomena  of  nature  and  the 
biography  of  the  gods,  in  all  the  planes 
of  human  culture.  From  the  least  to  the 
greatest,  there  are  incomparable  differ- 
ences in  strength,  function,  and  scope  of 
action  among  the  orendas,  or  magic  pow- 
ers, exercisSl  by  any  group  of  such 
fictitious  bein^.  Therefore  it  is  not  re- 
markable to  hnd  in  many  legends  that 
for  specific  purposes  man  may  sometimes 
possess  weapons  whose  orenda  is  superior 
to  that  possessed  by  some  of  the  primal 
beings  of  his  cosmology.  It  is  likewise 
found  that  the  number  of  purposes  for 
which  a  given  orenda  may  be  efficient 
varies  widely. 

The  Algon<juian  manito,  theShoshonean 
pokunty  the  Siouan  mahopdy  x^^  or  rather 
hopddiy  correspond  approximately,  if  not 
exactly,  with  this  Irclquois  term  orenda 
in  U8e  and  signification.  Those  who  in- 
terpret these  terms  as  denotive  simply  of 
what  is  expressed  by  the  English  words 
*  mystery,*  'immortal,*  *magic,'  'sor- 
cery,* or  'wonderful,*  fail  to  appreciate 
the  true  nature  and  functions  of  the  as- 
sumed power  denoted  by  these  terms  as 
conceived  by  the  Indians  who  devised 
these  terms. 

The  following  are  compound  terms  oc- 
curring in  the  Jesuit  Relations,  in  which 
orenda  is  the  noun  element:  Arendio- 
wane,  ArendioSane,  Arendioguanne, 
Arendioauann^,  Arendiouane,  Arendi- 
wane,  Arendaonatia.  See  Mythology,  Ot- 
koriy  OyaroUy  Religion. 

Consult  Powell,  introd.  to  Cu8hing*s 
Zuni  Folk  Tales,  1901;  Hewitt  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  iv,  33-46,  1902.     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 


Orettaoo.  A  former  village,  probably 
Oostanoan,  sitoated  to  the  e.  of^San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Oal. — Bancroft,  Hist 
Cfel.,  I,  659,  1886. 

Orientation.  The  entrance  way  of  In- 
dian dwellings  in  the  open  country  gen- 
erally faced  flie  e.  When  a  tribal  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place,  the  Indians  of  the 
plains  camped  in  a  circle  and  the  line  of 
tents  was  broken  on  the  e.  side  so  as  to 
leave  an  open  space.  If,  within  this  circlcf 
a  smaller  one  was  constructed  of  boughs 
and  for  the  special  rites,  this  also  had  its 
opening  to  the  b.  Articles  used  for  sacred 
purposes  in  ceremonies  were  arranged  so 
as  to  conform  to  the  idea  of  orientation, 
and  their  ornamentation  was  made  to  serve 
that  thought.  For  instance,  the  colore<l 
band  on  the  basket  drum  used  in  the 
Night  Chant  of  the  Navaho  was  **not 
continuous  but  intersected  at  one  point 
by  a  narrow  line  of  uncolored  wood**  in 
order  "to  assist  in  the  orientation  of  the 
basket  at  night  in  the  medicine  lodge'* 
when  the  light  was  dim.  The  placing 
of  prayer-sticks  and  otiier  symbolic  de- 
vices, as  well  as  their  colors,  referred 
to  the  points  of  the  compass  (see  Color 
symholmn).  Even  the  drumstick  used 
in  the  Navaho  Night  Chant  ceremony 
must  be  made  of  four  yucca  leaves,  which, 
while  on  the  plant,  pointed  to  the  four 
quarters;  that  which  was  towartl  the  b. 
must  first  be  plucked,  and  with  that  from 
the  w.  forms  the  core  of  the  drumstick. 
Again,  during  the  initial  acts  of  a  religious 
ceremony  the  priest  and  his  assistants 
must  face  the  e.  In  the  busk  ceremon  v 
of  the  Creeks  the  four  logs  with  which 
the  new  fire  was  kindled  were  laid 
crosswise  with  reference  to  the  cardinal 
points.  Tents  and  dwellings,  except  on 
the  seacoast,  generally  mce  the  e. 
Among  the  Pueblos  the  communal  dwell- 
ings usually  face  the  sun,  and  additions 
are  rarely  made  toward  the  n.;  in  the 
older  pueblos  the  kivas  (q.  v. )  also  were 
oriented.  In  burials  orientation  was  not 
universally  observed,  although  it  was 
common  among  some  of  the  tribes. 
Among  the  Tlingit  of  Alaska  it  was  re- 
gardetl  as  of  importance,  for  it  was  be- 
lieved that  if  the  dead  were  not  placed 
with  their  heads  to  the  e.  they  could  not 
be  **rel)om.'*  In  myths,  l^ends,  and 
rituals  the  e.  was  spoken  of  as  "the  place 
where  dwelt  the  dawn  and  the  sun." 
These  two,  the  dawn  and  the  sun,  were 
regarded  as  distinct  and  unrelated.  The 
dawn  was  the  child  of  "mother  dark- 
ness," or  night,  and  the  animating  power 
which  pervades  all  things;  it  was  bom 
anew  each  day,  while  the  sun  came  into 
existence  once  for  all  in  the  ancient  days, 
and  was  one  of  the  lesser  and  visible  gods, 
lie  was  always  the  same,  and  was  ap- 
pointed to  make  his  daily  journey  through 
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the  sky.  In  the  mythical  r^on  of  the 
Bon's  abode  the  house  wherein  he  dwelt 
was  oriented,  so  that  the  sun  itself  faced  a 
mysterious  b.,  whence  came  to itpotency 
from  the  all-pervadiug  power.  From  the 
customs  of  the  people,  from  their  myths 
and  rituals  as  well  as  from  their  languase, 
it  is  learned  that  the  b.  not  only  stcxxi  for 
the  gift  of  physical  light  but  symbolized 
the  region  whence  men  received  supernat- 
ural help  and  guidance  (Matthews,  Na- 
\iiho  Legends;  C.  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.;  Fletcher  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ). 
As  the  point  where  the  sun  appeared  on 
the  B.  horizon  shifted  with  the  seasons, 
some  of  the  tribes  set  up  marks  to  assist 
in  observing  the  time  of  the  winter  or 
the  summer  solstice,  when  important  rites 
took  place  and  orientation  was  closely 
observed  (see  Fewkee  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E. ) .  In  ceremonial  processions,  either 
when  entering  or  when  within  the  lodge, 
kiva,  or  the  field  to  be  consecrated,  the 
start  was  usually  from  a  point  facing  the 
1.,  and  the  movement  was  from  left  to 
right  This '  *  ceremonial  succession  * '  has 
bwn  tra(^  by  Gushing  (Am.  Anthrop.. 
T,  1893)  as  resulting  in  i^rt  from  ''hand 
wage  in  left  and  right  nnger  counting." 
Among  peoples  where  the  orientation  of 
dwellimp,  etc.,  was  not  observed,  as  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  and  in  mountainous 
and  forest  regions,  traces  of  orientation 
are  found  in  some  of  their  ceremonies. 
Where  the  custom  was  closely  observed, 
consciousness  of  the  e.  seemed  to  have 
been  deeply  seated  in  the  native  mind, 
and  they  obiaerved  an  abstract  orientation 
when  not  outwardly  practising  it.  For 
instance,  the  Omaha  tnbal  circle  was  com- 
posed of  lOgentes,  5  occupy ing  the  half  n. 
o!  the  eastern  opening  and  5  the  southern 
half.  When  camping  on  the  annual  tribal 
hunt,  the  opening  was  in  the  direction 
thejr  were  going,  which  might  be  w.  of 
their  camping  site,  in  which  case  the  circle 
woald  be  as  if  it  had  turned  on  a  hinge 
at  the  western  part,  and  the  5  gentes  of  the 
northern  half  would  still  be  on  the  n.  and 
m  the  same  order  as  if  the  opening  were 
at  the  E.,  and  the  5  gentes  at  the  s.  would 
preserve  their  old  relative  position.  The 
orientation  of  the  tribal  circle  was  thus  at 
all  times  preserved,  although  the  camp 
might  not  actually  be  so  placed  upon  the 
prairie.    See  Croii. 

For  further  information,  consult 
Mooney  in  15th  and  17th  Reps.  B.  A.  E. ; 
J.  0.  Dorsey  in  3d  and  15th  Reps.  B.  A.  E; 
DuBois  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1, 178, 
1907;  Fletcher  in  Pubs.  Peabody  Museum; 
Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799),  75, 1848;  Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  no.  5, 1904;  Lewis  in 
Mem.  Intemat.  Cong.  Anthrop.,  1894; 
McCiee  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  Matthews  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  vi;  Mindeleff 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  Mooney  in  Mem.  Am. 


Anthrop.  Ass'n,  i,  no.  6,  1907;  Speck, 
ibid.,  II,  no.  2,  1907,  and  the  writings  oi 
Fewkes  in  the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  and  the  American 
Anthropologist.  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Orkna.  A  settlement  of  East  Greenland 
Eskimo,  now  deserted.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xxv,  23,  1902. 

Orlova  (^Russian :  *  Orlof  s* ) .  A  Kaniag- 
miut  Eskimo  settlement  at  Eagle  harbor, 
Ugak  bay,  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  147 
in  1880,  77  in  1890. 

Sa^e  harbor.— 11th  Census  Alaska,  76.  1893.  Or- 
lonL—OoaKt  Surv.  map,  1896.  8t.  Orloff.— Coast 
Surv.  maps. 

Ormejea.  The  name  of  two  former 
Pima  villages  in  s.  Arizona;  pop.  of  one 
m  1858,  212;  of  the  other,  643.— Bailey 
inlnd.Aff.  Rep.,  208, 1858.  CI  Hermho, 
Hormiguero. 

Ornament  In  treating  of  the  decorati  ve 
art  of  the  tribes  of  northern  North  America 
it  may  be  briefly  stated  at  the  outset  that 
the  earliest  manifestations  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  embellishment  were  probably 
of  instinctive  kinds  in  which  design,  as 
we  understand  it,  had  no  part.  These 
manifestations  consisted  rather  in  the 
assembling  of  attractive  objects  for  the 
pleasure  they  gave,  the  attachment  of 
such  objects  to  the  person,  or  the  addi- 
tion of  colors  to  the  skin,  the  motives  be- 
ing to  please  the  savage  fancy,  to  attract 
the  attention  of  others,  or  to  simulate 
animals  by  imitating  their  markings. 
These  forms  of  esthetic  activity  were  sup- 
plemented in  time  by  the  application 
of  embellishments  to  the  dress,  when 
that  came  into  use,  and  to  all  kinds  of 
possessions  having  close  relations  with 
the  person  or  which  were  otherwise  inti- 
mately associated  with  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  people.  Among  the  tribes  the  per- 
son was  subject  to  varied  decorative  treat- 
ment. The  skin  was  tattooed,  colors 
were  applied  in  various  ways,  and  orna- 
mental objects  were  attached  in  every 
possible  manner.  Feathers  and  other 
articles  were  added  to  the  hair;  pins, 
plugs,  and  pendants  to  the  ears;  labrets 
to  the  lips;  and  encircling  bands  to  the 
waists,  arms,  and  legs.  Tne  costume  was 
elaborated  for  decorative  effect  and  the 
headdress  especially  became  a  marvel 
of  gaudy  display,  well  illustrated  in  the 
so-called  war  bonnet  of  the  Plains  tribes 
and  the  still  more  highly  developed  head- 
dresses shown  in  the  paintings  an<l  sculp- 
tures of  the  middle  Americans  ^  see  ylf/orn- 
meid).  But  it  is  the  embellishment  of 
things  made  and  used  that  calls  for  par- 
ticular attention  in  this  place,  and  in  this 
field  the  American  aborigines,  and  more 
especially  the  semicivilized  peoples  of 
middle  America,  were  hardly  excel letl  by 
anv  other  known  people  of  corresponding 
culture  grade.  N  othm^  with  which  they 
had  to  deal  was  left  without  some  kind 
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of  decorative  treatment,  and  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  esthetic  values  of  form  and 
line  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the 
eastern  Asiatics. 

The  native  ornament  may  first  be  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  several  meth- 
ods of  execution  or  utilization  of  the  ele- 
ments: 

( 1 )'  The  sculptor's  art  (see  Sculpture  and 
Carving)  was  employed  in  shaping  and 


ENGRAVED   DMIONS— POTTEIiy   Of   TMC    MOOl«l>-»UILI>t««.     a,  fc, 

MiMiMiPci;  c,  Florioa;  d,  Aukansas 

decorating  objects  of  stone,  wood,  bone, 
liorn,  and  shell,  and  in  some  sections 
this  branch  is  still  practised  wifh  excep- 
tional skill.  Among  the  N.W.coajBt  tribes 
totem  poles,  house  posts,  mortuary  col- 
umns, masks,  batons,  pipes,  and  various 
implements  and  utensils  represent  the 
forms  of  beasts,  men,  and  monsters,  in 


relief  and  in  the  round.  Although  these 
motives  usually  have  primarily  a  sym- 
bolic or  other  special  significance  and 
rarely  take  wholly  conventional  forms, 
they  are  employed  with  remarkable  skill 
and  appreciation  of  their  decorative 
values.  The  carvings  in  stone,  bone,  and 
ivory  of  the  Eskimo  are  particularly 
noteworthv,  and  taste  is  exercised  in  the 
shaping  of  objects  of  every  class.  The 
motives  employed  are  apparently  not  so 
generally  symbolic  as  among  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  life-forms  are  executed  with 
the  simply  artistic  idea  more  definitely 
in  view.  The  excellence  of  this  far-north- 
em  work  is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  the 
introduction  of  implements  of  steel  and 
to  the  influence  of  the  art  of  the  whites. 
Among  the  tribes  of  middle  North  Amer- 
ica sculptural  embellishment  of  minor 
works  was  common,  and  the  mound- 
building  tribes,  for  example,  showed 
decided  cleverness,  especially  in  the  deco- 
ration of  their  tobacco  pipes,  carving  the 
forms  of  birds  and  beasts  and  even  men 
with  excellent  taste.  Sculpture  and 
sculptural  embellishment  deal  lai^^ely 
with  symbolic  and  ceremonial  subjects, 
and  are  almost  exclusively  the  work  of 
the  men. 

(2)  Plastic  ornament,  the  work  of  the 
modeler  (see  Pottery),  is  confined  to  pot- 
tery-making tribes,  such  as  the  mound- 
builders  and  the  Pueblos.  In  pottery,  as 
in  sculpture,  various  beasts,  as  well  as  men 
and  fanciful  beings,  were  rendered  in  the 
round  and  in  all  de^^rees  of  relief  in  con- 
nection with  utensils,  implements,  and 
other  objects,  and  their  utilization  is  prob- 
ably due  largely  to  the  association  ot  reli- 
gious notions  with  the  creatures  repre- 
sented. All  were  introduced  under  the 
supervision  of  taste,  and  are  thus  properly 
classed  as  embellishments.  Formal  geo- 
metric decorations  were  rarely  executed 
b^'  plastic  methods,  save  the  simple  in- 
cised varieties,  better  classed  with  en- 
graving, and  the  impressed  or  stamped 
varieties,  which  bear  somewhat  the  same 
relation  to  the  plastic  art  proper  that  en- 
graving bears  to  ^ulpture.  The  potter's 
art,  relating  primarily  to  household  af- 
fairs, is  practised  almost  exclusively  by 
the  women.  Ornamental  designs  worked 
out  in  the  native  metals,  excepting  where 
the  methods  of  the  whites  have  been  in- 
troduced, are  essentially  plastic  in  charac- 
ter and  execution.  North  of  Mexico  the 
work  of  the  early  days  was  confined  very 
largely  to  repouss^  figures  executed  in 
sheet  metal.  The  working  of  metal,  so 
far  as  known,  is  a  man's  art  (see  Metal- 
work). 

(3)  Engraved  ornament  (see  Engrav- 
ing) is  executed  with  pointed  tools  on 
surfaces  of  various  kinds,  and  has  charac- 
teristics in  common  with  both  sculpture 
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and  painting.  In  certain  branches  of 
art  it  deals  principally  with  geometric 
fifforea,  bat  in  others  lite  motives  are  em- 
ployed with  considerable  freedom,  the 
representations  ronning  through  the  en- 
tire scale  of  convention.  The  work  of 
the  Eskimo  executed  on  bone  and  ivory 
illustrates  the  more  decidedlv  pictorial 
phases  of  this  branch,  although  there  are 
apparent  traces  of  an  earlier  geometric 
stage  of  engraved  design.  Tluit  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  tribes,  executed  on  wood, 
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bone,  stone,  and  metal,  embodies  animal 
forma  almost  exclusively,  and  is  always 
highly  conventional  though  never  fully 
geometric  in  style.  That  of  the  mound- 
boilder?,  while  employing  life  forms  to 


some  extent,  is  laigely  geometric.  The 
Pueblos  relied  on  the  orush  rather  than 
on  the  graver  for  their  ornament.  Picto- 
flT^aphic  inscriptions  executed  in  incised 
lines  on  rock,  birchbark,  and  other  sur- 
iaces,  are  not  properly  classed  as  orna- 
ment. Engraved  decoration  has  closely 
associated  with  it  in  the  potter's  art  a 
range  of  imprinted  and  stamped  figures 
which  are  usually  quite  formal,  as  in 
the  ancient  pottery  of  the  Southern  and 
Eastern  states  and  in  the  coil  ware  of  the 
ancient  Pueblos.  Engraved  design  em- 
ployed in  heraldic,  totemic,  and  religious 
art  IS  usually  the  work  of  the  men ;  applied 
to  domestic  art,  as  in  ceramics,  it  is  the 
work  of  the  women. 

( 4 )  Embellishments  in  color  (B&e  Paint- 
ing,   Dry-pamtingy    Dyes   and   PigmenU, 


Tattooing)  are  applied  to  objects  or  sur- 
faces by  means  of  a  great  variety  of  im- 
plements and  devices,  and  in  the  form 
of  paints,  dry  pigments,  stains,  and  dyes, 
or  are  pricked  into  the  skin.  They  take 
a  prominent  place  in  the  art  of  the 
northern  aborigines.  Color  ornament,  in 
its  simplest  form,  consists  in  the  appli- 
cation of  plain  colors  to  the  person  and 
to  the  surface  of  objects,  but  more  com- 
monly it  takes  the  form  of  pictorial  and 
conventional  designs  of  wide  range;  and, 
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not  infrequently,  sculptured  and  modeled 
lifeform8,as  in  masks,  totem  poles,  earth- 
en vases,  etc.,  are  colored  in  imitation  of 
nature,  although  generally  in  formal 
fashion.  By  &r  the  most  important 
branch  of  color  decoration  embraces  con- 
ventional delineations  of  life  forms  on 
manufactured  articles  and  constnictions. 
These  decorations,  usually  symbolic,  are 
characteristically  displayed  on  articles  of 
skin  amonff  the  hunter  tribes,  as  the 
Sioux;  on  the  pottery  of  the  more  seden- 
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tary  peoples,  as  the  Pueblos;  and  on 
houses,  utensils,  and  ceremonial  objects 
among  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes.  Althou>?h 
the  free-hand  methods  employed  in  the 
painter's  art  are  favorable  to  flowing  lines 
and  the  graphic  reproduction  of  life 
forms,  the  color  ornament  of  some  of  the 
tribes  is  almost  exclusively  geometric, 
good  illustrations  appearing  on  the  pot- 
tery of  the  ancient  Pueblos  and  in  the 
decoration  of  articles  of  skin  by  some  of 
the  Plidns  tribes.  It  is  probable  that  the 
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geometric  character  in  the  first  of  these 
instances  is  in  a  measure  due  to  copyism 
from  textile  desi^s  and,  in  the  second, 
to  the  use  of  rigid  coloring  implements 
instead  of  brushes.  The  mound-builders, 
skilful  with  the  graver's  point,  seem  to 
have  had  slight  mastery  of  the  brush, 
although  some  good  examples  of  their 
work  in  this  branch  have  been  obtained 
from  the  ancient  key  settlements  of  the 
Florida  coast.  In  painting,  as  in  enptiv- 
i^ig*  symbolic  designs  seem  to  origmate 
largely  with  the  men  and  the  nonsy  mbolic 
wiUitne  women,  although  the  distinctions 
between  the  work  of  the  sexes  probably 
vary  with  the  social  organization  and 
state  of  culture.  A  ^culiar  method  of 
color  decoration  practised  by  some  of  the 
tribes  consisted  m  the  cutting  or  scrap- 
ing away  of  i)ortions  of  the  surface  col- 
oring of  an  object, 
developing  the 
design  in  the  con- 
trasting color  be- 
neath. It  has 
often  been  as- 
sumed that  native 
taste  in  the  use  of 
colors  was  in- 
stinctive and  that 
harmonious  re- 
sults were  a  mat- 
ter of  course;  but 
there  is  appar- 
ently little  evi- 
dence on  this 
point,  and  it  is 
probable  that  the 
pleasing  combina- 
tions o  b  - 
served  are 
in  large 
measure 
due  to  the 
fact  that 
the  colors 
ava  i 1  a  - 
ble  to  the 
tribes  are 
generally  quiet  in  tone  rather  than  bril- 
liant. Colors  were  often  symlx)lic,  being 
associated  with  particular  concepts:  as,  for 
example,  green  with  summer;  white  with 
winter;  blue  with  death;  yellow  with  the 
east,  and  red  with  the  west  (see  Color 
gymbolism). 

(5)  Textile  ornament  (see  Weaving) y 
elaborated  in  the  constructive  features  or 
units  of  the  art  and  in  colors  associated 
with  these,  is  displayed  to  good  ad- 
vantage in  the  weaving  of  the  ancient 
and  modem  Pueblos  and  the  Navaho  of 
to-day,  and  also  among  some  of  the  tribes 
of  the  N.  W.,  the  Shoshoni,  Shahaptin, 
and  Chilkat,  for  example.  It  is  usually 
highly  geometric  in  style  as  a  result  of 
the  peculiar  technic.  In  this  art  even 
life  forms  take  on  characteristics  of  the 
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construction  or  combination  of  parts,  and ' 
geometric  characters  necessarily  prevail. 
The  same  is  true  in  general  of  the  decora- 
tions in  the  allied  arts  of  basketry, 
featherwork,  beadwork,  quillwork,  net- 
ting, and  embroidery  (^.  v.).  The  last 
named,  although  assuming  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  textile  foundation 


Ceremonial  Chilkat  Garment  with  Oesions  i 
•  (nibu^ck) 


Gobelin 'Style. 


on  which  it  is  superposed,  frequently  ex- 
presses its  designs  in  flowing  graphic 
forms,  and. the  same  is  tnie  to  a  lesser 
degree  in  the  Gobelin  style  of  weaving 
practised  by  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes.  As 
already  stated,  the  decorative  motives  of 
the  last-mentioned  tribes  are  in  the  main 
representative  of  life  forms,  but,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Nootka  and  other  of 
the  more  southern  tribes,  their  basketry 
decoration  is  almost  exclusively  geo- 
metric. Featherwork  had  a  prominent 
place  in  native  art  and  is  still  common  in 
the  W.,  the  feather-decked  baskets  of 
some  of  the  Pacific  coast  tribes  being  mar- 
vels of  tasteful  and  brilliant  ornament. 
The  basketry  designs  of  the  western 
tribes  furnish  striking  illustrations  of  the 
native  genius  for 
decoration.  So  far 
as  known  the 
mound-building 
tribes  had  made 
no  considerable 
progress  in  this 
branch.  Textile 
art  of  all  forms 
is  largely  the  work 
of  the  w'omen. 

(6)  Inlaying 
(see  Mosaic)  was 
employed  by  the  more  advanced  tribes  in 
the  decoration  of  objects  of  wood,  stone, 
and  bone,  but  these  decorations  were  usu- 
ally of  a  very  simple  nature  and  are  of  no 
particular  importance  in  the  discussion 
of  the  native  ornament  of  the  N.;  the 
ancient  Mexicans,  however,  executed 
many  superb  works  by  this  method. 
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Aaeodated  ornaments  are  appended  or 
otherwise  attached  to  articles  of  drees, 
aooonterments,  utensils,  etc.,  and  consist 
of  tassels,  fringes,  beads,  feathers,  bat- 
tons,  bells,  and  the  like  (see  Adornment), 
They  are,  however,  not  usually  employed 
in  the  elaboration  of  designs,  though  ef- 
fective as  ornaments. 

The  embellishments  introduced  by  the 
various  methods  described  above  into  the 
native  arts  include  or  represent  several 
classes  of  motives  which,  although  not 
always  readily  distinguished  from  one 
another,  may  be  grouped  in  a  general 
way,  as  follows: 

(1)  The  technic,  having  its  immedi- 
ate origin  in  technic  features  of  the  arts 
themselvesand  primarily  nonideographic; 
(2)  the  simply  esthetic,  introduced  Irom 
various  sources  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
adornment  and  also  primarily  nonideo- 
graphic; (3)  the  simply  ideographic,  por- 
traying pictorially  some  scene,  object,  or 
incident,  or  expressing  in  more  or  less 
formal  manner  some  ordinary  or  non- 
sacred  idea,  as  a  name,  a  number,  pur- 
pose, ownership,  title,  rank,  achievement, 
a  personal  or  tribal  device,  etc.;  (4)  the 
sacred,  expressive  of  some  religious  con- 
cept, very  generally  delineative,  and 
pr^ent  because  the  doncept  has  a  signifi- 
cant relationship  with  the  person  or  the 
object  decorated.  Employed  in  the  va- 
rious arts  these  diversified  elements  are 
subject  to  many  mutations  of  form  and 
meaning.  Applied  to  objects  of  art  or  to 
the  person,  the  forms  of  all  classes  of 
motives,  significant  and  nonsignificant, 
are,  to  a  greater  or  l6ss  d^ree,  under  the 
gu{)ervigion  of  taste,  and  undergo  modifi- 
cations to  satisfy  the  esthetic  sense.  The 
simplest  denotive  signs,  for  example,  are 
not  cut  on  an  implement  or  utensil  with- 
out attention  to  spacing,  uniformity  of 
outline,  and  neatness  of  finish,  while 
realistic  representations  are  adapted  to 
or  brought  into  harmony  with  the  vary- 
ing conditions  under  which  they  are 
employed.  Motives  of  all  classes  take  on 
different  forms  or  receive  distinct  treat- 
ment in  each  of  the  arts  with  which  they 
are  associated,  on  account  of  differences 
in  technic  and  in  the  material,  shape, 
and  size  of  the  objects  to  which  they  are 
applied.  These  changes  are  in  the  direc- 
tion of  elaboration  where  this  is  called 
for,  as  in  the  filling  of  large  spaces,  and 
in  the  direction  of  simplicity  as  mfiuenced 
by  restricted  spaces,  oy  haste  in  execu- 
tion, or  by  defective  skill;  and  when 
the  shapes  or  available  spiU^es  demand 
it,  figures  are  distorted  and  divided  with- 
out regard  to  representative  consistency. 
Representations  of  natural  forms  intro- 
dvjced  into  embellishment  have,  in  gen- 
eral, a  tendency  to  become  more  conven- 
tioiuil  with  repetdtaouj  and  under  the 
indfluenoe  of  the  technic  of  some  of  the 


arts,  as  in  weavinj^,  they  pass  readily 
into  purely  conventional  forms.  It  does 
not  follow,  however,  that  geometric 
forms  necessarily  originate  in  this  way. 
It  appears  that  with  many  primitive 
tribes  geometric  ornament  comes  into 
general  use  at  a  very  early  stage  of  cul- 
ture progress,  arising  in  techniciu  features 
of  the  arts,  in  suggestions  of  fancy,  and 
possibly  in  other  ways.  Graphic  deline- 
ations of  life  forms  coming  into  use  later 
combine  with  or  take  the  place  of  the 
conventional  decorations,  and  in  so  doing 
are  forced  into  the  conventional  mold, 
assuming  various  d^rees  of  simplification 
and ^eometricity .  There  isalso,  nodoubt, 
a  reciprocal  elaboration  of  the  geometric 
forms  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
new  associations.  That  highly  geometric 
phases  of  decoration  in  many  cases  come 
mto'  use  quite  early  is  apparent  from 
a  glance  at  the  work  of  tne  northern 
tribes.  In  the  Pueblo  region  the  hand- 
some earthenware  of  the  olden  time  dis- 
plays mainly  nonrealistic  geometric 
phases  of  embellishment;  that  of  the 
middle  period  has  a  considerable  percent- 
age of  representative  elements,  while  that 
of  the  later  time  is  rich  in  realistic  mo- 
tives. In  the  Mississippi  valley  and  the 
Atlantic  woodlands  simple  geometric  dec- 
orations seem  toprevail  more  fully  among 
the  more  primitive  tribes  and  the  realis- 
tic among  the  more  cultured.  The 
change  from  the  formal  to  the  realistic 
is  no  doubt  due  somewhat  to  the  gradual 
adaptation  of  decorated  articles  at  first 
purely  practical  in  function  to  sacred 
ceremonial  uses.  The  ideas  associated 
with  ornament  are  greatly  diversified  in 
derivation  and  character,  and  subject  to 
profound  changes  with  lapse  of  time,  with 
advance  in  culture,  and  with  tribal  mu- 
tations. The  simple  technic  and  esthetic 
motives  are  without  particular  ideo- 
graphic associations,  although  ideas  may 
be  attached  to  or  read  into  them  at  any 
stage  of  their  utilization  by  the  imagina- 
tive, symbol-loving  aborigines.  With  all 
tribes  devoted  to  the  embellishing  arts 
there  is  necessarily  a  large  body  of  non- 
ideographic  motives  which  had  no  sig- 
nificance originally  or  which  have  lost  it, 
but  it  is  a  common  practice  to  give  to  the 
figures  names  suggested  by  their  form, 
often  perhaps  for  .convenience  of  refer- 
ence merely;  thus  a  triangular  figure 
woven  in  a  basket  or  painted  on  a  leather 
case  may  be  called  a  *  *  tipi "  by  one  people, 
a  *  *  mountain  *  *  by  another,  and  an  *  *^arrow- 
head"  by  a  third;  a  simple  cross  may  be- 
come the  morning  star,  a  mythic  animal, 
or  a  sign  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world. 
And  these  simple  designs  employed  in 
basketry  or  beadwork  may  be  so  associ- 
ated as  to  tell  or  suggest  a  story,  which 
may  be  elaborated  indefinitely  by  the 
prioutive  fancy.    A^n,^«,^im^|mo. 
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tive  may  saggest  some  symbol  or  sacred 
creatare;  thus  a  mere  crooked  line  previ- 
ously meaningless  may  become  a  serpent 
with  a  whole  train  of  superstitions  at- 
tached; or  it  may  be  made  to  stand  for 
lightning,  the  shaft  of  the  gods;  or  it  may 
be  assumed  to  represent  a  river  about 
which  the  fathers  have  fabricated  a 
myth.  Ornament  belonging  to  or  de- 
rived from  religious  and  other  svmbolic 
forms  of  artj  however,  is  originally  fully 
burdened  with  associated  ideas.  The  art 
of  a  highly  religious  people  is  thus  es- 
pecially rich  in  ideographicelements,  and 
the  character  of  these  elements  is  in  a 
large  measure  determined  by  the  nature 
of  the  particular  environment  An  a^- 
tultural  people,  for  example,  occupymg 
an  arid  region  and  devoting  much  atten- 
tion to  the  ceremonial  bringing  of  rain, 
employs  a  great  number  of  symbols  rep- 
resentmg  clouds,  lightning,  rain,  water, 
and  water  animals^  and  these  are  intro- 
duced freely  into  its  decorative  art  A 
maritime  people,  depending  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  sea  for  subsistence,  emlxxiies 
in  its  mythology  the  creatures  of  the  sea 
and  the  birds  and  the  beasts  that  prey 
upon  them,  and  symbols  depicting  these 
have  a  prominent  place  in  its  ornamental 
art.  The  dominant  thought  of  a  people 
in  other  than  the  religious  realm  finds 
expression  in  pictography  and  in  this 
form  passes  into  ornament  *  It  is  observed 
that  warlike  peoples,  as  the  tribes  of  the 
plains,  devoted  to  military  achievement, 
are  wont  to  embody  in  their  art,  in  asso- 
ciation more  or  less  intimate  with  their 
religious  symbols,  the  signs  and  emblems 
of  daring  deeds,  and  with  some  of  these 
trib€»  a  system  of  military  devices  has 
arisen  which  constitutes  a  primitive  phase 
of  heraldry  (q.  v.).  These  devices,  ap- 
plied to  shields,  costumes,  and  dwell- 
mgs,  take  their  place  in  the  decorative 
arts  of  the  people. 

Considerable  diversity  in  the  ideas  as- 
sociated with  decoration  arises  from  differ- 
ences in  the  spheres  of  atrtivity  of  the  men 
and  the  women.  Delineative  elements 
having  their  origin  in  myth  and  cere- 
mony, in  military  occupations  and  the 
chase,  and  in  pictography  generally,  are 
larj<ely  the  creations  ot  the  men;  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  women  are  connected  in  a 
great  measure  with  the  domestic  estab- 
lishment, and  embellishments  employed 
in  the  strictly  domestic  arts  consist  in 
large  part  of  designs  derived  from  non- 
symbolic  sources  or  those  which  have  as- 
sociated meanings  obtained  traditionally, 
or  from  dreams,  or  such  as  are  invented 
to  please  the  fcincy.  However,  articles 
made  by  the  women  for  the  men,  as 
clothing  and  certain  ceremonial  objects, 
may  be  embellished  with  subjects  per- 
tainingto  masculine  activities.  So  diifer- 
ent  is  the  point  of  view  of  the  two  sexes 


that  designs  identical  in  origin  and  ap- 
pearance, used  by  the  men  and  the 
women  respectively,  have  wholly  dis- 
tinct, interpretations.  It  would  seem 
that  where  a  marked  difference  exists 
between  the  decorative  work  of  the  men 
and  the  women,  especially  among  the 
more  primitive  tribes,  that  of  the  women 
is  less  distinctly  symbolic  than  that  of 
the  men,  less  graphic  in  character,  and 
more  fully  dominated  by  simple  esthetic 
requirements. 

Generally  speaking  it  may  be  said  that 
each  tribe  employs  in  its  ornament  a 
group  of  elements  or  motives,  ideographic 
and  nonideographic,  more  or  less  dis- 
tinctly its  own  and  variously  derived,  and 
having  characteristics  determined  largely 
by  the  grade  and  kind  of  culture  and  the 
nature  of  the,  immediate  environment 
The  ornament  of  x)ne  tribe  acts  upon  that 
of  a  neighboring  tribe  and  is  reacted 
upon  according  to  the  degrees  of  tribal 
intimacy  and  culture  relationship,  and 
the  motives  with  or  without  their  associ- 
ated significance  pass  from  one  to  the 
other,  imdei^ing  changes  more  or  less 
radical  and  giving  rise  to  endless  variants. 
The  ornamental  art  of  any  tribe  is  thus, 
as  a  rule,  highly  composite  in  style  ana 
significance,  being  « derived  through  a 
plexus  of  channels  and  conditioned  at  all 
times  by  the  particular  environment 

In  view  of  these  facts  it  behooves  the 
student  of  ornament  to  approach  the  sub- 
jects of  origin  and  significance  with  due 
caution.  He  should  remember  that  iden- 
tical or  closely  analogous  conventional 
forms  may  have  diverse  origins,  and  that 
the  exact  significance  of  a  given  ornament, 
formal  or  graphic,  must  be  sought,  not 
in  analogous  aevices  of  other  peoples  and 
not  in  explanations  previously  obtained, 
but  from  the  particular  tribe^  clan,  soci- 
ety, or  individual  found  using  it,  and 
thiat  a  search  for  ultimate  meanings,  if  not 
necessarily  futile,  is  fraught  with  peculiar 
difficulties. 

Consult  Balfour,  Evolution  of  Decora- 
tive Art,  1893;  Barrett  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
VII,  no.  4,  1905;  Beauchamp,  Metallic 
Ornaments  of  N.  Y.  Inds.,  1903;  Boas  (1) 
in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  lxiii,  no.  6,  1903,  (2)  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  ix,  1897;  Culin 
in  Bull.  Free  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  ii,  235, 1900; 
Cushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxv, 
1896;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  XVII,  pt  3, 1905;  Emmons  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  iii,  Anthrop.  ii, 
pt  2,  1903;  Farrand,  ibid.,  iij  Anthrop. 
I,  pt  5,  1900;  Haddon,  Evolution  in  Art, 
1895;  Hamlin  in  Am.  Architect,  lix,  no. 
1160,  1898;  Holmes  (1)  in  4th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1886,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  m, 
no.  2, 1890,  (3)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  EL,  1888, 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  no.  1,  1892; 
Kroeber  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  iii, 
no.  2,  1901,  (2)  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
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Hist.,  xvui,  pt  1,  1902,  (3)  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pab.,  Am.  Archseol.  and  Ethnol.,  ii,  no. 
4,  1905;  Laufer  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat 
Hist.,  VII,  pt  1, 1902;  Lumholtz,  (1 )  ibid., 
Ill,  Anthrop.  ii,  pt  1, 1900,  (2)  ibid.,  pt 

3,  1904,  (3)  Unknown  Mexico,  1902; 
Schmidt,  Indianer-etndien  in  Zentral- 
Brasilien,  1905;  Schurtz,  Das  Augenoma- 
ment,  Abb.  Phil.  Hist,  11,  K.  Sachsische 
Ges.  der  Wiasenschaften,.  xv,  no.  ii; 
Stolpe,  8tndier  i  Amerikanfik  Omamen- 
tik,  1896;  Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas. 
Nat  Hist,  VIII,  1905;  Teit,  ibid.,  ii,  An- 
throp. I,  pt.  4,  1900;  Von  den  Steinen, 
Unter  den  Natur-Volkem  2ientral  firasil- 
iens,  1894;  Wissler  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  xviii,  pt  3, 1904.  ( w.  h.  h. ) 

Oronhyatekha  ( 'It  [is  a]  burning  sky' ). 
A  noted  Mohawk  mixed-blood,  bom  on 
the  Six  Nations  res.,  near  Brantford,  On- 
tario, in  1841;  died  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Mar. 

4,  1907.  In  his  childhood  he  attended  a 
mission  industrial  school  near  his  home, 
and  later  entered  the  Wesleyan  Academy 
at  Wilbraham,  Mass.,  and  Kenyon  College 
at  Gam  bier,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two 
years,  fitting  himself  for  Toronto  Univer- 
sity, which  he  afterward  entered.  To 
cover  expenses  during  his  college  vaca- 
tion, he  hired  some  white  men,  whom  he 
dressed  in  Indian  garb  and  exhibited  with 
himself  in  a  "  Wild  West"  show.  While 
a  student  at  Toronto,  in  1860,  the  chiefs 
of  the  Six  Nations  deputised  Oronhyate- 
kha to  deliver  an  address  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales  (  King  Edward  VII )  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  America,  the  Prince  invit- 
ing him  to  continue  his  studies  at  Oxford, 
which  he  entered  under  the  tutelage  of 
Sir  Henry  Acland,  regius  professor  of 
medicine.  Returning  to  America  a 
graduated  physician,  he  practised  for  a 
time  in  Toronto.  He  married  a  grand- 
da^hter  of  Joseph  Brant  (Thayendane- 
sea),  the  celebrated  Mohawk,  by  whom 
be  had  a  son  and  a  daughter.  Oronhyar 
tekha  was  an  enthusiast  in  secret  society 
work.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Good  Templars  and  of  the  Masonic 
fraternity,  and  in  1902,  at  Chicago,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Fra- 
ternal Congress.  He  was  founder  of  the 
Independent  Order  of  Foresters  and  held 
the  office  of  Grand  Ranger  from  1881 
until  the  timeof  his  death.  He  delivered 
an  address  at  the  Indian  centennial  at 
Tyendinaga,  Canada,  Sept  4,  1884.  One 
who  knew  him  personally  described  Oron- 
hjratekha  as  '^a  man  of  extraoiHiinary 
parts.  He  impressed  all  with  his  remark- 
able refinement  Thestranger  would  take 
him  for  a  high-class  Englishman,  were  it 
not  for  those  racial  marks  which  betrayed 
his  Indian  origin.  He  was  an  expert  par- 
liamentarian, of  dignified  and  suave  yet 
forceful  address.  lie  was  a  keen  debater, 
poignant  and  witty  when  occasion  de- 
manded, could  tell  a  good  story,  and  had 


a  facultv  of  withdrawing  from  any  mtoBr 
tion  without  leaving  behind  him  rancor  or 
injured  feelings"  (New  Indian,  Stewart, 
Nev. ,  Mar.  1907 ) .  Oronhyatekha  was  the 
author  of  an  article  on  the  Mohawk  hm- 
guage,  printed  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Camuiian  Institute  (n.  s.,  x,  182-194, 1865; 
XV,  1-12, 1878). 

OroBo.  A  Penobscot  chief,  bom,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  on  Penobscot  r. ,  Me. , 
in  or  about  1688.  According  to  one  tra- 
dition he  was  a  descendant  of  Baron  de 
Castine,  and  although  Williamson,  who 
seems  to  have  seen  him  and  was  ^miliar 
with  his  later  career,  is  disposed  to  reject 
this  story  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
IX,  82-91,  1846),  yet  from  Orono's  own 
admissions  it  is  possible  that  he  was  a  son 
of  Castine's  daughter,  who  married  a 
Frenchman,  and  with  h^r  children  was 
taken  captive  in  1704.  Nickolar,  who 
was  related  to  Orono  bjr  marriage,  as- 
serted, according  to  Williamson,  that 
Orono  was  in  some  way  related  to  old 
Castine;  moreover  he  asserts  that  Orono 
was  not  of  full  blood,  but  part  white — **a 
half  breed  or  more.'*  Orono  informed 
Capt  Munsell  (Williamson,  op.  cit,  83) 
that  his  father  was  a  Frenchman  and  his 
mother  half  French  and  half  Indian.  He 
had  none  of  the  physical  characteristics 
of  an  Indian  save  that  he  was  tall,  straight, 
and  well  proportioned.  Very  little  is 
known  of  nim  until  he  had  passed  his 
50th  year.  That  he  embraced  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  faith  while  comparatively 
young,  and  that  he  was  only  a  subordi- 
nate chief  until  he  had  reached  his  75th 
year,  are  confirmed  by  the  scanty  reconls 
of  his  history.  Until  1759  Tomasus,  or 
Tomer,  was  6ead-chief  of  the  Penobscot, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Osson,  who 
in  turn  was  succeeded  by  Orono  about 
1770  or  1774.  These  three  were  ardent 
advoeates  of  peace  at  the  commencement 
of  the  French  and  Indian  war  in  1754, 
and  until  war  was  declared  against  the 
tribe  by  the  English  colonists.  In  1775 
Orono  and  three  of  his  colleagues  went, 
with  one  Andrew  Gilman  as  interpreter, 
to  profess  their  friendship  and  to  tender 
their  services  to  the  Massachusetts  gov- 
ernment They  met  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress at  Watertown  on  June  21,  where 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  of  amity  with 
that  body  and  offered  assistance,  and 
afterward  proved  faithful  allies  of  the 
colonists  during  their  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. Orono  was  held  in  as  hijjh 
esteem  after  the  war  as  before;  and  in 
1785  and  1796  entered  into  treaties  with 
Massachusetts,  by  which  his  tribe  ceded 
certain  portions  of  their  lands  and  fixed 
permanent  limits  to  the  parts  reserved. 
At  the  time  of  the  latter  treaty  Orono  is 
said  to  have  reached  his  108th  year.  He 
died  at  his  home  at  Oldtown,  Me.,  Feb. 
5,  1802.     His  wife,  who  was  a  full  blood 
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Indian  and  his  almost  lifelong  companion, 
survived  him  a  few  years.  Orono  had  a 
son,  who  was  acddently  shot  about  1774, 
a^ed  25  years;  and  a  daughter  who  mar- 
ried Capt  Nickolar.  Orono  was  buried 
in  the  cemetery  at  Stillwater,  Penobscot 
CO.,  Me.,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  that 
bears  his  name.  (c.  t.  ) 

Oroyiom.    Said  to  have  been  the  native 
name  of  the  site  of  San  Jos^  mission,  Oal. 
The  territory  was  Costanoan. 
Oroy*om.— Eneelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  890,  1897. 
OroytoB.— Ibid. 

Osaealii.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. 

Ouealii.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 
Souquel.— Ibid. 

Osaohile.    An  inland  town  of  w.  Florida, 
apparently  belongingto  t  he  Yust^a  tribe,  • 
situated  probably  not  far  e.  from  Ocilla  r., 
and  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1539.     (  j.  m.  ) 


ever,  and  the  Osage  recognize  three 
more  closely  amalgamated  divisions 
which  seem,  from  the  traditional  account 
of  them,  to  represent  as  many  formerly 
independent  tribes.  According  to  this 
account,  as  gathered  by  J.  O.  Dorsey,  the 
beings  which  ultimately  became  men 
originated  in  the  lowest  of  the  four  upper 
worlds  which  Osage  cosmology  postulates 
and  ascended  to  the  highest  wnere  they 
obtained  souls.  Then  they  descended 
until  they  came  to  a  red-oak  tree  on 
which  the  lowest  world  rests  and  by  its 
branches  reached  our  earth.  They  were 
divided  into  two  sections,  the  Tsishu,  or 
peace  people,  who  kept  to  the  left,  living 
on  roots,  etc.;  and  the  Wazhazhe  (true 
Osage) ,  or  war  people,  who  kept  to  the 
'  right  and  killed  animals  for  their  food. 
Later  these  two  divisions  exchanged  com- 
modities, and  after  some  time  the  Tsishu 
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OMaohil*.— Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  (1591)  quoted 
by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Florida,  299.  1881.  V^- 
ohile.— Ranjel  {ca.  1646)  in  Bonme,  De  SotoNarr., 
II.  78,  1904.  Xriaohil.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  in 
French.  Hist.  Ck>ll.  La.,  ii.  133,  1850.  XrieU.— 
Gentl.  of  Elvaa  quoted  In  HakluytSoc.  Pub.,  ix, 
xxxii,  1851. 

Osage  (corruption  by  French  traders  of 
Wdzhazhe,  their  own  name).  The  most 
important  southern  Siouan  tribe  of  the 
western  division.  Dorsey  classed  them, 
under  the  name  Dhegiha,  in  one  group 
with  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Kansa,  and  Qua- 
paw,  with  whom  they  are  supposed  to 
nave  originally  constituted  a  single  body 
living  along  the  lower  course  of  the 
Ohio  r. 

Geographically  speaking,  the  tribe  con- 
sists of  three  bands:  the  Pahatsi  or  Great 
Osage,  Utsehta  or  Little  Osage,  and  Sant- 
sukhdhi  or  Arkansas  band.  These  ap- 
pear to  be  comparatively  modern,  how- 


people  came  into  possession  of  four  kinds 
of  corn  and  four  kinds  of  pumpkins, 
which  fell  from  the  left  hind  legs  of  as 
many  different  buffaloes.  Still  later  the 
tribe  came  upon  a  very  warlike  people 
called  Hangka-utadhantse,  who  lived  on 
animals,  and  after  a  time  the  Tsishu  peo- 
ple succeeded  in  making  peace  with 
them,  when  they  were  taken  into  the 
nation  on  the  war  side.  Originally  there 
were  seven  Tsishu  gentes,  seven  Wazh- 
azhe gentes,  and  seven  Hangka  ^ntes, 
but,  in  order  to  maintain  an  equilibrium 
between  the  war  and  peace  sides  after 
adopting  the  Hangka,  the  number  of 
their  gentes  was  reduced  to  five  and  the 
number  of  Wazhazhe  gentes  to  two.  In 
camping  the  Tsishu  gentes  are  on  the  left' 
or  N.  side  of  the  camping  circle,  and  the 
Hangka  or  Wazhazhe  gentes  on  the  ri^ht 
or  s.  side,  the  entrance  to  the  circle  being 
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eastward.  6ef[[innmg  at  this  entrance 
the  arran^ment  of  gentee  is  as  follows: 
Taashn  eentes  (from  a.  to  w.):  1,  Tsishu- 
sintsakdhe;  2,TBedtakaindt8e;  3,  Minkin; 
4,  TiBishuwashtake;  5,  Haninihkashina; 
6,  Tctetdaka;  7,  Kdhun.  Hangka  gentes 
(from  B.  to  w.):  B,  Washashewanun;  9, 
Hangkautadhantsi;  10,  Panhkawashtake; 
11,  Uangkaahutan;  12,  Wasapettin;  13, 
Upkhan;  14,  Kanse. 

^he  gentile  oi^^nization  appears  to 
have  been  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Omaha  and  other  southern  tribes  of  this 
division,  involving  paternal  descent,  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  in  the  gentes  of  both 
father  and  mother,  and  probably  gentile 
taboos.  The  functions  of  the  various 
gentes  were  also  differentiated  to  a  cer- 
tain extent!  Matters  connected  with  war 
were  usually  undertaken  by  the  war 
gentes  and  peace-making  by  the  peace 
gentes,  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  chief 
of  the  Tsishuwashtake  gens  to  defend 
any  foeman  who  might  slip  into  the 
camp-circle  and  appealto  him  for  protec- 
tion. The  Tsishu  gentes  are  also  said  to 
have  had  the  care  and  naming  of.  chil- 
dren. Heralds  were  chosen  from  certain 
epedal  gentes,  and  certain  others  monopo- 
lized the  manufacture  of  moccasins,  war 
standards,  and  war  pipes.  On  the  death 
of  a  head-chief  the  leading  man  called  a 
cooncil  and  named  four  candidates,  from 
whom  the  final  selection  wa^  made. 
Seven  appears  as  a  sacred  number  in  the 
social  organization  of  the  Osage,  but  from 
the  war  and  other  customs  otthe  tribe  it 
appears  tbat  the  sacred  ceremonial  num- 
ber was  usually  four  (Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat, 
Feb.  1884). 

The  first  historical  notice  of  the  Osage 
appears  to  be  on  Marquette's  autograph 
map  of  1673,  which  locates  them  ap- 
parently on  Osage  r. ,  and  there  they  are 
plac^  by  all  subsequent  writers  until 
their  removal  westward  in  the  19th  cen- 
tur>-.  Douay  (1686)  assigns  them  17 
vilLages,  but  these  must  have  been  noth- 
ing more  than  hunting  camps,  for  Father 
Jacques  Gra>ier,  in  a  letter  written  in 
1694  fn^m  the  Illinois  mission,  speaks  of 
but  one,  and  later  writers  agree  with 
his  statement,  though  it  must  oe  under- 
stood as  applying  only  to  the  Great 
Osage.  Gravier  interviewed  two  Osage 
and  two  Missouri  chiefs  who  had  come 
to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Illinois, 
and  says  of  them:  ''The  Osage  and 
Missouri  do  not  appear  to  be  so  quick- 
witted as  the  Illinois;  their  language 
does  not  seem  very  difficult.  The  former 
do  not  open  their  lips  and  the  latter 
speak  still  more  from  the  throat  than 
they''  (Jes.  ReL,  lxi\',  171,  1900). 
IberN-ille  in  1701  (Maigry,  IMc.,  iv,  599. 
1880)  mentions  a  tribe  of  1,200  to  1,500 
families  living  in  the  region  of  Arkansas 
r,    near  the  KauHa  and  the  Missouri, 


and,  like  these,  speaking  a  language  that 
he  took  to  be  Quapaw.  The  name  of 
this  tribe  through  errors  in  copying  and 
printing  became  Crevas,  but  the  descrip- 
tion indicates  the  Osa^.  In  1714  they 
assisted  the  French  m  defeating  the 
Foxes  at  Detroit.  Although  visits  of 
traders  were  evidently  quite  common  be- 
fore 1719,  the  first  official  French  visit 
appears  to  have  been  in  that  year  by  Du 
Tisn^,  who  learned  that  their  village  on 
Osage  r.  then  contained  100  cabins  and 
200  warriors.  The  village  of  the  Missouri 
was  higher  up,  and  a  short  distance  s.  w. 
of  the  latter  was  another  Osage  village 
which  from  later  maps  is  shown  to  have 
been  occupied  by  the  Little  Osage.    Then, 


as  always,  the  tribe  was  at  war  with  mont 
of  the  surrounding  peoples,  and  La  Harpe 
witnesses  to  the  terror  in  which  they  were 
held  by  the  Caddoan  tribes.  The  IllinoiH 
were  also  inveterate  enemies,  though  at 
one  time,  when  driven  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi by  the  Iroquois,  they  fled  to  the 
Osage  for  protection.  Charlevoix  met  a 
party  of  Cfeage  at  the  Kaskaskia  village 
on  Oct.  20,  1721.  Regarding  them  he 
wrote:  "They  depute  some  of  their  people 
once  or  twice  every  year  to  sing  the  calu- 
met among  the  Kaskasquias,  and  they  are 
now  actually  here  at  present."  The 
French  officer  Bossu  met  some  Osage  at 
Cahokia  (q.  v.)  in  1756.  About  1802, 
according  to  Lewis  and  Clark,  nearly  half 
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of  the  Great  Osage  under  a  chief  named 
Big-track  migrated  to  Arkansas  r.,  thus 
constituting  the  Arkansas  band.  The* 
same  explorers  (1804)  found  the  Great 
Osaee,  numbering  about  600  warriors,  in 
.  a  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Osage  r.,  the 
Little  Osage,  nearly  half  as  numerous, 
6  m.  distant,  and  the  Arkansas  band, 
numbering  600  warriors,  on  Vermilion  r., 
a  branch  of  the  Arkansas. 

On  Nov.  10,  1808,  by  a  treaty  with  the 
United  8tates  concluded  at  Ft  Clark, 
Kana,  near  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  the  Osage 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lands 
£.  of  a  line  running  due  s.  from  Ft  Clark 
to  Arkansas  r.,  and  al^  all  of  their 
lands  w.  of  Missouri  r.,  the  whole  com- 
prising the  lai]^r  part  of  what  is  now 
the  state  of  Missouri  and  the  n.  i^art  of 
Arkansas.  The  territory  remaining  to 
them,  all  of  the  present  state  of  Okla- 
homa N.  of  Canadian  and  Arkansas  rs., 
was  still  further  reduced  by  the  provisions 
of  treaties  at  St  Louis,  June  2,  1825;  Ft 
Gibson,  Ind.  T.,  Jan.  11,  1839;  and  Can- 
ville.  Kans.,  Sept.  29,  18iS5;  and  the  lim- 
its or  their  present  reservation  were  estab- 
lished by  act  of  Congress  of  July  16, 1870. 
This  consisted  (1906)  of  1,470,058  acres, 
and  in  addition  the  tribe  posseased  funds 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
amounting  to  $8,562,690,  including  a 
school  fund  of  $119,911,  the  whole  yield- 
ing an  annual  income  of  $428,134.  Their 
income  from  pasturage  leases  amounted 
to  $98,376  in  the  same  year,  and  their 
total  annual  income  was  therefore  about 
$265  per  capita,  making  this  tribe  the 
richest  in  the  entire  United  States.  By 
act  of  June  28,  1906,  an  equal  division  of 
the  lands  and  funds  of  the  Osage  was 
provided  for. 

Estimates  of  Osage  population  later 
than  that  of  Lewis  and  Clark  are  the  fol- 
lowing: Sibley,  1,250  men  (including  400 
Great  Osage,  250  Little  Osage,  and  600  of 
the  Arkansas  band);  Morse  (1821),  5,200 
(including  4,200  Great  Osage  and  1,000 
Little  Osage) ;  Porter  (1829),  5,000;  U.  S. 
Indian  Office  (1843),  4,102;  Schoolcraft 
(1853),  3,758  (exclusive  of  an  important 
division  known  as  Black  Dog's  oand). 
According  to  the  Indian  Office  census  of 
1877,  they  numbered  3,001 ;  in  1884, 1,547; 
1886,  l,a82;  1906  (after  the  division  of 
the  tribal  lands  and  trust  funds  had  been 
provided  for),  1,994. 

The  following  villages  were  occupied  by 
the  Osage  at  different  times:  Big  Chief, 
Black  Dog,  Heakdhetanwan,  Intapup- 
she,  Khdhasiukdhin,  LittleOsage  Village, 
Manhukdhintanwan,  Nanzewaspe,  Nikh- 
dhitanwan,  Pasukdhin,  Paghuukdhinpe, 
Santsepasu,  Santsukdhin,  Takdheskaut- 
siupshe,  Tanwakanwakaghe,  Tanwan- 
shinka,  Wakhakukdhin,  and  White  Hair 
Village.  The  following  bands  and  divi- 
sions have  not  been  identified:  Shapei- 


nihkashina,  Petkhaninihkashina,  and 
Tatseinihkashina.  (j.  r.  s.) 

A-hft-chM.— Hamilton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IV.  406,  1854.  Aa£h^.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  894,  1898.  Aaahoiu.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in 
Marery,  D6c.,  vi,  261, 1886  (probable  misprint  for 
Anabou).  Anahoos.— Ibid.,  284.  Ani'-Wua'il.— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep..B.  A.  E^  609, 1900  (Cherokee 
name).  Aanaho.— %route](1687)inMaii?ry,D4c.,iii, 
410, 1878.  A«»eiijigim.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes,! v. 
804, 1864  (error).  AMiconaigt.— Ibid.,  692  (error ; 
see  Aasegun) .  Antreohiiha.— Thevenot  quoted  by 
Shea,  Diacov.,  268, 1862.  BoB«Iadiaiu.-8choolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  692, 1864,  Orevas.— IbervIUej(1702) 
in  Musrry,  D^,  iv,  699, 1880  (misprint),  (huua- 
ohis.— :^udero,  Noticias  Nuevo  U6x.,  88,  1849. 
Enashashat.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky.,  i, 
28,  1824.  EuaaB.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii, 
811, 1828.  Eaz-sav.— P^nicaut  (1719)  in  French, 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  l.  151,  1869.  Eus-sawi.— 
lx)ng,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  n.  244, 1828.  Ovages.— 
BarciJB^  Ensayo,  242,  1728.  OragM.~Coxe,  Caro- 
lana,  15, 1741.  Osage.— Hennepin,  Nf w  Discov.,  pt 


Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii,  244. 1828.  Oaayea.—  , 
Mor^e,  N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (misprint?).  Os^dshl 
m^-laki  — Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Modoc  name). 
Otsage.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  81, 1814.  buasovB.— Croghan  (1759) 
in  Rupp,West.  Penna.,  146,  note,  1846.  Ouohage.— 
Marquette  map  (1678)  in. Shea,  Discov.,  268,  1852. 
Ouiohaatcha.— Bowles,  Map  of  America,  ca.  1750. 
Ous.— P6nicaut  (1719)  In  French.  Hist. Coll.  La.,  n. 
8^  1, 151,  1869.  Onsaaons.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  128, 1816.    OnsaMyi.— Croghan  (1769)  in  Jef- 


ferson. Notes,  145, 1828  (probably  a  French  corrup- 
tion ox  Wa.shashe).  O-uxtxitan.— Gatschet,  Chey- 
enne MS.,  B. A.  E.(*hair cropped  short':  Cheyenne 
name) .  Oiaces.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  pt  ii, 
47,  1698.  ^uijea.— Barcia.  Ensayo.  298,  1723. 
Osanges.— Hennepin,  New  Discov..  pt.  n,  47, 1698. 
Osat.—An^r.  Pioneer,  II.  190. 1843.  Ttlwiltsha-e.— 
Gatschet,  Na-isha  Apache  Ma,  B.  A.  E.  (Kiowa 
Apache  name).  Tlnjes.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  299, 
1728.  Waoaoe.— Dor8ey,Osage  MS.vocab.,  B. A.  E., 
1883  (own  name).  Wahathas.—Rafinesque  in  Mar- 
shall. Hist  Ky.,i.  80, 1824.  WahMtalt— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  642, 1878.  Wigj(j6.— Dorsey, 
€egiha  MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Ponca,  Omaha, 
Kansa,  and  Oua  paw  name).  Waraye.— Ibid.  (Iowa, 
Oto,  and  Missouri  name).  Waaain^— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  888, 1885.  Waaag^.— Hunter,  Cap- 
tivity, 18,  1823.  Waaaahe.— Bracken  ridge.  Views 
of  La.,  72,  1816.  Wa'saaaa.— Gat»>chet.  MS..  B. 
A.  E.  (name  given  by  Foxes  and  many 
other  tribes),     waaawsae.— Gale,   Upper  Miss.. 


map  facing  49,  1867.  Waabaaba.  — Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  i,  9,  1814.  Waahaa.— Balbi,  Atlas 
Ethnog.,  66,  1826.  'Wa-aha-ahe.— Pitchlynn  (m. 
1828)  quoted  by  Smith,  Cabe^a  de  Vaca,  171, 
note.  1871.  Waahbaahawa.  — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  VI,  689, 1857.  Waah-saahe.— Marcy,  Explor. 
Red  R..  273, 1864  (Comanche  and  Wichita  name). 
W^aaah.— Gat0chet,AraDaho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ara- 
paho  name).  Wanaihina .  —Brown,  West.  Gaz., 
198,  1817.  Wanaaahe.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  8oc.jl.l26,1886.  Wa-wha.— P6nicaut(1719) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  15L1869.  Waw- 
saah.— Balbi,At1asEthnog.,56,1826.  Waw-aaah-e.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  828. 1823.  Waiaia.— 
Riggs,  MS.  letter  to  Dorsey  (Dakota  name). 
Wa^iha-xhe.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Naturalist,  118. 
note,  Feb.  1884.  Woa-aoah-e.— M'Coy,  Annual  Reg- 
ister, no.  2,  17,  1836.  Wft-aa-al.— Grayson,  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,1885  (Creek  name).  Zagea.— Har- 
ris, Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map  of  America.  686, 
1705. 

Osage.  A  former  Miami  villafi^  on 
Wabash  r.,  just  w.  of  the  Miesissinewa,  in 
Miami  co.,  Ind.  It  was  so  called  from 
its  bein^  the  residence  of  an  Osage  Indian 
domiciliated  among  the  Miami,  and 
whose  name  appears  in  treaties  as  Oeage 
and  Osace  the  Neutral  (J.  P.  Dunn,  infn, 
1907).    In  183g[^tlje^|{^t€^^sii^f4#ed  in 
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an  individual  reserve  granted  to  Rich- 

ardville,  the  Miami  chief. 

flMf  — HoQgh.  map  In  iDdiaiuL  Oeol.  Rep.,  1882 

rSiprInt) .    OMfe  tvwB.— Boyce,  map  in  Ist  Rep. 
A.  E.,  1881.    Omc«  Tillaga.— Treaty  of  1838  m 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  608, 1873. 

Onge  orange.  The  bois  d'arc  ( Tbxylon 
pomtferum),  native  in  the  Osage  mts.; 
Irom  the  ethnic  term  Omge,  applied  in 
particolju-  to  a  people  of  Siooan  stock. 
The  wood  was  commonly  naed  by  western 
tribes  for  making  bows,  nence  the  French 
name.     Cf.  Ozark,  (a.  f.  c.) 

OaaaeldiL     8ee  McissasoU. 

Oaanalgi  {Oftdn-alffif  'otter  people').  A 
Creek  clan. — Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  155,  1884. 

Oaan  (O'^mm,  'muskrat').  A  sub- 
phratrv  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  42,  1896. 

OtcalaL  A  former  town  of  the  Cones- 
toga,  probably  mtoated  near  the  mouth  of 
Sogar  cr.,  on  the  right  bank  of  Susque- 
hanna r.,  in  Bradfoi^  co.,  Pa. 
Ofckafe.— Hendriduon's  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y. 
I>ocrCr>l.  Hist..  I,  l»i6.  Owalui.— Jour.  MU.  Ex- 
ped.  Gen.  Sullivan.  1779, 124. 1887. 

Oseaola  ( also  spelled  Oseola,  Asseola,  Aa- 
sefaeholar,  properly  Atd-yaholOy  *Black- 
drink  halloer,'  from  cm,  the  'black  drink' 
(q.  v.),  yahohj  the  long  drawn-out  cry 
sang  by  the  attendant  while  each  man 
in  torn  is  drinking).  A  noted  Seminole 
leader  to  whom  the  name  Powell  was 
sometimes  applied  from  the  fact  that 
after  the  death  of  his  father  his  mother 
married  a  white  man  of  that  name. 
He  was  bom  on  Tallapoosa  r.,  in 
the  Creek  country,  about  1803  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  a  Scotchman, 
and  it  is  said  the  Caucasian  strain  was 
noticeablein  his  featuresand  complexion. 
He  was  not  a  chief  by  descent,  nor,  so 
far  as  is  known,  by  formal  election,  but 
took  his  place  as  leader  and  acknowledged 
chieftain  by  reason  of  his  abilities  as  a 
warrior  and  commander  during  the  mem- 
orable struggle  of  his  people  with  the 
United  States  in  the  Semmofe  war  of  1835. 
Secreting  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men  of  his  tribe  in  the  depths  of  a  great 
swamp,  where  the  white  troops  were  for 
a  loi^  time  unable  to  find  them,  Osceola 
tom^  his  energy  to  the  work  of  harass- 
ing the  Government  forces.  Maj.  Dade 
and  his  detachment,  the  first  to  attack 
him,  were  cut  off,  only  two  or  three 
wounded  men  escaping.  Beginning  with 
Gen.  Gaines,  one  after  another  officer 
was  placed  in  charge  of  the  ^rmy  sent 
against  this  intrepid  warrior  and  his  fol- 
lowers. These  were  successively  baffled, 
owing  largely  to  the  phjrsical  difficul- 
ties to  be  overoome  on  account  of  the 
nature  of  the  Seminole  country,  until  Gen. 
Jesup,  maddened  by  the  public  cry  for 
more  energetic  action,  seized  Osceola  and 
his  atten&nta  while  holding  a  confer- 
ence under  a  flag  of  truce — an  act  con- 


demned as  inexcusable  treachery  by  the 
same  public  that  had  urged  him  on.  The 
loss  of  tiieedom,  and  brooding  over  the 
manner  in  which  he  had  been  betrayed, 
broke  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  chief, 
who  died  a  prisoner  in  Ft  Moultrie,  Fla., 
in  Jan.  1838.  In  physique  Osceola  was 
described  as  tall,  slender,  and  straight, 
with  a  countenance  pleasing,  though  of 
somewhat  melancholy  cast.  See  Sketch 
of  the  Seminole  War,  by  a  Lieutenant, 
1836;  Barr,  Narr.  Ind.  Wars  in  Fla., 
1836;  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
1854;  Potter,  The  War  in  Florida.  1836; 
Ellis,  Indian  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
1892.  (c.  T.) 


06CE0UL       (attcr   Catlin) 

Osohekkamegawenenewak  ( Oshd^kiXml- 
garjMinlwikg,  *  people  of  the  transverse 
ridge.' — W.  J.).  A  former  Chippewa 
hcmd  in  Minnesota,  living  in  1753  near 
Rainy  lake.  The  name  is  applied  also  to 
some  Chippewa  once  living  e.  of  Mille 
Lac  but  now  at  White  Earth. 
Oaohekkamcga  Weneaewak.— Long,  Bxped.  St 
Peter's  R.,  ii,  168, 1824  ("or  those  of  the  cross  or 
transverae  ridge' ' ) .  Otna'k^mig&wininiwag.— Wm. 
Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Osconarahronon.  The  Iroquois  name  of 
an  unidentified  but  probably  Algonqnian 
tribe  8.  of  St  Lawrence  r.  in  the  17th 
century.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  35,  1858. 

Osetehiwan  ('place  of  the  headless'). 
An  ancient  Zufii  pueblo,  now  in  ruins, 
situated  n.  w.  of  Hawikuh  (q.  v. )  in  w. 
New  Mexico. 

0"Mtohiwaii.— Gushing,  infn,  1891.  Oih-a-che- 
w«a.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i, 
101, 1891.    O'aheteliiwaii.— Cushing,  op.  cit. 

Osgnage.     A    former   village    of    the 

Mohawk,  consisting  in  1634,  when  it  was 

visited  by  Van  Curler,  of  9  houses.     For 

a  description  of  these,  see  Onekagoncka. 
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It  was  situated  near  a  larae  confluent  of 
Mohawk  r.,  between  the  third  and  fourth 
castles  of  the  Mohawk,  b.  of  the  village 
of  Cawaoge,  which  was  about  1  ni.  e.  of 
the  fourth  castle  of  that  date.  This  may 
have  been  a  town  of  the  Wolf  clan,  as 
Van  Curler  learned  that  the  principal 
chief  of  this  village  was  known  as  Qguono, 
i.  e.  *Wolf.*  It  was  probably  distinct 
from  Osqnake.  (j.  n.  b.  hJ 

OhquAftt.  Van  Curler  (16S4-85)  in  Rep.  Am.  Hist. 
Afl8'iil896,  96. 1896. 

Oshaoh.  The  Sun  clans  of  the  Kereean 
pueblos  of  Laffuna,  Acoma,  8ia,  San 
Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Sun 
clan  ot  Laguna  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  San  Felipe;  that  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Huwaka  (Sky) 
clan.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Eaao  Ofthatoh.— LummH  New  Mex.  David.  48. 
1891  (evidentljr  applied  here  to  the  Acoma  in 
general).  Ohih^hA-lUbio*'''.— Hodge  in  Am.  An- 
tiirop.,  IX,  852,  1896  (LAguna  lorm;  hdnoch= 
'people').  OsdMB-h^no.— Ibid.  (Sia  form).  OUch- 
Banoq«i>.— Ibid.  (Aooma  form).  O'shaoh-lUuio.— 
Ibid.  (San  Felipe  form).  0'sliaoli-h£nneh.» 
Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  O'-tharts.— Stevenson  in 
nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19.  1894  (Sia  form).  Othatah/— 
Bandelicr,  Delight  Makers,  243,  1890  (Cochiti 
form). 

Oshagonondagie.    See  Onondaiai. 


08HK08H.        (WISCONWN    HlSTOWICAL   SOCieTY) 

Oghkosh  (*hi8hoof*,  or  *hi8  nail*;  cf. 
Oshhishi),  Head-chief  of  the  Menominee 
in  the  first  half  of  the  19th  century;  bom 
1795,  died  Aug.  31,  1850.  He  was  of  the 
Owasse  gens,  and  grandson  of  Chakau- 
chokama,  called  •*The  Old  King,"  long 
head-chief  of  the  tribe.  Oshkosh  became 
a  warrior  when  17  years  of  age,  l)eing  one 
of  the  hundred  of  his  tribesmen  under 


Tomah  who  joined  CJol.  Robert  Dickson 
of  the  British  army  and  participated  in 
the  capture  of  Ft  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  from 
the  Americans  in  July,  1812.  He  was 
with  the  party  who  in  1813  made  an  un- 
successful attack  on  Ft  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
then  in  charge  of  Maj.  Geo.  Croghan.  It 
was  at  the  treaty  of  Butte  des  Morts, 
Mich.  Ter.  (now  Wisconsin),  Aug.  11, 
1827,  that  he  was  first  oflScially  recog- 
nized as  chief  of  the  Menominee,  when, 
in  fact,  he  was  named  as  chief  by 
Cass  and  McKenney,  the  United  Stat^ 
commissioners,  in  order  that  he  might 
representhis  tribe.  Oshkosh  is  described 
as  having  been  of  medium  size,  possess- 
ing good  sense,  ability,  and  bravery,  but 
a  slave  to  strong  drink,  which  led  him, 
at  least  in  one  instance,  deliberately  to 
murder,  without  provocation  or  excuse, 
an  inoffensive  Indian.  His  name  is  also 
written  Oiscoss,  Oskoshe,  and  Oskashe. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  Samuel  M. 
Brookes,  is  in  possession  of  the  State  His- 
torical Society  of  Wisconsin.  See  Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.    (C.T.) 

Oshknshi  (  Uskashf^ ) .  The  animate  form 
of  an  inanimate  word  referring  to  *hoof,' 
*claw,*  *  nail*  I  applied  to  a  member  of 
the  social  divisions  of  the  Sauk,  Foxes, 
and  KickapNX).  The  division  is  irrespec- 
tive of  clan  and  is  the  cause  of  intense 
rivalry  in  sport  Their  ceremonial  color 
is  black.  (w.  j.) 

Oshonawan  ( 'musty  town' ) .   An  an  cien  t 
Zufli  settlement,  now  in  ruins,  situated 
E.  of  Ojo  Caliente,  N.  Mex.      (f.  h.  c.  ) 
0-iho-na.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  i, 
101, 1891. 

Othtennhlawan  (Osh^-te-nu^-hla-wan^ 
*  dwelling  place  of  the  rock  or  cave  shelter 
surroundea'J.  A  companion  ruin  to 
Hlauhla,  which  is  situated  10  m.  n.  n.  e. 
of  Zuili,  N.  Mex.  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Osiqnevede.  Mentioned  by  Fontaneda, 
about  1575,  in  connection  with  Mogoso, 
Tocobaga,  Carlos  (Calusa,)  A  is,  andSon- 
sobe,  as  a  village  or  tribe  of  Florida  below 
(s.  from)  Apalaohee,  Fla.  ( j.  m.  ) 

bai^eTede.— Fontaneda  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  XX.  40. 1841.  OiiqneYede.— Fontaneda  Mem- 
oir. Smith  trans.,  27, 1864. 

Otkaktunukdioohikaiii  (Os  Kd^hOmiik 
Tcotcikdniy  *  arrow-bush  standing*).  A 
former  Pima  village  in  s.  Arizona. — Rus- 
sell, Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,16,  1902. 

Oskawaserenhon  ('dead  branches  have 
fallen*).  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Wolf  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of  the 
Condolence  Council  of  the  I^eague  of  the 
Iroquois.  Nothing  definite  is  known  as 
to  its  situation  or  to  what  tribe  it  be- 
longed. See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of  Rites, 
1883.  (.T.  N.  B.  H.} 

Oskelaffna  (yagena=^ land* ).  Recoraed 
on  the  West  Florida  map  {ca.  1775)  as  one 
of  the  former  Choctaw  ''Sixtowns,**  situ- 
ated probably  in  Jasper  co..  Miss.     It  ia 
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not,  however,  one  of  the  Sixtowns  re- 
corded by  Gatschet     See  Oklahannali. 

Otkenotoh  {OB-ken^-o-toh).  The  Deer 
cbm  of  the  Hurons. — Moraan,  Anc.  Soc., 
153,  1877. 

0tkq«iM4iiftiiiaL  A  fish-eating  people 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Assini- 
boin,  Ciee,  and  Maskegon,  in  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century;  probably  a  band  of 
Cree. 

OikflMipiOTiiii — ^Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie, 
Hist.  Am..  I,  176.  17^.  OagiritaWmait.— Dobbs, 
HudsoD  Bay.  25. 1744. 

Oaknk  (0*  kuk,  'tree  standing').  A 
small  Pima  village  on  Gila  r.,  s.  Arizo- 
na.—Roasell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18, 
1902. 

OsmakBiiketlp  ( Otmaxinik  'e^lp ) .  A  Bel- 
lacoola  village  on  the  x.  side  of  Bella- 
coola  r.,  at  its  mouth,  in  British  Colum- 
bia; it  was  one  of  the  eight  Nuhalk 
towns. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  II,  49,  1898. 

Obodm.  a  former  village,  probably  of 
the  Upper  Creeks,  on  Conawba  r.,  in 
Shelby  co.,  Ala. 

OU  0MM6.— Boyoe  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala. 
map.  1900. 

OaotehL  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Rus- 
sell CO.,  Ala.,  2  m.  below  Uchee  town  and 
adjoining  Chiaha.  It  was  settled  prior 
to  1791  by  people  from  Flint  r.,  Ga.,  and 
in  1832  had  168  heads  of  families.  In 
Oklahoma  the  descendants  of  the  people 
of  Osotchi  and  Chiaha  are  settled  m  one 
vill^e. 

Ho  waeha.— Bartram.  TrAvels,  462,  1791.  Hood- 
tekL— Bartiam  as  cited  by  Gatachet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  h  142.  18»L  OoMMhera.— Harris.  Yoy.,  ii, 
8S^  1764.  OdnoaohiM.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribea.  in,  80.  1854  (probably  Identical).  Ooaeo- 
o^ea.— Hawkins  (1813)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind. 
Air..  1.  854,  1832.  Oosaehu.— Adair,  Am.  Inds., 
257. 1775.  0»-se^>*-«hc.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch, 
2>.  63, 1848.  Ooaeooehas.— C.  S.  Ind.  Treat  (1814), 
lO,  1837.  OseoockM.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  u.  »5,  1836.  OsMoohs.— Wilkinson 
(1802)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  I.  677,  1832. 
Oiltoby.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  n.  104.  1851.  Ow»- 
^«e.— Am.  State  Papers.  Ind.  AfT^  ii.  887.  1884- 
OwtckL— Gatschet,  C^reek  Migr.  L^.,  i,  142.  1884. 
OsvaobMs.— Am.  SUte  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i.  883. 
1832.  Ostntehflcs.— H.  R.  £x .  Doc.  276, 24lh  Cong. . 
1st  sess.,  308,  1836.  dsodslii—Qatschet.  Creek, 
Migr.  Leg..  I.  142.  1884.  dsntohi.-lbid.  Oswi- 
^Ms.— Wood  ward.  Reminis. ,  38, 1859.  Oswiohu.— 
r.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1827),  419,  1837.  Oswitoha.— H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong..  1st  sess..  800,  1836. 
Oswitehc.— H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  49, 
1«88.  OsvitAee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
57H,  1K54.  Omaoohes.— Barnard  (1798)  in  Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  382,  1832.  OwitoheM.— 
McCall.  Hist  Georgia,  l,  864.  1811.  OwsMckeya.— 
Harris,  Voy.,  ii,  827.  1764.     Tlsechees.— Kinnard 

il799)  in  Am.  SUte  Pap..  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  888,  1832. 
rsuehees.— Seagrove      (1798),    ibid.,     887.     twa- 
tdiL-Gatschet  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  142, 1884. 

OsotehL  A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Deep  fork,  below  Ocinulgee,  Okla. 
O'sadahi.— Gatschet  Creek  Migr.  Lc^. ,  ii,  186, 1888. 
Ofpo.  A  village  and  mission  station, 
posHiblj  of  the  Yaniasee,  on  or  near  Guale 
( Amelia)  id. ,  x.  e.  Fla. ,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Iftth  century.  In  1597,  in  a  general 
attack  on  the  missions,  the  chorch  was 
destroyed  and  the  priest  in  charge,  Father 


Avila,  taken  prisoner,  but  he  was  finally 
rescued  after  havingonce been  condemned 
to  the  stake.    SeeTolemcUo.        (j.  m.) 
Ospa.-«hea,  Cath.  Miss..  70. 1855.    Ospo.— Barcia, 
Ensayo.  171, 1723. 

Osqnake  (from  OtsquagOj  'under  the 
rock,'  Mohawk  name  of  the  creek. — Hew- 
itt). A  Mohawk  band  and  village  for- 
merly at  Ft  Plain  and  on  OsquaS^e  cr., 
Montgomery  co.,  N.  Y.  (Macaufey, N.  Y., 
II,  296,  1829).    Cf.  Oupuage, 

OMaghrage  (Iix)quois:  *place  of  beaver 
dama'— Hewitt).  An  Abnaki  villasre in 
1700.— Bellomont  (1700)  in  N.  Y.l)oc. 
Col.  Hist,  IV,  768,  1864. 

Ogiahinta  ( *  Frost' ) .  The  principal  chief 
of  the  Onondaga  from  1830  until  his 
death  in  1846;  he  was  bom  in  1760  and 
belonged  to  the  Turtle  clan.  Ossahinta 
was  of  high  character  and  an  eloquent 
speaker,  and  was  commonlv  known  as 
Captain  Frost  f  w.  m.  b.  ) 

Owe  ( Os^'Se,  *old  squaw  duck' ).  Asub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

OMewingo.  A  town  with  a  mixed  popu- 
lation imder  Oneida  jurisdiction,  formerly 
situated,  according  to  the  Evans  map  of 
1766,  a  few  miles  above  Chenango,  Broome 
CO.,  N.  Y.  The  report  of  Thompson  and 
Post  in  1768  (Pa.  Archives,  iii,  413, 1853) 
says,  with  reference  to  Chenango,  that  it 
is  a  "town  of  the  Nan ti cokes,  on  Susque- 
hanna, about  half  way  between  Owegey 
and  Ossewingo,"  which  indicates  appar- 
ently that  Chenango  lav  between  the 
two  towns  mentioned  and  is  not  identical 
with  Ossewiogo,  as  some  writers  assert. 
See  Halsey,  Old  N.  Y.  Frontier,  276, 
1901.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

OstixigBing  (Delaware:  assinesiyik,  *at 
the  little  stone,'  probably  referring  to 
the  hjeaps  of  small  stones  that  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  form  at  certain  places, 
especially  at  the  foot  of  a  hill. — Gerard). 
Aiormer  village  of  theSintsink  (q.v.)  on 
the  site  of  Ossining,  N.  Y.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  79,  1872. 

Ossipee  ( *  lake  formed  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  a  river. '^Maurault).  A  small 
tribe  of  the  Pennacook  confederacy  for- 
merly living  on  Ossipee  r.  and  lake  in  Car- 
roll CO..  N.  H.,  and  Oxford  co.,  Me. 
Their  village,  of  the  same  name,  was  prob- 
ably on  the  lake.  (j.  m.  ) 
Odpees.— Kendall,  Trav.,  iti,  45,  1809.  Ossepe.— 
Treaty  of  1690  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  1. 113, 
1825.  Oidpee.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Ck)ll.,  I,  71, 1824. 

Ossossantf  ( *a  mound  * ).  A  former  im- 
portant Huron  village,  belonging  to  the 
bear  clan,  situated  oetween  L.  Simcoe 
and  Georgian  bay,  Ontario.  It  was 
known  under  various  names  at  different 
periixis.  In  1639  the  mission  of  La  Con- 
ception was  removed  there  from  Ihona- 
tiria.  (J.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Immaculate  Conception. — Shea,  Cath.  Mins.,  177, 
1855.  La  Conception.— J es.  Rel.  1640,  63,  18^., 
LaBochelle.— Jes.  Rel.  1636. 123, 1868.    Osson 
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Jes.  Rel.  1689, 88, 1868  (changed  in  errata  to  Ossos- 
sane).  OM<»andne.-^es.  Rel.  1687, 70, 1868.  Omo- 
aanj.— Ibid.,  181.  OuoMandue.— Ibid.,  70.  Omo«- 
aaa^-^es.  Rel.  1636,  128,  1868.  OMOMarie.-Jes. 
Rel.  1640,  63,  1868  (misprint),  auevlndoyaii.— 
M6moire  of  1687  in  Margry,  IK^c,  i,  4,  1876 
(Big.  'at  the  base  of  the  mountain.'— Hewitt). 
OniiraiBdohaia.— Sagard  (1686), Can.,  ii,  422,  1866. 
QnimiiBdohiaii.— Ibid.,  1,200, 1866.  Saiaot Oabrial.— 
Ibid.,  note.  Teqaenonquiay*.— Champlain  (1616). 
(Euvres,  iv,  28,  1870.  TeqneoaoikaaTa.— Sagard 
(1636) ,  Can.,  i,  200, 1866.  Tequaoiionkiay*.— Sagard 
misquoted  in  Champlain,  (Euyree,  iv,  28,  note, 
1870. 

Ossuary.    See  Mortuary  cugtoms. 

Osswehgadagaah  ('hawk').  A  clan  of 
the  Seneca. 

GaaonohahonronoB.— French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist^  IX,  47-48, 1866.  Oi->w«h-ffa-da^'- 
ah.— Morgan,  Lieague  Iroa.,  80, 1851. 

Ostimnri.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome, 
with  57  inhabitants  in  1730;  apparently 
situated  in  Sonera,  Mexico,  e.  of  Ion. 
109°  and  n.  of  lat.  29.  It  seems  to  have 
been  a  visita  of  and  near  the  mission  of 
(Santa  Rosalia)  Onopa,  q.  v. 
8.  ndefonao  Oitiinari.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  614, 1884. 

Ostogeron.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  jurisdiction, 
situated,  according  to  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map  of  1781,  above  Tuskokogie,  on 
the  E.  bank  of  the  b.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna r.  This  is  probably  an  error 
for  Chenango  r.  in  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 
Oetaffwon.— Lattr^,  Map,  1784.  Oitogeron.— Es- 
nauts  and  Rapilly,  Map,  1777. 

Ostonwaokin.  A  villa^  occupied  by 
Delaware,  Cayuga,  Oneida,  and  other 
Indians  under  Iroquois  control  on  the  w. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  mouth 
of  Loyalsock  cr.,  at  the  site  of  the  present 
Montoursville,  Lycoming  co. ;  Pa.  It  was 
at  one  time  the  home  of  the  celebrated 
Madam  Montour,  q.  v. 
French  To vn.— Darlington,  Christopher  Gist's 
Jour. .  165, 1898.  Ottan^M.— Albany  conf .  ( 1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  675, 1865  (the  inhabit- 
ant«).  OttoBwaddn.— Ix>skiel  (1794)  qnot^  by 
Day,  Penn.,  626.  1843.  Ots-on-wacken.— Darling- 
ton, op.  cit.  OtstoBwadciii.— Losklel,  Hist.  Miss. 
United  Breth.,  pt.2,  82, 1794.  Otstoago.— Darling- 
ton, op.  cit. 

Ostrovki  ( Russian :  *  little  islands ' )  •  A 
Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  Kachemak 
bay,  w.  coast  of  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska; 
pop.  74  in  1880.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Ostyalakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location 
unknown.  Asserted  to  be  distinct  from 
Astialakwa. 

0tht-7al-a.~Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
207, 1892.  Oit'-yal-a-kwa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895. 

Osnktalaya  (Osak-talaya,  'hickory 
grove').  A  former  Choctaw  town  of 
the  Oklafalaya,  or  Western  party,  on 
the  headwaters  of  Chickasawhay  r.,  in 
Neshoba  or  Kemper  co..  Miss.  See  Hal- 
bert  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  427, 
1902. 

Osnnkhirhine,  Pierre  Paul.  An  Ab- 
naki  Indian  of  St  Francis,  near  Pierre- 
ville,  Quebec,  noted  for  his  translations, 
especially  of  religious  works,   into  the 


Penobscot  dialect  of  the  Abnaki  lan- 
gua^,  published  from  1830  to  1844.  He 
received  a  good  education  at  Moore's 
Charity  School,  Hanover,  N.  H.,  and 
returned  to  his  home  as  a  Protestant 
missionary.  In  some  of  his  published 
works  (PiUinff,  Bibliog.  Algonq.  Lang., 
539-40,  1891)  nls  name  appears  as  Wzok- 
hilain,  because  it  could  not  be  more  ex- 
actly transliterated  Into  the  Abnaki 
language. 

Os wegatchie  ( '  at  the  verv  outlet ' ) .  A 
former  village  of  Catholic  Iroquois  under 
French  influence,  on  the  site  of  Ogdens- 
burg,  St  Lawrence  co. ,  N.  Y. ,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oswegatchie.  In  1748  Father  Pic- 
<^uet  began  there  La  Presentation  mis- 
sion, which  grew  so  rapidly,  mainly  by 
recruits  from  the  Onondaga  and  Cayuga, 
that  three  years  later  the  settlement  num- 
bered 3,000.  The  French  fort  La  Gallette 
was  built  there  about  the  same  time.  In 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Iroquois  con- 
federation the  mission  prospered,  and  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  and  In- 
dian war  in  1754  the  Oswegatchie  and 
other  Catholic  Iroquois  sidc^  with  the 
French  against  their  former  brethren. 
The  settlement  was  invaded  the  next  year , 
by  smallpox,  which  carried  off  nearly 
half  the  population.  In  1763  they  were 
estimated  at  about  400.  They  joined  the 
British  in  the  Revolution  and  at  the  close 
of  the  war  the  disorganized  remnant  was 
settled  temporarily  at  Johnstown  and 
later  at  Indian  Point  near  Lisbon,  not  far 
from  their  old  settlement  About  the 
year  1806  the  survivors  finally  joined  the 
Onondaga  and  St  Regis.      ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

La  Oallette.—Writerof  1756  in  Mass.  Hist. Soc. CoU., 
1st  s.,  vii^  99, 1801.  La  Oattell.-Johnson  (1768)  in 
N.Y.Doc.Col.Hist.,vii,573,1866(transpo8ed).  La 
PrJMnUtioa.— Quebec  conf.  (1751).  ibid.,  x,  237, 
1858(misBionname).  OMrwatohieft.— Imlay.West. 
Ter.,  293, 1797 (misprint).  Osswagatehe.— Johnson 
(1763) in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  573, 1856.  Oswa- 
gatehfts.— Boudinot,  8tar  in  the  West,  128,  1816. 
Oswuffatio.— Writer  of  1756  in  Maas.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist  8.,  VII,  99, 1801 .  Osw«atoldM.-^efler8on, 
Notes,  282.  1825.  .  Otwo«nohio.— Albany  conf. 
(1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  862,  1856.  0»- 
weecohie.  —  Ibid. .  887.  Oswegaohya — Job  nson 
meS)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  270,  1857. 
OtwegatohM.— Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour.Geol.,272,1881.  Otweaatohie.— Wraxall(1754) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  v.  23, 1836.    Oswe- 

ffttchy.— Eastbum  (1758)  in  Drake,  Trag.  Wild., 
ro.  1«^n.  Oiwcgatiy.— rt  J  lymsnn  conf.  (1756) 
la  N-  \\  iJ-jc.  1. :i4.  llkL,  vii,  -17.  \>-'4.  Boegatiy.— 
Doeuiuenc  (%t  1743,  Lbld.,  X,  2{»;i,  L858.  awMga- 
flhie,— Mt  JohTiKni  eimf.  (nf»5),  3111.,  vi,  968. 1^. 
SwwjaMle.— AlbjLTtvciMJf.  HTMi,  it'id„856.  Swee- 
Bochie.  -  VV  ni  x  ji  1 1  1 1 7  rui  i .  i  \.-\  d . .  v  j  i ,.  20,  1856.  Bwe- 
f  aaohty .— J  o  h  t  ►  ^< tr  l  i  ]  7,-i;5 1 ,  i  h  i  i1  ,  v  r ,  779, 1856.  Bwe- 
gi'-ohe .  ~  M 11  i^iui  ]  I ,  I .  t  ■  H  ^-1 H  ^  1  rt  1 J . ,  'M ,  1861 .  Bwega- 
ohe«.-^oku:^n  \175ti)  in  S.  Y,  D^jc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn, 
90.  1856.  Bwegaohey.— Mt  Johnson  conf.  (1753), 
ibid.,  VI,  811,  1855.  Bwegaohie.-Johnson  (1756), 
ibid.,  vii,  132. 1856.  Bwegaohy.— Canajoharie conf. 
(1769),  ibid.,382.  Bwegatsy.-^Btoddert  (1753),ibid., 
VI,  780,  1855.  Swetgatchie.— JefTerys,  Fr.  Doms. 
pt.  1, 141, 1761.  TXsaokS-haga.— Gatschet,  Mohawk 
MS.,  1877  (Mohawk  name). 

Oswego  tea.  A  name  applied  to  Mo- 
narda  didyma,  a  plant  iised  for  medicinal 
purposes   by    Indians, ^^ffliJ^^^dl^  them 
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by  the  whites,  particalarly  the  Shakers 
of  New  York  state.  From  the  place  name 
Oew^o.  (A.  F.  c.) 

Otaoite.    See  OuiacUy. 

Otagnottonemin.  An  Algonqnian  tribe 
mentioned  by  Champlain  (CEuvres,  iv, 
20,  1870) ,  who  heard  of  them  durii^  his 
paasage  up  the  Ottawa  r.  in  1615.  They 
dwelt  in  a  sparsely  inhabited  desert 
and  lived  bv  hontins,  and  by  fishing  in 
rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes.  The  Jesuit  Re- 
lation of  1640  describes  them  as  dwelling 
N.  of  the  Kichesipirini.  They  seldom  de- 
scended to  trade  with  the  French. 
Kotalaratoiiemi.-Je8.  Eel.  1640,  84,  1868.  Otoko- 
toaemL— Jes,  Rel..  iti,  index.  1856.  Statkottem- 
i8«k.-^es.  Rel.  1660. 34, 1868. 

Otai.  A  former  Bieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Di^o,  s.  Cal.— Ort^  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254, 
1884. 

©taki((y-to-ih).  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage between  Big  and  Little  Chico  era., 
in  the  foothills  of  Butte  co.,  Cal.,  a  few 
miles  B.  of  Michopdo.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

0-ta-kt— Powen  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  282. 
1877  (the  people).  O-U-kum'-ai.— Ibid,  (the  vll- 
hige). 

Otakshanabe.  A  former  Choctaw  vil- 
lage of  the  "Sixtowns"  district;  proba- 
bly in  Jasper  co.,  Miss. — West  Fla.  Map, 
ca.  1775. 

Otaisite.    See  Outaciiy. 

Otat.  A  former  Dieguefio  settlement, 
tributary  to  the  mission  of  San  Miguel 
de  la  Frontera,  on  the  gulf  coast  of  Lower 
California,  about  30  m.  s.  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.  (a.  8.  G.y 

Otates  (from  Aztec  otaUi,  a  species  of 
cane ) .  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Opata,  near 
Guachinera,  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about 
Ut.  30°. 

Lm  OtatM. — Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
517.  18d2. 

Otatthia  (* crane').     A  phratry  of  the 
Menominee;  also  a  subphratry  or  gens. 
Ota'tahiA  wi'duhi'aaim.— Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B. 

A.  E.,  42, 1896. 

Otehek,  Otehig.    See  Pekan, 

Otekhiatonwan  ('village  in  the  thick- 
et').    A  band  of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. 
O-U-har-toai.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  84, 1806. 
Ota&atogwaji.—Riggs, letter  to  Dor8ey,1882.  OteKi- 
atofrwan.— Dorsey  (after  Ashley)  In  15th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E..  216,  1897.    Ot«ii-ato»wtf'.— Ibid. 
Otenaahmoo.    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage at  "Las  Possas,"  about  2  m.  from 
Banta  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Oteroughyanento.  See  OhrarUe, 
Otlierday,  John  (Avgpetu-tokecha).  A 
Wahpeton  Sioux,  son  of  Zitkaduta,  or 
Red  Bird,  and  nephew  of  Big  Curly, 
chief  of  the  Wahpeton  at  Lac  qui  Parle, 
Minn.;  bom  at  Swan  lake,  Minn.,  in 
1801.  It  is  said  that  when  a  young  man 
he  was  *' passionate  and  revengeful,  and 
withal  addict^  to  intemperance,  and  he 
lived  to  lament  that  he  had  slain  three  or 
four  of  his  fellows  in  his  drunken  orgies'' 


(Sibley).  Yet  at  times  he  manifested 
the  same  devotion  to  his  tribesmen  as  he 
afterward  showed  to  the  whites,  on  one 
occasion,  in  a  battle  with  the  Chippewa 
at  St  Croix  r. ,  bearing  from  the  field  ^  *  One- 
legged  Jim,"  who  had  been  severely 
wounded,  and,  during  the  same  action, 
saving  the  life  of  another  Indian  called 
Fresni^re's  Son.  But  he  early  became 
desirous  of  following  the  ways  of  the 
white  men,  adopting  their  dress,  later 
becoming  a  devoted  member  of  Dr  Wil- 
liamson's church,  and  abandoning  his 
intemperate  habits.  When  in  1857  the 
wily  inkpaduta,  "too  vile  to  be  even 
countenanced  bv  the  Sioux,"  fell  upon 
and  massacred  tne  settlers  at  Spirit  lake, 
in  the  present  South  Dakota,  and  carried 
Miss  Auigail  Gardner  and  Mrs  Noble  into 


JOHN   OTHERDAY.        (SOUTM    DAKOTA    HlSTORICAI.   eoCIETr) 

captivity,  Otherday  and  Paul  Mazaku- 
temani  volunteered  to  follow  the  out- 
law's trail,  rescuing  Miss  Gardner,  but 
arriving  too  late  to  save  the  life  of  the 
other  captive.  At  the  time  of  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1862,  Otherday,  who  had 
married  a  white  woman,  resided  on  the 
reservation  near  Minnesota  r.,  in  a  com- 
fortable dwelling  built  for  him  by  the 
agent.  When  he  learned  that  hostilities 
were  imminent,  he  hastened  to  the  upper 
agency  and  there  gathered  62  of  the 
wliites,  whom  he  guided  in  safety  through 
the  wilderness  to  St  Paul,  then  hastened 
back  to  the  frontier  to  save  other  lives 
and  to  aid  in  bringing  the  murdererfj  to 
justice.  To  him  and  the  othqf  Christian 
Indians  who  aided   in  the    rescue  the 
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missionary  party  of  43  were  indebted  for 
their  escape  to  an  extent  not  then  known 
(Riggs).  In  the  military  campaign  or- 
ganized to  quell  the  outbreak  Otherday 
was  employed  by  Gen.  Sibley  as  a 
scout,  in  which  capacity  he  rendered 
value<l  service.  He'  participated  in  the 
battles  of  Birch  Coolie  and  Wood  lake, 
taking  with  his  own  hands  two  horses 
from  the  enemy  and  slaying  their  riders. 
**  He  was  often  in  their  midst  and  so  far 
in  advance  of  our  own  men  that  they 
fired  many  shots  at  him  in  the  belief  that 
he  was  one  of  the  foe.  No  person  on  the 
field  compared  with  him  in  tne  exhibition 
of  reckless  bravery.  He  was  clothed  en- 
tirely in  white:  a  belt  around  his  waist, 
in  which  was  placed  his  knife:  a  hand- 
kerchief was  knotted  about  his  head,  and 
in  his  hand  he  lightly  grasped  his  rifle" 
(Heard).  Otherday  signed  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  treaty  at  Washington, 
Feb.  19,  1867.  Congress  granted  him 
$2,600,  with  which  he  purchased  a  farm 
near  Henderson,  Sibley  co.,  Minn.;  here 
he  resided  for  three  or  four  years,  but 
not  being  successful  as  a  farmer  he  sold 
his  land  at  a  sacrifice  and  removed  to  the 
Sisseton  and, Wahpeton  res.,  S.  Dak., 
where  the  agent  built  a  house  for  him. 
He  died  of  tuberculosis  in  1871,  and  was 
buried  in  a  pasture  on  the  n.  side  of  Big 
Coule  cr.,  75  ft  from  the  stream,  about 
12  m.  N.  w.  of  W^ilmot,  Roberts  co.,  S. 
Dak. 

Consult  Heard,  Hist.  Sioux  War,  1863; 
Riggs  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  iii,  1880; 
Doane  Robinson  (1)  in  Monthly  South 
Dakotan,  iii,  Oct.  1900,  (2)  in  S.  Dak. 
Hist.  Coll.,  11,  1904;  De  Lorme  W\  Rob- 
inson in  S.  Dak.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  1902; 
Bryant  and  Murch,  Hist.  Massacre  by 
Sioux  Inds.,  1872.  [v.  t.) 

Otiahanagne.  An  Onondaga  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.,  Oswego  co., 
N.  Y.,  in  the  18th  century,    (w.  m.  b.) 

Otituchina  (prob.  *  three  islands').  A 
former  Upper  Creek  town  on  Coosa  r., 
probably  m  or  near  Talladega  co., 
Ala. 

0  tee  tooohinM.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  262, 1856. 

Otkialnaas-hadai  {^ot  kfidl  ndas  xd^da-i^ 
*  Eagle's- legs-house  people').  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Yadns,  a  branch  of  the 
Stustas,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Haida 
families.  It  belonged  to  the  >^le  clan. — 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Otkon.  The  common  Iroquois  descrip- 
tive epithet  and  name  applied  to  a^jy 
object  or  being  which  performs  its  func- 
tions and  exercises  its  assumed  magic 
power  or  orenda  (q.  v. )  in  such  manner 
as  to  be  not  only  inimical  to  human  wel- 
fare, but  hostile  to  and  destructive  of 
human  lif^,  it  is  the  name  in  common 
use  for  all  ferocious  and  monstrous  beings, 
animals,  and  persons,  especially  such  as 


are  not  normal  in  size,  power,  and  cim- 
ning,  or  such  things  in  which  there  is 
marked  incongruity  between  these  prop- 
erties of  beings.  The  term  is  often  ap- 
plied to  fetishes  and  to  similar  things. 
As  a  qualifier  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
English  mysterious,  monstrous,  devilish, 
or  rather  demoniac;  but  as  a  noun,  or 
name,  to  monster,  demon,  devil,  gob- 
lin, witch,  wizard.  The  term  has  found 
a  peculiar  use  in  a  translation  of  the 
Gospels  by  one  Joseph  Onasakeurat  into 
the  Iroquois  tongue  (Montreal,  1880), 
where  it  is  employed  to  translate  Spirit 
and  Holy  Spirit;  this  is  done  also  in  a 
Mohawk  Catechism  by  the  Abb^  F. 
Piquet  (Paris,  1826).  In  both  it  is  made 
the  equivalent  of  the  English  *  spirit', 
and  in  both  works  Holy  Spirit  or  Holy 
Ghost  is  rendered  Rotkony  *  he,  a  human 
being,  is  an  otkon\  i.  e.  *a  demon,  or 
spirit,'  modified  either  by  Roialatokentiy 
*nis  body  is  holy,'  or  by  Ronikonrato- 
kerdi,  his  mind  is  holy.'  The  initial  o-  in 
otkon  is  a  pronominal  affix,  denotive  of 
number,  person,  and  gender,  and  mean- 
ing here  the  singular  number,  third  per- 
son, and  zoic  gender.  When  the  term  is 
to  be  used  with  reference  to  persons  or 
anthropic  beings,  the  afiix  chan^  to 
ro-,  ago-,  hofina-,  or  kofina-,  signifying 
respective! V,  *he,'  *one,'  *they  (mascu- 
line),' and  additionally  to  every  one  of 
these  last  definitions,  the  anthropic  gen- 
der. So  that  Rotkon  denotes  'he,  a  hu- 
man being,  is  an  otkoriy*  i.  e.  a  demon  or 
spirit.  In  j^rammatic  form  the  term  otkon 
is  an  adiective  or  attributive;  its  correct 
nominal  form  requires  the  suffix  -tcera^ 
-tsera,  or  -4rhd\  according  to  dialect,  de- 
noting state  of  being;  whence  otkonicera, 
etc.,  usually  written  otkonseray  is  formed; 
by  misssionary  influence,  the  latter,  modi- 
fied by  the  attributive  -ib^fl,  *bad*, 
*evir,  *  wicked',  *ugly',  is  the  common 
name  for  the  Devil  of  Christian  belief. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
this  term  found  in  the  Jesuit  Relations 
(Thwaites  ed.):  ocki^  okhL  oki,  onkaqui 
(pi.),  omd^  oski,  otku;  and  in  Lafitau's 
Moeurs  des  Sauvages  Ameriquains,  1724, 
okki  and  otkon  occur.  Preceded  by  an 
expression  denoting  'verily'  the  term 
otkon  is  used  as  an  expletive,  or,  perhaps, 
mild  curse.  ( j,  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Otnaas-hadai  (^ot  ndcu  xafdjOri,  'Eagle- 
house  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yadus,  a  Haida  family  on  the  Eagle  side, 
which  was  in  turn  a  branch  of  tne  Stus- 
tas.—Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Oto  (from  }Vatota,  'lechers').  One  of 
the  three  Siouan  triWs  forming  the  Chi- 
were  group,  the  others  being  the  Iowa 
and  Missouri.  The  languages  differ  but 
slightly.  The  earliest  reference  to  this 
tribe  is  found  in  the  tradition  which 
relates  to  the  separation  of  the  Chiwere 
group  from  theD%j|^%^)^9Ul1¥flSradi- 
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tion  is  given  by  Maximilian,  who  states 
that  it  was  communicated  to  Maj.  Bean, 
the  Indian  agient,  by  an  old  Oto  chief. 
He  related  that,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites  a  large  band  of  Indians,  the 
Hotonga  (^fish-eaters'),  who  inhabited 
the  lakes,  migrated  to  the  s.  w.  in  pursuit 
of  buffalo.  At  Green  bay.  Wis.,  tney  di- 
vided, the  part  called  by  the  whites  Winne- 
bago remaining,  while  the  rest  contin- 
ued the  journey  until  they  reached  the 
Mississippi  at  the  mouth  of  Iowa  r., 
where  tney  encamped  on  the  sand  beach 
and  again' divided,  one  bend,  the  Iowa, 
concluding  to  remain  there,  and  the  rest 
continuing  their  travels  reached  the  Mis- 
souri at  the  mouth  of  G  rand  r.  These  gave 
themselves  the  name  of  Neutache  (Hhose 
that  arrive  at  the  mouth'),   but  were 
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called  Missouri  by  the  whites.  The  two 
chiefs,  on  account  of  the  seduction  of 
the  daughter  of  one  by  the  son  of  the 
other,  quarreled  and  separated  one  from 
the  other.  The  division  led  by  the  father 
of  the  seducer  became  known  as  Wagh- 
tochtatta,  or  Oto,  and  moved  farther  up 
the  Missouri.  While  the  Winnebago 
settled  in  Wisconsin,  the  Iowa,  after  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  the  lands 
on  which  they  first  settled,  moved  w. 
between  Missouri  r.  and  the  Little  Platte. 
The  Missouri,  having  been  unfortunate  in  a 
war  with  the  Osage,  divided,  and  a  part  of 
them  lived  with  the  Iowa  and  a  part  with 
the  Oto.  The  Oto  continued  up  the  Mis- 
souri until  they  crossed  the  Big  Flatte  and 
lived  for  some  time  a  short  distance  above 
its  mouth ;  later  they  resided  on  Platte  r. , 


about  80  m.  by  water  from  the  Missouri. 
The  same  tradition  was  obtained  by  Maj. 
Long  several  years  before  Maximilian's 
visit.  Dorsey  was  informed  b^  the  Iowa 
chiefs  who  visited  Washington  in  1883  that 
their  people  once  formed  partof  the  Win- 
nebago. TheOto  seem  to  have  been  most 
intimately  associated  with  the  Iowa. 
That  they  were  ever  at  the  mouth  of 
Missouri  r.,  where,  according  to  one  tra- 
dition, they  were  with  the  Missouri,  is 
not  likely.  The  fact  that  they  were  with 
the  Iowa  in  the  vicinity  of  Blue  Earth 
r.,  Minn.,  immediately  preceding  Le 
Sueur's  visit  in  1700,  indicates  that  their 
movement  was  across  the  Mississippi  into 
s.  Minnesota  instead  of  down  that  stream. 
Le  Sueur  was  informed  by  -some  Sioux 
whom  he  met  that  ''this  river  was  the 
country  of  the  Sioux  of  the  West,  of  the 
Ayavois  [Iowa]  and  the  Otoctatas  [Oto].** 
Messengers  whom  he  sent  to  invite  theOto 
and  Jowa  to  settle  near  his  fort  at  the 
mouth  of  Blue  Earth  r.  found  that  they 
had  moved  w.  toward  the  Missouri  r., 
near  the  Omaha,  ^larqnette,  in  1673,  ap- 
parently locates  the  tribe  on  his  auto- 
graph map  on  upper  Des  Moines  or 
upper  Iowa  r.  Menibr^  (1680)  places 
them  130  leagues  from  the  Illinois,  almost 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin. 
Iberville  (1700)  said  that  the  Oto  and  Iowa 
were  then  with  the  Omaha  between  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rs.,  about  100 
leagues  from  the  Illinois.  The  last  two 
statements  agree  substantially  witli  that  of 
I>e  Sueur.  It  is  tlierefore  not  probable,  an 
given  in  one  statement,  that  the  Oto  were 
on  Osage  r.  inl687.  That  tliey  weredriven 
farther  s.  by  the  northern  tribes  at  a  later 
date  will  appear  from  the  list  of  localities 
given  below.  Lahontan  claims  to  have 
vi8itedtheirvillageinl690onthe*'Otenta8 
[Iowa  or  Des  Moines]  river  at  ita  junction 
with  the  Mississippi,"  perhaps  referring 
to  a  temporary  camp.  In  1721,  accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix,  the  Oto  were  below 
the  Iowa,  who  were  on  the  e.  side  of  Mis- 
souri r.,  and  above  the  Kansa  on  the  w. 
side.  I^  Page  du  Pratz  (1758)  mentions 
the  Oto  as  a  small  nation  on  Missouri 
r.  Jefferys  ( 1 761 )  placed  them  along  the 
8.  bank  of  "Panis  river,'*  probably  the 
Platte  between  its  mouth  and  the  Paw- 
nee country;  but  in  another  part  of 
his  work  he  locates  them  above  the 
Kansa  on  the  w.  side  of  Missouri  r. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (1804)  locate  the  tril)e 
at  the  time  of  their  expedition  on  the  s. 
side  of  Platte  r.,  about  30  m.  from  its 
mouth,  but  state  that  they  formerly  lived 
about  20  m.  above  the  Platte,  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Missouri.  Having  dimin- 
ished, probably  through  wars  and  small- 
pox, they  migrated  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Pawnee,  under  whose  protection 
thev  lived,  the  Missouri  being  incorpo- 
rat^withthem.    F^fmlSl^^^^ie 
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were  on  Platte  r.  near  its  month.  In  tbe 
latter  year  thev  consisted  of  4  villages. 
In  1880  a  part  of  the  tribe  removed  to  the 
lands  of  the  Sauk  and  Fox  Indians  in  In- 
dian Ter.,  and  in  1882  the  remainder  left 
their  home  in  Nebraska  and  went  to  the 
same  reservation. 

The  Oto  tribe  has  never  been  impor- 
tant, their  history  being  little  more  tnan 
an  account  of  their  struggles  to  defend 
themselves  against  their  more  powerful 
enemies,  and  of  their  migrations.  That 
they  were  not  noted  for  their  military 
prowess,  notwithstanding  Lons's  state- 
ment of  the  deeds  of  bravery  of  some  of 
their  warriors,  seems  evident  from  their 
inabilitv  to  cope  with  their  enemies, 
althougn,  accoraing  to  Lewis  and  Clark, 
they  were  once  *"a  powerful  nation.'* 
They  were  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  it 
was  on  this  ac-count,  and  because  they 
were  said  to  be  industrious,  that  Le  Sueur 
wished  them  and  the  Iowa  to  settle  near 
his  fort  Lewis  and  Clark  speak  of  those 
they  saw,  at  or  near  Council  Blofis,  as 
almost  naked,  having  no  covering  except 
a  sort  of  breechcloth,  with  a  loose  olanket 
or  painted  buffalo  robe  thrown  over  their 
shoulders.  Their  permanent  villages  con- 
sisted of  large  earthen  lodges  similar  to 
those  of  the  Kansa  and  Omaha;  when 
traveling  they  found  shelter  in  skin  tipis. 
One  of  their  musical  instruments  was  a 
stick  notched  like  a  saw,  over  the  teeth 
of  which  a  smaller  stick  was  rubbed 
forcibly  backward  and  forward. 

The  Oto  and  Missouri  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  United  States,  June  24, 
1817.  They  joined  with  other  tribes  in  the 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15, 
1830,  by  which  were  ceded  all  rights  to 
lands  E.  of  Missouri  r.  up  to  tiie  mouth  of 
Big  Sioux  r.  Bv  the  treaties  of  Oto  village, 
Nebr.,  Sept.  21, 1833;  Bellevue,  Nebr.,  Oct. 
15,  1830;  Washington,  Mar.  15, 1854,  and 
Nebraska  City,  Nebr.,  Dec.  9,  1854,  they 
ceded  to  the  United  States  all  their  lancCa 
except  their  reservation  on  Big  Blue  r., 
Nebr.  Here  they  remained  until  about 
1882,  when,  with  the  Missouri,  they  were 
removed  to  Indian  Ter.  and  placed  under 
the  Ponca,  Pawnee,  Oto,  and  Oakland 
agency.  Their  reserve  contained  129,113 
acres. 

Morgan  gives  the  Oto  and  Missouri 
gentes  together,  as  follows:  Mejeraja 
(Wolf),  Mooncha  (Bear),  Ahrowha 
(Cow  Buffalo),  Hooma  (Elk),  Khaa 
( Eagle ) ,  Luteia  ( Pigeon ) ,  Waka  ( Snake ) , 
Makotch(Owl).  rfcrsey  obtained  the  fol- 
lowing listof  Oto  gentes:  Patha  ( Beaver) , 
Tunanpi  (Black  Bear)  or  Munchirache, 
Arukhwa  (Buffalo),  Rukhcha  (Pigeon), 
Makache  (Owl),  Wakan  (Snake),  Che- 
ghita  (Eagle). 

Lewis  and  Clark  gave  their  number  in 
1805  as  500;  Catlin,  in  1833  (including 
the  Missouri),  as  1,200;  Burrows,  in  1849, 


900;  the  Indian  Report  of  1843  (includ- 
ing the  Missouri),  as  931.  In  1862  the 
two  tribes  numbered  708:  in  1867,  511;  in 
1877,  457;  in  1886,  334;  in  1906,  390. 

AnthoatantM.— Hennepin.  New  Dlscov.,  182, 1698. 
AttthmiUntet.— Shea,  E%rl7  Voy..  101,  note.  1861. 
Oh*-w»-n».— Hamilton  in  Trans.  Neb.  State  Hist. 
Soc.,  1, 75, 1886  (own  name).    Hoetatas.—Le  Sueur 

(1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi,  91,  1886.  Hotos.— 
Bourgmont  (1724),  ibid. ^.  Sooatoototas.— Bien- 
yUle  ( 1721) ,  Ibid.,  886.  Euaaiotos.— Raflnesque  in 
Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  introd..  28,  1824.  Huatootas.— 
Ibid.  La  Z6to.— Lewis  ancK^lark,  Discov.,  14, 1806. 
Kaototatas.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  pt  1, 
139. 1761.  XaUtantes.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni.  82, 1854.  KatokaUffi.— Gatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  £.  (Shawnee  name).  Katontenta.— La  Salle 
Exped.  (mO)  In  Margrry,  D^.,  ii,  95, 1877.  Mato- 
tantet.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  ii,  47, 1698.  Ka- 
toQtonta.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D^.,  l,  487, 
1876.  Metotonta.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  ii,  809, 
1698.  Motanteea.— La  M^tairie  (1682)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  25, 1875.  Motdtatak-^Utschet, 
MS..  B.  A.  £.  ( Fox  name).    Ootata.— De I'lsle,  map 

(1701)  in  Neill,  Hist  Minn..  1858.  Ootootataa.— 
Iberville  ( 1702)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  rv,  598, 1880.  Oeto- 
lacto.— Adelung,  Mithridates,  in.  271, 1816.    Ooto- 


...^.— Jefferys  (1763),  Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776. 
Ootootatas.— Minn.  Hist  Ck>ll.,  i  (1850-56),  842, 1872. 
Oototal6s.~McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
82,  1854.  Oototaa.— Doc.  of  1701  in  Margry,  D6c., 
IV,  5S7,  1880.  Oototata.— De  I'lsle.  map  of  La. 
(1701)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  1858.  Oetotota.— 
Vaugondy,  Map,  1778.  OUo^s.  ~  Brackenridge, 
Viewsof  La.,  70, 1815.  Ontotonta.— Cavalier  (16g7) 
in  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  28, 1861.  Oteata.— Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Oto-toe.— Donaldson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1885,  ii,  Catlin  Gallery,  75,  1886. 
Otheuas.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
80, 1854.  Otho.— Bourgmont  (1723)  in  Margry,  D^., 
VI.  402,  1886.  Othoe.— Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  xiv, 
art  6, 29,  1867.  Othones.— Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  ly,  248,  1880.  Othoues.->refleryB,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt  1, 139, 1761.  Othouas.— Le  Page  du 
Pratz,  Hist,  n,  251, 1758,  Othorai.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Geog..  ni,  410. 1788.  OUwtatas.— Le  Sueur  (1700) 
in  Neill,  Hist  Minn.,  162, 1858.  Otoototaa— Margry, 
D6c.,  vi,  396, 1886.  Otoe.— Irving,  Sketches.  10. 1«S. 
Otoetota.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  li,820, 1824. 
Oteatanta.— Marquette,  autograph  map,  1673. 
in  Shea,  Discov.  Miss..  1852.  Otopplata.— Margry, 
D6c..  VI,  747, 1886  (misprint).  Otoptata.— Bniydre 
(1742),  ibid.,  449.  Ototaataa.— Margry,  D4c.,  ll.  191, 
1877.  OtoUta,—Crepy,  Carte  del' Am.  S6pt  Otou- 
tanU.— La  Salle  ( 16S2)  in  Margry,  D^,  n.  215, 1877. 
Ototttantas  Paot^—Margry,  ibid.,  249.  Otto.— 
Arrowsmith,  Map,  1796.  Ottoas.— McKenney  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  90,  1825.  Ottooa.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  14,  1806.  Ottooa.^8chermerhom 
(1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d.  8.,  n,  10,  1814. 
Otto's.'-Ibid.  OttoUtoM.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les 
Louisianes,  vii,  1805.  Ottototoes.— Du  Lac  (1802). 
ibid.,  map.  Ottowas.— Hunter,  Captivity,  24. 1823. 
Otutaohas.— Adelung,  Mitl\ridate8,  ni,  271,  1816. 
Oatantaa.— Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i,  map. 
685, 1705.  Ottteatoates.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
TooUta.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  D4c.,iv,  601. 
1880.  Wa^utada.— Dorsey  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
VI,  pt  1  420,  1892  (Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
W&d-dok<-tih-t&h.-Lewi8  and  Clark.  Disoov.,  14, 
1806.  Wa-dook-to-da.—Brackenridge,  Viewsof  La., 
75, 1815.  Wa-do-tan.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts., 
1, 338, 1823.  Waditata.— Dorsey^ansaMS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Kansa  name).  Wafh-tooh-tat-ta.— 
MaximilUn,  Trav.,  507.. 1843.  Wab-teh4a-Ba.— 
Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  838.  1823.  Wabtoh- 
taaas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  542,  1878. 
WabtohtaU.--Long.  Exoed.  Rocky  Mts.,  I,  838, 
1823.  Wih-tSk-tltl— U)id.,  II,  Ixxx.  Wab-tooh 
tah-tah.— Ibld^  868.  Waaho'vU.— Gat<Khet.  Kaw 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  B.,  27,  1878  (Kansa  name). 
WatoHtata.— Dorsey,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1879 (Dakota name).  Wat6ta,— Ibid. (own name). 
Wa^dUta.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E..1883 
Osage  (name). 

Otoaote.     A  former  village,  preeumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
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sion,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Olocara.    See  CHotartuxu 

Mentioned  with  the  Aita- 


comanee  as  a  people  occupying  a  province 
which  had  been  visitea  "by  the  Dutch, 
where  gold  and  silver  was  abundant 
The  locality  is  not  given,  and  the  province 
is  probably  as  imaginary  as  the  expedi- 
tion in  connection  with  which  it  is  men- 
tioned. See  Freytas,  Expedi  of  Pefia- 
lo6a  (1662),  Shea  trans..  67,  1882. 

OtoBtagaa.  An  Ottawa  band  living  be- 
fore 1680  on  Manitoulin  id.,  L.  Huron, 
Ontario,  whence  they  were  driven  out  by 
l^e  Iroquois. 

OtaBt^aaa.— Lahonian,  New  Voj.,  I,  98,  1708. 
OstMou  af  TalML^Ibid. 

Otopali.  A  village  mentioned  by  Fon- 
taneda,  about  1575  (Memoir,  Smith  trans., 
16,  IBM),  as  reputed  to  be  inland  and 
northwaixl  from  the  coast  province  of 
Chicora  ( q.  v. ) ,  which  was  about  the  pres- 
ent Charleston,  S.  C. 

OtowL    An  extensive  prehistoric  pueblo 
situated  on  a  mesa  about  5  m.  w.  of  the 
point  where  the  Rio  Grande  enters  White 
Rock  canyon,  between  the  Kito  de  los 
Frijoles  and  Santa  Clara  canyon,  in  the 
X.   E.  comer  of  Sandoval  co.,  N.  Mex. 
The  pueblo  consisted  of  a  cluster  of  five 
houses  situated  on  sloping  ground  and  all 
except  one  connected  by  a  wall.    They 
were  terraced  structures,  each  house  group 
havii^  from  two  to  four  stories,  altogether 
con  taming  about  460  rooms  on  the  ground 
floor  and  probably  700  rooms  in  all.    The 
settlement  was  provided  with  ten  subter- 
ranean circular  kivas,  all  except  two  de- 
tached from  the  walls  of  the  dwellings. 
A  reservoir  was  placed  so  as  to  receive 
ihe  drainage  from  the  village.     Accord- 
ing  to  the  traditions  of   certain    clans 
of  the  present  Tewa  of  San  Ildefonso, 
Otowi  was  the  oldest  village  occupied  by 
their  ancestors.    They  hold  in  an  indefi- 
nite way  that  prior  to  the  building  of 
Otowi  their  clans  occupied  small  scattered 
houses  on  the  adjacent  mesas,  and  they 
claim  that,  owing  to  the  ^lure  of  the 
mesa  water  supply,  removal  to  the  valley 
eventually  became  necessary,  a  detach- 
ment of  the  Otowi  people  founding  Perage 
on  the  w.  side  of  tne  Rio  Grande  about  a 
mile  w.  of  the  present  San  Ildefonso. 
.\ssoeiated  with  Otowi  are  numerous  cliff- 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  soft  volcanic 
walls  of  the  adjacent  canyons.    These 
consist  of  two  tyx>€8:  (1 )  open-front  dwell- 
ings, usually  -single-chambered,  in  most 
cases  natural  caves  enlai^ged  and  shaped 
artificially;    (2)   wholly  artificial  dwell- 
ings with  closed  fronts  of  the  natural  rock 
in  situ,  usually  multi-chambered,   with 
floors,  always  plastered,  below  the  level 
of  the  entrances;  crude  fireplaces  beside 
the  doorway;  rooms  commonly  rectan- 
gular and  well-shaped.     From  about  i  m . 


to  1  m.  above  Otowi  is  a  cluster  of  conical 
formations  of  white  tufa,  some  30  ft  high; 
they  are  full  of  caves,  both  natural  and 
artificial,  some  of  which  have  been  util- 
ized as  habitations.  See  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,  641, 1904;  (2)  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906. 

Otr«oaati.    See  Grangula. 

Otihpetl.    The  second  Chilula  village  on 
Redwood  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Ot-teh-p«tt.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,   Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  199, 1863  (Yurok  name). 

OtBinoghiyata  (*The  Sinew  M.  An  old 
and  prominent  Onondaga  chief,  com- 
monly called  The  Bunt,  a  man  of  strong 
yet  ^nial  character.  Ziesberger  first 
mentioned  him,  in  1752,  as  the  principal 
chief,  living  in  the  upper  town.  He  was 
called  Ozinoghiyata  m  the  Albany  treaty 
of  1754,  and  was  mentioned  almost  yearly 
afterward.  In  1762  he  was  called  chief 
sachem  of  Onondaga,  and  was  at  the  Pon- 
laac  council  at  Oswego  in  1 766.  He  signed 
the  Fort  Stanwix  treaty  in  Oct  1768,  and 
was  at  conferences  at  German  Flats  in 
1770  and  Onondaga  in  1775.  In  1774  he 
retired  from  the  chieftaincy  on  account  of 
his  advanced  age,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Onagogare.  (w.  m.  b.) 

OtBiqaette,  Peter.  An  Oneida  chief  who 
signed  the  treaty  of  1788.  He  was  a  well 
educated  man  and  had  visited  Lafayette 
in  France,  but  returned  to  savage  life. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  delegation  of 
chiefs  to  Philadelphia  in  1792,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried  with  military  honors. 
He  is  also  called  Peter  Otzagert  and  Peter 
Jaquette.  Elkanah  Watson  described  him 
at  the  treaty  of  1788.     Peter  Otsiequette, 

Ssrhaps  the  same  Indian,  witnessed  the 
nonaaga  treaty  of  1790.        (w.  m.  b.) 

Otikwirakeron'  ( *  a  heap  or  collection  of 
twigs').  A  traditional  Iroquois  town  of 
the  Bear  clan;  so  enumerated  in  the  list 
of  towns  in  the  Chant  of  Welcome  of 
the  Condolence  Council  of  the  League 
of  the  Iroquois.  Nothing  definite  is 
known  of  its  situation  or  to  what  tribe 
it  belonged.  See  Hale,  Iroq.  Book  of 
Rites,  120,  1883.  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Ottaohagk.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Ottawa  ( from  dddwe,  *  to  trade ',  *  to  buy 
and  sell,'  a  term  common  to  the  Cree, 
Algonkin,  Nipissing,  Montagnais,  Ottawa, 
and  Chippewa,  and  applied  to  the  Ottawa 
because  m  early  traditional  times  and 
also  during  the  historic  period  they 
were  noted  among  their  neighbors  as 
intertribal  traders  and  barterers,  dealing 
chiefly  in  corn-meal,  sunflower  oil,  furs 
and  skins,  rugs  or  mats,  tobacco,  and 
medicinal  roots  and  herbs). 

On  French  r.,  near  its  mouth,  on  Geor- 
gian bay,  Champlain  in  1615  met  300 
men  of  a  tribe  which,  he  said,  **we  call 
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les  cheueux  releuez.**  Of  these  he  said 
that  their  arms  consisted  onljr  of  the  bow 
and  arrow,  a  buckler  of  boiled  leather, 
and  the  cliib;  that  they  wore  no  breech- 
clout,  and  that  their  bodies  were  much 
tattooed  in  many  fashions  and  designs; 
that  their  faces  were  painted  in  diverse 
colors,  their  noses  pierced,  and  their  ears 
bordered  with  trinkets.  The  chief  of 
this  band  gave  Champlain  to  understand 
that  they  had  come  to  that  place  to  dry 
huckleberries  to  l>e  used  in  winter  when 
nothing  else  was  available.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  Champlain  left  the  Huron 
villages  and  visited  the  *' Cheueux  re- 
leuez'*  (Ottawa),  living  westward  from 
the  Hurons,  and  he  said  that  they  were 
very  joyous  at  **  seeing  us  again."  This 
last  expression  seemingly  shows  that 
those  whom  he  had  met  on  French  r.  in 
the  preceding  y-ear  lived  where  he  now 
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visiUnl  them.  He  said  that  the  Cheueux 
releuez  waged  war  against  the  Mascou- 
tens  ( here  erroneously  called  by  the 
Huron  name  Asistagueronon),  dwelling 
10  days'  journey  from  them;  he  found 
this  tribe  populous;  the  majority  of  the 
men  were  great  warriors,  hunters,  and 
fishermen,  and  were  governed  by  many 
chiefs  who  ruled  each  in  his  own  coun- 
try or  district;  they  planted  corn  and 
other  things;  they  went  into  many  re- 
gions 400  or  500  leagues  away  to  trade; 
they  made  a  kind  of  mat  w^hich  served 
them  for  Turkish  rugs;  thewomeirhad 
their  bodies  covered,  while  those  of  the 
men  were  uncovered,  saving  a  robe  of 
fur  like  a  mantle,  which  was  worn  in 
winter  but  usually  discarded  in  summer; 
the  women  lived  very  well  with  their 
husbands;  at  the  catamenial  period  the 


women  retired  into  small  lodges,  where 
they  had  no  company  of  men  and  where 
fooa  and  drink  were  brought  to  them. 
This  people  asked  Champlain  to  aid  them 
against  their  enemies  on  the  shore  of 
the  fresh-water  sea,  distant  200  leagues 
from  them. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1667,  Father 
Le  Mercier,  reporting  Father  AUouez, 
treated  the  Ottawa,  Kiskakon,  and 
Ottawa  Sinago  as  a  single  tribe,  be- 
cause they  had  the  same  language  and 
together  formed  a  common  town.  He 
adds  that  the  Ottawa  ( Outaoiiacs )  claimed 
that  the  great  river  (Ottawa?)  belonged 
to  them,  and  that  no  other  nation  might 
na\dgate  it  without  their  consent.  It 
was,  for  this  reason,  he  continues,  that 
although  very  different  in  nationality  all 
those  who  went  to  the  French  to  trade 
lx>re  the  name  Ottawa,  under  whose  aus- 
pices the  journey  was  undertaken.  He 
adds  that  the  ancient  habitat  of  the  Ot- 
tawa had  been  a  quarter  of  L.  Huron, 
whence  the  fear  of  the  Iroquois  drove 
them,  and  whither  were  borne  all  their 
longings,  as  it  were,  to  their  native  coun- 
try. Of  the  Ottawa  the  Father  says: 
"They  were  little  disposed  toward  the 
faith,  for  they  were  too  much  given  to 
idolatry,  superstitions,  fables,  poTvgamy. 
looseness  of  the  marriage  tie,  sinA  to  all 
manner  of  license,  which  caused  them  to 
drop  all  native  decency.'* 

According  to  tradition  (see  Chippeiva) 
the  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  and  Potawatomi 
tribes  of  the  Algonquian  family  were 
formerly  one  people  who  came  from  some 
point  N.  of  the  great  lakes  and  sepa- 
rated at  Mackinaw,  Mich.  The  Ottawa 
were  located  by  the  earliest  writers  and 
also  by  tratlition  on'Manitoulin  id.  and 
along  the  n.  ands.  shore  of  Georgian  bay. 

Father  Dablon,  superior  of  the  mis- 
sions of  the  Upper  Algonkin  in  1670, 
said:  **VVe  call  these  people  Upper  Algon- 
kin to  distinguish  them  from  the  Lower 
Aljjonkin  who  are  lower  down,  in  the 
vicmity  of  Tadousac  and  Quebec.  People 
commonly  give  them  the  name  Ottawa, 
because,  of  more  than  30  different  tribes 
which  are  found  in  these  countries,  the 
first  that  descended  to  the  French  settle- 
ments were  the  Ottawa,  whose  name 
remained  afterward  attached  to  all  the 
others. ' '  The  Father  adds  that  the  Sault- 
eurs,  or  Pahouiting8ach  Irini,  whoj^e 
native  country  was  at  the  Sault  Saiute 
Marie,  numbering  500  souls,  had  adopted 
three  other  tribes,  making  to  them  a  ces- 
sion of  the  rights  of  their  own  native 
country,  and  also  that  the  people  who 
were  called  Noquet  ranged,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hunting,  along  the  s.  side  of  L. 
Superior,  whence  they  originally  came; 
and  the  Chippewa  (Outcibous)  and  the 
Marame^  from  the  n.  side  of  the  same 
lake,  which  they  regarded  as  their  native 
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laod.  The  Ottawa  were  at  ChaAaouami- 
gonfi^  or  La  Pointe  de  »Sainte  Esprit  in 
1670  (Jes.  Rel.  1670,  83,  1868). 

Father  Le  Mercier  (Jee.  Rel.  1654), 
speaking  of  a  flotilla  of  canoes  from 
the  * 'upper  nations,''  says  that  they 
were  "partly  Ondataouaouat,  of  the  Ai- 
gonqnine  language,  whom  we  call  'les 
Cheoeux  releuez.^'  *  And  in  the  Relation 
for  1665  the  same  Father  says  of  the 
Ottawa  that  they  were  hetter  merchants 
than  warriors. 

In  a  letter  of  1723,  Father  S^bastien 
Rasles  says  that  he  learned  while  among 
the  Ottawa  that  they  attributed  to  them- 
selves an  orifi:in  as  senseless  as  it  was 
rid  iculous.  Tney  in  formed  him  that  they 
were  derived  from  three  families,  each 
composed  of  500  persons.  The  first  was 
that  of  Michabon  (see  Nanahozho)^  or  the 
Great  Hare,  representing  him  to  be  a 
gigantic  man  who  laid  nets  in  18  fathoms 
of  water  which  reached  only  to  his  arm- 
pits and  who  was  bom  in  the  island  of 
Michilimackinac,  and  formed  the  earth 
and  invented  fish-nets  after  carefully 
watching  a  spider  weaving  its  web  for 
taking  nies;  among  other  things  he 
decreed  that  his  descendants  should  bum 
their  dead  and  scatter  their  ashes  in  the 
air,  for  it  they  failed  to  do  this,  the  snow 
would  cover  the  ground  continuously  and 
the  lakes  would  remain  frozen.  The 
second  family  tras  that  of  the  Namepich, 
or  Carp,  which,  having  spawned  its  eggs 
on  the  shore  of  a  river  and  the  sun  cast- 
ing its  rays  on  them,  a  woman  was  thus 
fonne<l  from  whom  they  claimed  descent. 
The  third  family  was  that  of  the  Bear's 
paw,  but  no  explanation  was  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  its  genesis  took  place. 
Bat  when  a  bear  was  killed  a  feast  of  its 
own  flesh  was  given  in  its  honor  and  an 
address  was  made  to  it  in  these  terms: 
'*Have  thou  no  thoughts  against  us,  be- 
cattt*e  we  have  killed  thee;  thou  hast 
^nse  and  courage;  thou  seest  that  our 
children  are  suffering  from  hunger;  they 
love  thee,  and  so  wish  to  cause  thee  to 
enter  their  bodies;  and  is  it  not  a  glorious 
thing  to  be  eaten  by  the  children  of 
captains?"  The  first  two  families  bury 
their  dead  (Lettres  Edif.,  iv,  106, 
1819). 

It  has  been  stated  by  Charlevoix  and 
others  that  when  they  first  became  known 
to  the  French  they  lived  on  Ottawa  r. 
This,  however,  is  an  error,  due  to  the 
twofold  use  of  the  name,  the  one  generic 
and  the  other  specific,  as  is  evident  from 
the  statements  by  Champlain  and  the 
Jesuit  Relations  (see  Shea  m  Charlevoix, 
New  France,  ii,  270,  1866);  this  early 
home  was  n.  and  w.  of  the  Huron  territory. 
No  doubt  Ottawa  r.,  which  they  fre- 
qoently  visited  and  were  among  the  first 
western  tribes  to  navigate  in  trading  ex- 
peditions   to    the    French    settlements, 


was  named  from  the  Ottawa  ^nerically 
so  called,  not  from  the  specific  people 
named  Ottawa.  There  is  unquestioned 
documentary  evidence  that  as  early  as 
1635  a  portion  of  the  Ottawa  lived  on 
Manitoulin  id.  Father  Vimont,  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1640, 34, 1858,  says  that 
"south  of  the  Amikwa  [Beaver  Nation] 
there  is  an  island  [Manitoulin]  in  that 
fresh  water  sea  [L.  Huron],  about  30 
leagues  in  length,  mhabited  by  the  Outa- 
ouan  [Ottawa J,  who  are  a  people  come 
from  the  nation  of  the  Standmg  Hair 
[Cheueux  Releuez]."  This  information 
he  received  from  Nicolet,  who  visited  the 
Ottawa  there  in  1635.  On  the  DuCreux 
map  of  1660,  on  a  laige  island  approxi- 
mating the  location  of  Manitoulin  id;,  the 
**  natio  surrectomm  tapillomm,"  i.  e.  the 
Cheveux  Releves,  or  Ottawa,  is  placed. 
They  were  allies  and  firm  friends  of  the 
French  and  the  Hurons,  and  conducted  an 
active  trade  between  the  western  triljes 
and  the  French.  After  the  destruction 
of  the  Hurons,  in  1648-49,  the  Irotjuois 
turned  their  arms  against  the  Ottawa,  who 
fled  with  a  remnant  of  the  Hurons  to  the 
islands  at  the  entrance  of  Green  bay, 
where  the  Potawatomi,  who  had  prece<led 
the  Ottawa  and  settled  on  these  islands, 
received  the  fugitives  with  open  arms  and 
granted  them  a-  home.  However,  their 
residence  here  was  but  temporary,  as  they 
moved  westward  a  few  years  afterward,  a 
part  going  to  Keweenaw  bay,  where  they 
were  found  in  1660  by  Father  Menara, 
while  another  part  fled  with  a  band  of 
Hurons  to  the  Mississippi,  and  settled  on 
an  island  near  the  entrance  of  L.  Pepin. 
Driven  away  by  the  Sioux,  whom  tney 
had  unwisely  attacked,  they  moved  n.  to 
Black  r..  Wis.,  at  the  head  of  which  the 
Hurons  built  a  fort,  while  the  Ottawa 
pushed  eastward  and  settled  on  the 
shore  of  Chaguamegon  bay.  They  were 
soon  followea  by  the  missionaries,  who 
established  among  them  the  mission  of 
St  Esprit.  HarasHed  by  the  Sioux,  and 
a  promise  of  protection  by  the  French 
having  been  ootained,  they  returned  in 
1670-71  to  Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron. 
According  to  the  records,  Father  Allouez, 
in  1668-69,  succeeded  in  converting  the 
Kiskakon  band  at  Chaquam^on,  but  the 
Sinago  and  Keinouche  remained  deaf  to 
his  appeals.  On  their  return  to  Mani- 
toulin the  French  fathers  established 
among  them  the  mission  of  St  Simon. 
There  is  a  tradition  that  Lac  Court 
Oreilles  was  formerly  called  Ottawa  lake 
because  a  band  of  the  Ottawa  dwelt  on  its 
shores,  until  they  were  forced  to  move  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Sioux  (Brunson  in  Wis. 
Hist.  Coll.,  iv).  Their  stay  on  Manitou- 
lin id.  was  bnef;  by  1680  most  of  them 
had  joined  the  Hurons  at  Mackinaw, 
about  the  station  established  by  Mar- 
quette in  1671.  ^  T 
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The  two  tribes  lived  together  until 
about  1700,  when  the  Hurons  removed 
to  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  while  a  portion 
of  the  Ottawa  about  this  time  seems  to 
have  obtained  a  foothold  on  the  w.  shore 
of  L.  Huron  between  Saginaw  bay  and 
Detroit,   where   the    Potawatomi  were 

Srobably  in  close  union  with  them.  Four 
ivisions  of  the  tribe  were  represented 
by  a  deputy  at  the  treaty  signed  at  Mon- 
treal in  1700.  The  band  which  had 
moved  to  the  s.  s.  part  of  the  lower 
Michigan  peninsula  returned  to  Macki- 
naw about  1706.  Soon  afterward  the 
chief  seat  of  a  portion  of  the  tribe  was 
fixed  at  Waganakisi  (L*Arbre  Croche), 
near  the  lower  end  of  L.  Michigan. 
From  this  point  they  spread  in  every 
direction,  the  majority  settling  along  the 
B.  shore  of  the  lake,  as  far  s.  as  St  Joseph 
r.,  while  a  few  found  their  way  into  s. 
Wisconsin  and  n.  b.  Illinois.  In  the  n. 
they  shared  Manitoulin  id.  and  the  n. 
shore  of  L.  Huron  with  the  Chippewa, 
and  in  the  s.  e.  their  villages  altematea 
with  those  of  their  old  allies  the  Hurons, 
now  called  W^mdot,  along  the  shore  of 
1..  Erie  from  Detroit  to  the  vicinity  of 
Beaver  cr.  in  Pennsvlvania.  They  took 
an  active  part  in  all  the  Indian  wars  of 
that  region  up  to  the  close  of  the  War  of 
1812.  The  celebrated  chief  Pontiac  was 
a  member  of  this  tribe,  and  Pontiac's 
war  of  1763,  waged  chiefly  around  De- 
troit, is  a  prominent  event  in  their  his- 
tory. A  small  part  of  the  tribe  which 
refused  to  submit  to  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  removed  to  Canada,  and 
together  with  some  Chippewa  and  Pota- 
watomi, is  now  settled  on  Walpole  id.  in 
L.  St  CJair.  The  other  Ottawa  in  Cana- 
dian territory  are  on  Manitoulin  and 
Cockbum  ids.  and  the  adjacent  shore  of 
L.  Huron. 

All  the  Ottawa  lands  along  the  w. 
shore  of  L.  ]\Iichiffan  were  ceded  by  va- 
rious treaties,  ending  with  the  Chicago 
treaty  of  Sept.  26,  1833,  wherein  they 
agreed  to  remove  to  lands  granted  them 
on  Missouri  r.  in  the  n.  e.  corner  of 
Kansas.  Other  bands,  known  as  the  Ot- 
tawa of  Blanchard's  fork  of  Great  Au- 
glaize r.,  and  of  Roche  de  Bceuf  on 
Maumee  r.,  resided  in  Ohio,  but  these 
removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi  about  1832 
and  are  now  living  in  Oklahoma.  The 
ereat  body,  however,  remained  in  the 
lower  peninsula  of  Michigan,  where  they 
are  still  found  scattered  in  a  number  of 
small  villages  and  settlements. 

In  his  Histoire  du  Canada  (i,  190, 1836), 
Fr  Safz^rd  mentions  a  people  whom  he 
calls  **  la  nation  du  bois.'*  He  met  two 
canoe  loads  of  these  Indians  in  a  village 
of  the  Ni pissing,  describing  them  as  be- 
longing to  a  very  distant  inland  tribe, 
dwelling  he  thought  toward  the  **8ea  of 
the  south,'*  which  was  probably  L.  On- 


tario. He  says  that  they  were  depend- 
ents of  the  Ottawa  (Cheueux  Beleuez) 
and  formed  with  them  as  it  were  a  single 
tribe.  The  men  were  entirely  nak^,  at 
which  the  Hurons,  he  says,  were  appar- 
ently greatly  shocked,  although  scarcely 
less  indecent  themselves.  Their  faces 
were  gaily  painted  in  many  colors  in 
grease,  some  with  one  side  in  green  and 
the  other  in  red;  others  seem^  to  have 
the  face  covered  with  a  natural  lace,  per- 
fectly well-made,  and  others  in  still  dif- 
ferent styles.  He  says  the  Hurons  had 
not  the  pretty  work  nor  the  invention  of 
the  many  small  toys  and  trinkets  which 
this  '  *  Gens  de  Bois ' '  had.  This  tribe  has 
not  yet  been  definitely  identified,  but  it 
may  have  been  one  of  the  three  tribes 
mentioned  by  Sagardin  his  DicHonnaire  de 
la  Lanave  Hvronne,  under  the  rubric  "na- 
tions,''as  dependents  of  the  Ottawa  (An- 
datahouat),  namely,  the  Chis^rhonon, 
Squierhonon,  and  Hoindarhonon. 

Charlevoix  says  the  Ottawa  were  one 
of  the  rudest  nations  of  Canada,  cruel  and 
barbarous  to  an  unusual  d^^ree  and  some- 
times guilty  of  cannibalism.  Bacqueville 
de  la  Potherie  (Hist.  Am.  Sept,  1753) 
says  they  were  formerly  very  rude,  but 
by  intercourse  with  the  Hurons  they  have 
become  more  intelligent,  imitating  their 
valor,  making  themselves  formidable  to 
all  the  tribes  with  whom  they  were  at 
enmity  and  respected  by  those  with 
whom  they  were  m  alliance.  It  was  said 
of  them  in  1859:  "This  people  is  still  ad- 
vancing in  agricultural  pursuits;  they 
may  be  said  to  have  entirely  abandoned 
the  chase;  all  of  them  live  in  good,  com- 
fortable log  cabins;  have  fields  inclosed 
with  rail  fences,  and  own  domestic  ani- 
mals." The  Ottawa  were  expert  canoe- 
men;  as  a  means  of  defense  thejr  some- 
times built  forts,  probably  similar  to 
those  of  the  Hurons. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century 
the  tribe  consisted  of  4,  possibly  6,  divi- 
sions. It  is  repeatedly  stated  that  there 
were  4  bands,  and  no  greater  number  is 
ever  mentioned,  yet  5  names  are  given, 
as  follows:  Kishkakon,  Sinago,  Keinou- 
.che,  Nassauaketon,  and  SaJi^le..  La  Moth$^ 
Cadillac  says  there  were  4  bands:  Kis- 
kakon,  Sinago,  Sable,  and  Nassauake- 
ton (Verwyst,  Miss.  Labors,  210,  1886). 
Outaoutiboy,  chief  of  the  Ottawa,  speak- 
ing at  the  conference  with  Grov.  de  Cal- 
li^res,  Sept.  3,  1700,  said:  "I  speak  in 
the  name  of  the  four  Outaouais  nations, 
to  wit:  The  Outaouaes  of  the  Sable,  the 
Outaouaes  Sinago,  the  Kiskakons,  and 
the  people  of  the  Fork"  (Nassawaketon). 
In  suddition  to  these  chief  divisions  there 
were  minor  local  bands,  as  Blanchard's 
Fork,  Kajienatroene,  Maskasinik,  Nega- 
ouichiriniouek,  Niscak,  Ommunise,  Oton- 
tagan,  Talon,  and  Thunder  Bay.  Chau- 
vignerie  in  1736  distinguished  the  Ottawa 
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of  Grand  River,  L.  Nipiaeing,  Michili- 
mackinac,  Detroit,  and  Saginaw.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan  the  namee  of  the  Ottawa 
^ntee  are  unknown,  hut  Chauvignerie 
m  1736  mentioned  the  bear,  otter,  gray 
SQuirrel,  and  black  squirrel  as  the  totems 
of  different  bands  of  the  tribe.  Accord- 
ing to  Charlevoix  the  Ottawa  signed 
with  a  hare  the  provisional  treatv  con- 
cluded at  Montreal  in  1700.  At  the 
great  conference  on  the  Maumee  in  1793 
they  signed  with  the  otter  totem.  In 
Tanner's  Narrative  is  given  a  list  of  18 
totems  among  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa, 
bat  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  which  are 
Ottawa  and  which  Chippewa. 

The  Ottawa  entered  into  numerous 
treaties  with  the  United  States,  as  fol- 
lows: Ft  Mcintosh,  Jan.  21, 1785;  FtHar- 
mar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9, 1789;  Greenville,  Ohio, 
Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft  Industry,  July  4,  1805; 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  17,  1807;  Browns- 
town,  Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808;  Greenville, 
Ohio,  July  22, 1814;  Spring  Wells,  Mich., 
Sept.  8,  1815;  8t  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug.  24, 
1816;  on  the  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept  29, 1817; 
St  Mary's,  Ohio,  Sept  17,  1818;  L*Arbre 
Crocheand  Michilimackinac,  Mich.,  July 
6,  1820;  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  29,  1821; 
Prairie  dtl  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1826; 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Aug.  25,  1828;  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  29,  1829;  Miami 
Bav,  Ohio.  Aug.  30, 1831;  Maumee,  Ohio, 
Feb.  18, 183:^,  Chicago,  111  ,Sept  26, 1833: 
Washington,  D.  C,  Mar.  28, 1836;  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  5  and  17. 1846;  Detroit, 
3Iich.,  July  31,  1855,  and  Washington, 
D.  C,  June  24,  1862. 

The  ix>pulation  of  the  different  Ottawa 
groups  is  not  known  with  certainty.  In 
1906  the  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on  Mani- 
toulln  and  C(H;kbum  ids.,  Canada,  were 
1,497,  of  whom  about  half  were  Ottawa; 
there  were  197  Ottawa  under  the  Sen- 
eca School,  Okla.,  and  in  Michigan 
5,587  scattered  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  in 
1900,  of  whom  about  two-thirds  are  Otta- 
wa,    The  total  is  therefore  about  4,700. 

The  following  are  or  were  Ottawa 
villages:    Aegakotcheising,  Anamiewati- 

fong,  Apontigoumy,  Machonee,  Manistee, 
lenawzhetaunaung,  Meshkemau,  Mich- 
ilimackinac, Middle  Village.  Obidgewong 
(mixed) ,  Oquanoza,  Roche  ae  Bceuf,  Saint 
Simon  ( mission ) ,  Shaba wywyagun,  Tush- 
uuegan,  Waganakisi,  Walpole  Island, 
Waugao,  Wolf  Rapids. 

(j.  M.  J.  N.  B.  H.) 
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778,  1888.    Odahwak.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  178, 

1863.  Odahwaoff.— Warren  (18»2)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  v.  31, 1886.  Odawas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  146,  1866.  Oadataoaaonat.— Jes.  Rel. 
16&1,  9.  1868.  Oadataovatoaal— Charlevoix.  New 
Fiance,  ii,  270,  note,  1866.  OBdataaaiiat.^Bres- 
8ani  quoted  in  note  to  Charlevoix,  ibid.  Oadata- 
wawat— Jes.  Rel.  1656, 17, 1868  (Huron  name,  prob- 
ably derived  from  the  Algonkin).  Ondatoaa- 
taadj.— Jes.  Rel.  1648, 62. 1868Tprobably  identical, 
thoof  h  Lalement  supposed  them  to  be  a  division 
of  the  Winnebago).  OadoutaoiiaharoaBoa.— Jes. 
Rel.  1644,  99. 1858.  Oad»ta8aka.— Jes.  Rel.  1642, 10, 
1868.  Oaontakaes.— Doc.ofl695inN.  Y.Doc.Col. 
Hist,  IX,  696,  1865  (confounded  with  the  Onon- 
daga). Oataaaak.Wes.  Rel.  1648, 62, 1868.  Oatao- 
Ba&.— Hennepin  (1683),  La.,  Shea  ed..  276,  1880. 
Ontdwawies.'— Olarkson  (1766)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV,  269,  1854.  Oattaouaets.— Hennepin 
(1688).  La.,  Shea  ed.,  62,  1880.  Otahas.— Smith 
(1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  664, 
1868.  Otaoaa.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.  IX,  886,  1856.  (HaSaia.— Conf.  of  1751, 
ibid  ,  X,  282, 1868.  Oteoaaks.— Jes.  Rel.  1670, 6, 1868. 
Otaoas.— Denonville  (1687)  in  N.  Y.Dot;.  Col.  Hist, 
ix,386,1856.  Oteoaa.— Doc. of  1668 in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  11, 188, 1875.  Oto'wa.— Catschet,  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882 (Chippewa  name).  O-ta'-wa.— 
Hewitt  Onondaga  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1888  (Onondaga 
name).  Otewas.— Denonvllle  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  466,  1853.  Otewaus.— Albany  conf. 
(1726),  ibid.,  y,  791.  1865.  Otewawas.— Ibid.,  795. 
Otoways.— Pike.  Exped..  pt.  1,  app.,  63.  1810. 
Ottah-wab.—Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soe. 
Coll.,  V,  193, 1886.  Ot-tah-way.— Ibid.,  282.  OtU- 
©uais.— Doc.  of  1769  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
982,  ia'>8.  Ottaouats.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals 
of  the  West.  38, 1860.  OtUuwah.— Macauley,  N.  Y., 
n,  174, 1829.  OtUwaeks.— Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v,  791, 1866.  Ottawa«s.— Ck>ur- 
celles  (1671),  ibid.,  ix,  85. 1856.  OtUwaes-John- 
snn  (1763),  ibid.,  vii,  626,  1856.  Ottawagaa.— 
Ooldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
s..  X,  122.  1809.  OtUwaies.— Croghan  (1760). 
ibid.,  4th  8.,  IX,  249, 1871.  OtUwak.— Long,  Exped- 
St  Peter's  R.,  li,  161.  1824.  Ottawas.— Writer  of 
1684  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
171,  1872.  Ottawawa.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IV,  122, 1K54.  OtUwawaas.— LivingMton 
(1687),  ibid..  Ill,  448,  1868.  *Ottawawe.— Dongah 
(1687),  ibid.,  476.  OtUwawooss.— Doc.  of  1688, 
ibid.,  666.  OtUwaws.— Croghan  (1760)  in  Masa. 
Hist  Soc  Coll.,  4th  a.,  ix,  260,  1871.  Ottaway.— 
Schuyler  (1698)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv.  406, 

1864.  0tUwwaw8.—Tanner,Narr..  86,1830.  Ottaw- 
wawwag.— Ibid.,  815  (Ottawa name).  Ottawwaw- 
wug.— Parkman.  Pioneerx,  347,  1883.  Ottewas.— 
Lang  and  Taylor,  Rep.,  23,  1843.  Ottoawa.^ 
Uvingston  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iii,  448, 
1868.    Ottova.—Markham  (1691),  ibid.,  808.    Otto- 

waas Johnson  (1764),  ibid.,  vii,  674,  1856.    Otto- 

wais.— Dongan  {ca.  1686),  ibid.,  ni,  895,  1863. 
Ottowaa.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  654,  1863.  (Htowata.— 
Treaty  of  1829  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  164,  1873. 
Ottowans.— Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist  8.,  IX,  92, 1804.  Ottowaaways.— Doc.  of 
1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  C^l.  Hist.,  vi,  891, 1856.  Otto- 
wawa.- Lamberville  (1686),  ibid.,  Iii,  490,  1868. 
Ottowawe.— ValUnt  (1688),  ibid.,  522.  Otto- 
waws.— Carver, Trav., 19. 1778.  Ottowaysr,— Vater. 
Mith.,  pt.  3,  Hec.  3, 406,  1816.  Ottoways.— Lords  of 
Trade  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  622,  1h.V>. 
Ottowose. -Valiant  (1688),  Ibid.,  in,  622,  1853. 
0ttwasa6.~Donffan  (1686).   ibid.,   ix.   318,    1h.v>. 


Onatoaax.— La  Barre  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX,  202,  1855.  Outaois.— Vaudreuil  (1703),  ibid., 
748.  Ontaaiae.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  x,  151,  1858. 
Ontaoaaoa.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.O)!!., 
V,  407,  1886.  Ontaouaos.— Jes.  Rel.  T671,  25,  1858. 
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OuUiMi^^Doc.  of  1B33  in  N.Y.  Dot!.  CoLHi.*t„  1%, 
^itl.lS'Vi.  ftUib^.--L>[>e.ori£Sif^.fbId..fiii4.  Outaou 
Ml, — Froti  tt*n  Rc  1 1 67^  j ,  i  bid . ,  9ft.  SUtaww,  —  U  m  i 
tretil  cmd.  {Um},  ibid. ,71 9  OutaSiM.  —  niiii.,  TLt*. 
Outftou&giu. — Lii  (iJi  1  i i^ni i >' tc  n  7 1 h  i ,  o Mil . ,  x ,  I h* . 
l>ii!tH.     DuUau&iH.— LkiKinx  ilSi'^    flf^^Ti,    ittld.,    ix. 

N<?1 1 1,  M  Ifm . .  1 31,  iKVt.  OuU^aJB, — j.ii  m  ' ,  1 1  n  fi^*  in 
N.  Y.  l>L»c.  Col.  HisL,  IX,  K3S,  Ii^TiTt.  Stft8»it.— Iuhv. 
of  1  iiil©L  1*»J'5  ^ '  *^'l '  OuUfnuOci.  -J  t'?^*  B^t .  1  ">^6,  a?' . 
ISSH,  ChitMuu,-^c>4.  Rel.  1640.  84,  m'v"^.  Outi.Au 
AM.  — FrofJleiiar  r  itiwl  j  in  N.  Y,  DtM.^  <'ol.  ITi^t  ,  i  x , 
14(i,  Ifi&'i.  OiitAOtLU.^WrlUT  of  1500  in  Murftrv, 
D^c.  L  56,  iMTff.  <hiu*«.— DfC,  of  ITW  it)  K.  ^  . 
Doc.  Col,  Hi^r.,  X.  Thl,  iHftH,  8USu.— Denonvilk' 
(HJW), Uji<1,.IX. ZH,  ivTuX  OuU»u*t».— IHk:  f*f  1757. 
llfid.,  X.  i\;.m,  IK'iH,  0i]U>i3QftUi,  —  Di^i'.  uf  1  r»l .  Ibhl  , 
1 3f ,  ft:il ,  1kV».  OuUou&i.  — La  Jinrrc  i  HVHtl  i ,  ibtd . .  201 
OutftDUAyi .—Writer  of  Itil'm  !n  SJtin^ry,  UVhv,  i, 
i»,  1^75.  OutMue*.— FriHitt'TiJi^'  []t.?*"j)  in  N.  Y. 
Do(^ ,  Vit\^  n  lnL >  I X .  1 76,  LSVx  QutAouaii.— C-OU frNf  I  - 
leL«i(1670>.ibicl.,  7^^  OHtftftoii -Di^%f»nt>L^MbJfl.. 
till.  OvtaoQiKi.— Utmti€>fvi1]r  If^-^Ii,  ]biJ:i  .  'ifil*, 
O^taluu.— Beimliiirm>hii7*v3 1.  ibid.,  lil'2.    Otituih 

{ l&HjjS  I  i  n  li  H  rTi!« .  v  <0' . ,  l  ( ,  i»l  7, 1 7CP6.  OuUovdiei.^ 
Btii  1  i1  i in >t ,  Wt >i r  i  11 1  li f  \\ e«l ,212.1  Kl fi,  Out&rwu.— 
LonlM  <vf  Trudr  {]7'Jn  In  N.  Y.  ftw.  Cctl.  Hi?iL,  v. 
621.  I^i-Vi,  Outauae*.— Fiv^»tit*"nttc  (lftHi>i,  ibUl  ,1%. 
I8fi,  iM^h'^i,  OuUuiu.  — i*riiiin  villi'  ^  HiMi  i ,  i  tii^  I  .  '^'j:> 
Oytftuiei.— Piitkiiiiin,  iHuruitrn,  'At7,  l^t  OuUu 
oi*.— Frail  ten  in^  ( \m2)  in  >'.  Y.  Do* ,  C^L  HisL,  ix. 
132,  liHi^*  Out»Tli,— WrlltTof  1701  111  Ma,sa.  Hi^i. 
So<? ,  r*  iU. .  4t  h  H. .  IX .  ^28,  1 HH .  Ontiivoi«,— Ti !  ti  [  i 
iimi  I  i»  Manifrv,  I>ik'.»  IT,  4,  imo.  OtiUvKfii.— 
town  i'lli'S  (1671)  in  K.  Y.  DtK'.  f^ob  Hii<t.*  IX.  7i+. 
L^iVt.  0iita»i.ii.^J  pfferjrp.  Fr*  Dom . .  pt,  J,  47  J  7<;  I . 
OiiUwM  -1  Miuii  {I67U)  in  K.  V.  Doc.  Ceil.  Him.. 
i-\,  &^h  l^it.  Oiit*WA«*.— Dw.  of  1671.  Ibid.,  ix. 
81,  ISVV,  OuUwmwfca.— WHttr  of  llfid  in  Mflx«.. 
Ili^T  l^uc  <JolL.  1st  P..  YO,  117,  IbOl.  OxitiWiy.— 
CliJirU  \u3.v,  Voy.  ta  N,  Am.,  II.  -17,  17ij*t.  Otiti- 
wiei— bond i not.  Star  in  the  Wi.^b  KW.  l.Hlfi. 
OBt*woii.-rXM7,of  1746InN.  V,  Iioe.  Col.  HJsi.. 
X,  34,  ]^.i»,  ChitdinoLi.— HdiiL-ft-m  (UUgS)  quot^il 
bv  bliea,  Early  %tJ>..  4  *,  1H6L  Oat*oai»,— Chwu- 
v%iiprie  (1736)  quotiMl  liv  Si'bixilc-Tftitt  Iml 
TO  be*,  JH.  55^.  iwa-l,  Outi&Mt.— Imky,  Wf^t 
T©F.,  232,  17yf7.  Ontont»s»ii»^IJihontiiti  ilTf<:i 
in  N,  Y,  DCK5.  C^i.  HInl»  IX,  60^,  not*s,  18W.  Out^ 
ooaokfl.^-Coxp,  CimiJuuiii,  46,  1741.  Oatoaua.— 
K,  Y,  tHx%  Od,  Hii*t.,  HI,  489,  fiot*^,  18h3.  Out- 
mtiii.— PtiTkmttTi,  F'ioiieirs,  347,  li^s^,  fhiUtua- 
onui—St  CiJ^rrni  frfi.  HtNil  in  ^itioa,  Enrh'  H  oy., 
47,  1K61.  OutouTM.— Poj-kbiK  utid  iVi  k,  Aiiottlfi 
of  the  WtJS'l,  SS,  IKjO.  Chjtewaoi.— Jrffcryw,  Ft 
£>om.,  pt,  1.  mai»,  17G1.  Outt«naflki.— 4'rt>j,flnm 
tl7<56 )  la  M  r>n  tid  v  Am.  ,b  vii  r.  f  1 1-*  »1 . ,  ^j;7'l.  1  STd 
OnttMi*.— Viuidreull  i  I70ri^  biN,  Y,  lJfif.<Vd.HlM.. 
LI,  74ii.  1S.'>6.  OutUoujiet*.— Ht*nnt*f>lii,  ToiiL  oi 
New  UiKHtv..riJi.H«iS.  OtittMiwtt— Ibid.,^*^.  Out 
t»toi,_iii.'  €ullir'r<>M  { \l(m  in  X*  Y.  Dm'.  ( 'i^l  H  i-i . , 
1 X ,  Tiift,  1  H.V».  Oiiltaouii. — \'  luid  ppiii  1  n  707  \ .  i  i  .i  *  I  , 
«10.  Outtituoii,— V»udrindlU7t*4>,  d>ld..Tet».  Out 
tsvu.tv.—Vivrkniiiiu  PiontK^rs,  Ml,  ls.'<'..  Outtn- 
w*a.— Jh?iii  m  V  fl  It'  (  Ui86  J  in  N.Y.I  ►^>i  ■.  <  ol .  H  i- 1  i  \  , 
1«0,1K55.  Outtflaeli.— FM-rlituni.  b]H'thvrfi.;rj:jxs;i, 
OntUUAU.  —  tl  *ii  I  ne  pi  n ,  N  e w  I>isfv  >  v . ,  87, 1  vm.  Son 
Uouaai,— iHK",  of  16M  in  N.  Y.  Iiw.  CnlJIl^f,,  ix, 
51  *s,  1  aifi  1  ct>n  foiij  I  d  I.  d  ^v  J  Ih  I  h  e  R-n  ec*  l .  Tk waa,  — 
Camnliell  {M&n  In  Mmh^.  Ili^t.  6m\  Col).,  lib  fa,, 
i)E,3.A7,lfi"l,  T»wM^Hiui,,iu'l  fl74?Of,  JLiixt  ,  32l' 
Tkwmirt.— TtMiitT  of  l77w*nioIe'i  Uy  tk'ho*.di'nifl, 
ImJ*  Tribes,  lu,  otiGt  l^^t-  Tiwaji.— Onjjlniii 
fnW)  In  M*ffl*  Hl*t.  Soti.  Coll..  4th  H..  IX,  27n, 
1H7I  irJeliiwiire  form).  TouloutB  rvunlM  rvilli 
{m^ti^  in  \    Y    !'<'     r.a.  lli-t., 

uriiii;.    Towaiw.  — iVuJamUlLlLU  {it^, ^.w^, 

Lenape  Leg.,  206,  1885  (old  Delaware  name). 
Towakon.— 1  bid . ,  198.  Traders.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Trlbi'8,  V,  146,  1866.  XTda^wak.— Gatj«chet,  Penob- 
scot MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1887 (Penobscot  name).  Ukua'- 
yaU.— Gat«chet,  Wyandot  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(Huron  name).  XTtaobaas.— Bnrcia,  En8ayo, 
297,  1723.  Xruwas.— La  Tour,  Map,  1779.  Utawa- 
waa.— Golden  (1727),  Five  Nations.  22,  1747.  Uto- 
▼autaa.— Barcia,  EnBayo,  286,  1723.  UtUwa.— 
Colden(1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  vii,  667, 
1866.  Wafaahaera.— Doc.  of  1699,  ibid.,  iv.  666. 
1864.    Waffa&haes.— Livingston  (1700).  ibid..  69L 


Waganha'a.— Hunter  (1710),  ibid.,  v,  168,  1855 
('stammerers':  Iroquois  name),  wafania.— 
Markham  (1691),  ibid.,  Iii,  808. 1853.  Wafaanea.— 
Bleekcr  (1701),  ibid.,  IV,  891. 1854.  Wafenhanaa.— 
Weasels  (1688).  ibid.,  iv.  61, 1864.  Wafunha.— Col- 
den  (1727),  Five  Nations,  108, 1747.  Wahannaa.— 
Romer  (J 700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv  799. 1854. 
Watawawininiwok.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.Dict.,  300. 
1878  (trans.:  'men  of  the  bulrushes';  so  called 
because  many  rushes  grew  In  Ottawa  r.). 
Wdowo.— Abnaki  Spelling  Book  (1830)  quoted  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  247,  1869  (Abnaki  name). 
Wtawas.— Heckewelder  in  Haas.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  8.,  Z,  128, 1823. 

Otter  TaU.  A  band  of  the  Pillager 
Chippewa  on  White  Earth  res.,  Minn., 
numberinfi;  726  in  1906. 

Otnston (probably  from aiag&nf  ' bench ' 
or  *  platform'  in  tne  lodge. — W.  J.)  A 
former  Chippewa  village,  taking  it«  name 
from  a  chief,  on  upper  Huron  r.  m  Sanilac 
CO.,  Mich.,  on  a  reserve  sold  in  1837. 

Otsagert,  Peter.    See  OUiquetU. 

Otsenne   (* intermediate   people').      A 
Sekani  tribe  living  between  the  Saschut- 
kenne  and  the  Tselone  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  Rocky  mts.,  Brit.  Col. 
Otsen-ne.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  29, 1893. 

Onabanghirea.  One  of  several  towns 
situated  close  top^ether,  apparently  on 
Ohio  r.  or  one  of  its  tributaries,  on  3lar- 
quette's  map  of  1673  as  given  by  Theve- 
not  (but  not  on  the  true  map  as  given 
by  Shea,  Discov.  and  Expl.  Miss.  Val., 
1852 ) .  It  is  possible  that  the  name  refers 
to  the  Ouabano;  but  the  way  in  which 
these  towns  are  located  on  the  map 
shows  that  their  situation  is  mere  guess- 
work. 

Onabano  ( Algonquian :  *  eastern ' ;  cf.  Ab- 
naki). An  unidentified  tribe  or  band, 
probably  Algonquian,  encountered  by  La 
Salle  in  1683.  They  traded  with  the 
Spaniards,  and  at  La  Salle's  solicitation 
visited  Fort  St  Louis  on '  Illinois  r.  in 
company  with  the  Shawnee  and  Chaskpe. 
They  appear  to  have  come  from  the  S. 
Oabano.— La  Salle  (1G88)  In  Margrv,  D<^c.,  ii,  314. 
1877.  Oualmna.— Memoir  of  1706  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  IX,  799, 1865. 

Onachita.  A  former  tribe,  apparently 
Caddoan,  residing  on  Black  or  Ouachita 
r.,  in  N.  E.  Louisiana.  Bienville  in  17(X) 
encountered  some  of  them  carrying  salt 
to  the  Taensa,  with  whom  he  says  they 
were  intending  to  live.  Later  he  reached 
the  main  Ouachita  village,  which  hefound 
to  comprise  about  5  houses  and  to  con- 
tain about  70  men.  It  would  seem  that 
the  tribe  subsequently  retired  before  the 
Chickasaw  and  settled  among  the  Natch- 
itoch,  their  identity  being  soon  after- 
ward lost.  They  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  Wichita.  (.i.  r.  s.) 
OoaohibM.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 
OuaohlU.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  CoU. 
La.,  Ill,  18, 1851.  Onaohitaa.— Du  Pratz,  Hist  Lou- 
isiane,  318.  1774.  Ooaaltaa.— Tonti  (1690)  in 
French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  I,  72,  1846.  Onaaaitaa.— 
P^nicaut  (1712)  in  Margry,  D^.,  v.  497,  18«8. 
Ooatchita.— Iberville  (170oX,  ibid.,  IV,  414,  1880. 
doaobiU.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.A.B.,  La.  map, 
1900.  WonachiU.— Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi. 
II,  384,  ca.  1825. 
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OmadaorngMmBaton.  Mentioned  by  A1- 
redo  (Die.  Geog.,  iii,  416,  1788)  as  an 
Indian  eettlement  of  Looieiana,  '*in  the 
territOTy  of  the  Sioux  of  the  west"  The 
name  is  poaeibly  a  synonym  of  Wea. 

Oaada.  A  village  in  Greoigia,  aboat 
1564,  near  the  coast,  apparently  on  or 
near  lower  Altamaha  r.  De  Bry  (Brev. 
Narr.,  u,  map,  1591)  locates  it  on  the 
coast  of  Soath  Carolina,  s.  of  Ft  St  Helena. 
The  name  may  be  a  dialectic  form  of 
Guale,  q.  y. 

Oaaleaaieoa.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Coxe  (Oarolana,  48,  1741),  in  connection 
with  the  Foxes  and  Menominee,  as  living 
on  Wisconsin  r..  Wis.  The  word  may  be 
a  cormpted  form  of  Iliniouec  (Illinois) 
or  mav  possibly  refer  to  the  Winnebago. 

Onainek*!  Band  ( Chi-a^uek ) .  The  local 
name  of  a  Snake  band  formerly  in  Eureka 
vajliev,  m.  Oreg.— Drew  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 

%ianak1iia.  Mentioned  by  Smith  ( Bou- 
qurt's  Exped.,  70,  1766).  as  a  tribe  prob- 
ably asitociated  with  the  Creeks  and  num- 
bering 300.  Schoolcraft  includes  them 
under  the  beadins*' Upper,  Middle,  and 
Lower  Creeks."  It  is  possible  that  they 
are  identical  with  the  Wewoka  (q.  v.) 
who  lived  on  Wenoka  cr.,  Elmore  co., 
Ala.  (c.  T.) 

Oiiaaikias.~BoQdinot,  8tar  in  the  West,  128. 1816. 
OwBikiBa.— Scboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  657, 1853. 

Oiananlcfae.  A  species  of  salmon  (Sal- 
mo  unlar  ouananicJt^)  found  in  the  waters 
of  E.  Quebec  and  part  of  Labrador.  Cham- 
bers (The  Ouananiche,  50,  1896)  cites  26 
different  spellings,  literary  and  popular, 
French  Cuiadian  and  English,  including 
wancmish,  cuinmlrhe,  wintnish,  and  tvin- 
anis,  all  of  them  corruptions  of  the 
French  Canadian  ouananiche^  which  form 
appears  in  the  documents  of  the  old 
J€<^it  missionaries.  An  English  wvnarm 
dates  back  to  the  firRt  decade  of  the  19th 
century;  avoenanish  is  used  by  Bouchette 
somewhat  later.  The  source  of  the 
word  is  wanaimh  in  the  Montagnais  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  which  seems  to  be  a 
diminutive  in  -ith  of  wanans  or  auananSy 
one  of  the  words  for  salmon  in  the  older 
language.  Dr  Wm.  Jones  suggests  a  cog- 
nate form  of  the  Chippewa  tmnlnUh,  'un- 
pleasant fat'  {i$h  referring  to  unpleasant- 
ness), and  says  the  same  language  has  wi- 
nUl  (animate),  'is  unclean.'    (a.  f.  c.) 

Ouapoa.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  La 
Salle  in  1680  (Mar^ry,  Wc,  n,  60,  1877) 
as  living  in  lower  Michigan.  Probably 
Poite»y  or  Poux^  i.  e.  Potawatomi,  with 
the  demonstrative  prefix  ona,     (j.  m.) 

Oaaaoaarini  (probably  for  AvxuilmMi- 
nXviUff  'people  of  the  Bullhead  clan.* — 
W.  Jf.) .  A  Chippewa  tribe  living  in  1640 
on  Georgian  bay,  Ontario,  n.  of  the  Hu- 
rons  (Je«.  Rel.  1640, 34, 1858).  They  are 
probably  identical  with  the  Ouassi,  found 


in  the  vicinity  of  Nipigon  r.  in  1736;  also 
with  the  Ouasaouanik,  spoken  of  in  1658 
as  a  well-known  tribe  living  near  the 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  The  Ouassi  were  found 
by  J.  Long  in  1791,  mixed  with  other 
Chippewa,  on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Superior, 
almost  exactly  in  the  locality  assigned 
them  by  Dobbe  in  1744.  Chauvignerie 
estimated  their  number  in  1736  at  about 
300  souls,  and  stated  that  the  catfish 
(bullhead)  was  their  totem,  which  was 
also  the  totem  of  the  Awausee  (q.  v. ),  one 
of  the  Chippewa  bands  at  Saalt  Ste  Marie. 

Rel.  1648,  62,  1868.    AwBsatd".— 


Wm.  Jones  infn,  1905  (correct  Chippewa  form). 
OoAol.— Chanvi|rnerie(1786)lnN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
IX,  1064, 1866.  Oiudi.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted 
bySchoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  nt,  666, 1863(  misprint). 
OnsMowsnilr.— Jes.  Rel.  1668.  22,  1868.  Oaasou- 
aiim.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  84,  1888.  Ouassi.— Dobbs, 
Hudson  Bay,  ^  1744.  Wasawmnik.— Jes.  Rel..  ni, 
index.  1868.  wsssss.—Lony,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  46, 
1791- 

Oueario.  A  Huron  viilagej  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jesuit  Remtion  for  1635, 
about  1  league  from  Ossossan^.  Father 
Jones  (Jes.  Kel.,  xxxiv,  255,  1898)  places 
it  in  Tiny  tp.,  about  3  m.  n.  b.  of  La  Fon- 
taine, Ontario.  Its  people  had  previously 
been  a  part  of  those  of  Toanehe  and  Ihona- 
tiria.  In  1635  three  feasts  were  held  here 
to  satisfy  a  dream,  the  description  of  the 
accompanying  ceremonies  giving  a  fair 
idea  of  such  performances  (.Jes.  Rel.,  x, 
201,  1897).  In  1637  an  epidemic  causeil 
great  distress  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ouen- 
rio,  carrying  off  many  and  creating  a 
desire  to  have  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
dwell  among  them.  In  his  Relation  for 
1635  Le  Jeuue  says  their  cabins  were 
better  than  the  hovels  of  the  Montagnais 
and  were    constructed    like  bowers,   or 

garden  arbors,  of  which,  instead  of 
ranches  and  grass,  some  were  covered 
with  cedar  bark,  others  with  broad  strips 
of  ash,  elm,  fir,  or  spruce  bark;  and  al- 
though those  of  cedar  were  regardecl  as 
beet,  they  were  very  inflammable,  where- 
fore so  many  similar  villages  had  been 
burned.  (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

OvMohekgagamioailimy  (possibly  for 
Ushashd'tagamiu^nlnlniia,  *  people  of  the 
ridge*).  TheCaribou  gens  of  the  Chippe- 
wa of  Rainy  r.,  Minn.  St  Pierre  in  1753 
( Margrv,  rk'^c. ,  v  1, 649, 1 886 )  spoke  of  t hem 
as  near  Rainy  lake,  Ontario.         (w.  j.  ) 

Onghetgeodatons  ('dung  village').  A 
village  or  subdivision  of  one  of  the  western 
Sioux  bands. 

Oiodaobenaton.— JefTerys  (1763),  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  Onchetfeohaton.— De  rlsle.  map  of  Ln. 
(1700),  inNeiU,  Hist.  Minn.,  164. 1858.  Onghetffo- 
datons.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Mar^ry,  T>6c.,  vi.  87, 
1S87.  Onghetfeodatons.—!^  Sueur  (1700)  in  Neill. 
Hist.  Minn..  170,  1858.  Ouidachenaton.— De  I'Isle. 
op.     clt.      Ottidaoufeouaton.— Jefferys,     op.    cil. 


OnidaouMoumaton.— De  la  Tour,  map,  1779  (mis- 
print  of  »»  for  n).  Ouidaoufeouaatcn. — Carte  drs 
Pos«.  Angl.,  1777.  Ouidaufeounaton.— De  I'Isle, 
op.   cit. 
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Onheywiohkinffli.  An  Algonqalan  vil- 
lage on  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  probably  near 
the  weetem  end. — Doc.  of  1646  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  XIV,  60,  1883. 

Ouiatenon  (abbr.  of  wawHatanongj  'at 
wawiiaUm.^  i.  e.  *the  current  goes  round' : 
whence  tiie  name  of  the  Wea  tribe. — 
Gerard).  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wea,  situated  on  the  s.  r.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Wea 
cr.,  in  what  is  now  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind. 
It  was  headquarters  for  the  French  traders 
in  that  section,  the  French  Ft  Ouiatenon 
having  been  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of 
the  creek.  It  is  described  as  extending 
3  m.,  though  the  number  of  houses  it 
contained  was  but  70,  exclusive  of  the 
French  dwellings.  In  1777  this  was  the 
principal  Indian  center  on  the  Wabash, 
Ouiatenon  and  a  Kickapoo  town  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  together  con- 
taining 1,000  fighting  men.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  United  States  troops  under 
Gen.  Scott  in  1791.  For  forms  of  the 
name,  see  Wea,  (j.  m.    j.  p.  d.) 

Onikaliny  (misprint  of  Onikaliny).  A 
tribe  n>  of  L.  Superior  in  1697,  who  some- 
times traded  with  the  French,  but  gen- 
erally with  the  English  on  Hudson  bay. 
They  may  have  been  the  Maskegon. 
Oens  do  rOntardo. — LaChesnaye  (1097)  in  Margry, 
D^.,  Yl.  7, 1886.    OukaliBy.—fbid.,  7. 

Ouinebigonhelini  (probably  for  Wint- 
higottfintniwtcgj  'people  of  the  unpleasant 
water. ' — W.  J. ) .  A  tribe  or  band,  doubt- 
less of  the  Maskegon,  living  on  Hudson 
bay  at  the  mouth  of  Nelson  r.  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century. 
Onenobefonhelinia.— Dobbfl,  Hudson  Bay<i  24, 1744. 
Oiil&oblKOiiheUiiL—Ibid.,  23. 

OuiAinielie.    See  Ouananiche, 

O^Jatet^uitoiif .    A  band  of  one  of  the 
Dakota  tnbes  w.  of  Mississippi  at  the  close 
of  the  17th  century. 
^  '  •     )ioufl.— La  Harpe  (1700)  in  French,  Hist. 


Ck)ll.  La.,  III.  27, 1851.  Oojalatpoitoiii.— Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170,  1858  (sig.:  'vil- 
lage divided  into  many  small  bands').  Oigalea- 
poitous.— Le  Sueur  quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy- 
ages, 104. 1861.  OHJatetpouetons.— Shea,  ibid..  Ill 
(sig.:  •  village  disperjjea  in  several  little  bands'), 
(h^atespoaitons.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry.  1>^m 
VI,  80,  1886.  OuyatMpony.— Pdnicaut  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II.  pt  2,  6, 1864. 

Onketeitigonek  (Cree:  uklststlgwekf 
*  swift- water  people.  * — Gerard ) .  A  Mon- 
tagnais  tribe  or  band,  known  to  the 
French  as  early  as  1643.  They  lived  about 
the  headwaters  of  Manicouagan  r.,  n.  of 
the  Papinachois,  with  whom  they  appear 
to  have  been  in  close  relation.    They  are 

Xken  of  as  a  quiet  and  peaceable  peo- 
,  ;  willingly  receiving  instructions  from 
the  missionaries.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Oohettifiriniooek.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
526,  1878.  Ooheasigiriiuoaek.— Albanel  {ca.  1670) 
quoted  by  Hind,  Lab.  Penln.,  ii,  22. 1863.  Oohest- 
ROo«toh.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  526, 1878. 
Oehestffoaetoh.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii.  20,  1863. 
Ochesugoueoks. — Crepv,  Map,  ca.  1755.  Ouohessigi- 
riniouek.— Jcs.  Rel .  1670, 13. 1858.  Ouohestigoaek.— 
Jen.  Rel.  1665,  5,  laSH.  Ouohestifouetoh.— Jes.  Rel. 
16&4,  13.  1H58.  OuohestigoueU.— Bellin.  Map,  1755. 
Oukesettigouek.— Jes.  Rel.  1643,  38,  1858. 


Onkiikimanltouk  (probably  for  Okiski- 
manmwogj  *  whetstone-bird  people*,  i.  e. 
'kingfisher  people').  A  clan  of  the 
Chippewa  of  L.  Superior.  Chauvignerie 
in  1736  noted  the  Oskemanettigons,  an 
Algonquian  tribe  of  40  warriors  on  Win- 
ni(>eg  r.,  having  the  fisher  as  its  totem. 
This  may  be  identical. 
Oikamaaettifona.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.  IX,  1054, 1855.  Odnmaiiitifous.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  lii,  566, 1858.  OnkiakimaBitottk.— Jes.  Rel. 
1668. 22, 1858.  Vihkimani'tifSg.— Wm. Jones,  inf 'n. 
1906. 

Onkotoemi.'  A  Montagnais  band,  part  of 
whom  gathered  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec, 
in  1641  ( Jes.  Rel.  1641,  29, 1858) .  Doubt- 
less a  part  of  the  Attikam^ue. 

Oumamiwek  (Montagnais:  umdmiwek^ 
*  down  -  stream  people. '  —  Gerard ) .  A 
tribe  or  band  of  Monta^ais,  closely 
related  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
Bersiamite.  It  is  possible  that  the 
two  were  members  of  one  tribe,  each 
having  its  distinct  organization.  Shea 
(Charlevoix.  New  France,  ii,  243, 1866), 
following  the  Jesuit  Ilelations,  says 
the  Bersiamite  were  next  to  Tadoussac 
and  the  Oumamiwek  inland  in  the  n.  e. 
The  Relation  of  1670  places  them  below 
the  Papinachois  on  the  St  Lawrence.  It 
is,  however,  certain  that  the  Papinachois 
were  chiefly  inland,  probably  about  the 
headwaters  of  Bersiamite  r.  From  a 
conversation  with  an  Oumamiwek  chief 
recorded  by  Father  Henri  Nouvel  (Jes. 
Rel.  1664)  it  is  learned  that  his  i>eople  and 
other  tribes  of  the  lower  St  Lawrence 
were  in  the  habit  at  that  early  day  of 
visiting  the  Hudson  Bay*  re^on.  The 
people  of  this  tribe  were  rijadily  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries. 
Oumamioii.— Jes.  Rel.  1670,  13,  1858.  SmamiBek. — 
Jes.  Rel.  1650,  41,  1858.  8mami8«kliL— Jes.  Rel. 
1641,57,1858.  Ouinainiwek.— BaUloquet  (1661)  in 
Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  20,  1863.  OumaBioueta. — 
Homann  Heirs  map,  1756  (located  about  head  of 
Safiuenav  r.,  and  possibly  adistinct tribe).  Ouma- 
nou.—Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  li,  21,  1868  (perhaps 
quoting  a  writer  of  1664).  Ouranumiohek.— Jes. 
Rel.  1644,  63, 1858  (identical?). 

Onmataohi.  An  Al^nouian  band  liv- 
ing between  Mistassini  ana  Abittibi  lakes, 
Quebec,  in  the  18th  century. 
Qqmataokl .— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map, 
1761.  Oomataohiirionets.— La  Tour,  Map,  1779 
(should  be  Oumatachiriniouets). 

Ouimafhattakan.  A  Seneca  chief,  usu- 
all^^  called  Ounneashataikau,  or  Tall 
Chief,  bom  in  1750.  He  signed  the 
treaties  of  1797  and  Aug.  31,  1826,  his 
name  appearing  as  Auashodakai  in  the 
latter.  He  lived  alternately  at  S(^uakie 
hill  (Dayoitgao),  near  Mt  Morns,  N. 
Y. ,  and  at  the  latter  place.  He  died  and 
was  buried  at  Tonawanda  in  1828,  but 
his  remains  were  removed,  June  11, 1884, 
to  Mt  Morris,  where  a  monument  bearing 
his  name  in  the  form  A-wa-nis-ha- 
dek-ha  (meaning  'burning  day*)  ha.** 
been  erected  to  his  memory.  He  is  de- 
8(Til>ed  as  having  been  a  gracreful  and 
fine-looking  man.ized  by  ^^U1(I|^IU^  B.) 
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OuBontinston  ('at  the  foot  of  the 
moanUdn.' — Hewitt) .  An  important 
HaroD  village  visited  by  De  la  Rocne  Dal- 
liooin  1626  (Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  170, 1855) 
and  mentioned  by  SagaTd  (Can.,  iii,  805, 
1866)  in  1636.  Its  location  is  uncertain, 
bat  it  was  probably  not  far  from  Niagara 
r.,  and  the  name  may  refer  to  its  sitoation 
on  the  ridge  facingthe  k.       (  w.  m.  b.  ) 

Ouray  (said  by  Fo well  to  be  the  Ute 
attempt  to  pronounce  the  name  WiUUy 
ffiven  him  by  the  white  family  to  which 
be  was  attached  as  a  boy;  other  authori- 
ties sire  the  meaning  '  The  Arrow ' ).  A 
chief  of  the  Uncompahgre  Ute,  bom  in 
Colorado  in  1820.  He  was  engaged  in  a 
fierce  struggle  with  the  Sioux  in  his  early 
manhood,  and  his  only  son  was  captured 
by  his  enemies,  never  to  be  restored.  His  . 


relations  with  the  United  States  ^vern- 
ment,  so  for  as  recorded,  b^an  with  the 
treaty  made  by  the  Tabeguache  band  at 
Conejos,  Colo.,  Oct  7,  1863,  to  which  his 
name  is  signed  **  U-ray,  or  Arrow."  He 
ako  signed  the  treaty  of  Washington, 
Mar.  2,  1868,  by  the  name  U-re;  though 
to  the  amendment,  Auj^.  15,  1868,  it  is 
written  Ou-ray.  He  is  noted  chiefly 
for  his  unwavering  friendship  for  the 
whites,  with  whom  he  always  kept  faith 
and  whose  interests  he  protected  as  far  as 
poenble,  even  on  trying  occasions.  1 1  was 
in  all  probability  his  firm  stand  and  the  re- 
straint be  imposed  upon  his  people  that 
prevented  the  spread  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Ute  in  Sept.  1879,  when  agent  N.  C. 
Meeker  and  others  were  killeid  and  the 
women   of  the  agency  made   captives. 
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As  soon  as  Ouray  heard  of  this  outbreak 
he  commanded  the  cessation  of  hostilities, 
which  the  agent  claimed  would  have 
stopped  further  outrage  had  the  soldiers 
been  withheld.  Ouray  at  this  time 
signed  himself  as  "head  chief"  of  the 
Ute,  though  what  this  deeagnation  im- 
plied is  uncertain.  For  his  efforts  to 
maintain  peace  at  this  time  he  was 
granted  an  annuity  of  $1,000  as  long  as 
ne  remained  chief  of  the  Ute.  Ouray 
had  a  fair  education,  speaking  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish.  His  death  occurred 
Au^.  24,  1880,  at  which  time  he  was  re- 
sidmg  in  a  comfortable,  well-furnished 
house  on  a  tiirm  which  he  owned  and 
cultivated.  (c.  t.) 

Onaagoaoonla  (Choctaw:  *  hickory  peo- 
le,'  from  osmky  *  hickory ' ).  One  of  the 
d  Natchez  villages  in  1699. 
Vo3r«n.— Ricbeboarg  in  French,  Hist.  Ck)ll.  La., 
Ill,  248,  1851.  OnsagouooQUu— Iberville  (1699)  in 
Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  179,  1880.  Walnut  Villafe.— 
Gayarr6,  La.,  i,  156, 1851. 

Outint  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Outaoity.  Given  in  documents  as  the 
name  or  title  of  a  prominent  Cherokee 
chief  about  1720;  also  spelled  Otacite, 
Otassite,  Outassatah,  Wootassite,  Wrose- 
tasatow. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
529,  546,  1900. 

Outaonakamigoak  (probably  for  Utdtm- 
kamlffuky  *  people  of  the  open  country  or 
land.' — Gerard ).  A  tribe  or  band  on  the 
N.  E.  coast  of  L.  Huron  in  1648;  probably 
a  part  of  the  Ottawa. 

OnraouakmiluraK.->re!i.  Rel.  1668,  22,  1858.  Onta- 
oiiakami«roiik.->reR.  Rel.  1648,  62, 1868. 

OataMatah. — See  OutacUy. 

Outannink  (corrupted  spelling  of  Ute- 
ninkj  from  teten,  or  utdrij  *town,'  +  ink, 
'at.'— Gerard).  A  former  Munsee  vil-  . 
lage,  commonly  called  Old  Town,  situated 
on  the  N.  bank  of  White  r.,  opposite  M  un- 
cle, Delaware  co.,  Ind.,  on  land  sold  in 
1818.  The  Indians  have  called  the  place 
**  site  of  the  town,"  or  ** place  where  the 
town  was,"  and  whites  have  mistaken 
this  for  the  name  of  the  town  when  it  was 
there.  (j.  p.  d.) 

Old  Town.-J.  p.  Dunn,  inf n,  1907.  Ou-Uu- 
nink.— Hough,  map,  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  1882. 

Ontchiohagami  (Monta^nais:  UlchUd- 
gdmiy  *  people  near  the  water.  *  —Gerard ) . 
The  name  of  a  small  tribe  living  n.  of 
Albany  r.,  in  Keewatin,  Canada.  Thev 
speak  a  Chippewa  dialect  fairly  well 
understood  by  the  Chippewa  of  the  n. 
shore  of  L.  Superior.  (w.  j.) 

Otcitci'kdnsw.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906.  Outohi- 
chagami.-rJenreya,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  map, 
1761.    Outohiohagamiouets.— La  Tour.  Map,  1779. 

Ontchoa^ai.  A  band  that  lived  in  1640 
on  the  E.  side  of  Georgian  bay,  Ontario  r., 
and  probablv  s.  of  French  r.  They  were 
connected  with  the  Ajni^w^y  ijhWf^Vt 
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were  living  at  Oka,  Quebec,  and  were  de- 
scribed by  Chauvignerie  as  a  clan  of  the 
Nipissing,  with  the  heron  as  their  totem. 
Aobi^ui.— Chauviarierle  (1786)  in  N,  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HiHt.,  IX,  1053,  18&5.  Aolutquo.— Chauvignerie 
(1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  554, 
1853.  Ar(o]ioafueU.-Je9.  Rel.  1648, 61, 1858.  Atoh- 
oncek.— Jefl.  Rel.  1658,  22, 1858.  Atohonghe.— Jes. 
Rel.  1648,  62,  1858.  AtohounaeU.— Jes.  Rel..  Ill, 
index.  1858.  Outohouni.-JeH.  Rel.  1640,  34, 1858. 
Ontohouguett.— Jea.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858. 

OutimagamiCNipissins:  *deep- water  peo- 
ple' ).  An  unidentified  Algonquian  tribe 
or  band  fonnerly  living  n.  of  L.  Nipiesing, 
toward  Hudson  bay  (Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 
1858).  The  name  appears  to  be  identical 
with  that  of  L.  Temagami.         (a.  f.  c.) 

Ontorbi  uturthi,  *turibi  [^Coreqonus  ar- 
tedii^  a  congener  of  the  white-fish^  people.' 
— Gerard ) .  A  former  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  in  Ontario,  living  n.  of  L.  Nipissing 
and  wandering  to  the  region  of  Hudson 
bay. 

Otaulabis. — Bacqueville  de  laPotherie,  Hist.  Am., 
II,  49, 1758.  Ontottloubyi.— Dn  Lhut  (1684)  in  Mar- 
gry.  D<k!.,  vi,  51, 1886.    0ntarbi.-Je8.  Rel.  1640,  84, 

Onwera^e  ( Iroquois  name ) .  One  of  the 
5  Abnaki  villages  in  1700. — Bellomont 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  758, 
1854. 

Ovens.  The  pit  oven,  consisting  of  a 
hole  excavated  in  the  ground,  heated  with 
fire,  and  then  filled  with  food  which  was 
covered  over  and  allowed  to  cook,  was 
general  in  America,  though  as  a  rule  it  was 
employed  only  occasionallv,  and  princi- 
pallv  for  cooking  vegetal  substances.  This 
metnod  of  cooking  was  found  necessary 
to  render  acrid  or  poisonous  foods  harm- 


A   PUEBLO   OVEN 


less  and  starchy  foods  saccliarine,  and  as 
a  preliminary  in  drying  and  preserving 
food  for  winter  use.  Rude  camp  devices, 
such  as  baking  in  a  cavity  in  the  ashes, 
sometimes  incasing  in  clay  the  substance 
to  be  cooked,  were  in  common  use;  sim- 
ple pit  ovens,  charged  according  to  a  defi- 
nite plan,  and  ovens  with  a  draft  hole, 
the  latter  occurring  among  the  Pueblos, 
comprise  the  varieties  of  this  invention 
in  northern  America. 


The  Taculli  cook  roots  in  a  pit  oven, 
placing  a  layer  of  heated  stones  in  the 
bottom,  then  a  layer  of  food,  and  finally 
a  covering  of  earth.  Powers  says  the 
Porno  extract  the  toxic  principle  from 
buckeyes  by  steaming  them  underground 
for  two  or  three  days;  they  first  excavate 
a  lar^  hole,  pack  it  watertight  around 
the  sides,  bum  a  fire  therein  for  a  space 
of  time,  then  put  in  the  buckeyes  with 
water  and  heated  stones,  and  cover  the 
whole  with  a  layer  of  earth.  The  Hupa, 
Maidu,  Yurok,  and  perhaps  most  of  the 
acorn-consuming  Inaiaos  of  California, 
cooked  acorn  mush  in  small  sandpits, 
and  the  Tleldin^  made  soap-root  ( Cfdo- 
rogfilximpomeridxanum)  palatable  by  cook- 
ing it  in  an  earth-covered  heap.  The 
.  Hupa  cook  the  same  plant  for  about  two 
days  in  a  large  pit,  lined  with  stones,  in 
which  a  hot  fire  is  maintained  until  the 
stones  and  surrounding  earth  are  well 
heated;  the  fire  is  then  drawn,  the  pit 
lined  with  leaves  of  wild  grape  and  wood 
sorrel  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the  bulbs, 
and  a  quantity  of  the  bulbs  thrown  in; 
leaves  are  then  placed  on  top,  the  whole 
is  covered  with  earth,  and  a  Dig  fire  built 
on  top  (Goddard).  The  Indians  of  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  including  Vancouver  id., 
roasted  clams  in  a  pit  oven,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  New  England  Indians 
followed  m  the  well-known  '^clamlmke  " 
early  adopted  by  the  whites.  Wherever 
camas  (q.  v. )  is  found,  the  Indians  roasted 
it  in  pits.  •  A  cavitv  is  made  in  the  ground 
large  enough  to  hold  10  to  20  bushels, 
and  lined  with  pebbles;  the  pit  is  then 
filled  in  order  with  roots,  pebbles,  and 
grass,  upon  which  is  formed  a  hearth  of 
wet  clay,  over  which  a  fire  is  kept  up  for 
about  seventy  hours;  if  the  fire  bums 
through  the  hearth,  which  is  indicated  by 
steam  rising  through  the  camas,  the  oven 
is  again  covere<l  with  clay  (Gibbs). 

Speaking  of  the  Powhatan  Indians, 
Capt.  John  Smith  says:  **The  chief 
root  they  have  for  food  is  called  Tocka- 
whoughe.  It  groweth  like  a  flagge  in 
Marishes.  In  one  day  a  Salvage  will 
gather  sufticient  for  a  weeke.  These 
roots  are  much  of  the  greatnesse  and 
taste  of  Potatoes.  They  use  to  cover  a 
great  many  of  them  with  Oke  leaves  and 
Feme,  and  then  cover  all  with  earth  in. 
the  manner  of  a  Cole-pit;  over  it,  on  each 
side,  they  continue  a  great  fire  24  houres 
before  tfiey  dare  eat  it.  Raw  it  is  no 
better  then  poyson,  and  being  rosted, 
excej)t  it  be  tender  and  the  heat  abated, 
or  sliced  and  dryed  in  the  Sunne,  mixeil 
with  sorrell  an3  meale  or  such  like,  it 
will  prickle  and  torment  the  throat  ex- 
treamely,  and  vet  in  sommer  they  use  this 
ordinarily  forlt)read." 

The  Panamint  Indians  of  California 
roasted  cactus  joints  in  pits,  also  mescal, 
and  the  I'aiutg^apd^^i^l^k^^jg^  poi- 
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son  root  (tobacco  root)  in  the  same  way 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697,  1857; 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  252,  1843);  the  Kut- 
chin  cooked  roots  in  the  same  fashion, 
and  even  the  Alaskan  Eskimo  roasted 
roots  of  the  wild  parsnip  in  under^px)and 
ovens.  Some  tribes,  as  the  Pawnee,  Ka- 
rankawa,  and  Sioux,  simply  roasted 
small  portions  of  com  and  meat  in  ashes; 
and  tne  Yoma,  Zai^i,  and  others  encase 
a  dead  rat  or  a  rabbit  in  clay  and  then 
put  the  ball  in  the  fire  until  the  meat  is 
roasted. 

The  Pueblos  carried  the  art  of  cooking 
in  pit  ovens  much  farther  than  any  other 
Inaians.  They  had  large  community 
ovens  consisting  of  a  bottle-shaped  cav- 
ity excavated  in  the  ground  and  provided 
with  a  draft-hole;  in  these  great  quanti- 
ties of  green  com  ears  are  roasted.  Sim- 
ilar ovens,  12  to  15  ft  in  diameter, 
found  among  the  ancieut  ruins  of  the 
Salt  River  valley  in  Arizona,  show  the 
effect  of  great  heat;  the  Apache  employ 
such  ovens  for  roasting  maguey.  Small 
^unily  ovens  with  draft  hole,  and  others 
conidsting  merely  of  a  jar  set  in  the 
ground  and  covered  with  a  stone,  are 
still  used  by  the  Hopi.  These  are  heated 
with  a  fire  of  twigs;  a  jar  of  mush  is  set 
in  them,  the  orince  of  the  oven  covered 
with  a  stone  luted  down  with  clay,  and 
a  fire  built  over  the  top  and  kept  burning 
for  about  12  hours.  The  Zufli  had  such 
ovens  lined  with  stone  slabs  but  without 
draft  hole,  and  also  a  pit  oven  in  which 
mush  was  baked  between  slabs  of  heated 
stones.  The  dome-shape  ovens  of  stone 
plastered  with  clay  are  in  common  use 
among  the  Pueblos  (except  the  Hopi), 
and  tne  Mexicans  of  the  Southwest,  out 
this  form  of  cooking  apparatus  was  intro- 
duced from  Spain  by  way  of  Mexico. 
Some  of  the  Pueblos  had  an  oven  cult, 
in  Zufii  represented  by  the  demon  in- 
spector of  ovens.    See  tbod. 

Consult  Boas  in  Proc.  Brit.  A.  A.  S. 
1890,  15,  1891;  Chesnut  in  Cont.  Nat. 
Herb.,  vii,  no.  3,  1902;  Gushing  in  The 
Millstone,  ix,  1884;  Coville  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  v,  354,  1892;  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pt  3,  1905; 
Gibbs  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  194, 
1877;  Goddard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  i,  no.  1, 
1903;  Hudson  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  775, 
1900;  Loskiel,  Hist  Miss.  United  Breth., 
1,  108-9,  1794;  Maximilian,  Travels, 

i2, 1843;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Ren.  B.  A.  E., 
1891;  Morice  in  Proc.  Canadian  Inst, 
135,  Oct  1889;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  49-50,  89, 150,  1877;  School- 
craft Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  697,  1857;  Smith, 
Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884.  (  w.h.  ) 

OwaitkL  A  former  Seneca  village  near 
the  site  of  Wiscoy,  on  the  w.  Imnk  of 
Genesee  r.,  in  Allegany  co.,  N,  Y. 
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HUhhud.— Procter  (1791)  In  Am.  State  Papen,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I.  158.  1832.  OhhlshoiL— Procter,  ibtd.,  152. 
O-wa-is'-ki.— Morgan,  Lea^e  Iroq.,  467, 1851. 

Owasie  ( '  bear *).    A  phratry  and  also  a 
subphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. 
Owa'Md  wi'diahi'aaim.— Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  42. 1896  (iri'dMA»'aitttn=i 'phratry'). 

OwaMiiias.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  an  b.  branch  of  St  Marks  r.,  n.  w.  Fla. ; 
pop.  100  in  1822.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  364, 1822. 

Owego.  A  former  town  with  a  mixed 
I>opulation,  under  Cayusa  jurisdiction, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Owego  cr., 
about  2  m.  from  the  Susquehanna,  in 
Tioga  CO.,  N.  Y.  In  1779  the  village  con- 
sisted of  about  20  houses,  which  were 
burned  by  Gen.  Poor  of  Sullivan's  army, 
Aug.  20  of  that  year.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Awecen.— Eanauts  and  RapiUy  Map,  1777.  Owa- 
ffo.--Livermore  (1779)  In  N.  H.  Hlat.  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  322,  1850.  Owegi.— Map  of  1768  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ck)l.  Hlat.,  viii,  1867.  Owefey.— Guy  Park 
conf.  (1775),  ibid.,  561.  Owefl^asflefeld  Map, 
1784.  OwMTO.-^ohnson  Hall  conf.  (1765)  in  N.  Y. 
I>oc.  Col.  Hist.,  VII,  728,  1856.  Owefj.— Homann 
Heirs  Map,  1756.  Oweigey.^Mt  Jonnson  conf. 
(1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  CoLHIst.,  vi,  984, 186^. 

Owendos  (*an  island',  or  possibly  for 
Ouendai^  *Hurons').  A  village  marked 
on  early  maps  on  the  headwaters  of 
Tuscarawas  or  Beaver  cr.,  in  Ohio  or 
Pennsylvania. 

Ovremdoet.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  in.  274,  1788. 
Oweadoes.— Efmuuts  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777. 
Owendot.— Uomann  Heirs  Map,  1756. 

Owhyhee.  Mentioned  by  Ross  (Fur 
Hunters,  i,  83,  130,  1855),  with  Iroquois 
and  Abnaki,  as  if  the  name  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  meml)er8  of  which  formed  a  party 
of  voyageurs  on  Columbia  r.,  Oregon. 
The  name  however,  is  simply  an  early 
form  of  Hawaii,  Kanakas  having  made 
their  influence  felt  on  the  N.  W.  coast  in 
the  early  half  of  the  19th  century  and 
later.  The  name,  spelled  Owyhee,  sur- 
vives as  that  of  a  river  in  Nevada,  Ore- 
gon, and  Idaho,  and  a  range  of  moun- 
tains, a  county,  and  a  poetoflBce  in  the 
state  last  mentioned.  See  Hawaiian  m- 
fluenee. 

(ywijBkumi  {Ou/'i-ye-kumi).  The  prin- 
cipal town  of  the  Quatsino  on  Forward 
inlet,  (Quatsino  sd.,  n.  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  for  1887,  sec.  ii,  65,  1888. 

Owrs  Town.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Delawares,  on  Mohican  r.  in 
Coshocton  CO.,  Ohio. — Hutchins  map  in 
Smith,  Bouquet'8  Expd.,  1766. 

Oxidoddy.  An  Indian  name,  of  uncer- 
tain origin,  preserved  bv  herbalists  and 
"herb  doctors*'  for  black-root.  Culver' s- 
root,  or  Culver's-physic,  Veronica  virgin- 
ica,  (w.  R.  G. ) 

Oyak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska,  just  n.  of  the  mouth  of  Kanek- 
tokr. 

Oy^amut.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
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Oyaron  {o-i-d^-ron^).  The  common  Iro- 
quoiB  name  of  the  personal,  and  some- 
times the  gentile  and  tribal,  tntelary, 
guardian  genius,  or  guiding  spirit  believed 
to  protect  and  watch  over  the  destinv 
and  welfare  of  every  person  or  kindrea. 

The  doctrines  connected  with  the  con- 
cept of  the  oyaron  lie  at  the  base  of  the 
activities  coiiiprehended  under  the  rubric 
totemism,  the  key  to  which  is  the  idea  of 
guardianship  or  voluntary  protection, 
based  on  the  concept  of  primitive  man 
that  the  earth  and  all  that  it  contains 
was  brought  into  being  by  the  primal 
beings  of  his  cosmogony  solely  for  the 
welfare  and  glory  of  man,  and  that  there- 
fore these  owed  to  him  the  duty  of  vol- 
untarily making  provision  for  his  welfare. 
It  was  a  dogma  of  this  early  philosophy 
that  the  oyaron  was  revealed  or  mani- 
fested itself  to  the  subject  in  a  vision  or 
dream^  either  before  or  after  birth .  After 
birth  it  could  be  ceremonially  acquired 
in  the  following  general  manner:  At  the 
age  of  puberty,  the  boy  under  the  tutor- 
ship ot  an  old.  man,  usually  a  diviner  or 
prophet,  and  the  girl  under  that  of  a 
matron,  withdrew  to  some  secluded  spot, 
in  which  tutor  and  pupil  lived  in  a  lodge 
built  for  the  purpose,  from  which  all 
persons  except  the  novice  and  the  tutor 
were  rigidly  excluded.  During  this 
period  of  strict  seclusion,  the  novice  was 
subjected  to  a  rigorous  fast  and  dosed 
with  prescribed  powders  and  decoctions, 
and  his  face,  shoulders,  and  breast  were 
blackened  to  symbolize  the  mental  dark- 
ness in  which  the  novice  or  initiate  then 
was  and  also  his  physical  want  of  occult 
power.  The  initiate  was  directed  care- 
fully to  observe  his  or  her  dreams  or 
visions  during  this  fast  and  to  report 
them  in  minutest  detail  to  his  tutor, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  give  attention  to 
the  behavior  of  his  charge.  In  the  ful- 
filment of  his  duty,  the  tutor  frequently 
conferred  with  the  ancients,  the  elders 
and  chief  women  of  the  clan  and  tribe, 
concerning  his  charge,  in  order  the  better 
to  choose  from  the  occult  hints  embodied 
in  the  dreams  and  visions  what  should 
be  selected,  or  rather  what  had  been 
suggested  in  the  dreams  as  the  tutelary 
or  guardian  gjenius  of  the  initiate,  on 
which  would  in  the  future  depend  the 
welfare  and  security  of  his  life,  his  oyaron. 
and,  lastly,  what  vocations  he  should 
choose  to  oe  successful  in  after  life.  The 
oyaron  revealed  in  one  of  these  mysteri- 
ous dreams  or  visions  consisted  usually 
of  the  first  trifle  that  impressed  the 
imagination  of  the  dreamer — a  calumet, 
a  pipe^  a  knife,  a  bow  or  an  arrow,  a 
bearskin,  a  plant,  an  animal,  an  action,  a 
^me:  in  a  word,  anything  might  become, 
if  suggested  in  a  dream  or  vision,  a  tute- 
lary or  an  oyaron.  But  what  is  funda- 
mental and  important  is  that  it  was  not 


believed  that  the  object  itself  was  in  fact 
a  spirit  or  genius,  but  that  it  was  its  em- 
bodiment, the  symbol  or  outward  sign  of 
the  union  subsisting  between  the  soul 
and  its  tutelary  or  guardian  genius, 
through  the  guidance  and  potency  of 
which  the  soul  must  know  and  do  every- 
thing; for,  by  virtue  of  the  oyaron  a  per- 
son could  transform  himself  in  shape 
and  size,  and  could  do  what  he  pleased, 
unless  checked  by  a  more  powerful 
orenda  (q.  v.)  guid.ed  by  a  more  astute 
oyaron;  it  was  the  subjective  being  which 
was  the  means  of  his  metamorphoses, 
his  enchantments,  whether  he  r^rded 
these  changes  real  or  whether  he  was 

Sersuaded  that  it  was  the  soul  alone  that 
etached  itself,  or  the  genius  that  acted 
in  conformity  with  his  own  intention  and 
according  to  his  will. 

Tutelaries  had  not  the  same  efficiency, 
nor  the  same  scope  of  action.  There  were 
persons  more  favored,  more  enlightened, 
than  the  common  people,  through  the 
guidance  of  genii  of  superior  potency, 
enabling  the  souls  of  sucn  persons  to  feel 
and  to  see  not  only  what  concerned  their 
possessors  personally,  but  to  see  even  into 
the  very  bottom  of  the  souls  of  other 
persons,  to  pierce  through  the  veil  which 
covered  them,  and  there  to  perceive  the 
natural    and    the    innate    desires   and 

Eromptings  which  those  souls  might  have 
ad,  although  these  souls  themselves 
had  not  perceived  them,  or  at  least  had 
not  expressed  them  by  dreams  and  vi- 
sions, or  although  so  expressed  in  this 
peculiar  manner,  those  revelations  had 
been  entirely  forgotten.  It  was  this 
ability  of  seeing  into  the  bodies  of  men 
that  gave  these  persons  the  name  sdiot- 
katta  (Huron),  or  shagoigaihwas  (Onon- 
daga), or  agotdmiachen  (by  both  Hurons 
and  Iroquois),  the  first  signifying  *One 
who  examines  another  by  seeing,'  liter- 
ally, 'one  customarily  looks  at  another.* 
But  beyond  this  occult  knowledge  of 
hidden  things,  they  professed  the  fur- 
ther ability  to  perform  still  other  won- 
ders by  means  of  certain  chants,  songs, 
and  dances,  through  which  they  were 
enabled  to  put  forth  their  own  orenda. 
In  this  capacity,  a  person  of  this  class 
received  the  name  arendiouanen  (for  ha- 
rendiouunen)j  a  compound  of  the  noun 
orenda  and  the  qualifier  -wanenj  *  large,' 
*  great,'  'powerful,'  together*  signifying 
*his  orenda  is  powerful,'  or  *one  whose 
orenda  is  powerful.'  Lastly,  the  inter- 
course of  the  persons  having  potent 
orenda  and  superior  oyaron,  with  spirits, 
especially  those  regarded  as  monstrous 
in  form  and  disposition  and  as  hostile  to 
the  welfare  of  man,  ^ve  them  the  name 
of  aaotkon.  *one  who  is  an  otkon'  (q.  v.  ). 
Those  having  powerful  orenda  and 
possessing  the  protection  of  a  potent 
and  resourceful  oyaron  were  regardeil  as 
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wise  men,  knowing  both  human  and  di- 
vine thin^,  the  eflScacy  of  plants,  rocks, 
ores,  and  all  the  occult  virtues  and  se- 
crets of  nature;  not  only  could  they 
sound  the  depths  of  the  hearts  of  other 
per^ns,  but  they  could  foresee  what 
would  come  to  pass  in  the  future,  read 
the  fate  of  men  in  the  si^s,  wonders, 
and  omens  of  the  earth,  claiming  to  main- 
tain intimate  intercourse  with  the  gods, 
a  favor  of  which  less -gifted  persons 
were  quite  unworthy.  These  reputed 
fovors  of  the  gods  'added  to  an  austerity 
of  life  and  a  well-regulated  code  of  man- 
ners, at  least  in  appearance,  and  a  con- 
duct above  suspicion,  or  at  least  censure, 
gained  them  the  respect  if  not  the  fear  of 
all  persons,  who  consulted  them  as  ora- 
cles, as  sources  of  truth,  and  the  favored 
metliators  between  man  and  the  ^ods. 
They  could  foresee  the  success  or  failure 
of  war  or  a  journey,  could  divine  the  se- 
cret source  or  cause  of  illness,  could  sug- 
gest what  would  make  a  hunting  or  a 
fishing  trip  successful,  could  discover 
things  lost  by  theft,  the  source  of  evil 
and  of  spells  and  enchantments,  and  they 
could  applv  their  art  to  exorcise  them, 
.to  drive  them  away  and  to  apply  the 
proper  remedies  to  thwart  their  purposes. 
They  were  also  adepts  in  makmg  their 
calling  one  of  power  and  authority,  and  a 
source  of  profit  and  remuneration. 

The  person  whose  Ufe  was  regarded  as 
being  under  the  protection  of  some  being 
embodied  in  a  material  -thing,  in  this 
occult  manner,  had  less  reason  for  appre- 
hension than  he  whose  life  was  so  pro- 
tected by  some  particular  animal,  for 
should  the  animal  die,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  he  himself  incurred  the 
risk  of  a  like  fate.  This  belief  was  so 
stat)ng  that  many  seemingly  proved  its 
truth  by  dying  soon  after  the  known 
death  of  the  tutelary  animal.  This  con- 
nection of  things,  which,  although  alien 
to  man,  had  nevertheless  such  an  intimate 
relation  to  his  life,  sprang  from  a  motion, 
an  innate  impulse,  or  from  a  natural  de- 
sire of  the  soul,  which  drew  it  toward 
the  object  and  established  a  moral  union 
between  the  two,  upon  the  maintenance 
of  which  dependea  the  welfare  of  the 
person  and  the  peace  of  his  soul.  This 
ae«iFe  or  longing  for  something  seen  in  a 
dream  or  vision  was  very  different  from 
the  momentary  or  voluntary  craving 
which  sprang  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
object  toward  which  the  mind  was  di- 
rected; for  it  was  innate,  intrinsic,  to  the 
soul,  and  did  not  rest  on  any  knowledge 
of  the  need  of  the  thing,  by  the  mind 
itself,  although  it  had  so  much  interest  in 
knowing  what  the  soul  desired  or  needed ; 
and,  indeed,  it  would  not  be  strange  that 
the  mind  should  not  know  anything  about 
it,  should  the  tutelary  fail  to  express  itself 
through  dreams  or  visions. 


The  unfortunate  consequences  to  which, 
it  was  believed,  one  would  be  exposed, 
should  he  or  she  fail  to  provide  the  soul 
with  what  it  desired  or  required  as  in- 
dicated in  a  dream  or  vision,  compelled 
the  people  scrupulously  to  observe  all 
dreams  with  the  utmost  care  and  dili- 
gence, and  engaged  not  onl}r  the  dreamer 
but  all  his  tri&smen  to  obtain  for  him  all 
the  satisfaction  that  he  could  desire  in 
the  fulfilment  of  his  dream.  This  was 
done  in  such  manner  that,  on  these  occa- 
sions, not  only  did  they  jiot  refuse  any- 
thing asked  of  them  (a  refusal  being  a 
stigma  of  the  utmost  infamy),  but  they 
went  even  farther  than'that  which  would 
have  given  satisfaction,  and  sacrificed 
their  most  precious  possessions. 

In  addition  to  those  tutelaries  belong- 
ing to  every  person,  there  were  oyaron 
common  to  the  family,  the  gens,  or  the 
clan,  and  probably  to  the  tribe,  which 
were  placed  in  the  lodge.  Sacrifices  and 
offerings  were  made  to  them  of  dogs, 
other  animals,  and  various  articles  of 
food,  raiment,  and  adornment.  Warriors 
carried  their  personal  oyaron  carefully 
wrapped  in  some  sacred  skin,  and  they 
did  not  cease  from  invoking  it  to  give 
them  victory  over  their  enemies.  The 
oyaron  was  an  efficient  aid  to  the  shaman 
in  all  things:  in  making  medicines,  in 
healing  wounds,  in  performing  the  mira- 
cles of  his  art,  and  in  exorcising  the  spells 
cast  by  other  shamans  and  in  thwarting 
their  enchantments.  The  sacrifice  or 
offering  was  a  very  important  part  of  the 
cult  of  the  oyaron^  for  should  one  have 
failed  to  make  in  its  honor  a  feast,  an 
offering,  or  a  sacrifice,  to  feed  it,  keep  it 
alive,  and  give  it  renewed  strength,  at 
stated  periods,  the  ovaron  would  have  be- 
come angry,  and,  if  too  long  neglected, 
would  have  turned  on  its  owner  or  owners 
and  caused  hini  or  them  troubles,  illness, 
and  probably  death.  It  was  a  doctrine 
of  this  philosophy  of  the  oyaron  that  if  it 
suggested  the  prohibition  of  anything 
during  the  treatment  of  a  patient  by  a 
shaman  and  this  prohibition  was  neg- 
lected or  disregarded,  the  patient  would 
invariably  have  a  relapse.  Of  such  a 
patient  the  Tuscarora  say  **one  is  be- 
oyaron-ed"  (if  such  a  hybrid  be  permit- 
ted for  illustration) ,  and,  is  in  origin  and 
application  like  the  English  **  bewitched.'* 
Tmese  prohibitions  are  what  are  com- 
monly called  taboo.  This  transgression 
of  the  dictum  of  some  oyaron^  or  god, 
becomes  sin  in  the  higher  cults  of  man, 
and  this  fact  leads  to  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  genesis  of  the  concept 
of  the  taboo. 

There  was  a  class  of  shamans  of  both 
sexes  who  cast  spells  and  enchantments 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  doing  evil,  for 
the  intent  of  executing  private  vengeance, 
or  for  the  graUficgti^on^  j)f,^5^5^^fed  . 
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juetly  were  they  regarded  with  awe  and 
fear.  In  Iroquois,  they  received  the 
name  agotkon,  or  haflnaikon — i.  e.  *they 
are  otkons,'  or  persons  having  the  magic 
power  of  monstrous  beings.  There  were 
also  shamans  of  both  sexes  who  exerted 
their  magic  power  under  the  guidance  of 
their  several  oyaron  to  secure  and  pro- 
mote tiie  welfare  of  their  cotribesmen  by 
consenting  to  attempt  to  correct  and  undo 
the  wrongs  and  evils  devised  and  perpe- 
trated by  the  other  class.  In  either  class 
the  ability  to  do  what  was  not  normal 
sprang  from  the  same  principle,  the  con- 
jectured possession  of  orenda,  or  magic 
power. 

By  the  combined  astuteness  and  po- 
tency of  the  oyaron  of  persons  added  to 
that  of  their  own  inherent  orenda,  some 
highly  favored  individuals  became  im- 
mune to  all  powers  and  influences  belong- 
ing to  the  earth,  since  they  knew  all 
things,  saw  all  things,  and  could  do  all 
things.  Such  personages  or  beings  were 
naturally  shunned  and  feared,  because  of 
this  imputed  invulnerability  and  immu- 
nity from  all  causes  having  their  origin 
on  the  earth.  (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Oyateshicha  ('bad  nation').  A  band 
of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  Neill  gave 
their  habitat  as  on  Rice  cr.,  Minn.,  7  m. 
above  the  falls  of  St  Anthony.  In  1853 
their  village  was  on  Minnesota  r.,  7  m. 
from  the  agency  in  Minnesota.  In  1858 
they  removed  to  Oak  Grove,  and  subse- 
quently to  Nebraska  with  other  Santee 
Sioux. 

Bad.— Pre8cx>tt  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  171, 
1852.  Ooodroad'a  band.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  282,  1854. 
Ooodrod'a  band.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  in.  613, 
1853  (misprint).  O-ya-toy-shee-ka.— Neill  in  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.Coll.,  I,  263, 1872.  Oyate-oitoa.— Doreey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216,  1897.  Oyate  ii6a.— 
Ibid.  Tah-onunk  wash  taa. — Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III.  612, 1853  (correctly.  Tachanku  washte, 
'Good  road',  their  chief  in  1836).  Wa-kpa-a-ton- 
we-dan.— Nelll;  Hist.  Minn..  144,  1858  (=' those 
who  dwell  on  the  creek ' ). 

Oyateshicha.  A  band  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux. 

Oyate-dtca.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 
1897.    Oyate-fti6a.— Ibid. 

Oydioan.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  possibly 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  in  1706  and 
later  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission, 
near  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  For  their 
affiliation,  see  Terocodnme,  a  tribe  of  the 
same  locality  with  whom  they  intermar- 
ried and  with  whom  they  were  associated 
atthemission.  The  0yd  ican  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  what  was  called  the  Teroco- 
dame  band  (MS.  Baptismal  Rec,  1706-07, 
partidas  181, 239, 261, 271, 316).  (h. e.  b. ) 
oydioa.- MS.  Baptismal  Rec..  op.  cit.,  partida  261. 

Oyegheeragearat    See  Onechsagerat. 

Oyike  [Oyi-H,  *  winter  people',  from 
Tewa  oyij  *  frost').  One  ot  the  two 
branches  mto  which  each  well-regulated 
Tewa  village  is  divided  in  consequence 
of  certain  traditional  beliefs  regarding  the 
religious  organization  of  that  people. 


Oyi-k^.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii,  804. 
law.  Oyiqae.— Bandeller  In  Century  Cyclop,  of 
Names,  1894. 

Oypatukla  (Ahepat-okla,  'potato-eating 
people',  referring  to  the  native  hog- 
potato).  The  northeastern  of  the  three 
divisions  into  which  the  Choctaw  were 
distinguished  for  some  time  previous  to 
their  removal  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  By- 
Romans  the  name  is  mistranslated  ^small 
nation.'  For  the  dividing  line  between 
this  district  and  that  to  the  w.,  see  Okla- 
fcdaya.  For  about  9  m.  the  dividing  line 
between  it  and  the  southeastern  district 
was  formed  by  a  trail  running  from  Con- 
cha to  Ayanabi,  i.  e.  from  the  former 
place  to  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
N.  E.  prong  of  Cliickasawhay  and  Yanub- 
bee  crs.,  about  1  m.  from  Ayanabi,  in 
Kemper  co.,  Miss.  **From  this  point  in 
the  trail  on  the  dividing  ridge,  the  line  ran 
southerly  on  the  ridge  some  3  m.  until  it 
struck  the  *  divide'  l^tween  Petickfaand 
Black  Water.  It  kept  this  divide  easterl  y 
down  to  the  confluence  of  these  two 
creeks. ' '  From  th  is  point  to  Ponta  cr.  the 
line  was  con  ti  nued  by  a  trai  1  leading  to  Coo- 
sha.  **  Ponta  cr.  from  the  trail-crossing, 
downward  and  eastward,  constituted  the 
remainder  of  the  line  separating  the  two  * 
districts." — Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist. 
Soc,  Misc.  Coll.,  I,  378-79,  1901. 
AhepatOkla.— Halbert,  op.  cit.  OT-pat-o<Hooo-la. — 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  i,  137, 1851.  Oypat  oooooloo.— 
Romans,  Fla.,  74, 1775. 

Oynchseragarat.     See  Onechsagerat. 

Oyukhpe  ( '  unloaded ' ) .  A  band  of  the 
Oglala  Sioux. 

Oiyurpe.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879  (r 
=  h;  trans.  •  where  they  put  down  their  packs'). 
Onkapaa.— Tnd.  Aff.  Rep.,  250.  1875.  OynHpe.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220.  1897. 
Oyuqpe.— Ibid.  Yokpaha.— Twins  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  85,  S6th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  7,  1860  (probably 
identical). 

Osanbogiis.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
lower  Mississippi  r.,  seen  by  Tonti  in  1688. 
They  were  probably  the  Uzutiuhi  (q.  v. ). 
OsanbogQs.— Douay  in  Shea,  Discov.,  226,  1852. 
Oiembogus.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
lU,  81,  1854.    Zemboffu.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  261. 1723. 

Osark.  A  term  at  one  time  applied  to 
a  local  band  of  Quapaw,  from  tneir  resi- 
dence in  the  Ozark  mountain  region  of 
Missouri  and  Arkansas.  The  spelling 
Ozark  is  an  American  rendering  of  the 
French  Aux  Arcs,  intended  to  designate 
the  early  French  post  among  the  Arkansa 
(Quapaw)  about  the  present  Arkansas 
Post,  Ark.  (j.  M.) 

Osark  tribe.— Ker,  Trav.,  40, 1816.  Oiark.- Nuttall 
in  Jour.  Phil.,  61, 1821. 

Oiatawomen.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Potomac  in  King  George  co., 
Va.— «mith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Osenio.    A  village   of   the   Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  Chicka- 
hominy  r.  in  New  Kent  co.,  Va. 
Oxeniok— Smith  (1629),  Va..  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Ozinieke.— Ibid.,  ii,  91. 

Oiette.  A  Makah  village  and  reserva- 
tion 1  m.  squa^g^t^l'lat^ri^^^g,  coast 
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of  Washington.  The  reservation,  com- 
primnir  23,040  acree,  created  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Neah  Bay  treaty  of  Jan. 
31, 18&5,  and  by  Executive  orders  of  Oct 
26,  1872,  and  Jan.  2  and  Oct  21,  1873, 
contained  44  Indians  in  1901,  35  in  1906. 
BoMtt.— Swan.  Indians  of  C.  Flattery,  Smithson. 
Cont..  XTI,  0. 1870.  Oaett.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  461, 
lK73w  Otctto.— LajkI  Office  map  of  Washington, 
1S91.    Ontte.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  pt.  I,  885, 1901. 

OsiniM.  A  former  tnbe  or  villa^, 
probably  a  part  of  the  Kanticoke,  living 
on  the  8.  siae  of  Chester  r.,  Md.,  about 
15  m.  from  its  mouth.  Smith  estimated 
them  at  the  time  of  his  visit,  in  1608, 
at  60  warriore,  or  about  220  souls.  They 
were  allies  of  the  Conestoga  in  1633. 
driaiM.— Bozman,  Hd..  I,  127,  1837.  '^  ' 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  77,  repr.  1819. 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848  (mi^nlnt). 
Smith,  op.  cit.,  I.  map. 

Oiiiiogliiyata.    Bee  Otmioghiyata. 

Pa.    The  Fire  clan  of  the  Te wa  pueblos 
of  San  Ildefonso  and  Nambe,  N.  Mex. 
Fa-td6a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  850,  1896 
(Id4a=*  people'). 

Pa  ( /*a* ).  The  extinct  Deer  clan  of  the 
fonnerpneblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Pa* +.— Hodge  in  Am.   Anthrop.,  ix,  850,  1806 
(+=ux«A,  ^people'). 

Paae.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  in  1691 
on  an  arroyo  6  leagues  s.  w.  of  Nueces  r., 
Texas,  which  the  Spaniards  called  San 
Laca^,  or  Arroyo  del  Carmichael,  and 
which  the  Indians  called  Guanapacti 
(Massanet,  Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist  Texas, 
1,92, MS.).  Thistribewasinarancheria 
together  with  Querns,  Pachules,  Ocanas, 
Chaguanes,  and  Pastalucs  (Pastalacs?). 
Cf.  Fakawa.  (h.  b.  b.) 

PaaohiqiiL  A  tribe,  apparentlv  Coa- 
hniltecan,  mentioned  in  1690  by  Massa- 
net in  a  list  of  tribes  met  b^  him  between 
the  presidio  of  Coahuila  m  Mexico  and 
the  Vlasinai  country  of  Texas.  In  the 
same  list  he  named  Parchaques,  which 
would  indicate  their  distinctness  ( Velasco, 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  1716,  in  Mem.  ae  Nueva 
Egspafia,  XXVII,  183,  MS.).  On  his  expe- 
dition in  1691  from  San  Salvador  del  Valle 
mission,  Massanet  found  them  on  the 
right  bank  of  "Rio  Hondo,"  11  leagues 
E.  of  the  Nueces,  with  the  Patchal, 
Papafiaca,  Pacu^hiam.  A&ruapdlam,  Sam- 
am  pdc,  V^ca,  Payavan  (Payaban),  and 
Patav6  (Pata^o)  tribes.  At  the  same 
point,  a  few  hours  later,  he  was  visited 
by  the  Pitahay,  Apavsi.  and  Patsau. 
Tneee  Indians  called  Rio  Hondo  **  Puan- 
apapac''  ^Massanet,  Diario,  1691,  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  94,  MS.). 
Se\'eral  of  the  tribes  named  above  were 
later  gathered  at  San  Francisco  Solano 
and  San  Antonio  de  Valero  missions, 
Texa.«,  but  the  name  of  Paachiqui  does 
not  appear  among  them.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Pftrcfaiqaii.— Ma*«anet.  op.  cit..  1690. 

Paako.  A  former  pueblo,  evidently  of 
the  Tanos,  s.  of  the  mining  camp  of  San 
Pedro,  in  lat  36°  ly,  Santa  F6  co.,  n. 


central  N.  Mex.  The  village  was  of  the 
compact  communal  type,  and  its  houses, 
which  were  generally  of  2  stories,  were 
apparently  constructed  of  rubble.  It 
contained  3  circular  kivas  and  as  many 
stone  inclosures  which  doubtless  had  been 
corrals  for  flocks,  and  which  in  them- 
selves, if  not  of  modem  origin,  would 
point  to  the  occupancy  of  the  pueblo  in 
historic  times.  From  its  situation  and  the 
available  evidence  there  is  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  pueblo  was  the  home  of  the 
Tigua  or  Tanos  people.  Regarding  this 
Bandelier  has  learned  that  Paako  was  the 
term  applied  to  the  pueblo  by  the  Tanos 
of  Santo  Domingo  (the  same  name  also 
having  been  used  bjr  Oilate  in  1698),  who 
claim  that  it  was  a  village  of  their  people, 
while  the  early  Spanish  documents  refer 
to  it  as  a  Ti^ua  settlement  with  the  addi- 
tional Spanish  designation  "San  Pedro. '* 
Having  been  situated  on  the  borderland 
of  these  two  tribal  divisions  it  is  not 
improbable  that  the  village  was  made  up 
of  members  of  both,  and  was  referred  to 
at  various  times  as  pertaining  to  the 
Tigua.  Since  the  ruins  are  claimed  by 
the  Tanos  to  be  those  of  one  of  the  pueblos 
of  their  ancestors,  however,  and  since  it 
was  separated  from  the  nearest  Tigua  vil- 
lages to  the  southward  by  the  lofty  and 
densely  wooded  Sierra  de  Carnu^'  at  a 
time  when  intertribal  <ii8turbanees  were 
common,  the  settlement  is  classed  as  that 
of  the  Tanos  people.  According  to  Ban- 
delier the  pueblo  was  inhabited  at  least 
as  late  as  1626,  but  was  abandoned  prior 
to  1670.  Shea  (Cath.  Missions,  82, 1856) 
states  that  a  mission  was  founded  at  San 
Pedro  del  Cuchillo  (which  seems  to  be 
the  same)  in  1661.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  112  et  seq.,  1892. 
Pa^.— Ofiate  (1608)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xvi,  118.1871. 
Pa-a-ko.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  112, 
1802  (Tanoe  name).  Pa-qu.— Bandelier,  Gilded 
Man,  221,  1803.  Baa  Pablo.— Zarate-Salmeron 
(ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, IV,  113, 1892  (apparently  the  original  Saint 
name).  Baa  Pedro.— Niel  (ca.  1629)  quoted  by 
Bandelier,  ibid,  (so  changed  from  ••8an  Pablo" 
bv  Niel).  Baa  Pedro  del  OuohiUo:— Shea.  Cath. 
Miss.,  82, 1855. 

Paanwis  ( Pa-au^'Wls ) .  A  former  Siuslaw 
villas  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Pabaksa  ('cut  heads*).  A  division  of 
the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux,  formerly 
roaming,  with  other  bands,  the  country 
from  L.  Traverse,  Minn.,  to  Devils  lake, 
N.  Dak.  They  are  now  with  the  Sisseton 
and  Wahpeton  on  Devils  Lake  res.,  N. 
Dak.,  where,  under  the  designation  Devil's 
Lake  Sioux,  the  three  bands  numbered 
985  in  1906. 

Out  Beard*.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  109,  1850.  Out 
heads.— Culbertfion  in  Smithson.  Rep.  ism,  141, 
1881.  PabaskaSioux.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  482.1906.  Pah 
Baaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  109,  18r)0.  Poh-bax-ahs.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TrilMjs.  ii,  169. 18.52.  Tete  Coup.— 
Sen.  Ex.  l>oc.  90.  22d  Cong..  1st  hcs-m..  63, 1832.  TeU- 
Ooupew.— Hayden,  Ethnogr.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
871,1862.    Tete*  Coupe*.— Culbertson.  op.  cit.  Wan- 
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natoiL—Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  68, 
1832.  YaaotoniutU  Cuthaftdi.— Ind.  Aff.  Bep.,  58, 
1858. 

Pabor.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  possibly 
Coahuiltecan,  members  of  which  were  at 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  in  1706-07.  They  seem  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Terocodame  (q.  v. ) 
band  or  confederacy,  for  a  Pabor  was 
interpreter  for  this  band  at  the  mission 
(MS.  Baptismal  Rec.,  1706-07,  partidas 
161,  210,  248,  249,  291,  301).  f  h.  e.  b.  ) 
Babor.—Ibid.,  partida  210.  Bobor.— Ibid.,  partida 
161. 

Pac.    See  Shoe-pack. 

Paoana.  A  small  tribe  of  unknown  af- 
finity, but  probably  belonging  to  the 
same  group  as  the  Alibamu  and  Koasati, 
mentioned  by  Adair  in  1775  as  one  of 
those  incorporated  with  the  Muscogee  or 
Creek  confederacy.  Their  town  may  have 
been  that  known  as  Pakan-tallanassee 
(q.  V. ),  i.  e.  'Pacana  old  town,'  on  the  e. 
side  of  Lower  Coosa  r.,  Ala.  In  connec- 
tion with  several  other  small  tribes  in 
the  French  interest  they  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi on  the  withdrawal  of  the  French 
from  the  Alabama  region  in  1764,  and  in 
1805  were  described  by  Sibley  as  living 
on  Calcasieu  r..  La.,  having  then  about 
30  men  and  speaking  a  language  different 
from  those  around  them,  out  using  also 
the  Mobilian  trade  jargon.  The  various 
renderings  of  the  name  are  all  guesses, 
ranging  from  'pecan,'  'mayapple,'  and 
*  peach  orchard,'  to  *high,'  'superior,* 
and  *  upper  ones. '  (  j.  m.  ) 

Paoamat.— Warden,  Account  U.  8.  A.jii,  651, 1819 

imisprintmforn) .  Paoanaa.— Siblev,  Hist.  Sketch, 
2, 1806.  Pakanat.— Romans,  Florida,  i,  90,  1775. 
Pakka'-na.— Adair,  Am.  Inds..  257.  1775.  Pana- 
caa.— Coues  and  Kingsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  pt. 
Yi,  156,  1883.  Paaquenaa.— d'Anville,  Map  Mex. 
and  Florida,  1703  (misprint?). 

Paoane.    See  Pecan. 

Paoarnja.  Mentioned  by  Uhde  (Lan- 
der, 121,  1861)  as  a  tribe  living  in  the 
18th  century  on  the  Texas  coast  between 
the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande. 

Pacoamagannant  An  imidentified  In- 
dian village  probably  near  Patuxent  r., 
Md.,  about  1610. 

Paooamagannant.— Pory  in  Smith' (1629),  Va.,  u. 
62,  repr.  1819.  Pacoamayannat.— Bozman,  Md.,  151, 
1887. 

Pachade.  A  village  of  Christian  Indians 
nearMiddleboro,  Mass.,  in  1703,  probably 
connected  with  the  Wampanoag. — CJotton 
(1703)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  3d  s.,  ii, 
244,  1830. 

Paohal.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coahuil- 
tecan, which  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  ranged  on  both  sides  of  the  Rio 
Grande  l)elow  the  present  Eagle  Pass, 
Texas.  Massanet  met  some  of  them  at 
rancherias  10  and  6  leagues  s.  w.  of 
Nueces  r.  with  Querns,  Ocana,  Cha^uan 
(Siaguan),  Pastaluc,  and  Paac  Indians, 
and  at  ** Kio  Hondo",  11  leagues  n.  e.  of 
the  Nueces,  with  Sanpanal,  Vdnca,  Pay- 
avdn,    Aguapdlam,    Samamp^,    Patav6 


(Pataguo),  Pitahay,  Apaysi,  and  Patsau 
Indians  (Massanet,  Diario,  1691,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  92,  94,  MS.). 
In  1699  Fray  Diego  de  Salazar  founded 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  Sabinas  r. 
with  Pachal  and  Chaguan  (Siaguan), 
Mescal,  and  Xarame  Indians  from  near 
the  Sabinas  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la 
Historia  Antigua  de  Coanuila  y  Texas, 
278-79,  1888).  Shortly  afterward  the 
mission  was  reestablisned  on  the  Rio 
Grande  near  Presidio  del  Rio  Grande, 
with  the  same  and  other  tribes  (Morfi, 
Viagedelndios,  1778,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
3d  s.,  IV,  440-41,  1856).  In  1703  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  were  connected  with 
San  Bernardo  mission  (Portillo,  op.  cit., 
288 ) .  In  1 728  Rivera  reported  Pachoches 
(Pachules?),  then  a  fragmentary  tribe,  at 
Caldera  mission,  s.  of  Sabinas  r.  (Diario, 
leg.  2763,  1736).  The  name  Pachal  is 
much  like  Patzau,  but  since  Massanet 
mentions  both  in  the  same  list,  they  are 
distinct.  (h.  e.  b.) 


^aohalet.— DieRo  de  Salazar  y  San  Buenaventura, 
1691,   in   Portillo,  op.     *       -    -     - 
(1728),  Diario,  leg.  27( 


cit.  Paohoohet.— Rivera 
8.  1786  (Identical?).  Pa- 
ohulet.— Maasanet,  op.  cit.,  92,  1691.  Patohal.— 
Massanet,  1691,  op.  cit.  Paxohalet.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Qeog.,  303, 1864. 

Paohalaqne.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  at 
Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Purfsima  Concep- 
ci6n  de  AcuHa  mission,  Texas,  in  the 
18th  century.  That  these  people  be- 
longed to  the  Coahuiltecan  family  is  evi- 
denced not  only  by  the  form  of  the  name 
and  the  fact  that  members  thereof  were 
taken  to  the  mission  with  tribes  unques- 
tionably Coahuiltecan,  but  b^  more  direct 
testimony.  A  missionar}^  m  doubt,  re- 
corded one  convert  as  either  * '  Pachalaque 
or  Orejona'*  (Librode  Casamientos,  par- 
tida 62,  MS. ).  Both  of  these  tribes  were 
well  known  at  the  mission,  and  must 
have  spoken  the  same  language,  or  this 
doubt  would  not  have  arisen.  That  the 
Orejones  were  Coahuiltecan  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  they  are  contained  in  the 
Garcfa  list  of  1760  as  among  the  tribes 
speaking  that  language.  That  the  Pacha- 
laque were  distinct  from  the  Pajalat  is 
also  clear,  for  they  are  frequently  dis- 
tinguished on  the  same  page  of  the  records 
by  a  single  missionary,  and  even  in  a 
single  entry  one  jmrty  to  a  marriage  is 
entered  as  a  Pajalat  and  the  other  a 
Pachalaque  (Libro  de  Casamientos,  par- 
tidas 1-62,  MS. ).  That  they  were  distmct 
from  the  Pastaluc  (q.  v. )  is  not  so  cer- 
tain. Thev  entered  ^  uestra  Sefiora  de  la 
Purfsima  Concepci6n  de  Acufia  mission 
as  early  as  1733  with  the  Pajalat,  Tilpa- 
copal,  Fatumaco,  Patalca,  Tiloja,  Siquipil, 
and  Xarame  tribes  (ibid.),  and  there  is 
evidence  that  before  this  time  they  in- 
termarried with  the  Patumaco  particu- 
larly (ibid.,  partida  2).  While  at  the 
mission  they  intermarried  most  frequently 
with  these  and  the  Tilpaoopal.     A  Pacha- 
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laque  was  married  to  a  Tilpacopal  at  this 
mission  as  late  as  1773  (ibid.,  partida 
214).  Orozco  j  Berra  (Geog.,  304, 1864) 
locates  the  Pajalaques,  who  may  be  the 
same,  on  San  Antonio  r.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Pftchalaea.— Morfi,  Hist,  bk.  ii,  ca,  1781.  MS. 
PaohaUte.— Libro  de  CasamientoB,  partida  214, 
1773,  MS.  Pachalgagu.— Ibid.,  partida  61,  174$ 
( perhaps  a  miflcopy).  Pi^alaehe.— Ibid.,  partidas 
lti2, 168. 1750:  and  testimony.  May  13, 1762,  B^xar 
Archives.  1751-69.  MS.  (Identical?) .  P^alaqnee.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  304, 1864. 

Paehaloco.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico, probably  Coahuiltecan,  which  was 
gathered  into  the  mission  of  San  Juan 
Bantista,  Coahuila,  at  its  second  fomida- 
tion  in  1701  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geoe., 
303,  1864).  Evidently  a  division  of  the 
Pachal.     Cf.  Pachakupte. 

Pachawal.  A  Kawia  village  in  the  San 
Jacinto  mts.,  s.  Cal.  Los  Coyotes,  a 
name  which  appears  to  have  been  applied 
to  this  place,  is  now  a  reservation  of  non- 
arable  mountainous  land,  comprising 
22,640  acres,  85  m.  from  Mission  Tule 
River  agency,  transferred  in  1903  to  the 
Pala  agency.  It  contains  also  the  A^a 
Caliente  settlement  of  San  Ysidro  or  AVila- 
kal,  and  the  Diegueflo  settlement  of  San 
Ignacio.  The  total  population  of  the  res- 
ervation in  1903  is  given  as  106. 
Cayote.— Heintzelman  (1863)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76.  34lh  Cone.,  3d  seaP.,  41, 1857.  Ooyotea.— Lovett 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  124, 1865.  Loa  Ooyotea.— Ind.  Aff. 
Bep.,  175,  19Cfe.  P£-«ha-ir»L— Barrows,  Ethno- 
BoL  Coahuilla  Ind..  34, 1900.    Ban  Ipiaoio.— Ibid. 

Pacheenalit  A  Nootka  tribe  on  San 
Joan  harbor,  Vancouver  id.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Pftcheena,  at  the  mouth  of  San 
Juan  r.  Pop.  71  m  1897,  54  in  1906. 
Paahaaaa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  II,  168.  1901.  Pa- 
cfacenalit.— Sproat,  Sayage  life,  308, 1868,  Paohee- 
aett.— Mayne,  Brit.  CoT,  251,  1862.  Paolienah.— 
Whymper.  Alaska,  79, 1869.  Patohee]ia.~tirant  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  293,  1867.  Patoina'ath.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  81, 1890. 

Pachera.  A  small  division  of  the  Tara- 
hnmare,  and  the  name  of  their  principal 
village  at  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
K.  branch  of  the  Rio  Nonoava,  under  the 
municipality  of  Guerrero,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  According  to  Orozco  y  Berra 
(Geog.,  34,  1864)  they  spoke  a  dialect 
slightly  different  from  that  of  the  Tara- 
humare  proper. 

Pachera.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  m,  333, 18^.    Baato  Boaa  de  Baato  Karia.— Ibid. 

Paehganttehihilai.    See  Buckonpahelas. 

Pachhepet.  A  former  village  in  Cali- 
fornia, said  to  have  been  Esselen. — Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Pack.    See  Shoe-pack. 

Pacohamoa  (* trout*).  A  society  or 
fsen»  of  the  Sauk. 

Pt-eft-hi-mi-l.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  ii,~231. 
1«M. 

Paepnl.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  at  Cal- 
dera  mission,  Coahuila,  in  1689.  It  was  a 
chief  of  this  tribe,  called  Juan,  who  as- 
asted  in  taking  one  of  the  survivors  of 
La  Salle's  party  from  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande 
to  the  presidio  of  Coahuila  (Massanet  in 
Texas  Hist.  Ass'n  Quar.,  ii,  284,  1899). 


In  1691  Massanet  had  with  him  a  Pacpul 

fnide  who  explained  to  the  Payaya  In- 
ians  at  San  Antonio  the  meaning  of  the 
mass  and  interpreted  Massanet's  dis- 
course ( Diario,  Mem.  de  la  Nueva  Espafta, 
XXVII,  96,  MS.).  This  indicates  that 
the  Coidiuiltecan  language  extended  to 
the  San  Antonio,  at  least.  (h,  e.  b.  ) 
Paopoles.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  2768, 1786. 

Paotiol.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purisima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Paonaehes.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mex- 
ico or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
members  of  which  were  gathered  into 
San  Bernardo  mission  on  the  lower  Rio 
Grande,  although  their  proper  habitat 
was  15  leagues  distant. 
Paao]aiqiili.--Maa8anet  (1690).  Dlctamen  Fiscal, 
Nov.  80,  1716,  MS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n, 
1906  (probably  identical).  Paehagues.— Revilla- 
gigedo  (1793)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  611, 
1886.  Paohaqoes.— Fernando  del  Bosque  ( 1675)  in 
Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  347,  1903.  Paenochea.— Pa- 
dilla  quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  306, 1864. 
Paoaaoaea.— Revillagigeao.  op.  cit.  Fagnaohet.— 
OroTCO  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  807.  Pagoacnk.— Ibid., 
804.    Parohaqiua.— Massanet  (1690),  op.  cit. 

Paca^hiam.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  met  by  Massanet  in 
,1691  on  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  which  was 
called  by  the  Indians  Guanapajac.  Thev 
were  with  other  tribes  or  bands  whicn 
Massanet  called  Sanpanal,  Patchal,  Papa- 
flaca,  Parchiquis,  Aguapitlam,  Samamp^c, 
Vdnca,  Payavdn,  and  Patav6.  At  the 
same  point  Massanet  was  visited  by  the 
Pitahay,  Apaysi,  and  Patsan  or  Patzau 
(Diario,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Tex.,  i,  94,  MS.). 
The  Colton  map  of  Texas  (1878)  gives 
'*Paguache  crossing*'  just  above  Presidio 
San  Juan  Bautista,  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
Cf .  PacuacJm,  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Paoaohiaiiis.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dlctamen  Fiscal, 
Nov.  30, 1716,  MS.  (identical?). 

Paddle  tablet! .  See  Duck  tablets,  Prob- 
lematical objects, 

Pad^egacyin  (Pa-dje^-ga-djif^,  *  forest 
extending  across*).  A  former  Kansa 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  Kan.        (j.  o.  d.  ) 

Padli.  A  Padlimiut  Eskimo  settlement 
at  the  head  of  the  fjord  of  the  same  name 
where  the  Akudnirmiut  and  Padlimiut 
gather  in  summer  to  catch  salmon. — Boas 
m  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Padlimiut.  A  tribe  of  Central  Eskimo 
occupying  the  e.  coast  of  Baffin  land  from 
Exeter  to  C.  Hooper  and  numbering  43 
in  1883.  Their  villages  are  Ekaloapmg, 
Idjuniving,  Itijarelling,  Karmakdjuin, 
Kekertakdjuin,  Kingnelling,  Padli,  and 
Siorartijung.— Boasin6thRep.  B.  A.  E., 
441,  1888. 

Padshilaika  (Creek:  *  pigeon  roost').  A 
former  Yuchi  town  at  the  junction  of 
Patchilaika  cr.  with  Flint  r.,  Macon  co., 
Ga.  According  to  Hawkins  the  Yuchi 
moved  there  from  Savannah  r.  soon  after 
1729. 
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PadahiliUka.— Gatschet.  Creek  Migr.  hog.,  i.  142, 
1884.    Pig«on  Boost.— Ibid. 

Pafallaya.  A  province  traversed  by  De 
Soto  and  his  army  in  Nov.  1540,  after 
the  battle  of  Mauvila  and  before  reaching 
Taliepatava,  Cabusto,  and  ChicaQa.  It 
was  probably  in  e.  Mississippi.  Pickett 
places  it  in  Green,  Marengo,  and  Sumter 
COS.,  w.  Ala.,  and  considers  its  people  to 
have  been  Choctaw.  See  Gentl.  of  Elvas 
(1557)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  160, 
1850. 

Pagaichi.  A  former  Tarahomare  set- 
tlement on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Nonoava, 
s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  6  leagues  n.  of 
Carichic,  and  near  Nonoava. 
Pagaichi.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4Ui 
B.,  Ill,  829,  1857.  Paffuiohic— OroKCO  y  Berra, 
GecN?.,  323, 1864.  Pagulohiqiie.— Oenso  del  Estado 
de  Chihuahua,  index,  11,  1904  (name  of  present 
pueblo). 

Pagaitf  ( Porga^-itSj  *  fish-creek  people ' ) . 
A  Paiute  tribe  formerly  near  Colville, 
8.  E.  Nevada;  pop.  34  in  1873. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  ^,  1874. 

Pagantf  0  ( raf-gan-tso ) .  A  Paviotso  di- 
vision of  3  bands  formerly  living  in  Ruby 
valley,  n.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  172  in  1873. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  52, 1874. 

Pa§[atf n(  Pd^gatsdf  *head of  thestream' ) . 
Mentioned  by  Moonej^  ( 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. » 
1045,  1896)  as  an  extinct  division  of  the 
Comanche.     Cf.  Parkenaum, 

Pagayaatf  {Pa-ga-yu-att).  One  of  the 
tribes,  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiute,  formerly  on  Otter  cr.,  s.  w. 
Utah. — Powell  and  IngalLs  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  61,  1874. 

Paghuakdhinpe  ( ^fGLru^-ti^jf^w^-cfe,  *  where 
they  dwelt  on  a  mountam').  A  San- 
tsukdhin  Osage  village  on  the  b.  side  of 
Verdigris  r.,  Ind.  T.  (j.  o.  d.) 

Pagmi.  Described  in  1554  ( Ibarra  cited 
by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  73. 1889) 
as  a  most  beautiful  city  adorned  with 
very  sumptuous  edifices,  extending  over 
3  leagues,  with  great  houses  of  3  stories, 
and  with  extensive  plazas,  and  the  houses 
surrounded  with  walls  that  appeared  to 
be  of  masonry.  The  imaginary  town  was 
also  represented  as  abandoned,  the  inhab- 
itants having  gone  eastward.  The  local- 
ity was  seemingly  in  what  is  now  s.  w. 
United  States  or  n.  w.  Mexico. 

Paguan.  A  tribe  reported  by  Massanet 
(Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 1716,  MS. )  on 
the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the  Tejas 
(Texas)  country  in  1690,  and  probably 
affiliated  with  the  Coahuiltecan  stock .  Cf . 
Pagxwnan. 

Pagnanan.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  mem- 
bers of  which  were  baptized  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1743-48. 
They  may  have  been  the  same  as  the 
Payuguan  (q.  v.),  as  the  two  names  are 
not  found  to  have  been  used  by  the  same 
writer.  They  were  associatea  with  the 
Caguas,  Tou,*Zana,  Sijame,  Ujuiape,  and 
Hierbipiamo    (Ervipiame)    tribes,    and 


their  language,  some  words  of  which  are 
preserved,  seems  to  have  been  the  same 
as  that  of  most  of  these  other  tribes  ( MS. 
Baptismal  Rec.,  partidas  653,  681,  711, 

782).  (H.E.B.) 

Pahnaaan.— Baptiflmal  Rec,  op.  cit.,  852, 1751. 

Paguate  (native  name  Kwistyi,  *take  it 
down,'  referring  to  an  ancient  tradition). 
A  former  summer  village  of  the  Lacunas, 
now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo  of 
that  tribe;  situated  8  m.  n.  of  Laguns, 
Valencia  co. ,  N.  Mex.  Next  to  the  parent 
pueblo  it  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  and  larg- 
est of  the  Laguna  villages,  the.population 
numbering  350  or  400.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Pojoaque,  although  authors 
have  confused  the  two  names.  See  Kere- 
mn  Family  y  Ijoguna,  Pueblos,  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Kvishti.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.. 
VII,  345,  1879.  Kwittyi.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1896.  Pagnati.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal. 
Mess,  and  Corresp.,  218,  1850.  Paguate.— G.  H. 
Pradt,  letter  to  B.  A.  E..  1891.  Pahuata.— G  wyther 
In  Overland  Mo.,262,  Mar.  1871.  Pahuate.-<X)llin8 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  255,  1908.  Pajuate.— Don- 
aldson, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  94, 1893.  Pofonat^.— 
Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s..  xxvii,  297, 
1851.  Pofuaque.— Gallegas  (1844)  in  Emorv,  Re- 
con.,  478, 1848.  Po«uat^— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  8oc..  ll,  xclv,  1848.  Pohaati.— Ten  Broeck 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  77, 1854.  Pojnati.— 
Simpson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869, 828, 1871.  Pojua- 
Que.— Parke,  Map  New  Mexico,  1851.  Pduate.— 
Abert  in  Emory,  Recon.,  469,  1848.  Pfljuato.— 
Emory,  ibid.,  133.  Poquatl— Latham,  Var.  of 
Man,  895, 1850.    Porate.— Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler 


Survey  Rep.,  vii,  839,  1879.  Povuate.— Ibid.,  418. 
Provate.— Kingsley.  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  vi,  183, 
1883.  Pi^uaque.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  64, 
1889.    aue«soli<.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 


Anthrop.,  IV,  346, 1891. 

Paguemi.  Described  by  Ibarra  in  1554 
(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  72,  1889) 
as  an  abandoned  pueblo  whose  houses 
were  of  several  stories,  and  where  there 
were  traces  of  metals  having  been  smelted. 
Situated  in  a  great  plain  ''adjoining  those 
of  the  vacas— the  buffalo  plains. '°  It  is 
apparently  imaginary. 

Paguits  ( Pa-gu^-its,  *  fish  people ').  A 
Paiute  band  abont  Pagu  ( Fish )  lake,  s.  w. 
Utah;  pop.  68  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  60,  1874. 

TtLgwiho  (Pa-gwi^'ho).  A  Paviotso  tribe 
formerly  living  in  the  adobe  meadows 
near  Mono  lake,  e.  Cal. — Powell,  Pavi- 
otso MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Pahatsi  ( '  campers  at  the  mountain  top  * ) . 
One  of  the  three  principal  divisions  of 
the  Osage  tribe,  commonly  known  as 
Great  Osage. 

Bar-har-oha.— P6nlcaut  (1719)  in  French,  Hist. 
Ck)ll.  La.,  1, 151,  note,  1869.  Elder  0MigeB.—Dor8ey 
in  Am.  Nat..  114,  Feb.  1884.  Grand  Eaux.— Boudi- 
not.  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Grandee  eaux. — 
French  trader  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  70, 1776. 
Grand  Oe&ge.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov..  11,  1806. 
Grand  Tuo.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notes.  145,  1826.  Grand  to.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  11,  1806.  Grand  Zue.— Croghan  (1759)  in 
Rupp,  Hist.  W.  Pa.,  146,  note,  1846.  Great  Osage- 
Fisher,  New  Trav.,  15, 1812.  Great Oesage.— Sober- 
merhom  (1812)  jn  Mass.  H[8t.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s..  ii. 


31, 1814.    Great  Oaagee.— JefferyH(1763). Am.  Atlas. 
'1776.    Pa-ha-eca.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
1857.    jaha^ei.— J.  O.  Dorsey,  infn  (own 
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name) .  iah^.— Dowey,  Oaage  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,18^. 

Pahkann.  A  band  of  Indians,  probably 
Moquelumnan,  formerly  frequenting  tbe 
banks  of  Stanislaos  and  Tuolumne  rs., 
central  Califomia.— Wessells  (1853)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  seas., 
30,  1857. 

Paho.    See  Prayer-sticks. 

Pakoo.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii^  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages,  fjrobably  on  the 
South  Carolina  cctfist,  visited  by  Ay  Hon 
in  1520. 

Pahosalgi.  An  extinct  Creek  clan,  the 
name  of  which  can  be  traced  only  in  war 
titles,  as  Pah6s'-h^d8ho. — Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155,  1884. 

Pahqnetooai  (* rainbow  town').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Fah-qiie-to«'-ai.— Lnmmis,  Man  who  Married  the 
Moon.  161,  18»4.  Piaqiii.-Oflate  (1596)  in  Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  102, 1971  (possibly  identical). 

Pahihapaha.    See  Paihipaho. 

Pahniraehie.  A  former  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  in  the  district  and  munici- 
pality of  Guerrero,  Chihuahua,  Mexico, 
but  now  a  civilized  rancho,  with  662  in- 
habitants in  1900. 

Pikviraohle.— Censo  del  Estado  de  Chihuahua,  12, 
19M.  Paquiraohio.— Oiozco  y  Berra,  Qeog..  823, 
lisSi. 

Pahvant  A  Ute  division  occupying  a 
considerable  territory  in  w.  central  Utah, 
their  chief  seat  being  Com  cr.  According 
to  Powell  they  speak  the  same  language 
as  the  Uintah,  and  socially  affiliate  and 
intermarry  witti  them.  Some  are  now  on 
Uintah  res.,  and  are  classed  officially  with 
the  Ute.  There  were  said  to  be  134  in 
Utah  in  1885,  not  under  an  agent. 
FunmiMrehe.— Escalante  (1776)  quoted  by  Duro, 
Pdi&lom^  14^1882  (probably  identical).  Panm- 
paefaia. — I>oinlnguez  and  £§calante  (1776)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Hex..  2d  s..  i,  537,  1854.  Pagoampt.— Esca- 
lante  quoted  by  Simpson  (1858),  Expl.  Acrofls 
Utah,  494, 1876.  Pah-Vantefc— Simpson,  ibid.,  459. 
Pihraats. — Remy  and  Brenchley,  Jour,  to  Great 
Salt  Lake,  ii.  349,1841.  Pah  Vauts.— Morris  (1858) 
in  H.  R.  Doc  18.  33d  Cong.,  let  sess.,  5, 1854  (mis- 
print). Pah  Vents.— Head  in  Ind.  Aff,  Rep.,  149, 
1868.  PahToatae.— Doty,  ibid.,  1864,  175;  1865. 
fazaat  Utahs.— Wilson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  67,  1850. 
Psrmvan  Tuta.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  677, 1861. 
Parvmia.— Carvalho,  Travels,  187, 1857.  Parvan.— 
Simpson,  op.  dt.,  51.  Par  vans.— Hatch  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  ia63. 116. 1864.  Paniraiis.— C^ll  (1856)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  87th  CJong.,  2d  sess.,  40,  1862. 
Paavaate.— Bradley  (1856),  Ibid.,  86.  Pay  ant 
Utah*.— Wilson  ri849)  in  C^l.  Mess,  and  Ck>rresp., 
K5, 1850.  Pavant  Tuta.— Burton,  City  of  Saints, 
577,  L861.  Pohbaatea.— Hurt  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
IffB,  200. 1856.  Povantea.— Collins,  ibid.,  125. 1861. 
Paannaipe. — Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in 
Doc.  Htet.  Mex..  2d  s.,  i,  468, 1854  (trans,  'hechi- 
eetofi,'  I.  e.  'sorcerers'). 

V»iuikkhwutQLu{PaV'in'kqurfl'-t'^).  A 
former  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  eiae  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Paimint  ( *  mouth-of-ri ver  people ' ) .  A 
Kuskwograiut  Eskimo  village  on  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  25  m.above  Bethel,  Alaska;  pop. 
90  in  1880. 


Paimat— Russian  form  cited  by  Baker,  Qeog, 
Diet  Alaska,  487,  1906.  Pahnute.— Petroff.  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  17, 1884. 

Paimint  An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  8.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  38  m.  above 
Russian  Mission,  Alaska,  lat.  62°,  10^, 
Ion.  160**  10^.  Pop.  89  in  1880, 65  in  1890. 
Paimint—llth  (Census.  Alaska,  165,  1893.  Pai- 
n^nt.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1855. 
Paimnt.— Zafoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.  Paimnte.— Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Paintinff.  The  tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  as 
well  as  those  of  every  part  of  the  conti- 
nent except,  perhaps,  the  higher  arctic 
regions,  delighted  in  the  use  of  color.  It 
was  very  generally  employed  for  embel- 
lishing the  person  and  in  applying  deco- 
rative and  symbolic  designs  to  nabiUitions, 
sculptures,  masks,  shields,  articles  of  bark, 
skin,  pottery,  etc.,  in  executing  picto- 
graphs  upon  natural  surfaces  of  many 
kinds,  as  on  cliffs  and  the  walls  of  caverns, 
and  in  preparing  the  symbolic  embellish- 
ments of  altars  and  sacred  chambers  (see 
Dry 'painting^  Graphic  art).  Color  was 
applied  to  the  person  for  decorative  pur- 
poses as  an 
essential 
feature  of 
the  toilet: 
for  impress- 
ing benold- 
ers  with  ad- 
miration or 
fear;  for 
purposes  of 
obscurity 
and  decep- 
tion; in  ap- 
plying tri- 
t)al,  person- 
al, or  other  denotive  devices;  in  the  appli- 
cation of  symbolic  designs,  especially  on 
ceremonial  occasions;  and  as  a  means  of 
protection  from  insects  and  the  sun  (see 
Adornment).  The  native  love  of  color 
and  skill  in  its  use  were  manifested  espe- 
cially in  decorative  work.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  wonderful  masks  and  totem 
poles  of  the  N.  W.  coast  tribes  (Boas), 
and  in  the  artistic  polychrome  pottery 
(a.  V.)  of  the  Pueblos  (Fewkes).  Little 
advance  had  been  made  in  representative 
or  pictorial  art,  yet  some  of  the  produc- 
tions are  noteworthy,  as  illustrated  in  the 
Hopi  katcina  work  (Fewkes)  and  in  the 
Kiowa  ceremonial  paintings  on  skins  de- 
scribed by  Mooney,  although  somiB  of  the 
latter  show  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
influence  of  the  whites. 

The  pigments  were  derived  from  many 
sources,  but  were  mainly  of  mineral  ori- 
gin (see  Dyes  and  Pigments),  eppetually 
the  oxides  of  iron  (see  Hematite)  and  car- 
bonate of  copper.  The  aborigines  were 
skilled  in  preparing  the  mineral  colors, 
which  were  usually  ground  in  small  mor- 
tars or  rubbed  down  on  a  flat  stone,  and 
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in  extracting  etains  and  dyes  from  vegetal 
substances.  The  colors  were  applied  with 
a  dry  point  or  surface,  as  with  a  piece  of 
chalk,  charcoal,  or  clay;  or,  when  mixed 
with  water  or  oil,  with  the  fingers  or  hand, 
or  a  sticky  brush,  or  pad,  and  also  sprayed 
on  with  the  mouth,  as  in  Pueblo  mask 
painting.  Bruf»hes  were  rude,  consisting 
often  of  fibrous  sul>stances,  such  as  bits 
of  wood,  bark,  yucca,  or  reeds,  chewed, 
beaten,  or  rubbed  at  one  end  until  suf- 
ficiently pliable  to  deliver  the  color;  and 
great  skill  was  shown  by  manv  of  the 
tribes  in  the  use  of  these  crude  tools. 
Hair  was  not  in  general  use,  although  ex- 
cellent brushes  are  now  made  by  the 
more  advance<l  tribes.  The  brushes  used 
by  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  were 
often  provided  with  beautifully  carved 
handlei^.  Veryinterestingpaintingimple- 
ments  are  seen  in  some  sections.  Paddle- 
shaoed  or  spatulate  bits  of  wood  are 
usea,  applied  edgewise  for.  thin  lines  an<l 
flatwise  for  covering  spattes-;  and  striping 
tools  having  two  or  three  points  and 
neatly  car\'^  of  bone  and  ivory  are  in 
use  by  the  Eskimo  (Turner).  The  Plains 
tribes  employed  a  flat  piece  of  spongy  bone 
fromtheknee  joint  of  a  buffalo  or  an  ox;  it 
has  a  sharp  edge  of  rounded  outline  which 
serves  for  drawing  lines,  while  the  flat 
side  serves  for  spreading  the  color  over 
large  areas.  These  tools,  being  porous, 
have  the  advantage  of  holding  a  quantity 
of  liquid  color.  8hells  were  frequently 
used  for  paint  cups,  while  for  this  pur- 
pose the  Pueblos  made  miniature  jars 
and  bowls  of  pottery,  sometimes  in  clus- 
ters. Colors  in  the  form  of  powder,  sand, 
clay,  and  meal  were  used,  and  are  still 
used,  by  several  tribes  in  preparing  dry- 
paintings  (q.  v.)  for  ceremonial  purposes 
which  are  executed  on  the  floors  of  cere- 
monial chambers  or  altars  (Matthews, 
Stevenson,  Fewkes) .     See  Art^  Ornament. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1888,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist, 
II,  Anthrop.  i,  1898;  Dorsey  in  11th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Fewkes  in  17th,  2l8t,  and 
22d  Reps.  B.  A.  E.;  Hoffman  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  1891;  Holmes  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1903,  1904;  Mooney  in  17th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1898,  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus. 
Rep.  1888,  1890;  Stevenson  (1)  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887,  (2)  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Paint  Town.  A  Cherokee  settlement  on 
lower  Soco  cr.,  within  the  reservation  in 
Jackson  and  Swain  cos.,  N.  C. — Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  509,  1900. 
Ani'-W&dihi'.— Mooney,  ibid,  ('place  of  the  Paint 
people  or  clan':  native  name). 

Paisin.  A  former  Kalindaruk  villaf2:e 
near  Monterey  bay,  Cal.,  whose  inhab- 
itants were  connected  with  San  Carlos 
and  San  Juan  Bautista  missions. 
Pagniaei.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23,  1860. 
PftfoiinM.— Engelhard t,  Franc.  In  Cal.,  398, 1897. 


^     L— A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn,  1908. 
EDgelhardt.   op.   ciL    ^tbb.— Taylor   in   Cal. 
Farmer.  Apr.  20,  I860. 

Paiaiyiuittliai  ( Pa  '/-u-i-yu^-nU-V^i  ) . 
A  former  Kultsh  \illa|Ke  on  lower  L  mp- 
quar.,  Orep. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  231,  1890. 

Palate.  A  term  involved  in  great  con- 
fusion. In  common  usage  it  nas  been 
applied  at  one  time  or  another  to  most  of 
the  Shoshonean  tribes  of  w.  Utah,  n. 
Arizona,  s.  Idaho,  e.  Oregon,  Ne\'ada,  and 
E.  and  s.  California.    The  generally  ac- 


cepted idea  is  that  the  tenii  originated 
from  the  word  pah,  *  water,*  and  Vte, 
hence  *  water  Ute* ;  or  from^i,  *  true,'  and 
f/te— *true  Ute*;  but  neither  of  these 
interpretations  is  satisfactory.  Powell 
states  that  the  name  properly  belongs  ex- 
clusively to  the  Corn  Creek  tribe  of  s.  w. 
Utah,  but  has  been  extended  to  include 
many  other  tribes.  In  the  present  case 
the  term  is  employed  as  a  convenient 
divisional  name  for  the  tribes  occupying 
8.  w.  Utah  from  about  the  locality  of 
Beaver,  the  s.  w.  part  of  Nevada,  ana  the 
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Arizona,   exdnding   the 


2^.    w.   part  of 
ChemenuevL 

With  r^ajd  to  the  Indians  of  Walker 

who  coMtitote  the  main  bodv  of  thoS 
cocpmonly  known  as  Piuute,  Powell 
claims  that  they  are  not  Pkiote  M  all  bat 


Mnrrc  woium 


uiother  tribe  which  he  calls  Pavioteo 
Hesirs:    "The    names  by   which   the 
Uibes  are  known  to  white  men  and  the 
departnient  rive  no  cloe  to  the  relation- 
alup  of  the  Indiana.    For  example,  the 
Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  the  re8er\'ation 
M  the  Mnddy  and  the  Indians  on  the 
Walker  River  and  Pvramid  Lake  reser^-a- 
tions  are  called  Pai  or  Pah  Utes,  bat  the 
Indians  know  onl^  thoee  on  the  Maddv 
by  that  name,  while  those  on  the  other 
two  reservations  are  known  as  P^viotsoes 
and  speak  a  very  different  language,  but 
closely  allied  to,  if  not  identical  with,  that 
of  the  Bannocks"  (Powell  and   Ingalls 
in  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1873).     The  Indian*?  of 
\\alker  r.  and  Pyramid  lake  claim  the 
Bannock  as  their  cousins,  and  sav  that 
they  ^>eak  the  same  language.    The  dif- 
erent  small  bands  have  little  political  co- 
herence, and  there  is  no  recognized  head- 
cbief.    The  most  influential  chiefe  among 
them  in  modem  times  have  )yeen  Winne- 
maoca,  who  died  a  few  yeare  ago,  and 
Natchez.    As  a  rule  they  have  been  peace- 
able and  friendly  toward  the  whites,  al- 
tboagh  in  the  early  sixties  thev  several 
times  came  into  collision  with  miners  and 


^JfT^^  hostility  being  frequenUv  pro- 
voked  by  the  whites  themselves."  The 
northern  Paiute  were  more  warUke  than 
those  of  the  8.,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  took  part  with  the  Bannock 
in  the  war  of  1878.     Owingto  the  fact  that 
the  great  majority  of  the  Paiute  (includ- 
ing thePaviotso)  are  not  on  reservaUons, 
manv  of   them    being  attached  to  thj 
inches  of  white  men.  it  is  impo^ble  to 
determme  their  population,  but  thev  iiiav 
be  a^ly  estimated  at  from  6,500  to  7,000. 
m  lyOb  tha»e  on  reservations  in  all  Nevada 
were  reported  to  number,  at  Walker  River 
res    4.S6;  at  Moafia  res.,  129;  at  Pvramid 
Uke  res.,  554;  at  Duck  VaUev  (Western 
Shoshoni    agency^,   267;    not  under  an 
agency  (1900), 3,700.     In  Utah  there  were 
-b  Kaibab,  154  Shivwits,  and  370  Paiute 
not  under  an  agency;   in  Arizona,  350 
Paiute  un«ler  the  Western  Nevada  School 
Snpenntentlent. 

As  a  people  the  Paiute  are  pea^-eable 
moral,  and  industrious,  and  are  highlv 
commended  for  their  goc^nl  qualities  by 
those  who  have  had  the  best  opportuni- 
ties for  judging.  While  apparentiv  not 
as  bright  in  mtellectas  the  prairie  tnl>es 
they  appear  to  possess  more  soliditv  of 
character.  By  their  willingne?^  and  *etti- 
ciency  as  workers  thev  have  made  them- 
selves necessary-  to  the  white  farmers  and 
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have  l>een  enaMe^l  to  supply  thenist^ly 
with  good  clothing  and  many  of  the  coi 
forts  of  life,  while  on  the  other  hand  th 
have  steadilv  rei?ii?te<:i  the  vices  of  civili^r '' 
tion,  so  that  they  are  spoken  <»f  y^,,     "^^ 
agent  as  presenting  the  ''Bingx^i^    o„    ^^ 
aly"  of  improvement  by  contact  ^^-^  -  ^*»^- 
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whites.  Another  authority  says:  **To 
these  habits  and  excellence  of  character 
may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  they  are 
annually  increasing  in  uumbers,  and  that 
they  are  strong,  healthy,  active  people. 
Many  of  them  are  employed  as  laborers 
on  the  farms  of  white  men  in  all  seasons, 
but  they  are  especially  serviceable  durins 
the  time  of  harvesting  and  haymaking/" 
Aside  from  their  earnings  among  the 
whites,  they  derive  subsistence  from  the 
fish  of  the  lakes,  jackrabbits  and  small 
game  of  the  sage  plains  and  mountains, 
and  from  piflon  nuts  and  other  seeds, 
which  they  grind  into  flour  for  bread. 
Their  ordinary  dwelling  is  the  wikiup,  or 
small  rounded  hut,  of  tule  rushes  over  a 
framework  of  poles,  with  the  ground  for 
a  floor  and  the  flre  in  the  center,  and  al- 
most entirely  open  at  the  top.  Strangely 
enough,  although  appreciating  the  ad- 
van  t^^es  of  civilization  so  far  as  relates  to 
good  clothing  and  to  such  food  as  they 
can  buy  at  the  stores,  they  manifest  no 
desire  to  live  in  permanent  houses  or  to 
procure  the  furniture  of  civilization,  and 
their  wikiups  are  almost  bare  of  every- 
thing excepting  a  few  wicker  or  grass 
baskets  of  their  own  weavine. 

Following  are  the  Paiute  bands  so  far 
as  known:  Hok  waits,  Ichuarumpats, 
Kaibab,  Kwaiantikwokets,  Kwiengo- 
mats,  Kwiumpus,  Moapariats,  Moquats, 
Movwiats,  Nauwanatats,  Nogwats,  Nuag- 
untits,  Pagaits,  Paguits,  Paraniguts, 
Paruguns,  Parumpaiats.  Parumpats,  Pas- 
pikaivats,  Pawipits,  Pintiats,  Sauwon- 
tiats,  Shivwits,  Timpashauwagotsits, 
Tsuwarits,  Uainuints,  Uinkarets,  Unka- 
kaniguts,  Unkapanukuints,  Utumpaiats, 
and  Yagats.  (h.  w.  h.    j.  m.) 

AuolaiiU.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N .  A..  160,  1885 
(  =  *Me2eal-Schoenen':  Pima  name).  Oa-hnal- 
chitx.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8,  16, 
1856  (this  and  the  various  forms  hy  Oarers  are 
from  Kohoaldje,  the  Mohave  name  of  the  Virgin 
r.  Paiute.— Kroeber).  Oajnalat.— Oarc<>s  quoted 
by  Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  228, 1834. 
Oajuales.— GaTC4^H  ( 1776) .  Diary.  472, 1900.  Oheineb«t 
Qiug&U.— Ibid.,  303.  Ohemerue  M^uala.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  OeoR.,  849,  1864  (mwprint  from  Garc^s). 
Ghemecu^  (hiiij£la.— Garc<^.s,  op.  cit..  444.  Oheme- 
ffuet  Ginuala.— Ibid.,  475.  Ohemeque-oaprala. — 
Cortez  (1/99)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  3, 
126, 1866  (misprint of  Garc6<*  Chemesru^  CuajAla), 
Da-da'-ze     iii'-ka-oi"'-ga.— Dorscy,     Kansas    MS, 


vocab.  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (=  'grasshopper  people': 
Kansa  name).  Diggers.— Howe,  Hist.  OH.,  419, 
1851.    Hogipa'gonl.- Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A. 


Rep. 
E.,  1048,  1^96  Crush-arrow  people':  Shoshoni 
name).  Kohoal(^e.— Kroeber,  Inf'n,  1905 (Mohave 
name  of  Virgin  r.  Paiute).  Hiima.— Mooney  In 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1048. 1896  ('people',  'Indians': 
own  name).  Pa'gonotoh.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Southern  Ute  name).  Pah-Edes.— Head  in  Ind. 
A  fir.  Rep.,  122.  1866.  Pahmetes.- Wilson,  ibid., 
1849,  67,  1850.  Pkhnutes  Utahs.— Wilson  (1849]  in 
Cnl.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  185,  1850.  Pah-rd-si- 
p£h.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3. 16, 
1866 (Chemenuevi name).  Pah-TouU. — Sen.  Mi«»c. 
Doc.  53, 45th  Cong. ,  3d  sess.,  78. 1879.  Pahusitahs.— 
Remvand  Brenchley. Journ.  toGreatSalt  Lake,  ii, 
3S8,  1841.  Pah-Utah.— MollhauHon.  Journ.  to  Pa- 
cific, I.  46,  1858.  Pah-Ut««.— Forney  in  Ind.  AflT. 
Rep.  1859,  366,  1860.  PaiA'ti.- Henshaw,  Pana- 
mlnt  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pamimint  name). 
Pai-Idea.— Audouard,  Far  West,  182,  1869.    Pai- 


uohea.— Famham,  Mexico,  map,  1846.  Paiulee.— 
Remy  and  Brenchley,  op.  cit.,  i,  88.  Paintea. — 
POston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  887,  1864.  Pai- 
yu'ohimii.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1048, 1896 
(Hop!  name).  Pai-yndthi.— Corbusier,  infn  ('all 
eyes':  Yavapai  name;  corrupted  from  "  Paiute"). 
Pai-yn'tsL- Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1048, 
1896  (Navaho  name).  Pan-Utaha. — Domenech, 
Deserta  N.  Am.,  ii,  64,  1860.  Paroai.— Escalante 
etal.  (1775)  In  Duro,  Pefialoua,  142, 1882  (probably 
identical).  Pasoohia.  — Escudero,  Not.  Nuevo 
M6x..  83,  1849.  Pa-ttehea.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  125,  1861.  Pa-u-da.— Ibid.  Ptrntea.— Hin- 
! . .  n  f  r  J 1 1 1 1 1  br  H^ik  A  ri  E. .  361J  871 .  PaynwtM.— Wii  w*n 
nM'j-<  in  CftL  Mem.  and  Corrt-sp.,  IH*\  l^W. 
fiToche.=Ten  BnCHH^k  (lH52)  in  gt-hrwUmft,  Ind. 
Tnb».^^  l\%  91,  IShi.  PayufihAi.— <;tiri<:,^  (ITTCj, 
Piar5%  40&,  19tW.  PayuobM.— HiiiL,  3?^>L.  Fiyukue.^ 
ffrtl«'ht't,  MH.,  B.  A.  E.  [Zufii  iitmu').  Payut«4.— 
Plrttt.  Kartc  Nord-Am.,  iHill.  PayuUm  diane.— 
iiitt^t'hrl,  Mi^„  B.  A.  K.  (XjilViiImj  luimiv). 
Puruchi*.— Orojcco  y  Berra,  Cit>og.,  M,  1^,  (Pey) 
metei  tTtahi.— Wlljinti  in  Ind.  ACT.  Ki.*p.  IM%  07, 
ISTtO.  Pey-Mte.— Foniey,  Ibid,,  l85S^,  364.  IS*^^. 
Piedea^'  hirvMlho,  Tmvels.  211,  1^7*7.  Pi-Ede*.— 
]t<-n.!;.v  |-|i.lrv,.lnj^r.l  Wv^i.  B^%\  1^^.  Pie  Ede*.— 
lijiT.  I)  111  5 [1^1.  Arf  Hmji.  isi^,  Hfl,  1M64,  Pi-eed*.— 
.Si]jj|i-M«j  .i>^)'.Ji,  livp,  iA  Espl  Aerc)?*  Utiih, 
:ii,  ]^7i^  Pieuttfi.— Burncv  (1857 i  in  H*  H.  Ex., 
^^IM^  '^.i,;i7lh  Omg^^  2d  mw,  7>j,  Ifjtyl.  Pi-*i-«ha*.— 
tiravob  Ui  Iiwi.  AfT.  Ki-p.,  3*yl,  185^,  Plate.— 
MtKJiu  V'  in  nth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  I(UM8W  i  mpular 
namB,  ling.  pmn. ) ,  Py-mdi. — !mtn|>w>n ,  Kt'lf, .  on. 
r\i„    t\     Py«flt«.— Poliner^    Tmvels?,    S5.     1H47. 


BnKke  l>isfiiTm,—%\mpmm,  (>[►.  ttt  -ItU)  (Fab 4' labs 
itr),  XJl#tiiK]f«rt.— Ibid.  YabJpHiC^uala.— Tiiirc^ 
{ 1 77fO ,  1 )  hi  r V ,  444 .  1  '^Mi.  Yairi  pai  c*j  uala.  — Gu  rt^^M 
]nH4iijr»ted  by  OroKiNi  y  Brrrrt,  Trroi;.,  ^j.  i>ni4, 
YaT{p&Li~cKpTa.lA .— <  i  II  fir'*'**?    Tj  1 1  -J  M 1  <  1 1  .■  'I  ]    hv   i 'firlt*z 

Painte  Snakes.    Given  as  a  Shoshoni 
hand  on  Klamath  res.,  Oreg. 
Piute  Snakes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  344, 1873. 

Pajalat.  One  of  three  tribes  mentioned 
by  Espinosa  ^Chr6nica  Apostolica,  i,  459, 
1746)  as  livmg  near  San  Antonio  r., 
Texas,  when  the  Franciscan  missions 
were  removed  thither  in  1730-31.  The 
other  two  were  the  Pacao  and  Pitalaque 
(probably  the  same  as  the  Pachalaque). 
There  were  numerous  Pajalat  in  Concep- 
ci6n  mission  before  1748,  and  they  inter- 
married there  freelv  with  the  Patumacas, 
Pujanes  (Cnjanes?),  Patalcas,  and  Tilpa- 
copales  (MS.  records  of  the  mission). 
They  are  jriven  as  a  tribe  distinct  from 
the  Pachalaque  in  the  records  of  Con- 
cepcion  mission;  for  instance,  one  mis- 
sionary records  marrying  a  Pajalat  and 
a  Pachalaque,  which  is  evidence  that 
these  were  not  considered  merely  two 
forms  of  the  same  name,  though  they  were 
probably  closely  related.  According  to 
Gatschet  there  was  a  Tonkawa  gens  or 
subtribe  bearing  the  same  name  (Pji;ra- 
latch,  *  mouth  open*).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Paalat— Espinosa,  Chr6nica  Apost.,  i,  469,  1/46. 
Pajalachee.— MS.,  May  13, 1752.  in  B^xar  Archive«, 
Texas.  Paialamee.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Gcog.,  384, 
391,  1864.  Paialaques.— Ibid..  304.  JPaiaUt.— Ri. 
vera,  Diario,leg.  2602, 1736.  Pajalatamea.— Padilla 
quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  306.  Paia- 
litet.— Informe,  1762.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  E^pana, 
XXVIII,  167,  MS.  Pallalat— Uhde,  Lftnder,  121. 
1861.  P^xaUtch— A.  S.  Gatschet.  Tonka  we  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (given  a.s  a  Tonkawa  gens). 

Pajarito(Span.:  *  little  bird*).  A  tribe, 
evidently  Coahuiltecan,  at  Camargo,  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  in  1757,  with  Venado8, 
Tejones,  Tareguanos,  and  Cueros  Que- 
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madoe.  Of  the  Pajaritoe,  56  individuals 
were  in  the  mission  (Joseph  Tienda  de 
Caervo,  Revista  of  Camargo,  July  13, 
1757,  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Hist.,  lvi).  The 
Venados  were  given  by  Garcfa  in  1760  as 
one  of  the  tribes  speaking  the  language 
of  his  Manual,  i.  e.  Coa^uiltecan.  In 
1780  Gov.  Cabello  reported  the  Paxa- 
hitos,  evidently  the  same  as  the  Paja- 
ritos,  as  a  coast  tribe  s.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  With  them  he  enumer- 
ated the  Comecrudoe,  Texones,  Guiana- 
paqueflos  (nc)^  Manyateflos,  Cotanans, 
Aguichachas,  and  Cueros  Quemados  ( Rep. 
on  coast  tribes.  May  28,  1780,  B^xar  Ar- 
chives, Province  of  Texas),     (h.  e.  b.) 

Pajarito  Park  (Span.:  *  little  bird', 
adapted  from  the  Tewa  TfMrege,  *  bird  ', 
the  name  of  an  important  ruin  within  the 
limits  of  the  tract ) .  Geographically,  this 
term  stands  for  a  high,  park-like  table- 
land about  40  m.  in  length  and  from  15 
to  25  m.  in  width,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Rio  Grande  in  x.  New  Mexico.  It  is 
limited  on  the  n.  by  the  Rio  Chama,  on 
the  w.  by  the  Jemez  mts.,  and  on  the  s. 
by  the  Caflada  de  Ck)chiti.  It  forms  the 
E.  side  of  the  Jemez  plateau.  The  table- 
land is  of  volcanic  origin,  its  surface  from 
the  base  of  the  mountains  eastward  being 
capped  bv  a  sheet  of  volcanic  tufa,  vary- 
ing in  thickness  from  100  to  2,000  ft, 
which  had  its  origin  as  volcanic  ash  de- 
posited from  the  ancient  craters  of  the 
Jemez  range.  These  great  tufa  beds 
vary  in  color  from  gray  to  yellow,  and 
geologically  are  of  vast  age.  On  the  e. 
rim  of  the  s.  part  of  the  tableland,  along 
the  Rio  Grande,  are  extensive  basaltic 
extrusions  of  comparatively  recent  origin, 
while  the  bluffs  forming  the  b.  rim  of 
the  K.  half  are  formed  of  the  conglomer- 
ates which  mark  the  w.  shore-line  of  the 
Miocene  lake  that  once  occupied  the 
basin  now  known  as  Espaflola  valley. 
Recent  basaltic  extrusions  also  occur  on 
the  N.  rim  of  the  park  along  the  Rio 
Chama.  The  mean  altitude  of  the  park 
is  about  7,000  ft  The  high  w.  side  is 
heavily  forested  with  pine  and  spruce; 
along  the  Bio  Grande  side  the  mesas  are 
covered  only  with  buffalo  grass,  while 
between  these  two  extremes  lies  a  zone 
lightly  covered  with  pifSon  and  juniper, 
inter^>er8ed  with  stretches  of  open  land. 
This  zone,  now  comparatively  barren 
from  lack  of  water,  was  evidently  covered 
with  tilled  fields  at  some  remote  time. 
Torrential  erosion  in  past  ages  has  dis- 
sected this  once  continuous  level  table- 
land into  a  series  of  narrow  elevated  par- 
allel meeas,  better  described  by  the 
Spanish  term  potreros,  extending  out 
from  the  mountains  toward  the  Rio 
Grande.  These  potreros  vary  in  width 
from  a  few  yards  to  2  or  3  m.  and  from 
I  m.  to  5  m.  in  length.  They  present, 
especially  on  the  s.  side,  perpendicular 


escarpments  of  from  50  to  500  ft  in 
height,  at  the  base  of  which  is  invariably 
a  long  talus  slope.  The  canyons  lying 
between  the  potreros  are  usually  fittle 
valleys  from  }  m.  to  1  m.  in  width, 
divided  by  a  now  dry  arroyo  bordered 
by  a  narrow,  level  and  very  fertile  flood- 

{>Iain.  These  little  valleys  are  now 
ightly  wooded,  but  show  every  evidence 
of  tillage  in  remote  times.  Pajarito 
Park  is  now  for  the  ereater  part  devoid 
of  water  except  on  the  side  at  the  base 
of  the  mountains.  The  only  streams 
that  carry  their  water  to  the  Rio  Grande 
for  any  considerable  part  of  the  year  are 
the  Santa  Clara,  the  6ravo,  and  the  Rito 
de  los  Friioles.  Others  sink  in  the  sand 
within  a  few  miles  of  their  source,  and  a 
vast  number  carry  water  at  all  only 
in  flood  season.  There  are  very  few 
perennial  springs  in  the  park.  The  prin- 
cipal canyons  that  cut  through  it  from 
w.  to  E.  are  as  follows,  beginning  at  the 
N. :  the  Santa  Clara,  the  Cnupadero,  the 
Guages,  the  Alamo,  the  Pajarito,  the 
Rito  de  los  Frijoles.  Between  them  are 
hundreds  of  smaller  canyons. 

Ethnological  ly  Pajarito  Park  is  of  great 
importance.  It  stands  for  a  plainly 
marked,  prehistoric  ethnic  area,  the  in- 
vestigation of  which  throws  much  light 
on  the  ethnological  problems  of  the  S.  W. 
The  zone  of  ancient  habitation  extends 
from  N.  to  8.  the  entire  length  of  the 
park.  It  is  only  from  5  to  10  m.  in 
width,  and  lies  between  the  high  tim- 
bered western  slope  and  the  narrow  bar- 
ren eastern  rim  overlooking  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  inhabited  area  did  not 
exceed  300  sq.  m.  in  extent. 

The  characteristic  archeological  re- 
mains are  the  ancient  pueblo  ruins  and 
excavated  cliff-dwellings.  The  latter 
class  of  remains  exists  in  vast  numbers. 
Almost  every  escarpment  that  presents  a 
southern  exposure  is  honeycombed  with 
ihesedyfeUingB^seeQiff'dweUings).  Many 
natural  caves,  originally  formed  by  wa- 
ter and  wind  erosion,  have  been  utilized 
for  dwelling  purposes,  either  with  or 
without  modification,  though  usually 
there  has  been  some  shaping  by  excava- 
tion to  render  the  home  more  commodi- 
ous or  convenient.  In  the  form  of  lodge 
generally  found  in  the  softer  tufa  forma- 
tions, the  entire  front  of  the  cave  is  open. 
In  some  instances  the  front  is  closed  oy  a 
wall  of  masonry  which  is  entered  through 
a  small  doorway  with  stone  casing.  An- 
other form  of  cliff-houses  of  this  same 
general  class,  which  exists  here  in  even 
greater  numbers  than  those  justdescribed, 
18  the  wholly  excavated  dwelling.  These 
are  found  in  the  firmer  strata  of  tufa 
where  the  walls  are  less  liable  to  crumble. 
In  these  a  small  doorway  has  been  cut 
into  the  perpendicular  face  of  the  cliff  to 
a  depth  of  from  1  tg.  J.  ftj  .^^^y^' 
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tion  is  then  expanded  into  a  room  usual- 
ly of  sufficient  height  only  to  permit  of 
standing  erect,  varying  from  roughly  cir- 
cular to  rectan^ar.  These  rooms  rare- 
ly exceed  10  ft  m  the  greatest  dimension, 
except  those  which  were  used  for  cere- 
monial purposes.  In  these  dwellings  the 
main  living  room  usually  contains  prayer- 
meal  niches,  alcoves,  and  in  many  cases 
small  back  rooms,  probably  for  storage, 
are  connected  with  them.  There  is  usu- 
ally a  crude  fireplace  beside  the  doorway, 
a  ventilating  aperture  at  the  floor  level 
and  another  for  a  smoke  vent  above  the 
door.  There  are  no  windows.  In  front 
of  the  dwellings,  against  the  cliffs,  veran- 
das were  built  of  poles  and  stone  that 
doubtless  served  for  living  rooms  during 
a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  The  en- 
tire number  of  excavated  cliff-dwellings 
in  Pajarito  Park  would  reach  several 
thousand. 

Of  the  other  general  class  of  archeo- 
logical  remains,  viz,  ancient  Pueblo  ruins, 
there  are  two  forms:  (1)  The  **  small 
house'*  ruins,  containing  from  2  to  100 
rooms,  that  never  exceeded  one  story  ih 
height,  of  which  there  are  large  numbers 
scattered  over  the  mesa  tops  and  in  the 
valleys.  They  are  of  great  age  and  seem 
to  belong  to  an  epoch  when  the  mesas 
were  well  watered  and  the  population 
diffused  over  considerable  areas.  (2) 
The  great  community  houses  contained 
from  1,000  to  1,200  rooms,  and  2  to  4 
stories.  The  most  noteworthy  of  these, 
named  from  n.  tos.,  are  Chipiinuinge, 
Kwengyauinge,  Teeuinge,  Poihuuinge, 
Puye,  Shufinne,  Tshirc^,  Otowi,  Tsan- 
kawi,  Tyuonyi,  Yapashi,  Haatse,  Kuapa, 
and  Kotyiti.  We  find  in  these  the  pro- 
totype 01  the  present  terraced  community 
houses  of  Taos,  Zufii,  and  the  Hopi  vil- 
lages. Many  of  the  ancient  buildings 
were  of  much  greater  size  than  any  of 
the  Pueblo  houses  of  the  present  day. 
They  were  built  in  nearly  all  cases  of 
stone  rudely  dressed  and  laid  in  adobe 
mortar.  Ceilings  and  roofs  were  made 
of  poles,  brush,  bark,  and  clay.  Floors 
were  made  of  adobe  firmly  tamped  and 
smoothed.  Walls  were  plastered  with 
abobe  mud,  over  which  a  tnin  wash  m)ade 
of  **  white  earth  "  was  laid  from  time  to 
time.  Doors  were  small  and  cased  with 
stone,  rarely  with  wood.  There  were  no 
real  windows.  Small  circular  apertures 
near  the  floor  aided  ventilation.  Fire- 
places were  usually  placed  beside  the 
doors.  These  buildings  differ  from  the 
large  Pueblo  houses  of  the  present  day  in 
having  no  large  and  fairly  commodious 
rooms,  all  apartments  being  mere  rec- 
tangular cells  ranging  in  size  from  6X8 
ft  to  8  X  14  ft.  Exterior  rooms  in  all 
cases  were  entered  by  ladders  from  above. 
The  type  form  of  these  great  houses  is 


that  of  four  rectangular  structures  sur- 
rounding a  squarish  court.  Many  are 
found  with  one  or  more  of  the  sides  open. 
With  the  increase  of  the  community  ad- 
ditional courts  were  developed. 

The  circular  kiva,  always  wholly  or  in 
great  part  subterranean,  accompanies  all 
the  larger  pueblos,  from  1  to  15  being 
found  in  and  about  each  village.  Small 
reservoirs  and  other  vestiges  of  primitive 
irrigation  works  are  found  about  the 
lar^e  buildings  only.  The  entire  district 
is  nch  in  pictography,  the  best  specimens 
of  which  are  found  etched  upon  the  verti- 
cal walls  of  the  cliffs. 

The  principal  collections  of  archeologi- 
cal  material  irom  Pajarito  Park  are  to  be 
found  in  the  National  Museum  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  Southwest  Museum  at  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  Noteworthy  fects  shown 
by  these  collections  are  that  the  art  of 
decorative  glazing  was  quite  advanced 
among  these  people,  and  that  their  system 
of  symbolism  was  distinct  from  any  other 
known.  The  study  of  the  skeletal  re- 
mains discloses  the  fact  that  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Pajarito  Park  were  a  homo- 
geneous people,  of  medium  stature,  and 
of  rather  inferior  muscular  development. 
The  prevailing  cranial  type  was  dolicho- 
cephalic. In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
predominant  cranial  type  amon^the  peo- 
ple of  all  the  adjacent  Pueblo  villages  at 
the  present  time  is  brachycephalic,  this 
is  of  great  ethnologic  interest.  As  yet 
nothing  further  can  be  said  concerning 
the  relationship  of  these  ancient  people 
to  any  existing  tribes.  The  time  of  oc- 
cupancy of  the  ancient  pueblo  and  cliff 
houses  is  conjectural.  Excavations  have 
yielded  not  a  single  vestige  of  Spanish  in- 
fluence, and  traditions  reaching  back  of 
four  centuries  are  of  questionable  value 
in  determining  even  approximate  chro- 
nology. However,  both  archeological 
and  geological  evidence  point  to  long  oc- 
cupancy and  remote  abandonment  of 
these  sites.  Tentatively,  from  2  to  4 
centuries  may  be  assignea  as  the  length 
of  time  they  nad  been  abandoned  before 
the  Spanish  invasion  in  1540,  and  it  may 
be  said  that  the  accumulating  evidence 
now  points  to  the  len^hening  of  that 
period.  There  are  no  evidences  of  events 
of  catastrophic  character  to  have  caused 
the  disappearance  of  their  inhabitants. 
In  all  probability  their  migration  was 
caused  by  progressive  desiccation  of  the 
country  and  the  pressure  of  predatory 
enemies. 

For  further  information,  with  ground 
plans  and  other  illustrations,  see  Hewett 
in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906.  Consult  also 
the  articles  on  the  several  ruins  above 
mentioned.  (e.  l.  h.) 

P^ja•8^ok.  A  village  in  central  Massa- 
chusetts, apparently  on  Connecticut  r., 
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in  1663.— Pynchon  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hiat.  xin,  308,  1881. 

Pak«b.  The  Reed  (PhragmUes  comma- 
ms)  phratry  of  the  Uopi,  which  includes 
the  following  clans:  Pakab,  Kwahu 
(Eagle),  Kwayo  (Hawk) ,  Koyonya (Tur- 
key), Tawa  (Sun),  Paluna  (Twin Brother 
of  Puhukon^boya),  Shohu  (Star),  Mas- 
sikwayo  (Chicken-hawk),  Kahabi  (Wil- 
low), andTebi  (Greasewood).  The Keed 
phratry  of  Fewkee  corresponds  with  the 
Eagle  phratry  of  Stephen  (8th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E. ,  39, 1891 ) .  According  to  tradition  this 
people  came  to  Tnsayan  from  the  w.  and 
Ky  apparently  settling  first  at  Mishong- 
novi. 

F&'-kak  Byfi-mA.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii, 
403.  Vm  (my<l-«iti==*phrati7'). 

Pakab.  The  Reed  or  Arrow  elan  of  the 
Hopi. 

lakak.-Voth.  Hopi  Proper  Karnes,  75,  1906. 
Nkab.— Voth.  Oraloi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
y^  VKA.  Pakab  viawA.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  5ft4,  1900  (vMvrd^'clan').  Fa'-kab 
wiiwA.— Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  vil,  403, 1894. 

Pakaehoog.  A  former  Nipmuc  village 
near  Worcester,  MasB.,  probably  in  Mill- 
barv.  It  was  occupied  in  1674  by  Pray- 
ing Indians. 

B«mckoftg.— Kinninitt,  Ind.  Names,  83,  1905. 
PsttMlioof.— Ibid.  PMkMhooge.— Oookin  (1677) 
in  Tnos.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii,  467,  1836.  Pakft- 
flhtv.- Worcester  Spy,  Aug.  7. 1885.  Pakaohoog.— 
Gookin  (1674)  in  Maas.  Hfet.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  I, 
192.  1806.  Pakuboi«.— Letter  of  1676  quoted  by 
Dnke,  Ind.  Chnm.,  ISl.  1836.  Paka^oftf .— Ibid. 
(mispriiit).  PakoM-ooc.^Tooker.  Algonq.  Ser., 
X.  43. 1901  (giTen  as  probably  original  form;  trans. 
'  tbey  are  miished,  completed,  perfect ' ) . 

Pakadataak.  An  important  villaj^, 
probably  of  the  Munsee,  formerly  about 
the  ate  of  Crawford,  Orange  co.,  N.  Y. 
PikrtMwk— Rottenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  892, 
18?2.  PdEidsaaak.— Doc.  of  1756  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  893, 1872. 

Pftkamali.  Probably  the  Maidu  of  Big 
Meadows,  Cal.,  from  Paoafmalif  the  name 
bv  which  the  Maidu  are  known  to  most 
of  the  Achomawi. 

H^urMl-U.— Powen  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill, 
J^i  1877.  P»QiiBfttt.^Diz<Hi  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Kat  Hi«t.,  ivii,  128,  1906. 

Pakaa.    See  Pecoru 

Pikaaeki  {Pa'-kanrchi),  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
N.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
fiMiwhs.— Powers  in  Orerland  Mo.,  xn,  22, 
1974.  PftkaaekL— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
m.  816,1877. 

P*kani(iV-fcwM).  A  Tonkawa  genfi  of 
which  there  were  only  5  survivors  in 

18W.  •  (A.8.G.) 

Pakaa-Tallaliaasee  (tpdiban  'may-ap- 
ple'(?),  a&hia  'town',  hAm  ^ancient'  in 
the  sense  of  waste).  A  former  Upper 
Creek  town  on  Pakan-Tallahassee  cr. 
(Comer.?),  which  joins  Coosa  r.  from 
the  R.  about  4  m.  above  the  present  We- 
tompka,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 


^ L--Robln,Vov..n,  map,  1807.    Old 

?«Mi  Oreksrd  Town.— J.  W.  8tidbam,  inf  n  to  A.  S. 
<3«t«diet(tpdJhiiia«*peaeh').  P^kaa'TaUk^Kssi.— 


Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  142, 1884.  Pookeatal- 
UkassM.— Creek  paper  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37, 31st 
Cong., 2d8ess..  122, 1851.  PoekentaUeekassae.— Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  425. 24th  Cong.,  Ist  sew.,  299, 1836.  Poooa- 
tallakasae.— Bartram,  Travels,  461,  1791.  Pooim- 
tnllahaaas.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcreft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  262, 1855.  Pao-onn-tal-laa-kas-see.— Haw- 
kins (1799).  Sketch,  41,  1848.  Puekaatala.— Bart- 
ram, Vov.,  I,  map,  1799.  Pnekantalla.— Philip- 
peaux,  Map  Engl.  Col.,  1781.  Puotamtsllshaise.— 
Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  li,  267,  1851.  Tueonatallaii- 
kasaaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  880, 1854. 

Pakan  Tallahaiaee.  A  town  of  the 
Creek  Nation  on  Canadian  r.  below 
Hilabi.  Okla. 

P<kaa-Talak£ssL— Gatschet,  Creek  Higr.  Leg.,  ii, 
186.1888. 

Pakataghkon  (probably  for  pachaUichan, 
'split  wood.* — Uerard).  A  former  Dela- 
ware village,  situated  a  mile  from  the 
S resent  Margaretsville,  Delaware  co., 
[.  Y.,  at  the  mouth  of  Bush  Kill.  This 
village  is  located  on  the  Popachton  or 
Papotunk  branch  on  Sauthier's  map  of 
1779.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Pakawa  (from  Pakawaiy  referring  to 
tattooing.— Gatschet).  Specifically  a  di- 
vision of  the  Coahuiltecan  family  living 
not  far  from  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas,  in 
the  18th  century.  Espinosa  says  that 
when  the  missions  were  removed  from 
E.  Texas  to  this  river  in  1730-31  there 
were  **in  si^ht  three  tribes  of  very  docile 
gentile  Indians,  the  Pacaos,  Paialat,  and 
Pitalaque,  who  together  number  more 
than  a  thousand  persons'*  (Chr6nica 
Apostolica,  I,  469,  1746).  Some  of  them 
entered  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada  mis- 
sion witl\  the  Axcahomos,  but  deserted 
in  1737  (Ysasmendi  to  the  Governor, 
Nov.  22,  1737,  MS.).  In  1738  Pedro,  a 
"Pachao,**  was  * 'governor"  of  this  mis- 
sion (MS.  of  1738  in  the  Archivo  Gen- 
eral). Some  of  the  tribe  were  also  at 
Concepci6n,  according  to  manuscript  rec- 
ords of  the  mission,  and  **  Pacuas'*  were 
also  at  San  Bemarao  mission,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  (Morfi,  Viage  de  Indios,  442, 
1856).  (h.  E.  B.) 

Generically  the  term  Pakawa  has  been 
applied  by  Gatschet  to  include  a  linguis- 
tic family  formerly  living  on  both  sides  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  and  practically 
identical  with  the  Coahuiltecan  familv 
(q.  v.).  Its  numerous  dialects,  accord- 
ing to  Gatschet,  were  spoken  in  the  w. 
as  far  as  the  Sierra  Maare  and  in  the  e. 
to  or  beyond  San  Antonio  r.  One  dialect 
of  it  is  preserved  in  the  Manual  of  Padre 
Bartholom^  Garcfa  (1760).  The  tribe 
to  which  the  name  Pakawa  appears  to 
apply  is  that  mentioned  as  th*^  Pintos 
(Span.  *  painted*  or  *tattooed*),  Pacaos, 
or  Pacuas,  etc.,  their  name  in  tlieir  own 
language,  according  to  Gatschet,  being 
Estok-pakawaila  or  Newasol-jmkawai  or, 
without  the  prefix,  Pakawai  or  Paka- 
waila.  The  only  survivors  of  the  tribe  in 
1886  were  two  women  who  were  found 
bv  Gratschet  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio 
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Grande  near  Re3mosa,  at  a  place  called 
La  Volsa.  They  were  sometimes  called 
Tompacnas  by  the  Comecrudo,  which  is 
or  was  the  name  of  a  rancheria  in 
Hidalgo  CO.,  Texas,  20  m.  n.  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  (c.  t.) 

Sftt6k  pakawalle.— Gatschet,  Comecrudo  MS., 
B.  A.  £.  (own  name).  Newasol  pakaw&i. — Ibid. 
(Comecrudo  name).  Pacabuohee.— Taylor  In  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1868.  Paoaoa.— Rivera,  Diarlo, 
leg.  2602, 1786.  Pachao.— Doc.  of  1738  In  Archlvo 
Gen.,  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  infn,  1906.  Paoho- 
ohea.— Orozco  y  Berra,Qeog.,  308, 1864.  Paooa*.— 
Gan-la,  Manual,  title,  1760.  Paoot.— Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog..  804, 1864.  Paouaohes.— Garcia,  Man- 
ual, title,  1760.  Paouui.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
803,  1864.  Paguaohia.— Ibid..  804.  Paikawa.— Gat- 
scbet,Karankawa  Indians,  88, 1891.  Paikawan.— 
Ibid.  Pakawl— Buschmann  (1859)  quoted  by 
Gatschet,  ibid.,  83.  Pintor— 18tb  century  MS. 
quoted  by  Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  294, 1864.  Tom- 
paooai.— Gatecbet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886  (Come- 
crudo name.) 

Pakhpuinihkashiiia.  A  society  of  the 
Osage,  q.  v. 

jraqpu'  i'iiiiik'««i"'a.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
&5,1897. 

Pakhtha  (* beaver,'  probably  archaic). 
An  Iowa  gens,  now  extinct,  having  joined 
the  Patha  gens  of  the  Oto  ( Dorsey,  Tci- 
were  MS.  vooab.,  B.  A.  K,  1879).  Its 
subgentes  were  Rawekhanye,  Rathroche, 
Raweyine,  and  Niwanshike. 
Beaver.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  156,  1877.  Pa-kuk'- 
tha.— Ibid.  Pa'-q^a.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
239, 1897. 

Paki.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  Mud 
cr.,  or  near  Cusa  lagoon,  n.  of  Chico, 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Paiki.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885.  Pake.— 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pi.  38, 
1906. 

Pakwa.  The  Frog  clan  of  the  Patki  or 
Cloud  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
P£-kua.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884.  Pakwa 
winwfi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  683,  1900 
(tinfl«7fi=  clan).  Pa'-kwa  wiii-wfl.— Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vil,  402,1894. 

Pala  ( *  water' ).  A  Luiseflo  village  w. 
of  San  Luis  Rey ,  San  Diego  co. ,  Cal.  Lat- 
terly the  name  was  applied  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  160  acres  of  allotted  arable  land, 
under  Mission  Tule  River  agency.  By 
court  decision  in  1901  the  Indians  of 
Warner's  ranch  were  dispossessed  of  their 
lands,  and  by  act  of  Congress  of  May  27, 
1902,  Pala  res.  was  enlarged  by  purchase 
to  3,598  acres,  and  the  Warner  ranch 
people  removed  thereto  in  1903.  In  the 
latter  year  the  Tule  River  agency  was 
divided  into  the  Pala  and  San  Jacinto 
agencies.  In  1865  the  pop.  of  Pala  was 
162;  in  1902,  76;  in  1903,  after  its  enlarge- 
ment, 258;  in  1906,  138.  See  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  124, 1865;  175, 1902;  146, 1903;  205, 
1906;  Hayes  MS.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  460,  1886;  Jackson  and  Kinney, 
Rep.  Mission  Inds.,  29,  1883.     Cf.  Palin. 

Palaoheho  {Phalacheho).  A  former 
Chickasaw  town  in  N.  Mississippi,  forming 
part  of  a  large  settlement  of  5  towns. — 
Adair,  Am.  Ind.,  353,  1775. 

Palaihnihan  (Klamath:  from  p^laikni, 
'mountaineers').     Formerly   recognized 


as  a  linguistic  family  in  n.  e.  California, 
but  probably  to  be  regarded,  as  the  re- 
sult of  recent  studies  by  Dixon  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  213,  1905),  as  only  a 
branch  of  the  Shastan  ("Shasta-Acho- 
mawi")  family.  Their  habitat  em- 
braced the  drainage  area  of  Pit  r.  above 
Montgomery  cr.  except  Goose  Lake  val- 
ley, or  whicn  only  the  s.  end  was  in  their 
territory.  Linguistically  the  group  falls 
into  two  rather  sharply  conteasted  and 
numerically  unequal  divisions,  the  Acho- 
mawi  and  the  Atsugewi.  The  tribal  and 
minor  divisions  recognized  were  the  Acho- 
mawi,  Astakiwi,  Atsugewi,  Atuami,  Chu- 
mawi,  Hantiwi,  Humawhi,  Ilmawi,  and 
Puisu.  Physically  there  were  considera- 
ble differences  between  these  tribes.  Th  e 
Astakiwi  and  Humawhi  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Powers  as  **mo8t  miserable, 
squalid,  peak-faced,  mendicant,  and  men- 
dacious wretches. ' '  Their  faces  were  skin- 
ny, foreheads  low  and  retreating,  bodies 
lank,  and  abdomens  protuberant.  The 
Atuami  were  much  superior  in  physique. 
All  the  tribes  were  indifferent  hunters. 
They  trapped  game  b^  digging  pitfalls 
with  fire-hardened  sticks  and  covered 
them  with  brush,  grass,  and  earth.  These 
pits  were  so  numerous  they  ^ve  its  name 
to  Pit  r.,  after  which  these  Indians  have 
generally  been  called.  The  Humawhi 
and  Astakiwi,  having  no  acorns  or  salmon, 
as  most  other  California  tribes,  were  hard 
pressed  for  a  food  supply.  Game  birds 
were  abundant,  but  they  capture<l  and 
killed  few.  Grasshoppers,  crickets,  trout 
and  suckers,  camas,  clover  blossoms, 
and  l)earberries  formed  their  chief  diet. 
The  Achomawi  of  Fall  r.  subsisted  lai^eely 
on  salmon.  Among  the  Palaihnihan 
woman  is  said  to  have  held  a  servile  and 
degraded  position;  whether  maiden  or 
widow  she  was  owned  by  her  father  or 
brother,  to  be  sold,  with  her  children,  if 
any,  at  his  pleasure.  Marriage  was  a 
matter  of  bar^in  and  sale,  and  polygamy- 
was  common.  A  woman  was  seldom 
held  responsible  for  adultery,  but  if  a 
wife  deserted  her  husband  and  refused  to 
return  to  him  he  was  allowed  to  take  her 
life.  However,  a  husband  had  no  con- 
trol over  his  wife's  personal  property, 
which  at  her  death  was  claimed  by  her 
relatives.  In  case  of  the  birth  of  twins, 
onewasalmostalwaysdestroyed.  Crema- 
tion was  generally  practised  in  cases  where 
persons  died  of  unknown  diseases  ; 
in  all  other  cases  the  dead  were  buried 
in  a  sitting  posture;  the  Ilmawi  however 
never  burned  their  dead.  The  Palaih- 
nihan Indians  dwelt  chiefly  in  bark  and 
brush  houses  of  an  irregularly  quadran- 
gular form,  similar  to  those  of  the  Shasta, 
or  in  semisubterranean  dwellings  like 
sweat-houses.  During  the  summer  these 
dwelUngs  were  abandoned  and  the  people 
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lived  in  bnish  shelters  while  huntiiig  and 
collecting  food.  Their  social  oi^ganization 
was  rather  loose,  the  authority  of  the 
chief  or  leader  being  bat  nominal.  Like 
the  Shasta,  whom  they  resembled  in  many 
of  their  costoms  and  practices,  it  was  not 
rare  for  a  woman  to  be  a  shaman  or 
priest  They  had  but  few  religions  cere- 
monies and  dances,  but  like  the  Maidu 
had  an  elaborate  creation  myth  in  which 
the  coyote  plajred  the  most  important 
role.  Very  few  individuals  of  the  family 
remain.  Some  of  them  were  removed  to 
Ronnd  Valley  res.,  Cal.,  and  these,  with 
some  natives  from  Potter  valley,  num- 
bered 34  in  1889.  (r.  b.  d.  f..w.  h.) 
■s-e-twu.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  470,  1854. 
MUibiuh.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  BxikmI.,  ti,  218, 
IMS.  Palaika.~Ibid.,  199.  Rtt  xiTtr  XBdiaaa.— 
RoaBell  (1%3)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 84th  Cong.,  8d 
■en.,  74. 1857.    Ynea*!.— Ibid.  ( » *  enemies' ) . 

Palakahu.  A  division  of  the  Umpqua 
according  to  Parker  (Jour.,  257,  1840); 
not  identified,  but  evidently  either  Atha- 
pascan or  Yakonan. 

PalaqueMon.  A  village  or  tribe  visited 
by  La  Salle  in  Feb.  1687,  w.  of  Brazos 
r.,  Texas,  having  a  chief  named  Pala- 
quechaure.  According  to  La  Salle  the 
speech  of  the  people  resembled  that  of 
the  Ceni  ( Asini,  Ha8inai=Caddo)  whom 
he  had  visited  the  year  before.  Joutel 
states  that  the  Palaquesson  had  no  fixed 
dwelling  place,  but  hunted  over  a  consider- 
able stretch  of  country,  yet  when  the 
people  came  to  a  fertile  tract  they  settled 
there,  the  men  preparing  the  soil  for  plant- 
ing and  the  women  sowing  the  maize.  So 
k)ng  as  the  crops  were  good  the  people 
remained  sedentary,  but  when  these 
failed  hunting  was  resumed,  at  which 
times  they  divided  into  groups  to  insure 
greater  success.  It  is  probable  that  the 
French  encountered  these  people  during 
one  of  their  hunting  periods,  as  Douay 
says  they  were  in  10  villages.  They 
knew  the  Spaniards,  from  whom  they 
obtained  horses,  and  were  allies  of  the 
Ceni,  joining  their  war  excursions  to  the 
s.  and  s. 

The  houses  of  the  Palaquesson  were  of 
dried  grass.  On  the  death  of  an  occupant 
the  dwelling  was  burned  and  the  survivors 
erected  a  new  one  on  another  site.  Men 
and  women  tattooed  their  faces  in  lines  and 
their  bodies  with  plant  and  animal  figures. 
Their  boats  were  similar  to  those  used 
on  the  Miaeouri — ^a  skin  stretched  over  a 
li^t  framework  of  wood.  Nothing  is 
known  of  their  beliefs.  (a.  c.  f.) 

AlakMu— Cavelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Sbea,  Early 
Voy^  89,  1801.  Tal»gwq;QM,-Omtco  y  Berra, 
Geof^.,  298.  1864.  Palf— ■aoM.  — Coxe,  Carolana, 
mp,  1741.  PalaqoMliaiine.— Charlevoix,  New 
Fiance,  rv,  90, 1870.  Falaaoeohanrj. -Joutel  (1687) 
in  Mainy,  D^..  m,  806, 1878.  Palaquaohone.— 
Baicia,  BoaBjo,  271,  1728.  PaUqoMoiiM.— Ibid., 
to.  PalaooMMB.— Douay  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea 
in  rrench.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ry.  21i  18W.  Palaquaj- 
•Ma— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81. 
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1854.  PaiofOMMBa.— Coxe  in  French,  Hist  Coll. 
La.,  n.  241,  1860.  PalqMMon.— Charlevc^,  New 
France,  rv,  90, 1870. 

Pftlatki  (Hopi:  *red  house').  A  pre- 
historic diff  village  in  the  valley  of  Oak 
cr. ,  in  the  *  *  Red-rock  * '  country,  s.  of  Flag- 
stab,  Ariz. ;  believed  to  have  been  one  of 
the  stopping  places  of  the  Patki  t)r  Cloud 
diuis  of  the  Hopi  in  their  migration  from 
the  S.— Fewkes  m  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
553-58,  1898. 

PaUtkwabi  (*red  land  of  the  south'). 
The  place  inhabited  bjr  the  Patki  or 
Cloud  clans  of  the  Hopi  prior  to  their 
settlement  in  Tusayan^  n.  b.  Ariz.  The 
locality  is  somewhere  m  the  great  cactus 
region  of  s.  Arizona. 

Fa^f-kwa-U.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthiop.,  vii, 
402, 1894,  and  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  668, 1896.  Falit- 
kwapL— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  47,  1905. 

Paleolithie  implementf .  The  term  ap- 
plied to  implements,  usually  of  stone, 
belonging  to  the  Paleolithic  age  as  first 
defiln^  in  Europe  and  afterwud  identi- 
fied in  other  countries.  In  America  the 
Paleolithic,  as  chronologically  distinct 
from  the  Neolithic  i^,  is  not  established, 
and  the  more  primitive  forms  of  imple- 
ments, corresponding  in  general  to  the 
I^leolithic  implements  of  Europe,  can  be 
properly  referred  to  only  as  of  Paleolithic 
type.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  implements  of  the  most  primi- 
tive type  were  made  and  used  by  the 
American  tribes,  whatsoever  their  stage 
of  culture  progress.  See  Antiquity,  Neo- 
lithic age.  ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Palenyami.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe,  now  extinct,  formerly  living  on 
Poso  cr.,  Cal.  Recorded  by  Powers, 
under  the  name  Paleummi,  as  the  Yokuts 
name  of  a  tribe  related  to  the  Paiute. 
Their  dialect  was  quite  different  from 
that  of  the  other  Yokuts  tribes.  See 
AUinin. 

BMfe'wittml— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
xxni,  801, 1886.  Fal-e'-um-mi.— Powers  In  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  898, 1877.  Paleayaai.— Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  u, 
6, 1907. 

Palewa  {pe-ie-wa^y  'turkey*).  A  gens  of 
the  Shawnee. 

Pa-la-wi'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877.  Paliwa.— 
Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 

Palin.  A  former  Luisefio  village  in 
lower  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.  (Orijalva,  1795,  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  563,  1886).  Possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  present  Pala  (q,  v.),  in 
which  event  the  name  was  seemingly 
corrupted  by  the  Spaniards. 

PalisadeB.    See  Fbrtification  and  Defense. 

PaUiema.  A  district  w.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, five  days*  march  from  the  province 
of  Ooligoa;  visited  in  1541  by  De  Soto's 
troops.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  178,  1850. 

PaUadiam.  This  term  was  the  name  of 
thestatue  of  thegoddess  Pallas  or  Minerva, 
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preserved  in  the  ancient  city  of  Troy, 
and  supposed  to  hold  protecting  watch 
over  the  destinies  of  its  people.  The  use 
of  the  term  has  been  broadened  to  include 
anv  similar  sacred  object  of  national  or 
tribal  veneration.  Several  of  our  Indian 
tribes  had  such  palladiums,  which  were 
venerated  with  ceremonial  forms  and  re- 
garded with  zealous  care  and  upon  whose 
continued  safe  possession  the  existence 
and  prosperity  of  the  tribe  were  believed 
to  depend.  As  a  rule  the  true  origin  of 
the  oDJect  of  tribal  veneration  was  lost 
in  obscurity,  but  was  accounted  for  by 
a  sacred  myth  which  represented  it  as 
having  been  given  to  the  people  by  their 
mystic  cultu^hero  at  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  A  priest  was  appointed  to 
watch  over  it,  a  special  depository  was 
provided  for  it,  prayer  and  sacrifice  were 
made  to  it,  and  it  was  rarely  or  never 
exposed  to  public  view  except  on  the 
occasion  of  certain  great  tribal  gatherings 
when  it  was  made  the  central  figure  of 
the  ceremony.  Like  the  Hebrew  ark  of 
the  covenant,  it  was  sometimes  carried 
in  the  battle  front  to  insure  victory  over 
the  enemy. 

Notable  instances  are  the  sacred  box  of 
the  Cherokee  (Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1900),  the  metal  tablets  of  the 
Creeks  (Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ii, 
1884,  1888),  the  taime  of  the  Kiowa 
(Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898), 
the  medicine  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
(Dorseyin  Am.  Anthrop.,  v,  644,  1903; 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthrop.  Ass'n,  i, 
no.  6,  1907),  the  **ark''  of  the  Mandan 
(Maximilian,  Trav.,  1843;  Matthews, 
Hidatsa,  1877 ),  and  the  seicha  or  flat  pipe 
of  the  Arapaho  (Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B, 
A.  E.,  1896;  fc?cott  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907). 

The  Cherokee  sacred  box  is  still  re- 
membered in  the  traditions  of  their  old 
men,  who  say  that  it  contained  the  most 
sacred  belongings  of  the  tribe,  and  that 
the  prosperity  of  their  people  departed 
after  its  capture  by  the  Delawares.  Their 
account  of  its  exterior  agrees  with  that 
given  by  Adair  from  the  statement  of  a 
white  man  who  saw  it  with  them  in  1756. 
It  wafl  a  rectangular  box,  about  3  ft 
lon^,  covered  with  a  dressed  deerskin  and 
resting  upon  blocks  to  keep  it  from  the 
earth .  It  was  watched  by  a  sentinel  with 
bow  and  arrows,  who  drew  an  arrow  to 
the  head  and  warned  the  stranger  away 
when  he  attempted  a  closer  inspection. 

The  sacred  metal  plates  of  the  Creeks 
were  kept  by  priests  of  the  Wind  clan  in 
Tukabatchi  town  in  a  depository  on  one 
side  of  the  public  square.  They  were 
said  to  be  7  in  all,  5  of  copper  and  2  of 
brass,  with  engraved  characters  resem- 
bling letters.  At  times  they  were  said  to 
give  out  a  miraculous  ringing  sound  with- 


out being  touched.  Once  a  year,  at  the 
annual  Green  Com  dance,  ihey  were 
exhibited  to  the  people  from  a  distance, 
after  which  they  were  washed  in  the 
stream,  rubbed  and  cleaned,  and  put 
away  again  for  another  vear.  As  usual 
with  such  things,  the  Tukabatchi  people 
claimed  to  have  received  them  nrom  a 
supernatural  being  at  the  beginning  of 
their  existence  as  a  people,  but  it  is  more 
likely  that  they  were  a  relic  of  some  early 
Spanish  expedition,  perhaps  a  trophy 
from  the  great  battle  of  Mavila  in  1540. 
They  are  noted  by  Adair  as  early  as  1776 
and  are  still  preserved  in  the  Creek 
Nation,  Okla. 

The  taimi  of  the  Kiowa  is  a  small  stone 
image  bearing  r&semblance  to  the  head 
and  bust  of  a  man,  decorated  with  down 
feathers  and  with  images  of  the  sun  and 
the  crescent  moon  painted  upon  its  breast. 
It  is  kept  in  a  parfl^che  box  of  peculiar 
shape  and  decoration,  and,  like  the  Creek 
plates,  was  exposed  only  once  a  year,  at 
the  annual  Sun  dance.  It  is  still  sacredly 
preserved,  but  as  the  dance  has  not  been 
performed  since  1887  the  box  has  not 
been  opened  since,  not  even  the  custodian 
being  permitted  to  undo  the  wrappings. 

The  medicine  arrows  of  the  Cheyenne 
are  4  in  number,  of  different  colors,  and 
were  kept  together  in  char^  of  a  special 
priest  from  the  earliest  traditional  period, 
before  the  tribe  had  removed  from  the 
head  of  the  Mississippi  r.  They  have  no 
connection  with  the  Bun  dance,  antedat- 
ing that  ceremony  in  the  tribe,  but  are 
exposed  only  on  occasion  of  a  solemn 
purification  rite  when  a  Cheyenne  has 
been  killed  by  one  of  his  own  tribe. 
They  are  still  preserved  amon^  the  South- 
em  Cheyenne,  by  whom  the  nte  of  blood 
atonement  was  performed  as  late  as  1904. 

The  **flat  pipe"  of  the  Arapaho  is  kept 
by  a  priest  of  the  Wyoming  branch  of  the 
tribe,  together  with  an  ear  of  com  and 
a  stone  turtle,  all  of  which,  according 
to  their  tradition,  they  have  had  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world.  Around 
these  centers  the  tribal  genesis  tradition, 
which  is  recited  when  the  package  is 
opened,  as  may  be  done  on  special  occa- 
sions, without  regard  to  other  ceremonial 
periods.  The  box  in  which  the  sacred  ob- 
jects were  kept  was  neverallowed  to  touch 
the  groimd,  and  when  on  the  march  the 
priest  in  charge,  even  though  mounted, 
was  not  allow^  to  rest  it  upon  his  horse, 
but  must  carry  it  upon  his  own  back. 
See  Fetish.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Pahn.    Only  two  representatives  of  the 

Silm  family  occur  in  the  United  States, 
ne  of  these  has  a  limited  distribution  in 
s.  California,  and  is  employed  somewhat 
in  basketry;  but  among  the  Piman  tribes 
of  Sonora  and  Sinaloa,  especially,  palm 
leaves  were  extensively  used  fof  making 
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mate  for  inclosing  houses  and  for  hats  and 
basketry.  The  other  variety  of  palm  is 
the  palmetto  SabaL  which  entered  large- 
ly into  the  life  of  the  Indians  of  s.  w. 
Florida.  The  Seminole  still  use  the  pal- 
metto trunk  in  house  building,  and  the 
leaves  for  thatching,  beds,  basketry, 
twine,  and  rope,  and  the  bud  is  eaten, 
raw  or  baked  (5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  517, 
1887).  Biedma  (1540)  speaks  of  the  use 
of  palmetto  leaves  for  thatching,  and 
Dickenson,  writing  of  Florida,  says  that 
*'an  Indian  brougnt  a  fish  boiled  on  a 
palmetto  leaf  and  set  it  down  amoncst 
us  "  (Narr.  of  a  Shipwreck,  1803) .  Ac- 
cording to  Bartram  (Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  iii,pt  1,49-50,  1853)  the  Creeks  of 
Alabama  had  several  'species  of  palms 
which  they  used  for  foou.  One  of  them 
{Sabal  minus  Pers. )  is  a  low  plant,  with- 
out stalk  or  stem,  that  bears  a  vast  col- 
lection of  plumes  or  drupes  with  fibrous 
farinaceous  ptflpy  coating  resembling 
manna.  Another  species  (Serenoa  $ereu- 
lata)  was  used  for  medicine.  Empty  pods 
of  tne  palm  were  used  in  dances  as  ankle 
rattles  by  the  Tepehuane  (Lumholtz, 
Unknown  Mex.,  i,  477, 1902) .    ( w.  h.) 

Paloaias  (Span.:  'doves').  Oneofthe 
three  large  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trinity  r.,  Tex.,  visited  by  La  Salle  in 
1687.  Oivelier  states  that  the  village 
was  surrounded  by  a  palisade  of  cane. 
The  people  seemed  to  be  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  horses  and  were  hostile  to  the 
Spaniards.  Their  affiliation  is  not  known. 
PalBMMi.— OiveUer  (1687)  in  Shea.  Early  Voy., 
38. 1861.  Pal0iia.~Douay  qaoted  by  Shea,  I>i»- 
coT.  Mlas.  Val.,  212,  1852.  Faloanaa.— Ck>xe  in 
French.  Hist.  CoU.  La.,  il,  241,  I860.. 

Paloaies  (said  to  have  been  ejo  called  by 
the  Spaniards  because  they  wore  their 
hair  so  short  as  to  suggest  baldness). 
Mentioned  as  a  division  of  the  Cheme- 
hnevi  that  occasionally  went  to  the  norUi 
of  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1845. — Ried 
quoted  by  Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst, 
xvn,  28,  1885. 

Paloos  {FQrluy).  A  Shahaptian  tribe 
formerly  occupying  the  valley  of  Palouse 
r.  in  Washington  and  Idaho,  and  the  n. 
bank  of  Snake  r.  as  far  as  its  junction  with 
the  Colombia.  They  were  found  by  Lewis 
and  Clark  in  1805  on  the  Clearwater  in 
Idaho.  Their  closest  connection  was 
with  the  kindred  Nez  Perc^  and  they 
itill  hold  close  relations  with  that  tribe. 
They  were  included  in  the  Yakima  treaty 
of  1855,  but  have  never  recognized  the 
treaty  obligations  and  have  aeclined  to 
lead  a  reservation  life.  They  have  4  vil- 
lages, all  on  Snake  r. ,  as  follows :  Almotu, 
P^us,  Tasawiks,  and  Kasispa.  They  are 
active  adherents  of  the  Smohalla  (q.  v.) 
doctrine.  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated 
their  number  in  1805  at  1,600;  in  1854 
they  were  said  to  number  500;  at  present 


the  population  is  unknown.  See  Mooney 
inUthRep. B.  A.  E.,  735, 1896.  (l.  f.) 
PallatapaHa.—Lee  and  Froet,  Ten  Years  in  Oreg.. 
61.  1844.  Palltt-to  FalUa.-Rom,  Fur  Hunten,  i, 
185,  1866.  PaUoatoaUah.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Bzped.,  II,  888,  1814.  PaOQt«paU«n.'Ibid.,  vii, 
841, 1906.  PaUtftopaUora.— Lewis,  Travels,  11, 1809. 
PallQtepsaows.— Grig.  Jour.Lewis and  Clark  (1606}, 
V.  1S7,  190&  Paloas.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62, 
8l8t  Cong.,  1st  fiess.,  171,  1850.  PaUoohe.— 
Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  ii,  6,  1856.  Paloota.— Parker, 
Journal,  284. 1840.  Palotts«.-Tieat7ofl8S6inU.8. 
8Ut.at  Lane,  x  ii,  951. 1868.  Palos.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  785, 1896.  PalTas.— Lanein  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep. .  159. 1860.  Pel-Ute:pal-tor.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark.v,  117, 1905.  Pelloateallah.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  ii.  471. 1814.  Ptfioat  pallahs.-Orig. 
Joiir.  Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  187, 1905.  Pel-lote-pJ- 
ler.— Lewisand  Clark  Exped.  J)oue8 ed.,  1070, 1893. 
PeloMa.'Halein  U.  8.  Expl.  Expod.,  vi.  218. 1846. 
Palooehas.— Oairdner  (1835)  In  Jour.  Geog.  8oc. 
Lond.,  XI,  252, 1841.  Pelous*.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  462,1854.  PelovM.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col., 
106. 1866.  Pelns.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  • 
609, 1846.  Pelosa.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.%.  Rep.,  i,  418, 
1864.  PolaadiM.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  106. 
189L  PalloCapalWrt.— Janson,  Stranrer  in  Am., 
283,  1807.  PoloBohM.--Oairdner  (1835)  in  Jour. 
Geog.  8oc.  Lond.,  xi.  256, 1841.  BeUoat-pallahs.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  map,  1814.  8«  wat 
palla.—8choolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  706, 1865. 

Palseta  ( ' alkali  water' ) .  An  important 
Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla  valley,  s.  Cal. 
Its  Spanish  name  (Cabezon,  from  a  for- 
mer chief)  has  been  applied  to  a  reserva- 
tion of  640  acres  occupied  in  1906  by  76 

Indians  under  the  San  Jacinto  agency. 
. —  pt.  1,1 


B.— Wright  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902,  pt.  1, 175, 
1008.  Oabaaon.— Stanley,  ibid.,  IM,  1869  (name  of 
chief  and  valley).  Oavesons.— Denver,  ibid.,  406, 
1857.  Fal  se-ta.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot  Coahullla 
Ind.,  88, 1900. 

Paltatre.  A  Chamashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt.  Concepcion,  Cal., 
in  1542. 

Paltatre.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1642)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  FU.,  188,  1867.  FalUtrp.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868. 

Paltehikatno.  A  former  Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  Innoko  r.,  Alaska. 
PalteUkatnQ.— Zagoekin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
s.,  XXI,  map,  1850.    Tiohaiehadiass.— Ibid. 

Paltawat  ( Pal  U-vxU^  *  water  and  pine 
tree') .  A  Kawia  village  at  Indio,  in  Coa- 
haUla  valley,  s.  Cal. — Barrows,  Ethno- 
Bot.  Coahnilla  Ind.,  33,  1900. 

Palniuu  One  of  the  War-god  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Pala&a  iHiw^—Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 
1900.  Pa-ldi-am  wiin-wiL— Fewkes  In  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  403, 1894. 

Palai.  A  village  of  the  Paloos  tribe  on 
the  n.  bank  of  Snake  r.  just  below  its 

i 'unction  with  the  Palouse,  in  Washington, 
'alns.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  785. 1906. 
Paw-lnoh;— Rom,  Fur  Hunters,  i.  185. 1855. 

Palnz  (Chehalis:  Llpe^lEoCy  'slough 
covered  by  trees.' — Boas).  A  division  of 
the  Chinook  tribe  living  on  Palux  r., 
emptying  into  Shoalwater  bay.  Pacific 
CO.,  Wash. 

Oitli'tlpoaeks.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chinook 
name).  •  Llpilsqe.— Ibid.  (Chehalis  name).  Pa- 
liix.--8wan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211, 1857. 

Palwnnan  (or  Badwunun,  from  pal-u 
*  down-stream,'  -inin  *  people  of.* — Kroe- 
ber) .     A  collective  name  applied  by  the 
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Yokuts  of  Kern  r.  to  the  Indians  about 

Kern  lake,  s.  b.  Cal. 

Pal-wa'-Boh.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Bthnol.,  in, 

898,1877. 

Pamaeocaek.  A  former  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Potomac  r.,  aboat  30  m.  below  the 
present  Alexandria,  in  Prince  William 
CO.,  Va.  Another  and  apparently  more 
important  village  of  the  same  name  was 
directly  opposite,  on  the  Maryland  side, 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  the  name 
properly  belonged  to  the  river  stretch 
rather  than  to  the  settlement.  (  j.  m.  ) 
PamMooaok.— Smith  (1629).  Va.,  Arber  ed.,  map, 
1884. 

Pamaoocaok.  A  former  village  on  the 
Maryland  side  of  the  Potomac,  opposite 
that  of  the  same  name  on  the  Virginia 
side,  and  about  the  mouth  of  Mattowo- 
man  cr.  and  the  present  Pomonkey, 
Charles  co.  It  was  of  some  importance, 
having  60  warriors,  or  perhaps  250  souls, 
when  visited  by  Capt.  John  Smith  in 
1608.  The  boy  Spelman  confuses  it  with 
Nacotchtank,  which  he  makes  ''Nacot- 
tawtanke.''  (j.  m.) 

OamoeaoockA.— Spelman  {ca,  1615)  in  Smith,  Va., 
Arber  ed.,  civ,  1884  (misprint  form  and  incor- 


OamoeaoockA.— Spelman  {ca,  1615) 
Arber  ed.,  civ,  1884  (misprint  fo 
rectly  identified  with  "Nacottawtanke  "-Na- 


cotchtank). Pamaeaoadc^Bozman,  Md..  i,  89, 
1887.  Pamaeaaaek.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  Arber  ed., 
348,  1884  (misprint).  Pamaooeaok.— Smith  (1629), 
ibid.,  map. 

Pamame.  A  former  LuLsefio  vill^e  in 
lower  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  663,  1886. 

Pamamelli.  A  former  Luiseflo  village 
in  Santa  Margarita  valley,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  563,  1886. 

Pamaqae.  A  tribe  mentioned  bv  Fray 
Bartholom^  Garcfa(1760)  as  oneo!  those 
speaking  the  language  of  his  Manual, 
i.  e.  CoSiuiltecan.  They  dwelt  near  the 
Texas  coast  between  the  Nueces  and  San 
Antonio  rs.  Their  residence  between 
these  streams  was  made  the  basis  of  a 
claim  to  them  and  their  relatives,  the 
Piguiques  and  the  Pasnacanes,  by  San 
Juan  Capistrano  mission,  in  a  quarrel 
with  Vizarron  mission  in  1754  ( Ynforme 
of  the  College  of  Quert^taro  to  the  Com- 
missary Gen.,  1754,  MS-V  That  they 
lived  near  the  coast  is  evident.  A  Span- 
ish manuscript  of  1 752  says:  ' ' The  Pama- 
ques  are  from  the  mouth  of  the  said 
river  [Nueces]."  In  1762  the  San  An- 
tonio missionaries  reported  them  in  a 
list  of  coast  tribes.  In  1780  Governor 
Cabello,  naming  the  coast  tribes  from  the 
Nueces  to  Ysla  de  los  Copanes,  put  the 
"Pamacas"  (undoubtedly  the  Pama- 
ques)  first  in  the  list,  which  was  given  in 
a  w.  to  B.  order.  This  would  put  them 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Nueces  (Cabello 
to  Croix,  May  28, 1780,  MS. ).  The  tribe 
is  evidently  tne  same  as  Orozco  y  Berra's 
Panagues,  which  he  puts  on  the  Nueces. 


The  Pamaques  were  closely  related  to 
the  Piguiques  and  the  Pasnacanes,  who 
lived  in  the  same  locality.  Indeed,  the 
last  two  tribes  seem  sometimes  to  nave 
been  considered  as  subdivisions  of  the 
first.  They  were  together  in  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission,  whence  they  fied 
toother  in  1754  (Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit ) . 
They  were  also  closely  related  to  the 
Orejones  (q.  v.).  Tte  wider  affilia- 
tion of  the  Pamaoues  may  perhaps  be 
indicated  by  Cabello's  list  of  tneir  neigh- 
bors, cited  above.  It  includes  Pamacas 
(Pamaques),  Malaguitas,  Orejones, 
Chayopines  (in  San  Juan  Cai>i8trano 
mission);  Pacagues,  Borrados  (in  San 
Francisco  de  la  Espada);  Pajalates, 
Tacames,  Manos  de  Perro,  Copanes,  and 
Cujanes  (in  Concepci6n  mission).  As  it 
was  a  general  policy  of  the  missions,  not 
always  carried  out,  to  keep  closely  related 
tribes  together,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
this  grouping  has  ethnological  signifi- 
cance. 

In  1733  the  Pamaques  entered  San  Juan 
Capistrano  mission,  and  by  1754  the 
records  showed  196  baptisms  of  this  tribe, 
including,  apparently,  the  Piguiaues,  but 
not  the  Pasnacanes,  who  enterea  in  1743 
(Ynforme,  1754,  op.  cit.;  Santa  Ana  to 
the  Viceroy,  Mar.  4, 1743,  MS.) .  Before 
1748  there  were  numerous  **Pamachee" 
at  Concepci6n  mission;  these  ma^  be  the 
same,  although  it  is  not  certam  (MS. 
mission  reconis) .  According  to  Cambe- 
ros,  missionary  at  Bah  fa,  the  Pamaques 
were  nearly  extinguished  by  1754  (Letter 
to  the  Viceroy,  Mav  6,  1754,  MS.),  but 
the  tribe  was' still  oeinf?  missionized  at 
San  Juan  Capistrano  in  1762.  At  that 
time  a  total  of  203  ''Orejones,  Sayopinee, 
Pamaques,  and  Piguiques ''  was  reported 
there  (Ynforme,  1762,  op.  cit ),  Accord- 
ing to  Cabello,  they  were  still  living  on 
the  coast  in  1780.  (h.  e.  b.) 
Pamacaa. — Cabello,  op.  cit.  Pam&qnaa.— Garcia, 
_    ...     « i._Orc ^---    ~*' 


1864.  Panego.— Joutel  Jour.  (1687),  Eng.  trans.. 
90,  1716.  Paattooo.— Joutel  in  Margry,  D^c.,  iii, 
289, 1878  (identical?). 


Pamawank.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  perhaps  identical  with  Pa- 
munkey.— Strachey  {ca.  1616),  Va.,  26, 
1849. 

Pamet.  A  former  village  near  Truro, 
Barnstable  CO.,  Mass.,  probably  belonging 
to  the  Nauset 

Pamet.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),Va.,  ii,  235.  repr.  1819. 
Pamit— Freeman  (1686)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)11., 
4th  8.,  V,  182. 1861.  Pamait.— Treaty  of  1687.  ibid., 
186.  Paomet— Mourt  (1622).  ibid..  Ist  a.,  vill.  256, 
1802.  Paumat— Hinckley  (1685).  ibid..  4th  s..  v, 
183, 1861.  Pawmet.— Smith  (1616).  ibid..  3d  s..  vi. 
108. 1837.  Powmet.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va..  ii. 
285,  repr.  1819. 

Pamiadlak.  An  Eskimo  mission  and 
trading  post  in  s.  Greenland,  lat.  61^. — 
Koldewey,  German  Arctic  Exped.,  183, 
1874. 

Pamitsoak  {Pdmlmh&g^,  'they  that  fly 
past').    A  gens  of  the  Sauk;  not  the  Eagle 
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gens  necesBarily,  as  Moigan  states,  since 
the  term  is  applicable  to  any  of  the 
"winged"  clans.  (w.  j.) 

Piwrfein<c*.~Wm.JoneB,lnfn.l906  (correct  fonn). 
Pirmis'-M-iik.— Morgan,  Anc  Soc.,  170, 1877. 

Pamitoy  (Pam^-mUoyy  'western  tule- 
eaters').  A  Paviotso  oand  formerly  in 
Mason  vaUey,  w.  Nev. ;  so  called  because 
a  lake  in  this  valley,  now  dry,  formerly 
Yielded  tule. — Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
Ms.,  B.A.E.,  1876. 

Pamlioo.  An  Algonqnian  tribe  formerly 
li\dng  on  Pamlico  r.,  in  Beaufort  co., 
N.  C.  They  were  nearly  destroyed  by 
smallpox  in  1696.  The  survivors,  num- 
bering about  75,  lived  in  1710  in  a  single 
village.  They  took  part  in  the  Tuscarora 
war  of  1711,  and  at  its  dose  that  portion 
of  the  Tuscarora  under  treaty  with  the 
English  agreed  to  exterminate  them.  The 
remnant  was  probably  incorporated  as 
slaves  with  that  tribe.  (j.  M.) 

Famlico.—Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848.  PamliooacB.— 
Doc  of  1718  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  li.  S15, 1886.  Pam- 
pU«co.— Doc. of  1676, Ibid.,  1, 228, 1886.  PuaplMO.— 
Doc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  233.  PAmplicoat.— Doc.  of  1699, 
ibid.,  614.  Pftmptooo.— Gale  (1711),  ibid..  827. 
Pfemvtem^— Doc.  of  1705, ibid. ,  629.  PuaptMM.— 
Gr»ffenried  (1711 ;,  ibid.,  924.  PamptiehM.— Crm- 
stone  (1718),  ibid.,  ii,  310. 1886.  Pamptiooas.— Doc. 
of  1696,  ibid.,  I,  472,  1886.  PamptioolM.— Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  11,  1885.  Pamptiooacl^— Lawson 
(1709  >,  Hist.  C^arollna,  884,  repr.  1860.  Punp- 
teeoacli.— Lawson  (1709),  map.  in  Hawks,  N.  C., 
n.li^C misprint).  Pamtioo.— Blair  (1704)  inN.C. 
(>)I.  Rec..  I.  603, 1886.  Pamtioonffh.— Doc.  of  1719. 
ibid.,  II.  342, 1886.  Pantieo.— Linscboten,  Descrip- 
lion  de  TAm^r.,  6.  1638.  PantiooM.— Keane  in 
SUnford,  Compend..  529,  1878.  Pantioouchs.— 
Ibid.  Pemblioos.— Hewat,  S.  C.  and  Qa.,  ii,  279, 
1779.  Pnnlieo.— Oldmlxon  (1708)  quoted  by  (Jar- 
roll,  Hifft.  0>11.  S.  C.  II,  459,  1836.  Pemlfoo*.— 
Airhdale  (1707)  quoted  by  Carroll,  ibid.,  89. 
P^nplieo.— Doc.  of  1681  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  I.  838, 
09^.  PemptiM.—Ogilby  (1671),  map,  in  Hawks, 
N.  C.  ir,  1K*S8.  Phamplaeo.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Rec.  I,  228.  1886. 

Pamoranos.  Given  by  Orozco  y  Berra 
(Geog.,  299,  1864)  as  a  TamaulijMin  tribe 
li\'ing  in  Texas,  n.  of  Laredo.  They  are 
meDtioned  in  1732  by  Fr.  Juan  Lozada  as 
one  of  numerous  tnbes  who  had  made 
I  with  the  Spaniards.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
DCS. — Oroeco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  294. 

Pampopai.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  Nueces  r. ,  Tex. ,  22  leagues 
from  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  with  the 
Tilijaes  on  the  same  stream  immediately 
below  them.  It  is  one  of  several  tribes 
mentioned  by  Garcfa  ( Manual,  title,  1760) 
as  speaking  the  same,  i.  e.  Coahuiltecan, 
language.  They  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  same  territory  in  1701  (Orozco  y  Ber- 
ra, Geog. ,  303, 1864 ) . 

Manuscripts  dated  in  1736-38  confirm 
the  above  statements  as  to  their  residence 
on  the  Nneces  (indicating  that  they  some  • 
times  established  themselves  to  the  s., 
even  acrosB  Rio  Frio)  and  fix  their  lati- 
tude as  probably  above  the  junction  of 
Rio  Frio  with  the  Nueces  (Gov.  Sandoval, 
.\Qg.  25, 1736,  Lamar  Papers,  Span.  MS., 
no.  31;  Testimony  of  Aug.  29, 1736;  Yndi- 
foentede  Guerra,  1736-37,  Misiones,  xxi. 


Archivo  Gen.;  Orobio  y  Basterra,  letter 
of  Apr.  26,  1738,  Historia,  lxxxiv,  Ar- 
chivoGen.).  Rivera (Proyecto,  1728) calls 
them  a  roving  tribe.  In  the  early  part 
of  the  18th  century  Pampopas  were  in 
San  Jnan  Bautista  mission,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  9  families  being  there  in  1738, 
t<^ther  with  Tilijyas  (Tilijaes),  Pitas, 
Pastalocos,  and  Mescales  ( Portillo,  Apun- 
tes  para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coanuila 
y  Texas,  283,  1888;  Moil,  Viage  de  In- 
dios.  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  3d  s.,  iv,  441, 
1856).  Fray  Antonio  de  Buenaventura 
de  Olivares,  who  in  1718  moved  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission  from  the  Rio 
Grande  and  reestablished  it  as  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero,  mentioned  the  Pampoas 
(Pampopas)  as  one  of  the  tribes  he  in- 
tended to  gather  there  (undated  MS. 
letter  to  the  Viceroy),  but  they  went 
rather  to  San  Jos<5  de  Aguavo  mi^^sion 
(q.  v.),  founded  shortly  after,  where 
thev  were  settled  with  Pastias,  Sayopines, 
ana  Tacasnanes  ( Pasnacanes  ? ) .  A  ppar- 
ently  all  these  tribes  soon  desertea  the 
mission,  but  some  Pampopas  were  taken 
back.  In  1 736  some  were  recovered  from 
rancherias  on  the  Rio  Frio,  and  in  1737 
others  from  the  Medina  (Documents,  op. 
cit).  In  1738  Orobio  y  Basterra  (op. 
cit. )  located  them  *'on  the  banks  of  Rio 
de  las  Nuezes,"  and  su^ested  enlisting 
them  in  a  campaign  agamst  the  Apache, 
thus  indicating  their  hostility  toward  that 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  rule 
with  the  Coahuiltecan  group  of  the  Texas 
coast.  The  tribe  must  have  been  small 
then,  for  Orobio  y  Basterra  counted  on 
only  200  warriors  from  this  and  three 
other  tribes  of  a  different  region.  In 
1750  Fr.  Santa  Ana  speaks  of  the  Pampo- 
pas as  quite  generally  "reduced  and  at- 
tached** to  their  mission  (Petition,  Feb.  20, 
1750,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Rspafla,  xxviii, 
140,  MS.);  in  1768  Solfs  wrote  as  though 
they  comprised  a  part  of  the  350  adult 
men  at  San  Jos6  mission  (Diario,  ibid., 
XXVII,  270);  and  in  1793  Revilla-Gigedo 
implied  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the  1 14 
neophytes  still  at  the  latter  mission  ( Carta, 
Dec  27, 1793,  in  Die.  Univ.  de  Hist,  y  de 
Geog.,  V,  447,  1853-56).  (h.  e.  b  ) 

PampapM.— Revilla-Gigedo  (1798)  quoted  bv  Ban- 
croft, Nat  Races,  i,  611, 1886.  Pampoas.— Olivares, 
1718,  op.  cit.  Pampopas.— Gov.  Sandoval  (1736), 
op.  cit.    Pampos.— Santa  Ana  (1750),  op.  cit. 

Pamanooroy .  A  villaefe of  50  inhabitants, 
belong! nj5  to  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
situated  in  1608  on  the  s.  bank  of  Pamun- 
key  r.  in  New  Kent  co.,  Va. 
Pamanooroy.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Paraoonos.— Strachey  {ca.  1612), Va.. 62, 1849. 

Pamankey  {from  pdm,  *  sloping/  slant- 
ing;-owAn',  *hiir,  *  mountain',*  high  land': 
•sloping  hiir,  or  *  rising  upland',  refer- 
ring to  a  tract  of  land  in  what  is  now 
King  William  co.,  Va.,  beginning  at  the 
junction  of  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony 
rs.  "Where  the  river  is  divided  the 
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Gerard ) .    The  leading  tribe  of  tne  Powha- 


KEI2IAH  DENNI8-PAMUNKEV. 


tan  confederacy  (q.v.  )ofVlreinia,  and  still 
keepinguparecognizedtribalorganization. 


THECXX>RA  OCTAVIA  COOK -PAMUNKEY. 

At  the  time  of  the  first  aettlement  of  Vir- 
ginia they  occupied  the  territory  about  the 
junction  of  the  Pamunkey  and  Mattapony 


rs.,  in  Kin^  William  co.,  being  estimated 
by  Smith  in  1608  to  number  nearly  300 
warriors,  or  j)erhape  a  total  of  1,000  sools. 


Their  principal  town,  deetroyed  by  the 
English  in  1625,  was  probably  not  fair 
from  the  present  West  R)int.    They  took 


a  leading  part  in  the  early  wars  with  the 
English  up  to  the  death  of  Opechanca- 
nough  (a.  v.),  and  in  consequence  were 
among  tne  ereatest  sufferers.  In  1654 
they  suffered  another  heavy  loss  in  the 
death  of  their  chief  Totopotomoi  (q.v.)f 
with  nearly  100  of  his  warriors,  who  had 
marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  English 
in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  mountain 
tribes.  In  1675  their  "queen,"  known 
as  Queen  Anne  (q.v.),  widow  of  Totopo- 
tomoi, again  furnished  help  against  the 
frontier  raiders  in  Bacon* s  rebellion .    For 


TERRILL  BRADBV  IN  DANCE  COSTUME— PAMUNKCV. 

her  8er\nce8  on  this  occasion  she  received 
special  recognition  from  the  English  eov- 
emment.  In  1722,  when  the  Pamunkey 
last  appear  in  a  public  treaty,  they  were 
said  to  number  only  about  200.  In  1781 
Jefferson  reported  them  to  number  only 
about  60,  of  tolerably  pure  blood,  but  this 
estimate  is  probably  too  low.  They  were 
then  occupying  a  state  reservation  of 
about  300  acres  in  a  bend  of  Pamunkey 
r.,  in  King  William  co.,  opposite  White 
House.  Quite  a  number  at  that  time  re- 
tained their  language.  They  still  occupy 
the  same  reservation  and  keep  up  their 
tribal  organization  under  state  super- 
vision, with  a  mixed-blood  population  of 
about  140.  They  live  chiefly  by  fishing, 
with  some  small  farming,  and  have 
entirely  lost  their  language  and  original 


characteristics. 
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.  (CO.  1S12).  Va.,  62, 1849.  P»- 
■ank.— HarrU,  Voy.  and  TniT.,  i,  888,  1705. 
Pkamka.— Ibid.,  831.  PamaiwMttk.— Hemnan, 
nap  (1C7C)  In  Repi.  on  line  between  Va.  and  Md., 
USl  PluMnkaL-Stncbey(ca.l612),ya.,d2.184d 
(iDiiprint).  Paaaaka.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ll,  66, 
Rpr.  1819.  Fimamilr  — Pota  in  Smith,  ibid.,  i,  216. 
HMaBkM.'Pory  in  Smith,  ibid.,  n,  68.  Panuum- 
kii.-BeTerle7,Va..l99,1722.  PamaTokes.— Smith, 
(1029).  Vft..  n^82,  repr.  1819.  PuBonkies.— Percy 
in  Ptnrhaa,  Pilgrtmes,  ly,  1689,  1626.  Pamioi- 
km—Writer  of  1676  in  Man.  Hist.  Soc  CoU., 
•itS  a,  IX,  166, 1K71.  Pamvikies.«Jeffei8on,  Notes, 
IT.  1794. 

PtiL  The  Coyote  gens  of  the  Pima.  See 
StooMokimaL 

Pftltt^Mb-ciDk.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  156, 
V9&.  Pta.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ui, 
954.18801 

Panaehia  (Pd-nachr-9a).  A  former  Ka- 
wU  village  in  the  San  Jacinto  mts.,  s. 
Ckl.— Barrows,  £thno-Bot  Coahoilla 
Inds.,  27,  1900. 

Pinalaehio  (cormption  of  Tarahamare 
Banalachie,  'face  place',  from  bancdd 
*  face*,  chie  the  locative,  referring  to  the 
outline  of  a  large  rock  near  by. — Lum- 
boltx.  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  211,  1902).  A 
Tarahamare  settlement  near  the  head- 
waters of  the  8.  branch  of  Rio  Nonoava, 
lat  27*»  40^,  Ion.  107*»  15^,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.    Pop.  380  in  1900. 

Paiamwiik  A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 
hank  of  Klamath  r. ,  Cal. ,  where  the  town 
of  Orleans  Bar  now  stands.     In  1852  it 

£wiMm,-A,  L,  KfiMbtr,  liifD,  I'ARi  (Yurolt 
nitiif  I,  Puiametiik  —  Ibid.  (correcL  Drtme).  Pa- 
»na-nilt.-4libbiL  MS-  Mi^^.  h.  A.  E.,  l^Si, 

Paitaa^Jit  A  8ht i#? h o n *m n  iVi v if^i on  f or- 
mtrir  occupying  a  rxiut^i^K^rable  area  in 
i£id  aroanci 'PatmcDint  viilleVf  s.  e.  Cal., 
and  esienrl'mg  s.  In  Bcatti*rt^l  ranche- 
riasi  toward  Mohave  r*  Hen^Iiaw  found 
a  few  individtial^  livinji?  at  tbe  loining 
town  of  Darwin  {Fanamint)  in  1^83,  ana 
learoi^  that  whtyat  l^  edll  s^iirvived, 
scattered  here  anil  then^  in  the  desert 
lyciitry  m.  of  Ptoiamint  vallev-  It  is  un- 
certain whether  their  atfinilie^  are  with 
the  Ute^^hemehuevi  or  Mono-Paviotso 
group  of  8hoehonean8,  but  are  here 
Disced  tentatively  with  the  former.  The 
Matarango  are  mentioned  as  a  eubdi- 
TidoD.  See  Coville  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
Oct  1892.  (h.  w.  H.f 

Oitt^-Bancioft.  Nat.  Rac.  l,  456.  1874.  Ksr 
ite'.— Henahaw.  Panamint  MS.  vocab.  B.  A.  £., 
U8S  (amerted  by  a  Panamint  to  be  their  own  tribal 
name,  butgiven  as  their  name  for  the  Shoshoni 
proper).  K»-aL— Oatschetin  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
vn.  411, 1879. 

Paaeqao.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
by  Joutel  in  1687  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of 
the  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The 
country  was  the  aboae  of  Tonkawan 
tribes,  although  Karankawan  Indians  al- 
so sometimes  roamed  there.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  Joutel  by 
the  Ebahamo,  who  were  probably  of 
Karankawan  affinity.  (a.c.f.) 

Hun.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Ck)ll.  La.. 
I.  m,  1S46.  Paanao.-^outel  (1687)  in  Margry, 
Wc,  m,  289, 1878. 


Pang  (Pdf*^  or  Pa).  The  Deer  dans  of 
the  Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Ildefonso  and 
Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex. 

Pa>-tdia.^Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  350. 1896 
^nlldefoniioform;  <d<ki»' people').  PiL-tdia.— 
Ibid.  (Santa  Clara  form). 

Paaffwa.  The  Mountain-sheep  clan  of 
the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pa'a-wa.— Stephen  m  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  88,  1891. 
Puk'-wa  woa-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vn, 
401.  1894  (vfi^l-imi=i'clan').  PaawA  wiaw^— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  688,  1901  (witlxoa- 
•clan'). 

Panhkawashtake  ('Ponca  peacemak- 
ers' ) .  The  ICHh  Osag^e  gens,  the  third  on 
the  right  or  Hangka  side  of  the  tribal  cir- 
cle, one  of  the  original  Osage  fireplaces 
(Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 1897). 
Itis  sul^ntes  are  Tsewadhe,  Washape, 
Wakedhe,  Wasetsi,  and  Khundtse. 
Ha»pa^ta.— Dorsey.  OfMLgre  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
1883.  Ha»pa>taqtsi.— Ibid.  Pa^h'ka  waoU'ip.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  234, 1897. 

Pani.  A  slave  of  Indian  race.  Accord- 
ing to  Hamilton  (quoted  by  Hale  in  Proc. 
Can.  Inst.,  n.  s.,  i,  23,  1897),  **Pani  and 
Pawnee  are  undoubtedly  the  same  word 
in  different  orthographies,"  the  Pawnee 
being  the  tribe  from  whom  the  Algon- 
qoian  and  other  Indians  of  the  great 
lakes  and  the  middle  west  obtained 
their  slaves.  It  is  thought  by  some  that 
the  Pawnee  (q.  v.)  received  their  name 
from  this  fact;  but  Dunbar  believes  that 
Pawnee  is  derived  from  parikiy  signifying 
'horn'  in  the  language  of  these  Indians. 
Cuoq  says:  ''As  most  of  the  Indian  slaves 
belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Panis  (Eng- 
lish Pawnees) y  the  name  panis  (pawnee) 
was  given  in  the  last  flSth]  century  to 
every  Indian  reduced  to  servituae." 
In  the  literature  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  relating  to  Canada  and  the 
W.  the  word  appears  as  pawnee^  pannee, 
paniy  and  in  other  forms.  See  also 
Hamilton,  Slavery  in  Canada,  Trans.  Can. 
Inst.,  I,  102,  1889-90.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Pani  Blanc.    A  former  band  of  the  Cree 
livingN.  E.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  Can. 
Paais  Blano.— Dobbs,  Hadson  Bay,  map,  86, 1744. 

Panieta.  A  pueblo  of  either  the  Tigna 
or  the  Tewa  of  New  Mexico  about  the 
cloeeof  the  16th  century.— Ofiate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  102,  1871.   - 

Paniaee.  An  Indian  medicine-man  or 
shaman.  The  word  is  used  by  Whittier 
(Bridal  of  Pennacook)  after  Hubbard  and 
Winslow.  The  former  makes  panisee  a 
synonym  of  powah  or  powmo  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Algonqman  tribes  of  New 
England.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Panit  (^a^-nlt) .  A  former  Alsea  village 
on  the  8.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Greg.— Doraey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Panka  (*Ponca*).  A  division  of  the 
Kansa  trilje. — Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  671, 
July  1885. 

Pannee.     See  Pani. 

Panpakan  ( Pan^-porkan) .    A  Maidu  vil- 
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lage  on  Deer  cr.,  near  Anthony  House, 
Nevada  co. ,  Cal.  ( r.  b.  d.  ) 

PA]ipaoaBs.—Powen  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn,420, 1874. 
PAn'-M-kuL— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Etiinol.,  in, 
282,1877. 

Panqaeohin.  A  band  of  Sanetch  in  the 
8.  B.  part  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  64  in 
1906. 

Puqiieohin.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  66, 1902.  Pank- 
weoUn.— Ibid..  808, 1879. 

Panthe.  A  former  Choctaw  town,  noted 
in  1776  by  Romans,  by  whom  it  was 
erroneously  located,  its  position  having 
evidently  been  transposed  with  that  or 
Coosha  (q.  v.).  It  was  at  the  head  of 
Ponta  cr.,  Lauderdale  co.,  Miss.  This 
town  and  Coosha  were  collectively 
known  as  the  Coosha  towns. — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  416,  1902. 
Paonte.— Romans,  Florida,  308, 1775. 

Paor.  A  i)rovince  on  the  b.  side  of 
ancient  Florida,  near  Chicora;  seen  by 
Ayllon  in  1520.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  6,  1723. 

Paouitet.  An  unidentified  tribe,  living 
probably  in  Texas  in  1690,  said  to  be  at 
war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Toho  or  Teao 
villi^.  Mentioned  i  n  the  testimony  con- 
cemmg  the  death  of  La  Salle,  by  the 
French  captives,  Pierre  and  Jean  Talion. 
See  Margry,  IMc,  in,  612,  1878. 
Lamflrlauans.— Ibid. 

Papago  (from  papdh  'beans',  6otam 
*  people ' :  *  beansmen,  *  *  bean-people  * 
(Kino,  1701,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
I,  360,  1866;  McGee  in  Coville  and  Mac- 
dougal,  Des.  Bot.  Lab. ,  1903) ;  hence  Span. 
Frijoleros.  The  name  is  often  erroneously 
connected  with 'cut-hair,  "baptized, '  etc. ) . 
A  Piman  tribe,  cUjwely  allied  to  the  Pima, 
whose  original  home  was  the  territory  s. 
and  8.  E.  of  Gila  r. ,  especially  s.  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  in  the  main  and  tributary  valleys 
of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  and  extending  w. 
and  8.  w.  across  the  desert  waste  known 
as  the  Papaguer(a,  into  Sonora,  Mexico. 
From  San  Xavier  del  Bac  to  Quitovaquita, 
one  of  their  westernmost  ranch erias,  it  is 
about  120  m.,  and  this  may  bfe  considered 
as  the  extent  of  the  settlements  in  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  during  which 
period,  owing  to  the  inhospitality  of  their 
nabitat,  they  were  less  inclined  to  village 
life  than  the  Pima.  Like  the  latter,  the 
Papago  subsist  by  agriculture,  maize, 
beans,  and  cotton  formerly  being  their 
chief  crops^  which  they  cultivated  by 
means  of  irrigation;  but  many  desert 
plants  also  contribute  to  their  food  supply, 
especially  mesquite,  the  beans  of  which 
are  eaten,  and  the  sa^aro,  pitahaya,  or 
giant  cactus  {Cereus  giganiem)^  from  the 
fruit  of  which  preserves  and  a  sirup  are 
made.  An  extensive  trade  in  salt,  taken 
from  the  great  inland  lagoons,  was  former- 
ly conducted  by  the  tribe,  the  product 
finding  ready  sale  at  Tubac  and  Tucson. 
Their  present  principal  crops  are  wheat 
and  barley.  Tney  are  also  stock-raisers; 
and    in  recent    years    many    of    them 


have  gained  a  livelihood  by  working 
as  laborers,  especially  on  railroads 
and  irrigation  aitchee.  The  Papa^ 
are  tall  and  dark-complexioned;  their 
dialect  differs  but  little  from  that  of  the 
Pima,  and  their  habits  and  customs  are 
generally  similar  except  that  the  men 
wear  the  hair  only  to  the  shoulders. 
Their  traditions  also  bear  cloee  resem- 
blance save  where  varied  by  local  color- 
ing. Like  the  Pima,  the  Papa^^  women 
are  expert  basket  makers.  Their  pottery 
is  far  mferiorto  that  of  the  Pueblos,  and 
the  designs  and  patterns  of  both  the  pot- 
tery and  the  basketry  are  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Pima.    One  of  their  favorite 

feimes,  played  with  4  sticks,  was  that 
nown  as  kint^  (Spanish  qiimce,  'fif- 
teen*), called  by  them  ghin-ifkoot  (prob- 
ably   derived    from    the   same    word). 


PAPAOO  OF  SAN   XAVIER,    ARIZONA,      (am.  U\j%.  Nat.  HigT.) 

From  early  times  the  Papago  have  been 
known  as  a  frugal  and  peaceable  people, 
although  they  by  no  means  lacked  bravery 
when  oppreissecl  by  their  enemies,  the 
Apache,  from  whose  raids  they  suffered 
severely.  Their  typical  dwelling  is  dome 
shapeii,  consisting  of  a  framework  of  sap- 
lings, thatched  with  grass  or  leafy  shrubs, 
with  an  adjacent  shelter  or '  ramada. 
These  lodges  are  from  12  to  20  ft  in  di- 
ameter, and  sometimes  the  roof  is  flat- 
tened and  covered  with  earth. 

The  Papago  in  the  U.  S.  numbered  4,981 
in  1906,  distributed  as  follows:  Under  the 
Pima  school  superintendent  (Gila  Bend 
res.),  2,233;  under  the  farmer  at  San 
Xavier  (Papago  res.),  523  allottees  on 
reserve,  and  2,225  in  Pima  co.    In  addi- 
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tion,  859  Papago  were  officially  reported 
in  Sonorm,  Mexico,  in  1900,  bat  this  is 
probably  a  low  eetimate  of  their  true 
namber  in  that  state. 

The  Papago  BabdivisioDS  and  settle- 
mentSySo  far  as  known,  are:  Acachin,  Al- 
calde, Ana,  Anicam,  Areitorae,  Ati,  Ba- 
baeaqoi,  Bacapa,  Baipia,  Bajio,  Batequi, 
Boco  del  Arroyo,  Catx>rca,  Caea  Chimir, 
Oahoabi,  Canoa,  Casca,  Charco,  Chioro, 
Chnba,  Coca,  Comohuabi,  Cope,  Cubac, 
Cuitciabaqoi,  Coitoat,  Cujant,  Cumaro, 
Elogfio,  Freenal,  Guadalupe,  Gubo,  Jua- 
jopa,  Junoetaca,  Macombo,  Meequite,  Mil- 
pai^  Xariz,  Oapars,  Ocaboa,  Oiaur,  Onia, 
Ooltan,  Otean,  Perigoa,  Perinimo,  Plato, 
Poeo  Blanco,  Poeo  Verde,  Pnrificaci6n  (?) , 
Qoitovaqaita,  Raton,  San  Bonifacius,  San 
Coeme,  Sand  Papago,  San  Ignacio  (?),  San 
I^azaro,  San  L.nis  Babi  (?),  San  Martin, 
San  Rafael,  Santa  Barbara  (?),  Santa 
Rosa,  Saric  (?),  Saacita,  Shuuk,  Sierra 
Blanca,  Soba,  Sonoita,  Tachilta,  Tacoui- 
aon,  Tecolote,  Tubasa,  Tubutama,  Valle, 
Zafiiga.  (f.  w.  h.) 

B— -■— yl>. — MeG«e  in  Oovllle  and  Maodougal. 
Deft.  Bot.  lAb.,   16.    1908  (tranal.   of  aboriginAl 


)-,»• 


B.— Ibid. 


jtdeiwImivS   OT. 

tOPt  Fmpetw^  III,  7%  l.^JU, 


Hato-ML— T  h  o  m  a  8 , 

ISfiftTYniria  TiiiinoV 


,  in  N.  A..  ITH,  ix!-.,  .  ^uife- 

1  by  BaDdvllpriji  An  h. 
Pi^pibi  Q  ta w  u . — Mu  v^'  r^ 


MeslQD,   ti.    aOQ.     lesaS.    Pftpkbpr-Mota- radii  [», 


.— Morel  iT,  Fn^il  HiM  Or  hi?,  -iG.nTii. 

^j.-^L<*thAm    In    Trana.    Phllol.    ^h\ 

.  m,  l«B«  {c&h    F* >F»«e«.— Box ,  Ad Tt*u t . . 

WSi.WKtt^  ^hpage ■  ■ .  — Tmy Utr  In  C&K  FiLnurr,  .hiin- 


at-  (fMifi*  stalled  1-v  ne jjifhbJirlinj  rw^fj^k*!.  tu- 
"     * itlieSrt'    " 


»  A-f  their  tribnl  Tiam^r.    PapoJii 
mjkr,  Mexkij>  ii,  ^,  Wak    Ftpifa'o.-- 

lE^  IM.  B^«jo*.-'Hutt,  Knrte  Kunl  Am.,  }^\. 
¥m^\i\im  — telelmay  t  {IT4C»  tinfiti.^il  by  Eiinih  litr 
in  Arch-  laet,  Papief*,  in,  74,  lSiS(L  PfcpMu.—A.  L. 
finut.  InfH  tS^rri  tmm*:).  Fipa-OUm.— MsH.  rtf 
l?i$4  quoted  bv  Bani-l^'lli^r  Irii  .\rrh.  Irii^I,  P^ikti?, 
in.  72  LS^J.     ^pa^KwUin,— liijrln  Fra-Avn.  ^ti-  ITfi^. 

„'_,  „ ^    Fapmp-OtajEu     i^^nl-.li'.i  lu  .y., ...  ^u-i. 

Papen.op.cit.,72.  PapaTiootam.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog..  353, 1861.  FapaToa.— Mota-Padilla,  Hiftt.  de 
la  Cooq., 961, 1742.  Pi^awar.— PatUe,  Pen;.  Narr., 
a.  1833.  Papajoa.~Mayer,  Mexico,  ii.  800, 1853. 
I.— Otoseco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  858,  1864.    Par 


!».— Gray,  So.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  56. 1856. 
Paaatetaa.— Man^  (1699)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Aiiland  N.  M. , 358. 1889.  Kmaa  frQoUrM.— Kino 
iea.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  860,  1856. 
iaiWana— ten  Kate.  Reixen  in  N.  A.,  197,  1885 
U^'fland  bouaes*:  Apache  name).  Bl-ka-aa.— 
White,  MS.  Hist.  Apachea,  B.  A.  £.,  1875  (trans, 
'bare-footed  Indians':  Apache  name  for  Pima, 
Papaxo.  and  Maricopa ) .  Ta'hba.— Gatschct,  Yuma 
rachstamni.  86, 1886  ( Yavapai  name).  T£yp«.~ 
ipaauua.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  160. 
1885  (Maricopa  name).  Texpamait.— ten  Kate, 
Synonymic.  5,  1884  (Maricopa  name).  T<bo- 
08klaB.~ten  Kate.ReixeninN.  A.,  28, 1885  ( 'people 
of  the  desert ' :  own  name) .  Vaisciwiii .— Poston  in 
Ind.  All.  B^.,  1^  1864  (•  * Christiaiu').  Widshi 


^>ncl 
Ibid. 


itikapa.— White    quoted    by   Gatschet.    Yuma- 
Sprachstamm,  1886  (Ton to  name). 

Papagonk  (Lenape:  papegank,  *at  the 
pond. '  — Gerard ) .  A  band  found  in  U later 
CO. ,  N.  Y. ,  doubtless  the  same  as  is  placed 
on  Lotter's  map  of  1777  on  the  e.  branch 
of  Delaware  r. ,  near  the  present  Pepacton, 
Delaware  co.  They  were  probably  a 
part  of  the  Munsee. 


Papaooaek.— Lotter.  Map  of  N.  Y.  and  N.  J..  1777. 
Pasafoaek.— Tryon  (1778)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  255,J872.    Papagoak.— Trvon 


(1774)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vili.  461, 1857.  Pop- 
a^timk-Johnson  (1771),  ibid..  287. 

Papigiohio       ( '  drinking  -  much  -  beer 

Elace. ' — Lumholtz ) .   A  Tarahumare  pue- 
lo  near  Nofogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico; pop.  838  in  1900. 

PapagioUo.— LumholU,  infn.  1894.  Pap^iohie.— 
Orosco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  828,  1864. 

Papakeeoha  ('flat  belly \  i.  e.  a  bed- 
bug). A  Miami  chief  whose  village,  com- 
monly known  as  Flat  Belly's  Village,  was 
E.  of  Turkey  lake,  at  the  present  Indian 
Village,  Noble  co.,  Ind.  (j.  p.  d.  ) 

put  BeUy'i  yillafs.— Miflriminewa  treaty  ( 18261in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  495,  1873.  Pa-hsdke-teVa  Vil- 
lage.—Hough,  map  in  Ind.  C^eol.  Rep.,  1882  (mis- 
print).   Pi-p»-kee'-cha.— J.  P.  Dunn,  infn,  1907. 

Papanaoai.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  b. 
Mexico  or  s.  Texas,  probably  Ck)ahuilte- 
can,  members  of  which  were  gathered 
into  San  Bernardo  mission  in  Coahuila. — 
Qrozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  308,  1864.  See 
Paachiquif  Pacudchiam. 

Papatfniaro.  A  former  Tepehuane 
pueblo  in  w.  Durango,  Mexico,  on  the  s. 
branch  of  Rio  Nazas,  probably  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Santiago.  It  was  the 
seat  of  a  Jesuit  mission  founded  by  Gero- 
nimo  Ramirez  in  1596,  but  was  abandoned 
in  1616  on  account  of  Toboeo  raids,  and 
was  subsequently  temporarily  repeopled 
with  Eudeve. 

Bantiafo  Papaiqiiiaro.— Orozoo  y  Berra,  Geog., 
318, 1864. 

Papiak  {Pdpidk').  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  wS.,  474, 
1900. 

Papigoohio  f*  snipe  town.* — Froebel). 
A  former  Taranumare  settlement  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Villa  de  ia  Concepci6n, 
on  the  upper  Rio  Papigochi,  in  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  lat.  28°  45^, 
Ion.  108*»  30'.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864. 

Papinaohoii  ( Opdpinagwa^  *  they  cause 
you  to  laugh.' — Hewitt).  A  Montagnais 
tribe  or  division  living  in  the  17th 
century  about  the  headwaters  of 
Papinachois  r.,  n.  of  the  Bersiamite. 
They  visited  Tadoussac  and  received 
religious  instruction  from  the  mission- 
aries, and  by  1664  the  latter  had  pen- 
etrated their  country,  finding  them 
tractable  and  inoffensive.  Charlevoix 
believed  that  this  and  other  tribes  of  the 
same  section  had  become  extinct  in  his 
day.  As  late  as  1721  they  joined  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts. 
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Chauvi^erie  mentions  a  people  of  the 
same  name  living  n.  of  L.  Superior  in 
1736,  numbering  2o  warriors  and  having 
the  hare  as  their  totem,  but  these  were  a 

llL-itllH  t  pOitpll.  (.1.   M.l 

OupapiDJicliotie k. — J  es .  Rul  .im ^.  1^ ,  ]  fi^'»^ .  8po.pinA- 
cmlkiVlii .  —J  i^^ .  Rtjl .  Ifi^l ,  &.  18.>H.  Oupapi  njifilii  8ku .  — 
DucTt'UX  111  N.    Y.    Dot:.  CuS.  Hnt  ,  x,  170,  liut<% 

lYlbes,  iil^m,  1H54.  Fftpinactftui.— <"hauviirtic*r!t? 
ilTAti}  qiiolefi  bv  St'lUKiJi-rzift,  I  ml  Tribesi,  tji,  li&ti, 
1853.  tupinwrb*!.— I>oc,  ot  17  IS  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hl»t,,x,  170,  is.vt.  PipbKwshioij.— Jew.  Rel.  1660. 
3.  185ft.  Papinftchi&ekhi.^kv.  Ri-1.  1G12,  SS,  185g. 
PEeiamoboii,— BiiUliMiui't  \]tM',\)  quihtml  bj  HIml. 
Uib.  Periin,,  II.  'JQ,  imi\.  Tapinftkioiaea.— J^.  Eel 
imi,  l\,  1  SoS.  F»piii*fcoi*-"<J ha i J viifti t* rie  fl 736)  i 0 
N,  y.  Hoc.  OjJ,  llff,t.,  it,  10o4,  !&&&.  Fi.pliiia- 
ehMi— BAcquevill*:  de  la  Pothert«i  i,  207.  17^^. 
F&pip«nutboim. — Liihoiitiin,  New  Vov.,  [,  207, 
1703.  PipirimMl'ak,— Joa.  Rel  1640,  12,  185ft. 
PiLpiTUhu  ■— BiirciA,  Eiumyo^  184.  1723.  F&poiLfl- 
dies. — Ibid.,  1H3,    Fopinoibe^*. — .^vlumlemh.  U^^- 

Papisoone.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Rappahannock,  in  King  George  co., 
Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Papka.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  shore  of  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska. 

P^pkamut.— Spurr  and  Post  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902  {mtU^^mitU,  'people'). 

Pappoofle.  An  Indian  infant,  a  child; 
written  also  papoose.  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  gives  papoos  as  the  word  for  child 
in  the  Narra^mset  dialect  of  Algonquian; 
Wood  (1634J  has  pappouse;  Eliot  uses 
for  child  or  infant  peisseSj  and  Trumbull 
(Words  derived  from  Ind.  Languages,  27, 
1872)  thinks  that  pappoose  may  oe  de- 
rived from  papeisseSf  a  reduplicative  of 
peisses.  Eliot  also  has  papeismsu,  'he  is 
very  small.'  On  the  origin  of  the  word 
Mr  W.  R.  Gerard  (inf  n,  1907)  says:  **The 
infantine  utterances  papa  and  mama 
are  very  widely  distributed  the  world 
over;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  papu 
was  the  Narraganset  infant's  way  of  utter- 
ing the  syllables  that  in  the  mouths  of 
most  infants  are  heard  as  pdpa.  To  this 
the  Indians  may  have  added  the  diminu- 
tive suffix  -es^  making  papiies^  and  used 
the  word  as  the  name  for  a  little  child. 
Papues  comes  very  near  in  sound  to 
papoose,  a  word  which  cannot  be  referred 
to  any  known  Algonquian  root.  There 
is  a  curious  resemblance  between  the 
word  and  the  Latin  piipus,  *  child*.  The 
word  has  become  widely  known  and 
applied.  Burton  (Highlands  of  the 
Brazil),  in  speaking  of  the  young  of  the 
tapir,  says:  *and  the  calf  [is  called] 
Tapy'ra  Curumim  Ocn,  Papoose  of  the 
big  Tapir.'  Peter  Smith,  in  his  Medical 
Facts  (1813),  applied  it  to  the  root  of 
Caulophyllum  thaiictroides,  the  blue  cohosh, 
because  it  was  used  by  Indian  women  to 
facilitate  parturition.  The  word  has  also 
been  used  as  a  verb,  thus,  Winthrop 
(Canoe  and  Saddle,  1862)  has:  '  This  fash- 


ionable [infant]  was  papoo^d  in  a  tight- 
swathing  wicker-work  case.  * ' '  The  word 
pappoose  has  been  carried  by  white  settlers 
to  the  extreme  W.^  and  has  found  lodg- 
ment in  local  varieties  of  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon. From  pappoose  have  been  named 
pappoose  frame,  an  Indian  cradle,  and  pap- 
pooseroot,  the  blue  cohosh  ( CaxdophyUum 
thalictroides),  (a.  p.  c.) 

Par^je  (Span.:  *  place,'  'residence'). 
A  former  summer  village  of  the  Laguna 
Indians,  now  a  permanently  occupied 
pueblo  of  that  tribe,  situated  6  m.  n.  nw. 
of  Laguna,  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.  Native 
name,  Tsimund,  referring  to  a  black  hill 
near  by. 

Paraie. — Pradt  quoted  bv  Hodge  In  Am.  Anthrop., 
IV.  »^,  1891.  Parini.— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1903,  614, 
1904.  See-mTin-ah.— -Pradt,  op.  cit.  Trinnin^. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895. 

Paraniguta  { Pa-ran^ -i-gtUs,  'people  of 
the  marshy  spring').  A  Paiute  band 
formerly  living  in  the  valley  of  the  same 
name  in  s.  e.  Nevada;  pop.  171  in  1873. — 
Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 1874. 
Pah  Ranacata.— Head  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 174, 
1868.  Pah-ri£n-ni.— Whipple  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
in,  pt.  8, 16, 1854.  Pah-Reneg^Utes.— Sale  in  Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.,  153,  1865.  ParaaMrats.— Gatschet  in 
Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  410, 1879. 

Parantonei.  A  tribe  of  which  21  were 
reported  in  1794  at  Espiritu  Santo  de 
Zuftiga  mission,  Texas,  by  Fr.  Juan  Jos6 
Aguilar.  They  were  with  Jaranames 
(Aranames),  Tamiques,  Prietos,  Brazos 
largos^  Yende  flechas,  and  Gumpusas,  ail 
of  which  were  said  to  have  been  subtribes 
of  the  Jaranames  (Portillo,  Apuntes  para 
la  Hist.  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas, 
308,  1888).  (h.  e.  B.) 

Paratheei.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels, 
113,  1816)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  living 
apparently  on  Red  r.,  n.  w.  Texas.  Not 
identifiable  and  probably  mythical. 

Parobaqae.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coa- 
huiltecan,  mentioned  in  1675  by  Fernando 
del  Bosque.  They,  with  the  Catujanos, 
Tiliiaes,  and  Apes,  are^said  to  have  occu- 
pied the  country  n.  e.  from  Monclova 
across  the  Rio  Grande  (Exped.,  in  Nat. 
Geog.  Mag.,  xiv,  347,  1903).  They  were 
mentioned  by  Massanet  in  1690  in  his  list 
of  tribes,  and  in  1691  were  said  by  him  to 
have  lived  between  the  Sabinas  and  the 
Rio  Grande.  On  his  expedition  to  the 
Hasinai  country  from  San  Salvador  del 
Yalle  de  Santiago,  he  met  them  about 
10  leagues  s.  of  the  Rio  Grande.  They, 
with  Mescaleros,  Yoricas,  Chomes,  Ala- 
chomes,  and  Pamais  (Pamayes?)  accom- 
panied the  Spanish  party  several  days. 
Massanet  said  thejr  were  wanderers,  with- 
out agriculture,  living  on  buffalo  meat 
and  wild  products.  Some  words  of  these 
tribes  Massanet  recorded;  thus,  asaguan 
meant  'heart,'  and  ganapetuan,  their 
name  for  the  Rio  Grande,  meant  'laree 
body  of  water'  (Diario,  1691,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  90,  MS. ;  Yelasco, 
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Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,   1716,   ibid.. 
183).  (h.  b.  b.) 

pBchaqoM.— Temando  del  Bosque  (1675),  op.  cit 
FaniiMM.— Maaanet,  1691,  op.  cit. 

Farehed  Cora  Indimns.  A  name  indef- 
initely applied.  *  *  In  most  of  our  Ameri- 
can colonies  there  yet  remain  a  few  of 
the  natives,  who  formerly  inhabited  those 
extensive  countries  .  .  .  We  call 
them  'Parched-com-Indians,'  because 
thev  chiefly  use  it  for  bread,  are  civilized 
and  live  mostly  by  planting."-— Adair, 
Am.  Inds.,  343, 1775. 

Farehinaa.  Mentioned  by  Rivera 
(Diario,  leg.  2602,  1736)  as  a  tribe  or 
village  apparently  near  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  in  s.  Texas.  Probably  Coahuil- 
tecan. 

Farfliehe  (pron.  par^-flah).  The  ordi- 
nary skin  box  of  the  Plains  and  Rocky 
mtn.  tribes,  made  of  stiff-dreseed  raw- 
hide from  which  the  hair  has  been  re- 
nioved.  It  is  nsuallv  of  rectangular 
shape,  varying  from  2  by  3  ft  in  size  for 
the  largest  boxes — used  as  clothes  trunks, 
for  storing  food,  etc — to  small  pouches 


PMin.£CHE  PACnNfi-CAtE  OF  THE  PLAINS  TRIBES. 


for  holdingpaints,  mirrors,  or  other  toilet 
article  Tnoae  used  for  storing  cloth- 
ing are  made  in  pairs,  two  to  each  bed 
in  the  tipi,  by  trimming  the  rawhide  to 
proper  form  while  still  pliable,  folding 
over  the  edges  upon  each  other,  and 
fastening  them  in  place  by  means  of 
string  of  skins  passeci  through  holes  near 
the  sides.  The  surface  is  painted  with 
designs  in  various  colors,  and  at  times  a 
fringe  is  added.  Round  boxes,  somewhat 
resembling  a  quiver  in  shape,  are  made 
of  the  same  material  for  holding  feathers 
and  decorative  war-bonnets.  In  other 
sections  baskets  of  various  kinds,  boxes  of 
bark  or  matting,  or  bags  of  grass  or  soft- 
dressed  skin,  took  the  place  of  parfl^che. 
The  word  is  of  doubtful  origin,  but  as 
commonly  spelled  appears  in  French  nar- 
ratives as  early  as  1700,  and  is  probably 
from  some  old  French  root,  possiblv  from 
parer  *  to  parry,  ^ftiche  *arrow,  *  in  reference 
originally  to  the  shield  or  body-armor  of 
rawhide.  See  Boxes  and  Chealiy  Rawhide, 
RecepUMcUs^  Skm^ressing.  (  j.  m.  ) 


Paritear.  One  of  the  four  divisions  of 
the  Crow  tribe,  according  to  Lewis  and 
Clark. 

Pa-x«M-«ar.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Disoov..  40,  1806; 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  103, 1906. 

Parka.  A  dress  of  bird  or  seal  skin  worn 
as  an  outside  garment  by  the  Eskimo  of 
the  N.  W.  coast  of  America;  from  the  name 
of  this  article  in  the  Aleut  dialect  of  the 
Eskimo  language.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Parkeenanxn  (Par-kee-na-um,  *  water  peo- 
ple * ) .  Given  by  Neighbors  ( Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  127, 1852)  as  a  division  of 
the  Comanche.  The  name,  which  is  not 
recognized  by  the  Comanche,  may  possi- 
bly have  been  intended  for  Pagatsu,  q.  v. 

Parker,  Eli  Bamael.  A  mixed -blood 
Seneca  of  the  Wolf  clan,  son  of  Chief 
William  Parker  and  grandson  of  the 
celebrated  Red  Jacket;  bom  on  the 
Tonawanda  res.,  N.  Y.,  in  1828.  His 
Seneca  name  was  Hasanoanda,  *  Coming 
to  the  Front,'  but  on  receiving  the  offi- 
cial title  Deionin*hoga''w6°  ('it  holds 
the  door  open),  when  he  became 
eighth  chief  of  the  tribe,  he  laid  the 
other  aside.  Parker  was  educated  in 
the  common  schools,  studied  civil  engi- 
neering, and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War  was  employed  as  engineer  on  a  Gov- 
ernment building  at  Galena,  III.,  then 
the  home  of  Ulysses  S.  Grant.  A  friend- 
ship sprung  up  between  the  two  which 
continued  after  both  joined  the  Union 
Army  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Parker's  distinguished  service  in  the 
Vicksburg  campaign  led  to  his  selection 
by  Grant  as  a  member  of  his  staff.  In 
May,  1863,  he  became  assistant  adjutant- 
general,  with  the  rank  of  captain,  and 
was  afterward  secretary  to  (xen.  Grant 
until  the  close  of  the  war.  On  Apr.  9, 
1865,  he  became  brigadier -general  of 
volunteers;  in  1866,  a  first  lieutenant  of 
cavalry  in  the  United  States  Army,  and 
on  Mar.  2, 1867,  captain,  major,  lieutenant- 
colonel,  and  bripidier-general.  By  rea- 
son of  their  intimate  relations,  as  well 
as  of  Parker's  excellent  handwriting. 
Grant  intrusted  him  while  his  secretary 
with  both  his  personal  and  official  cor- 
respondence. It  was  thus  that  at  Lee's 
surrender  Parker  engrossed  the  articles 
of  capitulation  that  were  signed  by 
Grant  and  accepted  by  the  Confeder- 
ate general.  Parker  resigned  from  the 
Army  in  1869  to  accept  from  President 
Grant  an  appointment  as  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Aftairs.  lie  retired  from  pub- 
lic life  in  1871,  and  practised  his  profes- 
sion until  his  death,  at  Fairfield,  CJonn., 
Aug.  21,  1895.  General  Parker  was  an 
intimate  friend  of  Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the 
ethnologist,  and  his  efficient  coworker 
in  preparing  his  ''League  of  the  Iroquois," 
first  published    in    1851.     **The  recog- 
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nized  authority  and  valae  of  this  book 
are  due  to  the  work  of  Parker,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  Morgan.  As  a  sachem  Parker 
had  full  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of 
his  people,  and  as  a  man  of  education 
and  culture  he  had  both  the  interest  and 
ability  necessary  to  make  those  institu- 
tions known  to  civilized  man  as  no  ordi- 
nary interpreter  could  have  done." 
Parker  had  a  sister,  Miss  Caroline  G. 
Parker  (Gahano,  'Hanging  Flower*), 
and  a  younger  brother,  Nicholas,  both  of 
whom  the  General  survived.  Miss  Par- 
ker (sometimes,  without  reason,  referred 
to  as  *' Queen  of  the  Senecas")  married 
John  Mountpleasant,  a  Tuscarora.  Con- 
sult Moi^j^an,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  a 
new  edition  edited  and  annotated  by 
Herbert  M.  Lloyd,  New  York,  1904. 

Parker,  daana  (from  Comanche  hvaina, 
'fragrant,'  joinea  to  his  mother's  family 
name).  The  principal  chief  of  the  Co- 
manche, son  of  a  Comanche  chief  and  a 
white  captive  woman.  His  father,  No- 
koni,  'wanderer,'  was  the  leader  of  the 
Kwahadi  division,  the  wildest  and  most 
hostile  portion  of  the  tribe  and  the 
most  inveterate  raiders  alon^j^  the  Texas 
border.  In  one  of  the  incursions,  in  the 
summer  of  1835,  the  Comanche  attacked 
a  small  settlement  on  Navasota  r.,  in  e. 
Texas,  known  from  its  founder  as  Park- 
er's Fort,  and  carried  off  2  children  of 
Parker  himself,  one  of  whom,  Cynthia 
Ann  Parker,  then  about  12  years  of  age, 
became  later  the  wife  of  the  chief  and 
the  mother  of  Quana,  bom  about  1845. 
The  mother,  with  a  younger  infant, 
was  afterward  rescued  by  the  troops 
and  brought  back  to  Texas,  where  both 
soon  died.  Quana  grew  up  with  the 
tribe,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father  rap- 
idly rose  to  commanding  influence.  The 
Kwahadi  band  refused  to  enter  into  the 
Medicine  Lodge  treaty  of  1867,  by  which 
the  Comanche,  Kiowa  Apache,  Chey- 
enne, and  Arapaho  were  assigned  to 
reservations,  ana  continued  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing element  until  1874,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  depredations  of  an 
organized  company  of  white  buffalo 
hunters,  Quana  himself  mustered  the 
warriors  of  the  Comanche  and  Chevenne, 
with  about  half  the  Kiowa  and  some 
portion  of  the  other  two  tribes,  for  resis- 
tance. The  campaign  began  June  24, 
1874,  with  an  attack  led  by  Quana  in 
person  at  the  head  of  700  confederate 
warriors  against  the  buffalo  hunters, 
who  were  strongly  intrenched  in  a  fort 
known  as  the  Adobe  Walls,  on  the  South 
Canadian  in  the  Texas  panhandle.  In 
addition  to  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  thick  walls,  tne  white  hunters  had  a 
small  field-piece  which  they  used  with 
such  good  effect  that  after  a  siege  lasting 
all  day  the  Indians  were  obliged  to  retire 


with  considerable  loss.  The  war  thus 
begun  continued  along  the  whole  border 
s.  of  Kansas  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
next  year,  when,  being  hard  pressed  by 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Mackenzie,  most 
of  the  nostiles  surrendered.  Quana, 
however,  kept  his  band  out  upon  the 
Staked  plain  for  2  years  longer,  when  he 
also  came  in.  Recognizing  the  inevit- 
able, he  set  about  making  the  best  of 
the  new  conditions,  and  being  still  young 
and  with  the  inherited  intelligence  of  his 
white  ancestry,  he  ouickly  adapted  him- 
self so  well  to  the  white  man's  road  as  to 
become  a  most  efficient  factor  in  leading 
his  people  up  to  civilization.  Through 
his  influence  the  confederated  tril^ 
adopted  the  policy  of  leasing  the  surplus 
pasture  lauds,  by  which  a  large  annual 
income  was  added  to  their  revenues.  He 
has-  popularized  education,  encouraged 
house  building  and  agriculture,  and  dis- 
couraged dissipation  and  savage  extrava- 
g^ances,  while  nolding  strictly  to  his  na- 
tive beliefs  and  ceremonies.  Polygamy, 
being  customary  in  his  tribe,  he  has  sev 
eral  wives  and  a  number  of  children,  all 
of  whom,  of  proper  age,  have  received 
a  school  education,  and  one  or  two  of 
whom  have  married  white  men.  For 
nearly  30  years  he  has  been  the  most 
prominent  and  influential  figure  among 
the  3  confederated  tribes  in  all  leases, 
treaty  negotiations,  and  other  public 
business  with  the  Grovemment,  and  in 
this  capacity  has  made  repeated  visits  to 
Washington,  besides  having  traveled  ex- 
tensively in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
Besides  his  native  language  he  speaks 
both  English  and  Spanish  fairly  well. 
He  now  lives  in  a  lai^  and  comfortable 
house,  surrounded  by  well-cultivated 
fields,  about  12  m.  w.  of  Ft  Sill,  Okla. 
Quanah,  a  town  in  n.  Texas,  was  named 
in  his  honor.  (j.  m.  ) 

Partooao.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  ^San  Buenaven- 
tura) ,  Ventura  co. ,  Cal . ,  i  n  1 542.  Placed 
by  Taylor  at  the  Indian  cemetery  on  the 
mesa  of  the  Goleta  farm. 
Piltooao.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17,  1868. 
PartooM— Oabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Ck>lec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181, 1857.   Partooae.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 

Pamguna  ( Pa-ru^-gum^  *  marsh  people* ) . 
A  Paiute  band  formerly  near  Parawan, 
s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  27  in  1873. 
Parawan.--8mithson.  Misc.  Ck)ll.,  xiv,  39,  1878. 
Parawat  Tataa.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  578, 1861. 
Pa-ra'-gnnt.— Powell  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1873, 50, 1874. 

Panimpaiata  (Pa-room^-pai-ats,  *  people 
of  the  meadows').  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e.  Nev. ; 
pop.  35  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  50,  1874. 

Pammpata  {Pa-room^ -pats).  A  Paiute 
band  formerl]^  at  Parum  spring,  s.  b. 
Nev. ;  pop.  56  in  1873,  including  tne  Noff- 
wats.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50, 
1874. 
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PasftkiuLaBum  {Parm-kun-A^-numf  'pull- 
ing com/  according  to  Moi^ntn;  but 
properlv  pnskunemait  *  pulling  by  hand' 
and  re/erring  to  com  or  anything  else 
inanimate.— <Terard).  A  Bub-clan  of  the 
Dela  wares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 1877. 

Pasalyes.  A  former  tribe  of  K.  B.  Mex- 
ico or  s.  Texas,  probably  Ck>ahuiltecan, 
members  of  which  were  gathered  into 
Naeetra  Sefkora  de  loe  Dolores  de  la  Punta 
mission,  at  Lampazos,  n.  Nuevo  Leon. 
FualTM.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  SOS,  1864.  Pm- 
taWe.— MnaBanet  (1690)  in  Dictomen  Fiscal.  Nov. 
80, 1716,  MS.  cited  by  H.  £.  Bolton,  infn,  1906. 

Paaara.    Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Fa»-M*-roo.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 1860. 

Pasaaghtaeook.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  York  r.,  in  King  and  Queen  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Faseagoula  ( Choctaw :  *  bread  people  * , 
from  pw^  'bread,'  okla  'peopfeM.  A 
small  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  livinjg 
on  Pascagoula  r.  in  s.  Mississippi,  in  inti- 
mate connection  with  the  Biloxi,  but 
now  extinct  as  a  separate  division.  As 
no  vocabulary  of  their  langua^  has  been 
preserved,  nor  their  own  tnbal  name, 
their  ethnic  relations  are  conjectural; 
but  from  their  intimate  connection  from 
1699  to  the  19th  century  with  the  Biloxi, 
it  is  possible  that  they  were  Siouan. 

The  first  mention  of  them  is  that  of 
Iberville  in  1699  (Margry,  IMc.,  iv,  193, 
1880),  who  refers  to  the  village  of  the 
Bilocchy  (Biloxi),    Pascoboula   (Pasca- 

§>ala},  and  Moctobi,  to  reach  which  from 
iloxi  bay  took  2i  days.  There  were 
really  three  villages,  and  a  little  farther 
on  (ibid.,  195) ,  he  speaks  of  the  three  as 
being  on  Pascagoula  r.,  a  short  distance 
apart.  As  the  three  together,  according 
to  Sauvole  (ibid.,  451),  did  not  contain 
more  than  20  cabins,  the  estimate  of  100 
families  is  ample.  About  1764,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Biloxi  and  several  other 
tribes,  they  determined  to  leave  the 
neighborhood  of  Mobile,  and  in  1784  were 
found  settled  on  the  b.  side  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, 10  m.  above  the  villa^  of  the 
Tunica.  Together  with  the  neighboring 
Biloxi  they  were  estimated  at  20  war- 
riors, probably  about  75  souls.  Before 
1791,  however,  they  had  moved  up  Red 
r.  and  settled  at  the  confluence  of  that 
stream  with  Bayou  Rigolet  du  Bon  Dieu. 
The  name  of  their  chief  at  that  time  was 
Da  Blanc.  About  1795  they  sold  their 
lands  here  to  Miller  and  Fulton,  and  fol- 
lowed the  Biloxi  to  Bayou  Bceuf,  settling 
between  them  and  the  Choctaw.  Later 
t^ey  sold  these  lands  to  the  same  parties, 
the  sale  being  confirmed  by  the  United 
States  in  1805,  but  probably  continued  to 
reside  in  the  neighborhood,  where  they 
died  off  or  became  incorporated  with  the 
3iloxi    and   Choctaw.     Morse  in  1822 


enumerated  three  distinct  bands  of  Pas- 
cagoula, two  on  Red  r.  and  a  third  on  a 
branch  of  the  Neches,  aggr^ting  240 
souls;  but  probably  some  mistake  was 
made,  as  the  Biloxi  are  given  as  numb€a^ 
ing  only  70.  (  a.  s.  o.    j.  b.  s. ) 

Brtad  Hatioa.— OallAtin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
n,  116. 1836.  Bredl]ratioB.-Bogg8(179S)lnAm.8t. 
Papers.  Ind.  Aff..  I,  449. 1882  (misprint).  Hbki- 
|£Ul— Gatschet,  Biloxi  MS.,  1886  (Biloxi  name). 
Vation  of  Bread.— Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  128, 1816. 
Paoha-cfloaaa.— Jefferys.  Fr.  Doms.  Am.,  pt  i, 
162,1761.  Paoha-Ocoalas.—LePa^du  Prats,  La.. 
II,  214,  1758.  Pasagoala.— Ooxe.  Carolana,  map, 
1741.  PssflSfanlsi.— Schermerhom  ( 1812)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll..  11,  27,  1814  (misprint).     Pasoa^ 
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golas.— Siblev.  Hist.  Sketches.  83.  1806.  Pasear 
foalas.— P^nicaut  (1699)  in  French,  Hist  Coll. 
La.,  n.  8..  I,  88, 1869.  Pasea  Omolas.— Oallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc.,  ii,  115.  1836.  Pasoa  Ooeo- 
las.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 
1854.  PascarOoooolos.— Romans,  Florida,  101, 1775. 
Pasooboala.— IbervUle  (1700)  in  Margry,  D6c..  iv, 
427,  1880.  Paaoomlas.— Sibley  (1805)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  725.  1832.  Paskafoolas.— 
Dumont  La.,  i,  185, 1763.  Pasksgniia  — Qatschet 
infn  (Caddo  form).  Paspa^las.— Woodward, 
Reminis.,  25, 1850.  Paaoagolas.— Lewig^  Tray.,  206, 
1809. 

Pat6e|nui.    A  former  Grabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  m  Loe  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  the 
site  of  the  present  San  Fernando. 
Pasce(iia.~Rled  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  In  Cal. 
Farmer.  June  8. 1860.    Pasaoff-na.— Ibid..  Jan.  11, 


1861.  AisheckBa.— Ibid..  May  11,  186A.  Pash' 
iacmiL— A.  L.  Kroeber,inrn,  1905  (LuiseQo  name). 

PashagatawiMonk  (PahegeAwiigy  pi.  for 
*deer*).  Given  as  the  Elk  gens  of  the 
Sank. 

Pft-sha'-fa-sa-wis-so-iik.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  170. 
1877.  Peoegssiwfc.— Wm.  Jones,  inf' n.  1906  (cor- 
rect form ;  c  =»  ih). 

Paiharanaek  (apparently  peshartndk^ 
*  near  the  cove,  or  bay .  * — Gerard},  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Abnaki  in  1616,  probably  on 
the  coast  of  Maine. — Smith  (1616)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi,  107, 1837. 

Paihashe.  A  Cholovone  village  b.  of 
lower  San  Joaqnin  r.,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cho- 
lovone MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 

PatkasliMbo  (Montagnais:  tkUfiashibUy 
'swollen  river.*— GeraiS) .  A  Montagnais 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence. — Steams,  Labrador,  271, 1884. 

Paihipaho  (Pd8hipah<m<^,  'He  touches 
lightly  in  passing.' — W.  J.).  A  promi- 
nent Sauk  chief,  belon^n^  to  one  of  the 
Fish  clans,  whose  naaie  is  usually  but 
improperly  translated  **Stabber."  He 
was  born  about  1760,  and  first  came 
into  public  notice  when  he  signed,  as 
principal  chief  of  the  Sauk,  the  treaty  of 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Nov.  3,  1804,  by  which 
the  allied  Sauk  and  Foxes  ceded  to  the 
United  States  their  lands  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  This  was  the  treaty  repudi- 
ated by  Black  Hawk  and  which  ulti- 
mately brought  on  the  so-called  Black 
Hawk  war  oi  1832.  Little  is  known  of 
Bashipaho's  career  as  a  warrior,  but  it  is 

Erobable  that  he  was  highly  regarded  by 
is  tribesmen  as  a  fighting  man,  for  it 
was  nnder  his  leadership  uiat  the  Iowa 
were  defeated  in  a  decisive  battle  on  Des 
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Moinee  r.  in  May  1823,  in  which  engage- 
ment Black  Hawk  was  second  in  com- 
mand. He  was  also  the  leader  in  the  plot 
to  destroy  Ft  Madison,  Iowa,  in  1809, 
an  effort  that  failed  because  the  whites 
were  forewarned.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  vindictive  and  implacable  in  his  re- 
sentments, on  one  occasion  undertaking 
a  long  journey  for  the  purpMOse  of  killing 
the  Indian  agent  at  Prairie  du  Chien. 
Wis.,  because  the  latter  had  offended 
him;  but  his  attempt  was  thwarted  bv 
Taimah.  Pashipaho  supported  Keokuk 
in  opposing  Black  Hawk's  war  against 
the  wnites,  and  took  no  part  in  it  In 
addition  to  signing  the  St  Louis  treaty  of 
1804,  he  was  a  leading  participant  in  ne- 
gotiating subsequent  treaties  with  the 
United  States  at  Ft  Armstrong,  Rock 
Island,  111.,  Sept.  3,  1822;  Washington, 
D.  C,  Aug.  4,  1824,  and  Ft  Armstrong, 
Sept.  21,  1832.  Pashipaho  was  agam 
at  Ft  Armstrong  in  Aug.  1833,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  liberation  of  Black  Hawk 
and  his  companions,  when  in  a  speech  he 
advocated  the  peace  policy  of  Keokuk, 
remarking  that  at  one  time  he  had  ti^en 

Erisoner  tne  **  great  chief  of  the  Osages^" 
ut  had  voluntarily  released  him.  W  hile 
in  Washington,  Pashipaho's  portrait  was 
painted  by  Charles  B.  King  for  the  Indiim 
gallery  of  the  War  Department,  and  is  re- 
produced in  McKenney  and  HalPs  Indieui 
Tribes;  ten  years  later  his  portrait  was 
again  painted  by  George  Catlin.  Men- 
tion is  made  of  Pashipaho' s  presence  with 
other  Sauk  and  Fox  chiefs  in  camp  on 
Des  Moines  r.  in  1841,  when  news  of  a 
massacre  of  some  of  their  people  by  the 
Sioux  was  received.  Although  Keokuk 
was  present,  and  Pashipaho  was  then  so 
old  tnat  he  had  to  be  aided  in  mounting 
his  horse,  the  latter  led  the  pursuit  of  the 
marauders.  It  is  probable  tnat  his  death 
occurred  not  long  thereafter,  though  but 
little  is  known  of  nis  last  years  other  than 
that  he  was  much  given  to  intemperate 
habits.  He  movea  with  his  people  to 
their  reservation  in  Kansas.  Other  re- 
corded forms  of  the  name  are  Pahsha- 
paha,  Pasheparho,  Pashepawko,  Pashe- 
piho,  and  Pushee  Paho.  (c.  t.) 

Pashir.    The  Water-pebble  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
FiEahir-t'Rlnbi.— Lommis  quoted   by  Bodge   in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  852, 1896  (Valhtn  = ' people*). 

Pashka.  A  former  Modoc  settlement  on 
the  N.  w.  shore  of  Tule  or  Rhett  lake,  s.  w. 
Oreg. 

Pdwhva.— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  pt  i, 
xxxli,  1890.  Paahxamault.— Ibid,  (name  of  peo- 
ple). Plax<^— lb*<l*  Pmx<»iu^-— I^^<1-.  xxxiy 
(name  of  people). 

Patinogna.    A  former  Gabrielefio  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  called  Rancho  del  Chino. 
Paainor-iia.— RIed  (18&2)  quoted  by  Hoffman  in 
Bull.  Essex   Inst.,  xvii,  2,  1886.    " 


Ried  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  June  8, 
1860. 

Paslon.  A  former  eroup  of  Mohave 
rancherias  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Colorado,  below  the  present  Ft  Mohave, 
in  Arizona,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garc^  in  1776. 
Banolieriaa  de  la  Pasion.— Garcia,  Diary,  228,  416, 
1900. 

Paska.    A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  or 
near  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  17  in 
1897,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Paalia.-Gan.  Ind.  Aff.,  368,  1897.    A^ka.— Ibid., 
280, 1886. 

Paskwawininiwag  ( '  prairie  people' ) . 
The  Plains  Cree,  one  of  the  two  great 
subdivisions  of  the  Cree,  subdivided  into 
Sipiwininiwus  and  Mamikininiwug. 
Ammiflk-watoher-thiayoowoo. — Franklin,  Joum. 
to  Polar  Sea,  i,  168, 1824.  BaaTW  Hill  Ones.— Ibid. 
Oree  of  the  Prairie.— Morgan,  CoDsang.  anid  Affin., 
286, 1871.  OrandMpagnM.— Petitot,  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc,  ei9,  1888.  Mua-ko-ti-we-ne-wuk.— 
Morgan,  Conaang.  and  Affin.,  286,  1871.  Paak- 
wawiyiniwok.— Lacombe,  Diet,  de  la  fjangue  des 
Cris,  X,  1874.  People  of  the  Prairie.— Moivan, 
Ck>n8ang.  and  AfBn.,  286, 1871.  Plain  Oreee.— Rob- 
inson, Great  Fur  Land,  186, 1879.  Prairie-Orees.— 
Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  649, 1883.  Prairie 
Indiaiig.— Hind,  Red  River  Exped.,  151, 1860. 

Painaoanei.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living 
in  the  18th  century  with  the  Pamaques, 
near  the  Texas  coast  between  the  Nueces 
and  San  Antonio  rs.  They  were  prob- 
ably Ck)ahuiltecan,  since  they  were  very 
closely  related  to  the  Pamaques.  of  which 
tribe  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  subdivision  ( Ynforme  of 
the  College  of  Quer^taro  to  tne  Commis- 
sary General,  1754,  MS.).  In  the  early 
history  of  San  Jos4  mission,  Tacasnanes, 
perhaps  the  same,  were  taken  there,  to- 
gether with  Pampopas,  Pastias,  and 
Cha^opines,  but  they  soon  deserted  (Al- 
tamira,  opinion  of  Feb.  27,  1750,  Mem. 
Hist  Tex.,  Archivo  Gen.,  xxviii,  140, 
MS.).  In  1743  the  Pasnacanes  were  be- 
ing *  *  reduced ' '  at  the  Quer^taran  missions 
near  San  Antonio,  where  their  kinsmen, 
the  Pamaques,  had  already  been  gathered 
(Fr.  Santa  Ana  to  the  Viceroy,  Mar.  4, 
1743,  MS.);  (h.b.b.) 

Panaio<n.--Ynforme  of  1754,  op.  cit  Pana- 
eaaet.— Ibid. ,  186.  Tacananet.— Altamlra,  op.  cit. 
(identical?). 

Pasoi.  An  unidentified  tribe  or  band 
having  horses  and  living  on  lower  Mis- 
souri r.  in  1680;  probably  Siouan.— La 
Salle  (ca,  1680)  in  Margry,  D^.,  ii,  168, 
1878. 

Paipahegh.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  that  lived  between  Chick- 
ahominy  and  James  rs.,  Va.,  and  num- 
bered 200  in  1608.  It  was  with  the 
people  of  this  tribe  that  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown  came  into  most  direct  con- 
tact. 

Paspahegaa.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128,1816. 
Patpftheghet.— Sirachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  85,  1849. 
Patpaheght.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  ii,  6.  repr.  1819. 

Paspaheffh.  The  principal  villaee  of 
the  Paspahegh,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 
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of  James  r.,  in  Charlee  Cit^  co.,  Va.  It 
was  burned  by  the  Ei^lish  in  1610. 
PMpfthaff*.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  ji,  77,  repr.  1819. 
PamheKb.— Ibid..  6.  Faspahd^-Harrfs,  Voy. 
and  TiHT..  i,  896, 1706.  Paapihac— Perey  (ea.  1606) 
in  Parcbaa,  Pilgrimea,  ly,  1687,  1626.  Ta^iha.— 
Ibid. 

Paspahegh.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  s. 
bank  of  Chickahominy  r.,  in  Charles 
City  CO.,  Va.,  above  Providence  Force. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Paipikaivati  (Pa-«pi^-icat-vate,  '  water 
spring  mountain  people').  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  living  near  Toquerville, 
8.  w.  Utah;  pop.  40  m  1873.— Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Pasquatheek.  A  former  Nochpeem  vil- 
la^, probably  on  the  s.  bank  of  Hudson 
r.,  in  Dutchess  co.,  N.  Y. 
BiiyiMahftk  — Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80, 
1872.  Paaaowaahaek.— Van  der  Donclc  (1666) 
quoted  by  Buttenber,  ibid.,  72. 

Pasqaayah.  A  n  Assiniboin  villas  situ- 
ated where  Carrot  r.  enters  the  Saskatch- 
ewan, in  E.  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  The 
elder  Henry  says  that  at  the  time  of 
his  visit,  in  1775,  it  consisted  of  30  tipis. 
The  younger  Henry  (Coues,  New  Li^t, 
n,  470,  1897)  found  it  in  1808,  previous 
to  the  smallpox  epidemic,  a  place  of  gen- 
eral rendezvous  for  different  tribes. 
Paaqnayah.— Henry.  Trav.,  256, 1809.  Foaeoiao.— 
Cooea,  New  ligbt.  ii,  469,  note,  1897.  Podco- 
yae.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1,  map,  1744. 

Patquenoc  (seemingly  a  corrupt  form 
of  pcuakwen  *to  be  close  together,* + 
ok  'people.* — Gerard).  A  Weapomeioc 
villi^  in  1586,  on  the  N.  shore  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  perhaps  in  Camden  co.,  N.  C. 


Paaqneaook.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Faaqvenoke.— Dotch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  0>]. 
Hist..  l«  1856.   PaMaqnaaook.— Lane  (1566)  in  Smith 


(1629),  Va.,  I,  87.  repr.  1819.  FaMaananoka.— 
Haklayt,  Voy.  (lOW),  in,  812,  repr.  1810.  Womaa'i 
tofwm.— Lane  (1585)  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.  C,  i, 
112, 1869.  Womeaa  towne.— Lane  (1586)  in  Smith 
(1629).  Va.,  I,  87,^epr.  1819. 

PasqaL  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages,  probably  on  the 
South  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon 
in  1520. 

PaMaotank.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  living  in  1700  in  North  Carolina  on 
the  ir.  shore  of  Albemarle  sd. 
P^tfMtank.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  C^.,  883,  repr. 
1860.  Pasqaotank.*Mooney,  Siooan  Tribes  of  the 
East.  7, 1894. 

Passaoonaway.  A  chief  of  the  region 
about  Pennacook  on  Merrimac  r.  as  early 
as  1632  (Drake,  Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  278, 
1880).  In  1629  his  daughter  married 
Winnepurget,  sachem  of  Saugus,  as  told 
in  Whittier's  "Bridal  of  Pennacook." 
His  son,  Wannalancet,  was  afterward 
sachem  of  Pennacook.  According  to  the 
chronicler  Hubbard,  Passaconaway  was 
"  the  most  noted  powwow  and  sorcerer 
of  all  the  country.*'  He  formally  sub- 
mitted to  the  English  in  1644,  and  died 
at  a  very  advanced  age.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 


PaMadamkMg  (probably  from  jpcwt- 
ddmkik,  *  beyond  the  sandy  beach ',  from 
pasid  'beyond*,  amk  'sand',  ik  loca- 
tive.— Gerard).  A  Penobscot  village  at 
Nicolas  id.  in    Penobscot  r.,  near  the 

S resent  Passadumkeag,  Penobscot  co., 
[e.  The  village  was  destroyed  by  the 
English  in  1723,  and  the  inhabitants  re- 
tired to  Mattawamkeag. 
Paaaadankeaf.— VetromUe,  Abnakis,  22,  1866. 
PaMadnakae.— Gonf.  of  1786  in  Me.  Hist.  8oc.  CoIL. 
VII,  10, 1876. 

Paitamaqaoddy  {Peskltdimakddi. 
*  plenty  of  pollock. ' — Gatschet) .  A  small 
tribe  belonging  to  the  Abnaki  confederacy, 
but  speaking  nearly  the  samedialectas  the 
Malecite.  They  formerly  occupied  all  the 
r^on  about  Passamaquoddv  bay  and  on 
St  Croix  r.  and  Schoodic  lake,  on  the 
boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. Their  principal  village  was  Gun- 
asquamekook,  on  the  site  of  §t  Andrews, 
N.  B.  They  were  restricted  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  white  settlements,  and  in  1866 
were  settled  chiefly  at  Sebaik,  near  Perry, 
on  the  s.  side  of  the  bay,  and  on  Lewis 
id.  They  had  other  villages  at  Calais,  on 
Schoodic  lake  in  Washington  co..  Me., 
and  on  St  Croix  r.  in  New  Brunswick. 
They  were  estimated  at  about  150  in  1726, 
130  in  1804,  379  in  1825,  and  from  400  to 
500  in  1859.  The  Passamaouoddy  and 
Penobscot  tribes  send  to  the  Maine  legis- 
lature a  representative  who  is  permitt^  to 
Xik  bnly  on  matters  connected  with  the 
irs  of  the  Indian  reservations  ( Prince 
in  Proc  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxvi,  481, 
1897).    See  Ahnaki.  (j.  m.) 

Maohiaa  Trib«.— Winthrqp  (1688)  in  Maaiu  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  4th  B.,  ni,  292.  1866.  Maohita  trib«.— Oylea 
(1726)in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.Coll.,  111.357,1868  (applied  to 
apartof  the  Passamaquoddy  livingonMachias  r.). 
Pasamaquoda.~Pownall  (17&9),ibid..  v,  868, 1857. 
Paatamaoadie.— Willis  (ca.i830),  ibid.,  i.  27, 1865. 
Pasaamaqaoda.— Pownall  (1759),  ibid.,  v,  871, 1857. 
Passamaqoodda.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  I,  ^1824.  Pasaamaqnoddy.-Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Ctoll.,  l,  92,  1824.  Paa- 
■amaauodie.— Williamson  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
VII,  203.  1876.  Pasaameqoado.— Dudley  (1704) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  220, 1826.  Pas-sam- 
ma-quod-Asa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  app.,  2,  1824.  Pas- 
aamina4aoddiM.~Macau]eT,  N.  Y.,  ll,  162,  1829. 
Passemaqaoddv.— Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Ind.  Wars,  200. 1825.  Pas^maqaodisa.— Trumbull, 
Conn..  II,  64, 1818.  Paaaoukady.— Vaudreufl  (1721) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  904, 1856.  Peskadam8k- 
kaa.— Aubery  (1720),  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
895, 1855.  Paskadamnkotik.— Oatschet,  Penobscot 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Peskada- 
BMonkkaati.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni,  791  1854.  Peskamaquonty.— Vetromile,  Abna- 
kis, 64,  1866.  PMmaquady.— Gyles  (1726)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ill,  867. 1853.  Paamooady.— Cadil- 
lac (1692).  ibid.,  vi,  279,  1859.  Peimokaati.— Ab- 
naki letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.. 
VTii,  262,  1819.  PSs-ta-moka'tialL— Chamberlain. 
Malesit  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Malecite  name). 
Pastumafatiek.— Prince  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
xxxvi,  479, 1897  (own  name).  Quaddies.— James 
quoted  by  Tanner,  Narr.,  327, 1830.  Quaddy  In- 
fiana.— Ind. Aff. Rep.,  144, 1827.  Quoddiaa.— Drake, 
Bk. Inds..  X,  1848.  Quoddy Indiana.— Ind. Aff.  Rep., 
99,  1828.  8t.  Oroiz  Indians.— Hoyt,  Antlg.  Res.. 
220,  1824.  Soootuka.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend..  534,  1878.  UnohafOffs.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds., 
xil,  1848.    Unoheehaoffs.— Andros  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
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Doc.  Col.  Hist. juv,  709, 1888.  TTiieheekAiike.—Doc. 
of  1877,  ibid.,  783.  Unqueohang*.— Androe  (1676), 
ibid.,  895.  TFii8h«f0fB.~Keazie  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  641, 1878.  Tnehaekaiig.— Doc.  of  1667  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  602, 1888.  YnqiMehaiika.^ 
Doc.  of  1668,  ibid.,  606. 

Pastaiinkaok.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1008,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Mattapony  r.,  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  King 
William  co.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 

Pastayonk  (*in  the  valley.'— If ewitt). 
A  Delaware  village  on  Schnylkill  r.,  Pa., 
in  1648.  Macaalev  calls  the  band  a  part 
of  the  Manta,  ana  savs  that  thev  lived 
along  l^e  w.  bank  of  the  lower  Delaware, 
extending  into  Delaware. 
PuMjoaok.— Beekman  (1660)  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  XII,  310, 1877.  Pauaioiich.— Beekman  (1660) , 
Ibid.,  802.  PaMajoakT-Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  166. 
1829.  Paaaayonk.— Hudde  (1648)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  xu,  86, 1877.    Paaaayunok.— Ibid.,  809. 

Pasiing  Hail*s  Band.  A  band  of  Mdewa- 
kanton  Sioux  formerly  living  on  Yellow 
Medicine  r.,  Minn,,  and  taking  its  name 
from  its  chief,  Wasuwicaxtanxi,  or  Waau- 
ihiyayedan,  otherwise  known  as  Bad 
Hail,  Passing  Hail,  and  Traveling  Hail. 
The  band  numbered  193  in  1863.  See 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  314,  1863;  Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  pt.  3,  386,  1894. 

PaMycotoong.  A  former  village  of  the 
Munsee  or  the  Delawares,  but  subject  to 
the  Seneca,  on  Chemung  r.,  N.  Y. — 
Hamilton  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  IX,  280,  1871. 

Pastaloca.  A  tribe,  evidentlv  Coahuil- 
tecan,  met  by  Massanet,  in  169i,  at  points 
6  and  10  leagues  s.  w.  of  Nueces  r.,  Texas, 
with  Quems,  Pachul,  Ocana,  Chaguan 
( Siaguan ) ,  and  Paac  Indians  ( Diario,  1691, 
inMem.deNuevaEspaila,  xxvii,92,  MS. ). 
It  was  evidently  given  in  his  list  of  1690 
and  miscopied  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia 
( XX VII,  183)  as  Pastalve.  In  1703  this  was 
one  of  the  lanbes  at  San  Bernardo  mission, 
and  in  1738  61  families  of  the  tribe  were 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  ( Portilla,  Apuntes, 
283,  288, 1888) .  In  1720  a  woman  of  this 
tribe  was  baptized  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  mission  and  her  name  written 
Pastaloca  and  Pastoloca.  In  the  burial 
record  her  name  is  entered  Pastalac  ( Va- 
lero Bautismos,  1720,  partida  76,  MS.). 
In  1730  a  daughter  of  two  gentiles,  a 
Papan(ac?)  and  a  Pastalath,  was  baptized 
there.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Pattalao. 'Valero^  Entierros.  partida  249,  MS. 
Paitaloca.— Valeio  Bautismos,  partida  76,  MS. 
Paitaloeoa.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Oeog.,  803,  1864. 
Paitaluo.— Massanet,  op.  cit.,  1691.  PattalTe.— 
Velasco,  Dictamen  Fiscal,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII.  183,  MS.  (mlscopy).  Pattolooa.— 
Valero  Bautismos.  partida  76,  MS.  Pataoalaa.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  804. 1864  (identical?). 

Paitancoyas.  A  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  at  San  Bernardo  mission,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  Coahuila,  in  or  after 
1703.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864. 

Pattansa.  A  village  of  the  Potomac 
tribe  of  the  Powhatan  confederacv  on  or 
hear  Potomac  r.  in  Virginia  in  1608,  ruled 


b^  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the  Potopiac 
tribe.  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  vil- 
lages on  Aquia  cr.  in  Stafford  go.,  marked 
on  Capt.  John  Smithes  map  but  not 
named.  (j.  m.) 

Paipatanzle.— Spelman  (oa.  1616)  misquoted  by 
,pj^^^    « ^ 


89, 1849. 

Pastaal.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuilte- 
can,  given  in  Massanet's  list  (1690)  of 
tribes  between  central  Coahuila  and  the 
Hasinai  country,  a  route  most  of  which 
he  had  four  times  passed  over  (Velasco, 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem. 
de  NuevaEspafla,  xxvii,  183,  MS, ).  The 
name  is  probably  distinct  from  Pastalac,  a 
synonym  of  Pastaloca,  q.  v.  (h.  b.  b.  )* 
Pactiat.— Rivera,  Diario,leg.  2602, 1786(  identical  ?). 

Pastoliak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  right  bank  of  Pastoliak  r.,  near  the 
8.  shore  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  80  in 
1880. 

Pastoiiak.— Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  490, 1906.  Pattoliakh.— Petroit 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11, 1884. 

Pattoli|pniat.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Unaligmmt  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  formerly 
camping  at  the  head  of  Pastolik  bay. 
Paaohtoligmeaten.— Wrangell  quoted  by  Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  i,  370. 1851.  Paaohtoltcndateii.— 
Holmbeig,  Ethncwr.  Skiza.,  6, 1865.  Paaohtoliffmu- 
ten.— Wrangell,  Nachr.,  122,  1839.  Paaohtuligmii- 
ton.— Ibid.  Pashtolegmutis.— Latham  (1845)  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  188. 1848.  Pashtolits.— 
Eeane  in  Stanford,  Ck>mpend.,  529, 1878.  Pastol- 
ifmnt.— Holmbeig  quoted  by  Dall,  Alaska,  407, 

Pastolik.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Pastolik  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  113  in  1890. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

PattoUk.  A  former  Unaligmiut  JB^kimo 
camp  for  hunting  beluga,  at  the  head  of 
P&stol  bay,  Alaska. 

Paehtohk.— Zagoskfn  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  5th  s., 
XX I,  map,  1850.  Paaohtolik.— Holmberg,  Ethnog. 
8ki2z.,  map,  1855.  Pastolik.— Dall.  Alaska,  236, 
1870. 

Patnkdhin  ( '  village  on  a  hilltop ' ) .  An 
ancient  village  of  the  Osage.  The  name 
was  afterward  given  to  a  settlement  of  the 
Pahatsi,  or  Great  Osage,  on  Verdigris  r., 
Okla.  In  1850,  when  visited  by  De 
Smet,  it  numbered  600  souls. 
Bif-hiU.— De  Smet,  W.  Miss..  355. 1856  (misprint). 
Big  Hills.— Keane  in  Stanford,  €k>mpena.,  470, 
1878.  Passoi-Ougrin.— De  Smet,  op.  cit.  jramurtiB.— 
Dorsey  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18^.  Pasok- 
dhi*.— Ibid. 

Patnlin  (PagUli^,  *  village  on  a  hilltop ' ) . 
A  former  village  on  Kansas  r.,  occupied 
about  1820  by  tne  Kansa,  when  the  tribe 
had  4  villages.  ( J.  o.  d.  ) 

Patagao.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe,  first 
mentioned  by  Massanet,  Nov.  16,  1690, 
in  his  list  of  tribes  met  between  the  pre- 
sidio of  Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai  coun- 
try of  Texas.  The  tribes  were  given  in 
the  list  in  geographical  order,  and  the 
indication  is  that  this  tribe  then  lived 
N.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  ( Velasco,  Dicta- 
men Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 1716.  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Esimfia,  xxvii,  183,  MS.).    This  view  is 
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sapported  by  the  fact  that  in  1091  Maasa- 
net  found  the  tribe  at  Rio  Hondo,  11 
\eaigaes  v.  s.  of  the  Rio  Nueces.  They 
were  with  Indians  of  the  '^Sanpanal,  Pat- 
chal,  Papaflaca,  Farchiquis,  Facu^hiam, 
Agnapdlam,  Samamp^  Vtoca,  and  Fa- 
^avdn"  tribes  (ibid.,  94).  One  of  these 
18  in  Garda's  list  of  Ck)ahailtecan  tribes 
(1760).  and  Massanet  records  the  state- 
ment that  the  language  of  this  country  was 
the  same  (i.  e.  C^Lhuiltecan)  all  the  way 
from  his  starting  point  to  beyond  San 
Antonio  r.  (ibid.,  98;  and  Espinosa,  Dia- 
rio,  May  8,  1716).  In  1716  Ram6n  and 
Espinosa  found  three  rancherias  of  the 
tribe  in  the  same  locality  (Derrotero, 
1691,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  zxvii, 
146,  MS.).  Members  of  this  tribe  were 
baptized  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission 
after  1704  (Valero  Bautismos),  where 
they  frequently  intermarried  with  the 
Xarames,  and  between  1720  and  1763 
numbers  of  them  were  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  ( ibid. ,  passim ) .  In  1738  Lorenzo, 
a  Fataguo,  was  ''governor"  of  this  niis- 
sion  C^stimony,  June  3, 1738,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Yndiferente  de  Guerra,  1736-37, 
fol.  88,  MS. ).  In  their  gentile  state  they 
intermarried  with  the  Payayas  and  Pat- 
zaus  (Valero  Casamientos,  partidas  128, 

157,  MS.).  (H.  E.B.) 

PtehaiuMu—Valero  Entierios,  partida  257.  1789, 
WsTadenacal?).  Pateftthu.-fbid.,  parUda  255, 
1799.  Paticiha.— Ibid..  1789.  PatMoa.— Espl- 
noea,  Diaiio,  1716.  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Pau- 
fiiaa.-~Valero  Casamientos,  1718,  nartida  9,  MS. 
Patacas.~Valero  Bntierros,  1704;  partida  25. 
Pataffoita.— Morfi,  Hist.  ca.  1781.  MS.  (identical?). 
Pataqnilws.— Hernando  del  Bosque,  Bxped.,  1675, 
in  Nat.  Qeog.  Mag.,  xiv.  843,  1908  (identical?). 
Pataqna.— Valero  Bautismos,  1728,  parUda  220. 
PataTO.— Massanet,  Nov.  16,  1690,  cited  in  Mem. 
de  Nneva  Espafia,  xxvii.  laS,  MS. 

Fatahifflhah.  Given  by  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  in,  612,  1853)  as  a  former 
villa^  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  with 
229  inhabitants,  on  Minnesota  r.,  25  m. 
from  the  agency  in  Minnesota;  perhaps 
that  of  Chetanduta,  'Scarlet  hawk,'  chief 
of  the  Tintaotonwe. 

Patakeenothe  (Pa4ake^-no-the<  y  *rab- 
bit ' ).  A  gens  of  tbe  Shawnee. — Moi^gan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  168,  1877.    , 

Patameragonohe.  Given  by  Alcedo 
(Die.  Geog.,  IV,  117,  1788)  as  an  Indian 
f  Micmac]  village  on  the  e.  coast  of  Nova 
Scotia,  near  Canso  str.    Not  identified. 

Pataotrey.  A  large  village  of  the  Ju- 
mauo  in  New  Mexico  in  1598;  doubt- 
less situated  in  the  region  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande. 

Pataotrey.-Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi.  114, 
1871.  PatasM.— Ibid..  128  (believed  by  Bandelier 
to  be  protMbly  identical ). 

PataqaiUa.  A  rancberia  near  the  pre- 
sidio of  La  Bah  fa  and  the  mission  of 
Esplritu  Santo  de  Ziifii^  on  .the  lower 
Rio  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  in  1785,  at  which 
date  it  contained  only  3  inhabitants 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  659,  1886). 
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Its  people  were  possibly  of  Karankawan 
or  Coanuiltecan  affinity.    Cf.  PatAaUxxu 

Pataaaek.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  Pamunkey  r., 
Va.,  numbering  about  400  in  1612.— 
Strachey,  Va.,  62,  1849. 

Patehoag  ( '  where  they  divide  in  two, ' 
referring  to  two  streams  formine  one 
river.— Trumbull).  A  tribe  on  tne  s. 
coast  of  Long  id..  N.  Y.,  extending  from 
Patchogue  to  Westhampton.  besides 
their  principal  village,  bearingthe same 
name,  they  had  others  at  Tireplace, 
Mastic,  Moriches,  and  Westhampton. 
The  Cannetquot  Indians  were  a  part  of 
this  tribe.  The  survivors  are  known  as 
Poosepatuck,  q.  v. 

Patehoag.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Patehoag,  near  the  present  Patchogue, 
Suffolk  CO.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y. 
Onch—haaf.— Patent  of  1880  quoted  by  Thomp- 
son, Long  Id.,  I,  418,  1848.  Pa«koii^— Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Qeog.  Names,  81,  1906.  Patthaffv*.— 
Wood  in  Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  252,  1829.     Pat- 


•hofao.— Ibid.  Poeboof.— Writer  of  1752  quoted 
by  Thompeon,  Long  Id.,  i,  414, 1848.  PQohoiiglM.— 
Ruttenber,  Ind.  Oeoe.  Names,  81,  1906.  TFaa- 
ehof.— James  quoted  by  Tanner.  Narr..  828, 1880. 


XTaeaohaM.— Deed  of  1664  Quoted  by  Thompson, 
Long  Id.,  I,  410,  1848.  tTBqaashef.—Trumbull, 
Ind.  Names  Conn..  74. 1881  (trans.  Mhqu^d-adU^ai- 
a«Jfc,  'end  of  a  mountain').  Ynohsehaaga.— Doc. 
of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  717, 1888. 

Patha  ( '  beaver' ) .    An  Oto  gens. 
BeaTer.— Dorsey,  Tclwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1879.    Pa-9a'.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  240, 
1897. 

Path  Killer  (corrupted  translation  of 
NHfind'hl-dikV,  *he  kills  [habituallv]  in 
the  path  * ) .  A  former  prominent  Chero- 
kee chief  who  signed  the  treaties  of 
Tellico  in  1804  and  1805,  and  the  treaty  of 
Turkeytown  (Chickasaw  Council  House) 
in  1816.    See  Ridgej  Major,         (j.  m.) 

Patioa.  The  name  of  two  villaces  in 
K.  B.  Florida  at  the  period  of  the  French 
Huguenot  occupancy  in  1564.  One  was 
on  the  coast,  8  leagues  s.  of  Ft  Caro- 
line, which  stood  near  the  mouth  of  St 
Johnr.;  its  chief  was  friendly  with  the 
French  and  was  probably  of  the  Saturiba, 
or  possibly  of  tne  Timucua  tribe.  The 
other  village  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  St 
John  r. ,  apparently  about  midway  between 
the  present  Jacksonville  and  Palatka, 
and  probably  belonged  to  the  Timucua. 
It  appears  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591  as 
Patcnica.  Bartram  mentions  the  **Pati- 
cas,*'  with  **Yama8ee8,*^  **Utina8,"  and 
others,  as  early  enemies  to  the  Carolina 
colony  until  their  strength  was  broken  by 
the  Creeks.  (j.  m.) 

Patehioa.— De  Bry,  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne, 
Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (on  St  John  r.). 
Patioa.— Laudonniftre  (1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  n.  8..  275, 1869  (osed  for  hoth  villages).  Pati- 
oa*.—Bartram,  Trav.,  54. 1792.  Patiooo.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v,  98, 1865. 

Patiqoilid.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  prob- 
ably Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. — Cabrillo,  Karr. 
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(1542),  in  Smith,  Oolec  Doc.  Fla.,  186, 
1867. 

PaUqain.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  m  Smith,  Colec.  Doc  Fla.,  186, 
1857. 

Patiri.  An  nnidentified  tribe  given  by 
Morfi  (Hist.  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca.  1781,  MS.) 
in  his  list  of  Texas  tribes. 

Patki.  The  Cloud  or  Water-house  phra- 
try  of  the  Hopi,  which  comprises  the  fol- 
lowing clans:  Patki,  Kau  (Com),  Omowuh 
(Rain-cloud),  Taugaka  (Rainbow),  Ta- 
lawipiki  (Lightning),  Kwan  (A^ve), 
Sivwapi  (^igeUwia  graveolens)^  rawikjra 
JAquatic animal  [Duck]) ,  Pakwa  ( Frog) , 
ravati  va  ( Small  aquatic  creatures ) ,  Murzi- 
busi  (Bean),  Kawaibatunya  (Water- 
melon), and  Yoki  (Rain).  This  people 
claims  to  have  come  from  the  great- 
cactus  region  in  the  **red  land  of  the 
south,"  called  by  them  PaUtkwabi.  The 
Water-house  phratry  of  Fewkes  and  the 
Rain  (Yoki)  phratry  of  Stephen  are 
identical. 

Fat-ki-n7A-Bid.~Fewkes  In  Am.  Anthrqp.,  vii, 
402,  1894  (ny<l-m<l=i*phiatry').  Yo'-ki.— mephen 
inlth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891. 

Patki.  The  Cloud  or  Water-house  clan 
of  the  Patki  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Batki.— Doney  and  Voth,  Mlshongnovl  Cere- 
monies, 175,  1902.  Batkinyamn.— Ibid.  Fa'jeh.— 
Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884.  Patki  winwl— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583. 1901  (wifiwH^ 
•dan').  Pat'-ki  wun-wiL— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  Vil,  402, 1894. 

Patnetao.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Pato.  A  town  between  A^uacay  and 
Amaye,  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  probably 
in  the  present  Clark  co..  Ark. ;  visited  by 
Moscoso's  troops,  after  De  Soto's  death, 
in  July  1542.— Geiitl.  of  Elvas  (l557) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  195,  1850. 

Patofa.  A  former  district  and  town, 
probably  Uchean,  named  after  its  chief, 
situated  in  Georgiaand  visited  byDe  Soto's 
expedition  in  Apr.  1540  (Gentl.  of  Elvas, 
1557,  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  139, 
1850).  If  Uchean,  the  name  is  possibly 
related  to  the  Yuchi  term  paddfa^  *dark,' 
'obscure'  (F.  G.  Speck,  inf'n,  1907). 

Patoqna  (* village  of  the  bear').  For- 
merly one  of  the  western  group  of  Jemez 
pueblos,  situated  on  a  ledge  of  the  mesa 
that  separates  Guadalupe  and  San  Diego 
canyons,  6m.  n.  of  Jemez  pueblo,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  Joseph 
de  Ids  Jemez  (which  contained  a  church 
as  early  as  1617),  but  was  abandoned  in 
1622  on  account  of  hostility  of  the  Nava- 
ho.  In  1627,  however,  it  and  Gyusiwa 
were  resettled  by  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide 
with  the   inhabitants   of  a  number  of 


small  pueblos  then  oocapied  by  the 
Jemez.  It  was  permanently  abandoned 
prior  to  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The 
people  of  this  pueblo  claimed  to  have 
dwmt  at  the  lagoon  of  San  Jos6,  75  m. 
N.  w.  of  Jemez,  and  that  they  removed 
thence  to  a  place  between  Salado  and 
Jemez  rs.,  where  they  built  the  pueblo  of 
Anyukwinu.  See  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  205,  et  seq.,  1892;  and 
cf.  Century  Cyclopedia  of  Names,  1894, 
art.  Paioqua,  (p.  w.  h.) 

Batokrl— Loew  (1876)  In  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.. 
VII,  848, 1879.  Patoqua.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  pt  2. 207, 1892.  Saa  Joseph  de  Jemes.— 
Bandelier  (1888)  in  Compte-rendu  Cong.  Am., 
VII,  452, 1890.  B.  IoMnho.--Orepy,  Map  Am.  Sept., 
ca.  1783.  B.  Joeef.— D'Anvllle,  Map  Am.  Sept., 
1746.  8.  Joeefo.— Jeflerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 
Bj  JoMf.— D' Anvllle,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1752. 
Bt  JoMph.— Shea,  Cath.  Missions,  80, 1870. 

Patshenin.  A  tribe  or  band  formerly 
living  with  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  under 
Iroquois  protection  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario. 
They  probably  came  from  the  S.  with 
those  tribes,  and  Hale  thinks  they  may 
have  been  the  OccaneechL 
Botshenini— Hale  in  ProcAm.  Philos.  Soc.,  Mar. 
2,1888.    Fatshenins.— Ibid. 

Pattali.  One  of  the  Apalachee  towns 
mentioned  in  a  letter  of  1688  addressed 
by  a  numberof  Apalachee  chiefs  toCharles 
II  of  Spain.  Alacsimile  of  the  original 
letter  was  reproduced  and  published  by 
Buckingham  Smith  in  1860. — Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  76,  1884. 

Patang.  The  Squash  phratry  of  the 
Hopi,  consisting  of  the  Squash,  Crane, 
Pigeon-hawk,  and  Sorrow-making  clans. 
They  claim  to  have  come  from  a  region  in 
southern  Arizona  called  Palatkwabi. 
Batanfa.— Voth,  Trad,  of  Hopi,  40, 1906.  Patun.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E;,  583, 1901. 

Patang.  The  Squash  clau  of  the  Patung 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

Bataag.— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony, 
283, 1903.  Batang-a.— Doreey  and  Voth,  Mishong- 
novl  Ceremonies,  176,  1902.  Patui  winwA.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  683, 1900  (tri^-wfi^ 
•clan').  Pa'-tuB-wuB-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  An- 
throp., VII,  402, 1894. 

Patnterajuit  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  of  the  e. 
coast  of  Greenland. — Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  ix,  382,  1889. 

Patuxent  (probably  related  in  meaning 
to  Patxucet^  q.  v. ).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
formerly  living  in  what  is  now  Calvert 
CO.,  Md.,  their  principal  village  bearing 
the  same  name.  It  is  probable  that  they 
were  closely  related  to  the  Conoy,  if  not  a 
part  of  them.  They  met  the  Maryland 
colonists,  on  their  first  arrival,  on  terms  of 
friendship,  which  continued  without  seri- 
ous interruption  as  long  as  the  tribe  ex- 
isted. As  early  as  1 639  the  colonial  author- 
ities proclaimed  the  Patuxent  as  friends 
and  declared  them  under  the  protection  of 
the  colony.  In  1651  they,  together  with 
other  Indians,  were  placed  on  a  reeer- 
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vation  at  the  head  of  Wioomioo  r.  The 
following  is  an  accoont  of  a  religions 
ceremony  in  their  temple,  from  the  Re- 
latio  Itineris  of  White:  *'0n  an  ap- 
pointed day  all  the  men  and  women  of 
every  age,  from  several  districts,  gathered 
together  round  a  large  fire;  the  yoimger 
ones  stood  nearest  the  fire,  hehind  these 
stood  those  who  were  older.  Then  they 
threw  deer's  fat  on  the  fire,  and  lifting 
their  hands  to  heaven  and  raising  their 
voices  they  cried  out  Yaho!  YahoT  Then 
making  room  some  one  brings  forward 
quite  a  large  bag;  in  the  bag  is  a  pipe  and 
a  powder  which  they  call  Potu.  The 
pipe  is  such  a  one  as  is  used  among  us  for 
smoking  tobacco,  but  much  larger;  then 
the  bag  is  carried  round  the  fire  and  the 
boys  and  girls  follow  it,  singing  alter- 
nately with  tolerably  pleasant  voices, 
Yaho !  Yaho !  Having  completed  the  cir- 
cuit the  pipe  is  taken  out  of  the  bag  and 
the  powder  called  Potu  is  distributed  to 
each  one  as  they  stand  near;  this  is 
lighted  in  the  pipe  and  each  one  drawing 
smoke  from  the  pipe  blows  it  over  the 
several  members  of  his  body  and  conse- 
crates them." 

Pfttazsato.— Bozman,  Md.,  ii,  421,  1887.  Pantos- 
mitea.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  135,  repr.  1819. 

Patuxent  The  principal  village  of  the 
Patuxent,  situated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Pa- 
tuxent  r.,  Md.  Capt  John  Smith  esti- 
mated the  number  of  warriors  at  40  in 
1608. 

Barehnem.— White  (1^34),  Relatlo  lUneriA,  41. 
1874.  Bardazttn.— White  quoted  by  Shea,  Oath. 
Mis.,  487, 1856.  Patnzent.— Writer  of  1689  quoted 
in  Relatio  Itinerifl,  68,  1874.  Patnznnt.— Yong 
(1634)  in  Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>Il.,  4th  ■.,  ix,  106, 1871. 
Pawtoximt— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  118,repr.  1819. 

Patuxet  (prob.  PdtukeseL  *at  the  little 
fall. ' — Gerard).  A  Massachuset  village  on 
the  site  of  Plymouth,  Mass.  It  was  depop- 
ulated by  the  great  pestilence  of  1617, 
which  seems  not  to  have  extended  much 
farther  south. 

Aeav]irafik.~Smith,  map  (ca.  1616),  cited  in  MaM. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 2d  8.,  Ill,  176,1846  (^to  go  by  water': 
used  in  describing  a  place  more  easily  reached  by 
water  than  by  land).  Aooomaok.— Smith  (1616), 
ibid.,  3d  8.,  VI.  106,  1837.  Aoooomeek.— Winthrop 
(CO.  1625),  ibid..  Ill,  176, 1846.  Apaom.— Williams' 
deed  (ca.  1635)  in  R.  L  Col.  Rec.,  I,  IMSM  (Nar- 
raganj^tname).  Ompaim. — Cotton  (1708)  in  Mass. 
Hfet.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  8.,  u,  282.  1880  (Massachuset 
name).  Patuctoet.— Pratt  (1662),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  lY, 
480,  1866.  Patastto.— Kendall,  Tcav.,  n,  45,  1819. 
Patux^— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  183,  repr.  1819. 
Patnzite.— Dermer  (1620)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU., 
4ih  8.. III.  97, 1856.  PatuTet.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629), 
Va..  II,  228,  repr.  1819.  Umpame.— Writer  of 
1815  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  m,  175,  1846 
(so  called  by  Mashpee  Indians). 

Patwin  ('man,'  'person').  A  name 
adopted  by  Powers  to  designate  a  division 
of  tne  Copehan  family  (q.  v. ).  They  oc- 
cupied the  area  extending  from  Stony  cr. , 
Colusa  CO.,  to  Suisim  bay,  Solano  co., 
CaL,  and  from  Sacramento  r.  to  the 
boundary  of  the  Kulanapan  family  on 
tiie  w.,  but  excluding  the  so-called 
Cbyote  Valley  Indians  on  the  headwaters 


of  Putah  cr.  in  the  s.  part  of  Lake  co. , 
determined  by  Barrett  to  be  Moquelum- 
nan  and  not  Copehan.  The  dialects  of 
this  division  diner  considerably  from 
those  of  the  Wintun.  Powers  believed 
the  Patwin  were  once  very  numerous. 
The  manners  and  customs  of  the  tribes 
in  the  interior  and  on  the  mountains  dif- 
fered greatly  from  those  near  the  shore. 
On  the  plains  and  in  the  valleys  in  build- 
ing a  dwelling  they  excavated  the  soil  for 
about  2  ft,  banked  up  enough  earth  to 
keep  out  the  water,  and  threw  the  remain- 
der on  the  roof  in  a  dome.  In  the  moun- 
tains, where  wood  was  more  abundant 
and  rain  more  frequent,  no  roofing  of 
earth  was  used.  In  war  the  Patwin  used 
bows  and  arrows  and  flint-pointed  spears; 
no  scalps  were  taken,  but  the  victors  are 
said  often  to  have  decapitated  the  most 
beautiful  maiden  they  captured.  They 
had  a  ceremony  for  **  raising  evil  spirits'* 
and  dances  to  celebrate  a  good  harvest  of 
acorns  or  a  successful  catch  of  fish.  The 
dead  were  usually  buried,  though  crema- 
tion was  practisea  to  some  extent  b^  some 
of  the  tribes.  For  the  Patwin  villages, 
see  Copehan  Fhmily, 

Patohawe.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lu,  95, 
1877  (Chimariko  name).  Patwae.— Ibid.  Pat- 
weana.— Powers  in  Overland  Month.,  xui,  543, 
1874.  Pat-win.~Power8  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
ni,  218, 1877. 

Patian.  A  tribe,  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  mentioned  as  early  as  1690  by  Mas- 
sanet  in  his  list  of  trib^  met  between  the 
presidio  of  Coahuila  and  the  Hasinai 
country  of  Texas.  The  tribes  were  given 
in  the  list  in  geographical  order,  and  the 
indication  is  that  the  Patzau  then  lived 
N.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  ( Velasco,  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,"  xxvii,  183,  MS. ).  In  the 
following  year  Massanet  found  them  11 
leagues  e.  of  Nueces  r.  with  the  Pataguos, 
Pachales,  and  others  (ibid.,  94).  This 
tribe  is  evidently  distinct  from  the  Putzai 
as  well  as  from  the  Pachales,  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  distinguish  some  of  the  variants 
of  these  two  names.  Some  of  the  Patzau 
entered  San  Francisco  Solano  mission  on 
the  Rio  Grande  as  early  as  1712,  and  be- 
tween 1723  and  1750  a  number  of  them 
were  baptized  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
(Valero jBautismos, passim) .  (h.  e.  b. ) 
Paoha.— Valero  BautlsmoH,  1730,  partida  827,  MS. 
Paohk.— Ibid.,  1737,  partida  433.  Pachao.— Ibid., 
1735.  partida  407.  Pachai.— Ibid.,  1732,  partida 863. 
Paohanff.— Ibid.,  1731.  partlda351.  Paohaxa.— Ibid., 
1728,  partida  227.  Pai«au.— Ibid..  1723,  partida  — . 
Paiatat— Ibid.,  1733,  partida  878.  Paw^u.-Ibid., 
1728,  partida  239.  Pana.— Ibid.,  partida  432. 
Pattaau.— Ma«sanet(1690)in  Dictamen  Fiscal,Nov. 
80. 1716.  MS.  ( mlscopy ) .  Pataar.— ValeroBautiamos, 
1727,  partida  178.  Pa«a.— Ibid.,  1741,  parUda  640. 
Paiac.— Ibid.,  1782,  partida  867.  Pa»igo.— Ibid., 
1733,  partida  371.  Paiaju.— Ibid.,  partida  374. 
Pasaug.— Ibid. ,  1732,  partida  366.  Paiajo.— Ibid. , 
1712,  partida  7.  PMapMU.— Ibid.,  17«>,  partida 
319  (identical?). 

Paughaden.     See  Pauhagen. 

Paagie.    See  Porgy. 
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Paugnsset  ('where  the  narrows  o^n 
out.' — Trumbull).  A  small  Algonc^uian 
tribe  in  Connecticut,  on  Housatonic  r., 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Naugatuck.  Their 
principal  villag|e,  Paujrasset,  was  on  the 
B.  side  of  the  river.  They  had  a  fortress 
on  the  B.  bank  about  half  a  mile  above 
the  Naugatuck,  and  another  in  Milford. 
Ruttenber  makes  them  a  part  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  and  says  they 
were  subject  to  the  Mattabeeec.  They 
claimed  a  tract  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Housatonic,  extending  up  to  Newtown, 
but  sold  most  of  their  lands  about  1660. 
Besides  their  principal  village  they  had 
Turkey  Hill  Village,  Pauquaunuch,  Nau- 
gatuck, and  Poodatook.  The  whole  tri be 
numbered  perhaps  700  or  800.  In  1762 
they  had  mainly  retired  to  Scaticook, 
farther  up  the  river,  where  the  survivors 
then  numbered  127,  while  about  60  were 
still  in  their  old  hopaes.  Several  mixed- 
blood  families  are  said  to  survive  near 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  (j.  m.    c.  t.) 

PAfMttt— Conn.  Rec.  cited  by  TrambuII,  Ind. 
Names  Conn..  46, 1881.  PanfftMett.— N.  H.  Rec. 
(1642), ibid.  FanffUflMtte.— De Forest,  Inds.  Conn., 
51,  1^.  Pawcaaett— New  Hayen  Rec.  (1642) 
quoted  by  Trumbull,  op.  cit  Pawgafiiok.— Donn. 
Rec.  quoted,  ibid.  Pawglikiaok.-Stile8  (1761), 
ibid.  Wepawaof*.— Ibid.,  49.  Wopowaffe.^Trum- 
bull.  Conn.,  i,  42. 1818. 

Paagustet  The  chief  village  of  the 
Paugusset,  situated  on  the  b.  bank  of 
Housatonic  r.,  in  New  Haven  co.,  Conn., 
about  a  mile  above  Derby.  It  contained 
about  300  inhabitants. 
PafaMtt— Conn.  Rec.  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  46. 1881.  Koffanei— Birdaey  (1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  X,  111,1809.  Pauffna- 
Mt.— Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  42, 1818.  PawgaiMtt.— 
New  Haven  Rec.  (1642)  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  op.  cit  Pawrasaok.— Conn.  Rec., 
ibid.    PawrhkMraok.-6tile8  (1761).  ibid. 

Paugwik.  An  A^lemiut  and  U  nalaskan 
villajje  at  the  mouth  of  Naknek  r. ,  Alaska, 
on  the  8.  side.  Pop.  (including  Kingiak) 
192  in  1880,  93  in  1890. 
Keanuvak.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  45,  1881. 
Xinoiak.— Petroff.  ibid.,  map.  Vanrrik.— ^ri- 
■  cbef  quoted  by  Baker,  Oeoff.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
Pakwik.— 11th  Census.  Ala^a,  164,  1893.  Panr 
wik.— Petroff  in  lOtb  Census,  Alaska.  17,  1884. 
Pawik.— Baker,  op.  cit.  Bnworof.—Ibid.  Taog- 
wik.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  45, 1881. 

Panhagen.  One  of  the  New  England 
names  of  the  menhaden,  or  mossbunker 
{Ahsa  menhaden);  also  a  sort  of  mack- 
erel bait  mad^  of  chopped  or  ground 
fish.  Trumbull  (Natick  bict,  69,  1903) 
derives  the  word  from  pSkangan  (pwkan- 
gan)  in  the  Abnaki  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
said  to  signify  *  fertilizer*;  but  this  is  re- 
garded as  very  doubtful  by  Gerard,  who 
says  the  fish  called  by  Rasles  pSkangani 
cannot  be  identified.  Other  spellings  are 
paughaden,  poghaden,  pauhaugen.  See 
Menhaden^  Pogy,  Porgy.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Pauhantanno.  An  Abnaki  village  in 
1614,  probably  on  or  near  the  coast  of 
Maine. 

Pachhimtaauek.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.Soc. 
Coll.,  8d  8.,  vi.  107,  1837.  PaahoBtannok.— Smith 
(1681),  ibid..  Ill,  22, 1833. 


Pa^Eaiuit.    See  Pecan, 

Paul;  Little  Paul.    See  MoEokutemanL 

Pawna.  A  former  Lnisefio  rancheria 
on  San  Luis  Rev  r.,  San  Diego  co.,  Oal. ; 
pop.  106  in  1865.  The  name  is  now  also 
applied  to  a  reservation  of  250  acres  of  on- 
patented  land,  with  67  inhabitants,  which 
was  under  the  Mission-Tule  consolidated 
a^ncy  until  1903,  when  the  agency  was 
divided  and  Pauma  placed  under  the 
Pala  agency  (Ind.  Ait.  Rep.,  125,  1865; 
ibid.,  175,  1902).  The  Pauma  rancheria 
seems  to  have  existed  at  least  as  early  as 
1795  (Grijalva  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist 
Gal.,  I,  563.  1886),  when  it  is  mentioned 
under  the  form  Pamua. 
Palma.— Ames,  Rep.  Miss.  Indians,  6, 1878. 

Paapattokskiek.  A  village  of  15  houses 
on  lower  Thames  r.,  in  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.,  occupied  in  1638  by  some  of 
the  conquered  Pequot  assigned  to  the 
Mohe^n.— Williams  (1638)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  vi,  251,  1863. 

Paaqnatmnoh.  A  village  of  the  Pau- 
gusset in  Stratford  township,  F^rfield 
CO.,  Conn.  It  contained  25  wigwams 
about  1710,  but  before  1761  the  Indians 
had  removed  up  the  river  to  Scaticook. 
OoldMi  Kill  tribe.--t)6  Forest,  Inds.  Conn.,  49, 186S. 
Paaqaannoeh.— Blrdsev  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ists.,  z.  Ill,  1809.  Pac)iqiM]iniiok.~Tn]in- 
bnll,  Conn.,  109, 1818. 

Paaianet.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  for- 
merl^p^  living  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas; 
mentioned  by  Garcfa  as  one  of  the  tribes 
speaking  the  language  of  his  Manual. 
Pamaaaa.— Taylor  in  Cu.  Fanner,  Apr.  17,  1868;. 
PamM.— Ibid.  PaiuaBaa.-8hea,  Cath.  Miss..  », 
1855.  PansaaM.— Garcia.  Manual,  title,  176a  » 
Pa«BaBM.~Doc.  of  1787  cited  by  Orosco  y  Berra, 
Qeog.,  804, 1864. 

Paaihak  (pau-«^uF, 'cutthroats').  An 
Ankara  band. — Hay  den,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  357,  1862. 

Pavatiya.  The  Tadpole  clan  of  the 
Hopi. 

Pavatiya  wiaw^—Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
583,  190L  (tciliwik'''  clan ' ).  Pa-va-ti-ya  wiii-vA.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthiop.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

PaviotBo.  A  name  applied  originally  by 
Powell  to  a -group  of  small  Shoshonean 
tribes  in  w.  Nevada,  and  extended  for 
convenience  to  all  related  bands  in  that 
region.  For  their  names,  see  Mono- 
PavioUo. 

Athlata.— Gatschet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn,  410, 
1879.  BAoh.— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada,  MS.. 
B.  A.  £.,  1876  (Wasbo  name).  Pain.— Henshaw, 
Washo  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1883  (Washoname). 
PaviotM.— Ind.  Aff.Rep.,  251, 1877.  Pa-vi-o-tMa.— 
Powell  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  86, 43d  ConR.,  1st  aem.. 
5, 1874.  Payutfls.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jan. 
81,1862.  Pey-Qte.— Forney  in  Ind.Aff.  Rep.,  86S. 
1859.  Pi-ntah.— Holeman  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  151, 
1852.  Pintaha-Holeman,  ibid.,  444, 1853.  Pi-ntsa.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26. 1863.  Plai'kni.— 
Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n,  Pt.  I.  xxxv, 
1690  (collectiye  name  for  Snakes,  Klamath,  and 
Modoc  on  Sprague  r.,  Oreg.).  Py-ata.~Hart  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1866.  22&~M7.  8ay-^o<«nh.— 
Hopkins,  Life  Among  Piute.  75,  1882  (trans, 
'conqnerors'or  *  enemy').     8i4ooaw.— <?ampbeU 


in  Ind 


lUlL— PoweiB, 


Aff.  Rep.,  119. 1866. 
Inds.  W.  Nevada,  MS^  B.  A.  E.,  1875  (own  ancient 
name).  Ti'Tatilca.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe. 
Soc.,  zxui,  296, 1886  («' pine-nut  eaters'). 
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YmTijv.  A.  raDcheria,  probablv  Co- 
chimi,  oonnected  with  Toiisima  (Oade- 
gofmo)  inifgdon,  Lower  California,  in  the 
l^h  oentmy. — ^Doc  Hist  Mex.,  4th  a., 
V,  189,  1857. 

VaTlof  .    An  Aleat  village  at  Selenie  pt , 
Favlof  bay,  Alaska  penin.,  Alaska.    Pop. 
59  in  1833,  aocording  to  Veniaminof. 
~     •      -  L— EUiott.  Cond.  Afl.  Alaska,  225,  1876. 
-Petioff  In  10th  Censos,  Alaska,  85, 1884. 

».— Veniaminof.  Zapiakl,  u.  208,  1840. 

Pa ■  W ■aterii.—Holmbeig.  Etnnog.  8kizz.,  map, 
186&  MiBiaa.-Dall  (1880)  quoted  by  Baker,  Qeog. 
Dictw  Alaska,  1902  (Rnaaian:  'settlement'). 

VaTawiwm7Qai(Pa-ru^Hi7t-ti7U^-ytira»).  A 
Paviotso  band  formerly  about  Mammoth 
aty,  Utah.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B. 
A.  fc,  1881. 

Paw.  The  Water  clan  of  the  pueblo  of 
Taoe,  N.  Mex. 

Pa-taSaa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1899 
(loiiiia  — *peopleVJ. 

Pawatiag  {Bau^Gngf  a  cognate  form 
of  Bawfagunk,  'at  the  rapids.'— W.  J.). 
An  ancient  Chippewa  village  at  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  on  the  s.  bank  of  St  Marjrs  r., 
Chippewa  co.,  Mich.  According  to 
Dr  wm.  Jones  the  old  village  site  is  the 
most  sacred  spot  known  to  the  old-time 
Chippewa.  A  Chippewa  who  has  been 
to  me  rapids  has  made  a  holy  pilgrim- 
age, becanse  there  his  ancestors  were 
created,  there  the  manitos  blessed  the 
people,  and  from  there  was  the  disper- 
sion roond  about  L.  Superior.  The  peo- 
ple, from  the  situation  of  their  village, 
were  called  Sanlteurs  by  the  early  French 
writers,  and  as  the  French  beoune  ac- 
onainted  with  more  remote  bands  of 
Uhippewa  the  term  came  to  designate 
the  whole  tribe.  The  Jesuit  mission  of 
Sainte  Marie  du  Sault  was  established  at 
Pawatiz^  in  1669.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Ishamstii  wiiissai».~Tanner,  Narr.,  68,  1880. 
lakwtic.—Ibid^  64.  Baoaishticoua.-Jea.  Rel. 
1640,  S4,  186a.  BairatMv.— Scboolciaft  in  Minn. 
Hist.SocColL.T,  886, 1885.  Bawatiaf.— Ibid.  Bawl- 
tiMviaiBiwaf.-Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac.  145,  1884. 
iivrtlnak.— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n,  1906.  BiwitTiar.— 
Ibid.  Ba«itii«.— Baiaga,  Bng.-Otch.  Dict.7a06, 
187&  Baw<«-tiag:— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Soc.  ColL,  T,88, 1885w  Boafee.— McLean,  Twenty- 
fire  Year^  Serrice.  i,  195, 1842.    Oaseads  Mosle.— 

ifiy— N^L.i  in  Uiim.  Hibt.  ^h  .  i.vil.,  v.  iU.  :^\ 
FUJ  S»Ai»a«.— Tiinritfr,  Narr.,  63,  1^;^.  Geai  du 
imaU^^-Jfm^  EeL  wm,  M,  nm.  Habi&ant  du  S&ult.— 
Jm^BieL  1612.  m,  la&ft.    ^tLiKcUlisj.^Ui  Cht-^- 

t^— Jm,  E«U  IS^  22.  li^.  Pkhe^ttitinffdaebi- 
fmL—ii.  Y.  J>cr.  Col.  Hijrt.,  IX.  Ifil.  DoU.  \-^. 
Jrinl— Jt*.  Eel.  1670,  7&,  IKSH. 
i-iriai.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  U^, 
_  Fa£wjtUiisd*«h-LFiai,— Shea,  Dbiccjv.  Mm 

VaL.  %  1  %  if ,  1  ^'^  Puoin«Qu«iotiluk.^ChjLrIcvcdx 
^IWiL  Jour.,  I,  3a&.  iiftl  (miMirifitK.  Faoaltafii- 
■a^-^es^  Hel.  I^t8>  62,  IS^.  Fi^juitig^tieleuliak  ^ 
J««.  it«L  19«2,  07, 18S0.  PauuitiXoua^uDtADu&k.— 
r^lliia**'  fl^M»)  in  Mmn?T)\  D<^c..  i,  1^,  ls7r». 
FfctTffiiitjjif  Diclj'Iriiii.— t!rrU«(,  Trflv,,  206,  1807. 
?ftMinffo^iici*ah»k-— <  hjiHt'Vtiii  ri7<H),  H^-w  Fr., 
IL,  137,  L'siOa,  F^Bffi ti*oiiei«ulj*k. W  d»,  Rt'l .  1  MX  S7, 
lai^  WiM9tixmseijtvi!kMk^ —  VVuitl'TI  <  1  >(ci2  U  □  SJ  inn. 
WM^  ftjc.  r<H]  .  \\  S?7,  1^^.  FawatMf  — ^^hrskl- 
etafl  la  Min  n .  H  i  *r  Soo .  OjI  1 . ,  v,  a^W,  1  m*^  Fk wiu 
tii«.— Ulld.  Fi«4t«ll£^W4A^4w4Jc.— Lttni:.  Ekp<h1. 
St  t^tCT'ft  E  .  ir,  1^,  IW'-?^^  FiwfclitifeTiek.— 
TmtBbttll  iiSTO)  in   Minn*   Hist.  Soc*  UoIL,   v, 


898,1885.  PawiahMiiaBamah.~Domenech.  Deeertg, 
1,448,1860  (misprint).  Pawitafoa-^k.— Trumbull 
( 1870)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll. .  v,  898, 1885.  Baiat* 
Mari*  de  Baalt— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  861, 1855  (the 
mission).  Baalt  Saiata  Karie.— >Henrv,  Trav.,  60, 
1809.  Baut  Zaiiaaa.— Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac,  145, 
1884. 

Paweataok.  A  village,  probably  on 
Pawcatuck  r.,  Washington  co.,  R.  1.,  oc- 
cupied in  1657  by  a  remnant  of  the  con- 
quered Pequot.  Regarding  the  name, 
Trumbull  (ind.  Names  Conn..  48,  1881) 
says:  '*If  tne  name  belonged  nrstto  the 
territory — the  eastern  part  of  the  Pequot 
country — it  certainly  stands  for  Paquat- 
auJce,  1.  e.  'Pequot  land':  but  if,  as  is 
on  the  whole  more  probable,  it  belonged 
to  the  river,  the  first  two  syllables  stand 
either  for  |?ati^ua  *  clear,  open',  or  for 
pamoa  'shallow',  and  the  last  syllable, 
tui,  denotes  a  '  tidal  river.'  Yet  neither 
analysis  satisfactorily  disposes  of  the 
name  of  Paucatuck  or  Pacatuck  (1688) 
brook,  in  West  Springfield,  Mass." 
Paootodu.— Hopkins  (16M)_in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  4tb  s..  Yi.  834.  1868.  Pakatueks.— Brewster 
(1657),  ibid.,  vii.  82,  1865.  Faqnatook.— Rec.  of 
1658  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  48, 
1881.  Paqoatuoks.— Record  (ca.  1651)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s. ,  Yll.  127. 1865.  Paooataok.— 
R.  I.  Col.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Indian  Names 
Conn.,  48.  1881.  Paa«atiMke.— Record  (1662)  in 
R.  I. Col.  Rec.,  I,  499. 1856.  Paoqaataek.— Wharton 
(1683)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  y,  234. 
1806.  Paw«ataok.-€harter  of  1668  in  R.  I.  Col. 
Rec.,  II.  10, 1857.  Pawkeataoket.— Hopkin.1  (1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  vi,  841,  im. 
Poeatooks.— Record  (1653)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds..  bk.  2,  76,  1848.  Paooataok.— Uncas  deed 
(1650)  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  48, 
1881.  Poquatooke.— Minor  (1656)  cited  by  Trum- 
bull, ibid.    Poquatooko.— Recoid  (1659) ,  ibid^  110. 


Powoatook.— Mason  (1648)  inMass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
4th  s.,  vii. 414.1865.  Pwaoataok.— Williams  (1648), 
ibid.,  8d  8..  iz,  274, 1846.    Pwoakatook.— Williams 


4th  s.,yil. 414.1865. 

ibid.,  8d  8.,  U,  274, 

(1648),  ibid.,  284.      Pwooatook.— WUliams  (1649). 

Ibid.,  286.  Pwookataok.— Williams  (1648),    ibid., 

283.    Pwooaoatook.— Williams  (1648), ibid.,274. 

Pawohaaqaet  A  village,  probably  Nar- 
raganset,  in  w.  Rhode  Island  in  1655. — 
Williams (1655)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
3d8.,x,  10,  1849. 

Pawoooomao.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Oorotoman,  in  Lancaster  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Pawikva.    The  Aquatic  Animal  (Duck) 
clan  of  the  Patki  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pawikya  wi2w6.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.. 
588.  1901  (ir<fli4^='clan').    Pa'-wi-kya  wiia-w6.— 
Fewkesin  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  402.  1894. 

Pawipits.    Given  as  a  Paiute  band  on 
Mc^pares.,  s.  e.  Neva<la, 
Pa-Weapits.— Ingalls  (1872)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 
42d  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  2,  1873.     Pawipits.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  251, 18n. 

Pawnee.  A  confederacy  belonging  to 
theCaddoanfamilv.  ThenameisprobEtbly 
derived  from  parikiy  a  horn,  a  term  used 
to  designate  the  peculiar  manner  of  dress- 
ing the  scalp-locK,  by  which  the  hair  was 
stiffened  with  paint  and  fat,  and  made  to 
stand  erect  ana  curved  like  a  horn.  This 
marked  feature  of  the  Pawnee  ^ve  cur- 
rency to  tiie  name  and  its  appli 
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connate  tribes.     The  people  called  them- 
selves ChahiksichahiKs,  'men  of  men. ' 

In  the  general  northeastwardly  move- 
ment of  me  Caddoan  tribes  the  rawnee 
seem  to  have  brought  up  the  rear. 
Their  migration  was  not  m  a  compact 
body,  but  in  groups,  whose  slow  prog- 
ress covered  long  periods  of  time.  The 
Pawnee  tribes  finally  established  them- 
selves in  the  valley  of  Platte  r.,  Nebr., 
which  territory,  their  traditions  say, 
was  acquired  b^  conquest,  but  the  peo- 

fle  who  were  driven  out  are  not  named, 
t  is  not  improbable  that  in  making 
their  way  n.  b.  the  Pawnee  may  have 
encountered  one  or  more  waves  of  the 
southward  movements  of  Shoshonean 
and  Athapascan  tribes.  When  the  Siou- 
an  tribes  entered  Platte  valley  they 
found  the  Pawnee  there.  The  geographic 
arrangement  always  observed  by  the  lour 
leading  Pawnee  tribes  may  give  a  hint 
of  the  order  of  their  northeastward  move- 
ment, or  of  their  grouping  in  their  tra- 
ditionary southwestern  nome.  The  Skidi 
place  was  to  the  n.  w.,  and  they  were 
spoken  of  as  belonging*  to  the  upper 
villages;  the  Pitahauerat  villages  were 
always  downstream;  those  of  the  Chaui, 
in  the  middle,  or  between  the  Pita- 
hauerat and  the  Kitkehahki,  the  villages 
of  the  last-named  being  always  upstream. 
How  long  the  Pawnee  residea  in  the  Platte 
valley  is  unknown,  but  their  stay  was  long 
enough  to  give  new  terms  to  *  west  *  and 
*east,'  that  is,  words  equivalent  to  *up'  or 
*down'  that  eastwardly  flowing  stream. 
'  The  earliest  historic  mention  of  a  Paw- 
nee is  that  of  the  so-called  "Turk**  (q.  v.), 
who  by  his  tales  concerning  the  riches  of 
Quivira  (q.  v.)  allured  and  finally  led 
Ooronado,  in  1541,  from  New  Mexico 
over  the  plains  as  far  as  Kansas,  where 
some  Pawnee  (see  Harahey)  visited  him. 
The  permanent  villages  of  the  tribes  lay 
to  the  N.  of  Quivira,  and  it  is  improbable 
that  Coronado  actually  enterea  any  of 
them  during  his  visit  to  Quivira,  a  name 
given  to  the  Wichita  territory.  It  is 
doubtful  if  the  Apane  or  the  Quipana 
mentioned  in  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  in  1541  were  the  Pawnee,  as 
the  latter  dwelt  to  the  n.  w.  of  the  Span- 
iards* line  of  travel.  Nor  is  it  likelv  that 
the  early  French  explorers  visited  the 
Pawnee  villages,  although  they  heard  of 
them,  and  their  localitv  was  indicated  bv 
Tonti,  La  Harpe,  and  others.  French 
traders,  however,  were  established  among 
the  tribes  before  the  middle  pf  the  18th 
century. 

How  the  term  Pani  (q.  v.),  or  Paw- 
nee, as  applied  to  Indian  slaves,  came 
into  use  is  not  definitely  known.  It  was 
a  practice  among  the  French  and  English 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  to  obtain 
from  friendly  tribes  their  captives  taken 


in  war  and  to  sell  them  as  slaves  to 
white  settlers.  By  ordinance  of  Apr.  13. 
1709,  the  enslavement  of  negroes  ana 
Pawnee  was  recognized  in  Canada  (Shea's 
Charlevoix,  v,  224,  1871).  The  Pawnee 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  especially 
from  this  traffic,  which,  though,  lucra' 
tive,  had  to  be  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  animosities  it  engendered.  The 
white  settlera  of  New  Mexico  became 
familiar  with  the  Pawnee  early  in  the  17tli 
century  through  the  latter* s  raids  for  pro- 
curing horses,  and  for  more  than  two 
centuries  the  Spanish  authorities  of  that 
territory  sought  to  bring  about  peaceful 
relations  with  them,  with  only  partial 
success. 

As  the  Pawnee  villages  lay  in  a  coun- 
try remote  from  the  region  contested  bv 
the  Spaniards  and  French  in  the  17th 
and  18th  centuries,  these  Indians  escaped 
for  a  time  the  influences  that  proved  so 
fatal  to  their  congeners,  but  ever-increas- 
ing contact  with  the  white  race,  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  intro- 
duced new  diseases  and  brought  great 
reduction  in  population  together  with  loss 
of  tribal  power.  When  the  Pawnee  terri- 
tory, through  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
passed  under  the  control  of  the  U.  S.,  the 
Indians  came  in  close  touch  with  the 
trading  center  at  St  Louis.  At  that  time 
their  territory  lay  between  the  Niobrara  r. 
on  the  N.  and  Prairie  Dog  cr.  on  the 
s.,  and  was  bounded  on  the  w.  by  the 
country  of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho, 
and  on  the  s.  by  that  of  the  Omaha, 
on  the  N.  of  the  Platte,  and  on  the  s.  of 
the  Platte  by  the  lands  of  the  Oto  and 
Kansa  tribes.  The  trail  to  the  S.  W. ,  and 
later  that  across  the  continent,  ran  piartly 
through  Pawnee  land,  and  the  increas- 
ing travel  and  the  settlement  of  the 
country  brought  about  many  changes. 
Through  all  tne  vicissitudes  of  the  19tii 
century  the  Pawnee  never  made  war 
against  the  U.  S.  On  the  contrary  they 
gave  many  evidences  of  forbearance  under 
severe  provocation  by  waiting,  under 
their  treaty  agreement,  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  rignt  their  wrongs,  while  Pawnee 
scouts  faithfully  and  courageously  served 
in  the  U.  S.  army  during  Indian  hostil- 
ities. The  history  of  the  Pawnee  has 
been  that  common  to  reservation  life — 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  ancient  cus- 
toms and  the  relinquishment  of  homes 
before  the  pressure  of  white  immigration. 

The  first  treaty  between  the  Pawnee 
and  the  U.  S.  was  that  of  the  several 
bands  made  at  St  Louis,  June  18-22, 
1818,  when  peace  was  concluded  with  all 
the  tribes  of  the  region  disturbed  by  the 
War  of  1812.  By  treaty  of  Ft  Atkinson 
(Council  Bluffs),  Iowa,  Sept  28,  1825, 
the  Pawnee  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  the  U.  S.  and  agxied  to  submit  ail 
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grievances  to  the  Grovenunent  for  adjust- 
ment By  treaty  of  Grand  Pawnee  Vil- 
lage, Nebr.,  Oct  9,  1833,  they  ceded  aU 
their  lands  s.  of  Platte  r.  By  that  of 
Ft  Childs,  Nebr.,  Aug.  6,  1848,  they  sold 
a  60-mile  strip  on  the  Platte  about  Grand 
Island.  By  treaty  of  Table  cr.,  Nebr., 
Sept  24,  1857.  all  lands  n.  of  the  Platte 
were  asngned  to  the  (Jovemment,  except 
a  strip  on  Loup  r.  30  m.  s.  and  w.  and  15 
m.  N.  and  s.,  where  their  reservation  was 
established.  This  tract  was  ceded  in 
1876,  when  the  tribes  removed  to  Okla- 
homa, where  they  now  live.  In  1892 
they  took  their  lands  in  sevendty  and 
bedune  citizens  of  the  U.  8. 

The  tribal  oi^sanization  of  the  Pawnee 
was  based  on  village  communities  repre- 
senting subdivisions  of  the  tribe.  Each 
village  had  its  name,  its  shrine  containing 
sacr^  objects,  and  its  priests  who  had 
charge  of  the  rituals  and  ceremonies  con- 
nected with  these  objects;  it  had  also  its 
hereditary  chiefs  and  its  council  com- 
posed of  the  chiefs  and  leading  men.  If 
the  head  chief  was  a  man  of  unusual  char- 
acter and  ability  he  exercised  undisputed 
authority,  settled  all  difficulties,  ana  pre- 
served social  order;  he  was  expected  to 
give  freely  and  was  apt  to  be  surrounded 
by  dependents.  Eacn  chief  had  his  own 
herald  who  proclaimed  orders  and  other 
matters  of  tribal  interest 

The  tribe  was  held  together  by  two 
forces:  the  ceremonies  pertaining  to  a 
common  cult  in  which  each  village  had 
its  place  and  share,  and  the  tribal  coun- 
cil composed  of  the  chiefs  of  the  different 
villages.  The  confederacy  was  similarly 
unit^,  its  council  being  made  up  from 
the  councils  of  the  tribes.  In  the  meet- 
ings of  these  councils  rules  of  precedence 
and  decorum  were  rigidly  observed.  No 
one  could  speak  who  was  not  entitled  to 
a  seat,  although  a  few  privileged  men 
were  permitted  to  be  present  as  specta- 
tors. The  council  determined  all  ques- 
tions touching  the  welfare  of  the  tribe  or 
of  the  confederacy. 

War  parties  were  always  initiated  by 
some  individual  and  were  composed  of 
Volunteers.  Should  the  village  be  at- 
tacked, the  men  fought  under  uieir  chief 
or  under  some  other  recognized  leader. 
Bofialo  hunts  were  tribal,  and  in  con- 
ducting them  officers  were  appointed  to 
maintam  order  so  as  to  permit  each  family 
to  procure  its  share  of  the  ^me.  The 
meat  was  cut  in  thin  sheets,  jerked,  and 
packed  in  parfl^he  cases  for  future  use. 
Maize,  pumpkins,  and  beans  were  culti- 
vatedL  The  maize,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  sacred  gift,  was  called '  *  mother,' '  and 
reli«oufl  ceremonies  were  connected  with 
its  planting,  hoeing,  and  harvesting.  Bas- 
ketry, potterv,  and  weaving  wpre  prac- 
tised.   The  Pawnee  house  waa  the  earth 


lod^  (q- V. ),  the  elaborate  construction  of 
which  was  accompanied  with  religious 
ceremony,  and  when  after  an  absencefrom 
home  the  family  returned  to  their  dwell- 
ing the  posts  thereof  were  ceremonially 
anointed.  Men  shaved  the  head  except 
for  a  narrow  ridge  from  the  forehead  to 
the  scalp-lock,  which  stood  up  like  a  horn. 
Freauently  a  scarf  was  tied  around  the 
head  like  a  turban.  Both  beard  and  eye- 
brows were  plucked;  tattooing  was  seldom 
practised .  The  breechclothand  moccasins 
were  the  onljr  essential  parts  of  a  man's 
clothing;  leggings  and  robe  were  worn  in 
cold  weather  and  on  gala  occasions. 
Face  painting  was  common,  and  heraldic 
designs  were  freauently  painted  on  tent- 
covers  and  on  tne  robes  and  shields  of 
the  men.  Women  wore  the  hair  in  two 
braids  at  the  back^  the  parting  as  well  as 
the  face  being  pamted  red.  Moccasins, 
leggings,  and  a  robe  were  the  ancient 
dress,  later  a  skirt  and  tunic  were  worn. 
Descent  was  traced  through  the  mother. 
There  were  no  totems  belonging  to  the 
confederacy.  After  marriage  a  man  went 
to  live  with  his  wife's  family.  Polygamy 
was  not  uncommon. 

The  religious  ceremonies  were  connect- 
ed with  the  cosmic  forces  and  the  heav- 
enly bodies.  The  dominating  power  was 
Tirawa,  generally  spoken  of  as  "father." 
The  heavenly  bodies,  the  winds,  thunder, 
lightning,  and  rain  were  his  messengers. 
Among  the  Skidi  the  morning  and  eveninj^ 
stars  represented  the  masculine  and  femi- 
nine elements,  and  were  connected  with 
the  advent  and  the  perpetuation  on  earth 
of  all  living  forms.  Aseries  of  ceremonies 
relative  to  the  bringing  of  life  and  its  in- 
crease began  with  the  nrst  thunder  in  the 
spring  and  culminated  at  the  summer  sol- 
stice in  human  sacrifice,  but  the  series 
did  not  close  until  the  maize,  called 
*  *  mother  com, "  was  harvested.  At  every 
stage  of  the  series  certain  shrines,  or  * '  bun- 
dles," became  the  center  of  a  ceremony. 
Each  shrine  was  in  charge  of  an  heredi- 
tary keeper,  but  its  rituals  and  ceremonies 
were  in  the  keeping  of  a  priesthood  open 
to  all  proper  aspirants.  Through  the  sa- 
cred and  symbolic  articles  of  the  shrines 
and  their  rituals  and  ceremonies  a  me- 
dium of  communication  was  believed  to  be 
opened  between  the  people  and  the  super- 
natural powers,  by  which  food,  long  life, 
and  prosperity  were  obtained.  The  myth- 
ology of  the  Pawnee  is  remarkably  rich  in 
symbolism  and  poetic  fancy,  and  their 
religious  system  is  elaborate  and  cogent 
The  secret  societies,  of  which  there  were 
several  in  each  tribe,  were  connected  witlT 
the  belief  in  supernatural  animals.  The 
functions  of  these  societies  were  to  call 
the  game,  to  heal  diseases,  and  to  give 
occult  powers.  Their  rites  were  elabo- 
rate and  their  ceremonies  dramatic. 
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Four  tribes  of  the  Pftwnee  confederacy 
Btill  sorvive:  the  Chaoi  or  Grand  Pawnee, 
the  Kitkehahki  or  Republican  Pawnee, 
the  Pitahauerat  or  Tapage  Pawnee,  and 
the  Skidi  or  Wolf  Pawnee. 

In  1702  the  Pawnee  were  estimated  by 
Iberville  at  2,000  families.  In  1838  they 
numbered  about  10,000  souls,  according 
to  an  estimate  by  houses  by  the  mission- 
aries Dunbar  ana  Allie,  and  the  estimate  is 
substantially  confirmed  by  otJier  author- 
ities of  the  same  period,  one  putting  the 
number  as  hi^h  as  12,500.  The  open- 
ing of  a  principal  emigrant  trail  directiy 
through  tne country  in  the* iff  b  introduced 
disease  and  dissipation,  and  left  the  people 
less  able  to  defend  themselves  against  the 
continuous  attacks  of  their  enemies,  the 
Sioux.  In  1849  they  were  ofiQcially  re- 
ported to  have  lost  one-fourth  their  num- 
Der  by  cholera,  leaving  only  4,500.  In 
1856  they  had  increased  to  4,686,  but  5 
years  later  were  reported  at  3, 4 1 6.  They 
lost  heavily  by  the  removal  to  Indian  Ter. 
in  1873-76,  and  in  1879  numbered  only 
1,440.  They  have  continued  to  dwindle 
each  year  until  there  are  now  (1906)  but 
649  survivors. 

Messrs  Dunbar  and  Allis  of  the  Presby- 
terian church  established  a  mission  amoufi^ 
the  Pawnee  in  1834,  which  continued 
until  1847  when  it  was  abolished  owing 
to  tribal  wars.  In  1883  the  Woman's 
National  Indian  Association  established 
a  mission  on  the  Pawnee  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  which  in  1884  was  transferred 
to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under 
whose  auspices  it  is  still  in  operation. 

Consult  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indians,1880- 
82;  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889; 
G.  A.  Dorsey,  (1)  Traditions  of  the  Skidi 
Pawnee,  1904,  (2)  The  Pawnee:  Myth- 
ology, pt.  1,  1906;  Fletcher,  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  rv,  no.  4, 1902,  (2)  The  Hako, 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Winship,  Coro- 
nado  Exped.,  1896.  (a.  c.  p.) 

AohM.— Rafinesque  in  Marshall,  Hist.  Ky.,  i,  86t 
1824.  Aft-i'-hi-nuL— Hayden.  Bthnog.  and  Phllol- 
Mo.  Val.,  326, 1862 ('wolf  people':  Arapahoname). 
Ahoaoh^.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Marery,  IMc.,  vi, 
810,  1886.  ^Apaai.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi, 
495, 1857.  Awahe.  -Oatschet.  Wichita  MS. ,  BLA.  E., 
1884  ( Wichita  name) .  AwiM.  -Gatschet,  Wichita 
and  Caddo  MSS.  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Caddo  and  Wich- 
ita name).  Aw<.— Gatachet,  Tonka  we  MS.,  B.  A. 
£.,  1884  (Tonkawa  name,  originally  used  by  the 
Wichita).  Axehin^iL.— Oatschet,  Arapaho  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Arapaho  name).  Axihfnea.— Ibid, 
('wolf  people':  Arapaho  name).  6a'-hila-i-^'- 
hiks.— Hayden,  Ethnoff.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
849, 1862  (mg.  *  men  of  men,'  or  '  last  of  men,'  i.  e. 
*  Indians^ :  own  name) .  Oahikd-^ahilu.— Hayden 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  8oc.,  x,  401, 1869  (sig.  •  Red 
man,'  'Indian').  D<rishash.— Oatschet,  Naisha 
Apache  MS  ,B.  A.  B.,  1884  (Kiowa  Apache  name). 
FranoMM.— Doc.  of  1727  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  y,  191.  1890  (Pananas,  or). 
Harahey.— For  forms  of  this  name,  see  Harahey. 
Ho-di-hi-dia'-ae.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  8,  1884 
(slg.  'wolves':  Cheyenne  name).  Ho-m'-i-ta- 
Bi-«.— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  290, 
1862  (sig.  'little  wolf  people':  Cheyenne  name). 
Ha'-tab  Pa^'-ain.— Cook.  Yankton  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  184,  1882  (Big.  'Pawnees  along  the  edge 


or  shore'  [7]).  Kidtera'-L-^atMshet,  Comanche 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  ('wolf  people':  Comanche 
name).  Kwitaia'-a.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  9, 
1884  (Comanche  name;  incorrectly  said  to  mean 
"skinned  buttocks").  Pa-dai'-aa.— Hoffman  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philoa.  Soc.,  296. 1886  (dialectic  form  of 
•'Pawnee'').  Pa-da'-nL— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram., 
178, 185(2  (Dakota  name).  »£ai  Maiteta.— lapi 
Oaye,  xni.  no.  9, 88.  Sept.  1884  (sig. '  Pawnee  in  the 
warm  land'  [Ind  Ter.]).  ^U^K^Boreey,  ^egihM, 
MS.  Diet.,  B.  A.  E..  1879  (Omaha  and  Poncaname). 
F<#*.— Dorsey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1»» 
(Osage  name;  also  P&yi>).  Pakaeog.— Tanner, 
Narr.,  816, 1880  (Ottawa  name).  Pa'-i.— (}atschet, 
Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  27, 1878  (Kansa  name). 
PEia&— Rnxton.  Advent..  245,  1848.  Pa4a'-ni.— 
Hoffman  In  Proe.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  296. 1886  (Teton 
form  of  "Padani").  Paaaaa.~MS.  of  i68&-98 
quoted  by  Bandellerin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v,  1^^ 
mo.  Ptaaaaa.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1S95 
(Tigua  name).  Paaaas.— Lewis,  Travels,  18, 1809. 
Paaas.— Bowen,  Am.  Discov.  by  Welsh,  91,  187fi. 
Paai.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  60,  1868. 
Paaiaa.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches,  23. 1806.  PaaiM.^ 
Henry,  Trav.  in  Canada,  80,  1809.  Pa^4*.— Qat- 
schet.  Kaw  MS.  vocab,  B.  A.  E.,  27, 1878  (Kansa 
name;  also  Pft-i).  Paaia.— De  I'lsle,  map  of  La. 
(1718)  in  NeUl.  Hist.  Minn.,  164,  1858.  Paaia- 
BlaaM.— Hutchins  (1764)  in  Schoolcraft,  IndL 
Tribes,  III,  667,  1868.  PaayL— Dorsey,  Tciwero 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Oto,  Iowa,  and 
Missouri  name).  Paays.— Perrot  (ca.  1718), 
M^moire,  68,  1864.  Paaaaa.— Lewis  and  dark 
Exped.,  II,  572,  1817.  PaonsaahM.— R.  Petter, 
infn,  1907  ('the  ones  with  projecting  front 
teeth':  early  Cheyenne  name k  Paaainlhi^— 
(Jatnchet,  Cheyenne  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  ('  having 
the  front  teeth  projecting' :  given  as  a  Cneyenne 
division,  but  according  to  Petter,  the  Pawnee). 
Paoais.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West, 
670,  1860.  Par-lar-nee.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vo- 
cab., B.  A,  E..  106,  1874  (Dakota  form  of  "Pa- 
dani"). Panaaas.-Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
286,  1889  (misprint).  PanaM.— Writer  of  1786  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  m,  24. 1794.  Pawaaw- 
aaes.— Carver,  Travels,  118,  1778.  Pawae.— 
Balbl,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  54,  1826.  PawBM.— Pike, 
Travels,  165, 1811.  Pawaear.— Audouard,  Traven 
PAm^rique,  182,  1869.  PawaL— Latham,  EsBaya. 
400,  1860.  Pawaye.— Abert  in  Emory,  Recon., 
fi«6,  1848.  Payi".— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1882  (Kansa  name).  P«daais.— Wanen 
(1855),  Neb.  and  Dak.,  60,  1875  (misprint  for 
Padanis).  Pe-nai-na.~Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am, 
Philos.  SoCm  295,  1886  (dialectic  variant  of  "  Pa- 
dani"). Pi-to'-da.^rinnell,  Pawnee  Heio 
Stories,  240, 1889  (name  given  by  southern  tribes). 
Poeaaae.— <}ass.  Journal,  18,  1847.  Pcnis.—Oasa, 
Voyage,  406,  1810.  Oaipaaa.— Biedma  (1544)  in 
French,  Hist.  CoU.  La.,  ii,  106, 1850.  Ooipaao.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind-  Tribes,  vr,  67, 1867- cf.  iv,  810, 
1854.  Shaved  kaada.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts., 
155.  1846.  Toh^hiksi-toahikB.— Oatachet  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  ('  men  of  men ' :  own  name).  Taoalkzi. — 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  n,  247, 1841  (Arikara  name). 
Tie- Aa  do  laaka.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidat8a,20S, 
1877  ('wolf  people':  Hidatsa  name).  Tie'  ia  no 
Hpa  ka.— Ibid,  white  Pani.— Le  Page  du  Prata, 
Hist.  La.,  map,  1774.  White  Paaia. — LewisL 
Travels,  181,  1809.  WAieah.—Gatschet,  Wichita 
MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Wichita  name).  Zaratean- 
aianke.— Will  and  Spinden,  Mandans,  215,  1906 
(Mandan  name). 

Pawokti.  One  of  the  four  Alibama 
towns  situated  in  1798  on  the  s.  bank  of 
Alabama  r.,  2  m.  below  Tawasa  (Too- 
wassau),  near  the  present  Montgomery, 
Ala. 

Pan-wag-ta.— Boyce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala. 
map.  1  WO.  Pan-woe-te.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketeh. 
86, 1848.  Pawaotas.— Swan  (mi)  in  Schooleraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  262, 1855.  Pawektl— Hawkins,  op. 
cit 

Pawpoeait  A  former  village  near  Barn- 
stable, Mass.,  occupied  by  Christian 
Indians,  probably  the  Naoset— Boorae 
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(1674)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  • 
11S,1S48. 

PiziBot.  A  Miniwnk  and  sabeeqnentlr 
a  Shawnee  chief  of  the  17th  and  18th 
oentories.  He  appears  first  in  history  in 
1680,  when  as  sachem  of  the  Minisink 
he  sent  40  men  to  join  the  Mohawk  in  an 
expedition  against  the  French,  and  10 
years  later  was  sent  by  his  tribe  to  confer 
with  Gov.  Bongan  of  5Jew  York  in  regard 
to  engaging  in  the  war  against  the  same 
nation.  Aboat  1692  or  1694  a  small  body 
of  Shawnee  settled  anaong  the  Munsee,  of 
whom  the  Minisink  formed  a  division, 
and  possibly  Paxinoe  may  have  been 
one  of  this  party.  He  was  married  abont 
1717.  As  early  at  least  as  1754  he  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "old  chief"  of  the  Shaw- 
nee (LoBkiel,  Miss.  United  Breth.,  pt  2, 
157-160,  1794),  and  is  so  designated  in 
the  New  York  Colonial  Documents  wher- 
ever referred  to.  Heeke welder  ( Ind .  Nar 
tioQs,  8R,  1876),  confirmed  by  Brinton, 
also  says  he  was  the  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee. He  removed  from  Minisink  to  the 
Delaware  country,  but  at  what  date  is 
anknown,  his  next  appearance  being  in 
conuection  with  the  difficnlties  wmch 
grew  oat  of  the  removal  of  the  Dela- 
wares  to  Wvominff,  Pa.  After  the  death, 
in  1749,  of  ^hekelumns,  the  father  of  Lo- 
gan, who  had  been  a  friend  of  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries,  the  latter  were  fortu- 
nate in  eaining  the  friendship  of  Paxinos. 
In  1754  he,  with  Tedyuskung,  warned  the 
people  of  Gnadenhuett^i  to  remove  to 
Wajomick  (Wyoming),  Pa.;  but  for  this 
thetr  lives  would  have  been  in  danger. 
The  next  year  Paxinos  renewed  the  warn- 
ing and  demanded  an  answer  in  the  name 
of  the  Hurons.  His  wife,  for  whom  he  had 
great  affection  and  to  whom  he  had  been 
married  for  38  years,  was  converted  and 
baptized  with  Paxinos'  consent  Soon 
after  his  last  visit  the  Moravian  settle- 
ment at  Shamokin  was  attacked,  and 
hearing  of  the  danger  to  which  the  mis- 
sionary  Kiefer  was  exposed,  Paxinos  sent 
his  two  sons  to  conduct  him  to  a  place  of 
safety.  He  was  present  with  chiefs  of 
other  trib»9  at  Pt  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  Apr. 
15-19, 1757,  in  conference  with  Sir  Wm. 
Johnson  r^arding  lines  of  travel  and 
trade  (N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  vii,  245-47, 
1856),  and  also  at  the  conference  with 
Gov.  Denny  at  Easton,  Pa.,  in  August  of 
the  same  ^rear  (ibid.,  316-20).  Paxinos 
removed  with  his  family  to  Ohio  in  1755 
or  1758,  where  his  tribesmen  joined  in 
the  war  against  the  English.  It  is  prob- 
able that  he  died  shortly  after  this  time. 
He  left  two  sons,  Kolai)eka  and  Teata- 
percanm^  the  latter  a  chief  of  some  note 
m  the  war  of  1764  (Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  306,  1872).  His  name  is 
given  in  various  forms,  asPaxihos,  Paxi- 


nosa,  Paxnos,  Paxnous,  Paxowan,  Pax- 
sinos,  etc  (c.  t.  ) 

Pazj^li.  A  former  QJiumashan  village 
near  Purfisima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

AzfitiL— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
PazpOL— Ibid. 

Paya.  A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
under  Purfsima  (Gadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  century. 
XB«teal0  •x£  MBf.— Doc  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s..  r, 
189,  1857  (Big.  'great  trees  of  the  white  earth'). 
Faja.— lUd. 

Payabya  ( '  pushed  aside ' ) .    An  Oglala 
band  under  Young-man-afraid. 
Pa-«'-UHL— Hayden,   Ethncg.  and  Philol.   Mo. 
VaL,  876,  1862  (trans,  'thoae  who  camp  at  the 


end').  Fa-ha-hi'-a.— Ibid.  Payakya.— Robinson 
(1879)  quoted  by  I>oise7  in  l&th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
220,  1897  (sig.  'poshea  aside').  Pavabjeya.- 
Cleveland  (l^M)  Quoted  by  Doney,  ibia. 


Payanmin.  A  Costanoan  village  sit- 
uated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  6,  1860. 

Payaya.  A  prominent  .Coahuiltecan 
tribe  living  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  on  8an  Antonio  r.,  Texas.  In 
1091  Father  Massanet,  when  on  his  way 
to  B.  Texas,  passed  through  their  yilla^, 
which  was  then  apparently  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  San  Antonio. 
There  he  erected  an  altar^  and,  through 
a  Pkuipul  interpreter,  explamed  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  For  the  native  name  of 
their  stream,  Yana  guaruif  he  substituted 
the  Christian  name  San  Antonio  de 
Padua.  As  early  as  1706  some  of  the 
Payaya  were  baptized  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
this  was  one  of  the  principal  tribes  for 
which  Father  Olivares  foimded  San  An- 
tonio de  Valero  mission  in  1718.  They 
ranged  at  least  from  the  Rio  Grande  to 
the  Brazos.  In  1716  Espinosa  met  them 
near  the  latter  stream,  and  in  1717  Der- 
banne  met  them  near  the  San  Marcos 
(Colorado?).  According  to  Rivera,  writing 
in  1727,  their  most  usual  home  was  near 
the  Medina,  on  an  arroyo  bearing  the 
tribal  name.  At  San  Antonio  de  Valero 
mission  the  Payaya  mingled  particularly 
with  the  Xarame,  who  had  oeen  moved 
with  the  mission  from  the  Rio  Grande. 
These  two  tribes  were  the  most  constant 
inhabitants  at  the  mission,  and  members 
of  both  were  there  as  late  as  1776  (Mas- 
sanet, Diario,  1691,  MS.  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  95;  Teran,  De- 
scripci6n  y  Diaria  Demarcaci6n,  1691, 
MS.,  ibid.,  28;  Olivares,  Carta,  1716,  MS., 
ibid.,  169;  Derbanne,  1717,  in  Margry, 
D^.,  VI,  206,  1886;  Rivera,  1727,  Diario, 
leg.  1967,  1736;  Baptismal  Records  of 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  MS., 
passim).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Pftia.— Baptinnal  Rec.  San  Antonio  de  Valero, 
1718,  MS.  Pai»U.— Ibid.,  1716.  PaialU.— Ibid., 
1720.  Pai*y».— Ibid.,  1718.  PailUillat.— Der- 
banne a717)  in  Margry,  D^.,  Vi,  206, 1886.    Pay- 
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•COM.— MotarPftdUla,  Hist,  de  la  Gonq.,  388, 1742. 
Payai.— Baptisma]  Rec.  San  Antonio  de  Valero, 
1726.  MS.  f  ayaia-xlbid.,  1724.  Pajalla.— Ibid., 
1728.  Payay.— Massanet,  op.  cit.,  1691.  Payaya.— 
Olivares,  op.  cit.  1716.  Payayas.— Rivera,  Dlario, 
leg.  1994,  2602,  1786.  Pay^aaa.— Baptismal  Rec 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  1728.  Pay^M.— Salinas 
(1693)  cited  in  Dictamen  Fiscal.  1716,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espana,  xxvii,  185.  Payieyas.— Uhde, 
Lander.  121. 1861.    Peyaya,— TerAn  (1691),  Op.  cit 

Payne*!  Town.  A  refugee  negro  slave 
settlement  formerly  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla., 
named  from  King  Payne,  a  Seminole 
chief. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
309,  1822. 

Payojke  (Pay-oj-kiy  *  summer  people'). 
One  of  the  two  branches  into  wnich  each 
well  regulated  Tewa  village  is  divided 
in  consequence  of  certain  traditional  be- 
liefs regarding  the  religious  oi^ganization 
of  that  people  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  III,  304,  1890).    See  Teuxi. 

Payngnan.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  prob- 
ably Coahuiltecan,  at  San  Francisco  So- 
lano mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  Mex- 
ico, after  1703.  They  were  associated  with 
the  Piniquu,  Pataguo,  Xarame,  Siaban, 
Terocodame  (q.  v.),  and  other  tribes. 
After  this  mission  became  San  Antonio 
de  Valero,  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas, 
members  of  this  tribe  entered  it,  as  rec- 
ords of  their  bai>ti8m  there  between  1720 
and  1741  still  exist.  Their  identity  with 
the  Payuhan  tribe,  mentioned  in  1735,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  baptismal 
records  both  names  are  in  one  case  applied 
to  the  same  individual  (Baptismal  Kec.  of 
San  Francisco  Solano  and  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  missions,  MS.).  Rivera  (Diario, 
leg.  2763,  1736)  mentions  them  in  1727 
as  a  Coahuila  tribe,  which  would  indi- 
cate that  they  did  not  extend  b.  of 
Medina  r.  Cf.  Paguan.  (h.  e.  b.) 
Paiugan.— Baptismal  Rec,  1726,  partida  170,  MS. 
Paiuguan.— Ibid.,  1718.  24.  Pwuguan.— Ibid.,l?28, 
218.  Payaguanes.— Rivera  (1727) ,  Diario,  leg.  2763, 
1736.  Payavan.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  Nov.  30. 1716,  MS.  (idenUcal?).  Payugan.— 
Baptismal  Rec,  1720.  59,  MS.  Payugnan.--Ibid., 
1706, 280.  Payuhan.— Ibid.,  1785, 418.  Payuhuan.— 
Ibid..  1721,  92. 

Paynpki.  A  ruined  pueblo  on  a  point 
of  Middle  mesa,  6  m.  n.  of  Mishongnovi, 
N.  E.  Arizona.  It  was  built  and  occupied 
by  discontented  Tanos,  Tewa,  and  Tigua 
from  the  Rio  Grande,  who  left  their 
homes  between  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of 
1680  and  1696.  In  1706  the  Pavupki  vil- 
lagers were  attacked  and  defeated  by 
Capi.  Holguin,  who  in  turn  was  driven 
by  the  Hopi  from  their  territory.  In  1742 
padres  Delgadoand  Pino  visited  the  Hopi 
country  and  returned  to  the  Rio  Granae 
with  441  Indians,  said  to  have  been  Tigua 
originally  from  Sandiaand  Alameda,  and 
established  them  in  the  refounded  pueblo 
of  Sandia,  to  which  village  the  Hopi  still 
apply  the  name  Payupki.  See  Mindeleff 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1891 ;  Fewkes in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583,  1898;  Meline,  Two 


Thousand  Miles,  1867;  Bancroft,   Arias, 
and  N.  Mex.,  243,  1889.         (f.  w.  h.) 
Maaa  de  las  Tlguas.— Menchera  map  cited  by 
Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  19, 1904. 

Pe  (Pe).  The  Firewood  or  Timber 
clans  of  the  Tewa  pueblos  of  San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  and  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex., 
and  of  Hano,  Ariz.  That  of  Hano  is  ex- 
tinct. 

Pi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii.  166,  1894. 
PiS-td^— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix.  350,  1896  (San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  form;  fdoa=' people';  San  Ilde- 
fonso form,  Pe-td6a.) 

Pe  (Pe').  The  Sun  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan 
existed  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 
of  Pecos. 

Pe.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vi,481, 1904  (Pecos 
form).  Pe'+.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  352. 1896  ( Pecos 
form;  +  =  a«A  =  •people* ).  Pft-tsaa.— Ibid.  (Jemez 
f orm ;  fsda  or  teaa«A '*  people ') . 

Peace.    See  War  and  War  dUclpline. 

Peace  Policy.  The  Indian  policy  which 
is  now  accepted  as  the  settled  policy  of 
the  Government  and  is  sustainea  by  the 
common  sentiment  of  the  American  peo- 
ple, was  inaugurated  by  President  Grant 
at  the  beginning  of  his  first  administrsr 
tion.  On  his  recommendation  Congress 
enacted  the  law,  approved  Apr.  10, 1869, 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a 
"Board  of  Commissioners,"  to  consist  of 
not  more  than  10  persons,  to  be  selected 
by  him  (the  Presiaent)  **from  men  emi- 
nent for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy, to  serve  without  pecuniary  com- 
pensation, who  may  under  his  direction 
exercise  joint  control  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  over  the  disbursement  of 
the  appropriations  made  by  this  Act,  or 
any  part  thereof,  as  the  President  may 
designate. ' '  William  Welsh  of  Philadel- 
phia, John  B.  Farwell  of  Chicago,  George 
H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  Robert  Camp- 
bell of  St  Louis,  E.  S.  Tobey  of  Boston, 
William  E.  Dodge  of  New  York,  Felix  R. 
Brunot  of  Pittsburg,  Nathan  Bishop  of 
New  York,  and  Henry  S.  Lane  of  Indiana 
were  the  Board  of  Commissioners  as  at 
first  appointed.  They  were  at  that  time 
called  *  *  The  Peace  Commission.  *  *  In  his 
first  annual  message,  Dec.  1869,  President 
Grant  said:  **  From  the  foundation  of  the 
Government  to  the  present,  the  manage- 
ment of  the  original  inhabitants  of  this 
continent,  the  Indians,  has  been  a  subject 
of  embarrassment  ana  expense,  and  has 
been  attended  with  continuous  robberies, 
murders,  and  wars.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience upon  the  frontiers  and  in  Indian 
countries,  I  do  not  hold  either  legislation, 
or  the  conduct  of  the  whites  who  come 
most  in  contact  with  the  Indians,  blame- 
less for  these  hostilities.  The  past,  how- 
ever, can  not  be  undone,  and  the  question 
must  be  met  as  we  now  find  it.  I  have 
adopted  a  new  policy  toward  these  wards 
of  tne  nation  (they  can  not  be  regarded 
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in  any  other  lieht  than  as  wards)  with 
&dr  reealts,  so  Su*  as  tried,  and  wnich  I 
hope  will  be  attended  ultimately  with 
great  saccess." 

For  nearlj  40  years  the  Board  of  In- 
dian Commissioners  has  cooperated  with 
the  Government,  favoring  such  leffisla- 
tion  and  administration  in  Indian  anairs 
as  by  peaceful  methods  should  put  an  end 
to  Indian  discontent,  make  impossible  In- 
dian wars,  and  fit  the  great  body  of  In- 
dians to  be  received  into  the  ranks  of 
American  citizens.  For  the  measures 
which  they  have  proposed,  to  effect  these 
reforms,  see  United  ^aU»  Board  of  Indian 
Commistioners.  The  Mohonk  Indian  (in- 
ference (q.  v.),  inaugurated  and  main- 
tained by  one  of  the  present  members  of 
the  Peace  Commission,  by  its  marked 
influence  in  guiding  public  opinion  has 
added  a  strong  element  of  popular  sup- 
port to  this  Peace  Policy.  It  is  interest- 
mg  to  note  that  the  inauguration  of  a  dis- 
tinctive Peace  Policy  toward  the  Indians 
is  due  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  American 
warriors.  President  Ulysses  8.  Grant  The 
wisdom  of  this  plan  is  shown  in  the  fact 
that  the  policy  advocated  by  the  Peace 
Commission  has  resulted  in  an  entire  ces- 
sation of  Indian  warfare  for  the  last  score 
of  years.  (m.  s.  g.) 

Pea  Creek  Band.  A  band  of  Florida 
Seminole,  part  of  whom  shared  in  the 
massacre  of  Mai.  Dade  and  his  command 
on  Withlacoochee  r.  in  Dec.  1835. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  469, 1867. 

Peag.  By  the  Massachusetts  Indians, 
strings  of  white  and  dark  purple  shell 
beads  (put  among  animate  objects)  were 
termed  respectively  wa^pa^piag,  'white 
strings,'  and  sUka^piag,  'black  strings' 
{=AhJiakiwa^ba*biagand»Sga^biag).  Tne 
English  setUers,  unused  to  French  nasal 
sounds,  pronounced  and  wrote  the  first 
of  these  words  wampampeag.  The  word 
is  from  toamp  (tiYi*p),  'white,*  ampi 
(-o*^),  'string,'  and  the  animate  plural 
-ag.  finding  the  word  too  cumbersome, 
the  colonists  divided  it  and  formed  the 
two  terms  "wampum"  and  "piag," 
neither  of  which  has  any  meaning,  since 
the  first  consists  of  the  root  wamp 
'white,'  with  a  suffixed  nasalized  vowel, 
am  (=o"),  belonging  to  and  forming  an 
essential  part  of  -ampe  (a^)  'stnng,' 
while  the  generic  suffix  a^px  'string'  has 
no  meaning  without  the  prefix  a".  See 
Wampampeag,  Wampum.         (w.  b.  g.) 

Peaatias.  Mentioned  by  Buchanan 
(Sketches  of  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138,  1825) 
as  a  wandering  tribe  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mississippi,  numbering  800  souls. 
Probably  imaginary. 

Pearls.  On  the  arrival  of  Europeans  in 
Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia,  pearls 
were  found  to  be  in  great  favor  for  per- 


sonal embellishment  among  the  natives, 
and  this  gem  at  once  became  a  factor  of 
importance  in  the  avaricious  schemes  of 
promoters  of  conquest  and  colonization. 
Fabulous  stories  were  told  of  the  abun- 
danceand  beauty  of  the  pearls,which  were 
eagerly  sought  by  barter  and  by  plunder- 
ing the  graves  oi  the  natives  where  they 
hi^  been  buried  with  the  dead.  The 
Knight  of  Elvas  relates  that  De  Soto 
obtained  from  burial  places  at  the  town 
of  Cofitachique  on  Savannah  r..  below  the 
present  Augusta,  Ga. ,  350  pounos  of  pearls, 
and  a  member  of  the  first  Viiginia  colony 
"gathered  together  from  among  the  sav- 
age people  aboute  five  thousande:  of 
which  number  he  chose  so  many  as  made 
a  fayre  chaine,  which  for  their  likenesse 
and  uniformitie  in  roundnesse,  orient- 
nesse,  and  pidenesse  of  many  excellente 
colours,  with  equalitie  in  greatnesse,  were 
verie  fayre  and  rare"  (Harlot,  Narra- 
tive of  Virginia^  18, 1893).  But  the  sup- 
ply was  really  limited,  and  the  majority 
of  thoseobtained  were  ruined  as  jewels  by 
perforation  for  suspension  or  bv  the  heat 
employed  in  opening  the  shellfish  from 
which  they  were  abstracted.  It  also 
appears  that  many  of  the  lai^r  sped- 
menfl  referred  to  by  the  early  writers  were 
probably  really  not  pearls,  but  polished 
Deads  cut  from  the  nacre  of  sea  shells  and 
quite  worthless  as  gems.  It  has  been 
found  that  the  real  pearls  were  obtained 
from  bivalve  shells — from  the  oyster 
along  the  seashore  and  in  tidewater  in- 
lets, and  from  the  mussel  on  the  shores 
of  lakes  and  rivers.  The  pearls  were 
probably  not  especially  sought  and  col- 
lected by  the  natives,  but  obtained  in  the 
course  of  food  consumption,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  accumulation  of  the  vast 
deposits  of  shells  known  as  shell-heaps 
(q.  v.).  The  very  ^neral  use  of  pearls 
by  the  pre-Columbian  natives  is  amply 
attested  by  archeologists  who  in  recent 
years  have  explored  the  mounds  of  the 
mterior  valleys.  Professor  Putnam  having 
obtained  more  than  60,000  pearls — nearly 
2  pecks— drilled  and  undrilled^  from  a 
single  burial  mound  near  Madisonville, 
Ohio.  It  appears  that  pearls  were  rareljr 
used  by  the  tribes  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  although  the 
most  important  American  pearl  fisheries 
of  the  present  day  are  on  the  coast  of 
the  Gulf  of  California.  The  primitive 
tribes  of  that  region  were  not  sufficiently 
ambitious  to  seek  and  make  use  of  these 


Consult  Dall  in  Am.  Naturalist,  xvii, 
no.  7,  1883;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones,  1890;  Jones,  Antiq.  Southern 
Inds.,  1873;  Putnam  in  18th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1886;  Rau  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1872,  1873;  Steams  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1887,  1889.  (w.  H.  H.) 
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PeashtebaL  A  Montagnais  village  on 
the  8.  coast  of  Labrador.— Stearns,  Lab- 
rador, 271,  1884. 

Pebolikwa  (Pe^-burlirkwa).  A  former 
pneblo  of  the  Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the 
exact  site  of  which  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. 

Ptt'-ba-U-kwa.— Hodge,  field  notee.  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 
Fcm-bnl-eHiaa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papen, 
IV.  207, 1892. 

Peoan.  The  nnt  of  Oarya  olivseformiSy 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  majestic  trees 
of  the  river  bottoms  of  s.  Indiana,  s.  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The 
nut,  the  name  of  which  has  been  spelled 
pecan  from  at  least  the  time  of  Capt  Car- 
.ver  (1778),  and  is  pronounced  p^]b($tm  in 
the  W.  and  S.,  was  early  known  also  as 
"Illinois -nut**  It  is  thin  -  shelled, 
smooth,  and  olive-shaped,  much  superior 
in  flavor  to  the  nuts  of  the  rest  of  the 
genus,  and  has  been  held  in  great  esteem 
for  more  than  a  century.  The  word 
pecauj  as  is  shown  by  its  pronunciation, 
was  derived,  not  from  the  Creole  paeans, 
but  directly  from  Algonquian,  in  the 
various  dialects  of  which  pakd^n,  pCJcd^n^ 
pagd/Uy  piUgd^riy  pakd^,  is  a  general  term 
lorahsira-shelled  'nut';  hence  the  name 
*  *  pecan-nut.  * '  sometimes  used,  is  tautolog- 
ical. To  tne  Illinois  Indians  the  pecan 
was  the  nut  par  excellence,  hence  their 
designation  of  it  simply  as  **nut,"  with- 
out any  qualificative.  The  word  is  a 
radical  one,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  all 
Algonquian  radical  words,  can  be  derived 
from  no  known  root.  The  suggestion 
that  it  is  from  a  root  pak^  *to  strike,'  is 
untenable,  for  the  reason  that  if  such 
were  the  case  pdkdn  would  necessarily 
be  derived  from  a  verb  pake  or  pakm^ 
which  could  not  pK>ssibly  oe  formed  from 
the  root  just  mentioned.         (w.  r.  g.  ) 

Peocarecamek  (?*  hickory  town.' — Hew- 
itt). A  reportea  Indian  settlement  on 
the  s.  Viriginia  border,  which,  according 
to  Indian  information,  had  stone  houses, 
of  more  than  one  story,  which  the  inhab- 
itants had  been  taught  to  build  by  the 
survivors  of  Raleigh's  colony  who  escaped 
the  massacre  at  Roanoke  (Strachey,  Va., 
26, 1849). 

Peohqainakonok  f  poadbly  from  pechum 
*near',  nak  *  island',  unk  the  locative. — 
Gerard).  An  unidentified  village  in 
North  Salem,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y., 
noted  on  Van  der  Donck's  map  of  1655. 
See  Shonnard,  Hist  Westchester  Co., 
N.  Y.,  48,  1900.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Peokikery.    See  Hickory,  ' 

Peeking  implementB.  One  of  the  four 
principal  shaping  processes  employed  by 
the  tribes  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments and  other  objects  of  stone  is  known 
OS  pecking,  and  the  implements  used  are 
stone  hammers  (q.  v. )  of  various  shapes; 
some  are  mere  fragments  of  hard,  tough 


rock  with  suitable  points  or  edges,  while 
others  are  more  or  less  completely  special- 
ized, the  typical  implement  being  some- 
what discoidal  in  form,  with  periphery 
convex  or  angular  in  profile,  ana  with  the 
sides  slightly  pitted  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  oppoeine  thumb  and  fingers, 
which  hold  it  lightly.  The  operation 
consisted  of  repeated  blows  rapidly  deliv- 
ered with  the  periphery  or  edge  of  the 
implement  upon  the  surface  to  be  shaped, 
and  the  crumblings  which  resulted,  al- 
though minute,  gradually  reduced  unde- 
sirable parts,  formed  grooves,  ridges,  pits, 
nodes,  etc.,  giving  such  approximation  to 
the  form  desired  that  the  grinding  and 
rubbing  processes,  which  usually  fol- 
lowed, r^ily  produced  the  finished 
work.  Consult  the  citations  under  JS^one- 
work,  (w.  H.  H.) 

Peokwei.  A  village  in  New  Jersey, 
about  10  m.  from  Hackensack,  in  1694. 
It  probably  belonged  either  to  the  Mun- 
see  or  to  the  Shawnee,  who  were  about 
that  time  removing  from  the  S.  to  the 
Delaware  country.— Schuyler  (1694)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  98,  1854. 

Peooi  ( from  P'  e^-a-ku* ,  the  Keresan  name 
of  the  pueblo) .  Formerly  the  largest  and 
most  populous  of  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  in  historic  times,  occupied  by  a 
people  speaking  the  same  language  of  the 
Tanoan  family,  with  dialectic  variations, 
as  that  of  Jemez;  situated  on  an  upper 
branch  of  Pecos  r.,  about  30  m.  s.  e.  of 
Santa  F6.  In  prehistoric  times  the  Pecos 
people  occupied  numerous  pueblos  con- 
tainmg  from  200  to  300  rooms  each,  and 
many  compactly  built  single-story  house 
groups  of  from  10  to  50  rooms  each. 
These  were  scattered  along  the  valley  from 
the  N.  end  of  CafSon  de  Pecos  grant  to  An- 
ton Chico,  a  distance  of  40  m.  At  the  time 
of  the  arrival  of  the  first  Spaniards  under 
Coronado,  in  1540,  the  tribe  had  become 
concentrated  in  the  great  communal 
structure  popularly  known  as  Pecos.  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier,  the  Pecos  declare 
that  they  came  into  their  valley  from  the 
s.  B.,  but  that  they  originated'  in  the  n. 
and  shifted  across  the  Kio  Grande,  occu- 
pying successively  the  pueblos  now  in 
ruins  at  San  Jos^  and  Kingman  previous 
to  locating  at  their  final  settlement  The 
principal  pueblo  of  the  tribe,  according 
to  the  same  authority,  was  Tshiquit^,  or 
Tziquit^  (the  pueblo  of  Pecos),  which  he 
identifies  with  the  Acuique,  Cicuic,  Ci- 
cuye,  etc.,  of  the  early  Spanish  chron- 
iclers. Gatschet  (Isleta  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1879),  however,  records  Sikuy6 
as  an  Isleta  name  of  Pecos  pueblo,  and 
as  the  Isleta  people  are  Tipia  and  Coro- 
nado went  from  Tiguex  (Tigua)  province 
directly  to  Pecos  in  1540,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  Cicuye  in  its  various  forms 
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Peixoltfe.  Mentioned  as  a  paeblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico, 
in  1698.— Oflate  (1508)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Peixtan.  A  former  Shawnee  or  Nanti- 
coke  villafi^e  on  or  near  the  lower  Susque- 
hanna, in  Dauphin  co..  Pa.,  possibly  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Paxton  or  Paxton- 
ville, — Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Pa., 
391   1843. 

Pekaist  (Px^qaist,  'white  stone').  A 
village  of  tne  Spences  Brid^  band  of  the 
Ntlakyapamnk,  on  the  s.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  32  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  5  in  1897  (the  last  time  the  name 
appears),  includmg  Pemainus. 
Pyrfltst.--Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  230,  1886.  FE'Mirt.— 
Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  ll,  178. 1900. 
T'kii'st.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
1899.  Pakaiat'.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  See.  Can. 
1891,  sec.  II,  44,  1892. 

Pekan.  A  name  of  the  fisher  (MtuUla 
permctnti).  The  word  is  used  by  Charlevoix 
(Nouv.  France,  iii,  134,  1744)  and  came 
into  English  through  Canadian  French, 
where  it  occurs  also  as  pican.  It  seems 
to  be  of  Algonquian  on^,  though  not 
weetem,  for  the  animal  is  called  in  Chip- 
pewa oichigy  in  Cree  otchek.  It  id  referred 
by  some  to  an  Abnaki  p^kanSf  mentioned 
by  Rasles,  which  TrumDull  (Natick  Diet., 
Ball.  25,  B.  A.  E.,  260, 1903)  thmks  means 
this  animal.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pekiekery.    See  Hickory. 

Pekoinoke.  A  village  of  the  Nanticoke 
still  existing  in  Maryland  in  1755. — Mt 
Johnson  conf.  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  VI,  983,  1855. 

PekwaiL  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Pekwan  cr., 
N.  w.  Cal. 

Paek-wana.— McEee  n851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  4,  S2d 
Conff.,  spec,  seas.,  162, 1858.  Piihk-wana.--Meyer, 
Naeh  dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855.  Pak-waa.— 
McKee  op.  dt..  194.  Peo-quaa.— Oibbs  (1851)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  188, 1858.  Pek'-wan.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  44, 1877.  Tirif '• 
aauL— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1904  (Karok  name). 

Pekwiligli  (possibly  ' place  of  the  Picu- 
ris  people*).  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Pa-«ail-a-fid.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
nr,  207, 1802.  Pe'-kwa-i-fi-i'.— Hodge,  field  notes. 
B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

PekwnteiL  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  on  the  toneue  of  land  jutting 
out  between  it  and  uie  Trinity  where 
thev  join,  opposite  Weitspus  (Weitch- 
pec"),  N.  w.  Cat.  It  is  called  also  Pekwu- 
tutl.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905. 

Pelekin.    Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598,  possibly  Keresan. 
Palehia-'Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  186, 1880 
(miaqiioting  Oftate).     PaIohiu.~Oftate  (1598)  in 
DocTlnM.,  XVI,  lib,  1871. 

PelheU  (Pe^lQeli).  Said  by  the  Kwan- 
tlen  to  have  been  a  division  of  their  peo- 
ple who  settled  on  the  Pacific  opposite 
Alert  bay,  Brit  Col.    Probably,  as  Hill- 


Tout  suggests  (Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  55, 
1902) .  they  were  identical  with  the  Bel- 
lacoola. 

Pelkatehek  (*  wherewith  one  catches 
f&V),  A  village  of  the  Ntshaautin  on 
Tchestata  lake,  Brit.  Col. 
Pel'eatUk.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 
1892.  P^-fka-teik.— Morice.  Notes  on  W.  D^n^s, 
25,1896. 

Pelonet  (Span.:  'the  hairless  ones'). 
Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diario,  leg.  2602, 
1736)  as  a  tribe  or  village  apparently 
near  the  lower  Rio  Grande  in  s.  Texas. 
Probably  Coahuiltecan.  Mota  Pad  ilia 
(Concj.  Nueva  Galicia,  514,  1870)  men- 
tioned the  Pelones  in  1742  as  a  people 
connected  with  the  missions  of  Nuevo 
Le6n,  Mexico. 

Pemainus  {PsmaVnus:  according  to 
Teit,  *the  flat  underneath  or  near  the 
brow  or  steep,'  beotuse  a  low  flat  ex- 
tends along  the  river  here  for  some  dis- 
tance; according  to  Hill-Tout,  'grassy 
hills* ).  A  village  of  the  Spences  Bridge 
band  of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Thompson  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  5  in  1897,  including  Pekaist 
Psmai'aut.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
173, 1900.  Pimat'But.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4, 1899.  PiminM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  196, 
1885. 

Pemaqaid  (?  *it  is  precipitous  land.'— 
Hewitt).  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614about 
the  present  Pemaquid,  Lincoln  co..  Me. 
Fort  Charles  wa«  built  there  in  1677,  after 
the  English  occupancy  became  prominent 
in  the  colonial  history  of  New  England. 
It  was  taken  and  burned  by  the  Aonaki 
on  Aug.  2,  1689. 

Panaquid.— Stracbev  (ca.l612).Va.,27,1849.  P«ma- 
qaid.~StracheT,  ibid.,  169  (the  river).  Pemma- 
qaid.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d 
8.,  vi,  97, 1887.  PemmaTqiiid.— Smith,  map  (ca.  1614) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  162,  1857.  Peaaquid.— 
Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Sd  s.,  in,  20, 
1838. 

Pematnning  (*at  the  Wry-mouth's.* — 
Hewitt).  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Delawares,  near  Shenango,  Pa.,  m  1764. — 
Hutchin's  map  (1764)  in  Smith,  Bouquet's 
Exped.,  1766. 

Pemberton  Keadowi.  The  local  name 
for  a  body  of  Lower  Lillooet  living  n.  of 
Lillooet  lake,  Brit.  Col.; pop.  261  in  1906. 

Pembina.  A  Canadian  name  for  the 
acid  fruit  of  llhumum  opuluSf  the  high- 
bush  cranberry,  a  plant  growing  in  low 
ground,  along  streams,  from  New  Bruns- 
wick, far  westward,  and  s.  to  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  word  is  a  corruption  of  Cree 
nipimindnf  *  watered-berry,*  i.  e.  the  fruit 
of  a  plant  growing  in,  or  laved  by,  water; 
not  *  water-berry,'  as  has  been  stated,  since 
that  would  be  nipimin;  and,  besides,  the 
fruit  is  not  watery.  The  name  of  the 
fruit  is  derived  from  the  habitat  of  the 
plant  that  bears  it.  (w.  a,  g.  ) 

Pemmioan.  A  food  preparation  (also 
spelled  pemican)  used  in  the  wilds  of  the 
northern  parts  of  North  America,  and 
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made  bj  catting  the  meat  of  the  reindeer 
into  thin  slioee,  drying  the  latter  in  the 
son  or  over  the  smoke  of  a  slow  fire, 
poonding  them  fine  between  stones,  and 
incorporating  the  material  with  one-third 
part  of  melt^  fat.  To  this  miztare  dried 
fruit,  such  as  choke  or  June  berries,  is 
sometimes  added.  The  whole  is  then 
compressed  into  skin  bags,  in  which,  if 
kept  dry,  it  may  be  preserved  for  four  or 
five  years.  Sweet  pemmican  is  a  superior 
kind  of  pemmican  in  which  the  fat  used 
is  obtained  from  marrow  by  boiling 
broken  bones  in  water.  Fish  pemmican 
is  a  pemmican  made  by  the  Indians  of 
the  remote  renons  of  the  N.  W.  bv 
pounding  dried  nsh  and  mixing  the  proa- 
uct  with  stui^geon  oil.  The  Eskimo  of 
Alaska  make  a  pemmican  by  mixins 
chewed  deer  meat  with  deer-suet  and 
seal-oil.  **This  food,"  observes  Lieut. 
Ray,  'Ms  not  agreeable  to  the  taste, 
I>robably  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  mas- 
ticators are  inveterate  tobacco-chewers." 
The  word  is  from  Cree pimlkdnf  'manu- 
factured grease,'  horn  pimikeUf  'he  (or 
she)  makes  (or  manuractures)  grease,' 
that  is,  by  boiling  crude  fat,  pimu,  in 
water  and  skimming  off  the  supernatant 
oil.  The  verb  is  now  used  by  the  Cree 
in  the  sense  of  'he  makes  pemmican.' 
The  word  is  cognate  with  Abnaki  pMi- 
kdn,  (w.  R.  G.) 

Pemyeani.  Mentioned  by  Boudinot 
(Star  in  the  West,  128,  1816)  in  a  list  of 
tribes;  unidentified. 

Penah  ( *  turkey ' ).  A  former  village  of 
the  Fox  tribe,  situated  on  the  site  of  Cass- 
ville,  Grant  Ck).,  Wis. — Snyder,  Van- 
Vechten  &  Ck>. ,  Hist  Atlas  Wis. ,  209, 1878. 

Penasco  Blaneo  (Span.:  'large  white 
rock ' ) .  One  of  the  most  important  ruins 
of  the  Chaco  Canyon  group,  n.  w.  N.  Mex., 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
known  prehistoric  Indian  structures  n.  of 
Mexico.  It  is  situated  on  a  high  mesa  at 
the  8.  side  of  the  canyon,  about  3  m.  below 
Pueblo  Bonito.  In  plan  it  is  an  almost 
perfect  ellipse;  the  long  diameter  is  500 
ft,  the  short  365  ft.  The  w.  half  of  the 
ellipse  is  occupied  by  the  pueblo  proper, 
which  was  5  tiers  of  rooms  deep  and 
probably  4  stories  high .  The  e,  half  con- 
sists of  a  continuous  series  of  single-story 
rooms.  The  outer  wall  is  in  a  ruinous 
condition,  but  little  of  it  remaining.  As 
in  almost  every  one  of  the  Chaco  canyon 
buildings,  there  is  no  uniformity  of  struc- 
tural skill  displayed  in  the  masonry, 
some  portions  being  of  the  crudest  kind 
while  in  other  parts  are  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  horizontal  alternations  of  thick 
ana  thin  blocks.  There  are  7  ki  vas  on  the 
w.  side  of  the  court,  and  a  large  one,  50  ft 
in  diameter,  outside  the  s.  end.  The 
rooms  in  the  main  building  are  larger, 
averaging  20  ft  in  length,  varjnng  in 
width  from  10  to  20  ft,  the  width  of  the 


rooms  in  each  tier  being  uniform  through- 
out the  entire  length  of  the  building. 
In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,1878.  (b.  l.  h.) 


BUaoa.— Simpson,  Ezped.  Navajo  Conn- 
try,  82, 1860.    Penueo  BUaoa.— Haidacre  in  Scrib- 
ner'/i  Max.,  275,  Dec.  1878  (misprint). 
.— I>ome      '    -V      ^    --    . 


lenech.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  200,  1860 
(misprint). 

Pefiai  K«gTas  (Span.:  'black  rocks'). 
A  small  communal  pueblo  on  an  eminence 
w.  of  the  Pecos  road,  near  the  edge  of  a 
forest,  8  m.  s.  s.  e.  of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex. 
It  was  inhabited  in  prehistoric  times  by 
the  Tanos  or  the  Tewa,  but  its  aboriginal 
name  is  unknown. — Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  97,  1892. 

Penateka  {PkiaiHtka,  *  honey  eaters'). 
An  important  division  of  the  Comanche, 
formerly  ranging  on  the  edge  of  the  timber 
country  in  e.  Texas,  and  hence  frequently 
known  to  the  whites  as  Eastern  or  South- 
em  Comanche.  They  had  but  a  loose 
alliance  with  their  western  kinsmen  and 
sometimes  joined  the  Texans  or  troops 
against  them.  The}r  are  now  with  the 
rest  of  the  Comanche  in  s.  w.  Oklahoma. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1045, 1896. 
Ho«Ui.-^ith8on.  Misc.  Coll.,  ii,  art.  8,  58, 1862. 
Ho-U.— Neighbors  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  579.  1848. 
Honey  Eaters.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76.  29th  Cong.,  2d  seas..  6, 1847.  Honigeten.— 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  877,  18850 honey- 
eaters'  :  Dutch  form ) .  Hoo-ish.— Butler  and  Lewis, 
op.  cit.  Ju-L— Butcher  and  Leyendecher,  Coman- 
cne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867  (=>*  woodman'). 
Kn'baratpat— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1045. 
1896  ( =3 '^ steep  climbers';  another  Comanche 
name).  Oriontales.— Bol.  Soc.  Qeog.  Mex.,  v,  818, 
1857     (apparenUy     identical).    1Pe-ii&-doj-lci.— 


BntfTirr  and  Lnyenilerhnr.  np.  clt. 
rimfrits^L  I.«mtruii>;,  ii.  :iilT,  \sfc,.  Pen  *  Uukvr. — 
LeavLijvviiTth  im^j  ill  IL  R,  Miso.  Dck',  13a,  41flt 
C< uijf . .  'ZA  m'm. ,  fi ,  1  KfiL  Faiuitaku , — Uft'fM^r  i i}  I ti4 , 
Afl.  Kei>.  iK^iip  'Hi^,  I.hTjO.  PenalakAi.— Penney 
i  n  r  ti  a ,  A  IT,  Rep . ,  I  Ul .  1  HTt>.  BenBletlikM , — Kmv  fi<? 
hi  t^tftriford,  C:5oinf>end.,  530,  1878.  Fenetkke«i.— 
XcijfhlMirs  in  1ml.  AfT.  Rep.,  tm,  \MK  Fanet*k 
er».— VValltley  {I86H)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Uoe.  IS,  lOlh 
Cong,,  M  Kess.,  15.  iSCfl.  Praftffflifcik— Alvord 
n8G§),  imd..9.  FinAtflu.— t(^n  Kale,  k^lKten  In 
N .  A . ,  3ftl ,  I NS5.  Fe-neakA-Cosiasohei  .—Ibid . ,  373. 
Peneteth-oa— Sanders  f  1K70)  ifi  H.  R,  Ex.  Doc,  7, 
4'2d  CotjfT. ,  Ifit  wsK.,  3.  I8tl .  Ptuetethka.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep  ,  ,S34,  1H73*  f  enet4i^likos.— Alviird,  op.  c\\.,  7. 
Pffnhatetlik*.  -  Ba ttey ,  Advent..  LKif t,  I B7IV.  Fea-h  a* 
teth'k*h«.— [bM,.  307,  P^n'-li*^i#tb'-lt*».-Jbi(l.. 
2J^i  Fe&aeUku.— Penney  in  Ind,  AfT,  Rep.  I86M, 
101,  1S70.  Fenue-taJia.— I'oiiiancbe  end  Kiowa 
iTOflly  in  S^eii  Ft  r^r^n,  o,  39tti  r^nip  ,  l»t  »es*.,  A, 
ivfv  p :>^^■.^■^.^  ^v^■k!ev  nSGfi)  In  ^ax^.  Ki. 
Ij-  .■  .  j^.  111?  I -I  ■■  M^-. .  ::•!  --,-^.,  is,  tHt:.y.  FcnttiLk*M,— 
McKusker  (1868),  ibid.,  14.  Suyar  Bater  band.— 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit.  Sugar  or 
Honey  Eaters.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  522, 
1851.  T¥  'k&pwai.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1045, 1896  ( = '  no  meat' :  another  Comanche  name) . 
Te'yuwft.— Ibid.  («>*  hospitable':  another  Coman- 
che name). 

Peneoana.  Mentioned  as  a  pneblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy ,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Pendants.  See  Adornment,  OorgeU,  Or- 
namenty  Plummets. 

Penelaknt  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  Ka- 
per  and  Galiano  ids.,  off  the  s,  b.^  end  of 
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Vancoaver  id.  The  Lilmalche  and  Tsus- 
sie  arejperhape  parts  of  the  same.  Pop. 
of  the  Fenelakat  proper,  181  in  1902,  146 
in  1906. 

Pft-nel-a  kat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  308.  1879.  Fen&U- 
huts.— Ibid.,  lix.  1877.    Peaiaoqat.— Boas,  MS.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1887.  FeaaUkntMn.— Mayne,  Brit  Col.,  165, 
1861.  Pendohata.— Brit.  Col.,  map,  Ind.  Aff..  Vic- 
toria, 1872.    Fenelakut— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  164, 1901. 

Pengnok.  An  Utkiavinmiat  Eskimo 
villas  near  C.  Smythe,  Alaska.— 11th 
Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893. 

Penikikoiiaa  ('fish  hawk').  A  suh- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Eagle  phratry  of 
the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in  14th  Rep. 

B.  A.  E.,  42,  1896. 

Peninsular  Shellmonnd.  One  of  the  5 
principal  shell  deposits  of  Damariscotta  r. , 
Me. ,  situated  on  a  broad  peninsula  formed 
by  a  bend  in  the  river  about  1  m.  n.  of 
Newcastle.  The  mound  extends  along  the 
w.  bank  for  about  400  ft,  and  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  closely-packed  oyster 
shells  in  an  irregular  mass  varying  from  a 
few  inches  in  mickness  at  the  northern 
end  to  a  height  of  about  22  ft  near  its  south- 
em  extremity.  The  shells  are  exposed 
throughout  ite  length  on  the  river  side, 
and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mound 
has  been  undermined  and  washed  away 
by  the  water.  The  mound  is  covered  by 
a  dense  growth  of  pine  and  spruce.  Large 
quantities  of  shell  nave  been  carried  away 
for  road  making  and  other  purposes,  and 
many  tons  have  been  burned  in  the  kiln 
which  stands  near  its  southern  end.  The 
mound  has  never  been  s;^stematicallv  ex- 
plored, and  but  few  artifacts  have  been 
found  during  the  superficial  examinations 
that  have  b^n  made.  Its  structure  and 
general  contents  are  apparently  the^ 
same  as  in  the  Whaleback  mound  (q.  v. ) 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 

Consult  Wyman  in  2d  Rep.  Peabody 
Mus.,  1869;  Berry  inN.  E.  Mag.,  xix,  1898- 
99.  (c.  c.w.) 

Peigeaeti.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  r^on  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Penna  (Pfn^-nA,  *turkey ').  A  gens  of 
the  Potawatomi.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
167,  1877. 

Pennaoook  (cognate  with  Abnaki/>^nd- 
kuk,  or  pena^kvk^  *at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill  or  Dighland.' — Gerard) .  A  confed- 
eracy of  Alfnonquian  tribes  that  occu- 
pied the  basin  of  Merrimac  r.  and  the 
aidjacent  region  in  New  Hampshire,  n.  b. 
Massachusetts,  and  the  extreme  s.  part 
of  Maine.  They  had  an  intermeaiate 
position  between  the  southern  New  Eng- 
land tribes,  with  whom  the  English  were 
most  directly  interested,  and  the  Abnaki 
and  others  forther  n.,  who  were  under 
French  influence.  Their  alliances  were 
generally  with  the  northern  tribes,  and 
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later  with  the  French.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  they  were  an  ofiEshoot  of  the 
southern  tribes,  as  they  spoke  substan- 
tially the  same  language  as  the  Massa- 
chusetts and  Rhode  Island  Indians,  and 
are  general Iv  classed  with  the  Mahicau. 
We  Know  the  confederacy  only  as  con- 
stituted under  the  influence  and  control 
of  Passaconaway,  who  probably  brought 
into  it  elements  from  various  tribes  of  the 
same  general  stock.  The  tribes  directly 
composing  the  confederacy  were:  Aga- 
wam,  Wamesit,  Nashua,  Souhegan,  Amos- 
keag,  Pennacook  proper,  and  Winnipe- 
saukee.  The  first  three  of  these  were  in 
Massachusetts,  the  others  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  Accominta  of  Maine  and  the 
Naumkeag  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  were 
merged  in  larger  tribes  and  disapp^u^  at 
an  early  period.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing tnbes  were  more  or  less  connected 
with  the  confederacy  and  usually  consid- 
ered a  part  of  it:  Wachuset,  Coosuc. 
Squamscot,  Winnecowet,  Piscataqua,  ana 
Newichawanoc.  Some  writers  also  in- 
clude the  Gssipee,  Sokoki,  Pequawket, 
and  Arosaguntacook,  but  these  four  trib^ 
had  their  closest  rela^ons  with  the  Abnaki 
group.  The  Arosaguntacook  were  cer- 
tainly connected  with  the  Abnaki  confed- 
eracy. Pentucket  village  also  belonged  to 
the  Pennacook  confederacy,  although  the 
Indians  there  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
designated  as  a  distinct  triba  The  Penna- 
cook were  reduced  by  smallpox  and  other 
causes  to  about  2,500  in  1630,  and  in  1674 
had  decreased  to  about  1,250.  On  the 
outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war  the  next 
vear  the  Nashua  and  Wachuset  joined  the 
hostile  tribes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
Pennacook,  imder  the  chief  Wannalancet, 
kept  on  friendly  terms  with  the  whites 
until  the  treacherous  seizure  of  about 
200  of  their  number  by  Waldron  in  1676. 
They  then  abandoned  their  country,  the 
greater  part  with  their  chief  removing 
to  Canada,  while  a  considerable  number 
fled  westward.  The  latter  were  pursued 
by  the  English  and  overtaken  at  Housa- 
tonic  r.,  and  a  number  of  them  killed. 
The  survivors  escaped  to  the  Mahican  of 
the  Hudson,  and  were  afterward  settled 
at  Scaticook,  Rensselaer  co. ,  N.  Y.  Those 
who  had  removed  to  Canada  were  first 
settled  near  Quebec,  but  being  afterward 
joined  by  some  of  their  relatives  from 
Scaticook,  they  were  given,  in  1685,  a 
tract  at  CAte  de  Lauzun,  whence  they  re- 
moved in  1700  to  St  Francis,  where  they 
met  the  Abnaki,  who  were  also  exiles 
from  New  England.  The  St  Francis  In- 
dians soon  became  noted  as  the  bitterest 
foes  of  the  English  colonies,  and  so  con- 
tinued until  the  fall  of  the  French  power 
in  America.  Their  descendants  still  re- 
side at  the  same  place.  Soon  after  their 
settlement  at  St  Francis  they  endeavored 
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to  persuade  those  at  S(*aticook  to  join 
them,  but  without  success! 

The  following  were  Pennacook  villages 
and  bands:  Accominta,  Aeawam,  Amos- 
keag,  CJoosuc,  Nashua,  Newichawanoc, 
Ossipee,  Pennacook,  Pentucket,  Piscat- 
aoua,  Souhegan,  Squamscot,  Wachunet, 
Wamesit,  Weshacum,  Winnecowet,  Win- 
nipesauki.  (j.  m.    c.  t.  ) 

KerriiiiMkfl.—Drake,  Bk.  luds.,  bk.  2,  62,  1848. 
HeohennMtt.— Gookin  (ca.  1675)  quoted  by  Va- 
ter,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  8, 377, 1816.  Owarageoi.— Col- 
den  (1727),  Five  Nations,  104,  1747.  Panukkog.— 
Hogkins  (1685)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soe.  Coll.,  i,  220, 
1824.  Feenecookt.— McKeen  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
Ill,  828,  1858.  Fenaoook.— Writer,  ca.  1680,  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3. 115, 1848.  Fenacooge.— 
Record  of  1675  quoted  by  Drake,  Ibid.,  96. 
Fenakook.— Letter  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  ibid., 
84.  Peneoooke.— Nicholson  (1688)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  TTF  f^'^^  ^«'^S  Fenicoock— Moll,  mnp 
in  {{(imphrvy,  Art'onnL  IT^Wi.  Penicook.— i^Hbln 
( le^tl  i  ill's.  V.  DCK' .  Col .  H  i  !^t  .  n  .  ai  iK  1  ^>4 ,  Psisi- 
kodit.— .hjffery*.  Kr.  Dohik,  \h.  L  iimp,  17^31. 
FennMoket.— Bt'llimiotjl  (ITtXJ)  quok'^l  by  Hiit- 
t  Gil  bur,  TribL-ri  Hudinni  R. ,  tM,  1H72.  Penu&coDkv. - 
HiiMiiird  Ot><^>Mii  MiiMh.  Hi^L  !HK.  iMl,  2d  s..  V, 
242,  ISia  Peonigog.— €»{«>thi  ( 1 H77 )  in  Tm lis.  Am 
AuUfi.  ^x'..  n,  4tvi,  1^>.  PemiaJEooki.— OiM>k[M 
{1674  i ,  ibid..  1st  ^.,  i.  I  i%  1 SKM.  PeniiMwte.  --Dim-. 
of  lim  hi  N,  H,  HiM.  Scit".  Coll..  Ml,  'J12,  l^± 
Ptanekokfifc— Liviiiitsion  (1702)  in  N.  Y-  Di»c.  iUA 
Hist..  i\\  9iH>,  1854.  Penjwkook.— Ibid.  Petme- 
k«ike.^\tLirtlaiu1  (IRHJtK  tbicL,  ill.  ^'i,  IHnft, 
POTnioook,— ftftWKin  {Umi  in  K.  H.  SlisL  So**. 
ColK,  m,  22;i  1832,  P*imik<M>k,— Sclniyl*  r  IHW) 
In  N.  Y,  lNx\  CV4.  Hist. .  t V.  C6ii,  18.W,  Pftun&kDok.^ 
Scbiiyler ( liiflT i » ibid,. in, 4e2, 1*^,  Penny  (Joak,— 
Doiiiniueif  Summnrv,  i.  ISh,  175&.  PeanT-Coflke.— 
HiiWfwjii  n«i*>^i  in  S".  H.  Hl^L  j^m'.  nilf..  Itl,  'J-jy, 
1S3'2.  Peojiykokft.— Li vhinpslon  1 17U2 1  i  [i  N,  Y .  ]hH\ 
»:::*iL  Hist.,  iv.  m^,  1»ZA.  Pinaftkooki.— AJlmnv 
treaty  flt'-t-h.  ibid.,  ]ii,  tVH,  lK.=ia  Panaoooki.— Mr 
Kentit'y  nu'i  Hnll,  In'l.  'tnim*,  iii,"ti,  iKrl,  Poaa 
Mka.— Coldtn  (I7'.:T,i,  Fivi-  XfilloiiS,  !>,i,  1717. 

Fennmoook.  A  tribe  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy.  They  occupied  both  banks 
of  Merrimac  r.  for  some  miles  above  and 
below  Concord,  N.  H.  They  were  the 
strongest  and  most  influential  tribe  of  the 
confederacy  and  the  last  to  preserve  their 
tribal  name,  having  incorporated  most  of 
the  other  tribes  before  King  Philip's  war 
m  1675. 

Fennaoook.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Pennacook  tribe,  situated  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Concord,  N.  H. 

Fenobieot  (derived  by  Vetromile  from 
Fdnnawdnbskekf  *it  forks  on  the  white 
rocks,'  or  Penaubsket^  *  it  flows  on  rocks' ; 
Godfrev  and  Ballard  practically  agree 
with  Vetromile,  the  name  applying  di- 
rectly to  the  falls  at  Oldtown,  out  Ballard 
says  It  has  also  been  rendered  *  rock  land,' 
from  penops  [penopsc]  *rock,'  and  col  [ot] 
locative,  applied  to  the  bluff  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  near  Castine.  Gerard  gives 
the  aboriginal  form  as  Fihnohskdt,  lit. 
*  plenty  stones ' ) .  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki 
confederacy  (q.  v.) ,  closely  related  in  lan- 
guage and  customs  to  the  Norridgewock. 
They  are  sometimes  included  in  the  Male- 
cite  group,  but  this  is  an  error.  They 
were  protaably  the  most  numerous  tribe  of 
the  Abnaki  confe<leracv,  and  for  a  time 
more  influential  than  the  Norridgewock. 


'They  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  Penobscot  bay  and  r.,  and  claimed  the 
entire  basin  of  Penobscrot  r.  Their  sum- 
mer resort  was  near  the  sea,  but  during 
the  winter  and  spring  they  inhabited 
lands  near  the  falls,  where  they  still  re- 
side, their  principal  modern  village  being 
Oldtown,  on  Indian  id.,  a  few  miles  above 
Bangor,  in  Penobscot  co.  A  band  living 
on  Moosehead  lake.  Me.,  was  popularly 
known  as  Moosehead  Lake  Indians.  That 
Indians  of  this  tribe  were  encountered  by 
navigators  before  the  middle  of  the  16th 
centunr  appears  to  be  certain.  Kohl  ( Di.«- 
cov.  East  Coast  Am.,.  1869)  says  that 
Norumbega  on  the  Penobscot  was  often 
visited  by  French  navigators  and  fisher- 
men from  the  Great  Bank  and  that  they 
built  there  before  1555  a  fort  or  settlement. 
When  more  thorough  exploration  be^n 
in  the  17th  century  the  Penobscot  chief, 
known  as  Bashaba  (a  term  probably 
equivalent  to  head-chief),  seems  to  have 
had  primacy  over  all  the  New  England 
tribes  southward  to  the  Merrimac.  The 
residence  of  Bashaba  at  this  period  ai>- 
pears  to  have  been  somewhere  in  the  re- 
gion of  Bangor,  possibly  at  the  Norum- 
bega of  early  travelers.  Cham  plain,  who 
sailed  up  the  Penobscot  (called  by  him 
Norumbega)  in  1605,  says:  *'Now  I  will 
leave  this  discourse  to  return  to  the  sav- 
ages who  had  led  me  to  the  rapids  of  No- 
rumbega, who  went  to  inform  Bessabes, 
their  captain,  and  gave  him  warning  of 
our  arri val . "  His  residence  must  there- 
fore have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rapids.  The  Penobscot  at  this  period  seem 
to  have  been  distinct  from  tne  "Tarra- 
tine,  "or  Abnaki  of  Norridgewock,  and 
at  war  with  them,  although  since  the 
English  occupancy  of  the  country  they 
have  always  been  known  as  a  part  of  the 
Abnaki  and  have  sometimes  been  specifi- 
cally designated  as  Tarratine.  The  prin- 
cipal village,  from  which  the  tribe  derived 
its  name,  seems  to  have  been  identical 
with  Pentagouet  of  early  French  and  Eng- 
lish writers,  situated  on  or  near  the  site 
of  Castine,  Me.  The  various  forms  of 
Pentagouet  and  Penobscot  are  constantly 
confu^  in  literature.  Other  settle- 
ments at  that  period  were  at  Mattawam- 
keag,  Olamon,  and  Passadumkeag.  All 
of  these  appear  to  have  been  temporary 
stations  until  the  French  gave  a  perma- 
nent cliaracter  to  Penobscot  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  mission  there  in  1688. 
The  Penobscot  took  an  active  part 
in  all  the  wars  on  the  New  England 
frontier  up  to  1749,  when  they  made  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  have  remained  ouiet 
ever  since.  This  treaty  brought  tnem 
into  disfavor  with  the  Abnaki  of  St 
Francis,  who  continued  hostilities  in  the 
French  interest,  for  which  reason  very 
few  of  the  Penobscot  ever  joined  their 
emigrant  tribesmen  in  Canada,  and  they 
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now  constitute  the  onljr  important  body 
of  Indians  renudning  in  New  England 
excepting  the  Paaeamaquoddy.  Dif&rent 
estimates  gave  them  about  650  (1726), 
1,000  (Chauvignerie,  1736),  700  (1753), 
400  (1759),  70O  (1765),  and  350  (1786). 
Most  of  the  estimates  within  thejpreeent 
century  give  them  from  300  to  400  souls. 
They  now  number  about  410.  (.i.  m.  ) 
Piifrawwimrtn^Godfrey  io  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
ni,  3, 1875.  PanuwSamake.— Doc.of  1698  in  N.  Y. 
Doc  Col.  Hist,,  IX,  571, 1866.  Panafamidi.— Vau- 
dreail  (1724)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)U..  vi,  240, 1859. 
Fftiahuueqnit.— IbeiTille  (1701)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HJI^.  IX,  731, 1856.  PanamMkM.— Oatschet,  Pe- 
nobdcot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  fonn;  pi. 
huiAmpsk^wlak).  Paiiaiink>.— VaudreuU  (1710) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. ,  ix,  851, 1855.  Pana-top- 
iktlL-Qatschet.  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 
PftBMnskl— Lonfueuil  (1726)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
ffist.  IX,  966,  1856.  Paaaonka.— Jefferys,  French 
Dom&,  pt.  1,  m&p,  1761.  Pamuraameak^— Bacque- 
vllle  de  la  Potberie,  ui.  189, 1758.  Paaaooamk^.— 
Doc  of  1724  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  940, 1855. 
HasBaMdl— Ibid..  939.  Paaaottamada.—Oodfrey 
Id  Me.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  vii,  3, 1876.  Panaoaamak^— 
Vaodreuil  (1T21)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  905, 
1856.  Ptuuitemak^— Doc.  of  1697,  ibid.,  676.  Paa- 
•amk0t-<;haavi^erie  (1736),  ibid.,  ix,  1062, 
1855.  PMaowmiqtt^— Vandrenil  (1724).  ibid., 
917.  Psawwiifibskak.— Raalea  (co.  1720)  in  Me.Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  IV,  102.  1866.  Paaaoaankl— Doc.  of 
1750.  ibid.,  X,  211, 1868.  Paaaoaaake.— Memoir  of 
1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  881, 1865.  Paaa- 
ooMki.— ChauTig^erie  (1786)  in  Schoolcraft, 
iQd.  Tribes,  ni,  668,  1868.  Paaaonak^— Doc  of 
1727  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  989,  1866.  Pan- 
lOMk^— Montcalm  (1757) ,  ibid.,  x.  619. 1856.  Pan- 
tvaBiiki.~Beanharnois  (1744),  ibid.,  ix,  1107, 
VS6.  PaaawamaUk.— Ballard  (oa.  1880)  in  Me. 
EiiL  Soc.  Coll.,  I,  466,  1865.  Panawaniaka.— 
Shea.  Oath.  Miss.,  143, 1855.  Paaawanakek.— God- 
frey In  Me.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  vii,  22,  1876.  Paaa- 
wpduTaL— Oatschet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1^.  Paiiiiaonamak^— Doc,  of  1747  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  X,  99,  1868.  PanaaBaauki.— Doc.  of 
1746,  Ibid.,  64.  Pannallaasksing.~Raalee  (1724)  in 
Mtm.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU..  2d  s.,  Viii,  246,  1819. 
Kaaaviabikek.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  24,  1866. 
PtaaSanskaana.— Rasles  (1724)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc  CoU.,  2d  8.,  viii,  247,  1819.  Paaouamkl— 
Writer  of  1723  quoted  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vii, 
5,1876.  Paaooamada. -Writer  of  1728,  ibid.,4.  Paa- 
•iiaski.— Vandreoil  a724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IX,  984, 1855.  PanSamski.  - Vandreoil  (1721) 
InN.Y.Doc  Col.  Hist,  IX,  904, 1856.  Panteaak^. 
-Vaodrenil  ( 1721 ) .  IWd.,  904.  Panoinsgua.— Vau- 
dreoU  (1725),  ibid.,  495.  Paaonaka.— (Godfrey  in 
He.  Hist. Soc  Coll.,  vn,  8, 1876.  PiawApsldk.— Bal- 
lard in  Rep.  Coaat.  Surv.,  256. 1871.  Pdrntefoiuit.— 
Champlain  (1613)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  vii.  258, 
I87«.  Ponctegmt.— Champlain  (1632),  (Euvres, 
T,  pt  1,  72,  im.  Pemptagoiett— Anlney  (1644) 
In  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  vii,  94.  1838. 
Pttrtenit— Jefferys,  Pr.  Doms.,  pt  1,  map,  1761. 
PiMaka.— VaudPeull  (1704)  in  K.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hilt,  IX,  762,  1856.  Panaobakat— Vetromile,  Ab- 
nakis. 48.  18ri6.  PaaboBoota.— Falmouth  conf. 
(1727)  in  Mc  Hiat.  Soc  Coll.,iii,  409, 1858.  Peabos- 
eat-Treaty  rep.  (1726),  ibid.,  886.  Penaob- 
■Mt— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.. 
n,  97. 1887.  Praoboantt— Falmouth  treaty  (1726) 
in  Me.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  in,  886,  1863  (misprint). 
PeaohMMsa.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629),  Va..  ii.  288, 
nor.  1819.  Panobaootta. -Treaty  of  1749  in  Me. 
Hist  Soc  Coll.,  IV,  146,  1866.  Penobwrat— Prince 
(1631)  In  Mas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  Vil,  34, 1818. 
Pteobskeaff.— Willis  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  106, 
18%  Pttobaota. — Falmouth  conf. 
"I.  410,  1863.  Paatagoel— CadUlac  , 
n,  281-2, 1«>9.  Pentagoats.— Manrault 
AbenaUiB,  5. 1866.  Paatagoiett— Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
ColL.8d  s.,  VII.94. 1888.  PJmtafoaett— Ibid.,  note. 
PfeBtBgoBatok.->Je8.  Rel.  1640,  86,  1858.  Pento- 
pvett— Willis  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  iv,  108, 1856. 
«rt«foit-Jea.  Rel.  1611,  16,  1868.    PsntagSet— 


!.  Coll.,  IV,  108, 

(1727).  ibid.. 

;  (1692).  ibid., 

uu.  Hist,  des 


RasleH  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  ».,  viii, 
262,  1819.  Ponobsoot.— Georgetown  treaty  rep. 
(1717)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Iil,  368.  1853.  Po- 
aobwrat.— Ibid..  862. 

Penobacot  The  summer  village  of  the 
Penobscot  at  the  mouth  of  Penobecot  r., 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Castine,  Me.  For 
the  name,  see  Penobscot  (tribe). 
Paaawaaaka.— Godfrey  in  Me.  Hist  8o^.  Coll.,  vii, 
46, 1876.  Pannananaka.— Lauveijat  ( 1718)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc  Coll..  2d  s.,  VIII,  259.  1819.  Pafiaaaan- 
bskek.— Rasles  quoted  by  Ballard  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  I.  466,  1865.  Pentagoaat— Doc  of  1638  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  IX,  4,  1855.  Pintafoaa.— 
Lauverjat,  op.  cit 

Penointikara  (* honey  eaters*).  A  Ban- 
nock band.    Cf.  PenaUka. 
Hoaey-Eaters.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.    Tribes,  i,  522. 
1853.    Penointik-ara.— Ibid.     Sogar-Xatara.— Ibid. 

Pefion  (Spafi.:  El  Peflouj  *the  great 
rockM.  A  former  Indian  settlement  on 
an  island  13  leagues  n.  of  Rio  de  Moe- 
quitos,  B.  Florida,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
KioMatanzas.— Roberts,  Florida,  23, 1763. 

Penoy.  An  unidentified  village  or  tribe 
mentioned  by  Cavelier  in  1687  (Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  39,  1861)  as  being  next  to 
Akasquy  and  a  day's  journey  from  the 
SasBory  ( Nasoni ) .  This  proximity  to  Cad- 
doan  people  makes  it  probable  that  they 
were  kindred.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Pensaoola  ( Choctaw: '  hair-people,'  from 
pal^Bha  *hair',  okla  *  people*).  A  tribe 
once  inhabiting  tracts  around  the  present 
city  and  harlx)r  of  Pensaoola,  w.  Fla. 
According  to  Barcia  (Ensayo,  316,  1723) 
they  had  been  destroyed  by  tribal  wars 
before  the  Spaniards  became  established 
there  in  1696,  but  from  a  reference  in 
Mar^  it  appcsars  that  a  few  still  remained 
at  a  later  period.  (j.  m.  ) 

Paafaoola.— ^rda.  Ensayo,  816.  1728.  Panaaoo- 
las.— Oravier  (1701)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy..  159, 1861 
(local  reference).  Paasacola.— B.  Smith,  Colec 
I)oc.  Fla.,  80.  1857.  Passaoolas.~Penicaut  (1723) 
In  Manry.  D4c..  v,  378.  1883.  Panfaoola.— Fair- 
banks, Hist.  Fla.,  168, 1871.  Peafoeolos.— Barcia, 
Ensayo.  816, 1723.  Ponsaeolas.—P^n leant  (1699)  in 
French,  Hist.  Ck)ll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i.  38,  1869.  Penai- 
oola.— Coxe,  Carolana,  28,  1741.  Psazooolos.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  v,  118, 
1871. 

Pentioton.  An  Okinagan  village  at  the 
outlet  of  Okanagan  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop. 
158  in  1906.  See  CJan.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii, 
68,  1902;  76,  1906. 

Pentuoket  A  Pennacook  village  on  the 
site  of  Haverhill,  Mass.  It  was  sold  to 
the  whites  in  1642. 

Paaaatookets.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist  Soc  Coll..  vi, 
286, 1859.  Peatioutt— Ward  (1639)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc  Coll.,  4th  8.,  VII,  27,  1865.  Pentuokstt.— Fir- 
min  (1689),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  iv,  126. 1816. 

Pennnde.  An  unidentified  tribe  spoken 
of  in  1683  by  Juan  Sabeata,  a  Jumano  In- 
dian from  the  mouth  of  Conehos  r.,  n.  e. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was  one  of  36 
tribes,  friendly  to  his  own,  and  said  by 
him  to  live  on  Nueces  r.,  3  days'  journey 
E.  of  his  home  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84, 
Ms.  in  Archivo  General).  It  was  Juan 
Sabeata's  report  that  led  to  Domingo  de 
Mendoza's  expedition  into  Texas  in 
1683-84.  (H.  B.  B.)  , 
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Peoria  (through  French  PeouareOf  from 
Peoria  Pivxire^^  *he  comes  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  back':  a  personal  name. — 
Gerard).  One  of  the  principal  tribes 
of  the  Illinois  confederacy.  fVanquelin 
in  his  map  of  1688  locates  them  and  the 
Tapouaro  (q.  v. )  on  a  river  w.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi above  the  mouth  of  Wisconsin  r., 
probably  the  upper  Iowa  r.  Earlv  refer- 
ences to  the  Illmois  which  place  them  on 
the  Mississippi,  although  some  of  the 
tribes  were  on  Rock  and  Illinois  rs.,  must 
relate  to  the  Peoria  and  locate  them  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin.  When  Mar- 
quette and  Joliet  descended  the  Missis- 
sippi in  1673,  they  found  them  and  the 
Moingwena  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Missis- 
sippi near  the  mouth  of  a  river  supposed 
to  oe  the  Des  Moines,  though  it  may 
have  been  one  farther  n.     When  Mar- 

auette  returned  from  the  S. ,  he  found  that 
le  Peoria  had  removed  and  were  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  expansion  of 
Illinois  r.,  near  the  present  reoria.  At 
the  close  of  the  war  carried  on  by  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  and  other  northern  tribes 
against  the  Illinois,  about  1768,  the  Kick- 
apoo  took  possession  of  this  village  and 
made  it  their  principal  settlement  About 
the  same  time  a  large  part  of  the  Peoria 
crossed  over  into  Missouri,  wl^re  they 
remained,  building  their  village  on  Black- 
water  fork,  until  they  removed  to  Kan- 
sas. One  band,  the  Utaffami,  living  near 
Illinois  r.,  was  practically  exterminated, 
probably  by  the  northern  tribes,  during 
the  Revolutionary  war  (Gatschet,  Sauk 
and  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882).  Utagami, 
according  to  Dr  Wm.  Jones,  may  mean 
the  Foxes  who  were  known  to  the  north- 
em  AlfiTonquians  as  IMgamig,  *  people  of 
the  other  shore.'  The  Foxes  claim  to 
have  annihilated  the  Peoria  for  the  help 
they  gave  the  French  and  other  tribes  in 
the  wars  against  them  (the  Foxes).  The 
main  body  of  the  Peoria  remained  on  the 
B.  bank  of  Illinois  r.  until  1832,  when, 
together  with  the  other  tribes  of  the  old 
Illinois  confederacy,  they  sold  to  the 
United  States  their  claims  in  Illinois 
and  Missouri,  and  to  the  consolidated 
tribes,  under  the  names  of  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia,  was  assigned  a  reservation  on 
Osage  r.,  Kans.  In  1854  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw  united  with  them,  and  in  1 868 
the  entire  body  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 
( Oklahoma ) ,  where  they  now  reside.  The 
Peoria  made  or  joined  in  the  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Edwardsville,  111., 
Sept.  25,  1818;  Castor  Hill,  Mo.,  Oct.  27, 
1832;  Washington,  D.  C,  May  30,  1854. 
and  Feb.  23,  1867. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Peoria  are  altogether  unreliable,  and 
later  estimates  shed  no  light  on  their  pop- 
ulation from  the  fact  that  several  Illinois 
tribes  were  then  consolidated  under  the 
same  name.    In  1736  Chauvignerie  esti- 


mated the  Peoria  at  about  250  souls. 
They  were  so  nearly  exterminated  soon 
afterward  by  the  northern  tribes  that 
about  the  year  1800  Gov.  William  Henry 
Harrison  of  the  Northwest  Ter.  could 
find  only  4  men  of  the  tribe  living.  In 
1829  the  Indians  consolidated  under  that 
name  numbered  120.  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Indian  Oflice  the  Peoria  and 
allied  tribes  in  Oklahoma  numbered  192 
in  1906.  ( J.  M.    c.  T. ) 

Ope*.— Whiteside  (1811)  In  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aflf.,  1, 804, 1832.  Payorie*.— Volney,  View  of  U.  S. 
A..  352. 1804.  PeaouariM.— Cadillac  (1695)  in  Mar- 
gry,  D6c.,  v,  124,  1883.  Peouariaa.-Jeffery8,  Fr. 
Doms..  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  Peoiras.— Hunter,  Narr., 
178,  18--0.  Peola.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii, 
285, 1823.  Peonas.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  53,  46th  Cong., 
3d  seas.,  73, 1879.  Peoaiea.— Porter  ( 1829) quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  592, 1853.  Peorea.— 
Writer  of  1812  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ibid.,  666. 
Peoriaat.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am. St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.. 
1,819,1832.  Peoriaa.— Joutel  (1687)lnMargry.D4c., 
Ill,  481, 1878.  Peooanwi.— Shea,  Rel.de  la  Mission 
du  Miss.,  26,  1861.  Peoaariaa.— Homann  Heirs' 
Map,  1756.  Pe<mariaa.-Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1, 
138, 1761.  Peoiiaroiia.— Gravier  (co.  1680)  in  Shea, 
Barly  Voy.,  116, 1861 .  Peouoaria.— La  Salle  (1681 ) 
in  Maigry.  D^.,  ii,  134, 1877.  Peoneila.— La  Salle 
(1682),1bid.,  201.    Peouria.— Alloue«  (1680),  ibid.. 


ryaa.— Vater,  Mlth.^t.  3,  sec  3, 851, 1816. 

,.— Marquette(«i.l673),  Di9Coy.,849, 1698. 

.— Ibid..8S8.  Peroueria.— Joutel(1688)in 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  1, 185, 1846.  Pianrias.— Im- 
lay.  West.  Ter.,  290, 1797.    Piaatias.— Smith  (1786) 


,,   .™,   *««,.    *.w-^w«^— v..»,.^.   (1701)  , 

French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  88.  1875.    Proaaria.- 
Morse,  Hist.  N.  Am.,   256.  1776.    ProaeMaa.— Iji 
Salle  (CO.  1682)  quoted  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  s.,  v,  197, 
1861.    ProaeToa.~Hennepin,   New   Discov.,  310, 
1698.    Prouaria.— Coxe,  (jarolana,  map,  1741. 

Pepatlenok  {F'e^paLendx,  *the  flyers'). 
A  gens  of  the  Tenaktak  (q.  v.) . — ioaa  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Pepawitlenok  (Pe^pawitendx,  *the  fly- 
ers*). A  gens  of  the  Klaskino,  a  Kwa- 
kiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
329,  1897. . 

Pepegewiszaini  {Chippewsiipipikiwisef'fy 
*  pigeon-hawk . ' — Gerard ) .  A  gens  or  so- 
ciety of  the  Chippewa  and  also  of  the  Ot- 
tawa.—Tanner,  Narr.,  314,  1830. 

Pepikokia.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  century  as  a  division  of  the  Miami. 
In  1718  both  they  and  the  Piankashaw 
were  mentioned  as  villages  of  the  Wea. 
That  the  relation  between  these  three 
groups  was  intimate  is  evident.  The^ 
were  located  on  the  Wabash  by  Chauvi- 
gnerie (1736)  and  by  other  writers  of  the 
period.  They  are  spoken  of  in  1695  as 
Miamis  of  Maramek  r.,  that  is,  the  Kala- 
mazoo. A  letter  dated  1701  (Mam-y, 
IMc,  IV,  692,  1880)  indicates  that  they 
were  at  that  time  in  Wisconsin.  Chau- 
.  vignerie  says  that  Wea,  Piankashaw, 
and  Pepikokia  ''are  the  same  nation, 
though  in  different  villages,*'  and  that 
'*the  devices  of  these  Indians  are  the 
Serpent,  the  Deer,  and  the  Small  Acorn." 
They  were  sometimes  called  Nation  de  la 
Grue,  as  though  the  crane  was  their 
totem.    They^di^jge^^5^,^ry 
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before  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  and 
may  have  become  mcorporated  in  the 
Piankashaw,  whose  principal  village  was 
on  the  Wabash  at  the  junction  of  the 
Vermilion.  (j.  m.  ) 

KivikaTTi.— StCo6me:(1699)  In  Shea,  Rel.  dela  Mis- 
sion du  MiflB.,  17,  1861.  Kinikawi.— St  Cosme 
(1699)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.  MIsb.,  50,  1861.  Kipi- 
ksakwi. — St  CX)sme  (1699)  in  Shea,  Rel.  de  la  Mis- 
sion dn  Miss. ,  18, 1861.  Pegoueoquiaa.— Memoir  of 
1701  in  Mafsrrv,Ddc.,  rv',  692, 1880.  Pepepiookia.— 
Coxe,  CaroTana,  12,  1741.  Pep«poak^— La  Salle 
(1682)  in  Margry,  D^.,  il,  216, 1877.  Pepiooquias.— 
Bacquerille  de  la  Potherie,  iv,  56,  1753.  Pepi- 
MqniB.— Writer  of  1695  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  HiRt.,  ix, 
621,  1855.  Pepikokia.— La  Salle  (1683)  in  Margrry, 
I>^,  n,  319, 1877.  Pepikokit.— Bacqueville  de  la 
Potherie,  il,  261,  1753.  PemKouKia.^Ie«.  Rel., 
Lvni,40, 1899.  Ptpikoukia.— Tailhan, PenotMdm., 
222, 1864.  Petikokiaa.-<:hauvigtierie  (1736)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1057,  1855.  Petitsootiaa.— 
Memoir  (1718),  ibid.,  891.    Pettikokiaa.— Chauvi- 


Peqnaoek.     See  Pooquaw. 

Peqnawket  (a  name  of  disputed  etymol- 
ogy, the  most  probable  renaering,  accord- 
ing to  Gerard,  being  *at  the  hole  in  the 
ground/  from  petwakik).  A  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confeaeracv,  formerly  living  on 
the  headwaters  of  Saco  r.  and  about 
Lovell's  pond,  in  Carroll  co.,  N.  H.,  and 
Oxford* CO.,  Me.  Their  principal  village, 
called  Pequawket,  was  about  the  pres- 
ent Fryeburg,  Me.  The  tribe  is  famous 
for  a  tiattle  fought  in  1725  near  the  vil- 
lage, between  about  50  English  under 
Gapt.  Lovewell  and  80  Indians,  the  entire 
force  of  the  tribe,  under  their  chief,  Pau- 
gus.  Both  leaders  were  killed,  together 
with  36  of  the  English  and  a  large  part  of 
the  Indian  force.  By  this  loss  the  Pe- 
quawket were  so  weakened  that,  together 
with  the  Arosaguntacook,  they  soon  after 
withdrew  to  the  sources  of  Connecticut  r. 
After  being  here  for  a  short  while,  the 
Aroflagnntaoook  removed  to  St  Francis 
in  Canada,  while  the  Pequawket  re- 
mained on  the  Connecticut,  where  they 
were  still  living  under  their  chief  at  the 
time  of  the  Revolution.  Some  of  them 
seem  to  have  found  their  way  back  to 
their  old  home  some  time  after  the  Love- 
well  fight,  (j.  M.) 
Piywiki.^lve.ndBll  Tmv,.  rn,  HX  1S09  r^'^rM  r 
iorm ) .  P!Mi«»kis.  —fi vl es  ( 1 726)  in  M e.  H i,"^ ! .  -  i  . 
CX>IL.  in,  aae.lSSa.  Ptijkw*]ket.->ii]niviiri  in  N  li 
Birt,  Soc,  OAL.  1.  27,  18-1.  PffR8ikki,— Kretic  II 
letter  (ITaiUn  Mos-h.  Him,  ?^'>',  <.r.]].  2'l  s.viir. 
MH.  1S19.  P*«e«i.kky,— Viiudrtaii  (  mii  in  N.  Y. 
Poe.  C&L  SIftt , !  X ,  mi .  J  855.  FeriPackct.— l)*^n  Imm 
(lITJe)  in  Me,  Hi»t,  Sot.  C^ir.  h  2-^5.  18!5.^,  Peg 
.,»ekit,^fleicirffntown  ireaty  (1717  k  ibid.,  iM,  ^73. 
I  ?<3;i-  Pec«  aflkok  — M  uHl  u  { mm )  <  i  bid . ,  T,  2*^,  1 86r» . 
PBrvacselt.-  WititbfKpin  N.  U.  Hi  at.  Soc.  TolL. 
I-  f?,  l«il.  Peffwakflti,— Kinder  iti  Ma  Hist.  S^n'. 
C&lh,  Yl,  as.*!,  1Kt9  Pe&qwukot— t)mk*f,  Iml. 
Chnm . ,  1 73,  l^'iG,  PeqtiAkeU.— 1 1  n*  k  o ,  hk.  I  n  d  s  . 
X,  1S4^,  Pe^u*qiLi^kM,— I'otUT  in  St'hfn:^l(■rii1'^, 
Iinl.  TriTjt^,  V.  2J2,  lH.i.y  Peqwaiaket.— Wriur  \s^ 
!»,  H.  tii^l.  !^M>.  Cnlh.  V.  2iJ7.  mH.  Pequaw^tt — 
WIT  1 1#  i  Ti  M  o.  Ili-^  t .  So<r,  Col  1 .  J'^.  1 09  J  1%=J6.  Pequm  w  ^ 
ket,— Pike  (1703)  itiN,  li.  Hist,  Sor',  Coll,  iri..M, 

v&L    Pi£kp«k*t.— inke  (imt).  mid.,  m.  Pick^ 

w»A*t.— DiW.of  17 19  in  Me.  Bisl.  Soc.  CciU.,  IV^  livt. 
1956,  Piitfcwwkfi  —  N.  H.  Hi«L  Stw*  €oll  .  i.  ..'T, 
□Oli^  l^f.  Ficqwakat. — Freeman  (cfi.  IhC^)  Irt 
lit.  Hl9t.  @0C*  OoU, ,  J ,  ita;i,  ] 805,    Fio wQoket  —Kvm 


dall.  Trar.,  ni,  178. 1809.  Picywaoket.— Symmes 
(CO.  1725)  quoted  by  Drake.  Bk .  Inds. ,  bk .  3, 131, 1 848. 
Pifooket.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1,  123,  1761. 
Piffuaobet.— McKeen  in  Me.  Htet.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  324, 
1853.  Piffwaohet.— Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Ist  8.,  IX,  210. 1804.  Pifwaoket.— Penballow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  20, 1824.  Plf- 
wackitt.— Wendell  (1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  642,  1866.  Picwooket.— Portsmouth  treaty 
(1713)  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  250.  1859.  Pi»- 
woket— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3,  135.  1848.  Pig^ 
wolket.— Kendall. Trav.,  111,173,1809.  Piquaohet-> 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  368,  note,  1853. 

Pequea  {Piqua,  *dust,'  *  ashes').  A 
Shawnee  village  on  Susquehanna  r.,  at 
the  mouth  of  Pequea  cr.,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa.  It  was  settled  by  the  tribe  on 
its  removal  from  the  S.  about  the  year 
1694,  and  abandoned  about  1730  for  an- 
other location,  (j.  M.) 
Pequa.— Lewis  (1824)  quoted  by  Dav,  Penn.,  208, 
1843.  Pequea.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxli,  1798. 
Pequehaa.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  op.  cit., 
381.  Piqua  Town.— Johnston  (1812)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  All.,  i,  807, 1832.  Piqued.— Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn.,  366, 1869. 

Peqaen.  An  unidentified  pueblo  in 
New  Mexico  in  1598.— Oftate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In^d.,  XVI,  103,  1871. 

Peqaimmit.  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians near  Stoughton,  Norfolk  co.,  Mass., 
in  1(J58.— Homer  (ca.  1798)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  V,  267,  1806. 

Pequot  (contr.  of  Paquatauog,  *destrov- 
ers.' — Trumbull).  An  Algonquian  tribe 
of  Connecticut.  Before  their  conquest  by 
the  English  in  1637  they  were  the  most 
dreaded  of  the  southern  New  England 
tribes.  They  were  original Iv  but  one  peo- 
ple with  the  Mohegan,  ana  it  is  possible 
that  the  term  Pequot  was  unknown  until 
applied  by  the  eastern  coast  Indians  to  this 
body  of  Moh^n  invaders,  who  came 
down  from  the  interior  shortly  before  the 
arrival  of  the  English.  The  division  into 
two  distinct  tribes  seems  to  have  been  ac- 
complished by  the  secession  of  Uncas,  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Sassacus, 
afterward  known  as  the  great  chief  of  the 
Pequot,  withdrew  into  the  interior  with  a 
small  body  of  followers.  This  body  re- 
tained the  name  of  Mohegan,  and  through 
the  diplomatic  management  of  Uncas 
acquired  such  prominence  that  on  the 
close  of  the  Pequot  war  their  claim  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  territory  formerly  sub- 
ject to  Sassacus  was  recognized  by  the 
colonial  government.  The  real  territory 
of  the  Pequot  was  a  narrow  strip  of  coast 
in  New  London  co.,  extending  from  Nian- 
tic  r.  to  the  Rhode  Island  boundary, 
comprising  the  present  towns  of  New 
London,  Groton,  and  Stonington.  They 
also  extended  a  few  miles  into  Rhode 
Island  to  Wecapaug  r.  until  driven  out 
by  the  Narraganset  about  1635.  This 
count  rv  had  l^n  previously  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Niantic,  whom  the  Pequot 
invaded  from  the  n.  and  forced  from  their 
central  position,  splitting  them  into  two 
bodies,  thenceforth  known  as  Eastern  and 
Western  Niantic.  The  Eastern  Niantic 
put  themselves  un^g^.^|^  £5Rtf^^f 
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the  Narraganset,  while  the  western  branch 
became  subject  to  the  Pequot  and  were 
settle  on  their  w.  border.  The  conquer- 
ors rapidly  extended  their  dominion  over 
the  neigh  l)oringtribe8,  so  that  just  previous 
to  the  Pequot  war  Sassacus  was  the  head 
over  26  subordinate  chiefs  and  claimed 
control  over  all  Connecticut  e.  of  Con- 
necticut r.  and  the  coast  westward  to  the 
vicinity  of  Guilford  or  New  Haven,  while 
all  of  Long  Island  except  the  extreme  w. 
part  was  also  under  his  dominion.  Nearly 
all  of  this  territory,  exceptmgLong  Island, 
was  claimed  by  Uncas,  tne  Mohegan  chief, 
after  the  conquest  of  the  Pequot    At  the 

probably  numbered  at  least  3,000  souls, 
but  have  been  estimated  much  higher. 

By  the  murder  of  a  trader  who  had 
treated  them  harshly,  followed  by  several 
other  acts  of  hostility,  the  Pequot  became 
involved  inawarwiththecolonistsin  1637. 
Through  the  influence  of  Roger  Williams 
and  of  Uncas  the  English  secured  the  as- 
sistance, or  at  least  the  neutrality,  of  the 
neighboring  tribes,  and  then  marched 
agamst  the  Pequot  Their  principal  fort, 
near  Mystic  r.,  was  surprised  and  set  on 
fire,  and  probably  600  Pequot  men, 
.women,  and  chil<&en  perished  in  the 
flames  or  were  shot  down  while  trying  to 
escape.  This  terrible  slaughter  so  crip- 
pled the  Pequot  that  after  a  few  desper- 
ate but  unsuccessful  efforts  at  resistance 
they  determined  to  separate  into  small 
parties  and  abandon  their  country.  Some 
went  to  Long  Island,  others  fled  to  the 
interior,  whife  a  large  party  headed  by 
Sassacus  attempted  to  reach  the  Mohawk, 
but  were  intercepted  near  Fairfield,  Conn., 
and  almost  the  entire  party  were  killed 
or  captured.  The  prisoners  became  slaves 
to  the  colonists  or  were  sold  into  the 
West  Indies.  The  few  who  escaped  to 
the  Mohawk,  including  Sassacus,  were  put 
to  death  by  that  tribe.  The  scattered 
fugitives  were  shot  down  wherever  found 
by  the  neighboring  tribes,  until  the  sur- 
vivors at  last  came  in  and  asked  for 
mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  English.  A 
pNarty  of  70  had  previously  made  submis- 
sion to  the  Narraganset  and  become  a 
part  of  that  tribe. 

In  1638  the  surrendered  Pequot  were  dis- 
tributed amon^  the  Mohe^n,  Narragan- 
set, and  Niantic,  and  forbidden  lonf;er  to 
call  themselves  Pequot  Although  it  has 
l)een  customary  to  regard  the  Pequot  as 
exterminated  in  this  war,  such  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  They  numbered 
3,000  or  more  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  and  only  about  700  or  800  are  known 
to  have  been  killed.  The  rest  joined 
other  tribes  or  finally  submitted  to  the 
English.  Several  years  afterward  a  Pe- 
quot chief  was  found  living  on  Delaware 
r.,  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
many  others  had  found  refuge  with  the 


Mahican  and  other  western  tribes.  In 
June  1637,  after  the  dispersion  of  the 
tribe,  those  about  New  Haven  and  on 
Lonf^  Island  were  reported  to  number  350 
warriors,  or  about  1, 250  souls.  Those  por- 
tioned out  among  the  friendly  tribes  in 
September  1638^  numbered  200  warriors, 
with  their  families,  or  about  700  in  all. 
Of  these,  one-half  went  to  the  Mohecan, 
80  warriors  to  the  Narra^nset,  and  20 
warriors  to  the  Niantic.  They  occupied 
six  separate  villages  among  these  tribes, 
in  adaition  to  those  villages  which  were 
occupied  jointly.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  a  large  number  on  Long  Island  who 
remained  there  in  subjection  to  the  Eng- 
lish; others  were  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
Haven  and  among  the  Nipmuc  and  neigh- 
boring tribes;  many  were  scattered  as 
slaves  among  the  English  settlements, 
and  others  had  been  sent  to  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Pequot  who  had  been  given  to  the 
Indian  allies  of  the  colonists  were  treated 
so  harshly  by  their  masters  that  it  was 
finally  necessary,  in  1655,  to  gather  them 
into  two  villages  near  Mystic  r.,  in  their 
old  country,  and  place  them  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  colonial  government. 
Here  they  numbered  about  1,500  in  1674. 
They  decreased  rapidly,  as  did  the  other 
tribes,  and  in  1762  the  remnant  num- 
bered 140  souls,  living  in  Maushantuxet, 
at  Ledyard ,  Conn.  In  1 832  these  were  re- 
duced to  about  40  mixed-bloods,  who  still 
occupied  their  reserve  and  cherished  the 
old  hatred  of  the  Mohegan,  who  lived  a 
few  miles  distant  It  appears  from  an 
article  by  Prince  and  Speck  (Am. 
Anthrop.,  Apr.  1903)  that  there  are  still 
in  Connecticut  about  100  persons  of 
Pequot-Mohegan  blood.  A  colony  of 
about  50  individuals  of  this  group  are 
employed  chiefly  as  farm  and  factory 
workers  a  few  miles  s.  of  Norwich;  the 
others  live  in  adjacent  towns.  About  25, 
according  to  Speck  (infn,  1907),  are  still 
on  the  old  Groton  tract  near  Ledyard 
and  keep  themselves  distinct  from  the 
Mohegan,  but  they  retain  practically 
nothing  of  their  former  culture.  The  fol- 
lowing were  Pequot  villages:  Aukum- 
bumsk,  Cosattuck,  Cuppunauffunnit, 
Mangunckakuck,  Maushantuxet,  Mystic, 
Nameaug,  Paupattokshick,  Pawcatuck, 
Sauquonckackock,  Stonington,  Tatuppe- 
quauog,  and  Weinshauks.  (j.  m.) 

Maquot— Randolph  (1676)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  242,  1858.  Pakauds.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 1861.  Paquatauoc-— Trumboll, 
Ind.  Names  Ctonn.,  60, 1881.  Pdaoott— Rei'ord  of 
1646  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Tnds..  bk.  2.  91,  1848. 
PM^mtt— Parker  (1664)  In  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  8.,  VII,  446,  1866.  Peaquoda.— Johnson  (1664), 
ibid..  2d  8.,  IV,  28,  1816.  Peaouota.— Doc.  of  1688 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  61,  1848.    Pe- 


L— Dudley  (1631)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  iv, 
225, 1834.  Peooata.  — Winslow  (1637)  In  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  VI,  164,  1863.  Peoods.-Johnson 
(1654).  ibid.,  2d  h..  ii,  66, 1814.  Peooites.— Stanton 
(1676)  lu  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  715, 1888.    Pe- 
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eoits.— Ibid.  PeeotU.— Record  of  1644  quoted  by 
Drake, Bk. Ind8..bk. 2,90, 1848.  Peequote.— RawRon 
(1663 )  in  R.  1.  Col.  Rec.,  i,  517, 1856.  Pegod.— John- 
son ( 1654 )  in  Mass.  Hi«t.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,vii.  46, 1818. 
Pekaah.— Prince  (1631),  ibid.,  25.  Pekoath.— Win- 
throp  ( 1 631 ) ,  ibid..  4th  8. ,  III,  812, 1866.  Pekoot.— 
Esopnji  Treaty  (1665)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii, 
401.1MS1.  Pokot.-Peter(ca.l639)inMa8S.Hi9t.8oc. 
Coil.,  4th  a.,  Ti.  106, 1863.  P«k8atuks.— Maurault, 
Abnafcis,  3,  1866.  Pequanta.— Vincent  (1638)  In 
Mas?.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  vi,  86, 1837.  Pequatit.— 
Williams  (1637).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  vi,  200, 1863.  Peqna- 
toas.— Map  of  1659  cited  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.vi,  116, 1857.  Pequatooi.— Opdyck(1640)in 
N.Y.  Doc. Col.  Hi«t. JT,  141. 1858.  Peqaatt.— Writer 
of  1654  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  826,  1818. 
Ptoneata.— Underbill  (1688)  in  Ma«.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  3ds.,  VI,  8.  1837.  Peqaeatt.—Treaty  (1645) , 
ibid, 4th»., Ill, 438, 1856.   Peqaents.— Prince' 


(1645), 
(1688). 


ibid  .  2d  8.,  VII,  93,  1818.  Paquetaas.— Vincent 
(163h>,  ibid.,  3d  a.,  vi,  40, 1887.  Pequeto.— Vinoent 
(1638),  ibid.,  35.  Peoaett.— Brewster  (1660),  ibid., 
4th  s.,  VII,  70,  1865.  PeqoicL— Lechford  (1641), 
ibid.,  3d  s.,  ni,  108. 1833.  Pequima.— Prince  (1682), 
ibid..  2d  8-, VII, 68, 1818.  Paqoia.— Williams  (1637), 
Ibid..  8d  a.,  ix,  801. 1846.  Peqidtt.— Coddlngton 
(1651),  ibid..  4th  s..  VII,  282,  1866.  Peqait6of.— 
Williams  quoted  by  Vater,  MIth.,  pt.8,  sec.  8,878, 
1816.  Peqaitts.— Gardiner  (1686i  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  VII,  68, 1866.  Peqaoadt.-<3aul- 
kins  Hl»t.  Norwich,  49,  1866.  Peqaod.— Nowell 
(1637)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vu,  826, 1866. 
Kauaida.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  Il,  225,  1829.  Pe- 
oooite.— Goodwin  (1658)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  8..  VII,  48.  1866.  Peqaaits.— Downing  (1687), 
ibid.. VI. 48, 1863.  Peqaote.— Downing  (1654),  iWd., 
88.  Paquotoh.-^Stuyve8ant  (1660),  ibid..  588. 
PMsota.— Vane  (168G),  ibid.,  682.  Pwiiunrts.— 
Hooker(1637), ibid..388.  Peqats.— WUliams (1686), 
ibid..  3d  8.,  1, 159, 1825.  Peqatt— Gardiner  (1686), 
ibid.,  4th  8.,  Yii,  67,  1865.  Psoattdoc.— Williams 
(M.1648)  quotedbyTrumbull,  Ind.  Names  0>nn., 
So.  1881.  Pequuts.— Williams  lea.  1648)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  lstB.,v,  108. 1806.  Peqnuttoof.— 
WUliazDfl  ( 1648) ,  ibid.,  lil,205, 1794.  Peqvats.— Map 
of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856.  Peqwit— 
(}ardiner  (1660)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  vii, 
59.  1865.  Stdnaames.— Dutch  deed  (1688)  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  83, 1872. 

Peqnottink.  A  village  of  the  Moravian 
Delawares  establisheain  1788  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Huron  r.,  near  the  present  Milan, 
Erie  Co.,  Ohio.    It  was  still  occupied  in 

Vew  BaleaL^Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions,  map,  I'm. 
Pefnottiak.'Hanris,  Tour,  185,  1806.  Pstqaot- 
ti^— Loekiel,  op.  cit.  Psttouottiaf .— Zeisberger 
(1786),  Diary,  284, 275, 1885  (the  stream). 

Pora.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  McKennev 
and  Hall  (Hid.  Tribes,  iii,  81, 1854),  with 
' '  Naansi,  ^aichoas,  Otiadiches,  Cabinoios, 
Mentous,  Ozotheoa,  Dogenga,  Panivacha, 
and  Fanaloga,"  as  if  one  of  the  tribes 
mentioned  by  early  French  explorers  in 
the  southwestern  plains.  Unidentified. 

Porage  (Pe-r€hge),  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo claimed  by  certain  clans  of  the  Tewa. 
inhabitants  of  San  Ildefonso  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  their  ancestors.  Its  ruins 
He  a  few  rods  from  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  1  m.  w.  of  San  Ilde- 
fonso pueblo,  N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  78,  1892;  Hewett 
in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  17, 1907. 

Pereoarson.    See  Poguo9in, 

Peroblok.  A  Kavia^iut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Perforated  stones.  A  name  applied  to 
certain  forms  of  prehistoric  objects  the 
purpose  of  which  is  not  fully  determined. 


but  so  much  is  known  or  safely  assumed 
with  respect  to  the  majority  of  thope  in 
collections  that  they  may  be  removed 
from  the  problematical  class  without  dan- 
ger of  serious  error.  It  is  intended  here 
to  refer  onl^  to  such  perforated  objects  as 
may  not  with  safety  be  regarded  as  spin- 
dle whorls,  drill  disks,  sinkers,  ear  orna- 
m^its,  and  beads.  Perforated  stones  are 
widely  distributed  ovei*  the  country,  but 
are  not  found  in  considerable  numbers 
save  in  s.  California,  where  they  are  very 
numerous  and  display  considerable  diver- 
sity of  form  and  size.  They  are  found 
with  burials  and  also  on  occupied  sites 
generally,  and  are  made  of  stone  of 
many  varieties  and  of  differing  degrees  of 
hardness.  A  prevailing  form  throughout 
the  country  is  somewhat  ring-like,  and 
the  name  '* doughnut-stone, "sometimes 
applied,  is  sufficiently  descriptive.  Many 
01  them  are  only  ordinary  water- worn 
pebbles  or  bowlders,  un  worked  except  for 
the  hole  drilled  throueh  the  shortest  di- 
ameter or  for  some  slignt  alteration  in  the 
direction  of  greater  sjrmmetry,  others  are 
of  various  degrees  of  elaboration,  and  a 
few  show  incised  decorative  lines.  Few 
are  finished,  however,  in  such  a  way  as 
to  suggest  decidedly  that  they  were  other 
than  mere  objects  of  common  use.  It  is 
not  assumed  that  all  of  these  perforated 
objects  served  like  or  even  kindred  pur- 
poses, and  similar  objects  are  known  to 
nave  been  used  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  for  club-heads,  hammers,  sinkers, 
missiles,  as  weights  for  digging  sticks,  in 
playine  games,  etc.  The  ^lifomia  speci- 
mens, nowever,  on  account  of  the  uni- 
formity of  their  essential  features  and  the 
very  general  traces  of  wear,  may  well  be 
regarded  as  having  served  a  single  pur- 
pose, and  that  a  practical  one.  They 
vary  from  highly  conical  or  globular 
forms  to  flattish  rings  or  disks,  and  in 
size  from  such  as  might  have  served  as 
beads  to  others  weighing  3  or  4  pounds. 
The  majority  are  of  medium  or  large  size. 
The  perforation  is  usually  somewhat 
biconical  and  a  little  larf^r  at  one  end 
than  at  the  other,  and  vanes  from  ^  to  1^ 
in.  in  diameter  at  the  narrowest  part.  In 
most  cases  the  perforation  is  polished  or 
worn  smooth  by  use  and  in  such  a  way  as 
practically  todemonstrate  that  the  objects 
were  mounted  on  sticks  or  handles,  and 
that  thus  mounted  they  were  subjected 
to  prolonged  usage  as  implements.  It 
is  further  obeervwi  that  one  face  of  the 
flattish  forms  became  polished  in  this  use 
from  the  perforation  outward  to  the  pe- 
riphery, and  the  globular  and  conical  ones 
for  an  inch  or  more  outward  and  down- 
ward from  the  opening.  This  use  was  so 
gentle  and  involved  surfaces  so  soft  that  a 
high  polish  resulted,  n^ithout  the  least 
tendency  to  abrade  or  roughen.  In  fact 
this  polishing  is  just  such  as  would  result 
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from  continued  contact  with  the  hand 
resting  on  the  j>erforated  stone  in  wield- 
ing a  digging  stick  on  which  it  served  as 
a  weight.  The  fact  that  this  wear  occurs 
always  on  the  side  of  the  smaller  open- 
ing seems  to  indicate  that  the  stones  were 
slipped  down  on  a  shaft  until  arrested  by 
an  enlargement,  enough  of  the  shaft  re- 
maining above  for  a  hand-hold.  That 
most  of  these  stones  served  in  this  man- 
ner as  weights  for  digging  sticks  may  be 
regarded  as  practically  demonstrated. 
The  smaller,  toy-like  spjecimens  were 
probably  employed  by  children  or  were 
made  especially'for  burial  with  the  dead. 
It  is  noted  that  the  periphery  of  some  of 
the  discoidal  forms  snows  traces  of  rough 
usage,  such  as  would  result  from  employ- 
ment as  hammers,  but  this  may  be  the 
result  of  usa^  not  originally  intended. 

Consult  Henshaw,  Perforated  Stones, 
BulL  2,  B.  A.  E.,  1887;  Meredith  in  Moore- 
bead's  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Powers  in 
Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877;  Putnam  in 
Rep.  Surv.  West  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879; 
Rau  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  1876; 
Schumacher  in  1 1th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus., 
1878;  Yates  in  Moorehead's  Prehist. 
Impls.,  1900.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Perforating  implements.  See  AivU^ 
Drills  and  Drilling, 

Perignak.  A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Seahorse  ids.,  near  Pt  Belcher, 
Alaska  (11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893). 
Cf.  Pemyu, 

Peri^na.  A  former  Papago  village  s.  of 
the  Rio  Gila,  in  s.  Arizona;  pop.  400  in 
1863. 

Del  Pirique.— Bailey  In  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  208, 1858. 
Perifua.— Browne.  Apache  Country,  291,  1869. 
Pariqua.— Poeton  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hep.  1863.  885, 1864. 
Pirigna.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Perinimo.  A  former  Papago  village, 
probably  in  Pima  co.,  s.  Ariz.,  having  46 
families  in  1865. 

Perinimo.— Davidfion  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.,  135,  1865. 
Pisanomo.— Bailey,  ibid.,  206,  1858. 

Periodicals.  The  first  periodical  printed 
in  any  of  the  North  American  Indian 
languages  was  the  Cherokee  Phcenixy  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  English  and  Chero- 
kee, edited  by  Elias  Boudinot  ( q.  v. ) ,  a  na- 
tive Indian,  and  published  in  Georgia  at 
New  Echota,  the  capital  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  from  Feb.  21,  1828,  to  Oct.  1835. 
A  religious  magazine  printed  entirely  in 
Cherokee,  call^  the  Cherokee  Memengery 
edited  by  Evan  Jones  and  J.  Bushyh«id, 
was  issued  in  twelve  numbers  from  the 
Baptist  Mission  Press  at  Park  Hill,  Ind. 
T.,  between  Aug.  1844,  and  May  1846; 
and  a  new  series  under  the  same  title, 
edited  by  J.  Buttrick  Jones,  appeared  in 
1858,  but  was  soon  discontinued.  On 
Sept.  26,  1844,  the  first  number  of  the 
Cherokee  Adivcate  was  published  at  Tahle- 
quah,  Ind.  T.  This  was  a  weekly  news- 
paper, published  every  Saturday  morning, 
naif  in  English  and  half  in  Cherokee. 


The  first  series  was  discontinued  in  Sept. 
1853.  A  new  series  was  begun  in  1870, 
and  a  third  series  in  1876.  Of  it,  Moodct 
(19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ill,  1900)  says:  **  It 
is  still  continued  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Nation,  printed  in  both  languages 
and  distributed  free  at  the  expense  of  the 
Nation  to  those  unable  to  read  English — 
an  example  without  parallel  in  any  other 
government.  * '  Th  e  Cherokee  A  Imanac  was 
an  annual  publication  for  many  years. 

The  first  number  of  a  small  semi- 
monthly or  monthly  newspaper  in  the 
Shawnee  language,  called  Shau-wau- 
nowe  Kesauthwau  {Shaumee  Sun)^  was 
published  from  the  Shawnee  Baptist 
Mission  Press,  Ind;  T.,  on  Mar.  1,  1835, 
and  was  continued  under  the  editorship 
of  Johnston  Lykins  until  1839,  when  it  - 
was  dfscontinued.  This  was  the  first 
newspaper  printed  entirely  in  an  Indian 
language.  In  the  Seneca  language  tlie 
Rev.  Asher  Wright  edited  a  small  maga- 
zine called  Ne  JaguhnigoagesauHahcih,  or 
The  Mental  Elevator,  of  which  were 
printed  at  the  Buffalo  Creek  and  Catta- 
raugus reservations  in  New  York  from 
Nov.  30,  1841.  to  Apr.  15,  1850,  nineteen 
numbers  in  all. 

The  fourth  Indian  language  to  have  a 
newspaper  of  its  own  was  the  Dakota. 
In  Nov.  1850,  the  first  number  of  Dakota 
Tavxixitku  Atn,  or  the  Dakota  Friend^ 
was  published  in  San  tee  I>akota  and  Eng- 
lish, edited  by  G.  H.  Pond,  and  printed, 
at  St  Paul,  Minn.  The  paper  was  issued 
monthly  until  Aug.  1852.  Another  news- 
paper, called  lapi  Oaye  {The  Word- Car- 
rier), in  Santee  and  Yankton  Dakota, 
was  started  in  May  1871,  and  has  been 
continued  monthly  under  successive  edi- 
tors at  Greenwood,  S.  Dak.,  and  at  the 
Santee  ag;ency,  Nebr.,  the  present  (1907) 
editor  bein^  Rev.  A.  L.  Riggs.  In  Jan. 
1878,  the  Niobrara  Mission  issued  the  first 
number  of  a  monthly  paper  called  Anpao^ 
The  Day  Break,  which  was  printed  mostly 
in  Yankton  Dakota,  and  was  continued 
afterward  at  Madison,  S.  Dak.,  under  the 
title  Anpao  Kin,  The  Daybreak.  The 
Catholic  mission  at  Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak., 
also  publishes  a  monthly  paper  in  the 
Santee  Dakota,  entitled  Sina  Sapa  Wo- 
cekiye  Taeyanpaha^  the  first  number  of 
which  was  issued  in  Feb.  1892,  with  the 
Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  as  editor.  It  is  now  (1907)  in  its 
eleventh  volume. 

The  earliest  periodical  for  the  Chip- 
pewa Indians  was  entitled  Petaubun,  Peep 
of  Day,  published  monthly  at  Samia, 
Ont,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hurlburt, 
banning  in  Jan.  1861.  It  was  in  Eng- 
lish and  Chippewa,  and  was  continu^ 
through  1862  or  later.  The  Pipe  of  Peace, 
a  Chippewa  newspaper,  edited  by  the 
Rev.  E.  F.  Wilson  in  English  and  Chip- 
pewa, was   published   monthly  at    the 
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Shingwank  Home  in  Saalt  de  Ste  Marie 
fnjiu  Oct.  1878,  till  Sept.  1879.  A  fort- 
nifi^htly  paper  called  The  Indian  was  pnb- 
miieil  at  Hagersville,  Ont.,  from  Dec.  30, 
1885,  till  Dec  29, 1886,  the  editor  beingthe 
chief  Kahkewaquonaby  (Dr  Peter  E. 
Jonee).  Although  it  was  printed  mainly 
in  Enelish,  some  Chippewa  articles  were 
incladed.     There  were,   moreover,   two 

rlodicals  in  English  edited  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Wilson,  one  entitled  Oiir  Forest 
dtUdrerij  published  monthly  at  the 
Shingwank  Home  from  Feb.  1887,  to 
Sept.  1890,  and  the  other  entitled  The 
Canadian  Indian,  published  monthly  at 
Owen  Sound,  Ont,  from  Oct.  1890,  to 
Sept.  1891.  Beginning  with  Mar.  1896, 
the  publication  of  "a  monthly  journal 
[chiefly  in  Chippewa  language]  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Fnmciscan  missions 
among  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa  In- 
dians," under  the  title  Anishinabe  Ena- 
miad,  was  commenced  at  Harbor  Springs, 
Mich.,  by  Father  Zephyrin  Engefhardt, 
and  is  still  conducted  by  the  Franciscan 
fathers  at  that  place. 

The  periodicals  of  the  Creek  and  Choc- 
taw IiMlians  be^n  with  the  one  called 
Our  Monthly,  prmted  almost  entirely  in 
Muskogee,  of  which  the  first  volume  was 
issued  in  manuscript  in  1870-72.  From 
Jan.  1873,  to  Oct.  1875,  the  numbers  were 
printed  at  Tullahasse,  Creek  Nation, 
the  editors  being  the  Rev.  W.  S.  and 
Miss  A.  A.  Bobertson.  A  weekly  news- 
paper, ne  Vindicator,  "devoted  to  the 
intereetB  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chicka- 
saws,"  printed  mostly  in  English,  with 
occasional  articles  in  Choctaw,  was  started 
at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  in  1872.  This  paper 
was  united  with  the  Oklahoma  Star  about 
1877  and  was  continued  as  the  Star  Vindi- 
cator  at  McAlester,  Ind.  T.  In  May 
1876,  another  weekly  newspaper,  entitled 
Indian  JovmaL,  was  started  at  Muscogee, 
Ind.  T.,  andpnblished  in  English  and 
Muskogee.  This  paper  was  at  one  time 
the  official  organ  of  the  Creek  Nation. 
Our  Brother  in  Red,  first  a  monthly  and 
afterward  a  weekly  paper,  printed  in 
English,  Muskogee,  and  Choctaw,  was 
published  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.,  from 
1882  to  1889  or  later.  A  newspaper  called 
The  Indian  Champion,  "Official  Paper  of 
the  Choctaw  Nation,"  written  in  Eng- 
lish and  Choctaw,  was  published  weekly 
at  Atoka,  Ind.  T.,  b^:inning  in  1884, 
\m%  was  discontinued  at  the  close  of 
1885.  The  Indian  Misnonary,  a  monthly 
paper  in  English,  Choctaw,  and  Musko- 
gee, was  b^un  at  Eufaula,  Ind.  T.,  in 
Aug.  1884,  and  continued  at  Atoka. 
Another  weekly  paper,  called  The  Musko- 
geePhomix,  also  printed  in  English,  Choc- 
taw, and  Muskogee,  began  to  appear  Feb. 
16,  1888,  at  Muscogee,  Ind.  T.  The  In- 
dian Chieftain,  "devoted  to  the  interests 
of  the  Cheiokeee,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws, 


Seminoles,  Creeks,  and  all  other  Indians 
of  the  Indian  Territory,"  was  published 
weekly  at  Vinita,  Ind.  T.,  from  1882  to 
1888.  The  Indian  Herald  was  published 
weekly  at  Pawhuska,  Osa^  Nation,  Ind. 
T.,  from  1875  to  1877  or  Tatert  The  In- 
dian Moccasin,  published  monthly  at 
Afton,  Ind.  T.,  by  Jeremiah  Hubba^,  a 
native  Indian,  was  begun  in  Jan.  1893, 
and  continued  through  1894. 

Four  periodicals  printed  by  the  Indian 
missions  near  the  Pacific  coast  are  worthy 
of  mention.  One  of  these,  The  Youth^s 
Companion,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Bou- 
let  was  editor,  a  juvenile  monthly  maga- 
zine, published  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Puget  Sound  Catholic  mission,  was  set  in 
tvpe,  printed,  and  in  part  was  written  by 
the  pupils  of  the  industrial  boarding 
schools  on  the  Tulalip  res.  in  Snohomish 
CO.,  Wash.,  from  May  1881,  to  May  1886. 
Another,  the  Kamloops  Wan^a,  is  a  little 
magazine  in  the  Chinook  jargon,  written 
in  ^nographic  characters  reproduced  by 
a  mimeograph,  published  irregularly  by 
Father  J.  M.  R.  Le  Jeune  at  Kamloops, 
British  Columbia,  from  May  1891,  to 
Dec.  1904.  Another  is  The  Paper  thai 
Narrates,  a  monthly  printed  for  two  years 
at  Stuart's  Lake,  Bnt.  Col.,  in  the  D^n^ 
syllabic  characters  invented  by  Father 
A.  G.  Morice,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  in  Oct  1891.  The  fourth  is 
Ha^ga,  printed  in  Nass  and  English  at 
Aiyansh  Mission,  Nass  r.,  Brit  Col., 
from  June  1893  until  at  least  as  late  as 
Feb.  1895. 

Several  Indian  periodicals  have  been 
published  at  the  Indian  Industrial  School 
at  Carlisle,  Pa,,  among  them  being  Eadle 
Keahtah  Toh,  monthly,  Jan.  1880,  to  Mar. 
1882;  School  Neirs,  monthly,  June  1880. 
to  May  1883,  edited  first  bv  Samuel 
Townsend,  a  Pawnee  boy,  ana  later  by 
Charles  Kihega,  an  Iowa  Indian  boy; 
The  MomingStar,  monthly,  Apr.  1882,  to 
Dec.  1887;  The  Red  Man,  monthly,  Jan. 
1888,  to  June  1900;  The  Indian  Helper, 
weekly,  Aug.  14,  1885,  to  July  6,  1900; 
the  last  two  were  consolidated  under  the 
name  The  Red  Man  and  Helper,  published 
weekly  from  July  13,  1900,  to  Julv  29, 
1904;  The  Arrow,  weekly,  Sept  1,  1904, 
and  still  issued. 

Of  a  kindred  nature  are  The  Moqui  Mis- 
sion Messenger,  established  bv  Rev.  C.  P. 
Coe,  missionary  among  the  tlopi  of  Ari- 
zona, and  published  first  at  the  Hopi  mis- 
sion in  typewriting  on  a  manifolding  ma- 
chine in  Jan.  1894,  then  printed  atChicago 
until  Apr.  1895;  The  Inaian  School  Journal, 
printed  by  the  Ims  of  theChilocco  Indian 
Industrial  School  at  Chilocco,  Okla. ;  The 
Albuquermie  Indian,  published  monthly 
by  the  Albuquerque  (N.  Mex.)  Indian 
School,  June  1905,  to  May  1906;  The 
Mission  Indian,  published  monthly,  later 
semimonthly,  at  the  Banning  (Cal.) 
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mission,  from  1885  to  1900;  the  Indian 
Advocate^  published  monthly  by  the  Bene- 
dictine Fathers  of  Sacred  Heart  Mission, 
Okla. ,  b^inning  in  Jan.  1889 ;  The  New  In- 
dian, monthly  oigan  of  the  Indian  Train- 
ing School  at  Stewart,  Nev.,  banning  in 
1903;  The  Indian  Advance,  published 
monthly  by  the  Carson  Indian  School, 
Carson,  Nev.,  from  Sept.  1899;  and  two 
magazines  recently  established,  one  The 
Native  American,  published  by  the  Indian 
School  at  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  the  other  The 
Indian  Outlook,  published  monthly  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Rounds  at  Barlmgton,  Okla. 

The  only  periodical  in  the  Greenland 
Eskimo,  entitled  Atv/zgagdliutU,  an  S-pase 
(^uartopaper,  with  woodcuts,  has  been  pu  D- 
lished  irregularly  at  Nungme  (Godthaab), 
since  Jan.  1861.  (w.  e.) 

Perkoson.    See  Poauotin. 

Pemyu.  A  Nuwusmiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer village  on  the  w.  shore  of  Elson  bay, 
close  to  Ft  Barrow,  Alaska.  Cf .  Perinak, 
PeicnUk.— Officers  (184»-58)  cited  by  Baker.  Geog. 
Diet.  Aiaska,  494,  1906.  Perinak.— Baker,  ibid. 
Perlgnax.— Ray  (1885)  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 
Pentyd.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  84, 1892. 

Perqniman.  An  Algonquian  tribe  or 
band  li  vine  in  1700  on  the  n.  side  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  N.  0. — ^Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  7,  1894. 

Penimmon  (an  apocopated  form  of  Re- 
nftpe  poiftminan,  *aried  fruit,'  i.  e.  fruit 
dried  artificially;  irompatftmineu,  'he  (or 
she)  dries  fruit'  Fruit  dried  spontane- 
ously would  be  poifimhi,  *  dry  fruit '  The 
word  is  cognate  with  Nipissing  jxulmlnan, 
a  name  in  that  dialect  for  a  raisin  or  a 
dried  huckleberry;  Cree  paAmlnan,  a 
name  for  any  fruit  dried  artificially.  Ac- 
cording to  J.  P.  Dunn  (inf  n,  1907),  among 
the  Miami  and  western  Algonquian  tribes 
generally  it  is  jMhkemtn).  Tne  fruit  of 
Diofpyros  virginiana,  of  the  Et>enace8e  or 
Ebony  family,  known  also  as  date-plum, 
or  possum-wood.  The  tree  is  found  over  a 
large  part  of  the  United  States  from  Con- 
necticut to  Florida  and  from  Ohio  to 
Texas.  A  species  {Diospyros  texana)  is 
known  as  Mexican  persimmon,  black 
persimmon,  chapote,  etc.  The  Creole 
name,  plaquemin,  is  a  corruption  of  Illi- 
nois piakimin  ( cf .  Miami  piahkimin ) .  The 
early  writers  on  the  Virginian  country 
spelled  the  word  in  divers  ways,  as  putch- 
amin  (Capt.  John  Smith,  1632),  pessem- 
min  (Strachey,  1610-1613),  persimena 
(1648),  parsimon,  podmon,  p!utdiimon,  pit- 
chumon,  pergimon  (Clayton,  Flora  Virg., 
43,  156, 1743).  This  fruit,  which  resem- 
bles a  yellow  plum,  but  is  globular  and 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  exceedingly 
austere  and  astringent  before  maturity, 
and,  as  Capt.  John  Smith  (who  was  the 
first  to  notice  it,  under  the  name  of  put- 
chamin)  observes,  draws  **a  man's  mouth 
awry  with  much  torment";  but,  in  the 
fall,  after  bletting,  and  being  softened  by 
the  frost,  it  becomes  sweet  and  fine-fla- 


vored. In  the  S.  the  fruit  remains  adhe- 
rent to  the  branches  long  after  the  leaves 
have  been  shed  (a  fact  to  which  the  name 
mentioned  by  Smith  alludes),  and,  when 
it  falls  to  the  ground,  is  eagerly  devoured 
by  wild  and  domestic  animals.  It  was 
much  esteemed  by  the  Virginia  Indians, 
who  preserved  it  "by  drying  it  upon  mats  ' 
spread  upon  frames  or  barbecues.  It  is 
from  the  berries  in  the  form  of  prunes 
that  the  name,  after  undergoing  many 
vicissitudes  of  spelling,  has  been  na^decl 
down  to  us,  that  probably  being  the  con- 
dition in  which  the  fruit  was  locally  first 
seen,  by  the  English  settlers,  in  useamong 
the  Indians.  The  name  of  the  fruit  in  a 
fresh  or  growing  state  (ptUchamin  or  pU- 
chamin)  became  obsolete  at  the  beginning 
of  the  third  quarter  of  the  18th  century. 
The  fruit  is  used  in  the  S.  for  making  a 
beverage  called '  *  persimmon  ( or  simmon ) 
beer,'*  which  is  much  liked  by  country 
folk.  *  *  Persimmon  wine  "  is  a  spirituous 
liquor  obtained  by  distilling  persimmon 
b^r. 

"  Huckleberry  above  the  persimmon  " 
is  a  Southern  phrase  meamng  to  excel 
(Bartlett).  **To  rake  up  the  persim- 
mons" is  a  Southern  gamolin^  term  for 
pocketing  the  stakes,  or  gathenng  in  the 
*•  chips."  **The  longest  pole  knocks 
down  the  most  simmons"  is  a  Southern 
adage  meaning  that  the  strongest  partj 
gains  the  day.  *  *  That's  persimmons ' '  is 
a  Southemism  for  "that's  fine."  The 
hard  flat  seeds  of  the  persimmon  were 
used  by  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  Vir- 

S'nia  in  playing  their  mamantutodkan,  or 
cegame.  (a.  f.  c.    w.  r.g.) 

Pernka.    The  Frog  or  Toad  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
PiS'nika-hiiio.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  350, 
1896  {hdru)  =  'Deople'). 

Petawa  (MHhdvjo,  *elk,'  from  which 
comes  the  word  for  'horse.' — W.  J.). 
Given  as  the  Horse  gens  of  the  Shawnee. 
Keo&wa.— Wm.  Jones,  Infn ,  1906.  P«-Mb-wli'.— Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  168, 1877. 

Peioadero  (Span.  '  fisherman ' ).  A  for- 
mer Yuma  rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Gila  r.,  s.  w.  Arizona,  visited  by  Anza  and 
Font  in  1775. 

El  Peaoftdero.— Anza  and  Font  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392. 1889. 

Pesoadero.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Pima, 
with  237  inhabitants  in  17^.  Situated  in 
N.  Sonora,  Mexico;  definite  locality  un- 
known. 

San  Pablo  d«l  Pesoadero.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog., 
347,1864.  S.PabloPesoadero.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  618, 1884. 

Peioado  (oontr.  from  Span.  Ojo  Pescado, 
'fish  spring,'  on  account  of  numerous 
small  fish  in  a  spring  there;  native  name 
Heshotatsinan,  or  Ueshotatsinakwin, 
'place  of  the  pictographs').  A  ZuQi 
summer  village  about  15  m.  k.  of  Zufii 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  was  built 
on  the  foundations  of  an  ancient  town, 
on  the  walls  of  which  may  still  be  seen 
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sculptured  pictography,  whence  the  na- 
tive name.  See  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  95,1891. 

H«hot«.  Una.— Bandclicr  in  Revue  d'Ethnog., 
iOO,  1886  (mifipriiit;.  He-tho-tft-tsi'-na.— Ciuhiug 
in  The  Millstone,  ix,  65,  Apr.  1881.  H»-tho-to- 
tn'-Ba-kw«. — ^Ibld.  ( •  people  oi  the  pictnred  town  V) . 
Hi  aho  ta  ta£  naa.— Cushlng  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.. 
494, 1S86.  BMh-o-ta-td«a.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am. 
Eth.  and  Arch.,  i,  map,  1891.  HeahoU  Tzinaa.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  333, 1892  (rc- 
ferrincr  to  the  ruin).  (Mo  de  Feaeado.— Gatacbet  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist..  260,  Apr.  1882.  (Mo  Paroado.— 
Eaton  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Trlbea,  nr,  220,  1854 
(misprint).  Ojo  Poaeado.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  III.  pt.  S,  U,  1856.  Ofjo  Paaoado.— Eastman, 
map  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  1854  (mis- 
print). Peaaado.~Common  map  form.  Piaoao.— 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.  ,197, 1848.  Praaoado.— 
Donaldmn.  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  127,  1893  (mis- 
print). 

Peaeado.  An  unidentified  tribe,  spoken 
of  in  1683  by  Juan  Sabc^ta,  a  Jumano 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  Conchos  r., 
V.  E.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was  one  of 
36  tribes,  friendly  to  his  own,  said  by  Sa- 
beata  to  live  on  Nueces  r. ,  3  days'  journey 
from  his  home  (Mendoza,  Viaee,  1683-84, 
MS,  in  Archivo  Greneral).      (h.  b.  b.) 

Pashewmh  (PUzhe^-wa,  The  Lynx).  A 
Miami  chief,  better  known  on  the  fron- 
tier as  John  B.  Richardville;  bom  on  St 
Jfarys  r. ,  Ind. ,  near  theprepent  Ft  Wayne, 
about  1761.  After  the  death  of  Little  Tur- 
tle the  chiefehip  fell  to  Peshewah.  In- 
heriting noble  French  blood  on  his  father's 
side,  bis  abilities  were  such,  it  is  said, 
as  well  adapted  him  to  direct  the  affairs 
of  the  MiamL  He  spoke  French  and 
English  fluently,  as  well  as  his  native 
tongue;  and  for  many  years  his  house  on 
the  bank  of  8t  Marys  r.,  about  4  m.  from 
Ft  Wayne,  was  known  as  the  abode  of 
hospitality.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Aug.  13,  1841,  Peshewah  was  about  80 
years  of  age  and  was  regarded  as  the 
wealthiest  Indian  in  North  America,  his 
property,  it  is  said,  bein^  valued  at  more 
than  a  million  dollars.  The  town  of 
Russia ville,  Ind.,  takes  its  name,  in  cor- 
rupted form,  from  him.    (c.  t.    j.  p.  i>.  ) 

Peshla  ('bald  head').  A  band  of  the 
Oglala  Teton  Sioux. 

Pa-ala.'DorBey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  220,  1897.  Pa-^la.— Ibid.  Short  hair.— 
Calbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 142, 1851. 

PesMaptacheU  (* short  bald  head'). 
A  band  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux. 
Pa-da-ptaetoala.—DorBey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Bep.B.A.E..220.1897.  Pe-hi'-pta-ttla.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  ValT,  876,  1862  (trans, 
'short  hair  band').  Pa-AIa-ptatela.— Dorsey,  op. 
cit.      Short  hair  band.— Hayden,  op.  cit. 

Pesquis.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  r^on  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

PeMaeua.  A  noted  chief  of  the  Narra- 
ganset  (1623-77),  brother  of  Mianto- 
nomo.  In  1645-58  war  was  threatened 
between  his  people  and  the  English,  but 
W9»  avoided  after  much  talk  and  confer- 


ence, chiefly  by  the  diplomacy  of  Nini- 
gret.  PeenacuH  met  his  death  i n  an  ex  pe- 
dition  against  the  Mohawk.  The  unlatin- 
ized  form  of  his  name  appears  as  Pes- 
sacks.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Pettemmin.    See  Persimmon, 

PMtlM.  Implements  used  by  the  abo- 
ri^nes  in  combination  with  mortars  and 
grmding  plates  for  pulverizing-  foods, 
paints,  and  other  substances.  The  use  of 
pestles  was  general,  and  they  are  still  con- 
stantl}r  employed  by  tribes  retaining  their 
primitive  customs.  They  are  made  of 
stone,  wood,  and  more  rarely  of  other  ma- 
terials. Bowldersand  other  natural  stones 
of  suitable  shape  are  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  the  grinding  work,  and  the  less 
perfectly  adapted  forms  are  modified  to 
accommodate  them  to  the  hand  and  to 
the  particular  grinding  surface.  Pestles 
for  use  on  flat  surfaces  are  cylindrical  and 
used  with  a  rolling  motion,  or  are  flattish 
beneath  for  use  after  the  manner  of  a 
muller  (q.  v.).  For  use  in  a  depression 
or  a  deep  receptacle  the  grinding  end  of 
the  implement  is  round  or  conical,  while 
the  upper  part  or  handle  is  shaped  for 
convenience  in  grasping  or  is  carved  to 
represent  some  esoteric  concept  associated 
in  the  primitive  mind  with  the  function  of 
the  ap^ratus.  In  numy  cases  the  shape 
of  the  implement  was  such  that  it  could 
be  used  in  one  position  as  a  muller  and 
in  another  as  a  pestle  (indeed,  the  Seneca 
apply  the  same  name  to  both  pestle  and 
mortar,  but  modified  by  the  terms  **  up- 
per" and  "lower"),  w-hile  some  exam- 
ples have  a  concave  surface,  available  as 
a  mortar.  The  same  stone  becomes  also 
on  occasion  a  nut  cracker  and  a  hammer. 
Long,  slender,  cylindrical  pestles  are 
common  in  the  Eaistem  states,  a  length  of 
2  ft  being  common,  while  the  diameter 
rarely  exc^s  3  in.  In  the  Ohio  and 
adjacent  valleys  a  short,  somewhat  coni- 
cal or  bell-shaped  form  prevails,  while  on 
the  Pacific  elope  the  shapes  are  remark- 
ably varied.  The  prevalent  type  of  Cal- 
ifornia pestle  is  somewhat  cylindrical,  but 
tapers  gracefully  upward,  the  length  va- 
rying from  a  few  inches  to  nearly  3  ft. 
They  are  sometimes  encircled  bv  a  ridge 
near  the  base  to  keep  the  hand  from  slip- 
ping down,  and  frequently  terminate 
above  in  a  similar  encircling  ridge  or  a 
conical  knob.  On  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
shapes  are  still  more  noteworthy,  occa- 
sional examples  being  carved  to  represent 
animal  forms.  Some  are  T-shaped,  sug- 
gesting the  conventional  pillow  of  the 
l^yptians,  while  still  others  have  perfo- 
rate or  annular  handles.  Stone  pestles 
are  found  on  inhabited  sites,  but  were 
rarely  buried  with  the  dead.  They  are 
less  common  in  portions  of  the  S.  where 
stone  was  not  plentiful,  and  in  the  Pueblo 
country,  where  the  metate  and  muller 
were  in  general  use. 
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Wooden  pestles  were  used  with  wooden 
mortars,  and  were  often  maal-shaped,  al- 
though both  ends  were  sometimes  en- 
larged, the  implement  being  so  long  as  to 
be  neld  midway  in  its  length,  the  oper- 
ator standing  upright  Very  commonly 
tlie  smaller  end  was  used  in  the  mortar, 
and  the  receptacle  was  deep  and  sharply 
conical  to  suit.  Schoolcraft  illustrates  an 
ingenious  use  of  pestles  by  the  Indians  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  implement  being 
suspended  from  the  elastic  branch  of  a 
tree,  by  which  means  the  arduous  task  of 
lifting  the  heavy  weight  was  avoided. 

For  references  to  writings  relating  to 
pestles,  see  Mortars.  ( w.  h.  h.  ) 

Petaikuk  {Petd^kuk,  *  where  the  petai 
[ash  tree?]  stands').  A  former  Pima 
village  ins.  Arizona. — Russell,  Pima  MS., 
B.A.E.,  16,  1902.     Cf.  PUac, 

Petaleiliaro(  PUarhharUj  *chief  of  men  M. 
A  Skidi  Pawnee  chief,  son  of  Old  Knife 
(Letalesha),  bom  about  1797.  Long  de- 
scribes him  as  a  man  of  fine  physique 
and  prepossessing  countenance,  and  as  the 
most  intrepid  warrior  of  his  tribe.  It  was 
he  who,  at  one  time,  when  his  tribesmen 
were  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  sacrific- 
ing a  captive  Comanche  woman,  stepped 
forward  and  declared  that  it  was  his 
father's  wish  to  abolish  this  practice,  and 
that  he  presented  himself  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  down  his  own  life  on  the  spot 
or  of  releasing  the  victim.  He  then  cut 
the  thongs  that  bound  the  woman  to  a 
cross,  bore  her  swiftly  through  the  crowd 
to  a  horse,  which  he  presented  to  her, 
and,  having  mounted  another  himself, 
conveyed  her  beyond  the  reach  of  imme- 
diate pursuit;  after  having  supplied  her 
with  food,  and  admonishing  her  to  make 
the  best  of  her  way  to  her  own  tribe, 
which  was  at  the  distance  of  at  least  400 
m.,  he  returned  to  his  village.  "This 
daring  deed,"  says  Long,  "would,  almost 
to  a  certainty,  have  terminated  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  under  the  arm  of  any 
other  warrior,  and  Petalesharo  was,  no 
doubt,  indebted  for  this  successful  and 
noble  achievement  to  the  distinguished 
renown  which  his  feats  of  chivalry  had 
already  gained  for  him  and  which  com- 
manded the  high  respect  of  all  his  rival 
warriors."  He  signal,  in  behalf  of  his 
tribe,  the  treaty  of  Grand  Pawnee  village 
on  Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  Oct.  9, 1833,  as  Pe-tah- 
lay-shah-rho.  The  treaty  of  Table  cr., 
Nebr., Sept.  24,1857, was  signed  by  "Peta- 
nesharo,  the  manand  the  chief."  (c.  t.) 

Petalnma.  A  former Monuelumnan  vil- 
lage about  2  m.  E.  of  Petaluma,  Sonoma 
CO.,  Cal.  (s.  A.  B.) 

PetaluniA.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Mar.  30, 1860. 
Yol-hioi.— Ibid. 

Petangenikatkika  (^  those  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  crane'). 
A  Quapaw  gens. 

Oraae  cens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 1^. 
Pe'to-  e'nikam'iia  — l^i<l- 


Petaniqwat     See  MaJiabiUuh. 

Petao.  A  villa^  or  tribe  mentioned  by 
Joutel  as  living  m  1687  n.  or  n.w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The  re- 
gion was  the  abode  of  Caddoan  tribes, 
and  also  of  a  few  intrusive  Tonka  wan  and 
Karankawan  Indians.  The  name  seems 
to  have  been  mentioned  to  Joutel  by  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probably  af- 
filiated with  the  Karankawa.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 
Petao.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
188, 1846.  Petaro.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c., 
III.  289,  1878.  Peta*.— Shea  in  Charlevoix,  New 
France,  iv.  78,  1870.  Petoaret.— Barcia,  Ennayo, 
271, 1728.  Petwre.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Maiwy,  d4c.. 
Ill,  289, 1878.  Petaap*.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 152, 1846. 

Petohalemkpaka  {Pe-tchcUe-ruh-pd^-kaf 
*  raven  * ) .  Given  by  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc. , 
159, 1877)  as  a  gens  of  the  Crow  tribe,  but 
more  probably  it  was  a  society  or  a  local 
bimd. 

Petchenanalas.    See  Buckongahelas. 

Petdela.  The  extinct  Turkey  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  New  Mexico. 
Pe-dAhl-lu.— uewettin  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  8.,yi,  431, 
1904.  Fetdelft'+.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix. 
352, 1896  ( -h  -  a«A  -  'people'). 

Petenegowati.  A  Mono  tribe  formerly 
living  in  Esmeralda  co.,  w.  Nev.;  pop. 
150  in  1870.  They  were  found  by  Mer- 
riam  in  1903  just  across  the  line,  in  Owens 
vallev  Oal 

Ma-ha'-iit-tuh.— Powers,  Ind«.  W.  Nev.,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1876  (=»  'pine-nut  eaters').  Owena  Valley 
Paiutat.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix,  916,  June  15, 
1904.— Petenefowat  Pah- Vtes.— Campbell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  118,  1870.  Petoaaquata.— Merriam,  op. 
cit    Pet-Un-i-fWQt.— Powers,  op.  cit 

Petioado  (probably  Fr.  Petit  Caddo,  *  lit- 
tle, or  lower,  Caddo ' ).  The  name  given 
by  Mezi^res  in  1770  to  oiie  of  the  Caddoan 
tribes  between  the  Adai  and  the  Kadoha- 
dacho,  in  Texas.  Having  left  the  Adai, 
Mezi^res  passed  through  the  Yatasi  vil- 
lage, thence  to  the  Peticado,  thence  to 
the  Kadohadacho.  The  context  of  the 
reports  makes  it  appear  that  the  Peticado, 
also  called  **the  Cado,'*  were  nearer  to 
the  Yatasi  than  to  the  Kadohadacho,  and 
that  their  village  was  on  or  near  Red  r. 
At  this  time  the  Peticado  villa^  was  dom- 
inated by  French  traders,  particularly  one 
Du  Pain,  who  opposed  the  Spanish  intru- 
sion (Mezidres,  Kelazion,  Oct.  21^  1770, 
MS.  in  Archive  General,  Provincias  In- 
ternas,  100;  Fray  Santa  Marfa  to  the 
Viceroy,  July  21,  1774,  MS.  in  Archivo 
General).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Oadoa.— Carabaxal,  Oct  80,  1770,  Relasion,  op.  cit. 
PiUeado.— Santa  Maria,  1774,  op.  cit. 

Petkhaninikkafhina   ( *  crane    people ' ) . 
A  social  division  of  the  Osage,  said  by 
Dorsev  to  be  a  subgens. 
P6'tqa^*i'nink'»ol«'a.— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  as,  1897. 

Petodieka  (Pe-tod-se-ka,  *  white  spot'). 
A  Paviotso  band  formerly  about  Carson 
and  Walker  lakes,  w.  Nev. — Dodge  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  374,  1860. 

Petroglyphi.     See  Pictography.  , 

Petakqaimiink.    See  Tuekemucm^ 
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Petntek  (PEtu't'k,  or  PlVtEk,  *  little 
spring  [of  water]').  A  village  of  the 
Mcola  iMuid  of  the  Ntlak^^apamuk,  41  m. 
above  Spences  Bridge,  Brit.  Col. — Teit  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  ii,  174,  1900. 

Pewikwithltehu  (Pe^'Ui-kmlhl-ichu, 
*  f^rasB  swallowers,'  in  allusion  to  their 
drinking  dew  and  rain  water ) .  An  aborig- 
inal people^  mentioned  in  Zufii  tradition 
as  having  hved  at  a  settlement  about  13 
m.  8.  of  the  present  Zufii  pueblo.  See 
Shuminkyaimcm,  (f.  h.  c.  ) 

Peyotan  (*peyote  place').  A  Cora 
pueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  near  the  e. 
bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  about  lat.  22^40', 
Jalisco,  Mexico.  Santa  Rosa  was  its 
visita. 
S.  Jvaa  Pejrotaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  280. 1864. 

Peyota  (Spanish  derivative  from  the 
Nahuatl  peyoUy  'cateroillar/  referring  to 
the  downy  center  of  the  *  *  button '  * ) .  A 
species  of  small  cactus,  variously  classified 
as  Anhiilonium  or  Lophophora  (Coulter), 
found  in  the  arid  hills  alon^  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  and  southward  m  Mexico; 
formerly  and  still  much  used  for  cere- 
monial and  medicinal  purposes  by  all  the 
tribes  between  the  Rocky  mts.  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  from  Arkansas  r.  south- 
ward, almost  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Amon^  the  various  tribes  it  is  known  un- 
der different  names,  as  sefli  (Kiowa); 
wokawi  (Comanche);  hik/m  or  hikuli 
( Tarah omare ) .  By  the  whites  it  is  com- 
monly  but  incorrectly  known  as  ''mes- 
cal," from  a  confusion  with  the  maguey 
cactus  of  the  S.  W.  from  which  the  fiery 
intoxicant  mescal  is  prepared.  In  ap- 
pearance the  peyote  plant  resembles  a 
radish  in  size  and  shape,  the  top  only 
appearing  above  ground.  From  the  cen- 
ter springs  a  b^utiful  white  blossom, 
which  is  later  displaced  by  a  tuft  of  white 
down.  N.  of  the  Rio  Grande  this  top 
alone  is  used,  being  sliced  and  dried  to 
form  the  so-called  "outton."  In  Mexico 
the  whole  plant  is  cut  into  slices,  dried, 
and  used  in  decoction,  while  the  cere- 
mony aliio  is  essentially  different  from 
that  of  the  northern  tribes. 

Some  chemical  study  of  the  plant  was 
made  by  the  German  chemist  Lewin  as 
early  as  1888,  but  the  first  knowledge  of 
its  ritual  use  was  given  to  the  world  in 
1891  by  James  Mooney,  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnoloey,  who  had  witnessed 
the  ceremony  w^hue  engaged  in  ethno- 
logic investigations  among  the  Kiowa, 
and  brought  back  to  Washington  a  large 
quantity  for  medical  and  psvchologic  ex- 
perimentation. Tests  thus  far  made  indi- 
cate that  it  possesses  varied  and  valuable 
medicinal  propert  ies,  tending  to  confirm 
the  idea  of  the  Indians,  who  regard  it 
almost  as  a  panacea. 

Among  the  Tarahumare  and  others  of 
Mexico  Uie  chief  feature  of  the  ceremony, 


as  described  by  Lumholtz,  is  a  dance. 
Among  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  other 
Plains  tribes  it  is  rather  a  ceremony  of 
prayer  and  quiet  contemplation.  It  is 
usually  performed  as  an  m vocation  for 
the  recovery  of  some  sick  person.  It  is 
held  in  a  tipi  specially  erected  for  the 
puri)06e,  and  begins  usually  at  night,  con- 
tinuing until  the  sun  is  well  up  in  the 
morning.  As  many  men  as  can  sit  com- 
fortably within  the  tipi  circle  may  par- 
ticipate, but,  as  a  rule,  women  do  not 
take  part  in  the  ceremony  proper,  but 
occupy  themselves  with  the  preparation 
of  the  sacred  food  and  of  the  feast  in 
which  all  join  at  the  close  of  the  perfor- 
mance. A  fire  is  kept  burning  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  tipi,  inclosed  within  a  crescent- 
shaped  mound,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
placed  a  sacred  peyote.  Following  an 
opening  prayer  by  the  chief  priest,  four 
peyotes  are  distriouted  to  each  partici- 
pant, who  chews  and  swallows  them, 
after  which  the  sacred  songs  begin  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  drum  and  rattle, 
each  man  singing  four  son^  in  turn,  and 
are  kept  up  all  night,  varied  by  the  in- 
tervals of  prayer  and  other  distributions 
of  peyote,  with  a  peculiar  baptismal  cere- 
mony at  midnight  The  number  of  *  *  but- 
tons" eaten  by  one  individual  during  the 
night  varies  from  10  to  40,  and  even  more, 
the  drug  producing  a  sort  of  spiritual  ex- 
altation differing  entirely  from  that  pro- 
duced by  any  other  known  drug,  and 
apparently  without  any  reaction.  The 
effect  is  heightened  by  the  weird  lullaby 
of  the  songs,  the  constant  sound  of  the 
drum  and  rattle,  and  the  fitful  glare  of 
the  fire.  At  some  point  during  the  cere- 
mony the  sick  person  is  usually  brought 
in  to  be  prayed  for,  and  is  allowed  to  eat 
one  or  more  specially  consecrated  peyotes. 
At  daylight  the  Morning  Star  song  is  sung, 
when  the  women  pass  in  the  sacred  food, 
of  which  each  worshiper  partakes,  ana 
the  ceremony  concludes  with  the  Meat 
song.  The  rest  of  the  morning  is  ^ven 
to  friendly  gossip,  followed  by  a  dinner 
under  leafy  arbors,  after  which  the  various 
families  disperse  to  their  homes. 

Consult  Lewin,  Ueber  Anhalonium 
Lewinii,  1888;  Lumholtz  (1)  Tarahumari 
Dances  and  Plant  Worship,  1894,  (2) 
Symbolism  of  the  Huichol  Indians,  1900, 
(3)  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mooney,  The 
Mescal  Plant  and  Ceremony,  and  Prentiss 
and  Morgan,  Therapeutic  Uses  of  Mescal 
Buttons,  1896;  Mooney,  Calendar  History 
of  the  Kiowa,  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Ellis,  Mescal,  1898;  Urbma,  El  Peyote  y 
el  Ololiuhqui,  1900.  (j.  m.^ 

Peytre.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 
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Pfla  ( Pfid^'talina,  *  feather  people  * ) .  A 
clan  or  the  pueblo  of  Taoe,  N.  Mex. — 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Pfialola  (P/idldl^-taiina,    'earring  peo- 

Sle').  A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Taos, 
i.  Mex. — Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1899. 

Ffiataik^g^ahlaonan  {Pfiataikwa^hldonan) . 
A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Taos,  N.  Mex. — 
Hodge  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Philip.     See  King  Philip. 

Phillimees.  A  Seminole  town  on  or  near 
Suwannee  r.,  w.  Fla.,  in  1817. — Drake, 
Bk.  Indians,  x,  1848. 

Phsrtiology.  While  practically  nothing 
is  known  oi  the  physiology  of  the  Eskimo, 
with  the  exception  of  their  great  capacity 
for  animal  fooa,  recent  investigations  have 
yielded  definite  information  in  this  line 
regarding  the  Indians.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  in  his  physiologic  functions 
the  Indian  differs  considerably  from  the 
white  man,  but  the  greater  our  knowledge 
in  this  direction  the  fewer  the  differences 
appear;  there  is,  however,  a  certain  lack 
of  uniformity  in  this  respect  between 
the  two  races. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  Indian 
women  is  apparently  the  same  as  that  of 
the  whites,  and  the  new-bom  child  is  in 
every  way  comparable  to  the  white  infant 
It  b^:ins  to  suckle  as  soon  as  it  is  given 
the  breast,  generally  shows  excellent 
nutrition,  and  has  from  the  beginning  a 
good  voice.  In  6  to  8  months  the  first 
teeth  appear;  during  the  7th  or  8th  month 
the  child  b^ins  to  sit  up;  at  1  year  it 
stands  alone,  and  soon  after  begins  to 
walk;  at  the  age  of  about  18  months  it 
commences  to  talk,  and  when  4  years  of 
age  it  has  a  good  command  of  langua^. 
During  its  first  year  the  Indian  child 
spends  as  much  time  in  sleeping  as  does 
a  healthy  white  child,  and  aiter  the  first 
year  is  very  playful.  It  cries,  on  the  aver- 
age, less  than  the  white  child,  but  the 
principal  reason  for  this  seems  to  be  the 
fact  that  it  is  generally  well  nourished 
and  not  sickly.  The  infant  is  nursed 
usually  much  later  than  among  whites, 
not  infrequently  up  to  its  3d  or  4th  year, 
but  after  its  6th  to  9th  month  it  also  par- 
takes of  most  of  the  foods  of  its  parents. 
Up  to  the.  7th'  year  incontinence  of  urine 
is  quite  frequent,  apparently  without 
pathological  cause,  but  this  disappears 
spontaneously  thereafter. 

As  among  whites,  the  period  of  puberty 
in  the  Indian  is  earlier  in  the  low  and  hot 
regions  than  in  those  that  are  elevated  or 
cold.  In  such  very  hot  regions  as  the 
lower  Colorado  valley  many  of  the  girls 
begin  to  menstruate  between  the  ages  of 
11  and  13;  while  among  tribes  that  live  at 
a  considerable  altitude,  as  the  Apache  of 
Arizona  and  the  Indians  farther  n.,  this 
function  begins  usually  during  the  13th 
or  14th  year,  and  delays  are  more  numer- 


ous; precise  data  from  many  localities 
are  as  yet  lacking.  The  development  of 
the  breast  in  the  girl  commences  usually 
at  about  the  12th  year,  and  except  among 
individuals  there  appears  to  be  no  great 
variation  among  the  tribes  of  which  there 
is  most  knowledge.  Full  development  of 
the  breast  is  seldom  attained  in  the  un- 
married young  woman  before  the  18th 
year.  The  time  of  puberty  in  Indian 
boys  differs  apparently  but  little,  if  any, 
from  that  in  whites.  Scanty  growth  of 
mustache  is  noticeable  from  about  the 
16th  year,  sometimes  much  later. 

Marriage  is  generally  entered  into  ear- 
Her  than  among  American  whites;  only 
few  girls  of  more  than  18  years,  and  few 
youn^  men  of  more  than  22  years,  are  un- 
married. Now  and  then  a  girl  is  married 
at  14  or  15,  and  there  is  an  instance  of  a 
Comanche  girl  of  11  years  who  married  a 
Kiowa.  Among  the  latter  tribe  it  is  not 
exceptional  for  girls  to  be  married  at  13. 
Indian  women  Dear  children  early,  and 
the  infants  of  even  the  youngest  mothers 
seem  in  no  way  defective.  The  birth  rate 
is  generally  high,  from  6  to  9  births  in  a 
family  being  usual.  Twins  are  not  very 
uncommon,  out  triplets  occur  very  rarely. 
One  or  more  naturally  sterile  women  may 
be  met  in  everv  large  band. 

The  adult  li^  of  the  Indian  offers  noth- 
ing radically  different  from  that  of  ordi- 
nary whites.  The  supposed  early  aging 
of  Indian  women  is  by  no  means  genend 
and  is  not  characteristic  of  the  race; 
when  it  occurs,  it  is  due  to  the  conditions 
surrounding  the  life  of  the  individual. 
Gray  hairs  in  small  numbers  may  occa- 
sionally be  found,  as  in  brunette  whites, 
even  in  children,  but  such  occurrence  is 
without  significance.  Senile  grayness 
does  not  commence  earlier  than  among 
healthy  whites,  and  it  advances  more 
slowly,  seldom,  if  ever,  reaching  the 
degree  of  complete  whiteness.  Baldness 
not  due  to  disease  is  extremely  rare.  A 
common  phenomenon  observed  in  the 
aged  Indian  is  pronounced  wrinkling  of 
the  skin  of  the  face  and  other  parts.  Lit- 
tle is  known  as  to  the  exact  period  of 
menopause  in  the  women,  for  but  few 
of  them  know  their  actual  age.  Men 
remain  potent,  at  least  occasionally, 
much  beyond  50  years.  The  longevity 
of  the  Indian  is  very  much  like  that  of  a 
healthy  white  man.  There  are  individ- 
uals who  reach  the  age  of  100  years  and 
more,  but  they  are  exceptional.  Among 
aged  Indians  there  is  usually  little  de- 
crepitude. Aged  women  predominate 
somewhat  in  numbers  over  aged  men. 
Advanced  senility  is  marked  by  general 
emaciation,  marked  wrinkling  of  the 
skin,  forward  inclination  of  the  body, 
and  gradual  diminution  of  muscular 
power  as  well  as  of  acuteness  of  the 
senses.  The  teeth  are  often  much  worn 
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down,  or  are  loet  mainly  through  the 
absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes. 

AjiK>ng  the  more  primitive  tribes,  who 
often  pass  through,  periods  of  want, 
capacity  for  food  is  larger  than  in  the 
•vera^  whites.  Real  excesses  in  eating 
•re  witnessed  among  such  tribes,  but  prin- 
cipally at  feasts.  On  the  reservations, 
and  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
consomption  of  food  by  the  Indian  is 
usually  moderate.  All  Indians  readily 
develop  a  strong  inclination  for  and  are 
easily  affected  by  alcoholic  drinks.  The 
arer^e  Indian  ordinarily  passes  some- 
what more  time  in  sleep  than  the  civil- 
ized white  man;  on  the  other  hand,  he 
luanifeste  considerable  capability  for  en- 
during its  loes.  Yawning,  snoring,  eruc- 
tation, and  flatus  are  alx>ut  as  common 
with  Indians  as  with  whites.  Sneezing, 
however,  is  rare,  and  hiccough  even  more 
BO.  Dreams  are  frequent  and  variable. 
lUiusions  or  hallacinations  in  healthy  in- 
diridoals  and  under  ordinary  conditions 
have  not  been  observed.  Lefthanded- 
nees  occurs  in  every  tribe,  and  with 
nearly  the  eanie  fr^uency  as  among 
whites  (approximately  3  per  cent).  The 
sight,  hearing,  smell,  and  taste  of  the 
Indian,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  from  un- 
aided but  extended  observaUon,  are  in 
no  way  peculiar.  In  the  ordinary  J  ndian 
with  healthy  eyes  and  ears,  the  sight  and 
hearing  are  fijenerally  very  good,  but  in  no 
way  phenomenal.  "  To  those  who  receive 
education  above  that  of  the  common 
school,  glasses  are  often  necessarv.  In 
the  old,  eyesight  is  generally  weakened, 
and  in  Bome  the  hearing  is  more  or  less 
blunted.  'Hie  physical  endurance  of  In- 
dians on  general  occasions  probably  ez- 
ceedfl  that  of  the  whites.  The  Indian 
eaaly  sustains  long  walking  or  running, 
hunger  and  thirst,  severe  sweating,  etc. : 
but  ne  often  tires  readily  when  subjected 
to  steady  work.  His  mental  endurance, 
however,  except  when  he  may  be  engaged 
in  ceremonies  or  games,  or  on  other 
oo^asions  which  produce  special  mental 
excitement,  is  but  moderate;  an  hour  of 
questioning  almost  invariably  produces 
mental  fatigue.  Respiration  and  temper- 
ature are  nearly  the  same  as  in  healthy 
whites,  the  latter  perhaps  averaging 
slighUv  lower;  but  the  pulse  is  some- 
what slower,  the  f^eral  average  in  adult 
men  wproximatmg  66:  Muscular  force 
in  the  huKls,  tested  by  the  dynanometer, 
is  somewhat  lower  than  with  whites  in 
the  males  and  about  equal  in  the  females. 
The  shoulder  strength  shows  less  differ- 
ence, and  the  strength,  or  at  least  the 
endurance,  of  the  back  and  lower  limbs, 
judging  ^m  the  work  and  other  pur- 
suits to  which  the  Indians  are  accus- 
tomed, probably  exceeds  that  of  the 
whites. 


The  mental  functions  of  the  Indian 
should  be  compared  with  those  of  whites 
reared  and  living  under  approximately 
similar  circumstances.  On  closer  obser- 
vation the  differences  in  the  fundamental 
psychical  manifestations  between  the  two 
races  are  found  to  be  small.  No  instincts 
not  possessed  by  whites  have  developed 
in  the  Indian.  His  proficiency  in  track- 
ing and  concealment,  his  sense  of  direc- 
tion, eta,  are  accounted  for  by  his  special 
training  and  practice,  and  are  not  found 
in  the  Indian  youth  who  has  not  had 
such  experience.  The  Indian  lacks  much 
of  the  ambition  known  to  the  white  man, 
yet  he  shows  more  or  less  of  the  quality 
where  his  life  affords  a  chance  for  it,  as 
in  war,  in  his  ^mes,  art,  adornment,  and 
many  other  activities. 

The  emotional  life  of  the  Indian  is 
more  moderate  and  ordinarily  more  free 
from  extremes  of  nearly  every  nature,  than 
that  of  the  white  person.  The  prevalent 
subjective  state  is  that  of  content  in  well- 
being,  with  inclination  to  humor.  Pleas- 
urable emotions  predominate,  but  seldom 
rise  beyond  the  moderate;  those  of  a  pain- 
ful nature  are  occasionally  very  pro- 
nounced. Matenial  love  is  strong,  esoe- 
cially  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  child. 
Sexual  love  is  rather  simply  organic,  not 
of  so  intellectual  an  order  as  among 
whites;  but  this  seems  to  be  largely  the 
result  of  views  and  customs  governing 
sex  relations  and  marriage.  The  social 
instinct  and  that  of  self-preservation  are 
much  like  those  of  white  people.  Emo- 
tions of  anger  and  hatred  are  infrequent 
and  of  normal  character.  Fear  is  rather 
easily  aroused  at  all  ages,  in  groups  of 
children  occasionally  reaching  a  panic; 
but  this  is  likewise  due  in  large  measure 
to  peculiar  beliefs  and  untrammeled 
imagination. 

>^>desty,  moralitj%  and  the  sense  of  right 
and  justice  are  as  natural  to  the  Indian  as 
to  the  white  man,  but,  as  in  other  respects, 
are  modified  in  the  former  by  prevalent 
views  and  conditions  of  life.  Transgres- 
sions of  every  character  are  less  frequent 
in  the  Indian.  Memory  (of  sense  impres- 
sions as  well  as  of  mental  acts  proper^  is 
generally  fair.  Where  the  faculty  nas 
been  much  exercised  in  one  direction,  as 
in  religion,  it  acquires  remarkable  cajmc- 
ity  in  mat  particular.  The  young  exhibit 
good  memory  for  languages*  The  fac- 
ulty of  will  18  strongly  developed.  In- 
tellectual activities  proper  are  com- 
parable with  those  of  ordinary  healthy 
whites,  though  on  the  whole,  and  ex- 
cepting the  sports,  the  mental  processes 
are  probably  habitually  slightly  slower. 
Among  many  tribes  lack  of  tnrift,  im- 
providence, absence  of  demonstrative 
manifestations,  and  the  previously  men- 
tioned lack  of  ambition  are  observable; 
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but  these  peculiarities  must  be  charged 
lai^gely,  if  not  entirely,  to  differences 
in  mental  training  and  habits.  The  rea- 
soning of  the  Indian  and  his  ideation, 
though  modified  by  his  views,  have  often 
been  shown  to  be  excellent.  His  power 
of  imitation,  and  even  of  invention,  are 
good,  as  is  his  aptitude  in  several  hisher 
arts  and  in  oratory.  An  Indian  child 
reared  under  the  care  of  whites,  educated 
in  the  schools  of  civilization,  and  with- 
out havine  acc}uired  the  notions  of  its 
people,  is  habitually  much  like  a  white 
child  trained  in  a  similar  degree  under 
similar  conditions. 

Consult  Boteler,  Peculiarities  of  the 
American  Indian  from  a  Physiological  and 
Pathological  Standpoint,  1880-81;  Mays, 
Experimental  Inquiry,  1887;  Holder,  Age 
of  rubertv  of  Indian  Girls,  1890;  Currier, 
Study  Relative  to  Functions  of  Reproduc- 
tive Apparatus,  1891 :  Parker,  Concerning 
American  Indian  Womanhood,  1891-92; 
Eleventh  Census,  Rep.  on  Indians,  1894; 
Hrdlicka  (1)  Pl^ysical  and  Physiological 
Observations  on  the  Navaho,  1900,  (2) 
Bull.  34,  B.  A.  £.,  1908.  See  also  the 
biblio^phies  under  Anatomy  and  HecUih 
and  Disease.  (a.  h.) 

PU  (Pi-d).  A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Piaoaamanc.  A  rancheria,  probabl  v  Co- 
chimi,  formerly  connected  with  Purisima 
(Cad^omo)  mission,  which  was  near  the 
w.  coast  of  Lower  California,  about  lat 
26*»  20^— Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189, 
1857. 

Piaohi.  A  walled  town,  probably  of 
the  Choctaw,  formerly  on  Tombigbee  r., 
w.  A  la. ;  visited  by  De  Soto  in  1540.  Lewis 
thinks  it  probable  that  it  was  on  Black 
Warrior  r.,  Ala. 

PUche.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1667)  In  French,  Hist. 
Ck>ll.  La.,  n.  166. 1860.  Piadii.— GenU.  of  Elvas  in 
Lewis,  Exped.  De  Soto,  188, 1907. 

Pisj^adme.  A  rancheria,  probably  Co- 
chimi,  formerly  connected  with  Purfsima 
(Cadegomo)  mission.  Lower  California. — 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  189,  1857. 

Piamato.    A  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  or  the 
Tewa  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. 
PiMHAto.— Cmate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  102, 
1871.    Xiomato.— Ibid.,  116. 

Pianbotina  (PidnbotinU'taiinay  *  white 
mountain  people ' ) .  A  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Taos,  N.  Mex. — Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1899. 

Piankafhaw  (possibly  connected  with 
Payangitchakiy  *  those  who  separate,'  from 
pevangianiy  *I  separate  from,'  according 
to  Gatschet;  the  Miami  form,  according 
to  J.  P.  Dunn,  isPaytinggish^ah).  Form- 
erly a  subtribe  of  the  Miami,  but  later 
a  separate  people.  In  an  account  of  the 
rivers  and  peoples  of  the  W.,  La  Salle, 
about  1682,  mentions  the  Piankashaw  as 
one  of  the  tribes  gathered  about  his  Illi- 
nois fort;  these  were  bands  brought  from 


their  usual  habitat.  In  the  account  by 
Cadillac  (1695)  they  are  spoken  of  as 
being  w.  of  the  Miami  village  on  St  Joseph 
r.,  Mich.,  with  the  M^coutens,  Kickapoo, 
and  other  tribes.  It  is  probable  they  were 
then  on  Vermillion  r.,  in  Indiana  and 
Illinois.  St  Cosme  (1699)  says  that  the 
village  of  the  Peanzichias  Miamis  was  on 
Kankakee  r..  III.,  but  that  they  formerly 
lived  on  the  Mississippi.  They  had  pos- 
sibly been  driven  w.  by  the  Iroquois. 
Their  ancient  village  was  on  the  Wabash 
at  the  junction  of  the  Vermillion;  at  a 
later  period  they  established  another  set- 
tlement, Chippekawkay,  lower  down  the 
river,  at  the  presentsiteof  Vincennes,  Ind. 
About  1770  they  gave  permission  to  the 
Delawares  to  occupy  the  e.  part  of  their 
territory.  Chauvignerie  (1736)  says  that 
the  Wea,  the  Piankashaw,  and  the  Pepi- 
cokia  were  the  same  nation  in  different  vil- 
lages, and  gives  thedeeras  the  Piankashaw 
totem.  In  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  they  and  the  Wea  began  to  cross 
over  into  Missouri,  and  in  1832  the  two 
tribes  sold  all  their  claims  in  the  E.  and 
agreed  to  remove  to  Kansas  as  one  tribe. 
About  1854  the  consolidated  tribe  united 
with  the  remnant  of  the  Illinois,  then 
known  as  Peoria  and  Kaskaskia,  and  in 
1867  the  entire  body  sold  their  lands  in 
Kansas  and  removed  to  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  are  now  known  under 
the  name  of  Peoria.  The  Piankashaw 
made  or  participated  in  treaties  with  the 
United  States  at  Greenville,  0.,  Aug.  3, 
1795;  Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7, 1803;  Vin- 
cennes, Ind.,  Aug.  7,  1803,  Aug.  27, 1804, 
and  Dec  30,  1805;  Portage  des  Sioux, 
Mo.,  July  18,  1815;  Vincennes,  Ind., 
Jan.  3,  1818  (not  ratified) ;  Castor  Hill, 
Mo.,  Oct.  29,  1832;  Washington,  D.  C, 
May  30,  1854,  and  Feb.  23,  1867. 

The  Piankashaw  probably  never  num- 
bered many  more  than  1,000  souls.  In 
1736  Chauvignerie  estimated  the  Pianka- 
shaw, Wea,  and  Pepicokia  together  at 
about  1,750.  In  1759  the  Piankashaw 
alone  were  estimated  at  1,500,  and  five 
years  later  at  1,250.  This  was  reduced  to 
950  in  1780,  and  800  in  1795.  In  1825 
there  were  only  234  remaining,  and  in 
1906  all  the  tribes  consolidated  under  the 
name  of  Peoria  numbered  but  192,  none 
of  whom  was  of  pure  blood.  (j.  m.) 
HcmunfiaaMw.— Woodward,  Reminisc.,  28.  1859 
('dancing  Indians,'  from  opurufa,  *to  dance*: 
Creek  name).  Hopuagiesas.— Ibid.,  94.  Hi&d- 
kiah.— QaLsohet,CaddoMS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Caddo 
name).  Payanfitcliaki.—Qatschet,  Miami  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1888  (correct  Miami  form).  PeahuahawB. — 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  rii,  79,  18&1. 
Peanghiehia.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  n, 
201,  1877.  Peanfoiobeaa.— McKenney  and  Bfall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  op.  cit.  Peancttiohiat.— Doc.  of  1718 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  891,  1855.  Peannia. 
ohia«.--Beauhamoi8  (1746),  ibid.,  x,  26.  1858. 
Peanfoiseina.— Cadillac  (1696)  in  Margry,  Ddc.,  v 
124. 1883.  Peankahawa.— Lang  and  Taylor,  Rep. ,  28, 
1843.  Peanquiohaa.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted 
by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  656,  1858.  Peaa. 
aiohiaa  Miamia.— 8t  Cosme  41699)  jqiK|ted,>y  Shea. 
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Earlv  Voy.,  58,  1861.  PeaanMheM.— MoKenney 
and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  79.  1854.  Paeaakee- 
ilMwa. — Uou^h  In  Indiana  Qeol.  Rep.,  map,  1883. 
Fnhengnifhiaa,— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
in.  80,  1854.  PelagfiaU.— Oatficbet,  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  1879  (Sbawnee  name;  plural,  Pelagis- 
lagi).  Peouamguichias.— BacqueviUe  dc  la  Polh- 
eiie.  u.  835,  1753.  Piaaoaahaws.— Vater,  Mith., 
pC  3,  sec  3.  351,  1816.  Piaacaahaw.— Jones,  Ojeb- 
way  IndK..  178, 1861.  Piaaiuiohia.— €k)xe,  Caro- 
lana.  mAp.  1741.  Piangniaha  — Croghan  (1757) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc-  Col.  Hi«t. .  vii,   268, 1856.     Piaaka- 


K.— Johnson  (1763).ibid.,683. 
T»ni«iii.  INrrot  M*m..  2?J,  not.%  l^^A.  PUake- 
■iiM.— Mr*>(3%  A]iij.  Kt'p/..  i!l,  i'^m.  Pi*nk*- 
skawt. — (Ji^nuATi  FlalH  cniif.  jl7~t)i  in  N.  Y.  Ihm?, 
Oil,  HKl..  Yin.  233.  18.'.?.  PiwiJduha*."VaUar, 
Mlth. ,  pt.  3,  see.  3.  351 , 1  hi  &.  FiknkiiliKi.  —C rogbai i 
aTMl  >  *i  iiot4?€|  ti  If  .T  tf!v  r«rj  u ,  N"  fA  ♦>.  II  t' ,  I  ^■:^'l,  Plaa- 
kkkaw- — Hurrt^'tri  iH^l  I  M;|iiottnlbv  l^nike^TiKJUm- 
Mil.  ItMJ.  iJH^a,  PUakahawi.— Oe'iJiirt^^  U^'W^'J  ^ri 
JliB.  i?t.  Fmp«fiw  tud.  Afl-,  1 .  fiffi.  1H3!2,  PiMiquidi*,  — 
Snjlli,  Bougiie-ffi  Ex^ifd. ,  64,  lim.  Fiaaqi^Db^m.— 
Pfet^iu*n(f  Pe^k.  Arumlii  of  the  SS>*ff.  (SK7.  l^?ii. 
FiaB^iriah^w>— Crcjfhan  iliuy)  quoti'd  by  Kiipp. 
M«i4.Pt-iiD,,  IW,  INB.  Fiaakn-ikawm-BeckwUii 
in  lndtBt^h,  Ge«*l.  Kep..  41.  Ih^cL  PtAwkaakavp.— 
Taier,  Mlth. .  pr,  :i, wee .  3,  ^4.  IbUr  PinkMkmwi,— 
X^li/.m.  Ft  >Iiieklna(^%  38,  if4$4,  Pi0uA^a^abi*A  — 
B^tviiieTlJle  de  Ia  Potbede.  y,  iUti,  iT^Vi.  Plin- 
kiakkwi^— DaJtont  IT93>  Iti  Ma.s<«.  HJ>^1  ^tc.  i  oU.  Jhl 
El,  k.  1'^.  lN09^miiprlDt).  Paiiaiiklkiaa— TAlMiMn, 
Femil  M^m.,  '^32.  lUsU%  iKtVI.  PyukMhaa*.— i> 
oist*  and  E^pilly  Map,  1777.  Pjr&&kt«>ku.'- 
CtoftuUi  aTfir*)  in  K.  Y,  fej.  Co].  Hist,,  vir.  TSi. 
IML  pTwmkshAa.— CnD^hiiiJ  iV'^'})  qnott>d  in  Am. 
JcKtr.  G^oL.  Tn^  iKil.  Fyaakukawi,— ^?ro|rbnEi 
^X^&}*  ibid.,  'M^.  PyajakiflkiLwi. — VrHney,  Vlt^w 
(if  r .  S,  A . ,  3^i,  1  HOI .  Trnkaekokai, — Loekfcl  1 1 7 w  f 
V  Emtimber,  Trib«  Hudson  R,  3^6, 
1872. 

Piankatank.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  on  Piankatank  r.,  Va.  They 
nambered  about  200  in  1608.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  also  called  Piankatank,  was 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name  in  Middle- 
sex CO. 

a.— Simonj)  in  Smith  (1629).  Va..  i, 


1819.  Payaakatonka.— Jefferaon.  Notes,  138, 
1901.  Piaakataaks.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  9, 
1818. 

Piaaa  (probably  connate  with  Cree 
piyegiwy  referring  to  an  imaginary  bird,  a 
name  of  the  thnnderbird,  and  also  cognate 
with  the  Chippewa  Wn^m,  *alai^bira.' — 
Hewitt).  Tnenamegiven  to  a  prehistoric 
pictograph  formerly  on  the  face  of  the 
rocky  bluff  where  Alton,  III.,  is  now  situ- 
ated. It  was  first  mentioned  and  described 
by  Marqaette,  in  the  account  of  his  journey 
down  the  Mismssippi  in  1673,  who,  how- 
ever, speaks  of  two  (Jes.  Rel.  1673-75, 
Thwaites  ed.,  lix,  139, 1900;  Shea,  Discov. 
MisB-,  39,  1852):  "While  skirting  some 
rocks,  which  by  their  height  and  length 
inspired  awe,  we  saw  upon  one  of  them 
two  painted  monsters  wtiich  at  first  made 
ns  airaid,  and  upon  which  the  boldest 
savages  dare  not  long  rest  their  eyes. 
They  are  as  large  as  a  calf;  they  have 
boms  on  their  heads  like  those  of  deer, 
a  horrible  look,  red  eves,  a  beard  like  a 
tiger's,  a  face  somewhat  like  a  man's,  a 
body  covered  with  scales,  and  so  lone  a 
tail  that  it  winds  all  around  the  body, 
passing  above  the  head  and  goine  back 
between  the  less,  ending  in  a  fishes  tkil. 
Green,  red,  and  black  are  the  three  colors 

346^— Bull.  30,  pt.  2—07 16 


composing  the  picture.'*  Marquette  fur- 
ther says  that  the  painting  was  well  done. 
Douay,  who  visited  the  locality  on  his  jour- 
ney from  Texas  in  1686,  considers  this  de- 
scription as  exag^rated,  saying:  *'This 
frightful  monster  is  a  horse  painted  on  a 
rock  with  matachia  [an  old  term  for  paint] 
and  some  other  wild  beasts  made  by  the 
Indians"  (Shea,  Discov.  Miss.,  223, 1852). 
He  says  he  reached  them  without  difii- 
culty,  and  adds:  "The  truth  is  that 
Miamis  pursued  by  Mitchi^mias  having 
been  drowned  here  the  Indians  since  then 
offer  tobacco  to  these  figures.  * '  St  Cosme, 
who  journeyed  down  the  Mississippi  in 
1699,  says  that  the  figures  were  then  almost 
erased  (Shea,  Early  Voy.,  66,  1861).  In 
1836  John  Russell  publish^  what  he 
claimed  to  be  the  Indian  "tradition  of 
the  Piasa,"  which  is  copied  bv  Mc Adams 
in  his  Records  of  Ancient  Races,  1887. 
The  tradition  is  admitted  to  be  chiefly 
imaffinar]^,  and  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  given  by  Jones  (Illinois  and  the 
West,  54-56,  1838).  McAdams,  who  had 
studied  the  literature  and  local  traditions 
relating  to  these  figures,  states  that  a  figure 
made  in  1825  by  a  Mr  Dennis  represented 
the  animal  as  winsed,  and  aobpts  this 
form  in  his  book.  The  figure  as  seen  by 
Marquette  appears  to  have  beeu  almost 
precisely  of  the  form  and  detail  of  the 
"medicine  animal  of  the  Winnebago" 
given  by  Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  ii, 
pi.  55,  fig.  224,  1852),  and  hence  is 
probably  connected  with  some  myth. 
The  latter  author  says  the  figure  was 
drawn  for  him  by  Little  Hill,  a  Winne- 
bago chief,  who  stated  that  the  animal 
was  seen  only  by  medicine-men.  Park- 
man  (Discov.  Great  West,  59,  1874)  says 
that  when  he  passed  the  place  in  1867 
"a  part  of  the  rock  had  been  ouarried 
away,  and  instead  of  Marquette's  mon- 
ster,' it  bore  a  huge  advertisement. ' '  See 
also  Mallery  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  77-79, 
1893;  Armstrong,  The  Piaza,  or,  the 
Devil  among  the  Indians,  1887;  Bayliss  in 
Rec.  of  the  Past,  vii,  pt  2, 1908.    (c.  t.) 

Piato.  Mentioned  as  a  division  of  the 
Pima  who  inhabited  the  region  of  Oa- 
borca  and  Tubutama,  in  Sonora,  Mexico 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864). 
They  were  really  a  branch  of  the  Papago, 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  Soba. 

Piattuiabbo  (Pi-at-tuV-ab-be).  A  tribe  of 
the  Paviotso,  consisting  of  five  bands, 
near  Belmont,  s.  central  Nevada;  pop. 
249  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  52,  1874. 

Piba.  The  Tobacco  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  Piba  and  Chongyo 
(Pipe)  clans.  According  to  Stephen 
these  form  part  of  the  Rabbit  (Tabo) 
phratry.  The  Piba  people  were  strong 
at  Awatobi  before  its  destruction. 
Piba.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance.  117,  imA.  Pi-ba  nyA- 
md.— Fewkes   in  Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  405,   1894 
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(nyiimii='phn.try) .    Pieb.— Fewkes,  ibid.,  vi,  867, 
1893. 

Piba.  The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
PilMi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891 .  Piba 
wiiw^l.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  683,  1900 
(trtAu^=clan).  Pib-wiin-wu.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  vii,  405, 1894.  Pip.— Voth.  Oraibi  Sum- 
mer Snake  Ceremony,  282,  1903.  riva.— Dorsey 
and  Voih,  Oraibi  Soyal,  12, 1901. 

Pieaohos  (Span.:  Speaks' ).  ATepehuane 
pueblo  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  281,  1864. 

Piohikwe  ( Pi-chi  hve^  *  parrot  people ') . 
A  clan  of  the  pueblo  of  Zufii,  N.  Mex. ;  also 
called  Mulakwe,  'Macaw  people.' — Gush- 
ing in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368,  1896. 

Pickaway  anise.  An  herbalist's  name, 
of  Ohio  origin,  for  Ptdea  trifoliata.  For 
the  name,  see  Piqua,  (w.  r.  o. ) 

Piokawillanee.  A  village  on  Miami  r., 
at  the  site  of  the  present  Piqua,  Miami 
CO.,  Ohio,  destroyed  about  1760.  It  was 
occupied  by  the  Miami,  who  were  driven 
out  in  1763  by  the  tribes  adhering  to  the 
English  interest  The  site  was  afterward 
occupied  by  the  Shawnee  as  Piqua  Town 
(q.  v.).  The  Picts,  mentioned  about 
that  time  as  a  western  tribe,  are  located 
on  old  maps  in  this  vicinity.  (  j.  m.  ) 
PiokawillaaeeB.— Caryer,  Trav.,  map,  1778.  Piekar 
willany.  —  Esnauts  and  Rapilly  Map,  1777. 
Piote.— Stobo  (1754)  quoted  by  Rupp.,  W.  Penn., 
app.,  295,  1846.  Tawixtwi.— La  Tour  Map,  1784 
(for  Twightwee,  a  name  for  the  Miami). 

Piokg.  Digging  implements  of  the  pick 
type  were  in  very  general  use  among  the 


ESKIMO  ROOT  PICK  OF  BONE.      ( NELSON ) 


abori^nes,  and  native  examples  are  still 
found  amone  tribes  most  remote  from  the 
influence  of  the  whites.  Usually  these 
implements  are  made  of  wood,  bone,  or 
shell,  points  of  antler  and  walrus  tusks 
being  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
They  may  well  be  regarded  as  in  a  meas- 
ure filling  the  functions  of  the  pick,  the 
hoe,  the  spade,  and,  for  that  matter,  the 
plow  of  civilized  peoples.  Stone  picks 
were  in  somewhat  common  use  in  many 
sections,   and    numerous   examples   are 

1)reserved  in  our  museums.  It  appears, 
lowever,  that  their  employment  was 
confined  largely  to  mining  and  quarrying 
oj>erations  where  the  substances  dealt 
w^ith  were  too  compact  to  be  successfully 
managed  with  tools  of  less  durable  kina. 
These  stone  picks  are  often  rude  in  shape 
and  are  not  always  readily  distinguished 
from  ruder  forms  of  the  ax,  adz,  chisel, 
and  gouge,  which  served  at  times,  no 
doubt,  a  somewhat  similar  range  of  func- 
tions.   The  simplest  forms  were  unmodi- 
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fied  fragments  of  stone  of  convenient 
shape,  used  in  the  hand  or  rudely  hafted. 
The  most  primitive  artificial  forms  were 
suitable  pieces  of  stone  slightly  altered 
bjr  chipping,  pecking,  and 
grinding,  to  make  them  more 
effective. 

The  most  important  class  of 
stone  picks  are  such  as  were  used 
in  getting  out  soapstone  and 
rough-shaping  the  utensils 
made  from  it,  and  in  working 
quarries  of  mica  and  iron  ox- 
ides. These  quarry  implements 
are  of  different  degrees  of  elab- 
oration, ranging  from  the  frag- 
ment or  bowlder  brought  to 
a  point  by  a  few  blows  of  the  hammer- 
stone  to  neatly  shaped  forms  flaked  or 
pecked  and  ground  over  the  entire  sur- 
face. Many  are 
chisel-like  and 
have  flat  edges, 
instead  of  points, 
and  symmetric 
blades,  though 
often  rough  at  the 
upper  end  as  if  in- 
tended to  be  in- 
serted in  a  socket. 
(See  Stonework.) 
These  could  with 
equal  propriety  be  classed  with  chisels  or 
even  with  adzes.  In  the  soapstone  quar- 
ries are  found  also  many  examples  of  celts, 
gouges,  and 
grooved  axes 
adapted  by  vari- 
ous kinds  and 
degrees  of  re- 
modeling to  the 
work  of  extract- 
ing masses  of  the 
stone  used  in 
blocking  out  the 
vessels. 

(w.  H.  H.) 

Pieolata.  A 
former  town, 
probably  Semi- 
nole, on  the  B. 
bank  of  St  Johns 
r.,  w.  of  St  Au- 
gustine, Fla.— H.  R.  Doc  78,  25th  Cong., 
2d  sees.,  map,  768-69,  1838. 

Pioqnemyan.  An  Algonquian  tribe  liv- 
ing on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Canada,  in 
1534.— Cartier  (1536),  Bref  R^it,  40, 
1866. 

Pio  River.  A  Chippewa  settlement  at 
the  month  of  Pic  r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  L. 
Superior,  Ontario,  occupied  in  1884  by  245 
and  in  1906  by  210  Indians. 

Piotographi.  Pictography  may  be  de- 
fined as  that  form  of  thought-writing 
which  seeks  to  convey  ideas  by  means  of 
picture-signs  or  marks  more  or  lees  sug- 
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ffeetive  or  imitative  of  the  object  or  idea 
in  mind.  Significance,  therefore,  is  an 
essential  element  of  pictographs,  which  are 
alike  in  that  they  all  express  thought, 
register  a  fact,  or  convey  a  message. 
Pictographs,  on  the  one  hand,  are  more  or 
less  cToeely  connected  with  sign  language 
(q.  v.),  by  which  they  may  have  been 
preceded  in  point  of  time.  Some,  indeed, 
see  in  pictography  a  later  stage  of  gesture 
speech,  but  the  evidences  assumed  to  be 
indicative  of  such  genetic  connection  fall 
fsLT  shoit  of  proof,  and  it  is  believed  that 
pictography  may  have  had  a  more  or  less 
independent  origin  and  career.  Picto- 
graphs,  on  the  other  hand,  are  closely  con- 
nected with  every  varying  form  of  script 
and  print,  past  and  present,  the  latter 
being,  in  fact,  derived  directly  or  indi- 
rectly from  them. 

Althongh  the  earliest  use  of  picture- 
signs  is  shrouded  in  the  mists  of  antiquity. 
and  although  they  have  been  employed 
by  all  uncivilized  peoples,  it  is  chiefly  to 
the  American  Indian  we  must  look  for  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  their  use 
and  purpose,  since  among  them  alone 
were  Dotn  Dictographs  and  sign  language 
found  in  full  and  significant  employ. 

Pictographs  have  been  made  upon  a 
great  variety  of  objects,  a  favorite  oeing 
the  human  body.  Among  other  natural 
substances,  recourse  by  the  pictographer 
has  been  had  to  stone,  Done,  skins, 
feathers  and  quills,  gourds,  shells,  earth 
and  sand,  copper,  and  wood,  while  textile 
and  fictile  fabrics  figure  prominently  in 
the  list 

The  tools  by  which  and  materials  of 
which  pictographs  have  been  made  are 
almost  as  various  as  the  objects  upon 
which  they  have  been  found.  For  carv- 
ing upon  hard  substances,  including  cut- 
ting, pecking,  scratching,  and  rubbing,  a 
piece  of  hard  pointed  stone,  freauently 
perhaps  an  arrowpoint,  was  an  enective 
tool.  For  carving  bone  and  ivory  the 
Eekimo  had  learned  to  use  the  bow-drill. 
For  incising  bark  and  similar  substances 
a  pointed  bone  was  employed.  A  piece 
of  charcoal,  or  more  often  a  bit  of  red 
ocher,  served  for  drawing.  Dyes  of  vari- 
ooa  shades  of  brown,  red,  and  yellow, 
which  were  extracted  from  plants,  were 
available  for  painting.  The  Zuili  and 
Navaho  employed  corn-meal  for  cere- 
monial marking  of  their  bodies,  and  for 
their  famous  ory-paintings  (q^.  v.)  used 
sand,  ashes,  and  powdered  mineral  and 
vegetal  substances  of  various  hues. 

For  the  Indian  skilled  in  sign  language 
it  was  natural  and  easy  to  fix  signs  upon 
baric,  skin,  or  rock,  but  the  evolution  of 
pictq^raphs  into  sound  signs  or  a  true 
phonetic  alphabet  must  have  been  very 
slow,  and  its  accomplishment  was  limited 
to  a  few  peoples  who  already  were  press- 


ing upon  the  confines  of,  if  they  had  not 
entered,  the  civilized  state.  On  this  con- 
tinent, so  far  as  known,  this  stage  of 
thought  writing  had  been  reached  only 
by  the  Aztec  and  Maya,  who  in  this,  as 
in  some  other  directions,  had  far  out- 
'  stripped  other  tribes.  Had  the  coming 
of  tne  Spaniard  been  delaved  a  few  cen- 
turies it  is  probable  that  ne  would  have 
found  these  peoples  in  possession  of  a 
written  sound  language. 

In  the  earlier  stages  of  picture-writing, 
when  the  savage  artist  sought  to  record 
facts  and  ideas,  his  picture  signs  assumed 
a  literal  form  and,  so  far  as  his  limited 
skill  sufficed,  natural  and  artificial  objects 
were  portrayed  realistically.  Neither 
in  modeling  nor  sculpture,  however, 
was  the  skiu  of  the  Indian  artist  suflS- 
cient  for  the  accurate  delineation  of  ani- 
mate or  inanimate  objects,  nor  was  such 
accuracy  essential  to  his  purpose;  hence, 
when  attempting  the  specific  portrayal 
of  animals,  his  end  was  attained  chiefly 
by  emphasizing  prominent  and  unmis- 
takable features,  a  method  which  soon 
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led  to  the  elimination  of  everything  but 
essentials. 

From  the  earliest  form  of  picture-writ- 
ing, the  imitative,  the  Indian  had  pro- 
gressed so  far  as  to  frame  his  conceptions 
ideographicallv,  and  even  to  express  ab- 
stract ideas.  Later,  as  skill  was  acquired , 
his  figures  became  more  and  more  con- 
ventionalized till  in  many  cases  all  sem- 
blance of  the  original  was  lost,  and  the 
ideograph  became  a  mere  symbol.  While 
the  great  body  of  Indian  glyphs  remained 
pure  ideographs,  symbols  were  by  no 
means  uncommonly  employed,  especial Iv 
to  express  religious  subjects,  ana  a  rich 
color  symbolism  lik  3wise  was  developed, 
notably  in  the  S.  W. 

Among  the  Indians  of  the  United  States 
the  use  of  pictographic  signs  reached 
highest  development  among  the  Kiowa 
and  the  Dakota  tribes  in  their  so-called 
calendars.  These  calendars  are  painted 
on  deer,  antelope,  and  buffalo  hides,  and 
constituted  a  cnronology  of  past  years. 
The  Dakota  calendars  nave  a  picture  for 
each  year,   or  ratl^r,,.fo|^^^^j^^^ 
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while  that  of  the  Kiowa  has  a  summer 
symbol  and  a  winter  symbol,  with  a 
picture  or  device  representing  some  note- 
worthy event.  The  origin  of  the  cal- 
endar, or  *' winter  count,"  dates  back 
probably  only  a  few 
generations,  and 
while  the  method 
of  transcription  is 
purely  aboriginal  it 
18  to  be  inferred  that 
contact  with  the 
whites  had  stimu- 
lated the  inventive 
Sowers  of  the  In- 
ian  in  this  direction 
without  prescribing 
its  form,  just  as  Sequoya  was  stimulated  to 
the  invention  of  the  Cherokee  syllabary 
by  the  observed  use  of  writing.  ( In  addi- 
tion to  Mallory,  consult  Mooney  in  17th 
and  19th  Reports  B.  A.  E. ,  and  see  Sequoya. ) 
Tattooing  (q.  v.)  is  a  form  of  picture- 
writing  more  widespread  than  any  other 
and  perhaps  more  commonly  practised. 
Originating  in  very  ancient  times,  it  per- 
sists to-day  among  certain  classes  of  civi- 
lized peoples.     Besides  the   permanent 
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incised,  or  painted;  occasionally  they  are 
rendered  both  permanent  and  conspicu- 
ous by  being  first  incised  and  then  painted. 
They  appear  on  sea-worn  bowlaers,  on 
glacier-polished  rocks,  on  canyon  cliffs, 
and  within  caves.  Mallery  states  that 
petroglyphs  of  the  incised  form  are  more 
common  in  the  N.,  while  colored  ones 
are  more  numerous  in  the  S.,  and  that 
petroglyphs  of  any  kind  are  less  common 
in  the  central  part  of  the  United  States. 
The  general  aosenoe  in  the  interior  of 
suitable  media  upon  which  to  inscribe 
glyphs  doubtless  explains  their  general 
absence  there,  but  the  significance  of 
the  former  facts  of  distribution  is  not 
apparent 

Our  present  knowledge  of  Indian  petro- 
glyphs does  not  justify  the  belief  that  they 
record  events  of  great  importance,  and  it 
would  seem  that  the  oft-expressed  belief 
that  a  mine  of  information  respecting  the 
customs,  origin,  and  migrations  of  ancient 
peoples  is  locked  up  in  these  generally 
indecipherable  symbols  must  be  aban- 
doned. In  the  above  connection  it  is  of 
interest  to  note  that  similar  and  some- 
times identical  pictographic  symbols  ap- 
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marking  of  the  body  by  means  of  coloring 
matter  mtroduced  under  the  skin,  tattoo- 
ing includes  scarification  and  body  paint- 
ing. Whether  the  practice  of  tattoo  had 
its  origin  in  a  desire  for  personal  adorn- 
ment or,  as  concluded  by  Spencer  and 
others,  as  a  means  of  tnbal  marks,  its 
final  purposes  and  significance  among 
our  Indians  were  found  by  Mallery  to  be 
various  and  to  include  the  following: 
Tribal,  clan,  and  family  marks;  to  dis- 
tinguish between  free  and  slave,  hi^h 
and  low;  as  certificates  of  bravery  in 
passing  prescribed  ordeals  or  in  war;  as 
religious  symbols;  as  a  therapeutic  rem- 
edy or  a  prophylactic;  as  a  certificate  of 
marriase  in  the  case  of  women,  or  of  mar- 
riageable condition;  as  a  personal  mark, 
in  distinction  to  a  tribal  mark ;  as  a  charm ; 
to  inspire  fear  in  an  enemy;  to  render 
the  skin  impervious  to  weapons;  to  bring 
good  fortune,  and  as  the  design  of  a  secret 
society. 

The'  form  of  picture-writing  known  as 
the  petroplyph  is  of  world-wide  distribu- 
tion and  IS  common  over  most  of  North 
America.    Petroglyphs  may  be  pecked  or 


pear  in  widely  remote  parts  of  the  world, 
and  Mallery  notes  that  the  pictographs 
of  Central  and  South  America  show  re- 
markable resemblances  to  some  from  New 
Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California.  Bear- 
ing in  mind  the  racial  identity,  similar 
culture  status,  and,  in  a  general  way,  the 
similar  environment  of  their  makers,  such 
resemblances,  and  even  identities,  in  pic- 
tographic representation  are  in  no  wise 
surprising.  Even  were  it  possible  to  es- 
tablish for  these  similar  ana  widely  sepa- 
rated symbols  a  common  signincance, 
which  IS  not  the  case,  such  facts  are 
best  interpreted  as  coincident,  and  as 
closely  analogous  to  the  occurrence  of 
identical  woras  in  unrelated  languages. 
Upon  this  head  Col.  Mallery  pertinently 
remarks  that  in  attempts  to  prove  rela- 
tionship identity  of  symbols  is  of  less 
importance  than  general  similarity  of 
design  and  workmanship.  His  further 
statement,  conservative  though  it  be, 
that  by  the  latter  criteria  it  is  possible,  to 
a  limited  ex  ten  t^  to  infer  migrations  and 
priscan  habitat  is  less  convincing.  It  is 
thought  that  <jnte™iHteQ^{^uld  be 
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employed  with  great  caiition,  and  that  in 
such  stadiee  their  chief  value  must  ever 
be  as  aids  in  connection  with  other  and 
corroborative  evidence. 

When  interrogated,  modem  Indians 
often  disclaim  knowledge  of  or  interest  in 
the  origin  and  significance  of  the  petro- 
gly  phs,  and  often  explain  them  as  the  work 
of  supernatural  beings,  which  explanation 
in  the  minds  of  many  invests  them  with 
still  deeper  mystery.  Beyond  the  fact 
that  by  nabits  of  thought  and  training 
the  Indian  may  be  presumed  to  be  in 
4*lo8er  teach  with  the  glyph  maker  than 
the  more  civilized  investi^tor,  the  Indian 
is  no  better  qualified  to  interpret  petro- 
glyphs  than  the  latter,  and  in  many  re- 
spects, indeed,  is  far  less  qualified,  even 
though  the  rock  pictures  may  have  been 
made  by  his  forbegrs. 

That,  as  a  rule,  petroglyphs  are  not 
mere  idle  scrawls  made  to  gratify  a  fleet- 
ing whim,  or  pass  an  idle  moment,  is 
probably  true,  althoug^h  sometimes  they 
are  madfe  by  children  in  play  or  as  a  pas- 
time. Nevertheless  their  significance  is 
more  often  local  than  general;  they  per- 
tain to  the  individual  rather  than  to  the 
nation,  and  they  record  personal  achieve- 
ments and  happenings  more  frequently 
than  tribal  histories;  petroglypns,  too, 
are  known  often  to  be  the  records  of  the 
visits  of  individuals  to  certain  places,  sign- 
poets  to  indicate  the  presence  of  water  or 
the  direction  of  a  trail,  to  give  warning 
or  to  convey  a  message.  However  impor- 
tant exich  records  may  have  seemed  at  the 
time,  viewed  historically  they  are  of  triv- 
ial import  and,  for  the  greater  part,  their 
interest  perished  with  their  originators. 
Many  of  them,  however  especially  in 
s.  w.  United  States,  are  known  on  the  au- 
thority of  their  makers  to  possess  a 
deeper  significance,  and  to  be  connected 
with  myths,  rituals,  and  religious  prac- 
tices. 

Whatever  the  subjects  recorded  by 
Indian  glyphs,  whether  more  or  less  im- 
portant, the  picture  signs  and  their  sym- 
bolism were  rarely  part  of  a  general 
system,  unless  pernaps  among  the  Aztec 
and  the  Maya,  but  are  of  individual  orifi;in, 
are  obecored  b^  conventionalism,  and  re- 
quire for  their  mterpretation  a  knowledge 
of  their  makers  and  of  the  customs  and 
events  of  the  times,  which  usually  are 
wanting. 

From  the  above  appears  the  futility  of 
serious  attempts  to  interpret,  without  ex- 
traneous aid,  the  rock  writings  of  ancient 
man,  once  in  most  cases  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that  only  the  writer  and  his  intimate 
compeers  possessed  the  key. 

While  pictopaphs  in  general  have  not 
yielded  the  nch  fund  of  information  of 
post  peoples  and  times  expected  by  stu- 
dents, and  while  the  historic  import  and 
value  of  many  of  them  are  slight  or  al- 


together wanting,  their  study  is  impor- 
tant. These  pictures  on  skin,  bark,  and 
stone,  crude  in  execution  as  they  often 
are,  yet  represent  the  first  artistic  rec- 
ords of  ancient,  though  probably  not 
of  primitive,  man.  In  them  lies  the 
germ  of  achievement  which  time  and 
effort  have  developed  into  the  master- 
pieces of  modem  eras.  Nor  is  the  study 
of  pictographs  less  important  as  affording 
a  glimpse  mto  the  psychological  work- 
ings ot  the  mind  of  early  man  in  his 
struggles  upward. 

See  memoirs  by  Mallerjr  in  4th  and  10th 
Reps.  B.  A.  £.,  from  which  much  of  the 
above  is  taken.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Pioton.  A  Micmac  village  or  band  at  the 
northern  end  of  Nova  Sx>tia  in  1760. — 
Frye  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  X,  116,  1809. 

Pionrif  (from  PlibuHa,  its  Keresan 
name).  A  Tigua  pueblo  about  40  m.  n. 
of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex. ,  identified  bjr  Bande- 
lier  with  the  Acha  of  the  chroniclers  of 
Coronado's  expedition  in  1540-42.  It 
earl^  became  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  San  Lorenzo  and  was  said  to 
have  contained  3,000  inhabitants  in  1680, 
when,  in  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  that  year, 
the  natives  killed  their  missionary,  bumea 
the  church,  and  abandoned  the  pueblo, 
but  it  was  rebuilt  near  its  former  site  in  or 
soon  after  1692.  In  1704  the  Picuris  peo- 
ple, on  account  of  some  superstition, 
again  deserted  their  pueblo  and  fled  to 
Quartelejo  (q.  v.),  a  Jicarilla  settlement 
350  leagues  n.  e.  of  Santa  F^,  but  were 
induced  to  return  2  years  later.  On  this 
account  and  by  reason  of  their  proximity 
to  the  Jicarillas  in  later  times,  tne  Picuns 
tribe  has  a  considerable  infusion  of 
Apache  blood.  Pop.  125  in  1900,  101  in 
1904;  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  v,  182-83,  1890.  See  KhakUan, 
Pueblos,  Tigua.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Aoluu— Oastafieda  (1596)  in  Ternaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  IX.  168,  1888.  Paoari.— Hervas  {ca,  1800) 
qaotod  by  Prichard,  Phya.  Hist.  Man^  v,  841, 1847. 
raoora.— Calhoun  in  Cai.  Mess,  and  Oorresp.,  215, 
1850.  Peeumo.— Pike,  Exped.,  2d  map,  1810. 
Peoaoli.— Ibid.,  8d  map.  Peonri.— MS.  of  1683 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
88, 1890.  Peonriet.  —Vetancurt  (m.  1698)  in  Teatro 
Mex.,  Ill,  300,  1871.  Peovris.— Humboldt,  Atlas 
Nouv.-Espame,  carte  1,  1811.  Pe'^kwiUti'.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name).  Piearis.— Simpson,  Exped.  to 
Navajo  Country,  2d  map,  1850.  Pioourias.— Ladd, 
Story  of  N.  Mex.,  201, 1^1.  Piooris.~Calhoun  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  211,  1850.  Piotoria.— 
Curtis.  Children  of  the  Sun,  121. 1883.  Pioniii.— 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat.,  xiv,  605.  Aug.  1880.  Piouri.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  176,  map,  1889. 
Piauria.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  506,  1889.  Piouriea.— 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  109,  257,  1871. 
Pieox.— Hinton.  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  map,  1878. 
POrari'a.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Keref<an  name).  PSng-gwi'.— Ibid,  ('gateway  of 
the  mountains':  Tewaname).  Ping-ul-tha.— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  123,  260,  1890 
(aboriginal  name;  see  Ualana).  Pinualti.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1896  (own  name). 
Bam-n&'i.— Ibid,  (another  Isleta  name).  8am- 
nin.'Ibid.  (Sandia  name).  San  Loranxa  da  laa 
Paavriaa.— Vetancurt  (ea.  1693)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  318, 
Digitized  by  V^OOy  It: 
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1871  (miasion  name).  Saa  Loreaio  de  PeouriM.— 
Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  213,  1868.  San  Lo- 
renio  de  PionriM.— Alencaster  (1805)  quoted  by 
Prince,  New  Mexico,  87.  1888.  Sant  saenaven- 
tura.— Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  257,  1871 
(first  saint  name  applied) .  8.  Lorenzo.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  281,  1889.  8.  Lorenao  de  loa 
Piooriee.— Bowles,  Map  America,  17. .  7  8.  Lo- 
renso  de  Piouries.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  8t  Laurenoe.— Kitchin,  Map  N.  A,  1787. 
Tioori.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.  259,  Apr. 
1882  (misprint).  T6k'eli:— Hodge,  field  notes.  B. 
A.  £.,  189&  (Jicarilla  name).  XTalana.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  128,  260, 1890  (aborigi- 
nal name;  see  ring-^-tha,  above),  vicuris.— 
Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855. 
We-la-tah.— -Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9. 
12,  1906  (own  name).  Wflana.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1899  (Taos  name). 

Pieohar.  A  village  or  tribe  mentioned 
by  Joutel  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  the 
Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas,  in  1687. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  furnished 
to  Joutel  by  Ebahamo  Indians,  who  wet^ 
probably  affiliated  with  the  Karankawa. 
The  locality  was  occupied  chiefly  by 
Caddoan  tribes.  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 

Pechir.-Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  m,  289. 
1878.  Piohar.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1, 137,  1846.  Pioharee.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  271, 
1723.  Pickar.-^Iontel  (1687)  in  French,  op.  cit., 
152.   Piechar.-^ontel (1687)  inMargry,  op. cit.. 288. 

Piedras  Blancas  (Span.  '  white  stones') . 
An  unidentified  tribe,  named  in  1693  by 
Gr^orio  Salinas  (Velasco,  Nov.  30, 1716, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espaf^a,  xxvii,  185, 
MS. )  among  those  seen  by  him  in  Texas 
or  Mexico  on  the  way  from  the  Hasinai 
to  Coahuila.  They  were  in  CJoahuil- 
tecan  territory,  and  perhaps  belonged  to 
that  group.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Piegan  (Pikuniy  referring  to  people  hav- 
ing badly  dressed  robes).    One  of  the  3 


RUNNING  CROW.  A  PIEQAN  MAN 

tribes  of  the  Siksika  (q.  v.)  or  Blackfoot 
confederacy.     Its  divisions,  as  given  by 


Grinnell,  are :  Ahahpitape,  Ahkaiyiko- 
kakiniks,  Kiyis,  Sikutsipumaiks,  Siko- 
poksimaiks,  Tsiniksistaoyiks,  Kutaiimiks, 
Ipoksimaiks,  Sikokitsimiks,  Nitawyiks, 
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Apikaiyiks,  Miahwahpitsiks,  Nitakoskit- 
sipupiks,  Nitikskiks,  Inuksiks,  Miawki- 
nai^iks,  Esksinaitupiks,  Inuksikahkop- 
waiks,  Elahmltaiks,  Kutaisotsiman,  Nitot- 
siksisstaniks,  Motwainaiks,  Mokumiks, 
and  Motahtosiks.  Hayden  ( Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264,  1862)  gives  also 
Susksoviks. 

In  1858  the  Piegan  in  the  United  States 
were  estimated  to  number  3,700.  Hay- 
den 3  years  later  estimated  the  population 
at  2,520.  In  1906  there  were  2,072  under 
the  Blackfeet  agency  in  Montana,  and 
493  under  the  Piegan  agency  in  Alberta, 
Canada. 

Kuddy  RiTer  Indiana.— Franklin,  Jonm.  to  Polar 
Sea,  97,  1824.  Paefan.— Umfreville  (1790)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  270,  1859.  Pa-e-guna.— Prich- 
ard,  Phvs.  Hist.  Mankind.  414,  1847.    Parana.— 


derings  in  N.  A.,  866, 1859.  Peafan.— Henry,  MS. 
vocab..  Bell  copy,  B.  A.  E.,  1812.  Peagin.— Rob- 
inson ,G  reat  Fur  Land  ,195, 1879.  Peaginou.— Ibid. . 
188.  Pe-ah-cun-nay.— Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Crow   name).     Peoaneauz.  —  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 


Tribe8,_y,  179, 1855.    Pedgana— Ind^  Aff.  Rep.,  292, 
3^,  1847.    Pegaaee.— Domenech,  .Desertej  I,  443i 


1846.    Peegans.— Proc.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  Sept.  1886,  2 
(pronunciation).   Pegan.— DeSmet. Oregon  Mifw., 


1860.  Pe-gan-o.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V.  34,  1886  (Chippewa  name).  Peganoe^- 
koon.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  97, 1824  (form 
used  by  themselves).  Peganoo-eythinyoowuo. — 
Ibid.  Peigana.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
531,  1878.  Pe-kan-ne.— Morgan,  Conitang.  and 
Aflin.,  240,    1871.    Pekanne-kooa.— Alex.  Henry, 


MS.,  1808.  Picaneaoz.— Mackenzie,  Vov.,  lx>ii. 
1802.  Picaneux.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  PhiloU 
Mo.  Val..  256,  1862.    Piokan.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 


Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  Il,  21,  1848.     Piedgans.— Cul- 
bertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144,  1851.    Pia- 
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.  TiAY.,  506»  1S43.  Fi«kaBO.~ 
.  Brit.  A.  A  S.,  Sept.  1886. 2.  Pie]u]ui.-Maxi- 
miliftn.  Timr.,  237,  ISiS.  Pinas.— Dnflot  de  Mo- 
bas.  Explor..  u.  Stt ,  1914.  Kkaai.— Wilkes,  U.  S. 
Kxpl.  ^cped..  IT,  471.  1845.  Kkim'-L— Hayden, 
Ethnc«.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Yal.,  256,  1862.  Pil- 
iua— Wilke;.  U.  a  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  471. 1845 
(ndtaprittt).  TM«maa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  478,  1838 
(mispriiit). 

Pttfciwiagtmi  (a  form  seemingly  cognate 
with  the  Cree  IHyakicfj^ff€uni  and  with 
PcUndOffowny  the  Algonkin  name  of  the 
Montagnais.  the  elements  of  which  are 
pdkkwa^Aadiow  (water)/  'flat,'  and  -garni 
*lake/  *  expanse  of  water,'  the  two  ele- 
m^tstegeUiersignifying 'flat  lake.'  The 
Kxalied  yocalic  change  transforms  pdk- 
tva  inlDiN^faibhco,  which  with  -garni  forms 
PipaJdatMomi,  or,  as  sometimes  writ- 
ten, FlatwtMffamiy  originally  the  name 
nven  to  L.  St  John,  Canada,  by  the 
KakoQGfaaki,  or  Fprcapine  tribe.  From 
the  Jesuit  Belation  for  1672  (44,  1858)  it 
is  learned  that  the  country  around  L.  St 
John  mm  b^utiful,  and  the  soil  was  good 
and  laad  abounded  in  otter,  elk,  beaver, 
and  eapedally  in  porcupines.  For  this 
reascHi  the  people  who  dwelt  on  the  shores 
of  thialake  received  the  name  KAkouchac 
(KdHatewokj  'porcupines,'  not  from 
kdhaiy  'porcupine,'  but  rather  from  a 
term  which  is  the  source  of  both,  namely, 
kdJtky  'rude,  ron^h,  or  harsh  to  the 
touch' :  whence,  ^hkasewok,  *  they  have 
skin  harsh  to  the  touch'). 

According  to  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
IWl  (57,  1858),  the  Kakouchaki,  or  Por- 
cupine people,  were  one  of  a  number  of 
inland  tribes  which,  having  heard  the 
gospel  in  their  own  countries,  were  ex- 
pected to  remove  to  the  residence  of  St 
Joeeph  at  Sillery,  although  the  fear  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  common  enemy  of  all  these 
tribes,  was  a  great  obstacle  to  the  con- 
templated removal  and  consolidation  of 
small  tribes.  The  Porcujjines  were  re- 
puted good,  docile,  and  quite  easily  won 
to  the  Christian  faiXh. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1672 
(44,  1858),  it  appears  that  at  that  early 
time  (1641-72)  L  St  John  was  a  trading 
center  for  all  the  tribes  dwelling  between 
Hudson  bay  and  St  Lawrence  r.;  that 
more  than  20  tribes  had  been  seen  at 
this  place:  that  the  Porcupines  were 
greatly  reouced  in  numbers  by  their  re- 
cent wars  with  the  Iroquois  and  by  small- 
pox; but  that  since  the  general  peace  of 
1666  the  j)opulation  h^  increased  by 
small  additions  from  other  tribes  arriving 
there  from  various  places. 

The  Jesuit  ReUtion  for  1647  (65, 1858), 
in  describing  the  lake,  says:  "It  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  flat  country  ending  in  high 
mountains  distant  from  3,  4,  or  5  leagues 
from  its  banks;  it  is  fed  by  about  15 
rivers,  which  serve  as  highways  to  the 
small  tribes  which  are  inl^d  to  come  to 
fish  therein  and  to  maintain  the  trade 
and  friendship  which  exist  among  them. 


....  We  rowed  for  some  time  on  this 
lake,  and  finally  we  arrived  at  the  place 
where  the  Indians  of  the  'nation  of  the 
Porcupine'  were."  This  would  indicate 
that  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Kakouchaki, 
or  Porcupine  people,  was  some  distance 
from  the  outlet  of  the  lake.  (j.  n.  b.  h.J 
Hation  da  P<ffe-Epio.-Je8.  Rel.  1641, 57, 1858.  Pei- 
koagamin.— Amaud  (1880)  quoted  by  Rouillard, 
Noma  06og.,  83,  1906.  PeokRagamy.— Creapieul 
(1700)  quoted,  ibid.  Peyakwagami.— Laff^he 
quoted,  Ibid.  (Cree  uame).  Piagouacami.— Jes. 
Rel.  1652,  16.  1858.  Piakovakamy.-Normandin 
(1732)  quoted,  ibid.  Piakvakamito.— Lemoine 
(1901)  quoted,  ibid.  Piohoaagamia.— ToussalDt. 
Map  of  Am.,  1839.  Piokovagam.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Oeog.,  IV,  206, 1788.  Piekouafiamieni.— JefTerj^H,  Fr. 
Doina.,  pt.  I,  18.  1761.  Piekouagamit.— La  Tour, 
Map,  l'n9.  PiakoTagamieas.— Esnautfl  and  Rap- 
illy,  Map,  1777.  Pikogami.— Homann  Heirs'  Map, 
1784.  Pookagoma.— Schoolcraft  (1838)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  107, 25th  Cong.,  8d  8668.,  9, 1889. 

Piereed  tablets.  A  numerous  and  widely 
distributed  class  of  prehistoric  objects  of 
problematical  signincance  and  use.  The 
typical  forms  are  flat,  oblong  tablets  of 
stone,  and 
more  rarely  of 
copper,  shell, 
and  bone. 
They  are  often 
rectangular  in 
outline,  but         .       .  /.v 

.1  ^  .  BANOCO  SLATI;   MlCHIOAN  (I) 

the  margin  is 

modified  in  many  ways,  and  sometimes 
shows  ornamental  notch^ngs,  and,  occa- 
sionally, rude  ornamental  or  symbolic  de- 
signs are  engraved  on  the  flat  surfaces. 
The  ends  of  the  tab- 
lets are  in  cases 
pointed  or  rounded, 
and  again  they  ex- 
pand like  ax  blades 
or  the  spread  wines 
of  a  bird.  Rarely 
the  outline  of  the 
tablet  assumes  the  shape  of  a  bird;  these 
form's  approach  the  banner  stones  (q.  v. ) . 
Others  are  convex  on  one  face  and  flat 
or  concave  on  the  other,  suggesting  re- 
lationship with 
the  boat-stones 
(q.v.).  General- 
ly there  are  two 
perforations,  oc- 
casionally one, 
and  in  a  few 
cases  three  or 
even  more. 
Those  having 
one  perforation  placed  near  one  end  are 
often  somewhat  celt  shaped,  but  beine  thin 
and  fragile  may  be  classed  as  pendants; 
they  seem  to  be  allied  to  the  spade  stones 
(q.  v.).  Those  with  two  or  more  holes 
were  probably  fixed  to  some  part  of  the 
costume,  or  to  some  article  of  ceremony. 
The  holes  are  usually  countersunk  from 
both  sides  of  the  plate,  and  often  show 
decided  effects  of  wear  by  cords  of  suspen- 
sion or  attachment.  Many  of  these  ob- 
jects are  made  of  slate.  Their  distribu- 
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tion  is  general,  and  their  use  must  have 
extendi  at  one  time  or  another  to  most 
of  the  tribes  b.  of  the  plains,  and  well 
northward  into  Canada.  Thev  average 
only  a  few  inches  in  length,  but  the  largest 
are  as  much  as  14  in.  long.  See  Prob- 
lemaiical  objects. 

Consult  Ab- 
bott, (1)  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881,  (2) 
in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1875,  1876; 
Fowke,  (1)  Ar- 
chaeol.  Hist.  Ohio, 
,    1902,  (2)  in  13th 

SLATe:  Indiana.     VLcnotm,  fiN. )       "D^ar*       RAP 

1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873:  Mer- 
cer, Lenape  Stone,  1885;  Moorehead,  Pre- 
hist.  Impls.,  1900;  Rau  (1)  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1872,  1873,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Cont. 
Knowl.,  XXII,  1876;  Read  and  Whittlesey 
in  Ohio  Centennial  Rep.,  1877;  Squier  and 
Davis,  Ancient  Monuments,  Smithson. 
Cont,  1, 1848;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897;  Ward  in  Bull.  Wis.  Nat.  Hist.  Soc, 
IV,  1906.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Pierriih.  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, commonly  known  as  Pierrish*s  Vil- 
lage, on  the  N.  bank  of  Eel  r.,  just  above 
Laketon,  Wabash  co.,  Ind.  It  took  its 
name  from  a  resident  French  half-breed 
interpreter,  Pierrish  Constant,  known  to 
the  Miami  as  Pahtash,  'Miring  Down' 
(J.  P.  Dunn,  inf  n,  1907). 
PierUhe's  Villajra.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Indiana  map,  lw9. 

Piermiats  {Pi-er-ru-i'itts),  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiutes,  living  at  Deep  cr.,  s.  w.  Utah,  in 
1873.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  61, 1874. 

Pieskaret.  The  Algonkin  name,  often 
written  Piskaret,  of  a  noted  Algonkin 
(Adirondack)  chief,  who  lived  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  below  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th 
century.  According  to  Schoolcraft  (W. 
Scenes  and  Remin.,  87,  1853)  the  dialec- 
tic form  in  his  own  tribe  was  Bisconace 
(* Little  Blaze*).  Although  he  became 
noted  by  reason  of  his  daring,  compara- 
tively few  incidents  of  his  life  have  been 
recorded.  Charlevoix  (New  France,  ii, 
181,  1866)  says  he  was  ''one  of  the 
bravest  men  ever  seen  in  Canada,  and 
almost  incredible  stories  are  told  of  his 
prowess."  His  most  noted  exploit  oc- 
curred during  an  excursion  into  the  Iro- 
quois country  with  but  four  followers, 
well  armed  with  guns,  when  they  en- 
countered on  Sorel  r.,  in  five  boats,  a 
band  of  50  Iroquois,  most  of  whom  they  , 
killed  or  captured.  On  another  occasion  ' 
Pieskaret  ventured  alone  within  the  Iro- 
quois domain,  and  coming  to  one  of  their 
villages,  by  secreting  himself  during  the 
day  succeeded  in  killing  and  scalping  the 


members  of  a  household  each  night  for 
three  successive  nights.  He  was  ulti- 
mately brought  under  the  influence  of 
Catholic  missionaries  and  in  1641  was 
bai)tized  under  the  name  Simon,  after 
which  he  was  commonly  known  among 
the  whites  as  Simon  Pieskaret  After  his 
acceptance  of  Christianity  so  much  con- 
fidence was  placed  in  his  prudence  and 
ability  that  he  was  commissioned  to  main- 
tain peace  between  the  French  and  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  between  the  Hurous  and 
Algonkin ;  he  was  authorized  to  punish  de- 
linquents, *  *  and  especially  those  who  com- 
mitted anv  fault  against  religion.  It 
is  wonderful  how  ne  discharged  his 
office."  (Jeff.  Rel.  1647,  xxxi,  287, 1898.  i 
He  was  present  and  made  a  speech  at 
the  conference  between  the  French  gov- 
ernor and  the  Iroquois  and  other  tribes 
at  Three  Rivers,  Canada,  in  1645.  Two 
years  later,  while  a  large  body  of  Iroquois 
were  going  on  a  pretended  visit  to  the 

fovemor,  some  of  their  scouts  met  Pies- 
aret  near  Nicolet  r.,  and  treacherously 
killed  him  while  off  his  guard,     (c.  t.) 

Pigeon  Town.  One  of  the  former  vil- 
lages of  the  Mequachake  or  Spitotha  di- 
vision of  the  Shawnee,  situated  on  Mad 
r..  3  m.  N.  w.  of  West  Liberty,  Logan  co., 
Ohio.  This  and  the  others  were  de- 
stroyed by  Gen.  Benj.  Logan  in  1786. 
See  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  ii,  98,  1896; 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ohio  map, 
1899. 

Pigment  plates.    See  Notched  plaUs, 

Pigments.    See  Dyes  and  Pigments. 

Pigmies.    See  Popular  fallades. 

Pigniqne.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  men- 
tioned b  V  Fray  Bartholom^  Garcfa  ( 1 760 ) , 
under  tbe  name  of  Pihuiques,  as  one 
whose  young  people  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  his  Manual,  i.  e-.  Coahuiltecan. 
They  lived  near  the  Texas  coast,  between 
Nueces  and  San  Antonio  rs.,  and  were 
closely  related  to  the  Pamaquee.  of  which 
tribe  they  seem  sometimes  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a  subdivision.  Orarcfa's  state- 
ment suggests  a  recent  attachment  of  the 
Piguique  to  the  Pamaque.  In  1766  part 
of  them  were  reported  as  living  on  the 
Isla  de  Culebras  with  the  Copane  and 
Karankawa  tribes.  This  fact,  taken  with 
Garcfa's  statement,  might  indicate  that 
they  were  of  Karankawan  stock,  but  had 
recently  mingled  much  with  the  Coahuil- 
tecans  and  had  learned  their  language. 
Previous  to  1766  the  Piguique  hsS  suf- 
fered greatly  from  measles  and  small]x>x 
(Diliffencias  Practicadas  por  Di^o  Orttiz 
Parrilla,  1766,  MS. ).  Their  history,  so  far 
as  it  is  known,  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Pamaque  (q.  v.),  unless  the  Plgai- 
canes  are  the  same.  Some  of  the  Pigui- 
canes  entered  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zufliga 
mission,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  true 
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of  the  Pamaque  (SoHs,  Diario,  1767-68, 
MS.).  (H.  B.  B.) 

P%iiiea]iM.-^Soli8,  op.  cit.  (identical?).  Pihai- 
fOM.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868  (mis- 
print).  FihoiquM.— Garcia,  op.  cit.,  1760. 

Piheha.     The  8kunk  clan  of  the  Chua 
(Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Pill-tea.— ^phen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  8d.  1891. 

Pikkash.  The  Young  Ck>rn  Ear  clan  of 
the  Hopi. 

PShiaah.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi  Cere- 
monies, 175. 1902. 

Piizn.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Piru  or.  or  arroyo  emptying  into 
Saticoy  r.,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  July  24,  1863. 

Pikakwanarata  ( Pi-ka-kwa^'na-raU ) .  A 
division  of  the  Ute,  of  whom  32  were 
found  in  1873  on  the  Uinta  res.,  Utah, 
where  they  were  known  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  Uinta  Ute. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Afi.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Pikalpe.  A  former  village  of  the  Semi- 
ahmoo  Salish  at  Camp  ^miahmoo,  on 
Semiahmoo  bay,  n.  w.  Wash. — Gibbe, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  37,  1863. 

Pikiiltthe  (Fl'-ih-WM'^).  A  former 
Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina 
r.,  Greg. — ^Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  229,  1890. 

PikirliL  An  Ita  Eskimo  winter  village 
on  Foulke  fjord,  n.  Greenland. — Mark- 
ham  in  Tran&  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  126, 
1866. 

Pikinlak.     A  winter  and  spring  settle- 
nient  of  the  Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Depot 
id.,  N.  B.  of  Chesterfield  inlet,  Hudson 
bay. 
POivlaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1888. 

Pikiutdlek.  A  southern  settlement  of 
the  Angmagsalingmiut  Eskimo  in  b. 
Greenland,  who  there  seek  stone  for  mak- 
ing lamps  and  vessels. 

Paaa4flek.^Nan8en,  First  Crossing,  i,  250,  1890. 
KkisUlek.— Meddelelser  om  Oronland,  x,  869, 
1888. 

Pikmiktali|riiiiut  A  subdivision  of  the 
Unaligmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  whose  vil- 
lage is  Pikmiktalik. 

NDuktalis-miii.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Bthnol.,  i, 
17,1877. 

Pikmiktalik.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo 
villaee  near  the  mouth  of  Pikmiktalik  r., 
Alaska,  just  n.  of  C.  Romanoff;  i)op.  10  in 
1880. 


L — Holmhers,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1865.  Pictmiektaliginiat.— Baker,  Qeoe.  Diet. 
Alsska,  1902  (Russian  spelling).  Pikmigtalik.— 
Whjrmper.  Alaska.  269,  l§69rPUkiniktal'ik.— Dall 
In  Corn.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 

Pikta.  A  coast  village  of  the  Kinugu- 
miat  Eskimo  near  C.  Prince  of  Wales, 
Alaska. 

Kkkta.— Zagofikin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s., 
zxi,  map,  1860. 

^  Pikyaiawan  (^ufii:  Pt-k^yai-a-ivanf 
*  town  of  the  water-cresses ' ) .  An  ancient 
poeblo  which,  with  Kyatsutuma,  was 
the  northernmost  home  of  the  Snail 
people  and  one  of  the  outposts  or  strong- 
nolds  of  Matyata  (q.  v.)  that  were  con- 
quered by  the  Zufii  in  prehistoric  times. 
See  Kifomakyakwe.  (f.  h.  c. ) 


Pilaklikaha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
in  the  k.  part  of  Sumter  co.,  Fla.,  near 
Dade^s  battle  ground  of  Dec.  28,  1835. 
A  town  of  the  same  name  is  shown  on 
Taylor*  s  war  map  of  1 839.  It  was  burned 
by  the  U.  S.  troops  in  1836.  Here  chief 
Micanopy  lived,  and  the  town  was  often 
called  oy  his  name,  from  the  Creek 
mikOf  *  chief;  unapa,  *  above'.  Ft  Defi- 
ance was  established  here.  There  is  a 
Micanopy  town  now  in  Alachua  co.,  Fla., 
12  m.  s.  of  Gainesville.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Inioanopa.— Belton  (1886)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
4,  77, 1848  (misprint  of  Micanopa).  Inooanopy.— 
Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  206,  1836.  ]IiMnop7.--Call 
(1835)  in  Sen.  Doc.  278,  26th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  30, 
1840.  Hioaaopy's  town.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4, 761, 
1848.  Himmopy.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  map,  76ft^9,  1838.  Pe-lao-ls-ka-ha.— Bell  in 
Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  307. 1822.  Pelaklekaha.— 
Scott's  map  in  H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess., 
408-09,  1^.  Pslaklikhaha.— Gadsden  (1836), 
ibid.,  899.  Pilaklikaha.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk. 
4,  92, 1848.  PiaoUtohas.— Swan  (1791)  in  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1855.  PysklOuiha.— 
Peniere  quoted  by  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  311, 
1822. 

Pilalt  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower 
Chilliwack  r.  and  part  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.  According  to  Hill-Tout  they  num- 
bered 25  in  lS)2.  Their  villages  were 
Chutil,  Kwalewia,  Skelautuk,  Skwala, 
and  Schachuhil.  Boas  adds  Cheam,  but 
if  he  is  right  that  town  must  contain 
several  tril^. 

PaUalts.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  295, 1862.  PaU'tlQ.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  B.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 
Pilalt— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col., 
120b,  1884.  Pila'tlq.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  48. 1902. 

PJlatka  ('going  into  the  water').  A 
former  town,  probably  Seminole,  on  the 
w.  bank  of  St  Johns  r.,  Fla.,  n.  w.  of 
Drums  (now  Crescent)  lake,  on  or  near 
the  site  of  the  present  Palatka. — H.  R. 
Doc.  78,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  map,  768, 
1838. 

Pilawa  {Pl'lorwc/y  'turkey').  A  gens 
of  the  Miami. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  168, 
1877. 

Pile  dwellings.  Ftlmitive  dwellers 
along  the  shallow  margins  of  the  sea,  on 
the  banks  of   bayous,  tide-water  rivers, 


SEMINOLE  HOUSE,  FLORIDA.       (maOCAULEy) 

and  lands  in  general  subject  to  inunda- 
tion found  it  necessary  to  raise  the  floors 
of  their  dwelling  above  the  reach  of  tide 
and  flood.  This  was  done  by  erecting 
mounds  of  earth  or  shells,  or  by  planting 
poles  or  piles  in  the  yielding  earth  to 
which  floor  timbers  could  be  attached  at 
suitable  levels.  Pile  dwellings  were  ob- 
served by  early  Spanish  explorers  of  the 
Caribbean  sea,  and  Venezuela^  ( '  Little 
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Venice' )  received  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  native  dwellings,  like  those  of 
Venice,  were  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters.  Dwellings  of  this  type  are  still 
used  by  nati  ves  of  the  Venezuelan  lagoons, 
and  the  Indians  of  Florida,  occupying 
lands  subject  to  overflow,  build  houses  oi 
nearly  identical  construction.  As  de- 
scribed by  MacCauley,  the  typical  Semi- 
nole house  is  approximately  9x16  ft 
in  horizontal  extent  and  is  made  partly 
or  wholly  of  products  of  the  palmetto 
tree.  Eight  palmetto  piles  support 
the  roof,  which  is  stronely  framed  of 
poles  and  thatched  with  leaves  of  the 
same  tree,  the  eavee  being  about  7  ft 
and  the  ridge  pole  about  12  ft  from  the 
ground.  The  platform  is  3  or  4  ft  from 
the  ground  and  is  supported  by  split  pal- 
metto logs  lying  transversely,  nat  side' 
up,  upon  beams  which  extend  lengthwise 


ESKIMO  FISHERMAN'S  SUMMER  HOUSE,  ALASKA      (nELSOn) 


of  the  building,  and  are  lashed  to  the  up- 
rights with  ropes  of  palmetto  fiber.  The 
thatching  of  the  roof  is  quite  a  work  of 
art  inside,  the  regular  laying  of  the  leaves 
displaying  much  skill  and  taste  on  the 
part  of  the  builder.  The  sides  are  open 
at  al  1  seasons  of  the  year.  In  recent  years 
traces  of  pile  dwellings  have  been  dis- 
covered by  Gushing  on  Key  Marco,  on 
the  gulf  coast  of  Florida,  and  he  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  ke^  dwellers  generally 
built  their  villages  m  this  manner,  dig- 
ging artificial  canals  and  water  courts 
to  accommodate  their  boats,  and  erecting 
mounds  and  platforms  for  the  more  am- 
bitious religious  and  civic  structures.  A 
unique  use  of  timbers  in  the  construction 
of  habitations  is  observed  on  the  island 
of  St  Michael,  Alaska,  where  the  Eskimo 
fishermen  have  built  piledwellingsagainst 
the  rugged  and  precipitous  cliffs  far  above 


the  reach  of  the  waves.  Niblack  refers 
to  houses  raised  on  high  logs  or  stilts. 
He  states  that,  * '  according  to  Vancouver, 
amongst  the  Kwakiutl  of  Johnstone  strait, 
there  were  dwellings  'raised  and  sup- 
ported near  30  ft.  from  the  ground  by 
perpendicular  spars  of  very  large  size* 
with  *  access  formed  by  a  long  tree  in  an 
inclined  position  from  the  platform  to 
the  ground,  with  notehes  cut  in  it  by 
way  of  steps  about  a  foot  and  a  half 
asunder.'"  According  to  Boas  the  Bel- 
lacoola  also  erected  pile  dwellings.  See 
ArchiUclurey  Clij^-dwdlingSf  Habitations. 

Consult  Gushing  in  Ttoc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.  ,1896;  MacCauley  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. , 
1887;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899; 
Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888,  1890. 
Vancouver,  Voy.,  1801.         (w.  h.  h.) 

Pilidquay.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Gal.,  prob- 
ably Santa  Rosa,  in  1542. 
Peledqvey.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 
PUic^raay.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith.  Colec. 
DocTFla.,  186, 1857. 

Filingmint.  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  in  w. 
Bafifinland,  on  the  n.  b.  coast  of  Fox 
basin.  Their  village  is  Piling,  whence 
their  name. 

Paelif.— Parry,  Sec.  Voy.,  856,  449,  1824  (the  vil- 
lage). Piling.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  444, 
l^  (the  villas).    Piiingmint.— fbid.  (the  tribe) . 

Pillaffera  (translation  of  their  own 
name,  makUndtvdyfiiiin^wiig,  *  robber  peo- 
ple,' so  called  because  at  one  time 
they  were  the  most  formidable  robbing 
unit  of  the  Chippewa. — W,  J.).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Chippewa,  formerly  livine  in 
N.  Minnesota  on  Leech  and  Ottertail  lakes 
and  in  the  intermediate  country.  They 
are  now  gathered  on  the  reservation  at 
Leech  lake,  formerly  their  principal  ren- 
dezvous, and  on  White  Earth  res.  They 
formed  the  advance  guard  of  the  Chip- 
pewa in  the  invasion  of  the  Sioux  coun- 
trv,  establishingthemsel ves  first  on  Leech 
lake,  and  graaually  pushing  westward 
from  that  point.  Morse  (Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  32, 1822)  says  these  Indians  were  in 
bands,  each  having  its  own  chief.  The 
Pillagers  made  or  joined  in  treaties  with 
the  United  States  at  Leech  lake,  Minn. , 
Aug.  21, 1847,  and  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  22,  1855,  Mar.  11,  1863,  and  May  7, 
1864.  In  1855  they  numbered  about 
1,200,  under  7  chiefs.  In  1884  they  were 
reported  at  1 ,556.  The  official  census  for 
1906  makes  the  number  2,377:  837  Leech 
Lake  and  464  Cass  and  Winibigoshish  Pil- 
lagers at  Leech  lake,  and  726  Ottertail, 
289  Leech  Lake  Pillagers,  and  61  Cass  and 
Winibigoshish  at  White  Earth. 
~  I.— Lewis  and  Clarlr. 

plandtoren.— Beltrami 

, , 872.ia58.    Ma'kandwa. 

winiuwfc.— Wm.  Jones, infn,  1906 (correct form). 
Kakandwewininiwaff. — Baraga  Otchipwe-Eng-. 
Diet.,  207, 1880  (from  Makandw^wini,  a  pillager: 
Chippewa  name).  Muk-im-daa-win-in-e^wug. — 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v,  266, 1885. 
Mukkundwas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  y,  145, 1865. 
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■ak-ac-du-wia-ia.0. woe.— Warren  (1862)  in 
MiniL  Hist.  Soc.  CoU..  v.  8«,  1885.  Mnkundiia.— 
S-hoolcrafl.  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  69, 1862.  Huk-un-dna- 
«iBta^«iac.^Rainsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  88, 1860. 
■■k-n-doa-wia-im-e- woe.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tnbes.  n.  158.  ISScL  Mukuadwa.— Ibid.,  v.  98, 1866. 
POkfera— Fond  dn  Lac  treaty  (1S47)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  221,  I87S.  FUlean.— Heniy.  Tmv.,  245, 
1^.  PSllian.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  66, 
is>4.  BAben.~Ibid.  RofUM.— Henr>%Trav.,245, 
W». 

Pilt»»k  (PU'te'-uk,  'white  earth').  A 
Shaswap  village  at  Clinton,  on  a  w.  afflu- 
ent of  Bonaparte  r.,  a  n.  tributary  of 
Thompeon  r.,  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia; pop.  50  in  1906. 

CUatoa.— Can,  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  Il,  182,  1901  (white 
man's  name ).  Pil-ti'-nk.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc  Can.,  eec.  il.  44, 1891. 

Pfluiaa  ( IH^-lUm-dy) .  A  fonnerSiuslaw 
village  on  Sinslaw  r.,  Or^. — Dorsey  in 
Joar.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890, 

Piai*  ('no,'  in  the  Nevome  dialect,  a 
word  incorrectly  applied  through  misun- 
dergtanding  by' the  early  missionaries. — 
B.  Smith  in  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  in,  7, 
1861 ).  Afl  popularly  known,  the  name  of 
a  diviaon  of  the  Piman  family  hving  in 
the  falleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt  in  s. 
Arizona.  Formerly  the  term  was  em- 
ployed to  include  also  the  Nevome,  or 
Pimas  Bajo6,  the  Pima  as  now  recognized 
being  known  as  Pimas  Altos  ('Upper 
Pima'],  and  by  some  also  the  PapiE^l;o. 
These  three  (uvisions  speak  closely  re- 
lated dialects.  The  Pima  call  themselves 
-4'-dV«i»,  *  the  people.' 


itor  of  the  present  tribe.  One  of  his  de- 
scendants, Sivano,  who  had  20  wives, 
erected  as  his  own   residence  the  now 


According  to  tradition  the  Pima  tribe 
had  its  genedfl  in  the  Salt  River  valley, 
later  extending  its  settlements  into  the 
valley  of  the  Gim;  but  a  delude  came,  leav- 
ing a  single  survivor,  a  specially  favored 
chief  named  Cfho,  or  S6ho,  the  progen- 


6AVEITA,  A  HMA  WOMAN 


ruined  adobe  structure  called  Casa  G rande 
(called  Sivanoki,  'house  of  Sivano' )  and 
built  numerous  other  massive  pueblo 
groups  in  the  valleys  of  the  Gila  and  Salt. 
The  Sobaipuri,  believed  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Papago,  attributed  these 
now  ruined  pueblos,  including  Casa 
Grande,  to  people  who  had  come  from 
the  Hopi,  or  from  the  n.,  and  recent  in- 
vestigations tend  to  show  that  the  cul- 
ture of  the  former  inhabitants,  as  exem- 
plified by  their  art  remains,  was  similar 
in  many  respects  to  that  of  the  ancient 
Pueblos.  Sivano' 8  tribe,  says  tradition, 
became  so  populous  that  emigration  was 
necessary.  Under  one  of  the  sons  of  that 
chief  a  large  body  of  the  Pima  settled  in 
Salt  River  valley,  where  they  increasetl  in 
population  and  followed  the  example  of 
their  ancestors  of  the  Gila  by  construct- 
ing extensive  irrigation  canals  and  reser- 
voirs and  by  building  large  defensive  vil- 
l^es  of  adobe,  the  remains  of  which  may 
still  be  seen. 

The  Pima  attribute  their  decline  to 
the  rapacity  of  foreign  tribes  from  the  b., 
who  came  in  three  bands,  destroyinc 
their  pueblos,  devastating  their  fields,  and 
killing  or  enslaving  many  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. Prior  to  this,  however,  a  part  of 
the  tribe  seceded  from  the  main  body  and 
moved  s.,  settling  in  the  valleys  of  Altar, 
Magdalena,  and  Sonora  rs.,  as  well  as  of 
adjacent  streams,  where  they  became 
known  as  Pimas  Bajos  or  Nevome,  and 
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Opata.  The  others  descended  from  the 
mountams  whence  they  had  fled,  resettled 
the  valley  of  the  Salt,  and  again  tilled 
the  soil.  They  never  rebuilt  the  substan- 
tial adobe  dwellings,  even  though  needed 
for  defense  against  the  always  aggressive 
Apache;  but,  humbled  by  defeat,  con- 
structed dome-shaped  lodges  of  pliable 
poles  covered  witn  thatcn  and  mud, 
and  in  such  habitations  have  since  dwelt. 
The  names  applied  to  the  Pima  bv  the 
Apache  and  some  other  tribes  furnish  evi- 
dence that  they  formerly  dwelt  in  adobe 
houses.  Early  in  the  19th  century  the 
Pima  were  joined  by  the  Maricopa,  of 
Yumi^n  stock,  who  left  their  former 
home  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  and  on  the 
Colorado  owing  to  constant  oppression  by 
the  Yuma  and  Mohave.  Although  speak- 
ing distinct  languages  the  Maricopa  and 
Pima  have  since  dwelt  together  m  har- 
mony. They  intermarry,  and  their  gen- 
eral habits  and  customs  are  identical. 

How  much  of  the  present  religious  be- 
lief of  the  Pima  is  their  own  is  not  known, 
though  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
teachings  of  Kino  and  other  missionaries 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  influenced 
more  or  less  their  primitive  beliefs.  They 
are  said  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme being,  known  as  the  **  Prophet  of 
the  Earth,"  and  also  in  a  malevolent  deity. 
They  also  believe  that  at  death  the  soul 
is  taken  into  another  world  by  an  owl. 
hence  the  hooting  of  that  bird  is  regarded 
as  ominous  of  an  approaching  death. 
Sickness,  misfortune,  and  death  are  at- 
tributed to  sorcery,  and,  as  among  other 
Indians,  medicine-men  are  employed  to 
overcome  the  evil  influence  of  tne  sorcer- 
ers. Scarification  and  cauterization  are 
also  practised  in  certain  cases  of  bodily 
ailment. 

Marriage  among  the  Pima  is  entered 
into  without  ceremony  and  is  never  con- 
sidered binding.  Husband  and  wife  may 
separate  at  pleasure,  and  either  is  at  lib- 
erty to  marry  again.  Formerly,  owing  to 
contact  with  Spaniards  and  Americans, 
unchastity  prevailed  to  an  inordinate  de- 
gree among  both  sexes.*  Polygamy  was 
only  a  question  of  the  husbancrs  aoility 
to  support  more  than  one  wife.  The 
women  performed  all  the  labor  save  the 
hunting,  plowing,  and  sowing;  the  hus- 
band traveled  mounted,  while  the  wife 
laboriously  followed  afoot  with  her  child 
or  with  a  heavily  laden  burden  basket, 
or  kihoj  which  freouently  contained  the 
wheat  reaped  by  ner  own  labor  to  be 
traded  by  the  husband,  often  for  articles 
for  his  personal  use  or  adornment. 

The  Pima  have  always  been  peaceable, 
though  when  attacked,  as  in  former  times 
they  freouently  were  by  the  Apache  and 
others,  tney  have  shown  themselves  by 
no  means  deficient  in  courage.  Even 
with  a  knowledge  of  firearms  they  have 


only  in  recent  years  discarded  the  bow 
and  arrow,  with  which  they  were  expert. 
Arrowpoints  of  glass,  stone,  or  iron  were 
sometimes  employed  in  warfare.  War 
clubs  of  mesquite  wood  also  formed  an 
important  implement  of  war;  and  for  de- 
fensive purposes  an  almost  impenetrable 
shield  of  rawhide  was  used,  ^^e  Pima 
took  no  scalps.  They  considered  their 
enemies,  particularly  the  Apache,  pos- 
sessed of  evil  spirits  and  did  not  touch 
them  after  death.  Apache  men  were 
never  taken  captive ;  but  women,  girls,  and 
young  boys  of  that  tribe  were  soraeomes 
made  prisoners,  while  on  other  occasions 
all  the  inhabitants  of  a  besieged  Apache 
camp  were  killed.  Prisoners  were  rarely 
cruelly  treated;  on  the  contrary  they 
shared  the  food  and  clothing  of  their 
captors,  usually  acquired  the  Pima  lan- 
guage, and  have  been  known  to  marry 
into  the  tribe. 

Agriculture  by  the  aid  of  irrigation  has 
been  practised  by  the  Pima  from  prehis- 
toric times.  Each  community  owned 
an  irrigation  canal,  often  several  miles  in 
length,  the  waters  of  the  rivers  beinfi^ 
diverted  into  them  by  means  of  rude 
dams;  but  in  recent  years  they  have  suf- 
fered much  from  lack  of  water  owing  to 
the  rapid  settlement  of  the  country  by 
white  people.  Until  the  introduction  of 
appliances  of  civilization  they  planted 
with  a  dibble,  and  later  plowed  their 
fields  with  crooked  sticks  drawn  by  oxen. 
Grain  is  threshed  by  the  stamping  of 
horses  and  is  winnowed  by  the  women, 
who  skilfully  toss  it  from  fiat  baskets. 
Wheat  is  now  their  staple  crop,  and 
during  fovorable  seasons  la^  quan- 
tities are  sold  to  the  whites.  They  also 
cultivate  com,  barley,  beans,  pumpkins, 
squashes,  melons,  onions,  and  a  small 
supply  of  inferior  short  cotton.  One  of 
the  principal  food  products  of  their 
country  is  the  bean  of  the  mesquite,  larse 
quantities  of  which  are  gathered  annually 
by  the  women,  pounded  in  mortars  or 
ground  on  metates,  and  preserved  for 
winter  use.  The  fruit  of  the  saguaro 
cactus  (Cereus  giganteus)  is  also  gathered 
by  the  women  and  made  into  a  sirup; 
from  this  an  intoxicating  beverage  was 
formerly  brewed.  As  among  most  In- 
dians, tobacco  was  looked  upon  by  the 
Pima  rather  as  a  sacred  plant  than  one 
to  be  used  for  pleasure.  Formerly 
they  raised  large  herds  of  cattle  in  the 
grassy  valleys  of  the  upper  Gila.  The 
women  are  expert  makers  of  water- 
tight baskets  of  various  shapes  and  sizes, 
decorated  in  geometric  designs.  They 
also  manufacture  coarse  potter}',  some  of 
which,  however,  is  well  decorated.  Since 
contact  with  the  whites  their  native  arte 
have  deteriorated. 

The  Pima  are  governed  by  a  head 
chief,  and  a  chief  for  each  village.    These 
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officers  are  assisted  by  village  councils, 
which  do  not  appoint  representatives  to 
the  tribal  cooncils,  which  are  composed  of 
the  village  chiefe.  The  office  of  iiead- 
chief  is  not  hereditary,  but  is  elected  by 
the  village  chiefe.  Descent  is  traced  in 
the  male  line,  and  there  are  five  groups 
that  bear  some  resemblance  to  gentes, 
though  they  exert  no  influence  on  mar- 
riage laws,  nor  is  marriage  within  the 
group,  or  gens,  prohibited  (Russell,  Pima 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  313-15, 1903).  These  five 
groupe  are  Akol,  Maam,  Vaaf,  Apap,  and 
Apuki.  The  first  three  are  known  as 
Vultures  or  Red  People,  the  other  two  as 
Coyotes  or  White  People.  They  are  also 
spoken  of  respectively  as  Suwuki  Ohimal 
(*Red  Ants' )  and  Stoam Ohimal  (* White 
Ants'). 

The  Pima  language  is  marked  by  the 
constant  use  of  radical  reduplication  for 
forming  the  nominal  and  verbal  pluraJ. 
It  is  also  distinguished  by  a  curious  laryn- 
geal pronunciation  of  its  gutturals,  which 
strangers  can  imitate  only  with  great 
difficoltv. 

The  Hma  within  the  United  States 
are  eatbered  with  Papaeo  and  Maricopa 
on  flie  Gila  River  ana  Salt  River  res. 
The  Pima  population  was  3,936  in  1906; 
in  1775  Father  Garc^  estimated  the 
Pima  of  the  Gila  at  2,500.  Their  sub- 
divisions and  settlements  have  been  re- 
corded as  follows,  those  marked  with  an 
asterisk  being  the  only  ones  that  are  not 
extinct.  Some  of  the  names  are  possibly 
duplicated. 

A^oa.  Escondida(7),  Agua  Friaf?), 
Aqmton,  Aranca,  Arena! (?),  Arivaca(?), 
Arroyo  Grande,  BacuancoSj  Bisani, 
^Blackwater,  Bonostac,  Busanic,  Cacha- 
nila(?),  *Ca8a  Blanca,  Cerrito,  Cerro 
Chiaiiito,  Chemisez,  Chupatak,  *Chutik- 
wucnik,  Chuwutukawutuk,  Ckx^spera, 
Comae,  Estanda,  Gaibanipiteaf?),  Gtuta- 
bar,  ♦  Haraanykuk,  *  Hermho,  *  Hiatam, 
Hormigaero  (?),  Hueso  Parado,  *  Huchil- 
tchik,  Imuris,  Judac,  *Kamatukwucha, 
Kamit,  *Kawoltukwucha,  Kikimi,  Kook- 
upvansik.  Mange,  Merced,  Nacameri, 
Napent,  Ocuca,  Oquitoa,  Ormejea,  Oska- 
kumokchochikam,  *08kuk,  *Peepchiltk, 
P^scadero,  Petaikuk,  Pintados  (?),  Pi- 
tact?),  Potlapiguas,  Remedies.  *R8anuk, 
*Reotuk,  *Sa^ton,  San  Andr^  Coata, 
San  Fernando,  San  Francisco  Ati,  San 
Francisco  de  Puna,  San  Serafin,  *  San  tan, 
Santos  Angeles,  *Saopuk,  Sepori,  *Sha- 
kaik,  ^Statannjrik,  Stukamasoosatick, 
Sudaicson,  *Tat8ituk,  Taumaturgo,  Tubus- 
cabors,  Tuc8on(  mixed  ),Tucubavia,  Tutue- 
tac(?) ,  Uturituc,  *  Wechurt  ( f.  w.  h.  ) 
i'-itoB.— Rtusell.  Pfma  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,.8.  1902 
owo  name:  'men,'  *tbe  people').  A'-i'Um 
illBilt.— Ibtd.  (' river  people';  used  to  distin- 
gmsh  tbemaelves  from  the  Papago).  A'k6norl- 
Oihtaa.~ten  Kate,  Refzen,  24,  1885  ('river 
people':  own  name).  Aqaira-Otam.— Bandelierin 
Arcb.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  108, 1890  (or  Pimas  proper). 


Arisoniaa  Fioiaa.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  54.  Aw-o- 
turn.— Oromman,  Pima  and  Papago  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E..  1871  (own  name).  Oila  PimM.— Font  (1775) 
cited  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  tribes,  in,  801, 1868. 
JaUpaiia.-Oarc68  (1776),  Diary,  402, 1900  (Yava- 
pai name).  Hanh-ftz'-a.— White,  Apache  Names 
of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('live In  mud  houses': 
Apache  name).  Jfashtefse.— White,  Apache  vo- 
cab., B.  A.  E.,  1875  (Apache  name).  ITorthsm 
Pimas.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man.  160.  176,  1898 
(Ootam,  or).  Ohotoma.— Velarde  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  I.  845,  1856  (own  name;  pi.  form). 
Ootam.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  160,  176,  1898. 
Otama.— Velarde  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  346, 
1856  (own  name;  sing.  form).  Paymas.— Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I.  286.  1759.  Pema.— U.  S.  Statutes 
at  Large,  ii,  401.  1863.  Pemos.— White,  MS. 
Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Pijmos.— Galla- 
tin in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  Ixxxix.  1848. 
Piaiahaitu.— 18th  cent.  MS.  quoted  by  B.  Smith  in 
Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  iii,  7,  1861.  PiBiaa.~Kteo 
(1692)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  226,  iM. 
PiinaMs.— De  I'lsle,  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1700.  Pi«as 
Qileios.— Pont  (1775)  in  Ternaux-Compans,  Vets., 
IX,  884, 1838  ( =i  Pima  of  Gila  r.) .  Pimas  IlMoSi— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Arix.,  map,  1878.  Pime;— 
Hervas,  Idea  dell*  Universe,  xvii,  76,  1784.  Pimr 
•ra.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  408,  1759  (the  tribal 
range;  misprint  of  Pimeria).  Pimss.— Alcedo, 
Dice.  Geog.,  iv.  218,  1788  (also  Pimas).  Pi- 
mase.— Morse,  Hist.  Am..  68,  1796.  Pim«i.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  11,  1862.  Pimi.— Clavi- 
iero.  Storia  della  Cal..  i,  260,  1789.  Pfmioas.— 
Sedelmayr  (1746)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  74,  1890;  Villa-Sefior.  Theatro 
Am.,  pt.  2,  408, 1748.  Pimo.— Johnston  in  Emory. 
Reoon.,  698,1848.  Pimo  Oaloaoa— Mayer,  Mexico, 
n,  800,  1868  (» Pimas  Gilefios).  Pimoloa— Strat- 
ton,  Captiv.  (Mtman  Girls,  49, 1857.  Pimoslllaoo.— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Arixona.  27, 1878  (= Pimas 
Gilefios ) .  Piaeos.— Bfarcy,  Prairie  Trav . .  807, 1861 
(misprint).  PiaiaM.— Smart  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1868,417,1809.  Pimw-altos.— Mayer,  Mex..  n,  ^ 
1868  (misprint).    PinM.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii. 


206, 1769  (misprint).  Porno.— Emory,  Recon.,  bl., 
84. 1848  (misprint;.  Prinududto.— 18th  cent.  doc. 
qaoted  by  B.  Smith  in  Shea,  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  in, 
7,1861  (mistake  for  PimaAaifi(.sig.  'nothing':  ap- 
plied erroneoosly) .  Poma.— Brackenridge,  Mex. 
Letters,  88.  1860  (also  Pimo).  Saikini— Qat- 
scfaet.  Pifial  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  ('living 
in  sand  [adobe]  houses':  Apache  name).  Btl- 
kiaai.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  197,  1886 
('sand  houses':  Apache  name).  Si-ko-aa.— 
White.  MS.  Hist  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1876  (Apache 
name  for  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa) .  Bimaa.— 
Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  805,  1860  (misprint). 
Tookp^— ten  Kate,  Reizen,  160,  1885  (Maricopa 
name).  Tlx-p^'-— ten  Kate,  Synonomie,  5,  1H84 
(Maricopa name).  Tihok£haaa.— Gat0Chet,Vuma- 
Sprachstamm,  86,  1886  (Yavapai  name).  Tso- 
kbrno.— Bonrke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  114. 
1890(  'stone-housepeople':  Apache  name),  widshi 
mncapa.— White  Quoted  by  Gatschet,  Yuma  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.  (Ton to- Yuma  name).  Zo-gor'-kiB-a.— 
White.  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  TrilEtes,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.  ('live in  villages':  Apcu;he  name). 

Piman  Family.  One  of  the  northern 
branches  of  the  Nahuatl  or  Aztec  family  of 
Buschmann,  and  of  the  Sonoran  branch 
of  the  Uto-Aztecan  family  of  Brinton,  but 
regarded  by  Powell  as  a  distinct  linguistic 
stock.  Theextensive  ramifications  which 
the  former  authorities  assign  to  this 
group,  in  which  they  mclude  afeo  the  Sho- 
shonean  tribes,  are  not  yet  accepted  as 
fuUv  proven.  With  the  exception  of  most 
of  the  Pima,  part  of  the  Papago,  and  the 
now  extinct  Robaipuri,  all  tne  tribes  com- 
posing this  family  inhabit  or  inhabited 
N.  w.  Mexico,  indudiug  the  greater  par- 
tions  of  the  states  of  Sonora,  Chihuahua, 
Sinaloa,  and  Durango,  as  well  as  parts  of 
Jalisco  and  Zacatecas.    Besides  the  tribes 
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mentioneci  the  family  inclades  the  Ne- 
vome,Opata  ( including  Eudeveand  Jova ) , 
Tarahumare,  Cahita,  Cora,  Huichol,  Tepe- 
cano,  Tei)ehuane,  Nio,  Tepahue,  and  Zoe, 
with  their  numerous  oranches.  For 
further  information  see  under  the  divi- 
sional names.  Consult  Powell  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  98,  1891,  and  authorities  there- 
under cited;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Gcog.,  58, 
1864;  Brinton,  Am.  Race,  123, 1891 ;  Kroe- 
ber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol. 
and  Ethnol.,  iv,  no.  3,  1907;  Hrdlicka  in 
Am.  Anthrop.  Jan.-Mar.,  1904;  Rudo  En- 
sayo  (ca  1763),  1863;  Ribas,  Hist.  Trium- 

Shos,  1645;  Documentos  para  la  Hist, 
[ex.,  4th  8.,  I,  III,  1856. 
Pimitoui.  A  village  of  the  Illinois  con- 
federacy on  Illinois  r.,  near  the  mouth  of 
Fox  r.,  in  Lasalle  co.,  111.  In  1722  the 
inhabitants  abandoned  it  and  removed  to 
Cahokia  and  Kaskaskia.  The  band  oc- 
cupied different  localities  at  different 
periods;  in  1699  they  were  but  8  leagues 
from  the  Mississippi.  They  clung  to  their 
old  belief  after  other  bands  of  the  Illinois 
had*accepted  missionary  teachings.  On 
some  old  maps  the  Pimitoui  and  Peoria 
villag:es  near  Peoria  lake  are  given  as 
identical.  (j.  m.) 

PMnitarU'  town.— Rupp.  West.  Penn.,  327,  1846. 
Penitwii.— StCosme  (1699)  In  Shea,  Early  Vjoy.,  6^, 
1861.  PemuiTevTi.— St  Cwme  (1699),  ibid.,  59. 
Pimeteois.— Nuttall.  Jour..  250,1821.  Pimitoonit. - 
Bondinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816.  Pimiteoni.— 
Du  Pratz  (1758),  La.,  Il,  map,  1774.  Pimiteouy.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  428. 1855.  Pimitoui.— De  I'lsle. 
map  (m  1720)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  1858.  Pimy- 
te«)uy.— Memoir  of  1718  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. 
IX,  890,  1855. 

Plmoca^a.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  ran- 
cheria  in  Los  Angeles  co. ,  Cal. ,  at  a  locality 
later  called  Rancho  de  Ybarra. 
Pimooacaa.— Rled  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Jan.  11. 1861.  Pinioeagna.— Ibid..  June  8, 
1860. 

Pimtainin  {Pim-Vainin,  *deer  people'). 
A  clan  of  the  Tieua  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. — 
Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  350,  1896. 

Pinal  Coyotero.  A  part  of  the  Coyotero 
Apache,  whose  chief  rendezvous  was  the 
Pinal  mts.  and  their  vicinity,  n.  of  Gila 
r.  in  Arizona.  Thev  ranged,  however, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Gila,  over  the 
MogoUon  mesa,  and  from  n.  Arizona  to 
the  (jila  and  even  southward.  They  are 
now  under  the  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache 
agencies,  where  they  are  officially  classed 
as  Coyoteros.  According  to  Bourke, 
there  were  surviving  among  them  in  1882 
the  following  clans  (or  bands):  Chis- 
nedinadinaye.  Destchetinaye,  Gadinchin, 
Kaihatin,  Klokadakaydn,  Nagokaydn, 
Nagosugn,  Tegotsugn,  Titsessinaye,  Tut- 
soenin,  Tutzose,  Tziltadin,  and  Yagoye- 
cayn. 

They  are  reputed  by  tradition  to  have 
been  the  first  of  the  Apache  to  have  pene- 
trated below  the  Little  Colorado  among 
the  Pueblo  peoples,  with  whom  they  in- 


termarried (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  112,  1890).  They  possessed  the 
country  from  San  Francisco  mt.  to  the 


CHIQUITO,  A  PINAL  OOYOTERO 


Gila  until  they  were  subdued  by  Gen. 
Crook  in  1873.  Since  then  they  have 
peaceably  tilled  their  land  at  San  Carlos. 


WIFE  OF  CHIQUITO 


White(Hi8t.Apaches,MS.,B.A.E.,1875), 
for  several  years  a  surgeon  at  Ft  Apache, 
says  that  they  have  soft,  musical  voices. 
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attering  each  word  in  a  sweet,  pleasant 
tone.  He  noted  also  their  light-hearted, 
childish  ways  and  timid  manner,  their 
pleasant  expression  of  conntenance,  and 
the  beauty  of  their  women.  Married 
women  tattooed  their  chins  in  three  blue 
vertical  lines  running  from  the  lower  lip. 
PSaal  OoTvtare.-^teck  in  Ind.Aff.  Rep.  1859,846. 
18G0.  Knal  Ooyotaro.—Steck  in  C&I.  Parmer, 
Jane  5.  1863.  Pfauds  ApaehM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1868,  94.  1870. 

Pinalenos  (Span:  *  pinery  people').  A 
division  of  the  Apacne,  evidently  more 
closely  related  to  the  Chiricahua  than 
to  any  other  group.  Their  principal  seat 
was  formerly  the  Pinalefio  mts.,  s.  of 
Gila  r.,  8.  b.  Arizona,  but  their  raids 
extended  far  into  Sonora  and  Chihua- 
haa,  Mexico.  They  were  noted  for  their 
warlike  character  and  continued  their 
hoetility  toward  the  United  States  (not^ 
withstanding  1,051,  including  Arivaipa, 
were  on  the  San  Carlos  reserve  in  1876), 
until  forced  by  Gen.  George  Crook  to 
surrender  in  1883.  They  are  now  under 
the  San  Carlos  and  Ft  Apache  agencies, 
Ariz.,  being  officially  known  as  Pinals, 
but  their  numbers  are  not  separately  re- 
ported. The  Pinalefloe  and  the  Final 
Coyoteroe  have  often  been  confused.  See 
Ap!ache. 

Obttkonai. — Bonrke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
""  '     ''imlpcT,*  iL  (ThlricAhiii^  dlvlninn). 

Ai;*ihi*-Yijmn  vtwikb.^  B.  A,    E,,  1M7S   (V^viilnii 

1 2 *,  1  WSi  (  V 11 V w, |m i  rmm v  ] .  Fflnai  Apaeh ei, —W  h\ to , 
US,  Hiat.  AjJttC'he^  B.  A  E..  IHTn.  Pendent— 
1  nd.  AIL  R^^ ,  122, 1  sei .  Pioi*l,  -  J  n d,  a  fT  iWp , . 
wm^  JST7*  Fiial.— BanlPit  Fvr^  Nnrr.,  t.  ^1»,  1>^A 
{  ™  PifioK  =  Hnult firwj.  PiB»l,"liML  AfT.  Rep,, 
187,  1S&^  PiBftI  ApuibA.— Iiicl.  An.  Ht«p.,  1 11^  ] A^M. 
Plattl  Apseien.— Incl,   Aff.    Hij^,   2t»9,   1575  {mU^- 

Plitlei«.  — BurtJett,  pifCT.  Niirr.,  i,3t)H,  IHM  «  -PI- 
flat  =  PiUoijii  u  PiUAlind,— Buiicnvft,  NaL  ttiice*, 
t;  Index.  1^74.  rmmi  Lei«.— WhiT»i*!e  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  R*1>-t  in,  ;tt  'A.  U9,  1X5*1.  Final  Lmu,— Tur- 
citr,  itiio.,  H].  Final  X.*^©. —  Htklm^,  Am.  lnf\., 
1^,  IS$S%  Wiaal  LlaEtai.  -  BrD\vnL\  At^el^^  Coud- 
inr*  an©*  1>^S.  PiDeIorM."Ilttn>11tnti,  Mcxtcttii 
Ukadhs^k,  i&,  l!^^  FiDAry.— iTiitMhel.  Zw^iVt 
s^^pr^clMSO,  6ft,  18?©.  Fiiolfino— M*iilhiiti.Hen,  Tiitrf^- 
ftrMch,  liH,  lifts,  Ptaole  rt .  — E 1 1 1  n  ry ,  Ht-ni  m . ,  7?*.  1  s  1 M 
I  trttJ^  '  pliiol c-ear*? rit ' . .  Fiuolet. — M  ni n f*s ,  a  m . 
ind.,  \m,  1§?^.  Plfiol-Iiidiaii*r,— MiVllhwUi-rTi. 
T««^rhiicJi»  1*6-147.  l^^t^t-  FinoU,— Morgan  irt  N. 
A.  Ecv..  51*.  ISTtl  Fiaab.— Burtlttt,  r'i^r«,  Njirr  , 
I.  Wi^  1*4  (  ^  Pl£  al ,  -  IH  mi \  efi  n«  \ .    Tiatm  Lan o  ,— 

iUppii-'t.  Fin/Ui*  LASfw.— Hiifiieii,  Am.  Ina.,  }f^, 
fMl  l^lofi  Xlimo  Apachei— Pnrlff .  Mnp  K.  MfX., 
iSJL  Tc^t-l^ ui.  ■ . ^'^  1  rb M ^ ( < Tj  A | n l«  In  Moh&VO  ftfls i 
AMcbe  Ynma  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Tinaleno*.— 
HAities,  Am.  Ind.,  184, 1888  (misprint). 

Finanaca.  An  unidentified  tribe,  met 
by  Femandodel  Boeque  in  Texas,  in  1675, 
about  7  leasee  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
They  are  poasibly  the  Pamaque. 
PlnanaeM.— Boeqne  (1675)  in  Nat  Qeog.  Ma^r-. 
xpr,  844,  1908.    KiuuuiOM.— Ibjd.,  840. 

Pinaahia  {Pindsk^iu,  'bald  eagle').  A 
Bubphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Ho&oan  m  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 42, 
1896. 

Pinawan  ('windy  place').  A  mined 
pueblo  of  the  Zofii,  about  1}  m.  s.  w.  of 


Zufii  pueblo,  on  the  road  to  Ojo  Caliente, 
N.  Mex.  The  name  has  been  associated 
with  Aquinsa,  mentioned  by  Oil  ate  in 
1598,  on  account  of  the  posrible  misprint- 
ing of  Apinawa,  a  form  of  the  name  IMna- 
wan,  but  there  is  no  other  evidence,  and 
the  ruins  have  every  appearance  of  being 
those  of  a  prehistoric  village.  For  plan 
and  description  see  Mindeleff  in  8th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  86, 1891.  (f.w.  h.) 

A'-pi-na.— Gushing  In  Proc.  Cong.  Int.  Am^r.,  vii, 
156,  1890  (or  Pi'-na-wan).  Apinaua.^Bandelier 
in  Jour.  Am.  £th.  and  Arch.,  iii,  84, 1892.  Pia- 
naua.— Peet  in  Am.  Antiq..  xvii,  852,  1895  (mia- 
print).  Pin-a-au.— FewkeH  in  Jour.  Am.  Etb.  and 
Arch.,  I,  101,  note,  1891.  Piaaaa.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man,  195,  1893.  PS-na-na.— Bandelier  in 
ReTued'Ethnog.,201, 1886.  Pin-a-aa.~Bandelier 
In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  133, 1890.  Pi'-aa-wa.— 
Gushing  in  Millstone,  x, '22,  Feb.  1885.  Pi-nanraa.— 
Ibid.,  4,  Jan.  1885.  Town  of  the  Winds.— Ibid.,  2. 
Yillag*  of  the  Winds.— Gushing,  Zufii  Folk  Tales, 
104, 1901. 

Pinbitho  (*deer  spring').  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Pi>bifb'.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
103,  1890.  Pi-Upb^ine.— Ibid.  Pin  bXtf'.  —  Mat- 
thews, Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897.  Pin  VU6*  dine'.— 
Ibid. 

Pinoert.  Little  or  nothing  exists  to 
show  that  the  Indians  had  pincers  before 
the  cominff  of  white  men,  though  the 
presence  of  this  tool  generally  among  less 
modified  tribes  ar^es  its  employment 
in  precolumbian  times,  and  specimens 
have   not  survived  because  the  elastic 

Properties  of  wood  or  horn  were  doubt- 
»8  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  pincers 
and  these  substances  easily  decay.  Tribes 
in  the  environment  of  the  prickly-pear 
{Opuntia)  handled  its  spiny  fruit  with 
pinners  made  of  a  single  piece  of  elastic 
withe  moistened  and  bent  over  into  the 
proper  form,  or  a  straight  stick  ^^ith  a 
wide  slit  extending  almost  its  entire 
length,  after  the  fashion  of  a  clothespin. 
Tribes  which  used  hot  stones  for  cooking 
or  for  the  sweat-bath  usually  handled 
them  with  pincers  of  bent  wooa  or  of  two 
pieces  of  wood  held  together  near  one 
end  with  a  ring  of  tough  splint,  or  the 
pincers  were  merely  two  sticks  held  one 
m  each  hand. 

Small  pincers  or  tweezers  were  almost 
universally  used,  on  account  of  the  cus- 
tom of  removing  coarse  hair  from  the 
body,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  primi- 
tive form  was  two  valves  of  shell  orsimply 
two  small  pieces  of  wood,  bone,  or  horn. 
Later  they  were  commonly  home-made 
of  a  bit  of  sheet-iron  or  brass,  but  the 
trader  found  the  commercial  article  a  de- 
sirable addition  to  his  stock.  The  NUak- 
yapamuk  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
have  pincers  made  of  two  pieces  of  horn, 
in  construction  like  the  pincers  for  han- 
dling hot  stones,  or  made  of  a  single  piece 
of  wood  or  copper. 

Consult  Holmes  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1900,  pi,  16,  33,  1901;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus,  If  at.  Hist,  i,  pt.  iv,  p.  227,  May 
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Pinder  Town.  A  settlement  formerly 
on  Flint  r.,  Ga.  Woodward,  in  1817, 
stated  that  the  Indians  were  *  *  Chehaws," 
in  which  event  the  settlement  was  proba- 
bly a  part  of  Chiaha  on  Chattahoochee 
r.  There  was  also  a  Chiaha  on  Flint  r., 
perhaps  identical  with  Pinder. 
Fnlemmr'ft.— Woodward,  Reminisc.,  166,  1859. 
Pinder  Town.— Ibid. 

Pine  Log  (from  the  native  name  Na'ts- 
asAfl^tlUflytf  *pine  foot-log  place').  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  creek 
of  the  same  name  in  Bartow  oo.,  Ga. 
Pine  Loff.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  144,  1887.  ITa'te-atdn'tianyl— 
Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  527, 1900. 

Plneshow.  A  Dakota  band,  probablv 
of  the  W^ahpeton,  named  from  tne  chief. 
They  numbered  150  in  1820,  and  lived  on 
Minnesota  r.,  15  m.  from  its  mouth. 
Puiiaoiolra.— Coues  in  Pike.  Exped.,  i,  86,  1895. 
Peneohon.— Ibid.  Penlchon.— Ibid.  Pinohon.— Ibid. 
(French  form).  Perition.— Ibid.  Pinohow.— Ibid, 
raeohon.— Ibid.  Pineshow'sband.— Moroe,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  865,  1822.  Piniohon.-<k>Qes,  op.  cit. 
Pinneehaw.—Ibid.  Taookoquipeeoeni.—Ibid.  Tako- 
pepeahane. — Ibid. 

Pineshnk.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  branch  of  Pearl  r.,  Winston  co.,  Miss. — 
Gratschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  108,  1884. 

Pingitkalik.  A  winter  settlement  of 
^lulirmiut  Eskimo  InK.  Melville  penin. — 
Lyons,  Priv.  Jour.,  403,  1824. 

Pingniihnk.  A  Sidarumiut  Eskimo 
village  on  Seahorse  id.,  Arctic  coast, 
Alaska;  pop.  29  in  1880. 
Ptncoahiiffanm.— Brit  Adm.  chart  (1882)  cited  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  499. 1906.  Pinniaha- 
famint.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1892.  PLioahii- 
ragin.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884. 

Pinhoti  (Pvn^'hdtij  from  pinua  turkey, 
kUtHj  hdtiy  *home':  'turkey  home').  A 
former  Upper  Creek  town  in  the  s.  part 
of  Cleburne  co.,  Ala.,  a  short  distance  e. 
of  Oakfuskee.  The  trail  from  Niuyaka  to 
Kawita  old  town  passed  through  it. 
Pia-e-hoo-te.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  60,  1848. 
Pin'-h6ti.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  L^.,  1. 142. 1884. 
Turkey-Home.— Ibid.  Turkey  Town.— Pickett,  Hist 
Ala.,  II,  298, 1851. 

Pinini  (from  PininSoSj  the  New  Mexican 
corruption  of  Spanish  PiarnSoSy  *piff- 
mies' ) .  A  mythic  tribe  to  which,  accord- 
ing to  San  Felipe  tradition,  is  attributed 
the  slaughter  or  msaiy  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  former  Cochiti  town  of  Kuapa  in 
New  Mexico,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  pueblo  was  permanently  abandoned. 
The  Cochiti  themselves  assert  that  the 
destroyers  of  the  ancient  settlement  men- 
tioned were  the  Tewa. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  166,  1892.  See 
Ishluayene. 

Pininioanyii  ( *  place  of  the  corn-flour* ). 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  on  a  knoll  in 
a  valley  about  2  m.  s.  of  Puye  and  3  m.  s. 
of  Santa  Clara  cr.,  on  the  Pajarito  plateau, 
Sandoval  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  Duilt  of 
volcanic  tufa  blocks,  roughly  dressed,  its 
ground-plan  forming  a  large  rectangle 
about  150  by  210  ft.  The  pueblo  proba- 
bly antedated  the  great  Puye  settlement 


by  many  years.  See  Hewett  in  Bull.  32 
B.  A.  E.,  1907.  (B.L.H.) 

Piniqnn.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  at  San  Fran; 
Cisco  Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande,' 
in  Coahuila,  Mexico,  in  1704,  with  the 
Xarame,  Payuguan,  Siaban,  Siaguan, 
Pataguo,  and  Apache.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Minican.— Baptiflmal  Rec.  1706,  MS.  Pinlqau.— 
Ibid.,  1704. 

Pinnokas.  Mentioned  by.  Schoolcraft 
(Travels,  viii,  1821)  as  one  of  the  tribes 
seen  by  Lahontan  on  his  imaginary  jour- 
ney up  **Longr.'*  in  1703.  Misquoted, 
and  the  name  mtended  not  determinable. 

Pirn.  Slender  cylindrical  pieces  of 
pointed  and  headed  bone,  shell,  wood, 
nom,  and  metal  were  made  by  the  In- 
dians for  special  purposes  as  well  as  for 
ordinary  fastening,  in  many  instances 
awl-like  worked  lK>ne8,  found  in  ancient 
sites,  were  blanket  fasteners  such  as  are 
used  by  the  N.W.  coast  -tribes,  and  prob- 
ably such  pins  were  common  among 
tribes  that  wore  robes  and  blankets. 
Pins  also  were  employed  in  joinerv,  in 
the  fastening  of  bags  and  tent  naps, 
for  stretching  skins  in  dr3dng,  and  as 
pickers  for  the  pipe.  Until  recentl  v  they 
were  stuck  in  holes  made  in  the  lobe  and 
rim  of  the  ear  hj  a  number  of  tribes  s. 
of  the  MiflsissippL  and  nose  and  ear  pins 
were  seen  by  explorers  among  California 
and  Oregon  tnbes.  Large  and  small 
pins  of  shell  have  been  found  in  sites  in 
the  £.  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  (Holmes, 
Putnam).  Thorns  serve  as  pins  among 
the  Ntlakyapamuk  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  ( Teit ) .  The  most  general  use  of  the 
pins  was  as  a  support  for  the  plumes  worn 
m  the  hair.  A  pin  was  used  by  the  Es- 
kimo for  closing  wounds  in  game  to  pre- 
vent loss  of  blood,  which  is  a  delicacy 
among  thispeople. 

Consult  Holmes  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  £. ,  213, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii, 
1879;  Smith inMem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
VII,  pt  ii,  424,  1900;  Teit,  ibid.,  i,  pt  iv, 
187,1900.  (w.H.) 

Pintados  (so  called  by  the  Spaniards  be- 
cause of  their  custom  of  tattooing  or  paint- 
ing their  bodies ) .  A  tribe,  some  members 
of  which  visited  Fray  Marcos  de  Niza  while 
at  Matape,  a  town  of  the  Eudeve  in  cen- 
tral Sonora,  Mexico,  and  who  claimed  to 
live  E.  of  that  place.  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  v,  133,  1890)  has  been  una- 
ble to  determine  whether  the  original 
narration  refers  to  the  custom  of  tattooing 
or  painting;  if  the  latter,  he  is  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  they  were  Pima  or  So- 
baipUri;  otherwise  they  are  not  identifi- 
able. 

Painted  Indiana.— Baiidelier,6p  cit,  138.  PintadL— 
Niza  (1539)  in  Ramusio.  Nay.  et  Viaggi.  in,  857. 
1565  (Italian  form).  Pintadoa.— Niailn  Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  ui.  440, 1600. 
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Rataba*.  A  Saponi  town  yisited  by 
Lederer  in  1670;  according  to  Lawson 
(Hist  Car-,  1709),  the  residence  of  the 
"king." 

PintM  (* confluence  o!  Pin  river').  A 
village  of  the  Nikozliautin  on  Stuart  lake, 
Brit.  CoL,  at  the  mouth  of  Pintce  r.; 
pop.  42  in  1906. 

Pfaibj.— Harmon.    J<mr.,    206,    1820.     Ftntoe.— 
Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Can.,  x,  109. 1892. 

Piatbloeeo.  A  former  Creek  town  on 
Pinthlocco  cr.,  in  Cooea  cp.,  Ala. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 
1899. 

PintUta  {Pin^'tirats).  A  Pdute  band 
fonnerly  living  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
8. 1.  Nev.;  pop.  47  in  1873. — Powell  m 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  50,  1874. 

Ffaitoa  (Span. :  '  the  piebald  onee ' ) .  A 
tribe  livins  in  1757  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
Bio  Grande,  opposite  Reynosa,  in  Texas. 
Across  the  river,  in  Tamaulipas,  lived  the 
Alapagnemes  (Pedro  de  Estrada,  in 
Cuervo,  Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archivo 
GesLf  Hist,  Lvi).  At  the  same  time  a 
part  of  the  tribe  was  under  a  mission  at 
the  villa  of  San  Fernando,  near  by.  In 
1780  Gabello  said  they  were  at  the  mis- 
Fionof  Nuevo  Santander  (Rep.  on  Coast 
Tribes,  MS.  in  B^xar  Archives).  The 
tribe  was  reported  to  have  been  always 
peaceful.  (h.b.b.) 

Pinutgu  (Pl^niktgiify  *Penateka"  Coman- 
che* ) .  A  contemptuous  term  applied  by 
the  Cheyenne  to  those  of  their  own  tribe 
who  remained  quiet  during  the  outbreak 
of  1874-75.  (j.  M.) 


ity:  some  were  of  a  single  piece,  others 
had  detachable  stems.  The  pipe  most 
widely  distributed  was  a  straient  tube, 
usuallv  plain  on  the  outside,  but  occa- 
sionally elaborately  ornamented.  The 
rudest  pipes 
of  this  ty 


r.— Dorsev  in  Field  Columb.  Miw.  Pub.  108, 
«2.1«6. 

PlojS^  A  prehistoric  Tewa  pueblo  at 
the  site  of  the  village  of  Los  Luceros  (now 
called  L]fden)  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  present  inhabitants  of  San 
Juan  claim  it  as  one  of  their  ancient  set- 
tlements, whence  their  ancestors  settled 
in  the  localitv  which  th^  to-day  occupy. 
CouotH  Bandelier  (1 )  in  Ritch,  New  Mex., 
202,1886,  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  63, 
1892. 

Romiago.    See  CMert,  WiUiam, 

Pipe,  Captain.    See  Ilopocan, 

Pipea.  A  tube  in  which  tobacco  was 
smoked  is  to-day  called  a  pipe.  Some 
pipes  were  straight,  others  curved;  still 


CAUFORNM;  SCIiPCNTINE.      (lcmotm,  tk  IN-) 

others  had  a  bowl  at  a  right  angle  to  the 
stem,  and  in  certain  instances  the  angle 
was  acute;  some  pipes  had  two  or  more 
bowls  or  stems.  In  North  America  the 
ebape  of  pipes  varied  according  to  local- 

545^-Bull.  30,  pt  2-07 17 
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were  made 
from  the  leg-' 
boneofadeer 
or  other  animal,  and  were  often  reenforced 
with  a  piece  of  rawhide,  which,  wrapped 
on  wet,  contracted  in  drying  and  thus 
aided  in  pre- 
venting the  Done 
from  splitting. 
The  tubular 
stone  pipe  had 
one  end  enlarg- 
ed to  hold  the  tobacco,  the  stem  being 
inserted  in  the  opposite  end.  Pipes  of 
this  form  had  necessarily  to  be  smoked 
by  throwing 
back  the  head, 
a  position 
which  had  a 
tendency  to 
cause  the  to- 
bacco to  be  drawn  into  the  mouth,  to 
prevent  which,  in  some  localities,  a  small 
pellet  of  pottery  was  often  inserted  in 
the  bowl.  The 
cloud-blower  of 
the  Pueblos  is  a 
straight  tubular 
pipe,  varying  from 
a  few  inches  to  a 
foot  in  length. 
Those  of  small  size  are  usually  made  of 
clay  in  the  same  manner  as  pottery. 
Large  cloud-blowers  are  usually  made 
of  stone, 
and  do  not 
differ  in 
form,  dec- 
oration, or 

use    from      jouthcnn  Fonm;  SreATiTi.     (uenotm,  »  in.) 

those    of 

clay.  This  form  of  pipe  is  used  solely  for 
ceremonial  purposes,  the  smoke  being 
blown  to  the  cardinal  directions  by  medi- 
cine-men. 
Though 
there  is 
evidence 
of  reeds 
or  other 
tubeB  hav- 
ing been 
used  for 
inhaling  smoke  for  medicinal  purposes 
prior  to  the  Christian  era  in  Europe,  there 
IS  little  doubt  that  the  tobacco  pipe,  now 
common  over  the  world,  is  of  American 
origin.  Kpes  were  made  of  pottery, 
wood,  bone,  metal,  or  stone,  or  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  of  these  mate- 
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rials.  Many  pipes  have  figares  delicately 
enffraved  on  tneir  surfaces;  others  have 
ela!x>rately  carved  or  modeled  human 

and  other 
figures  on 
or  forming 
the  bowl  or 
the  stem.  A 
striking 
character- 
is  ti  c  of 
pipes  is 
that  fig- 
ures on  stems  or  bowls  from  a  given  area 
commonly  face  in  one  direction.  Some 
pipes  are  diminu- 
tive,  weighing 
scarcely  an  ounce ; 
others  weigh  sev- 
eral  pounds. 
Pipes  of  great  size 
have  been  found, 
suggesting  use  on  special  occasions,  as  to 
seal  a  treaty  or  otner  important  agree- 
ment. In  every 
community 
there  were  ar- 
tisans who  pos- 
sessed special 
skill  in  pipe 
making,  and 
there  were 
sources  of  sup- 
ply the  owner- 
ship of  which 
was  recognized 
and  respected.  The  material  most  com- 
monly used    for   pipes  was    soapstone, 
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though  many  other  stones,  many  of  them 

incapable  of  resisting  great  heat,  were 
also  employed, 
even  for  tne  most 
elaborate  speci- 
mens. The  ca- 
pacity of  the  pipe 
1x)wl  varied  m 
different  localities 
and  at  different 
periods;    some 

would  hold  but  a  thimbleful  of  tobacco, 

others  would  contain  an  ounce  or  more. 

The  most  diminutive 

pipes  now  used  are  those 

of  the  Alaskan  Eskimo. 

Those    of    the    greatest 

capacity  are  the  fiat- 
bottomed  monitor  pipes,    "'"(tttfoTH.^i^NT''"* 

found  along  the  Atlantic 

coast  and  inland  to  Ohio  and  Tennessee. 

Among  many  Indian  tribes  the  pipe  was 


NoiTTH  Carolina;  Chlorite, 
(lenoth,  ai  in.) 


held  in  great  veneration.  Some  pipes 
were  guiutied  by  a  specially  appomted 
official  and  were  kept  Jn  fur  with  the 
greatest  care  in  specially  designated  tents, 
or  contained  in  a  case  made  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  palladium  (q.  v.)  of  the  Ara- 
paho  is  a  flat  stone  pipe  which  has  been 

seen    hy    only        

one  white  man 
(Mooney  (1)  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  961, 1896,  (2) 
in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthrop.  Ass'n, 
I,  no.  6,  1907; 
Scott  in  Am.  An- 
throp., IX,  no.  3,  1907).  Certain  of  their 
dance  pipes  are  also  flat,  1.  e.  the  stem 
and  the  bowl  are  in  the  same  plane. 

The  word  "calumet"  fq.  v.)  was  early 
employed  as  the  name  of  a  dance.  Mar- 
quette referred  to  the  calumet  in 
1675,  not  onljr  in  the  latter  sense, 
but  also  as  a  pipe.  Father  Biard, 
in  1616,  ana  Father  Hennepin, 
in  1679,  applied  the  term  to  the 
pipe,  in  wnich  sense  it  is  still 
employed.  Various  early  writ- 
ers reier  to  a  calumet  of  peace 
and.one  of  war,  the  former  being 
white,  the  latter  red.  Lafitau 
( Moeurs  des  Ameriquains,  ii,  327, 1724)  re- 
lere  to  the  calumet  as  a  true  altar  where 
sacrifice  was  made  to  the  sun;  he  also 
speaks  of  the  calumet  of  peace.  The 
bowl  of  the  calumet  pipe  of  the  Sioux 
is  at  a  right 
angle  to  the 
stem,  and 
has  a  solid 
projection 
extending 
in  front  ol 
the  bowl. 
In  the  older  _  r  x 

NEW  York;   STALAQMfTE.       ILCNQTH,  4  IN.) 

specimens 

of  this  type  high  polish  and  carved 
figures  are  unusual;  with  modem  ex- 
amples, however,  high  polish  is  com- 
mon and  the  stems  are  often  elaborately 
carved.  In  compara- 
tively recent  time  in- 
laying became  usual, 
geometrical  or  animal 
ngures  being  cut  in 
the  stone  into  which 
thin  strips  of  lead  were 
inlaid. 

Pipestems  are 
straight,  curved,  or 
twisted;  round  or  flat;  long  or  short. 
Elaborate  ornaments  for  the  stems  have 
been  said  to  be  made  by  the  women  with 
beads,  porcupine  quills,  feathers,  hair, 
etc.,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  put 
on  by  the  men.    The  design  of  the  pipe 
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was  characteristic  of  the  tribe  using  it 
and  was  readily  recoenized  by  friends  or 
enemies.  George  Catling  after  whom  pipe- 
stone  was  named  (see  CatliniU),  truth- 
My  flays  that  the  stems  of  pipes  were 
oured  m  many  ingenious  forms,  auite 
staggering  the  unenlightened  to  guess  now 
thej  were  bored  until  the  process  was  ex- 
plained. The  simplest  way  was  to  split  a 
suitable  piece  of  wood  lengthwise,  remove 
the  heart,  and  glue  the  two  parts  together 
again.  One  of  the  most  elaborately 
modeled  of  all  the  varieties  of  American 
pottery  pipes  is  that  found  in  the  region 
formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  Iro- 
quois. The  pot- 
tery was  usually 
burned  hard  and 
the  bowls  elabo- 
rately ornament- 
ed with  fifl:ures 
of  birds  ana  ani- 
mals. In  one 
specimen  both 
bowl  and  stem 
are  covered  with 
a  number  of  hu- 
man faces;  an- 
other is  in  form  of  the  head  and  neck  of  a 
bird,  probably  a  pieeon,  the  beak  proiect- 
ing  above  the  bowl  on  the  side  farthest 
from  the  smoker,  the  bowl  being  formed 
of  the  bird's  head  and  the  stem  repre- 
senting the  neck.  Another  graceful  speci- 
inen  is  in  the  form  of  a  snake.  Stone 
pipes  also  were  found  in  this  region,  in- 
cluding those  of  marble  of  a  rich  saffron 
color.  North  of  the  Iroauois  area,  ex- 
tending from  Labrador  to  tne  Eocky  mts. , 
there  is  found  a  pipe  of  uniform  pattern, 
the  bowl  of  which,  having  the  form  of  an 
>com,  rests  on  a  keel-like  base  which  has 


Tin.) 
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<^  to  five  holes  bored  through  its  nar- 
jowestpart,  one  of  which  was  designed  for 
holding  a  string  attached  to  the  stem  to 
prevent  it  from  oeing  lost  in  the  snow,  the 
^'thers  for  the  suspension  of  ornaments. 
The  Alaskan  Eskimo  pipe  is  of  peculiar 
^pe  and  apparenUy  owes  its  ori^n  to 
Asiatic  influence.  The  bowl,  made  of 
Ductal,  stone,  bone,  or  ivory,  holds  but  a 
PJDch  of  tobacco,  while  tlie  large  curved 
Jcni  often  consists  of  two  pieces  of  wood 
held  together  by  rawhide.  Some  of  these 
pipes  have  small  plates  set  in  their  stems 
which  can  be  opened  for  the  purpose  of 
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cleaning  or  to  collect  the  liquid  in  order 
to  mix  it  with  fresh  tobacco.  Some  Es- 
kimo pipes  are  made  from  walrus  or  fossil 
ivory,  and  are  elaborately  engraved  with 
fishinff  and  hunting  scenes.  Pipes  of 
this  character  are  now  made  for  sale,  as  is 
the  case  with  very  elaborately  carved 
specimens  made  by  the  Uaida  and  Tlin- 
git.  Among  the  many  American  pipes 
none  is  more  remarkable  than  those 
belonging  to  the  biconical  type,  found  in 
Canada  and  along  the  Mississippi.  Some 
of  these  are  perfectly  plain,  others  are 
elaborately  carved  in  imitation  of  men 
and  animals.  The  term  ' '  biconical ' '  has 
been  employed  for  the  reason  that  both 
bowl  and  stem  perforations  are  of  cone 
shape,  the  smaller  end  of  the  cones  meet- 
ing at  approximately  the  center  of  the 
specimens,  at  a  right  angle  to  each  other. 
The  most  artistically  finished  of  all 
American  pipes  are  those  of  the  mound 
typ6,  of  which 
^uier  and  Davis 
(Ancient  Monu- 
ments, 152, 1848) 
found  more  than 
200  in  a  single 
mound  in  Ohio. 
These  pipes  ap- 
parently were 
smoked  without 
stems,  although  they  show  no^marks  of  the 
teeth.  The  stems  as  a  rule  are  not  orna- 
mented, though  the  bowls  are  carved 
with  great  skill  in  imitation  of  birds^ 
frogs,  turtles,  beaver,  men,  etc. 

Another  typical  and  delicately  fash- 
ioned stone  pipe  is  found  in  the  middle 
Atlantic  states;  it  has  a  flat  base,  the 
bowl  being  generally  but  not  always  at  a 
right  an^le  to  the  stem.  The  bowl,  which 
is  laige  m  comparison  with  other  pipes 
from  this  section,  is  rarely  ornamented 
but  is  usually  hignly  polished. 

The  tomahawk  or  hatchet  pipe  is  made 
of  metal;  it  is  provided  with  an  eye  to 
receive  a  handle,  and  a  sharp  blade  for 
use  in  cutting  wood  or  as  an  offensive 
weapon.  The  poll  of  the  hatchet,  shaped 
like  an  acorn,  is  hollow  and  has  a  hole 
in  the  base,  connecting  with  an  opening 
extending  through  the  helve,  through 
which  the 
smoke  was 
drawn.  Many 
of  these  pipes 
were  inlaid 
with  silver  in 
ornamental  de- 
sign.  These 
tomahawk  or 
hatchet  pipes 
largely  displaced  the  stone  pipe  and  the 
atone  ax,  relieving  the  natives  of  much 
weight  while  traveling.    Who  first  made 
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use  of  the  metal  tomahawk  it  is  im- 
possible to  say;  but  from  the  shape  of 
the  blade  it  is  probable  that  the  crescent 
form  was  of  Spanish  origin,  the  blade 
resembling  the  lily  was  of  IVench  deri- 
vation, while  the 
simple  hatchet 
was  English,  for 
each  of  these  na- 
tions armed  their 
Indian  allies  with 
KENTUCKY;  ui«.To«.  (lenoth,  those  fflost  effoct- 
ive  weapons. 
There  are  unique  types  of  pipes  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  some 
of  which  appear  to  have  followed  copjjer 
originals  and  some  to  have  been  m- 
fluenced  by  Euro- 
pean models.  In 
Maryland  shell- 
heaps  there  has  been 
found  a  typje  of  pipe, 
to  which  it  is  difficult 
to  assign  a  date,  re- 
sembling the  trade 
pipes  that  were  made 
m  large  quantities 
in  England,  France. 
Italy,  Holland,  and 
Germany  to  supply 
the  demand  dunne 
the  early  colonial 
period,  many  of  the  Ti  "^n""*/.'*™'  '^'^ 
latter  bemg  distm- 
guishable  by  designs  or  initials. 
SmokinQj  Tobacco. 

Consult  McGuire,  Pipes  and  Smoking 
Customs,  Rep.  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.,  1897,  and 
authorities  therein  cited;  Abbott,  (1) 
Prim.  Indus., 
1881;  (2)  in 
Surv.  W.  100th 
Merid. ,  vii, 
1879;  Beau- 
champ  in  Bull. 
N.Y.  State  Mus., 
IV,  no.  18,  1897; 
Berlin  in  Proc. 
and  Coll.  Wyo. 
Hist,  and  Geol.  Soc,  ix,  1906;  Dorsey 
and  Voth  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub., 
Anthrop.,  in,  no.  1, 1901;  Morgan,  League 
of  the  Iroquois,  1904;  Palmer  in  Bull.  2, 
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S.  W.  Soc.  Archfieol.  Inst.  Am.,  1905; 
Scott  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  3,  1907; 
Smith  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  viii,  no.  1,  1906; 
Squier  and  Davis  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  i, 
1848;  Archaeol.  Kelps.  Ontario,  app.  to  Rep. 
Minister  of  Education;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
of  Tenn.,  1897;  West,  Aborig.  Pipes  Wis., 
1905.  (j.  D.  M.) 


Pipestone.    See  Catlinite, 

Pipiaoa.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Arizona,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Piptittewa.  A  popular  name  for  Chima- 
phUa  umbelkUaf  first  mentioned  by  Dr 
B.  S.  Barton,  in  his  Collections  towards 
a  Materia  Medica  of  the  United  States 
(1798),  and  since  variously  corrupted  to 
pkipsessiwaf  pdseva^  pipmseway,  etc.  The 
plajit  once  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  as 
a  lithontriptic  among  some  of  the  Wood 
Cree,  who  raised  it  to  the  dignity  of  an 
animate  object  and  spoke  of  as  mpiswi- 
kweUf  'it  reduces  it  (stone  in  the  bladder) 
to  very  fine  particles.'  Pipsissewa  beer 
is  a  decoction  of  Chimaphila^  with  the  ad- 
dition of  sugar  to  sweeten  it,  ginger  to  fla- 
vor it,  and  yeast  to  produce  fermentation. 
This  drink  has  been  used  in  scrofulous 
affections.  (w.  b.  q.) 

Piqotha.  The  Hide  Carrying-strap  clan 
of  the  Hopi. 

Hide  8tntp  elan.— Votb,  TraditlonB  of  the  Hopi. 
22,1905.    Piqe'iha.— Ibid.,  37. 

Piqna  (contr.  of  Bi-co^^-tha,  of  indefi- 
nite meaning,  but  referring  to  ashes). 
One  of  the  five  principal  divisions  of  the 
Shawnee.  Their  villages  at  different  peri- 
.  ods  were  Pejjuea,  in  Pennsylvania;  Lick 
Town,  on  Scioto  r.  in  Pipkaway  co.,  Ohio; 
Piqua,  on  Mad  r.,  and  Piqua,  on  Miami  r., 
Ohio.  On  being  driven  from  the  last 
place  by  the  Kentuckians  they  removed 
to  Wapakoneta  and  St  Marys  r.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Bi-eo-we-tha.— W.  H.  Shawnee  in  Gulf  States  Hist. 
Ma«r.,  I,  415,  1903.  Paquea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  I,  90, 1851.  Peoawa.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 
189,  1836.  PeeuwW.— Heckewelder  quoted  by 
Brinton,  LenapeLeK.,80,1885.  PAcoweu.— Hecke- 
welder,  ibid.  PSkuegi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS., 
B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Shawnee  name,  plural  fonn).    Pe- 

Sea.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  I,  pi.  27,  1861. 
ekawa.— Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  109, 1824.  PLokaway.— 
Harmar  (1790)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  105, 
1832.  Piokawee.— Harris.  Tour.,  in.  111,  1805. 
Piekawee.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxii.  1798.  Pioo- 
weo.— Heckewelder  quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape 
Leg.,  80,  1885.  Pioque.— La  Tour,  Map,  1784. 
Pikeweu.— Johnston  (1819)  quoted  by  Brinton, 
Lenape  Leg.,  30, 1885. 

Piqua.  The  nam  e  of  two  or  more  former 
Shawnee  villages  in  Ohio,  occupied  by 
the  Piqua  division  of  the  tribe:  (1)  The 
earlier  town,  which  was  the  birthplace 
of  the  noted  Tecumtha,  was  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  Mad  r..  about  5  m.  w.  of 
the  present  Springfiela,  in  Clark  co.  It 
was  destroyed  bv  the  Kentuckians  under 
Gren.  G.  R,  Clark  in  1780,  and  never  re- 
built, the  Indians  removing  to  the  (Great) 
Miami  r.,  where  they  established  two 
new  towns  known  as  Upper  and  Lower 
Piqua.  (2)  Upper  Piqua  was  on  Miami  r., 
3  m.  N.  of  the  present  Piqua  in  Miami  co. , 
and  on  the  site  of  the  former  Miami  town 
of  Pickawillaneej  q.  V.  (3)  Lower  Piqua 
was  a  smaller  village  on  the  site  of  the 
great  town  of  that  name.  Both  vitla^res 
wer^  within  the  territory  ceded  by  th^ 
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treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795,  after  which 
tbeSluiimeei^tiiBd  toWapakoneta.  See 
Howe,  Hist.  CSolL  Ohio,  1896-98.  For 
eponyms  see  IHcruOf  above.  (j.  m.) 
Imitft6k«way.—Flmt,Ind.WarB,  181, 1833.  Kk- 
km-HazziuLr  (1790)  quoted  by  Kupp,  West. 
Pom..«pp-227.1»l6. 

Krof.    Formerlv  one  of  the  principal 
Poebio  tribes  of  5iew  Mexico,  which  in 
the  early  part  of  the  17th  centurv  com- 
prised two  divisions,  one  inhabiting  the 
Kio  Grande  valley  from  the  present  town 
of  San  Mardal,  Socorro  co.,  northward 
to  within  aboat  50  m.  of  Aibuquerqae, 
where  the  Tigoa.  settlements  b^an;  the 
^ther  division,  sometimes  called  Tompi- 
it*  and  Salineros,  occupying  an  area  e. 
of  the  Rio  Grande  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
^t  lagoons,  or  aalinafi,  where  tney  ad- 
Joined  the  eastern  g^roup  of  Tigua  settle- 
^fienia  on  the  s.      The  western  or  Rio 
Grande  branch  of  the  tribe  was  visited 
by  members  of  Coronado's  exx)edition  in 
IWO.  by  Chamuscado  in  1580,  by  Espejo 
j      in  1583  (who  foand  them  in  10  villages 
alooe  the  river  and  in  others  near  by^, 
by  Oilate  in  1598,  and  by  Benavides  m 
1621-30,  the  latter  stating  that  they  were 
in  14  pueblos  along  the  river.    Judging 
from  the  nunaerous  villa^^  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Atripuy     (q.   v.)  mentioned  by 
Ofiate,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  app1ie<l  to   the  range  of  the  Rio 
Grande  division  of  the  Piros,  Benavides' 
number  does  not  seem  to  be  exaggerated. 
The  establishment  of  missions  among  the 
Piros  beg^n  in  1626.     In  that  year  the 
most  souttierly  church  and  monastery  in 
New  Mexico   were   built  at  Senecd  by 
Arteaga   and  Zufii^   (to  whom  are  at- 
tributed  the  planting  of  the  first  vines 
and  the  manufacture  of  wine  in  this  re- 
gion), and  during  the  same  year  missions 
at  Sevilleta,  Socorro,  and  probably  also 
at  Alamillo  were  founded.    It  is  not  im- 
prol>able  that  the  Piros  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
althoneh  said  to  number  6,000  in  1630, 
were  fuready  seriously  harassed  by  the 
persistent   hostility  of  the  Apache,  for 
Sevilleta  had  been  depopulated  and  de- 
Btroyed.  by  fire  "in  consequence  of  inter- 
tribal wars"  prior  to  the  establishment 
of   the  missions,  and  was  not  resettled 
until  about  1626.    Moreover,  the  14  vil- 
la^pes   along  the    Rio  Grande   occupied 
l>y  the  Piros  in  1630  were  reduced  to  4 
h&lf  a  century  later.     "This  was  due  not 
only  to  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  to 
gather  their  flock  into  larger  pueblos," 
Ba.ys  Bandelier,  "but  also  to  tne  danger 
to    which   these  Indians  were  exposed 
from  the  Apaches  of  the  'Perrillo*  and 
the  *Oila,'  as  the  southern  bands  of  that 
restless  tribe  were  called." 

The  area  occupied  by  the  Piros  of  the 
Salinas  extended  from  the  pueblo  of  Abo 
R.  K.  to  and  including  the  pueblo  of  Tabira, 
commonly  but  improperly  called  "Gran 


Quiyira,"  adistance  of  about  25  m.  The 
habitat  of  the  eastern  Piros  was  even 
more  desert  in  character  than  that  of  the 
eastern  Tigua,  which  bounded  it  on  the 
N.,  for  the  Arroyo  de  Abo,  on  which  Abo 
pueblo  was  situated,  was  the  only  peren- 
nial stream  in  the  region,  the  inhabitants 
of  Tabira  and  Tenalw  depending  entirely 
on  the  storage  of  rain  water  for  their  sup- 
ply. In  addition  to  the  3  pueblos  named, 
it  IS  not  improbable  that  the  now  ruinea 
villages  known  by  the  Spanish  names 
Pueblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado,  and 
Pueblo  de  la  Parida  were  among  the  11 
inhabited  settlements  of  the  Salinas  seen 
by  Chamuscado  in  1580,  but  at  least  3 
of  this  number  were  occupied  by  the 
T^^ua.  Juan  de  Oftate,  in  1598,  also 
visited  the  pueblos  of  the  Salinas,  and  to 
Fray  Francisco  de  San  Miguel,  a  chaplain 
of  OfSate's  army,  was  assi^ed  the  Piros 
country  as  part  of  his  mission  district. 
The  headquarters  of  this  priest  being  at 
Pecos,  it  is  not  likely  that  much  active 
mission  work  was  done  among  the  Piros 
during  his  incumbency,  which  covered 
only  about  3  years.  The  first  actual  mis- 
sions among  the  Piros  pueblos  of  the 
Salinas  were  established  in  1629  by  Fran- 
cisco de  Acevedo  at  Abo  and  Tabira,  and 
probably  also  at  Tenabo,  but  before  the 
massive- walled  churches  and  monasteries 
were  completed,  the  village  dwellers  of 
both  the  Salinas  and  the  Rio  Grande  suf- 
fered so  seriously  from  the  depredations 
of  the  Apache,  that  Senecu  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  as  well  as  everv  pueblo  of 
the  Salinas,  was  deserted  oefore  the 
Puebb  insurrection  of  1680.  Prior  to 
the  raid  on  Senecu  by  the  Apache  in 
1675,  6  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  village 
were  executed  for  the  massacre  of  the 
alcalde-mayor  and  4  other  Spaniards. 
Probably  on  account  of  the  fear  with 
which  the  Spaniards  were  known  to  be 
regarded  by  the  Piros  after  this  occur- 
rence, they  were  not  invited  by  the 
northern  Pueblos  to  participate  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards  in  1680; 
consequently  when  Otermin,  the  gov- 
ernor, retreated  from  Santa  F^  to  El  Paso 
in  that  year,  he  was  joined  by  nearly  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Socorro,  Sevilleta,  and 
Alamillo.  These,  with  the  former  occu- 
pants of  Senecu,  who,  since  the  destruc- 
tion of  their  village  by  the  Apache  had 
resided  at  Socorro,  were  afterward  estab- 
lished in  the  new  villages  of  Socorro, 
Texas,  and  Senecu  del  Sur  in  Chihua- 
hua, on  the  Rio  Grande  Inflow  El  Paso, 
where  their  remnants  still  survive.  In 
attempting  to  reconquer  New  Mexico  in 
the  following  year,  Otermin  caused  Ala- 
millo to  be  Dumed,  because  the  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  fled  on  his  approach. 
Only  3  families  remained  at  Sevilleta 
when  the  Spaniards  retreated,  but  these 
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had  departed  and  the  paeblo  wae  ahnost 
in  ruins  on  their  return  in  1681. 

The  entire  Piros  division  of  the  Tanoan 
family  probably  numbered  about  9,000 
early  in  the  17th  century.  Of  these,  only 
about  60 individuals  are  known  tosurvive. 

Living  with  or  near  the  Piros  of  the 
Salinas  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries 
were  a  band  of  Jumano  (q.  v.)i  a  semi- 
nomadic  tribe  of  which  little  is  known. 
The  proximity  of  these  Indians  to  the 
Piros  pueblos  led  to  the  error,  on  the 
part  of  cartographers  of  that  period,  of 
confounding  the  Jumano  and  Piros,  hence 
the  references  on  many  early  maps  to  the 
**Humanos  de  Tompiros."  etc. 

Following  is  a  hst  of  Piros  pueblos, 
so  far  as  known,  all  of  them  being  now  ex- 
tinct with  the  exception  of  Senecu  del  Sur, 
while  Socorro  has  become  "Mexican- 
ized":  Abo,  Agua  Nueva,  Alamillo,  Bar- 
rancas, Qualacu,  San  Felipe,  San  Pascual, 
Senecu,  Senecu  del  Sur  (also  Tigua). 
Sevilleta,  Socorro  or  Pilabo,  Socorro  del 
Sur,  Tabira,  Tenabo,  Teypana,  Tenaquel. 

The  followine  pueblos,  now  extmct, 
were  probably  also  occupied  by  the  Piros: 
Amo,  Aponitre,  Aquicabo,  Atepua,  Ay- 
qui,  Calciati,  Canocan,  Cantensapue,  Cun- 

?uilipinoy,  Encaquiagualcaca,  Huertas, 
'eixoloe,  Pencoana,  Penjeacu,  Pesquis, 
Peytre,  Polooca,  Pr^uey,  Pueblo  Blanco, 
Pueblo  Colorado,  Plieblo  de  la  Parida, 
Pueblo  del  Alto,  Queelquelu,  Quialpo, 
Quiapo,  Quiomaqui,  Quiubaco,  Teca- 
hanqualahamo,  Teeytraan,  Tercao,  Texa, 
Teyaxa,  Tohol,  Trelagu,  Trelaquepu, 
Treyey,  Treypual,  Trula,  Tuzahe,  Vuma- 
hein,  Yancomo,  Zumaque. 

The  following  jpuebfos,  now  also  ex- 
tinct, were  inhabited  either  by  the  Piros 
or  the  Tigua:  Acoli,  Aggey,  Alle,  Amaxa, 
Apena,  Atuyama,  Axauti,  Chein,  Cizen- 
tetpi,  Couna,  Dhiu,  Hohota,  Meiia,  Quan- 
quiz,  Salineta,  San  Francisco,  San  Juan 
Bautista,  Xatoe,  Xiamela,  Yonalus. 

Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Par 
pers,  Am.  ser.,  iv,  236-253, 268-292, 1892; 
Lummis,  Land  of  Poco  Tiempo,  283-310, 
1893.  See  also  Chealo,  Puebha,  Salineros 
Tanoan  Family,  Tigua,  Tompiros,  Tula- 
haco,  (p.  w.  H. ) 

Biroros.—Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii,  61,  1667.  Hortenot.— 
Proebel,  Seven  Years'  Travel,  868, 1869 (=  ♦north- 
erners,' «o  named  because  inhabiting  the  region 
of  El  Paso  del  Norte;  may  also  refer  to  Tigua). 
Pioos.— Benavldes  (1680)  misquoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  163,  1889  (Piros,  or).  Pir.— 
Senex,  Map.  1710.  Pira.— Benavides,  Memorial, 
14,1630.  Piri.— Sanson,  I'Am^rique  map,  27, 1657. 
Piij.— Linschoten,  Description  de  I'Am^rique, 
map  1,  1638.  Piros.— Benavides,  Memorial,  14, 
1630.  Piruai.— Ladd,  Story  of  New  Mex.,  15, 1891. 
Pjnros.— Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  2,  1632.  Biros.— 
Vllla-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  860,  1748.  Tiika- 
hon.— Gat^het,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1885 
(=  '  southern  Pueblos ':  Isleta  Tigua  name  for  all 
Pueblos  below  their  village ;  cf.  Tutahaco). 

Pisa  ( Pi^-sa,  *  white  sand ' ) .  A  clan  of 
the  Lizard  (Earth  or  Sand)  pnratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 


Pifoata^ua.  A  former  small  tribe  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
living  on  Piscatagna  r.,  the  boundary  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  Hampshire.  Their 
principal  village,  also  called  Piscataqua, 
seems  to  havel^^  near  the  present  Dover, 
Stafford  co.,  N.  H.  For  the  Maryland 
form  of  the  name^  see  Qmoy,  and  also 
Putootatmy,  following.  (j.  m.) 

Pascataquas.— Barstow,  New  Hamp.,  22,  1858. 
Paaoatowayet.— Oookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
GoU.,  1st  s.,  I,  149,  1806.  I^Msataooaek.— Smith 
(1616),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  yi,  107, 1887.  >isoataqiiaa.— 
Sullivan,  ibid.,  Ist  8.,  ix,  210, 1804.  Pisoataquau- 
kes.— Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tnbes, 
V,  228, 1866. 

Pitoataway.  A  former  Conoy  village 
situated  on  Piscataway  cr.,  in  Prince 
Greorge  co.,  Md..  the  residence  of  the 
Conoy  chief  at  the  time  of  the  English 
occupancy  of  Maryland  in  1634.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  mission,  established 
in  1640,  but  was  abandoned  two  years 
later  through  fear  of  the  Conestoga.  A 
garrison  was  stationed  there  in  1644. 
Piscataway  is  seemingly  identical  with 
Kittamaquindi  (q.  v. ),  which  received  its 
name  from  a  resident  chief.  (c.  t.  ) 

Pascataway.— White,  Relatio  Itineria,  82,  1874. 
Paooatawaye.— Ibid.,8S.  Pa8oato«.-~Ibid.,  76.  PIs- 
oattoway.— Bozman,  Hist.  Md.,  ii,  290, 1837. 

Pischenoaf .  A  people  met  by  Tonti  in 
1686  (Margry,  Dec,  iii,  557,  1878}  be- 
tween the  Natchez  and  the  Quimpiasa 
tribes  on  the  Mississippi,  who  chanted 
the  calumet  to  them  because  they  were 
**gun-men.'* 

Ploh6iio.—I>oaay  (CO.  1688)  quoted  by  Shea,  Dlscov. 
Miss.,  226, 1&)2.  Tiohenos.— McRenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  III,  82, 1854. 

Piiha  (Pi^-ca),  The  Field-mouse  clan 
of  the  Asa  phratry  of  the  Hopi.— Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Piihaug.  Defined  by  the  Standard 
Dictionary  (1895)  as  a  young  or  female 
surf-scoter  ( (JEdemia  perspicUlata) :  appar- 
ently identical  with  the  Massachuset 
a'pishauOf  widgeons,  given  by  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet.,  249,  1903),  a  plural  form, 
the  singular  of  which  is  a*pish{a)f  or 
apifh\  (a.  f.  c.) 

Piihla-ateima  {IVshJa  dteuna,  *  those  of 
the  northernmost' ).  A  phratnr  embrac- 
ing the  Aingshi  (Bear),  Kalokta  (Her- 
on or  Crane),  and  Tahluptsi  (Yellow 
wood)  clans  of  the  Zufii.         (p.  h.  c.) 

Pishqnitpah.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  living  in 
1805  on  the  n.  side  of  Columbia  r.  at 
Muscleshell  rapid  and  wintering  on  Tap- 
teal  (Yakima)  r..  Wash.  They  num- 
bered 2,600  f  1,600?),  in  71  mat  houses, 
subsisted  by  hunting  and  fishing,  and  did 
not  flatten  their  heads  so  much  as  the 
tribes  farther  down  the  river.  They  are 
described  as  of  good  stature^  "pleasantly 
featured,"  and  well  proportioned.  Both 
men  and  women  rode  well.  The  women 
wore  skirts  reaching  to  the  knees,  long 
l^;gings  and  moccasins,  and  large  robes. 
Mwney  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  739,  1896) 
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regards  them  as  probably  identical  with 
the Pisko  band  of  the  Yakima,  (l.  f. ) 
PSMbaaitp^— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iii, 
1S7. 1905.  Ftehqnit^.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
u,  222,  1814.  Piahquitpaws.— Ibid.,  28.  Piahquit- 
N«t.~Ibid.,  II,  819,  1817.  PiM|ititpalis.— Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  370, 1822.  Pisquitpaki.— Dome- 
D^  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  448, 1860. 

Piskakanakii  {ApMkdkdkiSj  maffpie, 
lit 'small  raven.* — Hewitt).  ACreeband 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  Tinder  mtn., 
XorthweetTer.,  Canada,  in  1856.  They 
occupied  30  earth  lodges  and  log  cabins, 
and  cultivated  small  patches  of  com  and 
potatoes;  during  the  winter  they  hunted 
oafialoand  traded  the  hides  to  the  Hud- 
eon's  Bay  Co. — Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  237,  1862. 

Pkktret    See  Piesharet, 

Piikitang.  An  unidentified  Algonqnian 
tribe  or  wmd  formerly  living  near  the 
Nipiseing  in  Canada. 

nikatuf.-Jes.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  XLV.  106, 1890. 
Rik^.-^es.  Rel.  1653,32, 1868. 

Hiko  (*  river  bend ' ) .  A  Yakima  band 
occupying  a  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yakima  r.  between  Toppenish  and  Setass 
ere.,  on  the  Yakima  res.,  Wash. 

Piipisawioliaslia  (* prairie-dog  people') . 
A  band  of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 
KjWitt-wiiaia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
l»7.  Pi^isa-witoaoa.— Ibid. 

Piipogntt  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians, probably  Nauset,  in  1674  (Bourne, 
1674,  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  i, 
198, 1806).  It  seems  to  have  been  in  w. 
Barnstable  CO..  Mass.,  near  Buzzards  bay, 
and  may  be  identical  with  Pocasset 

PiaqneiLo.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal.,  probably 
Santa  Rosa,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  Colec  Doc  Fla.,  186, 
1857. 

Piaquowt  (probably  from  the  Yakima 
gbio,  *  bend  m  the  river  * ) .  Originally  a 
Salish  tribe  on  Wenatchee  or  Pisquows  r. , 
a  western  tributary  of  the  Columbia  in 
the  present  Kittitas  and  Okanogan  cos., 
Washington.  Gibbs  states  that  by  1853 
they  were  so  lai^ly  intermarried  with 
the  Yakima  as  to  have  almost  lost  their 
identity.  Gibbs,  Hale,  and  most  subse- 
quent authors  have  employed  the  term 
hi  a  collective  sense.  The  former  made 
itinclude  '*the  Indians  on  the  Columbia 
between  the  Priest's  and  Ross'  rapids  on 
the  Pisquouse  or  Winatshapam  r. ,  the  En- 
te-at-kwu,  Chelan  lake,  and  the  Methow 
or  Barrier  r."  The  Pisquows  proper  or 
the  remnant  of  them  are  now  on  the 
Yakima  res..  Wash.  Their  bands  were 
Camiltpaw,  Siapkat,  Shallattoo,  Shan- 
wappom,  Skaddal,  and  Squannaroo.  See 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  736, 1896. 
«koM.-WUke8,  West  Am.,  104.  1849.  Pisoa- 
*«•• -Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  Ist 
««m174,1860.  Plwjaoiu.— DuflotdeMofras,Expl., 
"^  3^  1844.  Pisehoole.— Steyens  (1856)  in  H.  R. 
g-Poc.  37.  34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  65,  1857.  Pis- 
«5a— Irving,  Astoria,  map,  1849.  Piaoooi.—Hale 
«  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  210,  1846.  Piskwas.— 
Q«U*tIn  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  20, 1848, 


Piskwaas.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
71,1856.  Pisqaoas.— Hale,op.cit..224.  Pisquoosa.— 
U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  xii,  961,  1868.  Piss-oaws.— 
Ross,  Adventures.  290, 1847. 

PiMEooae.  The  chief  villase  of  the 
Pissasec  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.  above  the  present 
Leedstown,  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va. 

Pisaoaok.— Simons  In  Snrith  (1629).  Va.,  l,  186, 
repr.  1819.    Pissaooaok.— Smith,  ibid.,  map. 

Pisiasao.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacv  living  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Rappahannock  r.  in  King  George  and 
Westmoreland  cos.,  Va.  They  formed 
pjwt  of  the  Matchotic  tribe.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  was  Pissacoac. 
Pl8Wtf6ok.-^mlth  (1629).  Va,.  i,  map.  repr.  1819. 
Piaaaasaok.— Simons,  ibid.,  185.  Piaaaasaaa.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816  (misprint). 

PiMuh  (^cognate  with  Chippewa  ptjl^f 
'lynx.' — \V.  J. ).  A  gens  of  the  Abnaki. 
Paso.— J.  D.  Prince,  Infn,  1905  (modem  St  Fran- 
cis Abnaki  form).  Piii*.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906 
(Chippewa  form).    Pn-sah'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 

PiatoMn.  A  Clallam  village  on  Pysht 
r.,  Wash.,  which  flows  into  Juan  de  Fuca 
strait.  Starling  erroneously  states  that 
the  '*  Macaws  and  Pist-chins  speak  the 
same  language." 

Piaht.— Eels  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887,  608,  1889. 
Piahtot.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  450,  1864. 
Piaht8t.~U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  800, 1873.  Piat-ehia.— 
Starling  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  170, 1862.  Piat  ohiaa.— 
Ibidem. 

Pitao.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Pima 
on  the  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.,  visited  by  Father 
Garc^in  1770  ( Arricivita,  1791,  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz.  andN.  M.,  387, 1889).  Cf. 
Petaikuk, 

Pitahanerat  (*  down  stream,'  or  'east.' — 
Grinnell).  One  of  the  tribes  of  the  Paw- 
nee confederacy.  The  French  spoke  of 
them  as  Tapage  Pawnee,  and  in  a  treaty 
with  the  U.  S.  in  1819  the  tribe  is  desig- 
nated as  Noisv  Pawnees.  The  Pitahaue- 
rat  always  placed  their  villages  toward 
thoE.,  or  downstream,  from  the  Chaui,  and 
are  spoken  of  as  the  lower  villages.  At 
one  time  the  tribe  lived  on  Smoky  Hill 
r.,  w.  Kans.,  and  later  rejoined  their 
kindred  on  Loup  r..  Nebr.,  where  their 
reservation  was  estaolished  in  1857.  In 
1876  they  were  removed  to  Oklahoma, 
where  they  now  live.  Their  lands  have 
been  allotted  in  severalty,  and  they  are 
citizens  of  the  U.  S.  In  their  village 
organization,  customs,  and  beliefs,  they 
did  not  differ  from  the  other  Pawnee. 
According  to  Grinnell  the  tribe  is  divided 
into  the  Pitahauerat  proper  and  the  Kar 
warakish.  (  a.  c.  p.  ) 

Hoiaj  Pawneaa.— Treaty  of  1819  in  U.  S.  Stat.,  vii, 
172, 1846.  Pawnee  Tappage.— Trea  ty  of  1849  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat..  647, 1873.  rawaee  Tappaha.— Treaty  of 
1868,  ibid.,  650.  Pawnee  Tappaye.— Treaty  of  1§34, 
ibid. ,  648.  Pa-tii-ha'-ne-rat.— M  organ  in  Smithson. 
Cont.,  XVII,  196,  1871.  Pethahanerat— Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,  630,  1878.  Pethowerats.— 
Ibid.  Pe-tou-we-ra.— Ixjng,  Exped.  Rocky  Mt*.,  ii, 
Ixxxv.  1823.  Pit-a-hau'-e  rat.— Dunbar  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  IV, 251, 1880.  PitahawiraUL— Sanssouci 
qaoted  by  Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  vi,  381, 
1892  (prob.  Omana  notation  of  Pawnee  name). 
Pitavlrate  Kolsy  Pawnee,— Treaty  of  1819  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  645, 1878.  Tapage.— Parker.  JonH^ 
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nal,  51,  1840.  Tapahowenit->Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  218, 
1861.  Tapai6.~Qnimell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories, 
240,1889.  Tappa.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  218, 1861.  Tap- 
pftffe.— Long,  Exped.  Rockv  Mts.,  i,  851, 1823.  Tap- 
Mfe  Pawnee.— Irving,  Ind.  Sketches,  ii,  18,  ItiSo. 
Tappaye  Pawnee.— Treaty  of  1834  In  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  649, 1878  ( misprint) .  Witah£wi#at£.— La 
Flesche  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
VI,  418, 1892  (Omaha  name). 

Pitahauerat  On&  of  the  two  divisionB 
of  the  Pitahauerat,  or  Tapaje  Pawnee,  the 
other  being  the  Kawarakish.— Grinnell, 
Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  241,  1889. 

Pitahay.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuil- 
tec^,  met  by  Maesanet  (Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espana,  XXVII,  94,  MS.),  in  1691,  11 
leagues  e.  of  middle  Nueces,  r.,  Texas,  to- 
gether with  Pacuache,  Payavan,  Patavo, 
ratsau,  and  other  tribes.         (h.  e.  b.) 

Pitas.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  Naestra  Seflora 
de  los  Dolores  de  la  Ponta,  at  Lampazos, 
NuevoLeon. — OrozcoyBerra,  Geog.,  303, 
1864. 

Pitaya  (local  contraction  of  pUahaya, 
the  fruit  of  the  Cereus  giganteus,  and  the 
cactus  itself).  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  in  s.  Arizona,  in 
1744.--Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Pitohibonrenik.  A  tribe  or  supposed 
tribe  formerly  residing  near  the  e.  side  of 
James  bay,  Canada;  probably  a  band  of 
the  Cree. 

Pitohibouoonni.— La  Tour  Map,  1784.  Pitohiboue- 
ooni.— La  Tour  Map,  1779.  PitehibSreailc^res. 
Rel.  1660,  11, 1858.  Pitehiboutoimibuek.— Jes.  Rel. 
for  1672,  64, 1868. 

Pitohlynn,  Peter  Perkini.  A  prominent 
Choctaw  chief  of  mixed  blood,  bom  at 
the  Indian  town  of  Hushookwa,  Noxubee 
CO.,  Miss.,  Jan.  30,  1806;  died  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  Jan.  17, 1881.  His  father, 
John  ritchljmn,  was  a  white  man  and  an 
interpreter  commissioned  by  Gen.  Wash- 
ington; his  mother,  Sophia  Folsom,  a 
Choctaw  woman.  While  still  a  boy,  see- 
ing a  partially  educated  member  of  his 
tribe  write  a  letter,  he  resolved  that  he 
too  would  become  educated,  and  although 
the  nearest  school  was  in  Tennessee,  200 
m.  from  his  father's  cabin,  he  managed 
to  attend  it  for  a  season.  Returning  home 
at  the  close  of  the  first  quarter,  he  found 
his  people  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the 
general  Government.  As  he  considered 
the  terms  of  this  treaty  a  fraud  upon  his 
tribe,  he  refused  to  shake  hands  with 
Gen.  Jackson,  who  had  the  matter  in 
char^  in  behalf  of  the  Washington  au- 
thorities. Subsequently  he  entered  an 
academy  at  Columbia,  Tenn.,  and  finally 
was  graduated  at  the  University  of  Nash- 
ville. Although  he  never  changed  his 
opinion  r^ar(ung  the  treaty,  he  oecame 
a  strong  friend  of  Jackson,  who  was  a 
trustee  of  the  latter  institution.  On  re- 
turning to  his  home  in  Mississippi,  Pitch- 
iynn  became  a  farmer,  built  a  calun,  and 


married  Miss  Rhoda  Folsom,  a  Choctaw, 
the  ceremony  being  performed  by  a  Chris- 
tian minister.  By  nis  example  and  influ- 
ence polygamy  was  abandoned  by  his 
people.  He  was  selected  by  the  Choctaw 
council  in  1824  to  enforce  the  restriction  of 
the  sale  of  spirituous  liquors  according  to 
the  treat3rof  Doaks  Stand,  Miss.,  Oct.  18, 
1820,  and  in  one  year  the  tra£S  c  had  ceased. 
As  a  reward  for  his  services  he  was  made 
a  captain  and  elected  a  member  of  the 
National  Council,  when  the  United  States 
Government  determined  to  remove  the 
Choctaw^  Chickasaw,  and  Creeks  w.  of 
the  Mississippi.  His  first  proposition  in 
that  body  was  to  establish  a  scnool,  and, 
that  the  students  might  become  familiar 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  white 
people,  it  was  located  near  Georgetown, 
Ky.,  rather  than  within  the  limits  of  the 
Choctaw  country.  Here  it  flourished  for 
many  years,  supported  by  the  funds  of 
the  nation.  Pitchlynn  was  appoint^ 
one  of  the  delegation  sent  to  Indian  Ter. 
in  1828  to  select  the  lands  for  their  future 
homes  and  to  make  peace  with  the  Osajsie, 
his  tact  and  courage  making  his  mission 
entirely  successful.  He  later  emigrated 
to  the  new  reservation  with  his  people 
and  built  a  cabin  on  Arkansas  r.  Pitch- 
lynn was  an  admirer  of  Henry  Clay,  whom 
he  met  for  the  first  time  in  1840.  '  He  was 
ascending  the  Ohio  in  a  steamboat  when 
Mr  Clay  came  on  board  at  Maysville. 
The  Indian  went  into  the  cabm  and 
found  two  farmers  earnestly  ensaged  in 
talking  about  their  crops.  After  1  istening 
to  them  with  great  delight  for  more  than 
an  hour,  he  turned  to  his  traveling 
companion,  to  whom  he  said:  *'If  that 
old  farmer  with  an  ugly  face  had  only 
been  educated  for  the  fiw,  he  would  have 
made  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  this 
country."  He  soon  learned  that  the 
*  *  old  farmer '  *  was  Henry  Clay.  Charles 
Dickens,  who  met  Pitchlynn  on  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Ohio  r.  in  1842,  ^ves  an  ac- 
count of  the  interview  in  his  American 
Notes,  and  calls  him  a  chief;  but  he  was 
not  elected  principal  chief  until  1860. 
In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Washington 
to  protect  the  interests  of  his  tribesmen, 
especially  to  prosecute  their  claims  against 
the  Government.  At  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Civil  War  Pitehlynn  returned  to  In- 
dian Ter.,  and  although  anxious  that  his 
people  should  remain  neutral,  found  it 
impossible  to  induce  them  to  maintain 
this  position;  indeed  three  of  his  sons  es- 
poused the  Confederate  cause.  He  him- 
self remained  a  Union  man  to  the  end  of 
the  war.  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  Confederates  raided  his  plantation  of 
600  acres  and  captured  all  his  cattle, 
while  the  emancipation  proclamation 
freed  his  100  slaves.  He  was  a  natural 
orator,  as  his  address  to  the  President  at 
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the  White  House  in  1855,  his  speeches 
before  the  congressional  committees  in 
1868,  and  one  delivered  before  a  dele- 
gation of  Quakers  at  Wasliinffton  in  1869. 
abundantly  prove.  In  1865  ne  returned 
to  Washin^n,  where  he  remained  as  the 
agent  of  his  people  until  his  death,  de- 
voting attention  chiefly  to  pressing  the 
Choctaw  claim  for  lands  sold  to  the  United 
States  in  1830.  In  addition  to  the  treaty 
of  1820,  above  referred  to,  he  signed  the 
treaty  of  Dancing  Eabbit,  Miss.,  Sept.  27, 
1830,  and  the  treaty  of  Washington,  June 
20,  1855;  he  also  witnessed,  as  principal 
chief,  that  of  Washington,  Apr.  28, 1866. 
Pitchlynn's  first  wife  having  died,  he 
married,  at  Washington,  Mrs  Caroline 
Lombardy,  a  daughter  of  Godfrey  Eck- 
loff,  who  with  two  sons  and  one  daughter 
survive  him,  the  children  by  the  first 
marriage  bavingdied  during  their  father's 
litetime.  Pitchlynn  became  a  member 
of  the  Lutheran  Memorial  Church  at 
Washington,  and  was  a  regular  attendant 
mitil  his  last  illness.  He  was  a  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Masonic  order,  and 
on  his  death  the  funeral  services  were 
conducted  in  its  behalf  by  Gen.  Albert 
Pike.  A  monument  was  erected  over 
his  grave  in  Congressional  Cemetery  by 
the  Choctaw  Nation.  In  1842  Pitchlynn 
was  described  by  Dickens  as  a  handsome 
man,  with  black  hair,  aquiline  nose, 
broad  cheek-bones,  sunburnt  complexion, 
and  bright,  keen,  dark,  and  piercing 
eyes.  He  was  fairly  well  read,  and  in 
both  speaking  and  writing  used  good 
English.  He  was  held  in  high  esteem 
boUi  by  the  members  of  his  tnbe  and  by 
all  his  Washington  acquaintances.  See 
also  I^nman,  Recollections  of  Curious 
Characters,  1881.  (c.  t.) 

Pitchumon.    See  Persimmon, 

PithlkwntsUna  (Pi^V-kwH-tH-aus^).  A 
former  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ui,  230,  1890. 

Pitie.  A  settlement  of  the  Soba  on  the 
Rio  Altar  in  n  .  w.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was 
a  visita  of  the  Spanish  mission  Caborca 
from  prior  to  1701,  with  313  inhabitants 
in  1730,  and  the  seat  of  a  presidio  estab- 
lished about  1753-54.  The  name  was 
nibeequently  changed  to  Altar.  A  writer 
in  1702  (Doc  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  138, 
139,1857)  says:  '*This  rancheria  [SobaJ 
ifl  called  Pitc^uin  in  the  Pima  tongue  be- 
cause there  is  the  junction  of  the  two 
rivers  of  Tubutama  and  that  of  San  Ig- 
nacio."  Rivera,  in  1730  (Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884),  classifies  it  as  a 
poeblo  of  the  Pimas  Altos. 
VfttividAd  Pitiqni.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  614. 1884.  FiquitiiL—Kino 
(1»6)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th8.,  l,  268, 1856.  Pitlc.— 
Anza  (1774)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz.  andN.Mex., 
9B,  m9.  8*.  IHego  de  Pitqain.— VenegftB,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I.  map,  1759.  8«b  Di«po  de  Pitavdbi.— Ibid., 
301  (misprint) .  Soba.  -  Writer  ca.  1702  in  Doc.  Hist. 
MexlTith  s.,  V,  138-9, 1857. 


Pitiktaiijaiig.  A  smmner  village  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Repulse  bay,  n. 
extremity  of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  446,  1888. 

Pitkaehi.  One  of  the  northern  Yoknts 
(Mariposan)  tribes  of  s.  central  Calif  omia, 
on  the  s.  side  of  San  Joaquin  r..  below 
Millerton,  their  territory  thus  adjoining 
that  of  the  Chukchansi  (Powers  in  Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  370,  1877;  Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  915,  June  16,  1904).  They 
were  spoken  of  in  1851  as  a  large  and  war- 
like tnbe  inhabiting  the  foothills  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  the 
Mariposa,  Chowchilla,  Fresno,  and  San 
Joaquin  (Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61,  1853). 
Pik-cak-oha*.— Barbour,  op.  cit.,  262.  Pisoatohact.— 


Taylor  In  Cal .  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.   Pit-oaoh-es.— 
Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  228, 1861.    —  • 


Pit-oat-ohM.— Sen.  Ex. 


Doc.  4, 82d  Cong. ,  spec.  aem. ,  98, 1853.  Pitoatohei.— 
Lewifl  in  IndTAff.  Rep.  1856,  252, 1857.  Pitohaok- 
Im.— Barbour,  op.  cIt.,  61.  Pit-«ueh-«t.— John- 
ston in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  6i,  32d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  22, 
1852.  Pitiaohas.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512, 
1854.  Pit'-ka-ahi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
m.aro,  1877.  Pit-kah'-aha.— Merriam  in  Science, 
zix,  916,  June  15, 1904.    Pit-kah'-ta.— Ibid. 

Pita.  Excavations  made  in  the  ground 
for  ovens,  houges,  reservoirs,  caches, 
traps,  shrines,  graves,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, are  very  generallv  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Indian  habitations,  and 
even  for  centuries  after  the  abandonment 
of  villages  traces  of  these  pits  remain. 
In  the  W.  some  tribes  still  practise  the 
custom  of  making  pits  for  various  pur- 
poses. By  reason  of  the  numerous  roast- 
ing pits  excavated  along  its  banks.  Pit 
r.  m  N.  California  and  the  Achomawi 
or  **Pit  River  Indians"  of  the  neighbor- 
hood were  so  named.  The  practice  of 
roasting  food  in  a  small  pit  (the  so-called 
Gipsy  oven)  appears  to  have  been  a 
common  one  among  Indians,  and  such 
excavations  are  probably  most  numerous 
(see  Ovens).  Within  the  habitat  of  the 
agave,  especially  in  a  Arizona  and  n. 
Sonora,  pits  several  feet  in  diameter  have 
long  b€^n  used  for  roasting  the  plants 
to  produce  mescal  (a.  v.).  The  Maidu 
of  N.  California  satnered  grasshoppers 
and  locusts,  of  which  they  were  very 
fond,  by  digging  a  large  shallow  pit  in  a 
meadow  or  flat,  and  then,  by  setting  fire 
to  the  grass  on  all  sides,  drove  the  insects 
into  the  pit;  their  wings  being  burned  off 
by  the  flames,  they  were  helpless,  and  were  • 
thus  collected  by  the  bushel  (Dixon). 
Abandoned  field  ovens  of  the  Pueblos  for 
roasting  at  once  immense  quantities  of 
f^reen  com  become  mere  pits  by  the  fall- 
ing in  of  the  earth  sides,  leaving  no  super- 
ficial clew  to  their  former  purpose.  Some 
of  the  depressions  arouna  ancient  ruins 
are  likewise  enigmatic,  although  some 
probably  were  dug  originally  as  reser- 
voirs, as  ovens,  or  for  obtaining  material 
for  adobe  (see  Adobe,  Food.  IrrigcUion). 
Storage  pita  were  in  general  use.  Such 
pits,  Sued  with  refu,9e^^  hav^J^^g,^ 
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on  the  Baam  and  Gartner  village  sites  in 
Ohio  (Mills),  and  from  them  have  been 
taken  much  material  connected  with  the 
dailv  life  of  the  people;  they  surrounded 
the  habitations  and  were  lined  with  straw 
or  bark  to  receive  com  in  the  ear  com- 
pactly laid  in,  or  shelled  com  in  woven 
bags.  The  Creek  Indians  built  lai^ 
storage  pits  in  the  around  (B&^RecepUicUSy 
Storage  and  Caches),  Quarry  pits  for  ex- 
tractmg  copper,  stone,  clay,  ocher,  tui^ 
quoise,  etc.,  have  been  observed  in  lo- 
calities where  these  substances  occur,  and 
sometimes,  as  in  the  L.  Superior  region, 
the  Flint  Ridge  deposit  in  Ohio,  and  the 
pipestone  quarry  of  Minnesota,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  of  this  sort  has 
been  done  (see  Mines  and  Quarries),  Oc- 
casionally pit  traps  were  made,  those  of 
the  Navaho  consisting  of  a  pocket  at  the 
end  of  a  cul  de  sac  of  stakes.  Burials 
were  often  made  in  pits,  in  which  some- 
times a  number  of  bodies  were  deposited 
(see  Mortuary  customs).  Cairn  j;raves 
were  formed  by  scoopine  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  placing  the  Dod}r  therein,  and 
covering  with  stones.  This  custom  had 
a  wide  range.  Pit  houses  are  compara- 
tively rare,  but  are  found  among  the 
Eskimo,  the  Maidu  of  California,  and  a 
prehistoric  tribe  of  w.  New  Mexico  (see 
iTabitalions),  Pits  were  sometimes  dug 
for  use  as  sweat  houses,  and  the  kivas 
(q.  V.)  of  the  Pueblos  were  usually  at 
least  partly  underground. 

Consult  iHxon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  pt  3,  1905;  Jones  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1885,  900,  1886;  Holmes,  ibid., 
1903.  723-26,  1904;  Hough  in  Bull.  35, 
B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Loskiel,  Hwt  Miss.  United 
Breth..  pt.  i,  108,  1794;  Mills,  Certain 
Mounds  and  Village  Sites  in  Ohio,  i,  pt.  3, 
211-22,  1907;  Powers  m  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Yarrow  in  First  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  113,  142,  1881.  (w.  h.) 

Pitaoknt  A  former  Maidu  village  near 
Roeeville,  Placer  co.,  Cal. — ^Dixonin  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  pi.  38,  1905. 

Pitted  ttonet.    See  VupstoneSf  Hammers, 

Pituarvik.  A  village  of  the  Ita  Eskimo 
on  Whale  sd.,  w.  Greenland,  where  the 
tribe  assembles  for  tiie  spring  walrus 
hunt. 

Peterftrwi.— stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  no.  9, 
map,  1902.  PeteniTak.— Markham  in  Trans. 
Ethnol. Soc.  Lond.,  129, 1866.  Peteravik.— BeflseU, 
Am.  Nordpol.  Exped.,  1898.  Petowaoh.— Boas., 
Voy.  of  Diftcov.,  1»4,  1819.  Petowaok.— Ibid.,  196. 
Pituarvik.— Kioeber  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XII.  269, 1899. 

Pivanhonkapi  (Pit^nhonkapi) ,  A  tra- 
ditionary village  about  4m.  N.  w.  of  Oraibi 
pueblo,  N.  B.  Ariz.  According  to  Hopi 
story  Pivanhonkapi  and  Hushkovi  (a.  v. ) 
were  destroyed  by  a  fire  that  had  been 
kindled  in  the  San  Francisco  mts.,  90  m. 
away,  at  the  instance  of  the  chief  of  Pivan- 
honkapi and  with  the  aid  of  the  Yaya- 
ponchatu  people,  who  are  said  to  have 


been  in  league  with  supernatural  forces^ 
because  the  inhabitants  of  Pivanhonkapi 
had  become  de^nerate  through  gambling. 
Most  of  the  mhabitants  were  also  de- 
stroyed; the  survivors  moved  away, 
occupying  several  temporary  villages 
during  their  wanderings,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen. — ^Voth,  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Hopi,  241, 1905. 

Pivipa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Opata, 
on  the  Rio  Soyopa,  a  western  branch  of  the 
Yaqui,  in  n.  b.  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog. ,  343, 1864 ) .  Pivipa  is  now 
a  civilized  rancho  of  173  inhabitants. 

Pivwani  (  Pi-vwa'-ni ),  The  Marmot  clan 
of  the  Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the 
Hopi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38, 
1891. 

Piihiki(*  Buffalo').  A  Chippewa  chief, 
often  called  Buffalo,  his  English  name, 
formerly  residing  on  La  Pointe  or  Made- 
line id..  Wis. ;  bom  about  1769,  died  Sept. 
7,  1855.  He  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  tlie 
most  distinguished  chiefs  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe  (Wis.  Hist  CoU.,  iii,  365,  1857); 
but  Warren  indicates  more  closely  the 
scope  of  his  authority  by  referring  to  him 
as  **  Kechewaishkeen  (Great  Buffilo),  the 
respected  and  venerable  chief  of  the  La 
Pointe  band  [Shaugaumikong]  and  prin- 
cipal chief  of  all  the  Lake  Superior  and 
Wisconsin  bands"  (Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  v, 
48,  1885).  In  one  instance  he  signed  a 
treaty  as  representative  of  the  St  Croix 
band,  and  in  another  in  behalf  of 
both  the  St  Croix  and  La  Pointe  bands. 
According  to  Warren  (p.  87)  he  was  the 
grandson  of  chief  Augdaweos,  which 
seems  to  have  been  also  the  name  of  his 
father.  When  BufiEalo  was  about  10 
years  of  age  his  family  removed  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
where  they  remained  two  years,  then 
went  to  Mackinaw,  there  resiaing  several 
years,  and  thence  returned  to  La  Pointe. 
But  few  of  the  important  incidents  of 
Pizhikf  s  life  are  recorded,  but  he  was  an 
informant  of  Warren,  the  historian  of 
the  Chippewa.  His  name  is  signed  to 
the  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
Aug.  19, 1825  (**Gitspee  Waskee,  le  boBuf 
of  La  Pointe" ) ;  Fona  du  Lac,  Wis.,  Aug. 
5,  1826  (**Peezhickee");  St  Peters  r. 
(Wisconsin  side),  July  29,  1837  ("Po- 
zheke");  La  Pointe,  Wis.,  Oct  4,  1842 
(**Gitchiwai8ky*');  Fond  du  Lac,  Aug. 
2,  1847  ("Ke-che-wash-keen"),  and  La 
Pointe.  Wis.,  Sept.  30,  1854  ("Ke-che- 
waish-ke").  Schoolcraft  (Personal 
Mem.,  103,  1851)  says  that  "Gitchee 
Waishkee,  the  Great  First-bom"  was 
familiarly  called  **Pezhickee,  or  the  Buf- 
falo." By  the  last  treaty  a  section  of 
land  was  granted  to  him  out  of  the  terri- 
tory then  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
Previous  to  his  death,  in  1855,  Pizhiki 
was  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 
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To  Commiaaioner  Manypenny,  who  was 
with  him  when  he  died,  ne  preeented  his 
pip  and  tobacco  poach,  deairine  him  to 
take  them  to  Wa8hing:ton.  He  was 
buried,  Sept.  9,  in  the  Catholic  cemetery 
at  La  Pointe. 

A  Chippewa  chief  of  the  St  Croix  band, 
also  named  '^Peezhickee/'  or  Buffalo, 
nmed  the  treaties  of  Prairie  du  Chien, 
wk,  Aug.  19,  1825;  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
Ang.  5,  1826,  and  St  Peters  r.,  Wis.,  July 
29,1837.  (c.  T.) 

Pkhalluwaaitthe  (Pib^/u'-w^a-ai^^g). 
A  former  Yaquina  villaee  on  the  s.  side 
of  Yaquina  r.,  Greg.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890. 

Fk^Misaewa.    See  Pipnsseuxi, 

fonner  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  m,  229, 1890. 

Plaikni(P'toiJfcnt,  ^uplanders').  A  col- 
lective name  given  by  the  Klamath  to  all 
the  Indians  on  Sprague  r.,  above  and  be- 
low Yaneks,  on  the  Klamath  res.,  s.  w. 
Or».  They  comprise  the  majority  of  the 
Modoc,  many  Klamath,  and  the  Shoeho- 
nean  Walpapi  and  Yahuskin  settled  in 
these  parts. — Gatschet  in  Cont  N.  A. 
EthnoL,  II,  pt  I,  XXXV,  1890. 
VpUaden.— GatKhet,  ibid. 

Plaquemine.    See  Persimmon, 

Plaques.    See  Receptacles, 

Playwiekey  ('town  of  the  turkey'). 
A  former  Delaware  village  in  Bucks  co.. 
Pa.  It  probably  belonged  to  the  Una- 
lachtigo  division,  and  may  have  been  on 
Neehiuniny  cr. 

nttwiklt.~Briiiton,  Lenape  Leg.,  39, 1886.  PUy- 
vidi^.— Deed  of  17S7  quoted  by  I>ay,  Penn., 

Pla^gy's  Town.  A  former  village,  named 
from  Its  chief,  which  occupied  tne  site  of 
Delaware,  Delaware  co.,  Ghio,  in  1776. 
It  belonged  to  a  marauding  band  of  In- 
dians, who  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
Mingo.  See  Butterfield,  Washington- 
Irvine  Corr.,  9.  1882. 

Plummets.  A  group  of  prehistoric  pen- 
dant^like  objects  of  stone,  bone,  shell, 
hematite  ore,  copper,  and  other  materials 
the  origin  and  use  of  which  have  been 
much  discussed  (see  Problematical  objects). 
The  name  plummet  is  applied  because  of 
the  resemblance  of  many  specimens  to 
the  ordinary  builder's  plummet,  but  the 
shapes  are  greatly  diversified,  numerous 
variants  connecting  the  well-established 
type  forms  with  other  groups  of  objects, 
as  net  sinkers,  club  h^ds,  pestles,  bird- 
stones,  boat-stones,  pendant  ornaments, 
etc  Numerous  specimens  are  rudely 
shaped,  bat  the  greater  number  are  highly 
finished  and  symmetricj  and  often  grace- 
ful in  contour.  Eccentric  forms  are  some- 
times encountered,  especiall^r  in  Florida, 
and  rather  rarely  the  body  ia  carved  to 


represent  in  formal  ^uhion  the  head  of 
a  duck.  Usually  there  is  a  shallow  en- 
circling groove;  occasionally  there  are 
two,  at  the  upper  end;  and  m  rare  cases 
one  or  more  grooves  or  ridges  encircle  the 
body  of  the  longer  specimens  at  different 
points,  giving  a  spinole-like  effect  Some 
are  grooved  at  both  ends,  while  many  ter- 
minate below  in  conicsil  or  nipple-like 
points.  A  few  are  truncated  or 
nave  a  slight  depression  at  the 
upper  end,  and  rare  specimens  of 
t$e  long  slender  variety  have  one 
side  flat  or  slightly  hollowed  out, 
suggesting  the  form  of  a  dugout 
canoe.  Perforations  for  suspen- 
sion are  observed  in  numerous 
cases,  indicating  affiliation  with 
ordinary  pendant  ornaments, 
while  some  well-flnished  speci- 
mens have  neither  grooves  nor 
perforations. 

The  nlummets  are  widely  dis- 
tributeoi  over  the  country,  occur-  coppe«; 
ring  in  great  profusion  in  Florida,  ^  ^^^.  ] ' 
in  the  Mississippi  valley,  and  in  (moom) 
California,  ana  are  often  found 
associated  with  human  remains  in  burials. 
Some  were  undoubtedly  worn  on  the 
person,  after  the  manner  of  pendant  orna- 
ments, but  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  many  of  them  were  devoted  to  magic 
and  ceremony,  be- 
ing inveetea  by 
their  owners  with 
extraordinary 
powers  as  charms, 
talismans,  amu- 
lets, fetishes,  etc, 
capable  in  one  way 
or  another  of  ex- 
erting profound  influence  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  individual,  the  society,  the 
clan,  or  the  tribe.  The  Indians  of  s. 
Califomia,  in  whose  possession  some  of 
liieee  objects  are  found,  believe  them  to 
be  helpful  in  war  and 
the  chase,  in  producing 
rain,  in  curing  the  sick, 
in  games  of  chance,  etc. 
(Henshaw,  Yates).  It 
has  been  suggested  that 
the  original  plummets 
may  have  been  net  sink- 
ers, or  other  objects 
having  at  first  only  prac- 
tical functions,  which 
in  time  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  luck  stones  or 
charms,  passing  gradu- 
ally into  general  use  as  such,  with  many 
shades  oi  significance  and  widely  di- 
vergent forms.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  aborigines  generally  are  dis- 
poned to  attribute  magical  significance 
to  all  old  worked  stones  as  well  as  to  all 
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unusual  natural  shapes.  According  to 
Dr  Wm.  Jones  the  Chippewa  re^rd 
these  objects  with  deep  veneration.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  plummet  type  was 
mdjabatvagm.  ^a  stone  (-cmn)  of  human 
attributes  (-d6d-)  that  casts  a  spell 
{mqj'),^  Its  present  name  is  shmffabd- 
wasinj  stone  of  human  attributes  lying  at 
rest  (shing-).  Kmsy  *sun,'  was  applied 
to  a  circular  disk;  and  iiJbxId  Bsis,  ^niffht 
sun  or  moon,*  to  a  crescent  perforated  at 
the  horns.  These  three  types — plummet, 
circular,  and  crescent — went  under  the 
general  name  of  ubawdnaqqnqn,  'dream 
objects.*  The  phrase  tibiid  kms  wahor 
todnqgqnit  means  'one  who  (wearing the 
crescent  as  a  necklace)  dreams  of  the 
moon,'  literally,  *one  who  wears  the 
moon  dream  object  (for  his  necklace).' 

These  objects  are  found  in  large  num- 
bers in  the  mounds  of  Florida^  and  Moore 
has  illustrated  numerous  sp^imens  in  his 
works.  The  range  of  form  is  apparently 
greater  here  than  in  any  other  section  of 
the  country,  each  of  the  several  materials 
used  bavins  given  rise  to  peculiar  features, 
although  the  elongated  plummet  ana 
spindle  shapes  prevail.  Suspension  was 
apparently  effected  by  passing  a  knotted 
cord  through  the  center  of  a  bit  of  hide, 
with  the  knot  underneath,  and  then  fold- 
ing the  margins  of  the  hide  down  over 
the  head  of  the  plummet,  where  it  was 
fastened  by  means  of  a  groove  cord.  As- 
phaltum  was  used  in  completing  the  work. 
The  occurrence  of  a  number  of  these 
plummets  of  diversified  shapes  about  the 
waist  of  a  skeleton  in  a  mound  seems  to 
indicate  that  they  had  been  attached  to 
the  girdle.  A  cache  of  12  or  more  speci- 
mens of  exceptional  beauty  of  form  and 
finish — one  carved  to  represent  a  duck's 
head — was  obtained  by  Moore  from  a 
mound  in  Brevard  co.,  Fla.  Gushing  de- 
scribes specimens  which  bear  evidence 
of  having  been  suspended  by  means  of 
filaments  attached  to  the  groove  band  and 
brought  together  in  a  knot  above. 

In  the  mound  region  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  plummets  are  mostly  of  stone  and 
hematite  ore  (Squier  and  Davis,  Fowke, 
Moorehead ) .  They  are  rare  in  the  Pueblo 
r^on,  but  many  are  found  in  California, 
and  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
their  study  ( Abbott,  Henshaw,  Meredith, 
Putnam,  Yates).  From  the  dry  bed  of  a 
small  lake  in  Sonoma  co.,  drained  for 
agricultural  purposes  in  1870,  many  hun- 
dreds of  these  objects  were  collected,  in- 
dicating their  use  either  as  sinkers  for 
fishing  lines  or  nets  or  as  offerings  to  the 
spirite  of  the  water,  the  keepers  of  the 
fish.  Perhaps  the  stones  themselves 
were  believed  to  po^ess  magical  power 
over  the  finny  tribes.  It  is  a  notewortiiy 
fact  that  a  number  of  these  objects  appear 
among  the  collections  obtained  from  sup- 


posedly very  ancient  auriferous  gravel 
deposits  in  California. 

Closely  allied  to  the  plummets  is  a 
unique  ^up  of  objects,  mostly  of  slate, 
resembling  naif-plummets.  The  small 
head,  tapering  body,  and  spike-like  base 
or  tail  suggest  somewhat  the  form  of  the 
common  uzard ;  but  the  analogy  is  rather 
closer  in  many  examples  with  the  duck- 
head  plummets,  which  have  one  flat  side. 
Although  some  are  slightly  grooved  at 
the  top  for  suspension,  the  presence  of  a 
flat  side  suggests  the  possibility  that  they 
were  attached  when  in  use  to  the  surface 
of  some  object,  as  a  tablet,  a  calumet,  or 
a  baton.  '  A  few  examples  of  kindred 
objects  have  the  upper  end  carved  to 
represent  the  head  of  some  mammal,  as 

Consult  Abbott,  (1)  in  U.  S.  G.  and  G. 
Surv.  West  of  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879,  (2) 
Prim.  Indus.,  1881;  Beauchamp  in  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no.  18,  1897;  Cush- 
ing  in  Proc  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxxv,  1896; 
EellsinSmithson.  Rep.  1886. 1889;  Foster, 
Prehist  Races,  1878;  Fowke,  Archaeol. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Henderson  in  Am.  Nat., 
1872;  Henshaw  in  Am.  Jour.  Archaeol., 
I,  no.  2,  1885;  Jones,  Aborig.  Remains  of 
Tenn.,  1876;  Meredith  in  Moorehead's 
Prehist.  ImpL,  1900;  Moore,  various 
papers  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1905;  Moorehead,  Prehist  ImpL, 
1900;  Peabody  in  Bull.  Mus.  Sci.  and  Art, 
Univ.  Pa.,  in,  no.  3,  1901;  Putnam  in 
U.  8.  G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid., 
VII,  1879;  Rau,  (1)  Arclueol.  Coll.  Nat. 
Mus.,  1876,  (2)  Prim.  Fishing,  18S4; 
Souier  and  Davis,  Aborig.  Mon.,  1848; 
Willoughby  in  Peabody  Mus.  Papers,  i, 
no.  6,  1898:  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus. 
1896, 1898;  Yates  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 
1889.  (w.  H.  H.) 

Po.    The  Calabash  clans  of  the  Tewa 

fueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  Ban 
Idefonso,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N.  Mex. 
That  of  Tesuque  is  extinct. 
Po-td6a.— Hodge  In  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  849, 1896 
(icWa=' people*). 
Po  ( Fo).    The  Water  clans  of  the  Tewa 

Sueblos  of  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso, 
[.  Mex. 
Fho.— Bandelier,     Delight    Makers,    879,    1890. 
Fho    doa.— Ibid.     (doa='* people').     Fo-td6a. — 
Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  852, 1896. 

PoaqneBton.    See  Poquosin, 

Poataituhtikiiteh  ( Podi-gU-uh'ii'h&t-teh^ 
*  clover-eaters').  A  Paviotso  band  for- 
merly residing  on  the  n.  fork  of  Walker 
r.,  w.  Nevada. — Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Poblazon  ( *  large  town, '  *  a  population*' ) . 
The  Spanish  name  of  a  ruineci  pueblo  on 
Rio  San  Jos6,  a  tributary  of  the  Puerco, 
in  Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  may  have 
beenKeresan. 

Pobla^n.— Emorv,  Recon.,  188.  1848.  PobUooa. — 
Bimpeon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1869,  832,  1871.  Po- 
bUMn.— Abert  in  Emory,  Recon.,  467, 1848. 
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PoealLontas  ( PocahanteSf  for  PoktiharUegUf 
a  verbal  adjective  meaning  'he  (or  she) 
is  playful,*  'sportive,'  apparently  a  cog- 
nale  of  Chippewa  pagaandisi,  contracted 
to  pagdndiMf  and  the  vowel  preceding  the 
one  dropped  lengthened  by  compensa- 
tion as  always  happens  in  such  cases. 
Tbe  aspirate  h  is  not  a  radical  element 
and  is  not  employed  in  Chippewa.  The 
Chippewa  adj.  suffix  -iti  becomes  -su  in 
the  eastern  Alffonquian  dialects.  The 
Chippewa  word  is  used  of  a  person,  male 
or  female,  who  dislikes  to  work  and  pre- 
fers to  spend  his  or  her  time  in  frivolous 
amusements.  The  root  is  adjectival  and 
trisyllabic — Gerard).  The  daughter  of 
Powhatan,  chief  of  a  group  of  Virginian 
tribes,  1595-1617.  Her  real  name  was 
Matoaka  (Matowaka),  a  word  found  also 
in  the  misspelled  form  of  Matoka  and 
Matoaks.  Tne  sole  Algonquian  root  from 
which  the  name  can  he  derived  is  m)^taw^ 
*to  play,'  'to  amuse  one's  self;'  whence 
MHawdke,  'she  uses  (something)  to  plav 
with, '  or  *  she  amuses  herself  playing  with 
(gomethine).'  It  was  undoubtedly  to  her 
innate  fondness  for  playthings,  play,  and 
frolicsome  amusement  that  was  due  the 
name  given  her  by  her  parents,  as  well 
as  the  expression  "Pokahantes"  used 
by  her  father  when  speaking  of  her 
(Gerard). 

By  reason  of  the  alleged  romance  of 
her  life,  Pocahontas  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  American  women.  Her  father's 
"dearest  daughter,"  a  mere  girl  at  the 
time,  she  is  said  to  have  saved  Capt.  John 
Smith  from  a  cruel  and  ignominious 
death  at  the  hands  of  Powhatan's  people, 
who8e  prisoner  he  then  was;  and  she 
18  credited  with  enabling  many  other 
Englishmen  to  escape  the  wrath  and 
vengeance  of  her  tribespeople.  What  the 
truth  is  about  some  of  her  alleged  ex- 
ploits can  never  be  known;  some  writers 
have  even  doubted  the  episode  with  Capt. 
Smith.  After  the  departure  of  Smith 
for  England  in  1609,  feiith  was  not  kept 
with  the  Indians  as  promised,  and 
Pocahontas,  by  the  aid  of  a  treacherous 
chief,  was  decoyed  on  board  the  ship  of 
Capt.  Argall  in  the  Potomac,  carried  off  to 
Jam^itown  ( 1612) ,  and  afterward  taken  to 
Werawocomoco,  Powhatan's  chief  place 
of  residence,  where  a  sort  of  peace  was 
effected  and  the  ransom  of  Pocahontas 
agreed  upon.  While  among  the  English- 
men, however,  Pocahontas  beid  become  ac- 
quainted with  John  Kolfe,  "an  honest 
gentleman,  and  of  good  behaviour." 
These  two  fell  in  love,  an  event  which 
tomed  out  to  the  satis&K^ion  of  everv- 
body^  and  in  Apr.  1613,  they  were  duly 
mamed,  Pocahontas  having  been  pre- 
viously converted  to  Christianity  and 
baptized  under  the  name  of  "  the  Lady 
B^becca."     Thi^  alliance  was  of  ^reat 


advantage  to  the  colonists,  for  Powhatan 
kept  peace  with  them  until  his  death. 
In  1616,  Mr  and  Mrs  Rolfe,  with  her 
brother-in-law  Uttamatomac  and  several 
other  Indians,  accompanied  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  to  England,  where,  owing  to  the  prev- 
alent misunderstanding  of  those  times 
concerning  the  character  and  government 
of  the  American  tribes,  Mrs  Rolfe  was 
received  as  a  "princess."  In  Mar.  1617, 
while  on  board  ship  at  Gravesend  readv 
to  start  for  America  with  her  husband, 
she  fell  ill  of  smallpox,  and  died  about 
the  22d  year  of  her  life.  In  July  1907,  a 
skeleton,  believed  to  be  the  remains  of 
Pocahontas,  was  unearthed  within  the 
site  of  Gravesend  Parish  church.  She 
left  behind  her  one  son,  Thomas  Rolfe, 
who  was  educated  by  his  uncle,  Henry 
Rolfe,  in  England.  Thomas  Rolfe  after- 
ward went  to  Virginia,  where    he   ac- 


POCAHONTA6.     (xMf  BooTON  HAUL  PorrnAir) 


guired  wealth  and  distinction,  leav- 
ing at  his  death  an  only  daughter,  from 
whom  was  descended,  on  the  mother's 
side,  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  (1773- 
1833).  Other  distinguished  Virginians 
are  also  said  to  claim  descent  from  Poca- 
hontas. She  was  called  Pocahontas,  Capt. 
John  Smith  says,  "because  that  tne. 
savages  did  think  that,  did  we  know  her 
real  name,  we  should  have  the  power  of 
casting  an  evil  eye  upon  her."' 

Strachey,  the  first  secretary  of  the  col- 
ony, gives  some  details  (Hist.  Trav.  Va. 
Brit.,  1849)  regarding  the  early  life  and 
marriage  of  Pocahontas  to  an  Indian 
chief,  named  Kocoum,  previous  to  her 
union  with  Rolfe. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  cited, 
consult  the  Works  of  Capt  John  Smith, 
Arber  ed.,  1884;  the  biographies  of  Poca- 
hontas by  E.  L.  Dorsey  (1906),  Rob- 
erisQn  ana  Brock  (1887),  and  Seelye  and 
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Effgleston  (1879];  Adams,  Chapters  of 
Eden,  1871;  Bnsnnell  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IX,  no.  1,  1907.     (a.  f.  c.    j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Pooan.  One  of  the  names  of  the  poke- 
weed  (Phytolacca  decandra).  also  known 
as  pocan-bush;  practically  tne  same  word 
as  puccoon  (q.  v. )  and  of  the  same  ori^, 
from  a  Virginian  dialect  of  Algonqman. 
See  Poke,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pocapawmet  A  Massachuset  village,  in 
1614,  on  the  s.  shore  of  Massachusetts 
bay.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  3ds.,  VI,  108,  1837. 

Poeaiset  (*  where  a  strait  widens  oat' ; 
cf.  Paugwiet),  A  former  Wampanoag 
village  about  the  site  of  Tiverton,  New- 
port CO.,  R.  I.,  and  Fall  River,  Mass., 
ruled  in  1675  by  the  woman  chief  Westa- 
more,  sister-in-law  of  Kins  Philijj.  A 
part  of  the  site,  within  the  boundaries  of 
Massachusetts,  was  afterward  set  aside  as 
a  reservation  under  the  name  of  Free- 
town or  Fall  River  res.,  and  contained 
59  mixed-blood  inhabitants  in  1764  and 
37  in  1848.  They  were  sometimes  also 
known  as  Troy  Indians.  Consult  Du- 
buque, Fall  River  Ind.  Res.,  1907. 
Pooaiioke.— Deed  (ca.  1638)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  60,  1848.  PooMset.— Trambull, 
Ind.  Names  Ck>nn.,  46, 1881.  PooMsett.— Records 
(1639)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  i,  88,  1866.  Pooaatitt.— 
Sanford  (1671),  Ibid.,  ii,  427,  1857.  Pokeesett— 
Deed  of  16&9  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  8, 
8, 1848.    Powakasiok.— Deed  of  1688  in  R.  I.  Col. 


Rec.,  1, 47, 1866.  Trcylndiani.— Rep. of  1866 cited 
by  Dubuque,  op.  cit.  woetamora  Inoiaaa.— Church 
(1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars,  67, 1826. 


Pooafset  A  former  village  near  the 
present  Pocasset  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.; 
perhaps  identical  with  Pispogutt. 
Pooasset. —Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  46, 1881. 
Pokeaet— Kendall,  Trav..  ii,  127, 1809.  Pokesset— 
Freeman  (1792)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i, 
231, 1806. 

PooatamoQgh.  A  village  in  1608  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  St  Marys  co., 
Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Poooon.    See  Puccoon. 

Poohotita  (Nahuatl:  *  where  there  are 
silk-cotton  trees ').  A  sacred  place  of  the 
Huichol,  containing  a  temple;  situated 
6  m.  N.  of  Santa  Catarina,  in  the  Sierra 
de  los  Huicholes,  near  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Rio  Chapalagana,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

Poehotita.— Lumholtz,   Unknown   Max.,  ii,  138, 
1902.    Raw<yapa.~tbid.  (Huichol  name). 

Poohougoula  (prob.  Choctaw:  'pond- 
lily  people*).  One  of  the  9  villages 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Natchez. — 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv,  179, 
1880. 

Poooan.    See  Puccoon. 

Pocol.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254, 1884. 

Pooomtno.  A  tribe  formerly 'living  on 
Deerfield  and  Connecticut  rs. ,  m  Franklin 
CO. ,  Mass.    Their  principal  village,  of  the 


same  name,  was  near  the  present  Deer- 
field,  and  they  were  frequently  known  as 
Deemeld  Indians.  They  had  a  fort  on 
Ft  Hill  in  the  same  vicinity,  which  was 
destroyed  by  the  Mohawk  after  a  hard 
battle  m  1666.  They  were  an  important 
tribe,  and  seem  to  have  ruled  over  all  the 
other  Indians  of  the  Connecticut  valley 
within  the  limits  of  Massachusetts,  in- 
cluding those  at  Agawam,  Nonotuc,  and 
Squawkeag.  They  combined  with  the 
Narraganset  and  Tunxis  in  the  attacks  on 
Uncas,  the  Mohegan  chief.     All  these 

1'oined  the  hostile  Indians  under  King 
i^hilip  in  1675,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  in  the  following  year  fled  to  Scati- 
cook,  on  the  Hudson,  where  some  of  them 
remained  until  about  1754,  when  they 
joined  the  Indians  in  the  French  interest 
at  St  Francis,  Quebec.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Pacamtuho.— Ft  Oranfe  conf.  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hiat,  xra.  879,  1881.  Pawuntokock.— Dareth 
(1664^ ,  ibid.,  880.  PaoamtekookM.— Albany  treaty 
(1664),  ibid.,  m,  68,  1853.  Paoomtaok.— Pynchon 
(1668) ,  ibid.,  xm,  808, 1881.  Patraatacooke.— Court- 
land  (1688).  ibid..  Ill,  662. 1858.  Paaoomtuck.— Wil- 
liams (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Boo.  ColL,  8d  s.,  1. 178, 
1825.  Paooomtaekqut— Williams  (1648),  ibid. 
Pawoompt.~Ma8on  (1648),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  Yii,  418, 
1865.  Peoomptidin.— Caulkins,  Norwich,  45,  1866. 
Peoomptok.— Diake.  Bk.  Ind.,  bk.  8,  81, 1848.  Po- 
oompheake.— Habbard  (1682)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  y,  462,  1825.  Poaoinptaok.— Mason 
(1659),  ibid.,  4th s.,  vn,  428, 1865.  Foaomtaknkea.— 
Oookin (1674),  ibid.,  Ist  s..  i.  160,  1806.  Pooom- 
took.— Addam  (1668)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  2,  79,  1848.  Peoomtnok.— Mason  {ca.  1670)  In 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  vin,  153, 1819.  Pooump- 
tooks.— Hubbard  (1682),  ibid.,  v,  462-3,  1815. 
Poeniiitaok.~Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  76. 1821.  Poeom- 
tnoks.— Macauley,  N.  Y..  n,  162,  1829  (misprint). 
Pokomtakukea.— Ibid.,  189.  Pokomtook.— Stanton 
(1676)   in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv,  715,  1883. 


Powcomptuok. — Mason  (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  VII,  418, 1865. 

Pooon.    See  Puccoon, 

Pooopaifum.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614, 
in  Maine,  probably  on  the  coast. — Smith 
(1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  vi, 
107,  1837. 

PoooMn,  Pooofin,  Poooion.    See  PoquaHn. 

Poootalifo  (Creek:  possibly  ApdkUa^ 
Idiki,  *  settlement  extenaing '  or  *  town  aita- 
ated  [there]').  The  largest  town  of  the 
Yamasi  before  the  revolt  of  1715;  situated 
in  Beaufort  CO.,  8.  C,  between  Com  bah  ee 
and  Savannah  rs.  Pocotaligo  is  now  a 
township  in  Beaufort  co.  (a.  s.  o.  ) 
Poeataliffo.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.2l75, 1836.     "^ 


talifat.— HumphrevH,  Acct.  ,97,  iVsO.  Poootaliso. — 
Mills,  8.  C,  870,  1826.  PoketaUoo.-^Sallatin  In 
Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  Soc,  li,  84, 1886. 

Podunk.  Defined  by  Bartlett  (Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  791,  1877)  as  **a  term  ap- 
plied to  an  imaginary  place  in  burlesque 
writing  or  speaking.  *  *  This  word  appears 
as  a  place  name  in  both  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts,  occurring  as  early  as  1687 
in  its  present  form,  and  in  the  forms 
Potaecke  and  Potunke  in  1636  and  1671 
respectively.  It  is  the  name  of  a  brook 
in  Connecticut  and  of  a  pond  in  Brook- 
field,  Mass.,  and  the  meadows  thereabout 
had  also  this  name.    It  is  derived  fronx 
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either  the  Mohegan  or  the  Maasachuset 
(halert  of  Algonquian.  The  word  is  iden- 
tical with  Potunky  a  Long  Island  place- 
name  which,  according  to  Ruttenber 
(Ind.  Geog.  Namee,  100, 1906),  is  preeom- 
ibly  a  corruption  of  P^ttit^ohkej  *a  neck 
or  comer  of  land  '.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Fodaak.  A  band  or  small  tribe  on  Po- 
dimk  r.,  in  Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  closely 
related  to  the  Poquonnoc.  Their  princi- 
pal village,  also  called  Podonk,  was  at  the 
mouth  of  that  river.  They  seem  to  have 
gone  oft  with  the  hostile  Indians  at  the 
close  of  King  Philip's  war  in  1676,  and 
never  to  have  returned.  (j.  m.) 

k.— Willis  (1666)  In  N.  Y,  Doc  Col.  Hlat. 


lii,121.1£83.  Podankfl.—8tile8  (1761)  in  Haas.  HisL 
Boc  OolL,  Ut  s..  X,  105. 1809.  WtndMr  Indians.— 
Meaure  (1797),  ibid.,  v,  170, 1«06. 

Pioele.  A  Chumashan  village  on  one 
of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids.,  Cal..  probably 
Santa  Roea,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Sniith,  Colec.  Doc  Fla.,  186, 
1857, 

Porto  (i\)-^-Zo).  Said  by  Powers  (Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii^  393, 1877)  to  be  a  tribe, 
related  to  the  Paiute,  on  Kern  r.  slough, 
8.  K.  Cal.,  but  it  is  more  probably  merely 
a  place  name.  The  section  mentioned  is 
in  Maripoean  (Yokuts)  territory. 

Pootry.  Most  Indian  rituals  can  be 
classed  as  poetry.  They  always  relate  to 
serious  subjects  and  are  expressed  in  dig- 
nified language,  and  the  words  chosen 
to  clothe  the  thought  generally  make 
rhythm.  The  lines  frequently  open  with 
an  exclamation,  a  woni  which  heralds 
the  thought  about  to  be  uttered.  Prose 
rituals  are  always  intoned,  and  the  deliv- 
ery brings  out  the  rhythmic  character  of 
the  composition.  Rituals  that  are  sung 
diflfer  from  those  that  are  intoned  in  that 
the  words,  in  order  to  conform  to  the 
music,  are  drawn  out  by  vowel  prolonga- 
tions. If  the  music  is  in  the  form  of  the 
chant,  but  little  adjustment  is  rec]uired 
beyond  the  doubling  or  prolonging  of 
vowels;  but  if  the  music  is  in  the  rorm 
of  the  song,  the  treatment  of  the  words 
is  more  complex;  the  musical  phrase  will 
determine  the  length  of  a  line,  and  the 
number  of  musical  phrases  in  the  song 
the  number  of  lines  to  the  stanza.  To 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  musical 
phra.se  the  vowels  in  some  of  the  words 
will  be  prolonged  or  doubled,  or  voca- 
bles will  be  added  to  bring  the  line  to  the 
measure  re<juired  by  the  music.  In  many 
instances  similar  or  rhyming  vocables  are 
placed  at  the  close  of  recurring  musical 
phrases.  This  device  seems  to  mdicate  a 
desire  to  have  the  word  sound  recur  with 
the  repetition  of  the  same  musical  phrase, 
affordmgan  interesting  suggestion  as  to 
one  of  the  possible  ways  in  which  metric 
verse  arose.  Where  vocables  are  added 
to  fill  out  the  measure  of  a  line,  or  are 
exclusively  used  in  the  singing  of  a  phrase 


or  a  song,  they  are  regarded  as  being  un- 
changeable as  words,  and  no  hberties  are 
ever  taken  with  them. 

The  same  treatment  of  words  in  their 
relation  to  the  musical  phrase  is  observed 
in  the  secular  songs  of  tribes.  In  those 
sung  by  the  various  societies  at  their 
gatherings,  or  those  which  accompany 
Uie  vocationis  of  men  or  women  in  love 
songs,  war  songs,  hunting  songs,  or  mys- 
tery songs,  the  musical  phrase  in  every 
instance  fixes  the  rhythm  and  measure, 
and  the  words  and  vocables  are  made  to 
conform  to  it.  In  many  of  these  songs 
the  words  are  few,  but  they  have  been 
carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  their 
capability  of  conveying  the  thought  of 
the  composer  in  a  manner  that,  to  the 
native's  mind,  will  be  poetic,  not  prosaic. 
Moreover,  the  vocables  used  to  fill  out 
the  measure  are  selected  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  the  thought  that  the  words 
and  music  jointly  sect  to  convey;  they 
are  flowing  when  the  emotion  is  gentle  or 
supplicating,  but  broken  and  sharp  when 
defiance  or  aggression  is  the  theme.  The 
picturesquec^uality  of  Indian  speech  lends 
itself  to  poetic  conceits  and  expressions. 
The  few  words  of  a  song  will,  to  the  In- 
dian, portray  a  cosmic  belief,  present  the 
mystery  of  oeath,  or  evoke  the  memory 
of  joy  or  grief;  to  him  the  terse  words 
project  the  thought  or  emotion  from  the 
background  of  his  tribal  life  and  experi- 
ence^ and  make  the  song  vibrant  with 
poetic  meaning. 

Many  of  the  rites  observed  among  the 
natives,  from  the  Arctic  ocean  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico,  are  highly  poetic  in  their  sig- 
nificance, symbolism,  and  ceremonial 
movements;  the  rituals  and  accompany- 
ing acts,  the  songs  whose  rhvthm  is  ac- 
centuated by  the  waving  of  feathered 
emblems,  the  postures  and  marches,  and 
the  altar  decorations  combine  to  make 
up  dramas  of  deep  significance,  replete 
with  poetic  thought  and  expression. 

The  peculiarities  of  Indian  languages 
and  the  forms  in  which  the  Indian  has 
cast  his  poetic  thought,  particularly  in 
song,  make  it  impossible  to  reproduce 
them  literally  in  a  foreign  language;  never- 
theless they  can  be  ade(]|uateTy  translated. 
In  the  poetry  of  the  Indian  are  blende<l  his 
beUefe,  social  usages,  traditions  of  ancient 
environment,  and  his  views  of  nature, 
making  a  record  of  great  human  interest. 
See  Music  and  Mtmcal  instruments. 

Consult  Gushing,  Zufii  Creation  Myths, 
1896;  Matthews,  Navaho  Night  Chant, 
1902;  Mooney,  Ghost-Dance  Religion, 
1896;  Fleteher,  (1)  The  Hako,  1904,  (2) 
Study  of  Omaha  Music,  1893,  (3)  Indian 
Story  and  Song,  1900.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Pogamoggan.  A  club,  cudgel ,  war-club : 
from  Chippewa^^am<l<7an  or  pUfrAmdaan 
(according  to  dialect),  meaning,  literally , 
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'(what  is)  used  for  striking'.  The  cog- 
nate word,  pakamdgariy  is  used  by  the 
Cree  as  a  name  for  a  hammer  or  mallet 
See  Clubs,  Tomahawks.  (w.  k.  g.) 

Pogataeut.  A  sachem  of  the  Manhaaset 
of  Lone  Id.,  who  signed  the  deed  of 
East  Hampton  in  1648.  In  the  same 
year  his  name  was  wrftten  Pov^ratasuck. 
He  was  a  brother  of  the  chief  of  the 
same  name  who  died  in  1651,  and  whose 
body,  on  the  way  to  the  grave,  was  set 
down  between  Sag  Harbor  and  East 
Hampton.  At  the  spot  where  his  head 
resteawas  made  the  **  Sachem's  Hole," 
which  was  kept  clear  by  the  Indians 
until  destroyed  in  building  a  turnpike. 
Consult  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
75,  1872;  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i,  676, 
1863.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Poggie,  Poggy.    See  Pogy,  Porgy, 

Poghaden.    See  PogUy  Pauhagen, 

Pogie.    See  Pogy,  Porgy, 

Pogonip.  A  Shoshonean  term  used  in 
Nevada  to  desi^ate  a  peculiar  fog  that 
occasionally  visits  the  mountain  country 
in  winter.  The  sun  is  obscured,  usually 
during  the  entire  day,  and  sometimes  for 
days,  while  the  air  is  charged  with  a 
heavy  fog  in  which  fine  particles  of  snow 
seem  to  be  flying.  Altnough  the  tem- 
perature may  not  be  low,  intense  cold  is 
felt  on  account  of  the  unusual  humidity 
that  prevails.  It  is  said  that  the  Indians 
greatly  fear  these  fogs. 

Pofforethapka  (Russian:  *  burnt  cap'). 
An  Ikogmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  nght 
bank  of  the  lower  Yukon,  about  20  m. 
from  Koserefski,  Alaska;  pop.  121  in  1880. 


Ofara-BhapW.— Dall.  infii  (Russian:  Moon  cap  ; 
name  applied  to  a  village  where  the  natives  made 
birdskin  caps,  for  which  Pogoreshapka  is  a  mis- 


take). Poforethapka.— PetrofT  in  Tenth  Census, 
Alaska,  12, 1884. 

Pogromnl  (Russian:  *  desolation').  An 
Aleut  village  near  Pogromni  volcano,  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Unimak  id.,  e.  Aleutian 
ids.,  Alaska.— Lutke  (1828)  quoted  by 
Baker;  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Pogy.  A  northern  New  England  name 
for  the  menhaden;  also  appli^  to  a  fish- 
ing boat.  A  trap  for  menhaden  fishing 
is  known  as  pogy-catcher.  The  word  is 
either  identical  with  porgy  (q.  v. )  or  cor- 
rupted from  poghaden,  a  variant  of  pan- 
hagen,  another  name  of  this  fish.  It  is 
spelled  also  pogie  and  poggie,    (  a.  p.  o.  ) 

Pohallintinleh  {Pohalin  HnliUj  *at  the 
squirrels*  holes.' — A.  L.  K.).  A  name 
given  by  Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
in,  370,  1877)  as  that  of  a  Mariposan 
(Yokuts)  tribe  living  a  little  n.  of  Ft 
Tejon,  near  Kern  lake,  Cal.,  but  it  is 
really  only  the  name  of  a  locality. 

PohemcomeatiL.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707  on  the  lower  Susquehanna  in  Penn- 
sylvania.— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Dav, 
Penn.,  391,  1843. 

Pohiokery.    See  Hickory. 


Pohkopopbnnk  {Puchapuchung,  'at  the 
cleft  rock.* — Gerard).  A  Delaware  vil- 
lage about  1740  in  e.  Pennsylvania,  prob- 
ably in  Carbon  co. 

Pooaapaohkanf.— Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Day, 
Penn.,  617, 1843.  Pohkopophunk.— Scull  (ca,  1737) 
quoted  by  Day,  ibid.,  475. 

Pohoi  {Po^'hoi,  'wild-sage  people*). 
The  Comanche  name  for  the  Shoshoni, 
of  whom  a  few  are  incorporated  in  the 
former  tribe;  early  referred  to  as  a  Co- 
manche band,  (j.  M.) 
Po'-hoi.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1046, 1896. 
Po-jo.— Butcher  and  Leyendecker,  Comanche 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867  (trans.  *of  the  mute 
tribe').  Trit-qfil-t*.— Ibid,  (trans,  'spare  evac- 
uators'). 

Pohomooth.  A  Micmac  village  or  band 
in  1760,  probably  in  Nova  Scotia. — Frye 
(1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s., 
X,  116,  1809. 

Pohonioki.  A  name  ftppUed  to  those 
Indians  of  th^  Mo<]uelumnan  family  who 
formerly  lived  during  the  summer  months 
in  Yosemite  valley,  Cal.  The  name  is 
derived  from  Pofwno,  the  Indian  name 
for  Bridalveil  fall  in  Yosemite  valley. 
These  people  lived  during  the  cold  season 
in  the  Sierra  foot-hills  along  Merced  r. 
Of  the  original  group  of  people  to  which 
the  term  was  appliedf  there  are  now  ( 1906) 
but  two  or  three  survivors,  (s.  a.  b.  ) 
Foaeohat.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  963,  1874, 
Opeaoohet.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Jime  8, 1860. 
Pah-huh-haoh-ii.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
82d  Cong.,  l8t  sess.,  23, 1852;  Phontoha.— Henley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  612, 1861.  Po-ha-ha-ohig.— John- 
ston, op.  cit.,  22.  Poho-neche.— Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  822,  1899.  Po-ho-ne-oheet.— Barbour  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cone.,  spec,  sess.,  252, 1853. 
PohoaeeoheM.— Bancroft,  Kat.  Races,  I,  456, 1874. 
Po-ho-aeeoh-M.— McKee  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  74,  1853.  Po-h<H 
aeioh-M.— McKee  In  Ind.  AflT.  Rep.,  223, 1851.  Po'- 
ho-ai-ohi.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  360, 
1877.'  Pohuniohe.— Savage  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  231, 1853.  Po-ko-na-tri. — 
Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Congr.. 
Ist  seas.,  80, 1857.  Powhawneohet.— Barbour  et  al . 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61, 1853. 

Pohnlo  {Po-hu^'lo,  a  species  of  herb). 
An  extinct  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo  of 
Hano,  Ariz. — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
vn,  166,  1894. 

Poiam.  A  Squawmish  village  immu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
w.  Brit.  Col. 

Pola'm.— Hill-Tout  In  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 
P'oyto.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.E.,  1887. 

PoUmuinge.  A  large  prehistoric  Tewa 
pueblo,  now  ruins,  on  the  summit  of  a 
small  but  lofty  mesa  about  1  m.  s.  of 
Chama  r.  and  4  m.  w.  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Rio  Arriba  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  pueblo  was  built  of  adobe 
and  irrecular  blocks  of  the  hea\^  black 
lava  of  which  the  mesas  in  this  region  are 
composed.  It  was  built  in  three  sections, 
about  a  court,  the  s.  side  being  open. 
There  were  two  circular  kivas  within  the 
court  and  two  outside  at  some  distance 
from  the  building.  The  site  is  strongly- 
defensive,  but  the  water  and  food  supply 
must  havo  been  precarious,  there  bem^ 
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no  poflsibility  of  agncoltnre  and  no  stream 
nearer  than  the  valley  a  mile  away.  Con- 
sult Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  33, 
1907.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Poiaona.  Plant  and  animal  poisons  were 
known  fi^eneralljr  among  the  Indians,  this 
knowledge  growing  out  of  the  familiarity 
with  the  environment  characteristic  of 
American  tribes.  Plant  poisons  were 
commonly  employed  as  an  aid  in  captur- 
ing fiah.  The  Cherokee  pounded  walnut 
b^k  and  threw  it  into  small  streams  to 
stupefy  the  fish  so  that  they  might  be 
easily  dipped  out  in  baskets  as  they 
floated  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
(Mooney).  Among  other  Southeastern 
Indians  fishing  was  carried  on  by  poison- 
ing the  streams  with  certain  roots  (a  spe- 
cies of  Tephroeia  was  most  commonly 
used),  so  tiiat  the  stupefied  fish  could  be 
secured  by  nieansof  bows  and  long-shafted 
arrows  (Speck).  Powers  says  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians:  '*  When  the  summer  heat 
dries  up  the  streams  to  sta^^nant  pools 
they  rub  poisonous  soap  root  m  the  water 
ontil  the  fish  are  stupefied,  when  they 
easily  scoop  them  up,  and  the  poison  wiU 
not  affect  tne  tough  stomachs  of  the  abor- 
igines." The  root  is  pounded  fine  and 
mixed  into  the  water;  buckeyes  were 
used  in  the  same  manner  by  both  western 
and  eastern  Indians.  Goddard  states, 
however,  that  the  Hupa  do  not  use  fish 
[loisons.  Heckewelder  says  that  the  Nan- 
tkoke  invented  fish  poison,  and  were  re- 
puted skilful  in  destroying  human  life  by 
means  of  poison.  Obviously  the  use  of 
poison  for  taking  human  life  is  a  subject 
that  yields  little  confirmatory  evidence. 
Powers  states  that  he  could  not  discover 
that  the  Indians  of  California  ''ever  used 
pcHsons  to  any  considerable  extent  to  rid 
tb^nselves  of  their  enemies;  if  they  did, 
it  was  the  old  shamans,  and  they  kept 
the  matter  a  secret."  He  also  says  that 
the  Indians  were  very  much  afraid  of 
poison.  According  to  Moonev.  among 
the  Cherokee  the  poisonous  wila  parsnip 
was  used  for  conjuration  and  poisoning, 
and  indi  viduals  are  said  to  have  eaten  it  m 
order  to  commit  suicide.  Pope  (q.  v. ) ,  the 
leader  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  insur- 
rection of  1680,  is)3aid  to  have  been  killed 
by  poison,  but  the  character  of  the  poison 
is'  not  stated.  Cushing  says  the  Zufii 
poisoned  certiun  springs  at  the  entrance 
of  their  valley  with  yucca  juice  and  cac- 
ftos  spines,  which  caused  suffering  and 
death  among  the  forces  of  Diego  de  Var- 
g»,  as  recoraed  by  the  narrators  of  his 
expedition  in  1692.  Priests  among  the 
Tokots  of  California  drank  a  decoction  of 
roots  of  Datura  melaioides  to  produce  re- 
fig^ous  frenzy f  and  this  poisonous  drink 
■nmo^mftH  caused  death  from  overdose 
(Powers).     The  Hopi,  Navaho,  and  other 
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tribes  of  the  8.  W.  are  acquainted  with 
the  poisonous  properties  of  the  Datura, 
which  the  Hopi  say  was  used  by  their 
sorcerers.  Arrow  poison  of  vegetal  and 
animal  origin  was  generall^r  known.  The 
Lipcm  Apcu^he  dipped  their  arrows  into 
the  sap  of  Yucca  anguMifolia,  which  they 
say  is  poisonous  (Hoffnian),  and  the  Ka- 
nia^iut  Eskimo  and  the  Aleut  poisoned 
their  arrows  and  lance-points  witn  a  prep- 
aration of  aconite,  by  arying  and  pulver- 
izing the  root,  mixing  the  powder  with 
water,  and,  when  it  fermented,  applying 
it  to  their  weapons  (Mason).  The  Rudo 
Ensayo  (ca,  1763)  describes  a  plant,  called 
maqo  by  the  Opata  of  8onora,  the  milk  of 
which  was  used  by  these  Indians  for  ar- 
row poison.  The  character  indicates  a 
euphorbia.  Castafieda  relates  that  a 
member  of  Coronado's  expedition  of  1540 
was  wounded  bv  a  poisoned  arrow;  "the 
skin  rotted  ana  fell  off  until  it  left  the 
bones  and  sinews  bare,  with  a  horrible 
smell.  The  wound  was  in  the  wrist,  and 
the  poison  had  reached  as  far  as  the 
shoulder  when  he  was  cured.  The  skin 
on  all  this  fell  off.'*  The  antidote  used 
was  the  juice  of  the  quince.  The  expe- 
dition lost  17  men  from  arrow  wounds 
durim^  a  punitive  raid  in  Sonora.  *  *  The  v 
would  die  in  ap>ny  from  only  a  small 
wound,  the  bodies  breaking  out  with  an 
insupportable  pestilential  stink."  Hoff- 
man says  the  Jova,  Seri,  Apache,  Black- 
feet,  Kainah,  Piegan,  and  Teton  Sioux 
employ  rattlesnake  venom.  "The  Sho- 
shoni  and  Bannock  Indians  state  that  the 
proper  way  to  poinon  arrows,  as  formerly 
practised  bv  them,  is  to  secure  a  deer  and 
cause  it  to  be  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake,  im- 
mediately after  which  the  victim  is  killed, 
the  meat  removed  and  placed  in  a  hole  in 
the  ^ound.  After  the  mass  has  become 
putnd  the  arrowpointa  are  dipped  into 
it.  By  this  method  the  serpent  venom  is 
supposed  to  be  the  most  essential  in  the 
operation;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if 
the  venom  has  time  to  fully  enter  hito  the 
circulation  in  tbe  short  interval  between 
the  time  that  the  victim  is  bitten  and 
then  killed.  If  the  method  was  actually 
practised  by  these  Indians,  as  they  afiirm 
it  was,  ana  only  for  the  destruction  of 
noxious  beasts,  the  poison  of  the  putres- 
cent matter  may  have  caused  death  by 
septicemia."  Hoffman  cites  many  other 
instances  of  the  use  of  arrow  poison  and 
concludes  that  some  of  the  Indian  tribes 
applied  to  their  arrows  harmful  substances 
which  from  observation  they  knew  were 
deadly.  McGee  asserts  that  the  Seri  did 
not  use  arrow  poison  as  such,  but  rather 
as  a  substance  which  by  mapc  i)ower  pro- 
duced death  and  that  this  power  was 
given  the  substance  through  conjuration 
employed  in  its  preparation,  though  he 
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says  the  Seri  arrow  preparation  is  * '  some- 
times septic  in  fact"  on  account  of  the 
decomposing  matter  of  which  it  is  made. 
Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 

III,  77,  1890;  Bourke  in  Am.  Anthrqp., 

IV,  74,  1891;  Chesnut  in  Cont.  U.S.Nat. 
Herb.,  vii,  3,  330,  1902;  Gushing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  331, 1896;  Goddard  in  Pub. 
Umv.  Cal.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  i,  pt  1, 
30,  1903;  Hoffman  (1)  in  Am.  Anthrop., 
IV,  67-71, 1891,  (2)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt  1,  284,  1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
248,  1873;  McGee  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
pt  1, 54, 256-59, 1898;  Mason  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1892,  666,  1893;  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1900;  Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Speck  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  293,  1907;  Winship 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  500,  502, 
1896.  (w.  H.) 

PoitokwlB.  A  former  village  of  the  so- 
called  Kalendaruk  division  of  the  Costa- 
noan  family,  connected  with  San  Carlos 
and  San  Juan  Bautista  missions,  Cal. 
Poitoiquis.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  28,  1860. 
Poytoquis.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  653,  1882. 
Poytoquix.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  896,  1887 
(at  San  Juan  Bautista).  Pytoguis.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Pojiiiiiing|^e.  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of 
the  Tewa  of  San  Juan,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  situated  at  La  Joya,  about  10  m.  n. 
of  San  Juan  pueblo,  N.N.Mex.  Thename 
is  probably  identical  with  Poihuuinge 
(q.  v.).  eft.  Foseuingge. 
Pho-jiu  Uiag-ge.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  64, 1892. 

Pojoaqne  {Po-hwa^-ki),  The  smallest 
pueblo  occupied  by  the  Tewa  of  New 
Mexico  in  recent  times;  situated  on  a 
small  eastern  tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  18  m.  N.  w.  of  Santa  F6.  It  became 
the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San 
Francisco  early  in  the  17th  century.  After 
the  Pueblo  rebellions  of  1680  and  1696  it 
was  abandoned,  but  was  resettled  with  6 
families  by  order  of  the  governor  of  New 
Mexico  in  1706,  when  it  Decame  the  mis- 
sion of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe. 
In  1760  it  was  reduced  to  a  visita  of  the 
Nambe  mission;  but  in  1782  it  again  be- 
came a  mission,  with  Nambe  and  Tesuque 
as  it«  visitas.  In  1712  its  population  was 
79;  in  1890  it  was  only  20;  since  1900  it 
has  become  extinct  as  a  Tewa  pueblo,, 
the  houses  now  being  in  possession  of 
Mexican  families.  See  Pueblos,  Tanoan, 
Tevoa.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Guadalupe.— Vlllaaeflor  (1748)  cited  by  Shea, 
Catb.  Miss.,  83, 18r)5.  Kuestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe 
de  Pojuaque.— ward  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1867,  213, 
1868.  Ohuaqul.— Ruxton,  Adventures.  196,  1848. 
Ohuqui.— Ruxton  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  6th  s., 
XXI,  84,  1850.  Oiuaque — Escudero,  Noticlas  Es- 
t^.  Chihuahua,  180, 1834.  Pigoaque.— Loew  (1875) 
in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vn,  345,  1879.  ri^ua- 
gne.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  ii,  63, 1860  (mis- 
print). Pajuaque.— Ibid.,  I,  183, 1860.  Faroifp.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Tigua  name). 
Paeuque.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv,  114.  1788. 
Pavuaque.— Meriwether  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Poc.  tJ^  34th  Con^.,  8d  sess.,  146,  1857.    Pcijod- 


que.— Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  688,  1857. 
P'Ho-suanf-fe — ^Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  260,  1890  (aboriginal  name  of  the  pueblo). 
Pofuaque.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  191,  1865.  Pogod- 
que.— Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
633, 1853.  Pohuaque.  BrUhl  in  Globus,  ly,  no.  9, 
129, 1889.  Pojake.— Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
328, 1888.  Pojanque.— Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun, 
121,  1883.  P^anquiti.— Stevenson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1880,  137,  1881.  Pojaugue.— Parke.  Map  of 
New  Mex.,  1851.  Pojoarue.— Morrison  in  Ann.  Kep. 
Wheeler  Surv.,  app.  NN,  1276,  1877.  Poloaque.— 
(Jatschet  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep.,  vn,  417,  1879. 


Poiodque.— Calhoun  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tnbes,  vi,  709,  1857.  Pojouque.— Wallace,  Land 
of  the  Pueblos,  42,  1888.    Poiuague.— Bandelier 


in  Revue  d'Ethnog.,  203,  1886.  Pojuaque.— MS. 
ca.  1715  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
V,  198,  1890.  Pokwadi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  37,  1891  (Hano  Tewa  name).  PoTc- 
woide.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  614,  1900 
(Hano  Tewa  name).  Po-suaa-gai.— Jouvenceau 
in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9, 12, 1906.  Potxua-M.— Ban- 
delier in  Revue  d'Ethnog.,  203,  1886  (aboriginal 
name).  Poiyuaque.— Arny  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1871, 
383, 1872.  Poxufti.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab., 
1885  (Isleta  name).  Po-xuan-ge.— Bandelier  in 
Ritch,  New  Mexico,  201,  1885  (proper  name). 
Posuang-ge.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ui, 
124, 1890.  P*o-suang-ge.— Ibid.,  IV,  83, 1892  (or  Po- 
juaque) .  Posuaque.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 198, 1»65. 
Pn^oaque.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 
Piquaque.— Villa-Seiior,  Theatro  Am.,  li,  418,1748. 
Pueuaque.— Hezio  (1797-98)  quoted  by  Meline, 
Two  Thousand  Mllee,  208,  1867.  San  Franoiaeo 
Pi^ague.— Villagran  (1610),  Hist.  Nueva  Mexico, 
app.  3,  96, 1900. 

Pokagon.  A  Potawatomi  village^  tak- 
ing its  name  from  a  prominent  cnief,  in 
Berrien  co.,  Mich.,  near  the  w.  bank  of  St 
Joseph  r.  just  n.  of  the  Indiana  line.  The 
tract  on  which  it  was  situated  was  ceded 
to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of  Chi- 
cago, Sept  26-27,  1833. 
Pare  aux  Vaoliei.—Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Mich .  map,  1899.  Po-oa-gan's  village.— Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1832)  in  U.  6.  Ind.  Treat.7701. 1873.  Poca- 
gona  Vill.— Royce  in  Ist  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1881. 
Pokagon.— Chicago  treaty  (1833)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  176,  1873. 

Pokagon,  Simon.  The  last  chief  of  the 
Pokagon  band  of  Potawatomi,  born  in 
1830  at  their  old  village  1  m.  from  St 
Joseph  r.,  Berrien  co.,  Mich.;  died  in  Al- 
legan CO.,  Mich.,  Jan.  27,  1899.  His 
father,  Leopold  Pokagon,  was  chief  for 
12  years  and  signed  several  important 
treaties  with  the  United  States  in  behalf 
of  his  tribej  that  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  Oct. 
26,  1832,  bemg  the  one  by  which  the  site 
of  Chicago  came  into  possession  of  the 
whites.  Simon  was  10  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died,  and  on  reaching  his  14th 
year  was  sent  to  school  at  Notre  Dame, 
Ind.,  for  3  years;  then,  encouraged  by 
his  mother  in  his  desire  for  education,  at- 
tended Oberlin  College,  Ohio,  for  a  year, 
and  next  went  to  Twinsburg,  Ohio,  where 
he  remained  2  years.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  educated  for  the  priesthood,  spoke 
four  or  five  languages,  and  bore  the  repu- 
tation of  being  the  best  educated  full- 
blood  Indian  of  his  time.  He  wrote 
numerous  articles  for  the  leading  maga- 
zines, and  delivered  many  addresses  of 
merit  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th 
century.  In  1899  he  published  in  book 
form  "  Ogimawkwe  Mitigwakl  (Queen  of 
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the  Woods),"  an  accx>ttnt  of  the  wooing 
oi  his  firet  wife,  and  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  Chicago,  in  1893,  "The  Red  Man's 
(ireeting,  a  booklet  of  birch-bark.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  the  last  of  his  verses, 
both  in  Its  English  and  Potawatomi  ver- 
aoQS,  appeared  in  the  Chicago  Inter- 
Ocean,  Jan.  23, 1899,  just  before  his  death. 
Pokagon  was  credited  with  ably  manag- 
ing the  afiaira  of  his  300  tribesmen  scat- 
tered through  Michigan,  and,  inspired 
by  enlightened  views,  was  the  means  of 
promotiDg  their  welfare.  He  pressed 
and  finallv  collected  a  Potawatomi  claim 
for  $150,000  from  the  United  States.  He 
was  a  man  of  stnrdy  character,  unosten- 
tatious in  manner,  of  simple  habit,  and  a 
conastent  Catholic.  A  monument  has 
been  erected  by  the  citizens  of  Chicago 
in  Jackson  Park  to  the  memory  of  Simon 
and  his  father.  (c.  t.) 

Pokaiiwnm  [Po^kaid^sum,  *slide').  A 
Sqoawmish  village  on  the  left  bank  of 
Sqoawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  B.  A  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Ffrkanoket.  The  principal  settlement 
of  the  Wampanoag  tribe,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Massasoit  and  King  Philip;  sit- 
oated  on  the  e.  side  of  Narraeansett  bay, 
on  the  Bristol  peninsula,  Khode  Id .  The 
site  has  been  variously  described  as  at 
Moont  Hope,  Bristol,  Warren,  and  Bar- 
rington,  all  of  which  may  easily  be  cor- 
rect, as  Indian  settlements  were  seldom 
compactly  built,  and  all  the  places 
named  are  within  3  m.  of  a  central  point 
The  etymology  of  the  name  is  uncertain, 
one  writer  making  it  mean  *a  wood,' 
while  another  makes  it  'a  clearing,' 
and  a  third  Mand  over  the  water.'  It 
was  also  sometimes  known  to  the  Eng- 
lish under  variant  forms  of  Sowams, 
which  Tooker,  with  apparent  reason, 
makes  a  general  term  for  'southwest' 
(i.  e.  from  Plymouth),  rather  than  the 
specific  name  of  a  settlement.  It  was 
abandoned  on  the  breaking  out  of  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675.  A  brochure,  Mas- 
swoit's  Town  Sowams  in  Pokanoket,  by 
Viiginia  Baker,  was  issued  at  Warren  in 

IW.  (j.  M.) 

CU*™i.— fimlth  (ifli6)  In  Mass, Hist. Bnc,  CoJJ..  M 
f^fhlMA^^.  ObAwuiL— Ibtii..  119.  P&eui&«et.^ 
PriDoe  Ura2\  ibid.,  2*1  h.,  vrr,  m,  imn.  Pic*am' 
Mt— Dof^.  of  l€&&,  ihid^,  j\\  2C10,  18 IG.  Puuiaw- 
kite.— Bmdfomd  (m.  I*t60),  Jbirl.  4lhfl.,  U?,  m,  ISntr, 
PuwBoillL— Priticf!  (liwCi)  qDfjted  by  FriH^mrtTi, 
U«i«i ,  ut  iL,  vjii,  13&,  1N02,  FuhAQski.— BvLi  iit 
SYTAXh  116^1,  V'li,,  JI,  2?i,  repr.  1819.  iBflkmno- 
ki«t— M^iort  { }tv22 1  in  Majw.  II M,  S<k\  CoIL,  2*}  s., 
II. IT^t'fSZ,  P»«<»Qelpck— Smith  (1«31),ib]{l., ^i  m„ 
m.'lll^Si.  Piiaamwk*tE.— Kectinl ol  hm  qun t td 
^ly  tftMMjt,  Bk.  luds.,  bk,  3, 16,  l¥m.  PaJi*Boki.- 
iKf* iiiSmfth  I  t(Si»l .  Vn.,  It.  227,  repr.  1819.  PAkmao- 
W«t— ||crurt(lB2>)  itiMiisg,  HM,  Bw,  CoW  ,  Ut»,, 
Tm^aivlSUt  ?ftak*mmwket.^D04L^«i(  mmUi  R.  1. 
m,  a«t ,  1,  m.  ISSe.  Piw  kamwfcTit*.  -N .  Y .  DfH\ 
Od.  Hkt. ,  IT,  «6.  n  Ot  e.  IKM .     Pa wkimn»*kTJ  ti ,  — 

?i«ftttqavkatti,— GcKikin  ili'»71}iii  MjifT)  H  >!<.(. 
8<iC.Coll,,li4»-.  t,l4»,iWJ&.  PefcSaa&keU— >fiiTi- 
l&olt,  Ab«(n«klk  2,  1666.  FocAn&keU.^MDrtcHt 
(l«BD),|fewKaf^eiiiOrtftl»l2»lS35.   pM*ii»kett,^ 


Morton  (1662)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.3, 
17, 1848.  Pocanankst.— Deed  of  1649  in  Maas.  Hist. 
Sec.  GoU.,  2d  8.,  VII,  189, 1818.  Pocanawkite.— Brad- 
ford (ca.  1650),  ibid.,  4th8.,  111,96, 1856.  Pooaaoket.— 
Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  456,  1848.  Pooaaokit.— 
Dermer  (1619)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2, 
20,  1848.  Pookanottkett— Morton  in  Mass.  Hist 
Boc  Coll.,  Ist  8.,  Yin,  159, 1802.  Pookaaoky.— John- 
eon  (1664),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  li,  66, 1814.  Pookonookett.— 
Hinckley(1682),  ibid.,  4tb  s.,  y,  78.  1861.  Poka- 
lUMkat.— Hubbard  (1680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  82,  1815. 
Pokanooket.— Hutchinson  quoted  by  Freeman, 
ibid.,  Ists.,  Yiii,  159, 1802.  Pokaaokik.— Oallender 
(1739)  in  R.  I.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)Il..  iv,  73. 1838.  Puoka- 
■okiek.— Mourt  (1622)  in  Mass.  Hist.Soc.  Ck)ll.,  1st 
8.,  VUI,  248. 1802.  Bawaaau.— Mourt  (1622).  ibid.. 
263.  6owaaau.~Winslow  (ca.  1623)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  31 ,  1848.  Bowam.— Hoy t, 
Antiq.  Res.,  84. 1824.  Sowaaie.— Hubbard  (1680)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s. ,  v,  82, 1815.  Bowames.— 
Writer  of  1627,  ibid.,  1st  s.,  III.  52, 1794.  Bowams.— 
Letter  of  1627,  ibid.,  4th  s.,  lii,  225,  1856.  B«wam- 
■•tt— Mason  (1661)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  2, 100, 1848.  Bowaas.-Jo88elyn  ( 1675)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Boc.  Coll.,  8d  s.,  iii,  309, 1833.  Bow-wames.— 
Clark  (1652) ,  ibid.,  yiii,  290. 1843.  Bowwams.— Wil- 
liams (1638),  ibid.,  l  176, 1825. 

Poke.  The  pigeon-berry  ( Phytolacca  de- 
candra) ;  also  called  poke-weed,  poke-ber- 
ry, pocan,  pocan-bush,  Indian  poKe,  poke- 
root,  etc.  It  was  not  named  after  Presi- 
dent Polk,  but  the  name  was  evidently 
derived  from  the  same  source  as  puccoon. 
See  also  Pocan.  (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Pokegama.  A  former  Chippewa  vil- 
lage on  Pok^nima  lake,  Pine  co.,  Minn. 
Pa^kflr^Biani:.— Wm.  Jones,  Inf  n,  1906  (correct 
form).  Pokafomia.— Washington  treaty  (1863)  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  215,  1873.  Po-ka-guma.— War- 
ren (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  166, 1886. 
Pokegaaia.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1862,  854,  1863.  Po-ke- 
gom-maw.— Treaty  of  1842  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  y,  491, 1885.    Pokeguaia.~Neill,  ibid. 

Pokekoonngo  (Poke-koo-unf-go).  The 
Turtle  clan  of  the  Delawares. — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Pokeloken.  Defined  by  Bartlett(  Diet,  of 
Americanisms. 478, 1877)  as  "an  Indian 
word  used  by  hunters  and  lumbermen  in 
Maine  and  New  Brunswick  to  denote  a 
marshy  place  or  stagnant  pool  extending 
into  the  land  from  a  stream  or  lake. '  *  A 
New  Brunswick  place  name,  Popelogan, 
Pocologan,  or  Poclagain,  is  derived  from 
pecelaygarif  *a  place  for  stopping'  (?) 
m  the  Malecite  dialect  of  Algonquian,  by 
Ganong  (Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  263,  1896). 
Tooker,  in  his  discussion  of  poquosin,  con- 
siders pokeloken  to  be  derived  from  the 
same  radical.     See  Bogan,        (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Poke-weed.     See  PocaUy  Poke. 

Pokickery.     See  Hickory. 

Police.    See  Agency  »ystem. 

Polished  Stone  age.    See  Neolithic  a{fe. 

PoUBhing  implementi.  Many  of  the  im- 
plements, ornaments,  and  other  artifacts 
of  the  native  tribes  were  given  a  high  de- 
gree of  finish  by  the  use  of  polishing  im- 
plements. These  necessarily  varied  in 
form,  material,  and  texture,  according  to 
the  material  and  form  of  the  object  treat- 
ed. Wood,  bone,  stone,  metal,  and  earth- 
enware each  required  distinct  treatment, 
and  special  forms  of  polishing  implements 
were  employed.  The  arrowshaft  of  wood 
was  polished  with  an  implement  of  stone 
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grooved  for  the  purpose;  the  earthen  ves- 
sel was  given  its  even  surface  by  rubbing 
with  a  smooth  pebble  or  bit  of  wood, 
gourd,  bone,  or  shell.  The  countless  im- 
plements, ornaments,  pipes,  and  miscel- 
laneous sculptures  of  the  aborigines  were 
finished  with  the  aid  of  polishers  of  vary- 
ing forms  and  textures,  while  many  ob- 
jects received  their  finishing  touches  by 
rubbing  with  a  piece  of  deerskin,  fish- 
skin,  or  other  variously  textured  but 
pliable  material,  or  even  with  the  hand, 
and  the  high  polish  of  many  forms  of 
implements  comes  from  long-continued 
use,  as  innlieging  in  the  soil,  or  in  con- 
tact with  a  Imft  or  the  hand.  In  many 
cases  natural  objects,  such  as  pebbles, 
shells,  etc.,  were  employed  in  the  polish- 
ing work;  but  it  is  not  always  easy  to 
identify  these,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
many  polishers  that  have  been  artificially 
shapea.  An  interesting  form  of  rubbing 
implement  of  clay  is  found  occasionally 
in  Tennessee:  the  discoid  base,  a  few 
inches  in  diameter,  has  a  convex  under- 
surface,  and  above  it  is  supplied  with  a 
cylindrical  or  looped  handle;  the  con- 
vex surface  is  usually  worn  (juite  smooth 
from  use,  hence  it  is  surmised  that  the 
implement  was  employed  in  smoothing 
earthenware  or  the  clay  plastering  of 
walls.  A  few  examples  are  of  stone.  In 
the  shaping  of  stone  the  polishing  work 
usually  follows  the  more  roughly  abrad- 
ing or  grinding  operations,  the  imple- 
ments as  well  as  the  processes  employed 
in  the  one  passing  by  insensible  grada- 
tions into  those  of  the  other. 

Polishing  implements  are  described  in- 
cidentally in  numerous  works  and  articles 
on  ethnol(^y  and  archeology,  many  of 
which  are  referred  to  under  Archeohay 
and  Stonework.  See  also  Abrading  impU- 
menu.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Polooca.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc  In6d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Polotkhi.    SeeSaulolken,  . 

Polynesian  influence.  See  Hatoaiian  in- 
Jiuence. 

Pomeioo.  An  Algonquian  palisaded  vil- 
lage in  1585,  about  the  mouth  of  Gibbs 
cr.,  in  the  present  Hyde  co.,  N.  C.  It 
was  one  of  the  villages  drawn  in  color  by 
John  White  during  his  visit  to  Virginia 
in  1585  as  a  member  of  Raleigh's  first  ex- 
pedition, now  preserved  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  illustrated  by  De  Bry. 
The  houses  of  the  village  were  "covered 
and  enclosed,  some  w^  raatts,  and  some 
w""  barcks  of  trees.  All  compassed  about 
w***  small  poles  stock  thick  together  in 
stedd  of  a  wall."  For  a  photograph  of 
the  original  of  White's  drawing,  see  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  32,  1907. 


Pameik.— Strachey((».  1612),  Va.,  143, 1849.  Poom- 
•oek.— Martin,  N.  C,  i,  11, 1829  (misprint).  Pom- 
aioolc— Amadas  and  Barlow  in  Smith  (1629),  Va., 
1,84,  pepr.  1819.  Pomeioka.— Strachey  {cct.  1612), 
Va.,  146,  1849.  Pommook.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi«t.,  i,  1856. 

Ppmo.  The  name  of  the  Indian  linguis- 
tic stock,  technically  known  as  Kulanapan 
(q.  v.),  living  in  parts  of  Sonoma,  Lake, 
Mendocino,  Colusa,  and  Glenn  cos.,  Cal. 
In  the  northern  Pomo  dialect  Porno  means 
*  people,  *  and  added  to  a  place  name  forms 
the  name  for  a  group  of  people.  Although 
Poma  is  almost  as  fr^uently  heard  as 
Pomo,  the  latter  has  come  into  general 
use  in  bolii  scientific  and  popular  litera- 
ture. 

The  territory  occupied  by  the  Pomo  is 
in  two  parts:  a  main  area  which  extends, 
generally  speaking,  from  w.  to  k.,  from 
the  coast  to  the  cr^  of  the  main  range  of 
the  Coast  Ran^e  mts.,  and  from  s.  to  n., 
from  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Rosa  to  Sher- 
wood valley  on  the  upper  course  of  ¥jq\ 
r. ;  the  second  area  is  a  very  small  one, 
lying  wholly  within  the  Sacramento  val- 
ley drainage  and  comprising  only  a*  lim- 
ited area  on  the  headwaters  of  Stony  cr. 
in  Colusa  and  Glenn  cos.,  and  is  occupied 
by  a  people  speaking  a  dialect  differing 
from  anv  of  those  spoken  in  the  main 
area  to  the  w.  The  Pomo  thus  occupied 
all  of  Russian  River  valley  except  two 
small  areas,  one  between  Geyserville  and 
Healdsburg,  the  other  at  the  extreme 
head  of  Potter  valley,  both  of  which 
were  occupied  by  people  of  the  Yukian 
stock.  On  the  w.  of  the  main  Pomo  area 
is  the  Pacific,  on  the  s.  is  Moquelumnan 
territory,  on  the  b.  are  Yukian- Wappo 
and  Wintun  areas,  and  on  the  n.  the  Yuki 
and  the  Athapascan  Kato  areas,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  watershed 
between  Cahto  and  Sherwood  valleys. 

Certain  people^  living  to  the  n.  of  the 
Pomo  area,  generally  known  by  their 
Pomo  names  (Kai,  Kastel,  Kato,  and 
YumJ  Pomo ) ,  are  not,  as  supposed,  Pomo, 
but  Athapascan. 

There  are  in  all  seven  dialects,  one  l>e- 
ing  found  exclusively  in  the  small  Pomo 
area  in  the  Sacramento  valley  drainage, 
the  remainder  lying  within  the  limits  of 
what  has  been  designated  as  the  main 
Pomo  area.  Of  the  latter  six  dialects  two 
are  confined  to  the  vicinity  of  Clear  lake. 
one  to  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  held 
by  the  Pomo,  and  one  almost  entirely  to 
the  lower  course  of  Russian  r.,  while  the 
other  two  occupy  portions  of  the  interior 
valley  region  along  Russian  and  Eel  rs. 
and  also  portions  of  the  Pomo  coast. 

In  appearance  the  Pomo  resemble  the 
other  Indians  of  n.  central  California; 
they  are  comparatively  short,  though  on 
the  whole  they  are  taller  and  of  more  pow- 
erful build  than  their  Yuki  and  Athapas- 
can neighbors  immediatelv  to  the  n.  tiotli 
men  and  women,  especially  the  latter,  are 
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often  fat,  with  lai^  faoee.  The  women 
tattoo  very  slightly,  and  this  chiefly  upon 
the  chin.  They  are  noted  for  their  bas- 
ketry, which  in  variety  of  techniqne  and 
range  of  patterns  is  probably  unrivaled  in 
North  America,  while  its  fineness  of  finish 
and  elaborateness  of  decoration,  especially 
with  feathers,  are  remarkable.  In  their 
general  culture  the  Pomo  are  similar  to 
such  peoples  as  the  Wintun,  Maidu,  and 
Yuki.     They  are  essentially  unwarlike. 

The  Pomo  were  the  most  southerly 
stock  on  the  coast  not  bro^ht  under  the 
miscdon  influence  of  the  Franciscans  in 
the  18th  and  early  19th  centuries,  their 
contact  with  the  mission  fathers  being 
only  very  slight  and  then  in  the  extreme 
southern  part  of  their  territory.  How- 
ever, Franciscan  missionaries  have  more 
recently  been  active  amone  them.  A 
few,  especially  the  so-called  Little  Lakes 
and  Big  Lakes,  are  at  present,  on  the 
Round  Valley  res.,  but  the  majority  are 
living  free  from  governmental  control  in 
or  near  their  old  homes,  supjK>rting  them- 
selves by  civilized  pursmts,  espedallv 
burning.  Their  number  at  present  is 
about  800.  As  throughout  tne  greater 
part  of  California,  true  tribes  do  not  exist 
among  the  Pomo,  their  larjgest  political 
and  geographical  division  being  the  village 
and  the  surrounding  land  controlled  by 

it  (8.A.  B.) 

The  following  names  are  mentioned  by 
Powers  as  those  of  divisions  and  villages 
of  the  Pomo.  In  many  instances,  how- 
ever, this  writer  attached  to  village  names 
the  tdgnificance  of  those  of  tribal  divisions, 
while  in  others  the  names  are  those  used 
by  whites  to  designate  the  Indians  of  a 
certain  village  or  a  certain  valley.  The 
names  here  given  represent  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  number  of  villages  actu- 
ally inhabited  by  the  Pomo  in  aboriginal 
times:  Ballokai  Pomo,  Bidamarek,  Boal- 
kea,  Bokea,  Buldam,  Cahlahtel  Pomo, 
Chamkhai,  Chomehadila,  Dahnohabe, 
Danokha,  Dapishul,  Erio,  Erusi,  GalUno- 
mero,  Goalala,  Hankoma,  Hopitsewah, 
Kaiachim,  Kaime,  Keliopoma,  Kbabe- 
matfioUl,  Khabenapo,  Khana,  Khawina, 
Rhoalek,  Khwakhamaiu,  Koi,  Komacho, 
Rnlanapo,-  Laguna,  Lema,  Makhelchel,  . 
Makoma,  Masut,  Mayi,  Mitomkai  Pomo, 
Moiya^  Musalakun,  Napobatin,  Salan 
Pomo,Shi^ho,Shigom,Snodakhai  Pomo, 
Sbokhowa,  Shutaunomanok,  Tabahtea, 
Tvuga,  Ubakhea,  Venaambakaia,  Wenok, 
Yapiam,  Yokaia  Pomo. 

As  elsewhere  in  California,  villages  and 
lar^r  (srou^  are  difficult  to  distinguish, 
and  true  tribes  do  not  exist  The  pre- 
ceding list  is  therefore  not  only  incom- 
plete, but  unsystematic.  For  further 
mformation  consult  Barrett  Ethno-^ 
ography  of  the  Pomo  and  Neighbonng 
Indians,  Univ.  OaL  Pub.  in  Am.  Arch- 
aeoL  and  EthnoL,  vi,  na  1,  1908. 


-A.  L.  Kioeber,  Inf  n,  1908  (Yuki  name). 
Pomo.^Powers  in  Oont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  146, 
1877. 

Pomoaoan.    See  Half-King, 

Pomojoua.  One  of  two  pueblos,  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Pecos  tribe,  near  &in  An- 
.  tonio  del  Pueblo,  3  m.  s.  e.  of  San  Miguel, 
San  Miguel  co.,  n.  central  N.  Mex. 
Pom-«  Jo-ua.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papeni.  iv. 
1»,  130, 1892.  t--    »     » 

Pomoaie.  An  Algonquian  tribe,  living 
in  1585  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina. 
Thev  were  seated  on  Pamlico  r.,  w.  of 
the  Secotan^  in  what  is  now  Beaufort  co. 
Their  principal  village,  named  Pananaioc 
on  White's  map,  seems  to  have  been  about 
Pun^  r.  Amadas  said  of  them:  *'Ad- 
joymn^  to  Secotan  beginneth  the  country 
Pomouik,  belonging  to  the  King  called 
Piamacum,  in  the  Country  Nusiok  [Neu- 
siok]  upon  the  great  river  Neus.  These 
have  mortall  warres  with  Wingina,  King 
of  Wingandacoa.  Betwixt  Piemacura  and 
the  Lord  of  Secotan  a  peace  was  concluded ; 
notwithstanding  there  is  a  mortall  malice 
in  the  Secotans,  because  this  Piemacum 
invited  divers  men  and  30  women  to  a 
feast,  and  when  they  were  altogether 
merry  before  their  Idoll,  which  is  but  a 
meere  illusion  of  the  Devill,  they  sudainly 
slew  all  the  men  of  Secotan  ana  kept  the 
women  for  their  use*'  (Smith,  1629,  Va.,  i, 
85,  repr.  1819).  In  later  times  the  same 
re^on  was  occupied  by  the  Pamlico,  and 
it  IS  not  improbable  that  the  two  names 
refer  to  the  same  people. 
Pamanwaioc.~De  Bry,  map,  in  Hawks.  N.  C,  i, 
1859.  Paaanaioo.— Hmlth  (1«29),  Va.,  i.  map,  repr. 
1819.  Pananarodtt.— Martin, N. C,  i,  14, 1829  (mte- 
print).  Panamiojook.— Diitrh  map  (1621 )  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.   Col.   Hist.,  I.  1866.    Panannaioo.— Hakluyt 

il600).  Voy.,  Ill,  806,  repr.  1810.  Pomoniok.— Mar- 
In,  N.  C,  I,  12,  1829  (misprint).  Pomonik.— 
Amadas  and  Baxjow  ica.  1585)  in  Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  86,  reprTl819. 

Pomperaug  ('place  of  offering/  refer- 
ring to  an  ancient  stone-heap  **  on  which 
each  member  of  the  tribe,  as  he  passed 
that  wav,  dropped  a  small  stone.*' — 
Trumbull).  A  village  near  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  in  1704,  and  the  name  of  the  tract 
on  both  sides  of  Pomi)eraug  r.,  a  branch 
of  the  Housatonic,  bought  by  the  first 

Elanters  of  Woodbury  in  16*73  (Trum- 
uU,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  53,  1881).  The 
inhabitants  were  allied  with  those  at 
Scaticook,  in  Litchfield  co. 
Pomparagae.—Trumbull,  Conn.,  i,  83, 1818.  Pom- 
parang.— Ibid.,  325. 

Pomp  ton.  A  Munsee  band  formerly  re- 
siding on  Pompt<^)n  r.,  in  n.  New  Jersey. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  a  dee<l  of 
1696.  Memerescum  was  their  chief  in 
1710.  In  1758,  when  they  joined  in  the 
treaty  of  Easton,  they,  were  residing  at 
Otsiningo  under  Seneca  protection.  In 
that  treaty  they  are  called  also  Waping 
or  Oping,  signifying  "eastern,"  probably 
either  from  their  former  position  on  the 
eastern  Munsee  frontier  or  perhaps  from 
their  having  incorporated  some  remnants 
Digitized  by  N^UUQlC 
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of  the  Wappinger.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  unknown.  (j.  m.) 

Opinn.— Easton  treaty  (1768)  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  113,  1906.  PomMtoa.— N. 
Y.  records  quoted,  ibid.  Pompton.— N.  Y.  Doc. 
Ck)l.  Hist.,  VIII,  811,  1867.  Ponton.— Deed  of  1696 
quoted  by  Nelson,  Inds.  N.  J.,  112, 1894.  Pomo- 
ton.— N.  Y.  records  quoted  by  Rutienber,  op.  eft. 
Wapingi.— Easton  treaty  (1758)  quoted  by  Nelson, 
op.  cit..  118.  Wappinft.— Easton  treaty  (1758) 
quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Pomnlmna.  A  trihe  of  n.  e.  Mexico, 
brought  in  to  San  Bernardo  mission, 
founded  in  1703.  They  are  perhaps  men- 
tioned by  Pefialosa,  under  the  name  Polu- 
luma,  in  connection  with  the  Jumano. 
Their  language  was  probably  Coahuilte- 
can. 

Polulumaa.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  134, 
1882.  Pomalumas.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  308, 
1864. 

Ponak  (a  variety  of  large  plant).  A 
Hopi  clan. 

Pdnaknyamu  Pona.— Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishong- 
novi  Ceremonies,  260, 1902. 

Ponca.  One  of  the  five  tribes  of  the  so- 
called  Dhegiha  group  of  the  Siouan  fam- 
ily, forming  with  the  Omaha,  Osage,  and 
Kiansa,  the  upper  Dhegiha  or  Omiaha  di- 
vision.   The  Ponca  and  Omaha  have  the 
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same  language,  differing  only  in  some  dia- 
lectic forms  and  approximating  the  Qua- 
paw  rather  than  the  Kansa  and  Osage 
languages.  The  early  history  of  the  tribe 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  tribes  of 
the  group,  and,  after  the  first  separation, 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  Omaha.  After 
the  migration  of  the  combined  body  to  the 
mouth  of  Osage  r.  the  first  division  of  the 


Omaha  group  took  place,  the  Oeage  set- 
tlin}^  on  that  stream,  and  the  Kansa  con- 
tinmng  up  Missouri  r.,  while  the  Omaha 
and  Ponca  crossed  to  the  n.  side.  The 
course  of  the  latter  is  given  from  the  tradi- 
tion recorded  by  J.  0.  Dorsey  (Am.  Nat, 
Mar.  1886)  as  follows:  The  Omaha  and 
Ponca,  alter  crossing  the  Missouri,  as- 
cended a  tributary  of  that  river,  which 
may  have  been  Chariton  r.,  and  finally 
reached  the  pipestone  quarry  in  s.  w.  Min- 
nesota. All  the  traditions  agree  in  stat- 
ing that  the  i)eople  built  earth  lodges 
or  permanent  villages,  cultivated  the  soil, 
ana  hunted  buffalo  and  other  animals. 
When  game  became  scarce  they  aban- 
doned 9ieir  villages  and  moved  x.  w. 
On  reaching  a  place  where  game  was  plen- 
tiful, other  villages  were  built  and  oc- 
cupied for  years.  Thus  they  lived  and 
moved  until  they  reached  the  pipestone 
quarry.-  After  reaching  Big  Sioux  r.  they 
built  a  fort  The  Dakota  made  war  on 
the  Omaha  and  their  allies,  defeating 
them  and  compelling  them  to  flee  s.  w.  un- 
til they  reached  L.  Andes,  8.  Dak.  There, 
according  to  Omaha  and  Ponca  tradition, 
the  sacred  pipes  weregiven  and  the  present 
gentes  constituted.  From  this  place  they 
ascended  the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of 
White  r.,  8.  Dak.  There  the  Iowa  and 
Omaha  remained,  but  the  Ponca  crossed 
the  Missouri  and  went  on  to  Little  Mis- 
souri r.  and  the  region  of  the  Black  hills. 
They  subsequently  rejoined  their  allien 
and  all  descended  the  Missouri  on  its 
right  bank  to  the  mouth  of  Niobrara  r., 
where  the  final  separation  took  place. 
The  Ponca  remained  there  and  the 
Omaha  settled  on  Bow  cr.,  Nebr.,  while 
the  Iowa  went  down  the  Missouri  to  the 
site  of  Ionia,  Dixon  co. ,  Nebr.  The  P^ma, 
whoonMarquette'sautographmap  (167:^) 
are  placed  near  the  Omaha,  apparently 
on  the  Missouri  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Niobrara,  are  supposed  to  be  the  Ponca. 
If  so,  this  is  the  earliest  historical  men- 
tion of  the  tribe.  They  were  met  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804,  when  their 
number,  which  had  been  greaUy  reduced 
by  smallpox  toward  the  cWe  of  the  18th 
century,  was  estimated  at  only  200.  This 
number,  however,  may  not  include  those 
who  haa  taken  refuge  with  the  Omaha. 
Lewis  and  Clark  (Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  VI,  88, 1905)  say  that  they  formerly 
resided  on  a  branch  of  Red  r.  of  the  North, 
but  as  this  statement  is  at  variance  with 
all  other  authorities^  and  as  the  wording 
of  the  sentence  is  almost  identical  with 
that  relating  to  the  Cheyenne  (ibid.,,  100), 
there  is  probably  a  confusion  of  tribes. 
They  increased  rapidly,  however,  reach- 
ing about  600  in  1829  and  some  800  in 
1842;  in  1871,  when  they  were  first  vis- 
ited by  Dorsey,  they  numbered  747.  Up 
to  this  time  the  Ponca  and  Sioux  were 
amicable,  bnl.  g^dig|^^f5gj.^t  of  the 
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cenion  of  lands,  and  the  Sioux  made  an- 
nual raids  on  the  Ponca  until  the  en- 
forced removal  of  the  tribe  to  Indian  Ter. 
took  place  in  1877.  Through  this  war- 
hxe  more  than  a  quarter  of  the  Ponca  lost 
tbeir  lives.  The  displacement  of  this 
tribe  from  lands  owned  by  them  in  fee 
ample  attracted  attention,  and  a  commis- 
sion was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  in 
1880  to  incjuire  into  the  matter;  the  com- 
misdon  visited  the  Ponca  settlements  in 
Indian  Ter.  and  on  the  Niobrara,  and 
effected  a  satisfactory  arrangement  of 
the  affiiirs  of  the  tril>e,  through  which 
the  greater  portion  (some  600)  remained 
in  Indian  Ter.,  while  some  225  kept  their 
reservation  in  Nebraska.  The  two  bands 
now  (1906)  number,  respectively,  570 
and  263;  total,  833.  Their  lands  have 
been  allotted  to  them  in  severalty.  For 
the  treaties  made  by  the  Ponca,  see 
Treaties,  The  divisions  or  gentes  as 
given  by  Moi^gan  (Anc  Soc.,  155,  1877) 
are  as  follows,  the  names  following  in 
parentheses  beine  the  proper  forms  or 
definitions  according  to  la  Flesche:  1, 
Wasabe,  *mzrly  bear*  (properly  black 
bear);  2,  Dea^eta  (Dhihida),  'many 
people';  3,  Nakopozna  (Nikapashna), 
*elk';  4,  Mohkuh,  *  skunk'  (Moukou, 
*medicine');  5,  Washaba,  'buffalo';  6, 
Wazhazha,  *sxiake';  7,  Nohga,  'medi- 
cine' (No6ghe,  'ice');  8,  Wahga,  'ice' 
(Waga,  'jerked  meat').  According  to 
D(Hsey,  the  tribe  is  divided  into  two  half- 
tribes,  CMzhu  and  Wazhazhe.  Each 
half-tribe  contains  4  gentes:  I.  Chizhu 
half-tribe:  1,  Hisada;  2,  Wasabehitazhi; 
3,Dhi£hida;  4,  Nikapashna.  II.  Wazh- 
azhe half-tribe:  5,  Makan;  6,  Washabe; 
7,  Wazhazhe;  8,  Nuk he.  (j.o.d.  c.t.) 
IKkit.— GatAchet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pftwnee  name). 
Kaa'ka*.— Doney,  WinnebiiffoM8.yocab.,B.A.E.. 
1886  (Winneba^  name),  la  Ponf.— Lewis  and 
ClarlL,  Diicov.,  21,  1806  (French  traders'  name). 
Im  PoBCft. — Levris  quoted  by  Coues,  Lewis  and 
Clark  ExQed.j,  106.  note  20, 1892.  Li-hif.— Dunbar 
in  Maf.  Am.  Hiftt.,  2d2,  1880  (Pawnee  name  of 
the  Dhe^da  division,  applied  to  the  tribe). 
Pus.— Marquette  map  (1673)  cited  by  Gale,  U| 
Mlai..  219, 1867.   PaaaV— Coxe,  Caroiana,  16, 


JV,  Aou«.     *mMMm  m.^-\/f 

— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  16, 


1842. 


^41. 
Psaeaws.— Ind. 


Aff.  Bep.  1864,  295.  1855.  P»Bgkawi.— Hamilton 
inScboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  iv~456, 1854.  Pa^ka.— 
DoneT,  Oea^e  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  18S3  (Osa^e  name). 
Paaia.'— ()ri«.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  y,  366, 1905. 
Paaka.— Bins  in  lap!  Oaye,  Feb.  10,1881  (Dakota 
name).  Pi^a.— Dorsey,  Dhefirlha  MS.  Diet.,  1878 
(own  name).  Pan'-ka.— Cook,  Yankton  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  IM,  1882.  Paa'tt.— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Quapaw  name). 
Pki'kaF.— Doraey,  Tciwere  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1979  (Iowa,  Oto.  and  Missooii  name).  Pooaa.— 
Piflher,  Intere^ing  Acct.,  29,  1812.  Poaars.— 
Orig  Joor.  Lewis  and  Clark,  y,  366, 1906.  Poaoahs.— 
Lonfc,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  it,  864, 1823.  Poaoaa.— 
Lewis,  Tray.,  14,  1809.  Poaoar.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
U7,  19th  Con^.,  Ist  seas.,  6,  1826.  Poaoarars.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exjped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Poooaras.^ 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Diacoy.,  80,  1806.  Poaeare.— 
Orjf .  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  yi,  88,  1905.  Poa- 
«anr.— Ibid.,  1.132.1904.  Poaeaiiss.— Ibid.  Poa'- 
cln.^Lewisand  Clark,  Discoy.,  21. 1806.  Poaeas.— 
Floyd  (1804)  in  Orig.  Joor.  Lewis  and  Clark,  yn, 
UJL 1906.  Ptneaw.— Bean  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, 21st 
Con^.,  1st  seas.,  40,  1829.    Ponshas.— Balbi,  Atlas 


Ethnog.,  56, 1826.  Poaerars.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  i, 29. 1904.  Poaoye.— Floyd  (1804),  ibid., 
yn.  10, 1906.  Poagkaws.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  183. 
1867.  Poaian.— Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  AIT.,  I,  711, 
1832.  Ponka.— Nicollet,  Rep.  on  Upper  Mis8.R., 
map,  1848.  Poakshs.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep. 
1849.  84,  1850.  Poakas.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  y  I,  271. 1906.    P<ms.— Maximilian,  Reise,  ii, 


632,  1841.  Poasan.— Famham,  Tray.,  31,  1^43. 
Pooaff-ctr.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discoy.,  21,  1806 
(own  name).  Pookas.— Lewis,  Tray.,  8,  1809. 
Poaoah.— M'Coy,  Ann.  Reg.. no.  2, 4. 1836.  Puaoas.— 
De  I'IsIe,  map  {ea.  1708)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn., 
164, 1858.  Punsaw.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
343,  1823.  Puadias.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am., 
n.  306,  1860.  Paaohaws.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  47.  16th 
Cong.,  1st  sess..  4,  1820.  Puaka.— Morgan  in  N. 
Am.  Rey.,  46,  Jan.  1870.  R£hit— Gatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  E. ( Pawnee  name) .  Tohiix^kash— Gatschet, 
Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS. ,  B.  A.  E. ,  71  ( Caddo  name) . 

Pone.  Among  the  Powhatan  tribes,  a 
ball  or  flat  round  cake  made  of  a  paste  of 
corn-meal  and  hot  water,  covered  with 
hot  ashes  in  a  fire-bed  until  baked,  then 
immediately  dipped  in  water  to  clean  it, 
and  afterward  allowed  to  dry  by  its  own 
heat  J  or,  a  similar  cake  made  from  the  flour 
obtamed  from  certain  edible  roots  and 
seeds,  and  sometimes  "buttered"  with 
deer's  suet  (^Hinga).  The  cake  was  some- 
times put  into  a  pot  and  boiled,  and 
afterward  laid  upon  a  smooth  stone  and 
allowed  to  harden.  (2)  A  kind  of  bread 
or  cake  made  of  corn-meal,  milk,  and 
eggs;  called  also  com  pone.  (3)  A  cake 
made  of  grated  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  and 
spices,  and  called  sweet-potato  pone. 
The  word  is  from  Powhatan  dpdn  *(  some- 
thing) baked',  from  dpen  *she  bakes'; 
cognate  with  Middle  States  Lenape  apduy 
Munsee  dchpdn,  Caniba  (Norridgewock) 
abaf^n,  Passamaquoddy  dbdn.    ( w.  r.  o. ) 

Poniards.    See  Daggers. 

Ponida  {Po^-ni-da).  A  former  Jova 
pueblo  situated  on  a  small  stream  between 
the  Kio  Batepito  and  the  Chihuahua 
boundary,  lat.  29^  1(V,  Ion.  110°  5(y,  e. 
Sonora,  Mexico  (Doc.  of  1764  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  510, 
1892).  The  place,  which  is  now  civilized, 
containe<l  153  inhabitants  in  1900. 

Poningo.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Siwanoy  in  1640,  situated  near  the  present 
Rye,  Westchester  CO.,  N.  Y. — Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  367,  1872. 

Ponoetaneo  (Mower  men',  i.  e.  *  down- 
river men ' ).  A  local  name  now  used  by 
the  Cheyenne  of  Cantonment  and  the 
upper  Canadian,  Okla.,  to  designate  those 
livmg  farther  down  the  river,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Darlington.  In  Hay- 
den's  time  {ca.  1860)  it  appears  to  have 
been  era  ploy e<l  by  the  Nortnem  Cheyenne 
to  designate  those  of  the  Southern  group. 
It  is  not  a  true  divisional  name.  (  j.  m.  ) 
Ponoetaaeo.— R.  Fetter,  infn,  1906.  Po-no-l'-ta- 
ai-o.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val., 
290, 1862. 

Ponokix  (Po-no-hij/y  *elk').  Given  by- 
Morgan  (Anc.  Soc.,  171,  1877)  as  a  divi- 
sion of  tne  Kainah  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
Cf.  Sik»inokaks,  'Black  Elkn'. 

Ponpon.    A  former  village  of  the  Yuchi 
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[a  a.  e. 


in  8.  w.  South  Carolina. — Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  61,  1848. 

Pontiao.  An  Ottawa  chief,  bom  about 
1720,  probably  on  Maumee  r.,Ohio,  about 
the  mouth  of  the  Auglaize.  Though  his 
paternity  is  not  positively  established,  it 
18  most  likely  that  his  father  was  an  Ot- 
tawa chief  and  his  mother  a  Chippewa 
woman.  J.  Wimer  (Events in Ind.  Hist., 
155,  1842]  says  that  as  early  as  1746  he 
commanded  the  Indians — mostly  Ot- 
tawar— who  defended  Detroit  against  the 
attack  of  the  northern  tribes.  It  is  sup- 
posed he  led  the  Ottawa  and  Chippewa 
warriors  at  Braddock's  defeat  He  first 
appears  prominently  in  history  at  his 
meeting  with  Maj.  Robert  Roeers.  in  1760, 
at  the  place  where  Cleveland,  Ohio,  now 
stands.  This  officer  had  been  dispatched 
to  take  possession  of  Detroit  on  l^shalf  of 
the  Bntish.  Pontiac  objected  to  the 
further  invasion  of  the  territory,  but, 
learning  that  the  French  had  been  de- 
feated m  Canada,  consented  to  the  sur- 
render of  Detroit  to  the  British,  and  was 
the  means  of  preventing  an  attack  on  the 
latter  by  a  body  of  Indians  at  the  mouth 
of  the  strait.  That  which  gives  him  most 
prominence  in  history  and  forms  the  chief 
episode  of  his  life  is  the  plan  he  devised 
for  a  f^eneral  uprising  of  the  Indians  and 
the  destruction  of  tne  forts  and  settle- 
ments of  the  British.  He  was  for  a  time 
disposed  to  be  on  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  British  and  consented  to  acknowl- 
edge KiDgGeoi^,butonlyasan  **  uncle," 
not  as  a  superior.  Failing  to  receive  the 
recognition  he  considered  his  due  as  a 
great  sovereign,  and  being  deceived  by 
the  rumor  that  the  French  were  prepar- 
ing for  the  reconquest  of  their  American 
possessions,  he  resolved  to  put  his  scheme 
mto  operation.  Having  brought  to  his 
aid  most  of  the  tribes  n.  w.  of  the  Ohio, 
his  plan  was  to  make  a  sudden  attack  on 
all  the  British  posts  on  the  lakes  at  once 
— at  St  Joseph,  Ouiatenon,  Michilimack- 
inac,  and  Detroit — as  well  as  on  the 
Miami  and  Sandusky,  and  also  attack  the 
forts  at  Niagara,  Presgue  Isle,  Le  Boeuf, 
Venango,  and  Pitt  (Du  Quesne).  The 
taking  of  Detroit  was  to  be  his  special 
task.  The  end  of  May  1763  was  the  ap- 
pointed time  when  each  tribe  was  to 
attack  the  nearest  fort  and,  after  killing 
the  garrison,  to  fall  on  the  adjacent  set- 
tlements. It  was  not  long  before  the 
p58ts  at  Sandusky,  St  Joseph,  Miami  (Ft 
Wayne), '  Ouiatenon,  Michilimackinac, 
PresKjue  Isle,  Le  Boeuf,  and  Venango  were 
taken  and  the  garrison  in  most  cases 
massacred;  but  the  main  points,  Detroit 
and  Ft  Pitt,  were  successfully  defended 
and  the  Indians  forced  to  raise  the  siege. 
This  was  a  severe  blow  to  Pontiac,  but 
his  hopes  were  finally  crushed  by  the  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  M.  Neyon,  com- 
mander of  Ft  Chartres,  advising  him  to 


desist  from  further  warfare,  as  peace  had 
been  concluded  between  Franceand  Great 
Britain.  However,  unwilling  to  abandon 
entirely  his  hope  of  driving  back  the 
British,  he  maae  an  attempt  to  incite 
the  tribes  along  the  Mississippi  to  join  in 
another  effort  Being  unsuccessful  in  this 
attempt,  he  finally  made  peace  at  Detroit, 
Aug.  17,  1765.  In  1769  he  attended  a 
drinking  carousal  at  Cahokia,  111.,  where 
he  was  murdered  by  a  Kaskaskia  Indian. 
Pontiac,  if  not  fully  the  equal  of  Tecum- 
seh,  stands  closely  second  to  him  in 
strenjgth  of  mind  and  breadth  of  compre- 
hension. 

Consult  Parkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pon- 
tiac; Randall,  Pontiac's  Conspiracy,  in 
Ohio  Archwol.  and  Hist.  Quar.,  Oct  1903; 
Hough,  Diary  of  the  Siege  of  Detroit  in 
the  War  with  Pontiac,  1860.        (c.  t.) 

Pontotoc.  A  former  Chickasaw  settle- 
ment in  N.  Mississippi,  apparently  at  or 
near  the  site  of  the  present  Pontotoc, 
Pontotoc  CO. 

Ponyiniunbii  ( P<Miyi  Num-bu ) .  A  very 
ancient  pueblo  of  the  Tewa,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mexican 
settiement  of  Santa  Cruz,  in  n.  Santa  F6 
CO.,  N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Pa- 
pers, IV,  83,  1892. 

Ponyipakuen  (P'o-nyiPo-ifcu^n).  A  for- 
mer pueblo  of  the  Tewa  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ojo  Caliente  and  £1  Rito,  about  the 
boundary  of  Taos  and  Rio  Arriba  cos. ,  N. 
Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IV,  83,  1892. 

Poodatook  (Mohegan:  Poumtuckuck^ 
*  country  about  the  falls.* — ^Trumbull). 
A  former  village,  subject  to  the  Paugos- 
set,  on  Housatonic  r.,  near  Newtown, 
Fairfield  co..  Conn.  About  1660  it  con- 
tained about  250  inhabitants,  who  after- 
ward decreased  and  joined  the  Scati- 
cook  farther  up  the  river.  In  1761  only 
2  or  3  families  remained  in  Newtown. 
Ruttenber  calls  it  a  Stockbridg»  village. 
The  Moravians  had  a  mission  there. 
Poodatook.— Birdsey  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
I8t  8.,  X,  111,  1809.  Potatik.— Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  «6,  1872.  PoUtuck.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn..  56,  1881.  Totatik.— Rut(enber,  op. 
cit.,  197  (misprint). 

Pooqnaw.  A  name  used  on  the  island 
of  Nantucket  for  the  round  clam  (  Venus 
mercenaria).  As  its  earlier  form  jyequa- 
ock  indicates,  this  word  is  a  reduction  of 
the  Indian  name  of  this  shellfish  in  the 
Algonquian  dialects  of  New  England,  the 
Narraganset  poquaHhock  or  the  Massa- 
chuset  pofjuanoc  signifving  literally 
'thick  or  tightly  clos^  shelr,  frorapo- 
qtMii,  'thick  or  tightly  closed',  and  -hocky 
*that  which  covers.'  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  calls  the  Narraganset  poo^tiail/iocib 
a  horsefish.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pootooottekale  (probably  Puskus  Takalij 

'hanging  child.' — Halbert).     A  former 

.  Choctaw  town,  mentioned  oy  Romans  as 

having  been  deserted  in  1771.    It  was 
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8L  w.  by  w.  from  Concha,  and  so  eeems 
to  have  been  in  the  8.  w.  comer  of  Kemper 
CO., Miss.,  thongh  possiblyin  Neshoba c6. 
Pmkom  te  Kal«.— Romans,  Florida,  311,  1775. 
lUoihw  Tokali — ^Ibid.,  map. 

PooM-baek.  A  word  reported  as  used 
in  w.  Connecticut  to  designate  the  Indian 
woman's  manner  of  carrying  a  child  on 
the  back  ( Babbitt,  Dial.  Notes,  342, 1894) ; 
from  pappoose.  The  second  component  is 
the  Fjiglish  b<u:k.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Pootepatack.  Also  called  Uncachoffue. 
Oneof  the  13  tribesof  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
probably  subordinate  to  the  Montank. 
They  occupied  the  s.  shore  from  Patch- 
opne  E.  to  the  Shinnecock  coimtry.  In 
1606  a  reservation   was  ceded   to  their 


P008EFATUCK  WOMAN.       (f.  Q.  SPECK,  PhOTO.) 


sachem,  Tobaccms,  on  Forge  r.,  a  short 
distance  above  the  town  of  Mastic,  where 
a  few  mixed-bloods  still  survive,  with  no 
knowledge  of  their  language  or  customs, 
on  a  state  reservation  of  50  acres.  Eliza- 
beth Joe,  their  woman  sachem  and  last 
chief,  died  in  1832.  In  1890  they  num- 
bered 10  families,  governed  by  3  trustees. 
See  Palchoag.  (f.  g.  s.) 

PWMhapiikanuk.  A  former  Choctaw  set- 
tlement, including  Mt  Dexter,  probably 
in  Marion  co.,  Miss.  It  was  the  scene 
of  the  treaty  of  Nov.  16, 18a5.— Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  749,  1832. 

Pope  ( Po-pS) .  A  celebrated  Tewa  medi- 
cine-man, native  of  thepueblo  of  San  Juan, 
who  first  appears  in  New  Mexico  history  in 
1675  as  a  leader  either  of  some  prisoners 
chiuged  with  witchcraft,  and  with  killing 
several  missionaries,  or  of  a  party  that 
visited  the  Spanish  governor  at  Santa  Fe 
in  that  year  demanding  their  release. 
Later  making  Taos  the  seat  of  his  efforts, 
he  quietly  preached  the  doctrine  of  in- 


dependence of  Spanish  authority  and  the 
restoration  of  the  old  Pueblo  life,  which 
developed  into  a  plot  to  murder  or  drive 
from  the  country  the  2,400  Spanish  colo- 
nists and  priests.  Chief  among  Pope's 
adherents  were  Catiti  of  Santo  Domingo, 
Tupatil  of  Picuris,  and  Jaca  of  Taos. 
The  plot  quickly  spread  among  the 
Pueblos,  meeting  with  enthusiasm  as  it 
went.  Aug.  13,  1680,  was  the  day  set 
for  the  onslaught,  and  the  news  was 
communicated  hy  runners,  even  to  the 
far-off  Hop  in  Arizona,  by  means  of  a 
knotted  string;  but  for  some  reason  the 
Piros  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande  were  not 
invited  to  join  in  the  massacre.  Every 
precaution  was  taken  to  keep  from  the 
Spaniards  all  news  of  the  proposed  re- 
volt; no  woman  was  permitted  to  know 
of  it,  and,  because  suspected  of  treachery, 
Pope  put  his  own  brother-in-law  to 
death.  Nevertheless  the  news  leaked 
out,  and  Pope's  only  hope  of  success  was 
to  strike  at  once.  The  blow  came  on 
Aug.  10.  Four  hundred  Spanish  colonists, 
including  21  priests,  were  murdered,  and 
Santa  Fo  was  besieged,  its  thousand  in- 
habitants taking  refuge  with  Gov.  Anto- 
nio de  Otermin  in  the  oflBcial  buildings. 
Here  they  remained  until  the  20th,  when 
a  sortie  made  by  100  of  the  men  resulted 
in  the  rout  of  the  Indians,  200  being  killed 
and  47  captured  and  hanged  in  the  plaza 
of  the  town.  The  following  day  the  Span- 
iards abandoned  Santa  F^  and  began 
their  long  retreat  down  the  Rio  Grande 
to  El  Paso. 

Having  accomplished  this  much,  Pope 
set  about  to  realize  the  rest  of  his  dream. 
Those  who  had  been  baptized  as  Chris- 
tians were  washed  with  yucca  suds;  the 
Spanish  language  and  all  baptismal  names 
were  prohibited;  where  not  already  con- 
sumed by  the  burning  of  the  churches, 
all  Christian  objects  were  destroyed,  and 
everything  done  to  restore  the  old  order 
of  thin^.  This  project  of  obliterating 
everything  Spanish  from  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  Indians  met  with  the 
same  enthusiasm  as  that  with  which  the 
plan  of  revolt  had  been  received,  and  for 
a  time  Pope,  dresst^d  in  ceremonial  garb 
as  he  went  from  pueblo  to  pueblo,  was 
everywhere  received  with  honor.  His 
success,  however,  had  been  more  than  he 
could  stand.  Assuming  the  r61e  of  a 
despot,  he  put  to  death  those  who  re- 
fused to  obey  his  commands,  and  took 
the  most  beautiful  women  for  himself 
and  his  captains.  Then  the  old  enemies 
of  the  Pueblos  intervened — drought,  and 
the  Apache  and  Ute,  who  took  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  the  Spaniards  to  resume 
their  forays.  Internal  dissension  also 
arose.  The  Keresan  tril^es  and  the  Taos 
and  Pecos  people  fought  against  the  Tewa 
and  Tanos,  and  the  latter  deposed  Pope  on 
account  of  his  lordl^g,dema.^^J3gji^ 
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to  hifl  place  Luis  TujMitii,  who  ruled  the 
Tewa  and  Tanos  until  1688,  when  Pope 
was  again  elected;  but  he  died  before  the 
reconquest  of  the  province  by  Vai^gas  in 
1692.    See  Prophets^  Pueblos. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
1889;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III,  IV,  1890-92.  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N. 
Mex.,1869.  (p.  w.  h.) 

PopeloQt.    Said  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  site  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission, 
in  Costanoan  territory,  Cal. 
Popelottt.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  397, 1897. 
Popeloutaohom. — Ibid. 

Popknm.  A  Cowichan  tribe  in  a  town 
of  the  same  name  on  Popkum  res.,  lower 
Eraser  r.,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  12  in  1906. 
Pa'pk*itm.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  454, 1894. 
Popoum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  160, 1901.  Popkom.— 
Ibid.,  809. 1879. 

Popof(  named  for  Vasili  and  Ivan  Popof, 
traders  and  hunters  in  1762-63).  An 
Aleut  fishing  settlement  at  Pirate  cove, 
Popof  id.,  one  of  the  Shumagins,  Alaska; 
pop.  7  in  1880,  146  in  1890  (includmg 
another  settlement  at  Humboldt  har- 
bor).—11th  Census,  Alaska,  85,  1893. 

Poponetset  A  village  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  1674  near  Poponesset  bay,  Barn- 
stable CO.,  Mass.  Its  inhabitants  were 
probablv  a  part  of  the  Nauset. 
Pawpoeait— Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
Ist  8.,  1, 197,  1806.  Popponeaate.— Freeman  (1792), 
ibid.,  231.  PopponeMii— Freeman  (1792),  Ibid.. 
231. 

PopotiLta  (*  where  there  is  popote*,  a 
stiff  straw).  A  Huichol  rancheria  and 
reliffious  place  about  15  m.  s.  w.  of  San 
Anar^  Coamiata,  q.  v. 
EpitlUpa.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Hex.,  ii,  72,1902 
(Huichol  name,  referring  to  a  kind  of  stiff  graas). 
Popotita.— Ibid. 

Popular  faUaoiet.  Since  the  day^  when 
Columbus  miscalled  the  aborigmes  of 
America  ** Indians,"  believing  that  he 
had  discovered  India,  popular  fallacies 
respecting  them  have  been  numerous  and 
widespread.  Some  of  the  more  important 
of  them  will  be  discussed  here. 

Origin  of  the  Indiam. — As  soon  as,  or 
even  before,  the  newly  discovered  conti- 
nent was  found  to  be  not  connected  with 
Asia,  theories  of  the  origin  of  the  Indians 
began  to  be  formulated  by  the  learned, 
and,  con pistently  with  the  religious  spirit 
of  the  a^e,  a  solution  of  the  problem  was 
sought  in  Hebrew  tradition.  In  the  In- 
dians were  recognized  the  descendants  of 
the  *Moet  tribes  of  Israel."  The  latest 
and  most  earnest  supporters  of  the  Ele- 
brew  origin  are  the  Mormons,  whose 
statemente  are  alleged  to  have  the  au- 
thority of  direct  revelation.  Absurd  as 
the  theory  is  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  anthropology  owes  to  it  sev- 
eral valuable  treatises  on  the  habits  and 
characteristics  of  the  Indians,  which  it 
could  ill  afford  to  lose,  notably  Lord 
Kingsborough's  Mexican  Antiquities 
(1830-48)  and  Adair's  Historv  of  the 
North  American  Indians  (1775;,  the  lat- 


ter book  being  filled  with  fancied  simi- 
larities to  Jewish  customs,  rites,  and  even 
traditions.     (See  Lost  Ten  Tribes,) 

Equally  absurd,  but  less  widespread, 
was  the  myth  of  a  tribe  of  Welsh  Indians, 
descendants  of  a  colony  reputed  to  have 
been  founded  by  Prince  Madoc  about 
1170.  The  myth  placed  them,  with 
their  Welsh  language  and  Welsh  Bible, 
first  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  where  they 
were  identified  with  the  Tuscarora,  and 
then  forther  and  farther  w.,  until  about 
1776  we  find  the  Welsh,  or  "white," 
Indians  on  the  Missouri,  where  they 
appeared  as  the  Mandan  (according  to 
Gatlin),  and  later  on  Red  r.  Later  still 
they  were  identified  with  the  Hopi  of 
Arizona,  and  finally  with  the  Modoc  of 
Oregon,  after  which  they  vanish.  (See 
Croatan;  White  Indians;  consult  Mooney  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  iv,  393, 1891,  and  Bo  wen, 
America  Discovered  by  the  Welsh,  1876. ) 

Other  seekers  of  a  foreign  origin  for  the 
American  aborigines  have  derived  them 
in  turn  from  Greeks,  Chinese,  Japanese, 
Phenicians,  Irish,  Polynesians,  and  even 
from  the  peoples  of  Australasia.  Most  of 
these  theories  are  based  on  fortuitous 
analogies  in  habits,  institutions,  and  arts; 
but  tne  attempt  is  frequently  made  to 
strengthen  them  by  alleged  similarities 
of  language.  The  general  similarity  of 
the  human  mind  in  similar  stages  of  cul- 
ture in  every  part  of  the  world,  with  its 
proneness  to  produce  similar  arts,  msti- 
tutions,  religious  ideas,  myths,  and  even 
material  products,  sufficiently  explains 
the  former  class  of  facts,  whilst  the  hy- 
potheses of  identity  of  language,  based, 
as  they  invariably  are,  on  a  small  num- 
ber of  verbal  similarities  in  the  nature  of 
coincidences,  are  wholly  disproved  on 
adequate  examination  and  analvsis. 

Indian  languages, — Indian  languages 
are  so  utterly  unlike  European  speech  in 
sound  and  so  different  in  structure  and 
character  that  it  is  not  surprising  that 
erroneous  conceptions  concerning  them 
should  arise.  The  unlearned  conceived 
the  idea  that  the  speech  of  all  Indiana 
of  whatsoever  tribe  was  practically  the 
same,  that  it  was  little  more  than  a  sort  of 
gibberish,  that  it  contained  but  a  small 
number  of  words,  that  to  eke  out  its 
shortcomings  the  Indian  was  compelled 
to  ase  gestures,  that  it  was  hardly  human 
speech,  much  less  orderly  and  well  de- 
veloped language. 

A  comprehension  of  the  manifold  vari- 
ety of  Indian  linguistic  families,  embrac- 
ing a  multitude  of  languages  and  dialects, 
of  their  rich  vocabularies,  flexible  f^m> 
matical  methods,  and  general  sufficiency 
to  express  any  and  all  concepts  the  In- 
dian mind  is  capable  of  entertaining, 
above  all,  of  their  capacity,  shared  with 
more  advanced  tonnes,  of  indefinite  ex- 
pansion  corres^nd.n^^^^^wth. 
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was  reeenred  for  a  later  period  and  more 
oQDDplete  study.  The  iQtricacies  of  In- 
diAa  kngmiges  are  even  yet  bat  partially 
understood;  their  properstndy  has  hardly 
begim,  BO  vast  is  tne  field. 

Indiani  not  nomadic, — One  of  the  oom- 
mon  fallacies  of  early  historians,  hy  no 
means  yet  entirely  dissipated,  was  the 
idea  that  the  Indians  were  generally  no- 
madic, having  no  fixed  place  of  abode, 
bat  wandering  hither  and  yon  as  ^uicv 
or  the  necessities  of  existence  demanded. 
The  term  nomadic  is  not,  in  fact,  proper- 
ly applicable  to  any  Indian  tribe.  Every 
tribe  and  every  congeries  of  tribes,  with 
exceptions  to  be  noted,  laid  claim  to  and 
dwelt  within  the  limitiB  of  a  certain  tract 
or  region,  the  bonndaries  of  which  were 
well  onderetood,  and  were  handed  down 
by  tradition  and  not  ordinarily  relin- 
qoidied  save  to  a  superior  force.  &tween 
many  of  the  tribes,  indeed,  were  debata- 
ble areas,  owned  by  none  but  claimed  by 
all,  which  from  time  imnaemorial  formed 
the  cause  of  dispates  and  intertribal  wars. 
Most  or  all  of  the  tribes  b.  of  the  Mississip- 
pi except  in  the  n.  ,  and  some  w.  of  it,  were 
to  a  grater  or  less  extent  agricultural  and 
depended  much  for  food  on  the  products 
of  their  tillage.  Dnring  the  hunting  sea- 
son such  tribes  or  villages  broke  up  into 
?mall  parties  and  dispersed  over  their 
domains  more  or  less  widely  in  search  of 
game;  or  they  visited  the  seashore  for 
fish  and  shellfish.  Only  in  this  restricted 
sense  may  they  be  said  to  be  nomadic. 
The  so-called  ** horse  Indians''  and  the 
Plains  Indiuis,  at  least  after  the  latter 
aoqoired  the  horse,  wandered  very  widely 
in  search  of  their  chief  dependence,  the 
boffalo.  Thoogh  most  of  these  had  no 
fixed  and  permanent  villages,  they  yet 
possessed  some  idea  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  own  territory  as  well  as  that  of  their 
neighbors.  The  Athapascan  and  Algon- 
qoian  tribes  of  the  fer  N.,  where  ab- 
SQice  of  agriculture,  the  wide  expanses  of 
desolate  territory,  and  the  nature  of  the 
game  necessitated  frequent  changes  of 
abode  and  forbade  any  form  of  fixed  vil- 
lage life,  most  nearly  approached  nomadic 
lite. 

Indian  ownership  of  land.— The  exact 
nature  of  Indian  ownership  of  land  ap- 
pears not  to  have  been  understood  by 
the  early  settlers,  and  the  misunderstana- 
ing  was  the  fmi^Nil  source  of  trouble  and 
even  bloodshed.  Neither  the  individual 
Indian  nor  the  family  possessed  vested 
rights  in  land.  The  lima  belonged  to  the 
tnbe  as  a  whole,  but  individuid  families 
and  clans  might  appropriate  for  their  own 
use  and  tillage  any  portion  of  the  tribe's 
unoccupied  domain.  Hence  it  was  im- 
poniblefor  a  chief,  family,  clan,  or  any 
section  of  a  tribe  le^ly  to  sell  or  to  give 
away  to  aliens,  white  or  red,  any  part  of 
the  tribal  domain,  and  the  inevitable  con- 


sequence of  illegal  sales  or  gifts  was  bad 
feeling,  followed  often  by  repudiation  of 
the  contract  by  the  tnbe  as  a  whole. 
Attempts  by  the  whites  to  enforce  these 
supposed  l^l  sales  were  followed  by  dis- 
order and  bloodshed,  often  by  prolonged 
wars.  ■   (See  Land  Tenure. ) 

Ideas  of  royalty. — It  is  perhaps  not 
strange  that  the  early  emigrants  to  Amer- 
ica, habituated  to  European  ideas  of  royal 
descent  and  kingly  prerogative,  should 
describe  the  simple  village  and  tribal 
organizations  of  the  Indians  with  high- 
sounding  phrases.  Early  treatises  on  the 
Indians  teem  with  the  terms  '*kin^,'' 
"queen,"  and  "princess,"  and  even  with 
ideas  of  hereditary  privilege  and  rank. 
It  would  be  difiicult  to  imagine  states  of 
society  more  unlike  than  one  implied  by 
such  terms  and  the  simple  democracy  of 
most  of  the  Indians.  On  the  N.  W.  coast 
and  amongsome  tribes  of  the  s.  Atlantic  re- 
gion ideas  of  caste  had  gained  a  foothold, 
Erincipally  founded  on  a  property  basis, 
ut  this  was  exceptional.  Eouality  and 
independence  were  the  cardinal  principles 
of  Indian  society.  In  some  tribes,  as  the 
Iroquois,  certain  of  the  highest  chieftain- 
cies were  confined  to  certain  clans,  and 
these  may  be  said  in  a  modified  sense  to 
have  been  hereditary,  and  there  were 
also  hereditary  chieftaincies  among  the 
Apache,  Chippewa,  Sioux,  and  other 
tnbes.  Practically,  however,  the  oflSces 
within  the  limits  oi  the  tribal  government 
were  purely  elective.  The  ability  of  the 
candidates^  their  courage,  eloquence,  pre- 
vious services,  above  all,  their  personal 
popularity,  formed  the  basis  for  election 
to  any  and  all  offices.  Except  among 
the  Natchez  and  a  few  other  trioes  of  the 
lower  Mississippi,  no  power  in  any  wise 
analogous  to  that  of  tne  despot,  no  rank 
savoring  of  inheritance,  as  we  understand 
the  term,  existed  among  our  Indians. 
Even  military  service  was  not  compul- 
sory, but  he  who  would  might  organize  a 
war  party,  and  the  courage  and  known 
prowess  in  war  of  the  leader  chiefly  de- 
termined the  number  of  his  followers. 
So  loose  were  the  ties  of  authority  on  the 
warpath  that  a  bad  dream  or  an  unlucky 
presage  was  enough  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  the  war  party  at  any  time  or  even 
to  break  it  up  entirely. 

The  idea  prevalent  among  the  colonists 
of  a  l^al  executive  head  over  the  Indians, 
a  so-called  king,  was  acceptable  on  ac- 
count of  the  aid  it  lent  to  the  transaction 
of  business  with  the  Indians,  especially 
to  the  enforcement  of  contracts.  It  en- 
abled the  colonists  to  treat  directly  an4 
effectively  with  one  man,  or  at  most  with 
a  few,  for  the  sale  of  land,  instead  of  with 
the  tribe  as  a  whole.  The  fact  is  that 
social  and  political  organization  was  of 
the  lowest  kind;  the  very  name  of  tribe, 
with  implication  of  aJi>odY-hQiindtc»ffitter 
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by  social  ties  and  under  some  central  au- 
tkiority,  is  of  very  oncertain  application. 
i^>ee  Chiefs.) 

Knowledge  of  medicine. — Many  errone- 
oos  ideas  of  the  practice  of  medicine 
among  the  Indians  are  current,  often  fos- 
tered by  quacks  who  claim  to  have  re- 
ceived nerbs  and  methods  of  practice 
from  noted  Indian  doctors.  The  medical 
art  amons  all  Indians  was  rooted  in  sor- 
cery; andthe  prevailing  idea  that  diseases 
were  caused  hy  the  presence  or  acts  of 
evil  spirits,  which  could  be  removed  only 
bjr  sorcery  and  incantation,  controlled 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  This  concep- 
tion gave  rise  to  both  priest  and  physician. 
Combined  with  it  there  grew  up  a  certain 
knowled^  of  and  dependence  upon  sim- 
ples, one  important  development  of  which 
was  what  we  know  as  tne  doctrine  of 
signatures,  according  to  which,  in  some 
cases,  the  color,  shape,  and  markings  of 
plants  are  supposed  to  indicate  the  organs 
for  which  in  diBease  they  are  supposwi  to 
be  specifics.  There  was  current  m  many 
tribes,  especially  among  the  old  women, 
a  rude  knowledge  of  the  therapeutic  use 
of  a  considerable  number  of  plants  and 
roots,  and  of  the  sweating  process^  which 
was  employed  with  little  aiscrimmation. 
(See  Medicine  and  Medicine-men. ) 

The  Great  Spirit. — Among  the  many 
erroneous  conceptions  regaming  the  In- 
dian none  has  taken  deeper  root  than  the 
•one  which  ascribes  to  him  belief  in  an 
overruling  deity,  the  "Great  Spirit.'* 
Very  far  removed  from  this  tremendous 
conception  of  one  all-powerful  deity  was 
the  Indian  belief  in  a  multitude  of  spirits 
that  dwelt  in  animate  and  inanimate  ob- 
jects, to  propitiate  which  was  the  chief 
object  of  his  supplications  and  sacrifices. 
To  none  of  his  deities  did  the  Indian 
ascribe  moral  good  or  evil.  His  religion 
was  practical.  The  spirits  were  the 
source  of  good  or  bad  fortune  whether  on 
the  hunting  path  or  the  war  trail,  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  wife  or  in  a  ball  game.  If 
successful  he  adored,  offered  sacrifices, 
and  made  valuable  presents.  If  unsuc- 
cessful he  cast  his  manito  away  and  of- 
fered his  faith  to  more  powerful  or  more 
friendly  deities. 

In  this  world  of  spirits  the  Indian  dwelt 
in  perpetual  fear.  He  feared  to  offend 
the  spirits  of  the  mountains,  of  the  dark 
wooa,  of  the  lake,  of  the  prairie.  The 
real  Indian  was  a  different  creature  from 
the  joyous  and  untrammeled  savage  pic- 
tured and  enyied  by  the  poet  and  phi- 
losopher. (See  Mythology f  Nanahozho^ 
Religion. ) 

Happy  hunting  ground. — If  the  term  be 
understood  to  imply  nothing  more  than  a 
belief  of  the  Indian  in  a  future  existence, 
it  answers,  perhaps,  as  well  as  another. 
That  the  Indian  believes  in  a  future  life 
his  mortuary  rites  abundantly  testify.    It 


may  be  confidently  stated  that  no  tribe 
of  American  Ipdiuis  was  without  some 
idea  of  a  life  after  death,  but  as  to  its 
exact  nature  and  whereabouts  the  In- 
dian's ideas,  differing  in  different  tribes, 
were  vague.  Nor  aoee  it  appear  that 
belief  in  a  future  life  had  any  marked 
influence  on  the  daily  life  and  conduct  of 
the  individual.  The  American  Indian 
seems  not  to  have  evolved  the^  idea  of 
hell  and  future  punishment. 

Division  of  labor. — ^The  position  of  wo- 
man in  Indian  society,  especially  as  re- 
gaixls  the  division  of  labor,  has  been 
misunderstood.  Historians  have  genei> 
ally  pictured  her  as  a  drudse  and  slave, 
toiling  incessantly,  while  her  indolent 
husbcmd  idles  away  most  of  the  time  and 
exists  chiefly  by  the  fruits  of  her  labor. 
While  the  picture  is  not  wholly  &lae,  it 
is  much  overdrawn,  chiefly  because  the 
observations  whidi  suggest  it  were  made 
about  the  camp  or  village,  in  which  and 
in  the  neighboring  fields  lay  the  peculiar 
{province  of  woman's  activity.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  nurture  of  children,  their 
duties  were  the  erection  and  care  of  the 
habitation,  cooking,  preparation  of  skins, 
and  the  making  of  clothing,  pottery,  and 
basketry,  and  among  many  tribes  they 
were  expected  also  to  help  bring  home 
the  spoils  of  the  chase.  Among  agri- 
cultural tribes  generally  tillage  of  tlie 
fields  was  lai^ly  woman's  work.  Thus 
her  tasks  were  many  and  laborious,  but 
she  had  her  hours  for  gossip  and  for  spe- 
cial women's  games.  In  an  Indian  com- 
munity, where  the  food  question  is  always 
a  serious  one,  there  can  be  no  idle  hands. 
The  women  were  aided  in  their  round  of 
tasks  by  the  children  and  the  old  men. 
Where  slavery  existed  their  toil  was  fur- 
ther lightened  by  the  aid  of  slaves,  and 
in  other  tribes  captives  were  often  com- 
pelled to  aid  in  the  women's  work. 

The  men  did  all  the  bunting,  flushing, 
and  trapping,  which  in  savagery  are  lu- 
ways  tousome,  frequently  dangerous,  and 
not  rarely  fotal,  especially  m  winter. 
The  man  alone  bore  arms,  and  to  him 
belonged  the  chances  and  dangers  of  war. 
The  making  and  administration  of  laws, 
the  conduct  of  treaties,  and  the  general 
r^ulation  of  tribal  affairs  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  men,  though  in  these  fields 
woman  also  had  imporUmt  prerogative& 
To  men  were  intrusted  all  the  important 
ceremonies  and  most  of  the  religious  rites, 
also  the  task  of  memorizing  tribal  records 
and  treaties,  as  well  as  rituals,  which  in- 
volved astonishing  feats  of  memory.  The 
chief  manual  labor  of  the  men  was  the 
manufacture  of  hunting  and  war  imple- 
ments, an  important  occupation  that  took 
much  time.  The  manufacture  of  canoee, 
also,  was  chiefly  man's  work,  and,  indeed, 
in  some  tribes  the  men  did  tne  skin  dress- 
ing and  even  B#?^^BX§^fl?t*^i^- 
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Thofly  in  Indian  society,  the  position  of 
woman  was  nsoally  salfordinate,  and  the 
lines  of  demarcation  between  the  duties 
of  the  sexes  were  everywhere  sharply 
dimwn.  '  NeveithelesB,  the  division  of  la- 
bor was  not  so  nneqoal  as  it  mi^ht  seem 
to  the  casoal  observer,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
ondenstand  how  the  line  could  have  been 
more  fairly  drawn  in  a  state  of  societjr 
where  the  military  spirit  was  so  domi- 
nant. Indian  commnnities  lived  in  con- 
stant dagger  of  attack,  and  their  men, 
whether  in  camp  or  on  the  march,  must 
ever  be  ready  at  a  moment's  warning  to 
seize  their  arms  and  defend  their  homes 
and  families. 

Where  Indian  communities  adopted 
settled  village  life,  as  did  the  Pueblo 
peoples,  or  where  the  nature  of  tribal 
wealth  was  such  as  to  enable  women  to 
become  property  holders  on  a  large  scale, 
as  among  the  Navaho,  whose  women  own 
the  sheep,  or  where  slavery  was  an 
established  institation  and  extensively 
practised,  as  among  the  N.  W.  coast 
tribes,  the  position  of  women  advanced, 
and  there  ensoed,  among  other  social 
changes,  a  more  equal  division  of  labori- 
ous tasks.    (See  Labor,  Women,) 

Ikgeneracu  of  mixed-bloods, — It  has  long 
been  an  ad^^  that  the  mixed-blood  is  a 
moral  degenerate,  exhibiting  few  or  none 
of  the  virtues  of  either,  but  all  the  vices 
of  both  of  the  parent  stocks.  In  various 
puts  of  the  country  there  are  many 
mixed-bloods  of  undoubted  ability  and 
of  high  moral  standing,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  to  prove  that  the  low  moral 
Btatos  of  the  average  mixed-bloods  of  the 
frontier  is  a  necessary  result  of  mixture 
of  blood,  but  there  is  much  to  indicate 
that  it  arises  chiefly  from  his  unfortunate 
environment.  The  mixed-blood  often 
finds  little  favor  with  either  race,  while 
his  superior  education  and  advantages, 
dmved  from  association  with  the  whites, 
oiable  him  to  outstrip  his  Indian  brother 
in  ibe  pursuit  of  either  good  or  evil. 
Absorption  into  the  dominant  race  is 
likely  to  be  the  fate  of  the  Indian,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  when  freed 
from  his  anomalous  environment  the 
mixed-blood  will  not  win  an  honorable 
Bodal,  industrial,  and  political  place  in 
the  national  life.     (See  Mixed-bloods. ) 

Indian  pigmies  and  giants, — All  times 
and  all  peoples  have  had  traditions  of 
pigmies  and  giants.  It  is  therefore  no- 
wise surprising  that  such  myths  were 
early  tiansphmted  to  Amencan  soil. 
The  story  of  an  ancient  race  of  pigmies 
in  Tennessee,  ^uniliar  to  most  archeolo- 
gists,  owes  its  origin  to  the  discovery,  in 
the  early  half  of  the  last  century,  of 
numerous  small  stone  coffins  or  cists 
oonftaining  skeletons.  The  largest,  meas- 
ured by  Peatherstonhaugh,  was  24  in. 
long  by  9  in.  deep.    The  small  size  of  the 


cists  was  assumed  by  their  discoverers 
to  be  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  race  of 
dwarfs,  and  the  belief  gained  ready  cred- 
ence and  exists  to  the  present  day  in  the 
minds  of  a  few.  In  many  cases  the  skele- 
tons of  the  supposed  dwarfs  proved  to  be 
those  of  chilorer,  while,  as  pointed  out 
by  Jones  and  Thomas,  the  skeletons  of 
the  adults  found  in  the  cists  had  been 
deprived  of  flesh,  a  common  Indian 
mortuary  custom  tiirou^hout  the  mound 
region,  and  then  disjomted,  when  the 
bones  of  an  adult  could  be  packed  into 
very  small  space. 

A  race  of  dwarfs  has  also  been  popu'^ 
larly  ascribed  to  the  cliff-dweller  region 
of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  partly 
owing  to  the  finding  of  shriveled  and 
shrunken  mummies  of  children,  too 
hastily  assumed  to  be  those  of  dwarfs, 
and  partly  owing  to  the  discovery  of 
smallapartments  in  the  cliff-dwellmes, 
of  the  nature  of  cubby-holes  for  the 
storage  of  property,  the  entrances  to 
which  were  too  small  to  permit  the 
passage,  erect,  of  an  ordinary  man;  hence, 
m  the  mind  of  the  discoverers,  they  must 
have  been  used  by  dwarfs.  The  Pueblo 
peoples  are,  indeed,  of  relatively  small 
stature,  but  they  are  as  far  from  being 
dwarfe  as  other  Indians  from  being 
giants.  ( For  details  respecting  the  d  warfi 
of  Tennessee,  see  Haywood,  iCatural  and 
Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee,  1823; 
Jones,  Antiquities  of  Tennessee,  10, 1876. ) 

The  myth  of  the  discovery  of  giant 
skeletons,  perennial  in  newspapers,  is 
revived  at  times  by  the  finding  of  huge 
fossil  mammalian  remains  of  ancient 
epochs,  erroneously  supposed  by  the 
ignorant  to  be  human;  at  others  by  the 
discovery  of  buried  skeletons  the  bones 
of  which  have  in  the  course  of  time 
become  separated,  so  as  to  give  the  im- 
pression ot  beings  of  unumial  height. 
There  was  considerable  diversity  of  stat- 
ure among  Indian  tribes,  some,  as  the 
Pueblos,  bein^  of  rather  small  size,  while 
among  the  tnbes  of  the  lower  Colorado 
and  the  Plains  were  many  men  of  unusual 
size.  Now  and  then,  too,  as  among  other 
peoples*  a  man  is  found  who  is  a  real 
giant  among  his  kind;  a  skeleton  was 
exhumed  in  West  Virginia  which  meas- 
ured 7i  ft  in  length  and  19  in.  across  the 
shoulders.     (See  Anatomy ,  Physiology.) 

Mound-builders  and  Cliff-dwellen^. — The 
belief  was  formerly  held  by  many  that 
the  mound-builders  of  the  Mississippi 
valley  and  the  cliff-dwellers  of  the  S.  W . 
border  were  racially  distinct  from  the 
Indians  or  had  reached  a  superior  degree 
of  culture.  The  more  thoroughly  the 
mounds  and  cliff  ruins  have  been  ex- 

glored  and  the  more  carefully  the  arti- 
icts,  customs,  and  culture  status  of  these 
ancient  peoples  are  studied,  the  more 
apparent  is   it  thftt^itlhlJrv^t^^iiei^R?' 
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were  nowise  superior  to  those  of  the  later 
Indian.  There  is  no  evidence  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  that  the  builders 
of  the  mounds  and  the  dwellers  in  the 
cliffe  are  the  ancestors  of  the  tribes  now 
or  recently  in  possession  of  the  same 
regions. 

Stolidity  and  tacihirnUy, — The  idea  of 
the  Indian,  once  popular,  sugeests  a  taci- 
turn and  stolid  character,  who  smoked 
his  pipe  in  silence  and  stalked  reserved 
and  aignified  amons  his  fellows.  Un- 
questionably the  Indian  of  the  Atlantic 
slope  differed  in  many  respects  from  his 
kinsmen  farther  w. ;  it  may  be  that  the 
forest  Indian  of  the  N.  and  £.  imbibed 
something  of  the  spirit  of  the  primeval 
woods  which,  deep  and  gloomy,  over- 
spread much  of  his  region.  If  so,  he  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  regions  w.  of  the 
Mississippi.  On  occasions  of  ceremony 
and  religion  the  western  Indian  can  be 
both  dignified  and  solemn,  as  befits  the 
occasion;  but  his  nature,  ii  not  as  bright 
and  sunny  as  that  of  the  Polynesian,  is  at 
least  as  far  removed  from  moroseness  as 
his  disposition  is  from  tacitu)*nity.  The 
Indian  of  the  present  day  has  at  least  a 
fair  sense  of  humor,  and  is  very  far  from 
being  a  stranger  to  jest,  laughter,  and 
repartee.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Population.  The  question  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  native  population  of  America, 
and  particularly  of  tne  United  States  and 
British  America,  at  the  coming  of  the 
white  man,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
speculation.  Extremists  on  the  one  hand 
have  imagined  a  population  of  millions, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  untenable 
claim  has  been  made,  and  persistently 
repeated,  that  there  has  been  no  decrease, 
but  that  on  the  contrary,  in  spite  of 
removals,  wars,  epidemics,  and  oissijm- 
tion,  and  the  patent  fact  that  the  aborig- 
inal population  of  whole  regions  has 
completely  disappeared,  the  Indian  has 
thriven  under  misfortune  and  is  more 
numerous  to-day  than  at  any  former 
period.  The  first  error  is  due  in  jMirt  to 
the  tendency  to  magnify  the  glory  of  a 
vanished  past,  and  in  part  to  the  mistaken 
idea  that  the  numerous  ancient  remains 
scattered  over  the  country  were  built  or 
occupied  at  praetically  the  same  period. 
The  contrary  error — that  the  Indian  has 
increased — is  due  to  several  causes,  chief 
of  which  is  the  mistake  of  starting  the 
calculation  at  too  recent  a  period,  usually 
at  the  establishment  of  treaty  relations. 
The  fact  is  that  between  the  discovery  of 
America  and  the  beginning  of  the  federal 
government  the  aborigiiSd  population 
nad  been  subjected  to  nearly  three  cen- 
turies of  destructive  influences,  which  had 
already  wiped  out  many  tribes  entirely 
and  reduced  many  others  to  mere  rem- 
nants. Another  factor  of  apparentincrease 


is  found  in  the  mixed-blood  element, 
which  is  ofi^cially  counted  as  Indian,  al- 
though frequently  representing  only  ^fj, 
■^y  or  even  ^  of  Indian  blood,  while  in 
the  late  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma)  it  is  well 
known  that  the  tribal  rolls  contain  thou- 
sands of  names  repudiated  by  the  former 
tribal  courts.  The  Indian  of  the  discovery 
period  was  a  full- blood ;  the  Indian  of  to- 
day is  very  often  a  mongrel,  with  not 
enough  of  aboriginal  blood  to  be  distin- 
^Lslmble  in  the  features,  yet,  excepting 
in  a  few  tribes,  no  ofiicial  distinction  is 
made. 

The  chief  causes  of  decrease,  in  order 
of  importance,  may  be  classed  as  small- 
pox and  other  epidemics;  tubercolods; 
sexual  diseases;  wnisky  and  attendant  dis- 
sipation; removals,  starvation  and  sab- 
jection  to  unaccustomed  conditions ;  low 
vitality  due  to  mental  depression  under 
misfortune ;  wars.  In  the  category  of  de- 
stroyers all  but  wars  and  tuberculosis  may 
be  considered  to  have  come  from  the 
white  man,  and  the  increasing  destruc- 
tiveness  of  tuberculosis  itself  is  due  largely 
to  conditions  consequent  upon  his  advent. 
Smallpox  has  repeatedly  swept  over  wide 
areas,  somethnesdestroying  perhaps  one- 
half  tne  native  population  within  its  {>ath. 
One  historic  smallpox  epidelhic  originat- 
ing on  the  upper  Missouri  in  1781-82 
swept  northwu^  to  Great  Slave  lake, 
eastward  to  I*  Superior,  and  westwutl  to 
the  Pacific  Another,  in  1801-02,  rav- 
aged from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Dakota, 
and  another,  in  1837-38,  reduced  the 
strength  of  the  northern  Plains  tribes  by 
nearly  one-half.  A  fever  visitation  about 
the  year  1830  was  officially  estimated  to 
have  killed  70,000  Indians  in  Califomuu 
while  at  about  the  same  time  a  malarial 
fever  epidemic  in  Oregon  and  on  the 
Columbia— said  to  have  been  due  to  the 
plowing  up  of  the  ground  at  the  trading 
posts— ravaged  the  tribes  of  the  region 
and  practically  exterminated  those  of 
Chinookan  stock.  The  destruction  by 
disease  and  dissipation  has  been  greatest 
along  the  Pacific  coast,  where  iQso  the 
ori»nal  population  was  most  numerous. 
In  California  the  enormous  decrease  from 
about  a  quarter  of  a  million  to  less  than 
20,000  is  due  chiefly  to  the  cruelties  and 
wholesale  massacres  perpetrated  by  the 
miners  and  early  settlers.  The  almost 
complete  extermination  of  the  Aleut  is 
attributable  to  the  same  causes  during  the 
early  Russian  period.  Confinement  in 
mission  establishments  has  also  been  fatal 
to  the  Indian,  in  spite  of  increased  com- 
fort in  living  conditions.  Wars  in  most 
cases  have  not  greatly  diminished  the 
number  of  Indians.  The  tribes  were  in 
chronic  warfare  among  themselves,  so 
that  the  balance  was  nearly  even  until, 
as  in  the  notable  case  of  the  Iroquois, 
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the  aoquisilioii  of  firearms  gave  one  body 
an  immense  superiority  over  its  neigh- 
bors. Among  tne  wars  mo^t  destraetive 
to  the  Indiana  may  be  noted  those  in 
Vlmnia  and  southern  New  England,  the 
rai<&  upon  the  Florida  missions  by  the 
Carolina  settlers  and  their  savage  allies, 
the  wars  of  the  Natchez  and  Foxes  with 
the  French,  the  Creek  war,  and  the  war 
waged  by  the  Iroquois  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  upon  all  the  surrounding 
tribes. 

A  careful  study  of  population  conditions 
for  the  whole  territory  n.  of  Mexico, 
taking  each  geographic  section  separately, 
indicates  a  total  population,  at  the  time 
of  the  coming  of  the  white  man,  of  nearly 
1,150,000  Indians,  which  is  believed  to 
be  within  10  per  cent  of  the  actual  num- 
ber. Of  this  total  846,000  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  proper, 
220,000  in  British  America,  72.000  in 
Alai^  and  10,000  in  Greenland.  The 
original  total  is  now  reduced  to  about 
403,000,  a  decrease  of  about  65  per  cent 
The  complete  study  is  expected  to  form 
the  subject  of  a  future  Bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,    (j.  m.  ) 

F^>qiiim,  Poquoiam.      See  Uncos. 

Foqnomtoe  ( irompattqu^unrauke,  'aclear- 
ing' ) .  A  tribe  formerly  living  about  the 
mouth  of  Farmington  r.  in  Hartford  co., 
Conn.  Their  principal  village,  called  also 
Pequonnoc,  wasnearthepresent  Windsor. 
TaqnuBodke.— Windsor  Rec.  (1686^  cited  by 
Tmmbiill,  Ind.  Names  Coda..  66, 1881.  Paqoaa- 
au.— Plymouth  deed  (1687),  ibid.  Paqoaaiek. — 
WmdsoT  Rec,  op.  cii  Peqauracke.— R.  I.  Col. 
Rec.  ( IfrM >  cited  by  Tnunbull,  ibid.  Poquan'Boo.— 
TmmbuU, ibid..  W.  Poqiuumook.— McClure  (17W) 
in  Mass.  Hin.  8oc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  v.,  169,  1806. 
PocuBoek.~WindaorRec,op.cit.  Powqiuuiiock.— 

PoqmosiiL  A  name  applied  in  eastern 
Marvland,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina 
to  a  low  wooded  eround  or  swamp,  which 
is  covered  with  shallow  water  in  winter 
and  remains  in  a  miry  condition  in  sum- 
mer. Some  of  these  swamps  in  North 
Carolina,  such  as  the  '*  Holly  Shelter 
poooson,"  are  40  m.  in  length,  and  over- 
grown with  great  bodies  of  valuable  tim- 
ber trees,  rendered  inaccessible  to  the 
outer  world  by  reason  of  overflow  and  the 
perpetual  miry  state  of  the  ground.  In 
Duplin  CO.  in  the  same  state,  in  which 
pocommsy  or  '*  dismals"  as  they  are  also 
caUed,  abound,  there  are  105  sq.  m.  of 
pure  mud  swamps,  and  in  Pender  co.  206 
sq.  m.  of  overflowed  land.  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  to  a  reclaimed  swamp. 
The  name  is  from  Benape  pdkwesen,  a 
verbal  adiective  meaning  'it  (the  land)  is 
in  a  slightly  watered  condition.'  The 
word  is  common  to  all  Algonquian  dia- 
lects, and  in  Wood  Cree  is  used  substan- 
tively as  a  name  for  a  'shoal'  or  'shallow'. 
The  name  is  spelled  also  poaqaesson, 
poquo9on,poco9onyperkoson^       (w,r.c».) 


Por^.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet 
Amencanisms,  484, 1877),  a  name  given 
in  New  York  to  a  fish  (Sparus  argyrops) 
called  in  Rhode  Island  and  e.  Connecti- 
cut Bcup,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  New 
England  scuppai^.  The  dictionaries  give 
porgy  the  following  meanings:  1.  Braize 
{Pagrus  vulgaris),  scup,  pinnsh,  and  mar- 

rte-fish.  2.  Surf-fish  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
Angel-fish.  4.  Toad-fish  and  men- 
haden. Porgy,  spelled  also  poggy,  pogy, 
pogie^  paugie,  etc.,  is  a  reduction  of 
mishcuppaiiog,  plural  of  mishcup,  in 
the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
which  Roger  Williams  (1643)  rendered 
'breames.'  The  whites  took  the  plural 
as  a  singular  and  decapitated  it,  hence 
porgy,  paugie,  etc.  The  decaudated  form 
appears  as  mishcup  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.  Gerard^  on  the  other  hand, 
asserts  that  porgy  is  **  not  a  corruption  of 
an  Indian  word,  but  a  name  in  England 
for  a  fish  allied  to  our  porgy.  It  was  in- 
troduced at  an  early  period,  and  is  men- 
tioned by  Jossely n.  Catesby  gives  it  also 
as  the  name  of  a  Bermuda  fish.  It  was 
evidently  derived  from  pargus,  one  of 
the  forms  of  pagrus,  a  word  of  Greek 
origin."    See  Mishcup ,  Pogy.    (a.  f.c.) 

Porphyry.  Rock  of  igneous  ori^n  and 
resembling  granite,  but  characterized  by 
the  presence  of  crystals  of  quartz  and 
feldspar  which,  when  large  and  contrast- 
ing* with  the  somber  matrix,  give  a  very 
attractive  appearance.  It  was  often  used 
by  the  native  tribes  in  making  their 
heavier  implements,  and  the  more  showy 
varieties  were  selected  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  ornaments  and  objects  of  cere- 
mony, (w.  H.  h.) 

Portage  Band.  A  Winnebago  division 
that  resided  in  1811  at  the  portage  of  Fox 
and  Wisconsin  rs.,  at  the  present  site  of 
Portage,  Wis. — Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  185, 
1867. 

Porter,  Pleasant.  The  last  chief  of  the 
Creek  Nation;  bom  at  the  family  home 
near  the  present  town  of  Coweta,  n.  of 
Arkansas  r.,  in  the  Creek  Nation,  Okla., 
Sept.  26,  1840,  died  of  paralysis  at  Vinita, 
Cherokee  Nation,  Sept.  3,  1907,  while  en 
route  to  Missouri.  His  father  was  a  white 
man,  Pleasant  Porter  inheriting  his  In- 
dian blood  from  his  mother,  who,  through 
her  father,  Tulope  Tustunuggee,  of  the 
Big  Spring  town  of  Creeks,  haS  a  decided 
strain  of  negro  blood.  He  was  a  bright 
boy,  but  acquired  only  a  limited  educa- 
tion at  the  old  Tallahassee  mission  school ; 
from  wide  reading,  however,  after  he  be- 
came of  age,  he  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  informed  Indians  in  the  entire 
Indian  Ter.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out  many  of  Porter's  relatives  and  friends 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  North  and  en- 
listed in  its  service,  but  with  the  majority 
of  the  Creeks  be  entered  the  service  of 
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the  Confederacy  and  at  the  close  of  the 
war  was  a  first  lieutenant  of  Company 
A,  Second  Creek  regiment  In  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Creeks  who  had  taken 
sides  with  the  North,  Porter  received  a 
wound  which  subjected  him  to  a  slieht 
lameness  throughout  the  remainder  of  nis 
life.  Soon  after  peace  was  restored  he 
took  an  active  part  in  shaping  the  affairs 
of  the  Creek  Nation;  first  becoming  one 
of  the  clerks  of  the  National  council,  he 
was  soon  promoted  to  a  seat  in  that  body, 
which  he  retained  for  twelve  or  sixteen 
years,  and  for  one  term  was  president  of 
the  upper  house.  Healsoserveaoneortwo 
terms  as  superintendent  of  schools  of  the 
Nation,  ana  has  sometimes  been  credited 
witii  the  fatherhood  of  the  school  system 
of  the  Creek  Nation  of  that  time.  On 
twenty  or  more  occasions  he  was  a  dele- 

g Bite  of  the  Nation  to  Washington,  where 
e  was  intrusted  withimportsmt  interests, 
being  a  member  of  the  particular  delega- 
tion that  concluded  the  last  agreement 
between  the  Creeks  and  the  United  States 
in  1902.  At  the  most  critical  period  in 
the  history  of  his  tribe  Porter  was  elected 
to  the  chieftaincy,  and  after  serving  a  term 
of  four  years  to  their  satisfaction,  was 

r'n  elected  to  the  ofiiceand  was  serving 
term  due  to  terminate  Dec.  5,  1907, 
when  death  came.  Porter  was  ever  true 
to  his  people,  and  amid  the  perplexing 
conditions  attending  the  surrender'  of 
their  tribal  government  and  the  assump- 
tion of  that  of  ^he  whites  he  led  them 
perhaps  more  successfully  than  anv  other 
Creek  leader  could  have  done.  Ue  was 
the  seventh  and  last  Creek  chief  elected 
by  the  people  after  the  adoption  in  1867 
of  the  national  constitution.  He  left  a 
son  William,  two  daughters,  Mrs  Maimie 
Famesworth  and  Miss  Lenora,  and  also  a 
sister,  Mrs  Nancy  Yargee,  residing  at  Red 
Fork,  Okla. 

Port  Etting^ton.  A  modem  town,  oc- 
cupied by  .Tsimshian  and  whites,  at  the 
mouth  of  Skeena  r.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is  im- 
portant as  a  port  and  as  a  center  of  the 
canning  industry.  Pop.  in  1908,  with 
Kitzumgaylum  and  Kitzelas,  191. 

Port  Simpton.  A  modem  town,  former- 
ly called  Fort  Simpson,  on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  British  Columbia  between  Metlakatla 
and  the  mouth  of  Nass  r.,  built  up  around 
a  Hudson's  Bay  Co.'s  stockade.  In  1908 
it  contained  703  Tsimshian  Indians. 

Portagaese.    See  CrocUan  Indians. 

Pomptanck.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  York  r.  in  Gloucester  co.,  Va. — 
Smith(1629),  Va.,  i,map,  repr.  1819. 

Poseningge.  A  ruined  Tewa  pueblo  at 
the  Bito  Colorado,  about  10  m.  w.  of  the 
hot  springs  near  Abiquiu,  N.  Mex.  It 
was  the  home  of  Poseueve,  a  shaman  or 
successful  wizard,  who,  according  to  na- 


tive tradition,  was  subsequently  deified, 
and  ''around  whose  figure  the  story  of 
Montezuma  has  latterly  been  woven." 
The  aborififinal  name  of  the  village  was 
Po-se  or  P'ho-se,  Poseuingge  referring  to 
the  ruins.  Cf.  Fqjiuuingge,  and  consult 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  61, 
310,  1890;  IV,  37  et  seq.,  1892. 

Another  ruined  pueblo  bearing  the 
same  name,  and  called  also  Posege,  is 
situated  at  Ojo  Caliente,  about  14  m. 
above  its  mouth  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance N.  B.  of  Abiquiu.  The  ruins  are  on 
a  hill  about  140  ft  above  the  stream; 
they  are  of  adobe  and  stone,  and  the  re- 
mains of  13  circular  kivas  are  still  to  be 
seen.  See  Hewett  in  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.. 
38-39,1906. 
P'ho-M.— Bandeller,  op.  clt,  rv,  42.    Po-m.— Ibid. 

Pothiwn.  The  Magpie  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Pooiwd  winwiL-FewkesTn  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  684, 
1900.  Po-«i'-o.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 
1891.  Piaiwuu,— Yoth,  Hopi  Proper  Names,  101. 
1905.  Po'-n-wChvim-w^— FewkesmAm.Anthrop., 
vn,  405. 1894. 

Posketa.  A  Mono  tribe  that  lived  be- 
tween San  Joaquin  and  Kings  rs.,  Cal. 
Not  mentioned  since  the  first  period  of 
American  occupancy,  when  tnev  were 
said  to  have  bc^n  one  of  four  tribes  un- 
der the  chief  Towoquiet  They  ceded 
their  lands  to  the  U.  S.  by  treaty  of  Apr. 
29,  1851,  and  were  placed  on  a  reserve 
between  Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
Bothgiafaa.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  Inf n,  1906  (Yoknts 
name).  PM-keia.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  K., 
782, 1899.  PM-keHMs.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Ck>ng.,  spec,  sees.,  252. 1853.  Po-koHM.— Johns- 
ton in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess..  22, 
1852.  Pot-ke-as.— Ibid.,  23.  Poe-ke-Ms.~McKee 
In  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  223, 1851. 

Poio  Blanco  (Span.:  'white  well  or 
water-hole') .  A  Papago village  in  s.  Ari- 
zona, s.  of  Gila  r.;  pop.  about  300  in 
1863.— Poston  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  385, 
1864. 

Potot  (Span.;  'water  holes').  A  for- 
mer Yuma  rancheria  near  the  s.  bank  of 
Gila  r.,  above  its  mouth,  in  the  present 
Arizona;  visited  by  Anza  and  Font  in 
1776. 

Poms.— Font,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  893, 1889.  Posot  de  Bnxaodio.~Anza  and 
Font  cited  by  Bancroft,  ibid.  Zaoatal  Bnro.— Ibid. 

Poio  Verdo  (Span. :  'green  well  or  water 
hole *).  A  Papago  village  s.  of  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  boundary,  oppnosite  Oro  Blanco, 
Ariz.;  pop.  about  350  in  1863  (Poston  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Re^.  1863, 385, 1864) ,  when  it  waa 
regarded  as  in  the  United  States. 
Ohutukivahia.— J.W.  Fewkes,  infn,  1907  ('green 
spring':  native  name). 

Pouum.  A  popular  form  of  opossum 
(q.  v.). 

Potta.    See  La  Posta. 

Potam.  A  Yaqui  settlement  on  the  n. 
bank  of  lower  Rio  Yaqui,  s.  w.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

Potam.— Velasco  (1850)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i ,  608, 1882.  Potaa.— Alcedo,  Die  Oeog.,  i v. 
288,1788.  Bantisima  Trinidad  de  Potam.— Orocco  y 
Berra,  Qeog.,  865, 1864. 
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Potano.  A  tribe  of  Timncuan  stock  for- 
merly occupying  an  inland  territory  in 
N.  Florida,  about  the  upper  waters  of  Su- 
wannee r.  De  Soto  passed  through  their 
territory  in  1539,  the  French  Huguenots 
found  them  at  war  with  the  Timucua  in 
1564,  and  Pareja  mentions  them  in  1612 
as  speaking  a  Timucuan  dialect  They 
were  later  Christianized  and  gathered 
intomisBion  villages,  which,  with  those  of 
the  Apalachee,  were  destroyed  by  the  in- 
careions  of  the  savages  from  the  north- 
waid  in  1701-08.  (j.  m.) 

Patuao.— LMidoiiiiiftre(1564)xni9qaoted  by  8hipp, 
De  Solo  and  Fla.,  618,  1881.  Poteao.— Oentl.  of 
Eves  (1567)  In  Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr.,  i,  88, 1904; 
R&njel  (CO.  1546),  ibid.,  n,  70,  1904;  Pareia  (16t2) 
•s  quoted  by  Gatachet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
ini,  479,  18W.  Potaaau.— Laudonnl^re  (1664)  in 
French,  HK  Coll.  La.,  n.  a.,  243, 1869.  PoUtoo.— 
BrintoQ,  FU.  Penin.,  119,1859  (misprint  v  for  n). 

Potannmaqnnt.  A  former Nauset  villa^ 
*  on  Pleasant  hay,  near  Harwich,  Bamstable 
CO.,  Mass.  In  1762  it  still  contained  64 
Indians  and  was,  next  to  Mashpee,  the 
larger  Indian  village  in  the  connty. 
PwiCTiiehit ■— Ra wson  and  Danforth  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc  Coll.,  Ist  B.,  X,  133, 1809.  Potaaunaent.— 
Treaty  of  16K7,  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v,  186. 1861.  Potaau- 
BHint-Freeman  (1792),  ibid.,  1st  s.,  i.  230, 1806. 
PMeaaunt— Writer  (ea.  1767),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  in, 
li  1£15.  PoCenmmiaoiit.-«Ules  (1762),  ibid.,  Ist 
^.x,  112, 1809. 

Potaacao.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  in  New  Kent  co. ,  Va , 
b^ween  the  Chickahominy  and  Pamun- 
key  re. 

PoteMaa-fimith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  lepr.  1819. 
PrtaTa«ak.— Pots,  Ibid..  219. 

PotawackatL  A  band,  probably  Mo- 
qoelnmnan,  so  called  from  their  chief, 
formerly  residing  near  the  headwaters  of 
Maripoa,  Merced,  and  Tuolumne  rn.,  Cal. 
PMawMkatica.— Barbour  etal.  (1861)  in  Sen.  £z. 
Doc  4,  sad  Cong.,  spec,  sew.,  60, 1853. 

Potawatomi  (J.  B.  Bottineau,  speaking 
C3iippewa  and  Cree  fluently,  gives  Poia- 
waUimihh  or  Potawaganiflk,  i.  e.  *  People  of 
the  place  of  the  fire,'  as  the  primary  form 
of  the  name.  This  derivation  is  strongly 
confirmed  by  the  Huron  name  Asistague- 
roiiw  (Champlain,  1616),  for  OtsiMge- 
'rofinon\  likewise  signifying  '  People  of 
the  place  of  fire,*  wfich  was  applied  by 
them  to  their  enemies  who  dwelt  in  1616 
on  the  w.  shores  of  L.  Luron.  The  Jes- 
uit Kelation  for  1671  (42,  1858)  has  the 
following  nassage:  ''Four  nations  make 
their  aboae  here,  namely,  those  who 
bear  the  name  iSians  (i.  e.,  the  Winne- 
bago), who  have  always  lived  here  as  in 
their  own  country,  and  who  have  been 
lednced  to  nothing  from  being  a  very 
flourishing  and  populous  people,  having 
been  exterminated  by  the  Ilhnois.  their 
enemies;  the  Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and 
the  Nation  of  the  Fork  (la  Fodrche)  also 
live  here,  butas  stransers  (or foreigners), 
driven  by  the  fear  of  Iroouois  [The  Neu- 
ters and  Ottawa]  from  their  own  lands 
which  are  between  the  lake  of  the  Hu- 


rons  and  that  of  the  Illinois."  The 
Jesuit  Relations  employ  the  expression 
"Nation  of  Fire,"  until  in  the  one  for 
1670  (p.  94)  occurs  the  first  use  of 
"Makskouteng,"  who  are  represented  as 
living  then  on  Fox  r.  in  what  is  now 
Wisconsin.  Hence,  it  seems  clear  that 
the  term  "nation  of  fire"  was  qri^ally 
applied  to  the  Potawatomi  and  their  close 
neighbors,  tho  Sauk  and  the  "Nation  of 
the  Fork,"  dwelling  on  the  w.  shore  of 
L.  Huron.  And  since  a  part  at  least  of 
the  Potawctomi  tribe  bears  the  name 
Mashotens,  officially  known  as  the  "Prai- 
rie Band,"  and  the  tribe  as  a  whole  was 
a  part  of  those  who  were  called  "People 
of  the  lire,"  a  natural  confusion  arose  as 
to  the  application  of  these  two  names, 
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and  BO  the  term  "Fire  Nation"  at  last 
became  permanently  affixed  to  a  people 
whose  proper  name  was  "  People  of  the 
Small  Prairie,"  latterly  known  as  the 
Mascoutens. — Hewitt).  An  Algonquian 
tribe,  first  encountered  on  the  islands  of 
Green  bay,  Wis. ,  and  at  its  head.  Accord- 
ing to  the  traditions  of  all  three  tribes,  the 
Potawatomi,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa  were 
originally  one  pcJople,  and  seem  to  have 
reached  the  region  about  the  upper  end 
of  L.  Huron  together.  Here  they  sepa- 
rated, but  the  three  have  sometimes 
formed  a  looee  confederacy,  or  have  acted 
in  concert,  and  in  1846  those  removed  be- 
yond the  Mississippi,  asserting  their 
former  connection,  a^ked  to  be  again 
united.    Warren  conjectured  that  it  had 
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been  less  than  three  centuries  since  the 
Chippewa  became  disconnected  as  a  dis- 
tinct tribe  from  the  Ottawa  and  Potawat- 
omi.  In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  the 
Potawatomi  are  spoken  of  as  living  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Winnebago.  Verwjrst  (Mis- 
sionary Labors,  211, 1886)  sa^sthatin  1641 
they  were  at  Sault  Ste  Mane,  fleeing  be- 
fore the  Sioux.  The  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1642,  speaking  of  the  meeting  of  Raym- 
bault  and  Jo^ues  with  the  tribes  at 
Sault  Ste  Mane,  says  that  '*a  certain 
nation  farther  away,  which  they  called 
Pouteatami,  had  abandoned  its  country 
and  taken  refuge  with  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Sault  in  oraer  to  escape  from  some 
other  hostile  nation  which  was  continu- 
ally harassing  them."  At  the  ** feast  of 
the  dead"  attended  by  Raymbault  and 
Jogues  in  1641,  somewhere's.  or  n.  b.  of 
L.  Huron,  the  Chippewa  and  Potawatomi 
appear  to  have  been  present  In  1667, 
Altouez  met  300  of  their  warriors  at 
Chaquamegon  bay.  A  portion  of  them 
were  dwelling  in  1670  on  the  islands  in 
the  mouth  of  Green  bay,  chiefly  about 
the  Jesuit  mission  of  St  Fran9ois  Xavier. 
They  were  then  moving  southward, 
and  by  the  close  of  the  17th  century 
had  established  themselves  on  Milwau- 
kee r.,  at  Chicago,  and  on  St  Joseph 
r.,  mostly  in  territory  that  had  previ- 
ously been  held  by  the  Miami.  ( For  their 
migrition  from  Michigan,  see  Sauk.) 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Illinois,  about 
1765,  they  took  possession  of  the  part  of 
Illinois  lying  n.  b.  of  the  country  seized  by 
the  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Kickapoo,  at  the 
same  time  spreading  eastward  over  south- 
em  Michigan  and  gradually  approaching 
the  Wabash.  At  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
in  1795,  they  notified  the  Miami  that  they 
intended  to  move  down  upon  the  Wabash, 
which  they  soon  afterwanl  did,  in  spite 
of  the  protests  of  the  Miami,  who  claimed 
that  wnole  region.  By  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century  they  were  in  possession 
of  the  country  around  the  head  of  L. 
Michigan,  from  Milwaukee  r.  in  Wiscon- 
sin to  Grand  r.  in  Michigan,  extending 
8.  w.  overa  large  part  of  n.  Illinois,  e.  across 
Michigan  to  L.  Erie,  and  s.  in  Indiana 
to  the  Wabash  and  as  far  down  as  Pine 
cr.  Within  this  territory  they  had  about 
50  villages.  The  principal  divisions  were 
those  of  St  Joseph  r.  and  Huron  r.. 
Mich.,  Wabash  r.,  and  the  Prairie  band 
of  Potawatomi  in  Illinois  and  Wisconsin. 
The  Potawatomi  sided  actively  with  the 
French  down  to  the  peace  of  1763;  they 
were  prominent  in  the  rising  under  Pon- 
tiac,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revo- 
lution in  1775  took  arms  against  the 
United  States  and  continued  hostilities 
until  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795. 
They  again  took  up  arms  in  the  British 
interest  in  1812,  and  made  final  treaties 


of  peace  in  1815.  As  the  settlements  rap- 
idly pressed  upon  them,  they  sold  their 
land  by  piecemeal,  chiefly  between  the 
years  1836  and  1841,  and  removed  beyond 
the  Mississippi.  A  large  part  of  those  re- 
siding in  Inaiana  refusea  to  leave  their 
homes  until  driven  out  by  military  force. 
A  part  of  them  escaped  into  Canada  and 
are  now  settled  on  Walpole  id.  in  L.  St 
Clair.  Those  who  went  w.  were  settled 
partly  in  w.  Iowa  and  partly  in  Kansas, 
the  former,  with  whom  were  many  indi- 
viduals of  other  tribes,  being  known  as 
Prairie  Potawatomi,  while  the  others  were 
known  as  Potawatomi  of  the  Woods.  In 
1846  they  were  all  united  on  a  reservation 
in  s.  Kansas.  A  part  of  them  was  known 
as  the  Keotuc  band.  In  1861  a  large  part 
of  the  tribe  took  lands  in  severalty  and 
became  known  as  Citizen  Potawatomi, 
but  in  1868  they  again  removed  to  a  tract 
in  Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma),  where  they 
now  are.  The  others  are  still  in  Kansas, 
while  a  considerable  body,  part  of  the 
Prairie  Imnd.  is  yet  in  Wisconsin,  and 
another  band,  the  Potawatomi  of  Huron, 
is  in  lower  Michigan. 

The  Indians  of  this  tribe  are  described 
in  the  early  notices  as  **  the  most  docile 
and  affectionate  toward  the  French  of 
all  the  sava^  of  the  west.**  They  were 
also  more  kindly  disposed  toward  Chris- 
tianity, besides  being  more  humane  and 
civilized  than  the  other  tribes.  Tailhan 
says :  *  *  Their  natural  politeness  and  readi- 
ness to  oblige  was  extended  to  strangers, 
which  was  very  rare  among  these  peo- 
ples. Up  to  this  time  (1864)  they  have 
resisted  the  rum  and  brandy  with  which 
the  Anglo-Saxons  have  poisoned  the  other 
tribes."  Sir  William  Johnsoh,  however, 
complained  in  1772  of  robberies  and  mur- 
ders committed  by  them  through  the  in- 
trigues and  jealousy  of  the  French  trad- 
ers. Their  women  were  more  reserved 
than  was  usual  among  Indians,  and 
showed  some  tendency  toward  refine- 
ment in  manners.  The  Potawatomi  of 
Milwaukee  r.^  who  were  considerably 
intermixed  with  Sauk  and  Winnebago, 
were  described  about  1825  as  being  ItuBy 
fellows,  as  a  rule  preferring  to  fish  and 
hunt  all  summer  long  rather  than  to  culti- 
vate corn,  and  notecT  players  of  the  moc- 
casin j^me  and  lacrosse,  heavy  gamblers 
and  given  to  debauchery.  Polygamy  was 
common  among  the  Potawatomi  when 
they  were  visited  by  the  early  mission- 
aries. 

According  to  Schoolcraft,  it  is  believed 
by  the  Potawatomi  that  there  are  two 
spirits  who  govern  the  world:  one  is 
called  Kitchemonedo,  or  the  Great  Spirit; 
the  other  Matchemonedo,  or  the  Evil 
Spirit;  the  first  is  good  and  beneficent, 
the  other  wicked.  But  all  this  is  the 
result  of  Christian  teaching.     In  former 
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timee  the  Potawatomi  worshiped  the  sun 
to  some  extent — at  least  thev  sometimes 
offered  sacrifice  in  honor  of  the  sun  in 
order  that  the  sick  might  recover  or  that 
some  desire  misht  be  obtained.  They 
were  accostomed,  as  were  several  other 
tribes  of  the  N.  W.,  to  hold  what  has 
been  called  the  "feast  of  dreams,"  dur- 
ing which  their  special  or  individual 
manito  was  selected.  Dog  meat  was  the 
flesh  chieflv  used  at  this  feast.  Burial 
was  DTobably  chiefly  by  inhumation, 
thoogh  there  is  some  evidence  that 
scaffold  exposure  was  i)ractised  by  the 
western  uaxt  of  the  tribe.  Sir  Daniel 
Wilson  alludes  to  certain  graves  sur- 
mounted by  small  mounds,  which  the  sur- 
veyors informed  him  were  Potawatomi 
burial  places.  Other  graves  of  the  same 
character  found  in  Iowa  are  also  known 
to  have  been  burial  places  of  people  of  the 
same  tnbe.  Cremation  was  sometimes 
resorted  to,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
limited  exclusively  to  those  belonging  to 
the  Rabbit  gens.  About  the  year  1825 
many  of  them  took  up  the  doctrine  of  the 
Kickai>oo  prophet  Kanakuk.  The  Pota- 
watomi have  a  tendencv  to  elide  vowels 
and  syllables,  due  to  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  diaJect  is  spoken  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chip- 
pewa (W.  Jones,  infn,  1906). 

Chauvignerie  (1736)  mentions  among 
the  Potawatomi  totems  the  golden  carp, 
frog,  tortoise,  crab,  and  crane.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan  ( Anc.  Soc.,  167, 1877)  they 
have  15  gentes,  as  follows:  (1)  Moah, 
•Wolf;  (2)  Mko,  'Bear';  (3)  Muk, 
*  Beaver';  (4)  Misshawa,  'Elk';  (5) 
Maak,  'Loon';  (6)  Knou,  'Eagle';  (7) 
Xma,  'Stui^geon';  (8)Nmapena,  *Carp'; 
(9)  Mgezewa,  'Bald  Eagle^  (10)  Chek- 
wa,  'Thunder';  (11)  Wabozo,  'Rabbit'; 
(12)  Kakagshe,  ^CVow';  (13)  Wakeshi, 
'Fox';  (14)  Penna.  •Turkey';  (15) 
Hketashshekakah,  'Black  Hawk.' 

The  tribe  probably  never  greatly  ex- 
ceeded 3,000  souls,  and  most  estimates 
place  them  far  below  that  number.  The 
principal  estimates  give  them  about 
1,500  in  1765, 1,750  in  1766,  2,250  in  1778, 
2,000  in  1783, 1,200  in  1795, 2,500  in  1812, 
3,400  in  1820,  and  1,800  in  1843.  The  last 
estimate  does  not  include  those  who  had 
recently  fled  to  Canada.  In  1908  those 
in  the  United  States  were  reported  to 
number  2,522,  distributed  as  follows: 
Gtizen  Potawatomi  in  Oklahoma,  1,768; 
Pndrie  band  in  Kansas,  676;  and  Pota- 
watomi of  Huron,  in  Calhoun  co.,  Mich., 
78.  A  few  besiaes  these  are  scattered 
through  their  ancient  territory  and  at 
various  other  points.  Those  in  British 
territory  are  all  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  number  about  220,  of  whom  176  are 
living  with  Chippewa  and  Ottawa  on 
Walpole  id.  in  L.  8t  Clair,  and  the  remain- 


der (no  longer  officially  reported)  are 
divided  between  Caradoc  and  Riviere 
aux  Sables,  where  they  reside  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Chippewa  and  Munsee. 

The  Potawatomi  have  participated  in 
the  following  treaties  with  the  United 
States:  Ft  Harmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789; 
Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3,  1795;  Ft 
Wayne,  Ind.,  June  7, 1803;  Ft  Industry, 
Ohio,  July  4,  1805;  Grouseland,  Ina., 
Aug.  21,  1806;  Detroit,  Mich.,  Nov.  17, 
18W;  Brownstown,  Mich.,  Nov.  25, 1808; 
Ft  Wayne,  Ind.,  Sept.  30,  1809;  Green- 
ville, Ohio,  July  22,  1814;  Portage  des 
Sioux,  Mo.,  July  18,  1815;  Spring  Wells, 
Mich.,  Sept.  8, 1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  Aug. 
24,  1816;  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept.  29, 1817;  St 
Mary's,  Ohio,  Oct.  2,  1818;  Chicago,  111., 
Aug.  29,  1821;  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
Aug.  19,  1825;  Wabash,  Ind.,  Oct.  16, 
1826;  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept  19,  1827; 
Green  Bay,  Wis..  Aug.  25,  1828;  St 
Joseph  River,  Mich.,  Sept.  20,  1828; 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  29,  1829; 
Camp  Tippecanoe,  Ind.,  Oct.  20,  1832; 
Tippecanoe  River,  Ind.,  Oct.  26  and  27, 
1832;  Chicago,  111.,  Sept  26,  1833;  Lake 
Maxeeniekuekee,  Ind.,I)ec.  4,  1834;  Tip- 
pecanoe River,  Ind.,  Dec.  10, 1834;  Pota- 
wattimie  Mills.  Ind.,  Dec.  16,  1834; 
Logansport,  Ind.,  Dec.  17,  1834;  Turkey 
Creek  Prairie,  Ind.,  Mar.  26, 1836;  Tippe- 
canoe River,  Ind.,  Mar.  29  and  Apr.  11, 
1836;  Indian  Agency,  Ind.,  Apr.  22, 1836; 
Yellow  River,  Ind.,  Aug.  5,  1836;  Chip- 
pewanaung,  Ind. ,  Sept  20, 22,  and  23, 1 836; 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  11, 1837;  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  June  5  and  17, 1846;  Kansas 
River,  Kan.,  Nov.  15,  1861;  ^yashington, 
D.  C,  Feb.  27,  1867. 

The  following  were  Potawatomi  villages: 
Abercronk  (?),  Ashkum's  Village,  Assimi- 
nehkon,  Aubl)eenaubbee*8  Village,  Che- 
c^wkose's  Village,  Chekase's  Village, 
Chichipe  Outipe,  Chippoy,  Comoza's  Vil- 
lage, Kewijroshkeem's  V  illage,  Kinkash*s 
Village,  Little  Rock,  Macon,  Macousin, 
Mangachaua,  Maquanago  (?),  Masac's 
Village,  Matchebenashshewish's  Villas^e, 
Maukekose's  Village,  Menominee's  Vil- 
lage, Menoquet's  village,  Me«heketeno*s 
Village,  Meaquawbuck's  Village,  Mick- 
kesawbee,  Milwaukee,  Minemaung's  Vil- 
lage, Mota*s  Village,  Muskwawasepeotan, 
Natowasepe,  Nayonsay's  Village,  Pier- 
rish's  Village,  Pokagon,  Prairie  Ronde, 
Rock  Village,  Rum's  Village,  St  Joseph 
(mission) ,  St  Michael  ( mission ) ,  Sa  wmeh- 
naug,  S^nsavin's  Village,  Shaytee's 
Village,  Shobonier's  Village,  Soldier's 
Village,  Tassinong,  Toisa's  Village,  Ton- 
quish^s  Village,  Topenebee's  Village, 
Waisuskuck's  Village,  Wanatah,  Wime- 
go's  Village,  Winamac's  Village,  Wonon- 
goseak.  (j.  m.    j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Ad*wad«iy».— CanaJoharle  conf.  (1759)  in  N.  Y. 
Boc.  Col.  filat.,  vn,  384, 1866  (probably  an  Iroquois 
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corruption).  Aaistagneronoii.— Cliamplain(1616}, 
(Euvres,  v,  pt.  1, 275,  WO.  Aiivtafaoroaoii.— Ibid. 
(1616),  lY,  68,  1870.  AiMftagaeronoiui.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ly,  206, 1854.  AaiiBtaeronoiui.— 
Jes.  Bel.  1670-71,  as  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  ibid., 
244.  AaustuueronoBu— Sagard  (1686).  Hist.  Can., 
1, 194, 18M;  Ghamplain  (1682),  OSuvres,  v,  map, 
1870.  AaaiataqueroBOiu.— Champlain  (ca,  1630) ,  as 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  244.  1854. 
Ithistafironnoii.— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  77,  1858.  Atowa- 
teany.— Post  (1758)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  n, 
app.,  113,  1798.  Atsistaehronou.— Jes.  Rel.  1641, 
72,  1858.  Atsiitah^^roiL— Ghamplain,  (Euvres, 
IV,  58,  note,  1870.  Atsistarhonon.— Sagard  (1632), 
Hist.  Can.,  Huron  Diet.,  1866  (Huron  name). 
Attistae.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  lY.  244,  18(4 
(misquoted  from  Jes.  Rel.  1640, 85, 1858).  Attis- 
taehr<moiL.~Jes.  Rel.  1640,  85,  1858.  Attistaero- 
nons.— Jes.  Rel.  1640  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  lY,  244,  1854.  Tin  Hatioii.— Schoolcraft, 
ibid.,  206.  Oens  de  Fen.— Champlain  (1616), 
CBuvres,  lY,  68,  1870;  Sagard,  Grande  Voyage,  i, 

58.  1865.    Gens  feu Sagard,  Hist.  Can.,  I,  194, 

1836  (misprint).  K^u-havaira.—GatBchet,  Caddo 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (*  watermelon  people,'  from 
k&n%  'watermelon':  Caddo  name).  Aation  da 
7en.~Jes.  Rel.  1641.  72,  1858.  Ifatioii  of  Fire.— 
Jeflerys,  French  Doms.,  pt.  I,  48, 1761.  ITdaton- 
Satendi.— Poller,  Racines  Huron,  MS.,  1751 
(Huron  name).  Ondatooatandy.— Jes.  Rel.  1648, 
62,  1858.  Oap<rateoaatamik.-nJe8.  Rel.  1658,  21, 
1858.  Patawatimes.— GreenviUe  treaty  (1795) 
quoted  by  Harris,  Tour,  249,  1805.  Fatawatta- 
mies.— Turkey  Creek  treaty  (1836)  In  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  648, 1837,  Fatawattomiea.— Hunter,  Cap- 
tivity, 14,  1823.  Fattawatamies.— Hamtranck 
(1790)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  87, 1832.  Pat- 
tawatima.— Ft  Harmar  treaty  (1789) ,  ibid.,  6.  Fat- 
tawatimees.— Jones,  OJeb way  Inds.,  288, 1861.  Fat- 
tawatimy.— De  Butts  (l795)  in  Am.  St  Papers,  Ind. 
Air.,  I,  565,  1832.  FatUwatomie.— Washington 
treaty  (1868)  in  U.  S.  lud.  Treat.,  691,  1873rFafc. 
tawattamees.— Wilkinaun  (1791)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
W.  Penn.,  app.,  236, 1846.  Fattawattomiea.— Hun- 
ter, Narr.,  192, 1823.  FatUwattomia—Hecke  welder 
a  noted  by  Barton,  New  Views,  app,,  8, 1798.  Fafc- 
iwatlma.— Knox  (1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
AfiF.,  1, 8. 1832.  Fa-ta-atami.— Gatschet,  Kaw  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  27,  1878  (Kansa  form).  Fauta- 
watimit.— Doc.  of  1712  quoted  by  Gale,  Upper 
Miss.,  61. 1867.  Fantawattamies.—Conf.  of  1766  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Co^  Hist.,  VII,  854. 1856.  Fauteauamis.— 
Chauvigncrie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  556,  1853.  Fedadnmies.— Schoolcraft, 
ibid..  V,  196, 1855.  FeWnenL-Gatschet,  Fox  MS. 
Yocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Fox  name;  plural  JPtkinr 
eni'hak,  'grouse  people,'  from  peki,  'grouse'). 
Feoatewatamie.— Ft  Harmar  treaty  (1789)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  27, 1837.  Fo-da-wand-am-e«.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  139,  1852.  Fo-da-wand-um- 
eeg.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
32, 1885.  Foes.— Long,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  144,  1791. 
Fonkeontamis.— Morse,  N.  Am.,  256,  1776  (mis- 
print). Fonteatamiet.--Gage  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
tk>l.  Hist,  vii,  656, 1856.  Fontebtamiea.— Bouquet 
(1764)  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  143, 1825.  Fon- 
tewatamis.— Lattr4,  map,  1784.  Fontowattiiiiiea.— 
Carver,  Trav.,  19, 1778.  Foodawahdahme.— Jones, 
OJebwav  Inds.,  180,  1861.  FoUyalaiaia.— Tonti, 
Rel.  de  la  Le.,  100. 1720.  FoUwahdohmee.— Jones, 
Ojebway  Inds.,  178,  1861.  Fotawatama.— Perkins 
and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  295, 1850.  FoUwat- 
amies.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  144, 1827.  Fotawatamia.— 
Johnson  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  711, 
1856.  FoUwatimie.— Spring  Wells  treaty  (1815)  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  173,  1837.  Fi-tt-wHl-ti'-ini.— 
Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i,  91,  1824  (own 
name).  Fotawatomit.— Ibid^81.  Potawattamiea.— 
Wilkinson  (1791)  quoted  by  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app., 
236,  1846.  Fotawattixnie.— Tippecanoe  treaty 
(1836)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  709, 1878.  FoUwatto- 
mies.— Tanner,  Narr..  245, 1830.  Fotawatomies.— 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  124, 
1885.  F6-t»-waw-t6'-ine.— Dunn,  True  Indian 
Stories,  299,  1908  (given  as  Keating's  pronuncia- 
tion). Fo-ti-w6t-mS.— Ibid,  (given  as  a  Potawa- 
tomf  pronunciation).  Potawtumiea.— Lindesay 
(1749)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vi,  538, 1855.  Poteo- 
tamia.— Montcalm  (1757),  ibid.,  x, 5^,  1858.    Fot^ 


ooatami.— Jes.  Rel.  for  167L  25, 1858.  Foteooata- 
mis.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt  8.  sec.  8,  851,  1816.  Pote- 
watamiea.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
11,  civ,  1846.  Fotewatamik.— Gatschet  Ojibwa 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Chippewa  name).  Fotiwatti- 
meeg.— Tanner,  Narr.,  815,  1880  (Ottawa  name). 
Potiwattomiea.— Ibid.  P6-t6sh'.— Dunn,  True  In- 
dian Stories,  299, 1908  (Miami  nickname).  Poto- 
watameh.— Du  Ponceau  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  IX,  XV,  1822.  Potowatamiea.— Croghan  (1765)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist ,  vu,  784. 1856.  Fotowatomies.— 
Trader  (1778)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ui,  561, 1853.  Potowotamies.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  Il,  121.  1836.  Fottawatameh.— 
Barton,  NewView8,xxxlii,  1797.  PotUwatamie.— 
Treaty  of  1821  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  152, 1873.  Pot- 
tawataaeys.— Hopkins  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VII,  993, 1856.  Fottawatimiea.— Treaty  (1806) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  371,  1873.  PotUwatonuea.— 
De  Smet,  Letters,  26,  1843.  Pottawattamiea.— 
Brown,  W.  Gaz..  848,  1817.  Fotta-wat-nm-iea.— 
Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 81, 1885. 
Fottawaudiuues.— Ibid.,  218.  Fottawotamiea.-- 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  897,  1855.  FotUwottomiea.— 
Brownstown  treaty  (1809)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaty  194, 
1878.  Pottewatemiea.— Hildreth,  Pioneer  Hist, 
75,1848.  Fottiwattamiet.— Harris,  Tour,  195,1805. 
Fottowatamiea.— Rupp,  W.  Penn. ,  845 J846.  Potto- 
watomy.— Smith  (1799)  quoted  by  Drake,  Trag. 
Wild.,  221,  1841.  Fottowattomiea.— Flint,  Ind. 
Wars,  89,  1833.  Fottowautomie.— Council  Bluffs 
treaty  (1846)  in  U.  S.  Ind .  Treat.  182, 1873.  Fotto- 
wotomeea.— Treaty (1836),  ibid.,  150, 1873.  Foueata- 
mis.— Boisherbert  (1747)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
X.  84, 1858.  Fouea.— Cadillac  (1696)  in  Margry, 
D6c.,  Y,  120,  1888  (abbreviated  form  used  by 
French).  Foahatamies.— Boudinot.  Star  in  the 
West,  128, 1816.  Poulteattemis.— Prise  de  Posses- 
sion (1671)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  I,  97, 1875.  Poulx.— 
Montreal  conf.  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  x. 
447,  1858.  Poulx  teattemis.— Prise  de  Possession 
a671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX,  803, 1855.  Poua.— 
Dunn,  True  Ind. Stories,  299, 1908  ('lice':  French 
name,  of  accidental  meaning;  see  Povx,  Pouz). 
Poutonatamis.— Vaudreuil  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IX,  863, 1855.  Pontawatamiea.— Johnson 
(1772),  ibid.,  vill,  292,  1857.  PouUwottamiea.— 
imlay,  W.  Ter..  872,  1793.  Pout^amis.— Lamber- 
ville  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  798, 1865. 
Poateaouatami.— Allouez  (1677)  quoted  by  Shea, 
Discov.  Mi8S.Val..  71, 1862.  Pouteatami.— Jes.  Rel. 
1642,  97, 1858.  Pouteatimiea.—Lamberville  (1682) 
in  N. Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  192, 1855.  FouteauaU- 
mia.— Doc.  of  1748,  ibid.,  x.  150,  1858.  Poutao- 
tamia.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  li,  919,  1705. 
FoateooatamL— Jes.  Rel.  for  1667, 18, 1858.  Pouta- 
ooatamioneo.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1667. 18, 1868.  Foateon- 
atamia.— Chauvigncrie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  IX,  1058, 1865.  FouteSatamia.— Doc.  of  16d5, 
ibid.,  619.  Pouteoaatimi.— Doc.  of  1748.  ibid.,  X, 
171,  1858.  Foateouetamitea.— Galling  (1661)  In 
Margry,  D6c..  1,144,1876.  Fonteouitamia.— LaGal- 
issonidre  (1748)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x,  182, 
1858.  Fouteouotamia.— <^xe,  Carolana,  19,  1741. 
Foutewatamiea.— Doc.  of  1746  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  84,1858.  Poutoualamia.— Tonti.  Rel.  de 
la  Le.,  100, 1720.  Foutaiiamis.— Writer  of  1756  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  401, 1858.  Foutouatamis.— 
Du  Chesneau  (1681)  ix,  161,  1855.  Fontonata- 
mittea.— Gallinde  (1669)in  Margry,  D6c.,  l,  142, 
1875.  Foutonotamia.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741. 
Foutonwatamis.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by 
NeUl,  Minn.,  166,  1868.  Foutowatomies.— Pike, 
Trav.,  18,  note.  1811.  Poatnatamis  — Le  Sueur 
a700)  quoted  by  Shea,  Eariy  Voy..  94. 1861.  Pout- 
watamla.— Duquesne  (1764)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  283, 1868.  Fouutouatami.-Jes.  Rel.  1640. 
86, 1858.  Foux.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IX,  182, 1856.  Foua.— Doc.  of  1 748,  ibid.. 
X,  142,  1868.  PowUwatamia.— Trader  of  1765 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ui,  556, 1856. 
Powtewatamia.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1,  144. 
1761.  Fowtewattiiiiiea.— Council  of  1786  in  Anx. 
St  Papers.  Ind.  Aff.,  1. 8,  1832.  Powtowottomiea. — 
Carver,  Trav. ,  849, 1778.  Puotwatemi.— York  ( 1700> 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  749, 1864.  Pntava- 
tlmea.— Croghan  (1759)  quoted bvRupp,  W.  Penn.. 
app.,  138.  1846.    PuUwatame.     *"^  "''' ^-     ' 
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CroghAn  (1759)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  li,  296, 
1796.  Putawatinieft.— Treaty  of  1806  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treftt..  873, 1873.  Fatawatimit.— Ibid.  PuUwato- 
aue.— Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  45,  1817.  Pntawawtaw- 
■aws.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Mas.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  lat 
i.,  X,  123, 1809.  Pfi-te-wa-ta.— Riggs,  Dak.  Gram, 
and  Diet..  184,  1852  (Sioux  form).  Pil-te-wa-ta- 
4aQ. — ^Ibid.  (Santee  iorm).  PutewatimM.— Cro- 
gfaan  (1759)  quoted  by  Rupp.  W.  Penn.,  app.,  132, 
1846.  Pntowatomej't.— CrogbaJi  (1760)  in  Maas. 
Hist.  8oc  Coll.,  4th  B-,  IX,  289,  1871.  Puttawatti- 
alfls.— Orouseland  treaty  (1808)  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat-,  870, 1878.  Fattootangs.— Beatty,  Jour.,  68, 
1796  (misprint).  Puttewatamiea.— Croghan  (1765) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc  CoL  Hiat,  vii,  781, 1856.  Puttowata- 
Biei.— Bouquet  (1760)  in  Uass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th8.,lX,296.1871.  Puttwatimeea.--Croghan(1760), 
ibid.,  262.  Tobibhtal£Lgi.— Gatscbet,  Koawati  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1885  ('watermelon  people,'  from  Creek 
tdifftalt,  '  watermelons ' :  Koassati  name  adopted 
from  the  Creeks).  ITndatonUtaadi.— Gatscbet, 
Wyandot  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Wyandot  name). 
Wah-ho'-aw-liaa.— Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories,  299, 
1906  (Miami  name).  Wahi^^aqa.  —  Dorsey  In 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  vi,  pt.  2.  664,  1890  (Omaha 
name).  Wahitijaha.— Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1882  (Kansa  name).  Wi-h'A-ni-hi.— 
haag,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R.,  i,  92, 1824  ('flre-mak- 
efs':  Miami  name).  Wapoos.~La  Salle  (1680) 
<^iiot^  by  Parkman,  La  Salle,  180,  1883  (iden- 
twal?).  woraqa.— Dorsey,  Tciwere  M8.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E^  1879  (Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri  name). 
W«.ra-qi.~St  Cyr,  infu,  1886  (Winnebago  name) . 

Potawatomi  of  Huron.  A  division  of  the 
Potawatomi,  formerly  living  on  Huron 
r.,  in  8.  E.  Michi^n.  They  participated 
in  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  Ohio,  Aug.  3, 
1795,  and  they  are  also  speciallv  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty  of  Detroit,  Nov.  17, 
1807.  Their  number  has  been  small' from 
the  time  they  first  came  into  notice.  The 
population  given  in  1871  is  50;  in  1886, 
79;  in  1888,  the  last  enumeration,  77.  An 
itinerary  of  about  1770  (Mich.  Pion.  Coll., 
xin,  49,  1889)  says  their  village  then  con- 
sisted of  six  large  cabins,  and  gives  the 
distance  from  Detroit  as  40  m.  By  1886 
these  Potawatomi  had  all  taken  lands 
in  severalty  and  had  become  citizens. 
When  the  Potawatomi  ceded  the  greater 
portion  of  their  lands  to  the  UniteaStates 
and  moved  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  this 
band  and  some  of  the  tribe  living  in  In- 
diana refused  to  join  in  the  movement 
and  have  remained  on  their  early  home 
lands.  (c.  t.  ) 

Potawatoiai  of  the  Wabash.  A  group  of 
Potawatomi  bands  having  the^r  villages 
on  the  headwaters  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  Ind. 
By  the  treaty  of  Ohippewavnaung  (U.  8. 
Ind-  Treat.,  713,  1873)  they  sold  their 
reserves  in  1836  and  agreed  to  remove 
within  two  years  across  the  Mis8issii)pi. 
They  were  the  bands  under  the  chiefs 
known  as  Ashkum,  Chechawkose,  Meno- 
Mota,    Kinksflh,  Weeeionas,  and 


Potehnaliatehi  {potchiima  'hatchet', 
k&Leki  'stream ' ).  A  former  npi>er  Creek 
town  cm  Hatchet  cr.,  probably  in  Coosa 
eo. 


Batchet-CrodL— PanK>n8(1838)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  IT,  678, 1854.  Po  ehis  haeh  oha.— Ibid.  Po- 
#>—  hat><ha.~Hawkln8  (1799),  Sketcb,  60,  84. 
1M&   PtodkBMhatoha.— Pickett,  Hist.  Ala.,  n,  207, 


1851.  P6tohiu'-hatohL~Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1, 143, 1884. 

Poteikeo  t  An  Algonquian  tribe  or  band 
living  in  1700  on  the  n.  shore  of  Albe- 
marle sd.,  N.  C. — Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  E.,  7,  1894. 

Potie  (probably  an  eauivalent  of  Abnaki 
and  "Moneg^  PowntuchUCf  'counl3*y  about 
the  falls' ) .  A  Mechkentowoon  village  w. 
of  the  present  Athens,  Greene  co. ,  N.  Y.  It 
was  temporarily  occupied  by  the  fugitive 
Pennacook  after  their  flight  from  New 
England  about  1676. 

Potateuck.— Ruttenber,  Ind.  Oeog.  Names.  178, 
1906.  PoUtik.— Ibid.  Potie.— Ibid.  Potiok.— Deed 
of  1678  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  645.  1881. 
Potik.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  86, 1872. 

Potlapigaa.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  58,  348.  1864)  as  a  division 
of  the  Pima  Alta,  innabiting  the  region 
about  Babispe,  Baserac,  and  the  frontier, 
in  Sonora.  Mexico.  This  was  Opata  ter- 
ritory. The  name  was  also  applied  to 
their  principal  settlement. 


Patlapifoaa.— Hamy  in  Bull.  Soc.  d'Anthropolo- 
ffie,  VI,  787,  map,  1883.  Potlapiguas.— Mange  (1716) 
m  Doc.  Hist.  Hex.,  4th  s.,  i,  401, 1856. 


Potlas  (Pd^Oas).  A  gens  of  the  Nuhalk 
people,  a  Bellacoola  subdivision  of  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas  in  7th 
Kep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Potlatch.  The  great  winter  ceremonials 
among  the  tribes  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
from  Oregon  to  Alaska.  The  word  has 
passediutopopularspeechalongtheN.  W. 
coast  from  the  Chinook  jargon,  into  which 
it  was  adopted  from  the  Nootka  word 
paUhatl,  *  giving,'  or  *  a  gift.' 

Althougn  varving  considerably  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  coast,  these  potlatches 
were  mainly  marked,  as  the  name  implies, 
by  the  giving  away  of  quantities  of  goods, 
commonly  blankets.  The  giver  some- 
times went  so  far  as  to  strip  himself  of 
nearly  ever^  possession  except  his  house, 
but  he  obtained  an  abundant  reward,  in 
his  own  estimation,  in  the  respect  with 
which  his  fellow-townsmen  afterward 
regarded  him,  and  when  others  "pot- 
latched**  he,  in  turn^  received  a  share  of 
their  property  with  mterest,  so  that  po- 
tentially he  was  richer  than  before. 
During  the  festival  in  which  the  gifts  were 
made,  houses  and  carved  proles  were  raised, 
chiefs'  children  were  initiated  into  the 
secret  societies,  their  ears,  nose^  and  lips 
were  pierced  for  ornaments,  and  sales  of 
copperplates,  which  figured  prominently 
in  the  social  and  economic  life  of  the 
people  of  this  region,  took  place.  Among 
the  Haida,  children  were  then  tattooed. 
All  was  accompanied  with  dancing,  sing- 
ing, and  feasting.  Consult  Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  for  1895.  See  Fasting j  Feasts^ 
HospUalUy,  ( j.  k.  s.  ) 

Potoasheet.  A  division  of  the  Salish 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  as  resid- 
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ing  in  1804  on  the  coast  of  Washington, 
N.  w.  of  the  Klumaitamsh.  They  nom- 
bered  200  people,  in  10  houses. 
PotoMh6et.-^wi8  and  Clark  £xpe<L.  n.  119»  1814. 
Potoaahi.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  70, 
1905  (also  Potoash's,  p.  118) . 

Potoltuo.  A  Chumasban  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Oanoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542.— Ca- 
brillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  CJolec. 
Doc  Fla.,  181,  1857. 

Potomac  An  Indian  town,  the  name 
of  which,  when  heard  by  the  discoverers 
and  first  explorers  of  the  river,  was  sup- 
posed by  them  to  be  that  of  the  stream, 
and  was  erroneously  written  Faioioomek, 
This  town  was  situated  about  55  m.  in  a 
straight  line  from  Chesapeake  bay,  on  a 
peninsula,  in  what  is  now  Stafford  co., 
Va.,  formed  by  Potomac  r.  and  Potomac 
cr.  It  was  the  principal  residence  of  a 
werowance  who  is  said  to  have  been  as 
powerful  as  Powhatan,  but  whose  name 
has  not  been  preserved.  On  his  return 
from  a  visit  to  Powhatan's  son,  Parahunt 
(*One  who  misses  his  aim,'  otherwise 
called  Tanx  Powhatan,  or  *The  lesser 
Powhatan'),  this  werowance  was  accom- 
panied by  Henry  Spelman,  once  inter- 
preter to  the  Jamestown  colony,  who  took 
the  occasion  now  offered  him  to  escape 
from  the  bondage  into  which  he  had  been 
sold  to  Parahunt  by  Capt.  John  Smith. 
Spelman,  in  his  Relation  of  Vir^nia  (ca. 
lol3),  styles  his  new  master  "Kmg  Pato- 
mecke"  and  his  people  the  **Patomeck." 

The  word  Patomeck  ( PdtdmSk)  is  a  ver- 
bal noun  meaning'  something  brought,' 
and,  as  a  designation  for  a  place,  may 
perhaps  be  short  for^  say,  Enda  PMmiL 
*  where  something  is  brought'  Verbal 
nouns  of  this  kind,  for  which  one  gram- 
marian has  proposed  the  name  of  *  *  gerun- 
dives," are  found  only  in  the  eastern 
Algonouian  dialects.  Thev  are  fornaed 
from  Doth  transitive  ana  intransitive 
verbs  by  suffixing  thereto,  after  a  slight 
change  in  the  termination,  the  syllable 
-mSkf  -milk,  or  -mik,  according  to  dialect. 
Thus,  in  Abnaki,  from  bagaMturiy  *he 
cooks  it,'  is  formed  bdgoMtumiik,  'some- 
thing cooked;'  from  tsdk^sdwitun,  *  he  ig- 
nites with  it,'  tsdkSsdwetmnik,  *with  what 
is  ignited'  (a  match.)  In  Natick,  from 
womHism,  *  he  descends,'  is  formed  t/wnil*- 
simHik,  *a  descent.'  In  Delaware,  from 
wuldptoneu,  *he  speaks  favorably,'  is 
formed  vmldptonamlk,  *  good  tidinp. '  In 
like  manner,  from  oaton,  *he  brings  it,' 
is  formed  pdtdmtik,  'what  is  brought' 

The  town  so  called  may  have  been  the 
place  to  which  the  tribes  alone  the  river 
and  in  its  vicinity  brought  the  tribute 
which  was  expected  from  them  by  the 
werowance  of  the  country,  (w.  k.  o). 
Patomek.~Religlon  In  Va.,  by  R.  G.,  quoted  by 
Hart.  Am.  Hist,  told  by  Contemporaries,  i,  2W,  1902. 
Potomac.— Martin.  N.  C,  l,  97, 1829.  Potomeaok.— 
White  {ca.  1634),  Relatio  Itineris,  83. 1874. 


Potomac.  An  important  tribe  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  s.  Imnk  of  Potomac  r.,  in  Stafford 
and  King  George  cos.,  Va.  In  1608  they 
number^  about  800.  Their  principal 
village  bore  the  same  name.  The  Conoy 
stated  in  1660  that  they  were  among 
those  over  whom  the  Potomac  chief  at 
one  time  had  dominion  (Maryland 
Archives,  Proc.  Council,  1636-67,  403, 
1886). 

Patamabk.— De  la  Warre  (1611)  in  Mass.  Hist  Boc. 
Coll.,  4tti  B.,  IX,  6,  1871  (the  chief).  Patawoe- 
nieke.— Writer  of  1649,  ibid.,  2d  8.,  ix,  110,  1822. 
Patawomeok.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  u,  89,  repr. 
1819.  Patawomekea.~Ibid.,  I,  118.  Patomaot.— 
Thompson  quoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  277, 1825. 
Patowamaok.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds^  bk.  4,  17,  1848. 
Patowmeok.— Map  (co.  1640)  in  Hep.  on  the  Line 
between  Va.  and  lid.,  1878.  Patowomaeka.— Bou- 
dinot.  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816.  Patowomoek.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  1, 839, 1706.  Patowomok.— 
Simons  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  I,  177,  repr.  1819. 
Pattawomekes.— Smith.,  ibid.,  135.  Petawomask.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  842,  1705.  Potomaok  In- 
dians.—PhUadelphla  treaty  (1701)  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn..  i,  431, 1797.  Potowmaok.— Md.  pat- 
ent (1682),  ibid..  117.  Satawomook.— Straehey  {ca, 
1612),  Va.,  88, 1849.    8aUwomekes.-^Ibid.,  map. 

Potopaoo  (Potdp&kWf  equivalent  of  Mas- 
sachuset  potHtpagw,  Aonaki  pod&b&gw, 
*bay,' *oove*).  A  village  on  the  left  bank 
of  Potomac  r.,  in  Charles  co.,  Md.,  w.  of 
Port  Tobacco,  the  name  of  which  is  a  cor- 
ruption ^of  the  Indian  word.  About  1642 
the  Jesuit  mission  was  removed  to  that 
place  from  Piscataway,  and  the  village 
then  contained  130  converts.  It  was  ex- 
tinct in  1722. 

Portobaooo.— Writer  of  1642,  Relatio  Itineris,  82, 
1874.  Porto-Baok.— Bozman,  Md.,  n,  468,  1837. 
Portobaoke.— Map  (ea.  1640)  in  Rep.  on  Line  be- 
tween Va.  and  Md.,  1873.  Portobaoo.— Herrman, 
map(1670),  ibid.  Port Tabafo.~Beverley.Va.,  199, 
1722.  PoUpaoo.— Smith  (1^),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Potapooo,— Strachey  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  38, 1849. 
Potopaoo.— Bozman,  Md.,  l,  139, 1837. 

PotoyantL  A  band,  probably  Moquel- 
umnan,  formerly  living  about  the  head- 
waters of  Tuolumne,  Merced,  and  Mari- 
posa rs. ,  central  Cal.  During  the  mission 
period  they  were  neophytes  of  Dolores 
mission,  and  prior  to  1851  were  placed 
by  United  8tates  authorities  on  a  reserve 
between  the  Tuolumne  and  the  Merced. 
There  were  110  of  them  on  Fresno  reserve 
in  1861. 

Pota-aohes.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  455,  1874. 
Potoaohos.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Potoanoies.~Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856, 252, 1857. 
Potoenoies.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  219,  1861.  Potoyaa- 
tes.— Barbour  et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  69, 1853.  Po-to-yaa-ti.— Johnston 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  82d  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  22, 1852. 
Po-to-yaa-to.— Barbour  (1852),  op.  cit,  252.  Poto- 
yaa-ta.— McKee  et  al.  (1851),  ibid.,  74.  Po-toy- 
en-tre.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  £x.  Doc  76, 84Ui 
Cong.,  3d  sess.,  30, 1857. 

Potre.  Mentioned  by  Juan  de  Ofiate  as 
a  pueblo  of  the  Jemez  (q.  v.)  in  New- 
Mexico  in  1598.  The  name  has  not  been, 
identified  with  the  native  name  of  any 
ruined  settlement  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
present  Jemez. 

Potre.-Ofiate  (1096)  in  Doc  InM.,  XVI,  U4, 1S71. 
Pose.~Ibid.,  102. 
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Potrcro  (a  Spanish  word  with  seyeral 
meanings,  here  referring  to  pastare 
ground).  A  LuiseAo  village  in  San  Diego 
CO.,  B.  Cal.;  pop.  177  in  1865.  The  name 
vas  sobeeqaently  eiven  to  a  reservation  of 
8,329.12  acres  of  allotted  land,  75  m.  from 
Miaaon  Tuie  River  agency,  on  which  were 
situated  the  settlements  of  La  Joya  and  La 
Piche,  containing  225  people.  In  1905  the 
Potrero  res.  was  consolidated  with  that  of 
Morongo,  in  Riverside  co.,  Cal.,  under  the 
8an  Jacinto  superintendency. 
PWs.  See  Receptacles. 
Pottery.  Many  of  the  more  cultured 
American  tribes  were  skilful  potters. 
The  Peruvians  are  generally  regarded  as 
having  taken  the  lead  in  this  art,  but  the 
Colombians,  Central  Americans,  and 
Mexicans  were  not  far  behind,  and  some 
excellent  work  was  done  also  in  Brazil 
and  Argentina.  Within  the  area  of  the 
United  States  the  art  h'ad  made  very  con- 
siderable advance  in  two  culture  centers — 
the  Pueblo  region  of  the  8.  W.  and  the 
great  mound  province  of  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  and  the  Gulf  states.  Over 
the  remainder  of  North  America,  N. 
of  Mexico,  the  potter's  art  was  limited 
to  the  making  of  rude  utensils  or  was 
practically  unknown.  The  Pueblo  tribes 
of  Xew  Mexico  and  Arizona,  as  well  as 
same  of  the  adjacent  tribes  to  lesser  ex- 
tent, still  practise  the  art  in  its  aboriginal 
form,  and  the  Cherokee  and  Catawba 
of  North  and  South  Carolina  have  not 
yet  ceased  to  manufacture  utensils  of 
clay,  although  the  shapes  have  been  much 
modified  by  contact  with  the  whites. 
The  Choctaw  of  Missiasippi  and  the  Man- 
aan  of  the  mid- 
dle Missouri  val- 
ley have  but  re- 
cently abandoned 
the  art 

It  has  been  ob- 
served that  pot- 
tery is  not  among 
the  earlier  arts 
practised  by 
primitive  peo- 
ples. With  nom- 
ads it  is  not  avail- 
able because  of 
the  fragility  of  the  utensils,  but  sedentary 
life  encourages  its  development.  Among 
the  more  primitive  peoples  stone-boiling 
in  baskets  and  in  bark  and  wooden  ves- 
sels was  and  is  practised,  and  even  with 
some  fully  sedentary  tribes,  as  those  of 
the  N.  W.  coast,  these  vessels  have  not  yet 
been  replaced  by  earthenware.  The  in- 
troduction or  rise  of  the  potter's  art  among 
primitive  peoples  is  believed  to  corre- 
spond somewhat  closely  with  the  initial 
stages  of  barbarism;  but  this  idea  must 
be  liberally  interpreted,  as  some  tribes 
well  advanced  toward  lugher  barbarism 
are  without  it 


The  clay  used  was  mixed  with  various 
tempering  ingredients,  such  as  sand  or 
pulverized  stone,  potsherds,  and  shells; 
the  shapes  were  extremely  varied  and  ^n- 
erally  were  worked  out  by  the  hand,  aided 
bv  simple  modeling  tools.  The  building 
of  the  Vessel,  the  principal  product  of  the 
potter's  art,  varied  with  the  different 
tribes.  Usually  a  bit  of  the  clay  was 
shaped  into  a  aisk  for  the  base,  and  the 
walls  were  carried  up  by  adding  strips  of 
clay  until  the  rim 
was  reached.  n"~ 
When  the  strips 
were  long  they 
were  carried 
around  as  a  spiral 
coil.  As  the  height 
increased  the  clay 
was  allowed  to  set 
sufficiently  to  sup- 
port the  added 
weight  The 
Pueblo  potters,  to 
fa^litate  the  work 
of  modeling, 
sometimes  placed  the  incipient  vessel  in 
a  shallow  basket,  or  upon  the  bottom 
fragment  of  an  old  vessel,  or,  as  for  ex- 
ample the  Zufli,  upon  a  specially  made 
dish.  As  a  rule,  the  baking  was  done 
in  open  or  smothered  fires  or  in  ex- 
tremely crude  furnaces,  and  the  paste 
remained  comparatively  soft.  In  Cen- 
tral America  a  variety  of  ware  was  made 
with  hard  paste  somewhat  resembling 
our  stoneware.  Notwithstanding  the  re- 
markable aptness  of  the  Americans  in 
this  art,  and  their  great  skill  in  modeling, 
they  had  not  achieved  the  wheel,  nor  had 
they  fully  mastered  the  art  of  glazing. 


MANDAN    POT.       HCIQHT  ?!  IN. 
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RouLCrrt  UMO  in  DecoN^TiNo  Earthenware,     (restoration) 

In  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  a  variety  of 
pottery  is  found  on  deserted  village  sites 
showing  rather  crude  dtxiorative  designs 
executed  in  a  medium  usually  of  brown  inh 
and  greenish  hues  having  the  effect  of  a 
glaze,  and  while  the  nature  of  the  mixture 
is  not  well  known,  chemical  examination 
shows  that  in  some  cases  at  leai^t  this  is  a 
sedt  glaze.  Women  were  the  potters,  and 
the  product  consisted  mainly  o!  vessels 
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for  hoasehold  use.  although  the  most  cul- 
tured tribes  maae  and  decorated  vases 
for  exclusivel}^  ceremonial  purposes.  In 
some  communities  a  wide  range  of  articles 


8AN  JUAN  PUCM.0  WOMAN  POLMHINQ  A  BOWt. 

was  made,  the  plastic  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial having  led  to  the  shaping  of  many 
fanciful  forms.  Florida  burial  mounds 
contain  many  rudely  shaped  vessels,  often 


PADDLE   STAMPS   FOR    DECORATING  POTTERY.       n,  Fiqurcs   CUT 

IN  WOOD,  Omknokcc;  I>i  Cord  Covtnco  (rcstoration) 

toy-like,  l)esides  other  articles  of  clay  in 
great  variety,  manifestly  intended  as  mor- 
tuary offerings  and  not  to  serve  any  prac- 
tical* end  (Moort). 


The  ornamentation  of  vases  included 
the  modeling  of  various  life  forms  in  the 
round  and  in  relief,  and  incising,  im- 
printing, and  stamping  designs  of  many 
kinds  in  the  soft  clay.  The  more  advanced 
potters  employed  color  in  surface  finish 
and  in  executing  various  designs.  The 
designs  were  often  geometric  and  primi- 
tive in  type,  but  in  many  sections  life 
forms  were  introduced  in  great  variety 
and  profusion,  and  these  were  no  doubt 
often  symbolic,  having  definite  relation 


MOOCRN  ZVJKI  OLLAS 

to  the  use  of  the  object,  ceremonial  or 
otherwise.  Unbroken  examples  of  earth- 
enware are  pre8er\^ed  mainly  through 
burial  with  the  dead,  and  the  numerous 
specimens  in  our  collections  were  obtained 
mainly  from  burial  places.  On  inhabited 
sites  the  vessels  are  usually  broken,  but 
even  in  this  form  they  are  of  great  value 
to  the  archeologist  for  the  reason  that 
they  contain  markings  or  other  features 
peculiar  to  the  tribes  concerned  in  their 
manufacture. 


2UAl  DECORATINa  WITH  DESIGNS  IN  COUOft.       Santa  Fs  Rt.  ) 

The  ancient  potters  of  the  Pueblo 
country;  excelled  those  of  the  historic 
period  in  the  quality  and  beauty  of  their 
ware,  as  in  Tusayan,  and  some  varieties 
are  without  a  rival  in  the  art  k.  of  the 
valley  of  Mexico.  We  here  recognize 
numerous  groups  of  products  representing 
different  communities,  tribes,  or  gn>ups 
of  tribes,  but  there  is  a  general  ref^em- 
blance    throughout   in   form,   material, 
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method  of  Tnannfactnre,  and  ornament. 
Thid  is  trae  of  the  pottery  of  the  present 
tribes;  the  ware  of  the  Zafii,  for  example, 
although  having  a  family  resemblance  to 
the  waresof  the  Hopi,  the  Acoma,  the  Sia, 
and  the  Cochiti,  is  readily  distinguished 
from  t hem.  Apparently  t  he  most  primi- 
tive pottery  of 
the  region  is  the 
coiled  ware, 
which  is  built  up 
(►f  strijie  of  clay 
ti<^  coiled  and  in- 
deiiteilastogive 
the  effe<-t  of  bas- 
ketry. This  and 
the  white  ware 
M'ithdei'orations 
in  black  lines 
and  figures  are 
apparently  con- 
ntM.led  more  eih 
pecially  with  the 
cliff-dwelling 
period  (see  C?*^- 
<hfWugf),  The 
btautiful  poly- 
chrome vases  of 
the  ancient  ilopi 
of  Arizona  are 
the  moet  artistic  of  northern  ceramic 
products.  They  are  well  illustrated  by 
c(»llections  from  the  ancient  sites  of 
Homolobi,  Blkyatki,  and  Shongopo^'i 
(Fewkes). 

The  tribes  of  the  plains  did  not  prac- 
tise the  art  save  in  its  simplest  forms,  but 


of  life  forms— men,  beasts,  birds,  and 
fishes;  and  the  grotesque  was  much  af- 
fected. Aside  from  plastic  embellish- 
ment, the  vases  were  decorated  in  color, 
and  more  especially  in  incised  and 
stamped  designs,  those  on  the  Gulf  coast 
presenting  slight  suggestions  of  the  influ- 
ence of  the  semi- 
civilized  cul- 
tures of  Yuca- 
tan, Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies. 
The  pottery  of 
the  tnbes  of  the 
N.Atlantic  states 
and  Canada  con- 
si.^ts  mainly  of 
simple  culinary 
utensils,  mostly 
round  or  conical 
bodied  bowls 
and  pots  deco- 
rated with  angu- 
lar incised  lines 
and  textile  im- 
printings.  The 
best  examples 
are  recovered 
from  burial 
places  i  n  central- 
southern  New  York  and  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania—the region  occupied  from  the  earli- 
est times  by  the  Iroquois.  The  clay  tobacco 


ZUNL      BUILOINO  AND  SMOOTHINO  PROCESSES 


MOUND  WARE.     a.  Wisconsin;  Hcioht  tl  in.    b,  south  Carolina; 

HEiaHT   B  IN. 

pipes  of  this  section  are  unusually  inter- 
esting, and  dirtplay  decided  skill  in  mod- 
eling, although  this  work  has  been  in- 


ZuSl  miMQ  EARTHENWARE.        ( BANT  A  FE  RY.  ) 

the  ancient  tribes  of  the  middle  and  lower 
Misqseippi  valley  and  the  Gulf  states 
were  excellent  potters.  The  forms  of  the 
veasels  and  the  stvles  of  decoration  are 
exceedingly  varied,  and  indicate  a  re- 
niarkable  predilection  for  the  modeling 


MOUND   WARE,  ARKANSAS.      HEiOHT  10   IN. 

fluenced  to  some  extent  by  the  presence 
of  the  whites  (Holme^tizedThe  practica|^^ 
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absence  of  pottery  from  the  Pacific  states 
and  British  Columbia  is  noteworthy. 
The  few  rude  vessels  found  in  central  and 
southern  Cali- 
fornia are  be- 
lieved to  be  of 
somewhat  late 
origin,  and  may 
be  due  to  the 
influence  of  the 
Pueblo  tribes 
on  the  E.  The 
principal  earth- 
en relics  of  well- 
determined  an- 
tiquity are  clay 
pellets,  probab- 
ly intended  for 
use  in  slings,  labret-like  forms,   beads, 


ANCIENT   PUEBLO  COILED  WARE. 


Cushing  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1886;  Del- 
lenbaugh,  North  Americans  of  Yester- 
day, 1^1;  Evers  in  Cont.  St  Louis  Acad. 
Sci.,  pL  1,  1880; 
Fewkee  (1)  in 
17th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1898,  (2)  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1903;  Foster, 
Prehist  Races, 
1878;  Fowke, 
Archseol.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1902;  Har- 
rington in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  x,  no. 
4,  1908;  Harri- 
son in  Proc-  and 
Coll.  Wyoming 
Hist  and  Geol.  Soc.,  1886;    Holmes  (1) 


t  HeiOHT  tt  IN.;   t>,   HCIOHT  •  IN. 


etc.,  obtained  from  mounds  in  the  San     in  Bull.  Geog.  and  Geol.  Surv.  Terr.,  ii, 
Joaquin    valley  no.  1,  1876,  (2) 


MOUND  WARE,    NOHTH   CAROLINA.       CORD  AND  NET  DECORATION. 
4i   IN.;    b,   HEIOHT  al  IN. 


(Holmes).  Ac 
cording  to  Cul in, 
clav  pellets  are 
still  used  by  the 
Pomo  with  the 
sling  for  hunting 
birds.  The  early 
and  very  general 
use  of  basketry 
and  of  stone  ves- 
sels in  this  re- 
gion may  have 
operated  to  re- 
tard the  devel- 
opment of  the  potter's  art.  N.  of  the 
Canadian  boundary  conditions  were  not 
favorable  to  the 
development  of 
this  art,  al- 
though speci- 
mens of  rude 
earthenware  are 
obtained  from 
mounds  and 
other  sites  in 
New  Brunswick 
(Matthew  and 
K  a  i  n  ) ,  the 
Lakes  provinces 
(Boyle),  the 
Red  r.  country  (Montgomery),  and  in 
Alaska  as  far  as  Ft  Barrow  (Murdoch). 
Nelson  describes  the 
manufacture  of  pot- 
tery at  St  Michael, 
on  Norton  sd.,  and 
Hough  mentions  the 
ocrcurrence  of  earth- 
enware lamps  in  the 
Yukon  valley  and  on 
St  Lawrence  id.  See 
Artj  Ornament. 
Consult  Abbott, 
Prim.  Indus.,  1881 
Ann.  Archrcol.  Reps.  Ontario,  1888-1907 
Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 


IROQUOIS,  PENNSYLVANIA 


in  3d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1884,  (3)  in 
4th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1886,  (4)  in 
20th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1903;  Hough 
in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1901, 1902; 
C.  C.  Jones, 
Antiq.So.Ind8., 
1873;  J.  Jones  in 
Smithson. 
Cont.,  XXII, 
1876:  Matthew 
in  Bull.  Nat  Hist  Soc.  New  Brunswick, 
no.  3,  1884;  Matthew  and  Kain,  ibid., 
V,  no.  23,  1905; 
Mills  in  Ohio 
Archseol.  and 
Hist.  Quar., 
xni,  no.  2,  1901; 
Moore,  various 
reports  on  ex- 
plorations, in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat 
Sci.  Phila., 
1894-1908; 
Moorehead, 
Prehist.  Impls., 
1900;  Morgan, 
Murdoch  in   11th 


IROQUOIS,  VERMOffT 


League   Iroq.,    1904; 


ESKIMO,  ALASKA.      (nELSOn) 


ANCIENT  HOPI    POLYCHROME  WARE 

Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
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B.  A.  E.,  1899;  NordenskiOld,  Cliff  Dwell- 
ers of  the  Mesa  Verde,  1893;  Putnam  in 
Peabody  Mus.  Reps. ;  Read  and  Whittle- 
sey in  Ohio  Centen.  Rep.,  1877;  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i-vi,  1851-67;  Squier 
and  Davis  in 
Smithson.  Cont., 
1, 1848;  J.  Steven- 
son (1)  in  2d  Rep. 


Houtio  VASca;  human  forma,    a,  amkaimas;  hcioht  •!  in. 

f>t  HiMOURi;    HCIQHT  ti  IM. 

B.  A.  E.,  1883,  (2)  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Stites,  Economics  of  tne  Iro- 
quois, 1905;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897; 


MOEMT  PUEBLO  WARE;    DESIGNS  IN  BLACK  ON  WHITE  OROUND 

o,  Hmatrr  •  in. ;  f*t  hciqht  e  in. 

^'ill  and  Spinden  in  Peabody  Mas.  Pa- 
pers, III,  no.  4,  1906;  Willoughby  (1)  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  x,  no.  36, 1897,  (2)  in 
Pntman  Mem.  Vol.,  1909;  Wyman  in 
Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  ScL,  i,  no.  4, 1875. 
(w.  H.  H.) 
Pottjwy  HilL  The  local  name  of  a  pre- 
historic paeblo  ruin,  oval  in  shape,  meas- 
Qring  228  by  150  ft,  situated  on  the  n. 
»le  of  the  Salt  and  Little  Colorado  r. 
watershed,  in  the  White  mts.,  near  Lin- 
•Ifn,  Navajo  co.,  Ariz. — Hough  in  Nat 
Mile.  Kep.  1901,  297,  1903. 


Potniye  ( Po-Usu-ye) ,  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo of  the  Tewa,  on  a  meea  w.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  n.  New  Mexico,  between  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo  on  the  n.  and  the  Rito 
de  los  Fnjoles  on  the  s. — Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  78,  1892. 

Ponohei.    See  Bags,  Receptacles, 

Ponxonoma.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage, said  to  have  been  connected  witjh 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cai. — Engel- 
hardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Powoomonet  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Rappahannock  r.,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 
.Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

PowelL    See  Osceola. 

Poweahiek  (properly  Pdw^Ufea,  *  he  who 
shakes  [something]  off  [himself],'  a  mas- 
culine proper  name  in  the  Bear  clan,  the 
mling  clan  of  the  Foxes).  A  Fox  chief 
at  the  period  of  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1832.  It  was  he,  rather  than  Keokuk,  to 
whom  was  due  the  weakening  of  Black 
Hawk's  fiffhting  power.  The  tie  which 
held  together  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  had  for 
some  time  been  growing  weak,  and  when 
Kwaskwamia,  a  subordinate  Sauk  chief, 
ceded  away  the  Rock  River  country  in 
Illinois,  without  the  knowledge  or  con- 
sent of  the  rest  of  the  people,  Poweshiek 
with  most  of  the  Foxes  withdrew  from 
the  others  and  crossed  the  Misnissippito 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Davenport, 
Iowa.  When  the  nghting  began  they 
were  joined  here  by  Keokuk  and  the 
fleeing  Sauk,  and  later  also  by  the  de- 
feated hoetiles,  to  whom  they  gave  pro- 
tection. Poweshiek  died  in  Kansas.  In 
behalf  of  his  tribe  he  signed  the  treaty 
of  Ft  Armstrong,  Rock  Island,  111.,  Sept 
21,  1832;  treaties  made  in  the  same  local- 
ity. Sept  27  and  28,  1836;  Washington, 
Oct,  21,  1837;  and  Sac  and  Fox  agency, 
Iowa,  Oct.  11,  1842.  A  county  of  Iowa 
takes  its  name  from  him.  (vv.  j. ) 

Powhatan  (Southern  Renape/wim */«)?, 
*  falls  in  a  current'  of  water. — Gerard). 
A  confederacy  of  Virginian  Algonquian 
tribes.  Their  territory  included  the  tide- 
water section  of  Virginia  from  the  Po- 
tomac s.  to  the  divide  between  James  r. 
and  Albemarle  sd.,  and  extended  into 
the  interior  as  far  as  the  falls  of  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  about  Fredericksburg  and 
Richmond.  They  also  occupied  the  Vir- 
ginia counties  e.  of  Chesapeake  bav  and 
possibly  includeil  some  tnbes  in  lower 
Maryland.  In  the  piedmont  region  w. 
of  them  were  the  hostile  Monacan  and 
Manahoac,  while  on  the  s.  were  the 
Chowanoc,  Nottoway,  and  Meherrin  of 
Iroquoian  stock.  Although  little  is  known 
in  regard  to  the  language  of  these  tribes, 
it  is  believed  they  were  more  nearly  re- 
lated to  the  Delawares  than  to  any  of  the 
northern  or  more  westerly  tribes,  and 
were  derived  either  from  them  or  from 
the  same  stem.    BrinJ^,|jib|ii^ete^^^ 
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arrangement,  placed  them  between  the 
Delawares  ana  Nanticoke  on  one  side 
and  the  Pamptico  on  the  other. 

When  first  known,  the  Powhatan  had 
nearly  200  villages,  more  than  160  of 
which  are  named  by  Capt  John  Smith 
on  his  map.  The  Powhatan  tribes  were 
visited  by  some  of  the  earliest  explorers 
of  the  period  of  the  discovery,  and  in 
1570  the  8{)aniards  established  among 
them  a  Jesait  mission,  which  had  but  a 
brief  existence.  Fifteen  years  later  the 
southern  tribes  were  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  English  settlers  at  Roanoke 
id.,  but  little  was  known  of  them  until 
the  establishment  of  the  Jamestown  set 
tlement  in  1607.  The  Indians  were 
l^nerally  friendly  until  driven  to  hostil- 
ity by  the  exactions  of  tl^e  whites,  when 
petty  warfare  ensued  until  peace  was 
brought  about  through  the  marriage  of 
Powhatan's  daughter  to  John  Rol^  an 
Englishman,  (bee  Focahoalas),  A  few 
years  later  the  Indians  were  thinned  by 
pestilence,  and  in  1618  Powhatan  died 
and  left  tne  government  to  Opechanca- 
nough.  The  confederacy  seems  to  have 
been  of  recent  origin  at  the  period  of 
Powhatan's  succession,  as  it  theninclnded 
but  7  of  the  so-called  tribes  besides  his 
own,  all  the  others  having  been  con- 
quered by  himself  during  his  lifetime. 

Opechancanough  was  the  deadly  foe  of 
the  whites,  and  at  once  be^an  secret 
preparations  for  a  general  uprising.  On 
Mar.  22,  1622,  a  simultaneous  attack 
was  made  along  the  -whole  frontier,  in 
which  347  of  the  English  were  killed  in 
a  few  hours,  and  every  settlement  was 
destroyed  excepting  those  immediately 
arouna  Jamestown,  where  the  whites  had 
been  warned  in  time.  As  soon  as  the 
English  could  recover  from  the  first 
shock,  a  war  of  extermination  was  begun 
against  the  Indians.  It  was  ordered 
that  three  expeditions  should  be  under- 
taken yearly  against  them  in  order  that 
thejr  might  have  x^o  chance  to  plant 
their  corn  or  build  their  wigwams,  and 
the  commanders  were  forbidden  to  make 
peace  upon  any  terms  whatever.  A 
large  number  of  Indians  were  at  one 
time  induced  to  return  to  their  homes  by 
promises  of  peace,  but  all  were  massacred 
m  their  villages  and  their  houses  burned. 
The  ruse  was  attempted  a  second  time, 
but  was  unsuccessful.  The  war  went  on 
for  14  vears,  until  both  sides  were  ex- 
hausted, when  peace  was  made  in  1636. 
The  greatest  battle  was  fought  in  1625 
at  Pamunkey,  where  Grov.  Wvatt  de- 
feated nearly  1,000  Indians  and  burned 
their  village,  the  principal  one  then  ex- 
isting. 

Peace  lasted  until  1641,  when  the  Indians 
were  aroused  by  new  encroachments  of 
the  whites,  and  Opechancanough,  then 
an  aged  man,  oiganized  another  general 


attack,  which  he  led  in  person.  In  a 
single  day  600  whites  were  killed,  but 
after  about  a  year  the  old  chief  was  taken 
and  shot  By  his  death  the  confederacy 
was  broken  up,  and  tiie  tribes  made  sepa- 
rate treaties  of  peace  and  were  put  upon 
reservations,  which  were  constantly  re- 
duced in  size  by  sale  or  by  confiscation 
upon  slight  pretense.  Ablout  1666  the 
Cnerokee  from  the  mountains  invadetl 
the  lowlands.  The  Pamunkey  chief  with 
100  of  his  men  joined  the  whites  in  re- 
sisting the  invasion,  but  they  were  almost 
all  killed  in  a  desperate  battle  on  Shocco 
cr.,  Richmond.  In  1669  a  census  of  the 
Powhatan  tribes  showed  628  warriors, 
or  about  2,100  souls,  still  surviving,  the 
Wicocomoco  being  then  the  largest  tribe, 
with  70  warriors,  while  the  Pamunkey 
had  become  reduced  to  60. 

In  1675  some  ConestQga,  driven  by 
the  Iroquois  from  their  country  on  the 
Susquehanna,  entered  Virginia  and  comr 
mitted  depredations.  The  Virginian 
tribes  were  accused  of  these  acts,  and 
several  unauthorized  expeditions  were  led 
against  them  by  Nathaniel  Bacon,  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  being  killed  and  villages 
destroyed.  The  Indians  at  last  gathered 
in  a  fort  near  Richmond  and  msMle  prep- 
arations for  defense.  In  Aug.,  1676, 
the  fort  was  stormed,  and  men,  women, 
and  children  were  massacred  by  the 
whites.  The  adjacent  stream  was  after- 
ward known  as  Bloody  run  from  this  cir- 
cumstance. Thescatteredsurvivorsasked 
peace,  which  was  granted  on  condition  of 
an  annual  tribute  from  each  village.  In 
1722  a  treaty  was  made  at  Albany  by 
which  the  Iroquois  agreed  to  cease  their 
attacks  upon  the  Powhatan  tribes,  who 
were  represented  at  the  conference  by 
four  chiefs.  Iroquois  hostility  antedated 
the  settlement  of  Vii^nia.  With  the 
treaty  of  Albany  the  history  of  the  Pow- 
hatan tribes  practically  iceased,  and  the 
remnants  of  the  confederacy  dwindled 
silently  to  final  extinction.  About  1706 
Beverley  had  described  them  as  '*  almost 
wasted.  ^'  They  then  had  12  villages,  8  of 
which  were  on  the  Eastern  shore,  the 
only  one  of  consequence  being  Pamunkey, 
with  about  150  souls.  Those  on  the  East- 
em  shore  remained  until  1831,  when  the 
few  surviving  individuals,  having  become 
eo  much  mixed  with  negro  blood  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable,  were  driven  off 
during  the  excitement  caused  by  the  slave 
rising  under  Nat  Turner.  Some  of  them 
had  previously  joined  the  Nanticoke. 
Jefferson's  statement,  in  his  Notes  on 
Virginia,  regarding  the  number  and  con- 
dition of  the  Powhatan  remnant  in  1785, 
are  very  misleading.  He  represents  them 
as  reduced  to  the  Pamunkey  and  Matta- 
pony,  making  altogether  only  about  15 
men,  much  mixed  with  negro  blood,  and 
only  a  few  of^a^e^^^d^i^^gij^rving 
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the  language.  The  &ct  is  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  old  confederacy  most 
then  have  nomhered  not  far  from  1,000, 
in  several  trihal  bands,  with  a  consider- 
able percentage  still  speaking  the  lan- 
guage. They  now  number  altogether 
aboat  700,  including  the  Ohickahominy, 
Nandsemond,  Pamunkey,  and  Mattapony 
(a.  V.  )t  with  several  smaller  bands. 
Henry  Spelman,  wlio  was  prisoner  among 
the  Powhatan  for  some  time,  now  in  the 
hoose  of  one  chief  and  then  in  that  of 
another,  mentions  several  interesting  cus- 
toms. The  priests,  h^  says,  shaved  the 
right  side  of  the  head,  leaving  a  little 
lock  at  the  ear,  and  some  of  them  had 
beards.  The  common  people  pulled  out 
the  hairs  of  the  beard  as  fast  as  they 
grew.  They  kept  the  hair  on  the  right 
side  of  the  h^  cut  short,  ''that  it 
might  not  hinder  them  by  flappinge 
about  their  bowstringe  when  they  draw 
it  to  shoot t;  but  on  ye  other  side  they 
let  it  grow  and  haue  a  long  locke  hang- 
inge  ooune  ther  shoulder."  Tattooing 
was  practised  to  some  extent,  especially 
by  the  women.  Among  the  better  sort 
it  was  the  custom,  when  eating,  for  the 
men  to  sit  on  mats  round  about  the 
house,  to  each  of  whom  the  women 
brought  a  dish,  as  they  did  not  eat  to- 
gether out  of  one  dish.  Their  marriage 
customs  were  similar  to  tho(«e  among 
other  Indian  tribes,  but,  according  to 
Spelman,  "ye  man  goes  not  unto  an^ 
place  to  be  married,  but  ye  woman  is 
Drought  unto  him  wher  he  dwelleth." 
If  the  presents  of  a  young  warrior  were 
accepted  by  his  mistress,  she  was  con- 
sidered as  having  agreed  to  become  his 
wife,  and,  without  any  further  explana- 
tion to  her  ^unily,  went  to  his  hut, 
which  became  her  home,  and  the  cere- 
mony was  ended.  Polygamy,  Spelman 
asserts,  was  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try, depending  upon  the  ability  to  pur- 
chase wives;  Burk  says,  however,  that 
they  generally  had  but  one  wife.  Their 
banal  customs  varied  according  to  local- 
ity and  the  dignity  of  the  person.  The 
bodies  of  their  chiefs  were  placed  on 
scaffolds,  the  flesh  bein^  first  removed 
from  the  bones  and  dried,  then  wrapi)ed 
with  the  bones  in  a  mat,  and  the  remains 
were  then  laid  in  their  order  with  those  of 
others  who  had  previously  died.  For 
their  ordinary  burials  they  dug  deep  holes 
in  the  earth  with  very  sharp  stakes,  and, 
wrapping  the  corpse  in  the  skins,  laid  it 
upon  sticks  in  the  ground  and  covered  it 
with  earth. 

They  believed  in  a  multitude  of  minor 
deitiee,  pa3ring  a  kind  of  worship  to 
everything  tluit  was  able  to  do  tnem 
harm  beyond  their  prevention,  such  as 
fire,  water,  lightning,  and  thunder,  etc. 
They  also  had  a  kind  of  chief  deity  vari- 
oudy  termed  Okee,  Quiocoos,  or  Klwasa, 


of  whom  they  made  images,  which  were 
usually  placed  in  their  burial  temples. 
They  Delieved  in  immortality,  but  the 
special  abode  of  the  spirits  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  well  defined.  The 
ofiSce  of  werowance,  or  chieftaincy,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  hereditary  through 
the  female  line,  passing  first  to  the 
brothers,  if  there  were  any,  and  then 
to  the  male  descendants  of  sisters,  but 
never  in  the  male  line.  The  Ohicka- 
hominy, it  is  said,  had  no  such  custom 
nor  any  regular  chief,  the  priests  and 
leading  men  ruling,  except  in  war,  when 
the  warriors  selected  a  leader. 

According  to  Smith,  ''  their  houses  are 
built  like  our  arbors,  of  small  young 
sprigs,  bowed  and  tied,  and  so  close 
covered  with  mats  or  the  bark  of  trees 
very  handsomely,  that  notwithstanding 
wind,  rain,  or  weather  they  are  as  warm 
as  stoves,  but  very  smoky,  yet  at  the 
top  of  the  house  there  is  a  hole  made  for 
the  smoke  to  go  into  right  over  the  fire." 
According  to  White's  pictures  they  were 
oblong,  with  a  rounded  roof  (see  Habita- 
tions), They  varied  in  length  from  12  to 
24  yos. ,  and  some  were  as  much  as  SOyds. 
long,  though  not  of  great  width.  They 
were  formed  of  poles  or  saplings  fixed  in 
thegroundatregiilarintervals,  which  were 
bcmt  over  from  the  sides  so  as  to  form  an 
arch  at  the  top.  Pieces  running  horizon- 
tally were  fastened  with  withes,  to  serve 
as  braces  and  as  supports  for  bark,  mats, 
or  other  coverings.  Many  of  their  towns 
were  inclosed  with  palisades,  consisting 
of  posts  planted  in  the  ground  and  stand- 
ing 10  or  12  ft  hi|;h.  The  gate  was  usu- 
ally an  overlapping  gap  in  the  circuit 
of  palisades.  Where  great  strength  and 
security  were  required^  a  triple  stockade 
was  sometimes  made.  These  inclosing 
walls  sometimes  encompassed  the  whole 
town;  in  other  cases  only  the  chiefs 
house,  the  burial  house,  and  the  more  im- 
portant dwellings  were  thus  surrounded. 
They  appear  to  have  made  considerable 
advance  in  agriculture,  cultivating  2  or 
3  varieties  of  maize,  b^uis,  certain  kinds 
of  melons  or  pumpkins,  several  varieties 
of  roots,  and  even  2  or  3  kinds  of  fruit 
trees. 

They  computed  by  the  decimal  system. 
Their  years  were  reckon^  by  winters, 
cofumhSf  as  they  called  them,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  note  of  the  wild  geese,  which 
came  to  them  every  winter.  They  di- 
vided the  year  into  five  seasons,  viz,  the 
budding  or  blossoming  of  spring;  earing 
of  com,  or  roasting-ear  time;  the  sum- 
mer, or  highest  sun;  the  com  harvest, 
or  toM  of  the  leaf,  and  the  winter,  or 
cohonk.  Months  were  counted  as  moons, 
without  relation  to  the  number  in  a  year; 
but  they  arranged  them  so  that  they  re- 
turned under  the  same  names,  as  the 
moon  of  stags,  the  com  moon,  first  and 
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second  moon  of  cohonks  (ffeese),  etc. 
They  divided  the  day  into  three  parts, 
*'the  rise,  power,  and  lowering  of  the 
sun. "  They  kept  their  accounts  by  knots 
on  strings  or  by  notches  on  a  stick. 

The  estimate  of  population  given  by 
Smith  is  2.400  warriors.  Jefferson,  on 
the  basis  of  this,  made  their  total  popu- 
lation about  8,000. 

The  tribes,  in  the  order  of  their  loca- 
tion on  Smith's  map,  were  as  follows: 
Tauxenent,  Fairfax  co.;  Potomac,  Staf- 
ford and  King  George  cos.;  Cuttatawo- 
men.  King  George  co.;  Piasasec,  King 
Georee  and  Richmond  cos. ;  Onawmani- 
ent,  Westmoreland  co.;  Rappahannock, 
Richmond  co. ;  Moraughtacund,  Lancas- 
ter and  Richmond  cos.;  Sec^u^awoni, 
Northumberland  co. ;  Wicocomoco, 
Northumberland  co.;  Nantaughtacund, 
Essex  and  Caroline  cos.;  Mattapony, 
Mattapony  r.;  Mummapacune,  York  r. 
(mentioned  by  Strachey);  Pamunkey, 
King  William  co. ;  Werowocomoco,  Glou- 
cester CO.;  Fiankatank,  Piankatank  r.; 
Pataunck  (mentioned  by  Strachey)  and 
Youghtanund,  Pamunkey  r.;  Chicka- 
hommy,  Chickahominy  r.;  Powhatan, 
Henrico  co.;  Arrohattoc,  Henrico  co.; 
Weanoc,  Charles  City  co.;  Paspahegh, 
Charles  City  and  James  City  cos. ;  Chis- 
kiac,  York  co.;  Kecoughtan,  Elizabeth 
City  CO.;  Appomattoc,  Chesterfield  co.; 
Quioucohanoc,  Surry  co. ;  Warrasqueoc, 
Isle  of  Wight  CO.;  Nansemond,  Nanse- 
mond  CO.;  Chesapeake,  Princess  Anne 
CO.;  Accohanoc,  Accomac  and  North- 
ampton COS. ;  Accomac,  Northampton  co. 
Several  other  names  appear  in  later  times 
as  the  broken  tribes  formed  new  combi- 
nations. 

The  following  were  Powhatan  villages: 
Accohanoc,  Accomac,  Acconoc,  Acco- 
queck,  Accossuwinck,  Acquack,  Anaske- 
noans,  Appocant,  Appomattoc,  Arrohat- 
toc, Askakep,  Assaomeck,  Assuweska, 
Attamtuck,  Aubomesk,  Aureuapeugh, 
Cantaunkack,  Capahowasic,  Cattachip- 
tico.  Caw  won  toll,  Chawopo,  Checopisso- 
wo,  Chesakawon,  Chesapeak,  Chicones- 
sex,  Chincoteague,  Chiskiac,  Cinquack, 
Cinquoteck,  Cuttatawomen  (1),  Cuttata- 
women(2),  Gangasco,  Kapawnich,  Kera- 
hocak,  Kiequotank,  Kupkipcock,  Mach- 
apunga  (1),  Machapunga  (2),  Mama- 
nahunt,  Mamanassy,  Mangoraca,  Man- 
toughquemec,  Martoughquaunk,  Massa- 
woteck,  Matchopick,  Matchut,  Matho- 
mauk,  Matomkin,  Mattacock,  Mattacunt, 
Mattanock,  Maysonec,  Menapucunt, 
Menaskunt,  Meyascosic,  Mohominge, 
Mokete,  Moraughtacund,  Mouanast,  Mut- 
chut,  Muttamussinsack,  Mygh  tuck  passu, 
Namassineakent,  Nameroughquena,  Nan- 
semond,  Nantapoyac,  Nantaughtacimd, 
Nawacaten,  Nawnautough,  Nechanicok, 
Nepawtacum,  Onancock,  Onawmanient, 


Opiscopank,  Oquomock,  Orapaks,  Otta- 
chugh,  Ozatawomen,  Ozenic,  Famacocac, 
Pamawauk,  Pamuncorov,  Pamunkev, 
Papiscone,  Pasaughtacock,  Paspahegh, 
Paspanegh,  Passaunkack,  Pastanza,  Paw- 
cocomac,  Peccarecamek,  Piankatank,  Pis- 
sacoac,  Pissasec,  Poruptanck,  Potaucao, 
Potomac,  Powcomonet,  Powhatan,  Poyek- 
tauk,  Poykemkack,  Pungoteque,  Quack- 
cohowaon,  Quioucohanock,  Quiyough, 
Rappahannock,  Rickahake,  Ri^hkahauk, 
Ritanoe,  Roscows,  Secacawom,  Secobec, 
Shamapa,  Skicoak,  Sockobeck,  Tantuc- 
quask,  Tauxenent,  Teraoosick,  Utenstank, 
Uttamussac,  Uttamussamacoma,  Waconi- 
ask,  Warrasqueoc,  -  Weanoc,  Wecuppom, 
Werawahon,  Werowacomoco,  Wicocom- 
oco, Winsack. 

In  addition  to  the  authorities  found  in 
Arber's  edition  of  Smith's  Works,  con- 
sult Mooney,  Willoughby,  Gerard,  and 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907.  (j.  M.) 

Pouhatan.— Hennepin,  Cont.  of  NewDiscoy.,  map, 
1698.  Powhatan.— De  la  Warre  (1611 )  in  Mafls.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  IX,  5. 1H71.  Powhatanio  oonfed- 
eraov.— Klngsley,  Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt  6, 151, 1886. 
Powhattaai.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
n,  civ,  1848.  Saohdar^  roonaw.— Ibid.,  &9  (Iro- 
quois name).    Baohdagttgha.— Ibid. 

Powhatan.  The  ruling  chief  and  prac- 
tically the  founder  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy (q.  V.)  in  Virginia  at  the  period 
of  the  first  English  settlement  His  proper 
name  was  mihunsonacock,  but  he  was 
commonly  known  as  Powhatan  from  one 
of  his  favorite  residences  at  the  jfalls  of 
James  r.  (Richmond).  According  to 
Smith,  of  some  30  cognate  tribes  subject 
to  his  rule  in  1607,  all  but  six  were  his 
own  conquests.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  English,  Powhatan  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  about  60  years  of  age, 
of  dignified  bearing,  and  reserved  and 
stem  disposition.  His  first  attitude  to- 
ward the  whites  was  friendly  although 
suspicious,  but  he  soon  became  embittered 
by  the  exactions  of  the  newcomers.  On 
the  treacherous  seizure  of  his  fovorite 
daughter,  Pocahontas  (q.  v.),  in  1613,  he 
became  openly  hostile,  out  was  happily 
converted  for  the  time  through  her  mar- 
riage to  Rolfe.  He  died  in  1618,  leaving 
the  succession  to  his  brother,  Opitchapan, 
who  however  was  soon  superseded  by  a 
younger  brother,  the  noted  Opechan- 
canough  (q.  v.).  (j.  m.) 

Powhatan.  The  tribe  which  gave  name 
to  the  Powhatan  confederacy.  Its  terri- 
tory was  in  what  is  now  Henrico  co.,  Va., 
and  the  tribe  numbered  about  150  in  1608. 
The  chief  of  the  tribe  at  the  time  the 
English  commenced  the  settlement  at 
Jamestown  was  called  Wahunsonacock, 
but  was  commonly  known  to  the  whites 
as  Powhatan  from  his  place  of  residence, 
and  the  name  was  extended  to  the  con- 
federacy. (J.M.) 
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Powhatan.    The  village  of  the  Powhatan 
tribe,  situated  on  the  n.  bank  of  Jamee 
,      r.,  Va.,  at  the  falls,  on  ground  now  form- 
*     'mg  an  eastern  suburb  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond 

Powitch.  A  western  nameoftheOregon 
crab-apple  {Pt/rus  rivularis),  known  also 
aapowitch-tree,  irompdwiishf  the  Chinook 
name  of  this  plant,  through  the  Chinook 
jaiigon.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Powow.  A  term  to  which  is  now  assigned 
i'  the  following  meanings:  1.  A  medicine- 
man. 2.  Theconjuringofamedicine-man 
over  a  patient  3.  A  dance,  feast,  or  noisjr 
cdebration  preceding  a  council,  expedi- 
tion, or  hunt  4.  A  cqthicil.  6.  A  con- 
ference. Themostrecent  use  by  the  whites 
ia  in  the  sense  of  a  political  conference  or 
talk.  It  is  now  used  both  as  a  noun  and 
as  a  verb.  In  Narraganset  powdw  and  in 
>  Maasachoset  pautoau^  cognate  with  the 
Micmac  bd'utn,  signifies  priest,  wizard, 
ma^cian.  As  Bartlett  (Diet  of  Ameri- 
canisms, 488,  1877)  remarks,  "the  name 
was  also  given  by  the  early  chronicles  to 
the  feasts,  dances,  and  otner  public  do- 
ings of  the  red  men,  preliminary  to  a 
grand  hunt,  a  war  expedition,  or  the 
Uke,"  and  was  soon  adopted  by  the  whites 
"in  political  talk,  to  signify  any  uproar- 
ious meeting,  etc.'*  In  certain  parts  of 
the  Southern  states  the  terms  "powow 
doctor,"  and  "to  powow,"  meaning  to 
practise  witchcraft,  are  still  in  use. 
Brinton  (Lenape  Leg.,  71, 1885)  correctly 
consfders  this  AJgonquian  word  to  be 
from  the  same  root  as  Chippewa  batud- 
fxi)  ^be  dreams  of  him,'  and  the  Gree 
p^htdmtw  *he  dreams,'  the  pouoow  ob- 
taining his  art  from  dreams.  The  Mass- 
achoset  pauwau,  *he  uses  divination,' 
would  then  mean,  more  primitively,  *  he 
dreams.*  (a.  f.  c.) 

PoznL    Mentioned,  in  connection  with 

Poaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of  the 

Tigoa  (q.  v. )  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. — 

0fiate(1598)in  Doc.In^.,  xvi,  115,1871. 

Foytktauk.     A  village  of  the  Powhatan 

confederacy  in  1608,  on  t;he  n.  bank  of  the 

Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — 

Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Poygratasnek.     8ee  Poaatacut. 

fojL     The  Chaparral-cock  or  Road- 

numer  clan  of  Zaf\i,  New  Mexico.     It  is 

nearly  if  not  quite  extinct. 


Wabash,  the  St  Joseph,  and  Huron.  Some 
authors  have  supposed  them  to  be  the 
old  Mascoutens.  The  majority  of  them, 
numbering  676  in  1908,  are  now  in  Kansas, 
but  a  large  number  are  still  scattered  over 
8.  Wisconsin.  See  Potawatomi, 
Bluff  Indiaiis.— Clarke  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1855, 
97,  1856.  VahkodiuL'iulc.— Gatschet.  Potawatomi 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1878  (Potawatomi  name).  Potar 
watamie  tribe  of  ladiaiu  of  th«  prairie.— Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1832)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  697, 1873. 

Prairie  Kiekapoo.  The  Kickapoo  for- 
merly livingin  e.  I  llinois,  called  the  Prairie 
band  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Ver- 
milion band  on  the  Wabash. 


Bvyv-kwe.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthrop..  iz,  849, 1896 
fhivs' people').  P^-kwe.— Cashing  in  13th 
R«^  B.  A.  E.,  868, 1896  (given  as  '•Grouse  or  Sage- 


eock  people"). 

PoTkemkaek.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of 
tile  Rappahannock,  in  Richmond  co., 
Va.~Smith  (1629), Va.,i, map, repr.  1819. 

Prairie  Band  of  Potawatomi.  The  di vi- 
sion of  the  Potawatomi  formerly  residing 
8.  (rf  L  Michigan,  in  Wisconsin,  Illinois, 
•Dd  Indiana.  They  adhered  more  closely 
to  their  old  ways  than  the  bands  of  the 


Lekapooa  of  th«  prairiM.~Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  185,  1882.  >rairi«  I&diuu.-Shea,  C^th. 
MisB.,  895, 1855. 

Prairie  la  CrotM.  A  Winnebago  village 
in  s.  B.  Wisconsin  to  which  Black  Hawk 
fled  in  1832.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  6, 158, 
1848. 

Prairie  Bonde.  A  Potawatomi  village 
about  the  boundary  of  the  present  Cass 
and  VanBuren  cos.,  s.  w.  Michigan,  on  a 
tract  of  land  ceded  to  the  United  States 
by  the  treaty  of  St  Joseph,  Mich.,  Sept. 
19,1827. 

Prayer.  In  their  endeavors  to  secure  the 
help  of  the  supernatural  powers,  the  In- 
dians, as  well  as  other  peoples,  hold  prin- 
cipally three  methods:  (1)  The  powers 
may  be  coerced  by  the  strenj^th  of  a  ritu- 
alistic performance;  (2)  their  help  may 
be  purchased  bjr  gifts  in  the  form  of  sac- 
rifices and  offerings;  or  (8)  they  may  be 
approached  by  ijrayer.  Frequently  the 
coercing  ritualistic  performance  and  the 
sacrifice  are  accompanied  by  prayers;  or 
the  prayer  itself  ma^  take  a  ritualistic 
form,  and  thus  attain  coercive  power. 
In  this  case  the  prayer  is  called  an  incan- 
tation. Prayers  may  either  be  spoken 
words,  or  they  may  be  expressed  by 
symbolic  objects,  which  are  placed  so 
that  they  convey  the  wishes  of  the  wor- 
shipper to  the  powers.  The  rituals  of  the 
Plams  tribes  and  those  of  the  Pueblos 
contain  many  prayers.  Thus  in  the  Hako 
ceremony  of  the  Pawnee  occurs  a  prayer- 
song  in  which  the  fether  of  the  powers  is 
invoked  to  send  needed  help;  in  the  Sun 
dance  (q.  v.)  of  the  Arapaho occur  prayers 
to  the  **Man- Above*'  for  assistance  in  the 
performance  of  the  ceremony:  the  Zufti 
ceremonials  contain  prayers  for  rain,  food, 
and  health;  the  Hupa  of  California  offer 
a  prayer  accompanying  their  ceremonials 
asKin^  for  health.  layers  accompany- 
ing rituals  are  rather  rare  on  the  N. 
Pacific  coast.  Very  often  prayers  accom- 
pany sacrifices.  They  are  given  when 
tobacco  smoke  is  offered  to  the  gods; 
they  accompanied  bloody  sacrifices  of  the 
Pawnee  ana  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the 
sacrifices  of  pollen  among  the  Navaho. 
Prayers  of  this  kind  very  commonly  ac- 
company the  sacrifice  of  food  to  the  souls 
of  the  deceased,  as  among  the  Algonquian 
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tribes,  Eskimo,  and  N.W.  coast  Indians. 
The  custom  of  expressing  prayers  by 
means  of  symbolic  objects  is  found  prina- 
pally  among  the  Sonthwestem  tribes  (see 
jPrayer  sticks) ,  l*ray ers  are  often  ijreceded 
by  ceremonial  purification,  fasting,  the 
use  of  emetics  and  purgatives,  which  are 
intended  to  make  the  person  praying  agree- 
able to  the  powers.  Among  the  North 
American  Indians  the  prayer  cannot  be 
considered  as  necessarily  connected  with 
sacrifice  or  as  a  substitute  for  sacrifice,  since 
in  agreat  many  cases  prayers  for  good  luck, 
for  success,  for  protection,  or  for  the  bless- 
ing of  the  powers,  are  offered  quite  inde- 
pendently of  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  While 
naturally  material  benefits  are  the  object 
of  prayer  in  by  far  the  majority  of  cases, 
prayers  for  an  abstract  blessing  and  for 
ideal  objects  are  not  by  any  means  ab- 
sent. Among  the  northern  Califomian 
tribes  and  among  the  Eskimo  the.prayer 
is  often  pronounced  in  a  set  form,  the 
effectiveness  of  which  is  not  due  to  the 
wil  Unless  of  the  supernatural  powers  to 
take  pity  on  the  mortal,  but  to  the  set 
form  m  which  the  prayer  is  delivered, 
the  prayer  formula  or  the  incantation 
being  a  charm  by  means  of  which  the 
fulfillment  of  the  prayer  can  be  secured. 
The  incantation  may  be  effective  through 
its  power  to  coerce  the  supematund 
powers  to  comply  with  the  wish  of  the 
person  praying,  or  it  may  act  as  a  charm 
which  gives  fulfillment  by  its  own  inher- 
ent power.  The  Indians  pray  not  onl  y  to 
those  supernatural  powers  which  are  con- 
sidered the  protectors  of  man— like  the 
personal  guardians  or  the  powers  of  na- 
ture—but also  to  the  hostile  powers  that 
must  be  appeased.  See  Ceremonies,  My- 
thology,  EdigiaOf  Sacrifice.  (f.  b.  ) 

Prayer  Btioks.  Sticks  to  whicn  feath- 
ers are  attached,  used  as  ceremonial 
supplicatory  offerings.  The  most  familiar 
prayer  sticks  are  those  made  by  the 
Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona, who  use  them  extensively  for  a 
definite  purpose,  but  analogous  objects 
representing  the  same  idea  are  employed 
in  the  ceremonies  of  nearly  all  American 
tribes.  A  gr^t  variety  of  prayer  sticks 
of  different  sizes  are  employed  by  the 
Pueblos,  though  perhaps  the  greatest 
number  measure  the  length  of  the  hand 
with  fingers  extended,  differing  in  form, 
number,  painting,  ana  carving,  and  hav- 
ing different  kinds  of  feathers  and  objects 
attached  to  them,  according  to  their  des- 
tination and  the  person  or  persons  offer- 
ing them. 

The  making  of  prayer  sticks  among  the 
Pueblos  is  a  complicated  ceremony,  hav- 
ing a  multitude  of  minute  details  to  be 
oteerved.  Cortl  of  native  cotton  is  used 
to  attach  the  feathers,  herbs,  meal,  etc., 
to  the  sticks,  which,  as  a  rule,  are  made 


of  Cottonwood  shoots.  The  feathers  are 
those  of  particular  birds,  and  they  must 
be  perfect  and  come  from  particular  parts 
of  the  plumage.  The  paints  used  must 
be  ceremonially  gathered,  prepared, 
and  applied.  In  paho-making  even  the 
refuse— chips  of  wood,  ends  of  cord, 
etc — is  disposed  of  in  a  prescribed  man- 
ner. Prayer  sticks  are  often  consecrated 
by  being  moistened  with  medicine, 
sprinkled  with  sacred  meal,  and  fumi- 
gated with  tobacco,  and  by  other  rites; 
and  after  prayers  have  been  breathed 
into  them  they  are  sent  out  in  the  hands 
of  messengers  to  be  deposited  in  shrines, 
springs,  or  fields,  rrayer  sticks  for 
family  offerings  are  made  on  the  occa- 
sion of  ceremonies  and  are  deposited  also 
by  authorized  persons.  Individual  offer- 
ings of  prayer  sticks  are  also  made. 

The  sticKs  to  which  the  plumes  are 
attached  indicate  the  gods  to  whom  the 
prayers  are  offered,  and  the  feathers  con- 
vey to  the  gods  the  prayers  which  are 
breathed  into  the  spiritual  essence  of 
the  plumes.  This  conception  is  material- 
izea  in  the  **  breath  feather,*'  generally 
the  downy  plume  of  the  eagle.  Prayers 
are  also  breathed  into  sacred  meal,  pol- 
len, and  other  objects  offered. 

The  idea  of  feeding  the  gods  is  ex- 
pressed by  one  form  of  the  Hopi  prayer 
stick,  the  pdho,  *  water  prayer,*  to  which 
a  small  packet  of  sacred  meal  is  tie<l. 
The  prayer  stick  may  be  regarded  as  a 
symbolic  substitute  for  human  sacrifice 
(Fewkes  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  297, 
1897).  Prayer  sticks,  nearly  alwavs 
painted  green  or  blue,  are  frequently 
found  with  the  dead  in  ancient  Pueblo 
cemeteries,  and  great  deposits  of  them 
occur  in  ceremonial  caves  in  s.  Arizona. 
Navaho  and  Apache  prayer .  sticks  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  Pueblos.  The 
ornamented  wands  placed  in  the  sod  of 
the  Pawnee  Hako  altar,  and  the  feath- 
ered wands  planted  round  the  skull  of 
the  buffalo  in  the  Cheyenne  sun  dance 
are  examples  of  prayer  sticks,  and  the 
Eskimo  make  use  of  similar  wands.  The 
so-called  prayer  stick  of  the  Kickapoo 
was  a  mnemonic  device  for  Christian 
prayer. 

donsult  Fewkes,  Tusayan  Snake  Cere- 
monies, 1897;  Fletcher,  The  Hako:  A 
Pawnee  Ceremony,  1904;  G.  A.  Dorsey, 
Arapaho  Sun  Dance,  1903;  Dorsey  and 
Votn  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pubs.,  An- 
throp.  ser.;  Mason  in  Science,  viii,  no. 
179, 1886;  Matthews,  (1)  Mountain  Chant, 
1887,  (2)  Night  Chant,  1902;  Mooney. 
Ghost  Dance  Religion,  1896;  Nelson  m 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.^E.,  414,  415^  1897;  Sol- 
berg,  Cber  die  Bahos  der  Hopi,  in  Archiv 
fur  Anthropologie,  iv,  48-74,  1905;  M.  C, 
Stevenson,  (1)  The  Sia,  1893,  (2)  The 
Zufii  Indians,  1905.  (w.  h.) 
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Fraying  Indiamt.  Indians  of  different 
^bes  who  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
missionaries.  Catholic  Irocjuois,  Moravian 
Indians,  and,  more  especially,  those  In- 
dians of  E.  Massachusetts  and  the  adja- 
cent region  who  were  organized  into 
Christian  congregations  by  John  Eliot 
and  his  saccessors.  The  missionary  work 
was  b»an  by  Eliot  in  1646  at  Nonantum, 
a  b-mairvillage  a  few  miles  from  Boston. 
His  efforts  were  so  snooessf ul  that  he  soon 
had  a  considerable  number  of  converts, 
who  removed  in  1650-61  to  Natick.  where 
a  tract  was  reserved  for  them,  and  a  new 
town  was  established  under  English  reg- 
ulations. These  converts  were  some  of 
the  remnants  of  the  Massachuset.  The 
powerful  tribes  of  the  Wampanoag.  Nar- 
raganset,  and  especially  the  Monegan 
opposed  the  work  and  ^nerally  refused 
to  allow  the  missionanes  within  their 
territories.  The  work  went  on  rapidly 
along  the  b.  coast  and  on  the  idands.  In 
a  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tives of  Marthas  vineyard  and  Nantucket 
were  classed  as  Christians,  while  there 
were  also  numerous  congregations  on  the 
peninsula  b.  of  Buzzards  bay  and  others 
m  the  interior  farther  n.  In  1674,  just 
before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war, 
there  were  in  e.  Massachusetts,  excluding 
the  peninsula,  7  principal  praying  towns: 
Haasanamesity  Magunkaquog,  Nashobah, 
Natick,  Okommakamesit,  Punkapog,  and 
Wamesit.  There  were  also  7  new  pray- 
ing towns  in  the  Nipmuc  country,  whose 
inhabitants  had  more  recently  been 
brooght  under  missionary  influence: 
Cbabanakongkomun,  Manchaug,  Manex- 
it,  Wacnntug,  Pakachoog,  Quantisset, 
and  Wabaquasset.  The  last  three  were 
in  N.  E.  Connecticut  Wamesit,  and  per- 
hapa  Nashobah,  were  within  the  territory 
of  the  Pennacook,  the  others  bein^  occu- 
ned  by  the  Massachuset  and  Nipmuc 
The  14  villages  numbered  about  1,100 
SDula.  Around  Plymouth  and  on  C. 
Cod  were  about  600  more,  distributed 
among  23  villages.  Those  in  Nantucket 
and  Marthas  Vineyard  numbered  per- 
haps 1,000  more,  and  there  were  a  few 
others  among  the  Mohegan.  The  entire 
number  of  professed  Christian  Indians 
in  8.  New  England  at  the  outbreak  of 
King  Philip's  war  was  thus  about  2,500. 
When  the  general  Indian  rising  occurred 
in  1675,  the  Praying  Indians  found  them- 
selves in  danger  from  both  sides.  The 
hostiles  viewed  them  as  traitors  and  ren- 
e^ides^  while  the  whites  despised  them 
fortibeir  apparent  weakness  and  suspected 
them  to  oe  secret  allies  of  the  enemy. 
The  contemptuous  treatment  and  harsh 
doling  of  tne  English  had  already  ren- 
dered the  converts  restive,  and  the  result 
was  that  a  great  part  of  them  joined  the 
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enemy,  the  inhabitants  of  teveral  villages 
going  off  in  a  body.  The  others  offered 
their  services  to  the  English,  who  ac- 
cepted the  help  of  a  few,  out  had  those 
remaining  in  the  7  original  praying  towns 
removed  to  an  island  in  Boston  narbor 
until  the  war  was  ended.  These  were 
soon  reduced  to  300  souls  by  starvation 
and  exposure.  The  war  practically  ended 
the  mission  work.  In  1682  only  4  of  the 
14  first-named  praying  towns  remained, 
and  only  about  300  of  their  1,100  inhab- 
itants. The  Indians  b.  of  Buzzards  bay 
also  suffered,  though  in  a  less  degree,  but 
from  their  isolated  position  had  generally 
remained  quiet  Those  on  Marthas  Vine- 
jrard  and  Nantucket  refrained  from  hostil- 
ities, mainly  on  account  of  their  affection 
for  the  m  issionary ,  May  he  w.  A  fter  the 
*  dispersion  or  destruction  of  the  more  pow- 
erful tribes  through  this  war,  the  remain- 
ing Indians  ceased  to  be  of  importance, 
and  the  term  **  Ikying  Indians  *'  lost  its 
distinctive  meaning.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Preoaate.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1602 
on  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Maine. — Purchas 
( 1626) m  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  156, 1867. 

Pregaej.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— OfSate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Frtsentaeida.  A  former  settlement  on 
the  w.  side  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  in  Lower 
California^  doubtless  belonging  to  the  so- 
called  Qmquima  (Quigjnima),  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  Nov.  1701.— Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497,  1884. 

Preterfation  of  Colleetions.  Fur,  skin, 
feathers,  woolen  fabrics,  and  other  or- 
ganic materials  subject  to  attack  by  in- 
sects enter  so  largely  into  ethnolo^cal 
collections  that  much  attention  is  given 
to  their  preservation.  Specimens  are 
first  subjected  to  the  vapor  of  gasoline  in 
an  air-tight  receptacle,  where  thev  mSy 
remain  for  several  hours,  after  which  they 
are  removed  and  aired.  Gasoline  used 
freely  will  not  injure  specimens,  and  is 
efficient  in  destroying  the  eggs,  larvae, 
and  adults  of  all  insects,  as  well  as  molds 
and  other  low  forms  of  life.  The  second 
step  is  dampening  the  sterilized  speci- 
mens with  a  solution  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, made  bv  dissolving  one-fourth 
ounce  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  a 
pint  of  alcohol  and  adding  a  pint  of 
soft  water.  A  brush  is  used  to  apply  the 
solution,  which  is  used  sparingly  on  col- 
ors that  will  "run."  Some  specimens 
may  be  dipped  in  the  solution,  out  deli- 
cate articles  are  sprayed  by  means  of  an 
atomizer.  Expenence  and  judgment  are 
necessary  in  the  use  of  the  poisonous  and 
explosive  preservatives.  Before  speci- 
mens having  feathers,  fur,  or  the  like  be- 
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come  quite  dry  they  are  brushed,  rubbed, 
and  shaken  to  restore  them  to  their  for- 
mer condition.  Specimens  that  have 
been  poisoned  are  kept  under  observation 
for  some  time  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
thoroughness  of-  the  treatment  which 
sometimes  must  be  repeated.  Gnawing 
insects  are  quickly  detected  by  the  drop- 
pings which  fall  from  the  specimens  at- 
tacked. In  the  spring,  cases  are  tested 
by  the  introduction  of  a  little  formalde- 
hyde, which  drives  the  insects  from  their 
hiding  places.  Specimens  in  which  or- 
ganic material  is  used  for  mounting  or 
bafting  receive  careful  attention  to  insure 
the  thorough  penetration  of  the  poison 
to  every  part  of  the  joints  or  interetices. 
Fur  skins  retaininganimaloilsarecleaned 
and  made  pliable  oy  a  taxidermist,  who 
macerates  them  in  a  solution  of  eoual 
parts  of  saltpeter,  alum,  borax,  and  Glau- 
ber's salt  in  water  (2  oz.  of  each  to  the  ^- 
lon)  for  2  weeks,  stirring  once  in  a  while. 
When  removed,  the  skins  are  washed  and 
worked  till  dry.  Furriers  steep  and  scour 
pelts  in  a  bath  of  alum,  bran,  and  salt  to 
remove  grease  from  the  skin,  and  then  in 
a  bath  of  soap  and  soda  to  remove  oil 
from  the  fur.  By  this  process  the  skin  is 
tanned. 

The  most  difficult  pests  to  eradicate  are 
the  wood-boring  insects,  which  prey  u|>on 
baskets,  sapwo^,  and  wood  containing 
f  ecu  la.  For  plain  wooden  articles  baking 
is  necessary,  followed  by  treatment  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  as  described  above. 
In  some  museums  specimens  are  sub- 
jected to  dry  heat  in  a  sterilizing  oven. 
The  dangers  of  gasoline  are  thus  avoided. 
But  all  specimens  can  not  be  treated  by 
heat,  ana  when  specimens  are  placed  in 
the  oven  in  masses  the  heat  does  not  suf- 
ficiently penetrate  the  interior  to  kill 
germs.  Baskets,  if  soiled  from  use,  may 
be  scoured  with  a  stiff  brush  and  soap 
dbd  water  previous  to  fumigation  and 
poisoning.  They  may  also^  when  dry, 
be  rubbSi  ^-ith  a  preparation  made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  paraffin  in  a  pint 
of  turpentine  and  adding  a  little  drying 
oil.  This  gives  a  slight  ^loss  to  the  sur- 
fa^:^  brings  out  the  design,  and  repels 
insects.  It  will  also  preserve,  to  some 
extent,  unglazed  pottery  from  dust  and 
the  effects  of  dampness,  which  sometimes, 
especially  in  mortuary  pottery,  cause  ex- 
foliation and  the  ultmiate  destruction  of 
the  vessels.  In  more  serious  cases  vessels 
may  be  submeived  in  gasoline  containing 
6  oz.  of  paraffin  to  the  gallon.  Sam- 
ples of  foodstuffs  and  food  preparations 
are  placed  in  glass  jars,  a  little  ^^asoline 
is  poured  into  each,  and  the  jars  are 
tightly  closed.  Moth  balls  may  subse- 
quently be  placed  in  the  jars.  Moth  balls 
of  crude  naphthol  may  be  laid  among 
specimens,  some  of  which  may  have  spote 


to  which  the  poison  has  not  adhered. 
Except  in  nearly  air-tight  spaces,  how- 
ever, moth  balls  do  not  protect  unpoi- 
soned  articles  from  attacks  of  insects,  wni  le 
camphor,  tobacco,  pepper,  and  essential 
oils  are  practically  valueless.  It  is  found 
of  advantage  to  brush  the  interior  of  draw- 
ers where  specimens  are  stored  with  cor- 
rosive sublimate  solution  to  prevent  the 
harboring  of  insects  in  the  comers  and 
crevices,  where  they  commonly  undergo 
metamorphosis.  Flags  or  other  textiles 
of  historic  or  ethnologic  value  which  are 
fragile  may  be  preserved  by  dampening 
them  with  a  weak  solution  of  alum  and 
gum  arable  in  water.  The  alum  pre- 
serves the  colors  and  the  gum  arable 
gives  strength.  Such  specimens  should 
be  draped  on  wire  netting  or  some  other 
suitable  support  Specimens  of  animal 
or  vegetal  origin  must  generally  be 
poisoned  to  prevent  the  attacks  of 
insects,  placed  in  dust-proof  cases,  kept 
dry,  and  in  some  instances  guarded 
against  direct  sunlight  or  strong  re- 
flected light,  and  against  extremes  of 
heat  and  cold. 

Sp^rs,  swords,  and  other  objects  of  iron 
are  oiled  with  kerosene  to  soften  rust, 
which  then  easily  yields  to  gentle  scraping 
with  a  knife  blade.  This  is  followed  by  a 
rubbing  with  emery  cloth  until  the  metal 
is  clean,  since  the  discolored  layer  beneath 
is  the  seat  of  continued  oxidation .  W hea 
clean,  the  metal  is  coated  with  the  tur- 
pentine-jparaffin  solution  and  lightly 
wiped.  Objects  eaten  by  rust  are  warmed 
and  dipped  m  the  solution.  If  the  objects 
are  thin  and  fragile,  they  must  be  han- 
dled with  care  until  the  solution  dries. 
The  same  treatment  is  given  to  exfoliat- 
ing or  verdigiised  bronzes.  Ancient 
pottery  having  incrustations  on  the  exte- 
rior and  chemical  infiltrations  is  dipped 
in  a  l-to-5  mixture  of  commercial  muri- 
atic acid  in  water,  washed  for  2  hours  in 
plenty  of  pure  water,  and  dried. 

Among  numerous  materials  used  for  re- 
pairing, cements  and  glues  are  important. 
*  For  wooden  articles  a  mixture  of  eoual 
parts  of  white  and  brown  glue,  applied 
not,  suffices,  or  some  of  the  trade  liquid 
glues  may  be  used.  Plaster  casts  are 
mended  with  shellac  dissolved  in  alcohol. 
Objects  of  stone,  bone,  shell,  glass,  por- 
celain, earthenware,  etc.,  are  preferably 
mended  with  casein  cement. 

Consult  Hough,  Preservation  of  Mu- 
seum Specimens  from  Insects  and  the 
Effects  of  Dampness,  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1887, 1889;  HrdliCka.  Directions  for 
Collecting  Information  ana  Specimens  for 
Physical  Anthropology,  Bull.  U.  8.  Nat. 
Mus.,  No.  39,  1904;  Jones  in  Am.  An- 
throp.,  VII,  no.  4. 1905;  Wilder,  ibid.,  vi, 
no.  1,  1904;  Willoughby,  ibid.,  x,  no.  2. 
1908.  (w.       ' 
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Prenunptcot    (commonly    interpreted 

*  river  of  many  shallows/  but  more  prob- 
ably derived  in  part  from  ampsk  *  stone,' 
tU  the  locative ) .  An  unidentified  Abnaki 
tribe  or  subtribe  on  Saco  r.,  Me. ;  perhaps 
the  Sokoki  or  Wawenoc. 

PrcsamMon.— SuIllTan  in  Haas.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck>ll.. 
1st  8.,  IX.  210, 1804. 

Priekawaj.  One  of  the  Diegueflo  ran- 
cherias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852 
at  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34tb  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

Priaats.  See  Chief 8,  Medicine  and  Medi- 
cine-meny  Religion^  Secret  societies^  Shamans 
and  Pnests,  Social  orgamzation. 

Prietoa   (Span.:   prieto,  'dark,*  henoe 

*  dark  ones ' ) .  Given  in  1794  by  Father 
Joe^  Aguilar  as  a  subtribe  of  the  Jarana- 
ines  (Aranama).  Twelve  of  the  Prietos 
were  then  in  Espiritu  Santo  de  Zufiiga 
misgion,  Texas,  with  Jaranames,  Tami- 
qoea,  and  others,  all  said  to  be  subdivi- 
aonsof  the  Jaranames  (Portillo,  Apuntes 
para  la  Historia  Antigua  de  Coahuila  y 
Texas,  308, 1888).  (h.  e.  b.) 

Frisonera.  See  Captives, 
Problematical  Olgecta.  There  are  sev- 
eral groups  or  classes  of  prehistoric  art 
objects,  mainly  of  stone,  many  of  them 
of  wide  distribution,  the  purpose  and 
a^nificance  of  which  are  not  fully  deter- 
mined. The  possible  uses,  however, 
bave  been  mucn  discussed,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  solution  has  become  so  nearly 
complete  that  the  groups  have  been  with- 
drawn from  the  problematical  class.  In 
archeological  literature  some  of  these 
groups  of  objects  are  referred  to  as 
"ceremonials,"  but,  besides  having  a 
distinct  and  well-established  application, 
tbis  term  is  inappropriate,  smce  there 
is  no  absolute  assurance  that  the  objects 
were  used  ceremonially.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  a  strong  probability  that 
aiany  of  them  had  such  use  as  a  pri- 
mary or  a  secondary  function.  It  is 
€qoally  clear  that  some  of  them  ser\'ed 
practical  purposes.  These  groups  of  ob- 
jwte  have  been  variously  named  from 
tbeir  form  or  supposed  use,  but  in  the 
absence  of  definite  knowledge  respecting 
their  use  or  purpose  it  seems  better,  so 
far  as  possible,  to  assign  names  sug^ted 
by  form  only,  ajs  these  are  not  seriously 
misleading  and  serve  the  purposes  of 
claa^fication  and  description.  As  our 
faiowledge  increases  ana  uses  become 
known,  appropriate  names  will  readily 
be  suggested. 

The  names  employed  for  the  more  fullv 
segregated  groups,  most  of  which  are  al- 
roidy  in  use,  are  Banner  stones,  Bird- 
^ooes,  Boat-stones,  Cache  disks  and 
blade,  Cones,  Cupstones,  Discoidal 
atones  (chunkev  stones?).  Footprint 
odptures.  Hook-stones,  Hemispheres, 
Insoibed  tablets,  Notched  plates.  Duck 


tablets.  Pierced  tablets  (goigets?),  Plum- 
mets, Pulley-stones  (ear ornaments?),  Per- 
forated stones  (dipsing  weights?).  Spade- 
stones  (ceremonial  axes?),  Spineback 
stones.  Spools,  Tubes  (cupping  tubes?). 
See  the  articles  under  these  nei^  respec- 
tively. The  hyphen  used  in  this  list  indi- 
cates the  omission  of  the  word  "shaped." 
To  this  list  could  be  added  numerous 
less  fully  differentiated  groups  of  objects 
in  chipped  and  polish^  stone,  in  clay, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  and  metal,  the  signifi- 
cance and  use  of  which  can  as  yet  only  be 
surmised.  Some  of  these  are  of  formal 
and  others  of  eccentric  shape,  while  many 
represent  men,  beasts,  and  monsters;  in 
fact,  nearly  all  classes  of  prehistoric  sculp- 
tured life  forms  could  be  assigned  to  the 
problematical  class,  since  tne  motives 
which  led  to  their  manufacture,  the 
particular  significance  attached  to  them, 
and  the  manner  of  their  use,  are  and 
must  remain  largely  subjects  of  con- 
jecture. It  is  alS>  true  that  many  of 
the  things  of  common  use,  as  ornaments, 
implements,  and  pipes,  have  had  asso- 
ciated with  them  ideas  of  a  mystic  nature 
known  only  to  the  individual  or  to  the 
social  or  religious  group  to  which  they 
pertained.  As  alreadv  stated,  some  of  the 
objects  included  in  the  list  given  above 
probably  served  practical  uses,  but  ob- 
jects designed  for  a  definite  practical  use 
are  necessarily  measurably  uniform  in 
pattern  and  size,  while  many  of  the  groups 
of  objects  under  discussion  show  almost 
limitless  variation  as  if  subject  to  the  free 
play  of  fancy,  un trammeled  save  by  those 
nebulous  or  plastic  ideas  that  cluster  about 
a  primitive  symbol  of  general  use.  It 
would  appear  also  that  some  specimens 
were  employed  on  occasion  in  practical 
work  for  which  they  were  not  originally 
intended,  while  others  had  their  origin 
in  implements  of  utility  and  probably  re- 
tained in  part  their  original  functions; 
but  in  the  majority  of  instances  they 
doubtless  had  definite,  well-established 
functions  or  purposes,  the  history  of  which 
is  connected  with  the  history  of  native 
religious  beliefs  and  practices.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  can  oe  interpreted,  in  a 
general  way,  through  knowledge  of  the 
employment  by  historic  tribes  of  similar 
classes  of  objects,  variously  referred  to 
as  amulets,  cKarms,  divinatory  and  gam- 
ing devices,  emblems,  fetishes,  insignia, 
luck  stones,  medicine  stones,  symbols, 
talismans,  tutelaries,  etc.  This  affords  but 
little  aid,  however,  since  full  and  clearex- 
planations  regarding  the  ceremonial  and 
sacred  objects  of  living  peoples  are  difficult 
to  obtain,  if  obtainable  at  all.  This  is 
exemplified  by  objects  of  such  widespread 
use  as  the  calumet,  in  very  general  use 
among  the  eastern  tribes  in  colonial  days, 
and  the  mysterious  ** coppers*'  of  tne 
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N.  W.  coast  tribee,  many  of  which  have 
been  handed  down  for  generations  and 
appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood 
even  by  their  present  owners. 

It  may  be  olierved,  however,  that  none 
of  these  groups  of  objects  can  owe  their 
ori^n  to  the  pla^  of  fancy  merely,  for 
individual  selections  of  talismans  and 
tutelary  deities  are  made  at  random  and 
do  not  constitute  or  develop  into  groups 
of  objects  of  well-established  and  wide- 
spread types  with  numerous  variants. 
Such  established  types  must  be  the  out- 
growth of  customs  of  wide  extent  and 
affecting  a  large  body  of  people.  That 
some  of  the  classes  of  objects  devoted 
to  esoteric  uses  had  their  origin  in  com- 
mon implementi^,  as  axes,  clubs,  sinkers, 
mortars.  i)estles,  etc.,  is  highlv  proba- 
ble, ana  it  is  equally  likely  that  some 
of  them  had  not  been  divorced  whoUv 
from  their  original  application.  Such 
transfers  from  practical  to  symbolic  use 
are  common  with  primitive  peoples,  the 
process  being  an  easv  and  a  natural  one. 
It  is  not  unukely,  therefore,  that  some 
of  these  classes  of  objects,  exhibiting 
marked  diversity  of  form,  size,  and  finish, 
had  multiple  offices,  servinj^  on  occasion 
or  with  different  communities  as  imple- 
ments, ornaments,  and  symbols.  It  may 
fairly  be  assumed,  also,  that  such  of  these 
objects  as  embody  conventional  life  forms 
had  their  origin  in  some  animal  fetish, 
totem,  or  other  form  of  mythological 
symbol. 

Most  of  the  objects  here  referred  to 
have  been  described  and  discussed  by 
various  writers,  especially  in  archeolog- 
ical  and  other  scientific  journals,  as  the 
American  Anthropologist,  American  An- 
tiquarian, Antiquarian,  Archaeologist, 
Wisconsin  Archeologist,  Science,  Amer- 
ican Naturalist,  etc.;  in  publications  of 
institutions,  societies,  and  the  Govern- 
ment, as  reports  of  tiie  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, National  Museum,  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology,  Greographical  and 
Geological  Surveys,  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History,  Peabody  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology,  Free  Museum 
of  Science  and  Art  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  New  York  State  Museum, 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadel- 

Shia,  American  Ethnological  Society, 
>hio  Archseoloffical  and  Historiaal  Soci- 
ety, Canadian  institute,  Education  De- 
partment of  Ontario,  etc. ;  and  in  various 
works  most  of  which  are  referred  to  in 
the  articles  treating  of  the  individual  va- 
rieties of  problematical  objects.  Promi- 
nent among  the  latter  are  Abbott,  Prim. 
Indus.,  1881;  Ann.  Archaeol.  Reps.  On- 
tario, 1888-1907;  Brown  in  Wis.  Archeol., 
II,  no.  1,  1902;  Clark,  Prehist  Remains, 
1876;  Foster^  Prehist.  Races,  1878;  Fowke, 
Archaeol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Jones,  Antiq. 


So.  Inds.,  1873;  MacLean,  Mound  Build- 
ers, 1879;  Moorehead,  ( 1 )  Prehist.  Impls., 
1900,  (2)  Bird-stone  Ceremonials,  1899; 
Peabody  in  Bull.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  in,  no. 
3, 1901;  Read  and  WhitUesey,  Ohio  Cen- 
ten.  Rep.,  1877;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,1897;  Yates  in  Bull.  Swita  Barbara 
Soc.  Nat.  Hist ,  i,  no.  2, 1890.    ( w.  h.  h.) 

ProJeetileB.  See  BotvBf  Arrows,  and 
Quivers;  Babbit  sticks;  Slings;  Throwing 
Sticks. 

Pro^rty  and  Property  right  Broadlv 
speaking,  Indian  property  was  personal. 
Clothing  was  ownea  by  the  wearer, 
whether  man,  woman,  or  child.  Weap- 
ons and  ceremonial  paraphernalia  be- 
longed to  the  man;  the  implements  used 
in  cultivating  the  soil,  in  preparing  food, 
dressing  skins,  and  making  garments  and 
tent  covers,  and  among  the  Eskimo  the 
lamp,  belonged  to  the  women.  In  many 
tribes  all  raw  materials,  as  meat,  com, 
and,  before  the  advent  of  traders,  pelts, 
were  also  her  property.  Among  the 
tribes  of  the  plains  the  lodge  or  tipi  was 
the  woman's,  but  on  the  N.  W.  coast  the 
wooden  structures  belonged  to  the  men 
of  the  family.  Communal  dwellings  were 
the  i)roperty  of  the  kinship  group,  but 
individual  houses  were  built  and  owned 
by  the  woman.  While  the  land  claimed 
by  a  tribe,  often  covering  a  ^ide  area,  was 
common  to  all  its  members  and  the  entire 
territory  was  defended  against  intrud- 
ers, yet  individual  occupancy  of  garden 
patcnes  was  respected.  (See  Land  tenure.) 
In  some  instances,  as  among  the  Navaho, 
a  section  of  territory  was  parceled  out 
and  held  as  clan  lana,  and,  as  descent  in 
the  tribe  was  traced  through  the  mother, 
this  land  was  8i)oken  of  by  members  of 
the  clan  as  **my  mother's  umd."  Uijon 
such  tract  the  women  worked,  raising 
maize,  etc..  and  the  product  was  recog- 
nized as  tneir  property.  The  right  of 
a  fomily  to  j^tner  spontaneous  gn>wth 
from  a  certain  locality  was  recognized, 
and  the  har\'est  became  the  personal 
property  of  the  gatherers.  For  instance, 
among  the  Menominee  a  family  would 
mark  off  a  section  by  twisting  in  a  pecu- 
liar knot  the  stalks  of  wild  nee  growing 
along  the  edge  of  the  section  chosen ;  this 
knotted  mark  would  be  respected  by  all 
members  of  the  tribe,  and  the  family 
could  take  its  own  time  for  gathering  the 
crop.  On  the  Pacific  slope,  as  among  the 
Hupa,  varying  lengths  of  river  shore 
were  held  as  private  fishing  rights  by 
heads  of  families,  and  these  rights  passed 
from  father  to  son,  and  were  always  re- 
spected. Clan  rights  to  springs  and  tracts 
ol  land  obtained  amonff  the  Pueblos.  The 
nests  of  eagles  were  also  the  property  of 
the  clan  within  whose  domain  they  were 
found.  The  eiigle  never  permanentiy  left 
the  vicinity  of  the  nest  wnere  it  was  born, 
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BO,  although  the  hird  remained  in  freedom, 
it  was  regarded  as  the  proi)ert^  of  the  clan 
clainuDg  the  land  on  which  its  nest  was 
situated.  This  claim  upon  the  eagles  held 
sood  after  the  clan  had  left  the  region  and 
built  a  new  village  even  40  m.  away. 
(SeeEagU.) 

Names  (q.  y.)  were  sometimes  the  prop- 
erty of  dans.  Those  bestowed  on  the  in- 
dividual members,  and,  as  on  the  N.  W. 
coast,  those  given  to  canoes  and  to  houses, 
were  owned  by  "families."  Property 
marks  were  placed  upon  weapons  and  im- 
plements by  the  Eskimo  and  by  the  In- 
dian tribes.  A  hunter  established  his 
claim  to  an  animal  by  his  personal  mark 
upon  the  arrow  which  inmcted  the  fatal 
wound.  Among  both  tlie  Indians  and  the 
Eskimo  it  was  customary  to  bury  with  the 
dead  those  articles  which  were  the  per- 
sonal property  of  the  deceased,  either  man 
OT  woman.  In  some  of  the  tribes  the  dis- 
tribution of  all  the  property  of  the  dead, 
mcludingthedwellmg,  formed  part  of  the 
funeral  ceremonies.  There  was  another 
class  of  property,  composed  of  arts,  trades, 
colts,  rituals,  and  ritual  songs,  in  which 
ownership  was  as  well  defined  as  in  the 
more  material  things.  For  instance,  the 
ri^ht  to  practise  tattooing  belonged  to  cer- 
tain men  in  the  tribe;  the  right  to  say  or 
ang  rituals  and  ritual  songs  had  to  be  pur- 
ebred from  their  owner  or  keeper.  Oc- 
casionally a  spectator  with  quick  memory 
might  catch  a  ritual  or  a  song,  but  he 
would  not  dare  to  repeat  what  he  remem- 
her^  until  he  had  properlv  paid  for  it 
The  shrine  and  sacred  articles  of  the  clan 
were  usually  in  charge  of  hereditary  keep- 
ers, and  were  the  property  of  the  clan. 
The  peculiar  articles  of  a  society  were  in 
the  custody  of  an  appointed  officer;  they 
were  property,  but  could  not  be  sold  or 
transferred.  Songs  and  rites  pertaining 
to  the  use  of  healing  herbs  were  property, 
and  their  owner  could  teach  them  to  an- 
other on  receiving  the  prescribed  pay- 
ment. The  accumulation  of  property  m 
robes,  garments,  regalia,  vesHels,  utensils, 
ponies,  and  the  like,  was  important  to 
one  who  aimed  at  leadership.  To  ac- 
quire property  a  man  must  be  a  skilful 
hunter  and  an  industrious  worker,  and 
must  have  an  able  following  of  relatives, 
men  and  women,  to-  make  the  required 
articles.  All  ceremonies,  tribal  festivi- 
ties, public  functions,  and  entertainment 
of  visitors  necessitated  large  contributions 
of  &xk1  and  gifts,  and  the  men  who  could 
meet  these  demands  became  the  recip- 
ienta  of  tribal  honors.     (See  PoUatch. ) 

Property  right  in  harvestfieldsobtained 
among  the  tribes  subsisting  mainly  on 
maize  or  on  wild  rice.  Among  the  Chip- 
pewa the  right  in  wild-rice  lands  was  not 
maed  on  tribal  allotment,  but  on  occu- 
pancy.   Certain  harvest  fields  were  habit- 


ually visited  by  families  that  eventually 
took  up  their  temporary  or  permanent 
abode  at  or  near  the  fields;  no  one  dis- 
puted their  ownership,  unless  an  enemy 
from  another  tribe,  in  which  case  might  es- 
tablished right.  Among  the  Potawatomi, 
according  to  Jenks,  the  people  "always 
divide  everything  when  want  comes  to 
the  door." 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  McGee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897: 
Fletcher  in  Pub.  Peabody  Mus.,  Harvard 
Univ.;  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  ii,  690, 
1900;  Goddard  in  Univ.  of  Cal.  Pub.,  i, 
no.  1, 1903;  Jenks  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900;  Mindeleff  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
1898.  (a.  C.F.) 

Prophets.    From  time  to  time  in  every 

SBat  tribe  and  every  important  crisis  of 
dian  history  we  find  certain  men  rising 
above  the  position  of  ordinary  doctor, 
soothsaver,  or  ritual  priest  to  take  upon 
themselves  an  apostleship  of  reform  and 
return  to  the  uncorrupted  ancestral  be- 
lief and  custom  as  the  necessary  means  to 
save  their  people  from  impending  de- 
struction by  decay  or  conquest.  In  some 
cases  the  teaching  takes  the  form  of  a 
new  Indian  gospel,  the  revolutionary 
culmination  of  a  long  and  silent  develop- 
ment of  the  native  religious  thought  As 
the  faithful  disciples  were  usually  prom- 
ised the  return  of  the  earlier  and  nappier 
conditions,  the  restoration  of  the  dimin- 
ished game,  the  expulsion  of  the  alien 
intruder,  and  reunion  in  earthly  exist- 
ence with  the  priests  who  had  preceded 
them  to  the  spirit  world— all  to  be 
brought  about  by  direct  supernatural  in- 
terposition— ^the  teachers  have  been 
called  prophets. 

While  all  goes  well  with  the  tribe  the 
religious  feeling  finds  sufficient  expres- 
sion in  the  ordmary  ritual  forms  ot  tri- 
bal usage,  but  when  misfortune  or  de- 
struction threatens  the  nation  or  the  race, 
the  larger  emergency  brings  out  the 
prophet,  who  strives  to  avert  the  disaster 
oy  molding  his  people  to  a  common  pur- 
pose through  insistence  upon  the  sacred 
character  of  his  messa^  and  thus  fur- 
nishes support  to  the  chiefs  in  their  plans 
for  organized  improvement  or  resistance. 
Thus  it  is  found  that  almost  every  great 
Indian  warlike  combination  has  hful  its 
prophet  messen^r  in  the  outset,  and  if 
all  the  facts  could  be  known  we  should 
probably  find  the  rule  universal. 

Among  the  most  noted  of  these  abo- 
riginal prophets  and  reformers  within 
our  area,  all  of  whom  are  noted  else- 
where under  the  appropriate  titles,  are: 
Pop6,  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680;  the 
Delaware  prophet  of  Pontiac's  con- 
spiracy, 1762;  Tenskwatawa,  the  Shaw- 
nee prophet,  1805;  Kanakuk,  the  Kicka- 
poo  reformer,  1827;  Tavibo,  the  Paiute, 
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1870;  Nakaidoklini,  the  Apache,  1881; 
Smohalla,  the  dreamer  of  the  Columbia, 
1870-1885;  and  Wovoka,  or  Jack  Wilson, 
the  Paiute  prophet  of  the  Ghost  Dance, 
1889  and  later.  Consult  Moonev,  Ghost 
Dance  Religion,  in  14th  Bep.  B.  A.  £., 
pt  n,  1896.  (j.  M.) 

Proqnen.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. —Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Proven.  An  Eskimo  missionary  station 
in  w.  Greenland.  ~Kane,  Arct.  Explor. ,  ii, 
126,  1856. 

Pmetaoa.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Pmristao.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

TB9ktthe(PUh£mhS, 'deer').  Agensof 
the  Shawnee. 

Pithek«the.—Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906(correctform). 
Putke-ClM'.— Morgan.  Anc.6oc.,  168,1877. 

Ptanptan.  A  small  tribe  represented 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas, 
in  the  18th  century. 

Piendo-Indian.  As  ''pseudo-Indian" 
may  be  Included  forgeries  of  American 
Indian  objects,  implements,  etc.,  on  the 
one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  objects,  im- 
plements, etc.,  imitative  of  or  closeljr  re- 
sembling real  American  Indian  things 
into  whose  manufacture  the  idea  of  for- 
gery does  not  necessarily  enter.  These 
**p8eudo- Americana"  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  archeological  discussion,  and 
some  very  patent  frauds  have  long  man- 
aged to  maintain  their  existence  m  the 
field  or  the  museum.  Objects  manu- 
foctured  for  trade  purposes  m  imitation 
of  real  Indian  articles  belong  here  also. 
Of  some  of  these  last,  Indians  themselves 
have  b€«n  the  makers.  There  might  be 
mentioned  the  imitations  of  European 
objects  in  American  material,  which, 
however,  are  rather  pseudo- European 
than  pseudo-American.  According  to 
McGuire  (Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1897,  493, 1899), 
a  large  number  of  the  tobacco  pipes  of  the 
American  aborigines  are  in  part  or  wholly 
pseudo- American — * '  in  almost  every  pipe 
of  the  Iroquoian  area  may  be  traced 
forms  distinctly  copied  from  European 
sources.  * '  Pseudo- American  also  are  the 
"trade  pipes,"  "trade  tomahawks,"  etc. 
This  view  of  the  pseudo- American  char- 
acter of  many  Indian  pipes  is  not  shared 
by  David  Boyle,  who,  nowever,  considers 
many  of  the  wampum  belts  now  in  exis- 
tence to  have  been  "entirely  made  by 
Europeans,  with  just  enough  'Indian'  in 
the  make-up  to  make  them  pass  muster 
among  the  natives  for  commercial  and 
treaty  purposes"  ( Archseol.  Rep.  Ontario, 


55,  1901;  28.  1903).  Beauchamp  follows 
Morgan  and  Brinton  in  thinking  that 
with  the  Iroquois  "no  existing  belts  an- 
tedated the  Dutch  settlement  and  trade" 
(Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  340,  Mar.  1901). 
After  the  colonization  of  New  York,  wam- 
pum beads  were  manufactured  by  the 
European  settlers  in  prodigious  quantities 
for  trade  and  treaty  purposes.  Several  of 
the  aboriginal  names  of  Long  Island  refer 
to  its  importance  as  a  wampum  center. 
In  1844  wampum  was  still  manufactured 
by  whites  in  New  Jersey  and  sold  to  In- 
dian traders  of  the  far  W.,  and  the  best  of 
this  article  was  still  ipade  at  Babylon, 
L.  I.,  in  1850,  according  to  Beauchamp. 
The  great  spread  of  the  use  of  wampum, 
like  that  of  tobacco,  has  been  thousnt  to 
be  due  to  white  influence.  Beauchamp 
(Archseol.  Rep.  Ontario,  86,  1903)  does 
not  consider  the  bone  combs  ifoimd  in  the 
state  of  New  York  as  really  aboriginal, 
believing  that  *  *  no  New  York  or  Canadian 
Indian  ever  made  a  bone  comb  until  he 
had  European  hints."  Boyle  takes  an 
opposite  view.  Forged  and  pseudo-Amer- 
ican flint  implements,  pottery,  and  steatite 
ima^  are  well  known  to  archeolo^ists. 
An  mteresting  account  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  one  man  in  the  making  of  spu- 
rious fishhooks,  spear  and  arrow  points, 
cutting  implements,  etc.,  in  Wisconsin, 
is  given  by  Jenks  (Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s., 
II,  292-96,  1900),  while  those  of  a  man 
in  Michigan  who  has  attempted  to  pro- 
duce objects  with  a  bibhcai  meaning  have 
been  exposed  by  Kelsey  (Am.  Anthrop., 
X,  no,  1, 1908).  '  Several  centers  of  manu- 
facture of  "antiquities"  have  been  dis- 
covered by  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  As  pseudo- American  may 
be  classed  the  numerous  pictographic 
frauds  and  controverted  pictographs, 
especially  those  cited  by  Mallery  (10th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  759-67,  1893).  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Kinderhook 
(111.)  copper  plates,  the  Newark  (Ohio^ 
inscribea  stone,  the  Pemberton  (N.  J.) 
inscribed  stone  ax,  the  Grand  Traverse 
(Mich.)  inscribed  stone,  the  inscribed 
stone  maul  from  Isle  Royal  (Mich.), 
and  probably  also  such  "mound  builders' 
relics"  as  the  famous  Grave  cr.  stone. 
In  this  class  mav  also  be  placed  the 
Abb^    Domenech's  "Manuscript  picto- 

fraphioue  Am^ricain,"  published  in 
860.  wnich  Petzholdt,  the  German  ori- 
entalist, declared  to  be  "only  scribbling 
and  incoherent  illustrations  of  a  locsQ 
German  dialect"  (Pilling,  Algonq.  Bibl., 
114,  1891).  Pseudo- American  may  also 
be  called  those  "pictographs"  due  to 
weathering  and  other  natural  causes, 
such  as  those  in  New  Brunswick  de- 
scribed bv  Ganong  (Bull.  Nat  Hist  Soc, 
N.  B.,  175-78,  1904),  and,  according  to 
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Mallery,  the  j^ictored  rocks  of  Monhegan 
(Me. ),  the  mica  plates  of  Sandusky^tc. 
Mallery  also  observes  (p.  769):  "With 
regard  to  more  familiar  and  portable  arti- 
cles, snch  as  engraved  pipes,  painted 
robes,  and  like  corios,  it  is  now  well 
known  that  the  fancy  prices  paid  for 
them  by  amateurs  have  stimulated  their 
unlimited  manufacture  b^  Indians  at 
agencies,  who  make  a  practice  of  sketch- 
ing upon  ordinary  robes  or  plain  pipes 
the  characters  in  common  use  by  tnem, 
without  regard  to  any  real  event  or  per- 
son, and  selling  them  as  significant  rec- 
ords." The  wood  and  stone  arts  of  the 
Haida  have  also  suffered  from  f oi^ry  and 
imitation. 

There  is  even  a  pseudo- American  ian- 
gm^ire,  the  so-called  Taensa  of  Parisot  of 
which  an  alleged  grammar  and  vocabu- 
lary were  publish^  in  Paris  in  1882. 
The  evidence  seems  to  prove  this  docu- 
ment an  entire  fabrication  (see  Brinton, 
Essays  Am.,  462,  1890;  Swanton  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  x,  no.  1,  1908).  6ee  Popular 
faUaeies.  (a.  f.  a) 

Psinehaton  ('village  of  red  wild  rice'}. 
An  unidentified  Dakota  tribe  or  band  m 
Minnesota,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the 
so-called.  Sioux  of  the  West. — Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  87,  1886. 

Ptinouinaiiitoiu  (*  village  or  gpatherers  of 
wild  rice').  A  Dakota  tril^  or  band, 
probably  in  Wisconsin,  one  of  the  divi- 
sions of  the  Sioux  of  the  East — Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  Maigry,  D6c.  vi,  86,  1886. 

PsinontaTihliililiitoni  ('the  great  wild- 
rice  village').  A  Dakota  tribe  or  band 
in  Minnesota,  a  division  of  the  so-called 
Sioux  of  the  West 

ai«.-6heaLEarly  Voy.,  Ill,  M61. 

k— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170, 1868. 

OS.— Le  Soeur  (1700)  in  Maigry, 
D6c.,  VI.  87, 1886. 

Psiseva.    See  Pip9iM$eiDa. 

Psychology.  The  psychological  differ- 
ences between  the  various  oivisions  of 
mankind  have  always  been  objects  of 
q^ecolation  and  ingenious  inference,  but 
out  of  it  all  has  come  little  that  can  be 
considered  definite  or  satisl^tory.  Di- 
rect positive  data  are  scarcely  to  be  had, 
and  the  indirectdataavailable  are  farf rom 
efficient  fordefiniteconclusions.  Hence, 
the  specific  question  of  psychological  dif- 
ferences between  Indians  and  other  races 
is  ^11  an  unsolved  problem.  There  are, 
however,  certain  pomts  of  view  and  some 
si^estive  data  that  may  be  discussed 
Qi^r  three  heads: 

A,  Observation  by  psychologists. 

B.  Observations  by  teachers  and  other 
officula 

C  Evidences  of  differences,  observ- 
able in  culture. 

A,  Modem  psychologv  has  developed 
experimental  methods  mr  the  study  of 
diSaeoces  in  mental  life,  practically  all 


of  which  can  be  successfully  applied  to 
representatives  of  the  various  races.  The 
probability  that  differences  will  be  found 
among  them  has  been  greatly  increased 
by  the  work  of  Myers,  Rivers,  and  Mc- 
Dougall,  members  of  the  Cambridge  An- 
thropological Expedition  to  Torres  straits, 
since  the  Papuans  as  tested  for  visual 
acuity,  color  vision,  visual  spatial  per- 
ception, auditory  acuity,  upper  limit  of 
hearinff,  smallest  perceptible  tone-differ- 
ence, ol&ctory  acuity,  discrimination  of 
odor-strengths,  memory  and  discrimina- 
tion of  odors,  delicacy  of  tactile  discrimi- 
nation, localization  of  points  touched, 
temperature  spots,  sensibility  to  pain, 
discrimination  of  small  dinerences  of 
weight,  degree  of  size-weight  illusion,  re- 
action times,  showed  differences  in  most 
cases  from  Whites.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  on  record  but  one  successful  attempt 
to  apply  the  methods  of  psychology  to 
Amencan  natives.  This  is  the  work  of 
Prof.  R.  S.  Woodworth  and  Dr  F.  G. 
Bruner,  upon  such  representatives  of  the 
less  civilized  races  as  were  on  exhibition 
at  the  Louisiana  Exposition  at  St  Louis 
in  1904.  A  full  and  comprehensive  report 
on  the  tests  for  hearing  has  been  made 
by  Dr  Bruner.  He  tested  Indians, 
Whites,  Filipinos,  Ainu,  and  Congo  na- 
tives as  to  the  upper  limit  of  hearing  and 
auditory  acuity.  The  results  for  the  right 
ear  in  the  test  for  the  upper  limit  were  as 
follows: 


Congo  natives . 

Whites 

Gocopa 

School  Indians 

Tehuelche 

Filipinos 

Ainu 

KwakinU 


No. 


Average 


6 

88. 223  D. 

V.  2468 

166 

82,285 

*   2844 

10 

82,123 

•   977 

63 

81,975 

•   2663 

8 

80,240 

*   8551 

»7 

29,916 

•   2180 

7 

28.846 

'   1873 

7 

28,296 

•   1413 

The  results  for  the  left  ear  vary  slightly 
from  the  above;  but  not  sufficiently  to 
make  any  material  changes  in  the  order 
as  given  above.  Though  the  differences 
are  small,  the  table,  as  a  whole,  indicates 
that,  while  Indians  are  inferior  to  Whites 
and  Congo  natives,  they  differ  greatly 
among  themselves.  In  the  tests  for 
acuity,  the  rank  for  the  rieht  ear  was: 
Whites,  Cocopa,  School  Indians,  Congo 
natives,  Tehuelche.  Kwakiutl,  Ainu, 
Filipinos;  for  the  left  ear,  Whites,  Congo 
natives,  School  Indians.  Cocopa,  Kwa- 
kiutl, Ainu,  Tehuelche,  Filipinos.  While 
there  is  some  shifting  of  position  for  the 
left  ear,  the  relative  positions  6f  Whites, 
School  Indians,  and  Filipinos  remains  the 
same  throughout  As  due  allowance  has 
been  made  for  accidental  variations  in 
making  these  tests,  the  results  may  be 
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regarded  as  reasonably  certain.  In  gen- 
eral, they  indicate  that,  in  the  ability  to 
perceive  high  tones  and  to  disHn^ii^ 
udnt  sounds,  the  Indiana  are  superior  to 
Filipinos,  but  inferior  to  Whites  and 
Congo  natives. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  results  of 
a  few  other  tests  have  be^i  reported. 
Color  blindness  has  been  found  in  three 
cases  from  agroup  of  250  which, so  far  as 
it  goes,  does  not  differ  much  from  the 
proportion  among;  the  Whites.  A  few 
testa  in  reaction-time,  made  by  Witmer, 
show  the  Indian  superior  to  Whites  and 
American  Negroes.  As  previously  stated, 
the  results  of  these  few  tests  suggest  that, 
with  a  more  extended  series,  numerous 
differences  will  be  found  between  Indians 
and  other  races,  as  well  as  between  the 
different  tribes  of  Indians  themselvea 

On  more  general  psychological  grounds, 
unusual  tendencies  to  hysteria  and  simi- 
lar psychic  phenomena  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Indian.  This  is  made  prob- 
able by  the  readiness  with  which  many 
Indians  yield  to  suggestion  in  disease, 
jugglery,  and  religious  activities,  and  has 
been  offered  as  a  cause  for  the  large  part 
placed  by  the  medicine-man  on  such  oc- 
casions.* This  impression,  of  course,  con- 
cerns Indians  as  compared  to  Whites,  and 
not  to  other  less  civilized  races.  (See 
Physiology,) 

JS,  Since  the  schools  for  Indians  are 
essentially  the  same  as  those  used  by 
white  children,  the  relative  progress  of 
Indian  and  white  children  may  be  taken 
as  evidence  of  their  respective  mental 
powers.  However,  a  satisi^tory  com- 
parative study  of  Indian  children  in  the 
school  seems  not  to  have  been  made;  so 
that  we  are  forced  to  fall  back  upon 
some  general  impressions  and  less  direct 
evidence.  It  has  been  asserted  by  teach- 
ers in  Indian  schools  that  the  children 
under  their  char^  showed  more  aptitude 
and  greater  skill  m  many  kinds  of  huid 
work  than  was  usuaUy  encountered 
amon^  white  children  of  the  same  age. 
This  18  often  strongly  asserted  with  re- 
spect to  drawing  and  i)enmanship.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  critical  examination 
of  this  point  has  been  made,  so  that 
judgment  must  be  suspended.  The  gen- 
erarexi)erience  has  been  that,  when  In- 
dian children  have  passed  normally  from 
our  lower  schools  to  the  college  and  the 
university,  they  average  up  to  the  level 
of  the  Whites;  but,  again,  many  of  the 
cases  cited  are  of  mixed  blood,  and  no 
estimates  have  been  made  of  the  relative 
number  of  failures  to  reach  such  a  stand- 
ard. Thus,  while  there  is  no  direct  evi- 
dence that  Indians  can  not  do  the  work 
of  the  school  and  of  life  as  efficiently  as 
Whites,  this  fact  can  not  be  taken  as 
proof  tnat  they  have  the  requisite  abil- 


ity to  the  same  degree.  The  tests  of  Dr 
Bruner  on  the  Indians  in  the  model 
school  at  St  Louis  showed  that,  while  in 
the  auditory  sense  these  Indiana  were 
superior  to  their  unschooled  representa- 
tives, they  were  still  inferior  to  Whites 
selected  at  random.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  data  for  hearing  prove  nothing 
with  respect  to  the  other  senses,  they  do 
suggest  tne  presence  of  differences  so  £ar 
not  overcome  by  education  and  a  change 
of  environment.  Hence,  the  Question 
mtist  remain  open  until  more  data  are 
available. 

In  addition  to  these  somewhat  definite 
systematic  observations,  we  have  the 
opinions  of  educated  persons  resulting 
from  ext^ided  official  or  philanthropic 
labors  among  the  Indians.  A  general 
statement  of  such  opinions  on  the  gen- 
eral psychological  characteristics  of  the 
Indians  has  been  given  in  the  article  on 
Pkydoloffy,  the  import  of  which  seems 
to  be  that  no  definite  differences  exist 
except  perhaps  in  the  objective  form  of 
emotionial  reactions.  Yet,  so  far,  no  one 
seems  to  have  collected  enough  individ- 
ual statements  from  competent  persons 
to  say  what  is  the  approximate  consen- 
sus of  such  opinion  and,  even  if  they  had, 
such  a  consensus  could  not  be  taken 
alone  as  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem. 

C.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  cus- 
toms and  thought  prevailing  among  a 
people  as  their  culture.  Since,  in  all  cul- 
tural activities,  ideas  and  judgments  play 
important  parts,  it  has  often  b^n  a^umed 
that  a  detailea  comparison  of  cultures 
would  reveal  psychological  differences  be- 
tween the  peoples  to  whom  the  cultures 
belonged.  Indeed,  some  persons  go  so  for 
as  to  assert  that  the  existence  of  cultural 
differences  necessitates  the  existence  of 
psychological  differences.  Yet  when  the 
subject  is  taken  on  its  merits,  several  diffi- 
culties are  encountered.  In  thefirst  place, 
some  definite  method  of  grading  cultures 
must  be  devised  before  satisfactory  con- 
clusions as  to  corresponding  psychological 
differences  can  be  formed.  As  yet,  no  con- 
sistent way  of  grading  as  to  higher  and 
lower  has  oeen  found.  Further,  anthro- 
pologists now  believe  in  the  existence  of  a 
tendency  to  conventionalize  thought  and 
the  association  of  ideas  as  a  factor  in  the 
differentiation  of  culture.  Such  a  tend- 
ency appears  when  the  symbolic  art  of 
sucn  tnbes  as  the  Arapaho,  Dakota,  and 
Shoshoni  are  compared,  each  using  similar 
des^s,  but  associated  with  differentkinds 
of  ideas.  Also,  some  claim  has  been  made, 
but  on  less  definite  grounds,  that  Indian 
mytholc^  as  a  whole  is  less  closely  asso- 
ciated witn  creators  and  gods  than  is  the 
case  with  other  peoples.  In  a  more 
general  way,  we  find  everjrwhere  amon^ 
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the  Indians  a  marked  tendency  to  inter- 
asBodate  the  sociological,  religious,  and 
irtistic  aspects  of  their  lives  to  such  a 
degreethat  they  can  scarcely  be  unraveled. 
Tlus  has  sometimes  been  taken  as  one  of 
the  most  chaiacteristic  aspects  of  Indian 
modes  of  thought  The  claim  is  made, 
however,  that  such  conventions  oi 
tbooght  can  not  in  themselves  be  taken  as 
indications  of  functional  differences  be- 
tween the  minds  (as  such)  of  Indians  and 
other  races;  since,  on  a  priori  ffronnds, 
what  has  b^Dome  conventional  or  habitual 
for  one  may  in  tnni  become  conventional 
for  another.  This  theory,  that  all  cultural 
differences  are  in  no  wise  due  to  psycho- 
logical differences,  but  to  causes  entirely 
external,  or  outside  of  the  conscious  life, 
places  the  inherent  worth  of  a  Pigmy,  an 
Indian,  a  Mongol,  and  a  European  upon 
the  same  level,  and  considers  culture  as 
the  8om  of  habits  into  which  the  various 
groQps  of  mankind  have  fallen.  While 
strong  arguments  in  support  of  this  inter- 
pretation of  culture  are  offered  bv  many 
aothropologists,  tojgether  with  plausible 
reasons  for  doubting  the  existence  of 
hmdamental  psychological  differences  in 
fanction,  so  far  nothing  has  been  brought 
forward  to  render  doubtful  the  existence 
of  psychological  differences  between  races 
aotlf^us  to  those  between  individuals 
among  onrselyes.  Modem  psycholo^cal 
science  is  gradually  solving  the  nuzzle  as 
to  the  kind  and  degree  of  individual  psy- 
chological differences,  and  it  is  reasonable 
tosapposethaty  when  these  investigations 
bave  made  more  progress,  the  same  meth- 
ods may  be  sacoes^ily  iEuiapted  to  the 
comparison  of  tribal  and  other  ethnic 
diyifflons  of  humankind. 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  that  we  have 
00  satis&ctor  V  knowleage  of  the  elemental 
peycho^zical  activities  among  Indians, 
oecanse  they  bave  not  been  made  the  sub- 
jects of  research  by  trained  psychologists. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  said  that  in 
>U  the  larger  aspects  of  mental  life  they 
are  qnalitatively  similar  to  other  races. 

Consult  Bruner,  Hearing  of  Primitive 
P^les,  1906;  Beports  of  the  Cambridge 
Antnropol.  Expea.  to  Torres  Straits,  ii, 
1901-03;  Bache,  Reaction  Time  with 
Beference  to  Race,  Psychol.  Rev.,  ii,  475, 
1^;  Farrand,  Basis 'of  American  His- 
tory, 1904;  BoaB^  Human  Faculty  as  De- 
tomined  by  Race,  Proc.  Am.  Ass'n  Adv. 
Sd,  lg94;  Hrdlicka  in  Bull.  34,  B.  A.  E., 
1908.  (c.  w.) 

PtiBiiBta( 'otter  taiP;  fromptan  'otter*, 
^  'tail ' ).  A  former  village  of  the  San- 
t^  8ioax  at  the  head  of  L.  Traverse, 
^finn.— Williamson  in  Minn.  6eoL  Rep. 
fwl8W,110,  1885. 

ftiyitwlmi  ('eat  no  bufbdo  cows'). 
A  band  of  the  Honkpatina  division  of  the 
Vanktonai  Sioox. 


Band  that  Mts  no  boAao.— Calbcrtaon  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1861.  Pte-yute-oO.— Doniey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 1897.   Pte-yute-4ni.— Ibid. 

Ptolrne.  A  tribe  once  mentioned  f  Hen- 
ley in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  611, 1854)  as  living 
on  Kings  r. ,  Cal.  1 1  was  probably  Yokuta 
(Maripoean). 

Paalnaeatap.  A  Chumashan  village  on 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ids. ,  Cal . ,  proba- 
bly Santa  Rosa,  in  1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),in8mith,Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,186,1857. 

Paaraj  ('village  of  the  worm*).  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  the  nuns  of 
which  have  been  identified  by  Bandelier 
as  those  on  a  gravelly  bluff  overlooking 
the  Rio  Grande  in  front  of  the  s.  por- 
tion of  the  town  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex. 
At  the  time  of  Coronado's  expedition 
(1540-42)  it  was  the  principaj  settlement 
of  the  province  of  Tiguex,  and  was  known 
to  the  chroniclers  of  the  expedition  by 
the  name  of  the  province.  It  was  one  of 
the  two  pueblos  m  which  the  Tigua  took 
refuge  and  fortified  themselves  against 
the  Spaniards  during  a  siege  of  50  da^ 
(see  Tigua) f  and  was  the  f^eat  of  the  mis- 
sionary labors  of  two  of  the  Franciscan 
friars  escorted  to  New  Mexico  in  1581  by 
Francisco  Sanchez  Chamuscado,  but  who 
were  killed  shortl  y  afterward.  The  iden- 
tification of  Puaray  with  the  Tiguex  vil- 
lage of  the  Tiguex  province  of  the  chron- 
iclers of  Coronado's  expedition  is  deter- 
mined b^  statements  made  bv  the  Indians 
to  Espejo  in  1583,  and  by  tno  discovery 
there  by  OfXate,  in  1598,  of  a  partially 
effaced  painting  representing  the  murder 
of  the  missionaries.  It  was  the  seat  of  the 
mission  of  San  Bartolom<^,  and  had  200 
inhabitants  at  the  time  of  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680;  but  the  pueblo  was  de- 
stroyed before  1711,  ana  was  never  re- 
built, (p.  w.  H.) 
Ooofer.— MotaPadilla  (1742).  Hist  Nueva  Qalicia, 
160, 1870  (e£.  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 66, 1889). 
Coofert.— Ibid.,  165.  Paola.— Espejo  misquoted  by 
Whipple,  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8,  114,  1866. 
Paray.— JeffeiTB,  Am .  A  tlas,  map  6, 1776.  Pauray.— 
Bowlee,  Map  Am.,  1784.    Poala.— E8peJoJ1588)  in 


Hakluyt,  Voy., 

Art*,  and  N.  Mex.,  186. 1889. 


Ill,  468,  1600.  Poalat.— Bancroft, 
sx.,  186, 1889.  Pniara.—Ladd, Story 
of  N.  Mex., 79, 1891.  Puala.— Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc. 
In6d.,  XV,  175,  1871.  Puila.— Oftiite  (1598),  ibid., 
XVI,  208,  1811.  Puala*.— Espejo  (1583),  ibid.,  XV, 
112,1871.  Puara.— Espejo  quoU'd  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  laS.  1889.  Pfiartli.— Villaifran, 
Hi«t.  Noeva  Mex..  187, 1610.  Puaray.— Ofiate (1598) 
In  Doc.  In<Jd.,  xvi,  109,  115, 1871.  Puary.— Doc.  of 
1681  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  169, 1892.  Poray.— Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro 
Mex.,  Ill,  812, 1871  ("el  nombre  Puray  quiere  decir 
gufianos,  que  es  un  e<5nero  de  que  abunda  aquel 
lugar").  Paniai.-*almeron  (1629)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  600,  1882.  Puruay.— Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  172,  1889.  Baa  Barto- 
lomt— Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  S12, 
1871  (mission  name) .  Bant  Antonio  de  Padua.— 
Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In<5d.,  xvi,  254,  1871  (first 
saint  name  applied ) .  Tehoua.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  IV,  40,  18M.  Tiaouex.— (\)ronado  mis- 
quoted by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  26,  1S54. 
Ticooez-oa-the-rook.— lDid.,28.  Tiauez.— CaJttafie- 
da  (1696)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  497,  1896.  Village 
of  tae  worm  or  Insaot—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv, 226, 1892  (Puar-ay,  or). 
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Pnbea.    See  Evea, 

Pnberty  ouitoms.  The  significance  of  a 
girPs  entrance  into  womanhood  was  not 
onl^^  appreciated  hy  all  American  tribes, 
but  its  importance  was  much  exaggerated. 
It  was  believed  that  whatever  sn^  did  or 
exi)erienced  then  was  bound  to  affect  her 
entire  subsequent  life,  and  that  she  had 
exceptionid  power  over  all  persons  or 
things  that  came  near  her  at  that  period. 
For  this  reason  she  was  usually  durefullv 
set  apart  from  other  people  m  a  small 
lodge  in  the  woods,  in  a  separate  room, 
or  behind  some  screen.  There  she  re- 
mained for  a  period  var3dng  from  a  few 
days,  preferably  4,  to  a  year  or  even 
longer — ^the  longer  isolation  being  en- 
dured by  girls  of  wealthy  or  aristocratic 
families — and  prepared  her  own  food  or 
had  it  brought  to  her  by  her  mother  or 
some  old  woman,  the  only  person  with 
whom  she  had  anything  to  do.  Her 
dishes,  spoons,  and  other  articles  were 
kept  separate  from  all  others  and  had  to 
be  washed  thoroughly  before  they  could 
be  used  again,  or,  as  with  the  Iroquois, 
an  entirely  new  set  was  provided  for  her. 
For  a  long  period  she  ate  sparingly  and 
took  but  little  water,  while  she  oathed 
often.  Salt  especiallv  was  tabooed  by  the 
girl  at  this  period.  A  Cheyen ne  gi  rl  puri- 
fied herself  by  allowing  smoke  from  sweet 
grass,  cedar  needles,  and  white  sage  to 
pass  over  her  body  inside  of  her  blanket. 
She  was  alpo  forced  to  sit  up  for  long 
periods  to  prevent  her  from  becoming 
lazy,  and  among  the  Haida  she  had  to 
sleep  on  a  flat  rock  with  a  bag  of  gravel  or 
something  similar  for  a  pillow.  If  she  ate 
too  much,  it  was  thou^nt  that  she 'would 
be  greedy  in  later  life;  if  she  talked 
too  much,  that  she  would  become  garru- 
lous, and  if  she  laughed,  that  she  would 
become  too  much  inclined  to  hilarity. 
A  Shuswap  girl  would  climb  trees  and 
break  off  their  tips  in  order  to  become 
strong,  and  plav  with  gambling  sticks 
that  her  future  husband  mi^ht  be  a  suc- 
cessful ^mester.  A  Hupa  girl  must  not 
tell  a  he  during  this  time  or  she  would 
become  forever  untruthful.  Among  the 
Tsimshian  if  a  girl  desired  a  certain  num- 
ber of  sons  when  married,  the  same  num- 
ber of  men  chewed  her  food  for  her;  if 
she  desired  daughters,  that  ofiice  was  per- 
formed by  women.  At  the  end  of  her 
fast  she  was  covered  with  mats  and  held 
over  afire  in  order  that  her  children  might 
be  healthy.  The  Shuswap,  Ntlakya^ 
muk,  Apache,  Hupa,  and  other  tribes  aid 
notallow  agirl  to  touch  her  head  or  scratch 
her  body  except  with  a  comb  or  stick.  On 
the  N.  \V.  coast  she  usually  wore  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat  to  protect  the  sky,  sun,  sea, 
and  other  objects  in  nature  from  pollu- 
tion and  to  protect  herself  from  the  dele- 
terious influences  which  they  in  turn 


might  exert  Often  the  hole  for  the  labret 
was  bored  about  this  time.  Among  the 
Haida  a  Grirl  was  not  allowed  to  gaze  on 
the  sea  lest  her  face  and  eyes  should 
acquire  nervous,  twitching  movements 
from  the  motion  of  its  waves,  or  on  fire 
for  fear  that  her  face  would  become  red. 
If  she  looked  upon  red  salmon,  her  eyes 
would  become  inflamed.  If  a  girl  ate 
fresh  sidmon,  the  Bellacoola  feared  that 
her  mouth  would  be  transformed  into  a 
long  beak;  and  if  a  Ntlakyapamuk  girl 
ate  Dear  meat,  it  was  thought  she  would 
be  childless.  There  was,  in  addition,  a 
long  series  of  food  taboos  in  each  tribe, 
governed  by  some  supposed  resemblance 
between  the  article  of  diet  and  phenom- 
ena of  certain  diseases.  On  the  n.  Pacific 
coast  as  much  property  as  the  family  could 
afford  was  hung  about  the  girl  while  fast- 
ing so  that  she  might  become  rich  in  after 
years;  and  she  was  not  allowed  to  do  any 
work,  so  that  she  might  become  a  chiefs 
wife  and  be  waited  on  by  slaves.  Quite 
different  was  the  custom  among  the  Ntla- 
kyapamuk and  other  tribes  wanting  the 
institution  of  slavery  where  the  girl  spent 
her  time  in  imitating  various  useful  em- 
ployments in  order  not  to  be  lazy  when 
she  grew  up.  Among  the  latter  people 
the  girl  was  supposed  to  be  under  the 
special  care  of  the  Dawn,  to  which  she  con- 
tinually prayed,  and  she  made  a  record 
of  her  onerfngs  and  the  ceremonials  she 
had  passed  through  by  painting  pictures 
of  them  on  bowlders  and  on  small  stones. 
This,  according  to  Teit,  was  believed  to 
insure  long  lile.  Kroeber  also  records 
the  execution  of  paintings  by  Luiseflo 
Indian  girls  in  s.  C&difomia. 

Among  many  tribes  it  was  believed  that 
the  supernatural  beings  were  especially 
offended  by  menstrual  blood.  Therefore  a 
Haida  girl  at  this  time  must  not  ^  down, 
to  the  beach  at  low  tide,  lest  the  tide  oome 
in  and  cover  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
food  supply.  She  must  not  step  across  a 
small  stream,  leet  the  old  woman  who  re- 
sides at  its  head  leave  and  take  all  the 
flsh  with  her.  When  her  people  went  to 
a  salmon  creek  to  drv  fish  she  must  get 
out  of  the  canoe  just  before  they  reached 
it  and  approach  the  smokehouse  from 
behind,  for  if  she  saw  a  salmon  jump  all 
the  salmon  might  leave.  If  a  hunter's 
glance  happened  to  fall  upon  her,  blood 
would  be  injected  into  his  eye,  prevent- 
ing him  from  seeing  game,  and  a  crust  of 
blood  would  surround  his  spear,  making 
it  unlucky.  The  Alaskan  Eskimo  8up> 
posed  that  a  girl  was  surrounded  by  a 
sort  of  film  at  this  time  which  would  at- 
tach itself  to  a  hunter  who  came  too  near 
and  enable  every  animal  to  see  him. 
Fishing  tackle  and  gambling  sticks  might 
be  affected  in  the  same  way,  and  there- 
fore gambling  sticks  and  hunting  and 
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fishing  implements  were  removed  from 
the  house,  at  least  temporarily,  when  the 
or]  bad  occasion  to  come  from  behind 
ner  screen.  Armed  with  the  blood  of  a 
menstrnant  woman  a  man  would  attack 
and  destroy  hostile  supernatural  powers 
or  put  to  fliffht  any  by  which  he  was 
himself  assaued.  It  a  menstrnant  gfrl 
scratched  any  place  where  one  felt  pain. 
the  pain  would  stop.  The  whole  period 
i  of  iBolation  and  ^ist  usuall]^  ended  with 
a  feast  and  public  ceremonies  as  a  sign 
that  the  girl  was  now  marriageable  and 
that  the  family  was  open  to  offers  for  her 
hand.  Although  Hopi  cirls  appear  to 
haye  been  spared  the  multifarious  taboos 
imposed  upon  their  sisters  elsewhere,  the 
attainment  of  puberty  was  marked  bjr  a 
change  in  the  arrangement  of  their  hair, 
which  was  then  gathered  into  two  whorls, 
one  on  each  ear,  symbolizing  the  flower  of 
the  gqnash;  after  marriage  it  was  worn  in 
am^e  braids  ( see  Hair  dremng) .  Among 
the  Di^ueftos,  girls  were  laid  down  upon 
green  herbs  caused  to  steam  by  means  of 
a  fire  nndemeath.  They  were  then  cov- 
ered with  blankets  and  left  for  four  days 
and  nights,  while  dancing  and  feasting 
went  on  about  them  to  drive  away  the  evil 
spirits.  Symbolic  acts  were  also  per- 
formed, such  as  throwing  seeds  over  them 
that  they  might  be  prolific,  and  scatter- 
ing property  among  the  onlookers  that 
they  might  be  generous.  According  to 
Wissler,  the  Teton  Dakota  still  perform  a 
ceremony  for  girls  called  "singing  over 
flirls  that  bleed. "  It  is  rather  long,  and 
13  baaed  on  the  buffalo,  one  of  the  dances 
representing  the  mating  of  the  buffalo. 

Although  not  so  definitely  connected 
with  the  period  of  puberty,  certain  or- 
deals (q.  v. )  were  undergone  by  a  boy 
at  abont  that  period  which  were  sup- 
posed to  have  a  deep  influence  on  his 
nitore  career.  Among  these  are  especially 
(o  be  noted  isolation  and  fasts  among  the 
naoontains  and  woods,  sweat  bathing  and 
plunging  into  cold  water,  abstinence  from 
ttimal  food,  the  swallowing  of  medicines 
sometimes  of  intoxicating  quality,  and 
the  robbing  of  the  body  with  fish  spines 
and  with  herbe.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
wrl^  numbers  of  regulations  were  observed 
which  were  suppoeed  to  affect  the  boy's 
btnre  health,  Imppiness,  and  success  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  war.  Like  the  girls, 
^tlakv'apamok  youths  made  paintings 
?pon  rocks  during  this  period  in  order  to 
insure  long  life,  and  all  except  those  who 
d«aiied  to  become  successiul  warriors, 
who  addressed  the  Sun,  also  directed  their 
I^ayers  to  the  Eha wn.  The  regulations  of 
»  bojr  were  freqoentl)^  undergone  in  oon- 
oecdon  with  ceremonies  introducing  him 
into  the  mysteries  of  the  tribe  or  of  some 
*cret  society.     They  were  not  as  wide- 


spread in  North  America  as  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  girls,  and  varied  more 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  It  has  also  been  no- 
ticed that  they  break  down  sooner  before 
contact  with  whites. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  pubertpr 
customs  among  North  American  tribes  is 

g'ven  by  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
ist,  n,  Anthrop.  i,  pt4, 1900.  An  in- 
teresting account  of  a  pubertjr  ceremony 
for  girls  among  the  Dieguefios  is  given  by 
Bust  in  Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  viii,  no.  1, 
1906.  See  also  Boas  in  Reps,  on  N.  W. 
Tribes  Canada,  1889-98;  Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3,  1905; 
GoddardinPub.Univ.  Cal.,  Am.  Archaeol. 
and  EthnoL,  i,  no.  1,  1903;  Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  n.  s.,  iv,  no.  1,  1902; 
Heame,  Travels,  1796;  Hill-Tout  (1)  in 
Reps.  Ethnol.  Surv.  CSan.,  1898-1903,  (2) 
in  Jour.  Anthrop.  Inst.  G.  B.,  xxxiv,  1904; 
Loskiel,  Missions  United  Brethren,  1794; 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Owen, 
Musquakie  Folk-lore,  1904;  Sapir  in  Am. 
Anthrop.,  ix,  no.  2, 1907;  Speck  in  Mem. 
Am.  Anthrop.  Ass'n,  ii,  no.  2, 1907;  Swan- 
ton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat  Hist,  v,  ptl, 
1905.  (j.  R.  s. ) 

Pnbugiia.  A  former  Grabrielefio  ranch- 
eria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  place 
later  called  Alamitoe.  —  Ried  (1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  June 
8,1860. 

Pnoeoon.  Any  one  of  various  plants 
whose  juice  was  used  by  the  Indisms  for 
staining  and  dyeing;  also  any  one  of 
some  others  to  which  the  term  has  been 
transferred  by  the  whites.  The  chief 
ones  are:   1.  LUhoapermum  vulgar e,  the 

Euccoon  of  the  Virginia  Indians.  2.  The 
loodroot  ( Sanguinaria  canadensis ) ,  called 
redpuccoon.  3.  The  yellow  root  (^Tydro*- 
Hs  canadensis) f  or  yellow  puccoon.  The 
word  puccoovif  spelled  earlier  puccon, 
poccon.  pocon,  pocoan,  pocones,  etc.,  is 
derived,  as  the  "poccons,  a  red  dye,**  in 
Strachey's  and  Smith's  vocabularies  indi- 
cates, from  one  of  the  Virginian  dialects 
of  Algonquian.  In  s.  w.  Virginia  puccoon 
is  locally  abbreviated  *coon.*  Accord- 
ing to  Trumbull  and  Gerard  the  word  is 
from,  or  from  the  same  root  as,  the  name 
for  blood.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Pnchkohu  (Pdtc-ko-hu).  The  Rabbit- 
stick  clan  of  the  Asa  phratry  of  the  Hopi.  — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Pnokna.  A  former  village  of  the  Upper 
Creeks  in  the  s.  w.  part  of  Clay  co. ,  Ala. — 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ala.  map, 
1899. 

PnebUto  (Span.:  'little  village*).  A 
small  settlement  of  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan 
pueblo,  opposite  the  latter,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  Rio  Arriba  co. , 
N.  Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IV,  63,  1892. 
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Pneblito.    An  Acoma  summer  village 
about  15  m.  n.  of  the  pqeblo  of  Acoma, 
Valencia  co.,  N.  Mex. 
TiteiA*.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (natiye 
name). 

Pueblo  Alto  (Span.:  'high  village'). 
Two  pueblo  ruins,  about  600  ft  apArt, 
but  both  belonging  to  a  single  ancient 
village,  situated  on  the  top  of  tne  mesa  n. 
of  Chaoo  canvon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  i 
m.  N.  of  Pueblo  Bonito.  The  main 
building  is  rectangular  in  form,  facing  s., 
the  court  inclos^  by  the  usual  semi- 
circular double  wall  which  was  really  a 
series  of  one-story  apartments.  The  n. 
wall  is  360  ft  lone,  the  wings  200  and 
170  ft,  respectively.  The  rooms  are 
from  15  to  20  ft  long  and  8  to  12  ft 
wide.  The  walls  are  almost  entirelj 
thrown  down.  The  smaller  building  is 
about  75  ft  square  and  much  better  pre- 
served, some  second-story  walls  being 
still  intact.  This  building  contains  some 
of  the  best  plain  masonry  to  be  found  in 
the  Ohaco  Canyon  group.  There  is  a 
large  circular  kiva  in  the  small  building 
and  traces  of  7  in  the  lai^pe  one.  A 
quarter  of  a  mile  s.  of  the  nuns  is  a  wall 
extending  n.  and  s.  1,986  ft.  Other  walls 
extend  toward  this  from  the  main  build- 
ing but  do  not  connect  with  it.  Pueblo 
Alto  is  reached  from  the  canyon  by  a 
tortuous  stairway  through  a  narrow 
crevice  just  back  of  Pueblo  Bonito.  See 
Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hay  den  Surv., 
1878.  (B.  L.  H.) 

Ei-a-a.— Lammia  in  Land  of  Snnshine,  xv,  425, 
1901. 

Pneblo  Blanco  (Span.:  'white  village'). 
A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  the  s. 
border  of  the  Galisteo  plain,  n.  central 
New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  116,  1892. 

Pneblo  Blanco.  A  former  pueblo,  pre- 
Bomably  of  the  Piros,  on  the  w.  rim  of^the 
M6dano,  or  great  sand-flow,  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  lat  34°  30^,  New  Mexico. 
It  was  probably  inhabited  in  historic 
times. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IV,  278,  281,  1892. 

Pneblo  Bonito  (Span.:  'beautiful  vil- 
la^ * ) ,  The  central  and  most  important 
rum  of  the  Chaco  Canvon  group  in  n.  w. 
New  Mexico.  The  building,  which  stands 
within  70  ft  of  the  n.  wall  of  the  canyon, 
is  of  dark  brown  sandstone,  semielliptical 
in  form.  Its  length  e.  and  w.  is  667  ft, 
greatest  depth  n.  and  s.  315  ft  It  was 
originally  5  stories  high,  there  being  por- 
tions of  the  fifth-story  wall  still  standing. 
The  greatest  height  of  standing  wall  at 
present  is  48  ft,  39  ft  being  above  the 
detritus;  probably  half  of  the  original 
walls  remain  standing.  The  rooms  are 
mostly  rectangular,  but  there  are  manjr 
of  irrejplar  form,  semicircular,  trapezoi- 
dal, elhptical,  triangular,  etc.,  owing  to 


the  subsequent  addition  of  rooms  to  the 
original  structure,  several  such  additionfl 
and  remodelings  being  evident  In  facL 
no  unit  of  original  plan  is  discernible,  and 
additions  seem  to  have  been  made  within, 
without,  and  upward  as  needed.  The 
masonry  of  Pueblo  Bonito  ranges  from 
plain  rubble  to  what  appears  to  De  orna- 
mental mosaic  in  places.  Every  type  of 
masomy  known  to  Pueblo  architecture  is 
found  m  this  building,  and  not  fewftr 
than  27  circular  kivas.  varying  from  10 
to  50  ft  in  diameter,  nave  been  nnoov- 
ered  in  it  The  kiva  is  in  every  instance 
a  circular  room  built  within  a  square  or 
rectuigular  one,  the  space  between  the 
walls  being  filled  with  earth  and  ma- 
sonry. In  some  cases  the  interior  of  the 
Idvas  is  of  fine  tablet  masonry,  alternat- 
ing with  bands  of  larger  blocks,  giving  an 
ornamental  finish.  The  fireplaera  are  of 
the  most  primitive  character.  The  tim- 
beHng  is  exceptionally  heavy,  loes  40  ft 
in  length  and  18  in.  in  diameter  naving 
been  found.  The  doorways  vary  from 
24  by  36  to  30  by  50  in.;  the  lintels  are 
straight,  smooth  poles  about  3  in.  in  di- 
ameter; windows  vary  from  6  by  12  to 
12  by  16  in.  Extensive  excavations  have 
be^i  made  in  Pueblo  Bonito  by  the  Hyde 
Exploring  Expedition;  the  collections 
found  are  now  m  the  American  Mosenm 
of  Natural  History,  New  York. 

Consult  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo 
Country,  80, 1850;  Hardacre  in  Scribner*8 
Mag.,  276.  Dec.  1878;  Jackson  in  10th 
Rep.  Hayden  Sur\\,  1878;  Pepper  (1 )  in 
Am.  Anthrop.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905,  (2)  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909.     (s.  l.  h.) 

Pneblo  0%ja  del  Kio.  A  very  ancient 
pueblo  on  a  rocky  bluff  3  m.  n.  b.  of  Co- 
chiti,  in  the  so-called  Caja  del  Rio,  so 
named  from  the  "boxing**  of  the  canyon 
of  the  Rio  Grande  here,  in  Sandoval  oo., 
N.  Mex.  Concerning  it  Bandelier  ( Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  IV,  80, 1892)  says:  "Whether 
the  Tehuas  [Tewa],  the  Tanoe,  or  sonoe 
other  unknown  tribe  were  the  boild^is 
of  it  I  am  unable  to  say.  The  people  of 
Cochiti  disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  its 
former  occn pants.  The  amount  of  arable 
land  in  the  vicinity  is  sufficient;  for  the 
population,  as  I  estimate  it,  could  not 
nave  exceeded  400." 

Ohina  Xa-na  Tae-ahn-aa.— Bandelier,  op.  dt.,  80 
(*  tbeold  houses  on  the  river':  Oochitt  name.)  Ti- 
^i  Hanat  Ka-ma  TM-ihu-ma.— Ibid,  ('the  old 
houses  in  the  north ':  another  Cochiti  name). 

Pneblo  Colorado  (Span.:  *  red  village'). 
A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  the  s. 
border  of  the  Galisteo  plain,  n.  central 
New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  IV,  116, 1892. 

Pneblo  Colorado.  A  former  pueblo,  pre- 
sumably, of  the  Piro  on  the  w.  rim  of  the 
M^dano,  or  great  sand-flow,  r.  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  about  lat  34**  30^,  New  Mexico. 
It  was  probably  inhabited   in  historic 
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times.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers^ 
IT,  278,  281,  1892. 

Paeblo  del  Alto  (Span.:  'village  of  the 
height^'  BO  called  on  account  of  its  situa- 
tion above  the  reach  of  inundation).  A 
prehiistoric  villa^,  probably  of  the  Piro, 
the  ruins  of  which  lie  on  the  b.  side  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  6  m.  a.  of  fielen,  N. 
Mex. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IV,  237,  1892. 

Pmeblo  de  la  Parida  (Span.:  tillage  of 
the  woman  lately  delivered ') .  A  former 
pueblo,  preeumably  of  the  Piro,  on  the 
w.  rial  of  the  M^ano,  or  great  sand- 
flow,  BL  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  lat  34** 
3CK,  New  Mexico.  It  was  probably  in- 
habited in  historic  times. — ^Handel ier  in 
Arch.  Inst,  l^iipers,  iv,  278,  281.  1892. 

Pueblo  del  Arroyo  ( Span. :  '  village  of  the 
sulch').  An  important  ancient  |)ueblo 
less  than  i  m.  below  Pueblo  Bonito,  in 
Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  on  the 
H.  side  of  the  arroyo,  on  its  very  brink, 
IS  rectangnlar  in  form,  and  faces  eastward. 
The  western  wall  is  about  270  ft  lon^,  and 
the  2  wings  125  and  135  ft  respectively. 
The  extremities  of  the  wings  are  con- 
nected by  a  semicircular  double  wall, 
the  space  between  being  occupied  by  a 
series  of  rooms.  Portions  of  the  third- 
story  wall  are  standing.  The  original 
bei^t  was  probably  4  stories.  The 
heavy  floor  Umbers,  averaging  about  10 
in.  in  thickness,  are  still  in  place.  There 
are  2  kivas  in  the  court,  3  built  within 
the  poeblo  walls,  and  4  outside  the  main 
building.  The  lai^est  is  37  ft  in  diame- 
ter. The  masonry  is  of  dull  brown  sand- 
stone, well  laid  in  adobe  mortar. 

Consult  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Uayden 
Surv.,  1878,  and  Hardacre  ana  Simpson, 
cite<i  below.  (b.  l.  h.) 

IM  0iT«7».— Domenecb.  Deserte  of  N.  A.,  i.  200, 
VXO,  Pb«Mo  del  Axroja.— Hardacre  in  Scribner's 
Mair.  275,  l>ec.  1878  (miflprint).  PueUo  del  Ar- 
zm.— fiimpaon,  Exped.  to  Navajo  CooDiry,  81, 

Faeblo  del  Xneierro  (Span.:  'village  of 
the  inclosore ' ) .  A  former  pueblo,  proba- 
bly Keresan,  described  as  bein^  soma  dis- 
tance above  Tashkatze,  which  is  opposite 
Gochiti,  in  k.  central  New  Mexico.  The 
Tano  of  Santo  Doming  disclaim  its 
former  occupancy  by  their  people. — Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  179-81, 
1892. 

Faeblo  de  los  Jamanot.  A  former  large 
village  of  ^e  Jnmano  (q.  v.),  situated 
in  the  ''Salinas"  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
c»itral  New  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Tabira,  or  the  so-called  Gran  Quivira. 
"Die  definite  location  of  the  pueblo  is  not 
known,  although  it  is  supposed  to  have 
been  sitnated  near  the  base  of  the  eleva- 
tion called  Mesa  de  los  Jumanes.  In  1598 
the  northern  division  of  the  Jumano  oc- 
cupied 4  villages  in  this  region,  but  before 
lfi29  they  lived  in  tipis  and  were  semi- 
nomadic.    In  the  latter  year  they  were 


gathered  in  a  *' great  pueblo"  to  which 
the  name  San  Isidoro  was  applied  by  the 
Frandscan  missionaries,  and  an  attempt 
made  at  their  conversion.  The  Pueblo 
de  los  Jumanos  was  mentioned  by 
Escalante  in  1778 — fully  a  century  after 
the  abandonment  of  the  Salinas  by  the 
Tigua  and  the  Piro.  According  to  Esca- 
lante the  pueblo  was  destroy^  by  the 
Apache,  who  were  the  scouige  of  the 
Pueblos  during  this  period,  (f.  w.  h.  ) 
Jomaiioat.— Escalante  (1778)  quoted  byBandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ill.  132.  189a.  ^umanaa.— 
Del'Isle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride.  1708.  Pueblo  de 
Jnmanoe.— Bandelier,  op.  dt..  181.  8aa  Isidoro.— 
Henavides  (1690)  trans,  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  xiii, 
285,  igoo.  8.  laidoro  Vnmaaaa.— Benavides  (1630) 
as  cited  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  164, 1889. 
Zomanof  (great  pueblo  of  the).— Benavides  trans, 
in  Land  of  Sunshine,  op.  ciL 

Paeblo  de  los  Silos.  A  large  Tano  village 
situated  in  the  Galisteo  basin,  between 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande 
and  Pecos,  N.  Mex.,  in  1540;  so  called 
by  the  Spaniards  of  Coronado*s  expedi- 
tion because  of  the  large  underground 
cellars  found  there  stored  with  com.  The 
village  had  the  appearance  of  newness, 
but  because  of  depredations  by  the  Teya, 
a  Plains  tribe,  16  years  before,  only  35 
houses  were  inhabited,  the  remainder 
having  been  destroyed.  See  Castafieda 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  453,  523,  570, 1896. 
PveUo  de  lof  eiloe.— Castafieda,  op.  cit,  468. 
Zitoa.  Mota-Padilla  (1742),  Hist  Nueva  Oalida, 
164, 1870  (apparently  Identical). 

Paeblo  Largo  (Sjmn.:  'long  village'). 
A  former  Tano  pueblo  of  the  compact, 
communal  type,  situated  about  5  m.  s.  of 
Gralisteo,N.Mex.  It  was  possibly  occupied 
in  the  16th  and  the  begmning  of  the  I7th 
centuries. — Bandelier  (1)  in  Ritch,  N. 
Mex.,  201, 1885;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
III,  125.  1890;  iv,  106,  1892;  (3)  Gilded 
Man,  222,  1893. 

Hiahi.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  125, 
1890  (native  name). 

Paeblo  Huevo  (Span. :  'new  village ') .  A 
Tepehuane  pueblo  in  s.  Durango,  Mexico, 
near  Mezquital  r. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
319,  1864. 

Paeblo  Pintado  (Span.:  'painted  vil- 
la^*). An  important  ancient  pueblo 
ruin,  of  yellowish  gray  sandstone,  situ- 
ated near  the  head  of  the  Chaco  wash,  on 
the  low  mesa  to  the  s.,  in  Chaco  canyon, 
K.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  the  most  easterly  of 
the  Chaco  Canyon  group.  The  building  is 
L-shaped,  the  2  wings  measuring  238  ft 
and  174  ft,  exterior  measure.  The  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  are  connected  by 
a  row  of  small  apartments.  The  inclosed 
court  was  occupied  by  2  kivas  and  other 
semisubterranean  structures,  while  just 
outside  the  court  is  another  large  kiva. 
The  standing  outer  walla  are  still  about  28 
ft  high;  the  original  height  was  probably 
about  40  ft.  This  ruin  is  surrounded  by 
about  10  ruins  of  minor  pueblos,  all  within 
a  mile  of  the  main  building.  The  sur- 
roundmg  region  is  an  absolute  desert 
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The  site  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one 
because  of  its  situation,  beine  well  toward 
the  top  of  the  continental  divide  and 
likely  to  contain  important  evidences  of 
contact  with  the  rueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande  drainage,  particularly  Jemez. 
See  Simpson,  Exped.  to  Navajo  Country, 
81,  1860;  Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  1878.  (b.  l.h.) 

Kinkale.— £.  L.  Hewett,  inf  n,  1905  ('  large  houses 
surrounded  by  small  ones':  Navaho  name). 
Kinkyel.  —  Ibid.  Pveblo  Colorado.  —  Simpson. 
Exped.  Navaio  Ck>untry,  75,  1850  (trans,  'reel 
town').  Puoblo  do  Kontexuiiia.— Ibid,  ('town  of 
Montezuma,'  said  to  be  so  called  bv  some  of  the 
Pueblos) .  ruoUo  do  Eatonos.— Ibid.  ( '  rat  tow  n ' : 
trans,  of  Jemez  name).  Pueblo  Grande.— Ibid, 
(•great  town':  so  called  by  a  Navaho).  Pueblo 
Pintado.— Ibid.  (Spanish  name). 

Pueblo  daemado  (Span.:  'burnt  vil- 
lage'). An  abandoned  pueblo  of  the 
Tano  or  the  Tewa,  6  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Mex.  See  Tzenatay. 
Agna  Frio.— Eastman,  map  (1868)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  24-25,  ld54  (misprint).  Pueblo 
quemado.— Oflate  (1508)  in  Doc.  InM.,  XYI,  114, 
1871  (possibly  identical).  Quimado.— Ritoh,  N. 
Mex.,  166. 1885  (Agua  Pria.  or). 

Pueblo  Raton  (Mex. -Span.:  'rat  vil- 
lage *).  An  Indian  villa^  in  1763 on Cayo 
Ratones,  about  New  r.  mlet,  s.  e.  coast 'of 
Florida  (Roberts,  Fla.,  21,  1763).  The 
inhabitants  were  probably  a  remnant  of 
the  ancient  Tequesta  tribe.  (j.  m.] 

Pueblos  ('towns',  '  villages  %  so  called 
on  account  of  the  peculiar  style  of  com- 
pact permanent  settlements  of  these  peo- 
ple, as  distinguished  from  temporary 
camf>s  or  scattered  rancherias  of  less  sub- 
stantial houses).  A  term  applied  by  the 
Spaniards  and  adopted  by  English-speak- 
ing people  to  designate  all  the  Indians 
who  lived  or  are  living  in  permanent 
stone  or  adobe  houses  built  into  compact 
villa^  in  s.  Colorado  and  central  Utah, 
and  in  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the 
adjacent  Mexican  territory,  and  extended 
sometimes  to  include  the  settlements  of 
such  trib^  as  the  Pima  and  the  Papago, 
who  led  an  agricultural  life.  The  Pueblo 
people  of  history  comprise  the  Tanoan, 
Keresan  (Queres),  and  Zuf&ian  linguistic 
families  of  New  Mexico,  and  the  Hopi, 
of  Shoshonean  affinity,  in  n.  s.  Arizona. 
These  are  distributed  as  follows,  the 
tribes  or  villages  noted  being  only  those 
now  existent  or  that  recenUy  have  be- 
come extinct: 


LlNOUHTIC 

Stock. 

Group. 

Tribes  or  Villaobb. 

Tanoan  

Tewa.... 

Tigua  ... 

Jemez . . . 
Tano.... 
Piro 

Nambe.  Teauquc,    San 
Ildefonw).   San  Juan, 
Santa  Clara,  Poioaque 
(recently  extinct), 
Hano. 

Isleta.  8anclla,Tao6.  Picu- 
ri8.rsletadelSur(Mexi- 
canized). 

Jemez,  Pecos  (extinct). 

Practically  extinct. 

Senecu,  Socorro  del  Sur 
(bothMexicanized). 

LiNOUIOTIC 

Stock. 

Group. 

Tribes  or  Villages. 

Keresan 

(Queres) . 

Zuflian 

Shoshonean 

Eastern.. 

Western. 

ZulSi 

Hopi 

San  Felipe.  Santa  Ana, 
8ia,  Cochiti,  Santo  Do- 
mingo. 

Acoma.Laguna,and  out- 
lying Tillages. 

Zuili  and  its  outlying 
villages. 

Walpi.  Sichomovi,  Misb- 
ongnovi,  Shipaulovi, 
Shongopovi,  Oraibi. 

ffabitai,— The  Pueblo  tribes  of  the  his- 
torical period  have  been  confined  to  the 
area  extending  from  n.  b.  Arizona  to 
the  Rio  Pecos  in  New  Mexico  (and,  in- 
trusively, into  w.  Kansas),  and  from  Taos 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  New  Mexico,  in  the 
N.,  to  a  few  miles  below  El  Paso,  Texas, 
in  the  s.  The  ancient  domain  of  Pueblo 
peoples,  however,  covered  a  much  greater 
territory,  extending  approximately  frona^ 
w.  Arizona  to  the  Pecos  and  into  the 
Texas  panhandle,  and  from  central  Utah 
and  s.  Colorado  indefinitely  southward 
into  Mexico,  where  the  remains  of 
their  habitations  have  not  yet  been  clearly 
distinguished  from  those  of  the  northern 
Aztec. 

History, — Of  the  Pueblo  tribes  the  Zufii 
were  the  first  to  become  known  to  civilized 
people.  In  1539  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza,  a 
Franciscan,  journeyed  northward  from 
the  City  of  Mexico,  accompanied  by  a 
Barbary  negro  known  as  Estevan,  or 
Estevanico,  who  had  been  a  companion 
of  Cabeza  de  Vaca  and  the  two  other 
Spanish  survivors  of  Narvaez's  expedition, 
shipwrecked  in  theGulf  of  Mexicoin  1528. 
The  negro  went  ahead  of  the  friar  to  pre- 
pare the  way,  but  contrary  to  instructions 
reached  a  province  that  became  known  as 
the  Seven  Cities  of  Cibola,  unquestionably 
identified  with  the  Zufii  villages  of  w. 
New  Mexico,  far  in  advance  of  Fray  Mar- 
cos. Here  Estevanico,  with  some  of  the 
Indians  who  had  followed  him,  was  killed 
by  the  Zufii.  A  few  days  later  the  friar 
viewed  from  an  adjacent  height  a  town 
identified  as  Hawikuh,  the  fiiit  one  seen 
in  journeying  toward  the  n.  b.;  then 
planting  a  cross  and  taking  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  new  country  in  the  name  of 
Spain,  he  hastened  back  to  the  City  of 
Mexico,  where  he  presented  a  glowing 
report  of  what  he  had  seen  and  heard. 

Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  the  report  of 
riches  in  the  northern  country,  the  Vice- 
roy Mendoza  organized  an  expedition, 
under  Francisco  Vasquez  de  Coronado, 
which,  for  wealth  of  equipment  and  for 
the  prominence  of  the  men  who  accom- 
panied it,  has  never  been  equaled  in  the 
annals  of  A  merican  exploration.  Guided 
by  Fray  Marcos  of  Niza,  the  expeditiou 
departed  from  Compostela,  Feb.  2S,  1540, 
and  reached  Cujia^^  ^.^^^ ,  ,9n  Apr. 
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22  Coronado  departed  from  the  latter 
place  with  75  horsemeD,  leaving  the  main 
lorce  to  follow,  and  reached  Hawiknh, 
which  he  named  Granada,  on  July  7. 
The  Indians  showing  hostility,  the  place 
was  etormed  by  the  Spaniards  ana  the 
inhabitants  were  routed  after  €k)ronado 
had  almost  lost  his  life  in  the  attack.  Ex- 
ploring parties  were  sent  in  various  direc- 
tions— to  the  Hopi  villa^  of  Tusayan,  the 
Grand  Canvon  of  the  Colorado,  the  Rio 
Grande  valley,  and  the  buffalo  plains — no- 
where finding  the  expected  wealth  but 
always  encouraged  by  news  of  what  lay 
beyond.  The  main  array  reached  Cibola 
in  September,  and  departed  for  Tiguex 
(the  country  and  chief  village  of  the 
present  Tigua  Indians),  about  the  present 
Bernalillo,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
winter  quarters  were  established.  The 
natives  revolted  owing  to  atrocities  com- 
mitted bv  the  Spaniards,  but  the  uprising 
was  quelled  after  a  long  siege  and  the  kill- 
ing of  many  Indians.  In  the  following 
April  (1541)  Coronado  started  with  his 
entire  force,  under  the  guidance  of  an 
Indian  nicknamed  "The Turk,'* evidently 
a  Pawnee,  whom  he  had  found  living 
among  the  Pueblos,  to  explore  a  province 
to  the  far  eastward  called  Quivira  (q.  v.)- 
The  Spaniards  were  led  astray  by  the 
guide,  whom  they  later  executed';  the 
main  force  was  sent  back  to  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  a  picked  body  finally 
reached  the  buffalo  country  of  b.  Kansas. 
In  the  spring  of  1542  Coronado's  force 
started  on  their  return  to  Mexico.  Two 
miesionaries  were  left  behind — Fray  Juan 
de  Padilla,  who  went  to  Quivira,  and  Fray 
Lois,  a  lay  brother,  who  remained  at 
Pecos.  Both  were  killed  by  the  natives 
whom  they  expected  to  convert.  In 
Coronado' s  time  the  Pueblos  were  said  to 
occupy  71  towns,  and  there  may  have 
been  others  which  the  Spaniards  aid  not 
enumerate. 

The  Pueblos  were  visited  successively 
by  eeveral  other  Spanish  explorers. 
Frandaco  Sanchez  Chamuscado,  in  1581, 
escorted  three  Franciscan  missionaries  to 
the  Tigoa  country  of  the  Rio  Grande,  but 
they  were  killed  soon  after.  Antonio  de 
Espejo,  late  in  1582,  started  with  a  small 
force  from  San  Bartolom^  in  Chihuahua 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  fate 
of  the  missionaries.  He  traversed  the 
Pueblo  country  from  the  Hopi  villages  of 
K.  E.  Arizona  to  Pecos  in  New  Mexico,  and 
retomed  to  San  Bartolom6  by  way  of 
Pecos  r.  Espeio's  itinerary  is  traceable 
with  no  great  diflScnltv,  and  most  of  his 
tribal  names  are  readily  identified.  His 
estimates  of  population,  however,  are 
ereatly  exaggerated — in  some  cases  at 
least  ten  times  too  large.  Following 
Eepejo,  in  1590,  was  Gaspar  Castafio  de 
8o^  who  with  a  party  of  170  persons 
followed  up  the  Pecos  as  far  as  the  pueblo 


of  that  name,  which  is  described  as  hav- 
ing five  plazas  and  sixteen  kivas;  the 
pueblo  was  provided  with  much  maize, 
and  the  pottery  and  the  garments  of  the 
men  and  women  aroused  admiration. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  ex- 
peditions was  that  of  Juan  de  Oflate,  the 
colonizer  of  New  Mexico  in  1598  and 
founder  of  Santa  F6  seven  years  later;  for 
by  reason  of  it  the  Pueblo  tribes  were 
first  definitely  influenced  by  civilization. 
Traveling  northward,  Oflate  reached  on 
May  22  the  first  pueblos  of  the  Rio 
Grande — those  of  the  Piro  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  present  Socorro.  A  party  was  sent 
to  visit  the  pueblos  of  the  Sahnas,  b.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  the  main  body 
reached  the  Tigua  country  a  few  weeks 
later,  finding  there,  at  Riaray  villagj*, 
evidences  of  the  murder  of  the  friars  in 
1581.  Other  pueblos  were  visited,  the 
natives  taking  the  oath  of  obedience  and 
homage  in  each  instance,  and  several 
saint  names  were  applied  that  have  re- 
mained to  this  day.  The  Pueblo  country 
was  divided  into  districts,  to  each  of 
which  a  priest  was  assigned,  but  little 
was  done  toward  the  founding  of  perma- 
nent missions  during  Ofiate's  stay.  The 
first  settlement  of  the  Spaniards  was  es- 
tablished, under  the  name  San  Gabriel 
de  los  Espafloles,  on  the  Rio  Grande  at 
the  Tewa  village  of  Yukewingge,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Kio  Chama,  opposite  San 
Juan  pueblo;  it  remained  the  seat  of  the 
colony  until  the  spring  of  1605,  when  it 
was  abandoned  and  Santa  F6  founded. 

Active  missionary  work  among  the 
Pueblos  was  commenced  early  in  the  17th 
century,  and  although  many  baptisms 
were  made  by  the  few  resident  friars  lit- 
tle was  done  toward  actual  conversion. 
The  condition  of  affairs  in  1629  is  set 
forth  in  the  Memorial  written  by  Fray 
Alonso  Benavides,  the  custodian  of  the 
Franciscan  Order  in  the  province,  pub- 
lished in  the  following  year.  The  ap- 
peal of  Benavides  resulted  in  the  sending 
of  30  new  missionaries  and  the  founding 
of  many  new  missions  from  the  Hopi 
country  and  the  Zufii  in  the  w.  to  the 
pueblos  of  the  Salinas  in  the  e.  Sub- 
stantial churches  and  monasteries  were 
erected  with  the  aid  of  the  natives,  and 
much  was  done  toward  concentrating  the 
Indians  with  a  view  of  more  readily  ef- 
fecting their  Christianization.  Toward 
the  middle  of  the  century  difficulties 
arose  between  the  civil  officials  and  the 
missionaries,  in  which  the  Indians  be- 
came involved.  Finally  the  latter,  led 
by  a  native  of  San  Juan  named  Popfe  (a. 
v.),  arose  in  revolt  in  August,  1680,  kill- 
ing 21  of  the  33  missionaries,  about  375 
other  colonists  of  a  total  of  about  2,350, 
and  destroying  the  missions,  together 
with  their  furnishings  and  records.  Gov-* 
ernor  Otermin  and  the  surviving  colo- 
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nists  took  refuge  in  the  p)vemment  build- 
ings at  Santa  (e,  and  withstood  a  siege  by 
alx>ut  3,000  Indians  for  10  days,  when, 
after  a  desperate  sortie,  the  Indians  were 
forced  back  with  a  loss  of  300  killed  and 
47  captured.  The  prisoners  were  hanged, 
and  the  next  day  (Aug.  21)  the  Span  ian  Is, 
numbering  about  1,0(X),  commenced  their 
long  retreat  to  El  Paso.  Evidently  in 
fear  lest  the  Spaniards  should  return  at 
any  time  with  a  strong  force,  many  of  tlie 
Pueblos  abandoned  their  settlements  and 
took  refuge  in  new  ones  on  less  pregna- 
ble sites,  leaving  the  former  villages  to 
crumble.  For  12  years  the  l^ueblos  re- 
mained indei>endent  of  the  Spaniards, 
but  not  free  from  dissension  among  them- 
selves or  from  depredations  by  their  old 
enemies,  the  Navaho  and  the  Apache.  In 
1692  Diego  de  Vargas  reconquered  the 
province  after  severely  chastising  many 
of  the  natives  and  destroying  some  of 
their  towns.  Of  all  the  pueblos  of  New 
Mexico  at  the 
beginning  of  the 
revolt  (at  which 
time  there  were 
33  active  mis- 
sions, while  oth- 
ers were  mere 
visitas)  only 
Acoma  and  pos- 
sibly Isleta  con- 
tinue<l  to  occupy 
their  former 
sites  after  the 
conquest.  In 
1696  some  of  the 
Pueblos  once 
more  rebelled, 
killing  several 
missionaries, 
but  they  surren- 
dered after  hav- 
ing been  a^in 
severely  punished  by  Vargas.  From  this 
time  the  Pueblos  have  been  notably  peace- 
ful toward  the  whites,  the  only  exception 
being  in  Jan.,  1847,  when  the  Taos  In- 
dians, instigated  by  some  misguided  Mexi- 
cans, killed  Gov.  Charles  Bent  and  some 
other  Americans  and  took  refuge  in  their 
fortified  town  and  mission  church,  which 
were  stormed  by  troops  with  a  loss  to  the 
Indians  of  about  150  killed  outright,  while 
a  number  were  later  tried  and  hanged. 

Artsand  industries. — While  the  material 
culture  of  the  sedentarv  people  of  this 
great  territory,  as  revealed  by  ethnolog- 
ical and  archeological  investigations,  is 
sufficiently  homogeneous  to  warrant  its 
designation  as  "the  Pueblo  culture,** 
there  are  many  local  differences  in  archi- 
tecture and  in  building  materials,  due 
chiefly  to  the  influence  of  environment. 
In  the  northern  portions  particularly,  and 
scattered  here  and  there  almost  through- 
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out  the  area,  are  the  remains  of  dwellings 
built  in  recesses  of  cliffa  or  canyon  walls,*' 
in  some  cases  the  natural  cavities  having 
been  enlarged  or  modified  by  artificial 
means,  in  others  the  cliff  face  having 
been  practically  honeycombed  to  serve 
as  habitations.    These  are  the  cliff-d  well-,-^ 
ings  (q.  v.)  built  and  occupied  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  present  Pueblos,  no  doubt 
for  purposes  of  defense  against  ancient 
enemies.    In  the  valleys  and  on  the  mesa  -^ 
tops  the  structures  varied  according  to  the 
aval  lable  building  materials  and  to  the  ex  i- 
gencies  of  the  sites.    In  the  northern  parts 
of  the  Pueblo  area  the  houses  were  gener- 
ally of  sandstone,  readily  quarried  near  at 
hand;  in  someplaceQjt)locksof  lava,  or  tufa, 
were  used.     In  the  southern  valleys,  espe-  -* 
cially  along  the  Gila  and  the  Salt,  adobe 
(q.  V.)  was  the  material  usually  employed. 
The  groups  of  dwellings  were  generally 
compact  structures  of  several  stories,  with 
many  small  rooms  made  necessary  owing 
partly    to     the 
scarcity  of  suita- 
ble timber  for 
roofing  larger 
structures  and 
partly    to     the 
lack  of  means  ot 
transporting  it, 
for,likeotherIn- 
dians,  the  Paeb- 
loshadnohorses  -^ 
or  donkeys  be- 
fore the  coming 
of  the  whites. 
The  villages 
were  often  rec- 
tangular, with 
open  courts,  but 
usually  there  was 
little  fixed  plan 
of  outline,  new 
dwellings  being 
added  wherever  and  whenever  need  de- 
manded (although  sometimes  influenced 
by  thedirection  of  the  sun),  often  resulting 
in  great  community  gronpsof  houses  form- 
ing irregularly  oblong,  square,  semicircu- 
lar, circular,  and  elliptical  ground-plans, 
with  wings  and  minor  projections.    The 
pueblos  were  generally  built  in  terrace 
fashion;  i.  e.,  the  upper  tiers  of  houses 
were  set  back  of  those  next  below,  so  that 
the  roofs  of  the  lower  stories  formed  a 
kind  of  front  yard  for  those  next  above. 
Unlike  the  dwellings  of  to-day,  the  lower 
stories  were  without  doors,  en  trance  being 
gained  by  means  of  ladders  and  a  hatch- 
way in  the  roof.    The  upper  houses  were 
and  still  are  reached  by  means  of  movable 
ladders,  or  by  masonry  steps  built  against 
the  outer  walls  and  resting  on  the  roofs 
of  the  houses  below.     In  the  ancient  pue- 
blos the  fireplace  was  generally  in  the  lonn 
of  a  shallow  box  or  pit  in  the  middle  of 
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the  floor,  the  smoke  find  ing  egress  through 
the  hatchway  as  in  some  of  the  kivas 
to-day.  Comerfireplaces  were  also  in  use. 
but  cnimneys,  as  well  as  the  dome-shaped 
ovens  hailt  on  the  ground  or  on  the  roofs, 
md  paneled  doors  and  shutters,  were 
doubtl^s  derived  from  the  Spaniards. 
Floors  were  paved  with  stone  slabs  or 
plagtered  smooth  with  adobe  mortar  like 
the  walls  and  roofe.  Accompanying  each 
poeblo  was  at  least  one  kiva  (q.  v.) ; 
indeed  the  belief  has  been  advanced  that 
the  kiva  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  ancient 
poeblo,  which  grew  up  around  it.  The 
poQses  are  constructed  and  owned  by  the 
(women,  the  men  helping  with  the  heavy 
work,  such  as  quarrying  stone  ahd  haul- 
ing and  em  placing  the  mams.  The  Pue- 
blos made  good  basketry  (q.  v.),  but  it  is 
not  the  equal  of  that  of  some  of  the  tribes 
of  K.  Caafomia,  although  some  of  the 
Uopi  manufacture  basket  placques  in  two 
distinct  styles  of  weaving,  excellently 
ornamented  with  anthropomorphic  and 
other  figures  in 
harmonious 
colors  derived 
from  native 
substances, 
now  lareely  su- 
perseded  by  the 
dyes  of  com- 
merce. As  pot- 
ters and  weav- 
ers the  Pueblos 
have  not  been 
excelled  by  any 
Indians  n.  of 
Mexico  (see 
PotUry,  Wear- 
ing). Their 
earthenware 
vessels,  ancient 
and  modem,  consist  of  practically  every 
form  known  to  the  abongines,  from  larse 
rough  cooking  and  storage  vessels  to  deu- 
cately  modeled  and  elaborately  painted 
jars,  bowls,  platters,  bottles,  ladles,  and 
box-ehaped  utensila 

Many  of  the  ancient  Pueblos,  espe- 
cially those  of  the  northern  area,  may  be 
designated  as  horticulturists  rather  than 
as  agriculturists,  so  intensive  was  their 
method  of  cultivation.  Their  small 
fields  were  irrigated  from  living  streams 
or  from  storage  reserN'oirs,  the  chief  crop 
lieinf;  com.  Cotton  also  was  raised,  the 
product  being  woven  into  evervday 
clothing  and  ceremonial  cloaks,  kilts, 
and  leggings,  which  were  extensively 
itraded  to  other  tribes.  The  Hopi  were 
/and  still  are  the  principal  cotton  weavers 
'  of  all  the  Pueblos,  but  the  native  cotton 
has  given  place  almost  entirely  to  trade 
stuTO.  After  the  introduction  of  sheep 
by  the  Spaniards,  the  weaving  of  native 
wool,  as  well  as  of  strands  of  bayeta  on 
rtide  hand  looms,  became  an  important 
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industry.  It  is  believed  that  weaving 
was  int^j^uced  among  the  Navaho  by 
Pueblo  women  adopted  into  that  tribe. 
Many  so-called  "Navaho  blankets"  are 
really  the  product  of  Hopi  and  7A\fi\,^ 
looms,  operated  by  both  men  and  women. 
In  the  southern  Fueblo  area  especially,  _.  - 
agriculture  was  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  elaborate  and  extensive  sys- 
tems of  irrigation  (q.  v.)  were  employed. 
Such  works,  utilized  by  an  entire  com- 
munity, were  constructed  under  a  com- 
munal system;  and  indeed  this  method 
is  still  lai^gely  followed  by  all  the  Pueblos. 
In  addition  to  fields  of  com,  wheat, 
pumpkins,  melons,  etc.,  small  garden 
patches  of  onions,  beans,  chile,  etc.,  near 
the  houses  are  cultivated,  water  being 
daily  conveyed  to  them  in  jars  by  the 
women,  to  whom  the  ^rdens  belong. 

In  addition  to  their  agriculture  the. 
Pueblos  hunted  to  some  extent,  and  there , 
are  still  some  excellent  hunters  among 
them.  The  deer,  antelope,  bear,  ana 
mountain  lion 
were  the  larger 
game  sought, 
and  the  eastern 
Pueblos  hunted 
also  the  buffalo 
on  the  plains. 
Rabbits  abound 
throughout  the 
Pueblo  coun- 
try, and  are 
hunted  Individ? 
ually  as  well  as 
by  large  groups 
of  men  and 
boys,  who  sur- 
round a  wide 
area  and  grad- 
ually drawing 
together  entrap  the  rabbits  and  dispatch 
them  with  boomerang-shaped  hunting 
sticks.  Traps  also  are  employed,  espe- 
cially for  catching  small  mammals  and 
birds,  including  eagles,  which  are  highly 

Erized  on  account  of  their  feathers,  so 
irgely  used  in  ceremony.  Fish  and 
other  products  of  the  water  are  never 
eaten,  and  various  animals  are  tabooed  aa' 
food  by  the  members  of  certain  clans. 
In  early  times  the  turkey  was  domesti- 
cated, and  there  is  evidence  that  large 
flocks  were  "herded"  in  much  the  same 
manner  as  are  sheep  and  goats  at  the 
present  time.  A  few  turkeys,  as  well  as 
eagles,  are  still  kept  in  captivity,  but 
only  for  their  feathers.  The  only  other 
domestic  animal  was  the  dog,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  the  Pueblos  employed 
this  animal  as  a  beast  of  burden  like  the 
trib^  of  the  plains  (see  Domesticatiojif 
TVavois),  Horses,  a^ses,  homed  cattle, 
sheep,  and  goats,  like  wheat,  grapes, 
peacnes,  and  apples,  now  more  or  less 
extensively  grown,  were  not  known  to. 
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the  Indians  before  the  coming  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  16th  century.  In  s. 
Arizona,  in  association  with  ancient 
rains,  pictoeraphs  and  figurines  repre- 
senting a  llama-like  qu^ruped  have 
been  found,  the  rock-pictures  indicating 
the  animals  as  being  herded  by  men  with 
bolas. 

The  ancient  clothing  of  Pueblo  men  con- 
sisted typically  of  a  short  tunic  of  deerskin 
and  trousers  of  the  same  material  reaching 
to  the  knees;  leggings  of  skin  or  of  cotton, 
fastened  at  the  knees,  held  in  place  by 
a  narrow  garter  woven  in  pattern;  and 
moccasins  of  deerskin  with  rawhide  soles 
neatly  sewn  with  sinew.  Knitted  footless 
stockmgsof  yam  are  nowcommonl5r  worn 
by  both  men  and  women,  with  or  w^ithout 
leggings.  A  piece  of  skin  (now  usually 
fresh  goatskin) ,  with  hairy  side  inward  and 
entirely  incasmg  the  foot,  was  used  over 
the  moccasin  in  snowy  weather.  The 
breechcloth  is  universally  worn  by  males. 
The  warriors 
wore  a  close-fit- 
ting cap  of  skin, 
ventilated  with 
numerous  holes 
and  decorated 
with  feathers; 
this  cap  is  still 
worn  as  a  part 
of  the  ceremo- 
nial costume 
of  the  Priests 
of  the  Bow, 
of  Zufii.  Evi- 
dence pro- 
duced by  exca- 
vation m  the 
cliff -dwellings 
indicates  that 
garments  wo- 
ven of  yucca 
fiber,  as  well  as 
of  cotton  with  feathers,  were  also  used  in 
early  times.  Sandals  of  yucca  or  other 
fibers  were  worn  instead  of  moccasins. 
The  hair  of  the  Pueblo  men  is  "banged** 
above  the  eyes,  cut  horizontally  at  the 
neck  line,  and  the  back  hair  gathered 
and  tied  with  a  woven  band  into  a  tight 
knot  behind.  A  headband,  now  usually 
a  bandana  handkerchief,  is  always  worn 
hymen  and  boys  of  the  western  Pueblos, 
but  those  of  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  except 
during  ceremonies,  wear  the  hair  in  side 
plaits  and  require  no  headband.  After 
the  introduction  of  sheep,  woven  woolen 
garments  largely  replaced  the  skin  tunics 
and  trousers  of  the  men,  and  the  cheap 
cotton  fabrics  of  commerce  in  time  super- 
seded woolen  goods  to  a  great  extent. 
Robes  of  twisted  strands  of  rabbit  skin 
and  wildcat  skin  were  w^orn  in  cold 
weather,  and  were  employed  also  as  bed- 
dinp:;  but  these  have  given  place  almost 
entirely  to  the  bright-colored  blankets. 
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identical  with  the  so-called ' '  Navah  o  blan- 
kets," of  native  wool,  bayeta,  or  commer- 
cial yam,  woven  by  both  men  and  women  • 
among  the  Zutli  and  the  Hopi,  and  worn 
especially  on  gala  occasions.  The  oma-  ■ 
menta  of  the  men  consist  of  necklaces  cf 
ground  and  drilled  shell  and  turqooiBe 
beads,  turquoise  being  mined  in  consider- 
able quantity  at  Los  Cerillos,  N.  Mex. 
(the  Queres  of  San  Felipe  serving  as  the 
chief  traders  in  the  product);  and  of 
ear  and  neck  pendants  of  the  same  ma- 
terials, and  beautifully  executed  mosaics 
of  shell  and  turquoise  and  other  colon^ 
stones.  Leather  belts  and  wrist-|2ruards 
ornamented  with  large  disks  of  coin  silver 
are  commonly  worn  and  are  high  I  y  prized, 
and  leggings  and  moccasins  are  usually 
studdedwith  silver  buttons.  German  sil- 
ver and  copper  are  sometimes  employed 
for  omamentation,  but  these  metals  are 
not  highly  regarded  by  the  Pueblo?. 
Their  metal-working  process  was  derived 
from  the  8pan- 
iards. 

The  cloOiing 
of  the  women 
now  consists  of 
a  woolen  drees 
of  native  weave, 
knee-length, 
made  in  the 
form  of  a  blank- 
et, the  two 
ends  being 
sewn  together; 
the  garment  is 
worn  over  the 
right  shoulder 
and  ander  the 
left,  and  belted 
at  the  waist 
with  a  very 
long  woven 
sash,  usually  of 
red  and  green  wool,  fringed  at  the  ends 
and  tucked  in;  a  cotton  shirt  extend- 
ing to  the  knees;  for  indoor  use,  knitted 
leggings  of  yarn;  for  outdoor  use,  and 
especially  on  gala  occasions,  leggings  con- 
sisting of  an  entire  deerskin  wrapped 
round  and  round  from  below  the  knee  to 
the  ankle  and  forming  part  of  the  moc-  - 
csflins  of  the  same  material.  The  leg^ngs 
and  moccasins,  unlike  those  of  the  men, 
are  not  dyed.  The  women  wear  also  a 
light  cotton  mantle,  and  when  the  weather 
demands,  a  woolen  blanket  similar  to  the 
blankets  above  mentioned.  A  valued 
possession  is  the  *' ceremonial  blanket" 
of  white  cotton,  embroidered,  knotted, 
and  fringed.  Among  some  of  the  Pneblos 
the  hair  of  the  married  women  is  bansed 
slightly  in  front,  parted  in  the  middle, 
and  wrapped  in  two  coils  back  of  the  ears ; 
girls  who  had  reached  the  marriageable 
age  had  the  hair  arranged  in  tw*o  large 
wnorls  at  the  sides  of  the  head:  these 
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among  the  Hopi  (who  alone  amone  the 
Paebloe  now  employ  this  method  of  nair- 
dreflwng)  representsquash  blossoms,  sym- 
bols of  fertility.  Other  Pueblo  women 
do  not  bang  the  hair,  but  part  it  in  the 
middle  and  wear  it  in  a  braid  at  each  side. 
Necklaces,  pendants,  bracelets,  earrings, 
and  finger  rings  of  silver  are  comipoSy 
worn,  particularly  during  outdoor  cere- 
monies, and  on  gala  occasions  Hopi  girls 
wear  as  ear  penaanta  small  tablets  orna- 
mented with  turquoise  mosaic 

Social  and  reli^tis  organization. — 
Every  Pueblo  tribe  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  clans  or  gentes,  these  terms  here 
being  em  ployed  to  indicate  descent  in  the 
female  or  the  male  line,  respectively.  The 
clans  vary  greatlv  in  number.  The  little 
paeblo  of  8ia,  for  example,  with  only 
about  a  hundred  inhabitants,  is  repre- 
sented by  16  existing  clans,  while  21  oth- 
ers are  traceable  though  extinct  Among 
some  of  the  Pueblos,  notably  the  Hopi, 
t  there  is  evidence  of  a  phratral  grouping 
of  the  clans.  Most  of  the  clans  take  tneir 
names  from  natural  objects  or  elements, 
eepedallv  animals  and  plants,  and  are 
divided  into  regional  or  seasonal  groups, 
depending  more  or  less  on  the  habits  and 
habitat  of  the  related  animals,  plants,  or 
other  objects  or  elements  from  which 
tbey  take  their  names,  and  on  various 
reli^ous  beliefs.  There  is  evidence  that 
originally  a  priest  or  religious  chief  pre- 
aded  over  each  clan.  (For  the  names  of 
the  clans,  see  under  the  several  tribes.) 
Of  the  mythology,  religion,  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Pueblos  comparatively  lit- 
tle has  been  recorded  thus  far  except  in 
so  far  as  the  Zai^i,  Hopi,  and  8ia  are  con- 
cerned. Among  the  Zufii  there  are  many 
organizations  embracing  secret  orders 
whose  functions  pertain  to  war,  healing, 
hunting,  agriculture,  magic,  religion,  etc., 
^Hhough  it  should  be  said  that  the  reli- 
gions SDotive  enters  largely  into  all  their 
««tivities.  In  these  ceremonial  organiza- 
tkma  the  cardinal  directions  play  a  promi- 
nent part,  each  important  society,  accord- 
^^  to  Gushing,  representing  a  distinct 
wpon;  for  example,  the  Pihlakwe,  or  Bow 
pnerthood  of  the  Zufli,  represent  the  west, 
the  Shnmekwe  the  east,  the  Newekwe  or 
Galaxy  people  the  upper  region,  the 
Chitolakwe  or  Rattlesnake  people  the 
lower  region,  etc  Each  society  has  its 
own  series  of  rites  and  ceremomes,  some 
of  which  are  performed  in  secret,  while 
others,  in  the  form  of  public  dances,  are 
cerate  and  impressive.  The  origin 
of  these  organizations  and  the  mythology 
tod  religious  beliefs  underlying  them  are 
^  complicated  to  admit  of  even  an  out- 
^  here.  On  this  subject  the  reader 
*oald  consult  (for  the  Zrifli)  Gushing, 
(1)  Zdili  Greation  Myths,  in  13th  Rep. 


B.  A.  E.,  (2)  Zufii  Folk  Tales,  1901,  and 
Mrs  Stevenson  in  5th  and  23d  Reps.  B. 
A.  E.;  (for  the  Hopi)  Fewkes  in  the 
15th,  16th,  19th,  and  2l8t  Rfeps.  B.  A.  E., 
and  various  articles  in  Am.  Anthr.,  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  and  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and 
Arch.;  (for  the  Sia)  Mrs  Stevenson  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. 

All  the  Pueblos  are  monogamists,  and 
the  status  of  women  is  much  higher  than 
among  most  tribes.  Among  the  tribes  in 
which  descent  is  reckoned  through  the 
mother,  at  least,  the  home  is  the  property 
of  the  woman,  and  on  the  marriage  of 
her  daughters  the  sons-in-law  make  it 
their  home.  Marriage  is  effected  with 
little  ceremony,  and  divorce  is  lightly  re- 
garded, the  wife  having  it  in  her  power 
to  dismiss  her  husband  on  a  slight  pre- 
text, the  latter  returning  to  his  parents' 
home,  sometimes  for  a  trifling  cause;  in 
such  cases  either  is  free  to  marry  again. 
There  are  many  instances,  however,  in 
which  men  and  women  marry  but  once, 
spending  their  lives  together  in  perfect 
accord  and  happiness.  Labor  is  divided 
as  equitably  as  pKoesible  under  the  circum- 
stances. As  among  other  tribes,  the 
women  perform  all  domestic  duties  as  well 
as  some  of  the  lighter  farm  work,  espe- 
cially at  harvest  time;  but  unlike  most 
Indian  women  those  of  the  Pueblos  are^ 
helped  by  the  men  in  the  heavier  domestic 
work,  such  as  house-building  and  the  > 
gathering  of  fuel,  while  men  also  weave 
blankets,  make  their  wives'  moccasins, 
and  perform  other  labors  usually  regarded 
in  Indian  life  as  a  part  of  women's  work. 
Like  the  houses,  the  small  garden  patches 
are  the  property  of  the  women,  who  alone 
cultivate  them,  and  the  carrying  of  water 
and  the  making  of  pottery  are  also  strictly 
women's  functions.  The  children  are 
spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  mother; 
i.  e. ,  among  most  of  the  Pueblos  they  be- 
long to  the  clan  of  the  mother;  and  in 
this  case,  at  least,  if  the  father  and  the 
mother  should  separate,  the  children  re- 
main with  the  latter.  Children  are  very 
obedient  and  only  on  very  rare  occasions 
are  they  punished. 

Originally  the  government  of  the  Pue- 
blos was  controlled  by  the  priesthood, 
the  various  functions  of  government,  as 
war  and  peace,  witchcraft,  hunting,  hus- 
bandry, etc.,  being  r«>^lated  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  societies  pertaining 
thereto.  On  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards 
the  outward  form  of  the  government  of 
most  of  the  tribes  was  changed  by  the 
establishment  of  a  kind  of  elective  sys- 
tem and  the  control  of  strictly  civil  affairs 
by  a  governor,  a  lieutenant-governor,  and 
a  body  of  aldermen,  so  to  call  them.  All 
the  Pueblos  except  the  Hopi  still  success- 
fully maintain  this  system  of  local  gov- 
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ernment;  but  all  afipira  of  a  relizioas  or 
ceremonial  nature  are  controlled  by  the 
priesthood. 

Population. — The  statistics  of  popula- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  tribes  are  not  satisfac- 
tory, owing  to  the  unreliability  of  some 
of  the  estimates,  especially  in  the  earliest 
period  of  Spanish  exploration,  due  in 
part  to  the  desire  to  exaggerate  the  Indian 
population  in  order  to  attract  greater  at- 
tention to  the  country  from  Sprain  and 
Mexico.  The  table  on  the  opposite  page, 
compiled  from  various  sources,  gives  tne 
population  of  the  various  Pueblos  from 
1630  to  the  present  time.  In  some  in- 
stances the  figures  are  approximate  esti- 
mates only,  and  may  be  r^;arded  as  little 
more  than  broad  guesses;  at  other  times 
the  count  was  evidently  closely  made. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  table  does  not  m- 
clude  the  Piro  and  Tigua  pueblos  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  in  Texas  and  Chihua- 
liua,  nor  the  Hopi  (q.  v.)  of  Arizona. 
In  1725  the  total  population  was  given  at 
9,747;  in  1749, 11,942;  in  1793. 7,455,  and 
in  1794,  9,495.  These  figures  mclude  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  villages.  In  .1885  the 
Indians  of  19  pueblos  of  New  Mexico, 
including  Zufii,  were  reported  to  number 
7,762.  Ci  1887  the  population  of  all  the 
New  Mexican  pueblos  was  given  as  8,357. 
From  these  figures  it  is  evident  that  the 
Pueblo  population  has  varied  little  dur- 
ing the  last  two  centuries. 

Following  is  a  list  of  pueblos,  now  ex- 
tinct or  Mexicanized,  which  are  as  yet 
either  unidentified  or  unclassified:  Aca- 
cagua,  Acoti  (**  birthplace  of  Montezu- 
ma"), Atica,  Aychini,  Baguacat,  Casa 
Blanca,  Casa  del  6co,  Casa  Grande,  Casa 
Montezuma,  Oastildavid,  Chettrokettle, 
Chichilticalli,  Cristone,  Hungopavi,  Kin- 
nazinde,  Kintyel,  Nogales,  Pagmi,  Pa- 
guemi,  Peflasco  Blanco,  Pequen,  Pobla- 
zoii,  Pueblo  Alto,  Pueblo  Bonito,  Pueblo 
del  Arroyo,  Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  Pueblo 
Pintado,  Pueblo  Vie  jo,  San  Rafael  de  los 
Gentiles,  Sargarrfa,  Siemas,  Triati,  Una 
Vida,  Urraca,  Vinf,  Wejegi,  Xutis,  Ynca- 
opi,  Ytriza.  For  pueblos  classified  by 
tribes,  see  Hopij  Jemezy  Keresan^  PirOy 
Tano,  Teway  Tigua,  Zufii.  (p.  w.  h.) 
B(dUp»h^ko.— Mooney,  inf'n,  1893  ('beardless 
people':  Kiowa  ancient  name).  CatnoUo  Indi- 
ans.—Qreg^,  Commerce  of  Prairies.  I,  122.  1844 
(Pueblos, or).  ChUtlan.— Cnrtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  136, 
1907  ('have  bnrros':  Jicadlla  Apache  name). 
Ohriiuan  Indians.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cala.  Mess, 
and  Coiresp.,  207, 1860.  Cow  Nation.— Cabeza  de 
Vaca  cited  by  Wallace  in  Atlantic  Mo.,  217,  Aug. 
1880  (misapplied  by  Wallace  to  all  the  Pucblo8). 


(Hopi  name).  Hopfshlnome.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
In  N.  Am.,  269, 188.5  ('good  people':  Hopi  name). 
Indios  Manxos.— Ruxton    in     Nouv.    Ann.    des 


Voy.  ,6th  8.,  XXI,  80,  I860  (or  Pueblos).  Kis'^- 
dinni.— Gatschet,  Navaho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887 
(Navaho  name).  Kisani.— Stephen.  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
(Navaho  name).  Ki-t*'n-n«— ten  Kate.  Synon- 
ymic, 6,  1884  ('many  houses':  Navaho  name; 
x-zA,   ^— e  mnte  of  Latin).     Koksawipallm.— 


Curtia,  Am.  Ind..  ii,  UO.  1906  ('tie  their  hair 
back':  Pima  name).  ■sadeans.^HaineSp  Am. 
Ind.,  160. 1888  ("All  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  callM 
Mexicans,  who  make  the  striped  blanket  *M. 
MT^Uaame.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Taos  name).  Parblos.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Eth.  8oc.,  11,  Ixx.  1848.  Pau'-f-ritti'.— ten  Kate, 
Synonymie.  8.  1884  (Ute  i&me).  PAwlo.— 
Mooney,  infn,  1898  (Kiowa  pronunciatioQ  of 
"Pueblo").  Purbloa.— Garrard.  Wahtoyali«  ISl, 
1880.  Purbulo.— Covner.  Lost  Trappers,  171,  1847. 
Sedentary  Village  Indians  — Moigan  in  1st  R«pw 
Arch.  Init  Am.,  48.  1880.  Ta'-ide.— Oatochet, 
Isleta  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Isleta  name  for  one 
Pueblo  Indian).  T^inin.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name 
for  tbe  Pueblos).  Tai'-wa.— ten  Kate,  Synony- 
mie, 9.  1884  ('little  men':  Comanche  name). 
ThlaaU*kwe.-ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  Am..  291, 
1885  (Zufii  name),  rin-a-la'-kws.— ten  Kate. 
Synonymie,  7, 1884  ('people  of  the  towns':  Zoflf 
name).  Town  BtaildM*.— Wallace,  Land  of  the 
Pueblos,  240.  1888  (Pueblo,  or).  Town-fcofidiac 
Indians.— Ibid.,  286.  Town  Indians.— Walljioe  In 
Atlantic  Mo.,  216,  Aug.  1880.  Towaa-peonple.— 
Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  526,  18S2.  TaTlftsX.— 
Curtis,  Am.  Ind..  i.  134,  1907  (much  water': 
Apache  name  for  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande). 
Vulace  Indiana— Morgan  in  K.  Am.  Rev.,  408^ 
Apr7l8e0. 

Pueblo  Yicijo  (Span.:  'old  village M. 
The  name  given  to  that  portion  of  Glut 
valley  from  Pima  to  San  Joe^,  between 
Mt  Graham  and  the  fionita  mts.,  s.  Ariz., 
on  accomit  of  the  ruins  of  prehistoric 
habitations  there.  The  name  was  earlier 
applied  to  an  important  ruin  (see  Buena 
\  ista)  and  later  to  the  settlement  of  San 
Jos^  near  its  site.  See  Fewkee  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  June  1898;  (2)  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  168, 172, 1904. 

Pueblo  Viejo.  A  village  of  mixed  Te- 
pehuane  and  Aztec  population,  in  the  n. 
part  of  the  Territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
Although  Spanish  is  here  Jargely  used, 
outsiders  are  not  permitted  to  settle  in 
the  village.  Only  the  old  people  speak 
Nahuatl  correctly;  the  Tepehuane  influ- 
ence is  strong,  even  in  the  ancient  religion 
of  the  people. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  473,  1902. 

Puerta  Chiquita  (Span.:  'little  port  or 
gateway').  A  rancheria  of  18  Mission 
Indians  on  Gov.  Gage's  ranch,  San  Die^ro 
CO.,  Cal.  By  act  of  Congress  of  May  27, 
1902,  these  and  others  on  Warner's  ranch 
were  removed  in  1903  to  a  new  reservaticm 
purchased  for  them  at  Pala.  They  are 
probably  Dieguefio  or  Luisef^o. 

Puerta  de  la  Crui  (Span.:  'gateway  of 
the  cross').  A  former  Dieguefio  ranch- 
eria on  upper  San  Luis  Bey  r.,  San  Diego 
CO.,  s.  Cal.,  later  on  Agua  Caliente  res. 
No.  1,  occupied  bv  Warner's  ranch.  By 
court  decision  the  14  survivors  were 
compelled  to  vacate,  and,  under  act  of 
Congress  of  May  27,  1902,  were  assigned 
a  new  tract  purchased  for  them  at  Pala 
in  1903.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175,  1902;  118, 
1903. 

Puerta  de  San  lw6  (Span. :  '  gateway  of 
St  Joseph' ).  A  former  Dieguefio  ranch- 
eria on  upper  San  Luis  Reyr.,  Ssbji  Diego 
CO.,  Cal. —-Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Miss,  Ind.,  20,  1883. 
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Paerto(SpaiL:  'gateway').  Mentioned 
by  Ofiate  (Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  114,  1871)  in 
1598  with  a  number  of  other  Keresan  and 
Tano  pueblos  of  New  Mexico,  to  one  of 
which  groups  it  doubtless  belonged.  See 
Tuerto. 

Puerito.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Iiut.  Papers,  it,  97, 
1892  (miaprinted  from  Oflate). 

Puguyiliak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  at 
Southwest  cape,  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 

PoofoovUUk.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov..  457,  1886. 
PoofoveUyak.— Ibid.  Pucapiliak.— Baker,  Qeog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (qaotea  as  erroneous).  Pugu- 
▼iliak.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1^. 

Pnhkfinahmahyiki    ('flat   bows').      A 
band  of  the  Siksika.  or  Blackfeet 
Plat  Bows.— Qrinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  206, 
1892.    Pnk-kai-iiah'-inali-Tiks.— Ibid. 

Puiehon.  A  former  villace^resumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Paimem  (put  'east*,  mSm  'water': 
'eastern  water  *  the  local  native  name  for 
Pit  r. ).  A  Wmtun  tribe  formerly  hving 
on  Pit  r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 
Pu'.i.mim.— Powers  in  Gont.  N.  A  Bthnol.,  m,  230, 
1877. 

Puirnnk (pu-t  'east*,  moh  'people' :  'east- 
em  people') .  A  Wintun  tribe  formerly 
occupying  lower  Elder  and  Tbomes  crs., 
Tehama  co.,  Cal.,  and  a  strip  of  country 
on  the  K.  side  of  Sacramento  r.  They 
were  almost  constantly  at  war  with  the 
Noamlaki,  a  highland  tribe,  and  were 
finally  forced  by  them  to  abandon  their 
own  country. 

Pooemoea.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  zn.  581, 
1874,  PuM-mok.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
m,  280, 1877. 

Puiiaicamifi.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
band  formerly  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Hudson  bay  or  the  upper  lakes,  trading 
with  the  French.— La  Barre  (1683)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  798,  1855. 

Puiiu  (Wintun:  'people  living  east'). 
A  tribe  or  subtribe  ot  the  Shastan  family 
(Curtin),  or  of  mixed  Copehan  and  Shas- 
tan ^Powers),  formerly  living  at  the  great 
bena  of  Pit  r. ,  in  Shasta  co. ,  Cal.  Curtin 
makes  them  a  part  of  the  llmawi  tribe. 
According  to  Powers  they  were  a  mixed 
people  resulting  from  intermarriage  be- 
tween the  Wintun  and  Shastan  tribes. 
Mad^sL— Curtin,  llmawi  Tocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1889. 
Pooasoos.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  580, 1874. 
Pu'-i-su.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  230, 
1877.    Pu'-shii»h.— Ibid. 

Pujetang.  A  spring  settlement  of  Kin- 
gua  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in 
Cumberland  sd.,  near  the  entrance  to 
Nettilling  fjord, Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

pQJunan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
named  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  99, 
1891 )  from  a  former  Nishinam  settlement, 
properly  cal  led  Pusune,  between  American 
and  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal.  As  the  family 
includes  only  a  single  group,  known  as 
Maidu  (q.  v. ),  a  description  of  the  tribal 


group  serves  also  for  the  family.  The 
Maidu  constitute  one  of  the  iaiiger  stocks 
of  N.  California  and  occupy  the  area  k.  and 
w.  between  Sacramento  r.  and  the  k.  boun- 
dary of  the  state,  and  n.  and  s.  from  the 
vicinity  of  Lassen  peak  to  the  n.  fork  of 
the  Cosumnes.  Within  this  area  three 
divisionsof  the  Maidu  may  bereco^gnized, 
a  Northwestern,  a  Northeastern,  and  a 
Southern,  each  differing  from  the  otfaers 
to  some  degree  in  language  and  cultare. 

In  all  probability  the  Si)aniards,  during 
their  occupancy  of  California,  came  in 
contact  with  representatives  of  theMaido, 
but  little  has  been  recorded  in  regard  to 
them.  The  first  appearance  of  these 
people  in  literature  dates  practically  from 
the  time  of  the  U.  S.  exploring  expedi- 
tion in  1838-1842,  whentheoverumd  party 
traversed  the  entire  Sacramento  valley. 
coming  in  contact  with  the  Maida  and 
with  the  other  fomilies  of  the  resrion. 
The  acquisition  of  California  by  the  U.  6. 
soon  after  this  time,  and  the  great  im- 
petus to  immigration  given  by  the  dis- 
covery of  gold,  put  an  end  to  the  isolation 
of  the  family,  and,  as  the  territory  occo- 
pied  by  the  Maidu  lay  in  the  heart  of 
the  mining  district,  led  to  their  rapid  de- 
crease. A  few  were  transferrea  at  an 
early  date  to  reservations  nearer  the  coast» 
but  to-day  almost  all  the  survivors  are 
scattered  through  the  sierra  and  foothills 
near  the  sites  of  their  old  homes. 

In  general  culture  the  Maidu  may  he 
regarded  as  typical  of  the  Indians  of  cen- 
tral California.  Living  in  permanent 
villages  they  depended  mainly  on  acorns, 
seeds,  and  other  natural  v^:etal  products 
for  food,  although  fish  and  game,  particn- 
larly  in  the  moimtains,  formed  a  portion 
of  their  diet  Their  dwellings  were  cir- 
cular, conical-roofed  lodges  built  of  poles, 
bark,  brush,  and  grass,  and  often  covered, 
particularly  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
region,  with  a  heavy  layer  of  earth.  The 
floor  was  sunk  a  foot  or  more  in  the 
ground,  and  access  was  bv  a  door  at  one 
side,  sometimes  prolonged  into  a  passage- 
way, while  a  smoke  hole  at  the  top  of  the 
structure  gave  light  and  ventilation. 
Similar  but  lanrer  structures  served  as 
dance  or  assembly  houses.  Their  arts 
were  few  and  simpfe.  Where  any  method 
of  navigation  was  employed,  they  made 
use  of  rude  balsas,  or  of  dugouts,  pro- 
pelled by  poles.  Bows  and  arrows  were 
their  chief  weapons,  although  spears  and 
slings  were  also  used.  In  summer  they 
wore  little  clothinj?,  the  men  often  ^ins 
entirely  naked.  The  men  wore  knitted 
net  caps,  the  women  basket  caps.  Carv- 
ing and  painting  were  unknown,  and  the 
chief  means  of  expressing  the  esthetic 
sense  was  in  basketry,  in  the  manafacture 
of  which  the  Maidu  were  very  eldlfal, 
making  baskets  of  several  types  and  oma- 
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mendi^  them  with  many  intereetmg  de- 
signs. Notraceof  a  clan  system  has  been 
foand  among  them,  and  their  social  or- 
samzation  seems  to  have  been  very  loose. 
They  were  divided  into  many  small  vil- 
lage commanitie6  whose  chiefe  or  head- 
men had  iittle  actual  power.  The  dead 
were  boned  as  a  role,  although  crema- 
tion was  Bometimee  practised.  The  most 
notable  feature  of  tneir  religious  beliefs 
and  ceremonies  was  the  autumnal  ''burn- 
ing/* or  sacrifice  of  property  to  the  dead, 
in  which  large  offerings  of  all  sorts  of 
propertywere  made  by  friends  and  rela- 
tives. They  had  also  manv  dances,  in 
which  elaborate  and  costly  feather  head- 
dresses were  worn.  The  oDJect  of  many  of 
these  dances  was  the  increase  of  food  ani- 
mals. ThemjrthologyoftheMaiduisrich, 
the  most  distinctive  feature  being  a  long 
and  detailed  creation  myth.  The  present 
Enrvivors  of  the  Maidu  probably  number 
fewer  than  500.  8ixty  years  ago  their 
number  was  doubtless  considerable;  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  total  popular 
tion  just  previous  to  the  gold  rush  would 
be  5,000  to  6,000.  For  the  villages  see 
Maiiiuy  NitMnam,  Consult  Dixon,  The 
Northern  Maidu,  Bull.  Am.  Mns.  Nat 
Hist,  xvn,  pt.  3,  1906.  (b.  b.  d.) 

Fukwaawnn.     One  of  the  principal  vil- 
lages of  the  Betonukeengainubejig  Chip- 
pewa of  w.  Wisconsin,  in  1850. 
KkwaAwns.— RaniJiey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  85, 1860. 
Pok-va-wurah.— Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v.  191.1886. 

Palaeaam.  An  unidentified  tribe  named 
in  Maasanet's  list  of  tribes  between  cen- 
tral Coahmla  and  the  Hasina!  country  of 
Texas  in  1090.  The  tribes  are  given  in 
^eopa^hical  order  in  general,  and  the 
indication  is  that  this  one  resided  near 
the  border  between  theCoahuiltecanand 
the  Tonkawan  groups,  foiling  rather  in 
the  latter  district  (Velasco,  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla, 
xxvii,  183,  MS. ).  The  only  known  tribe 
sngpested  by  the  name  is  the  Sulujame, 
wnu;h  was  at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mis- 
aon,  Texas  (Valero  Bautismoe,'  MS.,  pas- 
sim.), (h.  b.  b.  ) 

Falakatu  iPu^'lak-Ortu).  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
whidi  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

KUcttteo.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 1874. 
Fi-lak-a-ta.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Bthnoi.,  m, 
31«.1877. 

Pamham  (contraction  of  Pwnohamj  'he 
goes  hj  water.'— Gerard).  A  sachem  of 
the  region  about  Warwick,  R.  I.  (Drake, 
Inds.  of  N.  Am.,  257, 1880),  described  by 
Hubbard  as  "one  of  the  stoutest  and 
most  valiant  sachems  that  belonged  to 
the  Narraeansetts.''  It  was  in  his  coun- 
try that  9ie  Rev.  Samuel  Gorton  took 
refuge  in  1642,  to  the  displeasure  of  the 
autiiorities  of  Massachusetts.  Pumham 
Joined  in  Eling  Philip's  war,  and  his 


town  was  burned  bv  the  English  in  1675. 
He  escaped  in  the  defeat  of  the  following 
year,  but  was  soon  afterward  captured 
and  slain.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Ponmiv  ('fish  oil  or  greaseJJ.  A  New 
Englana  term.  Used  bjr  Holman  F. 
Day  in  Ainelee's  Magazine  (xiv,  81, 
19(H):  **If  that  ain't  porrj^  pummy  I'm 
smellin ' .  * '  From  one  of  the  A  Isonquian 
languages  of  the  New  Englana  region, 
the  derivation  is  seen  from  Massacnuset 
pummee,  Abnaki  pemi,  Lenape  pomih^  oil, 
fiit,  grease.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

Puna.  The  Cactus  Fruit  clan  of  the 
Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Poiuu— Voth,  Trad,  of  Hopi,  84.  1906.  Pn-ium'- 
Byu-mfi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  364,  1893 
{nyu-mH  =  people,  usually  applied  by  this  author 
to  designate  a  phratry) .  Pu-na'won-wu.— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  402,  1894  (vmn-^jni  =  clan). 
Pii'ii-*.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  88, 1891. 

Pnnamet  (Keresan:  Furna-ma,  'people 
in  the  west,'  referring  to  the  western 
division  of  the  Rio  Grande  branch  of  the 
Keresan  stock).  Mentioned  by  Espejo 
in  1583  as  a  province  comprising  5  towns, 
of  which  Sia  ((^.  v.)  was  the  largest.  In 
Hakluyt's  version  of  Espejo's  narrative 
the  name  is  misprinted  "Cunames," 
which  in  turn  is  corrupted  into 
"Cuames*'  in  Ogilby*s  America,  1671. 
Strangely  enough  these  corrupted  forms 
closely  resemble  the  Keresan  term  Cuamej 
signifying  *  people  in  the  south,*  but  they 
b^  no  relation  to  that  word.  Santa 
Ana  formed  one  of  the  other  pueblos  of 
the  group.  See  Espejo  in  Doc.  InM. ,  xv, 
116,  178,  1871;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  193,  1892.  (p.  w.  h.)     ,. 

OvamM.~<)gilby,  America,  291,  1671  (misprint). 
OnmanM.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  B.  Rep.,  in,  di.  8, 
114, 1866  (misquoting  Hakluyt).  Ounames.— Men- 
doga,  Hist,  of  China  (1686),  in  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  in, 
461.  469,  1600  (after  Espejo,  1583).  Cunanes.— 
DoDbs,  Hudson  Bay,  168.  1744.  Cuuamet.— i^r- 
chas,  PilgTimes,  v,  865,  1626.  Pumames.— Espejo 
(1688)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xv,  116.  1871.  Punames.— 
Ibid.,  178.  Punanes.— DobbB,  op.  cit.  Puramet.— 
Hinton,  Handbook  to  Ariz.,  387, 1878. 

Pimanron  {Pwn-ar^-yoUf  *dog  standing 
by  the  nreside ' ).  A  subclan  of  the  Del- 
awares. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Pang.  An  old  New  England  term  for  a 
rude  sort  of  box  sleigh,  a  cutter  or  juniper. 
Bartlett  (Diet,  of  Americanisms, 504, 1877) 
cites  one  description  of  a  pung:  * '  Sledges, 
or  pungs,  coarsely  framed  of  split  sap- 
lings, and  surmounted  with  a  large 
crockery  crate.'*  Prof.  W.  F.  Ganong 
(infn,  1903)  states  thsitpung  is  very  much 
used  now  in  New  Brunswick,  applied  to 
box  sleighs,  especially  of  a  rather  good 
kind.  The  word  is  a  reduction  of  Tom 
Pung,  itself  a  corruption  of  toboggan 
(q.  v.).  (a.  F.  c.) 

Pangoteqtie  (from  pungotekw,  '  sand-fly 
river.* — Gerara).  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  Accomac  cc,  Va., 
probably  near  Metomkin  inlet.  It  was 
nearly  extinct  in  1722. 
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PuBcoteqiie.->BeTerle7, Va.,  199, 1722.  Piukotiiik.— 
Herrman,  map  (1670)  in  Rep.  on  Bdy.  line  be- 
tween Va.  and  Md.,  1878. 

PnniBhment.    See  Captives,  Ordeals, 

Punk.    See  Punkie. 

Funkapog  (probably  from  pankwapog^ 
'  shallow  pona. ' — Gerard ) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  Praying  Indian^  near  Stoughton, 
Norfolk  CO.,  Mass.  It  was  settled  origi- 
nally by  some  Indians  who  removed  from 
Cohannet  in  1654  and  who  numbered 
about  60  souls  in  1674,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  Praying  towns  in  existence  after  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675-76.  A  few  Indians 
were  still  there  in  1792. 

Pickernjtt— GsMikin  (1677)  Jn  Trans,  Am.  AnUq. 
SciCh  ,  1 T.  SIS,  vm.  Pfckeinit,— H  am  i  i  si  M  iiss.  H  is  L 
Boc .  Coll . ,  IX ,  160,  1*04 .  Pftkeroitt -<^tKjkt n  ( 1 671 ) 
in  Maisi,  Hist.  Soe,  a>lL.  lAt  a.,  i.  18^.  1806. 
Pa]EMait.*-Gookio,  ibid.,  435.  PiuU»poff.— f  Jf»o^ 
' "      ""  ifutip 


teiu,    ibm.,    4&^ 


Patudpaf.- 


Feakapof.— n>id. 
EJIot  (166&>  in  Mivsy.  H&t.  Soc.  ColL.  M  b,,  TV 
270,  1.S34.  Pmioapiiig*.— Scboolornfl,  Ind.  Tribe*", 
VI ,  1  fiO,  m7.  Fyjicapoiip.— H  ubbard  [  16S) )  In  M  &^. 
EM .  Son.  Uoli. ,  2d  s,  ^  VI,  544»  1815.  Punokapmuf  .— 
NJcbolstvii  il^m)  m  N.  Y.  Dw,  Col.  Hhi.,  ni.  551, 
]S5i4.  Pimktpaog  — <:«w>kln  (1674)  in  Mftss  HlHt. 
StJC-  CoU.,  1st  a*t  1,  US,  lisOe,  Punkmpog.— (ioofcln 
(1677)  111  Tnana  Am.  AnUq,  9oc  .  il.  155,  1836. 
ftink^pogfl,_Wtilkifr  (1671)  in  MiiJis.  Hist.  Soc* 
Coll.,  1st  B..  vr,  3^18,  ISOO.  PunkepMs.— Hoyt, 
Antlq.  R<^..  9B,  1^^4.  PtmkipftOff.— (\>tU>ii  (UIB) 
1q  Moss.  Hist.  ftnc.  Coll..  4tli  S.,  viii,  245,  ISfA 
Piinklpoag  "HiLtm,  Ibid.,  Ifit  b.,  ix.  lOO,  JfHH. 
PunMpof.-lbid.  Puakqu.— Leveri?tt  (1677  >  in 
N,  Y.  IJoc.  Col,  Hi?tt„  xiri,  614,  ISBl  jriurt  lllc«:Jble 
in  MS).  PimquEpoif— Rawson  {I6i^)  qunted  by 
Drake.  ]nfl.  Chryn . .  1  * ,  3S36>  PunquApof .^Rawspn 
^1075)  In  Tmn!-.  Am.  Anttq.  Soc.,  n.  461, 1836. 

Punkie  (aIi?o  punhift  pnuk)-  A  minute 
gnat,  called  alao  gan^-fiy  or  midge  {Slmu- 
liumnocivum),  the  bite  of  which  produces 
an  intolerable  itching  and  smarting  sen- 
sation as  if  a  spark  of  fire  had  dropped 
upon  the  naked  skin.  These  winged 
atoms  are,  says  Loskiel,  "called  by  the 
[Lenape]  Indians  ponik,  or  'living 
ashes,  ^  from  their  being  so  small  that 
they  are  hardly  visible,  and  their  bite 
as  painful  as  the  burning  of  red-hot 
ashes. ' '  A nother  species  is  the  black  fly, 
so  well  known  as  the  scouive  of  travelers 
in  the  N.,  of  which  pest  Sir  Alexander 
Mackenzie  remarks  that  ''it  is  the  most 
tormenting  insect  of  its  kind  in  nature.'' 
Punhyj  or  punkie,  is  from  the  Dutch  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  jyiltnkU  pi. 
piknkin,  from  (by  vocalic  addition)  Len- 
ape pijink  or  pcmik,  short  for  pdnhis,  cog- 
nate with  Chippewa  plngosh,  Cree  pih- 
kusj  Abnaki  i>^ihx^,  etc.,  all  names  for  the 
sand-fly,  and  from  the  root  jo^nto,  plngw, 
fUkkw,  p^kWf  *to  be  pulverulent,'  ^ashes- 
like.'  (w.  K.G.) 

Funonakanit  A  Nauset  village  near 
Wellfleet,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  Some 
Praying  Indians  were  there  in  1764. 
Pononakanit.— Hist,  of  Eaatham  in  Mara.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  l8t  8.,  Yin,  159, 1802.  Pononakuiit— Bourne 
(1764),  ibid.,  i,  196. 1806. 

Puntlatih.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Baynes 
sd.  and  Puntlatsh  r.,  e.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.  In  1893  they  numbered  45; 
in  1896,  the  last  time  their  name  appears 


in  the  Canadian  Reports  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs, the  "Punt-ledge,  Sail-up-8un,  and 
Comoz"  numbered  69,  since  which  time 
they  have  apparently  been  classed  with 
the  Comox.  The  Puntlatsh  dialect  em- 
braces the  Puntlatsh,  Saamen,  and  Hwa- 
hwatl.  (j.  R.  s.) 

P'B'iitlato.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10. 
1889.  Puntlatsh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs. 
Brit  Col., 119b,  1884.  Punt-lodye.— Can.Ind.  Aff.for 
1898,  802. 1894. 

Panuk.    A   Yuit   Eskimo  village   on 
Punuk  id.,  e.  of  St  Lawrence  id.,  Bering 
ago    A.la8ka. 
PooBook.— Elliott,  Oar  Arct.  Prov.,  448, 1886. 

PnnxBiitawny  ( Lenape:  Punhsuteney, 
'gnat  town. '—Gerard).  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Six  Nations  of  New  York;  situated  on  Big 
Mahoning  cr. ,  in  Jefferson  co. ,  Pft. ,  in  1755. 
It  was  deserted  in  1758.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
BsohentowB.— Guss,  Hist.  Juniata  and  Susque- 
hanna Val.,  chap,  ii,  61, 1886.  Poaohattaiminf  .— 
Poet,  Jour.  (1768),  in  Pa.  Archives,  ni,  542,  1868, 
Pnaoksotonay.  — Quss,  op.  dt. 

Pimyeeitye  (Keresan :  'place  to  the 
west  on  the  bank  of  a  stream^ ) .  Formerly 
a  summer  village  of  the  Lagona  Indians 
(q.  v.),  now  a  i)ermanently  inhabited 
pueblo  of  that  tribe,  situated  3  m.  w.  of 
Laguna,  N.  Mex. 

PoB-yeest-ye.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr..  nr,  846.  1891.  Punyistyi.— m>dge.  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895.  Santa  Ana.— Pradt,  op.  cit 
(common  Spanish  name). 

PuTetnay.  A  former  Tigua  pueblo  on 
the  summit  of  the  round  mesa  of  Shiem- 
tuai,  or  Mesa  de  las  Padillas,  3  m.  n.  of 
Isleta,  N.  Mex.  According  to  tradition 
it  was  abandoned  on  account  of  witch- 
craft before  the  Spanish  discovery  of  New 
Mexico,  part  of  the  inhabitants  moving 
N.  w.,  the  remainder  settjins  at  Isleta, 
where  their  descendants  still  dwell.  Ac- 
cording to  Bandelier  it  probably  formed 
one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province  of 
Ti^ex,  visited  by  Coronado  m  1541.  If 
this  be  the  case  it  may  be  indentical  with 
the  Pura  of  Oftate  in  1598. 
Eyom  Tu-ay.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
m,  180, 1890:  IV,  282, 1892  (probably  a  misprint  of 
the  name  of  the  mesa) .  Para.— Columbus  Mem. 
Vol.,  166, 1898(misprint of  Oflate'e  Pura).  Poo-r«h- 
tfi-ai.— Lummis,  Man  Who  Married  the  Moon, 
ISO,  1894.  Pura.— Oliate  (1598}  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xvi. 
116,  1871  (probablv  identical).  Par-«  Tu-ay.— 
Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  282, 1892. 

Purifioaoidn.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Papago,  12  leagues  from  Agua  Esoon- 
dioa,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora  boundary, 
probably  in  a  s.  e.  direction;  visited  by 
Anzain  1774. — ^Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889. 

Purlsima  Ck)no6poi<$n.  The  eleventh 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California. 
Its  establishment  was  postponed  for  the 
same  reason  as  that  of  Santa  Barbara,  but 
on  Dec.  8,  1787,  the  formal  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  Lasuen  and  the  new 
mission  dedicated  to  La  Purfsima  Con- 
cepci6n.    Owing  to  its  being  the  rainy 
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seaaon  the  party  returned  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara and  work  was  not  be^un  until  the 
spring.  The  site  chosen,  wiuch  was  called 
by  the  natives  Algsacupf,  was  near  the 
present  town  of  Lompoc,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.  There  were  numerous  villages  in 
this  vicinity;  the  natives  were  intelligent 
and  industrious,  and  within  the  following 
twenty  years  nearly  all  the  population 
in  the  aistrict  had  been  baptized.  In 
1790  there  were  234  neophytes;  in  1800, 
959,  and  in  1804,  1,522,  the  highest  num- 
ber reached.  In  Uve  stock  this  was  one 
of  the  most  prosperous  missions  in  Cali- 
fornia, having  10,015  laige  stock  and 
10,042  small  stock  in  1810.  The  average 
crop  for  the  preceding  decade  was  3,300 
bushels.  Though  the  population  de- 
creased after  1804,  numbering  1,297  in 
1810,  and  1,127  in  1820,  the  material  pros- 
perity increased  till  aher  the  latter  date, 
and  the  cattle  continued  to  increase  until 
after  1830,  when  13,430  laige  stock  were 
reported.  The  first  church  erected  was  a 
very  crude  structure,  and  in  1802  a  better 
one,  of  adobe  roofed  with  tile,  was  com- 
pleted. This,  together  with  most  of  the 
other  buildingB,  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1812. 
After  this  a  new  site,  csdled  Amun  by 
the  natives,  5  or  6  m.  away  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  river,  was  selected,  and  here 
a  new  church  was  built,  being  finished  in 
1818.  In  1824  the  neophytes,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  those  at  Santa  In^,  revolted 
and  took  possession  of  the  mission,  but 
the  Others  were  not  molested,  and  the 
soldiers  and  their  families  were  allowed 
to  retire;  four  white  men  and  severeU 
Indians  however  were  killed.  An  expe- 
dition was  sent  down  from  Monterey,  and 
the  Indians,  who  in  the  meantime  had 
fortified  themselves  within  the  mission 
boildinjB^,  were  attacked  and  forced  to 
surrender,  after  a  battle  in  which  six  of 
them  were  killed  and  a  large  number 
wounded.  Several  Indians  were  con- 
demned to  death  for  the  killing  of  the 
white  noen,  and  others  imprisoned  or 
banished.  The  buildines  were  much 
damaged  during  the  trouble,  and  in  1825 
a  new  church  was  dedicated.  Five  years 
later  there  were  413  neophytes,  and  407 
in  1834.  Up  to  that  time  the  total  num- 
ber of  baptisms  was  3,232,  of  whom  1,492 
were  children.  In  1844  the  mission  was 
reported  as  without  property  or  agricul- 
tural land,  but  with  a  vineyard  and  about 
200  neophvtes.  Most  of  these  died  of 
smallpox  shortly  afterward.  In  1845  the 
mission  was  sold  for  $1,110.  The  build- 
ings were  deserted  and  allowed  to  decay, 
although  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
walls  is  still  standing.  In  1905  the  Land- 
marks Club  acquir^  possession  of  the 
buildings  and  the  immediate  ^unds, 
with  the   intention   of   preserving   the 


church  from  further  decay.  The  Indians 
of  this  neighborhood  belonsed  to  the 
Chumashan  linguistic  family  (^.  v.). 
See  also  California  Indians;  Mission  In- 
dians of  Ccdifomia;  Missions,     (a.  b.  l.) 

Pnrliima  Coaoepoidii  de  Aeuiia.  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  1731  on  San 
Antonio  r.,  about  1  m.  below  the  pret?ent 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de 
B^jar.  Prior  to  this  time  it  was  situated 
near  Angelina  r.,  in  b.  Texas,  and  was 
known  as  La  Pur/sima  Concepci6n  de 
los  Ainai  (q.  v.).  Pop.  207  in  1762,  the 
number  of  baptisms  navine  been  792; 
it  had  also  600  cattle,  300  horses,  and 
2,200  sheep.  In  1785  the  population  was 
only  71,  and  in  1793,  51.  It  ceased  to 
exist  as  an  independent  mission  before 
the  close  of  the  century.  In  1785  it  was 
said  to  have  the  best  church  in  the  prov- 
ince, being  valued,  with  other  property, 
at  $35,000.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

Purfsima  Conoapcidn  de  lot  Ainai.  A 
mission  established  in  July  1716  among 
the  Hasinai,  near  Angelina  r..  9  leagues 
from  San  Fmncisco  de  los  Necnes,  Texas. 
It  was  abandoned  during  the  French- 
Spanish  hostilities  of  1719,  when  the  mis- 
sion pro|)erty  was  destroyed  by  the  In- 
dians. In  Aug.  1721  it  was  reestablished 
with  400  Indians,  and  new  buildings  were 
erected.  It  was  transferred  to  &n  An- 
tonio r.  in  1731,  becoming  known  as  La 
Purfsima  Concepci6n  de  Acufia  (q.  v.). 
The  designation  of  this  mission  as  ''Pu- 
rfsima Concepci6n  de  los  Asinais"  came 
from  a  miscopy  of  the  word  **Ainai''  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafla,  xxvii,  fol.  163. 
See  Bolton  in  Texas  Hist.  Quar.,  xi,  no. 
4,  259,  note  5,  1908;  Garrisbn,  Texas,  50, 
1903;  and  Bancroft  cited  below,  (h.  e.  b.) 
Ia  Ckmoepoioa.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  614, 
625,1886.  Purltima  Coaoepoioa.—Ibid.,  614.  Por^ 
■iaaa  Oonoepoioa  de  lot  Atinait. — Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafla,  XXVII.  fol.  163.  MS.  compiled  ca.  1791. 

Puratea.  A  former  villase,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Pathee  Paho.    See  Pashipaho, 

Tu9hmtLtaJiak(Apitshim-alhiaha,  Hhe sap- 
line  is  ready,  or  finished,  for  him.' — 
Halbert).  A  noted  Choctaw,  of  unknown 
ancestry,  bom  on  the  e.  bank  of  Noxuba 
cr.  in  Noxubee  co.,  Miss.,  in  1764;  died  at 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  Dec.  24, 1824.  Before 
he  was  20  years  of  age  he  distinguished 
himself  inan  ex  ^editiona^inst  theOsage, 
w.  of  the  Mississippi.  The  boy  disap- 
peared early  in  a  conflict  that  lasted  all 
day,  and  on  rejoining  the  Choctaw  war- 
riors was  jeered  at  and  accused  of  coward- 
ice, whereon  Pushmataha  replied,  "Let 
those  laugh  who  can  show  more  scalps 
than  I  can,"  forthwith  producing  five 
scalps,  which  he  threw  upon  the  ground — 
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the  result  of  a  single-handed  onslaught 
on  the  enemy' 8  rear.  This  incident  gained 
for  him  the  name  *' Eagle"  and  won  for 
him  a  chieftaincy ;  later  he  became  min^ 
of  the  Oklahannali  or  Six  Towns  dis- 
trict of  the  Choctaw,  and  exercised  much 
influence  in  promoting  friendly  relations 
with  the  whites.  A 1  though  generally  vic- 
torious, Pushmataha's  war  party  on  one 
occasion  was  attacked  by  a  number  of 
Cherokee  and  defeated.  He  is  said  to 
have  moved  into  the  present  Texas,  then 
Spanish  territory,  where  he  lived  several 
years,  adding  to  his  reputation  for  prow- 
ess, on  one  occasion  going  aloneatni^ht  to 
a  Tonaqua  (Tawakoni?!  village,  killing 
seven  men  with  his  own  hand,  and  setting 
fire  to  several  houses.  During  tlie  next 
two  years  he  made  three  more  expeditions 
against  the  same  people,  adding  eight 
scalps  to  his  trophies.  When  Tecumseh 
Tisited  the  Choctaw  in  1811  to  i>er8uade 
them  to  join  in  an  uprising  against  the 
Americans,  Pushmataha  strongly  opposed 
the  movement,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  the  Shawnee  chief's 
mission  among  this  tribe  failed.  During 
the  War  of  1812  most  of  the  Choctaw  be- 
came friendly  to  the  United  States  through 
the  opposition  of  Pushmataha  and  John 
Pitchlynn  to  a  neutral  course,  Pushmataha 
being  alleged  to  have  said,  on  the  last  day 
of  a  ten  days'  council:  **The  Creeks  were 
once  our  friends.  They  have  joined  the 
English  and  we  must  now  follow  different 
trails.  When  our  fathers  took  the  hand 
of  Washington,  they  told  him  the  Choctaw 
would  always  be  friends  of  his  nation, 
and  Pushmataha  can  not  be  false  to  their 
promises.  I  am  now  ready  to  fight  against 
both  the  English  and  the  Creeks.'^  He 
was  at  the  head  of  500  warriors  during 
the  war,  engaging  in  24  fights  and  serving 
under  Jackson's  eye  in  the  Pensacola 
campaign.  In  1813,  with  about  150  Choc- 
taw warriors,  he  joined  Gen.  Claiborne 
and  distinguished  himself  in  the  attack 
and  defeat  of  the  Creeks  under  Weather- 
ford  at  Kantchati,  or  Hol^  Ground,  on 
Alabama  r. ,  Ala.  While  aiding  the  United 
States  troops  he  was  so  rigid  in  his  disci- 
pline that  he  soon  succeeded  in  convert- 
ing his  wild  warriors  into  efficient  soldiers, 
while  for  his  energy  in  fighting  the  Creeks 
and  Seminole  hebecame  popularly  known 
to  the  whites  as  "The  inaian  General." 
Pushmataha  signed  the  treaties  of  Nov.  16, 
1805;  Oct  24,  1816;  and  Oct  18,  1820. 
In  negotiating  the  last  treaty,  at  Doak's 
Stand,  "he  displayed  much  diplomacy 
and  showed  a  business  capacity  equal  to 
that  of  Gen.  Jackson,  against  whom  he 
was  pitted,  in  driving  a  sharp  bargain." 
In  1824  he  went  to  Washington  to  nego- 
tiate another  treaty  in  behalf  of  his  tribe. 
Following  a  brief  visit  to  Lafayette,  then 
at  the  capital,  Pushmataha  became  ill  and 


died  within  24  hoars.  In  accordance 
with  his  request  he  was  buried  with  mili- 
tary honors,  a  procession  of  2,000  persons, 
military  and  civilian,  accompanied  by 
President  Jackson,  following  his  remains 
to  Congressional  Cemetery.  A  shaft  bear- 
ing the  following  inscriptions  was  erected 
over  his  grave:  'Pushmataha  a  Choctaw 
chief  lies  here.  This  monument  to  his 
memory  is  erected  by  his  brother  chiefe 
who  were  associated  with  him  in  a  dele- 
gation from  their  nation,  in  the  vear  1824, 
to  the  Greneral  Government  of  the  United 
States."  " Push-ma-taha  was  a  warrior 
of  great  distinction — He  was  wise  in  coun- 
cil—eloquent in  an  extraordinary  degree, 
and  on  all  occasions,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, the  white  man's  friend." 
**He  died  in  Washington,  on  the  24th  of 
December,  1824,  of  the  croup,  in  the  60th 
year  of  his  age."  Greneral  Jackson  fre- 
quently expressed  the  opinion  that  Push- 
mataha was  the  greatest  and  the  bravest 
Indian  he  had  ever  known,  and  John 
Randolph  of  Roanoke,  in  pronouncinff  a 
euloffy  on  him  in  the  Senate,  uttered  the 
woroB  regarding  his  wisdom,  his  elo- 
quence, and  his  friendship  for  the  whites 
tnat  afterward  were  inscribed  on  his 
monument  There  is  good  reason  to  be- 
lieve, however,  that  much  of  Pushma- 
taha's reputation  for  eloquence  was  due 
in  no  small  part  to  his  interpreters.  He 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  education  of 
his  people,  and  it  is  said  devoted  $2,000 
of  his  annuity  for  fifteen  years  toward  the 
support  of  the  Choctaw  school  system. 
As  mingoof  the  Oklahannali,  Pushmataha 
was  succeeded  by  Nittakechi,  **  Day-pro- 
longer. 'j  Several  portraits  of  Pushma- 
taha ai^  extant,  including  one  in  the 
Redwood  Library  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  one 
in  possession  of  Gov.  McCurtin  at  Kin t a, 
Okla.  (which  was  formerljr  in  the  Ghoc- 
taw  capitol),  and  another  in  a  WaBhing- 
ton  restaurant  The  first  portrait,  painted 
by  C.  B.  King  at  Washington  in  1824, 
shortly  before  Pushmataha's  death,  was 
burned  in  the  Smithsonian  fire  of  1865. 
Consult  Lanman,  Recollections  of  Curious 
Characters,  1881;  McKenney  an'd  Hall, 
Indian  Tribes,  1854;  Halbert  in  Trans. 
Ala.  Hist  Soc.,  ii,  107-119,  1898,  and 
authorities  therein  cited;  Lincecum  in 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  ix,  115,  1906. 

Puikita.    See  Busk, 

Pusnne  (Pu-su^-ne),  A  former  Nishi- 
nam  settlement  near  Barnard  slough,  be- 
tween American  and  Sacramento  rs.,  Cal. 
The  name,  in  the  form  Pujunan  (g.  v. ), 
was  adopted  by  Powell  for  the  family 
designation  of  the  Maidu.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 
Pooftoonat.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22, 1874. 
Pujoni.— Hale,  Ethnog. and  Philol.,631. 1846.  Pim- 
joni.— Powell  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  687, 1877 
(misprint).  Puihune.— Sutter  (1847)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  450.  1874.  Pu-tu'-na.^ 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  in,  316,  1877. 
Pu-stt'-ne.— R.  B.  Dixon,  inl'n,  1905.    PoihoiM. — 
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Hale,  op.  cit,  222.  Puiliiimia.— Eeane  in  Stan- 
ford, Oompend.,  632,  1878.  Tnshune.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  u,  20, 1848  (misprint). 

Putiay.  A  former  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
hoiltecan^met  on  the  roadiFom  Coahuila 
to  the  Texas  country.— Maseanet  (1690) 
in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. 

Pntdiamin,  Pntehimon.    See  Persimmon. 

Patetemini  ('sweat  lip',  'upper  lip'). 
A  Yanktonai  Sioux  band  of  the  Hunt- 
patina  division,  formerly  occupying  an 
earth-lodge  village  on  James  r.,  S.  Dak. 
SrifkiasOooMband.— Haye8(1879)in  Ind.  Aff.Rep., 
317.  1886  (named  from  chief).  lUr-a-bo-das.— 
Ibid.  Maza-bomdo.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
as,  1897  (-'drifting  gooee'). 

Paakong.  One  of  the  War-god  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Kikoi  vinwd.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
584, 1900  {iffin-wA" '  clan ' ). 

Puintthiwann.    A  former  Taquina  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Pr-u-f  ei-wa'-fia.— Doisey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ra,  229, 1890. 

Fayallap.  An  important  Salish  tribe 
on  Puyallup  r.  and  Commencement  bay, 
w.  WasL  According  to  Gibbs,  their  desig- 
nation is  the  Nisqualli  name  for  the  moutn 
of  Puyallup  r.,  but  Evans  (Bancroft,  Hist. 
Wash.,  66,  1890)  says  the  name  means 
'shadow,'  from  the  dense  shade  of  its 
forests.  By  treaty  at  Medicine  creek. 
Wash.,  Dec  26,  1854,  the  Puyallup  and 
other  trib€«  at  the  head  of  Puget  sd. 
ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  agreed  to  go  upon  a  reservation  set 
apart  for  them  on  the  sound  near  She- 
nahnam  cr.,  Waah.  In  1901  there  were 
536  on  Puyallup  res..  Wash. ;  in  1909, 469. 
^Niskap, 

PM^lUpaw-mioh.— Starling  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep..  171, 
18S2.  Pieanipaliah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  Vl, 
^,  1857  (misprint).  PnalUp.— Lfme  in  Ind.  AfT. 
Bep.,  162, 1850.  PuallipamiaH.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc  &2,  81st  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  178.  1860.  PnaUi- 
paw^dik— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170,  1862. 
roaHiia.— Ibid.  Pugallipamiah.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Trlb."?,  V,  701,  1856:  Pngallup.— Sterrett  in  Sen. 
Ex.  i>oc  26.  S4th  €k>ng.,  1st  sess.,  65.  1866  (mis- 
print).  PiriAle.— Halejn  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi. 


za.  184A. 


__, ,   -Ford  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87. 

Mth  Cong..  Scfsess..  94. 1857.    Payallup.— Treaty  of 
1^  in  U.  S.  Indian  Treaties,  661, 18^.    Puyallup- 


-i.-GIbb8  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  l,  178, 1877. 

PBTaUup-amiiah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  486, 
1^.  Puyaldp.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi. 
IxxxvlL,  1896. 

Pnyoone.  A  former village^resumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, Ban  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Fanner,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Pnye  (Tewa:  Pw-ye^,  'assembling  place 
of  cottontail  rabbits.'— J.  P.  Harring- 
ton). A  large  ruined  pueblo  of  worked 
blocks  of  tu^  on  a  mesa  about  10  m. 
^'  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  a  mile  s.  of 
^ta  Clara  canyon,  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  Rio  Arriba, 
Sandoval,  and  Santa  F6  cos.,  N.  Mex. 
Along  the  southern  face  of  the  mesa, 
extending  for  many  hundreds  of  yards, 
is  a  series  of  cliff-dwellings  or  cavate 
lodges  excavated  in  the  tufa,  and  formerly 
provided  with  porches  or  shelters,  the 


roof-beams  of  which  were  set  in  holes  in 
the  wall  of  the  cliff.  The  pueblo  and  the 
cliff-dwellings  are  attributed  to  certain 
clans  of  the  Tewa,  and  the  cliff-dwellings 
have  been  occupied  in  part  at  least  during 
the  historical  period,  although  they  are 
doubtless  of  prehistoric  orinn.  See  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxiv,  1891;  Bandelier  (1) 
Delight  Makers,  377,  1890,  (2)  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  nr,  67,  1892;  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  649.  1904,  (2)  in  Bull. 
32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906,  (3)  in  Out  West,  xxxi, 
693,  1909.  See  Shufinne. 
Fygmiet.  See  Popular  Fallacies, 
Pyquang  ( from  pauquirauke, '  clear  land, ' 
'open  country.' — Trumbull).  A  former 
villace,  subject  to  the  Mattabesec,  near 
Wethersfield,  Conn. 

Ffcuquiauf  —  tlubtmtii  (lepu)  in  Mils?,  lli^r.  Soc. 
Toll.,  2d  K.,  VI,  mi,  \S\b.  PaoqwoE— Kenaall, 
Tmv.,i,gJ,  IWJ,  Fequeac.— Tbifl  Pioui^.—FiiiLd. 
MMdlesejt  Cix,  Sth,  mw.  Piquaug— Kendall,  op. 
<iL,uHl.  Pifluiag.— IbW.  Fyqa*ag  "Dt>f?.  eUt?d  by 
T  mm  bu  ]  1 ,  1  n  i1 ,  N  ft  tue^  Corui . .  4H,  IB*^  1 .  Fy quae.— 
Ibid.  Pyqanu*.— Trumbiin.  Coun,.  I.  40.  ilia 
Weatb^nfield  Indiuu— FJ«M,  Middlesex  Co.,  S&, 

Pyrlte,  or  Iron  pyritea.  The  glisten- 
ing yellow  crystals  of  disulphid  of  iron, 
sometimes  called  ** fool's  gold,"  occur- 
ring plentifully  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  The  crystals,  which  present  a 
handsome  appearance^  were  occasionally 
employed  by  the  Indians  for  ornaments 
ana  amulets,  and  are  found  now  and  then 
in  the  kit  of  the  medicine-man.  They 
were  also  used  in  connection  with  stone 
as  strike-a-lights.    See  Iron.    (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Pythagoreani.  A  name  applied  by  La- 
hontan  to  certain  Indians  he  claimed  to 
have  met  on  his  **Long"  r.  Probably 
imaginarv,  although  Barcia  refers  to  them 
apparently  in  good  faith. 
PitagorieleBa.— Lahontan.  Nout.  Voy.,  i,  168, 1708 
( French  form ) .  Pitagorioos.  ^Barcia,  Bnsayo,  292, 
1728  (Span.  form).  Pythacoreana.  —  Lahontan, 
NewVoy.,1, 121, 1703. 

Qtailertetang  (Khai-ler'te^'tang).  Am- 
azons of  Central  Eskimo  mvthology. 
They  have  no  men  among  them,  but 
masked  figures  of  them  mate  the  couples 
in  a  Satumalian  festival. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  605,  640, 1888. 

QfttiiViiak  ^  Q'dnileUaq).  An  ancestor  of 
a  Nakomgilisala  gens,  after  whom  the 
gens  itself  was  sometimes  called. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitt,  pt  5,  131, 1887. 

dnabang  (said  to  be  contracted  from 
MsquabaugyOrMsquapaug,  *  red  (or  bloody) 
pond').  A  tribe  or  band,  probably  of 
the  Nipmuc  group,  formerly  living  in 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.  Their  principal 
village,  near  the  site  of  Brookfield,  bore 
their  name.  They  joined  the  revolt  un- 
der King  Philip  in  1675,  abandoned  their 
territory,  and  never  returned. 
Quabaag.— Pynchon  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. 
IV,  616,1854.  Ouabaconk.— Writer  {ca.  1661 )  quoted 
by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  98, 1848.  Quabaae.— 
Gookln  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc.,n,4e0,l~*- 
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QoabMiid.— Eliot  (1661)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  8d 
s.,  IV,  li26, 18S4.  OiuklwkaU.— Record  of  1661  quoted 
by  Drake.  Bk.  Inda.,  bk.  2,  100.  1848.    aaabaof.— 


writerof  1676quoted  by  Drake.  Ind.Chroxi^  54, 1886. 
QnabAquiok.— Dunster  {ca.  1648)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll. ,  4th  8.,  1,252, 1852.  Ooabaucs.— Oookin  (1674), 
Ibid..  1st  tf.,  h  160, 1806.    attabaiik.^MaiM>a  (1661) 

atioted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  2,  100,  IMS, 
ii*bo»c.— Dmke,  InJ,  ChrttD.,  129.  1886,  Qu*- 
boafh.— CortlaDcl  (liaS)  in  N.  Y.  D<ic,  aJ.  Hist.. 
III.  562,  1S:>3.  ftuaboff.— rmike,  Ind.  Chron..  f*, 
1B36.  Quiboug.— Writer  of  UiTrnauoled  by  Drake, 
ibid.,  T26.  ftu*wbftuff  —  U".  to  i  mb  \  Jii  Miu»,  Hl«t. 
Sou,  Qi  11 .  J  t  h  /- . ,  V 1 1 H  d76,  1  b€a.  ifttt* wbawf ,— W  ril  er 
Of  1C7S  quoted  by  Dm!t«,  I«a.  f'bron,,  ly,  L*^. 
daawpaug.— Wiliinim^  (li>7it]  In  Mjri.>^.  Uit>r.  s^h'. 
Coll.,  4tb  B.,  VI.  31U,  1)^.  ttneUiig.-Hini  kley 
(1676).  ibid.j  V,  1,  1852.  Quoboaf.— HutcbinAOii 
(ca.ieSOj .  ibid,,  Istn.,  J.  IBO,  m)^.  ftoobop,— Ibid,, 
77.  8%iii.bM«.~T€  en  p]  e '  1  uott < J  b y  K  i  II 11 1  ci  1 1 1 .  J  iid. 
NameK,  »9, 1905,  SqumbaM.— M « i  H ,  m  n  p,  i  o  H  ti  m- 
phreyA.  Aoet..  1730  inii?;pnm).  Bqumbiiif,— ^Tem- 
ple, op.  rit.  S^iutbfcuffB— IbJil.  &quaboaff.— Pii^lne 
( en,  nw)  ill  >la^.  H ii^x .  fitoc . C*ill..  1  st s. .  i,  llfi,  ISOti. 
fiquabof .— Nitholwii  (lG^}in K.  Y. Dw. Col. Hist., 
J  n  1 562, 1 85,^},  EquApftuke .  — Tt  ■  mpj  t!  q  noted  by  K  In- 
nicott.  Ind.  Niime*.  S9,  1905.  WAbuffe.— (Jookln 
(lh"77)  In  Trans.  Ann  AutSq.  Scjr.,  ii,  4*;?,  mn. 

ftuaclccoliowaon.  xi  village  of  the  Tow- 
hatan  confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank 
of  Mattapony  r.,  in  King  William  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,repr.  1819. 
dnacoihatohee.  A  former  Cfherokee  set- 
tlement in  the  n.  w.  part  of  Pickens  co., 
S.  C. ;  destroyed  during  the  Revolution- 
ary war. 


daahatika.  A  small  Piman  tribe, 
closely  allied  to  the  Pima,  of  whom  they 
are  an  offshoot  and  with  whonEi  they  still 
intermarry  to  some  extent.  They  live 
in  the  desert  of  s.  Arizona  50  m.  s.  of  the 
Gila  r.,  speak  a  dialect  slightly  different 
from  that  of  the  Pima,  and  subsist  by 
agriculture.  They  manufacture  better 
pottery  than  that  of  their  congeners,  and 
are  said  to  have  introduced  cattle  among 
the  Pima  from  the  Mexicans  about  1820. 
They  formerly  made  arrows  of  yucca 
stalks  which  they  bartered  to  their  neigh- 
bors. It  is  said  that  about  the  be^nmng 
of  the  18th  century  the  Quahatika  oc- 
cupied with  the  Pima  the  village  of  Aqui- 
tun  (AJmchini.  *  creek  mouth'),  w.  of 
Picacho,  on  tne  border  of  the  sink  of 
Santa  Cruz  r..  but  abandoned  it  about 
1800.  Their  chief  settlement  is  Quijotoa. 
Kohitk.— Curtis.  Am.  Ind..  ii,  112,  1906  (Papa»> 
name).  Kwabadk'.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
passim,  1908.  Kwobatk.— Hrdli6ka  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VIII,  89. 1906  (proper  name,  origiuallv  the  name 
of  their  TilWe}.  Qahatlka.-Oirns,  op.  cit. 
(luarities.— Hrdlieka,  op.  cit  (local  name). 

dnahang.    See  Qwihog, 

duahmsit.  A  village,  probably  Nipmuc, 
perhaps  identical  with  Quantisset,  whose 
warriors  were  with  other  hostile  Indians 
in  1675  at  Manexit,  n.  e.  Conn. — Quana- 
paug  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
s.,  VI,  205,  1800. 

dnahog.  A  name  in  use  in  New  Eng- 
land for  the  round  or  hard  clam  ( Venus 
mercenaria);  spelt  also  quahaua.  This 
word  is  probably  a  redaction  ot  poquaCir 


hock  in  the  Narraganset,  the  same  as  po- 
quakoc  in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Al- 
ffonquian,  the  Indian  name  for  this  shell- 
fish. The  last  half  of  the  word  has  sur- 
vived in  English,  while  in  Nantucket  the 
first  part  has  come  down  as  pooqtuiw. 
The  word  appears  also  as  cohogj  and  even 
in  the  truncated  form  hog^  As  a  place 
name  it  appears  in  Quogue,  a  village  in 
Suffolk  CO.,  N.Y.  (a.  p.  c.) 

dnaiapen.    See  Magnus, 

duaitso.  A  Salish  division  on  the  coast 
of  Washington,  n.  of  the  Quinaielt,  of 
which  tribe  they  are  probablv  a  part 
In  the  time  of  Lewis  and  CUurk  (1806) 
they  numbered  250,  in  18  houses.  In 
1909  there  were  62,  under  the  Puyallup 
school  superintendency,  Wash. 
KAiohea-wUt— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  (Ma- 
kah  name).  Kweet.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  254.  1877. 
Kwdita-bil.— Gibbs,  op.  cit.  Kwetio.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi.  Ixxxviil.  1896.  L6h-whilse.— 
Gibbs,  op.  cit.  (Makah  name).  <luai'tio.— Swan. 
N.  W.  Coast.  211, 1857.  aae«U.— Simmons  in  lud. 
Air.  Rep.,  238,  1858.  aneet-see.— Ind.  All.  Rep.. 
180,  1907  (alternative  form).  <ln«hts.— Ford  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  341.  1858.  OniMtsot.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Bxped.,  ii,  474,  1814.  auits.— Ind. 
All.  Rep.,  61,  1872.  (luoitaaos.— Kelley,  Oregon 
68, 1880. 

dnakert.    See  English  influence, 

dnalaon.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  in  1598 
as  the  second  pueblo  of  the  province  of 
Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  traveling  northward.  It 
was  the  most  southerly  of  the  Piro  set^ 
tlements  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
being  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Black 
mesa,  on  or  near  the  site  of  San  Marcial, 
N.  Mex.  Trenaquel  was  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Piro  villa^zes  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  river.  Consult  OfXate  ( 1598)  in  Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  115,  250,  1871;  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Pftpers,  iii,  131, 1890;  rv,  252, 
1892.  (f.  w.  H.) 

dualatohee  ( correct  form  unknown ) .  A 
former  Cherokee  town  on  the  headwaters 
of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Ga.  Another  settle- 
ment of  the  same  name  was  situated  on 
Keowee  r.,  S.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  529,  1900. 

Qnalatohe.— Bartram,  Travels,  872, 1702  (given  as 
on  Flint  r.). 

dnalla  (Kwa^U,  Cherokee  pronunciation 
of  **  Polly",  from  an  old  woman  who  for- 
merly lived  near  by) .  The  former  agency 
of  the  East  Cherokee  and  now  a  P.  0.  sta- 
tion, just  outside  the  reservation,  on  a 
branch  of  Soco  cr.,  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  526, 1900. 
KwalAa'yl— Mooney,  op.  dt.  (-'PoUy's  place'). 
QuaUatown.— Ibid. 

dnamaih.    See  Camas, 

dnamiohan.  A  Salish  tribe  in  Cowi- 
tchin  vallev,  s.  e.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking 
the  Cowicnan  dialect;  pop.  300  m  1901. 
260  in  1909. 

Kwaw-ma-chin.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.  808.  1879.  QiUk- 
miohan.— Ibid.,  pt.  11,164,1901.  Zudbnitsan.— Boas, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  lfe7. 

dnamiflh.    See  Camas. 

dnana.    See  Parker^  Qwsna, 
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Qnananehit    See  NanurUenoo. 

duaatasrao.  The  tribal  name  given  in 
1728  for  an  Indian  woman  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  The  only  clue 
to  her  tribe's  affiliation  is  that  she  was 
married  to  a  Pazac  or  a  Patzau  (Valero 
Entierros,  1728,  port  87,  MS. )    (  h.  b.  b.  ) 

daanankannt.    See  Quinney. 

dnane.  Given  by  Kane  (Wand,  in  N. 
A.,  app.,  1859)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  at 
C.  Scott,  N.  w.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  but 
Boas  explains  it  as  merely  the  native 
name  for  the  cape.  The  people  included 
under  the  designation,  said  to  number 
260,  mast  have  been  part  of  the  Nakom- 
gilisala,  (j.  k.  s.) 

daanmngna.  A  Chumashan  village  w. 
of  Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1642.  In  the 
Mofioz  MS.  this  name  is  given,  but  in  the 
Oabrillo  narration  (Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  181, 1857)  the  name  is  divided,  prob- 
ably erroneously,  and  stands  for  two 
towns,  Quanmu  and  Gua. 

Qaanquiz.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  as  a 
poeblo  of  New  Mexico  in  1598.  It  was 
doubtless  situated  in  the  Salinas,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ab6,  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  in  all  probability  belonged  to  the 
Tigua  or  the  Piro. 

ftniiaqiil«.-Oflate  (1698)  In  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  118. 
187L  Zouqnis.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  164. 1898 
(misprint). 

daantiuet.  A  Nipmuc  village,  about 
1675,  on  Thompson  hill,  Quinebaug  r., 
near  Thompson,  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
The  ruins  of  an  **old  Indian  fort"  stood 
on  this  hill  in  1727. 

JBtnitimet.  — Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  x,  41,  1901. 
OBtttijick.— Quanapaug  (1676)  in  Man.  Hiat.  Soc. 
Coll..  l9t  8..  VI,  207,  1800.  4ttaatlaset.— Gookin 
1674).  ibid:,  i.  190,  1806.  Qn^utiUMt.— Eliot 
qooted  by  Trumball,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  61,  1881. 
Q»&tiak«.~MaM.  Rec.  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ibid. 
Qutiadk.— Ibid.  aiiinetas'Mt.~TrumbuU,  ibid., 
61. 1881. 

dnapa.  A  former  GabrielefKo  village 
in  Encino  or  San  Fernando  vallev,  Los 
Angeles  co.,  Cal.— Padre  Santa  Maria 
(1796)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,i,  563, 

looo. 

<Uapaw  (from  Ugdkhpa,  'downstream 
people*).  A  southwestern  Siouan  tribe, 
forming  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  the 
Dhegiha  group  of  Dorsey.  At  the  time  of 
separation  the  Quapaw  are  supposed  to 
bave  gone  down  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
Oinaha  group,  including  the  Omaha, 
Kansa,  Ponca,  and  Osage,  up  the  Missouri. 
There  is  und  oubtedl  y  a  close  linguistic  and 
ethnic  relation  between  the  Quapaw  and 
the  other  four  tribes.  The  recorded  his- 
tory of  this  tribe  is  commonly  supposed  to 
•^n  with  the  chronicles  of'De Soto's  ex- 
pedition (153^-43).  In  the  relation  of 
we  Gentleman  of  Elvas  and  that  of 
Biedma,  they  or  their  chief  band  are 
mentioned  underthe  name  Pacaha,  and  in 
^t  by  Gardlasso  de  la  Vega  under  the 


name  Capaha,  the  latter  being  nearer  the 
true  pronunciation,  thouj^h  the  author 
wrote  only  from  information  and  manu- 
scripts furnished,  while  the  former  two 
were  members  of  the  expedition.  The 
people  of  the  tribe,  or  rather  of  one  portion 
or  division  of  it,  were  found  in  a  strongly 
fortified  village,  which  one  of  the  chron- 
iclers, probably  with  some  exaggeration, 
describee  as  "very  great,  walled,  ana 
beset  with  towers."  He  adds:  "Manv 
loopholes  were  in  the  towers  and  wall 
...  a  great  lake  came  near  unto  the 
wall,  and  it  entered  into  a  ditch  that 
went  round  about  the  town,  wanting  but 
little  to  environ  it  around.  From  the 
lake- to  the  great  river  rMiesissippi]  was 
made  a  weir  by  which  tne  fish  came  into 
if'  (French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  pt.  2,  172, 
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1850).  He  further  says:  **And  in  the 
town  was  g^eat  store  of  old  maize  and 
great  quantity  of  new  in  the  fields  [the 
date  was  June  19].  Within  a  league 
were  great  towns,  all  walled."  Their 
villaj^e  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, N.  of  Arkansas  r.,  within  the  limits 
of  tne  present  Arkansas,  probably  in  Phil- 
lips CO.  There  are  archeological  remains 
and  local  conditions  in  this  county  which 
suit  exactly  the  description  of  Pacaha:  the 
lake  on  one  side,  Mississippi  r.  on  the  other, 
the  connecting  channel,  and  the  island 
near  by.  There  is,  it  is  true,  a  locality  in 
Crittenden  co.  where  the  ancient  works, 
lake,  channel,  river,  and  island  are  ail 
found,  but  this  locality  does  not  agree  so 
well  with  the  narration.  The  statement 
by  early  French  explorers,  who  found 
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them  below  the  mouth  of  St  Francis  r.. 
that  they  had  removed  from  their  old 
town,  where  the  outworks  were  still  to  be 
seen,  a  short  distance  to  the  n.,  indicates 
that  theyhad  been  in  that  region  for  many 
years.  Their  traditional  history  seems  to 
have  a  substantial  basis.  Father  Gravier, 
in  the  description  of  his  voyage  down 
the  Mississippi  in  1700,  remarks  (Shea's 
trans.,  120,  1861)  that  Wabash  and  lower 
Ohio  rs.  were  called  by  the  Illinois  and 
Miami  the  river  of  the  Akansea  (Qua- 
paw),  because  the  Akansea  formerly 
dwelt  on  their  banks.  Three  branches 
were  assigned  to  it,  one  of  them  coming 
from  the  n.  w.  and  passine  behind  the 
country  of  the  Miami,  called  the  river 
St  Joseph,  "which  the  Indians  call 
properly    Ouabachci.'*      The    Quapaw 
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are  known  historically  and  from  other, 
evidence  to  have  been  mound  builders, 
and  also  builders  of  mounds  of  a  given 
type.  A  mound  group  containing  mounds 
of  this  type  is  found  in  s.  w.  Indiana  on 
the  Ohio  near  its  junction  with  the  Wa- 
bash; and  further,  there  is  a  map  of  the 
War  Department  showing  the  territory 
claimed  oy  the  Quapaw,  which  borders 
the  Ohio  from  this  point  downward. 
Dorsey  found  traditions  among  the  tribes 
composing  his  Dhegiha  group  asserting  a 
former  residence  e.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
the  separation  of  the  Quapaw  from  the 
other  tribes,  apparently  in  s.  Illinois,  the 
former  going  down  the  Mississippi  and  the 
other  tribes  up  Missouri  r.,  whence  the 
names  Quapaw  ( Ugdkhpa)^  'those  going 
downstream  or  with  the  current,'  and 


Omaha,  '  those  going  upstream  or  against 
the  current.'  Whether  the  Akansea  of 
the  tradition  include  also  the  other  tribes 
of  the  Dhegiha  is  uncertain. 

It  was  not  until  about  130  years  after  De 
Soto's  visit,  when  the  French  began  to 
venture  down  the  Mississippi,  that  the 
Quapaw  again  appear  in  nistorv,  and 
then  under  the  name  Akansea.  The  first 
French  explorer  who  reached  their  coun- 
try was  the  missionary  Marquette,  who  ar- 
rived at  the  village  of  the  Akansea  in  June 
^673,  accompanied  by  Joliet.  On  his  au- 
to^ph  map  (Shea,  Discov.  and  £xpl. 
Miss.,  1852)  the  name  Papikaha,  appar- 
ently on  Arkansas  r.  some  distance  above 
its  mouth,  is  a  form  of  Quapaw;  but  Akan- 
sea, on  the  B.  bank  of  the  Mississippi, 
apparently  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ar- 
kansas, must  have  been  another  Quapaw 
villajje,  not  the  one  visited  by  Marquette, 
which  was  on  the  opposite  side,  as 
Gravier  found  them  on  the  w.  side 
and  said  that  he  '^cabined  a  league  lower 
down,  half  a  league  from  the  old  village 
of  the  Akansea,  where  they  formerly 
received  the  late  Father  Marquette,  and 
which  is  discernible  now  only  by  the  old 
outworks,  there  being  no  cabins  left" 
( Shea,  Early  Voy . ,  1 26,  1 861 ) .  Biedma, 
one  of  the  chroniclers  of  De  Soto's  expe- 
dition, says  that  a  village  on  the  e.  bank 
was  tributary  **like  many  others"  te  the 
sovereign  of  Pacaha.  La  Salle  (1682) 
found  three  villages  of  the  tribe  along  the 
Mississippi  r.,  one  on  the  w.  bank,  the 
next  8  leagues  below  on  the  s.  bank,  and 
another  6  leagues  below  on  the  w.  bank 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas  r.  This 
order  is  given  in  describing  the  descent 
andascentof  the  stream.  Tonti  mentions 
as  Akansea  villages  Kappa  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  Toyengan  JToriman,  and  Osoto- 
ny  inland  (French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  i,  60, 
1846).  La  M^tairie,  La  Salle's  notary,  in 
his  expedition' down  the  Mississippi  in 
1682,  mentions  the  Akansea  villages  aa 
follows:  "On  the  12th  of  March  we  ar- 
rived at  the  Kapaha  village,  on  the  Arkan- 
sas. Having  established  a  peace  there 
and  taken  possession,  we  passed  on  the 
16th  another  of  their  villages  situated  on 
the  border  of  their  river,  and  also  two 
others  farther  off  in  the  depth  of  the 
forest,  and  arrived  at  that  of  Imaha,  the 
largest  village  of  this  nation"  (French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  ii,  21,  1875).  In 
July,  1687,  2  of  their  villages  were,  accord- 
ing te  Joutel,  on  Arkansas  r.,  the  others 
being  on  the  Mississippi.  St  Cosme,  who 
descended  the  Mississippi  with  Tonti  in 
1698,  found  the  tribe,  or  at  least  2  of  the 
villages,  decimated  by  war  and  small- 
pox, the  disease  having  destroyed  **all 
the  children  and  a  great  part  of  the 
women."  He  estimated  the  men  of  the 
2  villages  at  100.    De  1' Isle's  map  of  1700 
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placee  the  Acansa  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Arkansas  r.  Gravier  (1700)  locates  the 
village  of  Kappa  on  the  Mississippi  half  a 
league  from  the  water's  edge  and  8  leagues 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Arkansas.  Tour- 
ima  seems  to  have  been  close  by.  Gravier 
says:  "The  Sitteoui  Akansea  are  five 
leagues  above  its  [the  ArkansasH  mouth 
and  are  much  more  numerous  than  the 
Kappa  and  Tourima;  these  are  the  three 
villages  of  the  Akansea."  A  document 
of  1721  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v,  622, 
1855)  says,  on  what  authority  is  un- 
known, that  the  "Acansa**  who  were  on 
the  E.  side  of  the  Mississippi,  as  haa  been 
noted  above,  differed  from  the  "Acansia" 
who  dwelt  on  the  w.  side.  Nuttall  says 
the  people  called  Arkansa  by  Charlevoix 
were  then  (1761)  made  up  of  confeder- 
ated remnants  of  ruined  tnbes. 

At  the  time  Le  Page  Dupratz  visited 
that  section,  a  few  years  later,  it  seems 
the  Akansea  had  retired  up  the  Arkansas 
r.  and  were  living  about  12  m.  from  the 
entrance  of  White  r.,  and  had  been  ioined 
b^  the  Michigamea  and  some  Illinois. 
Sibley  (1805)  states  that  the  Arkensa  were 
then  in  3  villages  on  the  s.  side  of  Ar- 
kansas r.  about  12  m.  above  Arkansas 
Post  They  claimed  to  be  the  original 
proprietors  of  the  country  on  Arkansas 
r.,  extending  up  it  about  300  m.  to  the 
Osage  country.  According  to  a  Mexican 
document  there  were  150  families  on  Sul- 
fur cr.,  a  southern  affluent  of  Red  r.  of 
Texas,  in  1828.  Porter  in  1829  said  they 
were  then  in  the  Caddo  country  on  Red 
r.  in  Louisiana.  In  1877  they  were  on 
their  reservation  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of 
Indian  Ter.,  and  in  that  year  the  Ponca 
tribe  was  brought  on  their  reservation 
for  a  short  time,  being  removed  to  the 
present  Ponca  res.,  w.  of  the  Osage,  in 
1878.  Most  of  the  Quapaw  soon  left  their 
reservation  and  removed  to  that  of  the 
Osage. 

,  On  account  of  the  creat  change  wrought 
in  the  condition  of  ttiese  Indians  by  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  their  true  character 
and  customs  can  be  learned  only  by  ref- 
erence to  the  accounts  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers. Fatiier  Zenobius  (Le  Ciercq, 
Estab.  Faith,  Shea  ed.,  2, 168, 1881)  says: 
"These  Indians  do  not  resemble  those  at 
the  north,  who  are  all  of  a  morose  and 
^rn  disposition;  these  are  better  made, 
t^vil,  liberal,  and  of  a  gay  humor.** 
Joutel  says  they  are  strong,  well  made, 
and  active;  "the  females  better  made 
than  those  of  the  last  villa^  [Oahinnio?] 
we  passed."  That  the  people  had  made 
considerable  advance  in  culture  is  evident 
from  the  accoonts  given  of  their  struct- 
nres;  as,  for  example,  the  walled  village 
described  above.  They  also  built  large 
nwunds— the  height  of  one  is  given  as  40 
feet—on  which  they  placed,  in  some  in- 


stances, their  chief  buildings.  Joutel 
(Margry,  D^c.,  iii,  442,  1878)  mentions  a 
house  *'  built  on  a  place  a  littie  elevated 
[mound] , "  of  great  pieces  of  wood  jointed 
one  with  another  dovetailed  to  the  top, 
of  beautiful  cedar  (cedre)  wood  (cy- 
press?), and  covered  with  bark.  Their 
village  houses  he  describes  as  long,  with 
**  domed"  roofs,  each  containing  several 
families.  Mention  is  made  of  a  i3sh 
weir  near  one  of  their  villa^,  in  an  arti- 
ficial canal,  and  of  nets  which  De  Soto's 
followers  utilized  on  their  arrival  for 
prociurin^  a  supply  of  fish .  The  A  kansea 
were  active  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  also 
manufacturers  of  pottery,  many  of  the 
finest  specimens  taken  from  the  mounds  of 
E.  Arkansas  in  all  probability  having  b^ 
made  by  this  tnbe.  Their  drum  was 
made  by  stretching  skin  over  a  large  pot- 
tery v^sel.  Du  Poisson  (1727)  speaks 
of  their  painted  designs  on  skins.  A 
matach€e,ne  savs,  **isaskin  painted  by 
the  Indians  with  different  colors,  and  on 
which  they  paint  calumets,  birds,  and 
animals.  Those  ot  the  deer  serve  as  cloths 
for  the  table,  and  those  of  the  buffalo  as 
coverings  for  the  bed. ' '  The  same  author 
describe  their  dress  of  ceremony  as  *  *  well 
matachSf  that  is  having  the  body  entirely 
painted  of  different  colors,  with  the  tails 
of  wildcats  hanging  down  from  places 
where  we  usually  represent  the  wings  of 
Mercury,  the  calumet  in  their  hands,  and 
on  their  bodies  some  little  bells"  (Kip, 
Early  Miss.,  258, 1866).  Their  method  of 
disposing  of  their  dead  was  by  burial, 
often  in  the  floor  of  their  houses,  though 
usually  they  were  deposited  in  graves, 
sometimes  in  mounds;  sometimes  the 
body  was  strapped  to  a  stake  in  a  sitting 
position  and  then  carefully  covered  with 
clay.  Though  polygamy  was  practised 
to  some  extent,  it  was  not  common. 

The  population  of  the  Quapaw  at  the 
time  of  Be  Soto's  visit  in  1541  must  have 
been  considerable,  as  the  number  of  those 
of  the  village  of  Pacaha,  who  fled  to  the 
island  on  the  approach  of  the  Spaniards, 
is  given  as  5,000  or  6,000.  Father  Vivier 
(1750)  speaks  of  the  **Akansas"  as  *'an 
Indian  tribe  of  about  400  warriors, ' '  equal- 
ing 1,400  to  1,600  souls  (Kip,  Early  Miss., 
318.  1866).  Porter  (Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes),  gives  500  as  their  number  in  1829. 
In  1843  they  numbered  476.  In  1885 
there  were  120  on  the  Osage  res.  and  54 
on  the  Quapaw  res. ;  and  in  1890  the  total 
number  on  both  reservations  was  given  as 
198.  The  population  in  1909,  including 
all  mixed-bloods,  was  305,  all  under  the 
Seneca  School  superintendency,  Ok  la. 

The  following  are  the  centes  of  the 
Quapaw  as  obtained  by  J.  O.  Dorsey: 
Zha we  (beaver),  Wazhineka (small  bird) , 
Waea  (black  bear),  Te  (buffalo),  Petang 
(crane),  Nanpanta(deer),  Shangke  (dog). 
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Khidh  (eagle),  Anpan  (elk),  Hn  (fish), 
Mantu  (grizzly  bear),  Haneka  (ancestral  k 
Tangdhangtanka(panthery,  Wesa  (snake), 
Mikakh  (star),  Mi  (sun),  Tukhe  (reddish 
yellow  buffalo),  Wakanta  (thunder-be- 
ine),  Ke  (turtle),  Nikiata  (meanmg 
unknown )y  Tizhu  (meaning  unknown), 
Makhe  (upper  world).  Otner  subdivi- 
sions are:  Grands  Akansas,  Epioiinguia, 
Ozark,  Petits  Acansas,  and  possibly  the 
Casqui. 

The  Quapaw  participated  in  the  fol- 
lowing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
St  Louis,  Aug.  24,  1818;  Harrington's, 
Ark.,  Aug.  15,  1824;  at  an  unnamed  lo- 
cality. May  13, 1833;  Camp  Holmes,  Ind. 
Ter.,  Aug.  24,  1835;  Washington,  Feb* 
23,  1867. 

The  Quajmw  villages  were  Imaha,  Ton- 
g;igua,  Tourima,  Ukakhpakhti,  and  Uzu- 
tiuhi,  but  it  is  probable  that  Imaha  and 
Tourima  were  identical.  (c.  t.  ) 

Ambm.— La  Salle  (1680)  in  Hist.  Mag.,  l8ts..v,197, 
1861.  JUansM.-Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  nr, 
121, 1880.  AoMisea,— Gravier  (1700)  in  Shea,  Early 
Voyages,  181, 1861.  Aeaateat.— St  Ck>8nie  (1699)  in 
Bhea,  Early  Voyages,  66, 1861.  Aoantias.— Lond. 
Doc.  XXII  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist-Y  v,  622, 
1866.  Acoanoeas.— Joutel  (1687)  In  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  1, 176, 1846.  Acoanoet.— Bacquevllle  de 
la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am6rlque,  ii,  222,  1763. 
Akama.— Carte  de  Taill^e  des  Poes.  Angl.,  1777. 
.—Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  n,  845,  1698. 
-     „Di» 


u— Shea,  Discov.,  264, 1862. 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  126, 1816.  Akancas.— 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  60,  1846.  Akan^aa.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  ix,  623,  1866.  A  KanMa.— 
Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie.  Hist.  Am^riaue,  I, 
map,  1753.  Akanoeaa.— Barcia,  Ensayo.  26o,  1728. 
Akansa.— Hennepin,  Descr.  ta.  (1683).  Shea's 
trans.,  186,  1880.  AkansaM.— Coxe,  Carolana,  11, 
1741.  Akaasaa.— M6tair1e  (1682)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  II,  21, 1875.  Akanscas.— StCosme  (1699)  in 
Shea,  Early  Voy.,  47, 1861.  Akansea.— Marquette, 
map  (1678)  in  Shea,  Discov.,  1852.  Akaniis.— 
D'Anville,  C^irteAm^rigueSej^tentrionalis,  1756. 
Akanssa.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  map,  1698 
(river).  Akanzas.— Bo«su  (1761),  Trav.  La.,  70, 
1771.  Akenaas.— Lettres  fedlflantes,  i,  746,  765, 
1838.  Akinsaws.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Wars,  186, 1861. 
Alkansaa.— La  Harpe  (1720)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi, 
241,  1886.  Aquahpa.— Adair,  Am.  Inds..  269, 1775. 
Aquahpah.— Ibid.,  320.  A-qua-paa.— Hadley,  Qua- 
paw vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882.  AroanMs.— Dumont, 
La.,  1, 134, 1758.  Aroansa.— Sibley,  Hii<t.  Sketches, 
138, 1806.  Arc  Indiani.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  537,  1853.  ArkaMas.— Pdnicaut,  Rel.  (1700) 
in  Margry,  D^.,  v,  402,  1883.  ArkansawB.— Pike, 
Trav.,  173,  1811.  Arkansea.— Baldwin  in  Am. 
AQtiq.,  I,  no.  4,  237,  note,  1879  (misprint).  Ar- 
kansea.—French  trader  in  Smith,  Bouquet  £x- 
ped.,  70,  1766.  Arkanaas.— Jefferson,  Notes,  141, 
1825.  Arkensas.— Sibley  ( 1805) .  Hist.  Sketches,  85, 
1806.  Arkenaaw.— Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  23,  1814.  Arkensea.— Baldwin 
in  Am.  Antiq..  i,  no.  4, 237,  note.  1879.  Atoansas.— 
La  Harpe  (1720)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi.  311,  1886. 
Beaux  Hommes.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  180, 1^6  (French  name).  Bow  Indiana.— 
Schoolcraft,  Tnd.  Tribes,  iii,  537, 1863.  Oanoeas.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  673, 1855.  Oapa.— Barcia, 
"-  7o,  279,  1723.  Oapaha.— Garcilaaso  de  la  Ve- 
lorida,  181,  1723.    Cappas.— P6nicaut  (1700) 


Ensayo,  279,  1723.  Oapa]ia.~<}arcilasso  de  la  Ve- 
ga, Florida,  181,  1723.  Cappas.— P6nicaut  (1700) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1,  62, 1869.  Oopatta.— 
Raflnesqueln  Marshall.  Ky.,  i,  introd^. 28, 1824. 
Ouapaa.— Bol.  Soc.  Qeog.Mex., 268.1870.  Enansa.— 
Tonti  (1684Hn  Margry.  D^c,  i,  599, 1876.  Gappa.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  43, 19th  Cong..  2d  sess.,  8,  1827. 
Onapaws.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  513, 
1^8.  Handsome  Hen.— Jeflferys.  French  Dom., 
1, 144, 1761.    I'ma.— Qatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi 


MS.,  B.  A.  E..  82  (Caddo  name).  Imahana.— La 
Harpe  0718)  In  Margry,  D6c,  Vi,  261. 1886.  Ina- 
paw.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  447, 
1862  (misprint).  K^'bpaii.— Gatschet,  Shawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  £^  1885.  KMaha.— Le  M^tairie  (1682) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  pt.  2,  21,  1876. 
Kapahas.-^hoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  310,  1864. 
Kapaa.— Le  Page  Dupratz,  Hist.  La.,  map,  1757. 
Kappa  Akaasea.— Gravier  (1700)  in  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  125, 1861.  Kappaa.— Tonti  (1688)  in  French, 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  i,  71,  1846.  Kappaws.— Lynd  in 
Minn.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  ii,  pt  2, 58,  1864.  Elappaw- 
son-Arkansas.— Ann.  de  la  Propag.  de  la  Fol,  ii, 
880,1841  (min>rint  of  "Kappaws  on  Arkansas"). 
Kiapaha.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  66,  1857. 
Kwapa.— Powell  in  Ist  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  xvii,  1881. 
Kwapa  ^legiha.— Dorsey  in  8d  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  211, 
1885.  Kwapa-Dhefiha.— Am.  Naturalist,  829,  Oct. 
1882.  Ooaasa.— Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  810, 1696 
(erroneonslycalleda  partof  the  Illinois) .  Ooapa.— 
Sibley,  Hist  Sketches,  85,1806.  O-farpa.— Hadley. 
QuapiEiw  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1882.  Ogoh  pn.—Fon- 
tenelle  in  Trans.  Neb.  State  Hist  Soc,  i,  77, 
1885.    O-goah-pah.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  56, 1826. 


O-goah-paa.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  81, 1821.  Oj^uapaa.- 
Shea,  Discov. ,  170,  note,  1862.  Onyapea.~MLcKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 1851.  Oo-gwapea.— 
8hea,Cath.  Missions,  447,  note,  1866.  Oo-yapea.— 
Ibid.    O-qnarpaa.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  2()2,  1867. 


Oquapasos.— £ilaen  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  faoc  Lond., 
II,  282,  1850.  Ottgapa.— French,  Hist  Coll.  La., 
in,  107. 1851.  0ufiiapas.-8hea,  Cath.  Miss.,  449. 
1865.  Oapapa.— Harris,  Coll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i, 
686,  map,  1705  (prob.  misprint  for  (jucapa  or  Ouga- 
pa).  Ouyapes.— Charlevoix,  Voy.  toAm.,ii,  249, 
1761.  Ouyapes.— Jefferys  (1766),  Am.  Atlas,  map 
26,  1776.  Taoaha.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1567)  in 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ii,  169.  1860.  Papikaha.— 
Marq uette.  autograph  map ( 1678) ,  in  Shea,  Discov. . 
268, 1852.  QanpawB.— Johnson  in  Rep.  Sen.  Com. 
879.  SSd  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  1,  1854.  Oawpaw.— Pike. 
Trav.,  map,  1811.    QnapAa.— Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voy., 


zi.  12,  1^.  Ouapau.— Hunter,  Captivity,  415, 
1828.  Qnapaw.— Ibid.,  190.  ttoapaws-Arkaasaa.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  452,  1855.    anapou.— Whipple 


in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt  1, 16, 1856.  Quappaa.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii.  126,  1836. 
Qnappaws.— Shea,  Early  Voy.,  7o,  note,  1861.   <luaia- 

Sfcw.— Hurlbert  in  Jones,  Ojebway  Inds.,  178, 1861. 
uawpa.— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  66,  1826.  4uaw- 
paw.— Tanner,  Narrative,  828,  1880.  <laep4a.— 
Nouv.  Ann.  des  Voy.  xix,  12,  1828.  Qneppa.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  56, 1826.  (toerphaa.— N.  Y. 
Doc.  Ctol.  Hi8t.,vii,  641, 1857.  aappas.-^hoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  98,  1855.  ftwapaws.— Bollaert  in 
Jour.  Ethol.  Soc.  Lond.,  il,  265,  1850.  Bavanaa. — 
Margry,  D4c.,  i,  616,  1876  (prob.  the  Quapaw). 
Ugakhpa.— Dorsey  in  Bull.  Philos.  Soc.  Wash.,  129. 
iSo.  TIgaapa.— Dorsey,  Dheffiha  MS.  Diet..  B.  A. 
E.,  1880  (j^down  stream  people':  so  called  by  the 

Satschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  30, 1884  (own  name). 
-kUi-ofl.— Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1885  ((jreek  name).  U^aqpa.— Dorsey,  Osage  M8. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888  (Osage  and  Quapaw  name). 
Umqpaqtl.— Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  B.. 
1891.    Tftstfshuat-Gatschet  Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A. 


E.  ('wild  apple,'  the  fruit  of  Carica  papaya, 
Wyandot  name ) .  "Wiapes.— Jefferys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  pt  1, 143,  1760.    Wyapes.— Ibid.,  144. 


Qnarai.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tigua, 
about  30  m.  E.  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  an 
airline,  in  the  b.  part  of  Valencia  cc, 
N.  Mex.  At  the  time  of  its  occupancy 
it  was  the  southernmost  Tigua  paebio 
of  the  Salinas  region.  Quarai  was  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  from  1629,  and 
contained  a  monastery  and  a  church  dedi- 
cated to  the  Immaculate  CJonception,  the 
walls  of  which  are  still  standing.  Accord- 
ing to  Vetancurt,  Quarai  had  600  inhabi- 
tants immediately  prior  to  its  abandon- 
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ment  Between  1664  and  1669  the  peo- 
lie  of  this  pueblo  connived  with  the 
bache,  daring  a  moment  of  friendliness 
of  the  latter,  to  rout  the  Spaniards,  but  the 
plot  was  discovered  and  the  leader  exe- 
cuted. About  1674  the  Apache  compelled 
tbeQuarai  people  to  flee  toTajique,  12  m. 
northward.  The  latter  village  remained 
inhabited  probably  a  year  longer,  when 
its  occupants  were  also  forced  to  succumb 
to  the  pHBrsistent  hostility  of  the  Apache, 
and  to  flee  to  El  Paso,  Texas,  being  after- 
ward settled  in  the  village  of  Isleta  del 
Sor,  farther  down  the  Rio  Grande,  where 
their  descendants,  almost  completely 
Mexicanized,  now  reside.  Consult  Ban- 
delier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  258,  261 
et  seq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
■nempo,  1893.  <p.  w.  h.) 

OMne.-flaIas  (1648)  quoted  by  BandeUer  in 
Aith.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  ^1.  1892.  OoarM.— Liana 
(ea.  1631)  qnoted  by  vetancurt,  Menolog.  Fran., 
^.1S71.  Owini— Lnmml8inScribner'8Mo.,470. 
Apr.  1898.  Onaiay.— BandeUer  in  Arcb.  Inst. 
Ball.,  I.  81.  1883.  Ona-ray.— BandeUer  In  Arch. 
Ii»t  Papers,  m,  129, 1890.  Ouarrl— Ibid.,  it.  261, 
1992.  Ouny.— BandeUer  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst 
Kep..  T,  50,  1884.  Onerrb.— Molse  in  Kans.  City 
fi«v.,  480,  Dec  1881.  0Bs£--Oflate  (1698)  in 
^.  In6d.,  XVI,  US,  1871  (apparently  identical 
^  his  Cuzay4).  0»^-ya.-Oflate,  ibid.,  118 
ibdieved  by  BandeUer,  Arch.  Inst.  PaperB,  iv, 
U3.  268. 1892,  to  be  possibly  Quarai).  La  Ooa- 
«9CM  de  Oaarac— Vetancurt  (1696) .  Cr6nica,  m, 
«i  187L  V.  D.  de  QiMroa.— Vaugondy,  Map 
AiDeikue,1778.  Qovarra.— Gallatin  in  Nouy.  Ann. 
Wm  5th  s..  XX VII,  296.  1861.  Ooara.— Liana 
'TO  quoted  by  BandeUer  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
^.»9, 1892.  OnanM.— BandeUer  in  Arch.  Inst. 
^n,  I.  24,  1881.  Onarra.— Abert  in  Emory, 
S«am.,  487,  1848.  Ooam).— Loew  (1875)  bi 
JWter  Survey  Eep.,  vn,  840,  1879.  Qnerra.— 
^^Bcns,  Marvelous  Counfry,  268,  1878.  Quo- 
ant.— Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  8.,  XX  VII, 
298.18&L 

<UarM.  An  Indian  village  on  the ''first 
one  river"  3  days*  journey  e.  of  Mata- 

Jorda  bay,  Texas;  visited  by  La  Salle  in 
ML  1688.  This  territory  was  occupied 
by  the  Karankawa. 

«««t«.-Gravler  (1688)  in  Shea,  Baily  Voy.,  84, 
m.  tora..-8h^  ibid.  /       J'  . »-. 

QiarriM.    See  Mine$  and  Quarries. 

UurteU(Jo.  An  outpost  mentioned  in 
j^panish  documents  of  the  17th  and  18th 
centuries  as  situated  on  the  buffalo  plains, 
».  K.  of  New  Mexico,  at  which  dwelt  a  band 
^  Jicirilla  Apache.  A  part  of  the  Taos 
Indians  of  New  Mexico  emigrated  there 
in  the  middle  of  the  17th  centurv,  but 
jere  later  brought  back;  and  in  1704  the 
*Wi8  Indians  fled  there  on  account  of 
wme  saperstition,  remaining  two  years. 
Iq  1900  Williston  and  Martin  excavated 
a  iyfAol  pueblo  ruin  in  Beaver  cr.  val- 
^,  Scott  CO.,  Kans.,  which  may  have 
^  the  site  of  the  Quartelejo.  The 
'Jpd  of  Jicarillas  formerly  settled  in 
this  neighborhood  were  usually  called 
^ptehes  de  Quartelejo,  or  de  Cuartelejo. 
^  fiandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii, 
}«1.212, 1890;  iv,  pt.  2, 138, 1892;  v,  181- 
w5, 1890;  Williston  and  Martin  in  Kans. 

3466— BulL  80,  pt  2-07 22 


Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  1900;  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ii,  778, 1900.  (p.  w.  h.) 

OnartaUtJM.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la  Conq..  616, 
1742.  anarteleio.— MS.  of  1718  quoted  by  Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papera,  v,  182,  1890.  Qoarte- 
Idxo.— MS.  of  1720,  ibid..  183.  Banto  Domiafo.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.,  229, 1889  (saint  name 
applied  in  1706). 

daarti.  A  widely  distributed  mineral, 
very  generally  white  or  whitish  in  color, 
and  having  a  glassy  fracture.  It  is  the 
hardest  of  the  common  minerals,  is  in- 
fufiible  under  the  blowpipe,  and  resists 
all  acids  except  hydrofluoric.  It  waa  in 
very  general  use  by  the  aborigines. 
Quartz  crystals  —  transparent,  smoky, 
amethvstine,  etc. — were  sometimes  em- 
ployea  unmodified  as  ornaments,  or  as 
fetishes  and  charms,  and  the  larger  crys- 
tals were  utilized  in  some  sections  in  the 
manufacture  of  arrowheads,  knives,  and 
ornaments.  White  vein  quartz  occurs 
very  generally  along  the  Appalachian 
highland,  where  it  was  obtained  from 
outcropping  veins  or  from  the  surface, 
where  weathered  out  and  broken  into 
fragments.  Pebblesand  bowlders,  which 
occur  plentifully  in  river  and  shore  de- 
posits, were  also  much  used.  Choice 
pieces  were  in  somewhat  rare  cases  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  polished 
objects,  as  bannerstones,  plummets, 
chnnkey  disks,  etc.,  in  which  the  beauty 
of  the  stone  was  an  important  considera- 
tion. Popularly,  white  quartz  is  often 
erroneously  called  flint  See  Flinlf  Chal- 
cedony, Quartzite,  (w.  h.  h.) 

daartiite.  A  metamorphosed  sandstone 
in  which,  although  often  (juite  glassy, 
the  granular  structure  is  still  traceable. 
Ita  appearance  is  usually  described  as 
saccharoidal— that  is,  resembling  sugar 
in  its  crystallized  state.  Its  color  varies 
greatly,  brownish  and  purplish  gray 
varieties  prevailing.  It  occurs  in  massive 
strata  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and 
on  account  of  its  ^reat  hardness  and 
toughness  is  a  prominent  constituent  of 
river,  beach,  and  glacial  gravels  and 
bowlder  beds.  It  was  extensively  em- 
ployed bv  the  native  tribes  of  the  N., 
as  it  is  su&ciently  brittle  to  be  flaked  into 
desired  implement  forms  and  yet  very 
generally  so  tough  and  heavy  as  to  be 
used  for  sledges,  hammers,  axes,  picks, 
chisels,  chunkey  disks,  etc.  In  the  sub- 
urbs of  Washington,  D.  C,  there  are  ex- 
tensive ancient  quarries  where  Cretaceous 
bowlder  beds  made  up  chiefly  of  this 
material  were  worked  by  the  prehistoric 
aborigines,  the  product  of  the  flaking 
shops  which  surround  the  quarries  being 
principally  a  leaf-shaped  blade  suited  for 
specializing  into  knives,  spear  and  arrow 
points,  drills,  and  scrapers  (Holmes  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897).  In  Converse 
CO.,  Wyo.,  there  are  extensive  quarries 
where  massive  outcrops  of  Cretaceous 
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quartzite  were  worked  by  the  native 
tribes,  and  numerous  flaking  shops  where 
the  manufacture  of  implements  was  car- 
ried on  (Dorsey  in  Pub.  61,  Field  Col- 
umb.  Mus.,  1900).  (w.  h.  h.) 

dnasky.  A  name  of  the  blueback,  or 
oquassa  trout  (Salmo  oqiioMa):  derived 
from*  the  Algonquian  appellation  of 
Oquassa  or  Oquaasac  lake,  Me.,  where 
this  fish  is  found.  (a.  f.  c.) 

duafqnen.  An  imidentified  tribe,  pos- 
sibly the  Kaskaskia,  living  formerly  be- 
side the  Shawnee  and  Delawares  on  a 
branch  of  the  Ohio  r.  and  with  them  in 
alliance  with  the  Seneca.  —  Iberville 
(ca.  1702)  in  Margjiy,  D6c.,  iv,  644, 1880. 

QnatiiAo  (QudUeri6x,  *  people  of  the 
north  country ' ).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  liv- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  sound  of  the 
same  name  at  the  n.  end  of  Vancouver  id., 
Brit.  Col.  Their  gentes  are  Hamanao  and 
Quatfiino  (or  Guatsenok).  Their  princi- 
pal winter  village  in  1886  was  Owiyekumi, 
and  another  called  Tenate  was  occupied 
in  summer.  Pop.  22  in  1909.  (j.  b.  s.) 
Oua'U*§iioq.  — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  68, 1890.  Oua'U'fodx.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895.  829,  1897.  Kw»t-s«BO.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
279,  1894.  Kwats'enoq.— Boas  in  Petennanns 
Mitt.,  XXXIII,  181,  1887.  Kwataino.— Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b.  1884.  Kwat-ii- 
no.— Ibid.  Kwawt-te-no.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  189. 1884. 
QnatMnoa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  113, 1879.  ftnatwno.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  251, 1862.  Oaat-dBu.—Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 

dnawqnalalp.  A  Cowichan  town  on 
lower  Fraser  r. ,  opposite  Yale,  Brit.  Col. — 
Brit  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

dneeak.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489,  1886) 
as  the  name  of  a  Haida  town  of  20  houses 
with  308  inhabitants  in  1836-41.  It  was 
perhaps  Ninstints  (a.  v.),  which  was  on 
an  island,  Queeah  being  merely  Guai-a, 
'it  is  an  island.'  (j.  b.  s.) 

dneelqnelu.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  re^on 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. 

dneen  Anne.  The  name  given  by  the 
English  to  the  woman  chief  of  the  Pa- 
munkey  tribe  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia  from 
about  1675  to  1715  or  later.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Totopotomoi  ((^.  v.),  chief  of 
the  tribe,  who  lost  his  life  in  the  Euja^lish 
service  while  aiding  in  repelling  an  mva- 
sion  by  the  wilder  inland  tribes.  She  first 
appears  prominently  in  connection  with 
Bacon's  rebellion  in  1675,  when  the 
colonial  government  called  on  her  for  a 
contingent  of  men  to  cooperate  with  the 
governor's  forces.  She  appeared  at  the 
council  in  Indian  costume,  accompanied 
by  her  son,  and  with  dramatic  expression 
of  grief  and  scorn,  rejected  the  proposal 
on  the  ground  that  for  20  years  no  reward 
but  neglect  had  been  meted  out  to  her  or 
her  people  for  the  death  of  her  husband 
and  his  warriors.    On  promise  of  better 


treatment  she  finally  consented  to  furnish 
the  aid  required.  It  was  probably  in  re- 
turn for  her  help  on  this  occasion  that 
she  received  from  Charles  II  the  silver 
headpiece,  or  "crown,"  inscribed  to  the 
"Queen  of  Pamunkey,"  now  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Virginia  Antiquities,  at  Richmond. 
Her  last  appearance  in  history  seems  to 
have  been  m  1715  as  a  petitioner  on  behalf 
of  her  oppressed  people.  (j.  m.) 

dneenaikawakee.  A  Delaware  village 
on  upper  Susquehanna  r..  Pa.,  about  1758. 
According  to  Gerard  (mf  n,  1908)  the 
forms  of  the  name  as  recorded  are  abort- 
ive attempts  to  write  from  memory  the 
word  KwmUhUkHneihdkit  *  panther  land 
(or  country).' 

^neenaahawakM.— Post  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West  Penn..  app.,  77, 1846.  Qwimiihaohihaohkf  — 
Loaldel  (1794)  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.,  626,  1843. 

Queen  Esther.    See  Montour, 

dneeqnekatcli.    See  Quickhatch, 

dnelaptonlilt  A  former  Willopah  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Willapa  r.,  near  its 
mouth,  in  Pacific  co..  Wash. 
Kala'ptsnSEt.— Boas,  field  notes  (Ghehalls  name). 
VUldoizapeniqi.— Ibid.  (Chinook  name).  (|n*- 
lap'ton-Ult.— Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211, 1857. 

dnelotetrey.    Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in 
1598  as  a  large  pueblo  of  the  Jumano 
J4.     (q.v.),  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of  the 
,""     Rio  Grande,  in  New  Mexico. 

Ouel6oe.— Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  123, 
1871  '(probably  identical).  Ouelotetrey.— Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  lu,  167,  1890.  Quelo- 
totreay.— Ibid,  (misprint).  Quelotretrey.— Ofiate, 
qp.cit.,  114.  Znelotetrey.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol., 
155, 1893  (misprint). 

(Inelqnemei  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
OuelquMne.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542).  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857.  Qaeiquimi.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868. 

dneliliote.  Given  ofiicially  (Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  78,  1878)  as  a  Salish  band  or  village 
of  Fraser  superintendencv,  Brit.  Col.; 
perhaps  identical  with  Clahoose. 

dnemelentns.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage on  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. — Taylor 
m  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

dnemocao.  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.,  in  Calvert 
CO.,  Md. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

dnemi.  A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
Mexico,  probably  belonging  to  the  Coa- 
huiltecan  family. 

Oems.— Valero  Mission  baptismal  rec,  18th  cen> 
tury.  <laems.— Manzanet,  letter  (1689),  In  Tex. 
Hist  Ass'n  Quar.,  viii,  205.  1905.    aoimia.— Doc. 

auoted   by  Orozco  y  Berra,   Geog.,  806,    1864. 
uims.— Valero  Mission  baptismal  records,  18th 
century. 

dneptahua.  A  former  Di^efKo  village 
near  the  headwaters  of  San  Diego  r. ,  San 
Diego  CO.,  Cal.— Sanchez  (1821)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal..  ii,  442,  1886. 

dnereoho.  A  Pueblo  name  for  the  baf< 
falo-hunting  Apache  of  the  plains  of  b. 
New  Mexico  and  w.  Texas,  first  enooun^ 
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tered  by  Coronado*8  expedition  in  1541 
on  its  journey  to  Quivira.  They  were 
deecribed  as  enemies  of  the  Teyas,  another 
hunting  tribe  of  the  plains,  and  were  well 
built  and  painted;  they  lived  in  buffalo- 
skin  tipis,  used  dogs  ana  travauz  fortrans- 
]x>rting  their  effects,  and  subsisted  en- 
tirely on  the  buffalo,  of  which  they  killed 
all  they  wifdied,  ''and  tan  the  hides,  with 
which  they  clothe  themselves  and  make 
their  tents,  and  they  eat  the  flesh,  some- 
timee  raw,  and  thev  also  even  eat  the 
blood  when  thirsty/'  Bandelier  identi- 
fies the  Querecho  with  the  Kirauash,  or 
Q'iraoash,  theKeresan  name  of  a  wild 
tribe  which  had  destroyed  the  Tano  vil- 
lages 8.  of  Santa  F^  N.  Mex.,  and  also 
threatened  the  pueblos  of  Santo  Domingo 
and  Pecos  in  pre-Spanish  time.  In  this 
connection  Hodee  has  determined  that 
the  Pecoe  name  for  the  Navaho  is  Keretad, 
and  for  the  Apache  Tagubriah. 

The  Querecho  were  therefore  most  likely 
the  plains  Apache,  later  known  by  the 
names  Mescaleros,  Jicarillas,  Faraonee, 
Uaneroe,  etc ;  in  short,  all  the  Apache 
who  subsisted  on  the  bison,  excepting 
noedbly  the  Kiowa  Apache.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
MpubM  orieBtaox.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  8. 1884. 
AfMhM  YaqvtfTO*.— Benavides.  Memorial,  71, 1680. 


VMOttcrM.— Senex,  Map,  1710.  Baaoe- 
Nt.-0fiate  (ld99)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xvi.  806,  1871. 
MUo  Eaaten.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribefl,  yt,  72, 
1857.  Bastem  Apaehe.— ten  Kate,  STnonymie,  8, 
UM.  en«rMho«.-OoTonado  (1541}  in  Doc.  In6d., 
nv,  827,  1870.  Xirmnaah.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  it.  116,  1892.  Mux-tsi'-fe-tiii.— ten 
Kate,8]monymie,8,1884.  Oi-ra-uaah.— Bandelier, 
GUded  Man,  226,  1898  (misprint).  Paople-of-tlia- 
lBt-nofhoaaea.--SmJth,  Cabe^  de  Vaca.  163, 1871 
(misquoting  Jaramillo  and  confusing  these  with 
the  Pueblos).  <l*i-rft-Taah.— Bandelier  in  Ausland, 
813.  U82.  Qneerohoa.— Ladd.8toryofN.Mex.,88, 
VSn.  Qaerohoa.— achoolcratt,  Ind.  Tribes,  yi,  72, 
1857.  Qaereoha4M.— Bimpson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
ISO.  821, 1871.  OnarMbea.— Ofiate  (1599)  in  Doc. 
In£d..  XVI,  308, 187L  <laaraohoa.— Coronadoetal.  in 
Uth  Rep.  B  A.  K ,  panim,  1896.  qoarahoa.— Kern 
In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  85, 1854.  Ooiriia- 
Aea-La  Harpe  (1720),  Jour.  Hist,  200, 1831  (pos- 
mj  identicakl).  Yafaeroa.— Smith,  Cabeca  de 
Vica,!©,  1871  (misprint),   ▼aqueroa.— Soea  (1690) 

dvaret.    See  Kere$an  Family. 

dnetaL  An  unidentided  tnbe  or  sab- 
tribe  some  of  whose  members  were  livinfc 
in  170ft-O7  in  Coahnila,  Mexico,  near  the 
Rio  Grande,  at  San  Francisco  Solano  and 
Nadadoree  missions.  One  of  those  at  the 
fonner  mission  was  married  to  a  Tepe- 
hame,  q.  v.  (Valero  Bautismos,  entries 
forl706and  1707,  MS.).  (h.  e.  b.) 

tilHL— Valero  Bautismos,  1707,  op.  cit 

dMtiidlle.  A  former  Lmseflo  village 
J»fiar  Las  Flores,  San  Diego  co. ,  Oal.--Gri- 
jalva  (1795)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Oal., 
1,563,1886. 

<Uet  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  wiw  Dolores  mis- 
son,  8an  Francisco,  Oal.— Taylor  in  Gal. 
Fanner,  Oct  18,  1861. 

(U«M.  A  native  village,  probably 
ShoBoonean,  formerly  situated   not  mr 


from  the  headwaters  of  San  Luis  Rey  r., 
San  Diego  co.,  Cal.— Grijalva  (17»5) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  563, 
1886. 

daialpo.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.) ,  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1508.    Compare  Quidpo. 

dnlana.  Given  by  De  Tlsle  as  one  of 
the  Hopi  pueblos  of  Arizona,  and  men- 
tioned also  as  such  by  Villa-fiiefior.  The 
name  is  not  identifiable  with  that  of  any 
former  or  present  pueblo  of  the  Hopi. 
<lniaaa.— De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mexique  et  Fioride. 
1708.  aniaiina.-.Villa-Seflor,  Theatio  Am.,  ii,  425. 
1748. 

duUpo.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.    Compare  Quialpo, 

dniburi  f 'houses',  the  plural  of  iH  in  the 
Nevome  aialectj.  A  former  Sobaipuri 
rancheria,  in  1760-64  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Suamca  (q.  v. ) ,  established  as  such 
by  Father  Kino  about  1697;  situated  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  per- 
haps not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Ben- 
son, s.  Ariz. 

Oibnri.— De  I'lsle,  Map  Am.,  1708.  Kflmri—Kino, 
map  (1702)  in  Stdcklein.NeueWelt-Bott,  74, 1726. 
aiiibiiri.~KiDO  (1607)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  a.i 
277, 1866.  Qnibnrio.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map, 
1759.  Oniboris.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted  bj  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Max.,  866, 1^.  Ban  tgnaoio 
Onibori.— Writer  ca.  1702  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
s.,  V,  136,  1867.  Bsa  Pablo  de  Onibori.— Apost. 
Afanes  quoted  by  Coues,  Oarers  Diary,  168, 1900. 
Ban  Pauo  de  Qiupuri.— Ibid.  B.  Juan  Quiburi.— 
Docs,  of  1760-64  in  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  663, 
1884.  B.  Pftblo  auibori.— Kino  (1696-97)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  268. 1884. 

duiokhatoh  (also  quickehatchfquiquihatch^ 
queeoukalch).  A  name,  first  mentioned 
by  Ellis  in  1748,  applied  by  the  English 
residents  of  the  Hudson  £iay  country  to 
the  wolverene,  Oulo  hucus.  The  word  is 
from  Cree  hJAkhwdhaketsh^Fraine  Cree 
kikkv)dhakes=  (minua  the  derogative  suf- 
fix -«  or  -sh)  Chippewa  gyfinmvdage,  the 
'scathless'  or  'invulnerable'  beast;  from 
iheToothMckw^Wckw,  *  to  be  just  grazed*, 
but  not  hit,  by  a  blow  or  shot  aimed  at; 
*hard  to  hit*  would  be  a  concise  inter- 
pretation, (w.  R.  G.) 

dnide.  One  of  36  tribes,  friends  of  the 
Jumano,  said  by  Juan  Sabeata  (q.  v. )  in 
1683  to  have  lived  in  the  present  Texas, 
three  days*  travel  e.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Conchos,  and  to  have  desired  mission- 
aries.—Mendoza(  1683-84),  MS.  in  Archi  vo 
Gen.,  Mex.  (h.  b.  b.) 

dnigalta.  An  Indian  province  of  which 
De  Soto's  army  first  heanl  while  at  Anilco, 
the  Anicoyanque  of  Biedma.  The  army 
journeyed  thence  to  Guachoya,  on  the 
Mississippi,  where  it  arrived  Apr.  17, 1541, 
From  there  messengers  were  sent  to  the 
cacique  of  Quigalta,  3  days'  journey  s.. 
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probably  in  N.  w.  MississippL  There  is 
reason  for  believing  that  this  may  have 
been  the  Natchez. 

OhiffanUM.-Schoolcraf t.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  148, 1854 
(error).  «ftiga*tualg».— Ibid.,  v,  99, 1865;  vi,  197, 
d26,  1857.  aiu«alta.-OeDtl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.  II,  186, 1860.  Qnicoaltei^i.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  123, 1854.  QaifQiataB- 
ooi.— Oarcilasso  de  la  Vega,  Florida,  2(r7,  1728. 
4uifuas.--Raflne8Que  in  Marshall,  KyMi,  introd., 
^  1824.  Qaiqualtancai.— Herrera,  Hist,  £ng. 
trans.,  vi,  8.  1726.  ftqimialthangi.— Margry,  D^, 
II,  198, 1877.    Wiwas.— Raflnesque,  op.;dt.,  86. 

(liii«ante.  A  town  and  province  w.  of 
the  Mississippi  at  which  De  Soto's  army 
arrived  Aug.  4,  1541,  when  marching  s. 
from  Pacaha  ( Quapa w ) .  The  people  were 
sun-worshipers.  According  to  the  Gren- 
tleman  of  Elvas  this  was  the  largest  town 
the  Spaniards  saw  in  the  province  of 
Floridk.  It  was  in  e.  Arkansas,  n.  of  Ar- 
kansas r. 

auifata.— Biedina(1544)in  French,  Hist.  Ck>ll.  La., 
Ii7l06,  1860.  Onigaate.— Genu,  of  Elvas  (1557). 
ibid.  175.  Ooignata.— Biedma  in  Hakluyt  8oo. 
Pub.,  iz,  198,  1861.  doignato.— Qarcilasso  de  la 
Vega,  Florida,  187, 1728. 

duigyuma.  A  Yuman  tribe,  which, 
with  tne  Cajuenche,  spoke  a  dialect  close 
to  that  of  the  Yuma  proper.  In  1604-05 
they  occupied  6  rancherias  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  below  the  mouth  of  the  Gila 
and  above  the  Cocopa;  in  1762  (Rudo 
Ensayo,  Guiteras  trans.,  131,  1894)  they 
dwelt  in  a  fertile  plain,  10  or  12  leagues  in 
length,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Colorado, 
and  here  thev  were  found  by  Father 
Garc^  in  1771  in  a  group  of  rancherias 
which  he  named  Santa  Kosa.  By  1775, 
however,  when  Garc6s  revisited  the 
tribe,  which  he  designates  as  the  **  Qui- 
quima  or  Jalliquamay,'*  they  had  moved 
to  the  w.  side  of  the  river.  Their  first 
rancherias  on  the  n.  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ogden's  landing,  about  lat  32*»  18% 
where  they  met  the  Cajuenche.  On  the 
B.  their  territory  bordered  that  of  their 
kindred,  but  enemies,  the  Cocopa.  The 
Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762)  mentions  them  as 
the  most  populous  tribe  on  the  river. 
Grarc^  (1775)  estimated  their  number  at 
2,0(X),  and  described  them  as  being  a 
generous  people,  with  abundant  provi- 
sions; they  were  more  cleanly  than  the 
Cajuenche  or  the  Yuma,  **and  as  the 
women  do  not  paint  so  much,  they  ap- 
pear middling  white"  (Diary,  1775,  181, 
1900).  It  is  possible  that  the  Quigyu- 
ma  were  finally  absorbed  by  the  Cocojmi 
or  bv  some  other  Yuman  tribe.  Their 
rancherias,  so  far  as  recorded,  were 
Presentacion,  Stm  Casimiro,  San  Fe- 
lix de  Valois,  San  Rudesindo,  and  Santa 
Rosa.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Halliquamajas.— -Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
m,  110, 1890  (classed  as  the  Ck>moyei).  JalUona- 
mai.— Orozco  y  fierra,  Geog.,  69,  353,  1864.  Jalli- 
ouamay.— Garc^  (1775-6)  cited,  ibid.,  88.  Jalli- 
eomay. — Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  (Jhihuahua, 
228,  1834.  JaUiquamai.— Garc^s  (1775-6),  Diary, 
434, 1900.  Jaliiquamay.— Ibid.,  176  (or  Quiquima). 
<luioama.— Alarcon  (1540)  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  IX,  826. 1838  (evidently  identical),    auioam- 


opa.~Sedelmair  (1744)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Na^ 
Races,  iii,  684, 1882  (probably  Pima  name  of  same; 
opa=  '  people ') .  doioimaa.— Vencvas,  Hist  OU., 
1. 304, 1759.  (loiooma.— Alarcon  in  Hakluyt,  Vov.. 
lu,  514.  1810.  <luigyamas.— Browne  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  598.  1882.  Qiuhuimas.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59,  353,  1864.  (luiinae.— 
Sedelmair  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
868, 1889.  Ouinquimas.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal..  1, 808, 
1759.  Qniqiiimas.— Kino  (1701)  cited,  ibid..  801. 
Qaiqaimo.— Baudrv  des  Lozi^res.  Voy.  Louisiane, 
map,  1802.  Quiqaionat.— Rudo  Ensayo  {c(l  1762). 
Guiteras  trans.,  131,  1894  (Quiqulmas,  p.  132). 
Tallignamay.— Forbes,  Hist.  Gal.,  162, 1839.  Talli- 
fuainaia.— Domenech,  Deserts,  i,  444, 1860.  Talli- 
foamayoae.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii, 
pt.  3, 18,  1856.  TaUiffoamays.— Ibid..  124.  Tlalli- 
foamayaa.— 2^arate-Salmeron  (ca.  1629)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  156,  1889.  Tlalli- 
oaamallas.— Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  in  Land  of 
Sunshine,  106.  Jan.  1900. 

dnjjotoa  {klho  'carrying  basket,'  toak 
'mountain,'  because  of  tne  shape  of  a 
mountain  in  the  vicinity. — Fewkes).  A 
village  of  the  Quahatika,  in  the  w.  part  of 
Pima  CO.,  s.  Arizona.  Pop.  about  500  in 
1863;  present  number  unknown. 
Kih&toak*.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  217. 1906 
(Pima  name).  Kihotoak.— Ibid.,  43.  Oueiotoa.— 
Poston  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1863. 385. 1864.  Oucgoton.— 
Poston  misquoted  by  Browne,  Apache  Country, 
291,1869.  Tnijotobar.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.* 
208.1858. 

Qnilente.  A  Chimakuan  tribe,  now  the 
only  representative  of  the  linfi^uistic  stock, 
whose  main  seat  is  at  Lapush,  at  the 
mouth  of  Quillayute  r..  about  35  m.  s.  of 
C.  Flattery,  w.  coast  ot  Washington.  A 
small  division  of  the  tribe,  the  Hoh,  live 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  15  m.  s.  of  Lapush.  Since  they 
have  been  known  to  the  whites  the 
Quileute  have  always  been  few  in  num- 
ber, but  being  of  an  independent  and 
warlike  disposition  and  occupying  an 
easily  defended  situation,  they  nave  suc- 
cessfully resisted  all  the  attempts  of 
neighboring  tribes  to  dislodge  them. 
Their  most  active  enemies  have  been 
the  Makah,  of  Neah  bay,  and  until  they 
came  under  the  control  of  the  United 
States  petty  warfare  between  the  two 
tribes  was  constant  The  Quileute  are 
noted  for  their  skill  in  pelagic  sealing  and 
are  the  most  successful  in  that  pursuit 
of  all  the  tribes  of  the  coast  They  are 
also  daring  whalers,  but  have  not  at- 
tained the  proficiency  of  the  Makah. 
Salmon  are  caught  in  considerable  num- 
bers and  constitute  an  important  article 
of  food.  Roots  and  hemes  of  various 
kinds  are  also  much  used.  Although 
the  woods  in  their  vicinity  abound 
with  deer,  elk,  and  bear,  the  Quileute 
seem  to  have  hunted  them  but  little  and 
have  confined  themselves  to  a  seafar- 
ing life.  There  is  evidence  that  a  clan 
system  of  some  sort  formerly  existed 
among  them,  but  is  now  broken  down. 
Their  customs  as  well  as  their  m)rtholoj?y 
indicate  a  i)ossible  connection  with  the 
tribes  of  Vancouver  id.  The  Quileute, 
together  with  the  Quinaielt,  by  treaty  at 
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CHrmiHa,  Jnlj  1, 18S5,  and  Jan.  25, 1856» 
ceded  all  their  lands  to  the  United  States 
and  apeed  to  r^nove  to  a  reserve  to  be 
jwoTided  for  them  in  Washington  Ter. 
The  tribe  has  gTadnaUv  diminished  until 
DOW  it  nambeiiB  but  slightly  more  than 
200.  They  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Neah  Bay  agency.  (l.  f.  ) 

lBUe>|ctat.-Foid^iii  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  Mth 
CoQ^^SdtoB.,  108, 1857.  Xwe-dee'-tiit— OiblM  in 
CoDL  K.  A.  Ethnoi.,  I.  173.  1877.  Kville-batM.— 
Foni,op.cimCtt.  Kwillinilfit.— Gibbs.op.clt.172. 
KviOMl-EeUstn  Am.  Antiq..  z,  174, 1888.  XwO- 
Ic^BtL-Steveos  in  H.  R.  £x.  Doc.  87, 34th  Cong., 
3d»L.49,i8S7.  KwilUTUto.— SwaninSmithaon. 
Cont.  zn,  17,  1869.  Ouileate.-^Ooenell  in  Ind. 
Afl.  Ren.,  188,  1881.  Qiie-Ui'-at.~Swan.  N.  W. 
CoBft,  211,  1857.  OoaUalMites.— Hay  in  Ind.  Aff. 
B«p.,  46,  187a  Omlahates.— Milroy,  ibid.,  839, 
1872.  OaiUkatei.— Ford,  ibid.,  1857.341,1858.  Qnil- 
nUa-Oomell.  ibid.,  189,  1861.  Ooil-i-iitM.— 
EeodaU,  ibid..  307,  1^2.  OailUlTnte.— Swan,  N. 
W.Ootst.343, 1857.  aiiillayatM.— Wickenham  in 
.\m.Antiq^  xxi,  371, 1899.  Qml-leh-ates.— Treaty 
d  1»6  in  U.  &  Stat,  at  Lai;^,  xu,  10, 1863.  OnU- 
liatai.-Fanand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Nat.  Hist,  nr. 
8).  1901  OaiUajatM.— Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
225,1858.  aailliknta.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
40lhCoiig..8pec.8e«.,  4,1887.  ai>iUiiitea.~MUroy 
inIiid.Afl.Rep.,341,1872.  Quilloyatlu.— Browne 
in  H. R. Rx Doc 89T35th  Cong. , iBt  sew,  21, 1858. 

^taillwork.  Einbroidery  worked  with 
qmlls  of  the  porcupine  or  sometimes  with 
thoee  of  bird  feathers.  The  two  kinds  of 
«nbroidery  bear  a  superficial  resem- 
blaDce.  In  both  cases  the  stiffness  of  the 
.qoill  limits  freedom  of  design,  making 
straight    lines    and   angular 


The  gathering  of  the  raw  materials,  the 
banting  of  porcupines  or  the  capture  of 
Iwds,  was  the  task  of  the  men,  who  also 
in  some  tribes  prepared  the  dyes.  Sort- 
ing and  coloring  the  quills,  tracing  the 
design  on  dressed  skin  or  birchbark,  and 
the  embroidering  were  exclusively  the 
work  of  women. 

In  sorting  porcupine  quills  the  lonseet 
and  the  finest  were  first  selected  and  laid 
in  separate  receptacles.  Another  selec- 
tion was  made,  and  the  long  or  fine  quills 
of  the  second  quality  were  laid  away. 
The  remaining  quills  were  kept  for  com- 
mon work.  Bladders  of  the  elk  or  buffalo 
served  as  (juill  cases.  The  dyes,  which 
varied  in  different  parts  of  the  country, 
were  compounded  variously  of  roots, 
whole  plants,  and  buds  and  Dark  of  trees. 
The  qnills  were  usually  8teei)ed  in  con- 
coctions of  these  until  a  uniform  color 
was  obtained — ^red,  yellow,  green,  blue, 
or  black.  No  variegated  hues  were  made, 
and  rarely  more  th^ii  one  shade  of  a  color. 
The  natural  color  of  whitish  quills  afforded 
a  white,  and  sometimes  those  of  a  brown- 
ish cast  were  used.  The  auills  of  feath- 
ers were  split,  except  the  nne  pliant  tips. 
The  porcapine  quilts  were  not  split,  nor 
were  they  used  m  the  round  state.  They 
were  always  flattened.  This  was  done 
by  holding  one  end  firmly  between  the 
teeth,  pressing  the  edge  of  the  thumb- 


nail against  the  quill  held  by  the  fore- 
finger, and  drawing  it  t^htly  along  the 
length  of  the  quill,  the  process  being  re- 
pelled until  the  quill  became  smooth  and 
nat  This  fiattemnn;  process  was  never 
done  until  the  quill  was  required  for  im- 
mediate use.  It  was  not  uncommon  for 
a  woman  to  have  in  her  workbag  several 
patterns  drawn  on  bits  of  skin,  oark,  or 
paper,  cut  through  to  make  a  stencil. 
These  patterns  were  stenciled  or  drawn 
with  a  bone  paint-brush,  a  stick,  or  a  dull 
knife,  on  the  skin  or  bark  that  was  to  be 
worked.  A  woman  who  was  skilled  in  or 
had  a  natural  gift  for  drawing  would  copy 
a  desisn  bv  the  free-hand  method,  except 
that  she  nad  first  made  some  measure- 
ments in  order  that  the  pattern  should  be 
in  its  proper  place  and  proportions.  Some 
even  composed  designs,  both  the  forms 
and  arrangement  of  colors,  and  worked 
them  out  as  they  embroidered.  Among 
most  tribes  the  awl  was  the  only  in- 
strument used  in  quill- working.  The 
Chevenne,  Arap^aho,  and  Sioux,  the  prin- 
cipal quill-workine  tribes,  had  a  specially 
shaped  bone  for  flattening,  bending,  and 
smoothing  ( Mooney ) .  A  small  hole  was 
made  with  it  in  the  skin  or  bark,  through 
which  the  sharp  point  of  the  quill  was 
thrust  from  the  bacK  and  drawn  out  on  the 
front  side.  An  end  of  the  flattened  quill 
was  left  at  the  back,  and  this  was  bent  and 
pressed  close  to  the  skin  or  bark  to  serve  as 
a  fehstening,  like  a  knot  on  a  thread.  An- 
other hole  was  made,  perpendicular  to  the 
first,  and  through  this  the  ouill  was  pas8ed 
to  the  back,  thus  making  the  stitch.  The 
distance  between  the  holes  determined 
not  onl  V  the  length  of  the  stitches,  but  also 
the  width  of  the  lines  forming  the  design. 
All  designs  in  quillwork  were  made  up 
of  wide  or  narrow  lines,  each  composed 
of  a  series  of  upright  stitches  lying  close 
together.  As  quills  were  always  so  short 
that  one  could  make  only  a  few  stitches 
at  most,  the  fastening  of  ends  and  uni- 
formity in  the  length  of  stitches  were 
important  points  in  the  technic  of  the 
work.  The  width  of  the  lines  varied 
from  a  sixteenth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 
Very  rarely  was  more  than  one  width 
employed  m  one  design.  The  banded 
frii^  usually  attached  to  the  border 
of  tobacco-bs^gs  was  made  on  strips  of 
dressed  skin,  cut  in  the  desired  width, 
around  which  flattened  quills  were  closely 
and  evenly  bound,  care  being  taken  to 
conceal  the  ends  of  the  quills  in  order 
that  the  binding,  even  when  various 
colors  were  used  to  form  the  design, 
might  look  as  though  it  was  one  band. 
Different  colors  on  the  different  strands 
of  the  fringe  were  so  arranged  that  when 
the  strands  hung  in  place  the  meeting  of 
the  colors  made  the  figure. 
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The  stems  of  pipes  were  decorated  with 
fine  flattened  quills,  closely  woven  into 
a  long  and  very  narrow  braid,  which  was 
wound  at)out  the  wooden  stem.  Differ- 
ent colors  were  sometimes  so  disposed 
along  the  length  of  these  braids  that 
when  they  were  woimd  around  the  stem 
they  made  squares  or  other  figurts. 
Careful  calculations  as  well  as  deftness  of 
finffer  were  required  for  this  style  of  work . 

Porcupine  quills  were  employed  for 
embroidery  from  Maine  to  Virginia  and 
w.  to  the  Itocky  mts.  n.  of  the  Arkansas  r. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast  they  were  used  by 
tribes  which  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
Athapascans.  So  far  as  known,  this  st^le 
of  work  was  not  practised  by  the  trioes 
of  •California,  nor  by  those  of  the  south- 
em  plains,  as  the  Kiowa,  Comanche, 
Apacne,  and  Wichita,  the  porcupine  not 
being  found  in  their  country.  QuiUs  seem 
to  have  been  an  article  of  barter;  hence 
their  use  was  not  confined  to  regions 
where  the  animal  abounded.  This  style 
of  decoration  was  generally  put  on  tobacco 
and  tinder  bags,  workbags,  knife  and 
paint-stick  cases,  cradles,  amulets,  the 
bands  of  burden-straps,  tunics,  shirts,  leg- 
gings, belts,  arm  and  leg  bands,  mocca- 
sins, robes,  and  sometimes  on  the  trap- 
pings of  horses.  All  such  objects  were 
of  dressed  skin.  Receptacles  and  other 
articles  made  of  birch-bark  also  were  fre- 
quently embroidered  with  quills. 

Nearly  every  tribe  has  its  peculiar  cut 
for  moccasins,  often  also  its  special  style  of 
ornamentation,  and  these  were  carefully 
observed  by  the  workers.  The  dress  of 
the  men  was  more  ornate  than  that  of 
the  women,  and  the  decorations  the 
women  put  on  the  former  were  generally 
related  to  man's  employments — hunting 
and  war.  The  figures  were  frequently  de- 
signed by  the  men,  and  a  man  very  often 
designated  what  particular  figure  he  de- 
sired a  woman  to  embroider  on  his  gar- 
ment Some  designs  belonged  exclusively 
to  women;  there  were,  moreover,  some 
that  were  common  to  both  sexes.  The 
decorative  figures  worked  on  the  garments 
of  children  not  infrequently  expressed 
prayers  for  safety,  long  life,  and  pros- 
perity, and  usually  were  symbolic.  There 
was  considerable  borrowing  of  designs 
bv  the  women  through  the  medium  of 
gifts  exchanged  between  tribes  during 
ceremonial  observances  or  visits,  and 
thus  figures  that  were  sacred  symbols  in 
some  mbes  came  to  be  used  merely  as 
ornaments  by  others.  Some  of  the  de- 
si^s  in  qmllwork  were  undoubtedly 
onginated  by  men,  while  others  were 
invented  by  women.  These  were  fre- 
quently credited  to  dreams  sent  by  the 
spider,  who,  according  to  certain  tribal 
mythic  traditions,  was  the  instructor  of 
women  in  the  art  of  embroidery. 

Technical  skill  as  well  as  unlimited 
patience  was   required  to  make   even, 


smooth,  and  fine  porcupine  (]^nillwork, 
and  proficiency  could  be  acqmred  only 
by  practice  and  nice  attention  to  details. 
The  art  seems  to  have  reached  its  highest 
development  among  those  tribes  to  whose 
territory  the  porcupine  was  native,  and 
especially  among  those  which  had  an 
abundant  food  supply  and  whose  men 
were  the  principal  providers — conditions 
that  made  it  possible  for  the  women 
to  have  the  leisure  necessary  for  them  to 
become  adept  in  the  working  of  quills. 
This  art,  which  formerly  fiourished  over 
a  wide  area,  is  rapidly  dying  out  It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  woman    at   the 

E resent  day  could  duplicate  the  fine  em- 
roidery  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
use  of  the  split  quills  of  bird-feathers  for 
embroidery  was  common  among  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo,  and  was  also  prac- 
tised by  some  other  tribes. 

The  hair  of  animals  was  sometimes 
combined  with  the  quills  in  forming  the 
figures.  The  northern  Algonquian  tribes, 
as  well  as  the  Eskimo  of  Alaska  and  of 
N.  £.  Siberia,  employed  the  hair  of  the 
moose,  its  pliancy  permitting  freedom  of 
design,  while  its  texture  seems  to  make 
it  susceptible  of  taking  delicate  hues  in 
dyeing;  undyed  hair  was  used  to  blend 
the  colors  and  to  outline  the  curved, 
flowing  lines  of  the  figures.  A  few  ex- 
amples of  this  beautiful  aboriginal  work 
are  preserved  in  museums,      (a.  c.  p.  ) 

dnilmur.  A  tribe  hostile  to  the  Alche- 
doma,  the  border  of  whose  territory  was 
visited  by  Fray  Francisco  Garc^  in  1774, 
when  he  explored  the  valleys  of  the  Gila 
and  the  Colorado,  in  Arizona.  They 
were  apparently  n.  of  the  Alchedoma, 
and  from  their  locality  might  possibly  be 
the  Mohave.  See  Garc^s,  Diary  (1774), 
45, 1900;  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  M.,  390, 
1889.    Cf.  Gueymura, 

daiman.  A  Chumashan  village  be- 
tween Goleta  and  Pt  Concepdon,  Cal.,  in 
1542.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  m  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla,,  183,  1857. 

daina.  A  former  village,  probably  8a- 
linan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mia- 
sion,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

duiniJiaqni.  A  town  on  a  large  river 
between  Guatari  (Wateree)  and  Issa 
(Catawba),  probably  in  South  Carolina; 
visited  by  the  expedition  of  Juan  Pardo 
in  1567.— Juan  de  la  Vandera  (1569)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  15-19,  1857. 

dninaielt.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Quinaielt  r. , 
Wash.,  and  along  the  coast  between  the 
Quileute  and  the  Quaitso  on  the  n.  (the 
latter  of  which  probably  formed  a  part 
of  the  tribe),  and  the  Chehalis  on  the  s. 
Lewis  and  Clark  described  them  in  two  di- 
visions, the  Calasthocle  and  the  Quiniilt, 
with  200  and  1,000  population,  respect- 
ively. In  1909  they  numbered  156,  un- 
der the  Payallup  school  superintendency. 
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For  their  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
see  QuUetjUe. 

OaUsthMle.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  474, 1814. 
Ca-l&>t-ho-cl«w->Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi, 
IIS,  1905.  Oalaathorle.— Swan,  letter  of  Oct.  28, 
1885.  Oalasthorte.— Lewis  and  Clark,  op.  cit,  120. 
Xai]i-«*-alta.— Ford  in  H.R.Ex. Doc. 37,a4th Cong., 
8d  sew.,  102, 1857.  KwaianU.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl. 
Exped..  VI.  212,  1846.  KweaaiwiU.— Ibid.  Kwi- 
naith.— Stevens  in  Ind.  ACT.  Rep.,  448. 1854.  Kwi- 
naitL— Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R.  6ep.,  i,  428,  1855. 
Kwiaainlt.— Swan  inSmithson.  Cont,  xvi,  8,1870. 
KwiaaintL— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  £thnol..l,167, 
1877.  <laaiantL— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
532, 1878.  OoMnhitlM.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68, 1830. 
QoMaHythe.— Hale  in  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  212, 
IMS  (corrtipted  form  used  by  whites).  <laeeid- 
oolt.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lotad., 
235, 1848.  Qncmiilts.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Aug, 
1, 1862.  Qnieiiiaiiitl.-KeaneinStanford,  Compend., 
682. 1878.  a«*'-ni-ait.-6wan,  N. W.  Coast,  210, 1857. 
QoenaO. — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  1st 
fleaa.,  174, 1850.  Oaenoith.— Ford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
S41, 1857.  OnevoU.— Lane.  ibid..  162, 1850  (perhaps 
misprint  for  Quenoil).  <lui-dai-«lt.— Eells,  letter 
of  Feb.  1886.  Onllaielt-Gosnell  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep., 
183,1861.    aoi-nai-elU.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.S.  Ind. 
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Treaties,  723. 1873.  aoin-aik.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.R. 
Rep.,  I,  435,  1855.  aoinailM.-Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Trito*.  V, 490. 1855.  Ooia-aiUe.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,457,18.M.  Oniaaialt.— StevensinH.R.Ex.Doc. 
S7, 34th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  43, 1857.  auinaiaU.— Ibid., 
49.  dalBJkalL— Farrand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
HisL,iT,  80.  1902.  iUiiiajat.— Duflot  de  Mofras, 
ExpL,  II.  335, 1844  atdmeltt.— Grig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vi.  70.  1905.  auiaiilU.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Ex  ped. ,  n,  474, 1814.  Quinilts.— Domenech, 
Deserts  of  N.  A.,  l,  443,  1860.  qaiailts.— Kelley, 
Oreson,  68, 1830.  <liiiiiiiilt.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farm- 
er! July  25, 1862.  (tniBintles.— Lee  and  Frost,  Ten 
Yean  in  Greg.,  99.  1844.  Qninults.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  u,  119.  1814.  aainault.~Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  219, 1861.  (Iweaiylt— Framboise  quoted  by 
GaLrdner  (19S85)  in  Jour.  Qeog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
256,1841. 

(tuinaouatoua.  A  former  Iroquois  vil- 
lage in  Ontario,  w.  of  L.  Ontario,  between 
Hamilton  and  Grand  rs. 
Qnaaoaateaa.—Bellin.  Map,  1755.  Qoiiiaontoiaa.— 
lAToar,  Map,  1784.  Tuuumtoaa.— Homann  HeilB 
Map,  1786. 


duinoi^joii.    See  Carcajou. 

duinebang  ('long  pond').  A  former 
tribe  or  band,  classed  with  the  Nipmac 
but  subject  by  conquest  to  the  Pequot, 
living  on  Qmnebaue  r.  in  e.  Connecti- 
cut They  extended  from  the  upper  falls 
to  the  falls  near  Jewett  City. 

Flaiafleld  L^^j^x ..  ..,..,..,;,,  C^m n . ,  J ,  J 1 19,  li}.lB, 
ttiafc3w»»gi,— j.H!..]kt^i  [l*'~'-ii  liUtAvA  by  IJoyt,  An- 
llq  lit^-^./Jl,  lsi!i.  auuLn«pi^o.~M ai">n  iJrii^J9')  in 
li .  I ,  Ci  il .  Rvv  .,111, 3.1U,  1  S.VH.  QiLi*cniip«.ii^.— !  let^riTd 
of  H5<i&  qiuHtMi  by  OiilkUi^,  Nunvtch.  ^Trfi.  IWQ&. 
UuBifb*fe.— UrJier  rn.  l(iyo  in  Mik^.  HNt.  Soe. 
Coll.,  3fl  5,,i,  2Hj.  1835.  aaenob*iiff.^t:r<infieliI  et  al, 
( 11583) .  Ibid.,  Ui  ft,,  \\  2SS,  iMlfi.  au6nlb««i.— Tnim- 
bull,    0cm II.,    I,    a:i,     Ji^IH.    Qmnabaaf.^-ijotiikiri 

iia:4)  in  5Ijir«^.  Hist,  sw,  r..ij_,  i-i  '^..  i.  ii7.  imk 
lulanboag.— frcwjkin  ilCilj^iu  "Ul  Iv  H^yt.Autiu. 

CoL  Kt'C,  I,  bin,  11^^.  Qiunftbaufi,— Bulk  ley 
(1724^  in  MiWH,  Hfcft.  Sk-.  OijVL,  Ifit  h.,  iv.nip  17^, 
Qolniboaf.— Writer  of  l*<tJj,  ih'id,,  M  9.,  n*  7*^1830* 
ttu I a*p*f «.— Crrtldl n gtrrn  i,  \ fniy ) .  i iM . ,  4th  f.,  V n, 
JTfi,  mZ.  Iliiliiiba.11^.— Truiiibull,  Ctiun.j  J.  4^^ 
I-^IM.  auiiub*iiKe.— ^'ol.  Itw.  ( 11*71 )  quuicd  hf 
TrimibuU.  Inil,  XiiHit*  CVnin^  60,  IB^l.  Quinaa- 
b»ae.— 4:<»L  It**r.  ( 1701)  *  ibid.  ftuiimiibMf.— Jlnde- 
eoU  (1C:>1)  in  Mil-vs,  iW^i.  ^m^.  C.nU  ^  4th  «  .  vi.  15S, 
lf?fl3.     Ciuaimbb*ff«,— End'^    "     I''      '^     '    HilJ,, 

dainebaug.  The  chief  Quinebaug  vil- 
lage, situated  near  Plainfield,  Windham 
CO. ,  Conn.  According  to  De  Forest,  there 
were  25  Indians,  probably  the  remnant 
of  the  band,  at  Plamfield  in  1774. 

dninaqnaan.    See  Quinney, 

dainet  A  tribe  living  near  Matagorda 
bay,  Texas,  with  whom  La  Salle  made 
peace  in  Jan.  1687,  as  he  was  leaving  that 
region  for  the  'Mississippi.  The  Quinet 
were  living  in  what  was  then  Karankawan 
territory  and  were  at  war  with  the  Quoa- 
quis,  or  Coaqiie  (Hennepin,  New Discov., 
30,  1698;  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  21,  1861). 

dainnapin  (probably  an  abbreviation 
of  ktdiniipHnCimf  *he  turns  (pomething) 
around.* — Gerard).  A  chief  of  the  Nar- 
raganset,  nephew  of  Miantonomo.  He 
sided  with  his  brother-in-law,  King 
Philip,  in  the  war  of  1675,  and  was  pres- 
ent at  the  attack  on  Lanca^r.  The  next 
year  he  was  captured  by  the  English, 
tried  by  court-martial  at  Newport,  R.  I., 
sentenced  to  death,  and  shot.  Quinnapin 
was  the  Indian  who  purchased  Mrs  Kow- 
landson  from  her  captor  at  the  taking  of 
Lancaster.  Her  narrative  contains  inter- 
esting information  about  him.    (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

dninnat.  An  economically  important 
species  of  salmon  {ScUmo  guinnat)  of  the 
Pacific  coast  of  North  America:  the  com- 
mon salmon  of  the  Columbia,  known  also 
as  tyee  salmon,  Chinook  salmon,  etc. 
From  fkirinnatj  the  name  of  this  fish  in 
Salishan  dialects  current  in  the  Columbia 
r.  region.  According  to  Boas,  the  Upper 
Chinook  form  is  igunat.  (a.  f.  c. ) 

dninney,  John.  An  Indian  of  the  Mohe- 
gan  or  Stockbridge  tribe,  who  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  He  was 
probably  an  assistant  or  interpreter  to 
the  Rev.  John  Sergeant  the  elder,  mis- 
eionary  at  Stockbrid^^  Maa^f^Q^T^^ 
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to  1749,  whom  he  aided  in  translating 
into  Mohegan  various  prayers  and  other 
works,  including  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism, printed  at  Stockbridge  in  1795. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history; 
but  his  descendants  were  prominent  in 
the  later  history  of  the  tribe. 

His  son,  Joseph  Quinnby,  whose  name 
is  also  spelled  Quanaukaunt  and  Quine- 
(]uaun,  was  town  constable  of  Stockbridge 
in  1765:  and  in  1777,  after  the  death  of 
the  sachem  Solomon  Unhaunnauwaun* 
nutt,  was  made  chief  of  the  Mohegan 
tribe.  Another  Joseph  Quinney,  per- 
haps a  son,  was  chosen  deacon  of  the  new 
Stockbridge  (N.  Y.)  church  in  1817,  and 
in  the  following  year  was  one  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  emigration  of  his  people  from 
the  State  of  New  York  to  their  new  home 
in  the  W. 

Quinney,  Jolin  W.  A  Stockbridge  In- 
dian of  the  early  half  of  the  19th  century, 
bom  in  1797,  and  chief  of  the  tribe  in 
Wisconsin  for  three  years  previous  to  his 
death,  July  21,  1855.  When  a  boy  he 
was  one  of  three  who  received  a  common 
English  education  under  the  patronage 
of  Uie  United  States,  being  ijlaced  under 
the  tuition  of  Caleb  Underbill,  of  West- 
chester, N.  Y.,  where  he  pursued  his 
studies  with  alacrity  and  proficiency.  By 
degrees  he  piined  the  confidence  of  his 
people,  until  almost'  the  entire  tribal 
Dusmess  was  intrusted  to  him.  In  1822, 
he,  with  two  others,  formed  a  deputation 
to  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  where  a  treaty  was 
madeand  concluded  with  the  Menominee, 
by  which  was  purchased  all  the  Green 
Bay  lands  designed  for  the  future  home 
of  the  New  York  Indians.  In  1825  he 
procured  the  passage  of  a  law  by  the 
New  York  legislature  granting  the  Stock- 
bridge  tribe  full  value  for  the  New  York 
lands,  thus  enabling  them  subsequently 
to  remove  to  Green  Bay.  The  lands  of 
the  New  York  Indians  purchased  from 
the  Menominee  being  endangered  by  a 
repurchase  made  by  United  States  oflS- 
cers,  Quinney  was  sent  in  1828  to  petition 
Congress,  in  behalf  of  the  united  New 
York  tribes,  for  the  recognition  of  their 
landed  rights.  In  this,  however,  he 
failed,  and  the  Stockbridge  tribe  lost  their 
home  at  Kaukana,  Fox  r.,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment allowed  them  $25,000  for  their 
improvement«.  Quinney  next  entered  at 
once  into  a  new  plan,  and  finally,  after 
protracted  efforts,  he  obtained,  in  1832, 
the  grant  of  two  townships  on  the  e.  side 
of  L.  Winnebago,  Wis.,  where  the  tribe 
still  resides.  About  the  year  1833  Quin- 
ney framed  a  constitution,  as  the  basis  of 
a  tribal  government,  which  -was  adopted 
by  his  people  and  led  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  hereditary  chieftainship.  In 
1846  he  effected  the  repeal  of  an  act  of 
Congress  of  1843  which  made  citizens  of 
his  tribesmen,  thus  x)ermitting  his  people 


to  enjoy  their  own  customs  and  govern- 
ment; iie  also  obtained  for  them  $5,000 
on  account  of  their  old  claims.  The  tribe 
made  a.  treaty  in  1843,  in  concluding 
which  Quinney  took  a  prominent  part, 
the  Government  agreein}^  to  find  the  tribe 
a  new  home  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
remove  them  thither;  but  after  many  un- 
successful attempts  on  their  part  to  select 
the  lands  and  remove,  in  which  Quinney 
engaged  with  untiring  zeal,  he  finally 
conceived  the  plan  of  reacquiring  the 
township  of  Stockbridge.  Efforts  imme- 
diately commenced  finally  terminated  in 
the  ratification  of  a  new  treaty  by  which 
the  Government  receded  to  the  tribe  its 
old  home.  In  1854,  Quinney  succeeded  in 
obtaining  the  passage  of  a  law  by  Con- 
gress which  granted  to  him  the  title  to  460 


JOHN  W.   QUINNEY.      (frOM  A  PAINTlNa    IN  THI   WlMJONSlN    Hl». 
TORICAL  SOCIETY.) 

acres  in  Stockbridge.  At  the  election 
held  in  1852,  he  was  chosen  grand  sachem 
of  the  tribe,  which  office  he  filled  honor- 
ably until  his  death,  encouraging  every- 
thing calculated  to  improve  nis  people 
(Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iv,  309-311,  1859). 

The  prominence  of  the  Quinney  family 
in  the  history  of  the  Stockbridge  tribe  is 
shown  by  the  presence  of  from  one  to  three 
of  the  family  names  signed  to  every  treaty 
made  by  these  Indians  with  the  United 
States  from  Oct.  27, 1832,  to  Feb.  5,  1856. 

dnizuiipiao  (* long- water  people.* — Ge- 
rard). A  tribe  formerly  occupying  the 
country  on  both  sides  of  Quinnipiac  r. 
about  its  mouth,  in  New  Haven  co. ,  Conn. 
Their  principal  village  bore  the  same 
name.  Ruttenber  makes  them^a  part  of 
the  W^appinger  group  and  subject  to  the 
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Mattabeeec,  while  Gookin  says  they  were 
subject  to  tiie  Peqnot  De  Forest  includes 
in  tnia  tribathe  Guilford  Indians  as  well 
as  those  of  New  Haven,  East  Haven,  and 
Branford.  The  Hammonasset  might 
also  be  included.  They  were  estimated 
in  1730  at  250  to  aOO  ^^rsons.  In  1638 
they  numbered  47  warriors,  but  in  1774 
there  were  only  38  souls.  Some  of  them 
had  removed  in  1768  to  Farmington, 
where  land  was  bought  for  them  among 
theTunxi.  Some  Qumnipiac  era ves  have 
been  examined,  in  which  skeletons  were 
found  at  the  depth  of  3^  ft,  stretched  on 
Ibare  sandstone  with  no  indication  of 
wrappings  or  incloeuree.  For  an  account 
of  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Pier- 
son  at  Branford  and  of  his  translations 
into  the  Quiripi,  or  Quinnipiak,  language 
of  various  works  for  the  use  of  the  Inoi- 
ans,  see  Pilling,  Bibliog.  Algonq.  Lang., 
S8&-402,  1891,  and  consult  also  Towns- 
hend,  Quinnipiak  Inds.,  1900.  (j.  m.) 
XiBUviAkB.'— Mauraalt.  Abnakls,  8,  1866.  Paba- 
qmd&0.— Haynos  {im)  in  Ma«.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4tli  fl.,  vi,  855,  1863.  QiniMpioln.— Trumbull, 
Oonn..i,95.1818.  Oneiwpiok.—UDderhiU  (1688) 
quoted  by  Townshend,  Quinnipiak  Inds.,  8, 1900 
Ownwiiptrink  —Underbill  (1688)  in  Mass.  Hist  8oa 
Coll. Sdg.,vi,  1, 1887.  QutBtpiace— Patrick (1687), 
ibid.,  4tb  8.,  vn,  824.  1865.  Oaoiepiak*.— Daven- 
port (1637)  quoted  by  Townshend,  Quinnipiak 
L^^8,1900.  Qaenopiaga.— Patrick (lM?7)in Mass. 
Hist.  Soo.  Coll.,  4th  8.,  TO,  828, 1865.  ftnerepees.— 
De  Laet  (1688)  quoted  by  Trumbull  in  Conn.  Hist 
See.  Coll.,  m,  9,  1895.  Oniliapiaok.— Ruggles  in 
Ifaw.  Hist  8oc.  Ck>Il.,  Ist  s..  ly,  182, 179&  OoiU- 
■ia«kB.— Haynes  (1689),  ibid..  4th  s..  vi.  855,  1868. 
QoillipMn.— 8t6ughton  (1687)  quoted  by  Trum- 
bulL  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  61, 1881.  Oaillipiaoks.— 
Hopkins  (1648)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi, 
S40.  186S.  QwflUpisok.—Barly  record  cited  by 
Trumboll  in  Conn.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  m,  10, 1895. 
aidlUpioc.—Dunster  (ca.  1648).  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soo. 
CoU.,^th  8.,  I,  252,  1852.  QniUipiak.— Hubbard 
0680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  Yl,  818,  1815.  OaUlipyake.— 
Bogm  (1640),  ibid.,  4th  s.,  Yii,  217, 1865.  auiUy- 
piailc.— Davenporte  (1689),  ibid.,  8ds.,  in,  166,  im. 
SSilpeiodL— Eliot  (1647).  ibid.,  IT.  7. 1834.  auin- 
speaC.~Lechibnl(lMl),ibid..ui,98,188S.    Ooiaa- 


BMks.— Gopkin  (1674),  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  i.  147.  1806. 
Ua^iaa.— Kendall,  Tray.,  i,  276.  1809.  Quiaipi- 
•dc— Early  record  cited  by  Trumbull  in  Conn. 
Hist.  Soc  CoU.,  m.  10, 1896.  QuinipiudL-Clark 
(1652)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soo.  CoU.,8d  s.,  yill,  290, 1848. 
Oaiaaepaac.— NUe£(1761),  ibid., Yl.  169, 1887.  avin- 
Bflpaa. — McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  lu.  81, 
VSUT  Qniaaepaiise.— Nilee  a761)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc  ColL,3ds.,yi,  169, 1887.  Oniwnflpiaak  —Prince 
(1735),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  Ylil,  122,  1819.  Ooinns-py- 
Mfhq. — Stiles  quoted  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Coon.,  61,1881.  (Inifinipaags.— Kendall,  Tray.,i, 
276,  1S09.  QidaBipiak.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  156, 
1836.  Qaianipiiaok.— Williams  quoted  by  Trum- 
boU  in  Conn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  ni^,  1895.  diiiniii- 
aioK. — Peters  (ea.  1637)  quoted  byprake.Bk.  Inds., 
bkr2,  102,  1848.  doinidpioks.— Kendall,  Tiay.,  i, 
276b  1809.  OaiwiHTrfsge.— Patrick  (1687)  in  Mass. 
Soc.  ColL,  4th  s.,  yil,  828. 1865.  OQiaiijpiaf.— Ma- 
son (ea.  1670),  ibid.,  2d  s..  yni,  146, 1819.  aninny- 
liosk. — Agreement  of  1688  quoted  by  Trumbull  m 
Conn.  Hist  Soc  Coll..  iil,  10, 1896.    '"-' ' 


Maaon  (1687)  quoted  by  townshend.  Quinnipiak 
Inds.,  10,  1000.  <|aiaovioeks.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  9, 10,  1881.  QiiiBypioek.— Eaton 
(1640)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  yi,  845. 
1888.  QttizvpayB.— Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted 
by  Rottenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  82, 1872.    <liiiri- 


quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt  8,  sec  8.  878.  1816. 


Quaiiipiaok.~William8  (1688)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  8..  VI,  251. 1863.  auaaipiuc.— Williams 
(1640).  ibid..  265.  aonaippiaok.— Vater.  Mith..  pt 
3,  sec.  3. 344, 1816.  daonaipieuek.— WUliams  ( 1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  s.,  in,  205. 1794  (name 
used  by  the  tribe).  aviaipisk—Peter  (ca.  1637), 
ibid.,  4th  8..  VI,  94, 1863. 

Quinnipiao.  The  principal  village  of 
the  Qainnipiac,  occupying  tne  site  ofNew 
Haven,  Conn.  For  detail  of  its  situation 
and  histoiT,  see  Townshend,  Quinnipiak 
Inds.,  1900. 

dnioboriqne.  One  of  36  tribes  reported 
in  1683  as  livin^i^  in  Texas,  3  days'  travel 
N.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Conchos. 
This  information  was  given  to  Domingo 
de  Mendoza  by  his  Jumano  guide,  Juan 
Sabeata  (Mendoza,  Viage,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  General  of  Mexico),     (n.  e.  b.) 

duiomaqul  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  ( Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in  1598. 

Ctuiotrioo.  A  pueblo  of  the  Tigua  or 
the  Tewa  in  New  Mexico  in  1598  (Ofiate 
in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  116, 1871).  Bandelier 
(Ritch,  New  Mexico,  201, 1885)  identifies 
it  with  ruins  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  and  it 
appears  to  be  identical  with  Quioyaco, 
mentioned  by  Oflate  (op.  cit,  102)  as  a 
Chigua  (Tigua)  pueblo. 

dnionoohanock  ('guU  river  people.' — 
Gerard).  A  former  tribe  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of 
James  r.  in  Surry  co.,  Va.  They  num- 
bered about  125  in  1608. 

Quioughcohanock  was  understood  to 
be  the  name  of  two  streams  about  11  m. 
apart,  afterward  called  Upper  and  Lower 
Cnipoak  creeks.  The  name  of  the  peo- 
ple was  understood  by  the  settlers  of 
Jamestown  to  be Tapahanock,  'people  of 
the  stream  that  ebbs  and  flows' — a  char- 
acteristic of  all  creeks  of  tidewater  Vir- 
ginia, which  depend  for  their  water  on 
the  tides  of  the  rivers  into  which  they 
flow,  and  not  on  the  drainage  of  the 
surrounding  land.  Their  chief  town  and 
residence  of  the  werowance  was  probably 
upon  an  eminence  now  called  Wharf 
Bluff,  just  B.  of  Upper  Chipoak  cr., 
in  Surry  co.  It  was  visited.  May  5, 
1607,  b^  Capt.  Archer,  who  gives  an  en- 
tertaining account  of  the  werowance  of 
the  country.  (w.  r.  g.  ) 

aiiiooohi]ioea.-JefTer9on  (1785).  Notes,  129.  1802. 
<laiooohui«M.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128. 
1816.  auiyoufooluuiooks.  — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I. 
116,  repr.  1819.  Qaiyoughoohanookt.— Strachey 
{C€L,  1612).  Va..  35. 1849  (the  river).  Quiyoughqao- 
hanooks.— Pots  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  230.  repr. 
1819  (misprint). 

dnioncohanook.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Quioucohanock  (q.  v.). 
Ooi«)ohaiiauke.— Strachev  {ca.  1612),  Va.,  56, 1849. 
Ouiyonghoolianock.— Smith  (1629),  Wsi.,  i.  map. 
repr.  1819  (misprint).  Tapahanock.  ^Strachey 
{ca.  1612).  Va..  56. 1849  (commonly,  but  corruptly, 
so  called  by  tne  English). 

duiqniborica.      A     former     rancheria, 

Srobably  of   the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by 
:ino  and  Mange  in  1699  (Mange  cited  by 
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Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Situated  on  the  Bio  Santa  Cruz,  6  leagues 
8.  of  Guevavi  (q.  v.),  near  the  Arizona- 
Sonora  boundary.  Probably  the  later 
Buena vista.    See  Bacuancos. 

dniquihatoh.    See  Quickhaicfi, 

duirogles.    A  former  Costanoan  village 
on  or  near  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal. 
Quirof let.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct  18, 1861. 
Quirotet.— Humboldt,  New  Spain,  i,  821, 1811. 

duiiabas.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1684 
bv  Domingo  de  Mendoza  ( Viage,  1683-84, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.)  among  those  he 
expected  to  see  in  central  Texas. 

4ni»aht  (prob.  *  people  on  the  other 
side ' ) .  A  name  given  to  the  Nootka  set- 
tlements **  beyond  the  Yuclulaht"  (Uclue- 
let).— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  303,  1868. 

(IniBcat  The  name  of  a  chief  of  the 
lower  Tawakoni  village,  and  of  the  village 
itself,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century. 
The  settlement  was  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Brazos,  on  a  bluff  or  plateau  above  some 

fprings,  not  far  from  modem  Waco,  Texas, 
n  1778,  immediately  after  an  epidemic, 
it  contained  150  warriors,  or  about  750 
people  (Mezidres  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espa- 
fia,  xxviii,  273,  MS.).  In  1779,  MeziSres, 
while  at  the  village,  called  it  the  **  first 
village  of  the  Taucanas,  named  that  of 
Quiscat"  (Noticia  de  los  Efectos,  etc., 
Sept  13, 1779,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  248,  MS.).  Morfi  erroneously  says 
that  this  village  was  one  of  Kichai  and 
Yscani  (Hist  Tex.,  ca.  1781,  MS.).  The 
name  El  Quiscat  was  applied  to  the  vil- 
lage as  late  as  1795  (Manuel  Mufioz  in 
Lamar  Papers,  Mar.  13, 1795,  MS. ).  Chief 
Quiscat  went  to  San  Antonio  with  Mezi- 
dres  to  make  peace  with  the  Spaniards, 
apparently  in  1772,  and  remained  there- 
after generally  friendly,  particularly  using 
his  influence  to  aid  the  Spaniards  in  re- 
storing the  apostate  Aranaraes  to  Espf- 
ritu  Smto  mission,  and  inducing  the 
Tonkawa  to  settle  in  a  permanent  village 
(Vial,  Diario,  1787,  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Hist., 
xLiii,  MS.).  Pearo  Vial,  when  on  his 
expedition  from  San  Antonio  to  Santa 
F^,  having  been  severely  injured  by  a  fall 
from  his  horse,  stayed  three  weeks  at  the 
lodge  of  Chief  **Quiscate''  to  recover. 
See  FUchazos.  For  the  name,  cf.  KishkcUf 
given  as  a  Wichita  subtribe.  (h.  e.  b.) 
Ouiioat.— Morfi,  MS.  Hist.  Tex.,  ii,  ca.  1781.  Onia- 
oat— Mezi^res  (1779),  op.  cit  auiaoUe.— Vial 
(1787),  op.  cit.    auiiqumte.— Ibid. 

dniflivove.    A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
LuiMjrove.-^Fontaneda  as  ^oted  by  French,  Hist. 


Coll.  La.,  2d  8.,  u,  2&5.  1875  (misprint). 

eda  as  quoted  by  Temaux-uom- 
c.  22, 1841.    (luiaiyove.— Fontaneda 
fib),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1864. 
duitacas.    One  of  the  tribes  the  mem- 


bers of  which  accompanied  Domingo  de 
Mendoza  on  his  expedition  from  the  mid- 
dle Rio  Grande  to  the  interior  of  Texas 
in  1683-84.— Mendoza,  Viage  (1683-84), 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Mexico,    (h.  b.  b.  ) 


duitamao.  A  ruined  pueblo  of  the  Opata 
about  12  m.  s.  E.  of  Baserac,  on  the  head- 
waters of  Rio  Yaqui,  lat.  80°,  e.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

<lait-a-mao.— Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii, 
62, 1890;  IV,  517, 1892. 

duitoles.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Cabeza 
de  Vaca  (Smith  trans.,  84, 1851)  as  dwell- 
ing on  the  coast  during  his  sojourn  in 
Texas  in  1527-34.  The  locality  given 
is  indefinite,  and  the  ethnic  relations  of 
the  tribe  can  not  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, but  they  were  probably  Karanka- 
wan  or  Coahuiltecan.  Cf.  Guisoles. 
Onitoks.— Cabesa  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans,,  137,1871. 

dnitovaquita.  The  westernmost  Papa^ 
village,  situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio 
Salado  of  Sonora,  near  the  Arizona-Sonora 
boundary.  Ion.  112*»  W.  Pop.  250  in 
1863,  314  in  1900. 

Qiiitobaoa.--Garc^,  Diary  (1776-6).  487, 1900  (here 
confused  with  Bacapa).  wdto  Yaqoeta. — 
Browne,  Apache  Country,  291,  1869.  <taotova- 
qnita.— Poston  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  for  1863, 885, 1864. 

Quittanb.  A  village  having  some  Pray- 
ing Indians  in  1698,  apparently  in  s.  w. 
Plymouth  co.,  Mass.  It  may  have  been 
subject  to  the  Wampanoag.  See  Rawson 
and  Danforth  (1698)  in  Haas.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  Ists.,  X,  129,  1809. 

duinbaoo.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doc 
In6d.,  XVI,  115,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy,  in  the  region  of  the 
lower  Rio  Grande,  N .  Mex. ,  in  1698.  Pos- 
sibly an  attempt  at  Shiewibak,  the  native 
name  of  Isleta  pueblo. 

duinteannaha.  An  unidentified  tribe 
mentioned  by  Jesus  Mar  fa  (Relaci6n, 
Aug.  15,  1691.  folio  112,  MS.)  as  amone 
the  "  Texias,'*  or  allies  of  the  Hasinai  c9 
Texas.  He  said  that  they  were  s.  w.  of 
the  Nabedache,  and  named  them  with 
Vidix  (Bidai?),  Toaha,  Cantouhaona, 
Mepayaya,  and  others.  They  evidently 
lived  bieween  Trinity  and  San  An- 
tonio rs.  (h.  e.  b.) 

duivert.    See  Arrows^  Beceptades, 

dnivL  An  unidentified  tribe  mentioned 
by  Morfi  in  his  list  of  Texas  tribes  (MS. 
Hist  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca.  1781) 

dniviqninta.    A  Tepehuane  pueblo  in  n. 
Jalisco,  Mexico,  38  m.  n.  w.  of  Jescts 
Marfa,  and  about  40  m.  s.  w.  of  Lajas. 
duiaviqaiiita.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  281,  1864. 

duivira  (possibly  a  Spanish  corruption 
of  KidikwiuSj  or  AtriJbunw,  the  Wichita 
name  for  themselves,  or  oi  Kirikumks^  the 
Pawnee  name  for  the  Wichita).  An  In- 
dian "province**  of  which  CJoronado 
learned  from  an  Indian  of  the  plains, 
evidently  a  Pawnee,  known  as  "The 
Turk,"  while  on  the  Rio  Grande  among 
the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  in  1540-41 , 
Quivira  being  reported  as  populous  and  of 
great  wealth,  Coronado  started  with  his 
army,  in  the  spring  of  1541,  to  find  it,  with 
The  Turk  as  a  guide;  but  the  Spaniards 
finding  they  were  being  misled  by  the 
Indian,  who  hoped  to  lose  them  on  the 
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great  plains  and  cause  them  to  perish,  The 
Tark  was  pat  in  irons,  the  main  force  sent 
back  from  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio 
Colorado  of  Texas,  where  they  then  were, 
and  another  Indian,  Ysopete,  chosen  as 
guide  for  the  rest  of  the  journey  due  n. 
to  Quivira,  of  which  province  he  was  a 
Dative.  Proceeding  northward  for  ahout 
thirty  days  with  30  picked  horsemen, 
Coronado  reached  a  river,  which  he  called 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul  (identified  as  the 
Arkansas),  the  last  of  June,  and  pro- 
ceeded up  its  N.  bank  within  the  present 
Kansas.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the 
Quivira  country.  The  surrounding  r^on 
was  traversed  during  the  remainder  of 
the  summer,  but  great  disappointment 
met  the  Spaniards  at  the  findm^  of  only 
villages  of  grass  lodges  occupied  by  a 
Eemi-agricultural  tribe,  identified  as  the 
Wichita.  The  Turk  was  strangled  to 
death  as  a  punishment  for  his  deception. 
An  invitation  was  sent  to  the  chief.  Tat- 
arrax,  of  the  neighboring  province  of 
Harahey,  believed  to  have  been  the  Paw- 
nee country,  and  every  effort  was  made 
by  the  Spaniards  to  find  traces  of  the  gold 
in  which  the  region  was  reputed  to 
abound,  but  of  course  without  result. 
The  explorers  returned  to  the  Rio  Grande 
by  a  more  direct  route,  evidently  follow- 
ing, from  the  Arkansas  r.,  what  later 
braime  the  Santa  F^  trail.  Coronado 
continued  to  Mexico  with  his  army  in 
1542,  leaving  behind  Fray  Juan  de  Pa- 
dilla,  who  returned  to  Quivira,  but  was 
murdered  by  the  natives  because  he 
planned  to  leave  them  and  minister  to 
another  tribe.  The  name  Quivira  soon 
appeared  on  the  maps  of  the  period,  but 
by  reason  of  the  indefiniteness  of  the 
knowledge  of  its  situation  the  locality 
shifted  from  the  region  of  the  Great 
Plains  to  the  Pacific  coast,  and  finally 
settled,  in  the  form  La  Gran  Quivira,  at 
the  ruins  of  the  forgotten  Piro  settle- 
ment of  Tabira,  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande  in 
New  Mexico,  at  which  a  Franciscan  mis- 
)  established  in  1629. 


Consult  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  i,  1883;  in,  v,  1890;  (2)  in 
The  Nation,  Oct  31  and  Dec.  7,  1889; 
Winship  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896; 
Hodge  (1)  in  Brower,  Harahey,  1899; 
(2)  in  Span.  Expl.  in  the  Southern  U.  S., 
i907;  Mooney  in  Harper's  Mag.,  Mav, 
1899;  Ritchey  in  Kans.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
VI,  1900;  Dunbar,  ibid.,  x,  1908;  Brower, 
Quivira,  1898.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Acsnrixm. — Coronado  (IMl)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xrv, 
S24,  1S70.  OaiTin.— CftBtafieda  (1&96)  miaauoted 
tn  Am.  Oeog .  Soc.  Trans.,  v,  213, 1874.  OaTUra.— 
ham.  (1562-S)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  145, 1871.  Gran 
^Bhinu— Kino  (ea,  1099)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
i..  I,  347, 1856  (confused  with  Tabira).  Hiyera.— 
Pennant^  Arctic  Zooloey,  8.  1792  (misprint). 
ftyvira.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist  delaConquista.  164, 
1742  ( misprint) .  anebiza.— Doc.  of  1642  in  Smith, 
Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i,  161-64,  1867.  que  Vira.— Jara- 
millo  as  quoted  in  Doc  In6d.,  xiy,  810,  1870. 


Qiiiliira.-^oiDnMo  (1541),  ibtd.,  836.  Oalnin.-- 
DfiHii.r<;ii('i<&n  y  Dlviklun,  ett?..  ibid.^  iv^  4fil,  IB71 
(also  Qiiinlm>,  aulrib*.— Jjiramilb  {m.  1600), 
ibUl.,  xiv,3l3j IIn'Oi misprint K  Uuiuira.— Oomam 
iL'iMi  ffiioled  by  Hakluyt.  Vny.,  lit,  4-^,  IfKX)}; 
GEilviiTio  n56S)  in  Haklnyt  gk>c.  Pub,,  ^xx,227. 
IHt'J;  xMutiJiiet,  I'rmmitg,,  lift  miip,  169*,  tltildi- 
rieni,— cioiunra,  Ht^l.  fiim.,  i'Oa,  1606,  Clqiverm. — 
Sehtiokrttft,  Ind.  TriU^n.  iv.  2S,  li^.  ftuirioi,— 
Ilofiuit.  A  nee,  Ann^r, .  2!il,  177fi,  lludvlda.  — Dobba, 
HurMm  B«v^  163,  17^4  (mlaprlnlK  Qtuvin.-- 
*;oronTnIo  (IMl)  in  Teniaux-Conipaiis.  Viiy,,  iji, 
3t52,  iKJg;  IK>0,  lii(H3,.  35 III,  2*4.  If^O.  ftaiTlm." 
Mar-.-Hl.  FB#tl  Korl  Orbla,  2a,  1776,  atiiTixam, - 
rrmt^e,  N.  Max,  J 66.  1S83  (tho  p<!Opie).  Qtiivl- 
rennei,— Aleedo,  Die.  Geog.,  iv,  ^9,  I7M  ithe  Jteo- 
ple).  QTivirm.— WytiUet,  Hist  des  Inde*^,  map, 
114-16.  1605.  Tindan-^BoiiillH  (i77fi}  quoted  by 
Dimomft,  Arm.  md  N.  Mex..  108,  188ft;  Ban ddier 
in  Arch.  Iniit,  P&pem.  in,  174,  1890  (Quirlmand 
Teton  [uiifLiticdh  SU^nettria,— <jiiIvano(l!i^)  in 
Hakhiyf  iifM.,  F'ltb.,   xxk,  227,  imz  (RppartntJy 

doiyoagh  ( *  gulls.* — Hewitt).  A  village 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  in  1608,  on 
the  s.  bank  of  Aquia  cr.,  near  its  mouth, 
in  Stafford  co.,  Va.  (Smith,  1629,  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819).  The  name  Aquia 'is 
derived  therefrom. 

daisqaii.  A  former  town  on  or  near 
the  Mississinpi  r.  in  n.  w.  Miss.  De  Soto 
(1541)  founa  its  people  at  war  with  those 
of  a  town  called  Alibamo,  and  he  assauItcKl 
the  place  before  crossing  the  Mississippi 
into  the  Quapaw  country. 
01usoa.~Garcila88o  de  la  Vega,  Fla.,  176,  1728. 
Quixquis.— Gentleman  of  Elvas  in  Hakluyt  Soc. 
Pub.,  IX,  89, 1851.  Qnis  Ouia.— Biedma  (1644)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  104,  1860. 

dnnahair  ('pleasant  place*).  An  in- 
habited Niska  village  of  5  old-fashioned 
houses  with  totem-poles  in  front;  situated 
on  a  gravel  flat  at  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
on  the  8.  bank  of  Nass  r.,  Brit  Ck>l.,  just 
below  the  canyon.  In  1906  the  inhab- 
itants were  about  to  leave  it  and  to  settle 
several  miles  above,  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  canyon.  (o.  t.  b.  ) 

Uannonne.    See  Canonicus. 

daoddy.  A  variety  of  large  herring 
found  in  Passamaquoady  bay.  Me.  From 
the  place  and  ethnic  name  Passama- 
quoddy,  Pesk^dhnakddi^  according  to 
Gatschet(Nat.  Geog.  Mag.,  viii,23,ll97), 
which  signifies  *  abundance  of  pollock'  in 
the  Passamaquoddy  dialect  The  trun- 
cated form  Quoddy  appears  also  in  place 
nomenclature.  There  are  also  "quoddy 
boats  "  in  this  region.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

daoits.    See  Chunkev, 

daoratean  Family.  A  term  derived  from 
Kworatem,  the  Yurok  name  of  a  small 
area  of  flat  land  at  the  confluence  of  Kla- 
math and  Salmon  rs.,  just  below  the 
mouth  of  the  latter,  n.  w.  Cal.  Thia.. 
name,  proposed  by  Gibbs  (Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  422,  1853),  was  adopted 
by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  100,  1891) 
for  the  linguistic  family  consisting  of  the 
Karok  (q.  v.)  tribe  or  group. 

daotongh.  A  village  situated  in  1608  on 
the  w.  bank  of  l*atuxent  r.,  in  Prince 
George  co.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
map,  repr.  1819. 
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QjBiL  The  name  of  a  place  at  the  k. 
point  of  Gray's  harbor,  coast  of  Wash- 
in^on  (Crairdner,  1835,  in  Joor.  Greog. 
8oc  Lond.,  xi,  255, 1841).    Unidentified. 

Bababoo.    See  BMnboe. 

Babbit  Aitiniboin.  A  small  band  of 
Assiniboin  living  in  1829  in  Assiniboia, 
Canada,  w.  of  the  Red  River  band. — 
Henry,  Jour.,  n,  522,  1897. 

Babbit  Lake  Chippewa.  A  Chippewa 
band  on  Rabbit  lake,  Minn. — Washington 
treaty  ( 1863)  in  U.  a  Ind.  Treat ,  215, 1873. 

BabbU  ttiek.  The  flat,  carved  rabbit 
dub,  pAtthkohu  of  the  Hopi,  often  called 
a  boomerang,  is  not  self -retrieving  like  the 
Australian  weapon,  though  it  shares  the 
aeroplane  nature  of  the  latter;  it  is  simi- 
lar in  form,  but  has  not  the  delicate 
curves  shaped  to  cause  a  return  flight. 
Not  all  the  Australian  aeroplane  clubs, 
however,  are  self-retrieving,  a  property 
probably  discovered  through  practise 
with  sailing  clubs.  The  Hopi  rabbit 
stick  is  delivered  in  the  same  way  as  the 
Australian,  and  its  course  after  it  strikes 
the  ground  often  brings  it  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  thrower  and  nearer  to  him  than 
the  farthest  point  reached  in  its  flight 
It  makes  one  or  more  revolutions  in  its 
flight  toward  a  rabbit,  and  if  it  does  not 
strike  the  animal  directly,  its  rapid  gyra- 
tion when  it  touches  the  ground  makes 
probable  the  hitting  of  any  object  within 
several  feet  So  &ur  as  is  known  this  is 
the  only  aeroi>lane  club  used  in  America. 
The  material  is  GambelFs  oak  ( Quercus 
gambeli%)f  and  a  branch  of  the  proper 
curve  is  selected  for  its  manu^u^tuie. 
One  end  is  cut  out  to  form  a  handle,  and 
the  club  is  usually  varnished  with  resin 
and  painted  with  an  invariable  design  in 
black,  red,  and  green.  Of  late  years  a 
rabbit  figure  is  frequently  painted  thereon. 
The  weapon  has  a  religious  significance, 
probably  arising  from  its  use  in  cere- 
monial rabbit  hunts,  and  it  is  the  symbol 
of  the  sacred  dance  personage  named 
Makto,  'hunt* 

The  Gabrielefios  of  s.  California  used  a 
rabbit  stick  similar  to  that  of  the  Hopi; 
it  was  2  ft  in  length  in  a  straight  line,  1^ 
in.  across  at  the  handle,  and  1}  in.  across 
at  the  broadest  part,  with  an  average 
thickness  of  }  in.  It  was  made  of  hard 
wood,  and  ornamented  with  markings 
burnt  in  the  surface. 

See  Fewkes  in  2lBt  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pi- 
xlix,  1903;  Dellenbaugh,  North  Amer- 
icans of  Yesterday,  270, 1901;  Hoffman  in 
BulL  Essex  Inst.,  xvn,  29, 1885;  Parry  in 
Proc.  Am.  Asso.  Adv.  Sd.  for  1872,  397- 
400.  (w.  H.) 

Babbit  Trap.  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Georgia  about  the  time  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839.— Doc 
of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  144,  1887. 


Baeeoon.  A  well-known  quadruped, 
Procuon  lotor,  of  the  Ursidfie,  or  tear 
family,  esteemed  alike  for  its  fiesh  and 
ito  pelt,  which  was  one  of  the  skins  used 
by  the  southern  Indians  for  making  their 
loose  winter  mantles,  or  matohcoats.  The 
first  mention  of  the  name  in  a  recogniz- 
able form,  that  of  arocoun^  was  made  in 
1610,  and  the  second,  in  that  of  aroughcun, 
in  1612.  The  animal,  which  is  noctur- 
nal in  its  habits,  sleeps  in  the  daytime  in 
some  hollow  tree  (the  sweet  gum.  Liquid- 
ambar  slyraciflua,  in  the  8.)  during  the 
successive  dimbings  of  which  to  seek  its 
abode  the  sharp  nails  with  which  its 
forepaws  are  provided  leave  longscratehes 
upon  the  bark.  Such  a  tree  is  hence 
called  by  the  Indians  by  a  name  signify- 
ing 'raccoon  tree.'  It  was  from  such  tree- 
scratching  custom  that  the  animal  re- 
ceived from  the  Vii^nia  Indians  the 
name  by  which  jt  is  universally  known 
to  English-speaking  people,  viz,  Qritkuriy 
an  apocopated  form  of  drukunhn,  *he 
scratches  with  the  hands.'  The  name  is 
sometimes  applied  in  British  Guiana  to 
the  coa^mondi  {Na»uafusca),  and,  along 
with  its  apheretic  form  of  *coon'  (which 
also  is  a  humorous  name  for  a  negro,  and 
in  1844  was  a  nickname  applied  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Whig  party,  that  adopted 
the  raccoon  aJs  an  emblem),  enters  into 
several  combinations,  as,  *  raccoon-berry, ' 
the  fruit  of  Podophyllum  peliaium  and 
Sympfumcarpus  racanosuSy  on  which  the 
animal  feeds;  'raccoon  dog,'  a  kind  of 
dog  (NtfctereuleB  proqfonoides)  of  Japan 
ana  China,  and  also  a  dog  trained  to  hunt 
raccoons;  'raccoon  grape,'  a  species  of 
fmpe  (  Vitis  ststitxtli^  of  which  the  ani- 
mal, and  his  relative  the  bear,  are  very 
fond;  'raccoon  (or  coon)  oyster,'  a 
small  southern  variety  of  the  mollusk  on 
which  the  animal  subsists  when  vege- 
table food  is  scarce;  'raccoon  perch,' 
the  yellow  perch  {Perca  flavescens)y  the 
dark  bands  upon  the  sides  of  which  bear 
a  remote  resemblance  to  those  of  a  rac- 
coon's tail;  'coon  bear,'  a  large  carni- 
vore of  Tibet,  and  'coon-heel,'  a  name 
in  Connecticut  for  a  long,  slender  oyster. 
In  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1844, 
'(^nery '  was  a  derogative  synonym  for 
Whiggery  or  Whiggism,  meaning  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Whig  party.  The  animal  has 
the  reputation  of  being  very  knowing; 
hence  the  simile  'as  si v  as  a  coon,'  and 
the  metaphor '  he  is  an  old  coon,'  said  of  a 
person  wno  is  very  shrewd.  Finally,  *to 
coon '  is  to  creep,  cling  close,  to  creep  as 
a  coon  along  a  branch;  a  'gone  coon' 
is  a  person  whose  case  is  hopeless,  and  a 
'coon's  age'  is  a  southern  figurative  ex- 
pression meaning  a  long  time;  while  to 
be  'as  forlorn  as  an  unmated  coon'  is  to 
be  extremely  wretehed.  (w.  r.  q.  ) 

Baoe  names.    The  names  given  to  the 
white  man  by  the  various  Lidian  tiibee 
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exhibit  a  wide  ran^e  of  etymological 
sifniificatioii,  since  tne  newcomers  re- 
ceived appellations  referring  to  their  per- 
»)iial  appearance,  arrival  in  ships,  arms, 
dress,  and  other  accouterments,  activi- 
ties, merchandise  and  articles  brought 
with  tbem,  as  iron,  and  fancied  corres- 
poodenoe  to  figures  of  aboriginal  myth 
and  legend.  A  few  tribes  borrowed 
words  to  designate  the  white  man,  prob- 
ably before  they  actually  saw  him.  Dome 
otbeis  extended  the  term  at  first  em- 
I^yed  for  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen 
to  inchide  all  white  men  with  whom 
tbey  afterward  had  to  do.  In  the  fol- 
bWin^  examples  the  native  names  have 
been  simplified  so  to  as  possible. 

Algmqman  names, — Among  the  various 
ianguaees  of  the  Algonquian  stock  a  num- 
ber of  different  terms  for  white  man  are 
to  be  found.  The  Arapaho  has  niaiha, 
nana^^akaneL,  nUiantUaveehe,  etc.  The 
last  dgnifies  'yellow  hide,'  tiie second 
'white-gkinned.'  Of  nieitha  Mooney 
(14th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  1020,  1896)  says: 
"Tbe  word  signifies  literally  expert, 
skiUfol,  or  wise,  and  is  also  the  Arapaho 
name  for  the  spider."  Kroeber  (Trad, 
of  Arapaho,  8,  1902)  says  the  name  is 
g^ven  to  the  character  in  Arapaho  tradi- 
tions corresponding  to  the  Algonquian 
Naoabozho,  Napi,  etc.,  and  the  Siouan 
Isbtinike,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is 
now  "the  <»dinary  word  for  white  men 
in  Arapaho  just  as  in  Cheyenne  the 
name  of  the  mythical  character  Vihho, 
has  been  applied  to  the  whites.''  (See 
aieo  Wake,  Nihancan,  the  White  Man, 
Am.  Antiq. ,  xxvi,  224-31, 1904. )  In  Sik- 
itka  a  white  man  is  called  naj)iekufan, 
in  which  -ekwan  is  a  kind  of  ethnic  suffix 
of  the  person.  As  a  general  term  for 
'white  man'  we  have  the  Chippewa 
y:^i^niA»hkitcdd,  'one  who  is  white *^  (gen- 
erally referring  to  Ei^lishmen  only); 
Miami,  trdbJdUokHa,  'white  skin  *  (a white 
man);  equally  common  with  these  terms 
for  whites  in  general  is  mishal^ancuflwilgt 
'they  of  the  hairy  chest'  (Wm.  Jones, 
inf  n,  1906J .  The  former  Chippewa  term 
corresponos  with  the  Cree  vxipiskinw 
and  related  words  in  cognate  aialects. 
The  Delaware  woapsU,  'white  person,' 
eijmifies  literally  'no  is  white. ^  Dela- 
ware also  has  for  'European'  achwon- 
nnck,  'person  from  the  salt  (sea).'  The 
Chippewa  term  for  'Eneli8hman,'«Aa^- 
nnghj  has  been  extended  to  mean  *  white 
man,' just  as  has  also  the  Micmac  word 
for  'Frenchman,'  wenoochf  Penobscot 
(ttcenoehj  Abnaki  awanockj  coenate  with 
such  other  Algonquian  terms  for  'white 
man '  as  the  Narraganset  avjounagus,  Scat- 
icook  wmux,  Pequot-Mohegan  wormttXy 
I'iMBaniaquoddy  wenoch,  etc.,  primarily 
derived  from  atom,  'who,'  'somebody,' 
the  European  bmng  looked  upon  as 
'somebody  coming.' 


Athapcuean  names. — ^Accordinff  to  Mor- 
ice  (Anthropos,  i^  236,  1906),  ttie  West- 
em  D6n^  call  the  whites  netOy  and  the 
French  surneto.  i.  e.  'the  true  white 
men.'  The  Navaho  term  for  whites  is 
Belaqana,  a  corruption  of  the  Spanish 
word  Americano, 

Eskimo  names, — The  representative  Es- 
kimo term  for  '  white  man '  is  haUunaky 
according  to  Rink  (Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  181- 
87,  1898),  a  corruption  by  Europeans  of 
keydlunakj  'wolf,'  preserved  in  this  sense 
only  in  the  Eskimo  language  of  the  tar 
west,  the  name  having  oeen  given  with 
reference  to  the  myth  of  "the  girl  and 
the  dogs."  Another  etymoloey  derives 
the  word  from  the  root  qauk,  'daylight,' 
'white day,'  so  that  it  ultimately  si^i- 
fies  'having  very  light  skin.'  Petitot 
favors  a  derivation  wnich  indicates  the 
European  foshion  of  "wearing  a  cap  or 
hat  covering  their  foreheads  down  to  the 
eyebrows  (kabltU).**  In  the  secret  lan- 
guage of  the  Central  Eskimo  medicine- 
men (Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
XV,  36,  1901)  the  word  for  'European'  is 
kidlcUetf  evidfently  a  derivative  of  kidlakf 
the  secret  term  for  'iron.'  When  the 
crew  of  the  Plover  reached  Pt  Barrow 
(Richardson,  Polar  Reg.,  300, 1861),  they 
were  termed  by  the  Eskimo  shakenaJtanr 
agmeunf  'people  from  under  the  tun,' 
and  emakhliny  'sea  men,'  but  commonly 
ntUuangmeuny  'unknown  people.'  The 
Greenland  Eskimo  called  the  Danes  ukis* 
svL  *  winterers.' 

IroqwAan  names, — ^The  Cherokee,  ac- 
cording to  Mooney,  call  the  white  man 
yHfivmnegay  from  yiikfiwi  'person,'  and 
unega  'white.'  CU09  (Lex.  Irocj.,  112, 
1882)  gives  for  'white  man,'  kOvMaa- 
ken,  *  mv  skin  is  white,'  from  keraken 
'I  am  white,'  and  ohna  'skin.'  Another 
Iroquoian  term  is  asseroniy  'he  makes 
axes,'  the  name  applied  by  the  Iroquois 
to  the  first  Dutch  colonists,  and  in  Can- 
ada, in  the  form  onseronni,  to  the  French. 
Other  Iroquoian  names  now  or  formerly 
in  use  are:  Wyandot  or  Caughnawaga 
ttUhaesaga,  said  to  mean  'morning-light 
people,'  and  ashalecoa,  or  assarioHf  said 
to  mean  'bis  knife';  Huron  agnonha, 
'  Frenchman.^ 

Kiowanname8,^A  Kiowa  term  for  *  white 
men'  is  hedalpago,  'hairy  mouths,'  from 
hedal  'lip,'  va  'downy  hair,'  and  go 
tribal  terminal.  Another  is  ta-ka-i, '  ears 
sticking  out,'  which,  according  to  Mooney 
(14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1091,  1896)  applies 
to  the  ears  of  a  white  "as  compared 
with  the  Indian's,  which  are  partly  con- 
c€HEded  by  his  long  hair."  It  is  also  the 
Kiowa  name  for  a  mule  or  a  donkey. 
Another  term  is  haflpogoy  'trappers,' 
because  some  of  the  first  whites  known  to 
them  were  American  trappers  (Mooney, 
17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  397,  1898).  Still 
other  names  in  use  among  the  Kiowa  ^ 
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for  white  men,  according  to  Mooney,  are 
ganoflkOf  'growlers/  in  allusion  to  their 
rougher  voices;  gafUomto,  'cap wearers/ 
and  boyoflkOf  'blonds/  The  word  bedcU- 
pago,  while  designating  whites  in  general, 
applies  more  particularly  to  Americans, 
who  are  also  known  as  fo-ta^ka-i,  'cola 
whites/  that  is,  northern  white  men,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Mexicans  to  the  s. 
The  Tezans  are  distinguished  as  Teha/- 
nego,  from  the  Spanish  T^ano, 

Kitunahan  names. — The  Kutenai  call  a 
white  man  suyapi,  a  term  identical  with 
sueapOf  given  by  Parker  (Jour.,  881, 
1840)  as  the  Nez  Perc6  word  for  'Ameri- 
can.' Another  Kutenai  term  is  nuUuJcene, 
'stranger. '  A  third  expression,  kamnugtlo 
aktsmakinikj  'white  man/  is  probably  a 
translation  of  the  English  term. 

Maidu  name. — According  to  Gatschet 
the  term  for  white  man  is  sakinif  i.  e. 
'ghosts,'  'spirits'. 

Shoshanean  names. — In  Shoshoni  and 
Comanche  the  word  for  'white  man'  is 
taivo;  in  Paiute  and  Bannock,  tavibo.  This, 
as  Mooney  ( 14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  1066, 1 896) 
has  pointed  out,  seems  to  be  derived  from 
tdbit  'the  sun.'  The  Washo  name  for 
'white  man,'  tahaa,  may  have  been  bor- 
rowed from  the  neighooring  Paviotso. 
The  idea  of  sun  men,  or  easterners,  is  met 
witB  elsewhere,  as  among  the  Hopi  of 
Shoshonean  stock. 

Siouan  names.— Lon^  (Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  II,  Ixxxj  1823)  gives  the  name  for 
'white  man'  m  Oto  as  mazonkka^  'iron- 
makers,'  and  the  Omaha  name  as  wahta, 
'  makers. '  A  vocabulary  of  about  1819  has 
Omaha  wahe,  Hidatsa  vKuhi^  1.  e.  masi. 
More  modern  vocabularies  and  dictiona- 
ries give  the  following  Siouan  words  for 
*  white  man ' :  Dakota,  vxishechu;  Mandan, 
wuashi;  AsBoniYiomjVxifisheechoafl.  These 
and  related  words  signify  'rich  people,'  or 
perhaps  'generous  people.'  The  Hidatsa 
term  (Matthews,  Hidatsa  Ind.,  183, 1877) 
for  'white'  (American)  is  maetsihatekif 
or  maetsiictia,  i.  e.  'long  or  big  knife.' 

Skittaaeian  names. — ^The  Skidegate  dia- 
lect of  Haida  has  for  'white  man'  kelgor 
daa,  'roan  white,'  and  yets-haidagai,  'iron 
people,'  the  latter  being  the  usual  term. 

Wakashan  names. — ^The  Nootka  word 
for  'white  man'  or  'European,'  mama- 
Une,  signifies  really  'house  adrift  on  wa- 
ter,' in  reference  to  the  ships  of  the  new- 
comers. The  word  in  the  Clay oquot  dia- 
lect is  mamatle. 

The  examples  cited  show  the  variety 
existing  in  the  names  for  'white  man' 
among  the  linguistic  stocks  n.  of  Mexico 
and  the  interesting  ways  in  which  such 
appellations  have  been  made  up  from 
peculiarities  of  a  physical,  mental,  or 
social  character. 

Yuchi  name. — The  Yuchi  term  for 
white  man  ^American)  is  kuydxka^  from 
ku  'man,'  vnaxka  'white'  (Gatschet). 


Muskhogean  name, — ^The  Choctaw  term 
for  white  man  is  nai^hullo. 

Americans. — ^The  American,  or  inhabit 
tant  of  the  English  colonies  in  what  is  now 
the  United  States,  received  from  the  In- 
dians  during  and  after  the  wars  which 
preceded  and  followed  the  Revolutioo, 
names  which  distinguished  him  from  th« 
Frenchman  and  the  Englishman.  Prob- 
ably from  the  swords  of  the  soldiery  eev- 
eral  tribes  designated  Americana  as  *big 
knives,' or 'long  knives.'  This  isthe  signir 
fication  of  the  Chippewa  and  Nipiaein^ 
chimokomanf  from  keckimokomany  'great 
knife,'  Cree  kUchimokkttmaru  Delaware 
m'c/iorutiitan,' big  knife'  (i.e.,  Viiiginian), 
and  cognate  terms  in  some  of  the  Algoo- 
qnian  dialects.  In  Menominee  is  found 
mokuman(mdkomany  'knife');  in  Wyan- 
dot (1819),  saraumigh;  in  Shawnee,  shi- 
inanis^f  'bigknife';  in  Oto  (1823),  mahf 
hunieh;  in  Omaha  (1823),  mahhetunouk; 
in  Dakota  ( 1823).  menahashah;  in  Hidatsa 
(1823),  manceeMeeL  These,  like  the 
Yankton  minahanska  and  Teton  mUa- 
hanskOf  signify  'long  or  big  knife.'  In 
1871  Roehrig  gave  Sie  Dakota  word  for 
'American'  as  isangtanka^  'bi^  knifaV 
The  Siksika  term  omak  Hstoapikwan  signi- 
fies 'big-knife person';  ommakisU^wanhsm 
about  me  same  meaning.  The  promi- 
nence of  Boston  in  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States  led  to  its  name  bein^  used 
for  'American'  on  both  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  coast  The  Micmac  to-day 
call  the  United  States  Bostoon^  and  an 
American  Bostoonkawaach;  the  Nipiasing 
Bastonet  the  Canadian  Abnaki  BaMoni. 
and  the  Mohawk  Iroquois  Waaicni^mon, 
signify  not  merely  the  inhabitant?  of  Bos- 
ton, but  the  New  Englandersor  the  people 
of  the  Qnited  States  in  general.  The 
share  of  the  men  in  Boston  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Oregon  country-  is  recalled  bv 
the  term  Boston,  which  in  the  Chinook 
jai^n  designates  '  American. '  From  the 
jaigon  this  word  passed  into  a  number  ol 
the  languages  of  the  Pacific  coast  region: 
Klamath,  Boshtin;  Kutenai,  Boslen;  D^n^ 
(Carrier)  Boston.  The  eastern  D^ 
name  is  Bestcorh-o* -tinne,  'people  of  the 
big  knives.'  The  Navaho  have  adopted 
Pdikano,  or  MelikanOf  from  the  8pani^ 
'Americano.'  The  Hopi  name  is  MeUy- 
cavmo  (Bourke,  Moquis  of  Arizona,  317, 
1884),  out  among  themselves  they  use 
the  term  PoAana, 'eastern  water  people.' 
The  Zufii  call  Americans  Meliianakve 
(Gushing, in  Millstone,  x,  100,  June  1885). 
The  Cherokee  called  Americans  AmtPot- 
siniy '  Viiginians,'  from  Watsini '  Virginia* 
(Mooney). 

Enalish. — One  of  the  eariiest  terms  for 
'Englishman'  is  the  Natick  wautactmt, 
'coat  man,'  'he  who  wears  clothing.' 
Others,  the  Pequot,  waunnux,  'somebody 
cominj^,'  the  term  used  also  for  'French- 
man' m  several  eastern  Algonqoian  dia- 
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lects;  and  the  Narraganset  chauquaquoch, 
'knife  men/  In  the  latter  langua^ 
Roger  Williams  cites  Englishmannuck^ 
and  the  fonn  Englishma'Mog^  both  plurals, 
as  also  in  use.  The  modem  Canadian 
Abnaki  has  Iglizmon.  A  Shawnee  vocab- 
ulary of  1819  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
I,  290,  1820)  has  Englishmanake,  To  an- 
other group  belong  the  Micmac ^^^omooo, 
the  Abnaki  Ariglis,  the  Nipissinp;  Aga- 
nefka,  the  Prairie  Cree  AkaydsiWf  me 
Chippewa  Shdganash  (which  possibly 
is  connected  with  'spearman'  or  the 
'contemptible  spearman'— Wm.  Jones, 
inf  n,  1906),  the  Ottawa  Saganaah,  the 
Cree  Akaias,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
thought  to  be  corruptions  of  the  French 
'Anglais'  or  'les  Anglais.'  The  older 
forms  of  these  words,  as  the  Missisausa 
(1801)  Zaganaua,  the  Montagnais  (1800) 
AgalaihfAJL,  the  Micmac  (1800)  Angal- 
theeauy  Nascapee  NaggaleshoUf  and  the 
Nipissin^  AngcUesha,  seem  to  justify 
this  belief,  although  it  is  possible 
some  of  these  words  majr  have  been  cor- 
rupted from  'English'  instead  of  from 
'Anglais.'  The  Abnaki '  corruption  of 
*  Englishman'  was  Iglismon  (Maurault, 
Abenakis,  vii,  1866),  Delaware  Ingel- 
iihman.  Long  (Ex]>ed.  Rocky  Mts., 
1823)  gives  for  'British'  in  Oto  ragar- 
Tasking,  and  in  Omaha  mkanash,  both 
loan  words  from  the  Al^nquian.  In 
the  language  of  the  Siksika  'English- 
man' is  nitapiamhvan,  *real  white  man.' 
The  Canadian  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two 
Moantains,  Quebec,  call  an  'Englishman'. 
tiorhenmka,  'inhabitant  of  the  east.' 
Lon^,  early  in  the  centurv,  gave  for  'Brit- 
ish' in  Hidatsa  bosheiUocnresha,  which  he 
interprets  as  meaning  'the  men  who 
bring  black  cloth.'  In  the  Chinook  jar- 
gon tne  word  for  '  English '  is  KintBhautsh, 
and  for  'Englishmen'  KinUhavUhman^ 
from  'King  George,'  the  reigning  mon- 
arch at  the  period  in  which  the  jaigon 
arose.  From  the  jargon  these  terms  have 
passed  into  a  number  of  the  languages  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  region:  Klamath,  Sking 
dshudsh  or  King  Dskutch;  Kutenai,  Skinr 
djatshj  'Canadian,'  'Englishman.'  The 
western  D^n^,  according  toMorice  (An- 
thropos,  I,  236-7,  1906)  call  the  English 
mzgctnaz,  an  Algonqtiian  loan-word;  the 
eastern  I>6n6  term  them  tt&oHinne,  'in- 
habitants of  the  rocks.'  In  Creek  (of 
the  Moskhogean  stock)  Gatschet  cites 
lor  Englishmen  miBliei,  'subjects  of  the 
great  king,'  with  which  goes  Choctaw 
and  Chicasaw  mink?UigL 

Scotch, — According  to  Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq., 
166,  1882),  the  Mohawk  of  like  of  Two 
Mountains,  Quebec,  called  the  first 
Scotchmen  (settlers)  with  whom  they 
came  into  contact  kerUahere,  in  reference  to 
their  headdress,  'Tam  O'Shanter,'  which 
reminded  them  of  a  cow-dropping  (oto). 
Wilson  (Ojebway  Lang.,  343,  1874)  gives 


Scotchmun  as  the  term  in  Canadian  Chip- 
pewa. Another  Chippewa  name  is  Optt- 
otowewt  'he  who  speaks  differently/ 
Rand  gives  in  Micmac  SkdjemSn, 

French. — The  Al^nquian  limguages  in 
particular  furnish  several  special  words 
for  'Frenchman,'  individimls  of  that 
nationality  having  come  into  very  close 
contact  with  many  of  the  tribes  of  this 
stock,  as  settlers,  coureurs  des  hois,  and 
hunters  and  trappers,  often  having  Indian 
wives  and  becoming  members  of  aborigi- 
nal communities.  The  Micmac  term  was 
wenjooch  (in  composition  wenjoo),  applied 
to  white  men,  sometimes  even  to  the 
English,  but  originally  and  specifically  to 
the  Frenchman  and  signifying  'somebody 
comiu]^.'  That  this  was  its  original  sig- 
nification the  related  eastern  Algonquian 
words  for  '  white  man '  indicate,  as  the 
Penobscot  awenoch,  the  Pequot  wanux, 
the  Passamaquoddy  wenock,  etc.  Another 
Algonquian  term  for  Frenchman  is  the 
Cree  wemistikojiwt  Chippewa  wem!i£igo9h% 
'people  of  the  wooden  canoes,'  probably 
akin  to  the  Fox  wdmtVtgovMifi,  'one 
who  is  identified  with  something 
wooden,'  probabl^^  referring  to  something 
about  clotning  or  implements.  The  Fox 
name  for  a  Frenchman  is  wamtQgoshV^ 
(Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906);  Menominee, 
wamegtikosiu;  Missisauga,  wamiligushif  etc. 
Lahontan  translated  the  old  Algonkin 
miUigouchiouekj  'builders  of  vessels,' 
which  Trumbull  (Trans.  Am.  Philol. 
Asso.,  154,  1871)  considered  incorrect, 
though  he  saw  in  it  a  reference  to  the 
'wooden  boats'  of  the  French,  mitigo 
meaning  'wooden.'  An  aged  Missisauga 
woman  related  (Chamberlain,  Laug.  of 
Mississagas,  60,  1892)  that  the  word 
referred  to  the  boxes  carried  by  the 
early  French  traders,  but  this  may  have 
been  merely  a  folk  etymology  suggested 
by  miligioash,  'trunk,*  'valise.'  The 
Siksika  word  for  '  Frenchman '  is  nitmp- 
pekwan.  A  Shawnee  vocabulary  of  1819 
gives  Tola,  and  Cotton's  old  Massachuset 
vocabulary  has  the  plural  form  Punach- 
monogj  evidently  taken  from  the  English 
'Frenchman.'  The  Abnaki  corruption 
of  'Frenchman'  was  Pelajemon  (Mau- 
rault, Abenakis,  viii,  1866).  An  Hidatsa 
name  is  masikHi,  'true  white.'  The 
Hasinai  of  Texas,  according  to  Bolton, 
called  the  French  Canos;  in  allusion  to 
this  fact  the  Spaniards  named  an  Arkokisa 
partisan  of  the  French,  Canos, 

The  Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two  Moun- 
tains, Quebec,  call  a  Frenchman  onseronni, 
which  Cuoq  (Lex.  Iroq.,  69,  1882)  inter- 
prets as  'maker  of  hatchets,'  from  konnis 
*I  make,'  and  osera  'hatchet*  This  is 
the  same  name  as  aseronnif  the  appella- 
tion conferred  on  the  first  Dutch  colonists 
of  New  York  by  the  Iroquois,  and  appar- 
ently a  more  or  less  general  term  for 
'white  man.' 
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The  term  in  Chinook  jan:on  for  French- 
man is  PamiukSf  which  Hale  (Chinook 
Jarg.,  49,  1890)  derives  from  'Fran^aia' 
with  the  Chinook  plural  suffix  uks.  It 
has  been  used  to  signify  also  *  foreigners,' 
and  has  passed  into  several  Indian  lan- 
guages of  the  Pacific  Coast  region,  e.  g.. 
the  Klamath  Pashdyuks.  The  Kutenid 
call  a  Frenchman  noUukenet  *  foreigner,* 
'stranger.'  According  to  Grossman 
(Smithson.  Rep.  1871, 412, 1873)  the  Pima 
called  a  Frenchman  parlesick  (plural, 
paparl€sick)y  from  park  (Spanish,  padre) ^ 
'priest.'  The  Athapascan  Takmli  call 
a  Frenchman  neto  or  nado, 

German, — Some  of  the  Indian  tongaes 
have  special  words  for  *  German.'  The 
Chippewa  term  is  Anima,  ja  modification 
of  tine  French  Allemand,  introduced  by 
traders  or  missionaries.  Baraga  ( Otchip- 
we  Diet,  pt  2,  36,  1880),  says:  *'The 
Indians  also  call  a  German  'Detchman,' 
a  corruption  of  '  Dutchman,'  as  the  Ger- 
mans are  improperly  called  in  some  parts 
of  this  country.''  From  the  French  comes 
also  the  Micmac  Alma.  The  Sank  and 
Fox  have  T&chfa,  from  *  Dutch . '  In  Kla- 
math the  term  for  'German'  laDetchmalf 
while  in  the  Modoc  dialect  of  the  Lutua- 
mian  stock  the  name  applied  to  the  Ger- 
man settler  is  muni  tchuleks  gilko,  *  thickset 
fellow'  (Gatschet,  Klamath  Inds.,  ii, 
1890).  Mooney  (Myths of  Cherokee,  141, 
1902)  mentions  a  noted  Cherokee  chief 
about  1830  who  was  named  Tahchee,  or 
'Dutch.'  He  gives  the  plural  Cherokee 
name  as  AnMtd  (Cherokee  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887).  A  Blackfoot  word  for 
'German'  is  kistappehimn.  The  Creek 
name  for  a  German,  according  to  Adair 
(Am.  Inds.,  66, 1775),  was  yah  yah  algehy 
'  those  whose  talk  was  la  ja. '  The  Chicka- 
saw name  was  kish  histi  tarakshe  (ibid.,  7). 

Spanish. — The  contact  of  the  Indian 
tribes  of  the  Southern  states  with  Spanish 
explorers,  settlers,  and  colonizers  gave  rise 
to  oeveral  names  for  them.  The  Algon- 
quian  dialects  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
E.  have  taken  their  words  for  Spaniard 
from  the  English  or  French:  Nipissing 
EspaniiOj  from  the  French  Espagnol,  as 
also  the  Chippewa  Eshnayo  ana  the  Sik- 
sika  Spiohvan,  or  Spiokurviny  *  Mexican,' 
'Spaniard.'  The  Sauk  and  Foxes  have 
A'payo<*  for  Spaniard,  and  MdKtko<i  for 
Mexican.  The  Cherokee  term  for  Span- 
iard is  Askwaniy  derived  from  the  Spanish 
Espafiol,  to  which  was  added  the  tribal 

?refix  ani.  makmsAniskwaniy  *Spaniards.' 
he  Arkokisacalled  the  Spaniards  Yegaa, 
The  Klamath  ha\e Spaniolknij  from  Espa- 
fiol, with  the  Indian  suffix.  The  Mohawk 
of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Quebec,  use 
EshwanioTy  from  the  French  Espagnol. 
For  Mexicans  of  various  districts  the 
Indians  along  the  border  have  developed 
special  terms:  Kiowa  d-ta-ka-if  literally 


'timber  Mexicans,'  applied  to  inhabi- 
tants of  Tamaulipas;  do  £afli-to*iba-t, '  bark 
Mexicans,'  inhabitants  of  Santa  Rosa 
mts.;  kof'tdka-iy  'mountain  whites,' 
used  for  New  Mexicans  and  sometimee 
generally  for  Mexicans ;  Uoflrtc^ka-L '  light- 
Baired  Mexicans';  Uo-tdka-i,  'rock white 
men,'  Mexicans  about  Silver  Citv^  N. 
Mex.;j>a-«da^-to*^a-i,  'great-river  whites,' 
Mexicans  of  the  Rio  Grande, etc.  (Mooney 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  435,  1898).  The 
Navaho  term  for  Mexicans  is  naakai, 
'white  foreigners'  and  for  Spaniards, 
naakoArdiyiniy  'holy  white  foreigners.' 
'  The  Olamen&e  of  California  called  the 
Spaniards  by  the  name,  Olvngo,  that  they 
applied  to  the  Aleut  brought  tiiither  by 
the  Russians,  which  seems  to  be  the 
same  word,  UUenegOy  as  that  which  they 
applied  to  themselves  as  Indians.  The 
Russians  they  call  by  another  term,  lev- 
uyume.  The  Mohave  Indians  call  a  Mex- 
ican or  a  Spaniard  haiko  to/uzna,  'Ions 
white  man,'  while  the  Zufii,  who  received 
their  first  knowledge  of  the  white  man 
in  the  person  of  the  early  Spanish  ex- 
plorers from  Mexico,  call  the  Mexicans 
tsipolo-kwet  'mustached  people.'  The  old 
Tonkawa  term  for  a  Mexican  is  t6ptcho^ 
the  newer  one  kantuM-akon, 

Negro, — ^Among  certain  Indian  tribes 
the  name  of  the  n^ro  signifies  simply 
'  black  flesh. '  This  is  the  meaning  of  the 
Chippewa  makaddv^yas,  the  Cree  kaskile 
wiyas,  etc.  The  Delaware  netcalenk  signi- 
fies 'black  face.'  Some  others  designate 
him  as  'black  man,'  which  is  the  sense 
of  the  Nipissing  makaiewinini,  the  Yuchi 
kdispi,  etc  '  Black  Indian '  is  the  meaning 
of  tne  Kutenai  kamkokokotl  aktsemcUnneky 
the  latter  term  signifying  '  Indian '  as  dis- 
tinguished from  ^mAUf' tUkatf  and  kiUmaga^ 
*  Kutenai. '  The  Delaware  nesgestit  lenape 
has  a  similar  signification.  Sometimes 
the  word  for  'blB^k '  alone  is  used,  as  the 
Kutenai  kamkokokotly  etc.  With  several 
tribes  'black  white  man,'  or,  in  some 
cases,  'black  foreigners,'  is  the  real  mean- 
ing of  the  term  for  negro,  as  the  Mohave 
ivaiko  kwanil  and  the  Comanche  duqtaivo^ 
from  duq^  black,  and  totvo, '  white  man'  or 
'foreigner';  also  the  Siksika  gikBopikwan^ 
napil^oan  signify in|^  'white  man ' ;  and  the 
Kiowa  kofll^dofl'k'ta,  'man  with  black  on, 
or  incorporated  into,  him.'  The  Narra- 
ganset  of  Roger  Williams's  time  "called  a 
blackamoor  auckatUlacone.  a  coal-black 
man,  for  mcki  is  black  and  watUacone  one 
that  wears  clothes";  according  to  Tnun- 
bull  (Natick  Diet.,  226)  mcki  means  'dark- 
colored,'  not  'black,'  and  Wautacone  was 
one  of  the  names  by  which  an  English- 
man was  designated;  hence,  'black Eng- 
lishman' might  be  a  fair  rendering  of 
the  word.  Analogous  is  the  Menommee 
word  for  negro,  apisen  tmrneqUkoeiu^ 
'black  Frenchman.'    According  to  Gat< 
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8chet  the  Kiowa  Apache  word  for  negro, 
lizhena,  means '  bunalo-black-haired. '  In 
Klaraath  wniha^  applied  to  the  negro, 
signifies  *  servant,'  and  the  Timacua 
atewmachu  means  *his  black  slave.'  The 
Klamath  have  besides  adopted  from  the 
whites  the  term  nigga^  from  which  is  de- 
rived mggalam  shaamokthy  the  term  for 
monkey,  meaning  literally  'n^;ro's  kins- 
man.' 

i>ute^— The  Iroquoian  tribes  of  New 
York  called  a  Datcnman  a«fronnt,  a  term 
identical  with  onseronni,  by  which  the 
Mohawk  of  Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Que- 
bec, designate  a  Frenchman  to-day.  Its 
literal  sj^nification  seems  to  be  'maker 
of  hatchets. '  The  Iroquois  used  the  word 
as  an  adjective  to  desi^ate  several  things, 
u  ooikah  as8er<mi,  'nax.'  in  Onondaga, 
literally,  'Dutchman's  thread';  osaaheta 
a>»ermiy  *pea8,'  literally,  'Dutch  beans' 
(Betochamp  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xv, 
%,  98,  1902).  The  Delawares  of  New 
Jersey  called  the  Dutch  by  a  name  spelled 
by  the  early  writers  ttvannekiiis,  W  ithout 
the  Enfflisn  s  this  is  evidently  identical 
with  Uie  Delaware  K^iwonnachaum^ 
white  people,'  literally,  'people  from 
the  salt  sea  (schvxm),'  a  term  used  to 
derignate  Europeans  in  general. 

Chmaman. — Some  of  the  Indian  tribes, 
throQgh  the  actual  presence  among  them 
of  the  Oriental,  others  by  indirection 
"dIv,  have  come  to  have  special  names  for 
ibe  Chinaman.  The  Kutenai,  who  know 
bim  from  actual  observation,  call  the 
Chinaman  gooktlam,  the  chief  component 
of  which  waqkoktlam^  '  hair,'  in  reference 
to  his  queue.  The  Chinook  Jargon  has 
adopted  the  English  word.  The  Siksika 
DMae  is  afxOsepisUi,  The  Kiowa  name 
Qgnifies  '  yellow  man.'  (a.  p.  c.) 

Btelttt    See  Ball  play,  Games. 

Bahatilali  ('oak  wood').  A  Tarar 
homare  rancheria  near  Palanquo,  Chi- 
hoahna,  Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

^Abinglioooii.    8ee  Raccoon. 

^u.  An  important  Yaqui  settle- 
^t  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Rio 
*«iai,  8.  w.  Sonera,  Mexico.  Escudero 
pupated  its  population  at  6,000  in  1849, 
J^its  present  number  is  not  known. 

dt  laam.— Oiozoo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  866, 


I*}-  Kmss.— EKQdero,  Not,  Son.  y  Sin.,  100, 
LM9.  Ithua.— Velaaco  (WSO)  quoted  by  Ban- 
^oft.  Nat.  IUc«,  I,  COS,  1882.  »«&».— MQhlen- 
PMi,  ibid. 

iiiwiy.    See  Eockaway. 

BtitW  (*Uie  slope,'  or  'the  hillock'). 
yie  name  of  several  distinct  rancherias 
^.the  Tarahumare  not  far  from  Noroga- 
^5  Chihuahua,  Mexico.— Lumholtz, 
"iPn,  1894. 

laia-in-the-Face.  A  noted  Sioux  war- 
j^J"  and  chief,  bom  near  the  forks  of 
^enne  r.,  N.   Dak.,  about  1835,  died 

3466^— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07 23 


at  Standing  Rock  res.,  in  the  same  state, 
Se.t.  14,  1905.  He  was  a  full-blood 
Hunkpapa,  one  of  a  family  of  six  broth- 
ers, one  of  whom  was  known  as  Iron 
Horse.  Shortly  before  his  death,  he  said : 
"  My  father  was  not  a  chief;  my  grand- 
father was  not  a  chief,  but  a  good  hunter 
and  a  feast-maker.  On  my  mother's  side 
I  had  some  noted  ancestors,  but  thev 
left  me  no  chieftainship.  I  had  to  work 
for  my  reputation  "  (Eastman  in  Outlook, 
Oct  27, 1906).  He  received  his  common 
name  as  the  result  of  a  personal  encounter, 
when  about  10  years  of  age,  with  a  Chey- 
enne bov,  whom  he  worsted;  he  received 
several  blows  in  the  face,  however,  caus- 
ing it  to  be  spattered  with  blood  and 
streaked  where  the  paint  had  been  washed 
away.  When  a  young  man,  he  joined  a 
war-party  against  the  Gros  Ventres,  some 
of  whose  horses  they  stole,  but  the  Sioux 
party  was  overtaken  and  had  to  fight  for 
their  lives.  Rain-in-the-Face  had  his 
face  painted  to  represent  the  sun  when 
half  covered  with  darkness — half  black 
and  half  red.  Fighting  all  day  in  the 
rain,  his  face  became  partly  washed  and 
streaked  with  red  and  black,  so  again  he 
was  named  Rain-in-the-Face.  He  had 
been  many  times  on  the  warpath,  but 
his  first  important  experience  as  a  war- 
rior was  in  the  attack  on  the  troops  near 
Ft  Phil  Kearny,  Wyo.,  in  Dec.  1866,  in 
which  Capt.  Fetterman  and  his  entire 
command  of  80  men  were  killed.  He 
participated  also  in  a  tight,  two  years 
later,  near  Ft  Totten,  Dak.,  in  which  he 
and  his  horse  were  wounded.  About 
three  years  before  the  Custer  massacre  in 
1876,  Rain-in-the-Face  was  accused  of 
killing  a  surgeon  and  a  trader  of  Gen. 
Stanley's  expedition,  for  which  he  was 
arrested  by  Col.  Thomas  Custer.  Having 
confessed  nis  guilt,' he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  time,  but  was  allowed  by  his  guard  to 
escape  and  joined  Sitting  Bull's  band  of 
hostiles  in  the  spring  oi  1874,  declaring 
that  he  would  "cut  the  heart  out  of  Tom 
Custer  and  eat  it "  Rain-in-the-Face  was 
a  leading  participant  in  the  Little  Bighorn 
fight,  and  although  it  has  frequently 
been  stated  that  he  personally  killed  Gen. 
Custer,  this  is  now  generally  doubted,  and 
was  denied  by  him.  From  wounds  re- 
ceived in  this  battle  he  was  i)ermanently 
lamed,  yet  he  followed  Sitting  Bull  into 
Can^a,  where  he  remained  until  1880, 
when  most  of  the  fugitives  surrendered  to 
Gen.  Miles  at  Ft  Keogh,  Mont.  He  had 
seven  wives,  few  of  whom  lived  long  or 
happily  with  him;  the  last  wife  was  found 
in  his  tipi  with  her  throat  cut 

Bamah.  An  Eskimo  mission  estab- 
lished on  the  E.  coast  of  Labrador  by  the 
Moravians  in  1871. — Thompson,  Mora- 
vian, Miss.,  230,  1890. 
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Bamooek.  The  village  of  the  Rancocas, 
on  Rancocas  cr.,  N.  J.,  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury. 

Ramoook.— Evelin  (ccl,  1648)  quoted  by  Proud, 
Penu..  I,  113,  1797.  RanookeskiU.— Newcastle 
eonf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xii,  628, 1877 
(Rancokus creek:  l:tU=»creck).  Sankokua.— Doc. 
of  1674.  ibid.,  ui, 223. 1853  (applied  to  the  hill). 

Bamufhonok.  A  Chowanoc  (?)  villa^ 
in  1585,  apparently  between  the  Mehemn 
and  Nottoway  rs.,  in  Hertford  co.,  N.  0. 
Ramuahonoq.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  II,  map,  repr. 
1819.  Ramuihoaiif.^DeBry*  map,  in  Hawks,  N. 
C,  1, 1859. 

Baneheria  Orande.  The  name  applied 
to  a  large  aggregation  of  Indians  who 
lived  during  the  greater  part  of  the  first 
half  of  the  18th  century  near  the  middle 
Brazos  r.,  Texas.  It  was  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Tonka  wan  tribes  of  the 
region,  but  in  origin  it  was  a  curious 
composite.  To  the  Ervipiame,  perhaps 
natives  of  the  region,  there  were  added 
(1)  the  remains  of  numerous  broken- 
down  tribes  from  near  and  even  beyond 
the  Rio  Grande,  who  had  moved  eastward 
and  settled  with  the  Ervipiame  for  de- 
fence and  protection  against  the  Apache, 
and  to  escape  punishment  at  the  nands 
of  the  Spaniards  for  damages  done  on  the 
frontier,  and  (2)  many  apostates  from  the 
missions  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  San 
Antonio  missions.  Because  of  the  promi- 
nence of  the  Ervipiame  in  the  group,  it 
was  sometimes  called  *'  Rancheria  Grande 
de  los  Ervipiames."  The  presence  of 
the  apostates  in  the  settlement  made  it 
especially  obnoxious  to  the  missionaries 
(Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  K, 
lejf.  19,  doc  19,  1729,  MS.).  Rancheria 
Grande  is  mentioned  in  the  Spanish 
records  as  early  as  1707,  when  Diego 
Ram6n,  captain  at  San  Juan  Bautista,  set 
out  to  punish  it  for  disturbances  at  the 
missions  (Diego  Ram6n,  Diario,  1707, 
MS. ) .  It  was  then  said  to  be  on  the  San 
Marcos,  perhaps  the  Colorado.  Again,  in 
1714,  he  recovered  from  it  apostates  from 
the  missions  (Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro,  op.  cit.). 

In  1716,  when  C^pt  Ram6n  and  Fr. 
Espinosa  passed  through  it,  it  was  2  or  3 
leagues  w.  of  the  Brazos,  above  the  junc- 
tion of  its  two  arms,  and  above  the  mouth 
of  the  San  Xavier,  now  the  San  Gabriel 
and  the  Little  r.  This  would  apparently 
put  the  rancheria  above  Cameron,  in 
Milam  co.  According  to  Ram6n  there 
were  more  than  2,0CK)  Indians,  mostly 
gentile  but  some  apostate,  of  various 
tribes,  the  most  important  being  the  Er- 
vipiame. Espinosa  noted  also  Ticman- 
ares,  Mesquites,  Pamayea,  Payayes,  Mes- 
cales,  Cantonaes,  Xararaes,  and  Sijames 
(Ram6n,  Derrotero,  149-152,  1716,  MS.; 
Espinosa,  Diario,  entries  from  May  30  to 
June  14,  MS.). 

In  1722  the  mission  of  Sari  Xavier  de 
Ndxera  was  founded  at  San  Antonio  for 


the  Ervipiame  of  Rancheria  Grande,  ani 
their  settlement  became  known  as  thi 
Ervipiame  suburb.  Among  those  bap 
tized  there,  the  Ervipiames,  Muruame^^ 
and  Ticmamares  were  the  most  numer 
ous.  A  Guerjuatida  "from  Rancherij 
Grande"  was  in  the  list  Other  trihaJ 
names,  some  of  which  may  represent  inter 
marriages  at  the  missions,  were  Tucsra 
(Tawakoni?),Pamaya,Pazaguan,  Gabilan, 
and  Cantunal.  Rancheria  Grande  eon 
tinned  to  be  mentioned  as  near  Sai 
Xavier  r.,  and  it  was  four  chiefe  of  th* 
Yojuanes,  Maieyes  (unquestionably  Ton- 
ka wan  tribes) ,  Deaaozes,  and  Rancheria 
Grande  who  asked  for  the  missions  later 
founded  {ca,  1749)  on  San  Xavier  r. 
(Dispatch  of  the  Viceroy,  Mar.  26,  1751, 
Lamar  Papers,  MS.).  The  Tonkas s 
tribe,  also  offered  to  enter  these  miasioofl, 
and  were  assigned  to  that  of  San  Fnm- 
Cisco  Xaner,  with  the  Yojuanes,  Mtv- 
eye8,andErvipiames,  orRancheriaGraai^e 
Indians,  apart  from  the  Karankawan  aad 
the  Bidai-Arkokisa  groups  which  entered 
the  other  two  missions  near  by.  These 
facts,  together  with  the  additional  one 
that  the  Apache  were  enemies  of  the  San 
Xavier  group,  are  only  a  few  of  numerous 
indications  that  Rancheria  Grande  was 
lareely  Tonkawan  in  its  affiliation.  The 
Indians  had  dogs  and  horses,  engaged  in 
only  a  little  agriculture,  were  expert 
hunters  and  fighters,  traded  in  skins,  aod 
made  rafts  of  skins  and  of  poles  and 
reeds.  (h.  e.b.) 

Banohot  (Span.:  Los  Banckos^  'the 
ranches ' ) .  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Taoe 
Indians,  about  3  m.  from  Taos  pueblo,  n. 
N.  Mex.,  which  in  1854  had  become  ft 
Mexicanized  town. — Lane  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855.  It  is  now 
known  as  Ranchos  de  Taos. 

Bancocas.  A  division  of  the  Delawares 
formerly  living  on  the  e.  ban^  of  Dela- 
ware r.,  in  the  present  Burlington  co., 
N.J.  Their  village  was  Ramcock.  Thej 
were  estimated  at  100  warriors  about  164^ 
OhiohMiuutf.— Proud.  Penn..  u.  294. 1798.  U» 
kM.~ibid.  Ramkokes.— Deed  of  1«49  in  K.  Y. 
Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  XII,  49, 1877.  Ramooki -Sanford. 
U.  S.,  cxlvl.  1819.  Baaookms.— Boadinot,  Sur  in 
the  West.  128, 1816.  BankokM.— Proud,  Peon.,  ^ 
294.  1798.  Ramkokas.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  K.  Y. 
Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  a.,  i,  315. 184L 

Bappahannook  (Renape:  RoMantk, 
*the  alternating  stream.^  In  ^o^them 
Lenape  the  addition  of  A:  to  -hdne  gave  ti«| 
stream  name  a  specific  meaning,  and  i\ ' 
terminal  letter  had  the  same  force  as  t 
definite  article  the'.  The  terminati< 
-ock  in  the  Southern  Renape  word  may] 
be  the  animate  plural  suffix;  if  so,  tf 
word  would  mean  *people  of  the  altefr 
nating  (ebb  and  flow)  stream.'  How- 
ever this  may  be,  the  suffix  is  not  loOM 
tive,  since  the  Renape  characteristic  ol 
the  locative  is  -nk,  not  -k.  The  cognaljj 
name  of  the  river,  Tappahannock,  issti^ 
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preserved  as  a  place  name  in  Essex  co., 
Va  See  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  315,  320-29, 
1904;  vn,  238,  19a5.— Gerard).  A  tribe 
of  the  Powhatan  confederacy  formerly 
living  on  Rappahannock  r.  in  Richmond 
CO.,  va.  In  1608  they  numbered  aboat 
400. 

liiihimi  —Percy  in  Purchaa,  Pilgrimes,  ly, 
1^,1626.  Eapahaaoeks.— Smith  (1629).  Va..i,74. 
repr.  1819.  lUppahanoc.— Writer  of  1676  in  Maas. 
Hk  8oc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  IX,  162, 1871. 

Bappahannoek.    The  principal  village  of 
the  Rappahannock,  situated  at  the  month 
of  a  creek,  on  Rappahannock  r.     It  was 
extinct  in  1722. 
ToppakuodL— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  37, 1849. 

Baguette.    See  Ball  play.  Games. 

Bararaehi  ( Ka-ra^'ra-chi,  *  bought' ).  A 
anall  rancheria  of  the  Taraliumare,  near 
Noroeachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  Also 
called  Rardrachic,  but  mainly  by  the 
Mexicans. — Luroholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

larenaw.    See  Roanoke. 

JUritaa  (a  corruption,  by  the  Dutch  of 
New  Jersey,  of  h-druwitan,  or  by  aphere- 
08, 'fdruiriton,  *the  stream  overflows  so 
(or  in  such  a  way ) ' .  The  form  RariUmg 
represents  the  participle  WdruimUtnk,  *  the 
elreain  which  overflows  so  (or  in  such  a 
way)'.  Owing  to  the  frequent  inunda- 
tion of  the  land  by  the  overflow  of  the 
fiver  due  to  freshets,  the  Indians  inhabit- 
ing its  banks  were,  according  to  Van 
Tienhoven,  compelled  to  remove  farther 
inland— Gerard).  A  former  important 
•iivigion  of  the  New  Jersey  Deiawares, 
"ccnpying  the  valley  of  Raritan  r.  and  the 
left  bank  of  Delaware  r.  as  far  down  as  the 
iilla  at  Trenton,  where  they  seem  to 
We  bad  an  important  settlement  (see 
Ammpink).  They  are  frequently  nien- 
tioned  as  a  confederacy,  and  one  writer 
says  they  had  "two  sachemdoms  and 
about  20  chieftaincies."  They  were  esti- 
niated  at  1,200  warriors  about  1646,  but 
tbii  ^  doubtlees  a  gross  exaggeration. 
f>win?  to  troubles  with  the  Dutch  and  the 
iMoaas  of  the  southern  Indians,  they  re- 
^Jred  soon  afterward  to  the  mountains. 
Tbey  eradually  sold  their  landn,  until  in 
1802  they,  with  remnants  of  other  New 
^ereey  tnbes,  were  reduced  to  a  small  res- 
o^ion  called  Brotherton,  in  Eversham, 
BnrUngton  co.  By  invitation  of  the  Stock- 
bridges  and  Brothertons,  then  in  Oneida 
^'j  N.  Y.,  they  joined  them  in  that  year. 
In  IS32,  being  then  reduced  to  about  40 
*:^  they  sold  their  last  rights  in  New 
J«8ey  and  afterward  removed  with  the 
ii^tribe  to  Green  bav,  Wis.  ( J.  m.  ) 
?«<ttfh.-Doc.  of  1640  in'N.  Y.  Doc.  Ctol.  Hist., 
fra,  7.  1881.  Barltan.— Doc.  of  1644.  ibid..  I, 
^'  1866.  Saritanca.— Van  Tienhoven  (1660), 
^^SSe.  laritanooa.— Doc.  of  1649.  ibid.,  XIII,  25, 
^  BarftawM.— Doc.  (ca.  1648),  Ibid.,  1.198. 1866. 

Btrata.  Mentioned  by  Law8on(Hist. 
^.,383,  1860)  as  a  Coree  village  in  1701. 
^wjtt  probably  on  the  coast  of  North  Car- 
«iia,  8.  of  Nense  r.,  in  the  present  Car- 
teret co. 


Baaanaohic  (Marge  white  rock')  A 
small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far 
from  Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Baaawek.  The  chief  villa^of  the  Mon- 
acan  confederacy  in  1608,  situated  in  the 
fork  of  Rivanna  and  James  rs.,  Fluvanna 
CO.   Va* 

BaMawMk.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  1. 184,  repr.  1819 
^      awok.— Strachey   (co.  1612),  Va.,   102,  1849 
bk.— PoU  in  Smith  (1629).  Va  ,  r.  216, 1819. 
L— Ibid.,  map. 

Bat     See  Adario. 

Bathroehe  (Ra-i^rc/'Pe),  A  subeens  of 
the  Pakhthaor  Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa, — 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Bationa.     See  Agency  sytttem. 

Baton  (Span. :  *mou8e,*  but  in  theS.  W. 
usually  *rat* ).   A  Papago  village  ins.  Ari- 
zona, with  140  inhabitants  in  1858. 
Del  Eaton.— Bailey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  208, 1868. 

Batontita  (Span.-Mex.:  *place  of  the 
rat,'  from  a  sacred  stuffed  mouse  that 
hangs  in  the  temple).  A  Huichol  ran-  , 
cheria,  with  a  temple  and  adjoining  god  ' 
houses,  situated  in  the  Sierra  de  los  H  ui- 
choles,  about  12  m.  w.  of  BolaAos,  in 
Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  11,  262,  1902. 

TMuituta.-— Lumholtz, op.  cit.  ('the  nilk  of  com 
is  falling':  Huichol  name). 

Battlea.  Instruments  for  produang 
rhythmic  sound,  used  bv  all  tribes  except 
some  of  the  Eski  mo.  The  rattle  was  gen- 
erally regarded  as  a  sacred  object,  not  to  be 
brought  forth  on  ordinary  occasions,  but 
confined  to  rituals,  religious  feasts,  sha- 
manistic  performances,  etc.  This  charac- 
ter is  emphasize<l  in  the  siffn  language  of 
the  plains,  where  the  sign  K>r  rattle  is  the 
basis  of  all  signs  indicating  that  which 
is  sacred.  Early  in  the  16th  century,  Es- 
tevan,  the  negro  companion  of  Cabeza  de 
V^aca,  traversed  with  perfect  imnmnity 

Seat  stretches  of  country  in  northwestern 
exico,  occupied  by  numerous  tril)es, 
bearing  a  cross  in  one  hand  and  a  gourd 
rattle  in  the  other.  Eskimo  used  rattles 
for  enticing  seals  into  the  water. 

Rattles  may  be  divided  into  two  gen- 
eral classes,  those  in  which  objects  of 
approximately  e<}ual  size  are  struck  to- 
gether, and  those  in  which  small  objects, 
such  as  pebbles,  quartz  crystals,  or  seeds, 
are  inclosed  in  hollow  receptacles.  The 
first  embraces  rattles  matle  of  animal 
hoofs  or  dewclaws,  bird  beaks,  shells,  pods, 
etc.  These  were  held  in  the  hand,  fas- 
tened to  blankets,  belts,  or  leggings,  or 
made  into  necklaces  or  anklets  so  as  to 
make  a  noise  when  the  wearer  moved. 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  puffin  beaks  were 
strung  on  a  frame  composed  of  pieces  of 
wood  bent  into  two  concentric  rings  and 
held  together  by  crosspieces.  From  the 
Eskimo  a  similar  rattle  hasV)een  obtained 
in  which  the  puffin  beaks  are  replaced  bv 
bear  claws.  In  the  W.,  pecten  shells 
were  strung  together  to  make  rattleB,^!^ 
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while  among  some  California  tribes  oli- 
vella  shells  took  the  place  of  the  deer 
hoofs  used  by  others.  The  Pueblos  make 
rattles  of  conus  and  olivella  shells,  as  well 
as  of  antelope  hoofs,  tortoise  shells,  and 

gourds.  One  Omaha  rattle  mentioned 
y  Dorsey  was  made  of  the  molars  of  the 
elk.  The  Tepehuane 
used  the  empty  pods 

Iof  the  palm  for  ankle 
^  rattles.     In  this  con- 

B  nection  may  be  men- 

H  tioned  the  clappers  of 

W  bone  and  wooa  used 

r  by  the  Tlingit,  Haida, 

and  other  peoples. 
The  second  type  of 
^  rattle  was  made  of  a 

J  gourd,  of  the  entire 

I  shell  of  a  tortoise,  of 

M  pieces  of  rawhide 

■  sewed  together,  or,  as 

M '^  on  the  N.'  W.  coast,  of 

«%  wood.    It  was  usually 

decorated  with  paint- 
ings, carvings,  or 
feathers  and  pend- 
ants; very  often  having  a  symbolic  mean- 
ing. The  performer,  besides  shaking 
these  rattles  with  the  hand,  sometimes 
struck  them  against  an  object.  Women 
of  the  Gulf  tribes  fastened  several  tor- 
toise-shell rattles  to  each  leg  where  they 
were  concealed  by  their  clothing.  Little 
drums  inclosing  pebbles  were  used  by 
the  Mandan  and  tlie  Pueb- 
los, as  well  as  by  children 
among  the  Labrador  Eski- 
mo. Many  tribes  made 
rattles  of  loop  shape  out  of 
dried  buffalo  tails,  and  one 
has  been  found  in  Tennes- 
see, made  of  pottery.  The 
copper  tinklers  of  the  S. 
W.,  and  ceramic  vessels 
with  heads  containing  loose 
clay  pellets,  are  other  varie- 
ties. Pueblo  children  found 
a  natural  rattle  provided 
for  them  in  the  pods  of  the 
rattlebox  plant.  Most  cu- 
rious of  all  was  a  rattle  used 
by  the  Pima  and  the  In- 
dians of  California,  which 
consisted  of  a  number  of 
cocoons  strung  together 
containing  small  stones. 

On  the  N.  W.  coast,  be- 
sides common  rattles  for 
festive  occasions,  there  were  oval  wood- 
en rattles,  which  were  the  property 
of  shamans,  and  wooden  rattles  having 
many  designs  around  a  central  figure 
of  the  raven,  which  were  used  almost 
exclusively  by  chiefs.  The  carving  on 
shamans'  rattles  generally  represented 
supernatural  helpers,  and  it  may  be  noted 
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that  Tlingit  shamans  often  had  special 
rattle  spirits,  separate  from  their  other 
helpers.  For  illustrations  of  rattles,  see 
Mtufic  and  Musical  Jjistrumenis. 

Consult  Boas  in  Bep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  ii-v,  1908-09; 
Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  1880;  Dorsey 
(1)  in  3d  Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884,  (2)  in  13th 
Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Fewkes  in  22d  Bep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Hoffman  in  7th  Bep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891;  Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
1902;  Mooney  in  14th  Bep.  B.  A.  E.  1896; 
Momji,  League  Iroq.,  1904;  Murdoch  in 
9th  Bep.  B.A.E.,  1892;  Speck  in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  2,  1907.      (j.  r.8.) 

Battling  Moocasin  Band.  A  band  of  the 
Udewakanton  Sioux,  taking  its  namefrom 
the  chief  (known  also  as  Battling  Bun- 
ner),  formerly  resident  on  Minnesota  r., 
below  L.  Traverse,  Minn. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,  102,  1860;  Coll.  Minn.  Hist.  Soc., 
Ill,  85,  1880. 

Bandanqnaqnank.  The  only  village  of 
the  Bear  Biver  Indians  of  North  Carolina 
in  1701,  then  containing  50  warriors. — 
Lawson  (1709),  N.  C,  383,  1860. 

Bawekkangye  (Ra-wef  qaf^^-ye^  *l>ig 
beaver' ).  A  subgens  of  the  Pakhtha  or 
Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Baweyine  {Ra-we^  yifl'-e,  'younp 
beaver').  A  subgens  of  the  Pakhtha  or 
Beaver  gens  of  the  Iowa. — Dorsey  in  15th 
Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  239,  1897. 

Bawhide.  The  great  strength  and 
toughness  of  rawhide  rendered  it  useful 
to  the  Indian  in  an  almost  equal  degree 
with  sinew,  and  amon^  all  tribes  it  was 
prized  for  these  Qualities.  The  skina  of 
various  large  land  and  aquatic  animals 
were  made  into  rawhide,  varying,  accord- 
ing to  the  animal,  in  thinness,  color, 
strength,  etc.  In  preparing  rawhide  the 
skin  was  fleshed,  dehaired,  and  stretched 
till  it  dried,  when  it  was  ready  for  use. 
Whole  buffalo  or  cow  skins  were  used  as 
covers  for  the  bull-boats  of  the  Sioux 
and  other  tribes  of  the  upper  Missouri, 
and  deerskins  and  seal  and  sea-lion  skins, 

i'oined  by  sewing,  covered  the  canoes, 
caiaks,  and  umiaks  of  the  tribes  of  the 
far  N.     Pieces  of  rawhide  were  folded 
or  sewn  to  form  the  parfl^che  trunks  and 
knife,  feather,  and  arrow  cases,  pouches, 
and  pemraican  bags  of  the  Plains  tribes, 
who  used  also  circular  pieces  of   tliick 
hide   for    pemmican   or   fruit    mortars. 
Buckets,  dippers,  cups,  drumheads,  rat- 
tles, shields,  cradles,  etc.,  were  inacle  of 
rawhide  by  many  tribes,  and  helmet  mask  s 
were  made  of  the  same  material  by  the 
Pueblos. 

The  property  which  green  rawhide  Has 
of  greatly  shrinking  in  drying  wa^s  iriade 
use  of  in  many  ways— notably  for  C5a»ini? 
handles  and  heads  of  stone  clubs,  for 
mending  broken  articles,  and  for  uaafcit^o 
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dramheads  and  lacing  them.  Sometimes 
rings  of  rawhide  from  the  tails  of  animals 
were  shrank  on  cl  u  b  handles  or  pipestems, 
like  bands  of  iron.  Holes  of  moccasins 
were  made  of  this  material  in  the  W.,  and 
the  Plains  tribes  often  utilized  old  par- 
fl^he  cases  for  this  purpose.  Cut  in  strips 
of  differing  sizes,  rawhide  was  used  for 
hamese,  thongs,  whiplashes,  wattling,  for 
making  cages,  fencing,  etc.  Narrow  strips, 
called  babiche  by  the  French,  were  em- 
ployed for  fishing  and  harpoon  lines,  nets, 
lacing  for  snowshoes,  rackets,  ball  sticks, 
and  gaming  wheels.  Bags  (sometimes 
called  by  their  Algonquian  name  inuske- 
wMtt)  of  fine  workmanship  were  knit  of 
babiche.  Braided  babiche  was  the  ma- 
terial of  reatas,  halters,  cinches,  and  carry- 
ing-straps. See  Parfl^che,  Shaganappi, 
Shnt  and  Skin-dresging.  (w.  h.  ) 

Bawranoke.     See  Roanoke. 

Bayon.  A  former  village  of  the  Opata 
in  Sonora,  Mexico,  but  now  a  civilized 
settlement  Besides  Opata  and  Pima 
'Hrdlidka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904), 
the  settlement  contained  63  Yaqui  in 
1900. 

Btiboinaki  (Russian:  'robbers').  A 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right 
btnk  of  the  Yukon,  AUska,  near  the 
head  of  the  delta;  pop.  151  in  1880. 
Cugucmiut.— Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska.  837, 
1%  (native  name)  Raabfnik  —  Dall,  Alaska, 
3,1{C0.  Eaxl»iiukT.— Nelflon!nl8thRep.B.A.£., 
mp.  1^99.  Baiboinik.  —  PetrofT  in  10th  Census, 
Alvka,  12,  1884.  RasboinikikaU  — Petroff,  Rep. 
(^  Alaska,  67,  1881.  Raxboinikiky.— Petroff  fn 
l%h  Census,  Ala&ka.  map,  1884. 

Bfhakatan.  Given  by  Krause  (Tlinkit 
Indianer,  116,  1885)  as  a  Tlingit  division 
o!  the  Raven  clan  in  the  Chilkat  town  of 
Klakwan,  Alaska.     Unidentified. 

B^nutais-liade-  Quoted  by  Krause 
'Tlinkit  Indianer,  304, 1885)  as  the  name 
of  a  branch  of  the  Haida  of  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit  Col.  It  is  not  identifiable 
»ith  any  known  group. 

Beaimi'i  Village.  A  former  Chippewa 
vill^,  so  called  after  the  chief,  on  Flint 
f M  Mich.,  on  a  tract  about  the  boundary 
^  Genesee  and  Saginaw  cos.,  ceded  to 
the  United  States  under  the  treaty  of 
Jm.  14,  1837.  The  Reaum  family,  from 
which  the  chief  evidently  derived  his 
iiame,  was  prominent  in  the  early  history 
^  Michigan. 

SMeptaeloi.  Objects  of  mineral,  ve||;e- 
tal,  or  animal  material,  the  chief  function 
of  which  is  merely  to  contain  things. 
The  term  receptacle  includes  all  that  is 
ywant  by  the  following  terms:  bag,  basin, 
wket,  boat,  bottle,  Dowl,  box,  cache, 
^teen,  case,  with  many  names  (awl- 
**8e,  bow-case,  plume-case,  food-case,  etc. ) , 
<*e8t,  coffin,  cradle,  cup,  dish,  gourd, 
panary,  grave,  jar,  ladle,  mortar,  net, 
^  oven,  parfl^he,  pit,  platter,  pot, 
P'3^,  purse,  quiver,  reservoir,  sack, 
^abWd,  spoon,    tinaja,    tray,  trough. 


trunk,  urn,  vase,  vessel,  wallet^a  vast 
family  of  utensils,  wonderfully  varied  in 
form,  nmteriai,  and  size,  whose  functions 
include,  beside  the  simple  one  of  holding, 
those  of  ^thering^  carrying,  serving,  sift- 
ing, boilmg,  baking,  mixing,  grinding, 
pounding,  pouring,  evaporating,  sprin- 
kling, etc. 

Men,  even  in  the  lowest  known  stages 
of  culture,  employ  receptacles  for  looA 
and  drink,  relying  largely  on  those  fur- 
nished by  nature,  as  fruit  cases,  shells  of 
moUusksand  turtles,  bladders,  etc.,  while 
others,  for  varied  purposes,  are  impro- 
vised of  bark,  leaves,  skins  of  animals, 
and  the  like.  The  inventive  genius  of 
the  tribes  was  constantly  called  into  requi- 
sition to  improve  on  and  multiply  the 
natural  facilities.  Strands  of  bark,  grass, 
leaves,  hair,  and  other  filaments,  em- 
ployed originally  in  holding  and  carrying 
solid  objects,  were  also  combined  in  va- 
rious ways,  supplying  nets,  baskets,  cra- 
dles. Quivers,  and  hammocks;  and  pliable 
branches,  twi^,  and  leaves  served  for 
the  construction  of  shelters,  dwellings, 
caches,  and  granaries.  Nature  furnished 
varied  receptacles  for  water,  as  lakes, 
ponds,  springs,  and  can  ties  in  rocks,  and 
the  tribes  constructed  reservoirs  and  cis- 
terns, making  residence  possible  on  many 
arid  sites.  Stone  vessels  in  the  form  of 
concretions  were  available  in  some  sec- 
tions, and  these  were  modified  and  used  as 
cups  and  dishes,  and  with  advanced  com- 
munities the  soft.er  stones,  and  with  some 
even  the  harder  varieties,  were  carved  into 
vessels  of  many  forms.  The  use  of  baked 
clay  made  it  possible  to  shape  receptacles 
for  many  purposes  which,  in  their  highest 
development,  took  graceful  shapes  and 
were  tastefully  embellished.  A  joint  of 
cane,  readily  severed,  formed  an  excep- 
tionally neat  cup,  and  wooden  utensils 
shaped  by  means  of  charring,  scraping, 
and  cutting  were  in  almost  universal  use 
by  the  tnbes,  serving  countless  useful 
purposes.  The  more  important  varieties 
of  receptacles  are  herein  treated  under 
their  individual  names.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Beekqaaakie  (contr.  and  corruption  of 
rekamhakit  *  sandy  land.' — Gerard).  A 
former  Rockaway  village  near  the  pres- 
ent Rockaway,  Long  id.,  N.  Y. 
R«ohqiiaakie.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  110, 
1872.  KMddieweok.— Ibid..  155.  Bookaway.-Ibid., 
110. 

Beohtaaok.  A  former  Manhattan  vil- 
lage on  Manhattan  id.,  N.  Y.  In  1643 
it  was  temporarily  occupied  by  some 
fugitive  Wecquaesgeek,  who  were  at- 
tacked and  massacred  by  the  Dutch. — 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  106,  1872. 

Bed  Bank.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Etowah  r.,  at  or  near  the  pres- 
ent county  seat  of  Canton,  Cherokee  co., 
Ga. — Doc  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  map,  1887.  ^ 
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Bed  Bird  (  Wdnigsuchkd).  A  Winne- 
bago war  chief,  so  named,  according  to 
one  authority,  because  he  habitually 
wore  a  red  coat  and  called  himself  Eng- 
lish, and  by  another  because  he  wore  on 
each  shoulder,  **to  supply  the  place  of 
an  epaulette,  a  preserved  red-bira."  He 
was  born  about  1788  and  was  the  leading 

Sdrit  in  the  Winnebsjgo  outbreak  of  1827. 
8  was  friendly  with  the  settlers  of 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  who  regarded 
him  as  a  protector  until  two  Winnebago, 
who  had  oeen  arrested  for  the  murder  of 
a  family  of  maple-sugar  makers,  were 
erroneously  reported  to  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Chippewa  by  the  military 
authorities  at  Ft  Snelling  and  clubbed 
to  death  while  running  the  gauntlet. 
The  Winnel)ago  chiefs,  on  the  receipt  of 
this  news,  met  in  council  and  determined 
upon  retaliation,  selecting  Red  Bird  to 
carry  out  their  decree.  With  this  pur- 
pose in  view  he,  with  two  companions, 
after  visiting  the  house  of  Lock  wood,  a 
trader  at  Prairie  du  Chien,  proceeded  to 
the  house  of  Registre  Gagnier,  who  with 
his  hired  man  tney  shot  down  after  be- 
ing hospitably  entertained  by  them.  An 
infant  was  torn  from  the  mother  (who 
made  her  escape),  and  was  stabbed  and 
left  for  dead,  though  subsequently  re- 
stored. Red  Bird  and  his  companions 
proceeded  the  same  day,  June  26,  1827, 
to  the  rendezvous  of  his  band,  consisting 
of  37  warriors  with  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, at  the  mouth  of  Bad  Axe  r.,  Minn. 
A  day  or  two  later  they  attacked  a  boat  on 
the  Mississippi,  killing  4  and  wounding 
2  of  the  crew,  and  losing  a  third  of  their 
own  number.  When  the  troops  arrived 
and  prei)ared  to  attack  the  Winnebago, 
Red  Bird  and  his  accomplices  gave  them- 
selves up  and  were  tried  and  convicted, 
but  sentence  was  deferred  until  the  last 
day  of  the  general  court,  and  then,  for 
some  unknown  oAuse,  was  not  pro- 
nounced. With  his  companions  Red 
Bird  was  remanded  to  pnson  to  await 
sentence,  where  he  died,  Feb.  16,  1828. 
The  others  were  condemned  to  death,  but 
were  pardoned  by  President  John  Quincy 
Adams,  in  Nov.  1828,  at  the  instance  of 
Nawkaw,  who,  with  a  deputation  of  his 
tribesmen,  visited  Washington  in  their 
behalf. 

Bedbonei.    See  Croatan  Indians. 

Bed  Cedar  Lake.  A  Chippewa  village  on 
Red  Cedar  lake,  Barron  co..  Wis. — Warren 
(1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,v,  191, 
1885. 

Bed  Clay  (free  translation  of  Eldivd^di, 
abbreviated  form  of  ElUivd^ diifi,  'red 
earth  place').  A  Cherokee  settlement, 
popularly  known  as  Yellow-hill  settle- 
ment, and  now  olQScially  called  Cherokee. 
It  is  the  post-office  and  agency  head- 
quarters for  tlie  East  Cherokee,  and  is 


situated  on  Oconaluftee  r.,  in  S^nrain  oo., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
617,  1900. 

Bed  Cliff.  A  Chippewa  band  formerly 
attached  to  La  Pointe  agency,  near  the  w. 
end  of  L.Superior,  in  Wisconsin  or  Minne- 
sota.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  332,  1874. 

Bed  Cload  {Makhpiya-lutcL,  'Scarlet 
Cloud,*  frequently  known  amon^  hia  peo- 
ple as  Makhpia-sha,  *Red  Cloud').  A 
principal  chief  of  the  Oglala  Teton  Sioux 
of  Pine  Ridge  res.,  the  largest  band  of  the 
Sioux  nation,  and  prolikbly  the  moFt 
famous  and  powerful  chief  in  the  history 
of  the  tribe.  The  origin  of  the  name  m 
disputed,  but  is  said  by  ex-agent  McGilJy- 
cuddv  (inf  n,  1906)  to  refer  to  the  way 
in  which  his  scarlet-blanketed  iPirarriore 


RED   CLOUD 


formerly  covered  the  hillsides  like  a  red 
cloud.  If  this  be  true,  the  nanie  was  he- 
stowed  after  he  had  obtained  recognitiOD 
as  a  leader. 

Red  Cloud  was  born  at  the  forks  of 
Platte  r.,  Nebr.,  in  1822,  and  died  at  Pine 
Ridge,  S.  Dak.,  Dec.  10,  ltK)9.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Snake  family,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  forceful  of  his  tribe,  and 
rose  to  prominence  by  his  own  force  of 
character,  having  no  claim  to  hereditary 
chiefship^  which  in  the  Oglala  band 
rested  with  the  family  represented  by 
They-fear-even-his-horse  ( *  *  Young-man- 
afraid-of-his- horses'*),  the  latter  being 
more  conservative  ana  more  friendly 
toward  civilization.  Red  Cloud's  father 
died  of  drunkenness  brought  about  by 
the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the  tribe 
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without  stint,  commencing  about  1821. 
When  in  1865  the  Government  undertook 
to  build  a  road  from  Ft  Laramie,  Wyo. ,  on 
the  North  Platte,  by  way  of  Powder  r.  to 
the  gold  regions  of  Montana,  Red  Cloud 
headed  the  opposition  for  his  tribe,  on 
the  ground  that  the  influx  of  travel  along 
the  trail  would  destroy  the  best  remain- 
ing buffalo  ground  of  the  Indians.  The 
first  small  detachment  of  troops  sent  out 
to  b^n  construction  work  were  inter- 
cepted by  Red  Cloud  with  a  large  party 
of  Oi^lala  Sioux  and  Cheyenne,  and  held 
practically  as  prisoners  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  Dut  finally  were  allowed  to  proceed 
when  it  seemed  to  the  chief  that  they 
might  be  massacred  by  his  young  men. 
In  the  fall  of  the  same  year  commissioners 
were  sent  to  treat  with  the  Oglala  for  per- 
miason  to  build  the  road,  but  Red  Cloud 
forbade  the  negotiations  and  refused  to 
attend  the  council. 

On  June  30,  1866,  another  council  for 
the  same  purpose  was  called  at  Ft  Lara- 
mie, Red  Cloud  this  time  attending  and 
repeating  his  refusal  to  endanger  the 
hunting  grounds  of  his  people.  While 
be  was  speaking,  a  strong  force  of  troops 
under  Gen.  Carrington  arrived,  and  on 
being  told,  in  reply  to  a  question,  that 
they  had  come  to  build  forts  and  open 
the  road  to  Montana,  he  seized  his  rifle 
and  with  a  final  defiant  messa^  left  the 
council  with  his  entire  foUowmg.  Car- 
rii^;ton  then  set  out  on  his  mission, 
vbjcfa  included  the  rebuilding  and  garri- 
lOiiiiM;  of  Ft  Reno,  on  Powder  r.,  and  the 
eM&hment  of  Ft  Phil  Kearny  and 
It  CL  F.  Smith,  the  last  named  being  on 
Hfafaom  r. ,  in  Montana.  Another  protest 
townington  himself  proving  ineffectual, 
""  '  Cloud  surrounded  the  troops  and 
force  at  Ft  Kearny  with  per- 
2,000  warriors  and  harassed  them 
mifmstanily  that  not  even  a  load  of  hay 
coiOd  be  brought  in  from  the  prairie  ex- 
cept under  the  protection  of  a  strong 
giuml,  while  it  was  made  impossible  to 
venture  oat  after  the  game  that  was 
abundant  all  around.  On  Dec.  21,  1866, 
an  entire  detachment  of  81  men  under 
C^pt.  Fetterman  was  cut  off  and  every 
man  killed.  On  Aug.  1,  1867,  another 
severe  engagement  occurred  near  the  post. 
In  all  this  time  not  a  single  wagon  had 
been  able  to  pass  over  the  road,  and  in 
1868  another  commission  was  appointed 
to  come  to  terms  with  Red  Cloud,  who 
demanded  as  an  ultimatum  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  three  posts  and  of  all  further 
attempts  to  open  the  Montana  road.  A 
treaty  was  finally  made  on  this  basis, 
'iefining  the  limits  of  the  Sioux  country 
*s  claimed  by  the  Sioux,  Red  Cloud  re- 
bmng  to  sign  or  even  to  be  present  until 
the  garrisons  had  actually  been  with- 
dawn,  thus  winning  a  complete  victory 


for  the  position  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  beginning.  He  finally  affixed  his 
signature  at  Ft  Laramie,  Nov.  6,  1868* 
From  that  date  he  seems  to  have  kept  his 
promise  to  live  at  peace  with  the  whites, 
although  constantly  resisting  the  innova* 
tions  of  civilization.  Ue  took  no  active 
part  in  the  Sioux  war  of  1876,  although 
he  is  accused  of  having  secretly  aided  and 
encouraged  the  hostiles.  Being  convinced 
of  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  hold 
the  Black  hills  after  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  that  region,  he  joined  in  the  agreement 
of  cession  in  1876.  In  the  outbreak  of 
1890-91  also  he  remained  quiet,  being 
then  an  old  man  and  partially  blind,  and 
was  even  said  to  have  been  threatened 
by  the  hostiles  on  acxx>unt  of  his  loyal  at- 
titude toward  the  Government 

As  a  warrior  Red  Cloud  stood  first 
among  his  people,  having  counted  80 
coups  (q.  V.)  or  separate  deeds  of  bravery 
in  battle.  As  a  general  and  statesman  he 
ranked  equally  high,  having  been  long 
prominent  in  treaties  and  councils,  and 
several  times  a  delegate  to  Washington, 
his  attitude  having  been  always  that  of  a 
patriot  from  the  Indian  standpoint.  Un- 
like Indians  generally,  he  had  but  one 
wife,  with  whom  he  lived  from  early 
manhood.  Personally  he  is  described  by 
one  well  acquainted  with  him  as  a  most 
courtly  chiel  and  a  natural-born  gentle- 
man, with  a  bow  as  graceful  as  that  of  a 
Chesterfield.  For  some  years  before  his 
death  he  was  blind  and  decrepit,  and 
lived  in  a  house  built  for  him  by  the 
Government.  His  immediate  band  is 
known  as  Iteshicha  (q.  v.)  (j.  m.) 

Bed  Eagle.    See  Weatherford,  WiUiam. 

Bed  Fish.  A  prominent  Oglala  Sioux 
chief  about  1840.  He  led  nis  people 
against  the  Crows  in  1841,  and  met  a  seri- 
ous repulse  which  cost  him  his  position 
and  influence.  Father  De  Sraet  met  him 
at  Ft  Pierre,  in  the  present  South  Da- 
kota, in  the  latter  year.  (  d.  r.  ) 

Bed  Head.  A  prominent  Onondaga, 
whose  English  name  was  borne  by  an 
earlier  chief,  but  his  native  name  is  not 
mentioned.  He  drew  a  map  of  the  St 
Lawrence  for  Sir  Wm.  Johnson  in  Aug. 
1759,  -and  was  an  active  war  chief.  A 
creek  e.  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  was  called  Red 
Head's  cr.  Sir  William  **condoled"  his 
death  at  Oswego,  Aug.  1764,  he  having 
fallen  dead  in  the  fort  before  the  baronet's 
arrival.  See  Stone,  Life  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  ii,  219,  402,  409,  1865. 

Bed  Horn.  A  Piegan  chief.  The  border 
troubles  caused  by  lawless  whites  and 
horse-stealing   Indians    reached  such  a 

Sitch  in  the  fall  of  1869  that  Col:  K.  M. 
aker  took  out  an  expedition  in  the  win- 
ter to  punish  the  truculent  bands  of  Pie- 
gan. He  surprised  the  camp  of  Red 
Horn  on  Manas  r.,  Mont.,  Jan.  23, 1870, 
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Avhile  smallpox  was  raging  among  the  in- 
mates, and  the  soldiers  killed  Red  Horn 
and  172  others.  The  number  of  women 
and  children  among  these  was  later  a  sub- 
ject of  controversy.  See  Dunn,  Massa- 
cres of  the  Momitains,  509-42, 1886. 

Bed  Iron  Band.  A  former  Sisseton  Sioux 
band,  named  from  its  chief,  Mazahsha, 
residing  at  the  mouth  of  Lac  qui  Parle  r., 
Minn.  They  were  friendly  in  the  out- 
break of  1862,  and  after  the  massacre  pre- 
vented the  escape  of  Little  Crow  with  276 
captives  into  the  far  N.  W.  This  band 
was  a  part  of  the  so-called  Traverse  des 
Sioux  band.  (d.  r.) 

Bed  Jacket.  A  noted  Seneca  orator  and 
chief  of  the  ** merit"  class  (see  Chiefs) 
of  the  Wolf  clan,  bom  about  1756,  prob- 
ably at  Canoga,  in  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y., 
where  a  monument  commemorates  his 


birth;  died  on  the  former  ** Buffalo  res- 
ervation" of  the  Seneca,  on  lands  now 
within  the  limits  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Jan. 
20,  1830.  In  civil  life  his  Indian  name 
was  Otetiani,  probably  meaning  *  pre- 
pared* or  *  ready'.  On  his  elevation  to 
achiefship,  he  received  the  name  *Sha- 
goie^watha'  (commonly  spelled Sa-go-ye- 
wat-ha),  signifying  literally  'he  them 
causes  to  be  awake,'  and,  as  a  name,  *  he 
who  causes  them  to  be  awake,'  a  desig- 
nation having  no  reference  to  his  reputed 
ability  as  an  effective  speaker,  although 
this  seems  to  be  the  popular  inference. 
Being  a  member  of  the  Wolf  clan  of  the 
Seneca,  the  Indian  names  received  by 
Red  Jacket  belonged,  according  to  cus- 
tom, exclusively  to  this  imj)ortant  clan. 
And,  institutionally,  clan  names  were  in 
large  measure  designations  descriptive  of 


some  distinctive  feature,  attitude,  habit, 
or  other  phenomenon  characteristic  of 
the  clan  tutelary.  So  it  being  one  of  the 
marked  habits  of  the  wolf  to  disturb  or 
awaken  people  at  night  by  howling  or 
by  other  means,  there  naturally  would 
be  a  personal  name  belonging  to  the  Wolf 
clan  which  embodied  this  lupine  trait 
and  which  in  this  case  became  the  name 
of  a  tribal  but  not  federal  chiefship 
therein.  This  is  also  an  official  name 
among  the  Cayuga.  In  the  American 
Revolution,  his  tnbe,  the  Seneca,  having 
reluctant^  espoused  the  cause  of  Great 
Britain,  Red  Jacket,  although  strongly 
opposed  to  this  course  of  his  people,  took 
the  field  with  his  fellow  warriors.  At 
once  his  ability  and  intelhgence  attracted 
the  attention  of  British  officers,  one  of 
whom  gave  him  a  brilliant  red  jacket, 
which,  when  worn  out,  was  replaced  by  a 
second,  and  so  on  until  this  distinctive 
dress  became  a  characteristic  feature  of 
its  wearer,  whence  his  popular  name. 
Red  Jacket  was  frequently  employed  in 
carrying  dispatches,  but  he  took  no  very 
active  part  in  the  actual  fighting;  indeed, 
he  was  even  reproached  with  being  a 
coward  for  certain  conduct  in  the  field 
by  the  great  fighting  chief,  Cornplanter. 
IJuring  the  invasion  of  the  Seneca  coun- 
try by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779;  Cornplanter 
sought  to  make  a  stand  against  the  Amer- 
ican forces  on  the  shore  of  Canandaigua 
lake,  but  on  the  approach  of  the  Ameri- 
can troops,  a  number  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing Red  Jacket,  began  to  retreat.  Seeing 
the  ill  effect  of  this  movement.  Corn- 
planter  endeavored  to  rally  the  fugitives. 
Placing  himself  in  front  of  Red  Jacket,  he 
sought  to  persuade  him  and  his  fellow 
refugees  to  turn  back  to  fight,  but  his  ef- 
forts were  fruitless;  in  anger,  the  bafHed 
chief,  turning  to  Red  Jacket's  young  wife, 
exclaimed,  *' Leave  that  man;  he  is  a 
coward!" 

Red  Jacket  was  reputed  to  have  had  a 
most  tenacious  memory  and  a  quick  wit, 
and,  being  a  ready  and  effective  speaker, 
he  possessed  a  remarkable  gift  for  defen- 
sive debate;  but,  judging  from  his  inter- 
preted speeches  and  from  his  course  in 
life,  it  IS  evident  he  was  not  a  deep, 
broad-minded  thinker,  and  so  justly  he 
could  hardly  be  called  a  great  orator.  H  e 
was  at  all  times  an  egotist,  and  his  mind 
was  of  so  narrow  a  cast  that  he  failed 
to  see  that  he  and  his  people  had  reached 
a  point  where  they  had  to  strive  to  ad- 
just themselves  so  far  as  practicable  to 
the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  the 
coming  of  the  white  race.  And  so  lie 
likewise  failed  to  re^d  aright  the  lesson 
taught  by  the  cataclvsm  that  engulfe<l 
the  institutions  of  the  Iroquois  of  the 
league  when  the  avenging  army  of  Sul- 
livan desolated  their  liomes,  their   or- 
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chards,  and  their  harvests  in  1779.  The 
mea^r  measure  of  importance  that  finally 
attached  to  Red  Jacket  arose  lar^ly  from 
his  usefulness  in  communicating  officially 
with  the  whites  after  his  tribe  had  unfor- 
tunately lost  the  greater  number  of  its 
leading  warriors  and  noted  chieftains. 
This  usefulness  lay  in  his  ready  utter- 
ance, in  his  remarkable  memory  of  the 
events  and  transactions  between  nis  peo- 
ple and  the  white  men,  where  written 
records  were  wanting  or  of  little  use  for 
the  lack  of  ability  to  read  and  write,  and, 
lastly,  in  his  inordinate  fondness  to  be  in 
the  public  eye.  In  no  other  respect  was 
hia  influence  or  usefulness  among  his 
people  great  They  recognized  in  him 
merely  a  fluent  speaker;  not  a  reformer 
or  a  great  leader,  but  rather  a  man  who 
was  an  adept  in  giving  utterance  to  the 
thou|^hts  of  others  or  to  the  common 
opinion  of  his  tribe  or  immediate  follow- 
ers rather  than  to  something  new  and 
constructive. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Red 
Jacket  was  present  at  the  treaty  of  Ft 
Stanwix  in  1784,  and  that  he  made  a 
CTeat  speech  there  in  opposition  to  it. 
But  this  is  a  mistake,  since  there  is  no 
authentic  evidence  that  he  was  in  atten- 
dance there  in  any  capacit3r,  and,  indeed, 
he  was  not  then  a  chief.  The  speech  of 
Red  Jacket  at  the  great  council  of  the  con- 
federated Indians  held  at  the  mouth  of 
Detroit  r.  two  years  later,  was,  according 
to  authentic  records,  his  first  formal  pul^ 
lie  address,  and  it  has  been  characterized 
as  a  '  *  masterpiece  of  oratorv. "  In  it  the 
speaker  eloquently  opposed  the  burning 
of  the  hatchet,  andf  because  it  voiced 
the  predominant  feeling  of  the  assembled 
warriors  it  received  warm  approval. 
The  formal  address  of  this  council  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  however, 
was  pacific  yet  firm  in  tone.  It  was 
iruned  and  written  apparently  by  Tha- 
yendanegen,  or  Captain  Joseph  Brant, 
then  recently  from  England,  whose  views 
were  evidently  largely  shaped  by  the 
contents  of  a  letter  written  to  him  by 
Sidney,  one  of  the  British  secretaries  of 
state,  dated  at  Whitehall,  Apr.  6,  1786; 
hence,  it  would  seem  that  Thayendanegen 
dominated  the  action  of  this  council  not- 
withstanding the  alleged  hostile  fulmina- 
tions  of  Red  Jacket,  mentioned  above. 
Red  Jacket  was  a  staunch  conservative, 
and,  aided  by  his  natural  gifts,  become 
the  great  advocate  and  defender  of  the 
iaith  and  the  institutions  of  his  people, 
and  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  changes 
suggested  and  introduced  by  the  culture 
of  the  white  race.  In  this  emergency. 
Red  Jacket,  a  product  of  the  institutions 
and  culture  of  the  Seneca— the  so-called 
paganism   of  the  Iroquois — championed 


the  customs,  the  religion,  and  the  insdtn- 
tions  of  his  tribesmen,  and,  in  addition, 
at  least  in  appearance,  strove  manfully  to 

frevent  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  his  people, 
n  his  chosen  position  he  yielded  nothing 
to  persuasion,  and  he  was  unmoved  by 
bribery  or  threats.  Red  Jacket  carried 
his  unreasoning  conservatism  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  bitterly  antagonized  all 
educational,  industrial,  and  missionary 
efforts  desired  for  the  betterment  of  his 
people,  believing,  he  protested,  that  such 
instruction  whollv  unfitted  an  Indian  for 
any  kind  of  useful  endeavor.  In  this  be- 
lief he  was  not  alone.  Addressing  him- 
self to  a  young  man  who  had  been 
educated  among  the  whites,  he  derisively 
exclaimed,  **What  have  we  here?  You 
are  neither  a  white  man  nor  an  Indian; 
for  heaven's  sake  tell  us,  what  are  yoil?'* 
It  is  even  asserted  that  he  treated  with 
unconcealed  contempt  any  Indian  who 
made  use  of  a  stool  or  a  chair  in  his 
cabin.  Finally,  however,  the  force  of 
circumstances  compelled  him  reluctantly 
to  acquiesce  in  measures  designed  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  his  people. 

In  1821  the  legislature  of  New  York 
enacted  a  law  forbidding  the  residence  of 
white  men  on  Indian  lands.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  chief  of  the  Christian 
party  among  the  Seneca  and  the  **  friends 
of  Christianity  and  civilization  in  this 
and  adjoining  counties"  sought  to  have 
this  law  changed  in  such  manner  that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  and  mechanics 
of  good  moral  character  might  be  ex- 
empted from  its  operations.  In  this, 
however,  they  failed,  whereupon  the 
pagan  party  among  the  Seneca,  abetted 
Dy  ''some  white  pagans,"  led  by  Red 
Jacket,  entered  complaint  a^nst  the 
further  residence  of  the  missionary  on 
the  Seneca  reservation,  and  in  1824  the 
mission  was  abandoned.  The  law,  how- 
ever, was  later  amended,  and  Mr  Harris, 
the  missionary,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
returning  to  the  reservation  in  June  1825. 
When  the  Seneca  Christian  party  had 
grown  in  numbers  and  included  many 
mfiuential  chiefs,  and  the  schools  had 
gained  a  fair  foothold,  its  members  be- 
came impatient  under  the  dictation  of 
one  whose  intemperance  and  profligacy 
had  lessened  him  in  their  esteem,  and 
in  Sept.  1827  they,  including  26  chiefs, 
took  steps  which  resulted  in  the  deposi- 
tion of  Red  Jacket  from  his  chiefship; 
but  he  was  afterward  relieved  of  this 
humiliation  by  his  reinstatement  through 
the  mediation  of  the  Ofiice  of  Indian 
Affairs.  In  the  document  setting  forth 
the  reasons,  among  many,  for  his  deposi- 
tion, rigned  by  26  leading  chiefs  or  his 
tribe,  Red  Jat^ket  is  charg^  among  other 
things  with  sending,  by  the  solicited  aid 
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of  white  men,  falsehoods  to  the  President; 
with  creating  and  fomenting  divisions 
and  disturbances  among  his  peo)>le;  with 
having  **a  bad  heart"  for  naving  in  a 
time  of  famine  among  his  people  hidden 
the  body  of  a  deer  which  he  had  killed 
instead  of  sharing  it  with  them;  with 
stealing  and  appropriating  to  his  own  use 
goods  which  as  annuities  belonged  to 
orphan  children  and  to  old  p^eople;  and 
with  being  a  traitor  to  the  United  States, 
since,  in  the  War  of  1812,  they  charged, 
"you  divided  us — you  acted  against  our 
Father,  the  President,  and  his  officers, 
and  advised  with  those  who  were  not 
friends." 

Replying  to  a  question  asking  the  rea- 
sons tor  his  unyielding  opt>o8ition  to  the 
establishment  of  missionaries  among  his 
people,  Red  Jacket  said,  with  a  sarcastic 
smile:  "Because  they  do  us  no  good.  If 
they  are  not  useful  to  the  white  people, 
why  do  they  send  them  among  the  In- 
dians ;  if  they  are  useful  to  the  white  peo- 
le,  and  do  them  good,  why  do  they  not 
eep  them  at  home?  They  are  surely 
bad  enough  to  need  the  labor  of  every 
one  who  can  make  them  better.  These 
men  know  that  we  do  not  understand 
their  religion.  We  can  not  read  their 
book ;  they  tell  different  stories  about 
what  it  contains,  and  we  believe  they 
make  the  book  talk  to  suit  themselves. 
.  .  .  The  Great  Spirit  will  not  punish  for 
what  we  do  not  know.  .  .  .  These  black 
coats  talk  to  the  Great  Spirit,  and  ask 
light,  that  we  may  see  as  tney  do,  when 
they  are  blind  themselves,  and  quarrel 
aboutthelight  which  guides  them.  These 
things  we  do  not  understand.  .  .  .  The 
blacK  coats  tell  us  to  work  and  raise  com; 
they  do  nothing  themselves,  and  would 
starve  to  death  if  somebody  did  not  feed 
them.  All  they  do  is  to  pray  to  the 
Great  Spirit;  but  that  will  not  make  com 
or  potatoes  grow  ;  if  it  will,  why  do  they 
beg  from  us,  and  from  the  white  people. 
.  .  .  The  Indians  can  never  be  civilized; 
they  are  not  like  white  men.  .  .  .  We 
are  few  and  weak,  but  may  for  a  long 
time  be  happy,  if  we  hold  fast  to  our 
country  ana  the  religion  of  our  fathers." 
The  atheistic  notions  expressed  in  this 
reply  were  clearly  adopted  from  white 
men. 

In  1821,  a  woman  named  Caughquaw- 
taugh,  after  being  tried  by  the  Seneca 
council,  was  executed  as  a  witch  by 
Tommy  Jemmy,  otherwise  called  Soon- 
ongize(Shon6°  gaiz).  This  act  coming  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  neighboring  whites, 
they  had  the  executioner  arrested  ana 
imprisoned.  Thepleaof  Tommy  Jemmy 
at  the  trial  was  that  the  Indians  were  an 
independent  people  and  so  exercised 
original  jurisdiction  over  their  criminals. 


At  this  trial  Red  Jacket  was  called  as  a 
witness  to  testify  concerning  the  customs 
of  his  people.  At  an  opportune  moment, 
however,  it  is  alleged,  he  gave  utterance 
to  the  following  sentiments  as  a  rebuke 
to  those  who  were  inclined  to  ridicule 
the  Indian  belief  in  witchcraft:  **  What? 
Do  you  denounce  us  as  fools  and  bigots, 
because  we  still  believe  that  which  you 
yourselves  believed  two  centuries  a^? 
Your  black  coats  thundered  this  doctrine 
from  the  pulpit,  your  judges  pronounced 
it  from  the  bench,  and  sanctioned  it  with 
the  formalities  of  law;  and  you  would 
now  punish  our  unfortunate  brother,  for 
adhering  to  the  faith  of  his  fathers  and  of 
yours !  Cro  to  Salem !  Look  at  the  records 
of  your  own  government,  and  you  will 
find  that  hundreds  have  been  executed 
for  the  very  crime  which  has  called  forth 
the  sentence  of  condemnation  against 
this  woman  and  drawn  down  upon  her 
the  arms  of  vengeance.  What  have  our 
brothers  done,  more  than  the  rulers  of 
your  own  people  have  done?  And  what 
crime  has  this  man  committed,  by  exe- 
cuting in  a  summary-  way  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  command  of  the  Great 
Spirit?"  It  is  very  doubtful  that  Red 
Jacket  possessed  all  the  facts  stated  in 
this  alleged  speech ;  it  seems  rather  an 
extract  from  tne  brief  of  the  defendant's 
attorney  than  the  off-hand  allocution  of 
an  Indian  who  could  not  write  his  own 
name  and  who  studiously  avoided  the 
company  of  white  men. 

Red  Jacket  in  his  life  was  charged  with 
want  of  courage  and  resolution,  and  even 
with  timidity ;  with  duplicity,  treachery, 
and  even  with  treason ;  and  with  so  far 
forgetting  the  proprieties  as  not  to  hesi- 
tate to  rob  his  friends.  Stone  says  of 
him  that  he  "had  been  known  to  exert 
his  eloquence  to  enkindle  a  war-spirit  in 
the  bosoms  of  the  braves  of  his  nation, 
and  provoke  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet, 
while  he  ingeniously  avoided  the  war- 
path, and  availed  himself  of  the  absence 
of  the  warriors,  thus  procured,  to  plunder 
the  goods,  and  even  live-stock,  wherever 
he  could — not  caring  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  property  of  any  enemy  and 
that  of  the  absentees  of  his  own  people." 
In  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, in  1805,  Brant  bestowed  on  Red 
Jacket  the  name  "Cow-killer,"  because, 
during  the  Revolution,  having  exhorted 
his  fellow  warriors  to  behave  with  cour- 
age in  an  approaching  battle  and  promis- 
ing to  be  in  the  thick  of  the  fight  himself, 
and  being  missed  from  the  engagement, 
he  was  found  cutting  up  a  cow  oelonging 
to  an  Indian.  Subsequent  to  the  Revo- 
lution Brant  often  openly  blamed  "Red 
Jacket  with  causing  him  trouble  and  em- 
barrassment during  Sullivan's  invasion. 
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"being,"  he  adderted,  "the  principal 
cause  of  the  disasters  of  his  people/*  In- 
deed, during  this  campaign  Red  Jacket 
had  sought  to  induce  the  young  warriors 
and  the  less  resolute  chiefs  to  agree  to 
submission  to  the  American  army.  A 
mnner  was  sent  to  Sullivan's  camp  for 
this  purpose,  but  the  astute  Brant,  hav- 
ing knowledge  of  this  treason,  frustrated 
the  purposes  of  Red  Jacket  by  having  the 
bearer  of  the  American  flag  of  truce  killed 
and  his  papers  taken. 

Although  nominally  and  officially  at 
peace  with  the  United  States  after  the 
treaty  of  Ft  Stanwix  in  1784,  the  Six 
Nations  were  nevertheless  dissatisfied 
with  some  of  its  terms,  and  for  ten  years 
subeequently  had  to  be  conciliated  with 
great  care  and  at  much  expense.  During 
this  period,  1786-94,  Red  Jacket  sought 
to  thwart  the  Indian  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  i^gard  to  the  hostile  western 
tribes,  but  Wayne's  victory  over  the  con- 
feders^ted  tribes  in  1794  sobered  the 
thoughts  of  the  malcontents  among  the 
Indian  tribes. 

In  pursuance  of  the  invitation  to  the 
chiefe  of  the  Six  Nations  to  visit  the  Pres- 
ident^ given  by  Col.  Pickering  at  Painted 
Post  in  June  1791,  two  months  after  the 
remarkable  council  held  with  these  In- 
dians at  Buffalo  Creek  b^  Col.  Proctor,  a 
friendly  delegation,  consisting  of  60  chiefe 
of  the  Six  Nations,  in  the  spring  of  1792 
visited  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of 
government.  It  was  during  this  confer- 
ence that  President  Washington,  as  a 
token  of  friendship  and  esteem,  gave  a 
silver  medal,  beanng  his  own  likeness, 
to  Red  Jacket,  who  then  and  in  later  life 
showed  his  appreciation  of  this  gift  with 
the  care  he  bestowed  on  it  and  with  the 
pride  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 
wear  it.  This  medal  is  now  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society. 

£ven  after  the  solemn  assurances  of 
lasting  friendship  for  the  United  States  by 
the  New  York  Indians  in  the  Warof  1812, 
the  vacillating  character  and  inconstancv 
of  Red  Jacket  and  other  prominent  chiefs 
are  made  plain  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
Farmer's  Brother  and  other  chiefs  by 
Gen.  Porter,  dated  Chippewa,  Canada, 
July  25, 1814,  inviting  the  Indians  to  join 
him  at  once  at  that  place.  Among  other 
things,  he  wrote:  **We  shall  soon  drive 
the  enemy,  who  dare  not  show  their 
heads  where  we  go.  We  want  your  aid 
to  assist  us  in  the  pursuit.  You  have 
already  lost  one  glonous  opportunity  by 
being  absent.  We  are  aware  of  the'con- 
duct  of  three  of  your  chiefs — Red  Jacket, 
Complante^,  and  Blue  Sky.  If  they  do 
not  choose  to  act  for  themselves,  they 
should  not  dissuade  others.''  By  this  it 
l«  seen  that  at  least  one  American  officer 
openly  cbaii^^  ^^^^  Jacket  with  treason- 


able conduct,  notwithstanding  Stone's 
unintentionally  ironical  statement  that 
Red  Jacket  *'was  no  more  suspected  of 
treachery  than  he  was  of  courage,  by  the 
American  officers  in  the  service." 

In  1827  Red  Jacket's  wife,  together 
with  22  of  her  Seneca  neighbors,  joined 
the  church,  notwithstanding  her  hus- 
band's threat  to  leave  her  should  she 
take  such  a  step.  He  therefore  sullenlv 
carried  out  his  threat,  and  gave  himself 
over  to  renewed  and  unbridled  dissipa- 
tion. But  after  a  few  months'  absence 
he  meekly  returned  to  his  wife,  who  con- 
descended to  receive  him  on  condition 
that  he  would  not  in  future  interfere  with 
her  religious  duties.  Afterward  he  faith- 
fully kept  his  word,  and,  indeed,  at  times 
he  even  aided  her  in  these  duties. 

In  1828,  at  the  request  of  Dr  J.  W. 
Francis,  of  New  York  city,  R.  W.  Weir 
painted  a  likeness  of  Red  Jacket;  and  in 
1829  Catlin  also  painted  a  full  length  life- 
size  portrait  of  him,  representing  him 
standing  on  Table  Rock,  Niagara  Falls, 
in  accoraance  with  Red  Jacket's  wishes. 

The  project  of  reinterring  the  remains 
of  Red  Jacket  and  the  chiefs  contempo- 
rary with  him,  lying  forsaken  in  graves 
on  the  former  Buffalo  res.,  had  its  incep- 
tion about  1863,  but  it  did  not  take  defi- 
nite shape  until  1876,  when  W.  C.  Bry- 
ant, of  the  Buffalo  Historical  Society, 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  Seneca  coun- 
cil to  the  removal  of  the  bodies.  On  Oct. 
9,  1884,  with  appropriate  ceremonies,  the 
remains  were  reinterred  in  Forest  Lawn 
Cemetery,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  where  a  hand- 
some memorial  was  unveiled  June  22, 
1891. 

Consult  Hubbard,  Red  Jacket  and  his 
People,  1886;  Ketch  um,  Bu^lo  and  the 
Senecas,  1864-65;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Indian  Tribes,  i,  1858;  Stone  (1)  Life  of 
Brant,  1838,  (2)  Life  and  Times  of  Red 
Jacket,  1841;  IVans.  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc., 
Ill,  1885.  (j.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Bed  Legs'  Band.  A  former  band  of  the 
Wahpekute  Sioux  in  Minnesota,  named 
from  Its  chief,  Hushasha. — Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1859,  100,  1860;  Coll.  Minn.  Hist  Soc., 
VI,  394, 1887. 

Bed  Lodge.  A  former  Oglala  Sioux 
band  under  Yellow  Eagle. --Culbertson 
in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

Bed  Man;  Bed  Man  and  Helper.  See  Car^ 
lisle  School;  Periodicals. 

Bed  Men,  Improved  Order  of.  A  society 
of  American  citizens,  originallv  composed 
of  advocates  of  individual  rights  and  ad- 
mirers of  Indian  character,  who  adopted 
as  their  patron  and  exemplar  the  Dela- 
ware chief  Tammany;  but,  as  it  is  consti- 
tuted at  the  present  day,  its  primary 
objects  are  the  promotion  among  men  of 
the  exercise  and  practice  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  benevolence  and  charity,  the 
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care  and  protection  of  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
relations  amone  those  who  have  entered 
its  circle.  The  democratic  inflaenoe 
which  attended  its  birth  has  caused  the 
idea  that  all  men  are  equal  to  remain  its 
fundamental  tenet.  There  were  several 
patriotic  societies  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
and  the  commencement  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury which  may  have  contributed  to  the 
rise  of  the  present  order.  There  was  or- 
ganized in  Philadelphia,  about  1772,  a 
society  known  as  the  Sons  of  Tammany, 
that  may  be  considered  its  direct  ancestor, 
the  first  recorded  notice  of  which  is  in 
the  Philadelphia  Chronicle  of  May  4, 
1772:  *  *  On  Friday,  the  1st  instant,  a  num- 
ber of  Americans,  Sq^s  of  King  Tammany, 
met  at  the  house  of  Mr  James  Bym,  to 
celebrate  the  memory  of  that  truly  noble 
chieftain  whose  friendship  was  most 
affectionately  manifest  to  the  worthy 
foimder  and  first  settlers  of  this  province. 
After  dinner  the  circulating  glass  was 
crowned  with  wishes,  loyal  and  patriotic, 
and  the  day  concluded  with  much  cheer- 
fulness and  harmony.  It  is  hoped  from 
this  small  beginning  a  society  may  be 
formed  of  great  utility  to  the  distressed, 
as  this  meeting  was  more  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  charity  and  benevolence 
than  mirth  and  festivity.  *  *  Subsequently 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  society  to  hold  a 
regular  festival  every  year  on  l^ay  12. 
On  that  day  the  memoers  walked  in  pro- 
cession through  the  streets  of  Philadel- 
phia, with  hats  decorated  with  bucks' 
tails,  to  a  handsome  rural  place  in  the 
direction  of  Schuylkill  r.  which  they 
call^  the  "wigwam,"  where,  after  a 
"long talk,"  according  to  Indian  custom, 
and  after  the  "pipe  oi  peace"  had  been 
smoked,  they  spent  the  day  in  festivity 
and  mirth.  The  association  continued 
in  this  form  for  some  years  after  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  when  the  owner  of 
the  "wigwam,"  who  had  generously  lent 
it  every  year  in  honor  of  Tammany,  hav- 
ing met  with  misfortune  was  compelled 
to  sell  it  to  satisfy  his  creditors.  After 
the  discontinuance  of  the  festive  associa- 
tion other  societies  of  a  similar  character 
were  formed  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  bearing  the  name  Tammany;  the 
only  one  of  these  continued  to  the  pres- 
ent day  is  the  Tammany  Society  of  x^ew 
York  city.    See  Tammany. 

The  present  Order  of  Red  Men,  like  the 
original  society,  is  a  social,  fraternal,  and 
benevolent  organization  commemorating 
the  customs,  traditions,  and  history  of 
the  Indians,  and  is  purely  American.  Its 
proceedings  are  secret  only  in  so  far  as 
secrecy  is  expedient  and  proper.  Its 
orp:anization,  proceedings,  and  mode  of 
initiating  members  imitate  Indian  cus- 
toms, and  Indian  terms  are  used  to  desig- 


nate the  officers  and  in  conducting  cere- 
monies. The  Order  of  Red  Men  has 
passed  through  three  phases.  The  first 
was  its  exLst^ce  as  originally  organized 
in  Philadelphia.  After  the  colonies  de- 
clared for  separate  government  began  the 
second  phase^  when  it  is  said  these  socie- 
ties beaame  mtensely  popular,  and  their 
anniversaries  bade  fair  to  excel  Inde- 
pendence day  in  public  esteem.  They 
were  thus  auspiciously  continued  until  a 
short  time  before  the  second  war  with 
Great  Britain,  when  Gen.  Dearborn,  Sec- 
retary of  War,  looking  on  them  as  de- 
moralizing to  soldiers,  issued  orders  pro- 
hibiting them  in  the  army.  It  is  asserted 
that  the  third  phase  of  the  order  began 
in  1813  at  Ft  Mifflin,  on  Delaware  r., 
4  m.  below  Philadelphia,  amon^  volun- 
teer soldiers  called  Junior  Artillerists. 
An  unbroken  chain  in  the  existence  of 
the  society  thus  formed  continued  in 
Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  states,  but 
without  an  attempt  at  concurrent  action 
until  1867.  On  Oct.  21  of  that  year  a 
grand  demonstration,  including  a  public 
parade  in  full  regalia,  with  bsSiners  and 
other  insignia,  took  place  at  Lancaster, 
Pa.  But  the  Order  of  Red  Men  as  now 
existing  seems  to  have  taken  its  form 
from  the  Red  Men's  Society,  Tribe  No.  1, 
of  Maryland,  organized  Mar.  12,  1834,  at 
the  house  of  D.  McDonald,  in  Baltimore. 
This  tribe  subsequently  assumed  supreme 
authority,  which  was  not  challenged  by 
the  older  tribe  in  Pennsylvania,  and  its 
authority  has  been  acknowledged  ever 
since.  In  a  charter  granted  by  the  Mary- 
land legislature  on  Mar.  14,  1835,  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  "Improved 
Order  of  Red  Men."  The  organization  is 
now  represented  in  every  state  and  terri- 
tory in  the  Union.  The  total  member- 
ship in  1905  was  382,121,  the  number  of 
tribes  4,206,  and  the  assets  of  the  organi- 
zation about  $4,000,000.  (c.  t.  ) 

Bed  M oaths.  A  band  or  society  of  the 
Crow  tribe. — Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  144,  1851. 

Bed  Biver  ABsiniboin.  An  Assiniboin 
band,  estimated  in  1829  at  24  tipis  (Cones, 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  ii,  522,  1897), 
living  w.  of  the  Otaopabine,  w.  Canada. 

Bed  Biver  Chippewa.  A  former  Chip- 
pewa band  in  w.  Minnesota. — Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  332,  1873. 

Bed  Sticks.  Among  the  Creeks  and 
their  cousins,  the  Seminole,  all  warlike 
functions,  including  the  declaration  of 
war,  the  ommizing  of  war  parties,  and  the 
burning  of  captives,  were  in  cliarge  of 
the  oflicers  of  certain  clans,  which  clans 
were  designated  for  this  r&won  'bear- 
ers of  the  red*  in  contradistinction  to  the 
*  white*  or  peace  clans,  in  the  towns  of 
which  all  peace  treaties  were  ne^tiated 
and  where  it  was  forbidden  to  shed  human 
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blood.  The  symbol  of  the  declaration  of 
war  was  the  erection  of  a  tall  pole,  painted 
red,  in  the  public  square,  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  warriors,  whence  the  pop- 
ular term  **Red  Sticks"  applied  by 
writers  both  to  these  towns  and'  to  the 
hostile  war  element  which  at  various  pe- 
riods made  headquarters  in  them,  par- 
ticularly during  the  Creek  and  Seminole 
war.  The  most  noted  towns  controlled 
by  the  war  clans  were  Atast  of  the  Up- 
per Creeks,  Rawita  of  the  Lower  Creeks, 
and  Mikasuki  of  the  Seminole.  See  Baton 
Rouge,  (f*^*) 

Sad  Thunder.  A  chief  of  the  Pabaksa 
or  Cuthead  band  of  Yanktonai  Sioux  in 
the  early  part  of  the  19th  century;  also 
known  as  Shappa,  the  Beaver.  Lieut  Z. 
M.  Pike  saw  him  at  the  great  council  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  in  Apr.  1806,  and 

§  renounced  him  the  most  gorgeously 
reeeed  of  anv  chief  he  met  With  his 
famous  son  Waneta  he  enlisted  with  the 
British  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  fought  at 
Ft  Meigs  and  at  Sandusky,  Ohio.  He 
was  killed  under  tragic  circumstances  by 
the  Chippewa  on  Red  r.  of  the  North  in 
1823.  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  the  British 
agent  in  the  W.  during  1812^15,  married 
a  sister  of  Red  Thunder.  (d.  r.) 

Bed  Town.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Tampa  bay,  w.  Florida.— -Bell  in  Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,  1822. 

Bedwinff.  The  name  of  a  succession  of 
chiefs  of  the  former  Khemnichan  band  of 
Mdewakanton  Sioux^  residing  on  the  w. 
shore  of  L.  Pepin,  Minn.,  where  the  city 
of  Redwing  now  stands.  At  least  four 
chiefs  in  succession  bore  the  appellation, 
each  being  distinguished  bv  another 
name.  The  elder  lowing  is  heard  of  as 
earl}^  as  the  time  of  the  Pontiac  war,  when 
he  visited  Mackinaw,  and  was  in  alliance 
with  the  English  in  the  Revolution.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Walking  Buf- 
falo (Tatankamani),  who  enlisted  in  the 
British  cause  in  1812.  The  name  was 
nudptained  during  two  succeeding  genera- 
tions, but  disappeared  during  the  Sioux 
outbreak  of  1862-65.  The  family  was  less 
influential  than  the  Little  Crows  or  the 
Wabashas  of  the  same  tribe.       (d.  r.) 

Bee  Band.  Accordinff  to  Grinnell  ( Soc 
Org.  Cheyennee,  144,  1906)  a  local  nick- 
name for  a  part  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 

Beeohoekic  {re-^-cht/  'play'  or  *the  act 
of  playing*,  chic  'place  or).  A  small 
Tarahumare  rancheria  near  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn, 
1894. 

Bekeaehic  (re-ke^  'white  earth',  chic 
'place  of).  A  small  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  neai;  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Bekoriekio  {re^ko-ii^  'water  jar',  chic 
'place  of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria 
about  15  m.  k.  s.  of  Norogachic,  in  Chi- 


huahua, Mexico.  Called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans Tecorichic. — ^Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 
TMoriohio.— Orosoo  y  Bena.  Geog.,  822, 1864. 

Beknviraehie  ('place  of  the  stone  pil- 
lars ' ) .  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tarahu- 
mare in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— LumholtE,  infn,  1894. 

Beknwiokie  ('place  of  the  high  stone 

E mars' ).    A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
umare  not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Bekwoi.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Klaimith  r.,  n.  w. 
Cal.  It  has  ffiven  name  to  the  present 
American  setUement  of  Requa,  a  mile  up- 
stream from  the  old  village  site,  at  which 
there  now  live  only  two  or  three  Yurok 
families.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Bdc-q«A.— Oibb0(1861)  In  ^hoolomft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
lu.  138.  1868.  BMiiA.~Powen  in  Overland  Mo., 
vii,  680,  1872.  Bl-kwA.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Bthnol..  ni,  44, 1877.  Bnf^.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn, 
1904  (Karok  name). 

Xelatioaibip.  See  Clan  and  OenSf  Fam- 
ily, Kinship. 

Beligion.  For  the  purpose  of  a  hrief 
description  of  the  religion  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians  we  may  define  religion  as 
that  group  of  concepts  and  acts  which 
spring  from  the  relation  of  the  individual 
to  the  outer  world,  so  far  as  these  rela- 
tions are  not  considered  as  due  to  physical 
forces  the  action  of  which  is  accounted 
for  hy  purely  rationalistic  considerations. 
The  scope  of  religious  concepts  will  de- 
pend to  a  certain  extent,  therefore,  on  the 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  nature;  and. 
since  the  border-line  of  the  natural  ana 
the  supernatural,  as  conceived  in  the  mind 
of  primitive  man,  does  not  coincide  with 
our  view  of  this  subject,  tliere  will  be 
marked  differences  between  the  scope  of 
religion  amonff  civilized  nations  and  that 
among  less  advanced  peoples.  For  in- 
stance, the  causal  relations  determining 
the  movements  of  the  stars  are  recognized 
by  civilized  man:  but  at  an  earlier  time 
it  was  believed  that  the  positions  of  the 
stars  influenced  in  a  mvsterious  manner 
the  fates  of  man  and  that  their  move- 
ments could  be  controlled  by  his  will. 
Among  tribes  which  held  to  the  latter 
opinion,  views  relating  to  the  heavenly 
bodies  would  form  part  of  the  religion  of 
the  people;  while  amon^  those  peoples  to 
which  the  causal  relations  determining 
the  motions  of  the  stars  are  known,  these 
motions  are  no  longer  subject  to  religious 
interpretations. 

Owing  to  the  different  point  of  view,  it 
may  also  happen  that  certain  ideas  of 
primitive  man,  which  from  our  stand- 
point would  have  to  be  considered  as  re- 
ligious in  character,  are  interpreted  by 
the  people  holding  them  as  purely  ration- 
alistic. In  our  judgment,  for  instance, 
sympathetic  cures,  which  are  believed  in 
by  most  primitive  tribes  and  even  by  un- 
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educated  people  among  ourselves,  can  not 
be  considered  as  due  to  any  physical  ef- 
fect, while  among  primitive  tribes  they 
may  be  so  viewed.  The  same  is  true  of 
certain  my tholo^cal  concepts.  If  an  In- 
dian tribe  explains  the  markings  on  the 
skin  of  the  chipmunk  as  due  to  the  ^t 
that  at  an  early  time  the  grizzly  bear 
scratched  its  back,  this  may  be  to  the 
mind  of  the  Indian  a  perfectly  rational- 
istic explanation,  while  to  us  it  would  be 
entirely  mysterious.  Thus  it  appears  that 
the  general  views  of  nature — ^the  explana- 
tions given  for  the  occurrence  of  natural 
phenomena — necessarily  enter  into  a  con- 
sideration of  the  religions  of  primitive 
tribes,  even  if  these  explanations  should 
be  based  on  a  purely  rationalistic  attitude 
on  the  part  oi  primitive  man.  The  less 
clear  the  line  between  observation  and 
reasoning  on  the  one  hand  and  imagina- 
tion and  inference  due  to  emotional  states 
on  the  other,  the  less  sharply  drawn  will 
be  the  line  between  what  may  be  called 
science  and  religion.  In  accordance  with 
the  definition  given  before,  those  concepts 
that  spring  from  the  relation  of  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  outer  world,  and  the  form 
of  which  depends  on  imagination  and 
emotion,  may  be  said  to  form  the  tenets 
of  religion. 

When  religious  acts  are  considered  in 
greater  detail,  it  appears  that  here  also 
acts  prompted  by  rationalistic  considera- 
tions are  not  sharply  separated  from 
others  dictated  by  imagination  and  emo- 
tion. Thus,  when  a  medicine-man  pur- 
sues and  captures  the  fleeing  soul  of  a 
sick  man,  he  may  follow  out  by  his  acts 
in  a  rational  way  opinions  based  largely 
on  reasoning,  although  deeply  affected  in 
their  ori^n  oy  such  emotions  as  fear  and 
love.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  he  tries 
to  gain  greater  efiiciency  by  putting  him- 
seli  into  a  state  of  emotional  excitement, 
in  which  he  believes  his  chances  of  suc- 
cess are  enhanced,  his  acts  become  reli- 
gious, in  the  stricter  sense  of  the  term. 
This  lack  of  sharp  division  between  ra- 
tionalistic and  rehgious  forms  of  activity 
is  found  everywhere.  Furthermore,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  actions 
are  performed  without  any  conscious  rea- 
son, except  so  far  as  they  are  required  by 
custom.  This  is  true  particularly  of  ac- 
tions that  are  considered  as  proper,  like 
those  determined  by  rules  r^nilating  the 
behavior  of  the  young  to  the  old,  or  of  the 
common  people  to  the  nobility;  or  also 
of  actions  that  are  considered  as  ethical, 
like  those  of  hospitality  and  of  pity. 
Here  the  line  of  demarcation  between  re- 
li^ous  activities  and  others  not  connected 
with  religion  becomes  even  less  sharp, 
because  it  often  happens  that  actions  origi- 
nally  performed  without  any  particular 
reason  or  for  purely  rationalistic  pur- 
poses are  secondarily  given  religious  mo- 


tives. It  thus  follows  that  religious  views 
and  actions  are  not  primarily  connected 
with  ethical  concepts.  Only  in  so  far  aa 
man  in  his  religious  relations  to  the 
outer  world  endeavors  to  follow  certain 
rules  of  conduct,  in  order  to  avoid  evil 
effects,  is  a  relation  between  primitive  re- 
ligion and  ethics  established. 

The  religious  concepts  of  the  Indians 
may  be  described  in  two  groups — those 
that  concern  the  individual,  and  those 
that  concern  {he  social  group,  such  as 
tribe  and  clan. '  The  fundamental  concept 
bearing  on  th6  religious  life  of  the  in- 
dividual is  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
magic  power,  which  may  influ^iee  the 
life  of  man,  and  which  in  turn  may  be 
influenced  by  human  activity.  In  this 
^nse  magic  power  must  be  understood 
as  the  wonderful  qualities  which  are  be- 
lieved to  exist  in  objects^  animals,  men, 
spirits,  or  deities,  and  which  are  superior 
to  the  natural  qualities  of  man.  This 
idea  of  magic  power  is  one  of  the  funda^ 
mental  concepts  that  occur  among  all 
Indian  tribes.  It  is  what  is  called  manito 
by  the  Algonquian  tribes;  inakanda,  by 
the  Siouantrib^;  orenday  by  the  Iroquois; 
mliay  by  the  Salish;  nauakiL  by  theKwa- 
kiutl,  and  tamanoas,  by  the  Chinook. 
Notwithstanding  slight  differences  in  the 
signification  of  these  terms,  the  funda- 
mental notion  of  all  of  them  is  that  of  a 
power  inherent  in  the  objects  of  nature 
which  is  more  gotent  than  the  natural 
powers  of  man.^This  idea  seems  ade- 
quately expressed  by  our  term  **  wonder- 
ful" ;  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  intro- 
duce an  Indian  term,  as  has  often  been 
attempted.  Among  the  American  terms, 
the  word  manito  (q.  v. ;  see  also  Orenda, 
Otkoriy  Oyaron)  has  oeen  most  frequently 
used  to  express  this  idea.  The  degree  to 
which  the  ma^c  power  of  nature  is  in- 
dividualized differs  considerably  among 
various  tribes.  Although  the  oelief  in 
the  powers  of  inanimate  objects  is  com- 
mon, we  find  in  America  tliat,  oa  the 
whole,  animals,  particularly  the  larger 
ones,  are  most  frequently  considered  as 
possessed  of  such  magic  power.  Strong 
anthropomorphic  individualization  also 
occurs,  which  justifies  us  in  calling  these 
powers  deities.  It  seems  probable  that 
among  the  majority  of  tribes,  besides  the 
belief  in  the  power  of  specific  objects,  a 
belief  in  a  magic  power  that  is  only 
va^ely  localized,  exists.  In  cases  where 
this  belief  is  pronounced,  the  notion 
sometimes  approaches  the  concept  of  a 
deity,  or  of  a  great  spirit  which  is  nardly 
anthropomorphic  in  its  character.  This 
is  the  case,  for  instance,  among  the  Tsim- 
shian  of  British  Columbia andamong  the 
Algonquian  tribes  of  the  Great  I^kes, 
and  also  in  the  figure  of  the  Tirawa  of 
the  Pawnee. 

As  stated  before,  the  whole  concept  of 
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the  worid — or,  in  other  words,  the  mythol- 
ogy of  each  tribe— enters  to  a  very  great 
extent  into  their  religious  concepts  and 
activities.  The  mythologies  are  highly 
specialized  in  di^rent  parts  of  North 
America;  and,  although  a  large  number 
of  myths  are  the  common  property  of 
many  American  tribes,  the  graeral  view 
of  the  world  appears  to  be  quite  distinct 
in  varions  parts  of  the  continent  Taking 
into  consiaeration  the  continent  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  whole,  we  find  a  type  of  explana^ 
tion  of  the  world  which  is  psychologically 
quite  different  from  the  familiar  &mitic 
type.  In  the  Semitic  religions  eternal 
existence  appeared  as  an  unintelligible 
problem,  and  the  mind  preferred  to  assume 
a  b^^ning  which  was  accounted  for  by 
transferring  the  existing  world,  as  it  was 
known  by  observation,  into  the  thought 
of  a  creator,  and  interpreting  the  creation 
as  a  projection  of  his  thoughts  by  his  will- 
power into  objective  existence.  The  In- 
dian mind,  on  the  other  hand,  accepts  the 
eternal  existence  of  the  world,  and  ac- 
counts for  its  specific  form  by  the  assump- 
tion that  events  which  once  happened  m 
early  times  settled  for  once  and  all  the 
form  in  which  the  same  kind  of  event 
must  continue  to  occur.  For  instance, 
when  the  bear  produced  the  stripes  of  the 
chipmunk  by  scratching  its  back,  this  de- 
termined that  all  chipmunks  were  to  have 
such  stripes;  or  when  an  ancestor  of  a  clan 
was  taugnt  a  certain  ceremonv,  that  same 
ceremony  must  beperiorm€Ml  by  all  future 
generations.  This  idea  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  America,  but  is  found  among 
primitive  peoples  of  other  continents  as 
well,  and  occurs  even  in  Semitic  cults. 

Cronaidering  American  mythologies  in 
their  broadest  outlines,  the  following 
areas  may  be  distinguished:  (1)  The  Es- 
kimo area,  the  mythology  of  which  is 
characterized  by  an  abundance  of  purely 
human  hero-tales,  and  a  verj'  small  num- 
ber of  traditions  accounting  for  the  origin 
of  animals,  and  these  generally  largely  in 
human  setting.  (2)  The  North  Pacific 
Coast  area,  characterized  by  a  large  cycle 
of  transformer  myths,  in  which  theongin 
of  many  of  the  arts  of  man  is  accounted 
for,  as  well  as  the  peculiarities  of  many 
animals;  the  whole  forming  a  very  dis- 
connected heterogeneous  mass  of  tradi- 
tions. (3)  Allied  to  these  appear  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Western  plateau  and  of  the 
Mackenzie  basin  area,  a  region  in  which 
animal  tales  abound,  many  accounting  for 
the  present  conditions  of  the  world,  the 
whole  being  very  disconnected  and  con- 
tradictory. (4)  The  Oalifomian  area,  the 
mythologies  of  which  are  characterized  by 
a  stronger  emphasis  laid  on  creation  by 
will-power  than  is  found  in  most  other 
parts  of  the  American  continent  (5) 
The  principal  characteristic  of  the  my- 
thologies of  the  area  of  the  Great  Plains, 


the  eastern  woodlands,  and  the  arid  South- 
west, is  the  tendency  to  systematization 
of  the  myths  under  the  influence  of  a 
highly  developed  ritual.  This  tendency 
is  more  sharply  defined  in  the  S.  than  in 
the  N.  and  N.  £.,  and  has  perhaps  pro- 
gressed further  than  anywhere  else  among 
the  Pueblos,  to  whom  the  origin  of  the 
clans  and  societies  seems  to  give  the  key- 
note of  mythological  concepts;  and  among 
the  Pawnee,  whose  contemplation  of  the 
starsseems  to  havegiven  the  principal  tone 
to  their  mytholo^  (see  also  article  My- 
thology) .  The  religious  concepts  of  the  In- 
dians deal  largely  with  the  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  magic  power  mentioned 
above,  and  are  specialized  in  accordance 
with  their  general  mythological  concepts, 
which  determine  k^^ly  the  degree  to 
which  the  powers  are  personified  as  ani- 
mals, spirits,  or  deities. 

Another  group  of  religious  concepts, 
which  are  not  less  important  than  the 
group  heretofore  discussed,  refers  to  the 
relations  of  the  individual  to  his  internal 
states,  so  far  as  these  are  not  controlled 
by  the  will,  and  are  therefore  considered 
as  subject  to  external  magic  influences. 
Most  important  among  these  are  dreams, 
sickness,  and  death.  These  may  be  pro- 
duced by  obsession,  or  by  external  forces 
which  compel  the  soul  to  leave  the  body. 
In  this  sense  the  soul  is  considered  by  ] 
almost  all  tribes  as  not  subject  to  the/ 
individual  will;  it  may  be  abstracted] 
from  the  body  by  hostile  forces,  and  it 
may  be  damaged  and  killed.  The  con- 
cept of  the  soul  itself  shows  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  Very  often  the  soul  is 
identified  with  life,  but  we  also  find  com- 
monly the  belief  in  a  multiplicity  of 
souls.'  Thus,  among  the  Eskimo,  the 
name  is  considered  as  one  of  the  souls  of 
man^  another  soul  belongs  to  the  body, 
a  third  one  is  independent  of  the  body. 
The  soul  is  also  identified  with  the 
blood,  the  bones,  the  shadow,  the  nape 
of  the  neck  (see  Soviy  Based  on  these 
ideas  is  also  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
the  soul  after  death.  Thus,  in  the  belief 
of  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  the  Great 
L<akes,  the  souls  of  the  deceased  are  be- 
lieved to  reside  in  the  far  west  with  the 
brother  of  the  great  culture-hero.  Among 
the  Kutenai  the  belief  prevails  that  the 
souls  will  return  at  a  later  period,  accom- 
panying the  culture-hero.  Sometimes 
the  land  from  which  the  ancestors  of  the 
tribe  have  sprung,  which  in  the  S.  is  often 
conceived  of  as  undei^ground,  is  of  equal 
importance. 

Since  the  belief  in  the  existence  of 
magic  powers  is  very  strong  in  the  In- 
dian mind,  all  his  actions  are  regulated 
by  the  desire  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
those  friendly  to  him,  and  to  control 
those  that  are  hostile. 

The  first  means  of  retaining  the  good 
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will  of  the  friendly  power  is  the  strict 
observance  of  a  great  variety  of  proscrip- 
tions. An  important  eroup  of  these  mav 
be  combined  under  me  terpa  "taboo" 
(q.  v. ).  Among  these,  furthermore,  food 
taooos  are  particularly  common.  Every 
tribe  of  America,  no  matter  how  scanty 
their  means  of  subsistence  may  have 
been,  had  certain  kinds  of  tabooed  food — 
that  is,  food  forbidden,  either  permar 
nently  or  at  certain  seasons,  or  on  certain 
occasions.  Thus,  one  division  of  the 
Omaha  were  forbidden  to  eat  the  shoulder 
of  the  buffalo,  while  another  one  was  for- 
bidden to  eat  the  elk;  the  Iroquois  were 
forbidden  to  eat  the  animal  from  which 
their  family  name  was  taken,  and  the 
same  is  true  of  Pueblo  and  other  clans: 
the  Eskimo  must  not  eat  caribou  ana 
walrus  at  the  same  season;  the  Navaho 
must  not  touch  flesh  of  the  bear,  nor  the 
Zufli  anything  that  lives  in  the  water. 

Not  less  numerous  are  the  taboos  of 
work.  These  are  perhaps  nowhere  so 
highly  developed  as  among  the  Eskimo, 
among  whom  work  on  caribou -skins, 
seal-skins,  metals,  ice,  and  heather  is  for- 
bidden under  certain  conditions.  Here 
belong,  also,  the  taboos  of  story-telling, 
and  of  plaving  certain  games  at  certain 
seasons,  which  are  quite  common.  Of 
great  importance  are  the  taboos  intended 
to  prevent  the  evil  effects  of  impurity. 
Thus  we  find  a  large  number  of  taboos 
forbidding  menstruating  women,  mur- 
derers, and  mourners  from  performing  cer- 
tain kinds  of  work.  They  must  not  touch 
fresh  food  lest  the  magic  powers  controll- 
ing the  food  supplv  may  be  offended. 

social  taboos,  which  are  very  common 
in  Pol^^nesia,  are  not  so  markedly  devel- 
oped in  America,  although  the  strict 
secrecy  with  which  certain  i^acred  actions 
are  performed  by  privileged  members  of 
a  tribe  is  akin  to  tnis  institution.  Thus 
it  is  forbidden,  except  on  certain  occa- 
sions, for  any  member  of  the  tribe  to 
touch  or  even  see  the  contents  of  sacred 
bundles  {see  Palladium) y  and  even  then 
only  the  Keeper  of  the  Dundle  is  allowed 
to  open  it  to  view.  While  all  these 
taboos  are  essentially  negative  in  their 
character,  forbidding  certain  actions  in 
order  to  avoid  giving  offense,  there  are 
positive  acts  which  are  required  for  the 
same  purpose.  Some  of  these  might  well 
be  cailea  rules  of  ethical  conduct,  al- 
though the  one  reason  given  for  them  is 
the  endeavor  to  retain  the  good  will  of 
the  wonderful  powers  of  nature.  All  the 
numerous  regulations  which  are  found 
all  over  the  continent,  and  intended  to 
retain  the  good  will  of  the  food  animals, 
and  which  are  essentially  signs  of  respect 
shown  to  them,  belong  to  this  class. 
Dogs  must  not  gnaw  the  bones  of  food 
animals,  because  this  is  a  sign  of  disrespect. 


The  bear,  after  having  been  killed, 
receives  marks  of  reverence;  and  the 
first  game  animals  obtained  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hunting  season  must  be 
treated  with  particular  care-  The  com- 
plicated customs  relating  to  bu&lo  hunt- 
ing, and  the  salmon  ceremonials  of  the 
N.  W.  Indians,  as  well  as  the  whale 
ceremonials  of  the  Eskimo,  may  also  be 
given  as  examples.  Respectful  behavior 
toward  old  people  and  generally  decent 
conduct  are  also  often  counted  among 
such  required  acts.  Here  may  also  be 
included  the  numerous  customs  of  purifi- 
cation that  are  required  in  order  to  avoid 
the  ill  will  of  the  powers.  These,  how- 
ever, may  better  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting one  of  the  means  of  controlling 
magic  power,  which  form  a  very  large 
part  of  the  religious  observances  of  the 
American  Indians. 

The  Indian  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
attempt  to  avoid  the  ill  will  of  the  powers, 
but  he  tries  also  to  make  them  subservient 
to  his  own  needs.  This  end  may  be  at- 
tained in  a  variety  of  ways.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  of  North  American  In- 
dian methods  of  gaining  control  over  su- 
I>ematural  powers  is  that  of  the  acquisi- 
tion of  one  of  them  as  a  personal  protector. 
Generally  this  process  is  called  the 
acquiring  of  a  manito;  and  the  most  com- 
mon method  of  acquiring  it  is  for  the 
young  man  during  the  period  of  adoles- 
cence to  purify  himself  oy  tiisting^  bath- 
ing, and  vomiting,  until  his  body  is  per- 
fectly clean  and  acceptable  to  the  super- 
natural beings.  At  the  same  time  the 
youth  works  nimself  by  these  means,  by 
dancing,  and  sometimes  also  by  means  of 
drugs,  into  a  trance,  in  which  he  has  a 
vision  of  the  guardian  spirit  which  is  to 
protect  him  throughout  life.  These 
means  of  establishing  communication 
with  the  spirit  world  are  in  very  general 
use,  also  at  other  periods  of  11^  (see 
Black  dnnky  Dance,  Ordeals^  PeyoUf  To- 
bacco).  The  magic  jxjwer  that  man  thus 
acquires  may  give  him  special  abilities; 
it  may  make  him  a  successful  hunter, 
warrior,  or  shaman;  or  it  may  give  him 
power  to  acquire  wealth,  success  in 
gambling,  or  the  love  of  women. 

While  the  above  is  the  most  common 
method  of  acouiring  magic  power,  other 
means  are  well  known  among  the  Amer- 
ican Indians,  i)articularly  among  those 
tribes  in  which  strong  clan  oi^gamzations 
prevail.  They  believe  that  wonderful 
power  may  be  attained  by  inheritance. 
There  are  also  numerous  cases,  as  among 
the  Arapaho  and  Blackfeet  (Siksika). 
where  the  privilege  of  acquiring  it  ana 
the  control  over  it  may  be  purchased. 
Among  the  American  Eskimo  the  idea 
prevails  that  it  may  be  transmitted  by 
teaching  and  by  bodily  contact  with  a 
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person  who  controls  such  powers.  Ordi- 
narily its  possession  is  considered  so 
sacred  that  it  must  not  be  divulged  except 
in  cases  of  extreme  danger,  but  among 
other  tribes  it  may  be  made  known  to  the 
whole  tribe.     In  a  few  cases  the  opinion 

{>revails  that  such  powers  exist  in  certain 
ocalities,  but  can  not  be  acquired  by  in- 
dividuals. 

Another  means  of  controlling  the  pow- 
ers of  nature  is  by  prayer,  which  may  be 
directed  either  to  the  protecting  spirit  of 
the  individual  or  to  other  powers.  Ob- 
jects of  prayer  may  be  protection  in  dan- 
ger, removal  of  sickness,  the  obtaining  of 
food  or  other  material  benefits,  or  a  more 
^neral  and  abstract  request  for  the  bless- 
mg  of  the  powers.  Many  prayers  are 
addressed  in  fixed  form  or  contain  at  least 
certain  old  formulas. 

Another  way  of  invoking  the  protec- 
tion of  the  powers  is  through  the  use  of 
charms  (also  called  fetishes,  q.  v. ).  The 
charm  is  either  believed  to  be  the  seat  of 
magic  power,  or  it  majr  be  a  symbol  of 
such  power,  and  its  action  may  oe  based 
on  its  symbolic  significance.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  presumably  many  objects 
contained  in  the  sacred  bundles  of  cer- 
tain Indians,  which  are  believed  to  be 
po^eased  of  sacred  powers;  while  sym- 
Dolic  significance  seems  to  prevail*  in 
charms  like  the  stones  worn  by  the  North 
Pacific  Ck>ast  Indians,  which  are  believed 
to  harden  the  skin  against  missiles  of 
hostile  shamans,  or  the  magic  whip  of 
wolf-skin  of  the  £skimo,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  have  the  power  of  driving  away 
spirits. 

Symbolic  actions  are  also  made  use 
of.  Such  acts  are,  for  instance,  the  set- 
ting-up of  prayer-sticks  (q.  v.),  which 
are  meant  to  convey  man's  wishes  to  the 
powers.  Often  these  wishes  are  indi- 
cated by  special  attachments,  expressing 
in  symfiohc  or  pictographic  manner  the 
thing  wished  for.  Somewhat  related  to 
such  symbolic  actions  are  also  all  proc- 
esses of  divination,  in  which,  by  a  sym- 
bolic act,  the  propitiousness  of  the  pro- 
posed undertaking  is  ascertained. 

Still  more  potent  means  of  influencing 
the  powers  are  offerings  and  sacrifices. 
On  the  whole,  these  are  not  so  strongly 
developed  in  North  America  as  they  are 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  many 
regions  human  sacrifices  were  common — 
for  instance,  in  Mexico  and  Yucatan — 
while  in  noruiern  America  they  are  known 
only  in  rare  instances,  as  among  the  Paw- 
nee. However,  many  cases  of  torture, 
particularly  of  self-torture,  must  be  reck- 
oned here  (see  Ordeals,  Sun  Dance). 
Other  bloody  sacrifices  are  also  rare  in 
North  America.  We  may  mention  the 
sacrifice  of  the  dog  among  the  Iroquois. 
Only  to  a  limited  extent  do  we  find  the 
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tendency  of  considering  the  killing  of 
game  as  a  bloody  sacrifice.  On  the  other 
hand,  sacrifices  of  tobacco  smoke,  of  corn, 
and  of  parts  of  food,  of  small  manufac- 
tured objects,  and  of  symbolic  objects,  are 
very  common.  These  gifts  may  be  offered 
to  any  of  the  supernatural  powers  with 
the  intent  of  gaining  their  assistance  and 
avoiding  their  enmity. 

Still  another  way  of  gaining  control 
over  supernatural  powers  is  by  incanta- 
tions, which  in  a  way  are  related  to 
prayers,  but  which  act  rather  through 
the  magic  infiuence  of  the  words.  There- 
fore the  traditional  form  of  these  incan- 
tations is  rigidly  adhered  to.  They  occur 
frequentiy  among  the  Arctic  tribes  of  the 
continent,  but  are  not  by  any  means 
lacking  among  others,  who  believe  that 
the  recitation  of  a  short  formula  may  aid  \ 
in  reaching  a  desired  end.  In  the  same 
way  that   incantations   are   related   to 

f)rayer,  certain  acts  and  charms  are  re- 
ated  to  offerings.  We  find  among  almost 
all  Indian  tribes  the  custom  of  performing 
certain  acts,  which  are  neither  symbolic 
nor  offerings,  nor  other  attempts  to  obtain 
the  assistance  of  superior  oein^,  but 
which  are  effective  through  their  own 
potency.  Such  acts  are  the  use  of  lucky 
objects  intended  to  secure  good  fortune; 
or  the  peculiar  treatment  of  animals, 

Elants,  and  other  objects,  in  order  to 
ring  about  a  change  of  weather. 
There  is  also  found  among  most  Indian 
tribes  the  idea  that  the  supernatural 
powers,  if  offended  by  transgressions  of 
roles  of  conduct,  may  be  propitiated  by 
punishment.  Such  punishment  may  con- 
sist in  the  removal  of  the  offending  indi- 
vidual, who  may  be  killed  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe,  or  the  propitiation  may 
be  accomplished  by  milder  forms  of  pun- 
ishment Of  particular  interest  among 
these  is  confession  as  a  means  of  propitia- 
tion, which  is  found  among  the  Athapas- 
cans, the  Iroquois,  and  the  Eskimo. 
Other  forms  of  punishment  are  based 
largely  on  the  idea  of  purification  by 
fasting,  bathing,  and  vomiting.  Amoiiqgtf  - 
the  Plains  Indians  the  vow  to  periorm'a 
ceremony  or  another  act  agreeable  to  the 
powers  is  considered  an  efficient  means 
of  gaining  their  good  will  or  of  atoning 
for  past  offenses. 

Protection  against  disease  is  also  sought 
by  the  help  of  superhuman  powers.  These 
practices  have  two  distinct  forms,  accord- 
ing to  the  fundamental  conception  of 
disease.  Disease  is  conceived  of  princi- 
pally in  two  forms — either  as  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  material  object  in  the  body 
of  the  patient,  or  as  an  effect  of  the  ab- 
sence of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The 
cure  of  disease  is  intrusted  to  the  shamans 
or  medicine^men,  who  obtain  their  powers 
generally  by  the  assiBtaace  of  guardian 
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Bpirits,  or  who  may  persoiially  be  en- 
dowed with  magic  powers.  It  is  their 
dut^  to  discover  the  material  disease 
which  is  located  in  the  patient's  body, 
and  which  they  extract  by  sacking  or 
pulling  with  the  hands;  or  to  go  in  puiv 
suit  of  the  absent  soal,  to  recover  it,  and 
to  restore  it  to  the  patient.  Both  of  these 
forms  of  shamanism  are  found  practically 
all  over  the  continent,  but  in  some  re- 
^ons — for  instance,  in  California — ^the 
idea  of  material  bodies  that  cause  sick- 
ness is  particularly  strongly  developed; 
while  in  other  regions  the  idea  of  the 
absence  of  the  soul  seems  to  be  more 
marked.  In  treating  the  patient,  the 
shamans  almost  everywhere  use  various 
means  to  work  themselves  into  a  state  of 
excitement,  which  is  produced  by  sing- 
ing, by  the  use  of  the  drum  and  rattle, 
ana  by  dancing.  The  belief  also  widely 
prevails  that  unpropitious  conditions  may 
counteract  the  work  of  the  shaman,  and 
that  for  this  reason  particular  care  must 
be  taken  to  remove  all  disturbing  and 
impure  elements  from  the  place  where 
the  shamanistic  performance  is  held. 
When  the  shaman  has  to  have  inter- 
course with  the  spirits,  whom  he  visits  in 
their  own  domain,  or  when  he  has  to  pur- 
sue the  soul  of  the  patient,  we  find  fre- 
quently sleight-of-hand  employed,  such 
as  the  tying  of  the  hands  of  the  shaman, 
who,  when  his  soul  leaves  the  body,  is 
believed  to  free  himself  with  the  help  of 


the  spirits.  ( See  MagiCy  Medicine  and  Medi- 
cine-men^  Shamans  and  Priest*. ) 

The  belief  that  certain  individuals  can 
acquire  control  over  the  powers  has  also 
led  to  the  opinion  that  they  may  be  used 
to  harm  enemies.  The  possession  of 
such  control  is  not  always  beneficial,  but 
may  be  used  also  for  purposes  of  witch- 
craft (a.  v.).  Hostile  shamans  may 
throw  disease  into  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  or  they  may  abduct  their  souls. 
They  may  do  harm  by  sympathetic 
means,  and  control  the  will-power  of 
others  by  the  help  of  the  supernatural 
means  at  their  disposal.  Witchcraft  is 
everywhere  considered  as  a  crime,  and  is 
so  punished. 

Besides  those  manifestations  of  reli- 
gious belief  that  relate  to  the  individual, 
religion  has  become  closelv  associated 
with  the  social  structure  of  the  tribes; 
so  that  the  ritualistic  side  of  religion  can 
be  understood  only  in  connection  with 
the  social  organization  of  the  Indian 
tribes.  Even  the  fundamental  traits  of 
their  social  oi^nization  possess  a  reli- 
gious import  This  is  true  particularly  of 
the  clans  (q.  v. ),  so  far  as  they  are  char- 
acterized by  totems  (<j.  v.).  The  totem 
is  almost  always  an  object  of  more  or  less 
religious  reverence  to  the  clan;  and  there 
are  many  cases  in  which  taboos  relating 


to  the  totemic  animal  exist,  like  those 
previously  referred  to  among  the  Omaha. 
Also  in  cases  where  the  chms  have  defi- 
nite political  functions,  like  those  of  the 
Omaha  and  the  Iroquois,  these  functions 
are  closely  associated  with  religious  con- 
cepts, partly  in  so  far  as  their  origin  is 
ascribed  to  myths,  partly  in  so  far  as  the 
functions  are  associated  with  the  per- 
formance of  religious  rites.  The  position 
of  officials  is  alw)  closely  associated  with 
definite  religious  concepts.  Thus,  the 
head  of  a  clan  at  times  is  considered  as 
the  representative  of  the  mythologiod 
ancestor  of  the  clan,  and  as  such  is  be- 
lieved to  be  endowed  with  superior  pow- 
ers; or  the  position  as  officer  m  the  tribe 
or  clan  entails  the  performance  of  certain 
definite  religious  functions.  In  this  sense 
many  of  the  political  functions  among 
Indian  tribes  are  closely  associated  with 
what  may  be  termed ' '  pnestly  functions. ' ' 
The  reli^ous  significance  of  social  insti- 
tutions is  most  clearlv  marked  ia  cases 
where  the  tribe,  or  targe  parts  of  the 
tribe,  join  in  the  performance  of  certain 
ceremonies  which  are  intended  to  serve 
partly  a  political,  partly  a  religious  end. 
Such  acts  are  some  of  the  intertribal  ball- 
games,  the  busk  of  the  Creeks,  the  sun- 
dance  of  the  Plains  Indians,  perfor- 
mances of  the  numerous  warrior  societies 
of  the  Plains,  which  will  be  found 
treated  under  these  headings.  Here  also 
belong  the  secret  societies,  which  are 
highly  developed  among  the  Pueblos,  in 
California,  and  on  the  North  Pacific  coast. 
It  is  characteristic  of  rituals  in  many 

Sarts  of  the  world' that  they  tend  to 
evelop  into  a  more  or  less  dramatfc  rep- 
resentation of  the  myth  from  which  the 
ritual  is  derived.  For  this  reason  the  use 
of  masks  (q.  v. :  seealso  Ceremony)  is  a  com- 
mon feature  of  these  rituals,  in  whidi  cer- 
tain individuals  impersonate  supernatural 
beings.  In  those  tribes  among  which 
very  complex  rituals  have  developed  we 
find  the  ceremonies  frequently  in  chai^ge 
of  certain  officers,  who  are  at  the  same 
time  the  keepers  of  the  sacred  objects 
belonging  to  the  tribe  or  to  the  societies 
(see  AUar,  Palladium ) ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  the  whole  system  of  religious  beliefs 
and  practices  has  developed  the  more 
systematically,  the  more  strictly  the  reli- 
gious practices  have  come  to  be  in  change 
of  a  body  of  priests.  This  tendency  to 
systematization  of  religious  beliefs  may 
he  observed  mirticularly  among  the  Pue- 
blos and  the  Pawnee,  but  it  also  occurs  in 
isolated  cases  in  other  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent; for  instance,  among  the  Bellacoola 
of  British  Columbia,  and  those  Algonquian 
tribes  that  have  the  Midewiwin  ceremo- 
nial fully  developed.  In  these  cases  we  find 
that  frequently  an  elaborate  series  of  eso- 
teric doctrines  and  practices  exists,  which 
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are  known  to  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
tribe,  while  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
firniiliar  only  with  part  of  the  ritual  and 
with  its  exoteric  features.  For  this  rea- 
son we  often  find  the  religious  beliefe  and 
Eractices  of  the  mass  of  a  tribe  rather 
eterogeneous  as  compared  with  the  be- 
lief held  by  the  priests.  Among  many 
of  the  tribes  in  which  priests  are  foond, 
we  find  distinct  esoteric  societies,  and  it 
is  not  by  any  means  rare  that  the  doc- 
trines of  one  society  are  not  in  accord 
with  those  of  another.  All  this  is  clearly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  religious  ideas  of 
the  tribe  are  derived  from  many  differ- 
ent sources,  and  have  been  brought  into 
order  at  a  later  date  by  the  priests  charged 
with  the  keeping  of  the  tribal  rituals. 
Esoteric  forms  of  religion  in  charge  of 
priests  are  found  among  the  tribes  of  the 
arid  region  in  the  Southwest,  the  tribes 
of  the  southern  Mississippi  basin,  and  to 
a  less  extent  among  the  more  northerly 
tribes  on  the  Plains.  It  would  seem  that, 
on  the  whole,  the  import  of  the  esoteric 
teachings  decreases  among  the  more 
nortbeny  and  northeasterhr  tribes  of 
the  continent.  It  is  probably  least  de- 
veloped among  the  Eskimo,  the  tribes  of 
the  Mackenzie  basin,  and  the  tribes  of 
the  great  plateau  region,  in  so  far  as  these 
have  remained  uninfluenced  by  the  Plains 
Indians  and  by  those  of  the  Pacific  coast. 

On  the  whole,  the  Indians  incline 
strongly  toward  all  forms  of  religious 
excitement.  This  is  demonstrated  not 
only  by  the  exuberant  development  of 
ancient  religious  forms,  but  also  by  the 
frequency  with  which  prophets  (q.  v.) 
have  appeared  among  them,  who  taught 
new  doctrines  and  new  rites,  based  either 
on  older  relipous  beliefs,  or  on  teaching 
r»rtl  y  of  Christian,  partly  of  Indian  origin. 
Perhapfl  the  best  known  of  these  forms 
of  religion  is  the  Ghost-dance  (q.  v.), 
which  swept  over  a  large  part  of  the  con- 
tinent during  the  last  decEtde  of  the  19th 
century.  But  other  prophets  of  similar 
type  and  of  far-reaching  influence  were 
numerous.  One  of  these  was  Tenskwar 
tawa  (q.  v. ) ,  the  famous  brother  of  Tecum- 
seh;  another,  the  seer  Smohalla  (q.  v. )  of 
the  Pacific  coast;  and  even  among  the 
Eskimo  such  prophets  have  been  known, 
particularly  in  Greenland.  (f.  b.) 

Boloioa  (Re-h-ma^  *  place  of  many  pota- 
to^' ).  A  rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare, 
20  m.  B.  of  Chinatu,  in  the  Sierra  Madre, 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n, 
1894. 

Semahenono.  A  village,  perhai)s  be- 
longing to  the  TJnami  Delawares,  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  city  in  the  17th 
century.— Doc  of  1649  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  xiii,  25, 1881. 

Bemediof.  A  former  Spanish  mission 
established  among  the  Pima  by  Father 


Kino,  about  1697,  on  the  San  Ignado 
branch  of  Rio  Asuncion  in  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico. A  new  church  was  erected  there  in 
1699-1700.  Pop.  20  in  1730. 
Lm  Eemediot.— Orosco jr  Berra,  Oeog.,  847, 1864. 
VuMtnt  Befiora  de  1m  Semediot.-Kino  (1697)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  b..  i,  275,  1866  (fuU  miieion 
name ) .  Samedioa.— Bernal  ( 1697)  qnoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  856. 1889. 

Xenape  (contraction  of  ErenApeu^  'true 
or  native  man%  'man  properly  so  called/ 
man  in  contrast  with  anthropomorphic  be- 
ings ) .  An  individual  belonging  to  one  of 
the  largest  linguistic  groups  into  which 
the  Algonquian  family  oi  lang^uages  is 
divided;  which  has,  from  a  phonetic  view- 
point, a  closer  affinity  with  Chippewa 
than  with  any  other  grouf);  and  which, 
sincethe  change  of  r  to?,  which  took  place 
in  historic  time,  has  been  distinguished  as 
**Lenape".  The  word  is  from  (1)  hrhi^ 
*  true  %  *  genuine ',  *  properly  so  called ', 
cognate  with  Abnaki  dr^  fi^,  Micmac 
^tht^  Narraganset  and  Menominee  hiln, 
Chippewa  iriin,  Cree  dialects  lytn^  Khln, 
Mn,  Ulriy  etc ;  and  (2)  -dpeu,  *  man,'  from 
(by  the  regular  loss  of  initial  n  in  com- 
position) the  radical  word  ndpeu,  mean- 
ing (a)  *  man',  (6)  *  male*.  **  Reriapoaks, 
for  so  they  [the  Roanok]  call  by  that 
general  name  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole maine, of  what  province  soever." 
(Lane,  ca,  1686,  in  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  iii, 
260,1600.)  (w.  B.O.) 

Xenapoak  (from  renape,  q.  v.,  and  -ait, 
plural  suffix).  The  Indians  formerly  of 
the  interior  of  North  Carolina,  so  called 
by  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  Albemarle 
sd.,  N.  C— Lane  (1586)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy., 
Ill,  317,  lepr.  1810. 

BenviUe,  Oabriel.  The  last  chief  of  the 
Sisseton  Sioux,  to  which  position  he  was 
appointed  in  1866  by  the  War  Department. 
He  was  a  son  of  Victor  and  a  nephew  of 
the  celebrated  Joseph  Renville.  He  was 
bom  at  Sweet  Com*s  village.  Big  Stone 
lake,  S.  Dak.,  in  Apr.  1824,  and  died  at 
Sisseton  agency,  Aug.  26,  1902.  His 
mother  was  Winona  Crawford,  daughter 
of  Captain  Crawford  of  the  English  army 
and  of  a  daughter  of  Walking  Bu^lo 
Redwing  (TatiEmkamani),  chief  of  the 
Khemnichan.  Gabriel  was  a  valufed 
friend  of  the  whites  during  the  massacre 
and  resulting  war  of  the  Sioux  outbreak 
in  1862-65.  (d.  r.) 

Benville,  Joseph.  The  half-Sioux  son 
of  a  French  fur-trader,  bom  at  Kaposia 
(St  Paul),  Minn.,  in  1779.  His  earl^r 
childhooa  was  passed  in  the  tipi  of  his 
mother,  but  when  about  10  years  of  age 
he  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Canada  and 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  Catholic  priest, 
from  whom  he  received  knowledge  of  the 
French  language.  He  came  into  promi- 
nence as  a  guide  to  Lieut  Z.  M.  Pike  in 
1805,  and  entered  the  service  of  the  Brit- 
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ish  in  the  War  of  1812  as  interpreter  to 
the  Sioux,  with  the  rank  of  captain.  He 
was  present  at  Ft  Meigs  and  Ft  Stephen- 
son, Ohio,  and  the  good  conduct  of  the 
Indians  there  was  due  largely  to  his  influ- 
ence. He  went  to  the  great  council  at 
Portage  des  Sioux  (mouth  of  the  Mis- 
souri )  in  1815  as  interpreter,  and  resigned 
his  British  commission  and  half  pay  to 
attach  himself  thenceforth  to  the  Ameri- 
can interest  He  organized  the  Columbia 
Fur  Co.,  with  headq^narters  on  L.  Trav- 
erse, Minn.,  and,  callmg  to  his  assistance 
many  of  the  bold  characters  released 
from  other  service  by  the  consolidation 
of  the  Hudson's  Bav  and  N.  W.  Fur  Cos., 
was  able  to  meet  the  American  Fur  CJo. 
on  its  own  grounds  with  a  competition 
so  strong  that  the  latter  was  glad  to  make 
terms  and  place  the  Columbia  Co.'s  men 
in  charge  of  its  Upper  Missouri  outfit. 
At  the  time  of  the  consolidation  Renville 
established  an  independent  business  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  which  he  conducted  until 
his  death.  In  1834  ha  met  Dr.  T.  S. 
Williamson,  the  famous  missionary,  at 
Prairie  du  Chien,  out  on  his  first  recon- 
noissance,  and  aiTanged  with  him  to  go  to 
Lac  qui  Parle  and  establish  a  mission  the 
next  year.  Williamson  returned  to  Ohio 
for  his  family,  and  the  next  spring  met 
Renville  at  Ft  Snelling,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Lac  qui  Parle,  which  became 
the  scene  of  most  of  his  long  service  with 
the  Sioux.  They  were  soon  after  joined 
by  Dr  S.  R.  Riggs,  and  engaged,  with 
Renville's  assistance,  in  the  translation  of 
the  Scriptures.  Renville  translated  every 
word  of  the  Bible  into  the  Dakota  lan- 
guage, and  the  missionaries  faithfully  re- 
corded it;  he  also  rendered  them  invalu- 
able assistance  in  the  construction  of  the 
grammar  and  dictionary  of  the  Dakota 
language.  In  1841  Renville  was  chosen 
and  oraained  a  ruling  elder,  discharging 
the  duties  of  his  office  until  his  death  at 
Lac  qui  Parle  in  Mar.  1840.  Many  de- 
scendants still  reside  among  the  Sisseton 
Sioux  in  South  Dakota.  (d.  r.  ) 

Berawaehie  (re-ra'-wa  'giant  wood- 
pecker,' cMc  *  place  of).  A  Tarahu- 
mare  rancheria  not  far  from  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn, 
1894. 

Beseryations.  A  natural  result  of  land 
cessions  by  the  Indians  to  the  U.  S.  Gov- 
ernment was  the  establishment  of  reser- 
vations for  the  natives.  This  was  neces- 
sary not  only  in  order  to  provide  them 
with  homes  and  with  land  for  cultivation, 
but  to  avoid  disputes  in  regard  to  boun- 
daries and  to  bring  them  more  easily 
under  control  of  the  Government  by 
confining  them  to  given  limits.  This 
policy,  which  has  been  followed  in  Canada 
under  both  French  and  English  control, 
and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  colonies, 


was  inaugurated  by  the  United  States  in 
1786.  It  may  be  attributed  primarily  to 
the  increase  of  the  white  population  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  confining  the 
abori^nal  population  to  narrower  limits. 
This  involved  a  very  important,  even 
radical,  change  in  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  Indians,  and  was  the  initiatory 
step  toward  a  reliance  upon  agricultural 
pursuits  for  subsistence.  Reservations 
in  early  davs,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
more  recently,  were  formed  chiefly  as  the 
result  of  cessions  of  land;  thus  a  tribe,  in 
ceding  land  that  it  held  by  original  occu- 
pancy, reserved  from  the  cession  a  speci- 
fied and  definite  part  thereof,  and  such 
part  was  held  under  the  original  right  of 
occupancy,  but  with  the  consent  of  the 
Government,  as  it  was  generally  expressly 
stated  in  the  treaty  defining  the  bounds 
that  the  part  so  reserved  was  ** allotted 
to"  or  "reserved  for"  the  given  Indians, 
thus  recognizing  title  in  the  Government 
However,  as  time  passed,  the  method  of 
establishing  reservations  varied,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  the  following  return,  show- 
ing the  method  of  establishment  of 
the  various  reservations,  given  by  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his 
Report  for  1890:  By  Executive  order,  66: 
by  Executive  order  under  authority  of 
Congress,  6;  by  act  of  Congress,  28;  by 
treaty,  with  bloundaries  defined  or  en- 
larged by  Executive  order,  15;  by  treaty 
or  agreement  and  act  of  Congress,  5;  by 
unratified  treaty,  1;  by  treaty  or  agree- 
ment, 51. 

The  setting  aside  of  reservations  by 
treaty  was  tenninated  by  the  act  of 
Mar.  3. 1871,  which  brought  transactions 
with  tne  Indians  under  the  immediate 
control  of  Congress  and  substituted  sim- 
ple agreements  for  solemn  treaties.  By 
sundry  subsequent  laws  the  matter  has 
been  placed  in  control  of  the  President. 
Reservations  established  by  Executive 
order  without  an  act  of  Congress  were 
not  held  to  be  permanent  before  the  gen- 
eral allotment  act  of  Feb.  8,  1887,  under 
which  the  tenure  has  been  materially 
changed,  and  all  reservations,  whether 
created  by  Executive  order,  Dy  act  of 
Congress,  or  by  treaty,  are  permanent. 
Reservations  established  by  Executive 
order  under  authority  of  Congress  are 
those  which  have  been  authorized  by  acts 
of  Congress  and  their  limits  defined  by 
Executive  order,  or  first  established  by 
Executive  order  and  subsequently  con- 
firmed by  Congress.  The  Indian  titles 
which  have  been  recognized  by  the  Gov- 
ernment appear  to  have  been  (1)  the 
original  right  of  occupancy,  and  (2)  the 
title  to  their  reserx'ations,  which  differs  in 
most  cases  from  the  original  title  in  the 
fact  that  it  is  derived  from  the  United 
States.    There  have  been  some  titles,  and 
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a  few  of  them  still  exist,  which  the  Indian 
Bureau  deems  eKoeptions  to  this  rule,  as 
where  the  reservation  was  formed  by  re- 
stricting the  original  areas  or  where  res- 
ervations have  been  patented  to  tribes  by 
the  Government.  Examples  of  the  lat- 
ter class  are  the  patents  to  the  Cherokee, 
Choctaw,  and  Creek  nations.  In  a  few 
instances  the  Indians  purchased  the  lands 
forming  in  whole  or  in  part  their  reserva- 
tions. The  construction  given  to  these 
by  the  Indian  Bureau  and  the  courts  is 
that  they  are  not  tiUes  in  fee  simple,  for 
they  convey  no  power  of  alienation  ex- 
cept to  the  Umted  States,  neither  are 
they  the  same  as  the  ordinary  title  to  oc- 
cupancy; they  are  **a  base,  qualified,  or 
determinable  fee,"  with  a  possibility  of 
reversion  to  the  United  States  only,  **and 
the  authorities  of  these  nations  mav  cut, 
sell,  and  dispose  of  their  timber,  and  may 
permit  mining  and  grazing,  within  the 
limits  of  their  respective  tracts,  by  their 
own  citizens."  The  act  of  Mar.  1,  1889, 
establishing  a  United  States  court  in  In- 
dian Territory,  repealed  all  laws  having 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  Five  Civilized 
Tribes  in  said  Territory  (Cherokee,  Choc- 
taw, Chickasaw,  Creek,  and  Seminole) 
from  entering  into  leases  or  contracts 
with  others  than  their  own  citizens  for 
mining  coal  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
ten  years.  As  a  general  rule  the  Indians 
on  a  reservation  could  make  no  leases  of 
land,  sales  of  standing  timber,  or  grants 
of  mining  privileges  or  rights  of  way  to 
railways  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  obliga- 
tory upon  the  Government  to  prevent 
any  intrusion,  trespass,  or  settlement  on 
the  lands  of  any  tribe  or  nation  of  Indians 
unless  the  tribe  or  nation  had  given  con- 
sent bjr  agreement  or  treaty. 

The  idea  of  removing  the  Indians  re- 
siding s.  of  the  Mississippi  to  reservations 
w.  of  that  river  was  a  policy  adopted  at 
an  early  date.  The  first  official  notice  of 
it  appears  in  the  act  of  Mar.  26,  1804, 
"erecting  Louisiana  into  two  territories, 
and  providing  the  temporary  government 
thereof."  By  treaty  with  the  Choctaw 
in  1820  they  had  been  assigned  a  new 
home  in  the  W.,  to  include  a  considerable 
portion  of  w.  Arkansas,  with  all  that  part 
of  the  present  Oklahoma  s.  of  the  South 
Oanadian  and  Arkansas  rs.  In  1825  Presi- 
dent Monroe  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
formal  *  *  plan  of  colonization  or  removal  *  * 
(see  Schoolcraft,  iii,  573  et  seq.,  1853), 
of  all  tribes  then  residing  e.  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, to  the  same  general  western  region. 
In  accordance  with  this  plan  the  present 
Oklahoma,  with  the  greater  portion  of 
what  is  now  Kansas,  was  soon  after 
constituted  a  territory,  under  the  name 


of  **  Indian  Territory,"  as  a  permanent 
home  for  the  tribes  to  be  removed  from 
the  settled  portions  of  the  United  States. 
Most  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory was  acquired  by  treaty  purchase  from 
the  Osage  and  Kansa.  A  series  of  treaties 
was  then  inaugurated  by  which,  before 
the  close  of  1840,  almost  all  the  principal 
Eastern  tribes  and  tribal  remnants  had 
been  removed  to  the  "Indian  Territory," 
the  ^ve  important  Southern  tribes-— 
Cherokee,  Creek,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw, 
and  Seminole — being  guaranteed  auton- 
omy under  the  stvle  of  **  Nations."  By 
subieeQuent  legislation  Kansas  was  de- 
tached from  the  Territory,  most  of  the 
emigrant  tribes  within  the  bounds  of 
Kansas  being  again  removed  to  new  reser- 
vations s.  of  the  boundary  line.  By  other 
and^later  treaties  lands  within  the  same 
Territory  were  assigned  to  the  actual  na- 
tive tribes— Kiowa,  Comanche,  Wichita, 
Cheyenne,  etc. — whose  claims  had  been 
entirely  overlooked  in  the  first  n^otia- 
tions,  which  considered  only  the  Osage 
and  Kansa  along  the  eastern  border. 
Other  tribes  were  brought  in  at  various 
periods  from  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  farther 
N.,  to  which  were  added,  as  prisoners  of 
war,  the  Modoc  of  California  (1873),  the 
Nez  Perc^  of  Oregon  and  Idaho  (1878), 
and  the  Chiricahua  Apache  of  Arizona 
(1889),  until  the  Indian  population  of  the 
Territory  comprised  some  40  officially 
recognized  tribes. 

An  unoccupied  district  near  the  center 
of  the  Territory,  known  as  Oklahoma, 
had  become  the  subject  of  controversy 
with  intruding  white  settlers,  and  was 
finally  thrown  open  to  settlement  in  1889. 
In  1890  the  whole  western  portion  of 
Indian  Territory  was  created  into  a  sep- 
arate territory  under  the  name  of  Okla- 
homa. In  the  meantime,  under  provis- 
ions of  an  allotment  act  passed  in  1887 
(see  Ijand  ^mitrc), agreements  were  being 
n^otiAted  with  the  resident  tribes  for  the 
opening  of  the  reservation  to  white  set- 
tlement In  1906  a  similar  arrangement 
was  consummated  with  the  five  auton- 
omous tribes  of  the  eastern  section,  or 
Indian  Territory — the  Cherokefe,  Creek, 
Choctaw,  Chickasaw,  and  Seminole — to- 
gether with  the  several  small  tribes  in 
the  N.  E.  corner  of  Indian  Territory. 
In  the  following  year,  1907,  the  whole 
of  the  former  Indian  Territory  was  cre- 
ated into  a  single  state  under  the  name  of 
Oklahoma. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  the  number 
of  reservations  in  the  United  States  in 
1908,  including  the  19  Spanish  grants  to 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  was  161,  aggregating 
52,013,010  acres,  as  follows: 
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There  are  some  small  State  reservations 
in  Maine,  New  York  (including  Ix)ng 
Island),  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina. 

Indian  reservatioils  in  Canada,  especi- 
ally in  the  western  part,  appear  to  nave 
been  formed  for  banos  or  minor  divisions, 
seldom  for  entire  tribes,  and  the  land  set 
apart  was  usually  a  small  area,  sometimes 
not  exceediujg  4  acres,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  simply  confirmed 
in  possession  of  their  residence  tracts  in- 
stead of  being  collected  on  reservations 
especially  established  for  such  purpose. 
These  tracts  appear  to  have  been  reserved 
in  some  instances  in  accordance  with 
treaties,  in  some  bv  special  act  of  Parlia* 
ment,  in  some  by  the  decision  of  the  mili- 
tary council,  and  in  others  by  an  Indian 
commissioner.  Special  names  were  usu- 
ally given,  but  the  reservations  of  each 
province  or  district  were  numbered.  The 
reservations  in  the  Dominion  number 
several  hundred.  (c.  t.  ) 

BMervoirt.    See  Irrigation,  Receptacles. 

Besochiki  (Re8-^>-€W'H,  * csive  place'). 
The  name  ot  several  small  independent 
rancherias  of  the  Tarahumare  in  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico. — ^Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Bestigouche.  An  important  Micmac 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Restigouche  r., 
near  its  mouth,  in  Bonaventure  co., 
Quebec  The  French  mission  of  Sainte 
Anne  was  established  there  in  the  17th 
century.  In  1884  the  village  contained 
464  souls;  in  1909,  498. 
Grow  Point—Bradley,  Atlam  1885.  Hits  ion 
Point.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.  for  1884.  xxv,  1886.  Mirtl- 
goodlie.— Beauhamois  (1745)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist. X.  15.1858.  Ootafoaohe.->Coffen  (1754), ibid., 
VI.  835.  1855.  Onrittigottohe.— De  Levis  (1760). 
ibid.,  X.  1100,  1858.  Papoohigwnaeh.— Vetromile. 
Abnakis,  59.  1866  (—'place  for  spring  amuse- 
ments'). Bestigoacho.— C2an.  Ind.  Aff.  1880.  82, 
1881.  Bistigmiehe.— Le  Clercq  (ca.  1685)  quoted 
bj  Shea.  Discov.  Miss.  Val . ,  86, 1852.  Eistintoh.— 
Vetroc^le,  Abnakis,  59, 1866.  8aint»-Aui6  do  R^ 
•tigoooho.— Boy,  Noms  Q^ograpbiques  Quebec, 
330, 1906. 

BsiBwuMeiRet^-orivV-chic.  *warm  land' ). 
A  small  puehio  of  theTarahnmare  on  the 
"CaminaReal"  toward  Batopilas,  Chi- 
haahoa,  Mexico. 

a«tawiohL— Lomholtz,  infn,  1894.  Tetagni- 
olkio.— Orozoo  j  Berra,  Qeog.,  828,  1864  (Mexican 
name). 

Beyata  Band.  A  Santee  Sioux  band 
under  Sky  Man  in  1863  and  1862.-— Hin- 
man.  Jour.,  3,  1869. 

Beyet  (Span.:  Los  Reyes,  *twelfth- 
ni^ht').  Apparently  a  rancheria  of  the 
Sobaipuri  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in  the 
present  s.  Arizona,  in  Spanish  colonial 
times. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889;  Venegas, 
Hist  C^L,  I,  map,  1769. 

Bgheyinet  taime  ( Rxo^-yi-riliS'tiJafin^ ) .  A 
former  village  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne 
on  Coqnille  r.,  Oreg.—Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  232, 1890. 

Bhaap.  Given  as  the  name  of  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  residing  on 


or  near  the  middle  course  of  Fraser  r., 
Brit  Col.,  in  1880.  The  initial  letter  in 
the  name  is  probably  a  misprint 

Bhombui.    See  BvU-roarer, 

Bhyolite.  A  variously  colored  volcanic 
rock  havinff  a  glassy  ground- mass,  exten- 
sively empjloyed  by  the  tribes  of  the  Mid- 
dle Atlantic  states  for  making  the  lai^er 
varieties  of  flaked  implements.  It  occurs 
in  large  bodies  in  South  mtn.  and  other 
Eastern  Slope  ranges  to  the  n.  and  s,, 
where  it  is  usually  grayish,  sometimes 
purplish-gray  in  color,  and  shows  scat- 
tered whitish  crystals  of  feldspar.  Native 
quarries  have  been  located  on  the  moun- 
tain slope  near  Fairfield,  Pa.,  and  it  is 
assumed  that  the  countless  implements  of 
this  material  found  throughout  an  exten- 
sive region  to  the  s.  and  e.  down  to  the 
Atlantic  coast  came  largely  fr<^m  this 
source.  Noteworthy  in  the  distribution 
of  these  quarry  products  are  numerous 
caches  of  long  slender  unspecialized 
blades  ranging  from  a  few  specimens  to 
two  hundred  or  more.  Consult  Holmes 
in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,1897.     (w.  h.  h.  ) 

Blbnaia  (Russian:  'fish').  A  Chnag- 
miut  Eskimo  village  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska;  pop.  40  in  1880. 
Ruibnaia.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  57,  1881. 
Rylmia.— Petroff  in  10th  Oensns,  Alaska,  12, 1884. 

Bloe  Lake.  A  settlement  of  the  Mis- 
sisauga  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
land, Ontario,  usually  called  **  Rice  Lake 
Indians''  on  account  of  their  proximity 
to  that  body  of  water.  In  1909  they 
numbered  93.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
19th  century  they  were  noted  for  their 
skill  in  "medicine." 

Indiana  of  Kioe  Lake.— Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  1. 151, 1888.  Kioe  Lake  band.— Can.  Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.  1906, 17, 1907, 

Bice  Lake  Band.  A  Chipp)ewa  band  re- 
siding on  Rice  lake,  Barron  co..  Wis. 
Their  settlement,  according  to  Warren, 
was  made  as  early  as  the  year  1700. 
They  numbered  184  in  1909,  under  La 
Pointe  agency. 

Rioe  Lake.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  Y,  164. 1885.  Rioe  Lake  band.— Washington 
treaty  (1863)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  216, 1873. 

Biohardville,  John  B.    See  Peshewah. 

Blohibaoto.  A  Micmac  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Richibucto  r.,  in  Kentco.,  N.  B, 
Elagibneto.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  58, 1866.  Riohi- 
bouctou.— Bollan  (1748)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
l6t  .8,  yi,  136, 1800.  Riohibuotos.- Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend..  533, 1878.  Rigibucto.— Vetromile, 
Abnakis,  58,  1866.  Riehebouoton.— Frye  (1760)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  x,  116, 1809.  Rishe- 
buota.— Ibid.,  11.5. 

Blohaohl  {Ri-chvrchVy  from  the  name  of 
a  small  red  aquatic  animal  called  by  the 
Mexicans  sanaifuela ) .  A  small  rancheria 
of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from  Noro- 
gachic,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — ^Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Bickahake.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1612,  probably  in  the  pres- 
ent Norfolk  CO.,  Va.     It  was  occui>i(Hi  by 
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some  renegades  who  had  foimed  a  plot 
against  a  ruling  chief  and  fled  to  escape 
punishment  The  account  is  given  by 
Pory  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  64,  repr. 
1819.     Cf.  Eighkahauk, 

Riddle,  Toby.    See  Wimma. 

Eieohesni  (Russian:  'brook  village'). 
A  former  Aleut  village  on  Little  Imy, 
Akun,  Krenitzin  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  37  in 
1830. 

Baiohethnoe.— Venlamlnof,  Zapiski,  n,  202,  1840. 
Bayoheytnoi.— Veniaminof  cited  by  Elliott,  CoDd. 
Att,  Alaska,  285, 1875. 

Bighkabauk.  A  village  in  1608,  possi- 
bly of  the  Chickahominy  tribe,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Chickahominy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,map,  repr. 
1819.    Cf.  Bickahake, 

Binoon  (Span:  'corner,*  in  the  S.  W. 
usually  reterring  to  a  comer,  angle,  or  re- 
cess in  a  valley).  A  Luisefio  village  w. 
of  San  Buis  ^y,  San  Diego  co.,  OS.,  in 
1883;  not  to  be  confounded  with  Kincon  in 
Riverside  co.  The  name  is  now  given 
to  a  tract  of  2,552.81  acres  of  patented 
and  allotted  land,  with  119  inhabitants, 
under  the  Pala  agency.  See  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  for  1902,  175;  for  1903,  147,  1904; 
Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mission  Ind., 
29,  1883;  Kelsey,  Spec.  Kep.  Cal.  Inds., 
33,1906. 

Bing  stonef .    See  Perforated  stones. 

Biqne  (*  place  of  panthers.* — Hewitt). 
An  important  palisaded  town  of  the  an- 
cient Erie,  situated  probably  near  the 
present  site  of  Erie,  P>ie  co..  Pa.  In 
1658  it  was  said  to  have  been  sacked  by 
1,200  Iroquois,  although  defende<i  by  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  combatants. 
Erie.— Jes.  Rel.  1641,  71, 1858.  Erice.— Macauley. 
N.Y.,i,119,1829.  Brike.— Ibid.  Biga^-Jes.Rel. 
1656, 82, 1858.  Bioua.— Sbea.  note  in  Cbarlevolz, 
New  France,  n,  266, 1866  (Onondaga  name). 

Birak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  villfi^^e  in  Plover 
bay,  N.  E.  Siberia;  pop.  24  in  4  houses 
about  1895;  9  in  2  houses  in  1901.  The 
people  are  of  the  Aiwan  division  and  are 
very    poor. 

r<eii.— Bogoras,  Cbukcbee,  29,  1904  (Cbukcbi 
desUnation.)  l^i'rak.— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name). 
Tir£— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Biting  Moose.    See  Tamaha. 

Bitanoe.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  in  Vii^inia  or 
North  Carolina  about  1612,  near  some 
copper  mines. — Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va., 
26,  1849. 

Bitbabenk.  A  missionary  station  and 
Danish  trading  post  in  n.  Greenland,  just 
across  the  bight  from  Disko  id. 
Bitenbenk.— Meddelelserom  Grdnland,  xxT.map, 
1902.  Bitt«abeiik.— Orantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i,  pi. 
1, 15, 1767. 

Blto  (Span.:  *rite,*  'ceremony').  A 
former  pueblo  of  the  Laguna  Indians 
on  the  s.bank  of  San  J<^  r.,  Valen- 
cia CO.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  deserted  prior 
to  1848,  because  those  who  lived  hij^her 
up  on  the  Arroyo  de  Rito  cut  off  all 
the  water  of  the  stream  in  seasons  when 


they  wanted  to  irrigate  their  lands,  thus 
depriving  the  people  of  Rito  of  it  (Abert 
in  Emory  Recon.,  474, 1848).  It  is  now 
a  small  Mexican  villa^,  but  there  are  a 
few  old  Laguna  houses  there.    * 

Bitaal.    See  Ceremony^  ReUgimu 

Biver  Detert  A  band  of  Algonkin  oc- 
cupying the  Maniwaki  res.,  comprising 
about  44,537  acres,  on  Desert  r.,  at  its 
confluence  with  Gatineau  r.,  Quebec. 
The  members  of  this  band,  numbering 
409  in  1909,  eain  their  livelihood  by 
**shantying,"  driving,  hunting,  and  lum- 
bering, and  engage  to  a  limited  extent  in 
agriculture.  The  women  make  mocca- 
sms,  mittens,  baskets,  etc,  while  the  men 
manufacture  snowshoes  and  ax-handles. 
The  older  men  drink  to  excess  and  are 
rather  dependent  on  the  whites  for  em- 
ployment. 

Biver  Indlam.  Used  by  Hubbard  in 
1680  (Mass.  Hist  Soc  Ck)ll.,  2d  s.,  v,  33, 
1815)  as  a  collective  term  for  the  Indians 
formerly  living  on  Connecticut  r.  above 
the  coast  tribes. 

Biver  Bonge.  An  Algonkin  settlement 
in  Ottawa  co.,  Quebec,  containing  31  Indi- 
ans in  1884.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  184, 
1885. 

Biver  that  Fliei.  A  former  band  of  the 
Miniconjou  Sioux. — Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  142,  1851. 

Boanoak  (Roanok^  'northern  people'). 
The  first  people  with  whom  Amiadas  and 
Barlowe  came  into  contact  after  landing, 
in  July,  1584,  on  the  island  of  Wococon 
(xi^kdkan  *  curve'  or  *bend,*  from  its 
shape  as  shown  on  White's  map),  in  what 
is  now  North  Carolina.  The  language  of 
the  inhabitants  being  unintelligible,  it  was 
but  natural  for  them  to  mistake  the  word 
Wingandacoa  for  the  name  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  Boanoak  for  that  of  the  is- 
land which  these  Indians  inhabited.  On 
visiting  this  island  ( about  12  m.  long)  afew 
days  after  their  arrival,  Barlowe  and  his 
com()anions  found  at  its  northern  end  (a 
location  whence  possibly  the  name  of 
the  people)  **a  village  of  nine  houses 
built  of  uedar,  and  fortified  round  about 
with  sharpe  trees  to  keepe  out  their 
enemies,  and  the  entrance  into  it  made 
like  a  tume  pike  very  artificially."  This 
was  the  residence  of  Wingina,  the  wer- 
owance  of  the  Roanoak,  and  of  Grangan- 
ameo,  his  brother.  White  marks  this 
village  **Roanoac,"  in  accordance  with 
the  custom  of  the  early  settlers,  but  not 
of  the  natives,  of  designating  Indian  vil- 
lages by  the  names  of  their  inhabitants. 

The  name  Roanoak,  having  been  made 
known  in  England  by  Barlowe,  in  his 
report  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  became 
fixed,  in  the  form  Roanoke,  in  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  as  the  name, 
primarily,  of  an  island;  later  it  was  ap- 
plied to  a  river  of  Viixinia  and  North 
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Carolina,  a  city  and  county  of  Vii^ginia, 
and  villages  in  other  states. 

Accormng  to  Mooney,  the  application 
of  the  name  Roanoak  (roanoke,  ronoke^ 
ronoak,  the  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
term  from  some  Algonquian  dialect,  which 
the  records  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
North  Carolina  constantly  nse  to  designate 
wampum  (q.  v.)  and  for  which  Lawson 
employs  tne  form  rawrenoc)  should  be  re- 
stricted to  the  village  described  above,  one 
of  those  of  the  Secotan  tribe,  in  1585-89, 
under  jurisdiction  of  Wingina.    ( w.  b.  a. ) 

Boanoke.  A  name  applied,  with  sev- 
eral variants,  by  the  Virspnia  colonists,  to 
the  shell  beads  employed  by  the  neighbor- 
ing Indians  as  articles  of  personal  adorn- 
ment or  media  of  exchange;  a  case  of  sub- 
^ituUon  of  a  feuniliar  word  for  one  that 
was  ill  understood  and  probably  more 
difficult  to  pronounce.  Capt.  John  Smith 
(1612  and  1624)  ffivee  the  Powhatan 
name  for  shell  beaoa  in  the  form  of  raw- 
renock  and  rawranoke^  and  William 
Strachey  defines  rarenaw  as  'a  chain  of 
beads.'  The  root  rdr  means  to  *rub,* 
'abrade, '  'smooth , '  'polish. '  The  original 
word  may  have  been  r4renat(^ik,  'smoothed 
shells,'  pL  of  rarenaw.  See  SheUwork, 
Wampum.  (w.  r.  o.) 

Bobbiboa.  A  sort  of  pemmican  soup 
stated  by  Scheie  de  Vere  ( Americanisms, 
44,  1872)  to  be  in  use  throughout  the 
N.  W.  among  hunters,  trappers,  and 
others.  This  is  the  Canadian  Ftench 
rababou,  a  soup  of  flour  and  pemmican 
used  by  the  voyageurs  and  early  settlers. 
The  word  is  probably  derived  from 
nabob,  ornapopf  which  signifies  'broth'  in 
the  Chippewa  and  closely  related  dialects 
of  Algonquian,  with  n  converted  intor  as 
in  some  languay^  of  this  stock.  (  a  .  p.  c. ) 

Bobetoo.  A  rancheria  of  the  Eudeve 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission  dating  from 
1673.  Situated  in  central  Sonora,  Mexico, 
about  lat  29*»,  Ion.  110°.  Pop.  330  in 
1678,  and  but  8  in  1730. 
Bobeaw.— Rivera  (1730)  qaoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  l,  618,  1884.  Baa  Fraadsoo  de  Javiar 
Beboyoo.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doo.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8..  m,  3&&,  1^7.  8.  Fran.  Javier  Keboloo.— Zapata 
(1S78)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Hex.  States,!, 246, 
1884. 

Esbtnaon,  Alexander.  A  chief  of  the 
Potawatomi,  known  also  as  Cheecheebing- 
way;  bom  at  Mackinaw,  Mich.,  in  1789. 
His  father  was  a  Scotch  trader,  his  mother 
an  Ottawa.  Although  but  5  years  of  age 
when  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne  fousht  the 
battle  of  the  Miami  in  1794,  of  which  he 
was  an  accidental  observer,  RobinsoA  re- 
tained a  vivid  recollection  of  what  he  saw 
on  that  occasion.  He  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  the  fort  at  Chicago  during 
the  War  of  1812,  and  tried  in  vain  to  pre- 
vent the  massacre  of  the  troops,  succeed- 
ing in  carrying  off  Capt  Helm,  the 
coDunandant,  and  his  wife,  in  a  canoe, 


traversing  the  entire  length  of  L.  Michi- 
gan and  placing  them  in  safety  at  Mack- 
maw  ( Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vii,  328, 1876). 
It  is  stated  that,  probablv  in  1827,  he 
prevented  the  young  men  of  his  tribe  from 
making  an  attack  on  Ft  Dearborn.  In 
the  Black  Hawk  war  of  1832  Robinson 
and  his  people  espoused  the  cruse  of  the 
whites,  and,  so  far  as  they  actively  par- 
ticipated, formed  part  of  the  force  under 
Gen.  Aticinson  and  Gren.  Henry.  He 
served  as  interpreter  for  Gen.  Lewis  Caas 
during  his  treaty  negotiations  with  the 
Chippewa,  June  6,  1820,  and  his  name, 
in  tne  form  Cheecheepinquay,  is  signed 
to  the  treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis., 
July  29, 1829;  also,  as  Tshee-tshee-beeng- 
goay,  to  the  supplementary  treaty  of 
Oct  1,  1834.  The  sum  of  $5,000  was 
allowed  him,  and  $400  granted  his  chil- 
dren, (c.  T. ) 

Booameca  (contraction  of  Old  Abnaki 
Ndrdkdndguk,  *at  (or  on)  the  land  up- 
stream. '—-Gerard  ) .  A  former  tribe  of  the 
Abnaki  confederacv  on  Androscoggin  r., 
on  the  border  of  Oxford  and  Franklin 
COS.,  Me.  Their  plantation  extended  for 
several  miles  along  both  banks  of  the 
stream.  It  is  possible  that  they  belonged 
to  the  Arosaguntacook.  (j.  h.  ) 


L— Ballard  in  Rep.  U.  8.  Ooast  Surv. 
1868,  247,  1871.  Arrockanmeoook.— McKeen  in  Me. 
Hist. Soc. Coll., III. 323, 1853.  Merooomeoook.— Coffin 
(17»7),  ibid.,  iv,  840,  1856.  Harakamife.—French 
letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  viil, 
262, 1819.  Karraokomtfog.— Niles  (m.  1761),  ibid., 
Sd  B.,  Ti,  246,  1837.  Karrahamegock.— Penhallow 
(1726)  In  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  83,  1824.  Har- 
rakamegook.— Portsmouth  treaty  (1713)  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll. ,  y 1, 250, 1859.  Kooameoa.— Russell, 
ibid.,  II,  167,  1847.  Boocameoeo.— McKeen,  ibid., 
Ill, 328, 1853 (the tract).  Rookamacng.— Penhallow 
(1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  122,  1824. 
Itookameoook.— Perepclein  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  ill, 
838, 1853  (vnia«e).  Rooomeoo.— Coffin  (1797),  ibid., 
IV,  340,  1856  (the  point).  Ronameuo.— McKeen, 
ibid.,  III.  823. 1853  (village). 
Booheachio    ('fish  place').      A   small 

Suebloof  the  Tarahumare  in  Chihuahua, 
[exico. — Lumholtz,  inf  n,  1894. 
Boohe  de  Bcenf  ( French :  *  buffalo  rock ' ). 
An  Ottawa  village  on  the  n.  w.  bank  of 
Maumee  r.,  near  Waterville,  Lucas  co.. 
Ohio.  In  1831  the  reservation  was  sola 
and  the  Indians  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
they  joined  the  Ottawa  of  Blanchard  Fork, 
and  by  treaty  agreement  were  to  become 
citizens  in  1867. 

FoBdagame.— Detroit  treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St  Pa- 
pers, Ind.  Aff..  I,  747,  1832  (misprint  for  Tondaga- 
nie,  the  chief).  Boohe  d^  BoBuf.— Detroit  treaty 
(1807)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  198,  1878.  Rooher  de 
Bout.— Hutchins.  map  ( 1778) ,  in  Butterfield,  Wash- 
ington-Irvine Corr.,  364,  1882.  Tendaganee't  vil- 
lage.— Brown,  West.  Oaz.,  164, 1817.  Tondaganie.^ 
Maumee  treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  203, 
1878  (chief's  name). 

Bockahominy.  An  Indian  food  prepara- 
tion (the  **cold  flour''  of  Western  hunt- 
ers), used  under  different  names  {psita- 
mun,  nuk^hik,  yok^hig^  rok^hig,  pinokytisie, 
etc )  from  Canada  to  Peru,  and  made  of 
parched  corn  (called  by  the  Powhatan 
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Indians  of  Virginia  dparumhuiny  *  parched 
grain  *)  pounded  into  a  very  fine  powder. 
At  the  N.  maple  sQjgar  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  it,  and,  in  Texas,  powdered  mes- 
quite  beans,  while  still  farther  s.  choco- 
late and  cane  sugar  enter  into  its  compo- 
sition. This  preparation  is  carried  in  a 
skin  bag  or  pouch  by  the  hunter,  who 
is  able  to  subsist  on  it  alone  for  several 
days  at  a  time.  It  was  formerly  the  prin- 
cipal food  of  Indian  war  parties  going  on 
distant  expeditions,  its  Dulk  being  re- 
duced to  tne  smallest  possible  compaas, 
and  it  being  so  light  that  the  Indians 
could,  without  inconvenience,  carry  a 
supply  sufficient  for  a  lon^  journey. 
Under  the  name  of  mashika,  it  forms  an 
important  part  of  the  rations  furnished 
to  the  soldiers  of  the  Peruvian  army. 
From  Powhatan  of  Virginia  (with  a  vo- 
calic suffix  due  to  English-speaking  peo- 
ple) rokahamihi,  a  verb  meaning,  in  its 
mdefinite  sense,  *  softened';  cognate  with 
Lenape  lok^ham^,  and  Abnaki  nut- 
hamen,  (w.  b.g.) 

Bockaway  (Renape:  regatoihdki,  *  sandy 
land. ' — Geraixi. )  A  tribe  formerly  living 
about  Rockaway  and  Hempstead,  on  the 
s.  coast  of  Long  id.,  N.  Y.  They  were 
scattered  over  the  plains  and  extended 
N.  w.  to  Newton.  Their  principal  village 
was  Rechquaakie,  besides  which  they 
had  another  on  Hog  id.,  in  Rockaway 
bay. 

Eftckeaway.— Doc.of  1662  In  N.  Y.  Doc.Ck)!.  Hist, 
XIV,  612,1888.  Bachkewiok.— Deed  of  1647,  ibid., 
68.  Aechoawhaoky.— Deed  of  1639,  ibid.,  16.  Beoho- 
waolw.— Stuyvesant  (1663),  ibid.,  xm,  322, 1881. 
Re^eweok.— Deed  of  1647,  Ibid.,  xiv,  66,  1883. 
Beokkouwhaoky.— Deed  of  1669  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  87, 1906.  Beokomaoki.— 
Stuyvesant  (1660)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv, 
474,  1883.  BMkonhaoky.— Doc.  of  1644,  ibid.,  56. 
Beckowaoky.— Doc.  of  1660,  ibid.,  Xlll,  184,  1881. 
Boakaway.— Doc.  of  1657,  ibid.,  xiv,  416,  1883. 
Bookaway.— Deed  of  1643,  ibid.,  530.  Bookeway.— 
Doc.  of  1676,  ibid. ,  705.  Bookway.— Andros  (1675) , 
ibid.,  709. 

Bockaway.  A  two-seated  pleasure  car- 
riage with  a  canopy  top,  named  after 
Rockaway,  a  river  and  a  village  in  New 
Jersey,  derived  from  the  Delaware  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian  prevalent  in  this  re- 
gion, (a.  p.  c.) 

Bock  Village.  A  former  Potawatomi 
village  in  n.  e.  Illinois,  on  a  reservation 
sold  m  1837.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  698,  1873;  Waahington 
treaty  (1837),  ibid.,  715. 

Becky  Point  A  former  Micmac  village 
on  Prince  Edward  id.,  Canada. 

Beeneke.     8ee  Roanoke. 

Bekeag.  An  Indian  food  preparation 
made  of  finely  powdered  parched  com: 
spelled  also  roucheaa  ana  rokee.  The 
word  is  from  Quiripi  (Quinnipiac)  roJ^kigj 
abbreviated  from  rok^higaiif  and,  like  its 
Massachuset  and  Peguot-Mohegan  cog- 
nates, nokehlk  and  yoieag,  means  '(what 
is)  softened.*  (w.  r.  g.) 


Bokohamin.    See  Rockahominy, 

Boktshe.    The  highest  of  the  Chilola 
villages  on  Redwood  cr.,  n.  Cal. 
Bo<dctsu.— Kroeber,  MS.,  Univ.Gal.  ( Yurok  name). 
Boqae-okok.— Gibbs  in  Schooloiaft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
m,  139,1863. 

Bolfe,  Thomas.  The  son  and  only  child 
of  the  celebrated  Pocahontas  (q.  v.)  of 
Virginia,  by  her  husband  John  Rolfe. 
He  was  tx)rn  in  England  in  1617,  shortly 
before  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  was 
educated  in  London  by  his  uncle,  Henry 
Rolfe.  On  reaching  manhood  he  came  to 
America,  where,  in  1641,  he  petitioned 
the  Virginia  government  for  permission  to 
visit  his  motner's  sister  and  uncle  among 
their  people,  then  at  war  with  the  Eng- 
lish. He  is  styled  by  one  writer  **a gen- 
tleman of  great  distinction  and  poss^sed 
of  ample  fortune,*'  but  his  name  ia  not 
conspicuous  in  the  records  of  his  time. 
He  left  one  daughter,  who  in  turn  left 
one  son,  through  whom  certain  ^unilies 
trace  descent  from  Pocahontas.   ( j.  m.  ) 

Bomaine  {OrdmdntshipUj  *  vermilion 
river,'  from  Montacnais  ordman  *  vermil- 
ion', shijou  *  river. '—Gerard).  A  Mon- 
tagnais  village  and  trading  station  on  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  at  the  mouth  of  Ro- 
maine  r.  In  1884  the  inhabitants  num- 
bered 287. 

Oraad  Bomaine.— C^n.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1884,  pt.  1, 
186, 1885.  Olomanotheebo.— Steams,  Labrador,  264, 
1884.    Bomaine.— Ibid. 

Boman  Nose  (Wocflni,  *hook  nose'). 
A  former  noted  chief  of  the  Himoiyoqis 
warrior  society  of  the  Southern  Cheyenne. 
The  name  **  Roman  Nose"  was  given  him 
by  the  whites;  his  proper  name  was  Sauta, 
*6at.'  He  was  promment  in  the  Indian 
wars  along  the  Kansas  frontier  between 
1864  and  1868,  and  led  the  attack  at  the 
celebrated  battle  of  Aricaree  Fork  or 
Beecher's  Island,  e.  Colorado,  Sept  17-25, 
1868,  in  which  a  company  of  52  scoats 
under  command  of  Col.  (Gen.)  G.  A.  For- 
syth successfully  held  off  several  hundred 
Cheyenne  warriors  for  8  days  until  help 
arriv^.  Roman  Nose  was  shot  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  first  day's  fight  and  died 
that  night  in  the  Indian  camp,  to  which 
he  had  been  removed  by  his  friends. 
See  Cheyenne,  (j.  m.) 

Bemonan.  A  division  of  the  Costanoan 
family  of  California,  presumably  on  San 
Francisco  peninsula  and  connected  with 
Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco.  Some- 
times included  under  the  term  Costanos. 
Bomanona.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  31, 1861. 
Bo-mo-nani.— ^hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  11,606,1852. 
Bowanana.— Hittell,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  731, 1898. 

BQnatewisichroone.  The  Iroquois  name 
of  a  tribe,  probably  Algonquian,  formerly 
living  about  the  upper  Great  Lakes. 
They  sent  a  friendly  message  to  the 
Seneca  in  1715. — Livingston  (1715)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  445,  1855. 

Benowadainie.  One  of  the  6  *  *  castles  * ' 
of  the  Amikwa,  near  Michilimackinac, 
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Mich.,  in  1723.— Albany  Conf.  (1723)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  693,  1855. 

Root  Diggers.  A  band,  probably  8ho- 
shoni,  but  given  by  Culberteon  (Smith- 
son  Rep.  1850,  144,  1851)  as  a  Crow  clan. 
See  Digger. 

Roots.  For  economic  as  well  as  for  re- 
ligious purposes  the  Indians  used  the  va- 
rious parts  of  plants  to  a  greater  extent 
than  substances  of  animal  or  mineral  char- 
acter. This  was  the  case  even  in  the  arid 
region,  althou£[h  plants  with  edible  roots 
are  limited  mainly  to  areas  having  abun- 
dant rainfall.  The  more  important  uses 
of  roots  were  for  food,  for  medicine,  and 
for  dyes,  but  there  were  many  other 
uses,  as  for  basketry,  cordage,  lire-sticks, 
cement,  etc.,  and  for  chewing,  making 
salt,  and  flavoring. 

Plants  of  the  lily  family  furnished  the 
most  abundant  and  useful  root  food  of 
the  Indians  throughout  the  U.  S.  The 
Eskimo  of  Kowak  r.  ate  roots  of  the  wild 
parsnip,  which  they  secured  from  the 
caches  in  the  nests  of  field-mice.  The 
Indians  of  C.  Flattery  ate  camas  bulbs, 
procured  by  trade  from  tribes  to  their 
southward,  as  well  as  equisetnm  roots, 
and  roots  of  fern,  grass,  water  plants, 
clover,  cinquefoil,  and  eelgrass.  Equi- 
setnm tubers  and  eelgra^  roots  were 
eaten  raw;  other  roots  were  boiled  by 
means  of  hot  stones  or  baked  in  pit  ovens. 
Camas  (q.  v. )  was  a  staple  root^food  from 
the  Wasatch  mts.  in  Utah,  northward 
and  westward;  it  was  an  article  of  wide- 
spread commerce,  influenced  the  migra- 
tion of  tribes,  and  might  have  become  in 
time  the  basis  of  pnmitive  agriculture, 
especially  in  the  valley  of  Columbia  r. 
Lei  berg  says:  "Every  meadow  was  a 
camas  field.  The  plant  was  so  plentiful 
in  many  places  that  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  in  the  upper  St  Mary  basin 
more  than  half  of  the  total  herbaceous 
vegetation  in  the  lowlands  was  composed 
of  this  one  species."  The  Skitswish 
people  congregated  here  in  the  summer 
to  dig  camas  and  to  hunt  deer.  The  root 
was  dug  with  a  sharp-pointed  stick.  In 
part  of  this  area  the  kouse  root  (q.  v.), 
second  only  to  camas  in  importance,  was 
dug  in  April  or  May,  before  camas  was 
in  season.  This  root  is  the  racine  blanc 
of  the  Canadian  voyageurs.  It  was 
pounded  and  made  into  thin  cakes,  a  foot 
wide  and  3  ft  long,  which  were  ribbed 
from  the  impression  of  the  poles  on  which 
they  were  laid  over  the  fire  to  smoke-dry 
or  bake. 

The  tubers  of  the  arrowhead  plant 
{Sagittaria  arifoUa  and  S,  kUifolia),  wap- 
patoo  (q.  V.)  m  Algonquian,  were  widely 
used  in  the  N.  W.  for  food.  When  pass- 
ing across  Chewancan  marsh  of  the 
Oregon  plains,  e.  of  the  Klamath  res., 
Fremont  noticed  laige  patches  of  ground 


that  had  been  torn  up  by  Indian  women 
in  dimng  the  roots  of  the  wappatoo. 
The  Chippewa  and  Atlantic  Coast  Indians 
also  maae  use  of  them.  The  roots  of  the 
cattail  flag  and  bur  reed  were  eaten  by 
the  Klamath  of  Oregon,  who  used  also 
the  roots  of  carum,  (talochortus,  and 
valerian.  The  Nez  Perote  of  Idaho  ate 
the  balsam  root  (Balsamorrhiza  incana 
and  B.  aagittata),  as  well  as  the  roots 
of  Carum  gairdnerif  CaUirrhoi  pedaJta^  and 
PtUocaMs  ep. 

The  pomme  blanche,  Indian  turnip,  or 
prairie  potato  (Psaralea  esctUenia)  was 
prized  by  tribes  living  on  high  plains  from 
the  Saskatchewan  to  Louisianaand  Texas. 
The  root  was  dug  by  women  by  means 
of  a  pointed  stick,  then  dried,  pounded 
to  meal,  and  cooked  with  jerked  meat 
and  corn.  For  winter  use  these  roots 
were  cut  in  thin  slices  and  dried.  The 
Sioux  varied  their  diet  with  i  oots  of  the 
Indian  turnip,  two  kinds  of  water  lily, 
the  water  grass,  and  the  mdo  of  the 
Sioux,  called  by  the  French  pomme  de 
terre,  the  ground-nut  (Apios  apios).  To 
these  may  be  added  tne  tuber  of  milk- 
weed (Asclepias  tuberosa)^  valued  by  the 
Sioux  of  the  upper  Platte,  and  the  root 
of  the  Jerusalem  artichoke  (Helianthun 
tuberosa),  eaten  by  the  Dakota  of  St 
Croix  r.  Other  Plains  tribes  gathered 
esculent  roots  to  eke  out  their  food  sup- 
ply; among  them  the  immense  roots  of 
the  wild  potato  (IpomcenUntophylln)  were 
dug  with  great  labor  ana  eaten  by  the 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  and  Kiowa.  The 
Miami,  Shawnee,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
middle  W.  ate  the  **man  of  the  earth" 
(Ipomoea  panduraid)  and  Jerusalem  arti- 
choke (Hdianthus  tuberosus).  From  the 
universal  habit  among  Califomian  tribes, 
especially  the  Paiute,  of  gathering  foo<i 
roots,  the  name  "Diggers'*  was  applied 
to  them  by  the  eariy  settlers  and  has 
remained  to  this  day  in  popular  usage. 
The  esculent  roots  growing  in  great  vari- 
ety in  California  were  a  considerable  addi- 
tion to  the  Indian  larder.  Among  the 
plants  thus  utilized  were  the  brake,  tule, 
calochortus,  camas,  and  various  lilies. 
Calochortus  bulbf»,  called  wild  pago,  were 
eaten  also  by  the  tribes  of  Utah  and 
Arizona.  The  bulbs  are  starchy  and 
palatable,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Mormons, 
during  their  first  five  years  in  Utah,  con- 
sumed this  root  extensivelv. 

In  the  S.  W.  few  eflible  roots  are 
found,  though  many  medicinal  roots  are 
gathered.  The  Hopi,  Zufli,  and  other 
tribes  eat  the  tubers  of  the  wild  potato 
(Solanum  jamem).  The  Southern  and 
Eastern  tribes  also  made  use  of  the  potato. 
Though  tl\is  acrid  tuber  is  unpalatable 
and  requires  much  preparation  to  render 
it  suitable  for  food,  many  tribes  recog- 
nized its  value.    The  Navaho,  especially, 
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dug  and  oonsamed  large  quantities  of  it, 
and  on  account  of  the  griping  caused  by 
eating  it.  they  ate  clay  with  it  as  a  pallia- 
tive. The  Pima,  Hopi,  and  other  Ari- 
zona tribes  habitualljr  chewed  the  roots 
of  certain  plants  having  sweet  or  muci- 
laginous properties. 

The  Seminole  of  Florida  possessed  a 
valuable  plant  called  coariii  (q.  v.),  the 
bulbous  starchy  root  of  which  was  con- 
verted into  flour.  The  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  the  coonti  industry  comprised 
mortars  and  pestles,  platforms,  masn  ves- 
sels, strainers,  and  vats.  The  starch, 
separated  from  the  mashed  root  by  wash- 
ing and  sedimentation,  was  fermented 
slightly,  dried  on  palmetto  leaves,  and 
made  mto  bread.  A  demand  among  the 
whites  for  coonti  flour  has  led  to  the 
establishment  of  several  mills  in  Florida 
The  coonti  industry  is  similar  to  the  cas- 
sava industry  of  the  West  Indies  and 
South  America,  and  it  seems  probable 
that  the  method  of  manufacture  in  Flor- 
ida did  not  originate  there.  Hariot  men- 
tions 6  plants  the  roots  of  which  were 
valued  as  food  by  the  Virginia  Indians, 
giving  the  native  names,  appearance,  oc- 
currence, and  method  of  preparation. 
Many  of  the  medicinal  roots  of  eastern 
and  southern  U.  S.  were  adopted  by  the 
whites  from  the  Indian  pharmacopeia; 
some  of  these  are  still  known  by  their 
native  names,  and  about  40  are  quoted 
in  current  price  lists  of  crude  drugs. 
Indians  formerly,  gathered  medicinal 
roots  to  supply  the  trade  that  arose  after 
the  coming  of  the  whites.  Many  roots 
were  exported,  especially  ginseng,  in 
which  there  was  an  extensive  commerce 
with  China;  and,  curiously  enough,  the 
Iroquois  name  for  the  plant  has  the 
same  meaning  as  the  Chinese  name.  Gin- 
seng was  discovered  in  America  by  Lafitau 
in  1716,  and  under  the  French  rocime  in 
Canada  many  thousands  of  dollars*  worth 
were  sent  yearly  to  the  Orient  In  Alaska 
ginseng  was  used  by  sorcerers  to  ^ive 
them  power.  Although  the  use  of  edible 
roots  by  the  Indians  was  ^neral,  they 
nowhere  practised  root  cultivation,  even 
in  its  incipient  stages.  In  the  U.  S.  the 
higher  agriculture,  represented  by  maize 
cultivation,  seems  to  nave  been  directly 
adopted  by  tribes  which  had  not  advanced 
to  the  stage  of  root  cultivation.  See 
Basketry f  Dyes  and  Pigments,  Food,  Medi- 
cine and  Medicine-men. 

Consult  Palmer,  Food  Products  of  the 
North  American  Indians,  U.  S.  Agric. 
Rep.  1870,  1871;  Chamberlain  in  \^hr. 
d.  Beriiner  Gesel.  f.  Anthr.,  551,  1895; 
Chesnut,  Plants  used  by  the  Indians  of 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  Cont.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Herb.,  vii,  no.  3,  1902;  Coville,  Notes  on 
the  Plants  used  by  the  Klamath  Indians 
of  Oregon,  ibid.,  v,  no.  2,  1897;  Leiberg, 


ibid.^  v,  no  1,  p.  97;  J.  O.  Dorsey  in  3d 
Rep.  B.A.E.,  308,  1884;  MacCaaley  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1887;  Hanoi,  Briefe 
and  True  Report,  1590;  Hrdlidka  in  BulL 
34,  B.  A.  E.,  1908.  (w.  H.) 

SoMurio.  See  Nuettra  Seilcra  del  Rom" 
rio. 

Boscowi.  A  former  Kecoughtan  settle- 
ment in  Elizabeth  City  co.,  va. — Jeffer- 
son (1781),  Notes,  129,  1802. 

Bom,  John.  Chief  of  the  Cherokee ;  bom 
in  Rossville,  Ga.,  Oct.  3,  1790;  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  Aug.  1,  1866.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  immigrant  from  Soot- 
land  by  a  Cherokee  wife  who  was  herself 
three-quarters  white.  His  boyhood  naaie 
of  Tsan-usdf,  'Little  John,'  was  ex- 
changed when  he  reached  man's  estate 
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for  that  of  Guwisguwi,  or  Cooweescoo- 
wee,  by  which  was  known  a  laige  white 
bird  of  uncommon  occurrence,  perhaps 
the  ^ret  or  the  swan.  He  went  to  school 
in  Kingston,  Tenn.  In  1809  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  the  Cherokee  in  Arkansas 
by  the  Jndian  agent,  and  thenceforward 
till  the  close  of  his  life  he  remained  in 
the  public  service  of  his  nation.  At  the 
battle  of  the  Horseshoe,  and  in  other 
operations  of  the  Cherokee  contingent 
against  the  Creeks  in  1813-14,  he  was  ad- 
jutant of  the  Cherokee  regiment  He 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Cherokee  Council  in 
1817,  and  drafted  the  reply  to  the  U.  8. 
commissioners  who  were  sent  to  negotiate 
the  exchange  of  the  Cherokee  lands  for 
others  w.  of  the  Mississippi.    In  the  con- 
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teet  against  the  removal  his  talents  found 
play  and  recognition.  As  president  of 
the  national  committee  from  1819  till 
1826  he  was  instrumental  in  the  intro- 
duction of  school  and  mechanical  train- 
ing, and  led  in  the  development  of  the 
civilized  autonomous  ^vernment  em- 
bodied in  the  repubhcan  constitution 
adopted  in  1827.  He  was  associate  chief 
with  William  Hicks  in  that  year,  and 
president  of  the  Cherokee  constitutional 
convention.  From  1828  till  the  removal 
to  Indian  Ter.  in  1839  he  was  principal 
chief  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  and  heaoed 
the  various  national  delegations  that  vis- 
ited Washington  to  defend  the  ri^ht  of 
the  Cherokee  to  their  national  territory. 
After  the  arrival  in  Indian  Ter.,  he  was 
chosen  chief  of  the  united  Cherokee 
Nation,  and  held  that  office  until  his 
death,  although  during  the  dissensions 
caused  by  the  Civil  War  the  Federal  au- 
thorities temporarily  deposed  him.  See 
Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  122,  150,  224,  225,  1900. 

Boueheag.    6ee  Bokeag. 

Boneonk.  A  Neusiok  village  in  1701, 
probably  on  lower  Neuse  r.,  in  Craven 
CO.,  N.  C— Lawson  (1709),  Hist  Car., 
384   1860 

ItoimdliiMd  (Stiahia),  A  Wyandot 
(Huron)  chief  who  espoused  the  British 
cause  in  the  War  of  1812,  being  connected 
chiefly  with  Col.  Proctor's  command. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  early  history, 
and  though  spoken  of  as  a  fine-looking 
man  and  a  celebrated  Indian  chief,  his 
history  as  recorded  refers  only  to  the  time 
of  the  war  mentioned.  He  was  with 
Maj.  Muir,  of  Proctor's  command,  on  the 
Miami  near  Ft  Miami,  Ohio,  Sept.  27-28, 
1812,  and  urged  in  vain  the  English  com- 
mander to  hold  his  position  and  fight  the 
American  forces.  In  Oct.  following  he 
accompanied  Maj.  Muir  to  River  Raisin, 
where  Proctor  was  gathering  his  forces, 
and  later  in  the  same  year  he  met  his 
death.  Gen.  Proctor,  in  a  letter  dated 
Oct.  23,  1813,  states  that  "the  Indian 
cause  and  ours  experienced  a  serious  loss 
in  the  death  of 'Round  Head. ' '  A  village 
in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Hardin  co.,  Ohio, 
his  early  home,  bore  his  name,  which 
survives  in  that  of  the  present  town  of 
Roundhead  built  on  its  site.  Round  head 
had  a  brother  known  as  John  Battise,  a 
man  * '  of  great  sizeand  personal  strength, ' ' 
who  was  killed  at  Ft  Meigs  while  fight- 
ing for  the  British.  (c.  t.  ) 

BoYmoimt  A  Delaware  village  with  14 
warnors,  existing  about  1648,  near  C. 
May,  N.  J.— Evefin  (ca.  1648)  quoted  by 
Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114.  1797. 

B«aniik(i2a(t^niU;, 'beginning').  A  Pima 
village  about  1  m.  s.  of  Sacaton  station, 
on  the  Maricopa  and  Phoenix  R.  R.,  s. 
Arizona.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. 
23,  1908. 


BMtuk  {E$Mk\  '  water  standing' ) .  A 
Pima  village  n.  w.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s.  Ari- 
zona.—Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
23,  1908. 

Buoke  ( *  pigeon ' ) .    An  Iowa  gens. 
Itt'-«hih.— Morgan,  Anc.  86c.,  166, 1877.    Pimob.-. 
Ibid.    Ea'-tM.— Doney  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  289. 
18»7. 

Bukheha  (^pigeon').    An  Oto  gens. 
Lat«'-Ja.— MoTvan.  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 1877.  Ku'-qtMu— 
Doney  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  B..  240. 1897. 

Buhmh.  a  division  of  the  Costanoan 
&mil}r,  formerly  about  Monterey,  Cal., 
inhabiting  Monterey,  Sur,  and  Cannel  r. 
The  term  has  been  made  to  include  also, 
as  a  subdivision,  the  so-called  Kaiendaruk 
of  the  lower  Salinas  and  Pajaro  rs.  As 
early  as  1602  Vizcayno  wintered  among 
the  Kumsen  at  Monterey,  though  he  does 
not  mention  them  by  name.  The  first 
mission  founded  in  California,  after  that 
of  San  Diego,  was  established  as  Carmelo 
in  Rumsen  territory  in  1 770.  Six  or  eight 
Rumsen,  mostly  old  women,  survived 
about  Monterey  and  Cannel  in  1903.  The 
following  villages  of  the  Rumsen  are  men- 
tioned: Achasto,  Echilat,  Guayusta,  Ka- 
konkaruk,  Karmentaruka,  Sargentaruka, 
Tukutnut,  Wachanaruka.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
AohMtM.->Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 
AohastlL— Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
79,1852-53.  AohMtliam.-Chamlaso  in  Kotzebue. 
Voy.,  Ill,  49,  1821.  Aohastlioia.— Lamanon  in 
Peioase,  Voy. ,  n,  291, 1797.   A«hastUer.--Adelun^, 


Bflthridates,  m,  204.  1816.  AobastUM.— Mayer, 
Mexico,  II,  89.  1853.  Aehi«tat.~Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860.  BumseiiM.— Mayer,  op.  cit. 
.— Humboldt,  Eaeai Pol.,  1,821, 1811.    Koa- 


,— Hittell,  Hiat.  Cal.,  1, 797. 1898. 
Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860.  Knasienet.— 
Galiano,  Reladon ,  164, 1802.  Eaal«n.~Latham  in 
Pioc  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi,  79, 1864. 

Bom's  Village.  A  former  village  of  the 
Potawatomi,  about  4  m.  s.  of  South  Bend, 
St  Joseph  CO.,  Ind.  It  was  included  in 
the  lands  ceded  to  the  U.  S.  by  treaty  of 
Chicago,  Aug.  29,  1821. 

Burning  Water.  A  former  Cherokee 
town  on  the  s.  e.  bank  of  Tennessee  r., 
below  Chattanooga,  near  the  n.  w.  Georgia 
line,  and  4  m.  above  Nickajack.  It  was 
settled  in  1782  by  Cherokee  who  espoused 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolutionary 
war,  and  was  known  as  one  of  the  Chick- 
amauga  towns.  It  was  destroyed  in  the 
fall  of  1794.  See  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887;  Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  64,  78,  1900. 

Bnnonvea.  An  Iroquois  village  for- 
merly situated  near  Big  Flats,  Chemung 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  burned  Aug.  31,  1779,  by 
the  troops  under  Gen.  Sullivan. — Cook, 
Jour.  Sullivan's  Exped.,  381,  1887. 

Bontee.  A  circular  piece  of  flat  shell 
drilled  edgeways  and  probably  strung 
and  originally  used  as  an  ornament.  The 
name  runUe  was  first  mentioned,  a  cen- 
tury after  the  settlement  of  Virginia,  by 
Beverley,  who  says  of  the  objects  so 
called:  **  Runtees  are  made  of  the  Conch- 
Shell  as  the  Peak  is,  only  the  Shape  is 
flat  and  round  like  a  Ch^s^  ap^^cJPi^}!^ 
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Edee-ways"  (Hist.  Va., bk.  iii,  145, 1705). 
Holmes  says  of  these  objects  (2d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  230,  1883):  "The  fact  that  they 
are  found  in  widely  separated  localities 
indicates  that  they  were  probably  used 
in  trade  since  the  advent  of  the  whites." 
The  word  runtee  is  not  Algonquian,  but 
evidently  an  English  corruption  of  French 
arrondij  *  rounded,'  *made  round,'  short, 
perhaps,  for  tcaiUe  arrondie,  *  shell  made 
round.'  Mr  Holmes  further  remarks 
that  "this  is  probably  some  form  of 
bead  held  in  high  esteem  by  tribes  of 
the  Atlantic  coast  when  first  encountered 
by  the  whites,  who  have  taken  up  its 
manufacture  for  purposes  of  trade. ' '  KAle 
mentions  shell  ronds  (t>a^a«ra«A:)  worn 
at  the  neck  by  AbnaKi  men,  one  of 
which  was  worth  one  beaver,  and  ronds 
(paghiganak)  of  the  women,  six  small 
ones  or  three  large  ones  of  which  were 
worth  one  beaver.  See  Beadtt^  Shell- 
work.  (w.  B.  Q.) 

Bnptari.  One  of  the  two  villa^  of  the 
Mandan  (q.  v.)  on  the  upper  Missouri  in 
North  Dakota  in  1804.  When  the  Man- 
dan  were  almost  destroyed  by  the  rav- 
ages of  smallpox  in  1837,  the  renmant 
abandoned  their  villages  to  the  Ankara 
and  established  a  new  settlement  nearer 
Kni fe  river.  They  subsequently  removed 
to  Ft  Berthold. 


Huptadi.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hldatsa,  14,  1877. 
Booptahw.— Lewis  and  Clark  Eiped.,  i,  120, 1814. 
Eoop-Ur-ha.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  24, 1806. 


Boop-tar'-har.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Trav.,  19,  1807. 
Roop-tar-he.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  256, 
1904.  Boop-tai^hM.— Ibid.,  212.  Kop-tar^ha.— Am. 
St.  Papers,  Ind.  AfT.,  i,  710,  1832.  Rubptare.— 
Maximilian  Trav. ,  835, 1843.  Ruptari.— Matthews, 
loc.  cit. 

BuBBian  influence.  Russian  influence 
on  the  natives  of  N.  W.  America  be^an 
with  the  voyage  of  Bering  (1741),  which 
revealed  the  wealth  of  peltries  to  the 
traders  of  e.  Siberia.  The  Siberian  re- 
gion had  been  mostly  subjected  by  the 
traders  at  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
but  the  processes  of  intertribal  trade  had 
carried  the  wrought  iron  of  the  Yakut, 
the  pipes  and  tobacco  of  Mongolia,  among 
these  people  much  earlier  man  the  ad- 
vent of  Russians,  who  were  the  first  to 
introduce  firearms.  But  the  intense  hos- 
tility between  the  Siberian  and  American 
Eskimo  at  Bering  strait  restricted  the 
trade  and  the  intercontinental  influences 
for  many  years  later. 

The  traders  conquered  the  Aleut,  but 
were  checked  by  the  more  warlike  Ko- 
diak  £skimo  ana  by  internal  dissensions: 
only  with  the  formation  of  a  general 
traaing  association  (1781)  and  its  sequel, 
a  government  monopoly  (1790  and  1799), 
were  exploration  and  trade  systemat- 
ically oi>?anized.  S.  and  b.  of  Cook 
inlet  the  Russians  had  to  meet  the  oppo- 
sition of  the  Spaniards,  the  English,  and 
the  free  American  traders  as  well  as  the 


well-armed  and  warlike  Tlingit  tribes, 
Haida,  etc  In  the  eastern  interior  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  began  to  draw 
away  trade  as  early  as  1810.  Owing  to 
the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Spanish  author- 
ities and  the  need  of  food  supplies,  the 
Russians  bought,  in  1811,  a  small  tract  of 
land  from  the  natives  at  Bodega  bay, 
Cal.,  and  later  one  at  Russian  r.,  where 
they  raised  cereals  for  the  support  of  the 
more  northerly  colonies  and  did  a  little 
trading.  In  this  way  they  came  in  con- 
tact with  the  natives  of  California.  As 
they  found  the  Tlingit  would  not  trade 
with  them,  they  broug;ht  Aleut  sea-otter 
hunters  from  the  n.,  with  their  kaiaks,  to 
hunt  on  the  otter  grounds  of  the  Alexan- 
der archipelago,  the  California  coast,  and 
on  at  least  one  occasion  came  with  one  of 
these  parties  as  to  s.  as  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara ids.,  the  visit  lingering  in  the  mind 
of  the  last  surviving  Sinta  Rosa  islander 
late  in  the  eighties.  With  the  progress 
of  exploration  direct  trade  and  contact 
with  the  natives  on  the  N.  W.  coast  pro- 
ceeded about  as  follows: 
Aleutian  islands  (Russian),  1741-1867. 
Southeastern  Alaska  (Russian),  1804- 

1867. 
California  (Russian),  1811-1841. 
Norton  sound  and  Yukon  delta  (Rus- 
sian vessels),  1818-1822. 
Norton     sound     (permanent    trading 

posts,  R  A.  Co.),  1832-1867. 
St  Matthew  and  St  Lawrence  islands, 

1810-1867. 
Upper  Yukon  (permanent  posts,  H.  B. 

Co.),  1839-1867. 
Lower  Yukon  ( permanent  posts,  Rus- 
sian), 1838-1867. 
Bering   strait,   Kotzebue   soxmd,   and 

coast  northward,  flrst  trade,  1820. 
Bering   strait,   Kotzebue   sound,  and 
coast  northward,  beginning  of  regu- 
lar annual  trade,  1848. 
Arctic  coast  w.  of  Return  reef,  first  trade, 

1825. 
Arctic  coast  s.  of  Return  reef  (English), 

1825. 
Tanana  river  people,  first  contact  (Eng- 
lish), 1863. 
Cook  inlet  and  Kodiak,  introduction  of 

cattle,  1860. 

First  school  by  Russians  (at  Kodiak) 

for  Eskimo,  by  order  of  Shelikoff, 

1795. 

First  school  by  Russians  for  Tlingit  (at 

Sitka),  by  order  of  Etolin,  about  1844. 

Second  school  at  Kodiak,  oy  order  of 

Resanoff,  1805. 
Desultory  mission  work  (Aleut  and  at 

Kodiak),  1793-1816. 
Systematic  mission  work   (Sitka,  Ko- 
diak, Aleut),  1816-1908. 
S3rstematic  mission  work  (Lower  Yu- 
kon), about  1860. 
Distribuiion, — ^Aleut  were  transported 
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B.  and  B.  and  in  later  years  as  servants  at 
the  trading  poets.  Each  trading  post  of 
importance  nad  a  Yakut  fisherman  in 
charge  of  sahnon  traps.  Califomian  na- 
tives were  taken  to  Kodiak  in  1841,  where 
there  was  a  small  village  of  superannuated 
Company*8  servants  as  late  as  1870— now, 
probably,  all  dead.  Some  Kanaka  from 
Oahu  took  part  (ca.  1850)  in  the  Com- 
pany's whaling  expeditions,  which  had 
no  ieat  success. 

Oianges  of  sustenance,  and  gtimulants. — 
The  art  of  distilling  was  introduced 
among  the  Tlingit  by  Russian  convicts 
about  1796,  and,  though  forbidden  under 
severe  penalties  by  the  Company,  was 
secretly  practised  at  many  of  the  isolated 
trading  posts.  The  use  of  cereals  as  food 
was  hardly  known  until  the  sixties,  ex- 
cept among  the  Company's  servants  at 
poets.  The  same  may  be  said  of  sugar  and 
tea.  They  were  known  as  gifts  or  lux- 
nries,  not  as  trading  goods.  The  natives 
until  1867  lived  entirely  off  the  natural 
food  resources  of  the  country,  as  did  most 
of  the  Russians  and  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany's men. 

doihing. — Cotton  drill,  cloth,  and 
blankets  took  the  place  of  the  more  valu- 
able furs  early  in  the  history  of  the  trade, 
but  till  recently  skins  ana  native  foot- 
wear held  their  own  as  vastly  better  for 
winter  wear. 

Tools,  tUensUs,  and  guns, — The  first  iron 
tools  were  made  in  imitation  of  the  stone 
and  native  copper  tools  and  weapons 
(iron  celts  were  called  **toes");  exotic 
forms  came  very  slowly  into  use.  The 
native,  as  late  as  1866,  preferred  to  buy 
malleable  iron  or  wood-nles,  and  to  make 
his  own  tools  in  ancient  shapes.  Kettles 
and  frying-pans  were  first  adopted  of 
exotic  utensils.  Guns  came  first  from  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company  and  free  traders; 
percussion  gims  came  only  in  the  sixties. 
Flint-and-steel  was  eagerly  accepted  from 
the  very  first,  matches  only  about  1867. 
Axes,  sheath  knives,  and  saws  were  al- 
ways sought  in  trade;  other  tools  made 
their  way  much  more  slowly. 

Omamenls. — ^These,  except  pearl  but- 
tons (among  the  Tlingit)  and  Chinese 
cash,  were  hardly  salable  among  the 
practical  Alaskan  natives.  There  was 
practacally  no  sale  for  such  things  except 
dentalium shell,  small  mirrors,  and  copper 
or  brass  wire  for  rings  or  bangles,  which 
the  natives  made  themselves.  Bright- 
colored  blankets  and  striped  drilling  were 
a  good  deal  used,  and  certain  kinds  of 
beads,  which  were  used  as  a  sort  of  cur- 
rency quite  as  much  as  for  ornament. 

Tobacco. — This  probably  reached  the 
Bering  strait  region  (with  pipes)  by  in- 
tertribal commerce  from  Mongolia  hiefore 
the  Russians  brought  it.  The  American 
type  of  pipe  was  not  found  there  until 


much  later,  and  was  rarely  seen  until 
after  1867.  The  Mongolian  type  of  pipe 
is  not  known  s.  and  s.  of  Bristol  bay, 
where  the  Russians  first  introduced 
tobacco,  but  was  universal  n.  and  w.  of  that 
locality.  Tobacco  is  notmentioned  in  early 
lists  of  trading  goods,  and  was  probably 
onlv  in  general  use  after  the  Russians 
haa  made  permanent  settlements  or  trad- 
ing posts. 

Language,^The  Chinook  jai^gon  was 
introduced,  almost  as  soon  as  it  was 
formed,  by  free  traders  in  s.  b.  Alaska, 
and  was  suso  more  or  less  used  in  this 
region  by  the  Russian  traders.  In  the 
Eskimo  region  a  jargon  arose,  composed 
of  Russian,  Eskimo,  and  Hawaiian  words, 
corrupted,  and  used  without  infiection. 
This  jargon  has  been  in  use  from  Bristol 
bay  to  JPt  Barrow  and  on  the  Eskimo 
coast  of  Siberia,  and  has  been  frequently 
mistaken  by  hasty  travelers  and  recorded 
in  vocabularies  as  an  Eskimo  dialect 
The  Vega  vocabularies  were  partly  of 
this  kina.  The  Aleut  used  Russian,  and 
so  far  as  is  known  never  had  a  iai^gon. 

Myths  and  religion. — The  Aleut  were 
converted  to  the  Greek  Church,  of  which 
they  are,  so  far  as  they  understand  it,  de- 
voted members,  though  retaining  secretly 
much  of  their  ancient  religion.  On  the 
rest  of  the  people  of  Alaska  the  infiuence 
of  the  Greek  Church  was  infini  tesimal,  and 
consisted  in  a  purely  nominal  adherence 
by  rare  individuals  to  a  few  formalities. 
From  what  is  known  of  the  myths  and 
mythology  of  either  Tlingit  or  Eskimo, 
there  was  in  them,  upto  1868,  no  trace  of 
Christian  teaching.  With  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Russian  priests  in  1793,  it  is 
probable  that  native  children  were  taught 
to  repeat  the  responses  and  catechism  and 
join  in  the  intoned  service.  The  teach- 
ing of  reading,  writing,  and  other  secular 
branches  did  not  come  in  most  cases  till 
much  later,  but  the  dates  are  not  recorded. 

Population. — Zymotic  diseases,  nor- 
mally unknown  m  the  region,  at  various 
times  have  been  introduced  by  traders  and 
have  proved  very  fatal  in  approximately 
theorder  following:  scarlet  fever,  measles, 
smallpox,  syphilis.  The  last-named  was 
introauced  mto  the  Norton  Sound  re- 
gion by  the  American  Telegraph  Expedi- 
tion in  1866,  the  Russians  having  oeen 
successful  in  excluding  it  up  to  that  time. 
A  disease  affecting  the  bones  is  noticeable 
in  many  prehistoric  skeletons,  but  seems 
not  to  nave  been  syphilitic.  After  the 
warfare  with  the  early  traders  ceased, 
the  natives  under  Russian  auspices,  when 
friendly,  were  carefully  protected  as  pur- 
veyors of  peltries,  and  probably  did  not 
seriously  diminish  in  numbers  under  the 
conditions  then  existing. 

In  general  the  Russians  endeavored  to 
maintain  the  stalus  quo  among  the  natives 
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(other  than  Aleut  and  Tlingit),  and 
succeeded  fairly  well  in  so  doing.  The 
Russian  law  attaching  the  individual  to 
the  soil  (zemlia)  of  his  commune  operated 
to  prevent  legal  marriages  between  native 
Americans,  whose  *'  zemlia*'  was  Ameri- 
can, and  Russian  servants  of  the  com- 
pany whose  ''zemlia''  was  Russian;  since 
when  the  latter  finished  his  term  of  serv- 
ice (if  not  in  debt  to  the  company)  he 
was  obliged  to  go  back  to  his  onginal 
domicile,  while  he  could  not  take  his 
native  wife  away  from  her  legal  domicile 
or  "zemlia."  In  this  way  numerous 
unions  not  legally  sanctioned  grew  up, 
and  the  women  who  entered  into  them 
were  apparently  regarded  socially  as  in 
no  way  less  respectable  than  the  oc- 
casional Russian  wives  with  whom  they 
associated  on  apparently  equal  terms,  and 
they  made  as  devoted  partners  and 
mothers.  At  the  transfer  oi  Alaska  to  the 
United  States,  many  of  these  unions  were 
legalized  by  authority  of  the  Czar  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty, 
which  permitted  Rus^an  residents  to  re- 
main and  become  American  citizens  if 
they  saw  fit  The  children  of  these 
unions  with  Tlingit,  Eskimo,  Aleut  or 
Californian  natives  formed  a  large  and  in- 
telligent class  on  the  N.  W.  coaSb,  known 
to  the  Russians  as  ''Creoles,^'  a  class 
which  gave  many  officials  and  at  least 
one  governor  (Etolin)  to  Russian 
America.  The  Russo-Tlmgit  and  Russo- 
Eskimo  crosses  were  the  most  numerous 
and  fertile.  The  issue  of  casual  and 
mercenary  unions  was  a  small  factor,  as 
the  women  in  the  case  were  usually  in- 
fertile. The  purity  of  the  Aleut  olood 
probably  suffered  most  from  this  cause, 
as  that  of  a  subject  people;  while  the 
quasi-legitimate  unions  above  referred  to 
frequently  produced  large  families  which 
later  formed  an  important  element  of  the 
civilized  population.  (w.  h.  d.  ) 

Bussian  Biver  Porno.  A  collective  term 
for  the  inhabitants  of  the  numerous  Pomo 
villages  lying  in  the  valley  of  Russian  r., 
Cal. 

8a.  The  Tobacco  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblos  of  Nambe,  N.  Mex.,  and  Hano, 
Ariz. 

Oft.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891  f  Hanu 
name).  Ha'-to.— Ibid.  (Navaho  name)..  Pi'-ba.— 
Ibid.  (Hopiname).  8a.— FewkeainAm.  Anthr., 
vn,  166, 1894  ( Hano  fonn).  Bi-td6a.— Hodge,  ibid., 
IX,  362, 18%  (Nambe  form;  Uida  ='  people' ). 

8aame]i.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Kwalekum 
r.,  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  They  speak 
the  Puntlatsh  dialect.  Probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Qualicum  cited  below,  who 
numbered  14  in  1909. 

Kwa-le-cum.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.  1880, 816, 1881.  Kwan- 
le-oum.— Ibid.,  308,  1879.  Qualioum.— Ibid.,  pt.  Ii, 
164,  1901.  QuawUcum.— Ibid.,  120,  1880.  4uhU- 
cmn.— Ibid.,  map,  1891.  Saamen.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A, 
E.,  1887. 

8abasga.  A  collective  term  applied  to 
the  Indians  of  Laredo  and  Principe  chan- 


nels, Brit  Col.  By  Kane  it  was  made 
to  include  the  Kitkatla,  Kitkahta,  and 
Neeslous  of  the  Tsimshian,  and  the 
Kitamat  and  Kitlope  of  the  Kwakiatl. 
Babassa.— Dunn,  Hist  Oreg.,  273,  1844.  8abanaa 
Indiana.- Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.»  1859.  8«- 
baMa.— Dunn,  op.  cit. 

8abeata.  A  Jumano  (Tawehash)  chief 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Concnos  in 
Chihuahua,  born  in  New  Mexico.  In  Oct 
1683,  he  went  to  Paso  del  Norte,  Texas,  and 
asked  Gov.  Cruzate  for  missions  for  his 
people  and  their  friends^  and  for  protection 
against  the  Apache.  His  native  name  was 
Sabeata,  but  he  had  been  baptized  Juan, 
at  Parral.  It  was  his  story  of  the  "great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas''  that  led  to  Do- 
mingo de  Mendoza*s  expedition  to  the 
interior  of  Texas  in  1683-84.  Sabeata  ac- 
companied the  expedition,  but  before  it 
returned  he  sained  the  ill-will  of  the 
Si>ani£uxls  and  absconded.  Meanw^hile 
missions  were  established  for  his  people 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Conchos  (Mendoza, 
Viage,  1683-84,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.). 
In  1691  Sabeata  was  met  on  the  Rio 
Guadalupe  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  his 
people  on  their  annual  buffalo  hunt  He 
still  carried  his  Spanish  commission  as 
"governor^''  and  he  asked  Massanet  for 
more  missionaries  (Massanet,  Diario  que 
hicieron  los  padres  misioneros.  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xx vn,  98-103^  MS. ) .  His 
name  appears  also  as  labiata,  Safiata, 
and  Saveata..  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

8abino.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1608  at 
the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r.,  Me.,  probably 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  main  channeL 
8abino.— Strachey  (1618)  In  Me.  Htet.  Soc.  Coll.. 
Ill,  801,  1868.  8«banoa.-^well.  ibid.,  Yii,  804, 
;i876  (the  chief).  8«b6no.— BaUard  in  Rep.  U.  8. 
Coast  Surv.  1868. 267, 1871  (trans.  *  where  the  river 
makes  into  the  land ').  Bebenoa.— Strachey  (1618) 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  m.  301, 1868. 

8able.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the  Ot- 
tawa. Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury they  were  settled  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich. 

OeoM  da  Sable.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  iv, 
69, 1758.  Outaooak  <^  th«  8able.— Doc.  of  1096  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  627,  185S.  Ontaoiiaaiiiar 
goue.-Jes.  Rel.  1667,  17,  1858.  Sables.— Doc  of 
1698,  ibid.,  683.  Sables.— Bacqueville  de  la  Poth- 
erie,  IV,  94, 1753. 

Saboba.  A  Luisefio  village,  said  to  have 
been  the  principal  one  of  S£i  Jacinto  res., 
Cal.  Though  Luiseflo,  the  dialect  differs 
somewhat  nrom  that  at  San  Luis  Rey. 
San  Jacinto  res.,  established  6  m.  from 
San  Jacinto,  consists  of  2,960  acres  of 
poor,  almost  waterless  land.  The  original 
dwellings  of  the  Saboba  people  were 
jacalee,  out  these  gave  place  in  turn  to 
adobe  and  frame  nouses.  They  gain  a 
livelihood  chiefly  by  laboring  for  white 
people,  and  by  cultivating  the  150  acres  of 
irrigable  land  contained  in  their  reservar 
tion.  Saboba  village  contains  a  Catholic 
church,  and  a  Government  school  that 
was  the  first  to  be  established  among  the 
s.  California  Indians.    The  Saboba  peo« 
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pie  formerly  made  baskets  in  considerable 
nambers.  They  are  said  to  have  a  no- 
ticeable strain  of  Mexican  blood.  They 
are  inclined  to  dronkenness,  especially  on 
ti^e  feast  day  held  in  celebration  of  Mex- 
ican independence,  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  liquor  by  the  wnites.  In  1909 
the  population  was  140. 
Laboba.— Lovett  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  194, 1865  (mis- 
print). Matale  de  Haao.— Willutmwn  in  Ann. 
Pnb.  Hist.  8oc.  8.  Cal.,  n-iii,  139. 1909.  Saboba.— 
Jackaon  and  Kinney.  Rep.  Min.  Ind.,  17.  1888. 
Baa  Jacinto.— Burton  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
84th  Cong..  8d  sess.,  117, 1867:  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175, 
1902.  SaTora.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
ArcbsoL  and  Ethnol..  viii,  85,  1908  (Serrano 
name).  SaTOTOjam.— Ibid,  (name  for  inhabit- 
ants) .  Soboba.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1906, 191, 1906  (said 
to  mean  '  cold ' ) .  SoToro.—Iuroeber  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pob..  Am.  Arcnsol.  and  Ethnol.,  vni,  89,  1908 
(native  form). 

Saoagmwea.  A  Sboshoni  woman  who 
accompanied  Lewis  and  Clark.  She  was 
the  wife  of  Toussaint  Charbonneaa,  a 
French  Canadian  voyageur  living  among 
the  Hidatsa,  who  was  engaged  by  the  ex- 
plorers as  interpreter,  and  she  was  de- 
sirous of  retummg  to  her  own  people, 
the  Sboshoni  of  tne  Rocky  mts.,  from 
whom  she  had  been  captured  by  the  Hi- 
datsa  and  sold  to  Charbonnean  when 
about  1 4  years  of  age.  On  the  M  issouri  r^ 
her  husband,  by  his  bad  seamanship,  over- 
turned the  boat  on  which  were  the  records 
of  the  expedition,  but  as  they  floated 
in  the  river  they  were  seized  by  Saca- 
gawea  and  thus  preserved.  The  leaders 
of  the  expedition  have  recorded  praises 
of  the  fortitude  and  serviceableness  ex- 
hibited on  many  occasions  by  Bird  woman, 
as  she  was  also  called,  the  English  ren- 
dering of  her  Hidatsa  name  (toaibaiba, 
•  bird  * ;  miaj  otherwise  ma,  bia,  *  woman ' ), 
though  she  was  encumbered  by  an  infont, 
bom  daring  the  journey.  When  Lewis 
and  Clark  came  to  the  first  band  of 
Shoehoni,  of  which  her  brother  had  be- 
come chief,  Sacagawea  acted  as  interpreter 
and  enabled  the  expedition  to  obtain  po- 
nieSf  without  which  they  could  not  have 
crossed  the  divide.  Of  her,  Lewis  wrote: 
**Sah-cah-gar-we-ah  our  Indian  woman 
was  one  of  the  female  prisoners  taken  at 
that  time  tho*  I  cannot  discover  that  she 
shews  any  imrootion  of  sorrow  in  recol- 
lecting this  event,  or  of  joy  in  being  again 
restored  to  her  native  country;  if  she  has 
enough  to  eat  and  a  few  trinkets  to  wear 
I  believe  she  would  be  perfectly  content 
anywhere."  (Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  1, 283, 1904. )  On  the  return  jour- 
ney she  guided  Capt  Clark's  party,  when 
they  were  lost,  through  the  mountain 
passes  of  Montana.  She  remained  among 
the  Shoshoni  in  Wyoming,  and  when  the 
Wind  River  res.  was  created  took  up  her 
abode  there  with  her  son,  and  there  she 
died,  near  Ft  Washakie,  Apr.  9,  1884, 
almost  a  hundred  yearsof  age.  Her  grave 
is  marked  with  a  brass  tablet,  presented 

3466*»— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07 26 


by  Timothy  F.  Borke,  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 
The  last  heard  of  her  husband  was  in  1838, 
when  Larpenteur  saw  him  in  the  Hidatsa 
country.  He  was  then  an  old  man.  A 
bronze  statue  of  this  heroine  of  the  expe- 
dition was  erected  in  City  Park,  Portland, 
Oreg.,  in  the  summer  of  1905,  and  another 
statue  is  to  be  placed  in  the  State  capitol 
at  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  Consult  Orig.  J  our. 
Lewis  and  Clark,.  1904-05;  Hebard  in 
Jour.  Am.  Hist.,  i,  no.  3,  1907;  Fletcher 
in  Out  West,  xxiii,  no.  2,  3, 1905;  Coues, 
Forty  Years  a  Fur  Trader,  1898;  Wheeler 
and  Brindley  in  Cent  Hist  Soc.  Mont, 
VII,  1910.  (p.  H.) 

•aeahay^  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  D^.j  III,  410,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  one  of  his  allies. 

Baeaipada.  A  Calusa  village  on  the 
s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1670.— Fon- 
taneda  Memoir  (ccl  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19,  1854. 

Saoaton  (from  Nahuatl  Mcaton,  'small 
grass',  dim.  of  zacatl,  Hispanized  zacate, 
*grse8*y  'hay').  A  former  small  settle- 
ment and  tradmg  station  of  the  Pima,  on 
the  Gila  r.,  about  22  m.  s.  of  Maricopa 
station  and  16  m.  n.  of  Casa  Grande  sta- 
tion on  the  S.  P.  R.  R,  s.  Arizona.  In 
1858  it  had  204  inhabitants,  and  in  1863, 
144.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
is  now  the  seat  of  the  Pima  agency, 
which  controls  the  Pima,  Maricopa,  and 
Papago  tribes,  numbering  about  6,500, 
and  has  a  flourishing  boarding  school. 
See  Uturituc, 

Ktt'-a-ki.~Ru«8ell.  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18,  1902 
('big  hotue':  Pima  name).  Baoatoae.— Brown, 
Apache  Country.  114,  1869.  Baketoa.—Box.  Ad- 
ventiir«%325. 1860^  Booatooa.~Balle7  in  Ind.  Aff. 


Rep.,  207,  1858.  T6tBik.— ten  Kate  quoted  by 
GaUchet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  XX,  199,  1888  (Pima 
name). 

Saohal.  Given  by  Wilkes  (U.  8.  Expl. 
Ex^.,  V,  132, 133,  1844)  as  the  name  of 
a  tribe,  numbering  40,  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name  and  on  Chehalis  r.,  s.  w. 
Wash. ,  into  which  the  lake  flows' '  through 
a  river  also  called  Sachal." 

Sachem.  ( 1 )  In  the  form  of  government 
of  the  Indians  of  Massachusettfl,  the  su- 
preme ruler  of  a  territory  inhabited  by  a 
certain  number  of  tribes,  each  governed 
by  an  inferior  sachem  generally  called  by 
the  colonists  a  sagamore  (a  cognate  word 
of  Abnaki  origin) ,  and  acting  under  his 
command  and  protection.  The  dignity 
was  hereditary,  never  elective.  (2)  By 
extension,  a  name  given  by  writers  to  the 
chief  of  a  tribe  of  other  North  American 
Indians.  (3)  One  of  a  body  of  high  offi- 
cials in  the  T^Eunmany  Society  of  New 
York  city. 

The  name  mchim  first  occurs  in  Mourt's 
Relation  (1622),  and  next  in  Winslow's 
Grood  Newes  from  New  England  (1624). 
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The  plural  form  given  by  Roger  Williams 
(1643)  shows  that  the  word  is  an  abbre- 
viation of  sdchimau.  The  name  is  from 
the  Narraganset  dialect,  one  of  the  prom- 
inent phonetic  peculiarities  of  which 
was  the  assibilation  of  gutturals.  Sdchi- 
man  ( ^sdtshimau )  is  by  assi  bilation  of  orig- 
inal k  from  8dkimau=AbnBiki  sa^g*mW* 
(whence,  by  corruption,  sagamore)— ^sb- 
samaquoddy  «o^o=Lenape  8akimau= 
Chippewa  gdgima,  all  radical  words — 
words  that  cannot  now  be  referred  to  any 
known  root 

The  word  has  given  rise  to  the  adjective 
sachemiCf  and  the  substantives  sachemdom 
and  sachemship  (Gookin,  1674).  A  Long 
Island  serpent,  probably  the  milk-enake, 
has  been  called  sachem-snake.  See  Chiefs, 
Govemmenty  Sagamore,  ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Sacheriton  {Sa-cher-i'ton) ,  A  division 
of  the  Skoton,  mentioned  m  the  treaty  of 
Nov.  18, 1854  (U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  23, 1873) , 
as  dwelling  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 

Sftohim.    See  Sachem. 

Saohnen.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  CaL  Farmer,  Apr.  6, 
1860. 

Sackagoming.    See  Sagakomi. 

SaokhoM  (SukhooSf  'Black  Kettle,'  a 
chiefs  name. — Ruttenber).  A  Kitcha- 
wank  village  in  1684,  on  the  site  of  Peeks- 
kill,  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y. 
Baokhoet.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  79, 1872; 
see  also  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Qeog.  Names,  80,  1906. 
B— ckWll.^Van  der  Donck  (1^)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber, ibid.,  72. 

Saclan.  A  former  ^roup  or  division  of 
the  Costanoan  family  mhaoiting  the  shore 
of  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal.,  opposite  San 
Francisco,  at  Oakland  or  somewhat  to 
the  8.  They  were  subject  to  the  Dolores 
miBsion.  Their  dialect  appears  to  have 
been  very  different  from  other  Costanoan  • 
dialects. 

Ohaelan.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Parmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Ohaolanet.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  709, 1884.  Saoa- 
lanes.— Ibid.  Baolan.— Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta, 
Idiomas  Califomlas,  1821.  MS.  trann.,  B.  A.  £. 


«.— Choris,  Voy.   Pitt..    6,  1822.     Boolan.— 
ChamiHso  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  ni,  61, 1821. 

Saoonnet  A  band  or  small  tribe  living 
near  Sakonnet  pt.,  Newport-  co.,  R,  I., 
connected  with  the  Wampanoag  or  the 
Narraganset.  Under  the  woman  chief 
Ashawonks  they  took  the  side  of  the 
English  in  King  Philip's  war  of  1675,  and 
from  her  their  land  was  purchased  by  the 
whites.  In  1700  they  numbered  about 
400;  but  in  1763  they  were  visited  by  an 
epidemic  which  considerably  diminished 
their  numbers,  so  that  by  1803  they  had 
dwindled  to  a  dozen  persons,  living  near 
Compton.  Their  chief  village  bore  the 
name  of  the  trib^.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Saoonet.— William.^  ( 1649)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
Sd  B.,  IX,  281,  1846.  Saooimet.— Parsons,  Ind. 
Names  R.  I.,  25,  1861  (the  point).  Safkonate.— 
Mass.  HLst.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  ix,  199,  1804. 
Sakonett— Cotton  (1674),  Ibid.,  I,  200, 1806.  8au«. 
Jcoanat.— Stiles  (1672),  ibid.,  z,  U4.  1809.    Scato 


aeok.— Doc  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  . 
68,  1836.  Seaoonet  — Winslow  (1676)  in  MasL 
HisL  Soc.  Coll..  4th  8.,  V,  10,  1861.  Beaoonaet.— 
Walley  (1690),  ibid.,  247.  Saakonaat.— Ibid.,  1st  s., 
IX,  199,  1804.  Saoonett— Hinckley  (1682),  ibid., 
4th  B.,  y,  78,  1861.  BaooBBttt.— Mayhew  (1671). 
Ibid.,  1st  8.,  Yi,  196.  1800.  Bekoaatt.— Hinckley 
(1685),  ibid.,  4th  s..  v,  133.  1861.  Bekoimat.— 
Hinckley  (1685),  ibid..  184.  Bogkonate.— Church 
(1716),  ibid.,  1st  8.,  IX,  199, 1804. 

Baorifloe.  In  spite  of  the  present  very 
^neral  application  of  this  term^  its  orig- 
inal connection  with  religion  is  shown 
by  the  meaning  of  the  word  itself,  **.to 
make  sacred."  Instead  of  the  simple 
dedication  of  objects  to  a  deitj;  or  deities, 
however,  such  as  this  would  imply,  it  is 
associated  in  the  minds  of  most  people 
with  the  idea  of  self-abnegation,  or  the 
giving  up  of  something  valuable  on  the 
part  of  the  sacrificer.  Yet  this  is  but 
one  of  several  ideas  i)ertaining  to  sacrifice 
in  the  minds  of  primitive  people,  and 
Tylor  in  his  standard  work  on  Primitive 
Culture  has  put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell 
while  summing  up  the  evolution — or  per- 
haps we  should  rather  say  devolution — 
of  sacrifice  when  he  states  that  **the  ruder 
conception  that  the  deity  takes  and 
values  the  offering  for  itself,  gives  place  on 
the  one  hand  to  the  idea  of  mere  nomage 
expressed  by  a  gift,  and  on  the  other  to 
the  negative  view  that  the  virtue  lies  in 
the  worshipper  depriving  himself  of  some- 
thing prized.'  *  *  *  These  ideas,  * '  he  adds, 
may  be  broadly  distinguished  as  the  gift- 
theory,  the  homage-theory,  and  the  ab- 
n^^ation-theory.*'  From  what  follows 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  gift-theory  was 
the  dominant  one  among  Indian  tribes, 
yet  the  ordeals  of  such  a  ceremony  as  the 
Sun-dance  show  plainly  that  the  abnega- 
tion-theory occupied  a  prominent  posi- 
tion in  the  thought  of  some  tribes;  nor  can 
we  deny  that  the  homage-theory  was 
also  entertained,  however  difficult  it  may 
be  to  isolate  it  thoroughly  from  the  others. 
In  all  this  the  differences  in  point  of  view 
between  North  American  Indians  and 
the  lower  classes  of  so-called  civilized 
races  on  the  subject  of  sacrifice  is  not 
very  great  A  far  greater  distinction  is 
that  between  the  view  that  sacrifice  pro- 
duces a  change  in  the  deity  beneficial  to 
the  worshipper,  and  the  view  that  sacri- 
fice produces  a  beneficial  change  in  the 
worshipper  himself. 

To  understand  each  sacrifice  properly, 
six  questions  need  to  be  answerea:  (1) 
who  sacrifices,  (2)  to  what  being  or  beings 
the  sacrifice  is  offered,  (3)  the  nature  of 
the  sacrifice,  (4)  the  method  of  offering 
it,  C5)  the  time  when  it  was  performed, 
and  (6)  its  object 

In  that  part  of  North  America  n.  of 
Mexico  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
sacrifices  were  offered  by  individuals, 
either  male  or  female,  as  when  bits  of  food 
were  thrown  into  the  fire  during  meals,  or 
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articles  were  laid  upon  sacred  rocks  or 
apon  shrines.  The  offering  of  first-fruits 
among  the  Natchez  was  made  by  each 
father  of  a  family,  and  on  certain  occa- 
sions when  a  live  stag  was  sacrificed  by 
the  Iroquois  it  was  the  oldest  man  of  the 
hat  or  village  that  gave  the  death-blow. 
At  the  mooe^  feast  of  the  Montagnais  the 
sacrifice  was  made  by  him  who  mid  killed 
the  animal.  Amon^  the  Muskhogean 
trihes  a  special  sacrifice  was  offered  by 
the  i^ar  leader  and  his  religious  assistant 
before  starting  out  upon  an  expedition, 
and  in  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
leaders  of  war  or  hunting  parties  took 
the  lead  also  in  sacrifices  and  all  other 
observances  having  in  view  the  success 
.of  the  enterprise.  But  just  as  the  Mus- 
khogean war  leader  had  a  religious  assis- 
tant to  share  his  duties,  so  warriors  on 
the  N.  TwaAc  coast  were  always  accom- 
panied by  at  least  one  shaman.  In  pre- 
scribing what  offerings  should  be  made  in 
case  of  sickness,  the  shaman  was  an  ab- 
solute guide,  though  the  offerings  were 
actually  famished  dv  the  family  of  the 
sick  man  and  were  onen  a  mere  payment 
to  the  shaman  himself.  Society  and 
^hal  rites  and  ceremonies  were  oftener 
than  not  themselves  considered  as  sacri- 
fices, and  thus  furnish  us  with  examples 
of  sacrifices  participated  in  by  large  bodies 
of  people.  Not  as  frequently  as  in  the 
Old  World,  and  yet  occasionally  (wit- 
ness, for  instance,  the  White  Doe  cere- 
mony of  the  Iro(|uois  and  the  numan 
sacrifice  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee),  there  is  a 
special  national  sacrifice  consummated  by 
choeen  individuals  to  whom  the  title  of 
' '  priest ' '  may  very  properly  be  applied. 

A  complete  answer  to  the  second  ques- 
tion womd  necessitate  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  superhoman  beings  conceived  of  by 
every  Indian  tribe,  as  well  as  those  ma- 
terial beings  and  objects^-hich  were  sup- 
posed to  possess  supernatural  power  m 
the  slightest  degree.  Nevertheless  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  mention  some  of  those 
of  which  there  is  direct  information. 
The  most  prominent  are:  the  sky,  the 
earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  four  car- 
dinal points,  the  winds,  the  thunder,  the 
mountains,  rocks  of  all  sizes  and  shapes, 
particularly  those  of  peculiar  appearance 
or  such  as  resemble  things  animate,  cer- 
tain animals  and  trees,  springs,  places 
where  paint  was  obtainea.  eddies  and  rap- 
ids in  rivers,  and  a  number  of  monsters 
8apx)oeed  to  dwell  beneath  the  surface  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  the  ocean.  In  the  case 
of  the  natural  objects  mentioned,  it  is  to 
be  understood  that  it  was  not  the  object 
itself  in  any  case  which  was  thus  ap- 
proached, but  the  animating  soul  of  eacn. 
In  addition,  offerings  were  made  to  per- 
sonal manitoe  and  medicine  bundles  by 
the  poaseesoTS  of  the  same,  by  shamans 


to  their  guardian  spirits,  and  even  by  the 
laity  to  snamans,  tnough  in  this  last  case 
the  shaman  was  perhaps  considered  only 
as  an  intermediary.  In  several  cases, 
even  bv  christianized  Indians,  sacrifices 
were  offered  to  missionaries,  to  the  crosses 
which  they  carried  or  set  up,  and  to  the 
mission  churches. 

The  article  by  fair  the  most  widely  used 
in  sacrifice  was  native  tobacco.  Nextcame  ' 
articles  of  food,  and  then  articles  of  cloth- 
ingand  adornment,  particularly  the  latter. 
Hunting  and  fishing  implements  are 
mentioned  less  frequently,  evidently  be- 
cause it  would  be  more  a^rreeable  to  the 
deity  to  receive  food  outright  than  the 
means  for  obtaining  it.  Dogs,  particu- 
larly white  ones,  were  sacrificed  by  the 
Iroquois,  Oee,  0,ttawa,  Illinois,  and  re- 
lated tribes,  and  in  at  least  one  feast  by  the 
Arikara  and  the  Skidi  Pawnee.  In  the 
buffalo  country  its  place  seems  to  have 
been  taken  in  a  measure  bv  the  buffalo, 
the  skin  of  a  white  animal  being  again 

g referred.^  In  one  early  narrative  a  buf- 
do-skin  is  mentioned  among  sacriOces 
offered  by  the  Illinois,  while  tne  skull  of 
a  buffalo  was  hung  at  the  top  of  an  Arap- 
aho  medicine-lodge  erected  by  youths  just 
previous  to  their  first  war  expedition. 
The  greatest  importance,  however,  seems 
to  have  been  attached  to  it  by  the  Man- 
dan,  who  preferred  the  skin  of  a  young 
white  cow  Duffalo,  or,  failing  that,  the  skin 
of  a  white  bull  or  an  old  cow.  The  offal 
of  a  buffalo  was  sacrificed  by  the  Arikara. 
Offerings  of  bears,  or  rather  the  skins  and 
skulls  of  these  animals,  are  referred  to 
among  the  Iroquois  and  Algonquian  tribes 
of  the  N.  B.  forest  country,  being  men- 
tioned as  far  w.  as  the  Illinois.  A  kind 
of  bear  sacrifice  also  existed  along  the 
N.  Pacific  coast  and  the  neighboring 
mountain  region.  Deer,  elk,  and  moose 
were  sacrificed  by  the  Iroquois  and  Algon- 
quian tribes  of  the  N.  and  E.  Deer-hoofs 
were  held  in  great  esteem  by  the  N.  W. 
tribes,  and  were  used  to  make  fringes  for 
the  dancing  skirt  or  apron  of  a  shaman; 
it  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  them  men- 
tioned in  a  list  of  articles  sacrificed  by  the 
Coeur  d'Alfines.  In  the  same  list  wolf- 
tails  also  occur.  On  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
we  find  cuts  of  whale,  pieces  of  fresh,  or 
dried  fish 2  and  grease  of  all  kinds.  A 
Montagnais  sacrifice  consisted  of  eels, 
while  the  Mistassin  sacrificed  fish-bones. 
Among  birds  the  first  place  is  taken  by 
the  eagle,  which  appears  to  have  been 
employed  everywhere,  the  part  offered 
being  the  down,  wings,  or  tail.  Feathers 
of  other  birds,  especiaily  those  of  a  red 
color,  like  the  fiicker-feathers  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast,  are  also  mentioned.  In  this 
connection  reference  should  be  made  to 
the  feathered  prayer-sticks  (q.  v.)  of  the 
Pueblos,  Navaho,  and  Apache.    It  is  pog- 
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Bible  that  siinilar  devioee  were  employed 
elsewhere,  since  Maximilian  mentions  in 
a  Mandan  sacrifice  ''little  sticks  or  rods 
to  which  some  feathers  were  attached.'' 
Sticks  without  any  such  attachment  the 
Iroquois  were  accustomed  to  throw  upon 
a  certain  sacred  stone  whenever  tnev 
passed.  Among  lima  offerings  Russell 
mentions  twigs  of  the  creosote  bush,  and 
small  stones.  Next  to  tobacco,  com  was 
the  most  highly  prized  vegetal  product  in 
most  of  North  America,  and  we  conse- 
quently find  it  used  in  sacrifices  and  cere- 
monies by  most  of  the  agricultural  tribes. 
Adair  states  that  the  only  sacrifice  of  com 
among  the  Creeks  was  at  their  annual 
festival  which  corresponds  to  the  harvest 
feast,  or  feast  of  ingiEtthering,  in  the  Old 
World  (see  Busk).  In  some  form  or 
other  it  is  probable  that  this  was  repre- 
sented among  all  the  com-raising  tnbes 
of  the  E.  and  S.  As  mi^ht  have  been  ex- 
pected, this  form  of  sacnfice  also  assumes 
maportant  proportions  amone  the  tribes 
of  the  S.  W . — ^the  Pueblos,  Navaho,  and 
Apache— a  constant  sacrifice  among  them 
being  sacred  meal,  while  amone  the  Paw- 
nee of  the  plains  mush  was  used.  Amone 
other  sacrifices  of  v^etal  character  should 
be  mentioned  the  red  cedar-bark  which 
figures  so  prominently  in  the  secret- 
society  performances  of  the  Indians  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast.  A  large  Iroquois 
sacrifice,  made  in  response  to  a  dream, 
contained,  among  other  articles,  four 
measures  of  sunfiower  seed  and  as  many 
of  beans.  The  incense  root  of  the  Hupa 
should  also  be  noted  in  this  connec- 
tion. Manufactured  articles  were  repre- 
sented by  blankets,  arrows,  powder  and 
lead,  shell  beads  and  articles  made  of 
them,  pans,  kettles,  elk-skin  fishing-lines, 
cloth  of  various  kinds,  espedafly  red 
cloth,  rings,  bracelets,  pipes,  knives, 
wooden  and  clay  images,  guns,  and  hatch- 
ets. The  predilection  tor  red,  already 
remarked  in  connection  with  feathers  and 
cloth,  finds  expression  also  in  a  very  wide 
use  of  red  paint  for  sacrificial  purposes. 
Paint,  like  any  other  article,  might  be  of- 
fered loose  to  a  supernatural  being,  but 
usually  it  was  daubed  upon  the  stone, 
tree,  or  other  object  to  wnich  it  was  de- 
sired to  show  respect  In  their  own  cere- 
monies Dakota  women  use  blue  paint 
oftener  than  red,  but  this  is  not  a  con- 
stant indication  of  sex. 

Unless  the  customary  immolation  of 
a  number  of  captives  at  the  end  of  a 
war  expedition  ma^  be  considered  sacri- 
ficial, human  sacnfices  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  particularly  common  n.  of 
Mexico,  though  there  are  a  number  of 
instances.  Perhaps  the  best  known  is 
that  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  female  captive 
to  the  morning  star  by  the  Skidi  Pawnee. 
A  n  early  missionary  tells  of  the  sacrifice 


of  a  female  captive  by  the  Iroquois,  and 
states  that  parts  of  her  body  were  sent 
to  the  other  villages  of  the  tribe  to  be 
eaten.  It  appears  from  Ouoq  that  the 
Nipissing  formerly  offered  a  young  female 
captive  upon  an  elevated  platform  as  a 
sacrifice  to  "the  god  of  war,"  but  the 
wording  leaves  us  somewhat  in  doubt 
whether  the  sacrifice  was  anything 
more  than  symbolic  In  ancient  times 
Kansa  Indians  put  the  hearts  of  slain 
foes  into  the  fire  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
winds,  but  later,  animals  such  as  deer 
and  grouse  were  substituted.  The  Hu- 
rons  burned  the  viscera  and  a  portion  of 
the  flesh  of  one  who  had  been  drowned 
or  had  died  of  a  cold  as  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Sky  god,  who  was  supposed  to  be  angry. 
In  IyOO,  when  Iberville  was  among  the 
Taensa  villages,  their  temple  was  stmck 
by  a  thunderbolt  and  burned,  upon  which 
five  women  threw  their  infants  into  the 
flames  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  offended  deity, 
and  more  would  have  done  the  same  had 
not  the  French  interposed.  On  another 
occasion  the  Iroquois  drove  arrows  into 
the  body  of  a  new-lx)m  babe,  ground  up 
its  bones,  and  swallowed  a  little  of  the 
resultant  powder  before  starting  out  to 
war;  but  this  may  have  been  a  war-medi- 
cine rather  than  a  trae  sacrifice.  Since 
the  highest  class  of  nobles  among  the 
Natchez  and  Taensa  were  supposed  to  be 
of  divine  origin,  the  slaughter  of  a  num- 
ber of  servants,  and  of  other  members 
of  their  families,  to  wait  on  them  in  the 
hereafter,  was  of  the  nature  of  a  sacrifice, 
although  of  an  unusual  character.  An- 
other form  of  human  sacrifice  was  the 
offering  of  scalps.  Among  the  Arapaho 
these  were  hung  up  in  the  medicine  lodse, 
and  on  one  occasion  De  Smet  passea  a 
pole  on  the  bank  of  the  Missouri  on  which 
nung  a  scalp  offered  by  the  Ankara.  He 
assumed  that  this  was  a  sacrifice  to  the 
sun,  but  more  likelj  it  was  to  some  river 
monster.  At  the  time  of  the  Sun-danoe, 
pieces  of  fiesh  were  c.ut  from  their  bodies 
by  the  participants,  offered  to  the  sun, 
and  then  placed  under  a  buffalo  chip. 
In  fact  all  the  mutilations  infiicted  at  the 
Sun-dance  and  related  ceremonies,  sach 
as  cutting  off  finger-joints  and  slitting  the 
fiesh  for  the  attachment  of  thongs,  par- 
took of  the  character  of  sacrifices.  It  is 
said  that  the  blood  shed  in  tearing  these 
thon^  through  the  fiesh  was  acceptable 
to  Tirdwa,  chief  deity  of  the  Pawnee. 
On  one  occasion  each  member  of  a  war- 
partv  sacrificed  a  small  piece  of  flesh 
cut  from  his  tongue.  Hair — presumably* 
human  hair — is  mentioned  among  sacn- 
fices offered  by  the  Ankara  and  the 
Ntlakyapamuk,  but  more  often  it  was 
cut  or  singed  off  out  of  respect  for  the 
dead.  Before  passing  from  this  subject 
it  should   be  noted  that  certain  other 
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sacrifices  are  believed  to  have  been  sab- 
Btituted  for  an  earlier  sacrifice  of  human 
beings,  jost  as  the  Kansa  substituted 
animals  of  various  kinds  for  human 
hearts.  Hewitt  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  white  dog  of  the  Iroquois  has  been 
eabetituted  in  this  way;  while  Fewkes 
r^^ards  the  prayer-sticks  of  the  8.  W.  as 
representing  animals  or  human  beings. 
There  are  many  points  in  favor  of  such 
views,  but  it  will  not  do  to  theorize  too 
far  on  the  basis  of  general  resemblances. 
Finally^  it  is  important  to  remark  that 
the  object  of  sacrifice  being  usually  to 
please  a  supernatural  being  oy  acting  in 
accorduice  with  his  supp<^ed  desires,  it 
is  obvious  that  sones,  dances,  feasts,  and 
ceremonies  generally  may  be  employed 
for  the  same  end  and  in  such  cases  prop- 
erly fall  within  the  same  category.  They 
are  viewed  in  this  light  by  the  Indians 
themselves. 

The  method  of  sacrificing  depended 
on  the  nature  of  the  sacrifice  itself  and 
the  bein^  who  was  supposed  to  receive 
it.  Offerings  were  generally  made  to 
sacred  stones  by  laying  the  articles  on  or 
near  them,  insertii^  them  in  crevices,  or 
throwing  them  in  their  direction.  As 
already  noted,  red  paint  was  usuallv 
smeared  upon  objects  considered  sacrea, 
and  Ntlakyapamuk  women  always  paint- 
ed their  faces  red  when  they  went  to 
gather  berries  or  to  dig  roots  on  certain 
mountains,  or  just  before  they  came  in 
sight  of  certain  lakes.  When  mountains 
or  rocks  were  dose  to  some  body  of  water, 
however,  they  might  be  considered, 
as  among  the  Haida,  the  dwellings  of 
subaqueous  beings,  and  sacrifices  were 
then  thrown  into  the  water  in  front  of 
them.  The  Haida  always  placed  on  a 
paddle  the  articles  to  be  sacrificed,  re- 
peated a  prayer  or  request,  and  let  them 
slide  into  the  sea.  Sacrifices  to  more  dis- 
tant beings  or  those  not  so  distinctly  local- 
ized were  put  into  the  fire.  Sometimes, 
as  in  the  case  of  ^e  white  dog  of  the 
Iroquois,  the  human  victim  of  the  Skidi, 
and  a  Moskhopean  deer  sacrifice  men- 
tioned by  Adair,  in  which  the  animal 
was  burned  on  a  fire  of  green  boughs, 
complete  cremation  took  place.  Usu^ly, 
however,  only  part  of  the  animal  or  arti- 
cle was  consumed,  the  rest  being  eaten 
or  otiierwise  employed  or  thrown  awav. 
At  feasts  or  even  ordinary  repasts  a  little 
meat,  fisb*  grease,  etc,  was  often  thrown 
into  the  ftte^  though  sometimes  merely 
on  the  ground.  Among  the  Kiowa  any 
drink-offering,  such  as  water  or  coffee, 
was  poured  out  on  the  ground  as  a  sacri- 
fice to  the  earth,  but  by  the  N.  W.  coast 
tribes  the  same  thing  was  done  for  the 
benefit  of  the  departed.  An  early  mis- 
sionary observes  that  the  Hurons  threw 
toboooo  on  the  red-hot  stones  in  their 


sweat-lodge  when  bathing.  Still  another 
method  of  offering  sacrifices  was  to  place 
them  on  trees  or  poles.  Dogs  were  nung 
on  trees  or  tall  poles  bv  the  central  Al- 
gonquians  and  some  of  the  Plains  tribes, 
and  white  buffalo-skins  were  treated  in 
the  same  manner  by  the  Mandan  and 
by  other  tribes  of  the  northern  plains. 
These  were  offered  to  the  sun,  the  lord 
of  life,  or  to  other  principal  or  celestial 
deity,  but  offerinss  were  made  in  the 
same  manner  to  beings  in  lakes,  rivers, 
and  springs,  except  that  in  such  cases  the 
poles  were  placed  at  the  ed^  of  the  wa- 
ter. One  case  of  sickness  is  recorded  in 
which  three  dogs  were  hung  to  the  door 
of  the  house  as  an  offering  for  recovery. 
Such  sacrifices,  .as  weU  as  those  placed 
upon  rocks  and  other  natural  features, 
were  allowed  to  remain  until  they  rotted 
to  pieces,  though  they  were  sometimes 
plundered  by  foreign  tribes  and  quite 
imiformly  bv  white  people.  In  other 
cases  valuable  objects  were  simply  pre- 
sented or  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time 
and  afterward  removed.  Vessels  or  uten- 
sils so  offered  maj  have  been  regarded 
as  lent  to  the  deity,  but  in  the  case  of 
food  the  idea  was  usuallv  present  that  su- 
pernatural beings  partook  only  of  thespirit 
of  the  food  and  man  could  very  propJerl^ 
devour  its  substance.  Fewkes  states  this 
to  be  the  belief  of  the  Hopi;  and  a 
missionary  to  one  of  the  Eastern  tribes 
remarks  that  during  a  certain  feast  they 
would  ask  their  deity  to  take  food,  yet 
offered  him  nothing.  A  large  number 
of  feasts  among  American  Indian  tribes 
doubtless  had  this  communion  character. 
In  other  cases  the  deity  might  be  fed  by 
placing  food  in  the  mouth  of  a  mask  rep- 
resenting him.  At  most  sacrificial  feasts 
the  food  was  devoured  by  all  alike.  Only 
occasionally  do  we  find  that  function  ap- 
propriated by  shamans,  priests,  or  some 
special  class  of  persons  as  was  so  fre- 
quently the  case  m  the  Old  World.  The 
Natchez,  however,  present  an  example  to 
the  contrary,  food  being  taken  to  the 
temple,  offered  to  the  gods  there,  and 
then  sent  to  the  houses  of  the  chief  and 
his  principal  men.  Tobacco  was  some- 
times offered  loose,  but  oftener  in  a  pipe, 
the  stem  of  the  pipe  being  presented  to 
the  deity^  or  whiffe  of  smoke  directed 
toward  him,  a  common  custom  bein^  to 
offer  it  to  the  four  cardinal  points,  zemth, 
and  nadir,  successiveljr.  Even  without 
any  accompanying  actions  it  was  often 
supposed  tnat  the  spiritual  part  of  to- 
bacco, when  smokea  ceremonially,  was 
wafted  to  the  presence  of  the  gods. 
Powdered  tobacco  was  sometimes  blown 
into  the  air  or  upon  some  sacred  object, 
and  eagle  down  was  treated  in  the  game 
manner.  Not  infrequently  the  sacrifice 
bore  a  symbolic  resemblance  to  the  ob- 
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ject  desired  by  the  person  sacrificing. 
Thus  the  Hupa  offer  dry  incense  root 
upon  a  rock,  near  which  dwells  a  being 
supposed  to  nave  control  of  the  weather, 
when  they  desire  the  rains  to  cease,  but 
incense  root  mixed  with  water  when 
they  wish  the  frosts  to  melt  and  disap- 
pear. In  the  same  way  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
when  animals  of  a  certain  species  are 
scarce,  offer  the  skin  of  such  an  animal 
to  the  moon  in  order  that  the  being  who 
resides  there  may  send  them  more. 

Sacrifices  to  rocks,  rapids,  eddies,  and 
other  natural  features  were  usually  made 
every  time  a  person  passed  them,  and  of- 
ferings at  meals  and  leasts  were  of  course 
governed  by  the  time  these  occurred,  the 
latter  being  often  held  as  the  result  of  a 
dream  or  a  vow.  The  white  dog  feast  of 
the  Iroquois  was  celebrated  five  days  af- 
ter the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon 
following  the  winter  solstice.  The  har- 
vest feast  of  the  Southern  tribes  and  the 
corn-planting  sacrifice  of  the  Quapaw 
were  in  the  same  way  dependent  on  the 
succession  of  the  seasons,  as  was  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  sacrifice  of  the  first  ber- 
ries of  the  season.  Sacrifices  to  the 
thunder-beings  were  naturally  most  com- 
mon during  thunderstorms,  and  periods 
of  want,  war,  or  disease  determined  oth- 
ers. The  Pawnee  and  the  Creeks  sacri- 
ficed part  or  sometimes  the  whole  of  the 
first  buffalo  or  deer  killed  during  both 
their  summer  and  winter  hunts.  The 
first  buffalo  killed  by  a  young  Pawnee 
boy  was  also  offered,  and  a  special  offer- 
ing was  made  in  this  tribe  when  the  first 
thunder  was  heard  in  the  spring  and  it 
was  known  that  winter  was  over.  The 
Skidi  Pawnee  made  their  human  sacri- 
fice "about  corn-planting  time,"  but  it 
was  not  annual.  Accoraing  to  Gushing 
there  was  annually  among  the  Zufii  a 
grand  sacrifice  of  prayer-sticks  by  the 
**Prey  Brotherhooa  Priesthood  of  the 
medical  societies,"  and  at  the  full  moon 
of  each  month  lesser  sacrifices  of  the 
same  kind  by  the  male  members  of  the 
Prey  clans. 

The  objects  for  which  sacrifices  were 
made  were  as  numerous  and  varied  as 
the  desires  of  the  suppliants.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  all  was,  as  usual,  to 
escape  evils  and  secure  benefits.  Natu- 
rally enough,  considering  the  economic 
conditions  among  Indian  tribes,  food  was 
asked  for  most  frequently.  Second  only 
to  this  came  freedom  from  iUness.  Other 
petitions  were  for  good  weather,  the  ces- 
sation of  storms,  a  calm  sea,  rain,  good 
crops  of  com,  increase  of  courage  and 
success  in  war,  hunting,  or  fishing,  assis- 
tance in  passing  rapids  or  dangerous  reefs, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  home  and 
the  family.    A  full  consideration  of  this 

anestion,  however,  comes  rather  under 
tie  head  of  Prayer  (q.  v.). 


As  on  m3rthology  and  prayer,  a  dis- 
cussion of  sacrifice  borders  closely  also 
on  mortuary  customs,  the  shades  of  the 
dead  being  invoked  and  presented  with 
food,  clothing,  etc.,  much  as  in  the  case 
of  higher  powers.  There  are  many  cases 
in  which  supernatural  beings  are  said  to 
have  been  men  originally,  but  a  real  wor- 
ship of  ancestors  as  sucn  appears  to  be 
altogether  absent  in  spite  of  the  almost 
divine  honors  which  were  paid  dead 
chiefe  among  the  Natchez,  in  dealing 
with  tobacco  we  touch  on  the  subject 
of  incense,  which  may  be  defined  as  a 
sacrifice  to  please  the  sense  of  smell  of 
the  deity  just  as  food  pleases  his  palate, 
and  songs,  dances,  and  ceremonies  please 
his  ears  and  eyes.  On  another  side  we  ap- 
proach the  question  of  taboos,  which  are 
nothing  more  or  less  than  prohibitions 
against  doing  certain  things  displeasing 
to  the  gods;  and  we  find  ourselves  even 
concerned  with  confession,  since  among 
the  Eskimo  confession  of  the  transgreB- 
sion  of  a  taboo  secures  immunity  m>m 
its  harmful  consequences.  Consecration 
confronts  us  in  the  Natchez  custom  of 
presenting  seed  to  the  temple  before  plant- 
ing, and  atonement  is  suggested  by  tide 
case  of  the  Iroquois,  who,  having  dreamed 
that  he  had  been  captured  and  oumed  at 
the  stake,  assisted  oy  his  friends  weht 
through  a  mimic  representation  of  burn- 
ing at  the  stake,  but  substituted  a  dog 
for  his  own  person.  Finally,  from  the 
sacrifice,  prayer,  feast,  dance,  and  cere- 
mony designed  to  please,  placate,  and 
secure  the  interest  of  supernatural  beings, 
we  find  ourselves  passing  over  into  tne 
charms,  magic  formulse,  and  observances 
by  which  it  is  believed  that  his  power 
can  be  compelled  almost  indepenaentlv 
of  his  own  volition.  Such  a  transition  is 
indicated  by  the  Lillooet  belief  that  cold 
weather,  snow,  or  rain  may  be  brought 
on  by  burning  the  skin  of  an  animal 
having  control  over  it. 

One  of  the  best  discussions  of  sacrifice 
among  lower  races  generally  is  given  by 
Tylor  (Primitive  Culture,  ii,  376-410). 
Material  regarding  American  tribes  in 
particular  must  be  gathered  from  a  large 
number  of  works,  of  which  the  following 
are  a  few:  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Amer- 
ican Ethnology,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
and  National  Museum;  Contributions  to 
North  American  Ethnology,  ix;  Memoirs 
and  Bulletins  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History;  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Publications  in  American  Archae- 
ology and  Ethnology;  Reports  of  the  Pea- 
body  Museum  of  Harvard  University; 
American  Anthropologist  (old  and  new 
series) ;  Journal  of  American  Folk-lore; 
Reports  of  the  Committee  of  the  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  to  investigate  the  Northwestern 
Tribes  of  Canada,  and  Reports  of  the 
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Ethnological  Survey  of  Canada;  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada; 
Transactions  of  the  Canadian  Institute; 
Jesuit  Relations;  Thwaites,  Early  West- 
em  Travels;  Gatschet,  Creek  5ligration 
L^end,  1884-88;  Adair,  History  of  the 
American  Indians,  1775;  Curtis,  North 
American  Indian,  i-v,  1907-09.    (j.  r.  s. ) 

SaesioL  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfisima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

BaespilL  A  Cftinmashftn  vill^  formerly 
near  ftirfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co. , 
Gal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Sadammo.  Given  by  Jesos  Marfa  (Re- 
lacionf  MS.,  1691)  as  a  svnonym  for 
Apache.  Jesns  Marfa  and  Belisle  (Mar- 
gry,  D^.,  VI,  344, 1886)  evidently  heard 
the  same  name  for  Apache  when  among 
the  Hasinai  of  Texas.  La  Harpe,  how- 
ever, makes  Sadamons  synonvmous  with 
Tayos,  which  would  seem  to  nave  been  a 
Tonkawa  tribe.  Perhaps  it  was  a  general 
term  for  the  hostile  tribes  n.  and  w.  of  the 
Hasinai. 

KJinrmo.-nJegDa  Haria,  op.  dt.  Badawon.— Bel- 
iBle,  op.  dt.  8adam«u.— LA  Harpe,  Jour.  Hist., 
271,188L  BadiriainM.— Riyera,  Duuio,  leg.  2768, 
1736. 

SadaaM.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 

Sadekanaktie.  A  principal  Onondaga 
chief  and  speaker,  first  mentioned  at  a 
council  at  Onondaga,  N.  Y..  Jan.  29, 1690. 
His  name  is  variously  spelled,  and  was 
the  national  council  name.  He  was 
speaker  at  Albany,  Feb.  25, 1693,  and  then 
announced  Gov.  Fletcher's  name  of  Cay- 
enquiragoe,  or  Swift  Arrow.  He  was 
prominent  in  the  councils  of  1698  and 
1699,  and  went  to  Albany  in  1700  through 
fear  of  poisoning.  Colden  thought  his 
lameness  a  convenient  excuse,  but  he  was 
carried  into  a  council  in  1693  by  foor 
men.  Sakoghsinnakichte  (a  fuller  form 
of  the  name)  died  in  1701,  and  at  his  con- 
dolence in  June  another  chief  bearing  the 
same  name  was  nominated.  His  name 
appears  in  many  forms,  including  Ada- 
qnarande,  Adaquaronao,  Aqueendera, 
Aqueendero,  Aquenderonde,  Kaqueen- 
dera,  Kaqueendero,  Sadaganacktie,  Sade- 
ganaktie,  Sadeganastie,  Sadegeenaghtie, 
^tdekanaktie,  Sakoghfionnakichte,  Suda- 
gonachte.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 

Sadekanaktie.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
raicoeeded  another  of  that  name  in  1701, 
and  signed  the  Beaver  land  deed  of  that 
year  and  its  renewal  in  1 726.  In  the  first 
the  name  is  written  Sadeganastie;  in  the 
second.  Sadegeenaghtie,  Wolf  tribe,  his 
totem  being  a  bent  arrow.  He  made  two 
long  speeches  at  Albany  in  Aug.  1710,  when 
he  was  called  Kaquendero,  but  he  was 
not  so  prominent  in  council  as  his  prede- 
cessor nad  been.  (w.  m.  b.  ) 


BaAJagakl-lanai  ( S^ad^ufgal  Wnca ) .  A 
£amily  of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  claim  to  be  descended  from  a  woman 
named  Hehlu-keingans,  along  with  the 
Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl-lanas,  Stawas- 
haidagai,  and  Kaiahl-lanas.  Until  re- 
centlv  they  did  not  stand  verv  high  in  the 
social  scale,  but  owing  to  nis  personal 
popularity  their  chief  in  1901  had  become 
town  chief  of  Masset.  This  famil}r  is  said 
to  have  had  4  unnamed  subdivisions. — 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  275,  1905. 
BahUofwaa  alth  Lennaa.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
8oc.  Can.. sec.  11,125.1896.  Sradarfiiatl  li'aaa.— 
Boas,  Twelfth  Report  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Canada, 
28. 1806 

Saflato.    See  Sabeata, 

Sagadahoc  (Abnaki:  Sangedihok,  'at 
the  river  mouth  or  outflow.* — Gerard). 
A  village  at  the  mouth  of  Kennebec  r.,  in 
SagadfiSkoc  co.,  Me.,  in  1614.  Kendall, 
about  1807,  found  some  Indians  living  at 
St  Francis,  Canada,  who  said  they  had 
formerly  lived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ken- 
nebec They  were  probably  a  part  of  the 
Wewenoc  or  Arosaguntacook. 
Osaafhe'dsraiikiao.--Kendall,  Trav^ni.  144, 1809. 
8iiffadaho«k.— Smith  (1681 )  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  in,  22,  1888.  Zanfhs'daraakiafl.— Kendall, 
op.  oit 

Sagaigiminini  (*lake  people',  from 
saa<&iin  *lake',  ininl  *man').  A  tribe 
wnich  lived  s.  w.  of  Ottawa  r.,  Ontario, 
about  1640. 

BacaghiganiriBlMr  -Jes.  Rel.  for  1646.  34.  1868. 
Baffahicaidrini.^Je8.  Rel.  for  1640.  84.  185& 
Sicalfaniaiiii.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906  (correct 
form).  Bakahiffaiiirioatk.^Jee.  Rel.  for  1648,  62, 
1858. 

BagakomL  The  name  of  a  certai  n  smok- 
ing mixture,  or  substitute  for  tobacco, 
applied  also  to  the  bearberry  bush  (  Arc- 
iogtaphyloB  uvorursi)  or  other  shrubs  the 
leaves  and  bark  of  which  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  The  word,  which  has 
come  into  English  through  Cana^lian 
French,  is  not,  as  some  have  supposed 
(Richardson,  ArcticExped.,  ii,303, 1851), 
a  corruption  of  the  miyd-commis  of  the 
voyageurs  and  coureurs  de  bois  of  the 
N.  W.,  but  is  of  Algonquian  orij^in.  It 
is  derived  from  sagdhomin^  which,  in 
Chippewa  and  closelV  related  dialects, 
signifies  '  smokinj^^-leaf  berry . '  The  form 
sagakomi  occurs  in  Lahontan  (Voy.,  ii, 
53,  1703)  and  other  writers  of  the  early 
years  of  the  18th  century.       (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Sagamite.  A  porridge  of  boiled  com, 
a  favorite  dish  of  the  eany  settlers,  derived 
from  the  Indians.  The  word  occurs  early 
in  Canadian  French,  being  found  in  8a- 
gard-Th^odat  (1632),  and  survives  still 
in  Louisiana,  whither  it  was  carried  from 
New  France.  AsCuoq  (Lex.  Algonq.,15, 
1886)  points  out,  the  term  never  meant 
*soup*  or  'porridge'  in  the  language  from 
which  it  was  taken.  The  word  klsaga- 
mite  signifies  in  Ninissing,  Chippewa, 
and  closely  related  Algonquian  dialects, 
*  the  broth  (agami)  is  hot'  (ki^qamiiev\  *  it 
is  a  hot  liquid ' — Baraga) .    In  English  the 
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1  the  Stustas  as  to  be  usually 
among  the  Stustas  families. 
I  was  Kung,  at  the  entrance  of 
lx)r.  A  subdivision  was  called 
— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  275, 

«.— Swanton,  op.  cit.  Sak'li'nM.— 
]  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  22,  1898. 
lu.— Harrison  in  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 

.io  (probably  *  place  of  the  sa- 

riant  cactus).    A  Tarahumare 

lear  San  Francisco  de  Borja, 

rict  of  Iturbide,  Chihuahua, 

rozco  y  Berra,  Geog. ,  323, 1864; 

stadode  Chihuahua,  1904. 

(French  corruption  of  Sdgi" 

r- mouth/   variously   spelled 

naUf  and  saguina. — Gerard. 

).     A   group   of    Nascapee 

ved  on  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec. 

•h  map  (1616)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 

Saqnenets.— French  writer  In  Me. 

VI,  212, 1859. 

ai  (SaguV  gtiAnd^-ij  'GitAus 

inlet').     A  family  of  the 

f  the  Haida.    Thev  origi- 

)ne  family  with  the  l)jahui- 

parated  from  them  on  ac- 

'  internal  differences  and 

t  inlet;  hence  their  name. 

half  of  the  town  of  Ka- 

^  Masset.    A  part  of  them 

lagwuns. —Swanton,  Cont. 

van  ton,  op.  cit.  Saqrui'  ryit'- 
h  Rep.  N.  W.  TribCH  Can..  23, 
— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 

li  (Sagulkun  Inagd^-i,  *  up 
vn  people  * ) .  A  brancn 
V  called  Kunalanas,  l)e- 
iaven  clan.— Swanton, 

1905. 
'mer  village,  preauma- 

•nnected  with  Dolores 

•  iscx),  Cal.— Taylor  in 

18,  1861. 

rhtton.    See  Sayengfue- 

xaf'idAga-i^  *  people 
Tound').  Asubdivi- 
haidagai,  a  family  of 
Haida,  so  called  from 
'  )und  on  which  their 
iiton,   Cont.   Haida, 

See  Sequidongquee. 
Salish    division    on 
the  s.  end  of  Puget 
e  confused  with  the 

".  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th 

I  heh-wamish.— U.S.  Ind. 

imish.— Gibbs  quoted  by 

"1.,  1,241,  1877.    Bahhih- 

'265, 1857.    Say-hah-ma- 

'V,600.18W.    8ay- 

"  Rep.,  170. 1852. 

Doc.  52,  3lst 

-iah.— DeUar- 
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word  occurs  also  as  sagamiby,  as  in  Lewis 
andClark(Trav.,iii,2,1817).  (a.f.c.) 

Sagamore.  A  corraptioii  of  tang'mcf^y 
the  Abnaki  name  for  the  chief  or  ruler 
of  a  tribe,  the  dignity  of  which  was  elec- 
tive, the  choice  usually  failing  on  an  in- 
dividual who  was  at  the  head  of  a  promi- 
nent clan.  Other  spellings  are  sagomoh 
(Rosier,  1603),  sogamOj  sagomOf  9<igamo, 
and  sagammir,  (2)  A  term  applied  by 
early  writers  to  the  lesser  sachems  among 
the  Massachuset  Indians.  Josselyn  uses 
the  word  sagamorship  (of  which  he  ap- 
parently was  the  author)  as  a  synonym 
for  sachemship.  See  Chiefs^  Government^ 
Sachem,  (w.  r.  o.) 

SagangnBili  {S^agd^flusUt).  A  family 
belonffjng  to  the  Baven  clan  of  the  Haida. 
They  liv«i  at  one  time  in  Naden  harbor, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  and  are 
said  to  have  been  related  to  the  Skidao- 
kao.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271,  1905. 
ftohignnriurili— Harrison  in  Proc.  Hoy.  Soc.  Can., 
1^71895.  8f  ifa'nffnlai.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 1898. 

Sagariisa.    See  Saharissa. 

Ssffaunaih  ( *  Englishman ' ) .  A  mixed- 
blood  Potawatomi  chief,  better  known 
as  Billy  Caldwell,  bom  in  Canada  about 
1780.  'His  father,  according  to  report, 
was  an  Irish  officer  in  the  Bntish  service, 
and  his  mother  a  Potawatomi.  Sagau- 
nash  was  educated  in  Boman  Catholic 
schools,  learned  to  write  English  and 
French  with  facility,  and  was  master  of 
several  Indian  dialects.  From  1807  to 
the  battle  of  the  Thames  in  Oct.  1813, 
he  was  in  the  British  interest  and  was 
intimately  associated  with  Tecumseh, 
whose  secretary  he  is  said  to  have  been. 
After  the  battle  referred  to  he  transferred 
his  idlegiance  to  the  United  States,  estab- 
lishing his  residence  at  Chicago  in  1820. 
In  1826  he  held  the  office  of  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  during  the  Winnebago  excite- 
ment of  1827  was,  with  Shabonee,  of  great 
service  to  the  Americans.  Ills  wife  was 
a  daughter  of  Neescotnemeg.  Sagaunash 
died  at  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  Sept.  28, 
1841,  aged  about  60  years.  (c.  t.  ) 

Sagavok.  A  Netchilirmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Boothia  penin.,  s.  of  Felix  harbor. 
8«iaToq— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 
Bhac-a-Toke.— Rose,  Second  Voy..  824, 1835. 

Sagawamiok.  (Chippewa:  Shdpawd- 
mika^  'there  is  a  long  shallow  place  in  the 
lake*:  probably  a  contraction  of  Shdga- 
wdmikang,  *at  the  long  shallow  place  in 
the  lake.' — Gerard).  The  principal  vil- 
la^ of  the  Misisagaikaniwininiwak,  or 
MiUe  Lac  band  of  Chippewa,  numbering 
about  300  persons,  situated  on  the  s.  shore 
of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  and  during  the  month 
of  May  1900,  consisting  of  about  30  mat- 
covered  wigwams.  The  village  occupies 
the  site  of  an  ancient  settlement  of  the 
Mdewakanton  (q.  v.),  who  occupied  the 
country  until  they  were  driven  southward 


by  the  Chippewa,  probably  about  the 
middle  of  the  18th  oenturv.  Near  the 
village  is  a  group  of  more  than  60  burial 
mounds,  which,  together  with  fragments 
of  pottery  and  implements  of  stone  and 
copper  found  upon  the  surface,  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Chippewa  to  have  been  of 
Mdewakanton  origin.  The  Chippewa  at 
the  present  time  utilize  these  mounds  as 
burial  places  for  their  own  dead,  and  on 
the  top  and  sides  of  one  were  13  ancient 

Ees.     Deeply  worn  trails  lead  from 
wamick  toward  the  b.,  s.,  and  w., 
the  indications  are  that  the  site  has 
long  been  occupied.  (d.  i.  b.) 

Sft-gft-wah-miok.— BuHhnell  in  Science,  406,  Sept. 
28,1904. 

Bagdlet  A  Danish  station  and  Eskimo 
village  on  an  island  off  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Greenland,  lat.  60°  15^— Meddelelser  om 
Gr5nland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Sagdlirmiut.  An  exceedingly  primi- 
tive Eskimo  tribe,  having  had  little  inter- 
course with  neighboring  people,  formerly 
inhabiting  Southampton  id.  and  the 
islands  of  Fox  basin  (Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  444,  451,  1888).  In  1900  they 
were  estimated  to  number  about  300,  but 
owing  to  the  establishment  of  a  whaling 
station  on  their  island  soon  afterward 
and  the  introduction  of  outside  natives 
with  modem  guns  and  superior  appli- 
ances* by  which  the  food  supply  of  the 
islanders  was  quickly  destroyed,  the  Sag- 
dlirmiut  became  extinct  by  the  spring 
of  1903  (Boas  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  746, 
1904). 
B6ftd-l«Mn«-oo.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  260, 464, 1824. 

Sagem.    See  Sachem, 

Sagenonmat.  A  tribe  of  California,  ap- 
parently of  the  central  portion,  and  prob- 
ably about  San  Joaquin  r.  It  belonged 
either  to  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  or  to 
the  Moquelumnan  family. 
B«ff»-nom-BM.— Johnston  in  &3n.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  20.  1852.  Safft-nom-nia.— Ryer  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sem.,  199. 1853. 

Sagewenenewak  (contr.  and  abbrev.  of 
Chippewa  Sdginavfininlwak^  'people  of 
the  river-mouth.* — Gerard.  See  Sa^ 
naw),  A  Chippewa  division  living  at 
the  mouth  of  Ked  r.,  Manitoba. 
Slgi  Wenenewak.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R., 
II.  153.  1824.  Bigitow&winiaiwfc*— Wm.  Jone«, 
infn,  1906  (correct  name). 

Saghwareeia.  A  Tuscarora  chief.  Con- 
rad Weiser  placed  him  in  his  list  of  influ- 
ential men  in  1752,  stvling  him  **the 
wisest  and  best  Daniel,*^  and  calling  him 
Achsaquareesory.  He  was  at  Ganatisgoa 
in  the  same  year,  and  in  1753  appeared 
in  Pennsylvania.  In  1755  he  was  styled 
Segwarusa,  chief  of  the  Tuscarora;  in 
the  following  year  as  Sequareesa — ^the 
most  frequent  form.  He  had  a  confer- 
ence with  Sir  William  Johnson  at  Oneida 
lake  in  1761,  was  at  Onondaga  in  the 
same  year,  and  signed  the  Ft  Stanwix 
treaty  in  1768.    Zeisberger  called  him 
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Sheqoallisere  in  1752.  Several  chiefs 
bore  the  same  name.  Cf.  Sakarisaa, 
Sequareesere,  (w.  m.  b.) 

8afi  ( *  bear ' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 
8afC§C-8peck,YocUIndfi..70.1906.    8M<tah£— 
OatBchet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  70, 1885  (-  'bear 
geoa'). 

Sagin.  A  Costanoan  yillage  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  8anta  Cruz  mission, 
CaL— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  5, 1860. 

Baginaw  (Sdginaway  'mouth  of  a 
river.*  —  Grerard.  Cf.  Saguenay).  A 
former  villa^^e  situated  near  the  present 
Saginaw,  Mich.  It  was  first  occupied  by 
the  Sauk,  and  when  deserted  bv  that  tribe 
it  was  settled  by  a  band  of  Ottawa  and 
Chippewa,  known  as  Saginaw,  who  con- 
tinued to  reside  there  until  1837,  when 
they  removed  beyond  the  Mississippi. 
The  term  was  also  officially  employea  to 
designate  all  the  Chippewa  of  eastern 
lower  Michigan  from  Thunder  bay  south- 
Wttfd.  (j.  M.) 

OMfinmc.—Kelton.  Ft.  Mackinac.  9, 1884  (Chlp- 
ewa name).   Oti^aair^— Wm. Jones,  Inf n,  1906. 


Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  29S,  note, 
1856.  ft«aiiaw».— Detroit  treaty  (1837)  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.,  248.1873.  Bafi]ia.-^roghan  (1765)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vil,  784, 1856.  Bi|^aiiif.— 
Wm.  Jones,  inf n,  1906  (correct form).  Saginaw.— 
Detroit  treaty  (1865)  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  ©471878. 
Safoina.— Detroit  treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  8t.  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I,  747. 1832.  flafniwam.— Doc,  of  1747  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  x,  119,  1868.  Baffuiaaa.— 
Denonville  (1686),  ibid.,  ix, 295, 1856.  Safuiaaa.— 
Doc.  of  1747.  ibid.,  x,  128.  1868.  BaUauui.— 
Denonville  (1688i,  ibid.,  ix,  878, 1866.  Sakiaam.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  88, 1698.  Bakiaaa.— Doc. 
of  1696  in  N. Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  604, 1866.  Baki- 
aaac.— Frontenac  (1690),  ibid.,  450.  Baqoiaam.— 
Memoir  of  1718.  ibid..  888.  Baqoiaaa.— Denonrille 
(1686).  ibid.,  298.  Ban-ge-Boac.— Tanner,  Narr,. 
30. 1830.     Baw-ffa-nong.— Ibid.,  239. 

Bap^taoai^ama.  An  Algonkin  tribe  or 
band  living  in  1640  s.  w.  of  Ottawa  r.  in 
Ontario  (Jes.  Rel.  1640,  34, 1868).  They 
were  possibly  the  same  as  the  Sinago. 

Sai^onaquade  (*he  angers  them'),  com- 
monly known  as  Albert  Cusick.  A  de- 
scendfant  of  the  Tnscarora  chief  Nicholas 
Cosick,  but  an  Onondaga  by  mother- 
right  He  was  bom  on  the  Tnscarora 
res.,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  25,  1846,  and  lost  his 
chiefship  through  being  a  Christian.  He 
has  aided  various  workers  in  linguistics 
and  folk-lore,  and  Horatio  Hale  esteemed 
him  highly.  He  was  ordained  deacon  bv 
Bishop  Huntington,  Oct  1, 1891,  and  still 
lives  (1909)  on  the  Onondaga  res.,  N.  Y., 
where  he  is  influential  for  good.  His 
notes  on  Indian  life  are  of  high  value  to 
ethnology.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Bagoqnas.  A  Massachuset  village  s.  of 
Cohasset,  Norfolk  oo.,  Mass.,  in  1614. — 
Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
a.,  VI,  97,  1837. 

Baflraa-lanat  (Sa^pua  Id^nas,  'people  of 
the  town  up  tiie  inlet  M.  A  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haioa.  The  inlet  re- 
ferred to  in  their  name  is  probably  Virago 
«L  or  Naden  harbor.  They  are  said  to 
have  branched  off  from  the  Tohlka-gitu- 
ud,  bat  were  afterward  so  closely  asso- 


ciated with  the  Stustas  as  to  be  usually 
regarded  among  the  Stustas  families. 
Their  town  was  Kung,  at  the  entrance  of 
Naden  harbor.  A  subdivision  was  called 
Dotuskustl. — Swan  ton,  Cont  Haida,  275, 
1905. 

Ba'fua  li'Bas.~8wanton,  op.  cit.  Bak'li'aas.— 
Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  22,  1896. 
Bhifwau  Leaaas.— Harrison  in  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  124. 1895. 

Safrnariehio  (probably  '  place  of  the  sa- 
guaro,'  or  giant  cactus).  A  Tarahumare 
settlement  near  San  Francisco  de  Borja, 
in  the  district  of  Iturbide,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. ,  323, 1864; 
Censo  del  Estado'de  Chihuahua,  1904. 

Saguenay  (French  corruption  of  Sdgi" 
nawa,  *  river-mouth,'  vanously  spelled 
moinay  $aguxnau,  and  saguina. — Gerard. 
Cf.  Saginaw).  A  croup  of  Nascapee 
bands  that  lived  on  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec. 
Bagnaaay.— Dutch  map  (1616)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  I,  1856.  Baqueaats.— French  writer  in  Me. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  212,  18,59. 

Sagni-gitunai  (SaguV  gitAna'-iy  *GitAns 
living  up  the  inlet  M.  A  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  They  origi- 
nally formed  one  familv  with  the  Djahui- 
gidnai,  but  separated  from  them  on  ac- 
count of  some  internal  differences  and 
settled  in  Masset  inlet;  hence  their  name. 
They  occupied  half  of  the  town  of  Ka- 
yang,  iust  above  Masset  A  part  of  them 
was  called  Kialdagwuns. — Swanton,  Cont 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Baffoi'  fttAni'-i.— Swanton,  op.  cit.  Baqgui'  cyif - 
iaai'.— Boan.  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  23, 
1898.  8hafwikitoB0.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  II,  125,  1895. 

Sagniknn-lnagai  (Saguikun  Inaga^-i,  'up 
the  inlet  point-town  people ' ) .  A  brancn 
of  a  Haida  family  called  Kunalanas,  be- 
longing to  the  Raven  clan.— Swanton, 
Cont  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Sagnnte.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connecte<l  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Sagwaycangwalaghtton.  See  Sayenqut' 
naghta, 

Ba-haidagai  (Sa  xaf-idAga-i^  *  people 
living  on  the  high  ground  * ).  A  subdivi- 
sion of  the  Stawas-haidagai,  a  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida,  so  called  from 
the  nature  of  the  ground  on  which  their 
houses  stood. — Swanton,  Cont  Haida, 
273,  1905. 

Baheoqidandonqai.    See  Sequidongquee. 

Bahewamish.  A  Salish  division  on 
Hammersly  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of  I*uget 
sd.,  Wash.  Not  to  be  confused  with  tne 
Sawamish. 


ii.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  84th 
Cong. ,  3d  sesw. .  45, 1857.  Ba-heh-wami»h.— U.  S.  Ind. 
Treaties,  561, 1873.  Sahawamish. — ii\h\y»  quoted  by 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  2-11,  1877.  Bahhih- 
with.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  Irt-V..  265,  1»")7.  Bay-hah-ma- 
mi«h.— Sch(X)lcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  600. 1854.  Bay- 
hay-ina-mi«h.— SlarliriK  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170. 1852. 
Bayhaynamith.— Lune  in  Sen.  Ex.  IHx;.  52,  31st 
CoDg.,  1st  sess.,  173. 1850.    Bayhaywamish.— DeHar- 
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ley  auoted  by  Schoolcraft,  op.  dt,  v,  700, 1856. 
Be-henwa-mlBh.— Tolmie  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  434, 1855. 

Sahldungknn  ( ^a/idAfi  hm) .  A  former 
town  of  the  Sagui-gitunai  family  of  the 
Haida,  on  the  w.  side  of  Yagun  r.,  at  its 
mouth.— S wanton,  CJont  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Sahtmkwn  (SSa/l^;^;.ih<;u).  An  Okina- 
gan  band  in  Washington. —-Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  413,  1855. 

Sahuaripa  ('at  the  [place  of  the]  sa- 
guaro,'  refemng  to  the  Cereus  ^i^rUeus). 
A  former  Jova  pueblo,  containing  also 
some  Opata  and  £udeve,  situated  on  an 
E.  branch  of  Yaqui  r. ,  lat  29**  3(K,  Ion.  109**, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1627.  Fop. 
682  in  1678;  150  in  1730.  The  mhab- 
itants,  also  called  Sahuaripa,  probably 
spoke  a  language  slightly  aiffenng  from 
Opata  proper.  Sahuaripa  is  now  a  civil- 
ized community  of  nearly  3,000  inhabi- 
tants. 

Baguaripa.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doo.  Hist.  Max.,  4th 
g.,  Ill,  342, 1857.  Bahoaripa.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted 
bv  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  518, 1884.  Bama- 
ripa.— Zapata,  op.  cit. ,  341  ( misprin  t ) .   Banta  Haiia 


ripa.— CatAlogo  (1668)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Hex.  Stat^i,245, 1884. 

Saia.  The  name  which  the  Hupa  em- 
ploy, when  speaking  to  white  people,  to 
designate  the  Athapascans  to  the  s.  of 
themselves,  on  Mad  r.  and  the  tributaries 
of  Eel  r.,  Cal.  Through  misunderstand- 
ing this  name  was  given  these  people 
when  they  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
military  in  1862  and  removed  to  a  reser- 
vation on  Smith  r.,  in  what  is  now  Del 
Norte  CO.,  where  some  of  them  remained 
until  that  reservation  was  abandoned  in 
1868.  They  were  then  removed  to  Hupa 
valley,  where,  ill-treated  by  the  Hupa, 
they  eked  out  a  pitiful  existence  for  10 
years,  finally  drifting  back  to  their  old 
neighborhood.  They  closely  resembled 
the  Wailaki  in  language  and  customs. 
Spalding  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  82,  1870)  gave 
their  population  as  27  men  and  46  women. 
In  1.877  they  were  nearly  extinct  They 
were  once  among  the  bravest  of  the  Cah- 
fornia  Indians.  (p.  b.  g.  ) 

Hoan'-kakhl.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
124.  1877  (Wailaki  name).  Sai'-a«.— Ibid.,  122. 
Siaht.— Qibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  189, 
1853.  Bians.— Ibid.  Biawi.— Spalding  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  82, 1870.  8-yan.— Stevens  In  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  1^,  1867. 

Saikes.    A  Takulli  village,  probably  of 
the  Tatshiautin,  s.  of  Nechaco  r.,  Brit. 
Col.,  about  lat  63°  55^  n..  Ion.  124"  w. 
Sai'kM.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109, 
1892.    Sy-otts.— Harmon,  Jour.,  202, 1820. 

Sailnpinn.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Cow- 
ichan  agency,  Brit  Col. ;  pop.  69  in  1896, 
including  the  Puntlateh  and  Comox,  but 
no  longer  separately  enumerated. 

Pail-uk-nm.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1894,  278, 1895.  Sailk- 
>un.— Ibid..  1884,  188,  1885.  Bail-up-sun.— Ibid., 
1895,  360. 1896. 


Saint  For  additional  saint  names,  see 
the  Synonymy  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

Saint  Andre.  A  dej^ndency  of  the  Mis- 
sion des  Ap6tres  which  was  founded  in 
1640  and  abandoned  in  the  following  year; 
situated  in  one  of  the  9  towns  of  the  Tion- 
ontati,  an  Iroquoian  tribe  inhabiting  the 
hill  country  s.  and  s.  w.  of  Nottawasaga 
bay,  in  Grey,  Bruce,  and  Huron  counties, 
Ontario.  The  only  known  reference  to 
this  mission  is  given  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1640,  95,  ed.  1858. 

Saint  Anne.  A  Malecite  mission  In  1760 
on  an  island  in  St  John  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Frederickton,  N.  B.— Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  154,  1855. 

Saint  Antoine.  A  Huron  village  in  1640, 
and  one  of  the  dependencies  of  Mission  de 
la  Conception,  established  among  the  Bear 
tribe;  Situated  probably  in  Siracoe  co., 
Ontario  ( Jes.  Rel.  1640,  78, 1858}.  Noth- 
ing is  known  of  its  history  or  ot  its  exact 
position.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

Saint  Angiistine.  A  Nascapee  and  Mon- 
tagnais  station  at  the  mouth  of  St  Au- 
gustine r.,  on  the  n.  shore  of  St  Lawrence 
gulf,  Quebec. 

Sainte  Eliiabetk.    An  Algonquian  vil- 
lage among  the  Hurons  in  Ontario  in  the 
17th  century. 
Sainote  Elisabeth.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  90, 1858. 

Saint  Franeis.  A  Catholic  mission  vil- 
lage, occupied  principally  by  Abnaki,  on 
St  Francis  r.,  near  Pierreville,  Yamaska 
district,  Quebec.  After  the  removal  of 
the  Christian  Indians  hither  from  Chau- 
diere  r.  they  received  constant  accessions 
from  the  Abnaki  and  Pennacookj  especi- 
ally the  former,  who  had  been  dnven  out 
of  New  England  by  the  advance  of  the 
English  settlements.  After  the  death  of 
r^re  Rasles  in  1724  the  greater  part  of  the 
Abnaki  fled  to  St  Francis,  whicn  thus  be- 
came an  Abnaki  village.  The  Arosagun- 
tacook  acquired  the  leading  position,  and 
their  dialect  is  that  now  used  in  the 
village.  At  the  banning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  in  1754  a  large  number 
of  the  hostile  Scaticook  joined  the  settle- 
ment As  the  St  Francis  Indians  had 
been  driven  from  their  homes,  they  retali- 
ated upon  the  New  England  settlers  at 
every  opportunity  and  soon  became  noted 
as  the  bitterest  enemies  of  the  English 
colonies.  In  1759  a  force  was  organized 
and  sent  under  Maj.  Rogers  against  the 
village,  which  then  contuned  about  700 
inhabitants.  St  Francis  was  surprised 
and  burned,  200  of  the  Indians — men. 
women,  and  children — ^beinff  killed,  and 
the  remainder  scattered.  These  after- 
ward returned,  and  the  village  was  re- 
built, but  the  fall  of  the  French  power  in 
America  put  an  end  to  further  hostility  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians.  A  numl)er  of 
them  joined  the  British  forces  in  the 
Revolution,  and  again  in  the  War  of  1812, 
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They  numbered  360  in  1821,  387  in  1858, 
335  m  1908,  and  293  in  1909.  They  still 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  nunt- 
ing,  as  well  as  in  making  and  selling 
baskets,  moccasins,  and  other  Indian 
wsrea.    See  MiagUms,  (j.  m.  ) 

AUgtotefok.— J.  D.  Prinoe,  Infn,  1906  (proiient 
Alm&ki  name) .  Axsikaatokok.— Ibid,  (old Abnakl 
name).  VaMaSakuBlflil— Basles  (1691).  Abnaki 
Diet.,  458, 1888  ('where  fish  is  dried  by  smoke': 
Abnaki  name).  Baiat-Fran^aic.— Kendall,  Tray., 
u.  63. 1809.  8.  TnsAaU  de  Balaa—Le  Sueur  (1784) 
quoted  byKendalUbid.,  294.  8t  TnuMia.-^hau- 
Tignerle  a736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist.,  ix,  1062, 
1856.  8t.>TajMUde8alM.— 8hea,Cath.  MiaB.,142, 
1856.  St.  Traaeoi.— Clinton  (1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
OoL  Hist..  Tl,  281,1866.  St.  Yraa^ola.—Albany 
conf.  (1724).  ibid.,  v.  718. 1866.  Saiat  Yraafois  du 
LM.^e8.  Bel.,  Lxzi.  811.  1901.  Skeasowthnero- 
BflB.— Caoq..  Lex..  165,  1882  (people  at  8t  Fran- 
cis.' from  iktMowah^  a  oormptaon  of  8t  Franyois, 
ne '  at ' ,  ronan  *  people' :  Canghnawaga  name) .  Za 
PUsaa.--Wzokbilain  quoted  by  PiUinff.  Bibl. 
Algonq.  Lang.,  689,  1891  (Abnaki  pronunciation 
of  "St.  Francis"). 

Saint  Franeis.  A  mission  village  founded 
in  1683  by  some  Algonkin  and  Montagnais 
converts  from  Sillery  at  the  falls  of  Cnao- 
diere  r.,  Beauce  district,  Quebec.  They 
were  soon  joined  by  the  remaining  inhab- 
itants of  Sillery,  which  was  then  aban- 
doned. In  1700  they  removed  to  the  new 
village. 
St  fnji9ois  da  Sales.— Jes.  Rel..  Lxm,  128. 1901. 

Saint  Franeif.  A  Menominee  mission 
established  in  1844  on  Wolf  r.  or  L.  Poy- 
fBLn,  Winnebago  CO.,  Wis.,  and  abandoned 
m  1852  on  the  removal  of  the  tribe  to  a 
reservation  in  Shawano  co.,  where  the 
new  mission  of  St  Michael  was  established. 

Saint  Franoif  Zavier.  A  French  Cath- 
olic mission  established  by  Bruyas  in  1667 
at  the  Oneida  village  of  Ganowarohare. 

Saint  Franoif  Zavier.  A  Jesuit  mission' 
established  by  Allouez  in  1669  at  a  village 
of  Miami  and  Mascoutens  on  Fox  r. ,  Wis. , 
near  De  Pere,  Brown  co.,  where  theMas- 
ooatens  had  a  village  a  few  m.  from  Green 
bay.  Among  the  Indians  attached  to  it 
were  Miami,  Mascoutens,  Illinois,  Kicka- 
poo,  Sauk,  Foxes,  Potawatomi,  and  Win- 
nelM^i^o. 

Saint  Franoif  Zavier.  A  former  mission, 
established  in  1852  among  the  Chippewa 
on  Mille  Lacs,  Aitkin  co.,  Minn. 
Masaootaas.— Shea,  Cath.  Mim.,  872, 1866. 

Saint  Qeorge.  An  Aleut  village  on  St 
George  id.,  Pribilof  group,  Alaska.  The 
inhabitants,  who  tend  the  fur  seals,  were 
brought  originally  from  Atka  and  Una- 
laska.  Pop.  88  in  1880.  92  in  1890.  See 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  23, 1884. 

Saint  Helena.  A  lai^ge  island  off  the 
coast  of  Beaufort  co.,  S.  C,  taking  its 
name  from  the  Spanish  post  of  Santa 
Elena  established  there  by  Menendez  in 
1566.  The  Indians  were  among  those 
known  collectively  as  Cusabo  (q.  v. ),  and 
were  probably  of  the  Muskhogean  stock. 
In  1684  ''the  queen  of  St  Helena"  made 
sale  of  lands  to  the  English.        ( j.  m.  ) 

Saint  Ignaee.  A  Huron  mission  estab- 
lished by  Blarquette  in  1670  on  Mackinac 


id.,  Mich.,  but  which  was  removed  soon 
after  to  Pt  Ignaee,  on  the  mainland  to  the  n. 
St.  IfBativs.>«hea,  Cath.  Miss..  864. 1866. 

Saint  Jaoqnee.  A  Jesuit  mission  estab- 
lished about  1670  among  the  Mascoutens, 
Illinois.  Kickapoo,  Miami,  and  Wea, 
about  the  site  of  Berlin,  Wis. 
Saiat  JaoqoM.— Ijambenrille  (1678)  in  Jee.  Rel., 
Lvm,  21, 1899. 

Saint  Jaoqnes.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tionontati  (q.  v. )  in  Ontario. 

SaiaetlaequM.— Jes.  Bel.  1640,  96. 1868. 

Saint  Jaoqnes  et  Saint  Philippe.  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Tionontati  (q.  v. )  in  Ontario 
in  1640. 

saiast  laeqaes  et  ssiaot  PhiUppe.-^es.  Rel.  1640, 
96  868. 

Saint  Jean.  The  chief  town  of  the  Wolf 
clan  or  phratry  of  the  Tionontati  in  1649, 
in  which  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  main- 
tmned  a  mission  for  some  years;  situated 

Srobably  in  the  hill  countiy  of  Bruce  co., 
Ontario,  on  the  b.  frontier  of  the  Tionon- 
tati territory,  fronting  their  enemies,  the 
Iroquois.  According  to  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1650  (p.  8,  ed.  1858)  this  town 
contained  500  or  600  families,  which,  fol- 
lowing the  rate  of  7}  to  8  persons  to  a  fam- 
ily (ibid.,  p.  3),  would  give  a  total  popula- 
tion of  3,750  to  4,800,  apparently  a  rather 
high  estimate.  In  Nov.  1649  the  Jesuit 
faUiers  then  resident  on  Christian  id., 
Georgian  bay,  Canada,  learned  from  two 
Huron  converts  who  had  just  escaoed 
from  a  band  of  300  Iroouois  warriors  that 
the  enemy  was  undecided  whether  to  at- 
tack the  Tionontati  or  the  Jesuit  Others 
and  their  converts  on  the  island.  This 
information  was  conveyed  to  the  Tionon- 
tati, who  received  the  news  with  joy,  for. 
exulting  in  their  prowess,  they  regarded 
the  hostile  troop  as  alreadv  conquered. 
Having  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Iroquois 
for  some  days,  the  Tionontati,  and  espe- 
cially the  men  of  St  Jean,  resolved,  on 
Dec.  5,  to  go  against  the  enemy  lest  they 
escape;  but  the  Iroquois  having  learned 
from  two  captives  the  practically  defense- 
less condition  of  St  Jean,  hastened  to  at- 
tack it  before  the  return  of  its  warriors, 
whom  they  had  failed  to  meet.  On  Dec. 
7  they  appeared  before  the  town,  set  fire 
to  the  bEU*k  cabins,  and  slaughtered  the 
defenseless  inhabitants.  According  to  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1650,  Father  Gamier 
refused  to  attempt  to  escape,  but  ran 
everywhere  to  give  absolution  to  the 
Christians  he  met,  and  to  seek  in  the 
burning  cabins  the  children,  the  sick, 
and  the  neophytes,  whom  he  baptized. 
While  thus  engaged  he  was  shot  twice, 
and  later  his  skull  was  crushed  b}; 
hatchet  blows.  In  the  R^cit  d'un  Ami 
de  PAbb^  de  Gallin^e  (Margiy,  D^c,  i, 
366,  1875)  it  is  said  that  before  being 
killed.  Father  Gamier  shot  3  Iroquois 
with  a  gun.  Two  days  later  the  Tionon- 
tati warriors  returned  to  find  their  town 
in  ashes,  and  the  mutilated  l)odie8  of 
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their  people.  This  disaster  caused  them 
to  abandon  their  country.     ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Saint  Jean  Baptiate.    A  mission  in  On- 
tario about  1640,  visited  by  the  Hurons 
and  Totontaratonhronon. 
8.  lean  Baptiite.^Jes.  Rel.  1640.  90.  1858. 

Saint  Joachim.    A  mission  village  among 
the  Hurons  in  Ontario  in  16^. 
S.  loM^.^Jes.  Bel.  1640,  90. 1858. 

Saint  Joieph.  A  Cayuga  mission  estab- 
lished in  New  York  by  the  French  in 
leeS.—Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  261,  1856. 

Saint  Joieph.  A  Potawatomi  mission 
established  by  Allouez  about  1688  on  St 
Joseph  r.,  near  the  s.  end  of  L.  Michi- 
gan. The  mission  and  the  river  gave  rise 
to  the  designation  "Saint  Joseph  In- 
dians," and  "Potawatomis  of  St  Jo- 
seph's." See Shea,Cath.  Mias.,  375, 1855; 
Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
VII,  786,  1856. 

Saint  Mark.  A  mission  established  by 
Allouez  about  1670  among  the  Foxes  of 
Wolf  r.,  Wis.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  365, 
1855.     . 

Saint  Mary.  A  former  Potawatomi 
mission  and  village  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Kansas  r. ,  in  Pottawatomie  co.  Kan.  The 
mission  was  established  by  the  Jesuits  on 
Pottawatomie  cr.,  Miami  co.,  in  1838,  but 
was  removed  to  Linn  co.  in  the  following 
year,  thence  in  1847-48  to  its  final  site. 
Under  the  act  of  Nov.  15,  1861,  320  acres 
of  land,  including  the  church,  schools, 
and  fielas,  were  set  apart  for  the  mission's 
use.  It  continued  to  be  a  mission  school 
until  1869. 

Saint  Michael.  A  town  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  s.  coast  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska,  where  the  Russians  in  1833  estab- 
lished a  stockaded  post  Pop.  109  in  1880, 
101  in  1890. 

Mioh^OTiki  Eedoabt.— Dall,  Alaska.  9. 1870.  Re- 
doubt St.  Michael.— Baker,  Oeog.  Dist  Alaska, 
548. 1906. 

Saint  Michael.  A  Jesuit  mission  exist- 
ing in  1658  at  a  Potawatomi  village  in  s. 
Wisconsin,  containing  about  3,000  inhab- 
itants, including  about  500  fugitive  Tio- 
nontati. 
Baint-Miehel.^Jes.  Rel.  1658.  21, 1858. 

Saint  Michael.  A  Menominee  mission 
established  in  1852  on  Shawano  lake, 
Shawano  co..  Wis.,  on  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  from  Poygan  lake.— Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  393,  1855.     See  Saint  Francis, 

Saint  Michaelf .  A  PVanciscan  mission 
among  the  Navaho  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of 
Arizona,  just  s.  of  the  Navaho  res.  line, 
about  3  m.  w.  of  the  New  Mexico  boun- 
dary, and  27  m.  n.  w.  of  Gallup,  N.  Mex. 
It  IS  situated  in  a  well-watered  valley 
called  t''  the  Navaho  Tsohotso  (*  large 
meadow'^),  and  by  the  early  Spaniards 
Cienega  Amarilla  (* yellow  swamp',  or 
*  yellow  meadow'),  probably  on  account 
of  the  numerous  yellow  flowers  that 
flourish  there  toward  the  end  of  sum- 
mer.   The  mission  had  its  inception  in 


1896,  when  the  site  was  purchased  for 
$3,000  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  A.  Stephan, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Indian 
Missions,  with  funds  supplied  bv  Rev. 
Mother  Katharine  Drexel,  foundress  of 
the  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  On 
Oct  13,  1897,  Rev.  Juvenal  Schnorbus 
was  placed  in  charge,  assisted  by  Rev. 
Anselm  Weber,  and  the  lay-brother  Pla- 
cidus  Bueraer.  Arriving  at  Taohotso, 
Oct  11,  1898,  the  fathers  chai^^  the 
name  to  St  Michaels,  and  almost  imme- 
diately the  task  of  reducing  the  Navaho 
language  to  writing  was  bcirun.  In  1900 
Father  Schnorbus  was  transferred  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Father  Weber  becoming  Ida  suc- 
cessor, with  Rev.  Leopold  Ostermann  and 
Rev.  Berard  Haile  as  assistants.  In  May 
1901  Mother  Katharine  purchased  two 
ranches  contig^uous  to  the  mission  for 
$4,000,  increasing  the  mission  lands  to 
440  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  is 
suitable  for  agriculture.  In  March  of  the 
following  year  the  erection  of  a  commo- 
dious school  building  was  conmaenced, 
and  was  finished  in  December,  with  ac- 
commodations for  150  pupils.  Much  of 
the  laboring  work  in  connection  with  the 
new  building  was  done  by  the  Indians. 
At  the  time  of  the  opening 57  pupils  were 
enrolled;  the  next  year  there  were  87,  in 
1906  the  number  had  increased  to  118, 
and  in  1908  to  127.  The  pupils  are  in- 
structed in  the  Christian  &ith  in  their 
own  tongue  by  the  fathers.  A  com- 
munitv  of  13  Sisters  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment have  chaive  of  the  school  and  are 
making  marked  progress,  the  Navaho 
children  bearing  fair  comparison  with 
white  children  in  intelligence.  At  the 
present  writing  (1908)  more  than  100 
children  at  their  own  request  and  with 
the  consent  of  their  parents  were  bap- 
tized after  due  instruction.  In  1903  a 
new  residence  and  a  chapel  were  erected, 
and  a  post-office  has  been  established  at 
the  mission.  A  Navaho  ethnoloeic  dic- 
tionary, by  the  fathers,  was  published  by 
the  St  Michaels  Press  in  1910. 

Saint  Paul.  An  Aleut  village  on  the 
Pribilof  id.  of  that  name,  settled  with 
natives  of  other  islands  employed  in  car- 
ing for  the  fur  seals.  Pop.  298  in  1880, 
244  in  1890.  See  Petroff,  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  23,  1884. 

Saint  Be^is.  A  settlement  of  Catholic 
Iroquois,  situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence,  at  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  with  a 
reservation  ex  tending  several  miles  along 
the  river  on  both  sides  of  the  line.  They 
call  the  place  Akwesasne,  *  where  the 
partridge  drums,'  referring  to  sounds 
made  by  a  cascade  at  that  point  The  vil- 
lage was  established  about  1755,  during 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  bv  a  party 
of  Catholic  Iroquois  from  Caughnawaga, 
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Quebec,  and  it  became  the  seat  of  the 
Jeemt  misBion  of  Siunt  Francis  Regis. 
The  villa^  rapidly  increased  in  popula- 
tion, and  in  1806  received  a  considerable 
part  of  those  who  had  been  driven  from 
Oswegatchie.  When  the  boondary  be- 
tween the  two  countries  was  surveyed  the 
viUnge  was  found  to  be  thereon,  and  since 
then  a  part  of  the  reservation  has  been 
under  control  of  the  United  States,  while 
the  reet  is  under  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment The  St  R^is  Indians  nuiubered 
2,850  in  1909,  having  1,501  in  Quebec 
and  1,349  in  New  York.  They  have 
eometimes  been  known  as  ''  Praymg  In- 
dians," and  formed  a  part  of  the  **  &ven 
NatioDS  of  Canada. "  ( j.  m.  ) 

AghmiMiiiaa.— Ft  Stanwix  Treaty  (1768)  in  N.  Y. 
DoCL  CoL  Hist.,  Yin.  129,  1857.  AghqniiMWie.— 
Jobmn  (176S2>  ibid.,  vii.  682,  1856.  Ah-qiUrMM'- 
a«.~tf organ,  ijemgne  Iroq.,  474.  1851.  akuMsh- 
mo.— Gatachet,     Canghnawaga  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 


CHAALEa   WHITE.  A  8AINT  RE0I8  CHIEF 

1^  (Oftoghnawaga  name  for  tribe).  Akwe- 
uft.— Cooq,  Lex.  Iroquois,  2,  1883  (Cangbna- 
vaganame).  AqiwBacne.— Shea,  Catb.  Min.,  339, 
18S6.  Owghmriaiawiiea.— Johnaon  (1775)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Till,  660,  1857  (the  band).  Uua- 
«»-■•.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  map,  1851.  St. 
%ia.— Writer  of  1756  iu  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
405. 1858  (misprint).  Saiat  TnmdM  Kegia.— Shea, 
Catb.  Mias..  340. 1855.  St.  Bagia.— Pouchot  map 
0758).  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hiat.,  x.  694,  1856. 
wakm-aadce^iM.— Oatschet,  Seneca  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882  ^Seneca  name  of  tribe). 

Btiat  Simon.  An  Ottawa  mission  ahont 
1670  on  Manitoulin  id.  in  L.  Huron. — 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  365,  1855. 

Saint  Simon  et  Baint  Jade.    A  village  of 
the  Tionontati  (q.  v.)  in  1640. 
laiaet  Siaioa  et  aaiaet  Jiida.-^e8.  Rel.  1640,  95. 
1838. 

Saiat  Thomas.    A  village  of  the  Tionon- 
tati in  1640. 
8uaetnMBaa.-^ee.  Rel.  1640,  95, 1868. 

Baiat  Xa^ier.    A  mission  village  of  the 
Horons  in  Ontario  in  1640. 
••iBetXaaier.^Jes.  Bel.  1640,  81, 1858. 


Saitinde  f  *  sand  people' ) .  A  division  of 
the  Jicarilla  Apache,  who  claim  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  present  Espafiola,  N.  Mex., 
as  their  original  home.  (j.  m.  ) 

Bait-indS.— Mooney.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 

Saitkinamoki  ha  Shamahadletsa  {^^UH- 
namuxB  ha  Cumaxcn^tzaf  'people  of 
(chief)  CumaxaiB^tza').  The  inhabi- 
tants of  2  or  3  small  villages  on  Eraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.,  just  above  Spences*  Bridge.— 
Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
171,  1900. 

Saitoh.  The  name  of  two  Eskimo  vil- 
lages in  w.  Greenland,  one  situated  in  lat 
73«*  32^  the  other  in  lat.  73*»  7^— Science, 
XI,  259, 1888. 

Saitnka  ( '  camas  eaters ' ) .  A  collective 
term  applied  in  various  forms  by  the 
Paiute  and  other  Shoshonean  tribes  to 
the  camas-eating  Indians  of  Oregon  and 
Idaho,  especiallv  to  the  tribes  of  the  Sha- 
haptian  family  (q.  v. ). 

Saiyiki  (i&i>-yiA»,  'liars').  A  band  of 
the  Siksika,  or  Blackfeet— Grinnell, 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  208,  1892. 

Sajiawingffo  (  Sa-jiu  Uing-ge ).  A  pre- 
historic pueblo  of  the  Tewa  Indians  of 
San  Juan,  the  ruins  of  which  are  situated 
at  La  Joya,  about  10  m.  n.  of  San  Juan 
pueblo,  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 

Sakaediglalai  {Saqai^dAoidlaSf  'he  threw 
grease,  dropping  from  a  bird  split  open, 
around  the  house').  A  Haida  town  for- 
merly on  or  near  Kuper  id.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids..  Brit.  Col.  It  was  owned  by 
the  Kas-lanas,  who  were  subsequently 
exterminated,  it  is  said,  by  the  people  of 
Kaisun.  (j.  b.  s.) 

SaqaUA-gialaa.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  280. 1905. 
Baqai'dAgtOfafia  laafa'-i.— Ibid. 

Sakagawoa.    See  Sacagaivea, 

Sakahl.  A  band  of  Cowichan  at  Hope, 
on  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  80 in  1909. 
Fort  Hope.— €an.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  78, 1878.  Eom.— 
Ibld.,8(»,  1879.  Sakahl.— Brit  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872.  Tikaua.— Wilson  In  Trans.  Ethnol. 
8oc.  Lond.,  278, 1866. 

Sakaikamne.    A  division  of  the  Miwok 
formerly  living  between  Cosumne  and 
Mokelumne  rs.,  Cal. 
Safayayumnea.— Hale.Ethnol.andPhilol.,630,1846. 

Sakanma.  An  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo 
summer  village  inland  from  Pt  Barrow, 
Alaska.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
83,  1892. 

Sakapatayi  (Sa-ka-pa-ta^-jfi,  probably 
referring  to  water-lilies  covering  the  sur- 
face of  a  pond).  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  a  tributary  of  Hatchet  cr.,  Coosa 
CO.,  Ala.,  at  a  place  now  called  Socopa- 
thy.  (a.  s.  G.) 

Sakapatayi.— Qatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  143, 
1884.  Sakapat^i.— Ibid,  (sometimes  so  pro- 
nonnced  by  Greeks).  Book o-paivtoy.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678, 1854. 

Sakarisia  ( '  Spear-dragger ' ) .  A  Tusca- 
rora  chief  who  attended  the  Canandaigua 
treaty  of  1794.  He  was  probably  the 
Oghfihigwarise  present  at  Niagara  Land- 
ing in  1789,  and  Osequirison  at  Queens- 
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town  in  1813.  The  chief  Sakarissa  was 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Tuscarora  Con- 
gregational church  in  1805,  and  accom- 
panied Solomon  Longheard  in  1802  to 
Korth  Carolina,  where  land  claims  were 
settled.  At  Canandaigua  the  Quakers 
said:  ''He  app^rs  to  be  a  thoughtful 
man,  and  mentioned  a  desire  he  had, 
that  some  of  our  young  men  might  come 
among  them  as  teadiers."  See  Elias 
Johnson,  Six  Nations,  134,  1881;  Savery, 
Journal,  359,  1837.  Cf.  Saghwareesa,  Se- 
quareesere,  (w.  m.  b.) 

Sakaweiton.  An  Indian  seized  by  Capt 
Harlow  in  1611  from  one  of  the  islands 
off  the  coast  of  New  England,  who,  after 
he  had  lived  many  years  in  England, 
went  as  a  soldier  to  the  wars  in  Bohemia, 
as  Capt.  John  Smith  relates. 

Sakawithiniwuk  (*  people  of  the  woods'). 
The  Wood  Cree,  one  of  the  several  di- 
visions of  the  Cree.  They  are  divided 
into  the  Sakittawawithiniwuk  and  the 
Athabaskawithini  wuk . 
▲jrabaakawiyiniw^r^Wm.  Jones,  Inf'n,  1906  (own 
name).  Oreeofthewoodt.— Morgan, Consang.  and 
Affin.,  286, 1871.  Haho'-ah-wuk.— Ibid.  Horthern 
Or«ea.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  ii,  213,  1824. 
People  of  the  Woods.— Morgan,  op.  cit. ,  286.  Badca- 
wewhinyoowuo.— Franklin,  op.  cit.,  168.  Sakawi- 
yiniwok.— Lacombe,  Diet,  de  la  Langue  des  Oris, 
X,  1874.  Btrongwood  Oree.— Maclean,  Hudaon 
Bay,  II,  264. 1849.  Thiok  Wood  Oreet.— Franklin, 
op.  cit.,  168, 1824.  TTpper  Oree.— Cox,  Oolnmbia  R., 
II,  207, 1831.  Wood  Oreea.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin..  ii. 
app.,  262, 1868. 

Sakaya.  A  former  unidentified  village 
situated  a  little  w.  of  Sentinel  Kock, 
Yo8emite  valley,  Mariposa  co.,  Cal. 
Baocaya.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x.  838,  1874. 
Bak'-ka-ya.— Powers  in  Cout.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
366. 1877. 

Sakayengwalaghton.  See  Sayenquer- 
aghta. 

Sakeyu  (Sd-ke-yu).  A  prehistoric  pue- 
blo of  the  Tewa  on  a  mesa  w.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  n.  New  Mexico,  between  San 
Ildefonso  pueblo  and  Rito  de  los  Frijo- 
les  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
78,  1892).  Possibly  the  same  as  Tsan- 
kawi  (q.  v.). 

Sakhanwotanflr  (Hhe  mouth  of  a  creek 
where  one  resides ' ) .  A  former  small  vil- 
la^ of  Delawares  who  moved  from  New 
Jersey  about  1737;  situated  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  near  the  site  of  Al- 
len Ferry,  about  7  m.  below  the  Gap,  in 
Northampton  co.,  Pa.  It  was  visited  bv 
Zinzendorf  in  1 742.  David  Brainerd  built 
a  cabin  at  this  place  in  1744,  when  he 
was  preaching  to  the  Indians  **at  the 
Forks."  At  that  time  he  had  about  30 
or  40  Indians  present  at  the  services,  and 
the  following  year  baptized  Moses  Ta- 
temy,  who  had  acted  as  his  interpreter. 
Brainerd  preached  here  for  the  last  time 
Feb.  23,  1746.  Consult  Brodhead,  Dela- 
ware Water  Gap.  1867;  Memoirs  of  Rev. 
David  Brainerd,  1822;  Memorials  of  Mora- 
vian Church,  1870,  (o.  p.  d.) 


Sakhone     A  former  Costanoan  village 
on  the  site  of  Soledad  mission,  Cal. 
Bakhonea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Sakiakdjnng.    A  spring  settlement  of 
Kingua  Okomiut  Eskimo  at  the  head  of 
Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin  land. 
8akiaq4juaf .— Boaa  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Saki-kegawai  {Sa^ki  qe'gawa-i,  'those 
bom  up  the  inlet' ).  A  prominent  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida.  They 
belon|;ed  to  the  Gunghet-haidagai,  or 
Ninstmta  people,  and  were  said  to  be  a 
part  of  the  Gunghet-k^awaL  Their 
chief  was  town  chief  of  Nmstints,  which 
received  its  name  among  the  whites  from 
one  of  his  names,  Nungstins  (NAfi  ttins, 
'One  who  is  two').— S wanton,  Cont 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

Sakittawawithiniwuk  ('people  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.'— W.  J. ).  A  subdi- 
vision of  the  Sakawithiniwuk,  or  Wood 
Cree. 

Sakoghsinnakiehte.    See  Sadekanaktie. 

Sakiiuahmahyiks  {fiak-si-nah^-mah-yikBy 
'short  bows').  A  subtribe  of  the  Kai- 
nah.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodffe  Tales. 
209,  1892. 

flakta  (Sdqta).  A  Bellacoola  town  on 
tlie  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r., 
Brit.  Col.  It  was  one  of  the  8  Nuhalk 
villages.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  II,  49,  1898. 

Saknma.  A  band  formerly  inhabiting 
the  lower  Colorado  valley  in  the  present 
Arizona  or  California,  who  were  con- 
quered, absorbed,  or  driven  out  by  the 
Mohave.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, II,  185,  1889. 

Saknmehn.  A  Salish  division  on  the 
headwaters  of  Skagit  r..  Wash.,  number- 
ing 250  in  1852.  The  remnant  is  now  on 
Swinomish  res. 

Saohimere.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17,  1870. 
Bao-me-utfh.— Mallet,  ibid.,  198,  1877.  Bah-ku- 
mflm.— U.  8.  Stat  at  Laiye,  xii,  927,  1863.  8a- 
kumfrhu.— Stevena  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458.  1854. 
Boek-a-muke.— Starling,  ibid.,  170, 1862. 

Sakntenedi  (SAq^te^nedt,  'grass  people' ). 
A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake,  Alaska,  be- 
longing to  the  Kaven  clan.        ( j.  n.  s. ) 

Salabi.  The  Spruce  clan  of  the  Kachina 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 


in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  404, 1894. 

Salaohi.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.  Twice  mentioned  in  mission 
archives;  seemingly  two  villages  of  the 
same  name.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct 
18, 1861. 

Salal.  A  berry-bearing  eveiigreen  plant 
( GauUheria  shaUon)  of  the  Columbia  r.  re- 
gion, the  fruit  of  which  has  been  an  im- 
portant source  of  food  for  the  Indians; 
written  also  sallaly  the  name  of  this  fruit 
in  the  Chinook  jargon,  from  Chinook 
kVkwu-shaUa.  (a.  f.  c.) 
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Salan  Porno.  A  name  given  by  Ford 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  257,  1857),  in  the 
form  Salan  Pomas,  as  that  of  a  division 
of  the  Pomo  which  inhabited  Potter  val- 
ley, Mendocino  co.,  Oal.  It  is  probable 
that  this  name  is  a  cormption  of  Shanel. 
the  name  of  one  of  the  lai^^i^est  of  the  old 
villages  in  this  valley.  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Salapaque.  One  of  the  tribes  of  w. 
Texas,  some  at  least  of  whose  people  were 
neophytes  of  the  mission  of  San  Jos6  y 
San  Miguel  de  Agoayo. — ^Texas  State  ar- 
chives, I^ov.  1790. 

Stlem.  A  village  of  the  Moravian  Del- 
awares,  established  in  1 781  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Tuscarawas  r.,  1}  m.  s.  w.  of  Port  Wash- 
ington, Tuscarawas  co.,  Ohio.  The  In- 
dians were  driven  out  during  the  Rev- 
olution, but  returned  after  the  war.  The 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1781.    f  j.  m.  ) 

Balondas  (S^aU^ndas) .  A famil v  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Haida;  one  of  those 
that  migrated  to  Alaska.  One  branch 
settled  amons  the  Tonsass  and  another 
at  Sitka,  while  the  Haida  portion  became 
sobdivided  into  two  house  groups,  the 
Hlimul-naas-hadai  and  the  Naiiawas- 
hadaL— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1905. 
ralE'BdM.— Boas,  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  22, 1896. 

Balinan  Family.  A  linguistic  stock  of 
California,  named  by  Latham  (1856)  and 
Powell  ( 1891 )  fromSalinas  r.  TheSalinan 
Indians  inhabited  parts  of  San  Luis  Obis- 
po, Monterey,  and  perhaps  San  Benito 
ctM.,  their  territorv  extendii^  from  the 
sea  to  the  main  riage  of  the  Coast  range 
and  from  the  head  of  the  Salinas  drain- 
s' to  a  short  distance  above  Soledad. 
Little  is  known  about  them;  no  name 
for  themselves  as  a  body,  for  their  lan- 
goage,  or  for  any  division^  either  in  their 
own  or  in  an^  other  Indian  language,  is 
known;  nor  is  it  known  what  any  such 
divisions  may  have  been.  The  name  of 
the  place  at  which  the  mission  of  San 
Miguel  was  established  was  Vahia,  orVat- 
ica,  and  that  of  the  mission  of  san  An- 
tonio, Sextapay.  The  Tatche  (Tachi)  or 
Telame  Indians,  mentioned  by  Duflot  de 
Mofras  as  at  San  Antonio,  are  Yokuts 
hibes  that  were  brought  to  that  mission. 
Cholame  cr.  and  town  in  San  Luis  Obispo 
CO.  possibly  take  their  name  from  a  Sali- 
nan  word,  and  the  same  may  be  the  case 
with  Jolon  in  Monterey  co. 

The  missions  of  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel  (q.  v. )  were  established  in  Salinan 
territory  m  1771  and  1797.  The  total  bap- 
tisms at  these  missions  reached  4,400  and 
2,400  respectively,  and  it  appears  that 
these  numbers  included  Yokuts.  Like 
all  the  other  tribes,  the  Salinan  Indians 
decreased  rapidly  durinf^  mission  times, 
the  numbers  at  each  mission  having  fallen 
to  fewer  than  700  by  1831,  and  more  rap- 
idly after  secularization.    At  present  their 


total  number  is  perhaps  20,  most  of  them 
near  Jolon.  See  California  Indians,  Mis- 
sion IndianSf  Missions. 

The  Salinan  language  is  very  irregular 
in  its  structure  and  more  complex  than 
most  languages  of  California.  Two  dia- 
lects, those  of  San  Antonio  and  San 
Miguel,  which  do  not  differ  much,  are 
known,  and  it  is  probable  that  there 
were  others.  The  Salinan  Indians  ap- 
pear to  have  lived  in  houses  of  brush  or 
grass  and  to  have  had  no  canoes.  They 
Bunted  more  than  they  fished,  but  de- 
pended for  their  subsistence  principally 
on  vegetal  food,  such  as  acorns  and  grass 
seed.  They  uised  stone  mortars  and 
coiled  baskets,  and  burned  the  dead. 
Of  their  religion  and  mvthology  nothing 
is  known,  except  that  they  r^^rded  the 
eagle,  the  coyote,  and  the  himiming-bird 
as  creators.  (h.  w.  h.    a.  l.  k. ) 

X  Bnnriwis  — Keane  In  Stanford's  Oompend. ,  Cent 
and  S.  Am.,  476, 1878  (San  Miguel  of  bis  group 
belongs  bere).  —Baliaaa.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E..  101,  1891.  <8aliiuw.— lAthiun  in  Trans. 
Pbilol.Soc.  Lend..  85, 1866.  >  Baa  Antonio.— PoweU 
in  Cont  N.  A.  Btbnoi.,  ui,  568, 1877.  <8anU  Bar- 
bara.—Oatscbet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  167,  1877 
(cited  bere  as  containing  San  Antonio) ;  Qatacbet 
In  U.  8.  Qeog.  SurvTw.  lOOtb  Mer.,  vii.  419, 1879 
(contains  San  Antonio  and  San  Miguel).  >8ez- 
tapay.— Taylor  quoted  by  Sbea,  lib.  Am.  Ling., 
VII,  vii,  1861. 

Salinai.  Mentioned  by  Rivera  ( Diario, 
1^.  2602,  1736)  as  a  tribe  or  village  ap- 
parently near  the  lower  Rio  Grande  m 
Texas.    It  was  possibly  Coahuiltecan. 

Salinerot.  A  Spanish  collective  desig- 
nation for  the  Piro  and  Tlgiia  occupying, 
until  1675-80,  the  pueblos  of  Abo,  Chilili, 
Quarai,  Tabira,  Teilabo,  etc.,  near  the 
salt  laf]:oons  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  central 
New  Mexico.  See  also  Chealo,  Tompiros, 
8alinoros.—Benavldes,  Memorial  (1630),  in  Land 
of  Sunsbine,  xiv,  46, 1901.  Balmeroa— Benavides 
misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Ailx.  and  N.  Mex.,  164, 
1889. 

Salineta.  Probably  a  pueblo  of  the 
Piro  or  the  Tigua,  4  leagues  from  Guada- 
lupe mission  at  El  Paso,  in  the  present 
Texas,  m  1680.— Otermin  (1680)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  182, 
1889. 

Saliih  ( Okinagan :  sdlstj  *  people' ) .  For- 
merly a  large  and  powerful  division  of 
the  Salishan  ^mily,  to  which  they  gave 
their  name,  inhabiting  much  of  w.  Mon- 
tana and  centering  around  Flathead  lake 
and  valle}r.  A  more  iwpular  designation 
for  this  tribe  is  Flatheads,  given  to  them 
by  the  surrounding  people,  not  because 
they  artificially  deformed  their  heads,  but 
because,  in  contradistinction  to  moat 
tribes  farther  w.,  thev  left  them  in  their 
natural  condition,  flW  on  top.  They 
lived  mainly  by  hunting.  Tne  Salish, 
with  the  cognate  Pend  d' Oreille  and  the 
Kutenai,  by  treaty  of  Hell  Gate,  Mont., 
July  16,  1855,  ceded  to  the  United  States 
their  lands  in  Montana  and  Idaho.  They 
also  joined  in  the  peace  treaty  at  the 
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mouth  of  Judith  r.,  Mont.,  Oct.  17,  1855. 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  popula- 
tion in  1806  to  be  600;  Gibbs  gave  their 
probable  number  in  1853  as  325,  a  dimi- 
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nution  said  to  be  due  to  wars  with  the 
Siksika;  number  of  Flatheads  under  Flat- 
head agency,  Mont.  (1909),  598, 
Ah-ihu-an-hAr-poh. — Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
n.  d.  A-Bhu'-e-ka-po.— Hayden ,  Ethnog. and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val..  402,  1862  ('flatheads':  Crow  name), 
i-too-hi-pi  —  Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  ii, 
Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidatfla  name).  Oootstooks  pal  tab 
pee.— Henry,  MS.  vocab.,  1808  (Blackfoot  name). 
Faux  Tete«-Plate«.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii, 
835,1844.  riatheadi.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,35, 
1807.  Flathead-Beliih.— Oatschet  In  Proc.  A.  A.  A. 
S.,  XXXI,  577,  1883.  Hohilpo.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I,  map,  1814.  Ka-ka-i-thi.  —  Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 326, 1862  {'flathead 
people':  Arapaho  name).  Ka-ko'-is-tsi'-a-ta'- 
ni-o.— Ibid.,  290  (*  people  who  flatten  their  heads': 
Cheyenne  name).  Ko-tdli'-»pi-tup'-i-o.  — Ibid., 
264  (Blackfoot  name).  Nebaeindibe.— Baraj;a, 
Otchipwe-Eng.  Diet., 281. 1880  ('flat  head':  Chip- 
pewa name;  "properly  Nebagindibed "—identi- 
cal?). Pa  Bda-tka.— Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  184, 1882.  Pa  O-bde'-oa.  —  Ibid.  ( 'heads 
cornered  or  edged':  Yankton  name).  Saalis.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  335, 1844.  Bae-lie«.— 
Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  297,  1862.  8ali»h.— Gatschet, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (own  name).  Tete«-Plate».— Com- 
mon French  form,  applied  to  various  tribes. 
Whnll-e-mooch.— Deans  in  Am.  Antiq.,  41, 1886 
(applied  to  Puget  sd.  tribes). 

SaliBhan Family.  A  linguistic  family  in- 
habiting the  N.  portions  of  Washington,  n. 
Idaho,  w.  Montana,  a  small  strip  of  the 
N.  w.  coast  of  Oregon,  and  in  Canada  the 
8.  E.  part  of  Vancouver  id.  from  Thur- 
low  id.  to  Sooke  bay,  and  all  thes.  main- 
land of  British  Columbia  as  far  as  Bute 
inlet  and  Quesnelle  lake,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  portion  held  by  the  Kutenai, 
although  within  the  Kutenai  area,  at  the 
Columbia  lakes,  is  a  small  settlement  of 
Balisb.     An  isolated  division  of  the  family, 


the  Bellacoola,had  established  itself  far- 
ther N.  on  Dean  inlet,  Burke  channel,  and 
Bellacoola  r.  The  name  Salish  was  origi- 
nally applied  to  a  large  tribe  in  w.  Mon- 
tana popularW  known  as  Flatheads, 
thence  it  was  finally  extended  to  cover  all 
those  speaking  a  similar  language. 

Although  lexically  distinct  from  one 
another,  the  Salish,  Chimakuan,  and  Wa- 
kashan  languages  belong  to  the  same 
structural  type  and  have  remote  points  of 
resemblance  with  Algonquian.  Physi- 
cally and  culturally  the  coast  and  interior 
Salish  belong  to  different  groups,  the  for- 
mer being  amliated  to  some  extent  with 
the  other  coast  people  to  the  n.,  and  the 
interior  Salish  resembling  interior  stocks 
in  their  own  neighborhood. 

If  his  own  statements  may  be  relied 
upon,  Juan  de  Fuca  (1592)  was  probably 
the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  coun- 
try inhabited  by  people  of  this  family. 
After  his  time  several  Spanish  navigators 
passed  alone  their  coasts,  but  their  posi- 
tion exposeathem  Iqss  frequently  to  visits 
from  vessels  than  that  of  the  Nootka  and 
tribes  farther  n.  Later  British  and 
American  vessels  came  to  trade,  the  most 
notable  expedition  being  that  of  Geo. 
Vancouver  (1792-94),  wnose  name  be- 
came attached  to  Vancouver  id.  The 
first  detailed  information  regarding  the 
Salishan  tribes  was  obtained,  however. 
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from  the  account  of  the  expedition  of 
Lewisand  Clark  ( 1804-06),  and  knowledge 
of  them  was  extended  by  the  eetablish- 
ment  of  Aster's  fort  in  1811  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  although  the  fort  itaell 
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was  not  within  Saliah  territory.  From 
that  time  tintil  1846  most  of  this  region, 
known  as  the  Oregon  Territory,  was  a 
subject  of  dispute  fist  ween  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til after  its  settlement  and  until  the  Cali- 
fornia gold  fever  had  somewhat  subsided 
that  settlers  beean  to  come  into  this  region 
in  numbers.  On  the  Canadian  side  em- 
ployees of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
were  among  the  first  to  enter  the  country. 
The  establishment  of  a  post  at  Victoria  m 
1S43  was  one  of  the  most  momentous 
events  to  the  Indians  of  the  entire  coast. 

The  coast  Salish  form  the  southern  arm 
of  the  N.  W.  Coast  culture,  which  fades 
away  southward  from  Bute  inlet  and 
Comox  (where  it  resembles  that  of  the 
more  highly  developed  Kwakiutl)  to  the 
semi-Calif omian  TiUamook  and  the  Nes- 
tucca  of  Oregon.  Unlike  the  more  north- 
em  Ilaida,  Tlingit,  and  Tsimshian,  descent 
is  usually  reckoned  through  the  father. 

The  ^ilish  dwellings  in  the  northern 
part  of  this  area  are  of  the  Nootka  type, 
longer  than  those  farther  n.,  and  con  tam- 
ing several  families  each  with  its  own  fire. 
They  are  also  built  in  the  same  way  of 
heavy  planks  and  beams.  They  resemble 
the  other  coast  tribes  in  the  important 
part  fish  and  shellfish  play  in  their  diet, 
and  in  the  extent  to  which  canoes  are 
employed.  The  interior  Salish  depended 
more  on  hunting,  but  so  man^r  large  sal- 
mon streams  flow  through  this  countrv 
that  even  they  were  more  given  to  a  fish 
diet  than  w^ere  the  interior  tribes  gener- 
ally. The  houses  of  the  interior  Salish  of 
British  Columbia  differed  considerably 
from  those  on  the  coast  To  construct 
them,  holes  were  dug  and  poles  set  up  in 
conical  form  around  their  edges;  the  whole 
was  covered  with  poles  on  which  was  laid 
grass,  and  sometimes  cedar  bark,  and 
over  all  earth  was  thrown. 

War,  slavery,  and  the  potlatch  (q.  v. ) 
were  regular  institutions  on  the  coast. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  customs, 
especially  prevalent  along  the  coasts  of 
Washington  and  British  Columbia,  was 
arttficial  head-flattening,  but  it  did  not 
obtain,  coriouslv  enough,  among  the  In- 
dians now  called  Flatheads  ( see  Salish ) . 

Population  (1909):  Coast  Salish  in 
TTnlted  States,  3,600;  coast  Salish  in  Can- 
ada, 4,874;  total,  8,474.  Interior  Salish 
in  United  States,  4,988;  interior  Salish  in 
Canada,  5,390;  total,  10,378.  Total  Salish 
in  United  States,  8,366;  total  Salish  in 
Canada,  10,264;  grand  total,  18,630. 

The  Salishan  dialects  may  be  grouped 
as  follows: 

I.    DiALBCTS  OF  THE    INTEBIOK:     1,    LU- 

looet  in  w.  British  Columbia;  2,  Ntlakya- 
vamuk  (Thompson  Indians)  in  s.  w.  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  3,  Skusurtp  in  s.  central 
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British  Columbia;  4,  Okmagan  in  s.  b. 
British  Columbia,  extending  into  the 
United  States,  the  subdivisions  of  which 
are  the  Okinagan  proper,  Colville,  Nefr- 
pelim  or  Sanpoil,  Senijextee  (Snaichek- 
stik)  of  the  Arrow  lakes  and  Columbia  r. 
below  the  lakes;  5,  Fiathtad  in  b.  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Montana,  subdivisions 
of  which  are  the  Spokan,  Kalispel  or 
Tend  d'Oreilles,  and  Salish  or  Flathead; 

6,  SkUswish  or  Cceur  d^Alhnes  in  n.  Idaho; 

7,  Columbia  groups  in  the  w.  part  of  the 
interior  of  Wasnin^n,  including  the 
Pisquow  or  Wenatchi,  Sinkiuse,  Methow, 
and  other  local  divisions. 

II.  Coast  dialects:  8,  BeUacoolaf  a 
group  of  tribes  on  Bentinck  Arm  and 
Deans  inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  9,  Comox  group 
on  the  N.  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Georgia, 
with  two  suk)divisions— (a)  the  Comox 

£  roper,  including  the  Comox  and  Eeksen, 
[omalko,  Kaake,  Kakekt,  Seechelt  of 
Jervis  inlet,  Sliammon,  and  Tatpoos;  and 
(h)  the  Puntlatsh,  including  the  Hwah- 
watl,  Puntlatsh,  and  Saamen;  10,  Cowi- 
chan  group  in  the  neighborhood  of  Nan- 
aimo  on  Vancouver  id.,  and  in  the  delta 
of  Fraser  r.  It  embraces,  on  V^ancouver 
id.,  the  Clemclemalats,  Comiakin,  Hel- 
lelt,  Kenipsim,  Kilpanlus,  Koksilah, 
Kulleets,  Lilmalche,  Malakut,  Nanaimo, 
Penelakut,  Quamichan,  Siccaineen,  Sno- 
nowas,  Somenos,  Tateke,  Yekolaos;  and, 
in  the  Fraser  valley,  the  Chehalis,  Chil- 
liwack,  Coquitlam,  Ewawooe,  Katsey, 
Kelatl,  Kwantlen,  Matsqui,  Mus<]neam, 
Nehaltmoken,  Nicomen,  Ohamil^  Pilalt, 
Popkum,  Samahquain,  Scowlitz,  Se- 
wathen,  Siyita,  Skwawalooks,  Snonk- 
weametl,  Bquawtits,  Sumass,  and  Tsa- 
kuam;  11,  Squdfrmish  groups  including 
the  Squawmisnof  Burrafd  inletand  Howe 
sd.  and  probably  the  Nooksak  of  n.  Wash- 
ington ;  1 2,  Srm^sh  group,  on  J  uan  de  Fuca 
str.,  San  Juan  id.,  and  parts  of  the  coasts 
of  Washington  and  British  Columbia.  It 
includes  the  Clallam  (Wash.),  Lummi 
(Wash. ), Samish  (Wash. ),  Sanetch  ( Brit 
Col.),  Semiahmoo  ( Brit.  Col.  and  Wash. ), 
Songish  (Brit.  Col.),  Sooke  (Brit.  Col.); 
13,  Nisqiuilli  group,  embracing  all  tribes 
B.  of  Puget  sd.  and  s.  to  Mt  Tacoma.  and, 
on  the  west  side,  the  region  up  to  Olym- 
pia,  except  Hood  canal.  It  includes  two 
dialectic  divisions,  the  Nisqualli  and  the 
Snohomish.  Well-known  divisions  are 
the  Nisqualli  proper,  Dwamish,  Puyal- 
lup,  Skagit,  Snoqualmu  or  Snoquamish, 
and  Squaxon.  Following  are  the  names 
of  some  of  the  numerous  bands  of  the 
Nisqualli:  Etakmehu,  Kwehtlmamish  (?), 
Nukwatsamish,  Nusehtsatl,  Potoaehees, 
Sahewamish,  Sakumehu,  Samamish, 
Sawamish,Sekamish,Shomami6h,Shotle- 
mamish,  Skihwamish,  Skopamish,  Smul- 
kamish,  Squacum,  Stehtsasamish,  Steila- 
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ooomamish,  Saqnamish,  and  Towah- 
hah.  Other  bands  which  may  belong 
here,  but  which  cannot  be  identified, 
are  Neutubvig,  Nuchwu^h,  Opichiken, 
Sinslikhooish,  Sintootoohsh,  and  Sktehl- 
mish;  14,  Twana  aroup,  on  Hood  canal, 
Pueet  ad.,  inclnding  the  Twana  and 
Saiiupsun;  15,  Chehalis  group,  embrac- 
ing SIX  dialects,  which  show  consider- 
ame  variation.  These  are  the  Quinault 
and  Quaitso  of  n.  w.  Washington;  the 
Humptulips  of  the  n.  part  of  Gravs  har- 
bor; the  Lower  Chehalis  of  Grays  harbor 
and  Shoal  water  bay;  the  Satsop  £.  and 
N.  E.  of  Grays  harbor;  the  Upper  Che- 
halis E.  of  Shoalwater  bay;  ana  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  river  of  that  name  southward 
to  Columbia  r.;  16,  TUlamook  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon,  including  the  Tillamook 
or  Nestucca,  and  the  Siletz.  Tillamook 
is  the  Chinook  name  for  the  tribe  whose 
territory  is  called  in  Chinook,  Nehalem. 
>8ftlith.— Qallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii, 
134,  806.  1886  (or  Flat  Heads  only);  Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  31-50,  1846  (of  Du- 
ponceau;  said  to  be  the  Okanafan  of  Tolmle). 
xSalUh.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent, 
and  S.  Am.,  app.,  460,  474,  1878  (includes  Flat- 
heads,  Kalispelms,  Skitsulsh,  Golvilles,  Quarlpl, 
Spokanes,  Plsquouse,  Hoaitlpi).  »8ali«h.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  iii,  665, 618, 1882.  >8eliflh.  — Oal- 
latin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  li,  pt.  1,77, 1848 
(yocab.  of  Nsietshaws);  Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Comp.  Vocab.,  63,  78.  1884  (vocabularies  of  Lil- 
looet  and  KullSspelm).  >Jeliflh.— Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  1853  (obvious 
misprint  for  Selish;  follows  Hale  as  to  tribes). 
-Belish.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  169,  1877 
'gives  habitat  and  tribes  of  family);  Gatschet 
h  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  444, 1877.  <8c^.— Dall, 
afterGibbs.in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  241, 1877 (in- 
cludes Yakama.  which  is  Shahaptian ) .  >Taihaili- 
Selirii.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  205, 585, 669, 
1846  (includes  Shush waps,  Selish  or  Flatheads, 
Skitsulsh,  Piskwaus,  Skwale,  Tsihailish,  Kawel- 
itsk,  Nsietshawus);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. 
Soc.,  II,  pt.  1.  c,  10,  1848  (after  Hale);  Berghaus 
(1861),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 1852;  Buschmann, 
Supren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  658-661, 1859;  Latham, 
Elem.  Comp.  Philol.,  899,  1862  (contains  Shush- 
wap  or  Atna  Proper,  Kuttelspelm  or  Pend 
d'Oreilles,  Selish,  Spokan,  Okanagan,  Skitsulsh, 
Piskwaus.  Nusdalum,  Kawitchen,  Cathlascou, 
Skwali,  Chechili,  Kwaintl.  Kwenaiwtl.  Nsietsha- 
wus, BiUechuIa).     >Atiiaiis.— Gallatin  in  Trans. 
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Frfl'?er  r.j,  ,.>AtnA,  — LLiiliurii  ici  Tntii:-,  Mnin;. 
BOc.  Umd,,  71,  18S<1  (THlhaUi-^elfflh  af  HaletLiirJ 
QaU Atj  t\ ) ,  K  li'ootkii  -  Oclumbliui  H  ^  Se^ml  i '  t  i  n 
Jour.  Roy.  Oc-(^*.  .Soi .  U^tnl.,  \\/£iA,  If^ll  (iodudcy, 
atquu^  oth«'P<,  BillLLhiiola,  Kn  witch  en,  NiKjmiii- 
lum,  Hi^tiAlIyiiiJii'ib  of  firfsottt  family).  xIbbu- 
lar,— 4ik3Qii]er,  ibid,  ifuimu  hm  NcmHIuji  Criltjuibiiiii 
family),  v  ih*h*ptin.— B<.'nij1or,  llnti.,  2*25  {\Xi- 
elucles  OkAiiAgun  uf  this  family  if.  x^athefti. — 
Sconler,  lUd.,  224  tsuiim^  aw  Ncwjlka-CoJiuubUin 
liuulll'J.  >BiUedicM>ia.^Ltitbam  in  Joiir.  Ethnnj. 
Soc.  Lotid.,  I,  154,  \\t4^  {vt^i^m  Friendly  Vf]lHg<- 
of  Miif  kenzii^  heft»);  LAthHrn,  Optjft^ii]^,  UM),  IfirkJ 
(gl^es     Tollniiye     vocjibulun,').     >  Silleclnil*, 

Laihiim,  Xut.  Tiivt.  Mrtit,  ^m^.  tcit  r         ■     " 
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1866  (same);  Latham,  Opuscula,  839.  I860.  >Bel- 
laooola.— Bancroft,  Nat,  Races,  ici,  564,  607,  1882 
(Bellacoola  only;  specimen  vocabulary).  >BiI- 
noola.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab.,  62, 
1884(  vocab.  of  Noothlftkimish).  >Bnohula.— Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitteilungen,  130, 1887  (mentions 
8&t8q.NCite'l,Nuchalkmx,Tale6mx).  xNaaw.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  ii,  pt.  1,  c.  77, 
1848  (cited  as  including  Billechola).  >TsihaiU.— 
Latham,  Nat  Hist.  Man,  310,  1850  (chiefly  lower 


part  of  Fraser  r.  and  between  that  and  the  (Colum- 
bia; includes  Shuswap,  Salish,  Skitsulsh,  Plsk" 
waus,  Kawitchen,  Skwali,  Checheeli,  Kowelits, 
Noofldalum,  Nsietshawus).  xWakash.— Latham, 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  801,  1850  (cited  as  including 
Klallems).  xBhaihwaps.— Keane  In  Stanford's 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  S.  Am.,  app.,  460,  474.  1878 
(quoted  as  Including  Shewhapmuch  and  Okana> 
gans).  xEydahs.— Keane,  ibid.,  473  (includes 
Bellacoola  of  present  family).  xNootkahs.— 
Keane,  ibid.,  473  (includes  Komux,  Kowitchant, 
Klallums,  Kwantiums,  Teets  of  present  family). 
xNootka.— Bancroft,  Nat,  Races,  in,  564.  1882 
(contains  the  following  Salishan  tribes:  Cowi- 
chin,  Soke,  Ck)mux,  Noosdalum,  Wicklnninish, 
Songhie,  Sanetch,  Kwantlum,  Teet.  Nanaimo, 
Newchemass,  Shimlahmoo,  Nooksak,  Bamish. 
Skagit,  Snohomish ,  Clallam, Toanhooch ) .  <Pant 
Sound  Oroap.~Keane  in  Stanford's  (jompena., 
(3ent.  and  8.  Am.,  app.,  474, 1878  (comprises  Nook- 
sahs,  Lummi,  Samish,  Skagits,  Nisqually,  Neewa- 
mish,  Sahmamish,  Snohomish,  Skeewamish, 
Squanamish,  Klallums,  aansete,  Chehalis,  (Cow- 
litz. Pistchin,  Chinakum;  all  but  the  last  being 
Salishan).  >Flatheads.— Keane,  ibid.,  474,  1878 
(same  as  Salish,  above).  >KawitBhin.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab.,  89, 1884  (vocabs.  of 
Songisand  Kwantlin  sept,  and  Kowmook  or  Tlat- 
hool).  >(Uuitsohin.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mit- 
teilungen, 131,  1887.  >NiskwaUi.  —Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vocab.,  60,  121,1884  (or  Skwalli- 
amish  vocab.  of  Sinahomish). 

Sallal.    See  Salal. 

Salmon  Biver  Indians.  A  Salish  divi- 
sion on  Salmon  r.,  w.  Oregon,  between  the 
Siletz  and  the  Nestucca.  Part  of  them 
were  on  Grande  Ronde  res.  in  1863. 
Oi'-oin-xau'.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884.  Kaouai.— Dufiot  de  Mofras,  Explor.,  ii,  104, 
1844.  Kowai.— Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  XI,  255, 1841  (either  the  above  tribe  or  the 
Nestucca).  Salmon  River.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  221, 
1861.  Tsan  toha'-ishna  amxm.— (}atechet,  Lakmiut 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  105  (Lakmiut-Kalapuya name). 

Salnahakaiiikn  ( SaL-na-ha-kaV-fa-ka) . 
A  Chumashan  village  formerly  in  Ven- 
tura CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality  now  called  El 
Llano  de  Santa  Ana. — Henshaw,  Bnena- 
Ventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A  E.,  1884. 

Salpilel.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  the  Patera  ranch,  near  Santa 
Barbara,  Cal. 

Salpilel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1868. 
8a-pi'-li.— Henshaw,  Santa  Barbara  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  Saughpileel.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4, 1860  (at  San  Miguel,  6  m.  from  Santa  Bar- 
bara mission).  Silpaleels.— Gatschet  in  Chief  Eng. 
Rep.,  pt.  Ill,  553, 1876.  S'pi'-lil.- Henshaw,  Bue- 
naventura MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

SalBona.  Mentioned  as  a  Costanoan  di- 
vision hostile  to  thoHe  Indians  among 
whom  Dolores  mission  at  San  Francisco, 
Cal.,  was  established.  In  1776  the  lat- 
ter, being  attacked  by  the  Salsona,  fled 
to  the  islands  in  the  bay  or  to  the  east- 
em  shore.  The  Salsona  are  said  to  have 
lived  6  leagues  to  the  s.  e.,  which  would 
put  them  near  San  Mateo.  They  may  be 
identical  with  the  Olhones.  See  Ei^l- 
hardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  295,  1897. 
SaUen. —Humboldt,  New  Spain,  n,  345. 1811.  Sal- 
see.— Mayer.  Mexico,  ii,  39, 1863.  Saleona.— Clayl- 
jero.  Hist.  Baja  Cal.,  206. 1852.  Salson.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 

Salt.  Not  all  tribes  of  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  use  salt,  whether  from  the 
diflBculty  of  procuring  it,  the  absence  of 
the  habit,  a  repugnance  for  the  mineral, 
or  lor  religious  reasons,  it  is  not  always 
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possible  to  say.  Salt  was  eaten  as  a  con- 
diment, the  only  instance  of  its  use  as  a 
preservative  bein^  its  addition  to  yeast  to 
prevent  putre&u^tion .  The  desire  for  salt 
18  preenmed  to  arise  from  a  physiological 
need,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  demand 
for  it  is  greatest  when  cereal  or  vegetal 
food  is  eaten,  and  decreases  as  the  diet  is 
more  and  more  of  animal  substance. 
Bae^rt  says  the  tribes  of  Lower  Call- 
fomia  ate  '*  everting  nnsalted,  though 
they  might  ohtain  plenty  of  salt,*'  and 
gives  as  a  reason  that  since  they  moved 
about  constantly,  salt  was  too  cumbersome 
to  cany  with  them.  The  Gabrieleflos  of 
s.  California  used  salt  sparingly;  the 
Hupa,  the  Achomawi,  and  perhaps  other 
Cahfornia  Indians,  do  not  eat  ^t;  the 
Eskimo  r^ard  it  as  an  abomination, 
while  the  Achomawi  believe  its  use  in 
food  w ould  cause  sore  eyes  ( Dixon ) .  The 
Creeks  tabooed  its  use  in  the  busk  cere- 
mony until  after  the  ball  play  (Speck). 
Other  tribes  used  substitutes  for  salt,  as 
the  Karankawa  of  Texas,  who,  Gatschet 
8a3r8,  used  chile  instead;  and  the  Vii^ginia 
Indians,  who  made  a  form  of  lye  by  burn- 
ing to  ashes  the  stalk  of  a  certain  plant. 
•*They  season  their  broth  with  i^  and 
they  know  no  other  salt,"  says  Oapt. 
JoHn  Smith.  The  Cherokee  used  lye, 
and  even  now  among  the  Eastern  Chero- 
kee salt  is  almost  unused  by  them.  In- 
deed it  is  probable  that  none  of  the 
Southern  tribes  used  salt  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  whites.  According  to  Hariot, 
the  people  of  Roanoak  used  as  a  condi- 
ment the  saline  ashes  of  a  plant  taken  to 
be  orage,  and  resembling  the  melden  of 
the  Germans  ( Atriplex  paivJum) ,  a  species 
of  saltwort,  which  runs  into  many  varie- 
ties and  is  common  to  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica. All  the  Algonquian  names  for  salt 
are  formed  from  a  root  meaning  "to  be 
sour"  or  **acid."  There  is  no  root  '*to 
be  saline."  The  water  of  the  ocean  was 
known  as  **sour  water." 

Salt  exists  in  enormous  quantities  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  not  difficult 
for  the  Indians  to  obtain  it.  The  Omaha 
took  up  salt  incrustations  with  feathers 
and  transferred  it  to  bacs,  or  broke  up 
rock  salt  with  sticks  and  pounded  it  to 
the  desired  fineness.  The  soUrce  of  their 
supply  was  near  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  the 
headwaters  of  a  stream  s^.  w.  of  Repub- 
lican r.,  probably  Saline  r.,  Kans.  The 
Shawnee  were  famed  as  salt  makers,  and 
the  great  Sjpring  on  Saline  cr.,  below  the 
mouth  of  Walnut  cr.,  on  the  Ohio,  was 
purchased  from  them  by  treaty.  The 
large  vessels  of  very  thick  pottery  found 
near  the  salines  and  elsewhere  are  found 
to  have  been  used  as  evaporating  pans  by 
the  Indians.  The  Quapaw  made  salt  from 
the  water  of  saline  spring  near  the  mouth 
of  Arkansas  r.,  evaporating  it  in  earthen 


pans  made  for  the  purpose,  which  left  the 
salt  formed  into  square  cakes  f  Giddings). 
C.  C.  Jones  says:  "The  Knight  of  Elvas 
informs  ns  that  natural  salt  and  the  sand 
with  which  it  wasintermixed  were  thrown 
into  baskets  made  for  the  purpose.  These 
were  lai^ge  at  the  mouth  and  small  at  the 
bottom,  or,  in  other  words,  funnel-shaped. 
Beneath  them— suspended  in  the  air  on  a 
ridge  pole — vessels  were  placed.  Water 
was  then  poured  upon  the  admixture  of 
sand  and  salt  The  drippings  were 
strained  and  boiled  on  the  lire  until  all 
the  water  was  evaporated,  and  the  salt 
left  in  the  bottom  of  the  pots."  Frag- 
ments of  these  leaching  baskets  have  been 
found  in  the  salt  deposits  of  Petit  Anse  id. , 
La.  An  important  salt-making  site  was 
uncovered  inl902by  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Kimmswick,  Mo.,  where  the  salt  pans 
were  found  in  place  (Bushnell). 

The  Rio  Grande  Pueblos  acquired  salt 
principally  from  the  Manzano  ^ines,  in 
centra)  New  Mexico;  the  Zufii  obtained 
their  supply  from  a  salt  lake -many  miles 
s.  w.  of  their  pueblo.  There  was  early 
discrimination  by  the  Pueblos  in  the 
quality  of  salt,  and  long  journeys  were 
made  to  obtain  the  best  kind.     In  this 

{mrsuit  many  trails  led  to  the  Zufli  salt 
ake,  where  a  number  of  towns  were  built 
by  a  tribe  or  tribes  which  were  extermi- 
nated by  the  Zufii  immediately  anterior 
to  the  advent  of  the  Spaniards  in  1539-40. 
The  salt  naturally  deposited  from  the 
supersaturated  waters  of  the  Zufii  salt 
lake  was  collected  and  carried  long  dis- 
tances to  tbe  settlements,  having  been 
found,  it  is  said,  in  cliff-ruins  in  s.  Colo- 
rado, 200  m.  from  the  source  of  supply. 
Among  the  Pueblos,  pottery  vessels  of 
specialform  were  used  to  contain  salt,  and 
mortuary  vessels  which  contained  food 
for  the  dead  are  frequently  saturated  with 
this  substance,  causing  exfoliation  of  the 
surface  of  the  ware. 

The  Navaho  myth  of  the  origin  of 
Dsilydje  Qa^  relates  that  **next  day 
they  traveled  up  the  stream  to  a  place 
called  Tse'gqdka,  and  here  again  they 
halted  for  the  night.  This  place  ia  noted 
for  its  deposits  of  native  salt.  The  trav- 
elers cut  some  out  from  under  a  great  rock 
and  filled  with  it  their  bags,  ma<le  out  of 
the  skins  of  the  squirrels  and  other 
small  animals  which  they  had  captured" 
(Matthews). 

The  Hopi  have  obtained  their  salt  from 
time  immemorial  from  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado,  westward  from  their 
villages  about  100  m.  Here  salt  is  gath- 
ered with  ceremony  by  making  sacrifice 
to  the  (ioddess  of  Salt  and  the  God  of 
War,  whose  shrines  are  there  (Fewkes). 
The  Pueblos  have  important  salt  deities, 
that  of  the  Hopi  being  Hurung  \Vuhti, 
"The  Woman  of  the  Hard  Substances," 
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who  was  a  sea  deit^r,  like  the  Mexican 
salt  goddess  Huitocilmatl.  The  myth 
coDcemine  the  latter  relates  that  she  was 
sister  of  me  rain  gods,  with  whom  she 
quarreled;  in  their  resentment  they  drove 
her  to  salt  water,  where  she  invented  the 
art  of  panning  the  mineral  and  became 
GoddessofSalt.  The ZufXi  **Salt Mother'' 
was  Mawe,  genias  of  the  sacred  salt  lake. 
At  certain  seasons  war  parties  were  sent 
to  the  lake  for  salt,  and  while  there  cere- 
monies were  periormed  and  offerings 
made.    See  Chaurm  Temoatan,  Food. 

Consult  Baegert  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1863, 
366,1864;  BushnellinMan,13,1907;  ibid., 
35,  1908;  Collinson  in  Jour.  Greog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  Ist  s.,  XXV,  201,  1855;  Gushing 

(1)  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  353-54,  1896, 

(2)  in  Millstone,  ix,  no.  12,  1884;  Dixon 
in  Am..  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908;  Dorsey  in 
3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  309,  1884;  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  1891;  Giddings  in  Pop. 
Sci.  Mo.,  June  1891;  Hariot  in  Holbein 
Soc.  Pub.,  14,  1888;  Hofhnan  in  Bull. 
Essex  Inst,  xvin,  9-10,  1885;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  45,  1873;  Mason  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1886, 225, 1889;  Matthews 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  388,  1887;  Mooney 
in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  330, 1891;  Speck  in 
Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  2,  1907; 
Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  60, 1904; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  695,  696, 
1894;  Wilson  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
673,  1890.  (w.  H.) 

Salt  Ohnck  Indians  (Chinook  jargon: 
mU-tchuk,  *  salt-water  * ) .  A  general  term 
applied  indiscriminately  to  coast  tribes 
by  inland  Indians  in  the  N.  W.  In  1884, 
J.  O.  Dorsey,  when  at  Siletz  agency, 
Oreg.,  heard  this  term  applied,  not  only 
by  tne  inland  tribes  (as  Takelma)  to  the 
coast  peoples  f  Athapascan,  Kusan,  etc.), 
but  even  by  Athapascans  to  themselves. 
See  Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
329, 1858. 

Saltketchers.  A  former  Yuchi  village 
in  8.  South  Carolina,  about  the  present 
Salkehatchie.  It  seems  to  have  oeen  a 
village  of  the  Yamasee  at  the  time  of  the 
war  with  that  tribe  in  1715. 
Saltketohen.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  61,  1848. 
Bol-keohnli.— Ibid. 

Salt  Lick.  A  village,  probably  of  the 
Dela wares,  on  Mahoning  cr.,  near  War- 
ren, Trumbull  co.,  Ohio,  about  1760 
(Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  IX,  289,  1871).  The  "old  salt- 
works *'  here  were  operated  by  the  whites 
before  the  survey  of  the  e.  part  of  the 
Western  Reserve  in  1796.  In  1800  the 
chief  of  the  settlement,  "  Captain  Geon?e,'* 
was  killed  during  a  fight  with  settlers 
(Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  ii.  659, 1896). 

Saltwater  Fond.  A  village  in  1685, 
probably  in  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. — Hinck- 
ley (1685)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
V,  133,  1861. 

Saluda.  A  small  tribe  formerly  living 
on  Saluda  r.,  S.  C.    According  to  Rivers 


(Hist.  S.  0.,  38,  1856)  thev  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  probably  early  in  the  18th 
century,  which,  if  trie,  would  indicate 
that  they  were  probably  connected  with 
the  Shawnee,  in  addition  to  that  of  the 
river,  the  name  survives  in  Saluda  gap 
in  the  Blue  Ridge. 

Salatation.  In  general  Indian  salutation 
was  accompanied  by  less  demonstration 
than  is  usual  among  Europeans,  particu- 
larl)r  the  inhabitants  of  southern  Europe, 
but  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that 
lessfeelingexisted.  Malleiy,  who  devoted 
much  att^tion  to  this  subject,  says: 

"The  North  American  Indians  do  not 
have  many  conventional  forms  of  saluta- 
tion. Their  etiquette  generally  is  to  meet 
in  silence  and  smoke  bafore  speaking,  the 
smoking  being  the  real  salutation.  But  a 
number  of  tribes— e.  g.,  the  Shoehoni, 
Caddo,  and  Arikara — ^use  a  word  or  sound 
very  similar  to  How!  but  in  proper  litera- 
tion  Hau  or  Hao,  Most  of  the  Sioux  use 
the  same  sound  in  communication  with 
the  whites,  from  which  the  error  has 
arisen  that  they  have  caught  up  and  abbre- 
viated the  *  How  are  you? '  of  the  latter. 
But  the  word  is  ancient,  used  in  councils, 
and  means  *  good . '  or  *  satisfactory. '  It  is 
a  response  as  well  as  an  address  or  saluta- 
tion. The  Navaho  say,  both  at  meeting 
and  parting,  ^Agalani,^  an  archaic  word 
the  etymology  of  which  is  not  yet  ascer- 
tained. Among  the  Cherokee  the  colloquy 
is  as  follows :  No.  1  says,  *  SiyTLi  *  Lproperly 
ilwyie],  'good';  No.  2 responds,  AsivA;  td- 
higwatsdr  'good:  are  you  in  peace?'  To 
this  No.  1  says, '  I  am  in  peace,  and  how  is 
it  with  you?'  No.  2  ends  oy  *  I  am  in  peace 
also.'  Among  the  Zuili  happiness  is  al- 
ways asserted  as  well  as  implored.  In  the 
moming  their  greeting  is,  *  How  haveyou 
passed  the  night?*  in  the  evening,  *  How 
have  you  come  unto  the  sunset? '  The  re- 
ply always  is  *  Happily. '  After  a  separa- 
tion of  even  short  duration,  if  more  than 
one  day,  the  question  is  asked,  *  How  have 
you  passed  these  manjr  days? '  The  reply 
IS  invariably,  *  Happily, '^  although  the 
person  addressed  may  be  in  severe  suffer- 
mg  or  dying." 

The  greeting  Haof  or  some  variant  was 
found  over  a  much  wider  area  than  Mal- 
lery  indicates.  What  Mallery  e&ys  of 
smoking  applies  only  to  ceremonial  vis- 
itings.  The  ordinary  passing  greeting 
among  the  Plains  tribes  and  probably 
most  others  is  "Good"  in  the  various 
languages  (Mooney). 

Close  relations  or  very  dear  friends  on 
meeting  after  a  considerable  absence 
would  throw  their  right  arms  over  each 
other's  left  shoulders  and  their  left  arms 
under  each  other's  right  arms,  embrace 
gently  and  allow  their  heads  to  rest 
against  each  other  for  an  instant  The 
ceremonial  form  of  salutation  consisted 
principally  inpbWiM.¥ift  rti^|i|ipd8,and 
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18  thus  described  by  Iberville  as  practised 
on  the  lower  Mississippi:  "When  I 
arrived  where  my  brother  was,  the  chief 
or  captain  of  the  Bayogoalas  came  to  the 
shore  of  the  sea  to  show  me  friendship 
and  civility  after  their  manner,  which  is, 
being  near  you,  to  stop,  pass  the  hands 
over  their  face  and  breast,  and  afterwanl 
pass  their  hands  over  yours,  after  which 
they  raise  them  toward  the  sky,  rubbing 
them  and  clasping  them  toother''  (Mar- 
gry,  I>^.,  IV,  154-55,  1880).  Although 
varying  to  a  certain  extent,  substantiafly 
the  same  ceremony  is  reported  from  the 
Indians  of  Carolina  and  the  plains,  the 
Dela wares,  the  Iroq|Uois,  the  Aleut,  and 
the  Eskimo  proper;  it  was  therefore  wide- 
spread throughout  North  America.  Rub- 
bing of  noses  by  two  persons  is  referred  to 
by  early  writers,  and  an  old  Haida  Indian 
affirmed  it  to  have  been  the  ancient  cus- 
tom among  his  people,  but  well  authenti- 
cated cases  are  rare,  although  the  rubbing 
of  the  nose  with  the  hiuid  was  often 
observed  among  Eskimo  tribes.  Mooney 
says  that  most  of  these  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Comanche,  may  have  been 
nothing  more  than  misconceptions  of 
the  hugging  described  above.  Not  in- 
frequently the  rubbing  ceremonies  were 
accompanied  by  the  shedding  of  tears. 
Friederici  finds  two  areas  in  America  in 
which  this  prevailed,  one  in  the  central 
and  south-central  part  of  South  America 
among  the  Tupi  tribes  of  SAo  Paulo,  Minas 
Genes,  and  Bahia,  the  Charrua  of  Banda 
Oriental,  and  some  of  the  Chaco  tribes; 
the  second  in  North  America  w.  of  the 
Mississippi  from  the  sources  of  that  river 
to  the  Texas  coast.  This  was  particularly 
conspicuous  near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
from  which  circumstance  the  tribes  there 
were  often  called  **  weepers."  Mooney 
states  that  he  has  noted  the  custom  only 
where  i)erBons  meet  after  a  considerable 
absence,  and  it  was  explained  to  him  as 
due  to  memories  of  events,  particularly 
deaths,  which  had  taken  place  since  the 
previous  meeting  and  which  the  figure  of 
the  long  absent  one  calls  to  mind.  In 
some  cases,  however,  this  has  been 
observed  on  the  first  meeting  of  Indians 
with  white  men,  when  it  perhaps  had 
some  religions  significance. 

Consult  Friederici  in  Globus,  lxxxiz, 
30-34,  1906;  Mallery  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
m,  201-16,  1890,  (2)  in  Pop.  Sci.  Month., 
xxiviii,  477-90, 629-44, 1891.     ( j.  r.  s.  ) 

Salwahka  ( Sal-waf-kha,  prob. '  at  the  foot 
of  the  creek.* — Sapir).  A  former  Ta- 
kelma  villa^  near  the  mouth  of  Illinois 
r.  or  one  of  its  tributaries  in  Oregon. 
Illinois  Oreek.— Doney,  Takelma  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  £.,  1884.  niiaoU  Valley  ( band)  .—Ibid,  jm 
fli'  Ednas'.— Doney.  Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  Cplenty-of-camas  people':  Tutu  name). 
Hl-wft'-q&.— Doney  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
285,  1890  (own  name).  Balw^bca.— Sapir  in  Am. 
Anthr..  ix.  254, 1907. 


.  Bamahqiiaiii.  A  body  of  Salish  of  Eraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  67  in  1909. 
Bamackman.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  138.  1879  (probably 
identical).  Bamahquam.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt  2, 
160.  1901.  Bemaooom.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884.  187. 
1886. 

Bamamiih  (Skagit:  samena,  *  hunter.'— 
Gibbs).  A  Halish  division  on  Bamamish 
and  Dwamish  lakes,  w.  Wash.,  number- 
ing 101  in  1854.  Gibbs  clamed  them  as 
of  Dwamish  connection.  They  are  not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Sawamish  of 
Totten  inlet. 

Kon-mlah.— starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171,  1862 
(separated  by  misprint  from  Say-hay-mon-mish). 
BabaWth.— Gibba  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  432,  1856. 
•  *  —Starling. op.  cit.  170.  ftam-ab  mish.- 
.1869,136.1870.    ~         "     '  ' 


Roes  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1 

U.S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378.1873.  Bamamiak.— Gibbu. 
op.  clt.  Bay-hay.— Starling,  op.  cit,  171  (see  Man- 
mish,  above).    Biraa-mish.— Roflfl,  ibid.,  17,  1870. 

Bamampao.  A  tribe,  evidently  of  the 
Coahniltecan  familv,  met  by  Massanet 
(Diario,  in  Mem.  de^«"ueva  Espafla,  xxvii, 
94,  MS.)  in  1691  w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Tex., 
with  Patchal,  Papanac,  Patsau,  and  other 
tribes.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Bambella.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  N.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  in  Elmore 
CO.,  Ala.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
Ala.  map,  1899. 

Bambonkia.  An  unidentified  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  k.  side  of  Yazoo  r.. 
Miss.  Mentioned  only  by  Coxe,  who 
places  them  between  the  Koroa  and  the 
Tihiou  (Tioux). 

Bamboukai.— Coze  In  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  iil, 
69.  1861.  Bambottkia.— Coze.  Carolana,  10.  map, 
1741. 

Bamish.  A  Salish  division  formerly  on 
a  river  and  bay  of  the  same  name  in 
Washington,  now  on  Lummi  res.  Asea- 
kum  and  Nukhwhaiimikhl  were  among 
their  villages. 

Tiamithi  — Domenech,  Deserta  N.  A.,  i,  441,  1860. 
-  •  oiah.— RoAS    in    Ind.    Aff.    Rep..    185.    1869. 
1.— Mallet,  ibid..  198,  1877  (saicf  to  be  subor- 


dinate to  Nugh-lemmy).  Bahmifth.— Stevens  in 
H.  R.  Ez.  Doc.  37,  84th  Cong.,  3d  fwati.,  46,  1867. 
B^a'mio.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10. 
1889.  Bamlah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R,  Rep.,  I.  436, 
1855.  Bawiah.— Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  224, 
1858.    Bohmiah.— Stevens,  op.  cit.,  70. 

Bamoiet  (possibly  from  Osamosety  *he 
who  walks  over  much.  * — Gerard ).  A  na- 
tive and  sagamore  of  Pemacjuid,  and  the 
original  proprietor  of  the  site  of  Bristol, 
Me.  It  IS  stated  that  he  ap^)ea^ed  among 
the  Pilgrims  soon  after  their  landing  in 
1620  and  greeted  them  with  the  words 
**Welcome,  Englishmen!  "—showing  that 
he  was  more  or  less  acquainted  with  their 
language — and  informed  them  that  he 
was  a  sagamore  of  Moratiggon  (q.  v.). 
As  he  had  been  in  the  C.  Cod  country  for 
8  months,  it  is  probable  that  he  went 
thither  with  Capt.  Dermer,  who  left  Mon- 
hegan  for  C.  Cod  a  few  months  previous 
to  the  date  nientione<i.  Samoset  intro- 
duced the  Pilgrims  to  Massasoit  (q.  v.), 
with  whom  it  seems  he  was  in  friendly 
relation  at  that  time.  Moved  to  pity  by 
his  apparent  destitution,   the   Pilgrims 
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gave  him  ^^a  horseman's  coat"  and  also 
**  strong  water  and  biskit  and  butter,  and 
cheese  and  pudding,  and  a  piece  of  a  mal- 
lard." Samoset  repaid  this  kindness  by 
the  services  he  rendered  the  new  colo- 
nists. He  is  next  heard  of  two  years 
later  at  Capmanwogen  (Southport,  Me.), 
with  Capt.  Levett,  whom  he  esteemed  as 
his  special  friend.  In  July,  1625,  he,  with 
Unongoit,  executed  the  nrst  deed  made 
between  the  Indians  and  the  English,  con- 
veying to  John  Brown,  of  New  Harbor, 
12,000  acres  of  the  Pemaquid  terHtory. 
Nothing  further  is  recorded  of  Samoset 
until  1653,  when  he  signed  a  deed  con- 
veying 1,000  acres  to  William  Pamell, 
Thomas  Way,  and  William  England. 
He  probably  died  soon  thereafter,  and 
was  buried  with  his  kindred  on  his  is- 
land homestead  near  Round  pond,  in  the 
town  of  Bristol.  He  is  descnbed  as  hav- 
ing been  tall  and  straight,  with  hair  long 
behind  and  short  in  front;  his  only  dress 
**a  leather"  about  his  waist  with  a  fringe 
about  a  span  long.  Mention  is  made  of 
one  son  bom  to  him  about  1624,  but  his 
name  is  not  given.  Consult  Mourt  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  viii,  226, 
1802;  Thornton  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  167-201,  1857;  Sewell  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist,  VIII,  820-25,  1882.  (c.  t.) 

Samp.  A  maize  porridge,  once  a  very 
important  article  of  food  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  In  1677  the  treasurer  of 
Massachusetts  was  ordered  to  procure, 
among  other  things  to  be  given  as  pres- 
ents to  the  king,  *'two  hogsheads  of  spe- 
ciall  good  sampe, ' *  Roger  Williams  ( Key 
to  Am.  Lang.,  33,  1643)  defines  the  na- 
Banmp  of  the  Narraganset  dialect  of  Al- 
gonquian  as  ^*a  kind  of  meale  pottage 
unparched,"  adding  that  "from  tnis  the 
English  call  their  samp,  which  is  Indian 
corn  beaten  and  boiled,  and  eaten  hot  or 
cold  with  milke  or  butter."  Josselyn 
(1672)  describes  MLmpe  as  **a  kind  of 
loblolly  of  blue  corn  to  eat  with  milk." 
The  Narraganset  nasaump,  ^softened 
with  water,*  is  cognate  with  the  Abnaki 
tsa^ha^^ny  com  musn,  etc.  (a.  p.  c. ) 

Sampala.  A  former  Seminole  town,  26 
m.  above  the  forks  of  Apalachicola  r.,  on 
the  w.  bank,  in  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  seas., 
27,  18:^6. 

Sampanal.  A  tribe,  evidentlv  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  family,  met  by  Massanet's 

Sarty  in  1689,  when  on  the  way  from 
oahuila  to  Texas,  at  Sacatsol  mts.,  20 
leagues  n.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas. 
They  were  with  the  Mescal,  Yorica,  Cho- 
mene  (Jumano),  Tilpayay,  and  other 
tribes  (Manzanet,  Carta,  ca.  1690,  in  Quar. 
Tex.  HL«t.  Asso.,  ii,  284,  1899).  In  1691 
Massanet  met  the  same  tribe  near  Rio 
Hondo  (Diario,  in  Mem.  deNuevaEspafia, 
XXVII,  94,  MS.).  (h.  b.  b.) 


Banpanal.— Massanet  (1691),  Diario.  op.  cit    Baa- . 
panale.— Maasanet,  List  of  Tribes  dated  Nov.  16. 

1690,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  1S3,  Ma 
Sampe.    See  Samp. 

Sana.  A  central  Texas  tribe,  apparently 
Tonkawan.    It  was  known  as  early  as 

1691,  when  Massanet  mentioned  it  in  one 
of  the  most  important  passages  bearing  on 
the  ethnology  of  early  Texas.  When 
atK>ut  25  m.  N.  B.  of  San  Antonio  r.,  ap- 
parently at  Arroyo  del  Cibolo,  and  about 
opposite  Seguin,  he  wrote:  **I  mav  note 
that  from  the  mission  [San  Salvador,  in 
Coahuila]  to  this  place  there  is  still  one 
language  [the  Coahuiltecan]  .  .  .  From 
this  place  to  the  Texas  there  are  other 
languages.  There  follow  the  Catqneca, 
Cantona,  Emet,  Cavas,  Sana,  Tojo,  Toaa, 
and  other  tribes  of  Indians.  At  the  said 
place,  it  being  on  the  boundary  between 
the  Indians,  they  speak  different  lan- 
guages, although  they  are  all  friendly  and 
do  not  have  wars.**  The  Coahuiltecan 
tribes  called  the  place  Xoloton,  and  the 
tribes  to  the  b.  called  it  BataConiqnivoqui 
(Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  98,  MS. ). 

In  1716  the  Chanas,  evidently  identical, 
are  mentioned  by  Ram6n,  together  with 
Apaches,  Yojuanes,  and  Chuuipanes,  as 
enemies  of  the  Texas  (Orig.  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mex.).  An  imperfect 
copy  of  Ram6n*8  report  give  **Jumane8'* 
and  ^^Chivipanes"  in  place  of  Yojuanes 
and  Chuuipanes  (Repre8entaci6n,  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espaf^a,  xxvii,  160,  MS.).  In 
1716  the  same  list  is  given  as  the  Ajwuihes, 
Yojuanes,  Cibi panes,  and  Canas  (Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30.  ibid.,  193),  and 
a  few  days  later  as  Apaches,  Jojpanes, 
Huvipanes  (Ervipiames),  and  Chanas 
(Junta  de  Guerra,  Dec.  2,  1716,  ibid., 
217).  If  the  last  list  be  correct,  it  is  one 
of  several  indications  of  the  Tonkawan 
affiliation  of  the  Sana.  Shortly  after  this 
period  Llano  r.  was  known  as  Rio  de  Ids 
Chanes,  but  it  is  not  known  that  there  is 
any  connection  between  this  and  the 
name  of  the  Sana  tribe. 

In  1721  the  Sana  are  again  met  and 
dealt  with.  Late  in  January,  it  seems, 
some  of  the  tribe  (Samas)  came  from  the 
E.  to  San,  Antonio  and  reported  to  Capt. 
Garcfa  that  Saint  Denis,  the  French  com- 
mandant at  Natchitoches,  had  called  a 
meeting  of  many  tribes  30  leaffues  from 
San  Antonio  (Pefia,  Diario,  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  6,  MS.).  When 
Aguayo  passed  through  San  Antonio  he 
made  the  Sana  presents.  Later  he  met 
part  of  the  tribe,  apparently  in  their 
nome,  halfway  between  the  Guadalupe 
and  the  Colorado,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
modem  San  Marcos  (ibid.,  18). 

Late  in  1739  or  early  in  1740  a  severe 
epidemic  visited  the  San  Antonio  mis- 
sions, and  in  Feb.,  1740,  the  missionaries, 
wishing  to  replenish  the  supply  of  In- 
dians, declared  their  intention  of -bring- 
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ing  in  "the  Zanas  and  Maveyee,  since 
they  are  related  to  those  already  con- 
verted" (ibid.,  xxvin,  203).  As  Massa- 
net  distinctly  tells  us  that  the  Sana  did 
not  speak  the  Coahuiltecan  language,  and 
as  the  Mayeyes  were  quite  evidently  Ton- 
kawan,  the  conclusion  is  that  the  Sana 
also  were  Tonkawan.  A  considerable 
list  of  words  spoken  by  the  Sana  and 
their  conveners  is  extant,  and  a  careful 
study  of  It  will  perhaps  settle  the  point 
(San  Antonio  de  Valero  Bautismos,  be- 
ginning with  1740,  MS. ).  In  1740  gentile 
Sana  be^n  to  enter  San  A  ntoniode  Valero 
mission  in  considerable  numbers,  and  con- 
tinued coining  till  about  1749.  A  study 
of  the  records  shows  that  before  entering 
the  mission  they  were  very  closely  inter- 
related by  marria^  with  the  Tojo  (Tou, 
Too),  Mayeye,  Sijame,  Tenu,  and  Au- 
juiap  trifees  or  subtribes.  In  1743, 
"Numa,  of  the  Tou  tribe,  chief  of  the 
Zanas,''  was  baptized  at  the  mission  (San 
Antonio  de  VaJero  Bautismos,  partidas 
494,  649,  579,  581,  608,  633,  635,  647,  675, 
714,  etc.).  In  1793  the  Sana  were  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  main  tribes  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  (Revilla-Gigedo, 
Carta,  195,  in  Die.  Univ.  de  Hist,  y  de 
Geog.,  V,  1854). 

The  native  pronunciation  of  the  name 
was  perhaps  Chanas,  but  the  most  fre- 
quent spelling  in  the  mission  records  is 
Zanas.     Of.  SanukL  (h.  b.  b.) 

Oukas.— Rani6n  (1716),  Derrotero,  in  Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espafia.  xxvii,  198.  MS.  Chanas.— ^Junta 
de  Ouerra,  1716,  ibid..  217;  also  Father  Zarate 
Q764),  Valero  Bautismos,  partidas  1496-96. 
Ohaaes.— Ram6n.  op.  cit.,  160.  Sanaa.— Massanet 
(1091).  op.  cit.  Zana.— Valero  Bautismos,  partida 
494.  MS. 

San  Aguftin  de  Ahninada.  A  Spanish 
presidio  established  in  1756  near  the 
mouth  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  to  prevent 
the  French  from  trading  and  settling 
amon^  the  Arkokisa  and  JBidai  Indians, 
who  lived  along  the  lower  courses  of  that 
stream  and  the  Rio  San  Jacinto.  Its 
establishment  was  the  direct  result  of  the 
arrest  in  1754  (not  1757,  as  Morfi  says) 
of  one  Blancpain  (or  Lanpen),  who  was 
trading  in  that  vicinity  among  the  Arko- 
kisa. Bancroft  gives  the  date  of  the 
founding  as  1755,  but  an  official  report 
says  that  it  was  effected  in  consequence 
of  an  order  of  Feb.  12,  1756.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  a  temporary  garrison  was 
considered  in  1755.  Bancroft  also  fixes 
the  first  site  about  100  m.  up  the  Trinity, 
but  official  documents  show  that  it  was 
only  about  2  leagues'  distance  from  the 
mouth.  Near  it  was  established ,  at  about 
the  same  time,  Nuestra  SeAora  de  la  Luz, 
or  Orcoquisac  (Arkokisa),  mission. 

Because  of  tiie  unhealth  fulness  of  the 
site,  a  plan  to  remove  the  presidio  to  the 
arrovo  of  Santa  Rosa  de  Alcazar,  a  branch 
of  the  Rio  San  Jacinto,  in  the  center  of 
the  Arkokisa  country,  was  soon  proposed; 


in  1757  the  Viceroy  ordered  the  plan  car- 
ried out ;  and,  according  to  an  official 
statement,  it  was  accomphshed  before 
Aug.,  1760,  but  this  seems  to  be  an  error. 
Later,  apparently  in  1764,  the  presidio 
was  ordered  moved  to  Los  Horconsitoe, 
2  or  3  leagues  n.  of  the  original  site,  but 
it  appears  that  the  removal  was  never 
maae.  A  few  years  afterward  the  presidio 
was  burned  as  the  result  of  a  quarrel,  and 
in  1772  its  abandonment  was  ordered, 
although  this,  as  well  as  that  of  the  mis- 
sion, had  alreadv  taken  place  (see  Lamar 
Papers,  Span.  MS.  no.  25;  Nacogdoches 
Archives,  Span.  MS.  no.  488;  Valcarcel, 
Expediente  sobre  Variaciones,  etc.,  Aug. 
7,  1760,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.;  Abad  to 
the  Viceroy,  Nov.  27,  1759,  and  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Feb.  7,  1760,  both  in  B^xar 
Archives,  San  Agustin  de  Ahumada; 
Viceroy  Cruillasto  Gov.  Martos  y  Navarr- 
ete,  Aug.  30, 1764,  MS.  in  B^xar  Archives; 
Bonilla,  Breve  Compendio,  in  Quar.  Tex. 
Hist.  Asso.,  VIII,  11,  56,  57, 61, 1904;  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States  and  Tex.,  i,  615 
(map),  653, 655-656, 1886).  (h.  e.  b.) 
Orooquisao.— Rubi,  Dictamen,  1767.  MS.  Ban  Ana- 
tin  de  Aomada.— Barrios  y  Jauregui  (1756)  in  Na- 
cogdoches Archives,  Span.  MS.  no.  488.  Ban 
Aofustin  de  Ahomada.— Ibid.  Ban  Aofustin  de 
Ahunada  Eio  de  U  Trinidad.— Valcarcel  (1760), 
op.  cit. 

Ban  Andrte  ( Saint  Andrew ) .  A  former 
village  of  the  Tubar  on  the  extreme  head- 
waters of  the  Rio  Fuerte,  3  m.  from  More- 
los,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico;  now  largely 
Mexicanized.  —  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1,442,  1902. 

Ban  Andrte  Coamiata.  A  Huichol  vil- 
lage near  the  upper  waters  of  the  Rio 
Chapalagana,  on  a  plain  in  the  sierra  in 
the  w.  part  of  the  tribal  territory,  in  n.  w. 
Jalisco,  Mexico. 

Ban  Andm  Goamiata.— Lumholtz,  Huichol  Ind., 
5,1898.  Tat^lkia.— Lumholtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  II, 
27,  1902  ('house  of  our  mother,'  alluding  to  a 
mythical  serpent:  Huichol  name). 

Ban  Andrte  Coata.  A  former  Pima  ran- 
cheriaj  visited  and  so  named  by  Father 
Kino  in  1697,  and  probably  as  early  as 
1694  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  259, 
1884);  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
Gila  and  Salado,  s.  Ariz.  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  June  13.  1862)  mentions  it  as  a 
mission  founded  by  Kino  in  1694,  but  this 
is  evidently  an  error. 

Ban  Andr^.— Oarc^  (1775),  Diary,  142, 1900.  Ban 
Aadr^  Ooata.— Mange  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 4th  8.,  i, 
806,  1856. 

Ban  Angelo.    A  ranchena  of  the  Sobai- 

Euri,  near  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
elow  its  mouth  in  s.  Arizona,  first  visited 
and  doubtless  so  named  by  Father  Kino  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century. 
B.  AngeL— Kino, map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  A.riz.  and 
N.  Mex.,  360, 1889.  8.  Ang«lo.— Kino,  map  (1702) , 
in  Stocklein.Neue  Welt-Bott.  74, 1726. 

Ban  Antonio  ( Saint  Anthony).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Tigua,  situate<l  e.  of  the 
present  settlement  of  the  same  name,  about 
the  center  of  the  Sierra  de  Gallego,  or  Sierra 
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de  Carnu^,  between  San  Pedro  and  Chili- 
li,  B.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
253,  1892),  the  only  mention  of  the  settle- 
ment is  made  in  the  Camu4  land  grant 
in  the  18th  century,  and  it  must  have 
been  occupied  withm  historic  times. 

San  Antonio.  A  former  group  of  Al- 
chedoma  rancherias,  situated  on  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  Arizona,  35  or  40  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  Visited 
and  so  named  by  Fray  Francisco  Garo6s 
in  1776.— Garc^s,  Diary.  423,  1900. 

San  Antonio.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo,  and 
formerly  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  at 
the  N.  boundary  of  Durango,  Mexico,  Ion. 
105^. 
8.  Antonio.— OroKCO  y  Berra,  Geog.,  819, 1864. 

San  Antonio  de  la  Hnerta.  A  pueblo  of 
the  Nevome,  situated  at  the  junction  of 
the  Rio  Batepito  and  Rio  Soyopa,  tribu- 
taries of  the  Rio  Yagui,  about  lat.  29°, 
Ion.  109°,  Sonora,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  351,  1864).  It  is  now  a  civilized 
pueblo,  and  contained  171  inhabitants  in 
1900. 

San  Antonio  de  Fadna.  The  third  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California. 
The  place  was  chosen  by  Father  J  unfpero 
Serra  in  the  well-wooded  valley  of  the 
stream  now  known  as  San  Antonio  r., 
about  6  m.  from  the  present  town  of  Jolon, 
Monterey  co.  The  native  name  of  the 
place  was  Texhaya,  or  Teshaya.  H  ere  the 
mission  was  founded  by  Serra  with  great 
enthusiasm  on  July  14, 1771,  though  only 
one  native  was  present.  The  Indians, 
however,  proved  friendly;  they  brought 
food  and  helped  in  the  work  of  con- 
structing the  church  and  other  necessary 
buildings.  The  first  native  was  baptized 
a  month  later,  and  by  the  end  of  1 772, 158 
baptisms  were  reported.  In  1780  the 
neophytes  numbered  585,  while  by  1790 
they  had  reached  1,076,  making  it  the 
largest  mission  community  at  that  time 
in  California.  By  1800  there  was  a  slight 
increase  to  1,118,  while  the  greatest  num- 
ber in  the  history  of  the  mission,  1,124, 
was  reached  in  1805.  The  wealth  of  the 
mission  was  not  so  great  as  that  of  some 
others.  The  land  was  reported  as  rather 
sterile  and  difficult  to  irrigate,  although 
the  average  crop  for  the  decade  ending 
1810  was  3,780  bushels.  In  the  year  last 
named  there  were  3,700  cattle,  700  horsee, 
and  more  than  8,000  sheep.  Though  the 
number  of  the  neophytes  graduallv  de- 
creased, reaching  878  in  1820  and  ^81  in 
1830,  the  mission  live  stock  continued  to 
multiply  and  the  crops  were  nearly  as 
^ood  as  before.  In  1830  Robinson  (Life 
m  California,  81,  1846)  rejjorted  that 
everything  at  the  mission  was  in  the  most 
perfect  onier,  and  the  Indians  cleanly 
and  well  dressed.  Beyond  an  attack  on 
the  mission  converts  by  some  outside  na- 
tives in  1774,  in  which  one  Indian  only 


was  wounded,  there  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  any  trouble  with  the  natives  in  this 
region.  By  1830  there  were  said  to  be 
no  more  gentiles  within  75  m.  Up  to 
1834  the  total  number  of  Indians  baptized 
was  4,348,  of  whom  2,587  were  children. 
The  earlier  buildings  of  the  mission  were 
of  adobe,  but  a  new  and  larser  chureh 
with  arched  corridors  and  a  brick  front 
was  begun  about  1809,  and  completed 
within  tne  next  ten  years.  The  mission 
was  formally  secularized  in  1835,  and 
during  the  next  few  years  declined  rapidly, 
losing  a  laiye  part  of  its  stock.  There 
was  much  friction  between  Padre  Mer- 
cado  and  the  civil  administrator,  and 
many  of  the  Indians  deserted  because  of 
bad  treatment.  As  with  the  other  mis- 
sions, the  control  was  restored  to  the 
padres  in  1843,  but  too  late  to  accomplish 
much  good.  There  seems  to  be  no  record 
of  the  sale  of  the  mission .  Pad  re  Doroteo 
Ambris  remained  there  for  several  years, 
and  at  his  death  the  mission  waadeserted, 
except  for  an  occasional  service  by  a  visit- 
ing priest  from  San  Miguel.  '  The  place 
remained  in  ruins  until  1904,  when  the 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  undertook 
its  preservation.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  San  Antonio  mission 
belonged  to  the  Salinan  linguistic  stock, 
but  the  mission  also  had  neophytes  from 
the  San  Joaquin  valley,  probably  Yokuts. 
The  following  names  of  villsj^es  have 
been  taken  from  the  old  mission  books 
(Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860): 
Atnel,  Chacomex,  Chitama,  Cholucyte, 
Chunapatama,  Chuouilin  (San  Miguelita), 
Chuzach,  Cinnisel,  Ejmal,  Ginace,  lolon, 
Lamaca,  Lima,  Quina  (Quinada),  Sapay- 
wis,  Seama,  Steloglamo,  Subazama,  Teco- 
lom,  Teshaya,  Tetachoya  (Ojitoe),  Texia, 
Tsilacomap,  Zassalete,  Zumblito.  The 
rancherias,  it  is  said,  were  generally 
named  after  their  chiefs.         (a.  b.  l.  ) 

San  Antonio  de  Valero.  A  mission,  com- 
monly known  as  the  The  Alamo  ( Ah'-lah- 
mo),  transplanted  in  1718  from  the  Rio 
Grande  to  the  site  of  the  present  city  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas.  It,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent presidio  and  villa,  was  founded  as  an 
mtermediate  center  of  ope  w^tions  between 
the  Rio  Grande  and  the  b.  Texas  mis- 
sions, which  had  been  reestablished  in 
1716.  The  missionary  part  of  the  enter- 
prise was  planned  and  directed  by  Fray 
Antonio  ae  San  Buenaventura  oe  Oli- 
vares.  In  1700  he  had  founded  San  Fran- 
cisco Solano  mission  near  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Valle  de  la  Circumcisi6n  (Portillo, 
Apuntes  para  la  Historia  Antigua  de 
Coahuila  y  Texas,  269-70,  1888).  It  was 
subsequently  moved  to  San  Ildefonso, 
thence  to  San  Joseph,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
a  short  distance  from  Presidio  del  Rio 
Grande  ( Valero  Bautismos,  folio  1 ) .  The 
principal  tribe  baptized  at  these  places 
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P&yuguan,  Papanac,  and  perhaps  others 
were  represented.  By  1716,  364  baptisms 
had  been  performed  ( Vdero  Bautismos). 
In  this  year,  when  the  government  was 
planning  a  settlement  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  e.  Texas,  Olivares  proposed 
transplanting  this  mission,  with  its  In- 
dians, to  the  river  then  called  San  Antonio 
de  Padua,  maintaining  that  his  Xarames, 
since  they  were  well  versed  in  agricultare, 
would  assist  in  teaching  and  subduing 
new  neophvtes  (Olivares  to  the  Viceroy, 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  169-70,  MS.). 
This  plan  was  carried  out  in  1718,  pos- 
session of  the  new  site  being  formally 
jdven  on  May  1.  The  transfer  was  no 
doubt  facilitated  by  the  close  affinity  of 
the  tribes  at  the  new  site  with  those  at 
the  old.  The  mission  was  founded  near 
the  E.  frontier  of  the  Coahuiltecan  group. 
The  tribes  or  bands  near  by  were  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  in  general  cor- 
respondingly 
small.  One  of 
the  chief  ones 
was  the  Payaya. 

This  was  not 
the  first  time 
they  had  heard 
the  gospel,  for 
inl691Mas8anet 
had  entered 
their  village  on 
iSan  Antonio  r. 
(which  they  had 
called  Yanagua- 
na),  set  up  a 
cross,  erected  an 
altar  in  a  chapel 
of  boughs,  said 
mass  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  natives,  explained  its  mean- 
ing, and  distributed  rosaries,  besides  giv- 
ing the  Payaya  chief  a  horse.  This 
tribe,  Massanet  said,  was  large,  and 
their  rancherias  deserved  the  name  of 
pueblo  (Diario,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  95-96,  MS.). 

Within  about  a  year  the  mission,  now 
called  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  was  removed 
across  the  river,  evidentlv  to  the  site  it 
still  occupies  (Espinosa,  t)hr6nica  Apos- 
tolica,  450,  1746).  From  the  records  it 
seems  that  only  one  baptism  was  per- 
formed in  1718.  In  1719  there  were  24. 
mainly  of  Xarames  and  Payayas,  but 
representing  also  the  Cluetau,  Junced 
(Juncal?),  Pamava,  Siaguan,  Sijame, 
Sumi,  and  Terocoaame  tribes.  The  first 
decade  resulted  in  about  250  baptisms, 
representing  some  40  so-called  tribes. 
By  Feb.  1740,  there  had  been  837  bap- 
tisms. Shortly  before  this  an  epidemic 
bad  gone  through  all  the  San  Antonio 
missions,  and  left  at  Valero  only  184 
neophytes;  but  immediately  afterward 
(1739-40)  77  Tacamanes  (Tacames?)  were 
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brought  in  (Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  203-04,  MS.).  A  report  made 
Dec.  17,  1741,  showed  238  persons  resi- 
dent at  the  mission  ( Urrutia  to  the  Vice- 
roy, MS. ) .  On  May  8, 1 744,  the  first  stone 
of  a  new  church  was  laid,  but  in  1762  it 
was  being  rebuilt,  a  work  that  seems 
never  to  have  been  completed  ( Diego  Mar- 
tfn  Garcfa,  1745,  op.  cit.,  and  Ynforme  de 
Misiones,  1762,  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  164,  MS. ) .  According  to  a  report 
made  in  1762,  the  books  showed  1,972 
baptisms  (evidently  an  exaggeration), 
247  burials,  and  454  marriages.  There 
were  then  275  persons,  of  the  Xarame, 
Payaya,  Sana,  Li  pan  (captives  mainly), 
Coco,  Toio  (Tou),  and  Karankawa 
tribes.  Of  this  number  32  were  gen- 
tiles of  the  last-named  tribe,  whose 
reduction  was  then  being  attempted, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the 
Zacatecan  missions  (aeeSueslraSeflorn  del 
Romr'io).  The 
same  report,  be- 
sides describing 
the  monastery 
wo  rk  shops, 
church,  chapel, 
and  ranch, 
says  of  the  In- 
dian quarters: 
"There  are  7 
rows  of  houses 
for  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  In- 
dians; they  are 
made  of  stone 
and  supplied 
with  doors  and 
windows;  they 
are  furnished 
with  high  beds,  chests,  metates,  pots,  flat 
earthen  pans,  kettles,  cauldrons,  and 
boilers.  With  their  arched  porticoes  the 
houses  form  a  broad  and  beautiful  plaza 
through  which  runs  a  canal  skirted  by 
willows  and  fruit  trees,  and  used  by  the 
Indians.  To  insure  a  supply  of  water  in 
case  of  blockade  by  the  enemy  a  curbed 
well  has  been  made.  For  the  defense  of 
the  settlement,  the  plaza  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Over  the  gate  is  a  large  tower 
with  its  embrasures,  3  cannons,  some 
firearms,  and  appropriate  supplies  (Trans. 
by  E.  Z.  Rather,  in  Bolton  and  Barker, 
With  the  Makers  of  Texas,  64-65,  1904). 
For  a  description  of  the  massive  w^alls, 
see  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  ii,  207-08, 
1889. 

After  1765  the  activity  of  this  mission 
suddenly  declined,  even  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  the  neijjhboring  missions. 
This  decline  was  conteinjwraneous,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  lessening  of  po- 
litical activity  in  Texas  after  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Louisiana  by  the  Spaniards,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  a  growing  hos- 
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tility  on  the  part  of  the  northern  tribes. 
It  seems  also  true  that  the  docile  tribes 
on  which  the  mission  had  largely  de- 
pended were  becoming  exhausted. 
Moreover  the  growing  villa  of  San  Fer- 
nando encroached  upon  the  mission 
lands  and  injurious  quarrels  resulted. 
From  1764  to  1783  only  102  baptisms  were 
recorded  for  Valero,  while  a  number  of 
these  were  of  Spaniards.  In  1775  In- 
Bi)ector  Oconor  reported  fewer  than  15 
families  there  (quoted  by  Portillo,  op.  dt., 
297-98).  In  1793  there  were  still  43 
Payaya,  Sana,  and  others,  evidently  sur- 
vivors of  families  brought  there  long 
before  (Revilla  Gigedo,  Carta,  Dec.  27, 
1793,  MS.). 

In  1793  this  mission  was  secularized, 
and  the  lands  were  divided  among  the 
neophytes  and  some  of  the  citizens  (not 
Indians)  who  had  abandoned  Adaes  in 
1773.  The  walled  inclosure  and  the 
buildings  were  later  occupied  by  the  com- 
pany del  Alamo  de  Parras,  whence  the 
name  Alamo  (Revillo-Gigedo,  op.  cit; 
Portillo,  op.  cit.,  353-54),  and  m  1836 
they  became  the  scene  of  one  of  the  most 
heroic  events  in  all  history — the  famed 
resistance  and  anniliilation  of  Travis  and 
his  men.  Mar.  6,  1836.  The  chapel  is 
now  the  property  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

The  baptismal  records  show  the  surpris- 
ing number  of  about  100  apparently  dis- 
tinct tribes  or  subtribes  represented  at  this 
mission  during  its  whole  career  after  the 
removal  to  the  San  Antonio.  These  are: 
Apache,  Anion,  Caguas,  Camai,  Cantuna 
((Jantanual),  Gems  (Quems?),  Chaguan- 
tapam,  Chapamaco,  Chuapas,  Cimataguo, 
Cluetau,  Coco,  Cocomeioje  (Coco),  Colo- 
rado, Comanche,  Cupdan,  Emet,  Gabilan, 
Guerjuatida,  Huacacasa,  Hyerbipiamo, 
Jancae  (Tonkawa?),  Juamaca(Juampa?), 
Juancas,  Jueinzum,  Juncatas  (Junca- 
taguo),  Junced,  Karankawa,  Li  pan,  Ma- 
cocoina  (Cocoma),  Manos  Coloradas, 
Manos  Pnetas,  Maquems,  Matucar,  Ma- 
yeye,  Menequen,  Merhuan,  Mescales, 
Slesquites,  Mulato,  Muruam,  Natao,  ^ 
Necpacha  (Apache?),  Nigco,  Ocana,* 
Pachaquen  (cf.  Pacuaches),  Pachaug, 
Paguanan,  Pamaya,  Papanac  (Panac), 
Paquache,  Pasqual,  Pastaloca.  Pataguo, 
Patau,  Patauium,  Patou,  Patzau,  Pausa- 
qui,  Pausay,  Payaya,  Payuguan  (Payu- 
huan),  Peana,  Piniquu,  Pita,  Psaupsau, 
Quesal,  Quimso  (Quems?),  Secmoco, 
Sencase,  Siaban,  Siaguan,  Siaguasan, 
Siansi,  Sijame,  Sinicu,  Siniczo  (Senisos, 
Cenizos),  Sulujame,  Sumi,  Tacames  (Ta- 
caniane),  Tenu,  Terocodame,  Tetzmo, 
Texa  (Hainai?),  Ticmamar,  Tishim,  Ton- 
kawa, Tonzaumacagua,  Tucana,  Tuu, 
Ujuiap  (Auiuiap),  Uracha,  Xarame, 
Xaraname  (Aranarae),  Yacdossa,  Yman, 
Yojuan,  Yorica,  Yuta  (Yute),  Zorquan. 

(h.  e.  B.) 


8ftB  Anto&io  deVelero.— Bancroft,  No.  Hex.  States, 

I,  618, 1886  (misprint). 

Sanate  Adiva  (said  to  mean  'great 
woman,*  or  *  chiei  woman' ).  A  priestess 
or  chieftainess  at  the  Nabedache  villa^ 
on  San  Pedro  or.,  Houston  co.,  Texas,  m 
1768.    See  Nabedache, 

San  Athanasio  (Saint  Athanasius).  A 
Cochimi  pueblo  and  visita  5  leagues  from 
San  Ignacio  deKadakaman  mission,  Lower 
California,  in  1746. — Venegas,  Hist  Cal., 

II,  198,  1759. 

San  Benito  (Saint  Benedict).  A  former 
Serrano  village  of  80  inhabitants  near  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Mohave,  3  leagues  n.  b. 
over  the  mountains  from  San  Bernardino 
valley.  It  was  visited  and  so  named  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^  in  1776. — Garc^ 
Diary  (1776),  246,  1900. 

San  Bemabd  (Saint  Barnabas ) .  A  former 
Tepehuane  pueblo  of  Durango,  Mexico, 
and  the  seat  of  a  mission. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  319,  1864. 

San  Bernardino  (Saint  Bemardinus). 
The  name  of  "an  island  that  the  [^Gila] 
river  makes  temporarily  when  it  nses," 
where  there  are  some  Maricopa  ranche- 
rias.  The  place  was  visited  by  Anza,  Font, 
and  Garces  in  1774-75.  Not  to  be  con- 
founded with  a  Maricopa  rancheria  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Gila,  4  leagues  above. 
See  Cones,  Garc^  Diary,  119,  126,  1900. 

San  Bernardino.  A  former  Maricopa 
rancheria  at  Agua  Caliente,  or  the  hot 
springs,  near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz., 
about  24  leagues  above  its  mouth.  It  was 
visited  by  Anza  in  1774,  and  by  Garc^ 
Anza,  and  Font  in  1775. 
Afoa  OaUeate.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  892, 1889.  San  Ber- 
nardino del  Afoa  Oaliente. — Font  (1775)  quoted  in 
Coues,  Qarc6i  Diary,  120, 1900. 

San  Bernardo  ( Saint  Bernard ) .  A  name 
applied  by  Mezi^res  in  1778  to  one  of  two 
Tawehash  villages  visited  by  him  on 
upper  Red  r. ,  Texas.  See  Mezi^res,  letter 
to  Croix,  Apr.  19,  1778  (in  which  he 
reports  having  given  the  village  this  name 
in  honor  of  the  Governor  of  Louisiana), 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Mex.      (h.  b.  b.) 

San  Bonifacio  (Saint  Boniface).  Appa- 
rently a  former  rancheria  of  one  of  the 
Piman  tribes,  probably  Papago,  situated 
8.  of  the  Rio  Gila  between  San  Angelo 
and  San  Francisco,  in  the  present  Arizona, 
at  the  banning  of  the  18th  century. 
8.  Bonilkoiut.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott.  74, 1726. 

San  Bnenaventnra.  The  ninth  Francis- 
can mission  founded  in  California,  and 
the  last  by  Father  Junipero  Serra.  The 
site  was  chosen  within  the  limits  of  the 
present  Ventura,  Ventura  co.,  near  the 
beach  and  adjoining  one  of  the  native 
villages,  and  the  usual  founding  cere- 
momes  took  place  Mar.  31,  1782.  The 
natives  seemea  pleased  with  the  prospect 
and  readily  aided  in  the  construction  of 
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the  new  boildinfiis.  The  increase  in  the 
number  of  neophytes  was  not  bo  rapid  as 
at  some  of  the  missions.  In  1790  there 
were  386;  in  1800,  715;  in  1810,  1,297; 
wliile  the  highest  number,  1,328,  was 
reached  in  1816.  In  other  respects  the 
mission  was  very  successful;  it  had  more 
cattle  (10,013  head)  and  raised  more 
grain  (9,400  bushels)  in  1800  than  any 
other  place  in  California.  Vancouver 
visited  the  mission  in  Nov.  1793,  and 
remarked  on  the  quantity,  variety,  and 
general  excellence  of  its  vegetables 
and  fruits.  The  buildings  also  were 
excellent,  though  the  new  stone 
church  was  not  completed  and  dedi- 
cated until  1809.  During  the  first 
decade  of  the  19th  century  the  mission 
continued  the  most  prosperous  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  1810  there  were  21,221  cattle, 
3,276  horses  and  mules,  and  8,543  small 
stock,  with  an  average  crop  for  the  decade 
of  6,400  bushels.  Thougn  losing  some- 
what by  1820,  the  mission  still  retained 
first  place.  The  earthquake  of  1812, 
which  destroyed  the  church  at  San  Juan 
Capistrano,  also  severely  injured  the  new 
church  of  San  Buenaventura,  and  it  was 
feared  that  the  whole  mission  site  was 
settling  into  the  eea,  so  that  all  the  in- 
habitants removed  to  higher  ground  for 
three  months.  After  1820  the  mission 
declined  rapidly,  both  in  converts  and  in 
material  prosperitv.  In  1830  there  were 
726  neophytes,  and  626  in  1834.  Up  to 
that  time  the  total  number  of  natives 
baptized  was  3,805,  of  whom  1,909  were 
children.  Secularization  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  carried  out  here  until  1837. 
Bancroft  estimates  that  in  1840  there  were 
about  250  Indians  in  the  community  and 
as  many  more  scattered  in  the  district. 
In  1844  the  mission  was  reported  as 
still  fairly  prosperous;  in  1846  the  lands 
were  sold  for  $12,000.  The  buildings  re- 
mained in  the  possession  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  since  1843  the  mission  has 
been  the  regular  parish  church  of  Ven- 
tura, which  in  garbled  form  was  named 
from  the  mission.  In  1893  the  old  church 
was  so  renovated  as  to  lose  much  of  its 
historic  interest.  The  Indians  among 
whom  San  Buenaventura  mission  was 
established  belonged  to  the  Chumashan 
(q.  V. )  linguistic  umily,  which  probably 
furnished  the  major  portion  of  the  neo- 
ph>*te8.  (a.  B.  L.) 

San  Carlo!  ( Saint  Charles ).  Thesecond 
Franciscan  miasion  founded  in  California. 
Even  before  the  founding  of  San  Diego  an 
expedition  started  n.  under  Portom,  in 
1769,  to  explore  the  country  and  find  the 
port  of  Monterey,  previously  described  by 
Vizcaino  (1602),  where  it  was  intended  to 
establish  the  next  mission.  They  reached 
the  port,  but  did  not  recognize  it,  and 
returned,  after  setting  up  a  cross  on  the 


shore  of  the  bay.  The  following  spring 
two  expeditions  started,  one  by  land  ana 
one  by  sea.  Both  expeditions '  arrived 
safely,  and  the  port  was  this  time  recog- 
nizee! beyond  a  doubt.  The  cross  was 
found  still  standing,  but  surrounded  and 
adorned  with  arrows,  sticks,  feathers, 
fish,  meat,  and  clams,  placed  there  by 
the  natives,  apparently  as  offerings.  The 
bells  were  hung  and  the  Mission  of  San 
Carlos  Borromeo  de  Monterey  was  for- 
mally founded  June  3,  1770.  Some  huts 
were  built  and  a  palisade  erected,  but  for 
several  days  no  natives  appeared.  Father 
Jnnfpero  Serra  soon  became  dissatisfied 
with  the  site  of  the  mission,  and  in  De- 
cember, after  the  necessary  buildings  had 
been  constructed,  it  was  removed  to 
Carmelo  valley.  The  mission  was  hence- 
forth known  as  San  Carlos  Borromeo  del 
Carmelo,  sometimes  in  later  days  merely 
as  Carmelo.  The  old  site  became  the  pre- 
sidio of  Monterey.  The  native  name  of 
the  new  site,  according  to  Taylor  (Cal. 
Farmer,  Feb.  22, 1860)  was  Eslenes.  The 
number  of  converts  gradually  increased, 
166  being  reported  in  1772,  and  61 4  in  1 783. 
Serra  made  San  Carlos  his  headquarters, 
and  here  he  died,  Aug.  24, 1784,  and  was 
buried  in  the  mission  church.  In  1785 
Lasuen  was  chosen  padre  presidente,  and 
made  his  residence  chiefly  at  San  Carlos, 
Palou  having  temporarily  taken  charge 
after  Serra' s  death.  Monterey  bein^  an 
important  port,  San  Carlos  was  visited 
by  a  number  of  travelers,  including  La 
Perouse  (1786)  and  Vancouver  (1793). 
The  mission  never  had  a  large  number  of 
neophytes;  the  highest,  927,  was  reached 
in  1794,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual 
decline.  In  livestock  and  agriculture 
the  mission  was  fairly  successful,  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  endipg  1800 
being  3,700  bushels.  Cattle  and  horses 
in  1800  numbered  2,180,  and  sheep  more 
than  4,000.  There  was  considerable  in- 
crease durinff  the  next  decade,  but  before 
1820  the  decline  had  begun,  though  it  was 
less  marked  for  a  time  than  at  many  other 
missions.  In  1797  a  new  stone  church, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be  seen,  was 
completed.  The  number  of  neophytes 
was  758  in  1800,  513  in  1810.  381  in  1820, 
and  about  150  in  1834.  There  was  but 
little  of  the  mission  property  left  at  the 
time  of  secularization  in  the  year  last 
named,  while  by  1840  the  ruined  build- 
ings were  all  that  remained.  The  mission 
church  was  entirely  neglected  until  about 
1880,  when  it  was  restored  and  roofed, 
and  was  rededicated  in  Aug.  1884.  The 
neophytes  of  San  Carlos  belonged  chiefly 
to  the  Costanoan  and  Esselenian  lin- 
guistic stocks.  Representatives  of  most 
of  the  Esselen  villages  were  doubtlet^s 
included,  as  well  as  oi  the  Rumsen,  Kal- 
indaruk,  and  Sakhone  divisions  of  the 
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Costanoan,  some  of  the  Chalonee,  with 
probably  also  some  of  the  Mutsun.  The 
following  names  of  villages  are  given  by 
Taylor  (Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 1860),  most 
of  them  being  taken  from  the  mission 
books:  Achasta,  Alcoz,Animpayamo,  As- 
pasniagan,  Cakanaruk,  Oapanay  (Kapa- 
nai),  Carmentaruka,  Chaohat,  Uoyyo, 
Culal  (Kulul).  Ecgeagam,  Echilat,  Es- 
lanagan,  Excellemaks,  Fyules,  Gilimis, 
Guayusta,  Ichenta,  Jappayon,  Lucayasta, 
Mustac,  Nennequi,  Noptac,  Nutnur, 
Nuthesum  (Mutsun),  Pacnhepes,  Paisin, 
Pytoguis  (Poitokwis),  Santa  Clara  (Es- 
selenes  proper),  Sapponet,  Sargentarukas, 
Soccorondo,  Tebityilat,  Tiubta,  Triwta, 
Tucutnut  (or  Santa  Teresa),  Tushguesta, 
Wachanaruka,  Xaseum,  Xumis,  Yampas, 
Yanostas,  Ymunacam.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Oarmelo.— Taylor  inCal. Farmer,  Apr. 20, 1860.  Ban 
OarlM.— Ibid.  Ban  Oarlot  de  Oarmelo. — Ibid.  8aa 
Oarlot  del  Oarmelo.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  170, 
1886.    Ban  Oarlot  de  Monterey.— Ibid. 

San  Carloi  Apache.  A  part  of  the  Apache 
dwelling  at  the  San  Carlos  agency,  Ariz., 
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numbering  1,172  in  1909.  The  name  has 
little  ethnic  significance,  having  been 
applied  officially  to  those  Apache  living 
on  the  Gila  r.  in  Arizona,  and  sometimes 
referred  to  also  as  Gilefios,  or  Gila 
Apache  (q.  v.). 

Bin-i-ette  She-deok-a.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches, 
B.  A.  E.,  1875  (Chlricahua  name).  H&el-topa- 
ipa.— Gatschet,  Yuma  Sprachstamm,  I,  370,  1877 
( '  men  with  bows  and  arrows  who  live  on  the 
river'-  Tonto  name). 

San  Casimiro  ( Saint  Casimir ) .  A  ranch- 
eria  of  the  so-called  Quiquima  (Quigvu- 
ma),  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Feb. -Mar. 
1702.    Doubtless  situated  on  the  e.  bank 


of  the  Rio  Colorado,  above  tidewater,  in 
N.w.Sonora,  Mexico. — Bancroft,  No.Mex. 
States,  I,  500, 1884;  Coues,  Garc^s  Diary, 
178,  1900. 

Sanoheoantaoket.  A  village  in  1698  near 
Edgartown,  on  the  island  of  Marthas 
Vineyard,  Mass. 

Sahneaeooataokqaet.— Doc.  of  1698  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Ck>ll.,  l8t  8.,  X,  182.  1809.  Sanoheeantackrt.- 
Ibid.,  I.  204,  note,  1806.  Sencekoatakit.— Cotton 
(1674).  ibid. 

Sanohinei.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

San  Clemente  ( Saint  Clement ) .  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  the  Sobaipari,  vis- 
ited and  so  named  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.  Situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio 
Santa  Cruz,  n.  of  the  present  Tucson, 
Ariz.— Mange  (1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  8.,  I,  316,  1856. 

San  Coime  (Saint  Coemas).  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  the  Papago,  di- 
rectly N.  ot  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  on  Rio 
Santa  Cruz,  s.  Ariz. 

8.  Ooemaa.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stficklein,  Nene 
Welt-Bott,  74.  1726.  8.  Ooone.— Venegas,  Uiat. 
Cal.,  I,  map,  1759. 

San  Criittfbal  (Saint  Christopher).  Once 
the  principal  pueblo  of  the  Tano  (q.  v.), 
situated  between  Galisteoand  Pecos,  Santa 
F6  CO.,  N.  Mex.  The  natives  of  this  pue- 
blo and  of  San  Lozaro  were  forcea  by 
hostilities  of  the  Apache,  the  eafdern 
Keresan  tribes,  and  the  Pecos  to  transfer 
their  pueblos  to  the  vicinity  of  San  Juan, 
where  the  towns  were  rebuilt  under  the 
same  names  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
186,  1889).  This  removal  (which  was 
more  strictly  to  a  place  called  Pueblito, 
near  the  present  Potrero,  alx)ut  2  m.  e.  of 
Santa  Cruz,  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz),  oc- 
curred after  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680, 
and  prior  to  1692,  at  which  latter  date  the 
natives  were  found  by  Vargas  in  their  new 
locality.  The  pueblo  was  alwndoned  in 
1694,  out  was  later  reoccupied,  and  was 
finally  deserted  in  1696  after  the  murder 
of  their  missionary  in  June  of  that  year. 
Most  of  their  descendants  are  now  among 
the  Hopi  of  Arizona.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  83,  103,  1892; 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  220,  1867. 
Ohriatobal.— Anowsmitb,  MapN.  A..  1796,  ed.  1814. 
Ohriitoval.— Crepy,  Map  Amdr.  Sept.,  1788  (?). 
Pint-him-ba.— Bandelier.  Gilded  Man,  221.  18<« 
(misprint).  BanOhrigt^val.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..i, 
567, 1786.  BaiiCrUt6baI.— So8a  (1691)  in  Doc.  InM.. 
XV,  25  et  seq.,  1871.  San  Crittobel.— Meline.  T\«'o 
Thousand  Miles,  220, 1867.  San Orittoforo.— Colum- 
bus Mem.  Vol.,  155, 1893.  San  Oristiral.— Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papen,  1. 101 ,  1881.  Bant  Ohripa- 
tobal.-Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc.  InM..  xvi.114.  1871. 
Bant  Xpoval.— Ibid.,  259.  Sant  Xupal.— Ibid.,  258. 
8.  OhrittoYal.— D'Anville.  Map  Am.  Sept..  1746. 
Tam-p'^ham-ba.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
III.  125, 1890  (aboriKinal  name).  Yam  P'hamba.— 
Ibid..  IV,  83,  1892. 

Sandali.  In  America,  as  amone  Orien- 
tal nations,  the  sandal  was  ancienUy  used, 
following  in  its  distribution  generally  the 
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warmer  isotherms,  but  often  being  car- 
ried by  migration  and  retained  throngh 
tribal  custom  in  regions  where  extremes 
of  temperature  prevailed.  In  both  hemi- 
spheres the  sandal  formed  a  part  of  the 
costume  of  the  peoples  more  advanced  in 
culture;  it  was  the  characteristic  foot- 
wear of  the  Peruvians,  Central  Ameri- 
cans, Mexicans,  and  Pueblos,  and  espe- 
cially of  Indians  living  in  the  cactus 
region  generally.  In  ite  simplest  form 
the  Pueblo  sandal  consisted  of  a  sole 
braidetl  from  tenacious  leaves,  held  to  the 
foot  by  a  toe  and  heel  cord,  or  b^  a  cord 
roved  through  loops  on  the  margin  of  the 
sole  and  pat^sing  over  the  foot.  Other 
sandals  have  flaps  at  the  toe  and  heel, 
and  in  some  cases  the  entire  foot  is  cov- 
ered, when  the  sandal  becomes  a  sort  of 
rude  moccasin.  Sandals  occur  in  consid- 
erable variety,  designed  for  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  for  different  seasons. 
The  material  is  almost  exclusively  de- 
rived from  the  yucca  plant — either  the 
plain  leaves,  hanks  of  the  extracted  fiber, 
or  cord  of  various  tizes  twisted  from  the 
fiber.  Sandals  consisting  of  a  half-inch 
pad  of  yucca  fibers,  held  to  the  foot  with 
strips  of  the  same  material  or  by  thongs, 
are  said  to  be  worn  by  Kawia  men  at 
night.  Putnam  found  sandals  in  Mam- 
moth Cave,  Ky.,  thus  determining  their 
former  use  in  £.  United  States.  A  few 
tribes  of  California,  the  Ute  of  the  inte- 
rior basin,  the  Mohave,  the  Pima,  and 
perhaps  the  tribes  around  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  wore  sandals.  Within  recent 
years  the  older  people  among  the  Pima 
ha  ve  com  men  1  y  worn  sandals  of  und  ressed 
hide,  especially  when  traveling,  to  pro- 
tect the  feet  from  cactus  spines.  A  simi- 
lar sandal  is  worn  by  the  Chemehuevi. 
Among  some  of  the  ancient  Pueblos  a 
sandid  was  buried  with  the  body  of  an 
infant  to  ''guide''  the  deceased  to  the 
npajm  or  entrance  to  the  underworld. 
See  Clothing^  Moccasin. 

Consult  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
573, 1898;  Holmes  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
34,  1896;  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Archaeol.  and  Ethnol.,  viii,  no.  2, 
1908;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1894, 
1896;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  133, 
1891;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the 
Mesa  Verde,  1893.  (w.  h.) 

Sandatoton  ('those  who  eat  by  them- 
selves'). A  clan  or  band  of  the  Chirica- 
liua  Apache,  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Pinaleflo  now  under  San  Carlos  and  Fort 
Apache  agencies,  Ariz. 
Kunl«da.-^at8chet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888  (from 
the  name  or  their  chief).  Ban-da-to-toni.—White, 
MS.  UU^t.  Apaches,  B.  A.  £.,  1875.  Sudsdotaa.— 
Gatachet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1883. 

Sandbanks.  A  Hatteras  village  on  Hat- 
terasid.,  N.C.,E.  of  Pamlico sd.,  in  1701.— 
Lawson  (1709),  Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 


Banders  town.  A  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlement in  N.  B.  Alabama,  probably  tak- 
ing its  name  from  some  prominent  mixed- 
blood.  ( J.  M. ) 

Bandia  (Span. :  *  watermelon  M .  A  Ti- 
gua  pueblo  on  the  k.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  N.  Mex.,  12  m.  n.  of  Albuquer- 
que. It  evidently  formed  one  of  the  pue- 
blos of  the  Province  of  Tiguex  of  the 
chroniclers  of  Coronado*s  expedition  in 
1540-42;  and  is  the  Napeya  (a  corruption 
of  Nafiat,  the  native  name  of  the  pueblo) 
of  Juan  de  Oflate  in  1598.  Sandia  be- 
came the  seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission 
of  San  Francisco  early  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  it  was  abandoned  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  most  of  the  in- 
habitants fleeing  for  safetv  to  the  Hopi 
country  in  n.  s.  Arizona,  where,  probably 
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with  other  refugees,  they  built  the  village 
of  Payupki,  on  the  ^liddle  mesa,  the  walls 
of  which  are  still  partly  standing.  Pay- 
upki is  the  name  by  which  the  Sandia 
pueblo  is  still  known  to  the  Hopi.  In 
1681  Gov.  Otermin,  during  his  attempt  to 
reconquer  New  Mexico,  burned  Sandia. 
The  people  remained  among  the  Hopi 
until  1742,  when  Fathers  Delgado  and 
Pino  brought  441  of  them  and  flieir  chil- 
dren to  the  Rio  Grande;  but  it  would 
seem  that  some  of  these  returned  to  Ari- 
zona, since  Father  Juan  Miguel  Menchero, 
in  a  petition  to  the  governor  in  1748,  stated 
that  for  six  years  he  had  been  engaged  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Indians,  and 
had  **  converted  and  gained  more  than 
850  souls  from  here  to  the  Puerco  r., 
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which  I  have  brought  from  the  Moqiii 
pueblos— bringing  with  me  the  cacique  of 
these  Moqui  pueblos,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  their  pueblo  at  the  place 
called  Sandia/'  and  thereupon  asked  for 
possession  of  the  land  at  that  point  "  so 
as  to  prevent  my  converts  from  returning 
toapostacy."  The  eovemor  made  the 
desired  grant  (whicn  now  consists  of 
24,187  acres,  confirmed  by  Congress),  and 
the  new  pueblo  was  established  in  due 
form  under  the  name  Nuestra  Sefiora  de 
los  Dolores  y  San  Antonio  de  Sandia  (see 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  214,  1867; 
Prince,  New  Mexico,  38,  1883).  The 
population  of  Sandia  was  78  in  1910.  See 
I^LebloSy  Tigua,  (p.  w.  h.) 

Aftvmpoioii.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 
1889  (or  Dolores;  miasion  name),  pandia.— 2^ 
rate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  220,  1892.  Dois.— Pike, 
Ezped.,  app.,  pt.  lii,  IS,  1810.  Dolores.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 1889  (Asumpcion  or;  mis- 
sion name).  Kbi  Vodisi.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i, 
138,  1907  ('striped  houses':  Navaho  name).  Ma- 
peya.— Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  166, 1898  (mis- 
print of Ofiate's  *•  Napeya" ).  Va-fhi-ap.— Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  180, 1890  (native 
name  of  the  pueblo),  aafuid.— Gatschet,  Isleta 
MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1886  ('  dusty  place':  Isleta 
name  of  the  pueblo).  Aa-fl-ap.— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  260,  1890  (native  name 
of  the  pueblo),    li aflat —Hodffe,  field  notes,  B. 

A.  E.,  1896  (native  name  of  pueblo) .  V afOmide.— 
Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  B.  J886  (pi. 
Nafihun:  Isleta  name  of  the  people).  Vapeya.-- 
Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  Ined.,  xvi,  116, 1871  (corrup- 
tion of  Na-fl-ap) .    V&'pf S'ta.  -Hodge,  field  notes, 

B.  A.  E.,  1899  (from  rwf  '  hill,'  jtj&'na  *  cloud,'  re- 
ferring to  the  wind-blown  sand-dunes  in  the  vi- 
cinity: Taos  name).  Vaphlat.  —  Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (also  Maflat;  Isleta  name). 
Ha-^-ftp.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18, 
1888  (native  name).  ]fa-pi-hah.-nJonvenceau  in 
Cath.  Plon.,  i,  no.  9, 13, 1906.  Va-si-ap.— Bande- 
lier, Gilded  Man,  149, 1893.  V.  8.  do  loo  Doloroo 
doSandia.— Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  in  Prince, 
Hist.  N.  Mex^  87, 1883  (mission  name) .  Vaoitra 
Senora  de  loo  Dolores  de  Sandia.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1867,  213, 1868  (mission  name).  Our  Lady  of 
Borrow  and  Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia.— Meline,  Two 
Thousand  Miles,  218, 1867.  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
and  Saint  Anthony  of  Sandia. — Prince,  Hist. 
N.  Mex.,  38,  1883  PayupkL— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  397, 1894  (Hopi name) .  Sandea.— Meri- 
wether (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  37,  84th  Cong., 
8d  sess.,  146,  1867.  Sandia.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg. 
784,  17S6.  San-Dias.— Malte-Brun,  Geog.,  v,  ^, 
1826.  SandilU.— Amy  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  382, 
1872.  San  Franoisoo  de  Sandia.— Benavides,  Me- 
morial, 20, 1630.  Sandia.- Davis,  El  Gringo,  428. 
1867  (misprint).  SDias.— Mahlenpfordt  ouoted 
by  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexico,  272, 1868.  8  Diee.— 
Pike.  Exped.,  Sd  map,  1810.    Sendia.— D'Anville, 


Map  Am4r.  Sept.,  1746.  St.  Dies.— Pike,  Exped., 
app.,  pt.  iii,  222, 1810.  Snndia.— Calhoun  (1840)  in 
^1.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  206,  1860.    Wuhrotai.— 


Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  ('dusty':  La- 
guna  name).  Wa'shutse.— Gatschet,  Laguna  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..1879  (Laguna  name).  Waah- 
ft'tsi.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Acoma 
name).  WV-fuala-koin.— F.  H.  Gushing,  inf n. 
1884  (^foot  village',  referring  to  the  large  feet  of 
the  inhabitants  [?] :  Zufii  name;  t^hJ).  Zandia.— 
Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  l,  600, 1882. 

San  Diego  (Saint  James).  The  first  mis- 
sion established  within  the  present  state 
of  California.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767,  the  Spanish  authorities 
determined  to  found  a  number  of  military 
and  missionary  establishments  in  Califor- 


nia. The  mission  work  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Franciscans,  and  Father 
Junfpero  Serra,  who  was  already  presi- 
dent of  the  missions  of  Lower  California^ 
took  charge.  Two  vessels  and  two  land 
expeditions  were  dispatched  northward 
from  the  settlements  m  Lower  California, 
and  reached  the  harbor  of  San  Diego, 
named  and  described  in  1602  by  Vizcaino, 
in  the  early  summer  of  1769.  Serra 
arrived  with  the  last  land  division  on 
July  1,  and  on  July  16  he  formally 
founded  the  mission,  dedicating  it  to  Sau 
Diego  de  Alcaic  The  place  chosen  was 
at  tne  present  Old  Town,  on  a  hill  near 
the  bay,  at  or  near  the  native  village  of 
Cofloy.  The  natives  were  by  no  means 
timid;  indeed  they  soon  became  so  bold  in 
their  thievish  operations  that  they  made  a 
concerted  attempt  to  plunder  the  settle- 
ment. In  the  conflict  which  follow^ 
Aug.  15,  1769,  one  Spaniard  and  a  num- 
ber of  Indians  were  killed.  After  this  a 
stockade  was  built  around  the  mission, 
and  the  natives  became  more  respectful. 
The  missionary  work  was  at  first  without 
success,  and  it  was  a  year  or  more  before 
the  first  neophyte  was  enrolled,  while 
for  several  years  the  work  progressed  but 
slowly.  Durinar  the  first  few  years  the 
mission  also  suffered  much  from  lack  of 
supplies,  and  at  one  time  was  on  the 
point  of  being  abandoned  when  the  sup- 
plies arrived.  Owing  to  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  local  conditions  the  crops  of  the 
first  two  or  three  years  were  not  success- 
ful. In  1774  the  mission  was  moved  n.  e. 
up  the  valley  about  6  m.  to  a  place  called 
by  the  natives  Nipaguay,  while  the  old 
site  at  Cosoy  became  the  presidio.  At 
the  new  locality  various  buildings  were 
erected,  including  a  wooden  church,  18 X 
57  ft,  with  roof  of  tules.  At  the  end  of 
this  year  there  were  97  neophytes;  the 
crops  had  been  fairly  successful  and  the 
livestock  were  increasing.  During  the 
summer  of  1775  the  prospects  seemed 
bright:  on  one  day  60  new  converts  were 
baptized;  but  a  little  later,  on  the  night 
of  Nov.  4, 1775,  the  mission  was  attacked 
by  nearly  800  Indians.  The  total  num- 
ber of  persons  at  the  mission  was  only 
11 — 4  soldiers,  the  two  priests,  and  5 
others,  two  of  whom  were  Doys.  Father 
Jayme  and  two  of  the  men  were  killed, 
and  most  of  the  buildings  burned.  This 
uprising  seems  to  have  been  due  largely 
to  two  of  the  recently  baptized  neophy  tee, 
who  incited  the  neighboring  rancherias 
to  make  the  attack.  For  several  years 
after  there  were  ref)orts  of  intended  hos- 
tilities, but  aside  from  an  expedition  sent 
against  the  hostile  Indians  of  Pam6  in 
1778,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  open 
conflict.  Meanwhile  the  mission  build- 
ing had  been  rebuilt  and  the  number  of 
neophytes  increased  rapidly.     In  1783 
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there  were  740;  in  1790, 866;  and  in  1800, 
1,523,  the  mission  at  that  time  being  the 
most  popnloae  in  California.  In  1797 
there  were  554  baptisms,  the  second 
largest  number  recorded  for  a  single  year 
at  any  California  mission.  Fages  re- 
ported in  1787  that  on  account  of  the 
sterility  of  the  soil  not  more  than  half 
the  neophytes  lived  at  the  mission,  and 
indeed  it  seems  that  the  converts  lived 
more  independently  than  at  the  other 
missions,  occupying  to  a  large  extent 
their  own  rancl^enas.  About  the  year 
1800  extensive  irrigation  works  were  be- 
gun, including  a  large  dam,  still  in  exist* 
ence,  which  was  constructed  about  3|  m. 
above  the  mission,  though  this  may  not 
have  been  finished  before  1817  or  even 
later.  A  new  church  was  built  and  dedi- 
cated Nov.  12,  1813.  During  the  decade 
ending  with  1820  the  death  rate  among  the 
neophytes  was  77  per  cent  of  baptisms  and 
35  per  cent  of  population.  The  greatest 
number  of  neophytes,  1,829,  was  reached 
in  1824,  while  by  1830,  the  number  had 
decreased  to  about  the  same  as  in  1820. 
During  this  decade  the  mission  attained 
its  greatest  prosperity  and  had  several 
ranches  and  cattle  stations  in  the  neigh- 
boring valleys.  One  of  the  most  impor- 
tant was  at  Santa  Isabel,  where  a  chapel 
was  built  in  1822  for  the  450  neophytes 
of  that  place.  From  the  time  of  its 
founding  to  its  secularization  in  1834, 
when  statistics  ceased,  the  total  number 
of  Indians  baptized  numbered  6,036,  of 
whom  2,685  were  children.  As  the  neo- 
phytes here  had  never  been  so  closely 
attached  to  the  mission  as  elsewhere,  the 
change  due  to  secularization  was  not 
great,  the  decav  of  the  mission  having 
begun  a  decade  before.  •  The  opportunity 
was  given  the  Indians  in  1833  to  become 
independent  of  the  mission  and  take  up 
lands  for  themselves,  but  very  few  ac- 
cepted the  offer.  In  Nov.  1834,  the  na- 
tive pueblo  of  San  Pascual  was  reported 
to  contain  34  families.  In  1840  there 
were  still  about  800  ex-neophytes  nomi- 
nally under  the  control  oi  mission  au- 
thorities, though  but  50  at  the  mission 
proper.  The  mission  building  and  or- 
chards still  remained  in  charge  of  the 
padres  till  about  1846,  when  they  were 
sold  by  Governor  Pico.  In  1 852  the  build- 
ings were  used  as  barracks  by  United 
States  troops.  Of  the  old  adobe  church 
but  little  now  remains  excepting  the 
fai^ade  and  some  crumbling  walls,  but 
steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Landmarks 
Club  of  California  to  prevent  further  de- 
cay. The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Diago,  from  whom  the  mission 
drew  most  of  its  neophytes,  belong  to 
the  Yuman  linguistic  stock,  and  have 
been  siven  the  collective  name  Diegneflos 
(q.v.1.  (a.  B.  L.) 


•an  Diego.  A  Cora  pueblo  and  former- 
ly a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Santa  F^. ;  sit- 
uated on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  San  Pedro, 
lat  22**  10^,  Jalisco,  Mexico,  12  m.  s.  of 
RosaMorada. 
a.  ])i«fo.— Orosco  y  Berni,  Geog.,  280, 1864. 

8an  Diego  del  Eio  (Saint  James  of  the 
River).    A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo  in 
Durango,  Mexico,  and  the  seat  of  a  Span- 
ish mission, 
a.  Bieffo  d«l  Bio.— Orocco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  819. 1864. 

•an  Dieguito  (Little  Saint  James).  A 
Dieguefio  settlement,  establisheil  after  the 
secmarization  act  of  1834,  about  halfway 
between  San  Diego  and  San  Luis  Rey 
missions,  s.  Cal. 

Ua  DiHraito.— Argnello  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  84th  Gong.,  8d  seas.,  117. 1857.  taa  IH«fnito.— 
Kroeber  in  Unly.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 
IT,  146,  1907.  SiByaupiehkara.— Ibid.  149  (native 
name).    Ubot.— Ibid.  (Lolieftoname). 

San  Dionytio  (Saint  Dennis ) .  A  former 
Yuma  rancheria  on  the  n.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  near  its  mouth,  in  Arizona,  visited  and 
so  named  by  Father  Kino  in  17(X).  It 
was  directly  across  the  Ck>lorado  from 
Concepcion  mission,  the  site  of  the  sub- 
sequent Ft  Yuma.  See  Cones,  Garo^ 
Diary,  1900. 

Palma't  raneharia.— Anza  (1774)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  889,  1889  (named  from  the  Yuma 
chief) .  Baa  Dioaytio.— Venegaii,  Hist  Cal..  i,  801, 
1769.  8.  Dioaino.— Anza  (1774)  cited  by  Bancroft. 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mcz.,  889.  1889.  8.  Dionytio.— Ve- 
negaa.  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  1769.  8.  Dioaydiit.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  8t«cklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74, 1726.  8.  Doonyiio.— Kino,  map  (1701)  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860. 1889  (misprint). 

Band  Faintiiig.    See  Dry  Painting, 

Sand  Fapago.  A  term  formerly  locally 
applied  to  the  Indians  around  Sonoita, 
caUed  by  the  Spaniards  Papagos  Arena- 
nos,  from  their  frequenting,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  the  wild  wastes  which 
stretch  away  alons  the  shores  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  feeding  principally  on  fish, 
jaivas,  and  a  singular  root  which  is  found 
m  the  sand  drifts. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Dec.  28,  1860. 

Sand  Town.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  right  hank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  at  the  moutn  of  Sweetwater  cr.,  Doug- 
las CO.,  Ga.  The  land  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Jan.  24, 1826.— Rovce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  2,  714,  and  Ga.  map,  1899. 
See  UktahoiaH, 

Band  Town.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  Chattahoochee  r.  near  the  pres- 
ent Sand  'Town,  Campbell  co.,  Ga.— 
Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ga.  map, 
1899. 

Bandniky  ( H  uron :  OUcumdosti,  'cool  wa- 
ter*). Two  Wyandot  villages  formerly 
in  Ohio;  the  one,  sometimes  called  Lower 
Sandusky,  was  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Sandusky,  Erie  co.,  and  was  settled 
in  1751  by  a  partv  of  Hurons  from  near 
Detroit  The  other  village,  commonly 
known  as  Upper  Sandusky,  was  near  the 
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greeent  town  of  that  name,  in  Wyandot  oo. 
itandouaket.— Doc.  of  1748  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
X,  151,  1856.  8ftndMqaj.— Boisherbert  (1747)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.X,  84, 1858.  SandocM.— Ikic. 
of  1747,  ibid..  114.  Sandodnt.— Doc  of  1748,  ibid., 
138.  Bandotld.— Crepy  Map.  ca.  1755.  Bandodcy.— 
Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.Col.  Hist.,  vil,  688,1856 
(the fort) .  Sandottdd.— Homann  Heirs'  map,  1756. 
Sandooaky.-^ohnson  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>I. 
Hist..  VII.  526.  1856  (the  fort).  Sandualne.— 
La  Galis8oni6re  (1748),  ibid.,  x,  182,  1858.  Ban- 
duski.— Watts  (1763)  in  M&ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th 
8.,  IX,  483, 1871.  8andua]daiu.-Clark  (1782)  in  But- 
terfield,  Washington-Irvine  Corr.,  402. 1882.  Ban- 
dudky.-Johnaon  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
vn,  M3,  1856.  B»  'd'oaquet.— French  Rep.  (1761) 
In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  C^ll..  4th  s..  ix.  428,  1871. 
BtDottdde.— Writer  of  1782  in  Butterfleld,  Wash- 
ington Irvine  Corr.,375, 1882.    Bt  Dusky.— Ibid. 

Sandy  Hill.  A  band,  probably  Miasi- 
sauga,  living  E.  of  Georgian  bay,  Ont — 
Hind,  Lab.  Fenin.,  ii,  170,  1863. 

San  Emidio.  A  Chumashan  division, 
named  after  the  land  mnt  and  present 
Rancho  Emidio,  formerly  occupying  **the 
country  from  Buena  Vista  and  Carises 
lakes  and  Kern  r.  to  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Coast  range, ' '  Cal.  By  treaty  of  June 
10,  1851,  these  tribes,  which  had  been 
greatly  reduced  by  smallpox  and  by  con- 
flict with  Spaniards  and  neighboring  In- 
dians, reserved  a  tract  between  Tejon 
pass  and  Kern  r. ,  and  ceded  the  remain- 
der of  their  lands  to  the  United  States. 
The  treaty,  however,  was  made  inopera- 
tive through  its  rejection  by  the  Senate. 
Ban  Imiri.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899. 
Ban  Imirio.— Ibid.,  788.  Ban  Juris.— Barbour  in 
Sen.  Kx.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  8pec.  Hess.,  256, 1&S3. 

Sanetch.  A  Salish  tribe  speaking  the 
Sourish  dialect  and  living  on  Saanicb 
peninsula  and  the  neighboring  ids.,  s.  w.' 
Vancouver  id.  According  to  Wilson 
(Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. Ix)nd., 238, 1866) , they 
numl)ered  about  600  in  1858;  in  1909  the 
population  was  249.  There  are  6  bands: 
Mayne  Island,  Panquechin,  Tsawout, 
Tsartlip,  and  Tsehump.  The  Saturna  Is- 
land Indians  also  belong  to  the  Sanetch. 
Eus-a-nioh.— Kane,  Wand,  in  'N.  A..  239.  1859. 
Isanialu.— Sliea,  Cath.  Miss.,  475, 1855.  Kanitch.— 
Wilkes,  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  48.3.  1845. 
Baanitoh.—Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  165, 1861.  SamUh.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  120b, 
1884.  Banetoh.— Grant  in  Jour.  Rov.  Geog.  8oe., 
293. 1857.  Banioh.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep,  map,  1891. 
Sqa'nito.— Boas.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

San  Felipe  (Saint  Philip).  A  Keresan 
pueblo  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
about  12  m.  above  Bernalillo,  n.  central 
New  Mexico.  Before  the  advent  of  the 
Spaniard.^  into  New  Mexico  in  the  16th 
century,  the  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  pueblo  and  of  Cochiti  formed  a 
single  tribe  occupying  successively  a 
number  of  pueblos,  the  last  of  which  was 
Kuapa.  Owing  to  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  Tewa,  whose  territory  formed  their 
northern  boundary,  these  people  were 
forced  to  separate  into  two  aivisions, 
one,  the  Cochiti,  retiring  to  the  Potrero 
Viejo,  the  other  branch  going  farther 
down  the  Rio  Grande  to  the  site  of  the 
present  Mexican  settlement  of  Cubero, 


just  w.  of  that  stream,  where  they  built 
the  pueblo  of  Katishtya.  Subsequently, 
however,  this  village  was  abandoned  and 
a  new  one,  bearing  the  same  name,  was 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  of 
Tamita.  Here  the  San  Felipe  lived  when 
(Joronado  visited  New  Mexico  in  1540. 
In  1591  Castaflo  de  Sosa  visited  the 
pueblo  and  probably  gave  it  the  saint 
name  by  which  it  is  now  commonly 
known;  and  in  1598  Ofiate  also  visited  it, 
a  document  bearing  on  his  expedition 
applying  the  name  "Castixes"  (Ka- 
tishtya) collectively  to  the  pueblos  of 
San  Felipe  and  "Comitre.**  This,  how- 
ever, is  doubtless  an  error  in  copying, 
the  latter  name  being  apparently  a  mis- 
print or  corruption  of  Tamita,  the  name 
of  the  mesa  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
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pueblo  of  San  Felipe  stood.  It  became 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  early  in  the 
17th  century,  and  its  first  church  was 
erected  by  Fray  Cri8t6bal  de  Quifiones, 
who  died  at  the  pueblo  in  1607  or  1609, 
and  was  buried  in  the  church  he  had 
founded.  San  Felipe  was  also  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Father  Custodian  in  1636, 
but  not  as  a  permanent  seat.  The  San 
Felipe  Indians  took  an  active  part  in  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  and  as  there  was 
then  no  resident  priest  at  their  pueblo, 
they  aided  in  kilhng  the  missionaries  of 
Cochiti,  Santo  Domingo,  and  San  Felipe 
(the  latter  residing  at  the  monastery  of 
Santo  Domingo),  as  well  as  in  the  mas- 
sacre of  the  Spanish  colonists  in  the 
neighboring  haciendas  and  of  some  of  the 
members  of  their  own  tribe  who  re- 
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mained  faithful  to  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
latter  part  of  1681  the  pueblo  was  de- 
serted bv  its  inhabitants,  who  fled  with 
the  Cochitefios  and  others  to  Potrero 
Viejo,  but  returned  in  1683  ^see  Oochiti), 
Between  the  latter  date  and  1692,  when 
Vargas  made  his  appearance  in  New 
Mexico,  they  asain  retreated  with  the 
other  tribes  to  the  Potrero,  but  the  San 
Felipee  were  induced  by  the  Spaniards  to 
return.  When  Vargas  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  found  the  San  Felipe 
Indians  in  a  new  pueblo  at  the  northern 
end  of  the  summit  of  the  long  Black 
mesa  (Pft-'nyi  Chatya)w.  of  the  present 
village,  which  had  been  built  sub^uent 
to  l&S.  Here  a  church  was  erected  in 
1694,  the  walls  of  which  are  still  partly 
standing.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century,  when  there  was  no  further 
necessity  of  a  defensive  site,  the  tribe  left 
its  mesa  settlement  and  erected  at  its  base 
the  San  Felipe  of  the  present  time — the 
fourth  pueblo  that  has  borne  the  abo- 
riginal name  Katishtya.  No  remains  of 
the  old  village  near  the  mesa  of  Tamita 
are  traceable.  San  Felipe  was  made  a 
visita  of  Santo  Domingo  m  1782.  Popu- 
lation, 554  in  1890,  475  in  1905,  and  514 
in  1910. 

Following  are  the  San  Felipe  clans, 
those  marked  *  being  quite  extinct,  ana 
thoee  marked  t  having  only  one  or  two 
survivors  in  1895:  Yaka  (Com),  Dyami 
(Eagle),  Kuuts  (Antelope),  Haami  (To- 
bacco), Oshach  (Sun),  Tanyi  (Calabash), 
Hakanyi  (Fire),  Tsina  (Turkey),  Huuka 
(Dove),  Showati  (Parrot),  Peruka  (Frog  or 
Toad),  Waiushr  (Duck),  Tsits  (Water), 
Sd)  Ajit),  flei  (a  red  and  white  flower), 
Shrotsona  (Coyote),  *Tawa8h  (Moon), 
fMiitsr  (Hummingbird),  tSisika  (Swal- 
low), Yasciia  (Coral  bead),  Hapanyi 
(Oak),  Kohai  (Bear),  ♦Dyani  (Deer), 
•Ishto  (Arrow),  *Mina  (Salt),  *Haat8u 
(Earth),  *Shuwimi  (Turquoise),  Soshka 
(Roadranner),  *Schilra  (Crow),  Mokaich 
(Mountain-lion). 

O^nsult  Bandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  126,  1890;  rv,  187  et  seq.,  1892.  See 
Keresan  FamUvj  Pueblos.  (f.  w.  h.) 
ObehiAhL— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d.,  xti,  102, 
1871  (probably identical) .  Oastizet.— Ofiate  (1598), 
ibid.,  114  (corraption  of  KatiMya:  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  189. 1892).  CatritL— Bande- 
lier in  Arcb.  Inst  Bull.,  i,  18,1883  (from  an 
early  sonrce).  Kaoht'y^— Hodve,  field  notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895  (Laguna  name).  Ka-lis-oha.--Simp- 
son  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143,  note  1860  (given  as 
proper  name;  misprint?).  Xalistoha.— Loew  in 
wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  418, 1879  (old  name;  mis- 
print?). K£tihoha.—Voth.  Trad.  Hopi,l  1,1905  (Hopi 
name).  Katiah-tya.— Bandelier  in  7th  Intemat. 
Cong.  Am^r.,  vii.  451,  1890  (aboriginal  name). 
Kat-Iah-tya.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in, 
126,1890.  Kat-ist-ya.— Ibid.,  IT,  189,  1892.  Xa-ti- 
tya.— Jonvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  I,  no.  9, 12, 190fi. 
dft-tiah-^.— Bandelier. Gilded  Man,  215. 1898  (mis- 
print O  for  Q).  Fit&'ak.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B. 
A.E.,  1896  (Ideta  name;  probably  'deep  water'). 
a'aah-trf-tya.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,  18, 
1888  (proper  name).  Baa  Felepa.— Davis.  Span. 
Conq.  N.  Mez.,  map,  1809.    Baa  Felipe.—Doc.  of 


1604  auoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  vi, 
189,  1892.  Ban  FeUpe  de  Kerea.— Mahlenpfordt, 
MeJico,n.533.1844.  Baa  FeUpa  dt  auerM.— Kern 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  85,  1864.  Ban 
Felipp.— Kingslev,  Stand.  Nat  Hl8t.,vi,  188, 1883. 
BanFeUppe.— Oallegus  (1844)  in  Emory,  Recon., 
478, 1848.  Baa  Fellipe.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iv.  198,  1892  (misprint).  Baa  FilipiS.— 
Huffhes,  Doniohan's  Exped.,  96,  1818.  Baa 
Phaujpe.—Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  420,  1748. 
Baa  Faelippa.— Falconer  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc. 
Lond.,  xiii,  217,  1843.  Baa  Philippe.— Johnston 
(1846)  in  Emory.  Hecon.,  567. 1848.  Ban  Fhillippe.— 
Abert  ibid.,  461.  Bant  FheUpe.— Ofiate  (1598)  in 
Doc.  In6d.,  XVI  114. 254, 1871.  fcatPhilepe.— Ofiate 
misquoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i v. 
pt  2,  97,  1892.  B.  FeUp.— D'Anville,  Map  N.  A., 
Bolton'sed.,  1762.  B. FeUpe.—iyAnville,  MapAm. 
Sept ,  1746.  B.  FeUpa  dt  Ouerea.— Humboldt  Atlas 
Nouv.EHpagne.  carte  1,1811.  B.  Felipe dtOaerwL— 
Humboldt  quoted  by  8imp;>on  in  Smith^ion.  Rep. 
1869, 334, 1871.  Ba  Phelipe.— D<»c.  of  1693  quoted  by 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv.  190.  1892. 
BfPhiUp  de  queree.— Pike,  Exped.. 3d  map.  1810.  B. 
PheUpe.— Rivera.  Diario.  leg.  784, 1736.  Bt PhiUp.— 
Pike,  Travels,  273.  1811.  fit  PhiUppe.— Abert  in 
Emory.  Recon.,  4G2,  1848.  Bt  PliiIipe,-.Plke,  Ex- 
ped.,app., pt.  Ill,  13, 1810.  Bt  PhiUipe.— Abert  in 
Emorv  Recon. ,  469, 1848.  Bt  PhilUppe.— Ibid. .  461. 
To  Haoh«le.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind^i,  188. 1907  (pull 
op  water':  Navaho  name).  W^thlu-ella-kwin.— 
Gushing  in  The  MilNtone,  ix,  151,  Sept  1884  (Zufli 
name  of  ••Old  San  Felipe " ).  Wi'-li-gi.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Pecoe  name).  Wl'-U- 
gi-i'.— Ibid.  (Jemezname). 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  Diegueflo  ranche- 
ria  about  70  m.  n.  e.  of  San  Di^,  s. 
Cal.  As  the  Indians  failed  to  prove  title, 
the  land  was  confirmed  to  white  settlers 
by  court  decision,  and  in  1903,  under  act 
of  Congress  of  May  27,  1902,  the  40  occu- 
pants of  San  Felipe  were  removed  to  a 
new  reservation  at  Pala.    See  Melejo, 

Puerta  Ban  Felipe.— Jackran  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Mission  Inds.,  24, 1883.  Baa  Felipe.— KelHey.  Re- 
port, 29, 1906  [misprint).  Baa  Felipe.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  June  12, 1863. 

San  Felipe.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Piro,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  near 
the  present  San  Marcial,  Socorro  co.,  N. 
Mex.  Mentioned  only  in  a  document 
of  1682-83  (Doc.  In^.,  xv,  83,  90,  1871). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Keresan 
pueblo  of  the  same  name  farther  n.  See 
Qu/Uacd. 
Bant  Felipe.— 16th  cent,  doc.,  op.  cit. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  Sobaipuri  ranche- 
ria  at  the  junction  of  Santa  Cruz  and  Gila 
r8.,B.  Arizona;  first  visited  by  Father  Kino 
and  doubtless  so  named  by'him.  Not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  San  Felipe  (see 
Terrenate)  near  the  headwaters  of  the 
Santa  Cruz. 

Ban  Felipe.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  360.  1889.  San  PhiUppi.— Cooke  in 
Emory,  Recon..  659, 1848.  8.  Philip.— Kino,  map 
(1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  former  small  pueblo  of 
the  Opata  on  the  Rio  Sonora,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  settlement  is  now  civilized, 
but  it  still  retains  some  pure  Opata. — 
Hrdliika  in  Am.  Anthr.,vi,  72,  1904. 

Ban  Felipe.  A  mission  village,  proba- 
bly on  the  lower  Georgia  coa«t,  which 
was  amon^  thos»e  revolting  againnt  the 
Spaniards  m  1687.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 
1723. 
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San  Felix  de  Yalois.  Mentioned  in  the 
18th  century  as  the  first  rancberia  of  the 
Quiquima  (Quieyuma),  traveling  south- 
ward; apparently  situated  on  the  b.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  between  its  mouth 
and  the  junction  of  the  Gila,  probably 
about  the  present  Arizona-Sonora  boun- 
dary.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884;  Ck)ue8,  Garc^s  Diary,  177,  1900. 

San  Fernando  (Saint  Ferdinand).  A 
Franciscan  mission,  founded  Sept.  8, 
1797,  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.  The  site 
chosen  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  a 
native  rancheria  called  Pasec^na,  but  the 
place  had  already  been  occu{3ied  as  a  pri- 
vate ranch,  with  a  house  which  the  mis- 
sionaries appropriated  for  their  dwelling. 
Bancroft  says  that  the  name  of  the  site 
was  Achois  Comihavit.  The  new  mission 
was  dedicated  by  Father  Lasuen  to  San 
Fernando,  Rey  de  Espafla,  the  ceremonies 
being  witnessed  by  a  large  gathering  of  na- 
tives. On  the  first  day  10  children  were 
baptized.  By  the  close  of  the  year  there 
were  65  neophytes,  and  310  in  1800.  In 
1806  an  adobe  church  with  tiled  roof  was 
consecrated.  The  number  of  neophytes 
reached  965  in  1810,  while  the  death-rate 
was  lower  than  at  most  of  the  missions. 
The  mission  seems  to  have  been  some- 
what cramped  forlands,  at  least  numerous 
protests  were  made  against  the  granting 
of  neighborins:  ranches  to  private  individ- 
uals. Nevertheless  the  mission  was  pros- 
perous, the  average  crop  for  the  decade 
ending  1810  bein^  5,220  bushels.  The 
greatest  number  of  neophytes,  1,080,  was 
reached  in  1819.  After  this  there  was  a 
decided  decline  in  both  population  and 
prosperity.  In  1834  the  natives  num- 
bered 792.  Up  to  this  time  there  had 
been  baptized  2,784  Indians,  of  whom 
1,367  were  children.  The  effect  of  secu- 
larization was  not  so  disastrous  here  as  at 
most  of  the  missions,  the  administrators 
in  charge  giNing  general  satisfaction,  so 
that  in  1840  there  were  still  400  Indians  in 
the  ex-mission  community.  In  1843  San 
Fernando  was  returned  to  the  control  of 
the  padres,  but  in  1845  was  leased  to  pri- 
vate individuals,  and  in  the  following  year 
was  sold  by  Gov.  Pico  for  $1,120.  The 
last  resident  minister  left  in  1847.  The 
old  mission  church  was  built  of  adobe 
and  is  now  in  ruins,  though  the  walls  are 
still  standing;  the  monastery  has  been 
repaired  by  the  Landmarks  Club  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Indians  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  San  Fernando  belong  to  the  Sho- 
shonean  linguistic  stock  and  have  been 
included  under  the  name  Gabrielefios 
(q.  v. ),  though  more  distant  tribes  to  the 
N.  E.  doubtless  furnished  many  neophytes. 
The  following  villages  are  recorded  as 
having  existed  in  the  neightxjrhood  of 
San   Fernando:    Kowanga,    Mapipinga, 


Okowvinjha,  Pascegna,  Quapa,  Saway- 
yanga,  Tacuenga,  Tuyunga.    (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Fernando,  ^former  Pima  ranch- 
eria, 9  leagues  e.  of  the  ruins  of  Oasa 
Grande,  near  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona;  visited 
and  so  named  by  Father  Kino  about 
1697.— Bernal  (1697)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889. 

San  Fernando  Yellioata.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  1769  by  Padre  Junf- 
pero  Serra  in  the  n.  w.  interior  part  of 
Ix)wer  California,  lat.  30°  (Browne,  Pac 
Slope,  app.,  50,  1869;  Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
91,  1855).  Vellicata  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  Guiricata  (see  San  Juan  de 
Dios),  Its  inhabitants  are  described  as 
peaceful,  and, 'judging  from  the  locality, 
were  Cochimi. 

Ban  Fernando  YilUoata.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jan.  24, 1862.  San  Fernando  Villaoatta.— Browne, 
op.  cit.    St.  Ferdinand.— Sbea,  op.  cit. 

San  Franciico  (Saint  Francis).  A  Cora 
pueblo  and  formerly  a  visita  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  Marfa;  situated  on  the  up- 
per waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
See  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280,  1864; 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  508;  ii, 
map,  1902. 

San  Franoisoo.  A  rancheria  near  the 
presidio  of  La  Bahfa  and  the  mission  of 
Espfritu  Santo  de  Zurligja,  on  the  lower 
Rio  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  1785,  at  which 
date  it  had  17  inhabitants.  These  In- 
dians were  probably  of  Karankawan 
affinity.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  * 
I,  659,  1886. 

San  Franoiioo.  A  mission  station  on 
the  lower  Rio  Grande,  between  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  and  San  Lorenzo,  in  1680  (Oter- 
min  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  182,  1889).  It  probably  pertained 
to  the  Tigua  or  the  Piro,  or  to  both. 

San  Francisco  Ati  ( A-ti"").  A  Pima  vil- 
lage, visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1698; 
situated  w.  of  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz^  in  s.  Ari- 
zona. It  was  the  seat  of  a  mission  estab- 
lished in  1756  by  Father  Pfefferkom, 
according  to  Och  ( Nachrichten,  i,  71, 
1809).  Not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
Papj^o  settlement  of  Ati  (q.  v.)  farther 
8.,  on  the  Rio  Altar,  in  Sonora. 
Atf.— Arriclvlta  (1771)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Arte, 
and  N.  Mex.,  887, 18S9.  Atuon.— Anai  and  Font 
(1780),  ibid.,  392  (doubtless  Identical;  L  e.,  the 
"spring"  {son  or  zoni)  of  Ati).  Ban  Franoiaoo 
At£.— Mange_(1698)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i, 
318, 1856.  8.  rrancitoo.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 860, 1889.  B.  FranoiMaa.— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott. 
74, 1726. 

San  FranolBco  Borja.  A  mission  estab- 
lished amon^  the  Cochimi  by  Padre  Win- 
ceslao  Link  m  1762;  situatea  in  lat.  29**, 
near  the  e.  coast  of  Lower  California.  It 
was  apparently  only  a  visita  of  San  Ignacio 
(lat  28°)  in  1745,  Venegas  mentioning  it 
as  such  in  1759. 
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Su  Boija.— Venega5,  Hist.  Cal..  ii,  198, 17S9.  Ban 
FnaoKo  Boija,— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac. 
SHope,  MfK,  to,  ISCB.  8.  Borgia.— Clavigero,  Storia 
ddbCaL,u,  116, 1789.  8.  Franeeaoo  Borgia.— Tay- 
lor, op.dU 

8aa  Tnneifoo  de  la  Btpada.  A  Francis- 
can mission,  foonded  Mar.  5,  1731,  on 
the  abandonment  of  Ban  Francisco  de  los 
Neche«  (see  Son  Francisco  de  los  Tejas), 
about  9  m.  below  San  Antonio,  Texas,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  8an  Antonio  r.  Its  ruins 
are  now  known  at  San  Antonio  as ' '  fourth 
mianon."  It  was  at  this  mission  that  Fr. 
Baitolom^  Garcfa  wrote  his  famous  Man- 
ual (1760),  which  preserves  for  us  theCoa- 
hniltecan  language.  There  were  brought 
from  the  Frio  and  Nueces  rs.  (Espinosa 
coDvers  a  wrong  impression  when  be 
eajB  they  were  **in  Bight")  to  this  and 
the  neignbor  missions  three  docile  native 
tribes,  nnosed  to  agriculture,  the  Pacao, 
Pajalat,  and  Pitalac,  which  together  were 


CHimCH  Of  6AN   FRANCISCO   DE    LA   ESPADA 

said  to  number  about  1,000  persons.  This 
mission  was  founded  with  tne  Pacao  tribe, 
ita chief  being  made  "governor"  of  the 
poeblo,  called  Pueblo  de  Acufla  (Testi- 
moniode  Asiento  de  Misiones,  Gen.  Land 
Office,  Texas,  Span.  Archives,  xl,  folios 
13, 21-22) .  Since  most  of  the  records  for 
this  mission  havedisappeared,  our  knowl- 
edge of  its  tribal  history  is  fragmentary. 
In  Jane  1737  there  were  137  neophytes, 
mainly  Pacaoe  and  Arcahomos  (appar- 
ently those  better  known  as  Tacames), 
80  of  them  having  been  baptized.  These 
two  tribes  seem  to  have  been  for  some 
time  the  chief  ones  there.  On  June 
7  of  that  year  all  deserted,  the  mission- 
aries cbaiging  the  flight  to  fear  of  the 
Apache,  while  Indians  and  soldiers  said 
the  cause  was  bad  treatment.  By  Nov. 
22  only  7  liad  retamed,  in  spite  of  the 


fact  that  three  efforts  had  been  made  to 
reclaim  them.  In  January  a  fourth  em- 
bassy sent  for  them  brought  back  108 
more  (liamar  Papers,  Span.  MS.  no.  33; 
Expediente  sobre  la  campalla,  Archivo 
Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xxxii;  Testimony, 
Aug.  6,  1737,  Archivo  Gen.,  Misiones, 
XXI,  MS.).  In  June  1738  the  mission 
still  had  a  Pacao  *' governor"  (Archivo 
Gen.,  Yndiferente  de  Guerra,  1736-37, 
folio  93;  this  volume  has  recently  been 
transferred  to  Seccion  de  Historia).  This 
year  the  Apache  made  a  raid  on  the 
neophytes  while  they  were  gathering 
fruit  in  the  neighborhood,  near  the  Me- 
dina^ killed  a  number,  and  took  others 
captive  (Expediente  sobre  la  campafia, 
6).  By  Feb.  20,  1740,  there  had  been 
233  baptisms  at  the  mission,  and  at  that 
time,  which  was  immediately  after  an 
epidemic,  there  were  120  neophytes  re- 
maining (De8cripci6n,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  xxviii,  203,  MS. ).  Between  1740 
and  1762  the  success  of  the  miasion  was 
considerable,  for  by  Mar.  6  of  the  latter 
year  the  number  of* persons  baptized  had 
reached  815.  Of  these  513  had  been 
buried  at  the  mission.  These  figures  are 
a  telling  commentary  on  the  death-rate. 
There  were  now  52  families,  or  207  per- 
sons, mainly  Pacaos,  Borrados,  and  Ma- 
raquites  or  Maraguitas,  the  last  two  of 
which  tribes  were  still  being  brought  in. 
A  church  of  stone,  begun  some  time  be- 
fore, was  at  this  time  in  process  of  con- 
struction.. The  Indian  pueblo  consisted 
of  three  Vows  of  stone  huts.  On  the 
ranch  there  were  1,262  head  of  cattle, 
4,000  sheep  and  goats,  145  horses,  besides 
burros  and  working  oxen  (Ynforme  de 
Misiones,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  172-78,  MS.). 

.This  mission  was  conducted  by  the 
Quer^taran  fathers  up  to  about  1773, 
when  it  was  turned  over  to  the  Zacate- 
cans.  In  1778  Father  Morfi  wrote  in  his 
diary  that  there  were  133  neophytes  and 
4,000  head  of  stock,  which  had  much 
decreased  owing  to  the  attack  of  the 
Lipan  and  Comanche.  The  church,  hav- 
ing fallen  into  ruins,  had  been  razed; 
apparently  it  had  never  been  finished, 
Morfi  commented  particularly  on  the  ex- 
cellent lands  and  irrigating  facilities  of 
the  mission  (Viage  de  Indios,  1778,  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  464-65,  1856).  About 
1781  Governor  Cabello  proposed  that  the 
buildings  of  this  mission  should  be  de- 
stroyed and  the  neophytes  sent  to  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  or  San  Jos('\  but  this 
was  not  done  (Revilla-Gigedo,  Carta, 
1793,  11  223).  In  1785  the  neophytes 
numbered  57,  and  in  1793  only  46.  On 
Apr.  10,  1794,  the  commandant  general 
of  the  Provincias  Internas,  Pedro  de 
Nava,  ordered  this  and  the  neie:hbor  mis- 
sions secularized,  and  the  order  waa  in 
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part  carried  out  in  June  and  July  by  Gov. 
Manuel  Mufioz.  On  July  11  the  mova- 
bles and  lands  were  distributed  among 
the  Indians,  each  of  the  15  adult  males 
being  given  about  10  acres  as  private 
property,  and  about  100  acres  being  as- 
signed to  the  Indians  in  common  ( Ynven- 
tario  de  los  bienes,  etc.,  in  Gen.  Land 
Office,  Texas,  Span.  Archives,  l,  folios 
29-40).  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
Zacatecan  friars  continued  their  ministry 
there  well  into  the  19th  century.  In 
1804  there  were  39  persons  living  at  the 
pueblo,  and  107  at  the  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  la  Espada.  They  were 
probably  not  all  Indians  (census  of  1804 
m  B^xar  Archives).  (h.  e.  b.) 

San  Franoisoo  de  los  Tejai  (or  Neches). 
A  Franciscan  mission,  established  in  May- 
June  1090,  among  the  Nabedache  trite, 
a  short  distance  w.  of  Neches  r.,  and 
about  40  m.  s.  w.  of  Nacogdoches,  Texas. 
The  Nabedache  village  and  the  stream 
near  which  the  mission  was  founded 
both  became  known  to  the  Spaniards  as 
San  Pedro.  The  name  of  the  general 
locality  is  still  preserved  by  San  Pedro 
cr.  and  by  the  post  village  of  San  Pedro 
N.  E.  of  Crockett,  Houston  co.  A  recent 
personal  examination  of  the  country  by 
the  writer,  in  the  light  of  the  documents, 
has  fixed  the  location  of  the  mission  at 
a  point  from  one  to  two  miles  n.  w.  of 
the  present  village  of  Weches.  The  mis- 
sion, the  first  in  Texas,  was  founded  by 
Capt  Alonso  de  Le6n  and  Father-  Da- 
mian  Massanet,  sometimes  called  Man- 
zanet  (Manzanet,  letter  in  Quar.  Tex. 
Hist.  Asso.,  II,  281-312,  1899).  The  pa- 
dres founded  near  by  another  small  es- 
tablishment called  Santfsimo  Nombre  de 
Marfa,  at  which  Francisco  de  Jesus  Ma- 
rfa  wrote  his  valuable  report  on  the  Ha- 
sinai  Indians,  Aug.  15,  1691.  The  mis- 
sionaries worked  zealously  and  succeeded 
in  baptizing  the  xinesif  or  high-priest,  of 
the  confederacy,  and  80  or  more  others; 
but,  owing  to  pestilence,  the  refusal  of 
the  Indians  to  live  in  a  pueblo  of  the 
Spanish  sort,  their  growing  hostility,  and 
the  excesses  of  the  soldiers,  the  missions 
were  abandoned,  Oct.  25,  1693,  by  order 
of  the  Viceroy  (Velascx),  Dictamen  Fis- 
cal, Nov.  30,  1716,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII,  188,  MS.).  In  1716  San 
FrancLsco  mission  was  refounded  a  few 
leagues  farther  inland,  across  the  Neche 
r.  and  among  the  Neche  and  Nacachau 
tribes.  The  site  was  evidently  s.  w.  of 
Alto,  Cherokee  co.,  near  the  Neche  In- 
dian mounds.  While  here  the  mission 
was  known  as  San  Francisco  de  los  Ne- 
ches, or  de  los  Texas.  It  was  put  in 
charge  of  a  pioneer  in  that  country,  Fr. 
Francisco  Hidalgo,  and  was  designed  to 
serve  tlie  Nabedache,  Neche,  Nacachau, 
and  Nacono  tribes   (Hidalgo   and  Caa- 


tellano  to  Mesqufa,  Oct  6,  1716,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.),  but  it  apparently  did 
not  succeed  any  better  than  before.  In 
1719  it  was  abeindoned,  like  all  of  the 
B.  Texas  missions,  because  of  fear  of  an 
attack  by  the  French.  On  Aug.  6,  1721, 
it  was  reestablished  by  the  Marquis 
de  Aguavo  and  Espinosa,  and  put  in 
charge  of  Fr.  Jos^  Guerra.  On  this  day 
Aguayo  gave  the  Neche  chief  the  bast^m, 
the  symbol  of  authority  conferred  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  clothed  180  Indians  of  all 
ages.  Espinosa  exhorted  them  to  gather 
into  a  pueblo,  to  be  named  San  Francisco 
Valero  (Pefia,  Diario,  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,   xxviii,   39,   MS.).    This  they 

Eromised  to  do  as  soon  as  they  could 
arvest  their  corn  (ibid.).  Still  the 
mission  foiled  to  succeed.  In  1727  Ri- 
vera found  it  without  Indians,  and  de- 
scribed the  settlement  as  one  of  huts 
(Diario,  leg.  2,140,  1736;  Proyecto,  folio 
50, 1728,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.).  In  1729 
the  presidio  on  the  Angelina  was  withr 
drawn,  and  as  a  result  the  mission,  to- 
gether with  those  of  San  Jos^  de  los  Na- 
zones  and  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Purfsima 
Concepcion  (q.  v.),  was  removed  in  1730. 
After  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  find 
a  site  on  the  San  Marcos,  Nueces,  and 
Frio  rs.,  the  mission  was  reestablished, 
in  1731,  on  San  Antonio  r.  as  San  Fran- 
cisco de  la  Espada  (q.  v. ).  The  buildings 
of  the  mission  were  evidently  mainly  of 
wood,  hence  no  remains  have  been  iden- 
tified, (h.  b.  B.) 
FnmoiMO  de  Veoha.— Rep.  de  los  Religioeos.  1729, 
MS.  in  Mem.de  Naeva  Espafia,  xxviii.  65,  MS. 
Knettro  Padre  Ban  Fraaoieoo  da  lot  Tejas.— Espi- 
nosa, Diario,  1716,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen..  Prov. 
Intern.,  181.  Ban  Franoisoo.— Francisco  Hidalgo, 
Oct.  6.  1716,  Tetter  to  Meaqula,  MS.  Ban  Fran- 
oisoo de  los  Voohas.— Bon  ilia,  Breve  Ck>mpendio 
(1772),  in  Quar.  Tex.  Hist  Asso.  vni,  85,  1904. 
Ban  Franoisoo  de  los  Keohes.  — Ibid^  88.  Ban  Fran- 
oisoo de  los  Teohas.— Massanet,  Letter,  Aug.  20, 
1691.  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  182. 
Beiior  Ban  Franoisoo.— Ram6n  (1716),  Derrotero, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvil,  216,  MS. 

Ban  Francisco  de  Pima.  A  Pima  ranche- 
ria,  10  or  12  leagues  above  the  Rid  Asun- 
ci6n  from  Pitic,  about  lat.  31®,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Depopulated  many  years  prior 
to  1763  (Kudo  Ensayo,  ca,  1763,  159, 
1863). 

Ban  Pranciseo  de  Yalero.  The  name  as- 
signed in  1721  to  the  Indian  pueblo  at- 
tached to  San  Francisco  de  Ix)8  Neches 
(or  Tejas)  mission,  near  Neches  r.,  in 
Cherokee  CO.,  Texas  (Pefia,  Diario,  1721, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  39, 
MS.).  See /San  Fraricwco  d« /o«  2>j(M,  and 
Neche.  (n.  b.  b.) 

Ban  Franoisoo  Bolano.  The  last  Francis- 
can mission  established  in  California. 
The  removal  of  the  sick  Indians  to  San 
Rafael  had  proved  so  beneficial  that  the 
proposal  was  made  to  move  the  San 
Francisco  (Dolores)  mission  to  some 
more  favored  spot  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
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bay.  The  country  was  explored  and  the 
Sonoma  valley  favorably  reported.  The 
croes  was  first  planted  July  4,  1823,  but 
work  did  not  b^n  until  Aug.  25,  when 
a  party  arrived  from  San  Francisco.  Ob- 
jections were  raised  to  the  transfer,  how- 
ever, and  it  was  finally  compromised  by 
founding  a  new  mission,  the  old  ones  not 
being  disturbed.  Neophytes  were  to 
be  aflowed  to  go  to  the  new  mission  from 
San  Frandsco,  San  Rafael,  and  San  Jos^, 
provided  they  originally  came  from  the 
Sonoma  region,  and  new  converts  might 
come  from  anywhere,  but  no  force  was 
to  be  used.  The  mission  church,  24  by 
106  ft,  was  dedicated,  Apr.  4,  1824,  to 
San  Francisco  Solano.  To  avoid  confu- 
sion it  was  commonly  called  Solano,  and 
later  Sonoma.  At  the  close  of  1824  there 
were  693  neophvtes,  of  whom  322  had 
come  from  San  Francisco,  153  from  San 
Jos^,  92  from  San  Rafael,  and  96  were 
baptized  at  the  new  mission.  In  1830 
there  were  only  760  neophytes,  though 
650  had  been  oaptized,  and  as  only  375 
had  been  buried,  many  must  have  run 
away.  The  highest  number,  996,  was 
reached  in  1832.  The  mission  was  not 
particularly  prosperous.  The  large  stock 
numbered  2,729  in  1830,  smaU  stock 
4,000;  but  these  numbers  were  about 
doubled  by  1834.    The  crops  for  several 

?ear8  averaged  more  than  2,000  bushels. 
here  were  650  neophytes  in  1834.  The 
total  number  of  baptisms  was  1,312,  of 
whom  617  were  children.  The  mission 
was  secularized  in  1835-36  under  Vallejo 
and  Ortega.  The  movable  property  was 
given  the  neophytes,  who  were  tree  to  go 
where  they  pleased.  Owing  to  troubles 
with  hostile  Indians  they  seem  later  to 
have  restored  their  stock  to  the  care  of 
Vallejo,  who  managed  it  for  the  general 
welfare.  Affairs  seem  to  have  prospered 
under  his  care,  and  Bancroft  estimates 
that  in  1840  there  were  still  100  ex-neo- 
phjtes  at  Sonoma  and  500  others  in  the 
neighborhood.  Vallejo  conducted  sev- 
eral campaigns  against  hostile  Indians. 
The  pueblo  of  Sonoma  was  organized  in 
1835.  In  1845,  when  Gov.  Pico  was 
planning  the  sale  of  the  missions,  Solano 
was  declared  without  value.  The  build- 
ings and  immediate  grounds,  of  course, 
as  with  all  the  missions,  remained  in  the 
possession  of  the  church.  In  1880  these 
were  sold,  and  for  a  time  the  old  church 
was  used  as  a  bam.  In  1903  the  old 
buildings  and  grounds  were  purchased 
by  William  R.  Hearst  and  deeded  to 
the  state  of  California.  Some  work  has 
since  been  done  to  preserve  the  build- 
ings from  further  ruin.  The  Indians  in 
the  neighborhood  of  this  mission  belong 
to  the  Olamentke  division  of  the  Mo- 
quelumnan  family  (q.  v.),  but  many  of 
me  neophytes  came  from  more  distant 


stocks,  the  Copehan  especially  being 
well  representee!.  The  following  names 
of  villages,  taken  from  the  mission 
books,  are  given  by  Bancroft  (Hist. 
Cal.,  II,  506,  1886):  Aloquiomi,  Ateno- 
mac,  Canijolmano,  Canoma,  Oarquin, 
Oaymus,  Chemoco,  Chichoyomi,  Chocu- 
yem,  Coyayomi  (or  Joyayomi),  Huiluc, 
Huymen,  Lacatiut,  Linayto  (Libayto?), 
Loa(}uiomi,  Locnoma,  Malaca,  Mayacma, 
Muticolmo,  Napato,  Oleomi,  Paque, 
Petaluma,  Polnomanoc,  Putto  or  Putato 
(Pulto  or  Pultato  or  Pultoy =Putah  cr.  ?), 
Satayomi,  Sonet o,  Suisun,  Tamal,  Tla- 
yacma,  Topayto,  Ululato,  Utinomanoc, 
iZaclom.  (a.  b.  l.  ) 

San  Franoiseo  Solano.  A  Franciscan 
mission  foimded  in  March,  1700,  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  below  Eagle  Pass,  Texas. 
In  1718  it  was  transferr^  to  San  An- 
tonio, and  refounded  as  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  (q.  v.),  now  the  famous  Alamo 
Mission.  (h.  e.  b.) 

San  Francisco  Yisairon.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  1737  in  n.  Mexico 
among  Coahuiltecan  Indians  (Portillo, 
Apuntes,  313-17,  1888}.  The  first  tribes 
gathered  there  were  riguiques  and  Pau- 
sanes;  later  the  Pasnacanes,  Tinapihua- 
yas,  and  Julimeflos  followed.  In  1754 
the  mission  was  involved  in  a  bitter  dis-^ 
pute  with  the  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion over  the  Pamaques  (Iniorme  of  1754 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  307-11, 

MS.).  (H.  K.B.) 

San  Francitco  Xavier  de  Horcaaitas. 
The  first  of  three  Franciscan  missions 
founded  by  the  Collie  of  the  Santa 
Cruz  de  Quer^taro  in  1748-49  on  San 
Xavier  (now  San  Gabriel)  r.,  Texas,  the 
others  of  the  group  being  San  Ildefonso 
and  Nuestra  SeAora  de  la  Oandelaria. 
Their  location  has  not  hitherto  been  defi- 
nitely known,  but  the  remains  of  the  ir- 
rigation plant  connected  with  these  mis- 
sions were  in  1907  identified  by  the  writer 
9  miles  n.  w.  of  Rockdale,  Mifam  co.  As 
early  as  1744  or  1745  Fr.  Francisco  Marfa 
Ano  de  los  Dolores  y  Viana,  missionary 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  b^an  making 
visits  to  the  tribes  of  central  Texas,  and 
soon  those  of  the  San  Xavier  region  asked 
for  missions  in  their  own  territory,  al- 
though they  refused  to  enter  the  missions 
at  San  Antonio  (Arricivita,  Cr6nica,  pt. 
II,  321-22,  1792;  Decree  of  the  Vicerov, 
Mar.  26,  1751,  MS.  in  Lamar  Papers). 
While  the  request  was  being  considered 
in  Mexico,  Fr.  Dolores  ministered  to  the 
petitioners  on  the  San  Xavier  and  at- 
tracted thither  other  tribes  from  the  e. 
and  s.  In  Dec.  1746  three  missions  were 
authorized,  but  they  were  not  formally 
established  until  1748-49,  the  first  one 
(San  Francisco  Xavier)  being  founded 
early  in  1748. 

The  records  of  these  missions  are  high  ly 
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important  forthe  ethnology  of  the  tribesof 
middle  and  southern  Texas,  as  they  show 
that  the  tribes  gathered  at  San  Xavier 
were  distributed  among  the  three  mis- 
sions avowedly  on  the  basis  of  linguistic 
grouping.  In  San  Francisco  Xavier  were 
placed  the  group  of  Tonka  wan  affiliation, 
including  the  Tonkawa,  Yojuane,  Ma- 
yeye,  and  Ervipiame;  to  San  Ildefonso 
were  assigned  tne  Bidai,  Arkokisa,  Dea- 
dose,  and  Patiri;  and  to  Nuestra  Sefiora 
de  la  Candelaria  the  Karankawan  group, 
including  Coco,  Karankawa,  ana  Tops 
f  Documents  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz 
ae  Quer^taro,  K.  leg.  6,  nos.  12  and  18). 
The  successful  beginning  of  these  mis- 
sions is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
Capt  Joseph  de  Ecay  Musquiz  inspected 
them  some  time  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  he 
counted  431  neophytes — 161  at  San  Xa- 
vier, 176  at  San  Idlefonso,  and  102  at 
Candelaria.  By  that  time  253  persons 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  77  had  died 
(Arricivita,  op.  cit.;  Viceroy's  decree,  op. 
cit).  Some  time  before  Musquiz  had 
made  his  report  (the  chronology  is  not 
clear)  an  epidemic  of  smallpox  attacked 
the  Indians,  carrying  off  40  at  San  Ilde- 
fonso alone  (Arncivita,  op.  cit,  328-29). 
Four  times  within  one  year  the  Apache 
molested  San  Xavier  mission,  killing  3 
soldiers  and  4  Indians,  and  stealing  some 
horses.  Soon  after  the  epidemic  tne  In- 
dians of  San  Ildefonso  were  all  induced 
by  the  Nabedache  and  other  eastern 
tribes  to  desert  and  join  in  a  general 
campaign  against  the  Apache.  When 
they  return^  they  settled  some  leagues 
from  the  mission  and  did  not  reenter  it 
(Arricivita,  op.  cit.,  326).  These  misfor- 
tunes proved  the  necessity  of  a  stronger 
military  force  to  protect  the  missions  and 
to  control  the  neophytes.  Accordingly, 
on  Mar.  11,  1751,  a  presidio  named  San 
Xavier,  garrisoned  by  50  soldiers,  was 
authorized  (Decree  of  this  date,  in  the 
Lamar  Papers).  It  was  assigned  to  Don 
Felipe  Rdbago  y  Teran,  who  took  charge 
in  December  of  that  year  (Dolores  to 
the  Viceroy,  Oct.  28,  1760.  MS.  in  Ar- 
chivo  Gen.  de  Mex.).  A  quarrel  arose 
between  Rslbago  and  the  missionaries; 
early  in  1752  the  Coco  of  Candelaria  de- 
serted; and  a  few  days  later  (May  11)  the 
missionary  at  San  Ildefonso  was  mur- 
dered by  an  unknown  hand.  The  addi- 
tion of  drought,  strange  natural  pheno- 
mena, and  another  epidemic,  to  these 
misfortunes,  caused  the  abandonment  of 
the  place  in  1755  or  1756,  the  garrison 
and  missionaries  removing  to  San  Mar- 
cos r.  Shortly  afterward  some  of  the 
Mayeye  of  San  Xavier  mission  were  re- 
assembled by  the  missionaries  and  taken 
to  Guadalupe  r.,  where  they  were  minis- 
tered to  for  a  short  time  (Arricivita,  op. 
cit.,    337;    Dolores,  Escrito,  June  1756, 


MS.  in  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Que- 
r^taro).  In  the  latter  part  of  1756  the 
garrison  was  removed  from  the  Bio  San 
Siarcos  to  become  a  part  of  the  new 
presidio  at  San  Sabi  (Arricivita,  op.  dt, 
367).  See  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Candela- 
ria; San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Ndxera; 
San  Ildefonso.  (h.  e.  b.) 

Ban  Javier.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  SUtes,  i,  641.1886. 

Ban  Franoisoo  Xavier  de  VixBn,  A  Qae- 
r^taran  mission,  nominally  founded  Mar. 
10,  1722,  on  San  Antonio  r.,  Texas,  be- 
tween San  Antonio  de  Valero  and  San 
Jo86  missions,  under  the  i)rotection  of 
the  presidio  of  San  Antonio  de  Bejar, 
and  put  in  charge  of  Fr.  Joe^  Gonzales. 
It  was  founded  for  the  Ervipiame  Indians 
of  Rancheria  Grande  (q.  v.)  near  the 
Brazos,  at  the  request  of  their  chief, 
called  by  the  Spaniards  Juan  Rodriguez, 
who,  before  Feb.  1721,  brought  50  fami- 
lies of  his  followers  to  San  Antonio. 
When  A^uayo  went  to  reestablish  the  b. 
Texas  missions,  he  took  Juan  Rodriguez 
with  him  as  a  guide,  and  when  he  re- 
turned to  San  Antonio  in  1722  he  found- 
ed the  mission,  as  stated.  Juan  Rodri- 
guez was  made  **  governor  of  the  suburb 
Xbarrio)  of  the  Hyerbipiamos."  It  seems 
that  the  material  part  of  the  mission  was 
never  supplied,  and  that  the  baptisms  of 
the  Ervipiame  which  followed  were  made 
at  Valero  mission.  They  were  first  en- 
tered in  a  separate  book,  and  later  trans- 
ferred to  the  Valero  records  as  **  Bap- 
tisms of  the  Hyerbipiamos,  whom  it  was 
attempted  to  place  in  a  new  mission 
with  tne  name  San  Francisco  Xavier,  an 
attempt  which  failed  because  they  re- 
mained in  this  mission  of  San  Antonio." 
These  entries,  32  in  number,  began  Mar. 
12, 1721  ( before  the  mission  was  founded ) , 
and  ended  July  20, 1726  (Libro  en  que  se 
Assientan  los  Bauptismos  de  los  Indies  de 
esta  Mision  de  S.  Ant^).  Of  these  bap- 
tisms 24  were  of  persons  of  Ervipiame, 
Maruam,  or  Ticmamar  blood.  About 
1748  a  new  mission,  called  San  Xavier, 
was  established  on  San  Xavier  r.  for  Ran- 
cheria Grande  and  other  tribes,  and  it  may 
be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  revived  San 
Francisco  Xavier  de  Ndxera.  (  h.  b.  b.  ) 
San  Javier  de  K^era.— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I.  666,  1886.  Ban  Xavier  de  K£xera.— Garrison, 
Texas,  70, 1903. 

Ban  Francisco  Xavier  de  Yigg^Bianndo. 
A  Jesuit  mission,  commonly  known  as 
Biaundo,  or  Viaundo,  founded  in  1699 
by  Padre  Picolo  in  Lower  California. 
The  11  Indian  settlements  which  be- 
longed to  it  in  1702  are  enumerated  in 
Picolo's  memoir  of  1702  (Lettres  Edifi- 
antes,  n,  62,  1841).  Eight  of  these  lay 
8.  of  the  seat  of  the  mission,  which  was 
in  25°  45^  lat,  a  few  m.  s.  w.  of  Loreto. 
According  to  Hervas,  the  natives  spoke 
Cochimi.  According  to  Venegas  (Hist 
Cal.,  II,  196, 1759)  it  had  only  Ive  visitaa 
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in  1745,  one  of  which  was  doubtless 
Jacnencacahel  (<i.v. ).  The  population 
was  485  in  1768,  including  that  of  its  sub- 
ordinate villages.  (a.  s.  o.  ) 
BiMmdo.—Picolo  in  Stocklein,  Neae  Welt-Bott, 
num.  72,  p.  35, 1726.  TranoiMO  XaTier.— Venegas, 
Hist  Cal..  I,  2&9.  1759.  Baiat-Frmn^ois-XaTier.— 
Picolo  (1702)  in  Lettres  Edifiantes,  ii,  68,  1841 
(Biaundo,  or).  Baiat-7ranfoia-XaTier-de-Bia- 
vado.— Picolo  (1702),  ibid.,  62.  Ban  Frandaeo  JaT- 
ier.— Clayiiero,  Hi«t  Baja  Cal..  10».  1852.  Baa 
FranoiaooZaTiar.— Ven^as,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  261, 1759. 
Baa  Fraadaeo  Xavier  da  Yifga.— Taylor  q  uoted  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app. ,  49, 1869.  Baa  Javier 
daYifff  ^— Clavijero,  Hist.  Baja  Cal.,  46, 1852.  Baa 
Xavier  da  yiauado.— Venegas,  op.  cit.,  264.  Baa 
XaTier  da  Vina.— Ibid..  8&.  Bt.  XaTier.-Ibld., 
896.    Yicfe  Kaoado.— Ibid.,  258. 

Ban  Gabriel  Areangel.  The  fourth  Fran- 
ciBcan  mission  established  in  California. 
It  was  founded  Sept  8,  1771,  at  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  Sibagna  (or  Tobis- 
cagna,  according  to  Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer, 
Feb.  22,  1860),  a  fertile  and  well- wooded 
spot  on  a  stream  afterward  known  as  San 
Gabriel  r.,  in  Los  Angeles  co.  The  party 
with  supplies  had  been  sent  up  from  San 
Diego,  and  included  10  soldiers  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  mission.  The  na- 
tives were  at  first  friendly,  and  assisted 
in  brinffinff  timber  and  in  helping  to  con? 
struct  the  buildings  and  stockade.  Fric- 
tion soon  arose  with  the  Indians,  how- 
ever, probably  due  to  the  outrages  of  the 
soldiers,  and  one  native  chieftain  was  shot 
Owing  to  these  troubles  with  the  natives 
the  number  of  soldiers  was  increased. 
These  seem  to  have  been  an  unruly  lot 
and  their  actions  appear  to  have  hindered 
the  early  growth  of  tne  mission,  the  whole 
number  baptized  during  the  first  two 
years  being  only  73.  In  Fr.  Junfpero 
Serra's  first  annual  report  of  1773  he  de- 
clared the  native  population  in  that  re- 
gion was  larger  than  elsewhere,  but  that 
the  various  villages  were  hostile  to  one 
another,  so  that  those  near  the  mission, 
for  example,  could  not  go  to  the  sea  for 
fibsh.  Situated  as  it  was  in  a  fertile  region, 
the  agricultural  returns  seem  to  have  been 
very  successful  after  the  first  year,  so  that 
later  San  Gabriel  frequently  furnished  the 
other  missions  with  supplies.  Occupying 
also  a  position  where  the  overland  route 
trom  Sonora  and  the  Colorado  met  that 
from  Lower  California,  it  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  missions. 
The  natives  seem  to  have  been  soon  con- 
ciliated. The  number  of  neophytes  was 
638  in  1783,  and  1 ,040  in  1790.  An  upris- 
ing of  the  natives,  including  the  neo- 
phytes, was  threatened  in  1785,  but  the 
scheme  was  frustrated  without  bloodshed, 
and  the  leaders  were  imprisoned.  During 
the  following  years  San  Grabriel  continued 
to  flourish,  despite  the  large  number  of 
deaths  among  the  neophytes,  nearlv  as 
many  as  the  number  of  baptisms.  There 
were  nmnerous  reports  of  threatened  hos- 
tilities, but  nothing  serious  occurred.  The 
haaah  treatment  of  the  neophytes  led 


many  of  them  to  escape,  and  some  of  these 
doubtless  plotted  revenge.  The  greatest 
number  of  neophytes,  1,701,  was  reached 
in  1817,  after  which  there  wasasomewhat 
irregular  but  gradual  decrease.  The 
largest  cro]>,  amounting  to  29,400  bush- 
els, was  raised  in  1821.  Among  indus- 
trial experiments  tried  was  a  grist  mill 
(the  building  for  which  is  still  standing), 
which,  however,  did  not  prove  an  entire 
success,  as  after  about  two  years  its  use 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned.  Later 
another  mill  was  built.  There  were  four 
chapels  attached  to  this  mission;  that  of 
the  pueblo  of  Los  Angeles  was  dedicated 
in  1822,  though  begun  many  years  before. 
The  others  were  Puente,  Sism  Antonio  de 
Santa  Ana,  and  San  Bernardino  (Gua- 
chama).  This  last  seems  to  have  been  es- 
tablished about  1822  at  the  special  reouest 
of  the  natives,  and  flourished  till  aoout 
1834,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  hostile  In- 
dians. In  the  latter  year  there  were  1 ,320 
neophytes.  Upto  that  time  6, 814  natives 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  2,459  were 
children.  After  secularization  the  wealth 
of  the  mission  rapidly  decreased,  thou- 
sands of  cattle  being  destroyed  merely  for 
their  hides  and  tallow,  so  that  by  1840 
the  livestock  had  practically  disappeared. 
Most  of  the  neophytes  left  the  mission, 
though  in  1844, 300  were  reported  as  help- 
ing to  attend  the  vineyards,  all  that  was 
left  of  the  productive  property.  In  1846 
Gov.  Pico  sold  the  mission  for  debt,  but 
the  title  was  finally  declared  invalid. 
Since  1850  the  church  has  been  a  regular 
parish  church.  The  Indians  in  theneigh- 
twrhood  of  this  mission  belong  to  theSho- 
shonean  linguistic  family,  and  have  been 
given  the  collective  name  of  Gabrielefios 
Tq.  V. ) ;  included  among  these  are  those  at 
Ban  Fernando  mission.  There  were  also 
many  neophytes  from  the  Serrano  (q.  v. ) 
villages  farther  B.,  and  probably  repre- 
sentatives of  other  groups  also.  The 
names  of  the  rancherias  associated  with 
San  Gabriel  mission  were:  Acuragna, 
Alyeupkigna,  Awigna,  Azucsagna,  Ca- 
huenga,  Chokishgna,  Chowigna,  Cuco- 
mogna,  Hahamogna,  Harasgna,  Houtgna, 
Hutu(*gna,  Isauthcogna,  Maugna,  Na- 
caugna,  Pascegna,  Pasinogna,  Pimoc- 
agna,  Pubugna,  Sibagna,  Sisitcanogna, 
Sonagna,  Suangna,  Tibahagna,  Tovis- 
canga,  Toybipet,  Yangna.       (a.  b.  l.  ) 

Ban  Oeronimo  ( Saint  Jerome) .  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  the  Maricopa,  situ- 
ated 20  leagues  from  Merced  and  27  leagues 
from  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona.  It  was 
visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Sept  1700. 
Baa  Oeroaymo.^Veneffas,  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  300,  1759. 
B.  Oer6aimo.— Bancroit,  Ariz,  and  N.  Max.,  859, 
1889. 

Bangmiiok.  A  settlement  of  East  Green- 
land Eskimo  near  C.  Farewell. — Ausland, 
Lix,  161,  1886. 

Bangona  ('shot at  some  white  object'). 
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A  band  of  the  Hunkpatma  division  of  the 
Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Bah-own.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  84.  1806. 
8a>-oiia.— Doney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218.  1897. 
8ai)-oiia.~Ibid.    Baone.-J.  O.  Doreejr,  inf  n,  1897. 

San  Ctorgoaio.  A  former  village  of  s. 
California,  in  the  pass  of  the  same  name 
in  San  Bernardino  co.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Burton  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3d  sess.,  117,  1857)  as  belonging  to  the 
Kawia,  but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been 
Serrano. 

San  IfutLoio  (Saint  Ignace).  A  Pima 
ranchena  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rio  San  Igna- 
cio,  lat.  30°  45^,  Ion.  111°,  Sonora,  Mexico, 
and  the  seat  of  a  presidio  and  mission  from 
early  times.  It  was  visited  bv  Father 
Kino  in  1694,  and  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1699.  Pop.  94  in  1730.  In  1749-50  it  was 
reported  to  be  *  *  more  Pdpago  than  Pima.  * ' 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  San  Ignacio  de 
Tubac.  (See  Kino,  1694,  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  I,  254, 1856;  Mange  in  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889:  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  533,1884.) 
San  Ignaoio.— Kino,  op.  cit.  San  zgnaoio.— Rodo 
Ensayo  {ca.  1768),  162, 1863. 

San  Ignaoio.  A  village,  apparently  of 
the  Tubare  (q.  v.),  in  the  upper  fork  of 
the  Rio  Sinaloa,  Ion.  107°  50^,  lat  26°  45^, 
Sinaloa.  Mexico. — Orozco  yBerra,Geog., 
map,  1864. 

San  Ignaoio.  A  small  Cahuilla  settle- 
ment on  Los  Coyotes  res.,  s.  Cal.  See 
Pachatval. 

San  Iffnaoio  de  Kadakaman  (Kadakamanf 
*  sed^e  brook.  * — Venegas ) .  A  former  Co- 
chimi  village  and  Spanish  mission,  sit- 
uated in  the  Sierra  de  San  Vicente,  lat. 
28°,  40  leagues  n.  w.  of  Santa  Rosalia 
Mulege,  and  25  league  n.  b.  of  Guada- 
lupe, Lower  California.  The  mission  of 
San  Ignacio  Kadakaman,  or  San  I^oacio 
Loyola,  was  established  in  1728  by  Padre 
Luyando,  but  it  was  later  consolidated 
with  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  los  Dolores  del 
Norte,  60  m.  northward.  In  1745  it  had 
9  visitas. 

Oada-kaaman.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  421,  1769. 
Kada-Kaaman.— Ibid.,  ii,  89.  |r«^ftl|r»a«r*fl|iy  — 
ClaviRfero,  Storia  della  Cal,,  i,  107.  1789.  Ian 
Ignaoio.— Venegaa,  op.  cit.,  i,  422;  ii,  198,  1759. 
Ban  Ignaoio  de  aadairanian. — Taylor  quoted  by 
Bntwne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app., 60, 1869.  8.  Ignaiio 
di  Kadakaaman.— Clavlgeru,  op.  cit.,  n,  48. 

Ban  Ildefonso.  The  second  of  three 
Franciscan  missions  established  in  1 748-49 
by  the  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^ 
taro  on  San  Xavier  (now  San  Gabriel)  r., 
9  m.  N.  w.  of  Rockdale,  Milam  co.,  Texas. 
The  circumstances  of  its  establishment 
are  given  under  Sim  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas  (q.  v.).  The  principal  tribes 
at  San  Ildefonso  mission  were  tne  Arko- 
kisa,  Bidai,  and  Deadose,  all  of  which 
spoke  the  same  language.  Another  tribe 
located  there  was  the  Patiri,  probably 
of  the  same  lin^istic  group,  since  the 
tribes  wpre  distributed  among  the  three 
miasions  avowedly  on  the  Imob  of  Un- 


tie differences.  About  1750y  it  seems 
'the  chronology  is  not  clear),  an  epi- 
lemic  visited  tne  mission,  during  which 
about  40  persons  died,  all  baptized. 
Some  time  before  Mar.  11,  1751,  Capt 
Joseph  de  Eca  y  Musquiz  counted  at  tne 
mission  176  neophytes.  Four  months 
after  the  epidemic  the  remaining  Indians 
deserted  in  a  body,  to  join  the  Nabedache 
and  other  eastern  tribes  in  a  general  cam- 
paign against  the  Apache,  meir  mortal 
enemy  (Arricivita,  Cr6nica,  329,  1792). 
Later  they  returned  and  camped,  to  the 
number  of  66  families,  near  ban  Xavier 
mission,  where  their  minister  served 
them  for  some  time.  They  expreased  a 
willingness  to  return  to  San  Ildefonso, 
but  this  course  was  discouraged,  because 
of  the  bad  state  of  affairs  at  the  estab- 
lishments (Arricivita,  on.  cit.,  337).  Thus 
it  seems  that  the  San  Ildefonso  mission 
was  not  in  operation  after  1751 .  On  May 
11,  1752,  Father  Ganzabal,  missionary  of 
San  Ildefonso,  alread  v  deserted,  was  mur- 
dered at  the  Candelaria  mission  by  an 
unknown  hand.  In  1756^7  a  new  mis- 
sion, called  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Luz 
((].  v.),  was  founded  for  this  group  of 
tnbes  on  the  lower  Trinity,     (e.  e.  b.) 

San  ndefonio.  A  Tewa  pueblo  near  the 
B.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  18  m. 
N.  w.  of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  at  least  as  early 
as  1617,  and  had  Santa  Clara  and  San 
Juan  as  its  visitas  in  1680,  but  was  itself 
reduced  to  a  visitaof  Santa  Clara  in  1782. 
Bandelier  has  identified  the  Bove  of 
OHate  with  the  pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso, 
which  in  1598  was  situated  abont  a  mile 
from  the  present  village.  The  Indians  of 
this  pueblo  took  a  prominent  part  in  the 
uprising  against  Spanish  authority  in 
1696,  and  it  was  not  until  after  the  fourth 
assault  of  their  nearby  mesa  stronghold 
by  Vargas  that  they  surrendered.  In 
this  revolt  the  two  missionaries  were 
killed  and  the  church  was  burned  (Bande- 
Uer  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  82,  1892). 
The  pueblo  now  (1910)  numbers  110  in- 
habitants. The  clans  of  San  Ildefonso, 
so  far  as  their  names  have  been  re- 
corded, are  Tan  (Sun),  Pe  (Firewood), 
Tse  (Eagle),  Ton  (Antelope),  Po  (Cala- 
bash), Pa  (Fire),  Fo  (Water),  Ku 
(Stone),  Kuping  (Coral),  Kungye  (Tur- 
quoise), Okuwa  (Cloud),  Kea  (Badger), 
Te  (Cottonwood),  D'ye  (Gopher),  Kang 
(Mountain  lion).  Ye  (Ldzaiti),  De  (Co- 
yote), Whapi  (Red-tail  hawk),  Kwatsei 
(White  bead),  Tse  (a  mountain  tree). 
Pang  (Deer),  Se  (Blue  bird),  Kungtsa 
(White  com),  Kungtsoa  (Blue  com), 
Kungpi  (Red  corn),  Kungtsei  (Yellow 
com),  Kungfetdi  (Black  com),  Kungaii 
(Sweet  com),  Kyunggang  (Hawk),  Koo 
(Buffalo).  See  Pueblos,  Tanoan  Family^ 
Tewa,  (f.  w.  H.) 
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!«▼•.— Ofimte  (IfiflS)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  286. 1871. 
Bdefoaao. — Camoiin  In  Cal.  Uem.  and  Gorresp., 
213.  1850.  0-pp-qaa.— Bandelier  in  Ritch,  New 
Mex..  201, 18&  (natlYe  name).  O-pcnqiM.— Ban- 
delier  in  Andand,  925,  1882  (native  name). 
Pahwialillap.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  l«fe 
(Isleta  name).  PakwitL— Ibid.  (Santa  Ana 
name).  P&wWhlita.— Ibid,  ('where  the  river 
enters  a  canyon':  Taos  name).  FHo-jno-ft.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii.  a^.  1880  (na- 
tive name).  Po-hiia-fai.->louvencean  in  Cath. 
Pkm..  I.  no.  9. 1%  1906.  Po-jao:fe.--Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  82, 1802.  Po-jQO-qaa.~Ibid., 
in,  124, 1890  (aboriginal  name).  Poo-j ore. —Ban- 
delier. Gilded  Man.  232, 189S.  PowmwA.— Pewkes 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  614. 1900  (Hano  Tewa  name; 
probably  identical).  Pos^e,— Stephen  in  6th 
Kep.  B.  A.  E..  87. 1891  (Hano  name;  probably  iden- 
tical). Powbofe.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
680, 1904.  Baa  Aldefoaao.  —Simpson.  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War.  140, 1850.  San  H  da  Oonaa.-Lane  (1854)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  y,  680.  1855  (misprint). 
Baa  naafoBso.— MS.  of  1719  quoted  by  Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  v.  190.  1890;  VlUa-Seflor. 
Theatro  Am.,  n.  418.  1748.  Baa  IldafoBso.— Bre- 
voort,  New  Mexico.  20.  1874.  Ban  Ildaphonao.— 
ViUa-Sefior.  Theatro  Am.,  ii.  413,  1748.  Ban  Ila- 
fonaa.— Benavides,  Memorial,  26. 1680.  Ban  Jlda- 
,— Wislizenus,  Memoir,  map,  1848.  Bant 
—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Par 


— «««-^— «— «w»w. ...  «.w..*«o..  *  apers,  i,  19, 
1881  (correcting  Oiiate).  Bant  Tlafaaao.— Ofiate 
(lS98)in  Doc.  Inid.,xvi.  116, 1871.  BanTldafanaa.— 
Davis,  El  Oringo,  88.  1857.  Ban  Tldafaasa.— Cur- 
tis. Children  of  the  Sun,  121, 1888.  B.  Ildafoaaa.— 
Vangondv,  Map  Am^que.  1778.  B.  ndal(9aaia.~ 
Shnpaon  in  Rep.  Sec.  War.  2d  map.  1850.  B.  Ilda- 
fonaa.— lyAnville,  Map  N.  A.,  Bolton's  ed.,  1752. 
TstTftKlnai.— Curtis.  Am.  Ind..i,  188, 1907('hou8e8 
between  rocks':  Navahoname). 

Ban  ndefonso.  A  former  rancheria,  ap- 
parently of  the  Soba,  visited  by  Anza  in 
1774,  and  by  Anza  and  Font  in  1776;  sit- 
oated  4  leagues  n.  w.  of  Caborca,  Sonora, 
Mexico.  See  Anza,  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389,  1889. 

Baa  ndefonso  de  Ciraeguita.  Mentioned 
by  Bancroft  ( No.  Mex.  States,  i,  524, 1884), 
to(i;ether  with  Tnbac,  Pitiqui,  Caborca, 
Cocospera,  etc.,  as  a  mission  of  Sonora, 
Mexico.  Whether  it  was  inhabited  by 
Pima,  Papago,  or  Opata  has  not  been 
determined. 

Banipao  {Sorm-pa^-o).  A  former  Coa- 
hniltecan  tribe,  part  of  whom  were 
Christianized  at  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la 
Porfsima  Concepci6n  mission  (q.  v.), 
Texas.  In  Mar.  1756  a  band  of  them, 
the  first  of  the  tribe  recorded  in  the  mar- 
riage book,  app^red  at  Concepci6n,  and 
in  one  dav  were  instructed,  baptized,  and 
remarried  to  the  wives  "  whom  they  had 
taken  in  the  forests"  (Concepdon  Casa- 
mientoe,  partidas  111-17).  During  the 
next  two  or  three  years  there  were  nu- 
merous baptisms  and  marriages  of  peiv 
sons  of  this  tribe,  some  evidently  new- 
comers, and  ther»sifter  an  occasional  one 
is  recorded  down  to  1790,  when  the  ex- 
tant record  ceases  (ibid.,  passim].  The 
language  of  the  tribe  is  preserved  in  the 
Manual  (1760)  of  Bartholom^  Garcfa, 
who  was  stationed  at  the  neighbor  mis- 
sion of  San  Francisco  de  la  Espada.  The 
Sanipao  are  mentioned  in  the  Informe 
de  Misiones  of  Mar.  6,  1762  (Mem.  de 
Nueva  Espofla,  xxviii,  167,  MS.).  Por- 
tiUo'B  statement  that  this  tribe  was  at 


Concepci6n  at  its  foundation  is  probably 
incorrect,  and  is  apparently  based  on  the 
misleading  statement  in  Revilla-Gigedo's 
Carta  of  1793  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  304, 
1888).  (H.  E.B.) 

Bamipoat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17. 1863. 
Baaipa6.— Concepci6n  C^asamientos,  partida  248. 
1790.  MS. 

Ban  Jaoome.  A  rancheria,  apparently  of 
the  Cajuenche,  in  the  18th  century,  situ- 
ated near  the  mountains,  about  lat 
33°  08^  central  s.  California. —Garc^s 
(1775),  Diary,  167,  1900. 

Ban  Javier.  See  San  Francisco  Xavkr 
de  HorcatUcLs;  San  Xavier, 

Ban  Joaquin  (Saint  Joachim).  An  In- 
dian settlement  and  miasion  visita  in  1745, 
situated  3  leagues  from  the  parent  mission 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  Lower 
California. 

B.  Gioaobiao.— Clavigero.  Storia  della  Cal.,  i,  107. 
1789  (Italian  form).  8.  Joaohin.— Venega.*^,  Uist. 
Cal..  II,  198, 17&9. 

Ban  Joaquin.  A  collective  name  for  the 
Costanoan,  Moquelumnan,  and  Yokuts 
tribes  on  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  estimated 
to  number  about  400. 

Ban  Joaquin*!  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  its  chief,  formerly  in  Carson 
valley,  at  the  forks,  in  w.  Nevada.  They 
were  said  to  have  numbered  170  in  1859. — 
Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  373, 1860. 

San  Joftf  (Saint  Joseph).  The  fourteenth 
Franciscan  mission  founded  in  California, 
and  the  first  one  of  the  five  new  missions 
established  by  Fr.  Lasuen  in  1797-98  to 
fill  the  gaps  between  the  older  ones.  The 
site  chosen  was  about  15  m.  n.  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  about  3  m.  from  the  present 
town  of  Irvington,  Alameda  co.  The 
native  name  of  the  site  was  Oroysom. 
The  formal  ceremonies  of  foundation  were 
performed  by  Fr.  Lasuen  on  June  1 1 ,  1797, 
and  by  the  end  of  that  year  there  were 
33  baptisms,  and  286  by  1800.  In  1810 
there  were  545,  but  1,104  deaths  w^ere  re- 
ported during  the  decade.  In  1820  there 
were  1 ,  754  neophytes.  The  highest  num- 
ber, 1,886,  was  reached  in  1831.  The 
mission  was  i)ro8peroufl  from  the  begin- 
ning and  continued  so  long  after  many  of 
the  others  declined.  In  1820  there  were 
6,859  large  stock  and  1,200  small  stock; 
in  1830,  13,300  and  13,030,  respectively. 
The  average  crop  for  the  decatie  ending 
1820  was  6,020  bushels,  and  for  that  end- 
ing laSO,  5,409  bushels.  The  first  church 
was  a  wooden  structure  with  a  grass  roof, 
but  in  1809  a  new  church  was  dedicated. 
Even  before  the  founding  of  the  mission 
the  Indians  of  its  neighborhood,  espe- 
cially to  the  eastward,  were  somewhat 
feared,  and  San  Jos^  seems  to  have  had 
more  trouble  with  the  Indians  than  any 
other  in  California.  The  rather  forceful 
methods  used  by  the  padres  in  obtaining 
neoph3rte6,  together  with  the  ease  with 
which  they  could  escape  to  gentile  or 
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hostile  villages,  doubtless  increased  the 
difficulties.  More  than  once  expeditions 
to  recover  runaway  neophytes  were  at- 
tacked. In  1826  a  party  of  neophytes  got 
into  trouble  with  the  Cosunmi,  and  a 

gunitive  expedition  was  sent  out,  which 
rought  in  40  captives.  In  1829  there 
was  an  extensive  campaign  into  the  San 
Joaouin  valley  a^jainst  rebellious  natives 
headed  by  Estanislas,  a  former  neophyte 
of  the  mission.  After  1830  San  Jose  was 
more  prosperous  than  any  other  mission 
in  California.  In  1834  the  neophytes  num- 
bered about  1,400.  The  number  of  natives 
baptized  up  to  that  time  was  6,670,  of 
whom  2,488  were  children.  In  1840, 580 
were  still  at  the  mission,  with  possibly 
200  more  scattered  in  the  district  The 
mission  was  secularized  in  1836.  when 
the  inventory  showed  a  total  valuation, 
excluding  lands  and  church  property,  of 
$155,000.  After  1840  the  decline  was 
rapid.  In  1843  the  mission  was  restored 
to  the  control  of  the  padres.  Two  years 
later  it  was  estimated  that  about  250  In- 
dians still  lived  in  the  vicinity.  In  1846 
the  mission  was  sold  by  Gov.  Pico  for 
$12,000,  but  this  sale  was  not  confirmed, 
and  the  Catholic  Church  retained  con- 
trol. The  old  mission  church  has  now 
completely  disappeared  and  a  modem 
parish  church  has  been  built  on  the  site. 
The  only  part  of  the  old  buildings  re- 
maininflj  is  a  portion  of  the  monastery. 
The  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
mission  belonged  to  the  Costanoan  lin- 
guistic stock,  the  Saklan,  Karkin,  and 
Mutsun  divisions  being  doubtless  repre- 
sented. A  large  part  of  the  neophytes, 
however,  especially  during  the  later  years 
of  its  existence,  came  from  San  Joaquin 
and  Sacramento  valleys,  and  included 
representatives  of  the  Moquelumnan,  Co- 
penan,  and  Mariposan  (Yokuts)  linguistic 
stocks.  (a.b.  L.) 

San  J096.  A  former  Die^efio  village 
on  upper  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  m  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.  It  later  became  a  part  of  Agua 
Caliente  No.  1  res.,  on  which  Warner's 
ranch  was  situated.  By  court  decision, 
the  Indians,  numbering  only  14,  were 
evicted  in  1903,  when  thev  were  assigned 
to  a  new  reservation  purchased  for  them 
at  Pala.  See  Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Miss.  Ind.,  24,  1883;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  175, 
1902;  118, 1903. 

San  Jostf.  A  group  of  Huichol  ranche- 
riaa  under  the  jurisdiction  of  San  Andres 
Coamiata,  situated  about  10  m.  n.  w.  of 
the  latter  place,  in  the  Sierra  de  los  Hui- 
choles,  Jalisco,  Mexico.  It  is  a  religious 
center  and  the  seat  of  a  temple  or  '*god 
house  of  the  sun.'*— Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  II,  28,  1902. 

Eaiokalita.— Lumholtz,  ibid,  ('where  there  are 
springs' :  Huichol  name|. 

San  Job6,  A  rancneria  of  one  of  the 
Yuman  tribes,  which  was  selected  as  the 


site  of  a  mission,  on  the  Rio  Gila  near 
its  mouth  in  s.  w.  Arizona;  visited  and 
named  by  Fr.  Sedelmair  in  1748. — Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  367,  1889. 

San  Joftf.  A  ruined  pueblo  near  Pecoe, 
New  Mexico,  formerly  occupied  by  the 
Pecos  Indians. — ^Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Bull.,  1,15,  1883. 

San  Joftf.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo  and 
the  seat  of  amission  in  s.  Durango,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  318,  1864. 

San  Jostf  de  Oomondu.  A  Cochimi  eet^ 
tlement  in  the  central  mountainous  part 
of  Lower  California,  lat.  26°  5^,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Jesuit  mission  founded  by 
Padre  Mayorca  in  1708.  In  1745  it  had 
3  visitas.  one  lying  a  league  to  the  w.,  an- 
other 7  leagues  n.,  and  another  10  leagues 
B.  on  the  Gulf  shore  ( Veneg^).  In  1767 
the  population  of  the  mission  was  360, 
accordmg  to  Clavigero,  probably  includ- 
ing the  inhabitants  of  the  visitas. 

Comondii— Clavijero,  Hist.  Baja  Cal.,  61,  1852. 
Ban  Jo«<  Commondo.— Taylor  quoted  bV  Browne, 
Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app..  60, 1869.  San  Jom  da  Gomoa- 
^.— Clayijero,  op.  cit.,  109.  Baa  Joseph  da  Oon- 
moada.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  n,  197,  1759.  Saa 
Joseph  de  Oomonda. — Ibid.,  I,  899. 

San  Joa^  de  los  Kaionei.  A  Franciscan 
mission  founded  July  10,  1716,  by  Fray 
Isidro  Felix  de  Espmosa,  author  of  the 
Chronica  Apost61ica  among  the  Nazoni 
and  for  the  Nazoni  and  Nadaco,  b.  of  An- 

§elina  r.  and  about  20  m.  n.  w.  of  Nacog- 
oches,  on  a  small  stream  flowing  n., 
evidently  one  of  the  southern  branches 
of  Shawnee  cr.,  Texas.  The  statement 
that  it  was  between  the  Neches  and  the 
Trinity  is  incorrect,  as  is  also  the  assertion 
that  it  was  founded  for  the  "Noaches," 
a  tribe  which  did  not  exist  in  Texas. 
After  three  years  of  little  success,. the 
mission  was  abandoned  in  1719,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  others  of  s.  Texas, 
through  fear  of  a  French  invasion.  On 
Aug.  13,  1721,  it  was  reestablished  on  the 
same  site  by  the  Maraud  de  Aguayo  and 
Father  Espinosa.  The  church  and  the 
dwelling,  which  were  found  in  nuns,  were 
rebuilt,  the  chief  of  the  Nazoni  was  re- 
instated as  "governor,"  and  Fray  Benito 
Sanchez  left  m  charge  (Pefia,  Derrotero, 
folio  18,  Mexico,  1722).  In  1729  the  pre- 
sidio near  the  Angelina,  which  protected 
this  mission,  was  withdrawn,  and  as  a 
result  the  mission  was  suppressed  in  1729- 
30.  An  attempt  was  first  made  to  rees- 
tablish it  on  San  Marcos  r.,  then  on  the 
Nueces  and  the  Frio,  but  finally  a  site 
was  chosen  on  the  San  Antonio,  12  m. 
below  the  present  city  of  that  name. 
Here,  on  Mar.  5, 1731,  tne  mission  of  San 
Jos^  was  rechristened  San  Juan  Capis- 
trano  (a.  v.).  While  in  E.  Texas,  the 
mission  nad  never  been  verjr  successful, 
for  while  the  Indians  were  m  the  main 
friendly,  they  were  indifferent  to  the 
&dth,  and  refused  to  give  up  their  life  in 
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scattered  villages  to  live  in  mission 
pueblos.  (h.  B.  B.) 

Ua  JoM.~Bancroft,  Ko.  Hex.  States,  i,  614,  686, 
665,  1886.  Baa  Joseph.— Garriflon,  Texaa,  60.  IMS. 
Ban  Job4  de  los  Pimas.  A  former  small 
settlement  of  the  Nevome,  situated  20 
leagues  from  Pitic,  on  the  Rio  de  Matape, 
in  bonora,  Mexico.  It  was  formerly  a 
visita  of  the  mission  of  Teooripa.  The 
place,  which  is  now  civilized,  contained 
150  inhabitants  in  1900,  65  of  whom  were 
of  Yaqui  blood. 

8«i  JoM  de  1m  Pimas.— Hardv,  Travels,  437, 1829. 
Baa  Joseph  de  loo  Pimas.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1768), 
125,1863. 

San  Jot^  7  San  Miguel  de  Agnayo  (Saint 
Joseph  and  Saint  Michael).  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  1720  near 
Rio  San  Antonio,  about  6  m.  below  the 


THE  CHURCH  Of  SAN   XMt  Y  SAN   MIGUEL  DE  AOUAYO 

present  San  Antonio,  Texas,  under  the 
protection  of  the  presidio  of  San  Antonio 
de  B^iar.  It  was  long  considered  the 
most  nourishing  of  the  Texas  missions, 
and  in  1778  its  church,  worth  $40,000, 
was  said  to  be  the  finest  in  New  Spain. 
The  Indian  population  was  350  in  1762,  up 
to  which  year  there  had  been  1,054  bap-  • 
tisms.  The  mission  also  possessed  1,500 
yoke  of  oxen.  In  1785  the  population 
was  106;  in  1793,  114.  It  ceased  to  exist 
as  an  independent  mission  before  the 
close  of  the  century.  See  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas, 
1904. 

Ban  Joan  ( Saint  John ) .  A  Te wa  pueblo 
near  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  25 
m.  N.  w.  of  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  before  the 
establishment  of  which  the  Indians  occu- 
pied and  abandoned  successively  3  other 
pueblos,  immediately  previous  to  the  16th 
century  (Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  21,  61,  et  seq.,  1892).  When  Ofiate 
visited  it  in  1598,  he  established  there  the 
headquarters  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  preparations  were  even  made 
for  bmlding  the  permanent  city  of  **San 
Francisco"  in  its  vicinity  (see  Yugeuingge). 
It  was  the  seat  of  a  Franciscan  mission 
from  an  early  date,  and,  owing  partly  to 
the  generous  character  of  its  inhabitants 


in  1598  in  receiving  the  people  of  Yuge- 
uinsge  after  the  voluntarv  rehnquishment 
of  their  pueblo  to  the  Spjaniards,  gained 
from  the  latter  for  their  village  the  desig- 
nation '  *  San  Juan  de  los  Caballeros. ' '  Ci 
1782,  500  of  the  inhabitants  of  San  Juan 
and  Santa  Clara  died  of  pestilence  in  two 
months.  Besides  the  main  pueblo  of  San 
Juan  the  Indians  held  a  portion  of  the  ara- 
ble lands  about  Chamita,  and  a  small  col- 
ony of  them  dwell  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Rio 
Grande  at  the  so-called  Pueblito.  They 
claim  Pioge,  Saiiuwingge,  and  Pojiu- 
uingge  as  ruins  of  their  ancient  villages. 
Pop.  404  in  1910. 

The  clans  of  San  Juan  are:  Tan  (Sun), 
Nan  (Stone),  Kopin  (Ck)ral),  Na  (Earth), 
Kunya (Turquoise),  Pe  (a  mountain  tree), 
Sepin  ("Painted  Eagle"),  Oquwa 
(Cloud),  Po  (Calabash),  Ta 
(Grass),  Kun  (Com),  Po'  (Wa- 
ter), De  ( Coyote ) ,  Ke  ( Bear) ,  Kan 
(Mountain  lion),  Keya  (Badger), 
Ye  (Lizard),  Dye  (Gopher),  Te 
(Cottonwood).  See  Pueblos,  Ta- 
noan  Family.  Tewa,  i  f.  w.  h.  ) 
Jyuo-^-te  Og-ks.— BaDdeiier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  260. 1890  (proper  name 
of  the  pueblo),  Kai-kai.— Jouvenceau 
in  Cath.  Pion..  i,  no.  9, 12, 1906  (^ven  as 
native  name).  Tin  KloohiaL— Curtis, 
Am.  Ind.,  1, 188, 1907  V  red  house  people ': 
Navahoname).  Oohi.— GatflchetinNfag. 
Am.  Hist.  259,  Apr.  1882.  Ohko.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895  (*  up-stream 
place':  Tewa  name). Ohqua.— Smith, Ca- 
eva  de  Vaca.  163, 187i.  Oj-ke.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  123,  1890. 
(H-qui. -Bandelier  in  Rltch.  N.  Mex., 
201,  1885.  O'ke'.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E^  614,  1900  (Hano  Tewa  name).  P&kaba- 
Ittyft.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1895  ('where 
the  Rio  Grande  opens  into  a  plain':  Tao  name). 
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Pakik'parai.— Hodge.fleldnote8,B.A.£  .1895(Ialeta 
name).  PAkaqhalai.— Ibid  (Picurisname).  Bunt- 
Jean  det  OheTalien.— Cordova  (1619)  trans,  in  Ter- 
naux-Compans,  Voy.,  x,  440, 1888  (French  form). 
Ban  Juan.— Vllla-Sefior  ( 1748)  quoted  by  Shea.Cath. 
Miss.,  82, 1855.  Ban  Juan  de  Oabalenoa.— Donaldson, 
MoquiPuebloInds..  91, 1898  (misprint).  Baa  Joan 
de  lot  Oaballeroe.— Ck)rdoYa  (1619)  trami.  in  Ter- 
naux-CJompaus,  Voy.,  x,  440,  1838;  Villa-Seflor, 
Tbeatro  Am.,  ii,  418, 1748.  Ban  Juan  de  lot  Oabe- 
Ueroft.— Shea,  Cath. Miss.,  82, 1870 (misprint).  Baa 
Juaneros.->ten  Kate,  Reixen  in  N.  A..  221,  1886. 
Baa  Juaners.— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  of  N.  Mex.,  289. 
1869.  Bant  Joan.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM., 
xvj.  256,  1871.  Bant  Joan  BatUU.— Ibid.,  109, 
116.  B.  lean.— Crepy,  Map  Am6r.  Sept,  1788(?). 
B.  Jean.— Vaugondy,  Map  Am^rfque,  1778. 
B.  Joanne.— Morelli,  FasU  Nov!  Orbis,  81.  1776. 
B.  John.— D'Anville,  Map  N.  A..  Bolton's  ed.,  1752. 
Bt.  Johns.— Heyleyn,  Cosmography,  1072, 1708. 

Ban  Juan.  A  Timucua  mission  town  in 
1688,  named  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  (see  copy 
and  translation  in  Gatschet,  Timacua 
Lang.,  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  xviii, 
497,  1880).  It  was  visited  by  Dickenson 
in  1699,  and  was  apparently  situated  on 
Little  Talbot  id.,  n.  Irom  St  Augustine, 
Fla.  (J.  M.) 

Ban  Jnan.  An  Apalachee  mission  town 
in  N.  w.  Florida  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  1 7th  century.  It  was  destroyed,  with 
others  of  the  same  tribe,  by  the  English 
and  their  Indian  allies  in  the  war  of 
1702-06.  (J.  M.) 

Ban  Jnan.  An  Opata  village  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  mentioned  by  Hroliika  (Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904 J  as  one  of  the  pue- 
blos at  which  full-blood  Opata  may  still 
be  found. 

Ban  Jnan.  A  collective  term  used  to 
designate  the  Indians  formerly  under  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  San  Benito  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Ban  Jnan.  A  Cochimi  visitation  town 
of  the  mission  of  San  Jos6  de  Comondu, 
in  lat  26°,  central  Lower  California, 
in  1708.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  404, 
1759. 

Ban  Juan  Bantiita  (Saint  John  the  Bap- 
tist). The  fifteenth  Franciscan  mission 
established  in  California.  The  site  was 
chosen  between  San  Carlos  -and  Santa 
Clara,  about  6  m.  from  the  present 
town  of  Sargent,  Santa  Clara  co.  The 
native  name  was  Popelout,  or  Pope- 
loutchora.  Here  some  buildings  had  al- 
reaily  been  erected  by  men  from  Monte- 
rey, and  on  June  24,  1797,  President 
Lasuen  founded  the  new  mission.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  85 
baptisms,  and  in  1800  the  neophytes 
numbered  516.  These  increased  to  702 
in  1810,  843  in  1820,  and  1,248  in  1823, 
after  which  the  decline  began.  The 
stock  and  crops  prospered  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  1810  there  were  6,175  large 
stork  and  9,720  small  stock;  in  1820, 
11,700  and  9,5:^ respectively.  Theaver- 
age  crop  for  the  decade  ending  1810  was 


3,700  bushels;  for  that  ending  1820,  3,300 
bushels.  In  1830  there  was  a  consid- 
erable decrease  in  stock,  but  the  crops 
remained  good.  For  the  first  two  or 
three  years  after  its  founding  the  mission 
had  considerable  trouble  with  the  An- 
saime,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  about 
25  m.  to  the  e.  These  were  finally  de- 
feated and  a  number  of  captives  brought 
to  the  mission.  A  new  mission  church, 
begun  in  1803,  was  dedicated  in  1812. 
In  1832  there  were  916  neophytes.  The 
total  number  of  baptisms  from  the  time 
of  its  founding  was  3,913,  of  whom  2,015 
were  children.  In  1835, 63  Indians  were 
emancipated,  but  after  that  time  there  is 
no  further  record.  A  number  of  whites 
settled  in  the  region,  and  the  place  be- 
came known  as  the  pueblo  of  San  Joan 
de  Castro.  In  1846  the  orchard,  all  that 
remained  of  the  land  improvements,  was 
sold.  The  buildings  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  are 
still  in  use.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  San  Juan  Bautista  belonged 
to  the  Costanoan  linguistic  family.  In 
its  later  years  it  drew  manv  of  its  neo- 
phytes from  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  the 
Yokuts  were  probably  well  represented. 
Garcfa,  according  to  Bancroft  (Hist.  Cal., 
II,  339,  1886),  speaks  of  an  expedition  to 
the  Maripo«is,  the  rancheria  of  Nopo- 
chinches  being  named,  in  whirh  300  In- 
dians of  all  ages  and  sexes  were  brought 
to  San  Juan  Bautista.  A  list  of  the  vil- 
lages from  which  neophytes  were  drawn 
follows  (Bancroft,  op.  cit,  i,  657,  1886; 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860), 
although  several  of  them  also  supplicKl 
neophytes  to  San  Carlos:  Absayme 
(Ansaimas,  Au8aima=  Ansaimes),  Ab- 
sayruc,  Asystarca,  Calendaruc  (Kalinda- 
ruk),  Chapana,  Echantac,  Giguay,  Gua- 
churrones  (Wacharones),  Iratae,  tfaf^niga, 
Jeboaltae,  Lithenca,  Mitaldejama,  Mots- 
sum  (Mutsun),  Onextaco,  Onixaymas, 
Paisin  (Pagosinesor  Paysinee),  Popelout, 
Pouxouoma,  Poitokwis,  Suricuama,  Ta- 
marox,  Teboaltac  (=  Jeboaltae),  Thi- 
thirii,  Tipisastac  (Tipsistana^Tipsistaca), 
Trutca,  Ufiijaima,  Utchuchu,  Xisca  (or 
Xixcaca),  Xivirca,  Yelmus.      (a.  b.  l.) 

Ban  Jnan  Bantiita  (so  named  by  Oflate, 
who  reached  it  on  St  John^s  day,  June 
24,  1598).  Formerly  a  small  pueblo  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  16  m.  above  Sevilleta, 
N.  Mex. ,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Sabinal . 
Whether  it  was  a  Piro  or  a  Tigua  settle- 
ment is  not  known,  since  it  was  near  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  tha^^e  two 
groups.  In  1626  Sevilleta  was  mentioned 
as  the  last  Piro  settlement  to  the  n.; 
therefore  if  San  Juan  Bautista  belonged 
to  that  tribe  it  was  abandoned  between 
1598  (the  date  of  Ofiate's  visit)  and 
1626.  (p.  w.  H.) 
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Buloaa  BAptUta.— Villagran,  HifltN.  Mex.,  186, 
1610.  Ban  JoaaBaptista.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
PapersL  iy,  238. 1892.  Baat  Joan  BaptUta.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  252, 1871. 

San  Juan  Bautista.  A  Cora  pueblo  and 
formerly  a  visita  of  the  misBlon  of  Santa 
Fe;  situated  near  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  San 
Pedro,  lat  22°  2(y,  Jalisco,  Mexico.— 
Kino  in  Doc  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  300, 
1856. 

San  Joan  Capiatrano.  A  Franciscan  mis- 
sion established  by  Fr.  Junfpero  Serra, 
Nov.  10,  1776,  at  a  place  called  in  the 
native  tongue  Sajirit,  or  Quanis-Savit, 
at  the  present  San  Juan,  Orange  co.,  Cal. 
As  soon  as  Franciscan  missionaries,  who 
were  superseded  by  Dominicans  in 
Lower  California,  arrived  in  San  Diego, 
the  ardent  apostle  to  Alta  California  sent 
two  friars  to  institute  a  mission  at  a  road- 
stead 26  leagues  n.  of  San  Diego.  They 
rai^  a  cross  on  Oct.  30, 1775,  but  hastily 
returned  when  they  learned  that  in  the 
absence  of  the  soldiers  the  natives  had 
burned  San  Diego  mission.  No  sooner 
was  it  rebuilt  than  Fr.  Junfpero  pro- 
ceeded to  inaugurate  the  projected  sec- 
ond mission,  then  hurried  to  San  Gabriel 
and  brought  down  the  requisite  stock  of 
cattle  escorted  by  a  single  soldier,  and 
when  a  band  of  yelling,  painted  Indians 
threatened  his  life  he  won  their  confi- 
dence and  friendship.  The  natives  of 
this  coast,  well  supplied  by  prolific  na- 
ture, were  not  covetous  of  food  or  gifts, 
bat  remarkably  eager  for  baptism.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  valley  came  from  the 
other  side  of  the  Santa  Ana  mts.,  where 
they  had  a  large  rancheria  called  Sejat 
About  2  m.  from  the  mission  they  had 
one  called  Putuidem,  and  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity  they  settled  at  Acagchemem 
(Geronimo  Boecana  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
11, 1861 ).  The  fruitful  plain  soon  yielded 
an  exchangeable  surplus  of  wheat,  com, 
and  legumes.  Juicy  grasses  nourished 
herds  and  flocks  that  doubled  each  year. 
The  vine  was  first  planted  there  and  it 
grew  wonderfully,  and  pomegranates, 
quinces,  peaches,  nectarines,  and  other 
fruits  of  Old  Spain  throve  as  well.  By 
1783  there  were  383  converts;  in  1790 
there  were  741,  and  the  mission  herds  had 
increased  to  2,473  head,  the  small  stock  to 
5,500,  the  CTain  crop  to  upward  of  3,000 
bushels.  Houses  for  40  neophyte  &imi- 
lies  were  constructed  in  1794,  some  of 
them  roofed  with  tiles.  The  weaving  in- 
dustry was  introduced  in  1797,  and  woolen 
blankets  and  cloth  of  native  dye  were 
produced,  while  the  wool  clip  was 
abundant  enough  to  supply  other  mis- 
sions also.  A  stone  church,  the  finest  in 
California,  that  was  nine  years  in  build- 
ing, was  completed  in  1806.  It  had  a 
high  tower  and  ^ve  interior  arches  of 
atone,  all  the  work  of  the  neophytes. 
Illegal  sales  of  provisions  to  American 


and  Russian  trading  vessels  filled  the 
coffers  of  the  mission.  The  number  of 
neophytes  increased  to  1,138  in  1810,  the 
average  crop  to  6,570  bushels,  and  the 
large  stock  to  10,213  head,  while  the 
number  of  sheep,  though  still  the  largest 
among  the  missions,  decreased  in  ten 
years  from  17.030  to  11,500,  but  at  the 
end  of  the  following  decade  there  were 
15,000,  with  11,500  cattle  and  neariy 
1^000  horses,  while  the  neophyte  popula- 
tion, after  reaching  1,361  in  1812,  de- 
clined to  1,064.  On  Dec.  8,  1812,  the 
new  church  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, and  nearly  60  natives  who  were 
attending  early  mass  were  buried  be- 
neath the  ruins.  In  1830  the  number  of 
neophytes  had  declined  to  926,  cattle  to 
10,978,  sheep  to  5,000.  Torrents  gullied 
the  fertile  soil  and  weeds  choked  the 
crops,  while  the  affairs  of  the  mission 
were  mismanaged.  The  missionary 
quarreled  with  the  captain  of  the  guard, 
and  the  neophytes  grew  lazy  and  inso- 
lent. In  1833  the  earlier  scheme  of 
secularization  was  carried  out  at  this 
mission  as  an  experiment.  The  neo- 
phytes, of  whom  there  were  861,  were 
all  released  from  misnion  restriction,  pro- 
vided with  farms  and  farm  stock,  and 
constituted  into  a  pueblo.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  their  new  liberties  were  ab- 
rogate and  they  were  placed  on  a  foot- 
ing with  the  people  of  other  missions. 
From  the  founding  of  the  mission  till 
1834  the  number  of  natives  baptized  was 
4,317,  1,689  adults  and  2,628  children. 
The  number  of  deaths  was  3,153.  The 
civilian  administrator  was  avaricious, 
and  the  neophytes  deserted  until  only  80 
were  found  at  the  mission  in  1 839.  They 
clamored  to  be  formed  again  into  a 
pueblo,  and  the  Government  acceded  to 
their  desire  on  the  condition  of  their 
working  faithfully  during  a  period  of 
probation  under  the  direction  of  the 
padre,  but  he  was  unwilling  to  take 
charge  unless  citizens  were  allowed  to 
come  in  and  the  Indian  alcaldes  were 
held  in  control.  During  the  next  few 
years  most  of  the  Indians  left  for  Ix)3 
Angeles  or  elsewhere.  In  1841  the  In- 
dians were  fully  emancipated  and  land 
was  assigned  to  those  wno  desired  it  in 
the  newly  founded  pueblo  of  San  Juan, 
but  not  more  than  20  to  30  seem  to  have 
settled  there.  What  remained  of  the 
mission  grounds  was  sold  in  1845  for 
$710.  The  ruins  of  the  old  stone  church 
still  remain  as  when  overthrown.  The 
Landmarks  Club  of  California  has  se- 
cured a  lease  of  the  buildings  and 
^unds,  placed  a  roof,  with  the  original 
ules,  on  the  old  adobe  church,  sup- 
pNOsed  to  have  been  built  by  Serra,  be- 
sides making  other  repairs  to  preserve 
the  buildings  from  further  decay.    The 
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Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  this 
mission  belong  to  the  Shoshonean  lin- 
guistic stock  and  are  known  as  Juanefios 
(<^.  v.)t  though  it  is  probable  that  the 
mission  included  neophytes  from  more 
distant  groups.  (f.  h.    a.  b.  l.  ) 

Quanit  Savit.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22, 
1860  (the  name  of  the  site  of  San  Juan  Capistrano 
mission).  Si^irit.— Bancroft.  Hist.  Cal.,  i.  S04. 
1886  (native  name  of  mission  site).  San  Oapit- 
traao.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  98.  1856.  8aa  Juan 
CapMtrano.->Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol..  222, 1846. 
Ban  Joan  Capistrano.— Proper  name  of  mission. 

San  Juan  Capistrano.  A  mission  estab- 
lished in  1731  on  San  Antonio  r.,  about 
7  m.  below  the  present  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  under  the  protection  of  the  presidio 
of  San  Antonio  de  B^jar.  Prior  to  this 
time  it  was  situate  between  Trinity  and 
Neches  rs.,  and  was  known  as  San  Jos6 
de  los  Nazones  (q.  v.).  The  i>opuration 
was  iM)3  in  1762,  up  to  which  time  there 
had  been  847  baptisms.  The  mission 
contained  also  1,000  cattle,  600  horses, 


SAN   JUAN   CAPISTRANO   MISSION,  TEXAS 

and  3,500  sheep.  The  inhabitants  had 
become  reduced  to  68  in  1785,  and  to  only 
34  in  1793.  It  ceased  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent mission  before  the  close  of  the 
century.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1903. 

San  Jnan  de  Dios  (Saint  John  of  God). 
A  former  mission  on  the  w.  side  of  Lower 
California. 

Ouirioatk.— Clavigero.  Storia  della  Cal.,  ii,  173, 
1789.    St.  John  of  Ood.— Shea,  Catb.  M  iss. .  90, 18&5. 

San  Jnan  de  lot  Jemei.  A  mission  or 
the  visita  of  a  mission  established  by  the 
Franciscans  between  1627  and  1680  at  one 
of  the  pueblos  of  the  Jemez,  probably 
Amusbungkwa  (q.  v. ),  at  the  junction  of 
the  Guadalupe  and  San  Die^o  branches 
of  Jemez  r.,  in  n.  central  Isew  Mexico. 
It  contained  a  church.  See  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  208,  1893. 
San  Juan  de  los  Jemes.— Lara  (1696)  quoted  by 
Bandelier.  op.  cit.,  209.  San  Juan  de  los  Jemes.— 
Doc.  of  1692,  ibid.    S.  Jna.— Ibid.,  208. 

San  Lisaro  (Saint  Lazarus).  A  former 
Tano  pueblo  12  m.  s.  w.  of  the  present 
Lamy,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Arroyo  del 
Chorro,  Santa  F6  co. ,  N .  Mex .  Prior  to  the 
Pueblo  uprising  in  1680  it  was  a  vieita  of  the 
mission  of  San  Marcos,  but  between  that 
date  and  1692  the  inhabitants  were  forced 


to  abandon  it  by  the  combined  forces  of 
the  Pecos  and  the  Rio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes  and  to  transfer  their  pueblo  to  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Santa  Cruz, 
where  the  town  was  rebuilt  under  the 
same  name,  but  was  abandoned  in  1694. 
See  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  186, 
1889;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i, 
22;  IV,  83,  105,  1892.  (f.  w.  h.) 

I-pe-re.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iii,  125, 
1^  (aboriginal  name).  San  Casaro.— Bandelier 
in  Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201,  1885  (raiKprint).  Baa 
Lasaro.— Ladd.  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  92, 1891.  San  La- 
saro.— Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.»  in,  824, 
1871.  S.  LaMtro.— D' Anville.  Map  Am.  S^pt..  1746. 
S{  Laianu.— Kitchin,  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 

San  Lisaro.  A  former  settlement,  prob- 
ably of  the  Papago,  and  the  seat  of  a  Span- 
ish mission;  situated  on  the  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  in  Ion.  110°  30^,  just  below  the 
Arizona-Sonora  boundary,  at  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  that  name.  The  mis- 
sion was  doubtless  established  bv  Father 
Kino  about  1697.  It  was  abandoned  in 
1845  on  account  of  Apache  depredations. 
San  Lisaro.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s., 
I,  276, 1856.  San  Lorenio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
347,  1864.  S.  Laiaro.— Bemal  (1697)  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  856,  1889.  S.  Lasarut.— Kino, 
map  Q702)  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  WeltrBott,  74. 
1726.  8.  Lorenio.— Mange  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Hex.,  358, 1889  (identical?). 

San  Lorenio  ( Saint  Lawrence) .  A  Fran- 
ciscan mission,  founded  in  Texas,  Jan.  26, 
1762  ^not  in  1761  as  Arricivita  says),  for 
the  Lipan  after  they  were  f  rij^htened  from 
San  Saba  mission  by  the  attack  of  the 
Comanche  and  others  in  1758.  The  site 
was  at  £1  Cailon,  on  the  Rio  San  Joseph, 
now  the  upper  Nueces,  and  not  the  San 
Antonio,  as  has  been  conjectured  (£1 
Cafion  is  shown  on  the  La  Fora  map,  ca. 
1767).  The  principal  chief  concerned 
wasCabez6n,  who  was  made  *'eovemor'* 
of  the  pueblo  of  neoohytes,  called  Santa 
Cruz.  He  stipulated  and  was  ^o^nted 
three  conditions  before  entering  the  mis- 
sion. These  were  that  the  Spaniards 
should  (l)  protect  his  people  from  the 
Comancne  during  a ^reat  bunalo  hunt,  ( 2 ) 
aid  them  in  a  camoaign  against  that  tribe, 
and  (3)  deliver  to  nim  the  captive  daugh- 
ter of  the  Natag^  (Kiowa  Apache)  head 
chief  (Report  of  Kabago  y  Terdu,  Jan.  31, 
1761,  MS.  in  Archive  Gen.).  Two  weeks 
afterward  NuestraSeflora  de  laCandelaria 
(q.  V.)  was  founded  nearby. 

A  year  after  their  establishment,  Ximi- 
nez  (quoted  by  Arricivita,  Cr6nica  388, 
1792)  reported  that  about  4(X)  Indians 
were  in  the  two  missions,  of  which  this 
one  was  the  more  prosperous.  El  Cailon 
had  been  chosen  as  a  retreat  from  the 
Comanche,  and  for  some  time  it  was 
unmolested,  it  seems;  but  in  1766  and 
1767,  in  retaliation  for  two  hostile  cam- 
paigns by  the  Lipan,  the  Comanche  three 
times  attacked  San  Lorenzo  mission  (Can- 
delaria  was  already  abandoned).  In  the 
last  attack  it  is  said  they  killed  and  cap- 
tured more  than  30  Lipan  and  ran  off 
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more  than  1,000  horses  (Arridvita,  op. 
dt,  392-93J .  In  1767  the  Viceroy,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Marques  de  Rubi, 
ordered  the  mission  abandoned.  What 
are  a[)parently  the  ruins  of  this  mission 
are  sull  plainly  visible  in  Edwards  co., 
about  40  m.  n.  w.  of  Uvalde,  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
8nto  Orns.— BAbogo  y  Terin,  Feb.  7. 1762,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  (properlv  the  nune  of  the  Indian 
pueblo,  not  of  the  misnon). 

San  Lorenio.  A  former  Soma  pueblo, 
probably  containing  also  some  Piro  and 
Tigua,  near  El  Paso,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
in  Chihuahua.  It  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  from  1712,  and  had  440 
inhabitants  in  1790,  but  b^me  a  Mex- 
icanized  town  on  the  extermination  of  the 
tribe.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Baa  Lorenso.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  860* 
«S.  1748.  8m  Loreaxo  del  B^l.-^Ward  in  Ind- 
Aff.  Rep.  1867,  213.  1868.  San  Loranao  el  Real 
PvAlo  da  Zomaa.— 18th  Cent.  doe.  cited  by  Ban- 
deher  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  88, 1890.  S.  Lor 
raaae.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684,  1786.  8.  Lorenao 
del  RaaUto.— Bonilla  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Hex..  191, 1889. 

8aii  Laeaa.  A  Cora  pueblo  on  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Bio  Jesus  Maria,  on  the  s. 
border  of  the  Cora  country,  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  territory  of  Topic,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map,  1902. 

8aii  Laia  ( Saint  Louis ) .  The  district  in 
w.  Kansas  once  inhabited  by  the  Apaches 
delQnartelejo;  so  named  by  Juan  Uribarri 
in  1706  (Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  229, 
236,  1889 ) .  At  this  time,  or  shortly  after- 
ward, it  was  within  the  range  of  the 
Jicarillas.     See  Quartele^o, 

San  Laia.  A  former  Dieguefio  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal..  i,  253, 1884. 

San  Laia  fiabi.  A  rancheria,  probably 
of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
between  Busanic  and  Cocospera. 
8.  Lois  Babi  (?).— Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  497, 
1884. 

San  Laia  de  Apalaehe.  A  principal  town 
and  mission  of  the  Apalachee,  formerly 
situated,  according  to  Fairbanks  (Hist. 
Fla.,  123,  1901),  2  m.  w.  of  the  present 
Tallahassee,  Fla.  The  settlement  is 
named  in  a  letter  of  the  chiefs  to  the  King 
of  Spain  in  1688,  and  was  destroyed,  with 
the  mission  church  and  fort,  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  their  Indian  allies  under  Gov. 
Moore  in  1704.  (j.  m.) 

8ta  Laia.— Fairbanks,  Fla..  123, 1901.    San  Lois  de 


AmImU.— Doc.  of  1688  quoted  by  Gatacbet.  Creek 
MiCT.  Leg.,  I,  76. 1884.  St.  Lewit.— Carroll,  Hist. 
Coll.  8.  C,  II,  676, 1836  (the  fort).    St.  Lewiiaat.— 


Leg.,  I.  76. 1884.  8t.  Lewis.— Carroll,  Hist. 
^...  3.  C,  II,  676, 1836  (the  fort).  St.  Lewisaas.— 
Ibid.,  858.  Bt.  Louis.— Brackenridge  (1827)  in 
Williams,  West  Fla,.  107, 1827. 

San  Lais  de  las  Amarillai.  A  preddio 
established  in  1757  on  23an  Saba  r.,  Texas, 
for  the  protection  of  San  Saba  mission 
(a.  v.),  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 
The  minsof  this  presidio  are  still  to  be  seen 
at  Menardville,  Menard  co.      (h.  e.  b. ) 

Ban  Lois  Obif po.  The  fifth  Franciscan 
iDisdon  established  in  California,  on  a 
■te,  called  Tixlini  by  the  natives,  now  in- 


cluded in  the  city  of  the  same  name. 
The  mission,  dedicated  to  San  Luis 
Obispo  de  Tolosa,  was  founded  by  Fr. 
Junfpero  Serra  on  Sept.  1,  1772,  the 
place  being  near  the  Cafiada  de  los  Osoe, 
where  Fages  had  earlier  in  the  year  spent 
three  months  hunting  bears  to  supplv 
the  northern  establishments  with  fobd. 
The  natives  were  well  disposed,  willing 
to  work,  and  offered  their  children  for 
iMiptism,  although  the  number  of  neo- 
phytes increased  slowly.  There  was  no 
rancheria  near  the  mission,  and  the 
natives  being  well  supplied  with  food, 
such  as  deer,  rabbits,  fish,  and  seeds, 
were  not  particularly  desirous  of  settling 
at  the  mission.  Crops  seem  to  have  been 
iairlv  successful  from  the  first.  In  1776 
all  the  buildings  except  the  church  and 
the  granar}'  were  burned  by  Indians 
who  were  enemies  of  those  attached  to 
the  mission,  the  tule  roofs  of  the  build- 
ings being  fired  by  means  of  burning 
arrows.  This  led  to  the  general  adoption 
of  tiles  for  roofing.  In  1794  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  was  made  by  outside  Indians 
to  cause  the  converts  to  revolt,  but  it 
ended  with  the  imprisonment  of  five  of 
the  leaders.  There  were  492  neophvtes 
in  1780,  and  606  in  1790,  while  the  high- 
est number,  946,  was  reached  in  1794. 
Want  of  water  was  reported  as  the  chief 
drawback  of  the  mission,  though  the 
average  crop  for  the  decade  ending  1800 
was  3,200  bushels,  and  for  the  next  decade 
4,456  bushels.  A  bout  1809  a  chapel  seems 
to  have  been  built  at  San  Miguehto.  One 
was  also  established  at  Santa  Margarita, 
the  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Tnough 
the  population  of  the  mission  gradually 
decreased  after  1794,  industries  seem  to 
have  thriven  for  a  time.  Both  woolen 
and  cotton  cloth  was  woven,  and  the 
Indians  were  reported  as  always  well 
dressed.  After  1820  the  decline  was 
more  marked,  so  that  by  1830  there  were 
only  283  neophytes  remaining,  and  marks 
of  n^lect  were  everywhere  visible  (Rob- 
inson, Life  in  Cal.,  84,  1846).  In  1834 
there  were  264  neophytes.  The  total 
number  of  natives  Imptized  to  1834  was 
2,608,  of  whom  1,331  were  children.  In 
1840  there  were  still  170  ex-neophvtes  at 
the  mission.  The  decline  in  wealth  ex- 
cwded  50  percent.  All  the  horses  were 
stolen  in  1840,  and  thenceforward  the 
decline  was  rapid,  so  that  in  1844  the 
mission  was  reported  as  having  neither 
land  nor  cattle,  while  the  neophytes  were 
demoralized  and  scattered  for  want  of  a 
minister.  The  mission  was  sold  in  1845 
by  Gov.  Pico  for  $510.  The  ownership 
of  the  buildings  was  later  confirmed  of 
course  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  both 
monastery  and  church  have  been  so  much 
rebuilt  that  they  have  little  resemblance 
to  the  original  structures.  The  Indians 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  mission  be-^ 
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Ionised  to  the  Ohumashan  (q.  v.)  linguis- 
tic family,  though  speaking  a  dialect 
rather  different  from  the  others.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  villages:  Cha- 
pule,  Chiminer,  Ohofuate,  De  Impimu, 
be  Qmchechs,  Ltc^ie,  Se^ala,  Sespala, 
Tchena,  Tgmaps,  Walekhe     (a.  b.  l.) 

San  Luis  Bey  de  Franoia  (Saint  Louis, 
King  of  France,  commonly  contracted  to 
San  Luis  Rey).  A  Franciscan  mission 
founded  June  13,  1798,  in  San  Diego  co.. 
Cal.  It  was  the  last  mission  established 
in  California  s.  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  the 
last  one  by  Fr.  Lasuen,  who  was  aided  by 
Frs.  Santiago  and  Peyri.  The  native 
name  of  the  site  was  Tacayne.  Occupy- 
ing an  intermediate  position  between  Dan 
Juan  Capistrano  and  San  Diego,  it  seems 
to  have  been  chosen  chiefly  because  of 
the  great  number  of  docile  natives  in  the 
neighborhood.  On  the  day  of  the  found- 
ing, 54  children  were  baptized,  and  the 
number  of  baptisms  by  the  end  of  the 
year  reached  214.  Fr.  reyri,  the  head  of 
the  new  mission,  was  most  zealous  and 
energetic,  the  natives  were  willing  to 
work,  and  by  July  1,  6,000  adobes  were 
made  for  the  new  church,  which  was 
completed  in  1802.  Other  buildings  also 
were  constructed,  and  neophytes  rapidly 
gathered  in,  so  that  by  1810  the  number 
reached  1 ,  519,  a  more  rapid  growth  than 
in  any  other  mission,  while  the  death-rate 
was  the  lowest  The  mission  also  pros- 
pered materially,  having  in  1810,  10,576 
large  stock,  9,710  small  stock,  and  an 
average  crop  for  the  preceding  decade  of 
5,250  bushels.  During  the  next  decade 
the  mission  continued  to  prosper,  the 
population  reaching  2,603  in  1820,  while 
the  large  stock  numbered  11,852,  the 
small  stock  18,641,  and  the  average  crop 
was  12,470  bushels.  In  1816  Fr.  Peyn 
founded  the  branch  establishment,  or 
asistencia,  of  San  Antonio  de  Pala,  about 
20  m.  up  the  river.  Here  a  chapel  was 
built,  a  padre  stationed,  and  within  a 
year  or  two  more  than  a  thousand  con- 
verts gathered.  The  mission  attained  its 
great^t  prosperity  about  1826,  when  it 
had  2,869  neophytes,  but  from  this  time 
it  gradually  declined.  The  mission  lands 
were  extensive,  including  ranches  at 
Santa  Margarita,  Las  Flores.  Temecula, 
San  Jacinto,  and  Agua  Caliente,  all  ojf 
which  were  tended  by  the  neophytes. 
At  the  time  of  secularization  in  1834  San 
Luis  Rey  had  the  greatest  number  of 
neophytes  of  all  the  missions,  namely 
2,844,  and  also  the  greatest  number  of 
livestock.  After  secularization  the  de- 
cline was  rapid,  l)oth  in  population  and 
wealth.  The  Indians  managed  to  retain 
partial  control  of  some  of  the  mission 
ranches  for  a  few  years  longer,  but  soon 
had  to  give  them  up. 

The  total  number  of  natives  baptized  up 


to  1834  was  6,401,  of  whom  1,862  were 
children.  In  1846  Gov.  Pico  sold  what 
was  left  of  the  mission  buildings  and 
ground  for  $2,437.  Their  agent  was  dis- 
possessed by  Fremont,  and  during  meet 
of  1847  the  place  was  garrisoned  by  United 
States  troops.  It  was  also  held  as  a  sub- 
Indian  agency  for  some  time  afterward. 
As  with  the  other  missions,  the  title  to 
the  buildings  and  the  immediate  grounds 
was  finally  confirmed  to  the  Catholic 
Church.    In  1892   the  church  was  re- 

Siired,  and  the  next  year  rededicated. 
ther  buildings  also  have  been  repaired 
or  rebuilt,  and  San  Luis  Rey  is  now  a 
college  for  the  training  of  missionaries. 
The  chapel  at  Pala  has  likewise  been 
restored,  and  while  the  original  inhabit- 
ants have  entirely  disappeared,  Pala  has 
recently  become  the  home  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Indians  from  Warner's  ranch 
(see  Agua  CalierUe)y  having  252  inhabit- 
ants in  1908.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  San  Luis  Rey  mission 
belong  to  the  Shoshonean  linguistic  stock, 
and  have  been  given  the  collective  name 
of  Luisefioe  (q.  v.).  (a.  b.  l.) 

San  If  annel  ( Saint  Emanuel ).  A  reser- 
vation of  640  acres  of  worthless  land,  con- 
sisting of  dry  hills,  which  has  been 
patented  to  its  125  Mission  Indian  inhab- 
itants; situated  10  m.  from  San  Bernar- 
dino, Cal.— Ind.  Aif.  Rep.  1902, 175,  1903; 
ibid.,  1903, 147,  1904;  Kelsey,  Rep.  Cal. 
Inds.,  31,  1906. 

San  Karoos  (Saint  Mark).  A  rained 
pueblo,  18  m.  s.  sw.  of  Santa  F^,  N.  Mex., 
which,  according  to  Vetancurt,  was  for- 
merlv  occupied  by  Keresan  Indians. 
Band,elier,  however,  makes  the  statement 
that  the  aboriginal  occupants  were  Tano, 
although  there  may  have  been  Keres 
among  them.  A  Spanish  mission,  witJi 
600  neophytes,  existed  there  at  the  time 
of  the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680,  having 
as  its  visitas  the  pueblos  of  San  Ldzaro 
and  Ci^nega.  The  churches  were  de- 
stroyed during  the  revolt,  the  mis- 
sionary. Padre  Tinoco,  was  killed  while 
at  Galisteo,  and  the  pueblo  perma- 
nently abandoned.  Twelve  years  later 
(1692),  when  Vai^gas  visited  the  conntry, 
the  pueblo  was  in  ruins,  with  only  a  few  of 
the  walls  standing.  According  to  Meline 
(Two  Thousand  Miles,  220,  1867),  the 
inhabitants  joined  the  Tewa  at  San  Juan. 
The  name  San  Marcos  was  first  applied 
by  Gaspar  de  Sosa  in  1591.  The  pueblo 
should  not  be  confused  with  Kuakaa 
(q.  V. ),  a  prehistoric  ruin  5  m.  s.  of  Santa 
Fe,  although  San  Marcos  apparently  bore 
the  same  Tano  name.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Ooa-fat.— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papere,  m, 
125,  1890  (Tano  name).  Kaa-kaa.-Ibid..  iv,  92, 
1892  (Tano  name).  Ku-kua.— Ibid.,  in,  125.  Baa 
lUroM.— Sosa  (1591)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xv.  251, 187L 
Bant  Maroo*.— Oflate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  114.  1871. 
B.  Mark.— Bowles, Map  America,  1784.    B$  Karoo.— 
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Crapy,  Map  Am4r.  Sept,  1788  (f).  TartM.— Ladd, 
Btonr  of  NT  Mex.,  79, 18W  (mteprint).  Ta-atM.— 
Ritch.  New  Mexico,  166, 1886  (aboriginal  name). 


Y«a-tatt.— Bandelier,  Qilded  Man,  283.  1896. 
Tate*.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InW.,  xvi,  102, 1871. 
Ya-tM.— Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  it,  92, 
1892  (Keresan  name).  YAtsl— Bandeller.  OUded 
Man.  221, 1898. 

Ban  Mareot.  A  Cochimi  vicdtation  town 
of  Santa  Roealla  Malege  mission  in  1745, 
on  the  B.  shore  of  Ix>wer  California,  8 
leagnes  n.  of  Mulege,  jprohably  on  San 
Marcos  id. — Venegas,  Hist  Gal.,  u,  198, 
1759. 

Baa  Maroot  de  Apalaoho.  The  principal 
town  and  mission  station  of  the  Apala- 
cbee  in  the  17th  centary,  situated  about 
the  present  St  Marks,  Wakulla  co.,  Fla. 
It  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  of  thechiefe 
of  the  tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1688. 
Inl  704  it  wastaken  and  entirely  destroyed, 
with  the  church  and  other  mission  build- 
ings, by  the  Enelish  and  their  Indian  al- 
lies under  Gov.  Moore.  (j.  m.  ) 
Baa  Karoos.— Gatschet, Creek  Migr.  L^.,  i,  76, 1884. 
Baa  Karoos  do  ApaUoho.~Barcia,  Eiisayo,  889, 
1738.  8t  Karic  do  Appslaohos.— Brackenridge 
(1827)  in  Williams.  West  Fla.,  107.  1827.  It. 
Hsrks.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  74. 1865. 

Baa  Martin.  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria  on  Gila  r.,  w.  of  the  great  bend, 
in  8.  w.  Arizona;  visited  by  Anza,  Font, 
and  Garc^  in  1775.  See  Garc^  (1775), 
Diary,  117.  1900. 

B.  Kartia  of  tho  Opas.— Bancroft  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  892. 1889. 

Baa  Martin.  A  former  rancheria,  prob- 
ably Papago,  visited  by  Father  Kino  in 
1701;  situated  in  s.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
between  Busanic  and  Sonoita. — Kino 
cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i, 
497  1884. 

Baa  Mateo  (Saint  Matthew).  A  Timn- 
cna  mission  town  in  1688,  named  in  an 
address  from  the  chiefs  of  the  tribe  to  the 
Kinff  of  Spain  (see  copv  and  translation 
by  Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc, 
XVIII,  497, 1880 ) .  There  appears  to  have 
been  another  town  of  the  same  name, 
possibly  a  Spanish  settlement,  in  w. 
Florida  at  a  later  date.  (J.  m.  ) 

Ban  Mateo.  A  former  Jova  pueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1677; 
situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  about  lat 
29^.  It  was  temporarilv  deserted  in  1690, 
owing  to  Apache  depredations.  Pop.  596 
in  1678,  and  only  95  in  1730. 
Bsa  Hateo.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist  Mex., 
4th  8.,  Ill,  349,  1857.  Bsa  Katoo  do  Bsgiiaripa.— 
Ibid.  Baa  Katoo  Kalsora.— Orosco  y  Berra,  Oeog., 
845. 1864.  B.  Katoo.— Bancroft  No.  Mex.  States, 
1. 513. 1884. 

Ban  Mateo.  A  pueblo,  probably  Kere- 
san, in  New  Mexico  in  1590.— Sosa  (1590) 
in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  254,  1871. 

Baa  Mignel  (Samt  Michael)  The  six- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  established  in 
California.  The  site  chosen  was  at  a  place 
called  by  the  natives  Vahia,  in  the  upper 
Salinas  valley,  between  San  Antonio  and 
San  Luis  ObuBrpo,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 
present  San  Luis  Obispo  co.    Taylor  (Gal. 

8456*— Bull.  80,  pt  2—07 ^29 


Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860)  says  the  name  of 
the  rancheria  at  the  site  of  the  mission 
was  Chulam,  or  Chalomi.  At  this  place 
Fr.  Lasuen,  on  July  25,  1797,  *'in  the 
presence  of  a  great  multitutie  of  gentiles 
of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages,''  formally 
founded  the  mission.  The  natives  were 
very  friendly,  and  15  children  were  offered 
forhaptism  the  same  day.    The  mission 

S-ew  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth, 
y  1800  there  were  362  neophytes,  and 
973  in  1810,  while  the  greatest  number. 
1,076,  was  reached  in  1814.  At  the  end 
oif  the  first  three  years  the  mission  had 
372  horses  and  cattle,  and  1,582  small 
stock,  while  the  crops  for  that  year  (1800) 
were  1,900  bushels.  In  1810  there  were 
5,281  cattle  and  horses,  11,160  small 
stock,  with  an  average  crop  for  the  pre- 
ceding decade  of  3,468  bushels.  During 
the  next  decade  the  stock  increased  con- 
siderably, but  the  crops  b^ean  and  con- 
tinued to  decline.  In  180o  the  mission 
lost  a  number  of  its  buildings  and  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  supplies  by  fire,  but  the  roof 
only  of  the  church  was  injured.  Shortlv 
after  1818  a  new  church  was  completed. 
In  1828  the  mission  lands  were  reported 
as  extending  from  the  ocean  to  Tulare 
lake.  In  1^  there  were  599  neoph  vtes. 
Up  to  this  time  the  total  number  of  na- 
tives baptized  was  2,562^  of  whom  1,277 
were  children.  The  mission  was  secu- 
larized in  1836,  and  was  generally  pros- 
perous until  1840,  as  its  ranches  and  vine- 
yards had  not  been  granted  to  private 
mdividuals.  The  Indians  lived  at  the 
mission  and  on  the  ranches,  and  in  1840 
still  numbered  350.  In  1844,  however. 
Ban  Miguel  was  reported  as  without  lands 
or  cattle,  while  its  neophytes  were  demor- 
alized and  scattered  for  want  of  a  minister. 
The  mission  was  sold  in  1845,  but  the 
purchase  was  later  declared  invalid .  The 
church  and  monastery  were  preserved 
and  are  still  in  use.  The  church  is  par- 
ticularly interesting  because  of  the  inte- 
rior decorations,  which  have  been  prac- 
tically undisturbed  since  the  days  o!  the 
first  padres.  The  Indians  of  this  mission 
belonged  to  the  Salinan  (q.  v.)  linguistic 
family,  though  among  the  neophytes 
were  many,  probably  Yokuts,  from  San 
Joaquin  vallej,  with  whom  the  natives 
around  the  mission  are  said  to  have  been 
on  intimate  terms.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Ban  Kignel.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tubar  on  the  extreme  headwaters  of  the 
Rio  Fuerte,  in  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
Although  now  largely  Mexicanized,  it  is 
still  the  chief  seat  of  the  Tubar  people. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  443,  1902. 
Ban  Kignel.  A  Cochimi  settlement  and 
visita  of  Nuestra  Seilora  de  Guadalupe 
mission  in  Lower  California,  from  which  it 
was  distant  6  leagues  s.  e.,  in  1745. — 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ix,  198,  1759. 
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Ban  Kiguel  de  la  Frontera  (Saint  Mi- 
chael of  the  Frontier).  A  Dominican 
mission  established  by  Fathers  Val- 
dellon  and  Lopez,  in  1782,  about  lat.  32^ 
1(K,  Lower  California,  30  m.  s.  e.  of  San 
Di^o,  Cal.  The  rancherias  connected 
with  the  mission  in  1860  were  Otat, 
Hawai,  Ekquall,  Hassasei,  Inomassi,  Nell- 
mole,  and  Mattawottis.  The  inhabitants 
spoke  a  Dieguef^o  dialect  See  Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  May  18,  1860. 
8«i  Xicnel  of  the  frontiert.— Taylor  cited  by 
Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  51, 1869. 

Ban  Miguel  de  Linares.  A  Franciscan 
mission  established  among  the  Adai, 
near  Sabine  r..  La.,  in  1716.  In  1719  a 
force  of  French,  with  Natchitoch  and 
Caddo  allies,  took  possession  of  it,  and  the 
Indians  destroyed  the  buildings,  but  the 
mission  was  reestablished  by  the  Span- 
iards with  400  Adai  2  years  later.  It 
reported  103  baptisms  in  1768,  and  was 
abandoned  in  1773. 

AdMS.— Garrison,  Texas,  7^,  1908.  Los  Adeas.— La 
Harpe  (1719)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
1,618,1886.  BanldfaeL— Bancroft,  ibid.,  626.  Ban 
Miguel  de  Oiullar.— Ibid.,  615,  666.  Ban  Minel  de 
Ids  Adais.— Pelaez,  Mem.  Guatemala,  in,  52, 1852. 
Ban  Miguel  de  loe  Adeas.— Ibid..  618. 

Ban  Miguel  de  los  Noches  ( '  Saint  Michael 
of  the  Noches,'  here  referring  to  a  Yoknts 
tribe  sometimes  called  Noches,  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity).    A  rancheria  situated 

Srobably  on  the  site  of  the  present  Bakers- 
eld,  Kern  co.,  s.  Cal.,  in  1776. 
Ban  Miguel  de  los  IToohes  per  el  Baato  Prindpe.— 
Garc6e,  Diary  (1775-76),  2W,  1900. 

Ban  Miguel  Zuaque.  A  settlement  of 
theZuaque  division  of  the  Cahita,  on  the 
8.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte,  20  m.  above 
its  mouth,  in  n.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
The  inhabitants  used  both  the  Zuaque 
and  the  Vacoregue  dialects. 
Ban  Miguel  Zuaque.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  8S2, 
1864.  8.  Michaa.— Kino,  map  (1702).  In  Stdcklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott.  1726.  8.  Miguel.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  map,  1864. 

Bannak.  A  fishing  settlement  of  Aleut 
on  Sannak  id.,  s.  Aleutians,  Alaska;  pop. 
132  in  1890.— Eleventh  Census,  Alaska, 
163,  1893. 

Ban&io.  A  Cayu^  village  on  the  b.  side 
and  at  the  foot  of  Cayu^  lake,  N.  Y.,  in 
1760. — De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger, 
67,  1870. 

Bannnp.  A  word  said  to  have  been  used 
in  Massachusetts  as  a  designation  for  an 
Indian  married  man.  It  is  mentioned 
first  in  the  Voyages  into  New  England  of 
Levett  (1628),  whose  travels  did  not  ex-' 
tend  southward  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Maine,  and  who  remarks,  ''The  saga- 
mores will  scarce  speak  to  an  ordinary 
man,  but  will  point  to  their  men  and  say 
''sanops  must  speak  to  sanops  and  saga- 
mores to  sagamores."  Cotton  Mather,  in 
hisMagnalia  (ca,  1688),  uses  the  word  in  his 
classification  of  Indian  society,  in  which 
he  states  that  the  highest  class  consisted 
of  the  *  *  nobles, ' '  comprising  all  those  who 


were  descended  from  blood  royal,  those 
who  were  invested  with  authority  by  the 
sachem  and  who  had  always  been  consid- 
ered as  noble;  and,  second,  the  **yeo 
men'*  or  '^sannups,'*  who  formed  the 
mass  of  the  community,  and  possessed  a 
ri^ht  in  the  lands  of  the  tribe,  etc. ;  and, 
third,  the  "villains"  or  "serfs,"  who  had 
no  property  in  the  land,  and  were  in  some 
degree  sumect  to  the  sannups  or  ordinary 
citizens.  The  word  was  not  known  to  the 
Massachuset  Indians,  but  by  the  whites 
who  used  it,  like  the  words  skunk,  wig- 
wam, musquash,  and  sagamore,  was  bor- 
rowed from  the  dialects  of  the  Abnaki,  in 
which  it  occurs  in  the  following  forms: 
Norridgewock  seena^be,  Passamaquodd^ 
sena'^bet  Penobscot  mna^ba,  *maii,'  vir 
Hn  contradistinction  to  &rhiaPhe^  WJtna^^y 
'true  man,' ^OTno).  The  suffix -a»&e  means 
'  man, '  but  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  aeenr^ 
«en-,  is  not  known.  ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Ban  Pablo  ( Saint  Paul ) .  A  former  Yuma 
rancheria  on  the  Rio  Colorado,  8  or  10  m. 
below  the  present  Yuma  and  about  a 
league  s.  of  Pilot  Knob,  in  California,  It 
was  visited  by  Carets,  Anza,  and  Font  in 
1775,  and  was  on  or  near  the  site  of  the 
later  mission  of  San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo 
(q.  V. ) .  See  Coues,  Garo6s  Diary  ( 1775- 
76),  19,  163,  1900. 

Laffona  del  Oamtan  Pablo.— 0)nes,  op.  cit,  16S. 
Lagosa  de  Baa  Pablo.— Ibid. 

Ban  Pablo.  A  former  Yuma  rancheria 
on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  3 
leagues  above  its  mouth.  It  was  visited 
by  Father  Kino  in  1699. 
8.  Pablo.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex..  360. 1889.  8.  Paoliu.- Kino,  map  (1702), 
in  Stocklein.  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.  %\  Pablo.— 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  map,  17&9  (located  where 
San  Pedro  should  be) . 

Ban  Pascnal  (Holy  Easter).  A  small 
band  of  Di^uefio  Indians  in  San  Diego 
CO.,  8.  Cal.  **The  maps  show  an  Indian 
reservation  named  San  Pascual,  but  actu- 
ally there  is  no  such  reservation.  A 
reservation  was  selected  for  these  Indians 
comprising  (pertain  descriptions  of  land  in 
township  12  8.,  range  1  w.,  in  San  Di^o 
CO.  By  some  inexcusable  error,  the  land 
was  actually  reserved  in  township  11  s., 
ran^  1  w.  None  of  the  San  rascual 
Indians  ever  lived  on  the  land  actually 
reserved,  as  that  was  considered  to  be 
Shoshonean  territory,  and  the  San  Pas- 
cual are  Yuman.  Both  pieces  of  land  are 
barren  and  of  little  value.  The  Indians 
actually  occupied  the  land  in  township 
12.  In  the  years  that  have  passed,  all 
the  land  in  the  intended  reservation  worth 
filing  on  has  been  taken  up  by  the  whites 
in  the  usual  manner*'  (Kelsey,  Rep.  Gal. 
Inds.,  30,  1906).  In  1909  the  San  Pas- 
cual Indians  numbered  71,  under  the 
Mesa  Grande  school  superintendent. 
Ban  Pasoual.— Burton  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 
84th  Cong..  8d sess.,  114, 1857.  BanPMtnaL— Sleicb 
in  Ind.  Ail,  B©p.  1S78. 82,  U74. 
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8aa  PatenaL  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Piro  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
opposite  the  present  San  Antonio  village 
(wnich  occupies  the  site  of  Senecii), 
Socorro  co.,  N.  Mex.  Shea  (Cath.  Miss., 
82,  1855)  states  that  a  mission  existed 
there  and  that  it  was  destroyed  during 
the  rebellion  of  1680.  Accordfing  to  Ban- 
delier,  however,  the  village  in  all  proba- 
bility was  abandoned  about  1675,  since 
Senecd,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
was  destroyed  early  in  that  year  by  the 
Apache.  donsuHBandelierin  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  IV,  250,  1892.    See  also  Piro. 

San  Patcnal.  A  former  Yuma  ranch- 
eria  on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  16  to  20  leagues 
above  its  mouth,  visited  by  Anza  and  Font 
in  1775. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
392,  1889. 

San  PaMiua.    A  village  of  the  Gidane- 
muk,  a  branch  of  the  Serranos  of  s.  Cali- 
fomia,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garo^s  in  1776. 
8aa  PMqvftL— Garc^,  Diary.  278, 1900. 

Ban  Pedro  (Saint  Peter).  A  Yuma 
rancheria  on  tne  Rio  Gila  m  Arizona.  3 
leajg:ue8  above  its  junction  with  the  Colo- 
rado. It  was  visited  by  Father  Eusebio 
Kino  in  1699. 

8.  Pedro. — Kino,  map  ( 1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  860,  18S9  (see  p.  8)30).  8.  Pttnu.— Kino, 
map  (1702),  in  StOckiein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 
nd.  SlPater.— Venef^as,  Hist.  Cal..  i,  map,  1759 
(located  where  San  Pablo  should  be). 

8an  Pedro.  A  Mohave  rancheria,  \'i8ited 
and  so  named  by  Fray  Francisco  Garo^ 
in  1776;  situated  on  or  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Colorado,  lat  35**  01',  about  8 
m.  N-  w.  of  Needles,  s.  b.  Cal.— Garo^, 
Diary  (1776),  234,  416,  1900. 
8aa  Pedi«  de  los  Jaaudabs.— Garc^  op.  cit 

San  Pedro.  A  Timucua  mission  on  the 
present  Cumberland  id.,  Fla.,  named  in 
1688  in  an  address  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain,  a  translation 
of  which  appears  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc,  I VIII,  497,  1880. 

San  Pedro.  A  rancheria  of  the  Tejas 
( Uainai ),  on  a  stream  of  the  same  name, 
at  which  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Francisco  de  los  Teias  (q. v. )  was  founded 
in  1690.  It  contained  80  men  in  1782 
(Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  666,  1886). 
6ee  Nahedache, 

San  Pedro.  One  of  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  Mayo,  situated  in  s.  Sonora, 
Mexico. — Hrdlidka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  69, 
1904. 

San  Pedro  Chiaiave.  A  former  settle- 
ment of  the  Guazave  ( Vacoregue)  on  the 
K.  bank  of  Rio  Sinaloa,  about  lat.  26""  40^, 
N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico. 
Oosaaw.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  map,  1864.  ftaa 
Pedro  Ouaaava.— Ibid.,  882. 

San  Pedro  Martire  (Saint  Peter  the 
Martyr) .  A  Dominican  mission,  founded 
May  28,  1794,  by  Father  Pallas,  about  40 
m.  K.  of  Santo  Tom^  mission,  lat  31°  60^, 
Lower  Cftlifomia. 

8a  Podro  Hartjr.—TaTk^  In  Biowne,  Bee.  Pao. 
6]o9e.a£p..eo.lS00. 


San  Pedro  j  San  Pablo  (Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul).  A  mission  established  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^  in  1780  among  the 
Yuma  on  the  w.  bank  of  Colorado  r., 
near  the  site  of  modem  Fort  Defiance 
(Pilot  Knob),  8  or  10  m.  below  Yuma, 
in  extreme  s.  b.  California.  Gn  July 
17-19,  1781,  the  mission  was  sacked  and 
burned  by  the  natives,  about  60  Span- 
iards, including  Garc^,  three  other 
frians.  and  Capt  Rivera  y  Moncada  were 
killea,  and  the  women  and  children 
made  captives.  See  Concepcidn,  Missions, 
San  Patio, 

BiooMT.— Goues,  Qare^  I>*ai7,  21, 1900.  Ban  Pedro- 
Paldo.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Re«.  Pac.  Slope,  app., 
61, 1809.  Ban  Pedro  ▼  Ban  Pablo.— Anici  vita,  Cron. 
Seraf.,  504-511,  589, 1792;  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mez^  897, 1889;  Coues,  cited  above.  Ban  Podro  j 
Ban  Pablo  de  Bioaier.— Coues,  Garcte  Diary,  19, 
1900. 

San  Podro  t  Ban  Pablo.  A  Cochimi  set- 
tlement anci  visita  in  1746^  situated  8 
leagues  s.  of  the  parent  mission  of  Nues- 
tra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe,  lat  27°,  Lower 
Califomia. 

Ban  Pedro  aad  Baa  Pablo.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  n, 
198, 1759. 

Sanpot  A  body  of  Ute  formerly  occu- 
pying San  Pete  valley  and  Sevier  r.,  cen- 
tral Utah.  Powell  found  36  on  the  Uinta 
res.,  Utah,  in  1873,  although  they  are  said 
to  have  numbered  600  in  1866.  They  are 
now  included  under  the  collective  name 
of  Uinta  Ute.  (e.  w.  h.) 

Laad  Pitobes.— Famham,  Travela,  58, 1848.  Bam- 
aeetohea.— De  Smet,  Letters.  87, 1843.  Bampiobea.— 
Prlchard,  Phys.  HIrt.  Man.,  v.  430,  1847.  Bam- 
piehya.— Burton,  City  of  Sainta,  578,  1861.  Bam- 
paeliee.--ColllnB  in  Ind.  Kfl.  Rep.,  12o,  1861. 
Baa-Petee.— Humphreys  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 
881, 1860.  Banpiobe  Utabt.— Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal. 
Mess,  and  Corresp..  185. 1850.  Ban  Pitob.— <:orrell 
(1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  29.  87th  Cong..  2d  sess.. 
87, 1862.  Ban  Pltobes.— Cooley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
18.  1866.  Banpite.— Qebow.  Shosbonav  Vocab.,  6, 
1868  (Shoshonl  name).  Bempiobe  Utabi.— Wilson 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  67,  1850. 

Sanpoil.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Sans  Foil 
r.  and  on  the  Columbia  below  Big  bend. 
Wash.  Gibbs  classed  them  as  one  of  the 
8  bands  of  Spokan  and  also  as  one  of  the 
6  bands  of  Okinagan,  they  being  claimed 
by  both  tribes.  In  1906  they  were  re- 
ported to  number  324,  on  the  Colville 
res.,  but  in  1909  their  population  was 
given  as  only  178,  the  disparity  being  at- 
tributed to  duplication  in  previou.s  counts. 
No  treaty  was  ever  made  with  these  In- 
dians for  their  lands,  the  Government 
taking  possession  of  their  country  except 
such  portions  as  have  been  set  apart  by 
Executive  order  for  their  occupancy. 
OiBffpoile.— De  Smet.  Letters,  220,  1843.  Hai-ai'- 
aima.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  733,  18% 
(Yakima  name).  He-bigh-e-nim-mo.— ^ibbs  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I.  417.  1855.  Hihigbenimmo.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii.  475. 1814.  Hihighe- 
aimo.— Kelley.  Oregon,  68. 1830.  Ipoilq.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  733.  1896  (Yakima  name), 
Liapoiliib.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribefl.  in.  200.  map- 
1853.  Vpoebele.— Qibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  414. 
1855.  H'poob-le.— Steven9inInd.Aff.Rep.,429.18.>l. 
Vpookle.—Gibbs,  op.  cit..  412.  San Poelt.— Shanks 
in  Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  82.  43d  Cong..  Ist  sess..  3. 1874. 
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Stevens,  ibid.,  22,  1870.  SannoSle.—WllflOO  in 
Trans.  Ethnol. Soc.  Lond., 292, 1866.  Baas Paellet.— 
Qibbs  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  414. 1866.  SApwell.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  293, 1840.  BempoiU.— Lane  in  Sen. 
£x.  Doc.  62,  8l8t  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  170, 1860.  Sina- 
poil.-<}ox.  Columbia  R.,  ii,  88,  1831.  Sini^poi- 
Inch.— Anderson  quoted  by  Qibbs  in  Hist.  Mag., 
vti,  77, 1863.  SiniponaU.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Ore- 
gon, It,  336, 1844.  &npaiTelish.— M'  Vickar,  Exped. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  886,  1842.  Sinpaatlish.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  818,  1842.  Sia-poh-ell-Mh-aoh.— 
Ross,  Adventures,  290,  1849.  Sinpoil.— De  Smet. 
Letters,  169, 1848.  8ia-poil-er-ha.-Suckley  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  800,  1856.  Sin-poil-Mhne.— Qibbs, 
ibid . ,  414.  Slur  Foils.— Mooney  in  14tb  Rep.  B.  A. 
E. ,  733, 1896  ( variant  f orm) .  SkUrkam.— Suckley, 
op.  cit.,300.  SapoiUxix— Qatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  £. 
(Okinagan  form).  SnpuAish.— Ibid.  (Salish  form) . 

Ban  BafaeL  The  next  to  the  laat  Fran- 
ciscan mission  established  in  California; 
founded  as  anasistenciaor  branch  of  San 
Francisco  (Dolores).  The  mortality 
among  the  Indians  in  San  Francisco  had 
become  so  great  that  a  panic  was  feared, 
and  a  transfer  of  a  portion  of  the  survivors 
to  some  situation  on  the  n.  side  of  the  bay 
was  proposed.  At  first  they  were  sent 
over  without  a  priest,  but  after  several 
had  died  it  was  determined  to  found  a 
new  establishment;  this  was  done^  Dec. 
14, 1817,  the  new  mission  being  dedicated 
to  San  Rafael  Arcdngel.  The  native 
name  of  the  place  was  Nanaguami. 
About  230  neophytes  were  transferred 
from  San  Francisco,  most  of  whom,  how- 
ever, originally  came  from  the  n.  side  of 
the  bay.  An  adobe  building,  87  by  42  ft, 
divided  into  rooms  for  chapel,  dwelling- 
rooms,  etc.,  was  finished  in  1818,  Two 
years  later  there  were  590  neophytes,  and 
1,140,  the  highest  number  reached,  in 
1828.  By  1823  the  establishment  was 
recognized  as  a  separate  mission.  Its 
wealth  was  never  very  great,  though  it 
was  prosperous,  having  in  1830, 1,648 large 
stocK  and  1,852  sheep,  with  an  average 
crop  for  the  preceding  decade  of  2,454 
bushels.  In  18:K)  there  were  970  neo- 
phytes, the  number  decreasing  about  50 
I>ercent  in  the  next  four  years.  At  the 
time  of  secularization  considerable  prop- 
erty was  distributed  among  the  Indians; 
but  in  1837,  under  the  plea  that  the  na- 
tives were  not  making  good  use  of  it,  this 
was  again  brought  together,  with  a  prom- 
ise of  redistribution  under  more  favor- 
able circumstances.  In  1839  the  Indians 
were  reported  to  be  ^reatlv  dissatisfied, 
and  in  1840  a  distribution  of  the  livestock 
was  ordered.  There  were  then  190  In- 
dians near  the  mission,  and  probably  150 
more  scattered  elsewhere.  In  1846  Fre- 
mont took  pK>sses8ion  of  the  mission. 
After  he  left,  it  seems  to  have  been  unoc- 
cupied, and  it  has  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. The  neophytes  probably  be- 
longed chiefl V  to  the  Olamentke  division 
of  the  Moquelumnan  family,     (a.b.l.) 

Ban  Itafael.  Formerl  y  a  rancheria  of  the 
Papago  in  s.  Arizona,  near  the  headwaters 
of  the  Rio  Salado  of  Sonora.  Mexico;  vis- 
ited in  1701  and  1702  by  Father  Kino  and 


so  named  by  him.  Possibly  identical  with 
the  modem  Mesquite  or  Quijotoa  (q.  v. ), 
but  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  mission 
of  Guevavi,  which  bore  the  same  saint 
name,  nor  with  San  Serafin  (Actum). 
Ban  BafiteL— Kino  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4tli 
a.,  I,  318, 1866.  8.  SafaeL— Kino,  map  (1701).  in 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860, 1889;  Venegas, 
Hist  Cal.,  I,  map,  1750.  8.  Rafael  Aetaa.-  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  602, 1884.  8.  Ki^haiL— 
Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-Bott, 
74, 1726. 

8an  BafaeL  A  former  rancheria  in  a 
Arizona,  probably  Maricopa,  visited  by 
Kino  and  Mange  in  1699  (Mange  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  San  Ra&el 
in  the  Pima  country. 

San  Baflael  de  los  Oentilei.  Mentioned 
by  Bancroft  (Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281, 1889) 
as  a  pueblo  settlement  of  New  Mexico 
with  15  inhabitants,  about  1765.  Looil- 
ity  not  known. 

Ban  Bndesindo.  A  rancheria  of  the 
Quigyuma,  visited  and  so  named  by 
Father  Kino  in  Mar.  1702.  DoubtlesB 
situated  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, just  above  its  mouth,  in  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  See  Venegas,  Hist 
Cal.,  I,  310,  1759;  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  1,  500, 1884;  Coues,  Garc&  Diary. 
178,  1900. 

Ban  Babi.  A  Franciscan  mission  estab- 
lished on  the  Rio  San  Sabd  in  Texas,  in 
Apr.  1757,  among  the  Lipan  Apache, 
under  the  protection  of  the  presidio  of 
San  Luis  de  las  Amarillas,  Ii  leagues  dis- 
tant, named  in  honor  of  the  Viceroy  of 
Mexico.  The  Spaniards  were  induced 
by  the  Lipan  to  found  the  mission  in 
order  that  they  mij^ht  gain  the  aid  of  the 
former  against  their  enemies  the  Coman- 
che, but  after  its  establishment  the  Lipan 
refused  under  various  pretexts  to  become 
concentrated  under  mission  influence.  On 
Mar.  2,  1758,  the  Comanche  and  their 
allies  (Wichita  and  others)  raided  the 
Spanish  horse  herd  and  captured  62  head, 
and  onthel6th2,000(?)  mounted  hostilee 
gained  entrance  to  the  mission  under 
protestations  of  friendship,  murdered 
nearly  all  the  occupants,  and  burned  the 
buildmgs.  But  few  of  the  Lipan  were 
killed,  most  of  them  having  fled  to  the 
mountains  on  the  approach  of  the  Co- 
manche. In  the  following  year  an  expe- 
dition against  the  raiders  was  made,  and 
in  an  attack  on  a  rancheria  150  leases 
away,  55  of  the  foe  were  killed,  but  little 
else  was  accomplished,  the  Spaniards 
fleeing  when  a  band  of  warriors,  said  to 
number  6,000,  of  different  tribes,  at  a 
place  called  San  Teodoro  in  the  Wichita 
(Taovayases)  country,  made  a  stand 
against  them.  See  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  1, 646, 1886;  Garrison,  Texas,  1904. 

Ban  Sabat.  A  visitation  town  in  1745, 
situated  3  leases  from  the  parent  mission 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  about  lat. 
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28^  4<K,  Lower  California,  Its  inhabit- 
ants ^M>ke  a  Cochimi  dialect.  See  Vene- 
gaa,  Hfet-  Cal.,  u,  198,  1759. 

Sam  Salvador  (Holy  Savior).  A  former 
rancberia,  evidently  of  the  Sobaipuri, 
oo  San  Pedro  r.,  above  Quiburi,  s. 
Ari*. — Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  1889. 

flans  Ares  (French  trans,  of  Itazipcho. 
'withont  bows,'  from  Uazipa,  *bow,*  and 
dSio,  abbrev.  of  chodan^  'without').  A 
band  of  the  Teton  Sioux.  Hayden, 
aboat  1860,  says  that  they  and  the  Hunk- 
papa  and  Sibasapa  "occupy  nearly  the 


TELUa*   HAVrK,  A  8AN8  ARC 

*9ame  dietrict  and  are  bo  often  camped 
near  each  other,  and  are  otherwise  so 
connected  in  their  operations  as  scarcely 
to  admit  of  being  treated  separately." 
On  the  other  hand,  Warren  (Dacota 
Coontry )  indicates  that  their  closest  rela- 
tions were  with  the  Miniconjou. 

Their  divisions  as  given  by  Swift  in  a 
letter  to  Dorsey  (1884)  are:  1  Itazipcho 
(  Wit  boat  bows);  2  Shinalutaoin  (Scarlet- 
cloth  earring);  3  Wolutayuta  (Eat-dried- 
venison-from-the-hind-quarter);  4  Maz- 
pegnaka  (Wear- metal -in -the -hair);  5 
Tatankachesli     (Dung-of-a-bufEalo-bull) ; 


6  Shikshichela  ( Bad  -  ones  -  of-differen1r 
kinds);  7  Tiyopaoshanunpa  (Smokes-at- 
the-entrance-to-the-lodge ) . 

The  Sans  Arcs  entered  into  a  peace 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at-  Ft 
Sully,  S.  Dak.,  Oct.  20,  1865,  and  were  a 
party  also  to  the  treaty  of  Ft  Laramie, 
Wyo.j  Apr.  29,  1868. 

Bowpith.— Warren,  Dacota  Ck)untry,  16,  1856. 
Ee-ta-sip-ahov.— Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds.,  i,  223,  1841. 
Itahiipohoia.— Warren,  Dacota  CJountry,  16,  1856. 
lU«ipoho«.— Ibid.,  index,  vi.  Itaxipdo.— Riggs,  Da- 
kota Gram,  xvi,  1862  (trans,  'bow  pitli,'  or  •with- 
out bows' ).  Itaiipooes.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  516, 1878.  Itaxipko.— Burton,  City  of  Saints, 
119, 1861.  Lack-Bows.— De  Smet,  Letters,  37,  note, 
1843.    Ma'-i-«iB-«».— Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 


Mo.  Val.,  290, 1862  (Cheyenne  name).  Vobows.— 
Hoffman  ( 1854)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  36, 83d  (5ong.,  2d sess. 
3, 1855.    Sana  Arcs^— Schoolcmft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iii. 


629, 1858.  Sansaros Dakota*.— Hayden,  Ethnog. and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  map,  1862.  Barwrnw.— Cleveland 
in  Our  Church  Work,  Dec.  4,  1875  (misprint), 
Taae-char.— Corliss,  Laootah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
106, 1874  (trans.  *  bows  from  the  heart  of  a  tree'). 
Taso-par-war-nee-eha.— Corliss,  ibid.  Without- 
Bows.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
371, 1862. 

San  Sebastian.  A  Kawia  rancheria  in 
the  18th  century;  situated  in  central 
southern  California,  lat.  33**  08^  evi- 
dently near  Salton  lake.  Father  Font  re- 
ferre<l  to  it  as  **a  small  rancheria  of  the 
mountain  Cajnenches,  or  more  properly 
of  the  Jecuiches."  See  Coues,  Garces 
Diary  (1775),  167,  1900. 
San  Sebaatian.— Font  (1775)  cited  bv  Coues,  Garcia 
Diary  ( 1775),  167, 1900.  Ban  Sebastian  Peregrino.— 
Gar«?s  (in4).  ibid.,  42.  San  Bevaatian.— Garcia 
(1775),  ibid.,  167. 

San  Sebastian.  A  pueblo  of  the  H  uichol, 
situated  about  5  m.  s.  of  Santa  Catarina, 
and  10  m.  e.  of  Rio  Chapalagana,  in  the 
Sierra  de  los  Huicholes,  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map, 
257,  1902. 

San  Berafln  (Holy  Seraph;  also  St  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi).  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
N.w.of San Xavier del Bac, S.Ariz.;  visited 
by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699. 
Chiaotttm.— Mangre  (1701 )  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  db9,  1889.  San  Serafln.— Vcnegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759.  San  Serafln  de  Actum.— 
Mange  (1700)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s„  i,  818, 
1856.  Seraphim.- Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stooklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  8.  Berafln.— Kino,  map 
(1701),  in  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  360,  18«9. 
B.  Serafln  Aotum.— Bancroft,  ibid.,  358.  S.  Seraflno 
del  Vapoub.— Anza  and  Font  (1780)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  ibid.,  892. 

San  Simon.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  St  Simon  id.,  Georgia  coast,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  among  those 
revolting  against  the  Spaniards  of  Florida 
inl687.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287,  1728. 

San  Simon  y  San  Jndas.  A  former  Pa- 
pago  rancheria,  visited  and  so  named  by 
Father  Kino  in  1700;  situated  in  Sonora, 
Mexico,  about  Ion.  111°,  lat.  31°,  between 
Cocospera  and  Busanic. 
Ban  Simon  j  San  Judas.— Mange  cited  by  Ban- 
croft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  369.  18.S9.  S.  Simon.— 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  St*ites,  i,  497,  isisi. 

Santa  Agnida.  A  Cochimi  rancheria 
in  1706,  probably  in  the  vicinity  of  San 
Ignacio    Kadakaman    mission,    on    the 
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shore  of  Amuna  in  Lower  California. — 
Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  i,421,  1759. 

Santa  Ana  (Saint  Ann).  A  Keresan 
pueblo  on  the  n.  bank  of  the  Rio  Jemez,  a 
w.  affluent  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  central 
New  Mexico.  The  original  pueblo  of 
the  tribe,  according  to  Bandelier,  stood 
near  the  Mesa  del  Cangelon,  w.  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  n.  of  Bernalillo;  but  this 
was  abandoned  prior  to  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorations in  tne  16th  century,  and 
another  pueblo  built  on  an  elevation  that 
rises  about  midway  between  Santa  Ana 
and  San  Felipe,  on  the  great  Black  mesa 
of  San  Felipe.  This  was  the  village  vis- 
ited in  1598  by  Ofiate,  who  referred  to  it 
as  Tamy  and  Tamaya— the  latter  being 
the  nanie  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to 
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both  this  pueblo  and  its  predecessor.  It 
was  early  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission; 
but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Pueblo  rebel- 
lion in  1680  it  had  no  priest,  yet  was  not 
without  achurch  and  monastery.  In  that 
revolt  the  Santa  Ana  people  jomed  those 
of  San  Felipe  in  the  massacre  of  the  mis- 
sionaries at  Santo  Domingo  and  the  colo- 
nists in  the  Rio  Grande  valley.  As  the 
pueblo  was  situated  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande, 
it  was  not  molested  by  Gov.  Otermin 
during  his  attempt  to  reconquer  New 
Mexico  in  1681,  but  in  1687  Pedro  Rene- 
ros  de  Posada,  then  governor  at  El  Paso, 
carried  the  pueblo  by  storm  after  a  des- 
perate resistance,  and  burned  it,  sev- 
eral Indians  perishing  in  the  flames. 
When  Vargas  made  his   api^earance  in 


1692  the  Santa  Ana  tribe  occupied  a  mesa 
known  as  Cerro  Colorado,  some  10  m.  n. 
and  eastward  from  Jemez,  but  were 
induced  by  Vargas  to  return  to  their 
former  locality,  where  they  constructed 
the  pueblo  occupied  to-day.  This,  like 
the  two  former  villages,  is  also  known  to 
the  natives  as  TamayA.  In  1782  Santa 
Ana  was  a  visita  of  the  mission  of  Sia. 
Population  253  in  1890,  226  in  1905,  and 
211  in  1910.  The  clans  of  Santa  Ana  are: 
Tsinha  (Turkey),  Dyami  (Eagle),  Yak 
(Com),  Hooka  (Dove),  Shutson  (Coyote), 
Showita  (Parrot),  Hakan  (Fire). 

ConsultBandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
III,  126,  1890;  iv,  193  et  seq.,  1892;  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  200,  1889.  See 
also  Keresan  Family,  Pueblos,  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 
Hwer6i.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Tiina 
name).  Ramaya.— Ck)1umbu8  Mem.  Vol.,  156, 
1898  (misprint  of  Onate's  Tamaya).  8.  Aaaa.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii.  62,  1667.  Baata  Ana.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  I>oc.  In^d.,  xvi,  114. 1871.  SaaU  Anna.— 
Villa-Sei\or.  TheatroAm.,11,415, 1748.  Saataaa.— 
Hezio  (1797-98)  in  Mellne,  Two  Thousand  MileM. 
269,  1867.  8ta.  Ana.— Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  I,  85. 
1786.  B*  Ana.— D'Anville,  Map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
Bi  Ana.— Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  A.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Tamaiya,— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  fonn  of  name).  Tarn- 
ay^— Ibid,  (name  of  pueblo  in  Santa  Ana  and 
Sia  dialects).  Tamaya.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  I>oc. 
InM.,  XVI,  115,  1871.  Ta-mA-yi.- Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i,18, 188S.  Tamy.— Ofiate  (1596). 
op.  cit.,  102.  Tamya.— Coronado  [Ofiate]  quot«*d 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Bull.,  i.  18.  1888. 
Tan-a-ya.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv. 
194,  1892  (misprint).  To-Kia.— Loew  in  Ann. 
Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,  app.  LL,  178,  1875.  Ton- 
i-ya.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  143,  1850.  Tv'- 
na-Ui'.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A. E.,  1895  (Jemez 
ana  Pecos  name). 

Santa  Ana.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  in 
1730,  with  34  inhabitanta  (Rivera,  1730, 
cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513, 
1884) ;  situated  in  one  of  the  eaatem 
Sonora  valleys,  Mexico,  but  definite  lo- 
cality unknown.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  five  settlements  called  Santa 
Ana  in  8onora. 

Santa  Ana.  A  pueblo,  inhabited  by 
both  Tarahnmare  and  Tepehuane,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  lat.  26°  30^,  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  322,  324, 
map,  1864. 

Santa  Ana.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Va- 
rohio  division  of  the  Tarahnmare,  be- 
tween Batopilas  and  Guachochic,  s.  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  1864;  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  I,  446,  1902. 

Santa  Barbara.  The  tenth  Franciscan 
mission  founded  in  California.  The  pre- 
sidio of  Santa  Barbara  was  established  in 
1782,  soon  after  the  founding  of  San 
Buenaventura  mission,  and  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  found  a  mission  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara also,  but  owing  to  lack  of  agreement 
between  the  civil  authorities  and  the 
padres  as  to  the  method  of  organization 
of  the  proposed  seat,  it  was  not  founded 
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till  sefveral  years  later.  Finally,  on  Dec. 
4, 1786^  the  cross  was  raised  and  blessed 
bj  Fr.  Lasiien  at  a  place  called  Taynayan 
tj  the  luUi ves,  a  mile  or  so  from  the  pre- 
adio.  Owing  to  it  beingthe  rainy  season, 
boildiiigs  were  not  begun  until  later.  By 
1790  there  were  438  neophytes.  A  church 
IS  X  90  fty  and  numerous  other  buildings, 
all  roofed  with  tiles,  had  been  complete. 
In  the  next  10  Tears  the  number  of  neo- 
p»hytes increased  to  only  864,  though  1,237 
were  baptized  and  only  624  h^  died. 
Probably  some  of  the  others  had  been 
allowed  to  live  in  their  own  villages  away 
from  the  miasion.  A  new  church  was 
finished  in  1794,  and  by  1800  quite  a 
nnmber  of  new  buildings  had  been 
erected.  At  that  time  there  were  60  neo- 
phytes eneaged  in  making  and  weaving 
dcih,  whue  a  carpenter  and  a  tanner 
were  regnlarly  employed  to  teach  the  na- 
tives thoee  trades.  Within  the  next  few 
veai8  234  adobe 
hoases  were 
erected  for  the 
neophytes.  In 
1^)3  a  nuasion 
cfauiel  was  bnilt 
at  San  Miguel. 
In  1801  an  epi- 
demic carried 
off  a  great  num- 
ber of  the  na- 
trvea  and  caused 
the  neophjrtes, 
through  a  pre- 
tended revela- 
tion of  their 
old  deities,  tem- 
porarily to  re- 
nounce Chris- 
tunity,  thongh 
the  Fathers 
knew  nothing  of  this  until  later.  The 
greatest  number  of  neophytes,  1,792, 
was  reached  in  1803;  in  1810  there 
were  1,355.  The  crops  were  good,  aver- 
aging 6,216  bushels  for  the  preceding 
decade;  the  large  stock  numbered  5,670, 
and  small  stock  8,190.  During  the  fol- 
lowing decade  the  crops  increased  some- 
what, oat  the  stock  declined.  The  earth- 
quake of  1812  injured  rather  seriously  the 
charcb,  and  a  new  one,  40  X  165  ft,  was 
begnn  in  1815,  and  completed  and  dedi- 
cated in  1820.  This  is  still  standing.  The 
walls  are  6  ft  thick,  of  irregular  sandstone 
blocks  laid  in  cement,  while  the  towers, 
20  ft  square,  are,  with  the  exception  of  a 
narrow  passageway  in  one  of  them,  solid 
masses  of  stone  ana  cement  to  a  height  of 
30  ft  In  1820  there  were  1,132  neo- 
phytes, in  1830  only  711.  In  1824  there 
was  considerable  trouble  with  the  neo- 
phvtes;  a  revolt  had  arisen  at  Santa  In^s, 
an^  the  Indians  from  Santa  Barbara  de- 
manded that  the  soldiers  at  the  mission 
leave  their  arms  and  withdraw  to  the  pre- 


sidio. This  demand  finally  led  to  a  con- 
flict, and'the  natives  fled  to  the  hills  and 
later  to  San  Joaquin  valley.  After  the 
revolt  at  Santa  In^  and  Pnrfsima  had 
been  quelled,  the  Indians  were  finally  in- 
duced to  return  by  the  granting  of  a  gen- 
eral pardon.  The  padres  and  the  church 
firoperty  were  at  no  time  interfered  with, 
n  1834  there  were  556  neophytes.  The 
total  number  of  natives  baptized  up  to 
that  time  was  4,658,  of  whom  2,168  were 
children.  In  1840  there  were  still  prob- 
ably 250  ex-neophytes  at  the  mission. 
The  mission  continued  prosperous  even 
after  its  secularization,  and  the  buildings 
were  kept  in  better  condition  than  at 
other  places.  In  1843  it  was  returned  to 
the  control  of  the  padres,  who,  in  1844,  re- 
portedthat  they  had  the  greatestdifficulty 
m  supporting  the  285  souls  dependent 
on  them.  In  1846  the  mission  was  sold 
for  $7,500,  though  the  principal  buildings, 
as  elsewhere, 
remained  in  the 
possession  of 
the  Church,  and 
have  been  bet- 
ter preserved 
than  at  any 
other  California 
mission.  The 
Indians  con- 
nected with 
Santa  Barbara 
belonged  chief- 
ly to  the  Chu- 
mashan  (q.  v.) 
linguistic  fam- 
ily, though 
Yokuts  were 
also  probably 
represented, 
as  many  neo- 
phytes are  reported  as  coming  from  the 
**Tulares.''  (a.b.  l.) 

Santa  Barbara.  A  former  ranch  eria, 
probably  of  the  Papago,  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1706;  situated  4  m.  s.  w.  of  Bu- 
sanic,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  n. 
branch  of  Altar  r.,  in  Sonora,  Mexico. — 
Kino  cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
I,  501,  1884. 

Santa  Catalina  (Saint  Catherine).  A 
mission  town,  probably  Yamasee,  perhaps 
on  St  Catherine  id.,  Ga.  Its  inhabitants 
revolted  in  1687  against  the  Spaniards, 
destroyed  the  mission,  and  fled  to  the 
English  in  Carolina. 

8«bU   CaUlina.— Barcia,   Ensayo,   287,   1723.    St 
Gatheriae's.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  73,  1K5.5. 

Santa  Catalina.  A  former  Tepehuane 
pueblo  in  lat  25°  10^,  Ion.  106°,  n.  w. 
Durango,  Mexico,  the  seat  of  a  Jesuit  mis- 
sion founded  by  Geronimo  Ramirez  in 
1596,  but  abandoned  in  1616. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  318,  1864. 

Santa  Catalina  de  los  Tnmai.     A  mission 

founded  by  the  Dominican  Father  Lori- 
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ent,  May  18, 1797,  in  the  n.  part  of  Lower 
California,  50  m.  e.  of  Santo  Tom^  mis- 
sion, about  lat.  31°  2(y.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Indians  between  1827  and  1833. 
This  was  the  last  mission  established  in 
Lower  California.  Accordinj?  to  Duflot 
de  Mofraa{Voy.,  i,  217,  228, 1844)  the  In- 
dians living  there  were  the  Gueymura. 
See  also  Taylor  in  Browne,  Pac.  Slope, 
app.,  51,  1869. 

Santa  Catarina.  A  settlement  of  the 
Huichol,  consisting  of  only  11  honses  and 
a  temple,  in  the  valley  of  the  middle  Rio 
Chapalagana,  a  n.  e,  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16,  map, 
147,  1902. 

Toap^.— Lumholtas,  ibid.,  147  ('where  there  ia 
amole  :  Huichol  name). 

Santa  Clara.  The  eighth  Franciscan 
mission  established  in  California.  The 
site  first  chosen  was  near  Guadalupe  r., 
not  far  from  the  head  of  San  Francisco 
bajr,  and  about  3  m.  from  its  present  po- 
sition. This  site  was  called  Thamien  by 
the  natives.  Here  the  mission  was 
founded,  Jan.  12,  1777.  and  dedicated  to 
Santa  Clara  de  Asis.  Cattle  and  supplies 
arrived  from  Monterey  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  work  on  the  buildings  was 
immediately  l)egun.  The  Indians  were 
at  first  friendly,  but  soon  began  to  steal 
cattle,  and  did  not  entirely  desist  even 
after  3  were  killed  and  several  flogged. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  there  had  been  67 
baptisms,  mostly  children.  In  1779  the 
mission  was  twice  flooded,  and  it  was 
decided  to  rebuild  at  another  site  on 
higher  ground.  A  new  church  was  begun 
in  1781  and  finished  in  1784,  the  finest 
erected  in  California  up  to  that  time. 
This  church  Mas  considerably  damaged 
by  earthquakes  in  1812  and  later,  and  a 
new  one  was  finally  built  on  the  present 
site  in  1825-26.  Shortly  after  1800  there 
was  considerable  trouble  with  the  natives. 
Many  of  the  neophytes  seem  to  have  run 
away  at  different  times,  and  the  expedi- 
tions sent  out  to  bring  them  back  were 
attacke<l  in  a  few  cases.  The  wealth  of 
the  mission  increased  rapidly.  In  1790 
the  large  stock  numbered  2,817,  small 
stock  8;^6;  in  1800  there  were  about  5,000 
each,  while  in  1810  the  numbers  were 
8,353  and  10,027,  respectively,  with  aver- 
age crops  for  the  two  decades  of  4,600 
and  4,970  bushels.  The  converts  also 
increaf^ed  rapidly,  numbering  927  in  1790, 
1,247  in  1800,  1,332  in  1810,  and  1,357  in 
1820.  The  highest  figure,  1,464,  was 
reached  in  1827,  after  which  the  decline 
was  very  rapid.  The  stock  and  the 
yearly  crops  of  the  mission  had  deiTcased 
considerably  l)efore  this  time.  The  total 
number  of  natives  baptized  up  to  1834 
was  7,711,  of  whom  3,177  Mere  children. 
The  death-rate  at  the  mission  was  very 
high.     In    1834    there  were   about  800 


neophytes,  while  in  1840  there  were  only 
290,  with  possibly  150  more  scattered  in 
the  district.  The  mission  was  secular- 
ized in  1837.  By  1840  two-thirds  of  the 
stock  and  apparently  all  of  the  available 
property  had  disappeared.  The  mission 
was  returned  to  the  control  of  the  padres 
in  1843,  and  two  years  later  there  were 
abont  150  ex-neophytes  connected  with 
the  mission.  After  this  Santa  Clara  mis- 
sion became  a  regular  parish  church,  and 
in  1851  Santa  Clara  Colle^  was  estab- 
lished in  the  old  mission  buildings.  The 
growth  of  the  college  necessitated  the  reno- 
vation and  enlargement  of  the  buildings, 
so  that  now  there  is  little  remaining  of  tne 
old  adobe  structures.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mission  belonged  to 
the  Coetanoan  linguistic  family,  and  these 
donbtless  furnished  the  maioritv  of  the 
neophytes,  yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Mari- 
posan  ( Yokuts)  and  Moquelumnan  stocks 
were  also  represented.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Santa  Clara.  A  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  about  30  m. 
above  Santa  F^,  in  Rio  Arriba  co. ,  N.  Mex. 
The  native  nameof  the  pueblo  is  K  *  hap6o, 
said  to  mean  '* where  the  roses  (?)  grow 
near  the  water.  * '  The  nati  ves  assert  that 
their  ancestors  dwelt  in  the  clusters  of 
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artificial  grottos  excavated  in  cliffs  of 
pumice-stone  (Puyeand  Shufinne)  w.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  and  this  may  be  true 
of  both  historic  and  prehistoric  times;  but 
the  Santa  Clara  people  probably  were 
not  the  only  Tewa  occupants  ot  these 
cliff-lodges.  Santa  Clara  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission,  with  a 
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church  and  monastery  erected  between 
1622  and  1629,  and  wafi  a  visita  of  the 
miseion  of  San  Ildefonso  (q.  v.)  until 
1782,  when  it  was  again  made  a  mission 
with  San  Ildefonso  as  its  visita.  Like 
Sia  and  Nambe,  this  pueblo,  according 
to  Bandelier,  doubtless  owed  its  decline 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  ^ing  on  for 
supposed  evil  practices  of  witchcraft,  or 
to  the  ravages  of  disease,  for  in  1782  600 
deaths  occurred  in  this  and  San  Juan 

Suebloe  alone  within  two  months  (Ban- 
eUer  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  23, 1892). 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Tano 
pueblo  of  Tuerto,  whose  aboriginal  name 
18  the  same  as  that  of  Santa  Clara.  The 
Santa Claraclansare:  Ttog(Sun),  Khung 
(Com),  Tse  (Eagle),  Kea  (Badger), 
Pe  (Treeor  Firewood),  Te  (Cottonwood), 
Na  (Earth),  Po  (Calabash),  D'ye  (Go- 
pher), Kunya  (Turquoise),  Kupi  (Coral), 
Yan  (WiUow),  and  Pa  (Deer).  There 
are  also  said  to  be  an  Oak  and  a  Cloud 
dan.     Pop-  277  m  1910.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Ik'-e-Ji.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1896  (Peoos 
iiAme).  Am  Siaht—Cnrtii,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  188, 
1907  (^trlbe  like  bean,'  so  named  from  their 
Aimk-akin  moccasins,  at  first  thought  to  be  of 
bear-skin:  Navahoname).  Oa-po.— Bandelier in 
Bitch,  New  Mexico,  201,  1885  (native  name). 
(kpe.~VeUncnrt  (1090),  Cr6nica,  817,  187L 
0Moo.~BenaTide8,  Memorial,  69, 1680.  Gaypa.— 
^ate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xvi,  266,  1871  (con- 
foonded  with  San  Joan).  Oiowska-i'.— Steven- 
son,  Pecos  MB.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1887  (Pecos  name 
ol  the  pneblo).  Oiowatsa-a'.— Ibid.  Hai'bata.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1896  (Taos  name). 
HiM'Ttt.~Ibid.,  1899  (another  form  of  Taos 
name).  Haiphaha.— Ibid.  (Picuris  name). 
Kah-po.— Jonvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion.,  i,  no.  9. 12. 
1906.  Ka£»a.— Hodfre.  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,1896 
(Acomaname).  KaTya.— Ibid.  (Cochitiname). 
Kap-ko'.— Ibid.  (San  Jnan  and  San  Ildefonso 


pueblo).  Ka-Poo.~Bandelier.  Qilded  Man,  282. 
1JS88.  Ka^pMi.~Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers, 
IT, 64. 1802.  Kapong.  —Stephen  in  8th  Rep.B.  A.  E.. 
87,  IB91  (Hano  name),  rhalbhat— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Isleta  name).  K^ha-po'-o.— 
Ibid,  (own  name).  Santa  Olara.— Oflate  (1598)  in 
Doe.InM..  xvi,  116, 1871.  8.  Glara.— Oepy,  Map 
Am^.  S^t..  1783  (?).  Shi-ap'-airi— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Jemes  name).  S^ulara.— 
D'Anrine,  Map  Am^r.  Sept,  1746.  S!  Glara.— De 
risle,  Oarte  Mex.  et  Flor.,  170S. 

Soata  Clara.  A  collective  tenn  used  to 
designate  the  Indians  formerly  living 
within  the  territory  or  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Santa  Clara 
00. ,  Gal.  They  were  Thamien,  with  their 
divisions  into  Gereecensens  and  Socoisu- 
kas  (TaylorinCal.  Farmer,  Nov.  23, 1860). 

Santa  Clara.  A  former  village  in  Cali- 
fornia, so  called  by  the  padres  ofSan  Carlos 
mission.  Its  people  are  said  to  have  been 
Esselen.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Santa  Coleta.  A  group  of  rancherias, 
evidently  of  the  Alchedoma,  near  the  Rio 
Colorado  in  w.  Arizona,  about  50  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Bill  Williams  fork.  They 
were  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray  Fran- 
dsoo  Garc^s  in  1776. 


Baaohsrias  de  Saata  Oolsta.*0ftro6s  (1776),  Diary, 
424,1900. 

Santa  Cms  (Holy  Cross).  The  twelfth 
Franciscan  mission  established  in  Califor- 
nia. The  proposed  site  was  personally  ex- 
amined by  Fr.  Lasuen,  who  found  the 
natives  friendly  and  ready  to  help.  Sup- 
plies and  native  assistants  were  sent  from 
the  neighboring  missions,  especially  Santa 
Clara,  and  the  mission  was  formally 
founded  Sept  25, 1791,  at  the  place  where 
is  now  situated  the  town  of  Santa  Cruz, 
Santa  Clara  co.  At  the  end  of  the  vear 
there  were  84  neophytes.  In  1792  there 
were  224,  and  the  highest  number,  523,  was 
peached  in  1796.  In  1800  there  were  492. 
At  this  time  the  mission  had  2,354  head 
of  cattle  and  horses,  and  2,083  of  small 
stock,  while  the  crop  for  the  year  amounted 
to  4,300  bushels.  The  church,  30  by  112 
ft  and  25  ft  hiffh.  with  stone  front,  was 
completed  and  dedicated  in  1794.  In  1797 
a  number  of  colonists  arrived  from  Mex- 
ico and  settled  just  across  the  river  Lo- 
renzo from  the  mission.  This  settlement 
caused  the  missionaries  much  trouble, 
and  seems  to  have  demoralized  the  In- 
dians. In  1798  the  padre  in  charee  was 
much  discouraged  with  the  outlook  and 
reported  that  138 neophytes  had  deserted. 
He  protested  against  the  settlement,  but 
withouteffect.  The  number  of  neophytes 
remained  about  the  same  for  the  next  20 
years,  being  507  in  1810,  and  461  in  1820. 
The  livestock  increased  and  the  crops 
continued  good.  In  1812  one  of  the  fa- 
thers was  murdered  bv  some  of  the  neo- 
phytes, who  plead  in  defense  that  he  was 
excessively  cruel,  had  flogged  two  of  them 
todeath,  and  was  inventing  further  instru- 
ments of  torture.  In  181 8  and  1819  there 
was  considerable  friction  between  the 
mission  fathers  and  the  authorities  at 
Brancifort,  all  but  three  of  the  neophytes 
leaving  the  mission  at  onetime  for  fear  of 
attack.  After  1820  the  mission  continued 
prosperous,  but  the  population  decreased, 
there  being  320  neopnytes  in  1830,  and 
about  250  In  1834.  The  total  number  of 
natives  baptized  up  to  that  time  was 
2,216,  of  whom  939  were  children.  With- 
in 4  years  after  its  secularization  most  of 
the  property  had  disappeared.  In  1839 
there  were  70  Indians  reported  at  the 
mission,  with  perhaps  as  many  more  scat- 
tered in  the  district.  In  1840  a  number  of 
buildiuf^  were  destroyed  and  the  church 
was  injured  by  an  earthauake.  After 
1842  the  mission  was  re^araed  as  a  part 
of  Brancifort;  the  buildings  had  then  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  Indians  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  mission  belong  to 
the  Costanoan  linguistic  family.  The 
mission  had  neophytes  from  the  follow- 
ing villages,  all  m  the  present  county  of 
Ssmta  Cruz  (Taylor,  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 
1860):  Achilla,  Aestaca,  Agtl^ira,  Apil, 
Aulintac,  Chalumii,  Chanech,  Chicutae, 
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Choromi,  Coot,  Hanzaurni,  Hottrochtac, 
Haachi,  Hoalquilme,  Huocom,  Locobo, 
Luchasmi,  Mallin,  Nohioalli,  Ochoyoe, 
Onbi,  Osacalis  (Souquel),  Payanmin, 
Sachaen,  Sa^n,  Shiu^ermi,  Sboremee, 
Sio  Ck)tchmm,  Tejey,  Tomoy,  Turami, 
Utalliam,  Wallanmi,  Yeunaba,  Yeunata, 
Yeunator.  (a.  b.  l.) 

Santa  Cnu.  A  former  Tewa  pu6blo,  sit- 
uated E.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  30  m.  n.  w. 
of  Santa  F6,  at  the  site  of  the  present  town 
of  the  same  name.  It  was  abandoned 
probably  about  the  time  of  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt of  1680-92,  but  was  refounded  with 
29  families  in  1706  and  a  mission  estab- 
lished. The  place  gradually  became  civil- 
ized, and  is  now  a  ** Mexican"  town. 
La  Canada.— Prince.  Hist  N.  Mex.,  819,  1888  for 
Santa  Cruz).  Santa  Orus  de  la  Caflada.— Villa- 
Sefior.  Tbeatro  Am.,  pt  2.  418, 1748.  SanU  Maria 
de  Grado.— Cuervo  (1706)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  228, 1889  (mbsion  name  from  1706); 
Jeflerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776. 

Santa  Cms.  A  settlement,  chiefly  of 
Li  pan,  at  which  a  Spanish  mission  was 
established  in  1762;  situated  in  the  valley 
of  San  Jos6,  halfway  between  San  SabA 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  in  Texas. 
San  LorenBO  de  la  Santa  Oruz.— Arricivita  quoted 
by  Buschmann,  Spiiren  d.  aztek.  8pr.,807, 18&9. 

Santa  CmE.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  of 
Sonora,  Mexico,  the  inhabitants  of  whidi 
were  called  Contla  ( Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog. , 
344, 1864).  Probably  situated  on  the  Rio' 
Sonora,  about  lat.  30°. 

Santa  Cruz.  One  of  the  Apalachee 
towns  of  Florida,  mentioned  in  tne  letter 
of  Apalachee  chiefs  to  Charles  II,  Kin^  of 
Spain,  in  1688.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  76,  1884. 

Santa  CrnE  de  Mayo.  A  settlement  of 
the  Mayo  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Mayo, 
about  12  m.  above  its  mouth,  s.  w.  So- 
nora, Mexico. 

Santa  Onu  de  Mayo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  366, 
1864.  S.  Omx.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein, 
Neue  Welt-Bott,  1726. 

Santa  Enlalia.  A  former  rancheria, 
probably  of  the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1700.  Situated  slightly 
N.  w.  of  Busanic,  immediately  s.  of  the 
present  Arizona-Sonora  boundary. 
Santa  Tulalia.— Veneffas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  300,  1759 
(misprint).  Sta  Enlalia.— Early  writer  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Aria,  and  N.  Mex.,  369,  1889.  St,  Eula- 
Ua.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  860, 1889. 

Santa  T6  ( Holy  Faith ) .    A  former  Cora 

Eueblo  and  seat  of  a  mission  with  San 
dego  and  San  Juan  Bautista  as  its  visitas. 
Situated  near  the  n.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande  de  Santiago,  Ion.  104°  4(K,  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 
1864. 

Santa  F6,  A  Seminole  town  on  the  B. 
fork  of  Suwannee  r.,  Fla.,  in  1822. 
Santa  Fe.— Romans,  Fla.,  280.  1775.  Santa-fee- 
talola.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  306,1822. 
Santa  Oertrndis  (Saint  Gertrude).  A 
mission  founded  in  1751  by  Father  Consag 
on  the  E.  side  of  Lower  California,  lat.  27*^ 


58^.  The  Indians,  who  spoke  a  Oochimi 
dialect,  numbered  about  1,000  in  1767. 
(See  Hervas,  Saggio,  7^-80,  1787;  Taylor 
in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  50, 
1869.) 

Santa  Oertrndii.  A  small  Huichol 
rancheria,  with  a  temple,  in  Jalisco, 
Mexico. 

SanU  0«TtradM.^Lumlioltz,  Unknown  Hex.,  ii, 
16,  map,  1902. 

Santa  In^  (Saint  A^es).  The  nine- 
teenth Franciscan  mission  established  in 
California;  founded  Sept.  17,  1804,  at  a 
place  called  by  the  natives  Alajulapu. 
about  25  m.  from  Santa  Barbara,  and 
nearly  as  far  from  Purfsima.  A  large 
number  of  neophytes  from  Santa  Barbaifa 
and  Purfsima  attended  the  opening  cere- 
mony, and  many  remained  at  the  new 
mission.  On  the  same  day  27  children 
were  baptized.  By  the  end  of  the  first 
year  there  were  225  neopjhvtes,  in  1810 
there  were  628,  while  the  highest  number. 
768,  was  reached  in  1816.  In  material 
things  the  mission  prospered,  having  7,720 
head  of  large  stock  in  1820,  5,100  ofsmall 
stock,  and  an  average  annual  crop  for  the 
preceding  decade  oi  4,340  bushels.  The 
stock  increased  and  the  crops  continued 
good  for  another  decade,  between  1822 
and  1827  supplies  to  the  value  of  $10,767 
being  f  umisned  the  presidio  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  first  church  was  seriously  in- 
jured by  an  earthquake  in  1812,  and  a 
new  one  of  adobe  lined  with  brick,  which 
still  stands,  was  completed  in  1817.  In 
1824  there  was  a  revolt  of  the  neophjrtes 
at  Santa  In^s,  and  a  conflict  between  them 
and  the  soldiers,  a  large  part  of  the  mia- 
sion  buildings  being  burned,  and  the  hoe- 
tile  Indians  fleeing,  apparently  to  Purf- 
sima (q.  v.).  In  1830  there  were  408  neo- 
phytes, but  the  number  decreased  to  344 
m  1834.  Up  to  that  time  1,323  natives 
had  been  baptized,  of  whom  757  were 
children.  In  1840  there  were  still  about 
300  Indians  in  the  neighborhood,  and  the 
affairs  of  the  mission  were  generally  pros- 
perous. In  1844  Santa  In&  was  reported 
to  have  had  264  neophytes,  with  sufficient 
resources  for  their  support.  After  this 
the  property  of  the  mission  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  m  1846  the  land  was  sold  for 
$7,000,  but  the  buildingand  church  prop- 
erty remained  in  the  change  of  the  padre. 
In  1844  an  ecclesiastical  collie  was  opened 
at  Santa  In^,  but  it  was  abandoned  6 
vears  later.  The  Indians  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  mission  belonged  to  tne 
Chumashan  (c^.  v.)  linguistic  family,  to 
which  most  of  its  neophytes  probably  be- 
longed. Many  came  from  the  Channel 
isUmds,  especially  Santa  Rosa.  Some  of 
the  neophytes  were  skilled  workers  in 
silver  and  carved  leather,  and  their  work 
and  productions  were  and  still  are  hijjhly 
prized  for  their  excellence  and  artistic 
meht.  (a.  b.  l.) 
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Santo  Intfi.  A  reservation  of  nnsor- 
ve^ed,  unpatented  land,  occupied  by  62 
MiaeioD  Indians  in  1909;  situated  240  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  in  Santo 
Barbara  co.,  not  far  from  the  old  Santo 
In^  mission,  s.  Cal.  These  Indians  were 
located  on  lands  belonging  to  the  Cath- 
olic Church  and  also  what  is  known  as  the 
college  grants.  Legal  steps  were  token 
several  years  ago  to  obtain  for  the  use  of 
these  Indians  the  lands  on  which  they 
had  resided,  and  which  they  had  culti- 
vated for  many  years,  but  the  question 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

8«nto  Tbm.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902, 175.  IMS. 

Santo  Isabel.  A  Dieguefio  villa^  about 
50  m.  N.  B.  of  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.  Pop.  125 
in  1873.  The  name  is  now  given  to  a 
reservation  of  29,845  acres  of  waterless, 
mountainous  stock  land,  with  284  inhab- 
itants. 

Bute  iMkbella.— Audubon  (1849),  Weftem  Jour., 
169. 1906.  8anU  Taabal.— Ames,  Rep.  Miss.  Inda., 
6,  1873.    St  IsabellA.— Emory,  Recon..  614, 1848. 

Santo  Isabel.  A  group  of  Mohave  ran- 
cherias,  visited  and  so  named  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garc^  in  1776;  situated  at  or  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  present  Needles,  s.  s. 
C^.— Garc^,  Diarv  (1776),  234,  1900. 

Santo  Isabel.  Mentioned  as  the  last 
Tuma  rancheria  on  the  s.  side  of  the  Rio 
Gila;  visited  by  Father  Kino  in  Nov. 
1701  .—Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  Stotes,  i,  497, 
1884. 

Santo  Lneia.  A  former  visitotion  town 
of  San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission, 
situated  10  leagues  distant  from  it,  about 
lat.  28°,  Lower  California.  Its  inhabit- 
ante  were  Cochimi.  See  Venegas,  Hist 
C^.,  I,  421;  II,  198,  1759. 

Santo  Lucia  de  Acnera.  A  Spanish  mis- 
sion of  the  17th  centurv,  estoblished  at 
the  Timucuan  town  of  Acuera,  on  the  b. 
coast  of  Florida,  s.  of  Cape  Canaveral. 
It  was  probably  destroyed,  with  the  other 
Timucuan  missions,  in  the  invasion  of  the 
hostile  Creeks  and  Carolina  troops  about 
1705.    Distinct  from  Acquera.     (.f.  m.) 

Santo  Margarito.  A  name  applied  by 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^  (Diary,  411, 1900) 
in  1776  to  a  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Walapai,  near  the  Ceroat  mts.  of  w. 
Arizona. 

Santo  Xargarita.  Given  by  Bancroft 
(Nat.  Races,  i,  460,  1874)  as  a  Luisefio 
village  of  California,  but  it  perhaps  be- 
longed to  the  Shoshonean  Kawia. 

Santo  Maria  (Saint  Marv).  A  settle- 
ment, probably  of  a  people  speaking  a 
Cochimi  dialect,  situated  5  leagues  n.  of 
the  mission  of  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guad- 
alupe, above  lat.  27**,  Lower  California. 
In  1745  it  was  a  visito  of  the  mission  men- 
tioned. See  Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  198, 
1759. 

•Santo  Maria  de  los  Dolores  (Saint  Mary 
of  the  Sorrows ) .  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jova,  with  180  inhabitants  m  1730;  situ- 
ated in  fi.  Sonora,  Mexico,  near  Rio  Viejo, 


a  tributarr  of  the  Yaqui  It  formed  a 
visito  of  tne  mission  of  Teopari  prior  to 
the  abandonment  of  that  pueblo  on  ac- 
count of  Apache  depredations  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century. 
l>«lore«.— Rfvera  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  No. 
Mez.  States,  i,  614,  18S4.  Los  DoImm.— Orosco  y 
Berra,  Oeog..  845.  1864.  Banto  Maria  de  1m  Do- 
ItfM.— Riveia  (1780)  cited  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  510, 1892. 

Santo  Maria  de  Palazj.  A  settlement 
at  the  mouth  of  Yellow  r.,  Santo  Rosa 
CO.,  w.  Fla.,  probably  one  of  the  villa^^es 
into  which  the  remnant  of  the  Apalachee 
was  gathered  after  1718. 

Santo  Maria  Magdalena.  A  mission 
founded  bv  Father  Linck's  two  associates, 
Ames  ana  Diez,  at  Cabuiakaamang,  in 
lat  30*»  or  31*»,  Lower  California.  It  was 
the  last  Jesuit  mission  established  in  that 
territory.  For  reference  to  its  language, 
see  Buschmann,  Spuren,  472,  1858,  and 
consult  also  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  199, 
1769. 

Cab^jsoasminf.— OlaTlJero.  Hist  Baja  GaL.  106, 
1852.  Oabakkaamaaf.— Ciayigexo,  Storia  aella 
Cal.,  II.  181,  1789.  OabHJakamaaff.-€hea.  Cath. 
Miai.,  90.  1855.  Banta  Maria.— Taylor  quoted  by 
BrowDe,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app..  50,  18o9.  Banta 
Maria  da  lot  AagtlM  de  Kaba  Jnaoaaia.— Taylor  in 


Cal.  Farmer,  Jan.  24. 1852.  St.  Mary's.— Shea.  op.  cit. 

Santa  Maria  Kagdalena.  A  former  Te- 
moris  pueblo  in  Chinipas  valley,  w.  Chi- 
,  huahua,  Mexico;  pop.  685 in  1678.— Oroz- 
co  y  Berra,  Geog.,  324,  1864. 

Santa  Xarta  (Saint  Martha).    A  visita  of 
San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman  mission  and 
situated  11  leases  from  it,  in  lat.  28°, 
Lower  California,  in  1746. 
Santa  Martha.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  ii,  196, 1759. 

Santa  Moniea.  A  visita  of  San  Ignacio 
de  Kadakaman  mission,  situated  7  leagues 
from  it,  about  lat.  28**,  Lower  California, 
in  1746.— Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  ii.,  198, 
1769. 

Santan  (corruption  of  Span.  Santa  Ana). 
A  Pima  settlement  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rio 
Gila,  opposite  the  Pima  agency,  s.  Ariz. 
Ao'pohidm.— Ruasell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  28, 1906 
(native  name,  of  unknown  meaning). 

Santa  NynfSa.  A  visita  of  San  Ignacio  de 
Kadakaman  mission,  situated  6  leagues 
from  it,  about  lat  28°,  Lower  California, 
in  1746. 

BanU  Mympha.— Venegas.  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  421, 1759. 
Saata  Myafa.— Ibid.,  n,  196, 1759. 

Santa  Olalla.  A  **  la^na,''  or  perhaps 
more  strictly  a  flat  subject  to  inundation, 
which  in  the  18th  century  contained  some 
Yuma  rancherias;  situated  in  n.  Lower 
California,  lat  32°  33^,  somewhat  above 
the  entrance  of  New  r.  to  the  main  flood- 
plain  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  6  to  10  m.  w. 
of  the  latter  and  about  8  leagues  w.  s.  w. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila.  It  was  notable, 
at  the  time  named,  as  the  end  of  the 
Yuma  and  the  beginning  of  the  Cajuen- 
che  settlements.  The  O^meya  also  de- 
scended "to  this  land  to  eat  calabashes 
and  other  fruits  of  the  river. '  *  See  Coues, 
Garo6s  Diary  (1776-6),  166  et  seq.,  1900. 
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SanUXulali*.— Cotie8,op.clt,166.  StataOUlla.— 
Ibid.  SanUOlaya.— Ibid.,  passim.  8t  SuUUe.— 
Ibid.  ^^ 

Bants  Bita  (Holy  Bite).  The  Spanish 
name  of  what  was  probably  an  ancient 
settlement  of  the  Tepecano,  or  of  a  re- 
lated tribe,  but  occupied  since  early  in 
the  18th  century  by  Tlaxcaltec  intro- 
duced by  the  Spaniards  for  defense 
againstthe  * '  Chichimecs ' ' ;  situated  about 
15  m.  s.  E.  of  Bolafios,  in  Jalisco,  Mex- 
ico.—Hrdlidka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  425, 
1903. 

Santa  Boia  (Saint  Rose).  A  Papago 
village  s.  of  the  Rio  Gila  and  w.  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.  It  contained  120  inhabi- 
tants in  1858,  160  fomiliee  under  Chief 
Anastasio  in  1865,  and  about  400  people 
in  1869  (see  Ind.  Aff.  Reps,  for  dates 
given,  also  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June 
19,  1863 ;  Browne,  Apache  Country,  291, 
1869) .  The  adjacent  mountain  of  Santa 
Rosa  is  a  sacred  place  in  Pima  and  Pa- 
pago mythology. 

Santa  Boia.  A  name  applied  by  Fray 
Francisco  Garo^,  in  1771,  to  a  group  of 
Quigyuma  ('*  Jalliquamay")  rancherias 
on  the  E.  siae  of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado, 
about  lat.  32°  18-^,  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico. When  he  revisited  the  place  in  1775 
the  settlements  were  abandoned,  the 
Quigyuma  having  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  the  river  in  Lower  Calif ornia.—Garc6s, 
Diary  (1775),  182,  1900. 

Santa  Boia.  A  former  Cora  pueblo  and 
a  visita  of  the  miasion  of  Peyotan,  near  the 
w.  bank  of  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  lat.  22°  45^, 
Jalisco,  Mexico  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
280,  1864).  The  place  now  consists  of  a 
few  houses  occupied  by  Mexicans. 

Santa  Bosa.  A  small  Kawia  settlement 
on  a  reservation  of  unsurveyed,  unpat- 
ented land  under  the  San  Jacinto  agency, 
in  Riverside  co.,  s.  Cal.  The  reservation 
contained  77  inhabitants  in  1909. 

Santa  Bosa.  A  Cora  settlement  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Jesus  Marfa,  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii,  16, 
map,  1902. 

Santa  Bosalia  M ulege.  A  former  Indian 
settlement  and  Spanish  mission  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Lower  California,  half  a 
league  from  Mulege  r.,  lat.  26°  55^.  The 
mission  was  founded  in  1705  by  Padre 
Juan  M.  Basualda,  and  in  1745,  accord- 
ing to  Venegas  (Hist.  Cal.,  n,  197-198, 
1759),  had  two  visitas,  Santfsima  Trini- 
dad and  San  Marcos.  The  old  settle- 
ment was  abandoned  in  1815  by  the  few 
remaining  inhabitants  on  account  of  the 
establishment  there  of  a  depot  for  exiles 
from  Sonora  and  Sinaloa.  See  Venegas, 
Hist.  Cal.,  I.  381;  ii,  197,  1759. 
CftnnaaSe  Omlezi.— Doc.  Hii<t.  Mex..  4th  s..  Y,  186, 
1857  (after  early  document).  Molei^— Duflot  de 
Mofras,£xpl.,  1,219, 228, 238,1841.  Huloge.— Vene- 


SBS,Hl8t.Ca].,l,  886,  1769.  8«aU  AowOia  de  Ho- 
U!Je.—TaTlor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope,  app.,  49, 
1869.  8.£oMliadiMnl«gi.-Clayigexo,8tori&delU 
Cal..  n,  186, 1789. 

Santa  Tereia.  The  northernmost  Cora 
pueblo  and  formerly  the  seat  of  a  mission; 
situated  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  territory  of  Tepic,  Mexico. 
Qnamaluti.— LumbolU,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  489, 
1902  (native  name,  after  a  mythical  persona^). 
Santa  Tereaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 1864. 

Santa  Tn^.    See  Santa  Inis, 

Santee  (ImflyaUt  from  isafl  'knife,' 
contraction  of  isafUormde  'knife  lake,' 
Dakota  name  for  Mi  He  Lacs,  and  ah',  '  to 
pitch  tents  at ' ).  An  eastern  division  of 
the  Dakota,  comprisini^theMdewakanton 
and  Wahpekute,  sometimes  also  the  Sis- 
seton  and  Wah^eton.  Hennepin  ( 1680 ) , 
who  probably  included  only  the  Mde- 
wakanton,  says  (Descr.  La.,  Shea's  trans., 
203,  1880):  "In  the  neighborhood  of  L. 
Buade  are  many  other  lakes,  whence 
issue  several  rivers,  on  the  banks  of  which 
live  the  Issati,  Nadouessans,  Tinthonha 
(which  means  prairie-men |,  Ouadeba- 
thon  River  People,  Chongaskethon  Dog, 
or  Wolf  tribe  (for  chonga  among  these 
natioos  means  dog  or  wolf),  and  other 
tribes,  all  which  we  comprise  under  the 
name  Nadouessiou  [Sioux]."  In  Le 
Sueur's  list  (1700)  the  Issati  are  omitted 
and  the  Mdewakanton  ( w^ritten  Mendeou- 
cantons )  inserted ,  for  the  first  time.  The 
name  Santee  was  applied  by  the  Mis- 
souri River  Dakota  to  all  those  of  the 
Soup  living  on  Mississippi  and  lower 
innesota  rs.,  the  Mdewakanton,  Wah- 
pekute, Wahpeton,  and  Sisseton.  Ram- 
sey (Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1849,  74, 1850)  and 
Riggs  limit  the  use  of  the  term  to  desig- 
nate the  Mdewakanton.  McGee  (15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  R,  160,  1897)  includes  only 
the  Wahpekute,  which  has  been  the  usual 
application  of  the  term  since  1862,  when 
the  two  tribes  were  gathered  on  the 
Santee  res.  in  Knox  co..  Neb.  Reyata 
is  mentioned  as  a  band  and  Ptansintei  as 
a  village  of  the  Santee. 

The  tribes  forming  this  group  joined 
under  the  collective  name  in  the  follow- 
ing treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  July  15,  1830; 
St  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  13,  1830;  Bellevue, 
Neb.,  Oct.  15,  1836;  Washington,  D.  C, 
Feb.  19,  1867;  Fort  Laramie,  Wyo.,  Apr. 
29,  1868.  See  Dakota,  and  the  Santee 
divisions  above  given. 

Daootas  of  the  St.  Peter's.— Warren,  Dacota  Coun- 
try, 17,  1856.  Eastern  Sioux.— Jenerys,  French 
-    ttties.-B 


Dom.  Amer.,  pt.  l.  45,  1761.  Esanties.— Riggs, 
Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet.  92.  1852.  E.  Seihons. — 
Coxe.  Carolana.  map,  J  741.  Es-sah'-ah-ter. —Ram- 
Bey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1849,  78, 1850  (pronun- 
ciation). Esson.— Ibid.  Wi«tiitintoa«  --Jefleryg 
(1768) .  Am.  Atlas,  map  5. 1776.  Isaaatl.— Ramsey, 
loc.  clt.  (trans,  'people  of  the  knife*).  Isaati. — 
Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  51,  1858.  Isaatie  Dakotaa.-. 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  map,  1862. 
Isanties.— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet,  92, 
1852.  I-san'-tU.— Hayden,  op.  cit,  871.  Isaati. 
toiL—De  lOsle  (1700),  map  cf  La.,  in  Neill,  Hist. 
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Minn.,  164,  1858.  Isuyate.— Seymour,  Sketches 
Mum..  17, 1860.  I«^iiii.>-William80ii  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i.  248,  1851.  Isatis.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  238, 1723.  Isaantiea.— Morgan  in  N.  Am. 
ReT..  44,  Jan.  1870.  iManti.— Seymour,  op.  cit., 
152.  laaaquL— La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Margry, 
Dte..  VI,  6,  1886.  luaaiiy.— Ibid.  latatL— Hen- 
nepin, New  Diacov.,  174,  1698.  latatie.— Bowles, 
Map  Am.,  1784.  latatriaiit.— Hennepin,  op.  cit, 
90.  I-taa'-ti.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  161, 
1877  (Hidatsa  name).  Iza^— Du  Lhut  (1678)  in 
Mamy,  D^,  vi,  22,  1886.  Lower  Sioux.— Ind. 
Air.  Rep.,  62, 1838.  VadSoaseronoi&s  s^dontaires.— 
Taliban  in  Perrot.  M6m.,  840,  note,  1864.  VatUm 
fa  boon/.— Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  pt.  2,  81.  note, 
1864.  Safitas.— Parker.  Joor^  45, 1842.  Saataea.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  554,  1837.  Santoo  Biovx.— Poole, 
Among  Sioux.  31,  1881.  Bantie.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for  1849,  86, 1850.  Bantie  baads.— 
U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  iv.  464,  1860.  Baatie 
Bionx.— H.  R.  Doc.  57, 25th  Cong..  2d  sees.,  2, 1887. 
Banx  of  the  Wood.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Wars,  185, 1851. 
Bdoox  of  the  Bast- Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by 
NeUl.  Hist.  Minn..  170. 1858.  Bdoaxi^tho Woods.— 
Chauvignerie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  557,  1853.  Bedeatarr  Vadoaassoroas.— 
Minn.  Hist  Soc.  CoU.,  ii,  pt.  2,  81.  note,  1864. 
Bioax  do  L'Bst— Le  Sueur  (l^OO)  in  Margry.  D^.. 
YU 78. 1886.  BiooxofthoKiTer.— Seymour, Sketohea 
Minn.,  185,  1850.  Bioox  of  tha  Woods  .-Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped.,  70, 1766.  Bioox  orioataox. —Per- 
rot. Mtoioire,  232,  notes.  1864.  Bioox  s^deatairea.— 
Ibid.  Bionxs  of  the  EItot  Bt  Peter's.— Treaty  of 
1815  in  D.  a  Ind.  Treat,  869,  1878.  Upper  Dar 
kotas.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  49, 
1872. 

Bantee.  A  tribe,  probably  Siooan,  for- 
merly residiDg  on  middle  Santee  r.,  8.  C.» 
where  Lawson  in  1700  found  their  plan- 
tations extending  for  many  miles.  One 
of  their  villages  was  called  Hickeran. 
While  friendly  to  the  white  people,  they 
were  at  war  with  the  coast  tribes.  Ac- 
cording to  Rivers  (Hist  S.  C,  94,  1874), 
they  bad  two  villages  with  43  warriors  in 
1715,  and  were  then  settled  70  m.  n.  of 
Charleston.  Bartram  (Trav.,  54,  1791) 
tells  us  that  in  1715  they  sided  with  the 
Yamasee  against  the  British,  and  that  they 
were  attacked  and  reduced  by  the  Creeks, 
who  were  allies  of  the  British.  It  appears 
from  South  Carolina  colonial  documents 
that  the  Santee  and  Congeree  were  cut 
off  by  the  "Itwans  and  Ci^saboys,"  coast 
tribes  in  the  English  interest,  and  the 
prisoners  sold  as  slaves  in  the  West 
indies  in  1716.  Those  that  escaped 
were  probably  incorporated  with  the 
Catawba.  Lawson  states  that  their 
chief  was  an  absolute  ruler  with  power 
of  life  and  death  over  his  tribe,  an  in- 
stance of  despotism  very  rare  among 
Indians.  Their  distinguished  dead  were 
buried  on  the  tops  of  mounds,  built  low 
or  high  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
deceased,  with  ridge  roofs  supported  by 
poles  over  the  graves  to  shelter  tnem  from 
the  weather.  On  these  poles  were  hung 
rattles,  feathers,  and  other  offerings  from 
the  relatives  of  the  deceased.  The 
corpse  of  an  ordinary  person  was  care- 
fully dressed,  wrapped  in  bark,  and  ex- 
posed on  a  platform  for  several  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  one  of  his  nearest  kinsmen, 
with  face  blackened  in  token  of  grief, 
stood  guard  near  the  spot  and  chanted  a 


mournful  eulogy  of  the  dead.  The  ground 
around  the  platform  was  kept  carefully 
swept,  and  all  the  dead  man's  belongings — 
gun,  bow,  and  feather  robes — were  placed 
near  by.  As  soon  as  the  flesh  had  soft- 
ened it  was  stripped  from  the  bones  and 
burned,  and  the  bones  themselves  were 
cleaned,  the  skull  being  wrapped  sepa- 
rately in  a  doth  woven  of  opossum  hair. 
The  bones  were  then  put  into  a  box,  from 
which  they  were  taken  out  annually  to 
be  again  cleaned  and  oiled.  In  this  way 
some  families  had  in  their  possession  the 
bones  of  their  ancestors  for  several  gen- 
erations. Places  where  warriors  had  been 
killed  were  sometimes  distinguished  by 
piles  of  stones  or  sticks,  to  which  every 
passing  Indian  added  another.  After 
the  manner  of  the  Cherokee  and  other 
Southern  tribes  the  Santee  kept  corn  in 
storehonses  raised  on  poets  ana  plastered 
with  clay.  They  made  beautiful  feather 
robes  and  wove  cloth  and  sashes  of  hair. 
Consult  Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  repr. 
I860;  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
80  1894.  (j  M  ) 

Bantee.- Lawson  (1700),  Hist  Carolina,  84.  1860. 
Berataea.— Mills,  Stat.  S.  C,  735.  1826.  Ber«tee.— 
Lawson  (1700),  op.  cit.,  4i>.  Zantaaa.— Howe  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe&iv,  166. 1864. 

San  Teodoro  ( Saint  Theodore ) .  A  name 
applied  by  M^zi6res,  in  1778,  to  one  of  two 
l&wehash  villages  visited  by  him  on 
upper  Red  r.,  Texas. — Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  649,  663,  1886. 

Santiago  (Saint  James).  A  Tigua  pueblo 
in  New  Mexico  in  1626  (Zdrate-8almer6n, 
CO.  1629,  cited  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
600,1882).  AccordingtoBandelier(Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  rv,  227, 1892)  it  was  situated 
about  5}  m.  above  Bernalillo,  on  the  Mesa 
del  Cangelon. 

Santiam.  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
residing  on  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
an  B.  tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in 
Oregon.  They  are  now  on  Grande  Ronde 
res.,  where  they  numbered  23  in  1906. 
In  1909  the  number  oflScially  reported  was 
only  5,  the  remainder  evidently  h'iving 
received  patents  for  their  lands  and 
become  citizens.  In  1877  Gatscbet  was 
able  to  learn  of  4  bands,  Chamifu,  Chan- 
champenau,  Chanchantu,  and  Chantkaip, 
which  had  formerly  existed  in  the  tribe. 
Ah<lpam.-<3atschet,  AtfalaU  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1877 
(Atfalati  name).  Bantaims.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  469, 
1866.  Bantaims.— Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4. 40th 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  27,  1867.  Santiam.— Dayton 
treaty.  1866,  in  U.S.Ind.Treat.l8. 1873.  Bantian.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  206,  1861.  Bautaint.— Ind.  Aff.. 
Rep.  1864,608,  1866.  Tsanhalpamamlm.— Oatschet 
Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1877  (Lakmiut  name). 

Bantliima  Trinidad  (Most  Holy  Trinity). 
A  Cochimi  villaf^  and  visita  of  Santa  Ro- 
salia Mul^;e  mission  in  1745,  situated  6 
leagues  s.  se.  therefrom,  lat.  26°  5y, 
Lower  California. — Venegas,  Hist  Cal., 
n,  198,  1759. 

Bantiiimo  Hombre  de  Marfa  (Most  Holy 
Name  of  Mary).    A  Franciscan  mission 
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founded  amon^  the  Caddo  by  Padre  Fran- 
cisco de  Jestis  Marfa  in  1690,  on  Arcanffel 
San  Miguel  r.  ( the  Rio  Neches),  a  few  mues 
N.B.  of  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  de 
los  Tejas,  in  the  present  Texas.  After 
San  Francisco  had  been  abandoned  this 
mission  was  not  heard  of  again. — ^Austin 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar.,yiii,  281,  1906. 
Saute  Domingo  (Saint  Dominic,  also  Holy 
Sabbath).  A  Keresan  pueblo  on  the  r. 
bank  of  the  itio  Grande,  about  18  m. 
above  Bernalillo,  n.  central  N.  Mex.  The 
earliest  traditions  of  the  pueblo  locate  it 
at  the  Potrero  de  la  Cafiada  Quemada, 
whence  the  inhabitants  in  prehistoric 
times  removed  successively  to  two  vil- 
lages, each  named  Gipuy  (q.  v. ),  the  later 
one  of  which  they  occupied  when  visited 
by  Ofiate  in  1598.  The  earlier  Gipuy 
stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Arroyo  de 
Cralisteo,  more  than  a  mile  b.  of  the  pres- 
ent station  of  Thornton,  but  was  partially 
destroyed  by  a  rise  of  that  dangerous 
torrent  in  one  night,  the  inhabitants  be- 
in^  compelled  to  move  farther  westward, 
where  the  second  Gipuy  was  built.  This 
pueblo,  also  destroyed  by  a  flood,  was 
succeeaed  by  Huasbpatzena,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  suffered  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessors. The  present  Santo  Domineo, 
the  aboriginal  name  of  which  is  Kiua,  has 
had  three  disasters  from  flood  since  its 
establishment  200  years  ago,  the  latest 
occurring  in  1886  when  liStn  churches 
were  de^royed.  The  first  Gipuy  is  the 
only  pueblo  of  the  Santo  Domingo  Indians 
B.  of  the  Rio  Grande  of  which  any  trace 
remains.  At  the  time  of  Ofiate's  visit  in 
1598  Santo  Domingo  was  chosen  as  the 
"monastery  of  the  advocation  of  Nuestra 
Sefiora  de  fa  Asunci6n"  (Doc.  In^,  xvi, 
254,  1871).  It  also  became  the  seat  of  a 
mission  early  in  the  17th  century,  and 
after  1782  had  San  Felipe  and  Cochiti  as 
its  visitas.  Accordina^  to  Bandelier  18 
clans  are  representea  in  this  pueblo. 
Pop.  819  in  1910.  Consult  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii,  260,  1890;  iv,  184 
et  seq.,  1892.  See  also  Keresan  Family, 
Pueblos.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Sji'wi.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Laflrona 
name).  Doaiiiigo.— Vauffondy,  Hap  Am^nqne, 
1778.  Dyi'-wa.— HodgeTSeld  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  189o 
(Cochltl  name).  Ge-e-way.— SImpeon  in  Rep. 
Sec.  War,  148,  1850.  0«-e-w8.— Simpson  (1850) 
quoted  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  418, 1879  (old 
name).  Ki-hua.— Jouvenceau  in  Catb.  Pion.,  I, 
no.  9, 12, 1906.  Kin  Xl«cii  VL— Curtis,  Am.  Ind., 
1, 138, 1907  (*  white  houses ' :  Kavaho  name) .  Ki'-o- 
a-me.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8. 90. 1856 
(or  Kl'-wo-mi;  name  by  which  they  call  tnem- 
eelves).  Ki'-o-wummi.— Ibid.,  9  (given  aa  tribal 
name;  incorrectly  Identified  with  Tiguez).  Ki- 
ua.—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  260, 
1890  (aboriginal  name  of  pueblo).  Kivome^— Pi- 
*  •  '  •  '■  *  IS,  Repub.  Mexico,  65,  1876 
-Hodge,  field  notes^B.  A.  £., 


mentel  cited  by  Cubas,  Repub.  Mexico,  65,  1876 

jr).  Ki'-wa.— Hodge. field noteSj(B. A. E., 

1895  XSan   Felipe  form].    iLi'-wo-mL— Whipple. 


(Kiwomior). 


Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  i,  90, 1856  (or  Ki'-o-a-me; 


own  name).  SaintDomliifo.—Mdllhausen,  Pacific, 
1, 331. 1858.  San  Domincaa.— Wallace,  Land  of  the 
Pueblos,  55. 18K8  (applied  to  the  language).  Baa 
Dominffo.— Milhlenpfordt,  Mejioo,  U,  («8,  1844. 


Santa  Donlaga.— Calhoun  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  6^,  1853.  SanU  Doiniiico.— Abert  in 
Emory,  Recon.,  484.  1848  (misprint).  Santo  D«- 
minfo.— Vetancurt  (1696)  cited  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  168. 1892  (misprint).  Santo 
Bominfo.— Sosa  (1690)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xv,  258, 1871; 
Oflate  (1598),  ibid.,  xvi,  102  et  seq..  1871  ("just 
as  likely  to  haye  been  the  former  pueblo  of  Bhan 
Felipe  as  Guipuy  or  old  Santo  Domingo."— Ban- 
delier in  Arch.  Inst  Paners,  iv,  128, 18»2).  S{  Do- 
miuffo.— Kitchin.  Map  N.  A..  1787.  Sto  Dom.  de 
OoohitL— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  281,  1889 
(said  to  be  80  called  after  1782;  distinct  from  Co- 
chiti, however).  Sto.  Domingo.— Rivera,  Diario, 
leg.  784, 1736.  Sto.  Domingo  de  Onevaa.— Escudero. 
Not  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  180, 1834.  Ta'-wl-gL— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Jemez  name; 
Pecos  form  Ta-wl'-gi).  Te'-wi-gi.— Ibid.  (Tewa 
name,  said  to  mean 'pueblo  place').  Tihoa.— Ban- 
delier, Gilded  Man, 216, 1898  (misprint  T  for  iQ. 
Ti'wL— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1895  ( Acoma 
name) .  Tn-a-wi-hol.— Gibbs,  MS.  vocab. ,  B.  A.  E., 
1868  ( Isleta  name  for  pueblo) .  Tu'-iai.— Gatschet 
Islttta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Isleta  name  of 
pueblo).  Tiiwi'-ai.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  of  pue- 
blo). T)&wii.-«tephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  30. 
1891  (Hopl  name  of  pueblo).  Tawita.— Hodge, 
field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  ('haliotis place':  Taos 
name).  Ttt-wit-ha'.— Ibid.  (Picuris  name).  Tii- 
wiyuide.— Gatschet,  Isleta  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
188o  (pi.  Tdwixun:  Isleta  name  for  the  people). 
T'wi'wi.- Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (SanU 
Ana  name).  Ton-pel-lay.— Wallace,  Land  of  the 
Pueblos,  56, 1888  (erroneously  so  called  from  one 
of  their  dances). 

Santoi  Aoffelei  (Holy  Angels).  Men- 
tioned as  a  Fima  pneblo  of  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico, by  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  347, 1864). 
Definite  locality  unknown. 

Bantotin.  A  division  of  the  Tenan- 
kutchin,  occupying  the  territory  about  a 
lake  on  White  r.,  Alaska,  and  westward, 
extending  down  Xanana  r.  to  a  point 
nearly  opposite  the  head  of  Forty  Mile  cr. 
KaatotiB.  —Allen,  Rep.  on  A laska,  137, 1887.  Baa- 
to-tia.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol. Surv.  Can.,  n.  s.,  in, 
20SB,  1889. 

Banto  Tom^  (Saint  Thomas).  A  Do- 
minican mission  established  in  1790  in 
the  N.  part  of  Lower  California,  lat.  31® 
40^,  near  Todos  Santos  bay.  Its  inhabit- 
ants, sometimes  called  San  Tomasefioe, 
were  visited  in  Apr.  1867  by  Dr  Wm.  M. 
Gabb,  who  found  their  language  to  be  a 
dialect  of  Diegueflo  or  Comeya,  closely, 
related  to  Htaam  and  Kiliwi. 
Banto  Tomas.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Pac.  Slope, 
app.,  51, 1869. 

Banto  TonUii.  A  settlement  of  the  Jova 
on  the  upper  waters  of  Papigochic  r.,  4 
m.  s.  of  Metachic,  in  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  346, 1864. 

Bantsnkhdhin  ( 'campers  in  the  highland 
grove' ) .  One  of  the  three  larger  divisions 
of  the  Osage,  commonly  known  as  the 
Arkansas  band.  Originally  a  part  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  or  Pahatsi,  living  succes- 
sively on  &c  r.,  and  on  Little  Osage  r. 
in  Vernon  co..  Mo.,  they  were  induced 
by  the  trader  Ghoteau,  about  1802,  to  se- 
cede from  the  main  body  under  White 
Hair  and  remove  to  the  Arkansas  r., 
Manuel  Liea,  another  trader,  having  ob- 
tained a  monopoly  of  the  Missouri  traffic 
from  the  Spanish  authorities.  At  the 
time  named  Clermont  and  Casesagra  were 
their  principal  men.    In  1810  their  vil- 
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lage  was  on  the  Verdifrris  branch  of  the 
Arkansas,  60  m.  above  its  mouth,  hi  the 
present  Oklahoma;  m  1820  they  were  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  then  numbering 
600.  When  met  by  De  Smet  in  1850 
their  number  was  reported  at  700. 
▲rkaoMk  bttuL— McOee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  102, 
1897.  AriamsAw  band.— Lewli  and  Clark  Exped., 
1,8. 1814.  ArkanaawOMffM.— PllEe,  Tray.,  430, 18U. 
Kf  Traok.— Schermerhom  (1812)  In  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll.,  2d  8.,  II,  81.  1814  (name  of  a  chief). 
Chamars.— Baibi,  Atlas  Ethnoff..  56,  1826.  Ghaa- 
een.~Loii^,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  in,  274,  repr. 
1905  (misprint).  Chaaeen.— Long.  Exped.  Rocxy 
Mts.,  II.  244, 1823.  Ohaniers  band.— Brackenridge, 
Views  La.;^,  1815.  Cbtaiart.— De  Smet,  W.  Miss., 
365,1856.  Olamore.— KeaneinStanfordfCompend., 
470,  1878  (name  of  chief).  Olennont'i  band.— 
Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  Thwaite's  ed^  xVi, 
280,  1905.  Clermo's  band.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  n,  244, 1823.  Otaga  daa  Gheaea.— Long,  ibid., 
237.  Oaafea  of  the  Oaks.— Ibid.  8aats«'pasa'.— 
Doreey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  18^  (their 
ancient  village:  *  point  of  a  timbered  highland ' ). 

r-4sa'-i[^.— McGee,  after  Doreey,  In  15th  Rep. 
A.  £.,  162,  1897.  Banse-Ougxin.— De  Smet, 
locdt. 

Banvkh  {Sanux).  A  former  Tonkawa 
dan  or  band  (Gratschet,  Tonkawe  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884).  Possibly  the 
Sana  or  Zana  of  mission  archives. 

Sannp.    See  Sannup. 

Ban  Zavier  del  Bao  (the  Jesuit  mission 
name,  combined  with  the  Piman  bak,  txik, 
vdaki,  its  native  designation,  signifying 
'house,'  'adobe  house,'  also  *  ruined 
house,'  'ruin':  probably  given  because  of 
the  remains  of  ancient  adobe  structures  in 
the  vicinity ) .  A  former  important  Sobai- 
puri  rancheria  on  Rio  SantaCruz,  9  m.  s.  of 
Tucson,  Ariz.,  in  the  n.  e.  comer  of  what 
is  now  the  Papago  res.  It  was  first  vis- 
ited and  the  Saint  name  applied  in  1692 
by  Father  Kino,  a  celebratea  Jesuit,  who 
next  visited  it  perhaps  in  1694,  again  in 
1697  (at  which  aate  it  numbered  830  per- 
sons in  1 76  houses) ,  and  many  times  there- 
after. In  1 700  he  founded  a  church ,  built 
of  light  porous  stone,  the  construction  of 
whi&  was  possibly  begun  in  the  previous 
year.  In  its  earlier  years  the  mission 
nourished  under  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  22 
served  San  Xavier  until  1767,  when  they 
were  succeeded  by  Franciscans.  In  1751- 
53,  during  a  revolt  of  the  Pima,  the  mis- 
sion was  plundered  and  abandoned,  but 
was  reoccupied  two  years  later  under  the 
protection  of  the  presidio  of  Tubac.  Be- 
tween 1760  and  1764  it  contained  400  in- 
habitants— less  than  half  its  population 
60  years  before--and  these  had  dwindled 
to  270  by  1772.  When  Fray  Francisco 
Garofe,  its  first  Franciscan  missionary, 
took  chaj!^  in  1768  he  found  the  mission 
in  a  neglected  state,  but  it  again  b^an  to 
flourish  on  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sidio of  Tucson  in  1776.  In  1783  the  erec- 
tion of  a  new  church  of  plastered  brick, 
commodious  and  of  architectural  merit, 
was  t)egan  by  Padre  Baltasar  Cavillo  near 
the  site  of  that  built  by  Kino,  and  was 
brought  to  its  present  state  of  complete- 
QesBDy  Padre  Nardso  Gutierres  in  1797— 


a  date  still  legible  over  the  portal.  The 
remains  of  these  priests  are  buried  in 
the  church.  In  1810  San  Xavier  again 
began  to  decline,  and  came  to  an  end 
as  an  independent  mission  with  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Franciscans  on  the  fall  of 
the  Colonial  government,  Dec.  2,  1827, 
from  which  time  it  struggled  along  as  a 
visita  of  Magdalena,  Sonora,  until  1859, 
when  Arizona  was  segregated  ecclesi- 
astically from  the  diocese  of  Santa  F4, 
N.  Mex.  In  1852  Bartlett  described  it  as 
"truly  a  miserable  place,  consisting  of 
from  80  to  100  huts,  or  wigwams,  made  of 
mud  or  straw,"  but  "in  the  midst  of  these 
hovels  stands  the  most  b^iutiful  church 
in  the  State  of  Sonora."  In  1865  the  pop- 
ulation was  80  Papago  feimilies.  In  the 
precedii^  year  a  school  was  established 
at  San  Xavier  by  the  Catholic  Church; 
this  contained  125  day  pupils  in  1908.  In 
1873  a  Grovemment  school  was  begun,  but 
was  closed  in  1876  when  the  Papago  were 
consolidated  under  the  Pima  agency.  It 
is  now  a  scattered  but  large  and  fiourish- 
ing  Papago  settlement.  There  are  numer- 
ous adobe  houses,  and  the  Indians  are 
advancing  toward  civilization.  The  peo- 
ple are  under  the  supervision  of  a  white 
farmer,  who  acts  as  subagent.  A  num- 
ber of  the  San  Xavier  Papago  within  re- 
cent years  have  settled  in  the  outskirts 
of  Tucson.  Consult  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr. , 
II,  185,  1854;  Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1763), 
1863;  Salpomte,  Brief  Sketch,  1880;  Ban- 
croft, Anz.  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Coues, 
Garc6s  Diary,  1900;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
11,1908.  (p.  w.  H.) 

Bae.— Bemal  (1697)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  856, 1889.  BattMda.— Ibid,  (or  S.  Javier). 
Ban  Javier  del  Bao.— Bancroft,  ibid.,  862.  Baa 
Xahier  del  Bao.— Rudo  Ennayo  {ca.  1763).  106, 1863. 
Ban  Xavier  de  Bioa.— Hardy,  Travels,  421,  1829. 
Ban  Xavier  del  Bi(o.— Garc^  (1775J,  Diary.  64, 1900. 
Ban  Xavier  de  Zao.— PoHtpn  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1864, 


154,  1865.  Ban  Zavier  de  Bae.— Donaldson,  Moqul 
Pueblo  Inds.,  8,  1893.  B.  Cayetaao  de  Bae.— 
Writer  of  1754  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  270, 1884  (confused  with  Tumacacori). 
B.  Fraaoiaeo  Xavier  de  Bae.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 
I,  map,  1759.  B.  Javier.— Bemal  (1697),  op.  cit 
B.  Javier  Bae.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Hex.,  860,  18^.  B.  Javier  del  Baoel.— 
Escudero,  Not.  Chihuahua,  228.  1834.  B.  Xaver 
da  Bao.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  8t6cklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74. 1726.  B.  Xavier.— Font,  map  (1777), 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  893,  1889.  8. 
Xavier  del  Bao.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  il,  403, 
1748. 

Sanyakoan.  A  Tlingit  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting a  town  named  Gash,  at  C.  Fox, 
Alaska,  and  often  confused  with  the  neigh- 
boring Tongas.  Pop.  177  in  1839.  In  the 
census  of  1880  they  are  erroneously  placed 
on  Prince  of  Wales  id.,  and  are  given  a 
population  of  100.  Their  social  divisions 
are  Nehadi  and  Tekoedi.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Cape  Fox  Indiana.- Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1859.  Lugh-te-le.- Ibid.  Lukhselee.— Petroff  in 
Tenth  Census,  Alaska.  37, 1884  (after  a  Hudson's 
Bay  Co.  census  of  1889).  Baaakhantkoe.— Venia- 
minoff.  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  in,  80. 1840.  Ba'nak-oan.— 
Boas,  10th  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can.,  34, 1896. 
B!a'nva  koan.—S wanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1904. 
Bsdocha-kdn.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120, 1885.     , 
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Baone  (probably  the  same  as  Sanona). 
A  division  of  the  Teton  Sioux,  comprising 
the  Sans  Arcs,  Sihasapa,  Oohenonpa,  and 
sometimes  the  Hunkpapa,  first  mentioned 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  under  the  form 
Souon-Teton  in  Clark's  MS.,  where  they 
are  called  ** people  of  the  prairie"  and 
made  one  of  the  12  tribes  of  the  Dakota, 
while  the  Souon  are  another.  Riggs  in- 
formed Dorsey  that  the  name  "Sanoni- 
wicasa"  was  used  as  a  nickname,  and 
wrote  (Word Carrier,  14,  June-July ,  1889) 
that  the  Brul^  and  Oglala  formerly  ap- 

elied  it  to  the  Sans  Arcs,  Miniconjou,  and 
[unkpapa.  Lewis  and  Clark  did  not  in- 
clude the  Miniconjou,  but  included  the 
rest  of  the  Teton  found  along  Missouri  r. 
except  the  Bruits  and  Oglala,  and  esti- 
mated them  at  300  men,  or  900  souls — 
three-tenths  of  the  whole.  There  was  a 
Sangona,  or  Sahown,  band  of  the  Hunk- 
patina,  with  which  they  have  been  con- 
fused (see  Coues  in  Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  I,  101,  note,  1897).  The  Hunk- 
papa  were  probably  not  counted  as  Saone 
proper  by  Lewis,  for  in  his  table  (Discov., 
34, 1806)  he  distinguishes  from  these  the 
Saone  Hunk  papa.  The  Saone,  under  the 
name  Sioune,  joined  the  Oglala  in  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  at  the  mouth 
of  Teton  r. ,  S.  Dak. ,  July  5, 1825.  As  the 
"Siounes  of  the  Fire-hearts  band"  are 
mentioned  and  the  Hunkpapa  are  not,  it 
is  probable  the  latter  were  not  included 
under  the  term  Sioune. 
Sahohet.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81, 
1854.  8a-hone.— Brackenridge,  Views  La.,  78, 
1815.  Bah-o-ne.— I^wis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  84, 
1806.  BahoniM.— Bradbury,  Trav.,  «0,  1817. 
Saonea.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong.,  Istsess.,  68, 


1832.  Saovnat.— De  Smet,  Letters,  87,  note,  1848. 
Bawons.— Ind.  Atf.  Rep.,  471, 1838.  Sdone Biooz.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  2, 18th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  68. 1828.  See- 


oo-nay.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  69,  1860 
(pronunciation).  Bioaae.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  84. 
Biones.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117.  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess., 
6,1826.  Bionne.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
85,  1850.  Bioune.— Treaty  of  1825  in  U.  ft.  Ind. 
Treat. ,  839, 1826.  Biouonet.  —Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  56, 18th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9.  1824.  Siowes.— Parker  quoted 
by  M'Viekar,  Hist.  Exped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1,86, 
note,  1842.  Bouon.— Clark,  MS.,  codex  B,  Amer. 
Philos.  Soc.  57.  Bouon-Teton.— Ibid.  Bowaas.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  69.  1842.  Tetans  Baoae.— Ramsey 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1H49, 85, 1850.  Te'-ton-s4h-o-ne'.— 
Lewis  and  CJark,  Discov.,  30, 1806.  Teton  Baone.— 
Ibid.,  34.  Tetons  Bahone.— Lewis.  Trav..  171,  1809. 
Tetons  Baone.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  I,  61, 
1814. 

Baone  Honkpapa.  A  part  of  the  Hunk- 
papa  Sioux. 

Bah-o-ne-hont-a-par-par.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Dis- 
cov., table,  34, 1806.  Banoni-Sunkpapa.— Riggs  in 
Word  Carrier,  14,  June-July,  1889. 

Baopak  (S*du)puk^  *many  trees').  A 
Pima  village  at  The  Cottonwoods,  on 
Gilar.,  s.  Ariz. 

B'a'opuk.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  23, 1908. 
Baoi^ak.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Oatachet,  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  XX,  199, 1888  (trans,  'cottonwoods'). 

Bapa  Chitto  (Osapa  chittOy  ^hig  com 
field*).  A  former  large  Choctaw  settle- 
ment about  Dixon,  Neshoba  CO.,  Miss. — 
Halbert  m  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  432, 
1902. 


Bapala.  A  mission  villa^  perhaps  on 
Sapelo  id.,  coast  of  Greoi^a,  which  was 
one  of  those  revolting  against  the  Span- 
iards of  Florida  in  1687. — Barcia,  Ensavo, 
287,  1723. 

Sapaqnonil.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Jimeno's  rancho,  Ventura  ca, 
Cal.— Taylor  m  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 

Sapaywii.  A  former  Saiinan  village 
connected  with  San  Antonio  mission, 
Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Fai- 
mer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Sapechiohio  ( *  pjace  of  bats ' ).  A  smidl 
rancheria  of  the  Tarahumare,  not  far  from 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lom- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

BapeeMa.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  Black  Water  cr.,  Kemper 
CO.,  Miss.,  apparently  about  midway  be- 
tween Shomotakali  and  the  branch  emp- 
tying into  Black  Water  known  as  Mineral 
Spring  branch.  Its  exact  location  has 
not  been  identified.— Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  416.  1902. 
Bapa-Pesah.— Romans,  Floriaa,  809, 1775.  Bapeea 
sa.— West  Florida  map,  ca.  1775. 

Sapelek.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
May  4,  1860. 

Sapohanikan  (Delaware:  Aiocaopodkan^ 
chan,  'overagainstthepipe-makingplaoe,' 
i.  e.,  Hoboken,  a  remnant  of  the  native 
name  HopodkdnMhtng,  'at  the  tobacoo- 
pipe  land ' ),  Hoboken  was  the  outlet  for 
peltries  collected  in  the  interior  by  the 
Indians,  who  took  them  in  their  canoes 
directly  across  the  river  and  landed  with 
them  in  a  cove  north  of  ''Sapokanichan 
Point,"  near  the  present  Gansevoort  st. 
New  York  city.  The  adjoining  land  was 
not  the  site  of  an  Indian  village.  Van 
Twiller  purchased  a  tract  in  the  vicinity 
and  estaDlished  on  it  a  tobacco  plantation, 
with  buildings  inclosed  in  a  stockade,  ana 
called  his  Dutch  settlement  '*Sapokani- 
kan. ' '  See  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
17,  1906.  (w.  R.  G. ) 

Bapohanikaa.— Hall  (1639)  in  N.  T.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
Xiv,  19,  1883.  Bapekanikan .  —Van  Tienhoven 
(1641),  ibid.,  85.  BapoBiokaa.~Ibid.,  27.  Baspo- 
kanioan.— Deed  of  1640,  ibid. 

Baponi  One  of  the  eastern  Siouan 
tribes,  formerly  living  in  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  but  now  extinct  The  tribal 
name  was  occasionally  applied  to  the 
whole  group  of  Ft  Chnstanna  tribes,  also 
occasionally  included  under  Tutelo.  That 
this  tribe  belonged  to  the  Siouan  stock  has 
been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  investi- 
gations of  Hale  and  Mooney.  Their  lan- 
guage appears  to  have  been  the  same  as 
the  Tutelo  to  the  extent  that  the  people 
of  the  two  tribes  could  readily  understwd 
each  other.  Mooney  has  shown  that  the 
few  Saponi  words  recorded  are  Siouan. 

Lederer  mentions  a  war  in  which  the 
Saponi  seem  to  have  been  engaged  with 
the  Virginia  settlers  as  early  as  1654-^d, 
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the  time  of  the  attack  b^  the  Cherokee, 

Srobably  in  alliance  with  them.  The 
T8t  ]X)dtive  notice  is  by  Lederer  (1670), 
who  informs  us  that  he  stopped  a  few 
davs  at  Sa^n,  a  town  of  the  Tutelo  con- 
federacy, situated  on  a  tribatary  of  the 
upper  Roanoke.  This  village  was  ap- 
parently on  Otter  r.,  s.  w.  of  Lyncn- 
burg,  V a.  Pintahae  is  mentioned  also  as 
another  of  their  villages  near  by.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  were 
living  at  that  time  in  close  and  apparently 
conf^erated  relation.  In  1671  they  were 
visited  by  Thomas  Batts  and  others  ao- 
compani^  by  two  Indian  guides.  After 
traveling  nearly  due  w.  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Appomattox  about  140  m.,  they 
came  to  Sapong,  or  Saponys,  town.  Hav- 
ing been  harai^ed  by  the  Iroquois  in  this 
loodity,  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo  at  a  later 
date  removed  to  the  junction  of  Staunton 
and  Dan  rs.,  where  they  settled  near  the 
Occaneechi,  each  tribe  occupying  an 
island  in  the  Roanoke  in  what  is  now 
Mecklenbuiigco.,  Va.  Lawson,  who  vis- 
ited these  Indians  in  1701,  found  them 
dwelling  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  near  the 
present  site  of  Salisbury,  having  removed 
to  the  8.  to  escape  the  attacks  of  their  ene- 
mies. Byrd  (1729)  remarks:  **They  dwelt 
formerly  not  fer  below  the  mountains, 
upon  Yadkin  r.,  about  200  miles  west 
and  bv  south  from  the  falls  of  Boonoak. 
But  aoout  25  ^ears  a^  they  took  refuge 
in  Virginia,  being  no  longer  in  condition 
to  make  head  not  only  against  the  north- 
em  Indians,  who  are  their  implacable 
enemies,  but  also  against  most  of  those 
to  the  south.  All  the  nations  round 
about,  bearing  in  mind  the  havock  these 
Indians  used  formerly  to  make  among 
their  ancestors  in  the  insolence  of  their 
power,  did  at  length  avense  it  home  upon 
them,  and  made  them  glad  to  apply  to 
this  Government  for  protection." 

Soon  after  Lawsons  visit  in  1701  the 
Saponi  and  Tutelo  left  their  villages  on 
the  Yadkin  and  moved  in  towani  the 
settlements,  being  joined  on  the  wa^  by 
the  Occaneechi  and  their  allied  tnbes. 
Together  they  crossed  the  Roanoke,  evi- 
dently before  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711, 
and  made  a  new  settlement,  called  Sapona 
Town,  a  short  distance  b.  of  that  river 
and  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Windsor, 
Bertie  co.,  N.  C.  Soon  after  this  they 
and  other  allied  tribes  were  located  by 
Gov.  Spotswood  near  Ft  Christanna,  10 
m.  N.  of  Roanoke  r.,  about  the  present 
Gholsonville,  Brunswick  co.,  Va.  The 
name  of  Sappony  cr.,  in  Dinwiddle  co., 
dating  back  at  least  to  1733,  indicates  that 
they  sometimes  extended  their  excursions 
H.  of  Nottoway  r.  Their  abode  here  was 
not  one  of  quiet,  as  they  were  at  war  with 
neighboring  tribes  or  their  old  enemies, 
the  Iroquois.    By  the  treaty  at  Albany 


(1722)  peace  was  declared  between  the 
northern  Indians  and  the  Vii^nia  and 
Carolina  tribes,  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Potomac  being  the  boundary  line.  Proba- 
bly about  1740  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo 
went  N.,  stopping  for  a  time  at  Shamokin, 
in  Pennsylvania,  about  the  site  of  Sun- 
bury,  where  they  and  other  Indians 
were  visited  by  the  missionary  David 
Bndnard  in  1745.  In  1753  the  Cayuga 
formally  adopted  the  Saponi  and  Tutelo, 
who  thus  became  a  part  of  the  Six 
Nations,  though  all  had  not  then  removed 
to  New  York.  In  1765  the  Saponi  are 
mentioned  as  having  30  warriors  living 
at  Tioga,  about  Sayre,  Pa.,  and  other 
villages  on  the  northern  branches  of  the 
Susquehanna.  A  part  remained  here 
until  1778,  but  in  1771  the  princi^l  por- 
tion had  their  village  in  the  temtory  of 
the  Cayuga,  about  2  m.  s.  of  \vhat  is  now 
Ithaca,  N.  Y.  When  the  Tutelo  fled  to 
Canada,  soon  after  1779,  they  parted  with 
the  Saponi  (Hale  was  informed  by  the 
last  of  the  Tutelo)  at  Nia^ra,  but  what 
became  of  them  afterward  is  not  known. 
It  appears,  however,  from  a  treatv  made 
with  the  Cayuga  at  Albany  in  1780  that  a 
remnant  was  still  living  with  this  tribe 
on  Seneca  r.  in  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.,  after 
which  they  disappear  from  hietorv.  Con- 
sult Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Bushnell  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  45-46,  1907,  and  the  authori- 
ties cited  below.  (j.  m.  ) 
PftaneM.— Cayuga  treaty,  AlbaDV,  1789,  quoted 
by  Hall,  N.  W.  States.  70. 1849.  Bapoiy*.— Batts, 
Jour.  (1671),  In  Am.  Anihr.,  ix,47, 1907.  Sapiny.— 
Ibid.,  46.  Sapon.— Lederer,  Discov.,  2,  ro«p, 
1672.  Bapoaa.— Martin,  N.  Oar.,  i,  258,  J829. 
Bap«aas.— LAWSon  (1701),  Hist.  Car..  ^2.  1  60. 
SaponMs.— Knight  (1712)  in  N.  Car.  Rec.  i,  866, 
1886.  BaponM.— Croghan.  Jour.  (1765),  36.  ]»81. 
BaBoneys.— Johnson  (17fti)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hfet.,  VII.  682, 1866.  Bawmgi.— Batta  (1671 ),  ibid., 
ui.  194. 1863.  BaponL— Byrd  (1728),  Hist.  Divid- 
ing Line,  i,  76,  1866.  Baponie.  —  Spotswood 
OTU)  quoted  by  Burk.  Virginia,  iii,  89,  1806. 
Baponys.— Batts,  Jour.  (1671),  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix, 
47, 1907.   Bap^Mniea.— Hutchlns  (1768)  in  JefTerson, 


Notes,  142, 1825.  Bappona.— Pollock  (1712)  in  N. 
Car  Rec.,  i,  884, 1886.  Bapponoes.^ Albany  conf. 
(1717)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  H&t.,  v,  490. 1855.  Bap- 
poaeM.— N.  Car.  council  (1727)  in  N.  Car.  Rec.,  ii, 
674,  1886.  Bapponeys.— Doc.  of  1709  in  Va.  State 
Papers,  i,  181.  1875.  Bappoai.— Burk.  Hist.  Vir- 
ginia, ra,  17,  1806.  Bapponie— N.  Car.  Council 
(1726)  In  N.  Car.  Bee.,  ii.  M3.  1886  (town).  Bap- 
pony.— N.  Car.  Council  (1727).  ibid.,  674,  Bapa.— 
Lawson  (1701),  Hist.  Car.,  89, 1860. 

Sapponet    A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. 
B«pp«n«t.— Taylor  in  Cal.  F&rmer,  Apr.  20, 1860. 

Baptnui  ( Saph  '-tu-u^-i) .  A  former  Chu- 
masban  village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  El  Conejo.— 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Baqneritera.    See  Segruareesere. 

Btracaohi.  A  Eudeve  pueblo  of  Sonora, 
Mexico,  with  31  inhabitants  in  1730; 
situated  near  the  present  Cucurpe.    The 
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comisaria  of  Saracachi  7  Dolores,  which 
contained  401  inhabitants  in  1900,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  the  former  pueblo. 
BaoftTftohi— Rivera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Hex.  Statee,  i,  613,  im.  Bantoatii.-Oroxco  y 
Berra,  Qeog.,  844, 1864. 

Saraouam.  One  of  the  tribes  enumer- 
ated by  Massanet  (Dictameh  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS.)  as  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
huila  to  the  Texas  country.  The  aflSnities 
of  the  tribe  are  uncertain. 

Saraiie.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Ck)6tanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Barapinagli.  A  tribe  or  division  living 
in  1608  on  Nanticoke  r.,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Maryland.  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  a  part  of  the  Nanticoke  tribe. 
Sarapinafh.— Slinoiis  in  Smith  (1029),  Va.,  l,  175, 
repr.  1819.  Boraphaiiigh.— Porchas,  Pilgrimes,  ly, 
1718, 1626. 

Sarasota.  Mentioned  by  Armistead 
(H.  R.  Doc.  247,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  14, 
1842)  as  a  Seminole  settlement  in  Florida 
in  1841;  pop.  30  or  40.  Doubtless  situ- 
ated at  or  near  the  site  of  the  present 
town  of  that  name  in  Manatee  co. 

Saratoga  ('the  place  where  ashes  or 
alkaline  substances  float  '—Hewitt) .  Ac- 
cording to  Macauley,  the  name  of  a  Mo- 
hawk band  (village  ?)  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson,  about 
Saratoga  and  Stillwater,  in  Saratoga  co., 
N.  Y. 

Oh-Mrra-kat.^Macauley.  N.  Y.,  n,  174. 1829.  8ara- 
toffu.— Bollan  (1748)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
8..  Yi,  185. 1800. 

Saratoga.  A  kind  of  trunk.  Bartlett 
(Diet,  of  Americanisms,  551,  1877)  says: 
"The  enormous  trunks  carried  by  fashion- 
able ladies  to  Saratoga  Springs  have  ob- 
tained for  them  the  specific  name  of 
*  Saratoga  trunks,*  or  Saratogas.^*  From 
the  place-name  Saratoga  (q.  v. ),  a  word  of 
Iroquois  origin.  Ano&er  term  from  this 
re^on  is  ^^ Saratoga  chips"— potatoes 
sliced  thin  and  fried  crisp  m  hot  fat — so- 
called  because  they  were  first  made  pop- 
ular in  the  Saratog^  hotels.       (a.  f.  c.  ) 

SaranahL  Apparently  the  name  of  two 
villages  in  n.  b.  Florida  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. One  marked  on  the  De  Bry  map 
of  1591  as  Sarrauahi  (river)  is  described 
by  Laudonnidre  in  1564  as  on  an  inlet  n. 
01  St  John  r.,  and  about  2  leagues  from 
the  French  Ft  Caroline  on  the  s.  bank 
of  the  river,  near  its  mouth.  This  prob- 
ably belonged  to  the  Saturiba  tribe.  The 
other,  probably  Calanay  of  the  De  Bry 
map,  is  described  by  Fontaneda,  about 
1575,  as  50  or  60  leagues  up  St  John  r.  and 
subject  to  Utina,  the  Timucua  chief.  Lau- 
donnidre  also  notes  **Calany"  as  subject 
to  Utina.  The  printed  synonym  forms 
for  both  are  interchangeable.  ( J.  m.  ) 
AsaTay.— Fontaneda  (co.  1575)  In  Ternaox- 
Compans,  Voy.,  xx,  85,  1841  (middle  St  John  r.; 
misprint  for  Zaiavay  in  same  passage  of  Smith 
trans.).  Oalanay.— De  Bry,  map  (1501).  in  Le 
Jioyne  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1867  (middle  St 


John  r. ;  identical?) .  OaUiiio.— Barcia,  Bnsayo,  48, 
1723  (identical?).  CalanV.— Laudonni^re  (1564) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,243, 18G9  (the  Gala- 
any  of  De  Bry  map,  and  noted  as  subject  to  Utina). 
Baranay.— Fontaneda  (ea.  J575)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  s.,  II.  264.  1875  (middle  St  John  r.). 
SarauahL—Laudonui^re  (1564)  quoted  by  Shipp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  519,  1881  (N.  of  St  John  r.). 
Saraorahi.— Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  French,  Hist 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  815, 1869  (N.  of  St  Johnr.;  misprint 
second  r  for  v) .  SaraTav  .~Fon  taneda  Memoir  ( co. 
1575),  Smith  trans.,  25, 1854  (mentioned  as  on  mid- 
dle St  John  and  subject  to  Utina,  chief  of  the  Ti- 
mucua). Sanaoahi.— De  Bry,  map  (1591),  in  Le 
Moyne  Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875  (river  short 
distance  N.  of  St  John  rj.  Berranay.— Laudon- 
ni^re  (1564)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  257, 
1869  (identical?).  Zarayay.— Fontaneda  Me- 
moir (m.  1575),  Smith  trana,  25, 1854. 

Sardlok.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat  64°  2(K.— 
Nansen,  Eskimo  Life,  166,  1894. 

Sarfalik  ('place  of  guillemots*).  An 
Ita  Eskimo  village  near  Smith  sd.,  n. 
Greenland. — Heilprin,  Peary  ReUef  Ex- 
pwi.,  104,  1893. 

Berwtdliaf.— stein  in  Petermanns  Mitt.,  196, 
1902.  Beremlk.— Kane,  Arot  Explor.,  n,  125, 
1856. 

Sargarria.  Mentioned  as  a  New  Mexico 
mission  in  1742. — Mendoza  et  al.  (1742-3) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
244,  1889. 

Sargentamka.  A  former  village  of  the 
Rumsen  division  of  the  Costanoan  family, 
21  m.  B.  of  Carmelo  r..  Gal.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  populous. 

Saxyanta  ruoM.  -Taylor  in  C^l.  Farmer.  Apr.  20. 
1860.  Bargentarukas.— Ibid.  Birkhintarnk.— Kroe- 
ber,  Cofltanoan  MS.,  Univ.  Gal.,  1902  (Sirkhinta, 
name  of  place  with  locative  ending  -to;  ruk, 
'houses,'  'village':  said  to  have  been  the  same 
as  Kakontaruk,  or  Kakonkaruk,  at  Pt  Sor,  s.  of 
Monterey). 

Sario.  A  rancheria,  probably  of  the 
Papago,  visited  by  Kinom  1694;  the  seat 
of  a  mission  from  about  1700  (Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  357,  1889).  Situated 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Altar,  in  n.  Sonora, 
Mexico. 

naeatra  Saiiora  de  lot  Dolores  dol  Baiio.— Oroxco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  847,  1864.  Oaopnanifoa.— Qoijaiio 
(1757)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a,  l,  62,  185fi. 
Biurio.— Kino  (1699),  ibid.. 294.  Saxie.— Box,  Ad- 
ventures, 270, 1869.  Sario.— Hardy,  Travels.  422, 
1829.  Sarique.— Keler  (17fi2)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  8.,  I,  26, 1856.  BarriL— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  1 
804,    1759.      Sta.    Gortmdis    Barlo.— Kino    (1705^ 


quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  601, 18  _. 

Sarkak.  A  Danish  Eskimo  village  on 
the  Waigat,  n.  Greenland. — Wyckoff  in 
Scribner^s  Mag.,  xxviii,  460,  1900. 

Sarkarmiat.  A  ruined  Angmagsalin^- 
miut  village  on  the  b.  coast  of  Greenland, 
lat  66°  19^.— Meddelelser  om  Gronland, 
XXVII,  map,  1902. 

Sarontao.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  CaL — Taylor  in  OaL 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Sarroohaa.  A  former  Winnebago  vil- 
lage  on  the  site  of  Taycheedah,  Fond  da 
Lac  CO.,  Wis. — Grignon  in  Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  288,  1867. 

Sarrope.  According  to  information  of 
a  former  Spanish  captive  among  the 
Calusa  (q.  v.)  in  Florida,  as  related  to 
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laadonni^re  in  1564,  a  great  lake  about 
2  or  3  days  journey  n.  e.  from  the  Calusa 
territory  and  situated  between  that  and 
C.  Cafiaveral.  It  had  an  inhabited  island 
whose  people  were  warlike  and  independ- 
ent and  traded  coonti  root  to  the  neigh- 
boring tribes.  This  body  of  water  was 
probably  Kissimmee  or,  possibly,  Okee- 
chobee lake.  (J.  M.) 
BuTope.— Laudonni^re  (1564)  in  Baaanier,  Hto- 
torie,  ia  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  n.  8.,  282,  1869. 
Bcmipe.  ~De  1'  Isle,  map,  1700  ( incorrectly  marked 
as  a  town  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida). 

Sarti  (from  the  Siksika  sa  arsi,  'not 
good ' ).  A  tribe  of  the  eastern  group  of 
Uie  northern  division  of  the  Athapascan 
family.  There  is  a  myth  or  tradition 
found  among  the  Tsattme,  according  to 
which  their  secession  from  the  tribe  is 
said  to  haye  been  the  sequel  of  a  blood 
fend.  According  to  this  story,  a  dog 
belonging  to  a  member  of  one  division 
was  kill^  by  a  young  man  of  the  other 
division,  who  was  slain  by  the  owner  and 
avenged  by  his  relatives.  The  ani- 
mosity engendered  between  the  two  fac- 
^na  became  so  rooted  and  yindictive 
that  the  weaker  party  migrated.  The 
explanation  the  Sarsi  themselves  give  is 
one  common  in  the  Plains  region.  The 
people  were  crossing  a  lake  when  the 
nand  of  a  boy  became  attached  to  a  horn 
protruding  from  the  ice.  When  the  horn 
was  struck  the  ice  broke.  Those  who 
I  had  not  reached  the  neighborhood  re- 
mained in  the  k.  as  the  Tsattine,  those 
who  had  already  passed  went  on  to  the 
8.  and  became  the  Sarsi,  and  those  near 
by  were  engulfed  in  the  lake  and  became 
mythical  water  beings.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  19th  century  the  Sarsi  numbered 
120  warriors,  in  35  tents  ( Mackenzie,  Voy., 
I,  Ixz,  1801).  Their  hunting  grounds 
were  on  the  upper  Saskatchewan,  toward 
the  Rocky  mts.  Umfreyille,  m  1790 
(Maine  Hist  Soc.  CoU.,  vi,  270,  1859), 
spoke  of  them  as  one  of  the  leading  tribes 
trading  with  the  H udson*  s  Bay  Ck).  Mac- 
kenzie found  them  on  the  n.  branch  of 
Saskatchewan  r.,  few  in  number  and  ap- 

Sntnng  to  have  come  from  the  N.  W. 
e  identified  them  with  the  Sekani. 
Richardson  (  Arct.  Exped.,  u,  6, 1851)  said 
'  they  lived  near  the  Rocky  mts.,  between 
the  sources  of  Athabasca  and  Saskatche- 
wan rs.  Their  customs  have  been  greatly 
modified  by  their  long  residence  among 
the  Siksika,  but  their  language  remains 
fairly  constant  Gallatin  said  that  the 
TsaUine  and  Sarsi  together  numbered 
150  hunters.  Wilson,  in  1888,  found 
two  bands,  the  Blood  Sarsi  and  the  real 
SarsL  In  1897  two  divisions  wero  re- 
ported, one  at  Ft  Galgiu7,  on  Bow  r., 
kt  51^,  and  the  other  near  Battleford. 
In  1909  there  were  197  engaged  in  farm- 
ing, stock-raising,  and  woodcutting  on  the 
reserve  at  Calgary,  Alberta,  mingling  little 


with  other  Indians  except  on  occasions 
of  ceremony.  Rev.  E.  F,  Wilson,  who 
visited  them  in  1888,  describes  them  as  in- 
ferior in  mental  capacity  to  the  Siksika, 
not  so  fine  and  tall  a  race,  and  less  com- 
municative, having  no  liking  for  white 
people. 

Their  dress  consists  of  the  breech- 
clout,  blanket,  l^^ings,  beaded  mocca- 
sins, aud  a  gray,  wmte,  or  colored  blanket 
thrown  loosely  over  one  or  both  shoulders. 
Both  men  and  women  paint  the  upper  part 
of  their  faces  with  ocher  or  vermilion. 
They  wear  brooches  and  earrings  of  steel, 
and  bracelets  and  necklaces  of  beads, 
bones,  claws,  teeth,  and  brass  wire,  ana 
finger-rings  of  coiled  brass  wire.  They 
live  in  conical  tipis  in  summer,  and  in 
low  log  hutSj  plastered  with  mud,  in 
winter.  Their  chief  handicrafts  are  the 
preparation  of  skins,  of  which  they  make 
their  clothing  and  saddles  for  their  numer- 
ous ponies,  and  the  making  of  bows  of 
cherry  wood  and  arrows  of  willow,  which 
are  winged  with  feathera  and  pointed  with 
sharp  filed  pieces  of  scrap-iron,  the  shaft 
havinff  four  shallow  grooves  down  its 
entirolength.  Some  of  the  men  have  from 
two  to  four  wives,  whom  they  can  divorce 
at  pleasure,  restoring  the  presents  re- 
ceived with  the  wife,  or  their  equivalent 
Girls  are  often  betrothed  at  10  years  of  age 
and  married  at  14.  After  betrothal  they 
must  look  no  man  in  the  face.  A  man 
must  not  meet  his  mother-in-law,  and  if  he 
accidentally  touch  her  he  must  give  her  a 
present  The  Sarsi  have  little  knowl- 
edge of  medicinal  roots  and  herbs;  most 
of  their  physicians  are  women.  As 
among  many  other  Indian  tribes,  a  doctor 
when  called  in  heats  a  stone  in  the  fire, 
touches  it  with  his  finger,  and  with  the 
same  finger  presses  various  parts  of  the 
patient's  boay  in  order  to  divine  the 
seat  and  character  of  the  malady.  He 
then  sucks  the  affected  place,  pretend- 
ing to  draw  out  the  disease  and  spit 
it  from  his  mouth,  the  performance 
being  accompanied  with  the  beating 
of  a  drum  and  the  shaking  of  a  rattle. 
The  Sarsi  know  how  to  cauterize  effica- 
ciously with  burning  touchwood,  and  they 
use  the  vapor  bath,  building  a  low  bower 
of  bent  ^reen  saplings  covered  with  blan- 
kets, within  which  red-hot  stones  are 
placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  over 
these  the  patient  pours  water  that  is 
handed  him  from  outside.  When  thor- 
oughly steamed  he  rushes  out  and 
plunges  into  cold  water,  sometimes  with 
mtal  result  The  dead  are  wound  in 
tent  cloths  and  blankets  and  deposited  on 
scaffolds  in  a  burial  ground.  A  warrior's 
pjony  isshot,  and  blankets,  clothing,  uten- 
sils, and  food  are  left  beside  the  corpse. 
The  bodies  of  distinguished  warriors 
or  chiefs  are  placed  in  tipis  (4th  Rep. 
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N.  W.  Tribes  Canada,  242-255,  1889). 
The  language  of  the  Sarai  is  uncoirupted, 
notwithstanding  association  with  the 
Siksika.  (j.  o.  d.    p.  e.  g.) 

Bongeet.— Ghappell,  Hadaon's  Bay.  166,1817  (poe- 
sibly  a  misprint) .  Oaston  dat  Praixias.— Petftot, 
Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  862, 1891.  Oiroee.— 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  i,  170, 1824.  Oiri^— 
Gairdner  (1885)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  267, 
1841.  ZsaiKbaAad^-CurtiB,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  UO, 
1909  (*  bad  robes' :  Crow  name).  Luroeot.— Can. 
Ind.  Rep.  1872, 68, 1873  (misprint).  MauvaitMondd, 
dM  Piedi-lloirt.  — Petitot,  op.  cit.  Ba  aro«i.  ^Petitot 
in  Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  652,  1888  ('not  good': 
Siksika  name).  Ba-aroix.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac 
des  Esclaves,  862, 1891.  Baroaet.— Tanner,  Narr., 
298,1830.  BaroeM.— Ibid.,  890.  BaroU.— Maximil- 
ian, Trav.,  242, 1843.  Baroiz.— Petitot,  Autour  du 
lac  des  Esclaves,  862, 1891.  Barseat.— Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  Ixx,  1801.  8aP8<wL— Petitot  In  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  652, 1888  (Cree  name).  Band.— Wilson 
in  4th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  11, 1888.  BasMa.^ 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  i,  170. 1824.  BauU.— 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  242, 1848.  Baaroies.— Ind.  Aflf. 
Rep.,  478,  1838.  Biroia.— Robinson,  Great  Fur 
Land,  188,  1879.  Borti.— Richardson,  Jour.,  ii,  6, 
1851.  Botftmi,— Wilson  in  4th  Rep.  N.  W.  Trib^ 
Cnn.,11, 1888  (own  name).  Bvroaa.— Smet,  Ore- 
gon Miss.,  827,  1847.  Bnrd.— Richardson,  Jour., 
II,  6,  1851.  Buroia.— Smet,  Miss,  de  I'Oreg.,  252, 
1848.  Burtis.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Oregon,  li,  842, 
l&H.  Busaaa.— Umfreville  (1790)  in  Maine  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  yi,  270,  1859.  Boaaakooa.— Henry, 
Blackfoot  MS.  vocab.,  1808  (Siksika  name).  Bos- 
sai.~ Armstrong,  Oregon,  114,  1857.  Bnasi.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Pbilol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66,  1856. 
Bwaaa.— Chappell,  Hudson's  Bay,  166,  1817. 
Taa'kS.— Chamberlain  in  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  8, 1892  (Kutenai  name).  Ta8- 
Ottioia.— Petitot,  Autourdu  lac  des  Esclaves,  862, 

1891  ('people  among  the  beavers').  TaQ'<i5a.— 
Chamberlain  in  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  Brit 
A.  A.  S.,  8,  1892  (Kutenai  name).  TTssinnawu^ 
Eninnawug.— Tanner,  Narr..  816,  1880  ('stone 
mountain  men':  Ottawa  name). 

Saiabfto.  A  rancheria  of  the  Marico|)a 
on  Gila   r.,   Ariz.,    in   1744. — Sedelmair 

il744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
lex.,  366, 1889. 

Baitbaithi  (Sdsdbdithij  Mooking  up,'  or 
*  looking  around,*  i.  e.  *  watchers').  A 
band  ofthe  Arapaho,  q.  v. 

Sasohntkeime  (*peopIe  of  the  black 
bear*) .  A  tribe  of  the  Sekani  who  hunt 
on  the  w.  declivity  of  the  Rockv  mts., 
about  lat.  56"  and  northward,  and.  before 

1892  traded  at  Ft  Connolly,  Brit  Col. 
Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  200b, 
1889)  Btated  that  they  had  recently  re- 
turned to  the  headwaters  of  Black  r.  after 
having  abandoned  the  region  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  In  1890  Morice  gave  their 
habitat  as  Thutage  lake  and  northward, 
w.  of  the  Rocky  mts. 

Al-ta'-tin  of  Baar  Laka.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Qeol 
Surv.  Can.,  1887-8.  200b,  1889.  Baar  Laka  Indiana.— 
Ibid.  Bas-ohu-tq6ia.— Morice,  inHn,  1890.  Bas- 
ohdt-'qanna.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  1892-98, 
29, 1896.  Bat-a-loo'-na.  -Dawson,  op.  cit.  (so  called 
by  the  Titshotina). 

Saikatohewan  Astiniboin.  An  Assini- 
boin  band  of  60  lodges  that  dwelt  in  1808 
about  Eagle  hills  and  s.  Saskatchewan  r., 
Assiniboia. — Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  ii, 
623,  1897. 

Saskatoon.  A  name  in  use  in  the  Cana- 
dian N.  W.  for  the  service  berry  (Amelan- 
ckier  canadensis):  probably  a  corruption 


of  misdskwatomin,  which  is  the  name  ap- 
plied to  the  fruit  in  the  Cree  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifying '  fruit  of  misdskwaif 
the  tree  of  mucn  wood,'  from  mis  *much', 
and  dshvat  'wood*.  Saskatoon  occurs 
also  as  a  place-name  in  the  above-named 
region.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Sasiaba.  A  minor  Chippewa  chief  of 
the  Crane  gens,  who  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  a  member  of  Tecumseh*s  forces  at 
the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Canada,  Oct  6, 
1813,  in  which  his  brother,  to  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  greatlv  attached,  was 
killed  while  fighting  by  bis  side.  This 
incident  embittered  Sassaba  against  the 
Americans  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  When  Lewis  Cass  visited  Sault  Ste 
Marie,  Mich.,  in  1820,  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  with  the  Chippewa  for  purchasing 
a  small  tract  of  land,  Sassaba,  who  was 
one  of  the  chiefs  assembled  on  this  occa- 
sion^  not  only  manifested  his  bitter  ani- 
mositv  toward  the  United  States  author- 
ities, but  disp1a)^ed  his  eccentric  charac- 
ter as  well.  During  the  council  he  hoisted 
the  British  flag  over  his  tent,  which  wafi 
torn  down  by  Gen.  Cass  in  person.  On 
this  occasion  he  was  thus  dressed:  "  Be- 
frinning  at  the  top  an  ei^le*s  feather, 
bear's  grease,  vermilion  and  indigo,  a  red 
British  military  coat  with  two  enormous 
epaulets,  a  large  British  silver  medal, 
breech-clout,  leg^ins,  and  moccasins." 
He  arose  in  council  and  remarked  grufiJv 
that  the  Chippewa  did  not  wish  to  sell 
their  land;  and  refusing  the  pipe,  kicked 
over  the  presents  that  tiad  been  placed 
before  him,  and  rushed  from  the  tent 
under  its  side.  He  refused  to  sign  the 
treaty  (Wis.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  414-15. 
1868).  On  Sept  25,  1822,  Sassaba  and 
his  wife  and  child  were  drowned  at 
Sault  Ste  Marie.  He  had  been  drinking 
heavily  at  Point  aux  Pins,  6  m.  above  the 
rapids,  and  was  intoxicated  during  the 
tnp.  According  to  Schoolcraft  (Pers. 
Mem.,  119,  1851)  he  would  often  walk 
through  the  village  where  he  resided, 
divested  of  every  particle  of  clothing  ex- 
cept a  large  gray  wolfs  skin,  which  be 
had  drawn  over  his  body  in  such  manner 
as  to  let  the  tail  dangle  behind.  From 
this  habit  the  name  Myeenj^n  ('wolf') 
was  sometimes  applied  to  him.  He  was 
also  known  as  The  Count  (c.  t.  ) 

Sasiaoiis  (perhaps  the  e9uivalent  of 
Massachuset  SasscLkum^  *he  is  wild*  (un- 
tamed), 'fierce.'— Gerard).  The  noted 
and  last  chief  of  the  Pequot  tribe  while 
yet  in  their  integrity;  bom  near  Groton, 
Conn.,  about  1660,  killed  by  the  Mohawk 
in  New  York,  June  1637.  He  was  the  eon 
and  successor  of  Wopigwooit,  the  filrst 
chief  of  the  tribe  with  whom  the  whites 
had  come  in  contact,  who  was  killed  by 
the  Dutch,  about  1632,  at  or  near  the 
site  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  then  the  princi- 
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pal  F^uot  settlement  Soon  after  as- 
sumiDg  the  chiefship,  in  Oct  1634  Saa- 
sacos  sent  an  emisaaxy  to  the  governor  of 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony  to  ask  for 
a  treaty  of  friendship,  offering  as  an  in- 
dacement  to  surrenderidl  the  rights  of  the 
Pequot  to  the  lands  they  had  conquered, 
jwovided  the  colonists  would  settle  a 
plantation  among  his  people,  an  offer 
which  he  must  have  known  he  could  not 
carry  out,  and  perhaps  had  no  intention 
of  trying  to  fulnll,  as  he  nourished  hitter 
^mity  toward  t^e  whites.  This  pro- 
posal had  the  effect  of  turning  against 
Dim  Uncas,  the  Mohegan  chief,  who  was 
related  to  him  hy  bom  blood  and  mar- 
riage. The  domain  of  the  Pequot  during 
Sassacus's  chiefship  extended  from  Nar- 
ragansett  bay  to  Hudson  r.,  including 
the  larger  part  of  Lonff  id.,  and  it  is  said 
that  at  the  height  of  his  prosperity  no 
fewer  than  26  sachems  were  subordinate 
to  him.  Because  of  his  depredations, 
especially  on  the  neighboring  tribes,  the 
colonists  decided  in  1636  to  make  war  on 
the  Pequot  The  name  of  Sassacus  had 
inspired  such  terror  among  the  surround- 
ing tribes  that  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
whites  could  not  believe  the  latter  would 
dare  to  make  a  direct  attack  on  the 
stronghold  of  this  wilv  chief.  The  war 
was  soon  ended,  ana  Saasa^ms,  having 
suffered  defeat  and  the  loss  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  people,  fled  with  20  or  30  of  his 
warriors  to  the  Mohawk  country.  Even 
here  he  found  no  safety,  for  before  the 
close  of  1637  his  scalp  and  those  of  his 
brother  and  five  other  Pequot  chiefs  were 
sent  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts  by 
the  Mohawk.  As  Sassacus  had  carried 
with  him  in  his  flight  a  large  quantity  of 
wampum,  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
Mohawk  to  possess  this  treasure  may 
have  led  to  the  death  of  himself  and  his 
followers.  Sassacus  was  spoken  of  by 
the  commissioners  in  1647  as  *'  the  ma- 
lignant, furious  Piquot,''  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  De  Forest  styles  him  ''a 
renowned  warrior  and  a  noble  and 
high-spirited  man."  Consult  De  Forest, 
Inds.  Conn.,  1852;  Stone,  Uncas  and 
Ifiantonomoh,  1842;  Coll.  Mass.  Hist 
Soc,  1st  s.,  iz,  1804;  Drake,  Inds. 
N.  A.,  1880.  (c.  T.) 

Sattaretai.    See  Adario. 

Sattean.  A  linguistic  feunily  established 
by  Powell  (7th  Eep.  B.  A.  E.,  106, 1891) 
to  include  a  single  tribe,  known  as  Shasta, 
formerly  occupying  a  part  of  the  drain- 
age area  of  Klamath  and  Sacramento  rs., 
N.  California.  The  name  is  based  on  the 
form  Saste,  given  the  tribe  by  Hale  (U.S. 
Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  218, 1846).  QeeShasta, 
ShaMan  Pamily. 

Bosthnt  ('black-bear  bathing  place'). 
A  Tatshiaatin  village  on  Connolly  lake, 
Brit  CoL 


BM-tliftt~Morice.  Noted  on  W.  D4n4s,  27,  1698, 
84tf  Mtitat—Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  z. 
109, 1898. 

Safuagel.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Santa  Cruz  id.,  Cal. 
SasafueL— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  459.  1S74. 
8aniiiffel.~TayIor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24.  1868. 
8wa-hoL— Henshaw,  Baenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.,  E.,  1884. 

8atank.    See  Sdangya, 

Satanta  (properiy  tktrt'av/l^-U^  'White 
Bear').  A  noted  Kiowa  chief,  bom 
about  1830;  died  by  suicide  in  prison, 
Oct.  11, 1878.  For  about  15  years  oefore 
his  death  he  was  recognizea  as  second 
chief  in  his  tribe^  the  first  rank  being  ac- 
corded to  his  senior,  Setangya,  or  Satank, 
and  later  to  Lone  Wolf,  although  probably 
neither  of  these  equaled  him  m  force  and 
ability.  His  eloquence  in  council  gained 
for  him  the  title  of  "Orator  of  the  PEuns," 
while  his  manly  boldness  and  directness 
and  his  keen  humor  made  him  a  favorite 
with  army  officers  and  commissioners  in 
spite  of  his  known  hostility  to  the  white 
man's  laws  and  civilization.  He  was  one 
of  the  signersof  the  Medicine  Lodge  treaty 
of  1867,  by  which  his  tribe  agreed  to  go 
on  a  reservation,  his  being  the  second 
Kiowa  name  attached  to  the  document. 
The  tribe,  however,  delayed  coming  in 
until  compelled  by  Custer,  who  seized 
Satanta  and  Lone  Wolf  as  hostages  for 
the  fulfihnent  of  the  conditions.  For 
boastfully  avowing  his  part  in  a  murder- 
ous raid  into  Texas  in  1871,  he,  with 
Setangya  and  Big  Tree,  was  arrested  and 
held  for  trial  in  Texas.  Setangya  was 
killed  while  resisting  the  guard.  The 
other  two  were  tried  and  sentenced  to 
life  imprisonment  in  the  Texas  State 
penitentiary.  Two  years  later  they  were 
released,  conditional  upon  the  good  be- 
havior of  their  people,  but  in  the  fall  of 
1874,  the  Kiowa  having  again  gone  on 
the  warpath,  Satanta  was  rearrested  and 
taken  back  to  the  penitentiary  where  he 
finally  committed  suicide  by  throwing 
himself  from  an  upper  story  of  the  hos- 
pital. 

In  appearance  Satanta  was  a  typical 
Plains  warrior,  of  fine  physique,  erect 
bearing,  and  piercing  glance.  One  who 
saw  him  in  prison  in  1873  describes  him 
as  **a  tall,  finely  formed  man,  princely 
in  carriage,  on  whom  even  the  pri^n 
garb  seemed  elegant,**  and  meeting  his 
visitor  **  with  as  much  dignity  and  grace 
as  though  he  were  a  monarch  receiving  a 
foreign  ambafisador."  His  memory  is 
cherished  by  the  Kiowa  as  that  of  one  of 
their  greatest  men.  See  Mooney,  Calen- 
dar History  of  the  Kiowa  InSs.,  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898.  (j.  m.) 

Satapo  (probably  Creek:  sdta  *  persim- 
mon,' api  *tree').  A  town,  possibly  of 
the  Upper  Creeks,  mentioned  by  .Tuan 
de  la  Vandera  in  1567  (Smith,  Colec 
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Doc.  Fla.,  I,  18, 1857) ;  apparently  on  the 
N.  border  of  the  Creek  country. 

Satayomi.  A  former  villaj^  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solanb  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Satchin  ('red  rock').  An  Apache  clan 
or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Ohar^ein^— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (-  •countiywlth  red  rocks'). 
Bfttohin.— Boarke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  111, 
1890. 

Satohotuffottine  ('people  of  the  lake  of 
bears  of  the  plains').  A  part  of  the 
Kawchodinne  living  immediately  n.  of 
Great  Bear  lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada. 
8ft-toh6-ffottia^.— Petitot  In  Bui.  8oc.  de  06og. 
Paris,  chart,  1875  ('people  of  bear  lake*).  8a- 
toh6  t'Q  fottin^— Petitot,  Diet.  Dto^DindJi^,  xx, 
1»76. 

Sateohi.  A  former  rancheria  of  the  Jo va, 
containing  also  some  Tarahnmare,  sit- 
nated  in  s.  Sonora,  on  the  headwaters  of 
the  Rio  Yaqui,  about  30  m.  w.  sw.  from 
Bacad^achi,  of  which  it  was  a  visita  in 
1762.  It  was  abandoned  between  1764 
and  1800  on  account  of  Apache  depreda- 
tions. See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  III,  56,  1890;  iv,  511,  1892;  also, 
Rudo  Ensayo  {ca,  1763),  Guiteras  trans., 
217,  1894. 

Stthlrekhtun  (Sa^^-riq-tUn,  'village  on 
the  dark  side  of  a  canyon  where  the 
sun  never  shines').  A  former  village  of 
the  Minhikhwutmetonne  on  Coquille  r., 
Oreg.-— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  232,  1890. 

Stfcicoy.  A  Chumashan  village,  con- 
taining about  20  Indians  in  1863,  on  the 
lower  part  of  Santa  Paula  r.,  Ventura  co., 
Cal.,  aoont  8  m.  from  the  sea. 
Ba-ak-ti'-ka-i.— Henshaw.  Buenaventura  MS. 
yocab..  B.  A.  £.,  1884.  Batiooy.— Taylor  In  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  24, 1863. 

Satqnin.  An  A  bnaki  village  on  the  coast 
of  Maine,  s.  w.  of  Kennebec  r.,  in  1614. — 
Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  3d 
8.,  Ill,  22,  1833. 

Satik  (Sdtsq).  A  Bellacoola  town  on 
Dean  inlet,  Brit.  Col.;  one  of  the  five 
still  inhabited.  See  KinisquU. 
BaUkomilh.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  122B,  1884  (=>*  people  of  Satsk').  Bitaq.— 
BooB  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  li,  49, 1900. 

Battop.  A  Salish  division  on  Satsop  r., 
emptying  into  Chehalis  r.,  Wash.  Usu- 
ally clawed  under  the  collective  term 
Lower  Chehalis. 

Saohap. -Wilkes,  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  v.  132, 1845. 
Batcap.  —  Ro88  in  Ind.  A^.  Rep.,  18,  1870.  Bat- 
ohap.  — vS wan .  N.  W.  Coant,  809, 1857.  Bat-sa-pi«h.  — 
Eells,  letter  of  Feb.  1886.  BatMp.— Ford  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1857.  311,  1858. 

Satnoket  (abbrev.  of  SdkUiihU,  <at  the 
mouth  of  tidal  river* ).  A  village,  prob- 
ably of  the  Nausetj  near  Brewster^  Barn- 
stable CO.,  Mass.,  m  1687.  Gookm  says 
it  was  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 
Bahquatuoket— Rawson  and  Daniorth  (1696)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  ».,  X.  133.  1809. 
Baqoatuoket.— Treat  (1687),  ibid..  4th  s.,  v,  186, 
1861.  Saqnatuokett— Hincklev  (1685),  ibid.,  183. 
8atuok»t— Freeman  (1685),  ibid.,  132.  Batukrt.— 
Ibid.,  ni,  97,  note,  1856.    8aafhtaffhtott->Deniier 


(1620),   Ibid.,  Ill,  97,  1856   (ml«prlnt). 

taoket..-Freeman.  ibid.,  1st  s.,  viii,  151,  1802. 
Bawkattukett— Oookin  (1674),  ibid.,  i,  148, 1806. 

Batnit    A  villi«e,  probably  of  the  Nau- 
set,  existing  in  1674  on  Cotuit  r.,  near 
Mashpee,  &imstable  co.,  Mass. 
Baaotoit.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU.,  1st  8.,  1, 197,  note. 
1806.    Batnit— Bourne  (1674),  ibid. 

Batamao.  A  former  rancheria  connected 
with  Dolores  mission,  San  Francisco,  C^l. 
Batomao.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  186L 
Batoraamo.— Ibid. 

Batariba.  A  Timucuan  tribe  in  Florida, 
occupying,  about  1565,  the  territory  on 
both  sides  of  lower  St  John  r.,  with  the 
adjacent  coast  territory,  northward  to 
Satilla  r.,  Ga.,  including  Cumberland 

g^'acatacuru)  id.,  be}rond  which  was 
uale  (Yamasee)  territory.  The  state- 
ment quoted  in  Brinton  (Fla.  Penin., 
120,  1859)  making  St.  Helena,  S.  Car., 
their  northern  boundary,  is  incorrect. 
They  were  at  war  with  the  Timucoa, 
their  nearest  neighbors  higher  up  on 
the  river,  and  afterward  with  the 
Spaniards,  but  welcomed  and  aided  the 
French  during  the  short  stay  of  the  latter. 
Their  chief  was  said  to  rule  30  subchiefs, 
each  perhaps  representing  a  different  vil- 
lase.  The  name  may  have  been  prop- 
erly that  of  the  head  chief  rather  than  of 
the  tribe,  the  two  being  frequently  con- 
fused by  the  early  explorers.  It  does  not 
occur  in  Pareja's  list  of  Timucuan  dia- 
lects in  1612,  the  tribe  being  probably 
noted  under  one  of  the  unidentified 
names  in  the  list,  viz,  Itafi,  Tucururu,  or 
Mocama,  the  last  two  being  specially  des- 
ignated as  located  on  the  coast  All  the 
Indians  of  this  region  were  Christianized 
by  Franciscan  missionaries  before  the  end 
of  the  16th  century.  See  Po/tca,  Timucnoj 
Timucuan  Family,  {^•^') 

Batirona.— Anon,  autbofof  Reprinse  (ca.  1668)  in 
Temaux-Compans, Voy.,  xx.  824, 1841.  BatorlTa.— 
Fontaneda  (ca.  1675)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
2d  8.,  II,  264, 1875.  Batouiona.— B.  Smith,  note  to 
Fontaneda  Mem.,  46.  1854  (misprint n  for  u).  8a- 
tonriona.— Laudonnidre  (1565)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll  La.,  815, 1869.  Batoiiba^Barcia,  Ensayo,  100, 
1728  (ordinary  Spanish  form ) .  Batoriora.  ^Biuck- 
enrioge,  Views  of  La.,  84, 1815  (misprint  second  r 
foru).  BotoriTa.— Fontaneda  (ca.  lo75)  as  qaoted 
by  Temaux-Compans.  Voy.,  xx,  84, 1841;  also  as 
quoted  in  B.  SmJth  trans..  24, 1854.  Botoriba.— 
Brinton,  Fla.  Penin.,  120, 1859. 

Batama  Island  Indians.  The  local  name 
for  a  small  body  of  Sanetch  on  Satama 
id.,  off  the  8.  E.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 
Pop.  5  in  1892,  the  last  time  the  name  is 
officially  noted. 

Satwiwa  (Sairtvi^-wa),  A  Chumashan 
village  formerly  in  the  interior  of  Ven- 
tura CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  place  called  Raacho 
Alazuna. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Baaoha.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal. 

Baaohu.— Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  459, 1874.  Bmn 
oho.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Saacita.  A  Papago  village  ins.  Arizona, 
with  250  inhabitants  in  1863. 
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Apache  Country,  291,  1809 
Sen  Saida.— Po8ton  in  Ind. 


8aa  Laid*.— Browne, 
(misquoting  Poston). 
Aff.  Rep.  1863.  385. 1864, 

SaneoiL  A  former  villaee,  presumably 
CoetaDoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, 8an  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sangahatohi  (satwa  'gourd',  haichi 
*  creek  * ) .  A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on 
an  B.  branch  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  10  m.  be- 
low Eufaula,  Ala.,  prolmbly  in  Talladega 
or  Clay  co. 

Sanca Bitohi— Gatschet. Creek  Uigt.  Leg.,  i,  143, 
1884.  Sogahatehea.— Swan  (1791)  In  Schoolcialt, 
Ind.  Tribes.  T,  262, 1855.  BangahatehM.-^^ampbell 
(1886)  In  H.  R.  Doc.  274, 25th  Cong.,  2d  «efi8.,  20, 
1838.  Bou-ffo-hat-cha.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch, 
49,  1848.  Bowgaliateha.— H.  R.  Doc.  274,  25th 
Cong..  2d  sen.,  152, 1888.  Bow  ga  hatch  oha.— Par- 
sons (1833)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  678, 

Saugiecta.  •  A  tribe  named  by  Le  Sueur 
in  1700  as  about  the  L.  Supenor  region; 
poeeiblv  the  Sauk,  but  thought  by  Shea 
to  be  the  Saulteurs,  i.  e.,  the  Chippewa. 
Saaciestaa.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  as  quoted  by  Shea, 
Early  Voy.,  92.  1861.  Sangiestaa.— Le  Sueur  as 
quoted  by  Neill.  Minn.,  154, 1858. 

Sangut  ('small  outlet'— Hewitt).  A 
former  village  near  Lynn,  Essex  co.,  Mass. 
It  seems  to  have  beloneed  to  the  Massa- 
chuset,  but  may  have  oeen  Pennacook. 
The  chief  of  Saugus  ruled  also  the  Indi- 
ans at  Marblehead. 

Oawgust  — Jo»«elyn  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CJoll,, 
3d 8..  III.  822, 1888.  8agiis.~Humfrey (1680),  ibid., 
4th  8..  vr,  10.  1863.  Sagast— Peter  (1689),  ibid., 
VII,  202,  1866.  Baagut-Josselyn  (1675),  Ibid.,  8d 
s..  in.  822. 1838.  Baugns.— Prince  (1631),  ibid.,  2d 
s.,  VII.  ai,  1818.  8aiigast.~William8  (ea.  1688), 
ibid.,  4th s.,  vi.  252, 18&  Bawgus.— Prince  (1681). 
ibid.,  ad  8.,  vii.  38, 1818. 

Bank  ( Osd^kitp&g,  *  people  of  the  outlet,' 
or,  poflsibly,  'people  of  tne  yellow  earth  ' 
in  contradistinction  from  the  Muskwaki- 
wuk,  'Red  Earth  People',  a  name  of  the 
Foxes) .  One  of  a  number  of  Algonquian 
tribes  whose  earliest  known  habitat  was 
embraced  within  the  eastern  peninsula  of 
Michigan,  the  other  tribes  being  the  Pot- 
awatomi,  the  "Nation  of  the  Fork,"  and 
probably  the  famous  Mascoutens  and  the 
Foxes.  The  present  name  of  Saginaw 
bay  (Sdginafwe\  signifying  'the  country 
or  place  of  the  Sauk*)  is  apparently  de- 
rived from  the  ethnic  appellative  Sauk. 
There  is  presumptive  evidence  that  the 
Sauk,  with  the  tribes  mentioned  above, 
were  first  known  to  Europeans  under 
the  general  ethnic  term  "Gens  de  Feu" 
or  that  of  "Asistagueronon,"  the  latter 
being  the  Huron  translation  of  the  spe- 
cific name  Potawatomi,  both  the  terms 
in  question  being  first  recorded  by  Cham- 
plain  and  Sagard.  In  1616  Champlain, 
while  in  what  is  now  Ontario,  learned 
from  the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  Nation, 
that  their  kindred,  the  Neutral  Nation, 
aided  the  Ottawa  (Cheueux  releuez)  in 
waginff  war  against  the  Gens  de  Feu,  1.  e. 
'Peopfe  of  the  lire,'  and  that  the  Ottawa 
carried  on  a  warfare  against  "another  na- 
tion of  savages  who  were  called  Asista- 


gueronon, which  is  to  say,  *  People  of  the 
Placeof  the  Fire,' "  who  were  distant  from 
the  Ottawa  10  days'  journey;  and  lastly, 
in  more  fullv  describing  the  country, 
manners,  ana  customs  of  the  Ottawa,  he 
added,  "In  the  first  place,  they  wace  war 
against  another  nation  of  savages  wno  are 
called  Asistagueronon,  which  is  to  say, 
'  people  of  the  fire 'distant  from  them  10 
days'  joumejr."  He  supplemented  this 
statement  with  the  remark  that  "they 
pressed  me  strongly  to  assist  them  against 
their  enemies,  who  are  on  the  shore  of  the 
Mer  Douce  [Lake  Huron],  distant  200 
leases."  Sagard,  who  was  in  Canada 
during  the  years  1623-26,  wrote  in  his 
Histoire  du  Canada  (i,  194,  ed.  1866), 
that  the  sedentary  and  the  migratory 
Ottawa  together  waged  war  against  the 
Asistagueronon,  who  were  9  or  10  days' 
journey  by  canoe  from  the  Ottawa,  a 
distance  which  he  estimated  at  "about 
200  leagues  and  more  of  travel." 

Before  the  Sauk  beaune  known  as  an 
independent  tribe,  it  is  evident  that  they 
formed  a  part  of  this  ^roup  of  important 
Algoncmian  communities,  which  was 
called  hy  the  Hurons  and  cognate  peo- 
ples "Asistagueronon,"  and  by  the 
French,  "Nation  or  People  of  the  Fire," 
a  translation  of  the  former  appella- 
tive. In  order  therefore  to  understand 
clearlv  the  ethnic  relations  of  the  Sauk, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  earliest 
known  facts  relating  to  this  interesting 
group  of  tribes.  So  far  as  known,  the 
Sauk  were  first  mentioned  independently 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  (36,  ed. 
1858)  under  the  geueric  Huron  name 
Hvattoehronon,  i.e.*  people  of  the  sim- 
set,'  or  briefiy, '  westerners.'  They  were 
here  mentioned  among  a  number  of 
other  tribes  along  with  tne  Foxes  (Sken- 
chiohronon),  the  Potawatomi  ( Attistaeh- 
ronon),  the  Kickapoo  (Ontarahronon, 
'lake  people'),  the  Mascoutens  (Ohero- 
kouaehronon,  'people  of  the  place  of 
grass'),  the  Winnebago  ( Aoueatsiouaenh- 
ronon,  'saline  orbrackisn  water  people'), 
and  the  Crane  band  of  the  Miami  ^Atto- 
chingochronon).  The  following  citations 
from  the  Jesuit  Relations  em  wxiy  some 
of  the  evidence  that  the  Sauk,  the  Pota- 
watomi (q.  v.),  and  the  Nation  of  the 
Fork,  were  generally  comprised  in  the 
Huron  ethnic  appellative  Asistaguero- 
non, i.  e.  'People  of  the  Place  of  Fire,' 
which  is  the  literal  si^ification  of  the 
tribal  name  Potawatomi. 

Father  Allouez,  the  first  person  to  de- 
scribe the  Sauk,  wrote  in  1667  that  they 
were  more  savage  than  all  the  other 
peoples  he  had  met;  that  they  were  a 
populous  tribe,  although  they  had  no 
fixed  dwelling  place,  being  wanderers 
and  vagabonds  in  the  forests.  He  was 
told  that  if  they  or  the  Foxes  found  a 
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person  in  an  isolated  place  they  would 
kill  him,  especially  if  he  were  a  French- 
man, for  they  could  not  endure  the  skht 
of  the  whiskers  of  the  European.  Yet, 
two  years  later  he  reported  that  the  first 
place  in  which  he  began  to  give  religious 
instruction  was  in  a  village  of  the  **0u- 
saki,"  situated  at  the  I^Pere  Rapids, 
Wis.,  wherein  he  found  several  tribes  in 
winter  quarters,  namely,  the  **Ousaki, 
the  Pouteouatami,  the  Outagami  [Foxes], 
and  the  Ovenibigoutz  [Winnebago]— 
about  600  souls.''  Allouez  adds  that  a 
league  and  a  half  away  there  was  another 
vil&ge  of  about  150  persons;  that  at  4 
leagues  farther  away  there  was  another 
of  about  100  persons;  that  at  8  leagues 
away  there  was  another  of  about  300 
persons,  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay;  that  at  25  leagues,  at  a  place 
called  Ouestatinong,  dwelt  the  Foxes, 
and  that  at  a  day"s  journey  from  this 
tribe  dwelt  the  MaksKouteng  [Mascou- 
tens  I  and  the  Oumami  [Miami],  the  lat- 
ter being  reputed  to  be  a  band  of  the 
Illinois.  The  Indians  of  this  region,  the 
Father  reported,  were  **  more  barbarous 
than  usual,"  having  no  ingenuity,  not 
knowing  even  how  *'to  make  a  bark  dish 
or  a  ladle,"  using  shells  instead. 

In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1658  (21,  ed. 
1858)  Father  Ragueneau  reported  what 
he  had  learned  concerning  the  upper 
lake  tribes  from  Father  Sruillettes,  a 
skilful  and  accomplished  Huron  and  Al- 
gonquian  linguist,  who  in  listing  these 
tribes  used  to  some  extent  the  knowled^ 
of  these  communities  obtained  bv  Radis- 
son  and  Groseilliers,  who  had  then  but 
recently  discovered  and  visited  a  number 
of  them.  In  the  descriptive  list  of  these 
tribes  cited  by  Father  Ragneneau,  the 
following  statements  are  pertinent  here: 
**The  third  nation  is  distant  about  3 
days'  journey  by  water  from  the  town  of 
St  Michel,  going  inland.  It  is  composed 
of  the  Makouteiisak  and  the  Outitchak- 
ouk  [i.  e.  the  Crane  Miami].  The  two 
Frenchmen  [probably  Radisson  and 
Groseilliers]  who  have  traveled  in  those 
countries  say  that  these  people  are  of  a 
very  mild  nature."  .  .  .  **The  four- 
teenth nation  has  30  towns,  inhabited  by 
the  Atsistagherronnons.  They  are  south- 
west a  quarter  south  at  6  or  7  days'  jour- 
ney from  St  Michel.  The  Onondaga 
have  recently  declared  war  againdt 
them."  This  is  presumptive  evidence 
from  seemingly  competent  authority  that 
the  ethnic  names  Mascoutens  and  Atsis- 
tagherronnons  were  not  in  1658  by  any 
means  synonymous  or  convertible  epi- 
thets, and  that  therefore  the  peoples 
desic^nated  by  them  were  not  identical. 
This  confusion  as  to  names  in  question 
persisted  until  about  1671,  as  the  follow- 
mg  citations  will  show.    In  the  Jesuit 


Relation  for  1670  (99,  ed.  1858)  Father 
Allouez  stated  that  **  We  entered  the 
river  which  leads  to  the  Machkoutench, 
called  Assista  Ectaeronnons,  Nation  of 
the  Fire,  by  the  Hurons";  but  in  the 
Relation  for  the  following  year  (p.  45) 
Father  Allouez  stated  that  *'The  Nation 
of  the  Fire  bears  this  name  by  an  error, 
properly  calling  themselves  Maskoutench, 
which  si^ifies  a  land  cleared  of  trees, 
such  as  IS  that  which  these  people  in- 
habit; but  because  by  the  chan^  of  a 
few  letters  which  one  makes,  this  same 
word  signifies  fire,  it  follows  that  one 
calls  them  the  Nation  of  the  Fire."  There 
is  in  each  of  these  statements  an  error 
which  was  due  directly  to  the  process  of 
the  gradual  elimination  of  tribes  becom- 
ing known  from  a  ^up  of  unknown 
peoples  or  tribes  which  Dore  a  generic 
name  "people  of  the  place  of  fire," 
derived  from  the  specific  name  of  an 
important  one  of  these  tribes,  the  Pota- 
watomi  (q.  v.).  whose  name  signifies 
literally,  'people  of  the  place  of  fire.' 
This  confounding  of  several  tribes  one 
with  another,  and  the  consequent  mis- 
application of  specific  and  generic  names, 
were  made  evidently  not  by  the  Hurons 
but  by  French  traders  and  missionariee. 
In  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1671  (25,  ed. 
1858)  Father  Dablon,  speaking  of  Green 
bay,  Wisconsin,  wrote  that  the  Menomi- 
nee, the  Sauk,  the  Potawatomi,  and  other 
neighboring  tribes,  "being  driven  from 
their  own  countries,  which  are  the  lands 
southward  near  Missilimakinac,  have 
taken  refuge  at  the  head  of  this  bay,  be- 
yond which  one  can  see  inland  the  '  Nation 
of  the  Fire,'  or  Mathkoutench,  with  one  of 
the  Illinois  tribes  csdled  Oumiami,  and  the 
Foxes."  And  in  the  same  Relation  (p. 
37),  he  said:  "The  three  nations  who  are 
now  in  the  bay  of  the  Winnebago  as  stran- 
gers resided  on  the  mainland  which  is  s. 
of  this  island  [i.  e.  Missilimakinac] — 
some  on  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  the 
Illinois  [i.  e.  Michigan],  others  on  those 
of  the  Lake  of  the  Hurons.  A  part  of 
those  who  call  themselves  Salteurs  [Chip- 
pewa] possessed  lands  on  the  mamland 
toward  the  w.  ...  Four  yillagee  of 
the  Ottawa  also  had  their  lands  in  these 
quarters,  but  especially  those  who  bore 
tne  name  of  the  island,  calling  themselves 
Missilimakinac,  and  who  were  so  numer- 
ous that  some  of  those  who  are  still  liviiLg 
[1670]  assert  that  they  composed  30  viC 
lages,  and  that  thev  had  enclosed  them-. 
selves  in  a  fort  a  league  and  a  half  in 
circuit,  when  the  Iroquois,  flushed  with 
a  victory  gained  over  3,000  men  of  this 
tribe  who  had  carried  the  war  even  into 
the  country  of  the  Mohawk,  came  to  de- 
feat them."  Further  (p.  42),  the  Father 
relates:  "Four  nations  make  their  abode 
here,  namely,  those  who  bear  the  name 
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Poants  [L  e.,  the  Winnebago],  who  have 
always  lived  here,  as  it  were,  in  their  Own 
country,  and  who,  having  been  defeated 
by  the  Illinois,  their  enemies,  have  been 
reduced  from  a  very  flourishing  and  po^ 
nloos  people  to  nothing;  the  Potawatomi, 
the  Sauk,  and  the  Nation  of  the  Fork  {de 
la  FouTche)  also  live  here,  but  as  stran- 
gers, the  fear  of  the  Iroquios  havine  driven 
them  from  their  lands,  which  are  between 
the  Lake  of  the  Hurons  and  that  of  the 
Illinois.*'  There  can  be  little  if  any 
doubt  that  in  these  citations  the  names 
"Iroquois"  and  "Mohawk"  should  be  re- 
placed by  *  *  Neuters, "  who  to  these  fugitive 
tribes  were  known  also  as  *Nad6'weg' 
(see  Nadowa);  otherwise  established  faSs 
are  contravened  by  these  statements,  and 
it  has  already  been  shown  that  the  **  Neu- 
tre  Nation"  aided  the  Ottawa  asainst 
the  tribes  on  the  shores  of  L.  Huron. 
The  foregoing  quotations  make  it  evident 
that  the  Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the 
*  Nation  of  the  Fork*  were  included  in 
the  Asistagueronon  of  Champlain  and 
Segard,  represented  by  them  as  dwelling 
in  1616  on  the  western  shore  lands  oi 
L.  Huron  and  farther  westward.  Thus 
iarno  evidence  has  t)een  adduced  to  show 
that  Mascoutehs  and  Asistagueronon  were 
at  first  convertible  or  synonymous  ap- 
pellatives. 

Further,  Father  Dablon,  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1670  (79,  ed.  1858),  said  with 
reference  to  the  Sault  Bainte  Marie:  * '  The 
first  and  native  inhabitants  of  this  place 
are  those  who  call  themselves  Pahouit- 
ingSach  Irini,  whom  the  French  name 
Sflulteurs,  because  these  are  they  who 
dwell  at  the  Sault,  as  in  their  own  coun- 
try, the  others  being  there  only  by  adop- 
tion; they  number  only  150  souls,  but 
they  have  united  with  three  other  tribes, 
who  number  more  than  550  persons,  to 
whom  thev  have  made  a  cession  of  the 
rights  of  their  native  country;  they  also 
reside  there  fixedly,  except  durine  the 
time  in  which  thev  go  to  hunt.  Those 
whom  one  calls  the  Nouquet  range  for  that 
purpose  southward  of  L.  Superior,  whence 
thejr  came  originally,  and  tne  Outchibous 
[Chippewa]  with  the  Marameg,  north- 
ward of  the  same  lake,  which  they  regard 
as  their  own  proi)er  country.*' 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1644  it  is 
learned  that  the  long  stru^le  between 
the  so-called  *' Neutral  Nation*'  and  the 
"Nation  du  Feu"  at  that  time  was  still 
maintained  with  unabated  fury.  Father 
Jerome  Lallemant  (Jes.  Rel.  1644,  98, 
ed.  1858)  states  that  in  the  summer  of 
1642  the  Neuters  with  a  force  of  2,000 
warriors  advanced  into  the  country  of  the 
"Nation  du  Feu"  and  attacked  a  town 
of  this  tribe  which  was  strongly  defended 
by  palisades  and  manned  by  900  resolute 
warriors;  that  these  patriots  withstood 


the  assaults  of  the  besiegers  for  10  days, 
but  that  at  the  end  of  this  time  the  de- 
voted place  was  carried.  Many  of  its 
defenders  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  800 
captives — men,  women,  and  children — 
were  taken;  and  70  of  the  beet  warriors 
among  the  prisoners  were  burned  at  the 
stake,  the  merciless  victors  putting  out 
the  eves  and  cutting  away  the  lips  of  all 
the  old  men  and  leaving  uiem  thus  to  die 
miserably.  The  Father  adds  the  inter- 
eetii^  statement  that  'Hhis  Nation  of 
the  Fire  is  more  populous  than  all  the 
Neotral  Nation,  all  tne  Hurons,  and  all 
the  Iroquois,  enemies  of  the  Hurons,  nut 
together;  it  consists  of  a  large  number 
of  villages  wherein  the  Algonquin  lan- 
guage is  spoken."  This  last  citation  is 
further  proof  that  the  term  **Fire  Na- 
tion," or  "Nation  of  the  Place  of  Fire," 
at  that  period  was  applied  in  a  broad 
general  sense  rather  than  in  a  specific 
one.  Apparently  it  embraced  all  the 
tribes  formerlv  awelling  in  the  eastern 
peninsula  of  the  present  state  of  Mich- 
igan, and  later  removed  to  the  k.  and  w. 
shores  of  the  present  L.  Michigan,  and 
still  later  it  embraced  some  of  the  Illinois 
tribes.  From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1642, 
(97,ed.  1858)  itisleamed  thattheSaulteurs 
informed  the  Jesuit  fathers  that '  'a  certain 
tribe  more  distant  [than  the  Sault  Sainte 
Marie  from  the  Huron  mission],  which 
they  call  Pouteatami,  had  abandoned  its 
coimtry  and  had  come  to  take  refuge 
with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Sault  to  escape 
from  some  other  hostile  tribe  that  vexes 
them  with  ceaseless  wars."  This  shows 
that  the  Potawatomi  were  then  westward 
from  the  home  of  the  Saulteurs,  and 
that  their  emigration  from  the  Michigan 
peninsula  was  not  then  of  many  years' 
standing. 

It  has  been  shown  from  historical  data 
that  for  a  long  period  before  1651  the 
Neuters  and  the  Ottawa  together  waged 
bitter  warfare  against  a  group  of  tribes 
which  became  known  to  the  French 
writers  as  Gens  de  Feu,  or  *  People  of  the 
Fire,' and  as  Asistagueronon,  or  'People 
of  the  Place  of  Fire,'  and  later  as  the  Mas- 
coutens,  by  an  error,  the  last  name  mean- 
ing, as  an  appellative,  *  People  Dwelling 
on  Small  Prairies.'  There  is  no  known 
historical  data  showing  that,  during  the 
time  that  the  Ottawa  and  the  Neuters 
o^fcupied  the  peninsula  n.  of  L.  Erie, 
the  Iroquois,  specifically  so  called,  car- 
ried on  any  warlike  operations  against 
tribes  dwelling  westward  of  the  two  just 
mentioned.  The  fact  is  that  the  name 
Nadoweg,  or  Nado'weg,  was  a  general 
name  of  hateful  significance  which  was 
applied  by  Algonquian  tribes  generally 
to  any  people  of  Iroquoian  stock,  as  the 
Neuters,  the  Tionontati,  and  the  Hurons. 
Now,  inasmuch  as  the   Neuters   with 
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their  allies,  the  Ottawa,  encountered 
their  enemies  on  the  western  "shores'* 
of  L.  Huron,  i.  e.,  in  the  present 
Michif[an  peninsula,  and  as  it  is  Known 
that  as  late  as  1642  the  Neuters 
sent  into  this  region  a  force  of  2,000  war- 
riors which  destroyed  a  stronghold  of 
their  enemies,  it  can  be  said  with  pro- 
priety that  the  Algon^uian  tribes  formerly 
mhabiting  the  peninsula  were  driven 
therefrom  by  the  Nad6''weg,  meaning, 
conclusively  it  would  seem,  the  Neuters, 
but  understood  by  the  French  mission- 
aries and  writers  to  signify  the  **  Iro- 
quois,'* properly  so  called.  Hence,  the 
confusion  regarding  the  invaders  who 
drove  out  the  tribes  formerly  dwelling 
westward  of  L.  Huron.  But  it  is  also 
true  that  after  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Neuters  in  1651  by  the  "true"  Iroouois, 
or  League  of  Five  Nations,  these  latter 
tribes  came  in  touch  at  once  with  the 
tribes  which  had  been  at  war  against  the 
Neuters,  and  in  some  cases  naturallv  the 
Iroquois  inherited  the  quarrels  of  the 
Neuters.  The  Iroquois  proper  did  not, 
therefore,  drive  out  the  Potawatomi,  the 
Sauk,  the  Foxes,  and  the  other  fugitive 
tribes  from  their  ancient  territories  w.  of 
L.  Huron,  for  the  Potawatomi  were  in 
Wisconsin  as  early  as  1634,  when  Nicolet 
found  them  there.  It  was  nearly  20 
years  later  that  the  "true**  Iroquois 
advanced  into  the  lake  region  in  pursuit 
of  the  Hnrons,  the  Tionontati,  and  the 
Neuter  fugitives,  fleeing  from  the  ruins 
of  their  towns  and  homes. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  tribes  of  the 
Algonquian  stock  formerlv  inhabiting 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan  were 
driven  out  by  the  Neuters  and  the 
Ottawa,  their  allies.  It  is  erroneous  to 
assume  that  the  fugitive  tribes  retreated 
first  southwanl  and  then  westward 
around  the  southern  end  of  L.  Michigan, 
directly  across  rather  than  directly  away 
from  the  line  of  attack  from  the  b.  alone 
Detroit  and  St  Clair  rs.  It  is  learned 
from  Perrot  that  the  Neuters  occu- 
pied Detroit  r.  Most  Indians  who 
have  been  forced  to  retire  from  a 
battlefield  or  from  their  homes  have 
shown  that  they  were  past-masters  in  the 
art  of  eluding  a  pursuing  foe,  and  it  has 
not  been  shown  that  the  Sauk,  the  Pota- 
watomi, the  Kasawakoueton  or  Fork  tribe, 
and  their  allies,  were  devoid  of  this 
characteristic  trait  It  is  not  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  Sauk,  startmg  from 
the  shores  of  Saginaw  bay,  deliberately 
exposed  their  flank  and  rear  to  the  direct 
attacks  of  the  Neuters  over  a  march 
exceeding  300  m.  The  more  probable 
course  of  the  retreat  of  the  Sauk  and 
their  allies  from  the  Michigan  peninsula 
was  evidently  northwestward  across 
Mackinaw  straits  into  northern  Michi- 
gan,   thence   westward    to   the   region 


around  Green  bay  and  Fox  r.,  where 
they  were  first  found  by  the  early 
French  explorers. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1666-67 
it  is  learned  that  bands  of  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  were  dwelUng  in  the  vicinity  of 
Shaugawaumikong  (La  Pointe)  and  that 
Father  Allouez  presached  to  them  and 
baptized  some  of  their  children. 

During  1671-72  the  expatriated  Hurons. 
composed  largely  of  the  Tionontati  ana 
the  (Black)  ^mrrel  band  of  the  Ottawa 
(Sinagos),  havmg  perfected  preparations, 
together  marched  against  the  Sioux,  who 
were  at  peace  with  them.  On  their  way 
they  succeeded  in  corrupting  the  Sauk 
with  presents,  and  the  Foxes  and  Potawat- 
omi also  were  induced  to  join  the  expedi- 
tion. The  united  tribes  mustered  about 
1,000  warriors  for  this  raid,  nearly  all  of 
whom  were  armed  with  guns  and  pro- 
vided with  ammunition  which  the  first 
two  tribes  had  obtained  in  Montreal 
during  the  previous  year.  As  a  precau- 
tionary measure  they  had  moved  their 
villa^  back  to  Michilimackinac  and 
Manitoulin  id.  As  soon  as  this  force 
reached  the  Sioux  country,  it  fell  upon 
some  small  villages,  putting  the  men  to 
flight  and  capturing  the  women  and 
children.  Fugitives  soon  spread  the 
alarm  in  all  the  alUed  villages  of  the 
Sioux,  whence  issued  swarms  of  warriors 
who  attacked  the  enemy  so  vigorously 
that  the  latter  were  forced  to  alMindon  a 
fort  which  they  had  commenced  to  erect 
and  to  flee  in  consternation.  The  Sioux 
pursued  them  so  closely  that  they  were 
enabled  to  kill  many  of  the  fugitives, 
some  of  whom  threw  away  their  anus  to 
expedite  their  flight  These  losses  and 
those  caused  by  hunger  and  the  rigor  of 
the  weather  resulted  in  the  practical 
annihila^on  of  the  allies;  the  Foxes,  the 
Kiskakon,  and  the  Potawatomi,  being 
less  inured  to  the  stress  of  warfare  than 
the  others,  did  not  lose  many  warriors 
on  this  occasion,  because  they  fled  at  the 
beginning  of  the  combat  The  Hnrons, 
the  Squirrel  band  of  the  Ottawa,  and  the 
Sauk,  however,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  courage  and  prowess,  and  by 
their  stubborn  resistance  materially  aided 
the  others  in  making  their  escape.  In 
the  retreat,  which  wac  turned  to  a  rout 
by  the  furious  pursuit  of  the  Sioux,  the 
confusion  became  so  great  that  many  of 
the  fugitives,  driven  by  privation  and 
hunger,  were  compelled  to  eat  one  an- 
other. The  chief  of  the  Squirrel  band  of 
the  Ottawa  was  captured  by  the  Sioux 
and  condemned  to  torture  by  fire.  They 
broiled  pieces  of  his  flesh  and  forced  him 
to  eat  them.  He  and  his  brother-in-law, 
the  Sauk  chief,  were  thus  fed  until  their 
death  at  the  stake.  The  rest  of  the  pris- 
oners were  shot  to  death  with  arrows. 

Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie  says  that  in 
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1665-66  the  Potawatomi  took  the  south- 
em,  the  Sauk  the  northern,  part  of  Green 
bay,  and  the  Winnebago,  who  were  not 
fishermen,  went  into  the  forest  to  live  on 
venison  and  bear  meat.  In  the  sprine 
the  Foxes  notified  the  Sauk  that  they  had 
established  themselves  in  quarters  30 
leagues  from  the  bay,  forming  a  settle- 
ment of  about  600  l(>dges.  The  French, 
lor  prudent  reasons,  left  to  the  Sauk  the 
trade  in  peltries  with  the  Foxes,  since 
they  could  the  more  quietly  deal  with 
the  Sauk  in  the  autumn. 

In  1721  the  Sauk  were  still  resident  at 
Green  bay,  but  owing  to  growing  diffi- 
culties with  the  Foxes,  they  were  on  the 
point  of  removing  to  the  St  Joseph  r. 
At  this  time  their  village  was  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  Fox  r.,  near  its  mouth. 
Although  coniristing  only  of  a  small  num- 
ber of  persons  at  this  period,  the  Sauk 
had  separated  into  two  ractions,  of  which 
one  was  attached  to  the  Foxes  and  the 
other  to  the  Potawatomi  and  the  French. 
It  was  these  latter  who  constituted  the 
bulk  of  the  village  mentioned  above. 

In  1725  the  SSuk,  in  sympathy  with 
the  Foxes  and  the  Sioux,  were  preparing 
to  attack  the  Illinois. 

According  to  a  letter  of  Beauhamois, 
dated  July  21,  1729  (Wis.  Hist  CJolL, 
XVII,  63),  the  Sauk  and  the  Potawatomi 
of  St  Joseph  r. ,  along;  with  the  Ottawa  and 
the  Chippewa  of  Michilimackinac,  the 
Miami,  Wea,  and  Hurons,  together  with 
the  Potawatomi  and  Ottawa  of  Detroit, 
went  to  Montreal  to  inform  him  what  had 
occurred  concerning  the  Foxes,  against 
whom  they  were  then  at  war,  and  to  learn 
what  he  desired  them  to  do  further.  The 
Sauk,  whose  village  was  situated  prob- 
ably on  the  w.  side  of  Fox  r.,  near  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
gave  in  1 733  asylum  to  some  refugee  Foxes. 
When  theSleur  De  Villiers,  the  younger, 
attempted  after  a  formal  demand  for  the 
surrender  of  the  Foxes  by  the  Sauk  to 
take  them  by  force,  the  Sauk  resisted  and 
killed  De  Villiers  and  Monsieur  De  Re- 
pentigny  and  several  other  Frenchmen, 
thus  repnisinff  the  detachment  of  French 
and  Indian  allies.  Three  days  later  the 
Sauk  evacuated  their  fort  by  night  They 
were  pursued  bv  the  French  and  their 
Indian  allies — the  Ottawa,  the  Menomi- 
nee, and  the  Chi  pnewa— under  the  ensign, 
the  Sieur  De  Villiers,  who  overtook  the 
Sauk  and  the  Foxes  probably  at  what  is 
now  called  Little  Butte  des  Morts,  near 
the  present  Appleton.  De  Villiers  at  once 
attacked  the  Sauk,  and  after  several  hours 
of  fighting  defeated  them.  The  Sauk  lost 
20,  the  Foxes  9,  and  among  the  injured  9 
others  were  mortally  wounded.  Among 
the  French  13  officers  and  men  were 
wounded  and  2  were  killed;  the  Ottawa 
lost  9  men,  including  their  hcHEid  chief;  the 
Chippewa  loss  was  2  Killed  and  4  wounded. 


The  Marauifl  de  Beauhamois,  the  gov- 
ernor of  Canada,  at  once  gave  orders  to 
attack  the  Sauk  and  the  remaining  Foxes 
to  avenge  the  shedding  of  French  blood. 
The  death  of  De  VilRers,  who  was  the 
victor  at  LeRocher  in  1730,  led  to  two 
.  important  events— first,  the  close  confed- 
eration of  the  Sauk  and  the  Foxes,  and 
second,  the  removal  of  the  united  tribes 
from  the  territory  of 'Wisconsin  to  the 
land  of  the  Iowa,'  w.  of  the  Mississippi. 
Previous  to  the  events  leading  up  to  this 
mi^;ration  the  Sauk  had  ostensibly  been 
alhes  of  the  French,  even  taking  part  in 
the  war  against  the  Foxes,  but  they  had 
nevertheless  clandestinely  given  aid  and 
comfort  to  the  devoted  Foxes.  From 
this  period  the  united  tribes  became 
known  as  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 

In  1777  the  Spanish  authorities  at  San 
Luis  de  Ylinneses  knew  the  Sauk  as  one 
of  the  tribes  that  came  from  the  English 
district  '*to  receive  presents  at  this  post; 
that  they  had  400  warriors,  and  that  they 
were  kindly  disposed  toward  the  Span- 
ish^'' foralthouen  '* frequent  bands''  had 
visited  '*this  village."  they  had  caused 
no  trouble.  In  1780  Francisco  Cruzat,  a 
Spanish  officer,  wrote  to  Governor  Ber- 
nardo Galvez,  of  Louisiana,  that  he  had 
caused  the  Sauk  to  surrender  to  him  two 
English  banners  and  thirteen  medals 
which  they  desired  to  be  replaced  with 
Spanish  medals.  Cruzat  accordingly 
afterward  made  the  exchange  in  order 
that  he  might  '* content  said  chiefs." 

In  the  instructions  for  the  Spanish 
Governor  of  St  Louis,  dated  Feb.  15, 1781 
(Wis.  Hist  Coll. J  xviii,  419,  1908),  the 
writer  thereof  said:  "I  believe  it  is  ex- 
cellent for  Your  Grace  to  have  distin- 
guished the  zeal  and  affection  of  the  Sac 
tribe  who  have  so  generously  lent  to  our 
district  in  circumstances  of  so  little  ad- 
vantage [to  them].  ...  On  this  occa- 
sion, 16  medals  are  sent  and  10  flags  with 
16  letters  patent  which  Your  Grace  is  to 
distribute  among  the  chiefs  of  the  Sac 
tribe,  who,  according  to  Your  Grace's 
advice  of  the  28th  of  September,  surren- 
dered 13  English  medals  and  three  ban- 
ners ...  I  hope  that  in  spite  of  the 
great  presents  wnich  are  distributed  by 
the  English  among  these  tribes,  and  not- 
withstanding the  small  sum  that  we  have, 
their  hopes  will  prove  empty,  even 
though  the  [English]  governor  descend 
from  Michihmakinak,  which  I  doubt. 
At  all  events,  the  zeal,  honor,  and  activ- 
ity of  Your  Grace  promises  me  a  happv 
result  on  our  part  in  their  boasted  attack 
on  those  settlements  next  Spring.  I  ap- 
prove the  determination  which  Your 
Grace  took  with  the  tribes  of  the  Misuri, 
in  making  them  hand  over  the  two  Eng- 
lish burners  which  had  been  introduced 
among  them.  Chuteau  [Chouteau]  de- 
liver^ me  the  14  medals  and  5  English 
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flags  which  Your  Grace  recovered  from 
the  Sac  and  Pus  [Potawatomi]  tribes,  as 
I  have  said,  they  were  replaced  on  this 
occasion ."  These  extracts  show  the  good 
effect  of  the  Spanish  policy  in  restraining 
the  extreme  western  tribes  from  follow- 
ing English  agents  against  the  American 
colonists. 

Amongthe  tribes  of  the  Illinois  country, 
the  Sauk  in  1769  received  presents  from 
the  Spaniards. 

In  1766  Carver  found  the  chief  town 
of  the  Sauk  on  Wisconsin  r.,  probably  on 
the  site  of  Prairie  du  Sac;  it  consisted  of 
about  90  lodges  and  300  warriors. 

From  the  journal  of  Peter  Pond,  1773- 
75  (Wis.  Hist.  Ck>ll.,  xviii,  335  et  seq.), 
the  following  citation  concerning  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  Sauk  is  made: 
"These  People  are  Cald  Saukeas.  They 
are  of  a  Good  Sise  and  Well  Disposed — 
Les  Inclind  to  tricks  and  Bad  manners 
than  thare  Nighbers.  Tbay  will  take  of 
the  traders  Goods  on  Creadit  in  the  fall 
for  thare  youse.  In  Winter  and  Except 
for  Axedant  thay  Pay  the  Deapt  Verey 
Well  for  Indans  I  mite  have  sade  Inlitend 
or  Sivelised  Indans  which  are  in  General 
made  worse  by  the  Operation.  .  .  .  Sum 
of  thare  Huts  are  Sixtey  feet  Long  and 
Contanes  Several  fammalayes.  ...  In 
the  fall  of  ye  Year  thay  Leave  thare  Huts 
and  Go  into  the  Woods  in  Quest  of  Game 
and  Return  in  the  Spring  to  thare  Huts 
before  Planting  time.  The  Women  Rase 
Grate  Crops  of  Com,  Been,  Punkens, 
Potatoes,  Millans  and  artikels — the  Land 
is  Exaleant — and  Clear  of  Wood  Sum 
Distans  from  the  Villeag.  Thare  [are] 
Sum  Hundred  of  Inhabitants.  Tliare 
amusments  are  Singing,  Dancing,  Smoke- 
ing,  Matcheis,  Gaming,  Feasting,  Drink- 
ing, Playing  the  Slite  of  Hand,  Hunting 
and  thay  are  famas  in  Mageack.  Thay 
are  Not  Verey  Gellas  of  thare  Women. 
In  General  the  Women  find  meanes  to 
Grattafy  them  Selves  without  Consent  of 
the  Men.*'  Pond  adds  that  the  Sauk 
warriors  often  joined  the  war  parties  of 
neighboring  tribes  against  the  Indians  on 
Missouri  r.  and  westward;  that  some- 
times they  went  to  the  vicinity  of  Santa 
F^,  New  Mexico,  and  captured  Spanish 
horses,  of  which  he  had  seen  a  large 
number. 

A  Sauk  band,  which  later  became  known 
as  the  Missouri  River  Sauk,  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  habit  of  wintering  near 
the  post  of  St  Louis  on  the  Missouri. 
One  winter,  about  1804,  the  head-men  of 
this  band  were  drawn  into  negotiations 
with  Government  officials  at  the  post.  It 
is  an  open  question  if  these  leaders  knew 
what  they  w^ere  doing.  At  any  rate  the 
band  became  a  party  to  negotiations, 
which  in  time  were  to  lead  to  the  undoing 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes,  by  which  these 


tribes  were  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  terri- 
tory in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri. 
The  knowledge  of  what  the  Missouri  River 
band  had  done  naturally  incensed  the 
rest  of  the  people.  It  was  then  that  the 
band  realized  what  it  had  done,  but  it 
was  too  late.  Knowing  the  temper  of  the 
people,  the  band  remained  away,  and  it 
has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since.  The 
Foxes  became  so  ancry  with  the  Sauk  for 
letting  one  of  their  bands  act  for  all  the 
people  that  they  began  at  once  to  draw 
away  from  the  Sauk,  and  in  the  course  of 
a  generation  they  had  moved  over  into 
their  hunting  grounds  in  Iowa.  Other 
agreements  were  entered  into  with  the 
three  divisions  of  these  people  before  the 
treaty  of  1804  was  finally  carried  out 
Out  of  all  this,  in  connection  with  the 


general  unrest  of  the  tribes  of  this  region, 
arose  theso-called  Black  Hawk  war  in  1832. 
It  is  customary  to  lay  the  cause  of  this  con- 
flict to  the  refusal  of  the  Sauk  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  agreement  they  had 
entered  into  with  the  Government  with 
reference  particularly  to  the  lands  on 
Rock  r.  in  Illinois.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
actual  fighting  between  the  Sauk  and  the 
Government  was  of  a  rather  feeble  charac- 
ter. But  the  fighting  between  the  Sauk 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Sioux,  Omaha, 
and  Menominee  on  the  other  was  ex- 
tremely severe.  These  tribes,  together 
with  the  Potawatomi  and  Winnebaygo, 
had  previously  sent  emissaries  to  the  Sauk 
urging  them  on  to  fight  the  whites  and 
at  the  same  time  promising  immediate 
assistance.  The  Potawatomi  were  the  most 
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persistent  in  this  matter;  they  had  prophets 
ID  the  camp  of  the  Sauk  preaching  restora- 
tion of  the  old  hunting  grounds,  tne  return 
of  the  game,  and  the  sudden  miraculous 
destruction  of  the  whites;  but  when  hos- 
tilities began,  their  chief,  8habonee(q.  v.), 
was  the  first  to  warn  the  whites  against  the 
Sauk.  Among  the  Sauk  at  this  time  was 
an  able  man  ot  the  Thunder  clan  known 
to  the  whites  under  the  name  of  Black 
Hawk  (q.  v.).  He  was  not  a  chief,  but 
had  gained  a  ^ood  record  for  bravery 
and  leadership  in  war.  He  was  deeply 
religious,  and  thoroughly  patriotic  He 
had  fought  under  Tecumseh  and  had  be- 
come imbued  with  some  of  the  ideas  of 
the  great  Shawnee.  About  this  man 
ralli^  the  hostile  Sauk.  He  first  tried 
holding  the  Sauk  in  check  until  he  could 
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count  on  the  combined  help  of  the  Kick- 
apoo  and  Foxes,  but  the  fighting  got  un- 
der way  before  he  was  ready.  The  Sauk 
were  thoroughly  beaten,  and  sought 
refoge  among  the  Foxes  in  Iowa.  Con- 
siderable resentment  was  felt  against  the 
Winnebago  for  having  delivered  Black 
Hawk  over  to  the  whites  when  he  had 
come  to  them  seeking  refuge;  and  the 
same  feeling  was  entertained  toward  the 
Potawatomi  for  goin^  over  to  the  whites. 
For  some  time  previous  to  this  trouble 
there  had  been  intimate  relationship 
between  the  Sauk  and  these  two  tribes. 
This  conflict  practically  broke  the  power 
of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes.  They  united 
again  in  Iowa,  this  time  to  avenge  them- 
selves against  the  Sioux,  Omaha,  and 
Menominee,  whom  they  chastised  in  lively 


fashion,  but  not  enough  to  satisfy  their 
desires.  So  constantly  harassed  were  the 
Sioux  that  they  finally  left  Iowa  alto- 
gether, and  the  Menominee  withdrew 
northward  where  they  continued  to  re- 
main. In  1837  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  made 
the  last  of  their  various  cessions  of  Iowa 
lands,  and  were  given  in  exchange  a  tract 
across  the  Missouri  in  Kansas.  Here 
they  remained  practicall}^  as  one  people 
for  about  20  years.  But  internal  dissen- 
sions, due  largely  to  Keokuk  (q.  v.), 
were  causing  them  to  grow  apart.  They 
maintained  separate  villages,  the  Sauk 
in  one  and  the  Foxes  in  another.  One 
summer  about  the  years  1857-59,  the 
leading  Foxes  returned  from  a  buffalo 
hunt  and  found  that  during  their  absence 
the  Sauk  had  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Government  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  were  to  take  up  lands  in 
severalty  and  sell  the  remainder,  the 
whole  transaction  having  been  nego- 
tiated by  whites  to  get  possession  of  the 
Indians*  land  for  purposes  of  speculation. 
The  Fox  chief  refuse<l  to  ratify  the 
agreement  on  behalf  of  the  Foxes,  and 
for  so  doing  was  deprived  of  hia  chief- 
tainship; but  the  Foxes  did  not  recog- 
nize the  act  of  the  agent  deposing  their 
chief.  In  the  fall  the  Fox  chief  went 
away  to  Iowa,  and  with  him  most  of  the 
Foxes.  An  incident  occurring  shortly 
before  this  time,  i.  e.,  in  1854,  had  much 
to  do  with  hastening  the  departure  of 
many  of  the  Foxes  for  Iowa.  While  on 
a  buffalo  hunt  a  party  of  about  50  men 
were  attacked  by  a  lar^  force  of  Plains 
Indians,  consisting?,  it  is  said,  of  Chey- 
enne, Arapaho,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 
The  Foxes  were  armed  with  **  Kentucky 
rifles,"  while  the  others  had  only  bow's 
and  arrows.  Retreating  upon  a  rise  of 
ground  where  approach  was  possible  from 
only  one  direction,  the  Foxes  beat  off 
their  assailants,  inflicting  heavy  loss. 
On  their  return  home  they  became  un- 
easy lest  the  Government,  on  learning 
the  news  of  the  slaughter,  might  deal 
sternly  with  them,  and  so  they  quietly 
stole  off  to  Iowa.  A  few  Foxes  had 
never  gone  to  Kansas,  but  had  remained 
in  Iowa,  Some  had  returned  before  the 
main  exodus  of  1859.  They  finally  found 
a  place  on  Iowa  r.,  near  Tama  City, 
where  they  bought  a  small  piece  of  land. 
This  has  bieen  added  to  from  time  to  time 
till  they  now  have  more  than  3,000  acres 
which  they  hold  in  common.  They  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  the  Sauk  politi- 
cally. In  1867  the  Sauk  ceded  their 
lands  in  Kansas  and  in  exchange  were 
given  a  tract  in  Indian  Ter.  In  1 889  they 
took  up  lands  in  severalty  and  sold  the 
remainder  to  the  Government. 

Language.— It  is  not  yet  possible    to 
determine  the  dialectic  position  of  the 
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Sauk,  in  particular  their  podtion  with 
reference  to  other  dialects  of  the  Central 
Algonquian  grou])  from  the  standpoint  of 
mntual  intelligibility.  An  approximate 
order  of  relationship  may  be  tentatively 
offered.  The  Sauk  ^  is  intimately  re- 
lated first  to  the  Fox  and  then  to  the 
Kickapoo.  The  Shawnee  probably  comes 
next. 

Material  cuUure. — The  culture  of  the 
Sauk  was  that  of  the  eastern  wooded 
area.  They  were  a  canoe  people  while 
they  were  in  the  country  of  the  Great 
Lakes,  using  both  the  birch-bark  canoe 
and  the  dugout  They  still  retain  the 
dugout,  and  learned  the  use  and  con- 
struction of  the  bull-boat  on  coming  out 
upon  the  plains.  They  practised  agri- 
culture on  an  extensive  scale;  they  culti- 
vated the  ground  for  maize,  squashes, 
beans,  and  tobacco.  Despite  their  fixed 
abodes  and  villages  they  did  not  live  a 
sedentary  life  altogether,  for  much  of  the 
time  they  devoted  to  the  chase,  hunting 
game  and  fishing  almost  the  whole  year 
round.  They  were  acquainted  with  wild 
rice,  and  hunted  the  buffalo.  They  did  not 
get  possession  of  horses  until  after  the 
Black  Hawk  war  in  1832,  and  they  did  not 
become  very  familiar  with  the  horse  and 
the  mule  until  after  their  arrival  in  Kan- 
sas, after  the  year  1837.  Their  abode 
was  the  bark  house  in  warm  weather  and 
the  oval  fiag-reed  lodge  in  winter;  the 
bark  house  was  characteristic  of  the  vil- 
lage. Every  gens  had  one  large  bark 
house  wherein  were  celebrated  the  festi- 
vals of  the  gens.  In  this  lodge  hung  the 
sacred  bundles  of  the  gens,  and  here  dwelt 
the  ijriests  that  watched  over  them.  It 
is  said  that  some  of  these  lodges  were 
of  the  length  required  to  acconmiodate 
five  fires.  The  ordinary  bark  dwelling 
had  but  a  single  fire,  which  was  at  the 
center. 

Social  organization.  — Society  was  rather 
complex.  In  the  days  when  the  tribe 
was  much  larger  there  were  numerous 
gentes.  There  may  be  as  many  as  14 
gentes  yet  in  existence.  These  are: 
Trout,  Sturgeon,  Bass,  Great  Lynx  or 
Fire  Dragon,  Sea,  Fox,  Wolf,  Bear, 
Bear-potato,  Elk,  Swan,  Grouse,  Ea^Ie, 
and  Thunder.  It  seems  that  at  one  time 
there  was  a  more  rigid  order  of  rank  both 
socially  and  politically  than  at  present 
For  example,  chiefs  came  from  the  Trout 
and  Sturgeon  gentes,  and  war  chiefs  from 
the  Fox  gens;  and  there  were  certain 
relationships  of  courtesy  between  one 
gens  and  another,  as  when  one  acted  the 
r6le  of  servants  to  another,  seen  espe- 
cially on  the  occasion  of  a  gens  ceremony. 
Marriage  was  restricted  to  men  and  women 
of  different  gentes,  and  was  generally  at- 
tended with  an  exchange  of  presents  be- 
tween the  families  of  the  pair.    Woman 


as  a  rule  was  paid  formal  courtship  before 
marriage.  In  the  case  of  death,  a  man 
might  marry  the  sister  of  his  deceased 
wife,  or  a  widow  might  become  the  wife 
of  the  brother  of  her  dead  husband. 
Polygamy  was  practised,  but  was  not 
usual;  it  was  a  privilege  that  went  with 
wealth  and  social  prestige.  A  child  fol- 
lowed the  gens  of  the  father,  but  it  fre- 
quently happened  that  the  mother  was 
given  the  nght  to  name;  in  that  ca^  the 
child  took  a  name  peculiar  to  the  gens  of 
the  mother  but  was  yet  in  the  gens  of  the 
father.  But  for  this  practice  the  gens  of 
an  individual  could  generally  be  known 
from  the  nature  of  the  name.  The  name 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  gens; 
for  example,  a  name  meaning  *  he  that 
moves  on  ahead  flashing  light'  refers  to 
lightning,  and  is  a  name  peculiar  to  the 
Thunder  gens.  Besides  the  grouping  into 
gentes,  the  tribe  was  further  divided  into 
two  great  social  groups  or  phratries:  Kish- 
ko*  and  Oshkash\  The  painting  color  of 
the  first  was  white  clay,  and  that  of  the- 
second  was  charcoal.  A  child  entered 
into  a  j?roup  at  birth,  sometimes  the  father, 
sometimes  the  mother  determining  which 
group.  The  several  groups  engaged  one 
another  in  all  manner  of  contests,  espe- 
cially in  athletics.  The  Sauk  never  de- 
veloped a  soldier  society  with  the  same 
degree  of  success  as  did  the  Foxes,  but 
they  did  have  a  buffalo  society;  it  is  said 
that  tiie  first  was  due  to  contact  with  the 
Sioux,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  second  was  due  to  influence  also 
from  the  Plains.  There  were  a  chief 
and  a  council.  As  stated,  the  chiefe 
came  from  the  Trout  and  Stureeon  gentes, 
and  the  council  consisted  of  these,  the 
war-chiefs  or  heads  of  families,  and  all 
the  warriors.  Politically  the  chief  was 
little  more  than  a  figurehead,  but  socially 
he  occupied  first  place  in  the  tribe.  Not 
infrequentiy,  however,  by  force  of  char- 
acter and  by  natural  astuteness  in  the 
management  of  tribal  affairs  the  chief 
might  exercise  virtually  autocratic  power. 
Furthermore,  his  person  was  held  sacred, 
and  for  that  reason  he  was  given  loyal 
homa^. 

Eebgion.— The  relision  of  the  Sank  is 
fundamentally  the  belief  in  what  are  now 
commonly  known  as  manitos.  The  sense 
of  the  term  is  best  given  by  the  combing 
use  of  the  two  words  "power"  and 
"magic."  The  world  is  looked  on  as 
inhabited  by  beings  permeated  with  a 
certain  magic  force,  not  necessarily  mali- 
cious and  not  necessarily  beneficent,  the 
manifestation  of  which  might  produce 
one  or  the  other  effect  Objects  in  na- 
ture held  to  be  endowed  with  this  force 
become  the  recipients  of  varying  d^rees 
of  adoration.  A  child  is  early  taught  to 
get  into  personal  relation  with  some  ma- 
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nito  bjr  means  of  fasting  and  vigil  to  se- 
corehifitatelarv  or  genius.  The  manitos 
of  Sank  m>'thology  and  religious  worship 
are  represented  in  all  nature.  They 
are  honuLD  beings,  animals,  birds,  fishes, 
reptiles,  insects,  plants,  fire,  water,  and 
ill  the  elements  personifiea.  The  my- 
thobgy  of  the  8ank  is  rich  with  fables  of 
anthropomorphic  beasts  and  beings.  The 
principal  mvth  is  concerned  with  the  god 
of  life,  called  Nanabozho  by  cognate  tribes, 
with  ihe  flood,  and  with  the  restoration 
of  the  earth. 

The  Sank  had  nnmerons  ceremonies, 
social  and  religious.    Some  of  these  they 
^1  retain.    The  chief  t  wo  religious  cere- 
monies still  in  existence  are  the  sens  fes- 
tivals and  the  secret  rite  of  the  Midewi- 
win,  or  Grand  Medicine  Society.    The 
gens  festival  is  held  twice  a  year — in 
the  spring,  when  thanksgiving  is  offered 
to  the  manitos  for  the  new  season,  and 
in  the  summer  after  the  fields  ripen. 
The  meeting  of  the  Midewiwin  is  gener- 
ally held  but  once  a  year,  during  the 
spring,  when  a  ceremony  is  conducted  by 
a  group  composed  of  men  and  women 
boond   together    by    vows   of   secrecy. 
This  society  is  entered  by  initiation  and 
the  payment  of  a  fee,  and  the  ceremony 
is  conducted  with  an  elaborate  ritual  on 
the  occasion  of  the  admittance  of  a  new 
member,  who  takes  the  place  of  one  who 
hae  died    during   the    preceding  year. 
Next  in  imi>ortance  to  these  are  the  rites 
connected  with  death  and  adoption.    To 
ex  press  grief  for  dead  kindred,  they  black- 
ened their  faces  with  charcoal,  fasted,  and 
abstained  from  the  use  of  vermilion  and 
of  ornaments  in  dress.    The  Sauk  prac- 
ti'^ed  four  different  methods  of  burial:  (1) 
the  corpse  was  laid  away  in  the  branches 
of  a  tree  or  upon  a  scaffold;  (2)  it  was 
placed  in  a  sitUng  posture,  with  the  back 
Hipported,  out  on  the  open  ground;  (3) 
it  was  seated  in  a  shallow  grave  with  all 
bat  the  face  buried  and  a  shelter  was 
placed  over  the  grave ;  ( 4 )  there  was  com- 
plete burial  in  the  ground.    The  ghost 
world  is  said  to  be  in  the  W.  beyond  the 
setting  son,  and  thither  it  is  said  the 
people  go  aft«r  death.     The  brother  of 
the  cnltore-hero  is  master  of  the  ghost 
irorld,  while  the  culture-hero  himself  is 
aid  to  be  at  the  N.,  in  the  re^on  of  snow 
md  ice.     The  Sauk  are  looking  for  his 
netum,  when  they  believe  the  world  will 
x>me  toan  end,  and  thev  and  the  culture- 
aero  will  go  to  loin  his  brother. 

The  close  relations  of  the  Sauk  with 
:he  Foxes  in  historical  times  make  it 
lifficult  to  form  more  than  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  their  numbers  in  the 
past^  but  it  is  probable  that  the  population 
^  the  tribe  never  exceeded  3,500  souls. 
Klien  first  known  to  history,  i.  e.  in 
1660,  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  togeth^  num- 


bered probably  6,500  (Sauk  3,500,  Foxes 
3,000).  Perrot,  writing  in  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  18th  century,  says  that  the 
Potawatomi,  the  Sauk,  and  the  Foxes 
composed  a  body  of  more  than  1,000  war- 
riors. The  principal  estimates  of  the 
Sauk  alone  are:  750  persons  in  1736;  1,000 
(1759);  2,000  (1766);  2,250(1783);  2,850 
(1810);  4.800(Beltrami,  1825);  and  2,500 
(1834).  The  two  tribes  together  have 
been  estimated  at  3,000  (1820);  6,400 
(1825);  5,300  (1834):  5.000  (1837).  The 
estimates  of  the  combined  tribes  mdicate 
that  the  Foxes  (q.  v.)  were  the  more  nu- 
merous, but  these  appear  to  be  incorrect. 
In  1885  the  two  tnbea  had  a  total  popu- 
lation of  about  930,  of  whom  457  were 
in  Indian  Ter.,  380  (who  claimed  to  be 
Foxes  only)  were  at  Tama,  Iowa,  and  87 
in  8.  B.  Nebraska;  in  addition  there  were  a 
few  at  the  various  Indian  schools.  The 
Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Amurs  for  1909  gives  352  persons  (almost 
all  Foxes)  at  the  Sauk  and  Fox  agency, 
Iowa,  536  (chiefly  Sauk)  at  the  Sauk  and 
Fox  agency  in  Oklahoma,  and  87  Sauk 
and  Foxes  (chiefly  Sauk^  in  Kansas,  a 
total  Sauk  and  Fox  population  of  975. 

The  Sauk  made  or  were  parties  to  the 
following  treaties  with  the  United  States: 
Treaty  of  Ft  Harmar,  Jan.  9,  1789;  St 
Louis,  Mo.  (Sauk  and  JFox),  Nov.  3. 1804; 
Portage  des  Sioux,  Mo.  (Sauk  of  Mis- 
souri), Sept.  13, 1815;  St  Louis,  Mo.,  May 
13,  1816;  Ft  Armstrong,  111.  (Sauk  and 
Fox),  Sept.  3,  1822;  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Sauk  and  Fox),  Aug.  4,  1824;  Frairie 
au  Chien,  Wis.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Aug. 
19,  1825,  and  July  15,  1830;  Ft  Arm- 
strong, 111.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Sept.  21, 1832; 
Ft  Leiaven worth.  Mo.  (Sauk  and  Fox), 
Sept.  17, 1836;  near  Dubuque,  Iowa  (Sauk 
and  Fox),  Sept.  27  and  28,  1836;  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  21, 
1837;  ditto  (Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri), 
same  date  and  place;  Sauk  and  Fox 
agency,  la.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  11, 1847; 
Washm^n,  D.  C.  (Sauk  and  Fox  of 
Miesoun),  May  18,  1854;  Sauk  and  Fox 
agency,  Kan.  (Sauk  and  Fox),  Oct.  1, 
1859;  Nemaha  agency,  Nebr.  (Sauk  and 
Fox),  Mar.  6, 1861 ;  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
(Sauk  and  Fox),  Feb.  18,  1867. 

For  more  detailed  information  con- 
cerning the  many  petty  wars,  alliances, 
and  mij^rations  of  the  Sauk  and  their  in- 
terrelations with,  the  French  and  neigh- 
boring Indian  tribes,  consult  Bacqueville 
de  la  Potherie,  Histoire  de  L'Am^rique 
Septentrionale,  1753;  Perrot,  M^moire  sur 
les  Moeurs,  Coustumes  et  Relligion  des 
Sauvages  de  TAm^rique  Septentrionale, 
1864;  Jesuit  Relations,  i-iii,  1858,  also 
Thwaites  edition,  i-lxx in,  1896-1901;  the 
Collections  of  the  State  Historical  Society 
of  Wisconsin;  Laverdi^re,  CEuvres  de 
Champlam,  1870;  Sagard  Theodat,  His- 
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toire  du  Canada,  i-iv,  1866;  Sagard  Theo- 
dat,  Voyage  du  Pays  dee  Hurons,  i-ii, 
1866.  •  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

AMiakeet.~Ram8ey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 73, 1850. 
AMagunain.  ^Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  191, 
1861.— Hotfneitako"'.— Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.,  B. 
A.  £.,1888  (Onondaga  name).  Houattoehronon.— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Index,  1868.  Hvattoehronon.— Jes.  Rel. 
1640.  36. 1868.  Jakift.— Rasles  (ca.  1723)  In  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  a.,  vni,  261,  1819  (mia- 
prlnt?).  Oiagi.— Baraga,  Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  218, 
1878  (Chippewa  form).  Oaaki.— Gatschet,  Pota- 
watoml  MS.,  1878  ( Potawatoml name;  pi.  Os&kik). 
Osankiefl.— Ramaay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  74, 1850 
(misprint).  Osaufsef.— Tanner,  Narr.,  816.  1880 
(Ottawa  name).  Osaukiet.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1819, 77, 1850.  O'-taw-kee.— Lewis  and  Clark, 
Discov.,  29,  1806.  Satoeroanon.— Potier,  Huron 
MS.  Grammar,  ca.  1762  (Huron  name),  (haatou- 
ronon.-Ibid.  Ouwki.-Jes.  Rel.  1667,  21,  1868. 
Ousakiouek.— Ibid.  Osankie.— Parker,  Minn. 
Haudb<»ok,  13,  1857.  aiaatokeroao]i.->Potier, 
Huron  MS.  Grammar,  oa.  1762  (another  Huron 
name).  Baakio*.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  n, 
450, 1H24.  Saaskias.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
128,  1816  (misprint).  Saasdrios.— Ibid.,  107  (mis- 
print). Baohi.— York  (1700)_in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IV,  749, 1854.  Sa<to.— Harris,  Tour,  196. 1806. 
Saoky.— Coxo,  Carolana,  48,  1741.  Baot.— Doc.  of 
1695  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  619, 1866.  Saga- 
•eys.— Croghan  ( 1759)  in  Rupp.West.  Pa.,  146, 1846. 
Siiwa.— Gatschet,  Kaw  MS.  vocab..  27.  1878 
(Kansa  name).  Sakawet.— Pike  Exped..  Coues 
ed.,  1, 101, 1895.  Sakawis.— Ibid.  Bakes.— Lords  of 
Trade  (1?21)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Coi.  Hist.,  v,  622,  I806. 
B^i-ki-w^i.-Long,  Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  218, 1824 
(own  name).  Bakewi.— Ibid..  11,  450.  Baki.— Jes. 
Rel.  1670, 98, 1S.58.  Ba-ki-yfl.— Gray. son.  Creek  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Creek  name  for  united  Sauk 
and  Foxes).  Baks.— McKenney  and  Hall.,  Ind. 
Tribes,  111,  79. 1854.  Baky.— Jes.  Rel.  1670. 96. 1868. 
Bankewi.— Tanner,  Narr..  315.  1830  (misprint?). 
Banks.— Jones,  Ojebway  Inds ,  69.  1861  (mis- 
print). 8aques.--Vater,  Mltb.,  pt.  3.  sec.  8,  266, 
1816.  Baquls.— La  Harpe  (1700)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  in.  23. 1851.  Sanokeys.— De  Butts  (1795) 
in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  567, 1882.  Baaos.— 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss..  161,  1847.  Baugiea.— Old 
map  in  Lapham.  Inds.  of  Wis..  16. 1870.  Bank.— 
Pike  Exped..  i,  app.,  20,  1810.  Bankaea.— 
Lewis  ana  Clark,  Discov..  15.  1806.  Baokeys.— 
Clark  (1809)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  798, 
1832.  Baukies.— Edwards  (1788)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  IX,  92,  1801.  Bawkee.— Pike, 
Trav.,  134,  1811.  Bawkeys.— Johnston  (1810)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  799. 1832.  Bawkiea.— 
Volney.  View  of  U.  S.  A.,  852.  1804.  Bawkis.— 
Vater.  Mith.,  pt.  3.  seo.  8,  266.  1816.  Bazas.— 
Goldthwait  (1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s., 
x,  122.  1809.  Boungaioks.— Albany  conf.  (1726)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HLst.,  V,  791, 1855  (apparently  given 
as  the  Iroquois  name  for  the  Sauk;  the  Foxes  are 
called  Quacksisin  the  samedoc.'.Hewittthinksthe 
form  may  be  intended  for  Skcnchiohronon  *  Fox,' 
the  Huron  name  for  the  Foxes,  and  possibly 
for  the  united  tribes).    Bhakiea.— Croghan  (1759) 

Suoted  by  Jefferson,  Notes,  148,  1825.  Bhkkirs.^ 
[utchins  (1768)  ibid,  (misprint).  Bbookaya.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol..  272, 
1831.  Bhockeys.— Croghan  (1769)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West.  Pa.,  app.,  132,  1846.  Bhougheyt.— Croghan 
( 1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4tll  s.,  IX,  250. 1871. 
Bkakies.— Inlay.  West.  Ter..  290.  1797  (misprint). 
Bokkie.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Ma.ss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  s.,  X,  123,  1809.  Taukioa.— Lewis,  Trav.,  87. 
lH09(misprint).  Za'-ke.— Riggs.  Dak.  Gram,  and 
Diet.,  275, 1852  (San tee  and  Yankton  Sioux  name). 
SankaulntQohi.  Reported  to  be  the 
name  of  asmall  band  of  Indians  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Vancouver  id.  Tliey  traded  with 
the  Nootka  and  are  said  to  have  spoken 
the  same  langua$;e;  from  the  latter  circum- 
stance the  Nootka  had  a8uj>er8tition  that 
they  were  the  spirits  of  their  dead. 
Baa-kaalitnok.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  180, 1861.  Baa- 
kaulutooha.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  684, 


1878.  Baa-kaa-ltttook.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit  Col.,  i. 
158. 1866. 

Bank-eye.    See  Sockeye, 

Sanktich.  A  Sqnawmish  village  com- 
munity inhabiting  Hat  id.,  Howe  sd., 
Brit.  Col. 

Baa' qtitc— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,474, 
1900. 

Sanlt  an  Beeollet  (French:  'rapids  of 
the  R^collet/  because  a  B^ollet  mia- 
sionary  was  drowned  there  early  in  the 
17th  century).  A  Catholic  Iroquois  mis- 
sion village  near  the  mouth  of  Ottawa  r., 
in  Two  Mountains  co.,  Quebec,  estab- 
lished in  1696  by  converts  from  The 
Mountain.  In  1704  the  rest  of  the  In- 
dians at  The  Mountain  removed  to  the 
new  mission.  In  1720  the  settlement  was 
abandoned,  and  the  inhabitants,  number- 
ing about  900,  built  anew  village  at  Oka 
(q.  v.).  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

AaniaBoiatioa.— Shea.  Cath.  Miss.,  329, 1856  (mis- 
sion name  bestowed  in  1704} .  Lorette.— Ibid. ,  829 
(first  mission  name;  see  also  Lorette).  Baalt  aa 
Baocdat.— Vaudreull  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  CoL 
Hist,  IX,  860,  1856.  Banlt  aa  RaooUat.— Shea, 
Catb.  Miss.,  328,  1866.  Bant  aa  RiooUet.— Van- 
dreuil  (1717)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  961. 1866. 

Banmingmiut  ('inhabitants  of  the  left 
side').  A  subtribe  of  the  Okomiut  Es- 
kimo of  Baffin  land,  inhabiting  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cumberland  penin.  Their 
villages  are  Kekertaujang  and  Ukiadliv- 
ing.  Pop.  17  in  1883.  See  Boas  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  in.  96,  1885. 
Bhanmaer.^Kumlien  in  Bull.  Nat.  Mas.,  no.  16,  IS, 

1879.  BBaumingmiat— Boas  In  Deutsche  Geog. 
Bl&tt,  VII,  3471885. 

Sanniktnmint  An  Eskimo  tribe  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay,  s.  of  the  Kinipetu, 
in  the  region  of  Port  Churchill;  pop.  178 
in  1902.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  XV,  6, 1901;  378,  1907. 

Saanntniig.  A  spring  settlement  of  the 
Kinguamiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  to 
NetUlling  fiord,  Baffin  land.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Bauqnonokaekook.  A  Pequot  village  in 
1638,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Thames  r.,  l^low 
Mohegan,  New  London  co.,  Conn.,  occu- 
pied by  a  portion  of  the  conquered  tribe 
subject  to  the  Mohegan. —Williams 
(1638)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  a, 
VI,  251,  1863. 

Sanwontiati  (Sau-vxm''H'als ) .  A  Palate 
band  formerly  in  or  near  Moapa  valley, 
s.  E.  Nev.;  pop.  92  in  1873.— Powell  m 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  60,  1874. 

Baveata.    See  SabecUa. 

Savinnarf .  Gi  ven  as  a  tribe  on  Vancou- 
ver id.,  N.  of  Nootka  sd.  Unidentified, 
but  undoubtedly  either  a  Nootka  tribe  or 
the  Nootka  name  of  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. 
BaTiBards.^Armstrong,  Oregon,  136, 1867.  Bavia- 
aan.— Jewitt,  Narr..  86, 1849. 

Savoyan.  A  name  of  the  ^Idthread 
(Coptis  trifdiata)  and  of  certain  species 
of  bedstraw  (Oalium  boreale,  etc),  which 
has  come  into  American  English  through 
the  savoynne  of  Canadian  French.  The 
Indians  used  the  root  of  Coptn  trifoliata 
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to  make  a  yellow  dye  for  their  baskets, 
porcapine-quills,  skins,  etc.  The  word 
18  denved  from  the  Algonauian  term  for 
the  goldthread,  representea  by  the  Nipis- 
sin^Chippewa  atisawaidn^  literally  mean- 
ing *Bkin  dye,'  from  orfiw,  *to  be  dyed,' 
and  waidrit  'skin.'  (a.  f.  c.) 

Sawagativa  (Sarwa^'ga-ti-ra,  Marge 
hiir).  A  Pa viotso  tribe  formerly  about 
Winnemacca,  n.  Nev. — Powell,  Paviotso 
MS.,  B.  A.  R,  1881. 

Sawamish.  A  Salish  division  on  Tot- 
ten  inlet,  at  the  s.  end  of  Puget  sd..  Wash. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Samiunish. 
Sfth-wfth-mish.— Starlitiff  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  171, 
1862.  Ba-wa-miah.— Oibbs  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 
436.1855. 

Sawanl  A  subtribe  or  division  of  the 
Cholovone,  b.  of  lower  San  Joaquin  r., 
Cal. 

BawanL— Pinart.   Cholovone  MS..  1880.    Baywar 
k—Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Phllol.,  vi,  630,  1846. 
* !««.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i.  450,  1874. 
u— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 

Sawanogi  (Creek  form  of  Shawano,  or 
^tatcnee).  A  former  town  of  Shawnee 
Indians  incorporated  with  the  Creek 
confederacy,  situated  on  the  s.  side  of 
Tkllapooea  r.,  in  Macon  co.,  Ala.  It  is 
mentioned  in  Bartram's  list  in  1773,  and 
again  by  Hawkins  in  1799,  at  which  time 
its  people  still  retained  their  distinctive 
language  and  tribal  customs.  A  few 
Yochi  were  living  with  them.  From  a 
statement  by  Adair  (Am.  Inds.,  410, 1775) 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  joined  the 
Creeks  abont  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury.    See  Shawiiee,  ( j.  m.  ) 

Saway-yanga.  A  former  Gaorieleilo 
luncheria  near  San  Fernando  mission,  Los 
Angeles  CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  11, 1860. 

Baweimk  (Delaware:  Sdhmky  'at-the- 
mouth  (of  a  stream).'  A  former  impor- 
tant village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Ohio  r.  near 
the  month  of  Beaver  cr.,  about  the  site  of 
the  present  Beaver,  B^ver  co.,  Pa.  It 
was  a  fur-trading  station  of  note,  and  after 
the  establishment  of  Ft  Duquesne  the 
French  erected  houses  there  for  the  Dela- 
ware, Shawnee,  and  Mingo  inhabitants. 
Sawcunk  was  the  home  of  Shingass,  noted 
for  his  hostility  toward  the  frontier  settle- 
ments. It  was  abandoned  when  the  Eng- 
lish took  Ft  Duquesne  in  1758. 
BeaTOT  Greek.— Welaer  (1748)  quoted  by  Rnpp, 
West.  Penn..  app.,  14,  1M6.  Baoonnff.— Poet 
fl758)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  n,  app.,  124, 1798. 
Sadnuif.— Ibid.,  122.    Saouaok.— Ibid.,  92.     Baa- 


—PDst  (1758)  quoted  by  Rupp.  op.  cit., 
pp.,  81.  Sawounf.— Post  quoted  by  Proud,  op. 
ft.,  app..  106,  1796.    Sawennk.— Ibid..  80.    8aw- 


— ^Poflt  quoted  by  Rupp,  op.  cit.,  app.,  96. 
iwkaa|r.~IbidM     106._     BawkimL-Ibid.,     87. 


1^  Old  Town.— Thwaltes,  Early  Western 
TnY.,  I.  26,  note,  1904.  Sohkon.— Ibid.  8dh'- 
kooB.— Alden  (1884)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s., 
VI.  146.  1887. 

Saweachic  ( '  place  of  many  pines ' )  •  A 
TarahnmJM^rancheria  25  m.  b.  of  Chinatu, 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz^inf  n, 
1894. 


Sawkin.  A  Delaware  village  on  the  e. 
bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  New  Jersey,  in 
1675.— Newcastle  conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  XII,  523,  1877. 

Sawkwey.    See  Sockeye. 

Sawmehnaag  (probably  the  chief's 
name ) .  A  village,  probably  Pota watomi, 
on  Fox  r..  111.,  on  a  tract  sold  in  1833.— 
Treaty  of  Prairie  duChien  (1829)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat,  162,  1873. 

Sawokli  ( B&m  *  raccoon  * ,  ukli  *  town' ) .  A 
former  Hitchiti  town  in  the  open  pine 
forest  on  the  w.  bank  of  Chattahoochee 
r.,  in  N.  B.  Barbour  co.,  Ala.,  6  m.  below 
Oconee.  In  1832  it  had  2  chiefs  and  56 
families.  (a.s.o.) 

Ohaa-woo-«-laa-hatok6e.~Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  Ala.  map.  1900.  OhawftMolaHatcha.— U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.  (1827».  421. 1837.  Ohewackala.— Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  202,  1856. 
Oh*-wak-a'to.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425.  24th  Cong.,  1st 
seai.,  215, 1836.  Che  wok  o  lee.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  i v,  680.  l«64.  Ohowookolo.  — H.  R.  Doc.  462, 
26th  Cong. ,  2d  sesw. ,  49, 1 88s.  Okowooolo  .—Taylor, 
Ibid.,  61.  Ehawho-ka-let.— Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
364.1822.  Great  SdkwoklL—GatHchet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  1, 144. 1884.  Great  8w«glaw.— Bart  ram,  Trav- 
els, 462,  1791.  Babaoola.— BarcU,  Ensayo  (1718), 
836,  1723.  8a-ukU.— Gatschet.  op.  cit.,  I,  144. 
Bau-woo-fe-lo.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  65.  1848. 
Baa-woo-ae-to.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Ga. 
map,  1899.  Bawakola.— Adair.  Am.  Inds. ,  267, 1776. 
84(wokIi.— QatAChet,  op.  cit..  i.  144.  BbofUyt.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  80,  1864. 
Bhorteyt.— Romans,  Florida,  i,  69,  1775.  8<m- 
wuekolo.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 276. 24th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
808.1836.  Bouokelat.— Boudinot,  Star  in  West,  128, 
1816.  Booikilas.- French  trader  in  Smith,  Bou- 
quet Exped.,  70, 1766.  Soulikilai.— Bouquet  (1764) 
quoted  by  Jefferson,  Note^.  146,  1825.  Souwa- 
foolo.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814),  162.  1837.  Bon- 
wofoolo.— Ibid.  Bowoooolo.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  578, 1854.  Bo-wok-ko-los.— Drake.  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  IV,  94. 1848.  Buoculo.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat. 
(1827).  420,  1837.  Swagglei  town.— Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.  (1793).  i,  383, 1832.  Bw»gl*w.— 
Form  cited  by  Gutschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  144, 
1884.  Sw»gl««.— R(ibin,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1807. 
Bwaglet.- McCall.  Hist.  Georgia,  i.  864.  1811. 
Bwale*.— Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  n,  835,  1802. 

SawokUndihi  ('little  Sawokli').  A 
former  Hitchiti  town  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Chattahoochee  r.,  Quitman  co.,  Ga.,  4  m. 
below  Oconee.  It  contained  about  20 
iEtmiliesin  1799. 

Little  Sawokli.— Gatsrhet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  144, 
1881.  Little  8 w»glAW.—Bartram,  Travels,  462, 1791. 
Sau-woog-e-loo-ohe.- Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  06, 
1818.  Sawokli-Q'dahi.— Qatschet,  op.  cit.  Swga- 
hatohiet.— Robin,  Voy..  i,  map,  1807. 

Saws.  The  aborigines  employed  primi- 
tive forms  of  the  saw  in  shaping  metal, 
stone,  bone,  and  other  hard  sutetances. 
The  chief  use,  however,  was  that  of  di- 
viding portions  of  the  raw  material 
intended  for  further  elaboration.  These 
implements  took  many  forms,  and  their 
use  involved  two  distinct  processes — one 
in  which  the  saw  employed  was  harder 
than  the  material  sawed  and  was  oper- 
ated by  direct  abrasion,  and  the  other  in 
which  the  implement  was  softer  than  the 
material  cut,  sharp  sand  being  introduced 
as  the  abrading  agent.  The  former  were 
usually  thin  pieces  of  hard  stone,  the 
edges  of  which  were  notched  by  chip- 
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pinp:;  doubtless  other  flaked  implements, 
such  as  knives  and  spearheads,  served  on 
occasion  for  kindred  purposes^  Later 
saws  were  thin  pieces  or  strips  of  almost 
any  available  material,  beneath  which 
the  sand  was  moved  back  and  forth  or 
into  the  under  surfaces  of  which  the  grains 
became  imbedded,  thus  forming  a  kind 
of  rasp  or  file.  The  dividing  of  masses 
of  the  harder  stones  was  of  course  a  tedi- 
ous process  and  required  great  patience, 
but  that  the  work  was  effective  is  shown 
by  many  specimens.  The  cutting  of  por- 
tions of  jaae  for  use  in  the  manu^ture 
of  adzes  and  other  implements  by  the 
natives  of  Alaska  serves  to  illustrate  this. 
See  Stonework.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Sawaara.  Given  as  a  Karok  settlement 
of  two  houses  on  the  e.  bank  of  Klamath 
r.,  not  far  below  Orleans  bar,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Bft-ron-ra.^McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  S2d 
Ctong.,  spec,  seas.,  194,  1858.  Sa-vour-m*.— Ibid., 
215.  Sa-vow-nu— Ibid.,  161.  8a-wa-rah«.— Meyer, 
Nach  dem  Sacremen  to,  282. 1 855.  Shah-woo-rum.  — 
Gibbs,  MS.  Miscel.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Sayenqneraghta  ( '  Smoke  Re  van  ishes, ' 
also  known  as  Old  King  and  Old  Smoke). 
A  Seneca  chief  during  the  Revolutionary 
period.  His  place  of  residence  was  on 
Smoke  cr.,  5  or  6  m.  s.  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
He  is  first  mentioned  byZeisberger  in 
1750  (Conover,  Sayenqueraghta,  2, 1885). 
His  name  appears  in  the  treaty  of  John- 
son Hall,  N.  Y.,  Apr.  3,  1764;  he  also  fig- 
ured at  the  Easton  treaty  of  1758,  and  was 
Erominent  in  most  of  the  conferences  of 
is  tribe  and  of  the  Six  Nations  up  to 
1775.  He  was  speaker  in  1774,  com- 
manded the  Seneca  at  Oriskany,  and  led 
them  at  Wyoming.  Mrs  Campbell  spoke 
of  him  in  1779  as  ^'Guyanguahto,  or,  as 
he  was  commonly  called,  Grahta,  the 
Seneca  King."  His  death  occurred  be- 
fore 1788.  Although  wielding  great  influ- 
ence over  his  tribe  as  head-chief,  he  was 
not  an  elected  or  hereditary  chief,  but 
held  office  at  the  dictation  or  the  British 
government  and  with  the  willing  consent 
of  his  people.  (c.  t.     w.  m.  b.  ) 

Sayokinck.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Arroyo  Burro,  near  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

Sayokenek.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  469.  1874. 
Bajrokinok.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24, 1863. 

Sazeatina.  A  Nahane  tribe  inhabiting 
the  region  between  Dease  and  Black  rs., 
Brit.  Col.  In  1887  they  numbered  94. 
Petitot  considered  them  an  outlying  east- 
em  offshoot  of  the  Sekani. 
Ba-ze-oo-ti-na.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can. 
1887-8,  200b,  1889.  Sioannees.— Dall  in  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  I.  .SS,  1870  (so  called  by  traderH).  Th^kka- 
'ni.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  862, 
1891.  Thikanies.— Hardlsty  In  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866,  311,  18?2. 

Soabbardi.    See  Receptades. 

Scalping.  The  common  name  for  the 
Indian  practice  of  removing  a  portion  of 
the  skin,  with  hair  attached,  from  an 
enemy's  head,  for  trophy  purposes.    The 


word  scalp  is  derived  from  an  old  Low 
German  word  signifying  a  shell  or  sheath. 
The  equivalent  word  in  the  various  In- 
dian languages  commonly  refers  either  to 
skin  or  hair. 

The  practice  is  not  exclusively  an  In- 
dian one,  having  been  noted  among  the 
ancient  Scythians  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Herodotus.  Neither  was  it  common 
to  all  the  American  tribes,  as  so  often 
supposed.  On  the  contrary,  recent  re- 
searches by  Friederici  indicate  that  it  was 
confined  originally  in  North  America  to 
a  limited  area  in  the  e.  United  States 
and  the  lower  St  Lawrence  region,  about 
equivalent  to  the  territory  held  by  the 
Iroquoian  and  Muskhogean  tribes  and 
their  immediate  neigh]>9rs.  It  was  ab- 
sent from  New  En|i;land  and  much  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  region,  and  was  unknown 
until  comparatively  recent  times  through- 
out the  whole  interior  and  the  Plains 
area.  It  was  not  found  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  the  Canadian  N.  W.,  or  in  the 
Arctic  region,  or  anjrwhere  s.  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  an 
area  in  the  Gran  Chaco  country  of  South 
America.  Throughout  most  of  America 
the  earlier  trophy  was  the  head  itself. 
The  spread  of  the  scalping  practice  over 
a  great  part  of  central  and  western  United 
Stat^  was  a  direct  result  of  the  encour- 
agement in  the  shape  of  scalp  bounties 
onered  by  the  colonial  and  more  recent 
governments,  even  down  to  within  the 
last  fifty  years,  the  scalp  itself  being  su- 
perior to  the  head  as  a  trophy  by  reason 
of  its  lighter  weight  and  greater  adapt- 
ability   to  display  and  ornamentation. 

The  operation  of  scalping  was  painful, 
but  by  no  means  fatal.  The  impression 
that  it  was  fatal  probably  arises  from  the 
fact  that  the  scalp  was  usually  taken  from 
the  head  of  a  slain  enemy  as  a  token  of  his 
death,  but  among  the  Plains  tribes  the 
attacking  party  frequently  strove  to  over- 
power his  enemy  and  scalp  him  alive,  to 
inflict  greater  agony  before  killing  him, 
and  frequently  also  a  captured  enemy  was 
scalped  alive  and  released  to  go  back  thus 
mutilated  to  his  people  as  a  direct  defiance 
and  as  an  incitement  to  retaliation.  The 
portion  taken  was  usually  a  small  circular 
patch  of  skin  at  the  root  of  the  scalplock 
just  back  of  the  crown  of  the  head.  The 
** scalplock"  itself  was  the  small  hair 
braid  which  hung  from  the  back  of  the 
head,  as  distinguished  from  the  larger 
side  braids.  It  was  usually  decorated 
with  beads  or  other  ornaments.  When 
opportunity  offered  the  whole  top  skin 
of  the  head,  with  the  hair  attached,  was 
removed,  to  be  divided  later  into  smaller 
scalplocks  for  decorating  war-shirts,  1^- 

flngs,  etc.    The  operation  was  performed 
y  making  a  quick  knife  stroKe  around 
the  head  of  the  fallen  enemy,  follow^  by 
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a  strong  tug  at  the  scalplock.  The  teeth 
also  were  sometimes  used  in  the  pulling 
process,  and  the  victor  usually  knelt 
with  knee  pressed  down  upon  the  back 
of  bis  victim  stretched  face  downward. 
The  one  who  took  the  scalp  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  same  one  who  had  killed  the 
victim;  neither  was  the  number  of  scalps, 
bat  rather  of  coups  (q.  v.),  the  measure 
of  the  warrior's  prowess.  The  fresh 
scalp  was  sometimes  soon  afterward 
offered  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  sun,  the  water, 
or  some  other  divinity.  In  the  former 
case  it  was  held  up  to  the  sun,  with  a 
short  prayer  bv  the  owner,  and  then  care- 
fully stretched  on  a  buffalo-chip  and  thus 
left  on  the  prairie.  When  sacrificed  to 
the  water  the  scalp  was  thrown  into  the 
river  after  a  similar  prayer.  When  pre- 
served for  a  time,  as  was  most  usual,  the 
scalp  was  cleaned  of  the  loose  flesh  on 
its  under  side,  and  then  stretched  by 
means  of  sinew  cords  around  its  circum- 
ference within  a  hoop  of  about  6  in.  dia- 
meter, tied  at  the  end  of  a  light  rod. 
When  dry  the  skin  side  was  painted 
either  entirely  red,  or  one  half  red  and 
the  other  half  black.  The  hair  was  care- 
fully rebraided  and  decorated  with  vari- 
ous ornaments.  It  was  carried  thus  by 
the  women  in  the  triumphal  scalp  dance 
on  the  return  of  the  successful  war-party 
to  the  home  campand  then,  having  served 
its  first  purpose,  was  retained  as  a  bridle 
pendant  by  the  warrior,  deposited  with 
the  tribal  '** medicine,"  or  thrown  away 
in  some  retired  spot. 

The  many  ceremonies,  taboos,  and  be- 
liefs in  connection  with  scalps  and  scalp- 
ing are  too  numerous  fortreatment  within 
the  limits  of  a  brief  article.  For  a  discus- 
sion of  the  whole  subject  the  reader 
should  consult  Friederici,  (1)  Skalpieren 
and  ahnliche  Kriegsgebrauche  in  Amer- 
ika,  Braunschweig,  1906,  (2)  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1906,  1907. 

The  numerous  popular  misconceptions 
in  connection  with  the  scalping  practice 
may  be  recapitulated  in  a  series  of  nega- 
tives. The  custom  was  not  general,  and 
in  most  regions  where  found  was  not  even 
ancient.  The  trophy  did  not  include  any 
part  of  the  skull  or  even  the  whole  scalp. 
The  operation  was  not  fatal.  The  scalp 
was  not  always  evidence  of  the  killing  of 
an  enemy,  but  was  sometimes  taken  from 
a  victim  who  was  allowed  to  live.  It  was 
not  always  taken  by  the  same  warrior  who 
hadkillea  or  wounded  the  victim.  It  was 
not  always  preserved  by  the  victor.  The 
warrior's  honors  were  not  measured  by 
the  number  of  his  scalps.  The  scalp 
dance  was  performed,  ana  the  scalps  car- 
ried therein,  not  by  the  men,  but  by  the 
women.     See  Hair  drewing,        (j.  m.) 

Sealtalpe.  A  Chinookan  village  a  short 
di^oe  above  the  cascades  of  Columbia 


r.,  Or^.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176, 
1844. 

Seandaouati,  SoandawatL  See  Skandor 
ivati, 

Scandinavian  inflnenoe.  The  discovery 
of  Greenland  by  the  Norsemen  in  985 
A.  D.  and  their  occasional  voyages  south- 
ward apparently  as  far  as  Nova  Scotia, 
together  with  their  colonization  of  Green- 
land for  most  of  the  period  between  1000 
and  1500,  form  an  episode  in  the  pre- 
columbian  period  the  influ^ice  of  which 
on  the  natives  has  been  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Eskimo  of  (jrreenland 
and  the  coast  of  Labrador.  It  is  now  the 
generally  accepted  belief  that  the  Mark- 
land  of  the  Icelandic  historians  was  New- 
foundland, and  Vineland  a  part  of  Nova 
Scotia.  Storm  states  that  he  would  iden- 
tify the  inhabitants  of  Vineland  with  the 
Indians — Beothuk  or  Micmac  (Reeves, 
Finding  of  Wineland  the  Good,  176, 
1 895 ) .  The  long  contact  of  Scandinavian 
settlers  with  the  Eskimo  of  Greenland, 
although  having  no  marked  effect  on  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  latter  in  the 
historic  era,  has  had  some  influence  in 
this  direction.  The  contact  began  about 
1000,  and  by  1450  the  colonies  had  ceased 
to  make  reports  to  the  home  country  and 
were  forgotten  by  the  civilized  world. 
They  were  probably  exterminated  or 
absorbed  by  the  natives.  Rink  (Tales 
and  Trad,  of  Eskimo,  75,  1875)  goes  so 
far  as  to  say:  "The  features  of  tne  na- 
tives in  the  southern  part  of  (Greenland 
indicate  a  mixed  descent  from  Scandi- 
naviansand  Eskimo,  the  former,  however, 
not  having  left  the  slightest  sign  of  any 
influence  on  the  nationality  or  culture 
of  the  present  natives."  Mason  (Am. 
Anthr.  xi,  356,  1898)  suggests  that  the 
well-known  skill  of  the  Eskimo  in  ivory- 
carvine  and  etching  has  arisen  since  con- 
tact with  the  whites,  and  is  due  to  the 
introduction  of  iron;  but  Boas  (Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xv,  367,  1901)  considers 
that  the  resemblance  of  Eskimo  art  to  the 
birch-bark  art  of  the  Indians  indicates 
that  such  origin  is  impossible,  though 
European  influence  may  account  for  some 
of  its  exuberant  development.  With  the 
mission  of  Egede  in  1721  began  the  Chris- 
tianizing of  the  Eskimo  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Greenland  and  the  institution  of  schools, 
charitable  and  judicial  institutions,  etc., 
which  have  resulted  in  what  is  called  their 
civilization  (see  Missions).  Intoxicating 
liquors  have  largely  been  kept  from 
them,  but  the  introduction  of  firearms 
has  caused  deterioration  of  their  ancient 
skill  in  fishing  and  hunting.  The  adop- 
tion of  writing,  according  to  some,  has 
impaired  the  ability  of  the  Eskimo  as 
kaiakers.  The  abolition  of  native  laws 
and  authority  has  led,  Rink  observes, 
to   "a  kind  of  self-abasement  and  dis- 
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heartening."  Another  result  of  Euro- 
pean contact  is-  the  tendency  to  make 
the  houses  smaller  and  the  impairment 
of  the  power  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
From  the  earliest  times  "Europeans  of 
the  working  classes  have  intermarried 
with  native  women^.  and  formed  their 
household  after  the  Greenland  model, 
with  merelv  a  few  European  improve- 
ments." The  presence  of  a  few  Scandi- 
navian words,  for  example,  kunia  *  wife,' 
in  the  jargon  of  the  Ft  Barrow  Eskimo 
and  whites,  is  due  to  Danish  rather  than 
to  Norse  influence.  Another  Danish  loan- 
word employed  in  the  east  may  he  cited — 
tupaky  'tobacco.' 

Scandinavian  influence  is  represented 
also  by  the  results'  of  the  Swedish  set- 
tlements in  New  Jersey  during  the  period 
1638-65,  after  the  Swedes  had  driven  out 
the  English  colonists  and  before  thev 
were  themselves  subjected  by  the  Dutch 
and  succeeded  by  Lutheran  missionaries. 
As  the  labors  of  Campanius,  Biorck,  Hes- 
selius,  and  others  show,  the  Swedes  came 
into  very  close  contact  with  the  Indians 
(Nelson,  Ind.  of  New  Jersey,  1894),  and 
the  American  dialect  of  Swedish  adopted 
several  names  of  plants  and  animals  irom 
the  Indian  tongues  of  the  region.  As 
Nelson  notes  (ibid.,  77),  Biorck's  Dis- 
sertatio  GraducUia,  published  in  1731,  con- 
tains valuable  material  bearing  on  the 
subject  of  the  religion  of  the  tribes  of 
Delaware  r. 

Consult,  in  addition  to  the  works  above 
cited,  Durrett  in  Filson  Club  Pub.  23, 1908; 
Egede,  Description  of  Greenland,  1745; 
Fischer,  Discoveries  of  the  Norsemen  in 
America,  1903;  Fowkein  Am.  Anthr.,  ii, 
1900;  Iowa  Jour.  Hist,  and  Pol  ,  in,  no. 
1, 1905;  Leland,  Algonquin  Legends,  1885; 
Stefdnsson  in  Am.  Anthr.,  viii,  no.  2, 
1906.  (a.  P.O.) 

Soanonaenrat  A  former  Huron  village 
situated  between  Nottawasaga  bay  and  L. 
Simcoe,  Simcoe  co.,  Ontario.  It  was  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tohontaenrat,  one  of  the 
four  Huron  tribes.  The  Jesuit  mission  of 
St  Michel  was  established  there.  In 
1649,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Huron?, 
the  Tohontaenrat  abandoned  their  vil- 
la^e  in  a  body  and  were  incorporated 
with  the  Seneca.  ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Sainot  Michel.— Jes.  Rel.  1641.  81,  1858.  Soanona- 
enrat.—Ibid.  1636.  77,  1868.  Bcanonaentat.— Ibid. 
1689,  72,  1858.  Boanonaerat. — Shea  quoted  by 
Bchoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,204.  1H54.  Soanona- 
henrat.— Champlain,  CEuvree,  iv,  30,  note,  187a 
Bcanouaenrat.— Jes.  Rel.  1635,  85,  1858.  8t. 
Miohaol'i.— Shea,  Catb.  Miss.,  192, 1856. 

Scarfaee  Charley.  A  celebrated  warrior, 
best  known  through  his  connection  with 
Capt  Jack,  or  Kintpuash,  during  the  Mo- 
doc war  of  1873.  B^  the  natives  he  was 
known  as  Chfkchikam-Lupalkueldtko, 
meaning  *  wagon  scar-faced,*  whence  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  to  the 
whites  by  reason  of  a  disfigurement  caused 


by  bis  having  been  run  over  by  a  miul 
stage  when  a  child.  Capt  Jack  spoke  of 
him  as  a  relative,  but  it  is  said  also  that 
he  was  a  Rqeue  River  Indian  of  the  Tip- 
soe  Tyee  (Bearded  Chiefs)  band  and 
joined  Capt  Jack  some  years  prior  to  the 
war  of  1873,  when  22  years  of  age.  Scar- 
face  was  among  those  who  taunted  Jack 
when,  after  the  first  attack  and  repulse 
of  the  white  soldiers,  he  was  disposed 
to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace.  When 
the  Modoc  became  angered  during  Judge 
Steele's  last  visit  to  them  in  the  lava- 
beds,  Scarfaee  and  Capt  Jack  saved  the 
life  of  Steele  by  guarding  him  during  the 
night;  and  when  Odeneal  and  Dyar  vis- 
ited the  Modoc,  Jan.  27,  1873,  on  behalf 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  A&irs, 
Scarfaee  would  have  killed  them  on  the 
spot  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  Jack. 
He  was  also  the  first  to  fire  6n  the  troops 
when  Capt  Jackson  attempted  the  arr^ 
of  Jack's  band  on  Jan.  28. 

Rev  Dr  Thomas,  who  was  killed  in  the 
peace  commission  massacre,  on  the  day 
before  his  death  called  Scarfaee  Charley 
the  "Leonidas  of  the  lava-beds."  He 
was  never  known  to  be  guilty  of  any  act 
not  authorized  by  the  laws  of  legitimate 
warfare,  and  entered  his  earnest  protest 
against  the  killing  of  Gen.  Canby  and  Dr 
Thomas.  He  led  the  Modoc  against  Maj. 
Thomas  and  Col.  Wright  when  the  troope 
were  so  disastrously  repulsed  with  a  loss  of 
about  two-thirds  in  killed  and  wounded. 
Wearied  of  the  slaughter,  he  is  said  to  have 
shouted  to  the  survivors,  **You  who  are 
not  dead  had  better  go  home;  we  don't 
want  to  kill  you  all  in  a  day ! "  Later  he 
said,  ''My  heart  was  sick  at  seeing  eo 
many  men  killed." 

Scarfaee  Charley  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses called  to  testify  in  behalf  of  the 
Modoc  prisoners  during  their  trial  in  July 
following.  He  was  sent  with  other  pris- 
oners successively  to  Ft  D.  A.  Russell, 
Wyo.,  Ft  McPherson,  Neb.,  and  the  Qua- 
paw  agency,  Ind.  Ter.,  where  he  died 
about  Dec.  3,  1896.  For  his  portrait,  see 
Modoc. 

Scarifioatioii.  Scarification  consists  in 
cutting  the  skin  with  any  suitable  in- 
strument for  the  purpose  of  extracting 
blood,  producing  suffering,  or  bringing 
about  a  scar.  It  is  known  among  proba- 
bly all  American  tribes  from  remote  an- 
tiquity. Its  objects  were  (1)  medicinal, 
a  small  or  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood 
being  drawn  principally  for  the  purnoee 
of  relieving  local  pain;  (2)  ceremoniaj,  or 
emotional;  and  (3)  cosmetic. 

Med  icinal  scarification  waa  widely  prac- 
tised among  the  Indians  of  North  Amer- 
ica from  prehistoric  times,  and  was  much 
in  favor;  it  is  still  observed  by  some  of 
the  tribes  of  northern  and  southwestern 
United  States.    The   ceremonial  form, 
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much  lesB  common  than  the  medicinal, 
was  practised  principally  for  the  purpose 
of  inuring  young  men  to  sufferinff;  while 
emotiontu  scarification  was  observed, 
especially  among  some  of  the  tribes  of 
the  plains,  of  the  n.w.  coast,  and  Cali- 
fornia, by  both  men  and  women  on  the 
death  of  'a  spouse  or  other  near  relative. 
Cosmetic  ecarifving,  allied  to  tattooing 
uid  probably  of  ceremonial  origin,  is  re- 
ported from  among  the  Tlingit  of  the  n. 
F^fic  coast. 

The  instruments  used  for  scarification 
were  sharp  objects,  such  as  knives,  arrow- 
points,  chips  of  stone  or  obsidian  (and 
kter  of  glass),  thorns,  porcupine  quills, 
shells,  awls,  teeth,  and  finally  obiects  of 
metal,  the  material  of  the  implement 
being  determined  by  the  available  sup- 
ply. In  exceptional  cases  the  scarifying 
instrument  was  of  symbolic  significance. 

Probably  all  the  Indians  hy  whom 
medicinal  scarification  was  practised 
reco^ized  the  difference  between  merely 
scarifying  the  skin  and  opening  a  vein,  the 
latter  treatment  also  being  given  in  some 
localities.  When  white  physicians  first 
went  among  the  Indians  they  were  often 
asked  to  employ  bleeding,  in  the  belief 
that  it  was  of  general  benefit  in  almost  all 
cases  of  illness.  Following  the  scarifica- 
tion, when  the  blood  ceased  to  flow  the 
wound  was  usually  covered  with  a  sub- 
stance believed  to  facilitate  healing.  On 
rare  occasions  the  flow  of  blood  from  the 
incision  was  accelerated  by  sucking. 

Consult  Bancroft,  Native  Races,  1874- 
75;  Boesu,  Travels,  ii,  24-25, 1771 ;  Cham- 
plain,  (Euvres,  iii,  191, 1870;  Cox,  Adven- 
tures, I,  248, 1831;  Harmon,  Journal,  182, 
1820;  Hrdlicka  in  Bull.  34,  B.  A.  K, 
1908;  Hunter,  Captivity,  1823;  Jesuit 
Relations,  Thwaitee  ed.,  1896-1901; 
Lafitau,  Moeurs  des  Sauvagee  Am^ri- 
quains,  ii,  1724;  Lahontan,  New  Voy., 
II,  1703;  La  Perouse,  Voy.,  ii,  223,  1797; 
Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Boston  ed^  8,  1875; 
Rash,  Enauiry  into  Nat.  Hist.  Med. 
among  Ind.,  30,  1774;  Yarrow  in  Ist 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Scarouady  (JSkaron*hi&'^di*f  *on  the  other 
side  of  the  sky.*— Hewitt).  An  Oneida 
chief,  sometimes  called  Half-King,  who 
came  into  prominence  about  the  middle 
of  the  18th  century.  He  was  known  among 
the  Dela wares  as  Monacatuatha,  or  Mona- 
kadnto.  He  is  mentioned  as  early  as  1 748, 
and  in  1753  was  present  at  the  Carlisle 
treaty.  The  fol  lowing  year  he  succeeded 
Half-King  Scruniyatha  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  at  Aughwick,  Pa.  (Pa.  Archiv.,  Ist 
8.,  II,  114,  1853),  whither  he  removed 
from  Logstown  to  escape  the  influence 
of  the  French.  On  Jan.  7,  1754,  he  was 
in  Philadelphia,  on  his  way  to  the  Six 
Nations  with  a  message  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Virginia,  and  alap  by  the  desire 


of  the  Indians  of  Pennsylvania  to  ask  the 
former  to  send  deputies  to  a  conference 
with  the  Governor.  He  was  with  Brad- 
dock  at  the  time  of  his  defeat,  having 
made  in  the  preceding  May  a  speech  to  the 
Indians  at  Ft  Cumberland  urging  them 
to  join  Braddoi^  in  his  expedition.  In 
1756  he  seems  to  have  bwn  attending 
conferences  and  making  speeches,  mostly 
in  behalf  of  peaceful  measures,  in  some 
of  these  efforts  being  joined  by  Andrew 
Montour  (q.  v. ) .  One  of  his  speeches  was 
made  July  1,  1756,  at  the  conference  of 
the  Six  Nations  with  Sir  William  Johnson 
in  behalf  of  the  Shawnee  and  Dela  wares 
(N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  148,  1856). 
Mention  is  made  in  the  same  year  of  his 
son  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
French  and  afterward  released,  and  who 
soon  thereafter  visited  and  conferred  with 
Johnson.  Scarouady  was  a  firm  friend 
of  the  English  colonists,  and  as  strong  an 
enemy  of  the  French.  He  was  an  orator 
of  considerable  ability,  and  was  the  lead- 
ing speaker  at  the  numerous  conferences 
he  aUended.  His  home  was  on  the  Ohio 
r.  in  w.  Pennsylvania,  where  he  exercised 
jarisdiction  over  the  western  tribes  simi- 
lar to  that  of  Shikellimay  over  those  in 
central  Pennsylvania.  (c.  t.  ) 

Seatioook.  (Properiy  P'sJai'tikuk,  *at 
the  river  fork,'  here  referring  to  the 
junction  of  Ten-mile  and  Housatonic  rs. 
According  to  Eunice  Mahwee,  an  a^ed 
Scaticook  woman,  in  1859,  a^porruption 
of  Mohegan  Pishgachtikuky  with  the  same 
meaning.)  An  Indian  settlement  and 
reservation  on  Housatonic  r.,  a  few  miles 
below  the  present  Kent  litchfield  co., 
Conn.  It  was  establisned  by  Gideon 
Mauwehu  or  Mahwee,  a  Pequot  Indian 
from  the  lower  Housatonic,  who,  about 
the  year  1730,  refnoved  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers to  the  present  Dover  Plains,  N.  Y.. 
but  within  a  year  or  two  again  removed 
a  few  miles  farther  s.  and  established 
himself  on  the  Housatonic.  Here  he  in- 
vited his  old  friends  of  the  broken  tribes 
lower  down  the  river  to  join  him,  and 
they  did  so  in  considerable  numbers,  call- 
ing the  new  settlement  Scaticook.  They 
were  chiefly  of  the  Paugusdet,  Uncowa,^ 
and  Potatuc  tribes.  In  1743  the  Mora- 
vians, who  were  at  work  among  the 
neighboring  Mahican  of  New  York,  es- 
tablished a  mission  at  Scaticook,  which 
at  one  time  had  about  150  baptized  con- 
verts, but  in  consequence  of  difficulties 
with  the  white  settlers  the  missions  both 
here  and  at  Shecomeco,  of  the  Mahican 
tribe,  were  discontinued  in  1746,  and 
the  missionaries  with  many  of  the  con- 
verts removed  to  Pennsylvania.  Those 
from  Scaticook  wasted  by  disease  in  the 
new  location,  in  consequence  of  which 
most  of  the  survivors  soon  returned  to 
their  former  settlement;  but  the  mission 
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was  not  established,  and  they  fell  under 
neglect  and  poverty.  They  took  no  part 
in  the  Frencn  and  Indian  war,  being  too 
far  reduced,  as  in  1752  they  numbered 
but  18  families.  Mauwehu  died  about 
1755.  In  1786  they  numbered  71,  and  in 
1801  only  35,  but  the  latter  figure  proba- 
bly does  not  include  absentees.  In  1849 
there  were  only  8  or  10  of  full  blood  and 
20  or  30  of  mixed  blood.  In  1903  there 
remained  on  the  reservation,  according  to 
Speck,  but  one  reputed  full  blood,  with  14 
others  of  negro  mixture;  there  were  be- 
sides a  number  of  others  of  mongrel  breed 
absent  from  the  reservation.  Eunice  Mah- 
wee,  the  last  descendant  of  the  founder, 
died  about  1870.  One  man  only  still  re- 
tained any  knowledge  of  the  language  a 
few  years  ago.  They  have  entirely  lost 
the  Indian  arts  and  customs,  except  for 
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the  making  of  baskets  and  bows  and  ar- 
rows. They  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Indians  of  Scaticook,  Rensselaer 
CO.,  N.  Y.  (q.  v.).  Consult  De  Forest, 
Indians  of  Conn.,  1851;  Prince  and  Speck 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xlii,  no.  174, 
1903.  (j.  M. ) 

Pachcratgooh.— Loskiel.  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth- 
ren, u,  183, 1794.  Patohgatffooh.— Day,  Penn.,  185, 
1843.  PiMfMhtigok.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,l»5,1872.  Pishgaohtigok.— Ibid.  Soachtaoook.— 
De  Lancey  (1754),  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  909, 
1855.  Scaghkooke.— Marshall  (1749),  ibid.,  518. 
Sohaachkook.— Albany  conf.  (1737),  ibid.,  109. 
Sohaafitioook.— Albany conf.(  1754), ibid., 8H4.  Soot- 
tioook.— Niles  {ca,  1761)  in  Moss.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
4th  s.,  v,507.1861.  Seaohoook.— Albany  conf.  (1737) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  108, 1866  (misprint). 

Soatioook.  A  village  on  e.  bank  of 
Hudson  r.  near  the  mouth  of  Hoosac  r., 
Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y.  It  seems  to  have 
been  originally  a  Mahican  village,  but 
first   acquired    prominence   about    1676 


through  the  settlement  there  of  a  body  of 
fugitive  Pennacook,  Nipmuc,  Wampa- 
noag,  Narraganset,  Pocomtuc,  and  other 
refugees  from  New  England,  who  had 
been  driven  out  through  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675.  They  were  soon  joined  by  oth- 
ers, who  were  encouraged  to  settle  there 
by  the  New  York  authorities,  and  in  1702 
they  numbered  about  1 ,000.  They  had, 
besides  Scaticook,  a  village  near  Albany, 
and  were  regardeid  as  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mohawk.  The  Mahican  and 
the  immigrant  body  each  preserved  its 
identity.  The  New  York  government 
endeavored  t<;>  induce  the  Pennacook  at 
St  Francis  in  Canada  to  join  the  Scati- 
cook settlement,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  French  and  the  St  Francis  In- 
dians were  striving  to  draw  off  the  Scati- 
cook to  Canada.  The  latter  were  so  far 
successful  that  the  settlement  soon  de- 
creased steadily,  chiefly  through  emigra- 
tion to  St  Francis  and  Caughnawaga,  imtil 
in  1721  not  more  than  200  persons  re- 
mained. At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war  tliese  were  further  re- 
duced to  about  50,  who  joined  a  party  of 
St  Francis  Indians  in  a  hostile  expedition 
against  the  Massachusetts  frontier  in  the 
year  1754,  after  which  they  went  with 
them  to  Canada.  ( j.  m.  ) 

River  Indians.— Doc.  of  1709  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  140,  1855.  Boaactioook.— Albany  conf. 
(1754), ibid.. VI,  880. 1855.  Boaahkook.— Docof  1724, 
ibid.,  v,  722,  1855.  Boaaktioook.— Albany  conf. 
(1754).  ibid.,  VI,  880. 1855.  Soaohhook.— Livingston 
(1702),  ibid..  IV,  984, 1854.  Boaohkoke.— Livings^ton. 
ibid.,  996.  Boachkooks.— Livingston,  ibid.  Boaek- 
hook.~Albany  conf.  (1714),  ibid.,  v,  888.  1855. 
Boaokkook.—Albanyconf. (1714), ibid.. 387.  Soagh- 
takookc— Clark,  Onondaga,  l,  18,  1849.  Bcaghti- 
ooke.— Kendall,  Trav.,  i, 242, 1809.  Beaghtikoke.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  10,  1829.  Bcagtiookea.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  200, 1857.  Boahoooka.— 
Dralce,  Ind.  Chron.,  162, 1836.  Boahkookt.— Colden 
(1727),  Five  Nat.,  95.  1747.  Bcahook. —Writer  of 
1690  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  178, 
1872.  Boataoook.  -Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  1, 101, 1824.  Boatakook.— Dudley  (1?21 ) 
in  Mass.  Hist,  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  vni,  244,  1819. 
Boaticook.— Kendall,  Trav..  i.  242,  1809.  Beattar 
oook.— Church  (1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars, 
60, 1825.  Boattakooks.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  191, 1843. 
Bcautaoook.— Wain  Wright  (1785)  In  Me.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  IV,  123, 1856.  Boautioook.— Kidder,  ibid.,  vi, 
238, 1859.  Bchaahkook.— Schuyler  (1699),  ibid.,  rv. 
675, 1854.  Bohaahook.— Albany  conf.  (1728)  In  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  V,  868. 1855.  Bdiaakook.— Albany 
conf.  (17*26),  ibid^  v,  798, 1855.  Bohaokkook.— Win- 
throp  (1700),  ibid.,  IV,  612, 1854.  Bohaohtieook.— 
Schuvler  (1691),  ibid.,  iii.  800. 1853.  Behackhook.-- 
Clarkson  (1691),  ibid.,  816.  B«haokooke  River  In- 
dians.— Wessells  (1696),  ibid.,  iv.  248, 1854.  Bohaek- 
wock. -Gouvemeur  (1690).  ibid.,  Iii,  713,  1853. 
Bohaoook.  —Doc.  of  1709,  ib1d.,v,  1 40. 1855.  Bchaeto- 
ooke.— Kendall,  Trav.,  I,  241, 1809.  Bchaotkook.— 
Bellomont  (1700)  in  N.  Y,  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  637, 
1854.  Bohactiooke.— Kendall,  Trav..  I,  241,  1809. 
Bchaetikook.— Boudlnot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 
Bohaggkooke.— Coiirtland  (1688)  in  N.  Yl  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  Ill,  562.  1858.  Bohaghkooa.— Bayard  (1689), 
ibid.,  611.  Bohaghtaoooks.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly 
Map,  1777.  Bonaghticoke.— Hay  ward,  Qaz.  U.  s., 
571, 1853.  Bohagkook.-Courtland  (lefe)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  111,661, 1853.  Bohagtihoke.— Wes- 
sells  (1692)  in  N,  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  817. 1868. 
Bchahkook.— Schuyler  (1699),  iWd.,  iv,  676,  18o4. 
Bohahook.— Council  of  1688  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tnbes  Hudson  R.,  176, 1872.    Bokakkook.— Uving. 
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■Urn  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HIrt.,  iv,  744. 1854. 


L— Writer  of  about  1700  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber,  op.  cit.,  186.  8cb>thiook» ^—Schuyler ( 1688) 


In  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  in,  66il86S. 
Macauley,  N.  Y..  ii,  885.  1829.  BchatJoodk.— 
Schuyler  (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi«t.,  in,  801. 
1858.  8eb«ihteo«fiM.— A1banycharter(1686),ibi<l, 
V,  888.  1856.  BeCrawonkB.— Macaoley,  N.  Y..  n, 
385,  1829.  SMitieook.— Ratinesque  in  Marshall, 
Ky.,  I.  introd..  42, 1824  (migprlnt).  Shaaohkook.— 
Colden  (1788)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi8t,vi,  126, 1865. 
Bhaak-kooka.— Bellomont  (1700).  ibid.,  iv,  759, 1854. 
Bkaokkook.— Winthrop  (1700),  ibid.,  612.  Bhao- 
hook.— ComburyrnoS, ibid.,  1057.  Bhaokhokas.— 
Harkham  (1691),  ibid., iii,  809, 1858.  Bhaokhook.— 
Schuyler  (1701), ibid., it.  885. 1854.  Bhaktakook.— 
JefTerys,  Fr.  Doms., pt.  1 .  man,  1761.  Bkaaohkook.— 
Uvin^ton  (1710)  In  N.  Y;  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v, 
228,  185&     Bkaahkook.— Doc.  of  1710.  ibid..  219. 


c— Uvingston  (1702).  ibid.,  iv.  991, 1854. 

Bkaahhooke.— Uving8ton(1708).ibid..l068.  Bkaoh- 
koA.— LivlnOTton  (1702),  ibid.,991.  Bkaehkoke.— 
liTingstonUTOO), ibid., 662.  Bkaehkodk.-Uying- 
■ton  (1687).  ibid.,  in,  481,  1858.  Bkaahtiookw.— 
Trvon  (1774),  ibid..  Tin,  451,  1857.  Bkaokkook.- 
Bellomont  (I69R).  ibid..  ly,  364, 1854.  Bkaekoor.— 
Bellomont  (1698)  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  166, 1872.  Bkaoktim.— Doc.  of  1711  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v.  28171866.  Bkafhhook.— 
Albany  conf.  (1722).  iWd..661.  Skatiook. -Albany 
conf.  (1754),  ibid.,  vi.  879, 1855.  Bkattodr.— Rupp, 
West  Penn..  app.,  75,  note.  1^6.  BkookHook.— 
Livingston  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  CoL  Hist,,  iv,  984, 
1854.  Bkotaoook.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  X.  105, 1809. 

Behaehipkaka.    See  Dekaury,  Konoha, 

Schaehwhil  (so  called  because  the  dead 
were  carried  down  from  this  place  to  a 
village  below,  called  Chutil,  to  be  boned). 
A  former  village  of  the  Pilalt,  a  Cowichaii 
tribe  of  lower  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit.  Col. 
BtMk'tofiHil.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Burr.  Can.,  48, 
1902.  Tea'tooHn.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.. 
454,1894. 

8«haeken  {^tcdeksn),  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  Eraser  r.,  above  Lyt- 
ton,  Bnt  Col.— Hill-Toot  in  Rep.  Eth- 
nol. Surv.  Can.,  4,  1899. 

8«hekaha  {Shirmk-kaha,  'lying  in  the 
sand, '  or  *  sand  town ' ).  A  former  Choc- 
taw village  sitoated  aboot  7  m.  n.  b.  of 
Philadelphia,  Neshoba  co..  Mips.— Hal- 
bertin  Pob.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc.,  vi,  428, 1902. 
Bohekaha.— Romans,  Florida,  map,  1775.  Boheka- 
haw.—West  Florida  Map,  ea.  1775. 

Bcheneetady  ( '  on  that  side  of  the  pinery' , 
referring  to  the  large  nomber  of  pines 
formerly  growing  between  Albany  and 
Schenectady).  According  to  Macaoley, 
the  Ohnowalagantles,  whom  he  calls'a 
clan  of  the  Mohawk,  lived  at  Schenec- 
tady, which  was  sitoated  aboot  17  m.  w. 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.  He  adds  that  the 
Schaonactadas,  apparently  only  another 
form  of  the  name  Schenectady,  whom  he 
calls  a  clan  of  the  Mohawk,  dwelt  along 
the  Uodson  at  Albany  and  sooth wardly. 
The  lands  of  Schenectady  were  porchased 
from  the  Mohawk  by  Arent  Van  Corlaer 
and  others  in  1662,  and  the  present  city 
foonded.  It  soffeied  severely  daring  the 
later  Indian  wars,  and  in  1690  it  was 
attacked  by  French  and  Indians  and 
many  of  its  inhabitants  were  massacred. 
OhaowalacantlM.~Macauley,  Hist.  N.  Y..  ir,  295. 
1829.  O-ao-a-la-fdna'-na.— Morgan.  League  Iroq., 
app.  A,  188, 1904.    Bahanaaotadas.— Macauley,  op. 


BehapinaikoBek.  A  former  Minisink 
village,  perhaps  in  Orange  co.,  N.  Y.— 
VanderDonck  (1656)  qooted  by  Rotten- 
ber,  Tribes  Hodson  R.,  96,  1872. 

8ehilkt(/Slecta8, 'sling').  ASqoawmish 
village  commonity  on  the  k.  side  of  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Toot  in  Rep.  Brit.  A. 
A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Bekink  (Stcink'),  A  Sqoawmish  village 
commonity  at  Gibson's  landing,  on  the  w. 
side  of  Howesd.,  Brit.  (^1.— Hill-Toot  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Bekiptton.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Delawares,  at  the  head  of  Joniata 
r.,  Pa.— Poochot  map  (1758)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  X,  694.  1858. 

Behira.    The  extinct  Crow  clans  of  Sia 
and  San  Felipe  poeblos,  N.  Mex. 
Bshilr<-hibo.~HodRe  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  850.  Oct 
1S96  (San  Felipe  name).    Bkira-lUuio.— Ibid.  (Sia 
name;  kdno  ^  *  people ' ) . 

Bohiiehlaohtana  (*  deceivers  like  the 
raven,*  the  raven  being  the  primary  in- 
stroctor  of  man).  A  Knaiakhotana  clan 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct 
Exped.,  I,  407,  1851. 

B^hiat  A  terra  applied  to  fissile  and 
foliated  rocks  which,  althoogh  often  mas- 
sive in  appearance,  split  r^ily  in  one 
direction  owing  to  parallel  arrangement 
of  the  constitoent  minerals.  They  are 
qoite  variable  in  composition  and  are  re- 
ferred to  as  mica,  hornblende,  chlorite, 
or  qoartz-schist,  according  to  the  predom- 
inance of  the  particolar  mineral.  The 
schists  were  commonly  referred  to  as  slates 
by  early  geologists,  hot  the  latter  term  is 
now  confined  especiallv  to  those  varieties 
that  split  with  considerable  regolarity. 
Schists  are  widelv  distriboted  and  were 
extensively  osed  oy  the  native  tribes  in 
the  manofactnre of  implements.  A  major- 
ity of  the  grooved  axes  and  many  of  the 
celts,  googes,  and  other  articles,  inclod- 
ing  spear  and  arrow  heads  of  b.  United 
States,  are  made  of  this  material.  The 
color  is  osoally  gray.  In  textore  the 
schists  are  exceedingly  varied,  hot  the 
tribes  made  ose  only  of  the  hard  and 
toogh  varieties.  (w.  h.  h.) 

BohloM.  The  local  name  for  a  bo<ly  of 
Upper  Lillooetaroond  Seton  lake,  interior 
of  British  Colombia;  pop.  34  in  1909. 
BoUoM.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  pt.  ii,  72,  19Q2. 
Sloah.— Ibid.,  pt.  i,  277. 

Behodao  (M^skatakf  *at  the  prairie.' — 
Hewitt).  The  ancient  Mahican  capital, 
sitoated  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  on 
the  site  of  Castleton,  Rensselaer  co.,  N.  Y., 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  pali- 
saded village  formerly  existing  on  the 
height.  It  was  occupied  as  late  as  1664. 
The  cooncil  fire  was  afterward  removed 
to  Westenhock  (see  Stockbridge)  in  the 
Hoosatonic  valley.  (j.  m.) 

Pempotawuthut— Hoyt,  Antlq.  Res..  90. 1824.  Pem- 
potowwuthat,  Muhheoanneuw.  —  Holmes  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  l8t  s.,  IX.  100,  1804  (trans. 'flre- 
placeoftheMuhheakunnuklndians'). 
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Rnttenber,  Tribes  Hadson  R. ,  41, 1872.  Sohotaok.— 
Livingston  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xm, 
616, 1^1.  Bohotax.— Doc.  of  1677  cited  by  Rntten- 
ber, Ind.  Qeog.  Names,  69, 1906. 

Sehoenbrunn  (Ger.:  'beautiful  spring'). 
A  Moravian  town,  of  Munsee  vidians, 
situated  about  2  m.  below  the  site  of  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio.  Zeisberger  went 
from  the  station  (Friedensstadt),  on 
Beaver  r.,  Pa.,  to  Tuscarawas  r.,  where 
the  three  stations  of  Sehoenbrunn,  Gna- 
denhuetten,  and  Salem  were  established. 
The  Moravian  Indians  moved  from  the 
Beaver  to  these  villages  in  1773.  The 
first  meetinghouse  and  schoolhouse  in 
the  present  state  of  Ohio  were  built  at 
this  station,  which  was  also  the  birth- 
place of  the  first  white  child  bom  within 
the  state.    The  Indian   village  was   a 

Prosperous  settlement.  The  Revolution 
rought  theoe  villages  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  British  at  Detroit  and  the 
Americans  at  Ft  Pitt  In  Aug.  1781 
De  Pejster,  the  commander  at  Detroit, 
becoming  convinced  that  these  In- 
dians were  giving  information  of  the 
British  movements,  sent  Capt  Matthew 
Elliott  with  a  party  of  Wyandot,  Dela- 
wares,  and  Shawnee,  and  a  small  band 
of  French -Canadians,  to  remove  these 
Indians  to  Sandusky,  a  task  which  they 
performed  with  great  harshness,  the 
Indians  being  robbed  of  nearly  every- 
thing they  had.  When  the  Moravians 
were  massEu;red  at  Gnadenhuetten  (q.  v.) 
in  Mar.  1782,  the  village  at  Sehoenbrunn 
was  burned  by  the  same  troop  of  Penn- 
sylvanians  under  Col.  Williamson. 
There  was  also  a  small  settlement  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river  called  New 
Sehoenbrunn,  which  was  established  in 
1779  and  destroyed  in  1782.  Consult 
Loskiel,  Hist.  Missions,  pt.  3,  177-182, 
1794;  Butterfield,  Washington-Irvine 
Corr.,  100-102,  1882;  Archives  Pa.,  ix, 
523-525,  1854.  (g.p.d.) 

Sohoenbrunn.— Loskiel,  Hist.  Miss.  United  Breth., 
pt.  3.  75,  1794.  Bchonbrunn.— Howe,  Hist.  Ck>ll. 
Ohio,  II,  691, 1896.  Shoenbnm.— Harris,  Tour,  184, 
1805.  weelhiok  Thuppek.  —  Connolley,  Hecke- 
welder's  Narr.,  233, 1907  (Delaware  translation  of 
German  name). 

Schoharie  ( *  the  driftwood  * ,  or  *  the  float- 
ing driftwood.' — Hewitt).  A  Mohawk 
viflage  formerly  near  the  present  Scho- 
harie, Schoharie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Port  Kottftri.— Document ca.  1758  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  676. 18r>8  (fort).  Bohoaries.— Gold th wait 
(1766)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  x.  121 J809. 
Sciiohare.— Johnson  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VII,  91. 1856.  Schoharie.— Tryon  (1774).  ibid.,  Vlii, 
451,  1867.  Schoherie.— Johnson  (1757),  ibid.,  Vli, 
278, 1856.  Sehohery.— Zeisberger  MS.  (1750)  quoted 
byConover,  MS.  Kan.  and  Geneva.  Boohare.— 
Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  682, 
ia56.  Booharee.— Ft  Johnson  Conference  (1766), 
ibid..  ia5.  Booharics.— Johnson  (1747),  ibid.,  vi. 
361, 18.55.  Bko-har'-le.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  473, 
1851  (correct  form). 

Sohoherage.  A  former  Iro€|uoisvilla^, 
apparently  under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  sit- 
uated, according  to  the  Brion  de  la  Tour 


map,  1781,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  r. 
branch  of  Susquehanna  r.,  below  Tusko- 
kogie.  This  is  probably  an  error  for  Che- 
nango r.  in  New  York. 

Sohohorag^.  A  former  Iroquois  village, 
placed  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Susque- 
nanna,  a  short  distance  above  Oquaga 
(q.  v.),  in  New  York. — Eanauts  and  Rap- 
iUy  Map,  1777. 

Bchonehin.  The  reco^g^nized  head-chief 
of  the  Modoc  at  the  time  of  the  Modoc 
war  of  1872-73.  In  1846  the  Modoc 
numbered  600  warriors,  governed  by 
Schonchin,  whose  authority  seems  even 
then  to  have  been  disputed  on  the 
ground  that  he  was  not  an  hereditary 
chief.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
early  hostilities  between  the  Modoc  and 
the  whites,  and  admitted  that  he  did  all 
in  his  power  to  exterminate  his  -enemies. 
Hostilities  were  continued  at  intervals 
until  1864,  when  a  treaty  was  made  with 
the  Modoc  by  the  provisions  of  which 
they  agreed  to  go  on  a  reservation  with 
the  Kkmath  Indians.  At  this  council 
the  Modoc  were  represented  by  Schon- 
chin and  his  younger  brother,  known  as 
Schonchin  John.  To  the  credit  of  the 
old  chief  it  is  said  that  after  signing  the 
treaty  no  act  of  his  deserved  censure. 
He  went  with  his  people  on  the  land 
allotted  to  them,  ana  at  the  time  of  the 
outbreak  under  Kintpuash  (q.  v.),  or 
Captain  Jack,  remained  quietly  on  the 
reservation  in  charge  of  his  peaceful 
tribesmen.  His  brother  John,  following 
Captain  Jack,  withdrew  from  the  reser- 
vation and  took  up  his  abode  on  Lost  r., 
the  former  home  of  the  tribe.  The  old 
chief  made  every  effort  to  induce  Jack  to 
return,  but  the  tatter  steadfastly  refused, 
on  the  ground  that  he  could  not  live  in 
peace  with  the  Klamath.  In  order  to 
remove  every  obstacle  to  the  return  of 
the  fugitives,  the  reservation  was  divided 
into  distinct  agencies,  a  district  being  set 
apart  exclusively  for  the  Modoc.  To  this 
new  home  old  Schonchin  was  removed 
with  his  people,  and  a  portion  of  Captain 
Jack's  band  took  up  their  abode  with 
him.  The  rest,  including  Schonchin 
John,  fled  to  the  lava  beds,  and  from  this 
stronghold  waged  a  destructive  war.  It 
is  befieved  that  Schonchin  John,  more 
than  any  other  member  of  the  tribe,  was 
influential  in  keeping  up  the  strife.  He 
repeatedly  advised  continuing  the  flght 
when  Jack  would  have  made  peace,  and 
he  is  considered  responsible  for  many  of 
the  inhuman  acts  committed.  In  1873  a 
peace  commission  was  appointed  to  deal 
with  the  Indians,  and  a  meeting  with 
them  was  arranged  for  April  11.  To  this 
meeting  the  Indians  agreed  to  send  a 
number  of  men  equal  to  that  of  the  com- 
mission, and  that  all  should  go  unarmed. 
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The  commission  were  divided  as  to  the 
advisability  of  keeping  the  appointment 
Commissioners  Dyar  and  Meacham  sus- 
pected treachery  and  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  not  eade,  while  General  Canby 
and  Dr  Thomas,  a  Methodist  minister, 
insisted  that  it  was  plainly  their  duty 
to  f(o.  The  foor  commissioners,  accom- 
panied by  an  interpreter  and  his  Indian 
wife,  proceeded  to  the  place  of  appoint- 
ment, and,  being  met  b^  eight  Indians, 
fully  armed,  it  was  evident  that  they 
had  fallen  into  a  trap.  The  council  was 
opened  with  brief  speeches  by  Thomas 
and  Canby  offering  the  terms  of  peace, 
only  to  be  interrupted  by  Schonchin 
John,  who  an^ly  commanded,  ''Take 
away  your  soldiers  and  give  us  Hot  Creek 
for  a  home!"  Before  the  commissioners 
could  reply,  at  a  signal  from  Jack  the 
Indians  fell  upon  the  white  men.  Canby 
and  Thomas  were  shot  to  death,  Dvar 
fled  and  escaped,  and  Meacham  was  shot 
five  tiroes  by  Schonchin  John,  but  finally 
recovered.  As  a  result  of  this  massacre 
military  operations  were  resumed  with 
great  activity,  and  after  a  few  severe 
enga^ments  Jack  was  dislodged  from 
the  lava  beds  and  with  his  party  sur- 
rendered on  June  1 .  Gen.  Davis  decided 
to  hang  the  leaders  forthwith,  Schonchin 
John  among  the  number.  While  the 
scaiffolds  were  bein^  prepared  word  was 
received  from  Washington  that  the  con- 
demn^ men  must  be  tried  by  a  military 
commission.  The  prisoners  were  found 
guilty  of  murder  and  assault  to  kill, 
m  violation  of  the  rules  of  war,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged,  but  sentences 
of  two  of  thera  were  commuted  to 
imprisonment  for  life.  Schonchin  John 
was  one  of  those  who  were  hanged.  The 
execution  took  place  at  Ft  Klamath, 
Oct  3, 1873.  In  a  speech  made  bv  Schon- 
chin immediately  before  his  death  he 
declared  that  his  execution  would  be 
a  great  injustice,  that « his  *' heart  was 
good/'  ana  that  he  had  not  committed 
murder.  He  asked  that  his  children 
should  be  sent  to  his  brother  Schonchin, 
who  was  still  at  Yainax  on  the  reserva- 
tion, and  who  would  **  bring  them  up  to 
be  good."  Bancroft  says  that  Schonchin 
John  was  striking  in  api>earanoe,  with  a 
sensitive  face,  showing  in  its  changing 
expression  that  he  hoted  and  felt  all  that 
was  passing  about  him.  Had  he  not  been 
deeply  wrinkled,  though  not  more  than 
45  years  of  age,  his  countenance  would 
have  been  rather  pleasing.       (p.  s.  n.  ) 

Sehoneschioronon  ( *  beautiful  -  hi  llside 
people. ' — Hewitt) .  A  clan  of  the  Iroquois, 
q.  v.— French  wnter(1666)in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IX,  47,  1855. 

Sehoomaditi.    An  unidentified  tribe  of 
Vancouver  id. ,  probably  Nootka. 
BckoomaditB.— Jewltt.  Narr.. 86, 1849.    Bhoomftds.— 
Anostrong,  Oregon,  186, 18&7. 


Sehoyerre.  A  former  Seneca  settlement 
on  the  w.  side  of  Seneca  lake,  probably  in 
Ontario  or  Yates  co. ,  N.  Y.  It  contained 
18  houses  when  destroyed  by  Gen.  Sul- 
livan in  1779.— Grant  (1779)  quoted  by 
Conover,  Kan.  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Sehnelitifh.  A  former  Salish  division 
on  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  According  to 
Stevens  it  formed  one  of  the  8  Spokan 
bands  in  1853. 

8oliM-«t-tt-iah.— Stevenn  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  429. 
1854.  8oha-«l-ttiah.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  B.  R.  Rep..  I. 
414,  1855. 

Bchnrye.  A  Cowichan  village  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  just  above  Sumass  lake,  Brit. 
Col.  Pop.  27  in  1894,  the  last  time  it  was 
enumerated  separately. 
Bohuary.-^^an.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1894,  276,  1896. 
Bohnrye.— Ibid.,  1880, 816. 1881.  Bohaye.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Bcitadin.  A  villa}2:e  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
in  1535,  below  the  site  of  Quebec.— Car- 
tier,  Bref  R<^*cit,  32,  1863. 

Soonatti.  A  former  villa^  with  a  mixed 
f)opulation  under  Iroquois  jurisdiction, 
situated  in  1746,  according  to  D* An- 
vil le's  map  of  that  date,  on  the  w.  side  of 
Susquehanna  r. ,  below  the  w.  branch  of  the 
Susquehanna,  probably  in  Union  co..  Pa. 
Bioiuusi.— Nouvelle  Carte  Particuli^re  de  I'Am^r- 
Ique,  n.  d. 

Seorie  Banoh  mini.  A  group  of  pueblo 
ruins  on  the  ST  side  of  Ceroux  wash,  in 
the  broken  coimtry  along  the  n.  flank  of 
the  Holbrook  mesa,  16  to  20  m.  n.  e.  of 
Holbrook,  Ariz.  The  pottery,  of  which 
there  are  1 75  pieces  in  the  National  Mu- 
seum, is  chiefly  of  coarse  gray  and  undeco- 
rated  brown  ware,  vases  with  handles 
being  largely  represented,  and  resembles 
the  ancient  Zufii  earthenware  more  closely 
than  it  does  any  other  tvpe. — Hough  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mua.  1901,  307*,  1903. 

Scotch.     See  English  influence. 

Scoutash'i  Town.  A  former  Mingo  or 
Shawnee  village,  named  after  a  chief ,  near 
Lewistown,  Logan  co.,  Ohio,  on  a  tract 
cede<l  by  treaty  of  July  20,  1831,  when 
the  occui)ant8  removed  to  Indian  Ter. 
8ooata«ha  town.— Manmee  treatv,  Sept. 29, 1817,  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  Kappler  ed.,  ii,  loS,  1908. 

ScowUti.  A  Cowichan  tribe  living  at 
a  town  of  the  same  name  at  the  mouth  of 
Harrison  r.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  52  in  1904, 
42  in  1909. 

Harrison  Mouth.— €an.  Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1891,  248. 
1892.  Scowliti.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  160,  1901. 
gk-an'Slitak.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit. 
A.  A.  8.,  4fA.  1894.  SkowUti.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Scraperi.  Implements  of  the  scraper 
class  are  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the 
arts  of  life  among  primitive  peoples.  They 
take  varied  forms,  serve  many  important 
purposes,  and  are  made  of  every  available 
material — animal,  vejfetal,  and  mineral. 
It  is  observed  that  although  the  shapes 
are  often  highly  specialized,  these  imple- 
ments have  never  risen  above  the  homely 
realm  of  the  simply  useful  arts  as  have 
some  of  the  implements  associated  with 
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war  and  the  chase.  In  their  use  they 
have  much  in  common  with  the  knife, 
the  gouge,  and  the  adz,  as  well  as  with 
the  abrading  implements  proper,  by  the 
aid  of  which  objects  of  many  Kinds  were 
given  their  final  shape  and  finish.  Any 
sharp-edged  stone  or 
fragment  of  bone,  shell, 
or  hard  wood  could  be 
employed  in  sharpening 
or  treating  materials  less 
refractory  than  them- 
selves. Stone  was  of 
most  general  applica- 
tion, and  fragments  and 
flakes  of  suitable  shape  were  selected  and 
used  or  were  modified  by  chipping  to 
increase  their  effectiveness.  Tne  most 
common  form  was  made  from  a  substan- 
tial flake,  straight  or  slightly  concave  on 
one  side  and  convex  on  the  other,  by 
removing  a  few 
chips  around  the 
broad  end  on  the 
convex  side,  thus 
giving  a  keen, 
curved  scraping 
edge.  Another 
vanety  is  shaped 
like  a  short- 
bladed  spear- 
head, with  stem  or  notches  for  hafting, 
the  edge,  generally  rounded  in  outline, 
being  either  beveled  or  8hari)ened  equally 
from  both  sides.  In  many  cases  broken 
spearpoints  and  knives  were  sharpened 
across  the  bro- 
ken end  by  the 
removal  of  a 
few  flakes,  giv- 
ing tlie  neces- 
sary scraping 
edge.  These 
implements 
were  hafted  by 
inserting  the 
stem  in  the  end  of  a  piece  of  wood  or 
bone,  and  fixing  it  with  some  kind  of 
cement,  or  by  attaching  it  with  cords  or 
thongs  to  the  properly  notched  end  of  the 
handle.     Witn  some  of  the  tribes,  espe- 
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cially  the  Eskimo,  the  handle  was  elabo- 
rated in  various  artistic  ways  to  fit  the 
hand  and  to  accommodate  the  thumb  and 
fingers;  and  on  the  plains  the  years  of 
children  were  recorded  by  means  of  tally 
marks  on  the  handle.    Scrapers  shaped 


in  part  or  in  whole  by  pecking  and  i 
ing  are  common.  Many  of  these  tale  the 
celt  or  adz  form,  being  beveled  after  the 
manner  of  the  latter,  with  which  imple- 
ment, in  both  form  and 
use,  they  impercepti- 
bly blend.  Ampng  the 
uses  of  the  scraper  that 
of  dressing  hides  prob- 
ably took  first  place 
(fieeSkin-dremng).  But 
its  services  in  shaping 
many  varieties  of  ar- 
ticles of  wood,  lx)ne, 
horn,  antler,  shell,  and 
soft  stone  were  varied 
and  important 

Scrapers  are  describ- 
ed, among  othera,  by 
Boas  in  6th  Rep,  B.  A. 
K,  1888;  Fowkein  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;* 
Holmes  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1897;  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Ind8.,1873; 
Moorehead,  Prehist 
Impls.,  1900;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mui».  1886, 
1889;  Ran  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  1876; 


Hudson    I 
ScaurcR. 


Central  Eskimo  Scra^iIs:  o,  Sronci  b,  Snckt  Tcm.     (bom) 

Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897;  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.      (w.  h.  h.) 

Somniyatlia.     See  Half  King. 

Sonlptnre  and  Carring.  The  sculptural 
arts  in  their  widest  significance  may  be 
regarded  as  including  the  whole  range 
of  the  nonplastic  shaping  arts,  their  proc- 
esses and  products;  but  as  here  con- 
sidered they  relate  more  especially  to  the 
higher  phases  of  the  native  work,  those 
which  rise  above  the  mere  ntilitariaD 
level  into  the  realm  of  esthetic  expres- 
sion, thus  serving  to  illustrate  the  evo- 
lution of  sculpture  the  fine  art  The 
shaping  arts  in  nonplastic  materials,  in 
their  ethnological  and  technics  bear- 
ings, are  treat^  under  appropriate  beads 
(see,  Bone-worky  Shell-ioork,  Sione-worij 
Wood-vx)rk),     The   native   tribes  k.  of 
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Mexioo  had  made  very  decided  process  in 
the  scnlptural  arts  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites,  and  in  more  recent  times  the 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska 
have  produced  carvings  of  very  consider- 
tble  merits  The  acquisition' of  imple- 
inentB  of  steel  has  no  doubt  contributed 
to  the  success  of  this  work.  The  carv- 
ings of  the  Haida,   Tlingit,   Kwakiutl, 


The  Bear  mother,  in 
blaoc  Slatc:'  hmoa. 
(miblack)  (i-*) 


and  other  tribes,  in  wood,  bone,  ivory, 
and  slate  are  remarkable  for  their  artisUc 

Dualities  and  perfection  of  execution, 
isplaying  more  than  a  mere  suniiestion 
of  uie  masterly  qualities  of  the  prehistoric 
w<H*k  of  the  tribes  of  Mexico  and  Central 
America  (Niblack,  Boas).  A  carving  in 
black  slate  by  a  member  of  the  Haida 


Pit.  8To«e;  Ohio  Mound;  HCKUfr,  8  m.  (mill*) 

tribe,  rei>re8enting  the  **bear  mother" 
(Swan),  is  not  surpassed  in  spirit  and 
expression  by  any  known  work  n.  of 
Mexico.  However,  like  the  totem-pole 
models,  masks,  rattles,  dishes,  boxes,  and 
tobacoo  pipes  which  excite  our  admira- 
tion, it  was  executed  with  steel  tools  and 
at  a  time  when  the  influence  of  the  art  of 
the  white  man  had  no  doubt  come  to  be 


somewhat  decidedl)r  felt.  The  Eskimo 
have  exercised  their  very  pronounced 
senius  for  realistic  carving  in  ivory  and 
bone,  and  to  some  extent  in  stone  and 
wood.  Their  representations  of  animal 
forms  in  the  round  are  often  admirable, 
although  usually  applied  to  objects  that 
serve  some  practical  purpose  (Turner, 
Boas,  Nelson,  Murdoch,  Hoffman).  The 
Pueblo  tribes  are  not  especially  accom- 


HUMAN   HEAD,  STONE;   NEW   YORK  (l-«) 

plished  in  sculpture,  notwithstanding  the 
facts  that  they  stand  alone  as  builders  in 
stone  and  have  exceptional  skill  and  taste 
in  modeling  in  clay.  Their  small  animal 
fetishes  in  several  varieties  of  stone  are 
interesting,  but  very  elementary  as  works 
of  art,  and  the  human  figure,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  wooden  katcinas  of  the 
Hopi,  is  treated  in  an  extremely  primi- 
tive manner.  The  ancient  Pueblos  were 
hardly  more  skill- 
ful  in  these 
branches  (Gush- 
ing, Stevenson, 
Fewkes).  The  pre- 
historic sculpture 
of  the  Pacific  states 
had  barely  ad- 
vanced beyond  the 
elaboration  of  uten- 
sils, although  these 
were  often  well  ex- 
ecuted. Worth  y  of 
especial  attention, 
however,  are  cer- 
tain ape^like  heads 
found  in  Oregon 
and  Washington, 
believed  by  some  to 
represent  the  seal 
or  sealion  rather 
than  any  exotic  form  ( Terry) .  Carvings  in 
wood,  stone,  bone,  horn,  and  shell,  among 
the  historic  natives  of  e.  United  States,  are 
deserving  of  slight  notice  except  in  so  far 
as  they  illustrate  the  very  beginnings  of 
sculptural  effort.  The  mound-building 
tribes  of  precolumbian  times  made  some- 
what ambitious  attempts  at  the  portrayal 
of  the  human  form  in  the  round,  and  ex- 
pended much  time  in  the  shaping  of 
tobacco  pipes  in  many  varieties  of  hard 


STONE  Figure:  Tennessee  (i-s) 
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[b.  a.  b. 


STONE  Pipe;  Ohio,  height,  2  i 
(squier  and  Davis) 


stone.  In  these  the  forms  of  various 
quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  birds  were 
executed  in  such  close  approximation  to 
nature  that  in  some  cases  the  species  can 
be  recognized  with  reasonable  certainty 
(Henshaw).  In  no  section,  so  far  as  can 
be  determined,  was  portraiture  of  the 
human  face  very  succeaefully  attempted, 
and  the  idea  of  statuary  for  statuary's 
sake  had  probably  not  been  conceived. 
The  life  forms  shaped  were  generally  the 
embodiment  of  mythic  personages  or 
U^in^  iA  inip'irtnni'e  in  the  my thol(^ of 
the  people.  They 
are  forcefully,  but 
formally  or  conven- 
tionally, presented. 
It  is  believed  that 
the  native  artist 
drew,  modeled,  or 
can'ed  not  with  the 
subject  before  him, 
but  relying  upon 
the  traditional  con- 
ception of  the  par- 
ticular subject,  the  mythological  charac- 
ters being  of  greater  importance  to  him 
than  the  literal  or  specific  rendering  of 
any  original.  The  shortcomings  of  these 
sculptures  as  works  of  representative  art 
were  thus  not  due  to  lack  of  capacity  to 
imitate  nature  correctly,  but  resulted 
rather  from  the  fact  that  exact  imitation 
of  nature  W'as  not  essential  to  the  native 
conception  of  the  requirements  of  the  art 
(Squierand  Davis,  Schoolcraft,  Henshaw, 
Thomas ) .  The  carvings  in  bone  and  shell 
of  these  tribes  present  few  art  features 
of  particular  inter- 
est, excepting  in 
the  designs  w-hich 
were  engraved 
on  gorgets  and 
other  forms  of  per- 
sonal ornaments. 

Technologically 
considered,  sculp- 
ture includes  all 
representative 
work  in  the  round 
and  in  relief  of  all 
degrees,  the  lower 
forms  connecting 
with  the  bolder 
phases  of  the  engraver* s  art  (see  Engrav- 
ing). In  the  period  before  the  arrival  of 
the  whites  the  shaping  processes  em- 
ployed implements  of  stone  chiefly,  but 
copper  anci  bone  were  employed  to  some 
extent.  These  tools,  however,  were  more 
efficient  than  those  unacquainted  with 
their  operation  would  at  first  imjigine. 
The  brittle  materials  were  shaped  by 
fracturing  with  stone  hammers  and  by 
pressure  with  implements  of  bone  or  horn. 
Hard  and  tough  stones  were  reduced  by 
pecking  with  stone  hammers  and  by  saw- 


6T0NE  Maskette;  Ohio 


ing  and  drilling  with  wood  and  bone  or 
copper  tools,  aided  by  fine  sand,  but  soft 
stones,  such  as  steatite,  wei-e  cut  with 
stone  saws,  chisels,  and  knives.  The 
forms  were  elaborated  and  specialized  by 
grinding  and  finished  by  rubbing.  (See 
Art.) 

Native  sculpture  is  referred  to  and 
somewhat  fully  illustrated  in  numerous 
works:  Ann.  Archteol.  Rep.  Ontario, 
1888-1906;  Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  IX,  1897;  xv,  pt.  1,  1901;  Gushing 


STONE  VESSEL;  ALA.      DIAll.  OF  BOWL,    11  SH  IN.     (mOORe) 

in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  xxxv,  1897, 
Dellenbaugh,  North  Americans  of  Yester- 
day, 1901;  Fowke,  Archseol.  Hist  Ohio, 
1902;  Henshaw,  Holmes,  Thomas,  Fowke, 
Gushing,  Stevenson,  Fewkes,  Boas,  Tur- 
ner, Nelson,  Murdoch,  Dall,  in  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873; 
McGuire  in  Am.  Anthr.,  Oct.  1894, 
Moore,  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila,i 
Moorehead,  Prehist  Impls.,  1900;  Rau 
in  Smithson.  Cont.  Knowl.,  xxii,  1876; 
Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  1851-57;  f^ 
Smith  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
XX,  1904;  Squier 
and  Davis,  Ancient 
Monuments,  1848; 
Swan  in  Smithson. 
Cont  Knowl.,  xxi, 
1874;  Terry,  Sculp- 
tured Anthropoid 
Ape  Heads,  1891; 
Thruston,  Antiq.  of 
Tenn.,  1897;  Boas,  Wilson,  Hoffman, 
Hough,  Niblack,  m  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  and 
Smithson.  Inst  (w.  n.  h.) 

Bcup.    See  Sruppaug. 

Sonppang.  A  name  current  in  parts  of 
New  England,  Rhode  Island  in  particular, 
for  the  porgy  {Pagrm  argyrops)^  a  fish  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  waters^  known  also  as 
SCUD,  a  reduction  of  scuppaug^  which  is 
itself  a  reduction  of  miskciip-paHiog  (plu- 
ral of  mishcitp,  q.  v.),  called  breame  in 
the  Narraganset  vocabulary  of  Roger 
Williams  (1643).  The  word  scuppaug 
appears  also  as  skippaug.         (a.  f.  c. ) 


DIM  HIAO  or  wooo;    Flomioa. 
(cimhinq) 
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Senppemong.  The  name  of  a  small  and 
nniroportant  river  in  Tyrrell  co.,  N.  C., 
raised  from  obscurity  through  the  appli- 
cation of  its  name  to  a  whitish  erape  (a 
variety  of  Vitis  rotundifoHa,  Michx.,  the 
muscadine  grape;  the  mestamin  of  Capt 
John  Smith),  discovered  near  Olumbia 
(the  county  seat),  on  its  b.  shore,  in 
the  18th  century,  by  two  men  named  Al- 
exander. This  variety,  which  subse- 
quently became  somewhat  famous  as  a 
tabla  and  wine  grape,  was  called  at  first 
the  "white  grape"  by  its  discoverers,  who 
aftwward  changed  the  name,  owing  to 
its  indefiniteness,  to  that  of  the  river  on 
which  it  was  found.  The  name  of  the 
river  (which  is  also  that  of  the  lake  in 
which  it  has  its  source)  was  originally 
the  Indian  designation  of  the  swampy 
land  along  its  borders,  viz,  dsMp^onongt 
*at  (or  in])  the  place  (or  country)  of  the 
wfkCtpo,'  tne  Southern  Algonauian  name 
of  the  Magnolia  glauca,  a  small  tree  grow- 
ing in  swamps  (or  "bays,**  as  magnolia 
swamps  are  called  in  North  Carolina) 
from  New  Jersey  to  Florida,  and  popu- 
larly known  as  sweet  bay,  swamp  bay, 
swamp  sassafras,  bay  laurel,  etc.  This 
species  of  magnolia  is  the  tree  that  Capt. 
Arthur  Barlow  in  his  account  of  Woko- 
kon  id.  (1584)  refers  to  as  **the  tree  that 
beareth  the  rine  [rind]  of  blacke  sina- 
mon/'  and  com^res  to  another  magnolia 
now  known  as  Drimys  WirUeri:  and  that 
Thomas  Uariot,  in  his  Brief  and  True 
Report  ( 1588) ,  mentions  under  the  Indian 
name  of  ascopOy  and  likens  to  the  ''cas- 
sia lignea''  [CaneUa  alba)  of  the  West 
Indies.  (w.  a.  g.) 

Senteeg.    See  SqueUague. 

8«yo.  Mentioned  by  Laet  Hleylyn, 
Cosmog.,  969,  1703)  as  one  of  tne  prov- 
inces of  Quivira  (q.  v.);  apparently  im- 
aginary. 

8e.     The  Bluebird  clan  of  the  Tewa 

£ueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
»-td^— Hodge    in  Am.   Anthr.,    ix,   349,  1896 
(<dda=*  people'). 

Seakop.  A  Salish  village  or  band  under 
Eraser  superintendency,  Brit  Col. — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  78,  1878. 

Seama.  A  former  village,  whose  in- 
habit£uits  were  probably  Salinan,  con- 
nected with  San  Antonio  mission,  Mon- 
terey CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  27,  1860. 

Seamyity.  According  to  Gairdner 
(Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255,  1841)  a 
Chinookan  tribe  living  at  the  mouth  of 
CJowlitz  r.,  Greg.,  before  1835.  It  was 
undoubted Iv  a  band  or  division  of  the 
Skilioot  and  closely  related  to  the  Cooniac 
band.  "  (l.  f.) 

CU'niAotix'.— Boas,  infn,  1905.  Loti'meotix'.— 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901.  Noowootsoo.— 
Boaa,  infn.  1905. 

Seantre.    A  band,  belonging  probably 


to  the  Moquelumnan  stock,  formeriy  liv- 
ing on  Merced  r.,  central  Cal. — Wessells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  (3ong., 
3d  seas.,  30, 1857. 

Beasoni.    See  Calendar, 

8eati.    See  Furniture. 

Seattle  (properly  Seathl),  A  chief  of 
the  Dwamish  and  allied  tribes  of  Puget 
sd..  Wash.;  bom  perhaps  about  1790, 
died  on  Port  Madison  res.,  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  June  7,  1866.  He  was 
the  first  signer  of  the  Port  Elliott  treaty 
of  1855,  by  which  the  Puget  sd.  tribes 
submitted  to  agency  restrictions.  In  the 
general  outbreak  of  1855-58  he  main- 
tained a  friendly  attitude.  Through  the 
efforts  of  the  French  missionaries  he 
became  a  Catholic  and  inaugurate<l 
regular  morning  and  evening  prayers  in 
his  tribe,  which  were  continued  by  his 
people  after  his  death.  In  appearance 
he  is  described  as  di^nifiedand  venerable, 
with  a  bearing  remmding  one  somewhat 
of  Senator  Benton.  The  town  of  Seattle 
was  named  from  him,  and  in  accordance 
with  local  Indian  belief  that  the  mention 
of  a  dead  man's  name  disturbs  the  rest  of 
the  spirit,  the  old  man  was  accustomed  to 
levy  a  small  tribute  on  the  citizens  as 
compensation  in  advance.  A  monument 
was  erected  over  his  grave  by  the  people 
of  Seattle  in  1890.  See  Bancroft,  Hwt 
Wash.,  Idaho  and  Mont,  1890;  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1904,  357,  1905.  (j.  m.) 

Seawall,  Seawant    See  Seunn. 

Sebaik  ( *at  the  water-passage.' — Gat- 
schet).  A  Passamaquoady  village  at 
Pleasant  Point  on  Passamaquoddy  bay, 
near  Perry,  Washington  co..  Me.  It  was 
settled  by  the  Indians  who  came  across 
Passamaquoddy  bay  from  Gunasquame- 
kook. 

Pleaaaat  Poiat—Vetromile,  Abnakis,  19,  1866. 
Point  Pleasant,— Shea,  Oath.  Miss.,  158,  1855. 
Seboiak.— Kellogg  jn  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s., 
ra,  181,  1833.  8iba-ig«wi.— Gatechet,  Penobscot 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Sybaik.— 
Vetromile,  Abnakis.  56,  1866.  Sybaykt.— Kidder 
in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  vr,  232, 1859.  Tehibaiqne.— 
Romagn^,  Ind.  Prayer  Book,  title,  1804. 

Seoacawoni  A  tribe  or  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  on  the  s.  bank  of 
the  Potomac  in  Northumberland  co.,  Va. 
In  1608  the  inhabitants  numbered  about 
120.  The  village  was  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Coan  r. 

Ceeooawanee.— BoEman,  Md.,  i,  118, 18S7.  Oeoooa- 
wonee.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  ^77,  re- 
print of  1819.  Oekacawone.— Smith,  ibid.,  ii,  78. 
Oelukawwon.— Strachey(  1612). Va., 38. 1849.  Ghioo- 
ooan.— Bozman.  Md.,  ii,  308, 1837.  Sakacawone.— 
Ibid.,  I,  138,  1837.  Se-oa-oa-oo-niea.— Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II,  166, 1829.  Beoacaoniet. -Jefferson.  Notes, 
128,  table,  1802.  Beoakooniea.— Boudinot,  Star  in 
the  West.  128,  1816.  Sekacawone.— Smith.  Va., 
I,  118,  repr.  1819.  Sekaoowone*.— Laet.  Nouv. 
Monde,  85, 1640. 

Seoatoag  ( *  burned  land. ' — Gerard).  A 
tribe  or  band  on  the  s.  coast  of  Long  Id., 
N.  Y.,  in  Suffolk  co.,  occupying  the  dis- 
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trict  between  Oyster  Bay  and  Patchogue. 
Their  principal  village  was  near  Islip. 
Tliey  were  nearly  extinct  when  the  island 
was  first  settled  by  whites. 
SeaooUuk.— Doc.  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hl«t., 
XIV,  728.  1883.  SeAkeUolke.— Doc.  of  1677.  ibid., 
783.  Saoatague.— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II,  253, 1829.  Beoatauff.— Ibid.  8«eatofne.^ 
Thompson,  Ix)ng Id..  68, 18^.  Secatokat.— Ibid.,  i, 
442, 1843.  Beoatong.  —Treaty  of  1656  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  125, 1872.  Seooutach.— 
Doc.  of  1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ll.  5, 1868.  8e- 
quatake .— Thompeon,  Long  Id. ,  i,  448, 1848.  Baqna- 
togue.— Deedof  1696  quoted  by  Thompson,  ibid., 
446.  BequeUuke.— Doc.  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIV,  711,  1883.  8i-ca-tun.— Macauley.  N. 
Y.,  II,  164.1829.  Sioketauyhaoky.— Doc.  of  1645 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiv.  60,  1H83.  Bioketa- 
waoh.— Doc.  of  1656.  ibid.,  869.  Bioketawagk.— 
Ibid.  Bioketeuwhaoky.— Deed  of  1639,  ibid.,  16. 
Bioketewaokay.— Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names,  ^,  1906.  Biketen- 
haoky.— Doc.  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xrv, 
56,1888. 

Becawgo.  A  tribe  or  band  which  in  1807 
attended  a  conference  at  Greenville,  Ohio; 
perhaps  the  Potawatomi  living  near  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

Leoawfoes.— Blue  Jacket  (1807)  quoted  by  Brice, 
Ft  Wayne,  173.  1868  (misprint).  BMawgoM.— 
Blue  Jacket  (1807)  quoted  oy  Drake,  Tecumseb, 
94, 1852. 

Beocasaw.  A  Massachuset  village  in 
1614  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in  the 
N.  part  of  Plvmouth  co. 
Becaaaaw.—Smfth  (1629),  Va.,  ii,  183,  repr.  1819. 
BMoasaw.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sec.  Ck>ll., 
8d  s.,  VI,  108,  1837. 

Beooherpoga  (probably  intended  for  Lut- 
chapoga).  Mentioned  by  Webb  (H.  R. 
Doc.  80,  27th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  47,  18^3)  as 
a  band  of  Indians  living  in  Florida;  they 
doubtless  formed  part  of  the  Seminole 
tribe. 

Beoharlecha  (SidshMidsha,  'under  a 
blackjack  [Quercus  Catesbad]  tree.'— Grat- 
schet) .  A  former  Lower  Creek  settlement 
where  a  council  of  the  Lower  Creeks  was 
held  in  Nov.  1832;  not  otherwise  known. 
Beoharlecha.— Scale  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  26th  Cong.. 
2d  sesH..  60, 1838.  Bee-ehar-litoh-ar.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  679, 1864. 

Beohi.  A  Kawia  villa^  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  Agua  Cahente,  one  name 
for  this  place,  has  been  extended  to  des- 
ignate a  reservation,  Agua  Caliente  No.  2, 
which  comprises  3,844  acres  of  patented 
desert  land,  on  which  there  were  31  In- 
dians in  1903  under  the  San  Jacinto 
agencv,  and  43  in  1909  under  the  Malki 
school  superintendency. 
Agua  Oaliente.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot.  Ck)ahuiUa, 
83.  1900.  Palm  Bpringt.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1902. 176, 
1908.  8e-ohi.— Barrows,  op.  cit  Teoh£het.— Schu- 
macherin  Peabody  Mm.  Rep.,  xii,  521, 1880  (prob- 
ably the  correct  identiflcation,  the  author  being 
evidently  wrong  in  placing  the  people  he  refers 
to,  in  L.OS  Angeles  CO.,  where  there  arc  no  Kawia). 

Beohnkhtnn  (Se-tcuq^-tikn),  A  former 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
234, 1890. 

Becmoco  {Seb-mo-h/),  A  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  between  1 730  and  1741 .  The  par- 
ents of  an  adult  gentile  woman  baptized 


there  in  1730  were  a  Secmoco  and  a  Pa- 
panac  (Valero  Bautismos,  1730, 1737, 1741, 
MS.).    Cf.  Sinicu.  (h.  e.  b.) 

B«BoaM.— Valero  Bautismos,  op.  cit,  1787  (iden- 
tical?)   Bepano6.-lbid.,1730. 

Beoobeo.    A  village  of  the  Powhatan  con- 
federacy in  1608,  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
Rappahannock,  in  Caroline  co.,  Va. 
BeooMck.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1810. 

Beconohqnt  A  village  on  Marthas  Vine- 
yard, off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  in 
1698.— Doc.  ©f  1698  in  Mass.  Hist.  See. 
Coll.,  1st  8.,  X,  131-132,  1809. 

Becotan  (apparently  a  substantive  mean- 
ing *  burned  place,*  from  a  verb  signifying 
*it  bums';  cf.  Secatoag.—GenLm) .  An 
Algonquian  tribe  occupying  in  1584  the 
peninsula  between  Albemarle  sd.  and 
lower  Pamlico  r.,  with  theadjacentislands, 
the  territory  now  embraced  in  Washing- 
ton, Tyrrell,  Dare,  Beaufort,  and  Hyde 
COS.,  N.  C.  In  later  times  the  same  terri- 
tory was  occupied  by  the  Machapunga, 
Pamlico,  and  Hatteras,  who  may  have 
been  the  descendants  of  the  Secotan. 
From  the  statements  of  White,  who  ac- 
companied the  early  Raleigh  expedi- 
tions, these  Indians  were  of  medium 
stature;  they  dressed  in  loose  mantles  of 
deerskin,  and  wore  summer  aprons  of 
the  same  about  the  loins,  in  front  only  on 
the  men,  but  before  and  behind  on  the 
women.  The  men  cut  their  hair  cloeQ 
on  the  sides  of  the  head,  leaving  a  crest 
from  the  forehead  back  to  the  neck; 
that  of  the  women,  being  comparatively 
short,  thin,  and  soft,  was  clipped  in  front 
The  arms,  le^,  and  cheeks  of  the  women 
and  parts  of  the  body  of  the  men  were 
tattooed  to  a  limited  extent.  The  Seco- 
tan believed  in  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  in  numerous  deities  called 
**Mantoac  [i.e.  man^toakj  pi.  of  manilo, 
the  first  mention  of  the  worn  in  English], 
but  of  different  sortes  and  degrees;  one 
onely  chiefe  and  great  God,  which  hath 
l)ene  from  all  etemitie."  Their  towns 
are  described  as  small,  and  near  the  sea- 
coast  but  few;  some  containing  10  or  12 
houses,  some  20,  the  greatest  seen  hav- 
ing but  30.  Some  ot  these  were  in- 
closed ''with  barks  of  trees  made  fast 
to  stakes,  or  els  with  poles  onely  fixed 
upright  and  close  one  by  another.  *  *  Their 
houses  were  oblong  and  consisted  of  a 
framework  of  poles  set  in  the  ground 
and  lashed  with  cross-pieces;  the  roof 
was  rounded,  <!Overed  with  bark  or  rush 
mats.  The  Secotan  people  were  compara- 
tively well  advanced  in  agriculture,  cul- 
tivatmg  not  only  maize,  of  which  they 
had  three  varieties,  but  two  leguminous 
plants  which  the  English  called  peas  and 
Deans,  and  melons,  pumpkins,  gourds, 
etc.  They  drew  a  laiye  part  of  their 
subsistence  from  the  waters,  being  expert 
fishermen,  spearing  fish,  and  al^  cap- 
turing them  m  ''a  kind  of  wear  made  of 
reedes,  which  in  that  ^coi^tr^  ,^f:<^  very 
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strong."  For  830101130110,  see  the  village, 
followiiig.  (j.  M.) 

Saootin.  The  chief  Seeotan  yillase  in 
the  16th  century,  eituated  on  the  n.  bank 
of  Pamlico  r.  in  the  present  Beaufort  co., 
N.  G.  For  an  illustration  from  White's 
dmwing,  see  ilabitations, 
AiMauMomM.— Raleigh  (15B9)  quoted  by  Martin, 
N.  C,  1,  83,  18*i9  (perhape  a  connption  of  Daaa- 
monquepeuc).  Beoota.— De  Bry,  map  (ro.  1586) 
in  Hawkg,  K.  C,  I,  1850.  Beootaa.— Barlowe 
(1584).  ibid..  87.  BMOotaa.— Ibid..86.  Bioopaa.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea,  Vi,  92,  1857  (miaprint). 
Wangadaiwa.— Martin.  N.  C,  1.  83,  1829.  Winfa- 
dMML— Martin,  N.  C.  1, 10, 1829.  Wincandaooa.— 
Barlowe  (1684)  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.  C,  i,  78. 
1869  {mid  by  Raleigh  to  mean  **you  wear  good 
clothes,"  the  reply  of  the  natives  to  questions 
of  the  English  and  mistaken  bv  them  for  the 
name  of  the  country).  Wingaadafoa.  —Strachey 
(1612).  Va.,  143,  1849.  Wiaginana.— Raflnesque  in 
Maishall,  Ky.,  introd.,  i.  36,  1824.  Wiag&iaa.— 
Ibid..  27. 

Seeowocomoeo.  A  former  Algonquian 
tribe  or  subtribe  of  Maryland,  living  on 
Wicomico  r.  in  St  Mary  and  Charles  cos. 
In  1608  their  village  was  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Wicomico  r.  at  its  junction  with  the  Poto- 
mac in  St  Mary  co.,  and  was  estimated  to 
contain  50  warriors.  They  are  distinct 
from  the  Wicomoco.  They  are  the  tribe 
amone  whom  the  first  Maryland  colonists 
landed  and  made  their  primary  settle- 
ment. At  that  time  (1634]  they  had 
their  village  on  St  Marys  r. ,  out  soon  af- 
terward abandoned  it,  nominally  for  the 
benefit  of  the  English,  but  more  likely  on 
accoant  of  the  mquent  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga.  It  is  probable  that  this  and 
other  sn^l  tribes  in  this  section  of  Mary- 
land formed  parts  of  or  were  closely 
connected  with  the  Conoy.  In  1651  they 
with  other  tribes  were  removed  to  a  res- 
ervation at  the  head  of  Wicomico  r. 

According  to  White  (Relatio  Itineris) 
they  were  very  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned ;  they  painted  their  faces  dark  blue 
above  the  nose  and  red  below,  or  the  re- 
verse. Their  hair  was  gathered  in  a  knot 
at  the  left  ear  and  fastened  with  a  band. 
Their  houses  were  built  ''in  an  oblong 
oval  shape."  Their  chief  deity  was 
named  Ocnre,  and  they  also  paid  a  kind 
of  adoration  to  com  and  fire.  For  sub- 
fflstence  they  depended  lai^ly  on  agri- 
culture. 

OeeomotomoBo.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map.  repr. 
1819  (misprint).  Beeowooomooo.— Ibid.,  118.  Wi- 
oomooona.— Bosman,  Md..  11.  421.  1837.  Taooo- 
adoo.— White  {ca,  1634),  Relatio  Itineris,  36,  1874 
(apparently  tne  chiefs  name).  Taooomoeo.— 
Ibid.  Taamaooaa.— Shea  misquoting  Bozman  in 
Alsop.Md.,  119, note,  1880.  Toamaao.— Harris.  Voy. 
and  Trav.,  11,  259,  1706.  Toamaeoe«.~Bozman, 
Md.,n,29,1887. 

Beeret  societies.  Societies  or  brother- 
hoods of  a  secret  and  usually  sacred  char- 
acter existed  among  very  many  American 
tribes,  among  many  more,  doubtless,  than 
those  from  which  there  is  definite  infor- 
mation. 

On  the  Plains  the  larger  number  of 
these  were  war  societies,  and  they  were 


graded  in  accordance  with  the  age  and 
attainments  of  the  members.  The  Buf- 
falo society  was  a  very  important  body 
devoted  to  healing  disease.  The  Omaha 
and  Pawnee  seem  to  have  had  a  great 
number  of  societies,  organized  for  all  sorts 
of  purposes.  There  were  societies  con- 
cerned with  the  religious  mysteries,  with 
the  keeping  of  records,  and  with  the 
dramatization  of  myths,  ethical  societies, 
and  societies  of  mirth-makers,  who  strove 
in  their  performances  to  reverse  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things.  We  find  also  a 
society  considered  able  to  will  people  to 
death,  a  society  of  "big-bellied  men,'* 
and  among  the  Cheyenne  a  society  of  fire- 
walkers,  who  trod  u\Kin  fires  with  their 
bare  feet  until  the  fiames  were  extin- 
guished. 

According  to  Hoffman  the  Grand  Medi- 
cine society,  or  Midewiwin,  of  the  Chip- 
pewa and  neighboring  tribes,  was  a  secret 
society  of  four  degrees,  or  lod^,  into 
which  one  could  be  successively  inducted 
by  the  expenditure  of  a  greater  and  greater 
amount  of  property  on  the  accompanying 
feasts.  As  a  result  of  these  initiations  the 
spiritual  insight  and  power,  especially 
the  power  to  cure  disease,  was  successively 
increased,  while  on  the  purely  material 
side  the  novitiate  receivea  instruction  re- 
garding the  medicinal  virtues  of  many 
plants.  The  name  of  this  society  in  the 
lorm  medeu  occurs  in  Delaware,  where  it 
was  applied  to  a  class  of  healers.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  New  York  bay  there  was 
a  IxKiy  of  conjurers  Vho  "had  no  fixed 
homes,  pretended  to  absolute  continence, 
and  botn  exorcised  sickness  and  officiated 
at  the  funeral  rites."  Their  name  is  in- 
terpreted by  Brinton  to  mean  **  Great 
Snake,"  and  they  participated  in  certain 
periodical  festivals  where  "a sacrifice  was 
prepared,  which  it  was  believed  was  car- 
riea  off  by  a  huge  serpent." 

In  the  S.  W.  each  Pueblo  tribe  con- 
tains a  number  of  esoteric  societies,  which 
mediate  between  men  and  the  zo&- 
morphic  beings  of  Pueblo  mytholc^. 
At  Zuf^i  there  are  13  of  these  societies, 
and  thev  have  to  do  especially  with  heal- 
ing, either  collectively  in  their  ceremo- 
nies or  through  individual  members. 
They  also  endeavor  to  bring  rain,  but 
only  by  means  of  the  influence  which  the 
beast  gods  are  able  to  exert  over  the  an- 
thropic  beings  who  actually  control  it. 
Rain-bringing  itself  is  properly  the  func- 
tion of  the  rain  priests  and  of  the  Kotikilli 
society,  the  latter  consisting  of  Zufli  of  the 
male  sex,  and  occasionally  some  females. 
Admission  to  this  is  necessary  in  order 
that  one  may  have  access  after  death  to 
the  dance-house  of  the  anthropic  gods. 
There  are  six  divisions  of  the  K6tikilli, 
holding  their  ceremonies  in  as  many  kivas 
corresponding  to  the  six  world-qoarters, 
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and  in  their  performances  members  wear 
masks  representing  the  anthropic  beings, 
which  they  are  then  supposed  actually  to 
embody,  luthough  they  sing  to  them  at 
the  same  time  in  order  to  bring  showers. 
The  Rain  priesthood  and  the  Priesthood 
of  the  Bow  are  considered  under  the  cap- 
tion Shamans  and  Priests^  but  they  may 
be  classed  also  as  brotherhoods  concerned 
respectively  with  rain-making  and  war 
(see  Stevenson  in  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1905). 

At  Sia  the  Society  of  the  Cougar  presides 
over  hunting,  and  there  is  also  a  Warrior 
society.  Parents  apply  to  have  their  chil- 
dren admitted  into  a  society,  or  a  person 
who  has  been  cured  by  the  society  may 
afterward  be  taken  in.  A  person  may 
belong  to  more  than  one  society,  and 
most  of  the  societies  also  consist  of  two 
or  more  orders,  the  most  important  **  be- 
ing that  in  which  the  members  are  en- 
dowed with  the  anagogics  of  medicine." 

Since  the  Hopi  clans  have  been  shown 
by  Fewkes  to  have  been  originally  inde- 
pendent local  groups,  the  secret  society 
performances  among  them  would  appear 
to  be  nothing  more  than  the  rituals  of  the 
various  groups,  the  societies  themselves 
being  the  members  of  the  groups  owning 
such  rituals  and  certain  others  that  have 
been  granted  a  right  to  participate.  The 
principal  war  society,  however,  has  re- 
sulted from  a  fusion  of  the  warriors  or  war 
societies  of  all  the  clans  of  the  Hopi  pue- 
blos except  one.  Besides  the  two  war  so- 
cieties, and  two  societies  devoted  to  the 
curing  of  diseases,  all  of  these  brother- 
hoods devote  themselves  to  bringing  rain 
and  stimulating  the  growth  of  com. 
Each  is  headed  by  a  chief,  who  is  the 
clan  chief  as  well  and  the  oldest  man  in 
his  clan,  and  contains  several  subordinate 
chiefs,  while  the  oldest  woman  of  the 
clan  occupies  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  Califomian  Maidu  had  a  society 
into  which  certain  bovs  chosen  by  the  old 
men  were  annual  I y  admitted.  The  socie- 
ties were  called  YSponi,  and  included  all 
the  men  of  note  in  the  tril)e.  *  *  The  Cere- 
monies were  moreorlepg  elaborate,  involv- 
ing fasts,  instruction  in  the  myths  and 
lore  of  the  tribe  by  the  older  men,  and 
finally  a  great  feast  and  dance  at  which 
the  neophytes  for  the  first  time  per- 
formed their  dant^es,  which  were  proba- 
bly received  through  visions."  (Dixon, 
Maidu  Myths,  1902.)  Each  village  or 
group  of  villages  commonly  had  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  the  society  under  a 
leader  called  Huku,  who  was  one  of  the 
most  important  personages  in  the  place, 
being  frequently  called  upon  to  settle 
disputes  that  could  not  otherwise  l)e  com- 
posed, lead  a  war-narty,  or  determine 
when  the  people  should  go  to  gather 
acorns.  He  was  usually  a  shaman  also, 
and  was  then  consid^^  more  powerful 


than  any  other,  for  which  reason  he  was 
looked  to,  to  make  rain,  insure  good  sup- 
plies of  acorns  and  salmon,  keep  his  peo- 
ple in  good  health,  and  destroy  their 
enemies  by  means  of  diseases.  He  was 
the  keeper  of  a  sacred  cape  made  of 
feathers,  shells,  and  pieces  of  stone, 
which  was  made  for  him  by  the  previous 
leader  and  would  kill  anyone  else  who 
touched  it.  He  was  appointed  by  the 
most  noted  shaman  in  the  society,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  been  instructed 
m  a  dream,  and  usually  held  office  as 
long  as  he  chose,  though  he  might  be 
deposed.  Powers  quotes  a  local  autnority 
to  the  effect  that  there  was  a  secret  society 
among  the  Pomo  which  conjured  up  in- 
fernal horrors  for  the  purpose  of  *  *  keeping 
their  women  in  subjection,"  and  they 
are  also  said  to  have  had  regular  assembly 
houses,  but  the  account  of  this  society  is 
evidently  garbled  and  distorted. 

The  sense  of  supernatural  as  distin- 
guished from  purely  secular  relationships 
received  its  logical  recognition  among  the 
Kwakiutl  of  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia in  a  division  of  the  year  into  a  sacred 
and  a  profane  period,  during  each  of 
which  the  social  organization  and  along 
with  it  personal  appellations  of  the  tribe 
changed  completely.  In  the  first  place, 
a  distinction  was  made  between  present 
members  of  the  secret  societies,  called 
"seals,"  and  the  qtUquUa,  those  who 
were  for  the  time  being  outside  of  them. 
These  latter  were  furthermore  divided,  in 
accordance  with  sex,  a^,  and  social  stand- 
ing, into  several  bodies  which  received 
names  generally  referring  to  animals. 

The  "seals,"  on  the  other  hand,  were 
subdivided  into  societies  in  accordance 
with  the  supernatural  beings  supposed  to 
inspire  the  various  members.  All  of  those 
whose  ancestors  had  had  an  eiicounter 
with  the  same  supernatural  being  were 
thus  banded  together,  and,  since  only 
one  person  might  represent  each  ancestor, 
the  numl^er  in  a  society  was  limited,  and 
one  might  join  only  on  the  retirement  of 
a  member.  Every  secret  society  had  its 
own  dances,  songs,  whistles,  and  cedar- 
bark  rings.  The  right  to  a  position  in  a 
secret  society  might  be  acquired  by  kiU- 
ing  a  person  of  some  foreim  tribe  and 
taking  bis  paraphernalia,  or  lor  one's  son 
by  marrving  the  daughter  of  him  who 
possessed  it.  At  the  time  of  initiation 
the  novice  was  supposed  to  be  carried 
away  for  a  season  by  the  spirit  which 
came  to  him.  and  after  his  return  he 
usually  went  through  the  different  houses 
in  the  town  accompanied  by  other  mem- 
bers of  the  society  who  had  been  initiated 
previously.  In  case  his  spirit  were  a 
violent  one,  he  might  break  up  boxes, 
canoes,  eto.,  which  the  giver  of  the  feast 
had   to  replace.    The  most  important 
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put  of  these  sodetiee  were  the  ones  in- 
spired by  the  cannibal  spirit,  the  origin  of 
which  has  been  traced  by  Boas  to  the 
Heiitsok  tribe  and  to  costoms  connected 
vithwar. 

From  the  K  wakintl  and  Heiltsnk  these 
secret  society  dances  spread  northward 
tod  southward.  The  Nootka  are  said  to 
bfiTe  bad  two  principal  secret  society  per- 
formances, the  Dokwally  (i.  e.  it/ koala) ^ 
or  Thonder-bird  ceremony,  supposed  to 
have  beoi  obtained  from  the  wolves,  and 
the  Tsiyeq  (Kwakintl  IVd'^e^a),  or 
l^iahk,  into  which  a  patient  was  initiated 
when  the  shaman  had  not  succeeded  in 
cwing  him.  According  to  Swan  the  latter 
was  performed  after  the  patient  had  seen 
a  dwarfish  spirit  with  long,  yellowish  hair 
aixl  foor  horns  on  his  head  who  promised 
relief  if  the  ceremonies  were  performed. 

The  Songish  of  British  Columbia  have 
two  societies  called  Tdyi'^wan  and  XAn- 
XAnl^tAl,  obtained  from  the  Nootka.  The 
tim  is  open  to  anybody  and  consists  of 
fire  subordinate  societies.  That  to  which 
a  man  belongs  depends  on  the  dream  he 
\aA  after  retiring  into  the  woods.  Unlike 
the  other,. only  rich  people  can  become 
members  of  the  XAnxAoI'^tAl,  as  heavy 
paymeotsiLre  exacted  for  initiation.  The 
A  Inx  Ani^tAl  novice  also  obtains  his  guard- 
ian spirit  in  the  woods,  after  which  he 
performs  his  first  dance  with  masks  and 
cedar-bark  ornaments.  Among  the  coast 
&tlish  of  Eraser  valley  is  found  a  brother- 
hood or  society  called  SqofaqI,  which 
enjoys  special  prerogatives  and  possesses 
certain  emblems  and  dances.  Bellaooola 
eerret  societiefl  are  closely  bound  up  with 
the  festivals  and  the  tribal  oi^ganization. 
Tbey  are  of  two  varieties,  the  Sisauk*, 
obtained  from  a  beine  of  that  name  who 
resides  in  the  sun,  and  the  Ku^siut,  which 
were  derived  from  a  female  spirit  who 
liTes  in  a  cave  in  the  woods  and  comes 
}Qt  only  in  winter  when  the  feasts  are 
iboot  to  be  held.  He  who  sees  her  has 
:o  invite  people  to  dance  the  Ku^siut 
There  are  several  different  societies  or 
iegrees  of  this,  however,  corresponding 
o  the  highest  ones  among  the  KwakiutL 
rbe  dances,  masks,  etc,  used  at  such 
imee,  and  only  then,  seem  to  be  the 
ipedal  property  of  the  different  clans,  but 
igbt  to  wear  them  has  to  he  acquired  by 
he  iodividnals. 

The  l^imshian  societies  were  all  re- 
seived  from  the  Heiltsuk  through  Kit- 
utla,  but  according  to  Niska  tradition 
hey  were  obtEuned  by  the  former  from  a 
nan  who  went  to  live  amons  the  bears, 
rbere  are  said  to  have  been  nve  or  six  of 
hese  societies  among  the  latter  people, 
ind  the  number  of  places  in  each  was 
imited.  The  performances  were  similar 
to  those  seen  among  the  K  wakiutl,  except 
that  tbey  were  not  so  elaborate. 
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The  Haida  have  had  secret  societies 
onl^  durinff  the  last  100  or  150  3^ears.  The 
entire  performance  consisted  in  the  sup- 
posed possession  of  the  novice  b^  some 
one  of  a  number  of  spirits,  who  carried  the 
youth  away  and  made  him  act  the  way 
the  spirit  nimself  was  supposed  to  act 
Some  of  these  ways  of  acting  were  intro- 
duced, while  others  were  in  accordance 
with  native  conceptions.  They  were 
largely  the  property  of  certain  chiefs  who 
would  allow  only  their  own  families  to 
use  them.  Among  the  Tiingit  the  socie- 
ties appear  to  have  been  employed  in  a 
very  similar  manner,  but  with  the  north- 
em  Tiingit  they  had  barely  made  their 
appearance. 

Consult  Boas  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  for 
1895,  1897,  (2)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  II,  Anthr.  i,  1898;  Boas  and 
Hill-Tout  m  Reps.  B.  A.  A.  S.;  Boas. 
Cashing,  Fewkes,  Hoffman,  Dorsey,  ana 
Mrs  Stevenson  in  Reps.  B.  A.  E. ;  Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  1885;  Curtis,  N.  Am. 
Ind.,  i-v,  1907-09;  Cushinp  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo.,  June  1882;  Dixon  m  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pt.  ii,  1902,  and 
pt  III.  1905;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  1877;  Warren  in  Coll.  Minn. 
Hist.  Soc.,  V,  1885.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Seeehelt  {SYdaU).  A  Salish  tribe  on 
Jervis  and  Seechelt  inlets,  Nelson  id.,  and 
thes.  partof  Texadaid.,  Brit  Col.  They 
speak  a  distinct  dialect  and  are  thought 
by  Hill-Tout  on  physical  grounds  to  be 
related  to  the  Lillooet  Anciently  there 
were  4  divisions  or  septs  —  Kunechin, 
Tsonai,  Tuwanek,  and  Skaiakos— -but  at 

})resent  all  live  in  one  town,  called  Chate- 
ech,  around  the  mission  founded  by 
Bishop  Durieu,  who  converted  them  to 
Roman  Catholicism.  The  Kunechin  and 
Tsonai  are  said  to  be  of  Kwakiutl  lineage. 
Pop.  236  in  1902,  according  to  the  Cana- 
dian Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  and 
325  according  to  Hill-Tout.  The  former 
authority  gives  244  in  1909.  (j.  r.  s.) 
Hi'cUti.— B<Sis  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
10,  1889  (Comox  name).  SeMhelth.— Brit  Col. 
map,  Ind.  All.,  Victoria,  1872.  8Mlielti.~Mayne, 
Brit.  Col.,  144,  1862.  Sethal.— Tolmle  and  Daw- 
son, Vocai)8.  Brit.  Col.,  119B,  1884.  She-ihelL^Can. 
'  Ind.  All.,  808, 1879.  Si'oatl.— Boas,  op.  cit  (Nan- 
aimo  name),    ffi'oiatl.— Ibid,  (own  name). 

SMohkabemhpaka  ('prairie  chicken'). 
A  band  of  the  Hidatsa  (q.  v.). 
Prairie  Ohioken.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  159.  1877. 
Prairie  heiu—Matthews,  Etbnof?.  Hidatsa,  207, 
1877.  Beeeh-ka-be-mfi-pa'-ka.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 
8itskabinoftpaka.~Matthew8,  Inf'n,  1885.  Tsi- 
tska'  d^o^qpa'-ka.— Doreey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
242,  1^.  Tti  teka  do  Kpa-ka.— Matthews,  Eth- 
nog.  Hidatsa,  op.  cit. 

Seeharongoto  (See-kar-nng^-O'tOf  'draw- 
ing down  hiir).  A  subdivision  of  the 
Wolf  clan  of  the  Delawares.— Morgan, 
Anc  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Seek's  Villaffe.  A  former  Miami  village, 
named  from  tne  chief ^  on  Eel  r..  about 
3  m.  from  Columbia  City,  in  Whitley  co.. 
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Ind.  The  tract  was  sold  in  1838.  Ac- 
cording to  Indian  infonnation  obtained 
by  J.  r.  Donn,  ttie  chiefs  name  was 
Zeke  and  his  father  was  a  German.  His 
Miami  name  was  Maconsaw,  'Young 
Beaver,'  and  this  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  village. 

BMthltiin  ( Chasta  Costa:  Se-e^Hn,  'peo- 
ple using  salmon  weirs ' ) .  The  Takelma 
village  nearest  the  Chastacosta,  on  the  s. 
side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

Seginiavin.  A  former  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, named  from  its  chief,  on  Rouge  r., 
near  Detroit,  Mich.  The  tract  was  sold 
m  1827. 

8«fi]iMini't  TillAfe.— Treatv  of  1827  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat,  074,  1873.  BcfiaMvin't  TUlAce.— Brown, 
West  Oa2..  1G9, 1817.  BegiiiMrHii't  viUace.— De- 
troit treaty  (1807)  in  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff.,  i, 
747,  1882.  8«ffinaiwin*i  ▼Ulage.— Detroit  treaty 
(1807)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  194, 1878. 

8ego.  A  bulbous  root  ( Calochortus  Zti- 
teiu)  found  particularly  in  Utah  and  used 
for  food  by  the  Indians:  from  the  word 
for  bulbous  roots  of  this  sort  in  the  Paiute 
language.  (a.  f.  c.) 

8«gooket  An  Abnaki  village  about 
1614,  near  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r..  Me. 
8«gooicet— Smith  (1616)  in  Maw.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  vi.  97, 1837.  Seg^uet.— Strachey  (ea.  1012). 
Va.,  167. 1849. 

Segotago.  An  Abnaki  village  in  1614, 
proMkbly  near  the  mouth  of  Kennebec 
r.,  Me.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc 
Coll.,  3d  s.,vi,  107, 1837. 

BegUBMit  A  former  Nipmuc  village 
in  M.  B.  Connecticut,  whose  warriors 
gathered  with  other  hostile  Indians  in 
1676  at  Manexit.— Quanapaug  (1675)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  vi,  205, 1800. 

Segwallitsn.  Given  by  Gibbs  (Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  178,  1877)  as  a  band  of 
the  Nisqualli.  The  name  is  not  found 
elsewhere. 

Segwanua.    See  Saghwareem. 

Bell.  The  Eagle  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo. 
New  Mexico.  A  corresponding  clan  ex- 
isted also  at  the  former  related  pueblo  of 

M+.-^Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  350,  1896  (Pe- 
cos form;  +—a«A»' people').  Behtta^ah.— Hodge, 
Ibid.  (Jemez form).  Be-peh.— Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI,  481, 1904  (Pecos  form). 

Behaohpeya  (Seh-ach-pe-ya),  A  former 
Hupa  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Trinity 
r.,  Cal.,  below  the  mouth  of  Willow  cr. — 
Gibbs,  MS., B.  A.  K,  1852. 

Bekamiih.  A  Salish  division  formerly 
on  White  r.,  n.  w.  Wash.,  now  on  Port 
Madison  res. 

8e-ka-miah.— Gibbs  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  486. 
1865.  8k-KhaUth.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198. 
1877.  Bt-ka-bish.— Ibid.  8t-k£h-mish.— Treatv  of 
1866 in  U.  S.  Ind.TTeaUes.878. 1873.  8t  Kalmish — 
Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869. 135. 1870.  Srkamish.— 
Gibbs  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Kthnol..  1, 179, 1877. 

Bekani  (* dwellers  on  the  rocks').  A 
group  of  Athapascan  tribes  living  in  the 
valleys  of  upper  Peace  r.  and  its  tributa- 
ries and  on  the  w.  slope  of  the  Rocky 
mts.,  Brit  Col.    Morice  says  they  were 


formerly  united  into  one  laroe  tribe,  bd 
on  account  of  their  nomadic  habits  have 
gradually  separated  into  smaller  dis- 
tinct tnbes  having  no  affiliation  with 
one  another.  Harmon  (Jour.,  190, 1821)) 
said  that  they  came  from  k.  of  the  Rocky 
mts.,  where  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
Tsattine.  Gallatin  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  20,  1836J  gave  their  habitat  as 
the  headwaters  of  reace  r.  Dunn  ( Hist 
Oreg.,  79,  1844)  located  them  in  the 
mountains  near  Nabanni  r.  Wilkes  (U.S. 
Explor.  Exped.,  iv,  451,  1846)  said  they 
ranged  about  Ft  Simpson,  s.  of  the  Ta- 
culhand  bevond  the  Rocky  mts.  McLean 
(Hudson's  Bay,  i,  235,  1849)  found  some 
at  McLeod  lake  in  1849.  RichardKm 
(Arct.  Vov.,  II,  31,  1851)  placed  them 
between  Stikine  and  Skeena  n*.  Taylor 
(Cal.  Farmer,  July  19,  1862)  deecnbed 
them  as  being  in  the  moimtains  between 
McLeod  and  Connolly  lakes.  According 
to  Hind  (Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  261,  1863; 
they  inhabited  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
mts.  N.  w.  of  Peace  r.  and  a  part  of  Xew 
Caledonia  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  reHortiug 
to  Fts  Dun  vegan,  Halkett,  and  Liard. 
Pope  (MS.,  B.  A.  E. )  located  them  w.  erf 
Tatlah  lake,  Brit.  Col.  Petitot  (Diet 
Den^Dindji^,  xx,  1876)  said  that  most 
of  them  were  near  the  trading  ports 
on  Eraser  r.,  a  small  number  only  fre^ 

auenting  the  Peace  and  Liard,  where 
tiey  have  a  reputation  for  ereat  sava^ 
ne^.  Morice  (Proa  Canaa.  Inst,  11^ 
1889)  says  they  roam  over  the  Rocky 
mta  on  both  slopes  and  the  adjacent 
forests  and  plains  from  about  54^^  to  6lf 
N.  They  are  of  much  slighter  build  an-i 
shorter  in  stature  than  any  of  the  neif^- 
boring  tribes,  from  whom  they  otherwise 
differ  but  little  except  that  their  bandt^ 
are  numerous  and  not  closely  organi 
socially.  Morice  describes  them  as  8l< 
der  and  bony,  in  stature  below  the  r 
age,  with  narrow  foreh^ul,  proi 
cheek-bones,  small,  deeply  sunk  e: 
the  upper  lip  very  thin,  the  lower 
truding,  the  chin  very  small,  and 
nose  straight.  Fathers  appear  like  < 
dren,  and  none  are  corpulent  and  n* 
bald.  Petitot  describes  them  as 
like  Hindus,  light  of  color,  with 
black  almond  eyes,  lai^ge  and  of  orieni 
limpidity,  firm  noses,  the  month 
and  voluptuous.  Many  of  the  males 
circumcized.  The  women  wear  ring^ 
their  noses.  These  people  are  \*ery  " 
barous  and  licentious.  Their  com 
isolation  in  the  Rocky  mts.  and  ti 
reputation  for  merciless  and  cold-bloodj 
savagery  cause  them  to  be  dreaded 
other  tribes.  Their  manner  of  life 
miserable.  They  do  without  tents,  si 
ing  in  brush  huts  open  to  the  wi 
Their  only  clothing  consists  of  coats 
breeches  of  mountain-goat  or  bighol 
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skins,  the  hair  turned  oateide  or  next  to 
the  skin  according  to  the  season.  They 
cover  themselves  at  night  with  goat-skins 
BBwed  together,  which  communicate 
to  them  a  strong  odor,  though  less 
pungent  than  the  Chipewyan  receive 
from  their  smoked  elk  skins.  Petitot 
(Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  309,  1891) 
pronounces  them  the  least  frank  and  the 
moBt  sullen  of  all  of  the  Tinneh.  They 
are  entirely  nomadic,  following  the  moose, 
caribou,  bear,  lynx,  rabbits,  marmots,  and 
beaver,  on  which  they  subsist.  They  eat 
no  fish  and  look  on  fishing  as  an  unmanly 
occupation.  Their  society  is  founded  on 
father-right.  They  have  no  chiefs,  but 
accept  the  council  of  the  oldest  and  most 
infiuentiai  in  each  band  as  regards  hunt- 
ing, camping,  and  traveling  (Morice, 
Notes  on  W.  D^n^s,  28,  1893).  When  a 
man  dies  they  pull  down  his  brush  hut 
over  the  remains  and  proceed  on  their 
journey.  If  in  camp,  or  m  the  eventof  the 
deceased  being  a  person  of  conseouence, 
they  make  a  rough  coffin  of  limbs  and 
erect  a  scaffolding  for  it  to  rest  on,  cover- 
ing it  usually  with  his  birch-bark  canoe 
inverted;  or,  on  the  death  of  an  influen- 
tial member  of  the  tribe,  a  spruce  log 
may  be  hollowed  out  for  a  coffin  and 
the  remains  suspended  therein  on  the 
branches  of  trees.  Sometimes  they  hide 
the  corpse  in  an  erect  position  in  a  tree 
hollowed  out  for  the  purpose.  They 
keep  up  the  old  practice  of  burning  or 
casting  into  a  river  or  leaving  suspended 
on  trees  the  weapons  and  clothing  of  the 
dead  person.  When  a  member  of  the 
band  was  believed  to  be  stricken  with 
death  they  left  with  him  what  provisions 
they  could  spare  and  abandoned  him  to 
his  "fate  when  the  camp  broke  up.  They 
are  absolutely  honest.  A  trader  may  ^ 
on  a  trapping  expedition,  leaving  his 
store  unlocked  without  fear  of  anything 
being  stolen.  Natives  may  enter  and 
help  themselves  to  powder  and  shot  or 
any  other  articles  they  require  out  of  his 
stock,  but  ever^  time  they  leave  the  ex- 
act equivalent  m  furs  (Morice). 

Morice  (Trans.  Can.  Inst,  28,  1893) 
divides  the  Sekani  into  9  tribes,  each 
being  composed  of  a  number  of  bands 
having  traditional  hunting  grounds  the 
limits  of  which,  unlike  those  of  their 
neighbors,  are  but  vaguely  defined.  It 
is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  trespass 
on  the  territory  of  one  another  without 
molestation,  an  unusual  custom  among  the 
tnbes  of  the  N.  W.  The  tribes  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Yutsutkenne,  (2)  Tsekehneaz, 
(3)  Totatkenne,  (4)  Tsatkenne  (Tsat- 
tine),  (5)  Tsetautkenne,  (6)  Sarsi,  (7) 
Saschutkenne,  (8)  Otzenne,  (9)  Tselone. 
Besides  these  there  is  an  eastern  division, 
the  Thekkane 

Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848)  gave  their 
number  as  1,000  in  1820.    Dawson  (Hep. 


Can.  Inst,  200b,  1889)  said  that  in  1888 
there  were  78  near  Ft  Liard  and  73  near 
Ft  Halkett,  making  151  in  the  Mackenzie 
r.  region.  Morice  (Proc.  Can.  Inst,  113, 
1889)  said  that  they  numbered  500  in  1887, 
not  more  than  250  of  them  being  in 
British  Columbia.  The  same  authority 
(Notes  on  W.  D^n^,  16,  1893)  estimated 
the  total  population  of  the  Sekani  group 
at  1,300;  the  Sekani  proper,  on  both  sides 
of  the  Rocky  mts.,  numbering  500,  the 
Tsattine  700,  and  the  Sarsi  100.  In  1909 
the  Sarsi  (q.  v. )  alone  were  officially  re- 
ported to  number  197. 
Al-ta-tin.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Sury.  Can.,  192b, 
1887.  Lhtaten.— Morice  ill  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  118. 
1889  ('inhabitants  of  beaver  dams':  applied 
also  to  Nabane).  •r'tat-'tmuie.— Morice,  Notes  on 
W.  D^n^s,  29, 1893  C people  of  the  beaver  dams': 
Takulli  name.)  Booky  Kountain  Indians.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  i.  map,  85,  1882.  BJoanais.— 
Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeoe.  Soc.,  661, 1888  ('men 
who  live  on  the  mountain').  Beoonais.— Hale, 
£thiiol.  and  Philol.,  202, 1846.  B^kanais.— Petitot, 
Diet.  Ddn^Dindii<^,  xx,  1876.  SAcanais  toeni.— 
Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.,  113, 1889.  Bekan'-«s.— 
Petitot,  MS.  Tocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1869.  Sioaania.— 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  115, 1874.  Bicanny.— Pope, 
MS.  Tocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Bioannies.— Harmon, 
Jour.,  190.  813.  1820.  Bioeaae.-<^n.  Ind.  Aff.,  91. 
1876.    Biooaniaa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19, 

1862.  Biooanaiea.— Hind,  Labrador  Penin.,  ii.  261, 
app.,  1863.  Blooony.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne, 
B.  A.  E.  Biokanlea.— Ross  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 
309, 1872.  Biokannies.— Ross,  MS.  TOcab..  B.  A.  E. 
Biooni.— Wilkes,  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  451,  1846. 
Bikanit.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  de  TOregon,  ii, 
889, 1844.  Bikanni.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc 
Lond.,  71,  1856.  Bikannies.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  586,1878.  Bikenniet.— Ibid.,  464.  Th»- 
«anies.— Dunn,  Hist. Oregon,  79, 1844.  The-k^nl^ 
Petitot,  MS.vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1866  ('dwellers on 
the  mountains' ) .  The'-kfo-nih.  —Ross,  MS.  notes 
on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Tbe-k^ottin<.— Petitot,  MS. 
vocab. ,  B.  A.  E. ,  1 865.  Tb^kh^^.—Peti  tot  in  Bull. 
Soc.  G6og.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Th^-kk'a-n^.- 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclayes,  862,  1891 
( 'peopleon  the  mountain' ).  Th^-kka-n^.— Petitot, 
Diet.  mnd-Dindji^,  xx,  1876.  Th^-kk^-Ottinl.— 
Petitot  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc..  651,  1888. 
Tkickoannies.— Hind.    Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  261, 

1863.  Thikanies.— Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866. 311 .  1872.  Tsekani«. —McLean,  Hudson's  Bay, 
I.  286,  1849.  Tta'k^hne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W. 
D^nds,  19. 1898.  Tsekenni.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can. 
Inst.,  112,  1889  ('inhabitants  of  the  rocks'). 
Tsikanni.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  806,  1850. 
T«itka-ni.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  il.  31, 1851. 

Sekhatsatanne  ( Se-qa^-ts^d  T^nn^).  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Cnastacosta,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  iSogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jonr. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234,  1890. 

Sekhuihtiuitiume  {Se-a^-tiin  fUnnSt 
'people  at  the  big  rocks^).  A  band  of 
the  Mishikhwutmetonne  formerly  living 
on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  ui,  232,  1890. 

Sekamne  (Se-kum^-ne ) .  A  former  Maidn 
village  on  the  right  bank  of  American  r., 
about  10  m.  above  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Laoomnis.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Beeomnes.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  631.  1846. 
Beoomni. —Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Ix)nd.,  vi, 
79,1854.  Bekamne.- Hale,  op.cit.,222.  Bekomne.— 
Hale  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460, 
1874.  Bekume.— Latham.  Opuscula,  313. 1860.  8e- 
kunme.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvil. 
pt.  3,  pi.  38.  1905.  Sekv'nme.— Hale,  op.  olt,  681, 
Bieomnes.— Ibid.,  680, 
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Bekwn  {Seh^-tmi) .  The  Klikitat name  of 
a  village  at  the  forks  of  Cowlitz  r. ,  Wash. , 
in  1863,  presumably  belonging  to  the  Cow- 
litz tribe.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

BtlBXkwoiSel-al^'kwo),  A  Salish  villapre, 
about  1863,  below  the  forks  of  Dwamish 
r.,  Wash.,  and  probably  below  the  junc- 
tion of  White  and  Green  rs. — Gibbs,  MS. 
no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Selawifpnint  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Es- 
kimo livme  on  Selawik  lake,  b.  of  Kotze- 
bue  sd.,  Autska.  They  numbered  100  in 
1880. 

OhiliTik.— ZagOBkln,  Descr.  Rubs.  Poss.  Am.,  i,  74, 
1847.  SMUwik  Kates.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos, 
chart,  1890.  BeUwicamate.— Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  4,  1884.  Seliwiir'mut— Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  12, 1877.  BUawI'imiun.— Murdoch 
in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44, 1892.  BoUwif-meuU.— 
Hooper,  Cruise  of  Oorwln.  26, 1881. 

Beldovia  (Russian :  ' herring ' ) .    A  Kan- 

iagmiut  EsKimo  village  on  the  s.  side  of 

Kachemakbay,  w.  coast  of  Kenai  penin., 

Alaska.    Pop.  74 in  1880;  99inl890.    (Pe- 

^off,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884.) 

Selelot  (S^Velot).  A  Squawmish  divi- 
sion living  on  Burrard  inlet,  coast  of 
British  Columbia.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1887. 

Belenite.    See  Gypmm. 

Selenxa.  A  former  Seminole  to  w  n  at  the 
head  of  Ocilla  r. ,  probably  in  Madison  co., 
Fla.— H.  R.Ex.  Doc.  74(1823)  ,19th  Cong., 
Istsess.,  27,  1826. 

Selikwayi  {Selihwd^yi),  A  Cherokee 
settlement,  about  the  time  of  the  removal 
of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839,  on  Sallacoa 
or.,  probably  at  or  near  the  present  Salla- 
coa, Cherokee  co. ,  n.  w.  Ga.  The  name  is 
that  of  a  small  green  snake,  and  of  a  tall 
broad-bladed  grass  bearing  a  fancied  re- 
semblance to  it.  (j.  M.) 
Ballieofth.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144, 1887. 

Belkuta  (Sel-ku^-ta),  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  the  mouth  of  Bella- 
coola r.,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  49,  1898. 

Self  ( '  food -steamers ' ) .  The  name  ap- 
plied, probably  contemptuously,  to  a 
Haida  mmily  of  low  social  rank  which 
formed  a  subdivision  of  the  Hlgahetgu- 
lanas.  It  is  related  that  the  people  of  this 
family  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  steam- 
ing food  that  one  of  their  women  once  said, 
**We  shall  be  called  *  food-steamers*"; 
and  so  it  happened.  Low-class  people  in 
other  families  seem  to  have  received  the 
same  name.  ^^  wan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  270, 
1905. 

Beltsai  {SElts'd^s),  A  Katsey  summer 
village  at  the  head  of  Pitt  lake,  which 
drains  into  lower  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 

Bemeokamenee.    See  Seu>ackenaem. 

Bemehau  {SEinExafUy  *  little  lynx*).  A 
village  of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  the  n.  side  of  Thomp- 
son r.,  32  m.  from  Lytton,  Brit  Col. — Teit 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  ii,  173, 1900. 


Bemiahmoo.  A  Salish  tribe  living  about 
the  bay  of  the  same  name  in  n.  w.  Wash- 
ington and  s.  w.  British  Columbia.  In  1843 
they  numbered  300,  and  in  1909  there  were 
38  of  the  tribe  on  the  Canadian  side. 
Birch  Bay.—Faraham.  Trav.,  111.  1848.  Baauun- 
hoo.-€an.  Ind.  AfT.,  908, 1879.  Bemiahmoo.— Wil- 
son In  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  278,  1866.  Semi- 
i'mo.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes,  Can.,  10. 
1889.  Bem-ml-an-mas.— Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867,  328, 1858.  Bhimiahmoo.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  1, 433, 1855.  Bimiahmoo .— ^ribbs.  Clallam  and 
Lummi,  6,  1868.  Bimiamo.— Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit  Col.,  119b,  1884.  Bkim-i-ah- 
moo.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436, 1856. 

Seminole  (Creek:  Slm-a-ruZ-le,  or  Itti 
gimandle,  *  separatist ' ,  *  runaway ' ) .  A 
Muskhogean  tribe  of  Florida,  originally 
made  up  of  imminants  from  the  Lower 
Creek  towns  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  who 
moved  down  into  Florida  following  the 
destruction  of  the  Apalachee  (q.  v. )  and 
other  native  tribes.  They  were  at  first 
classed  with  the  Lower  Creeks,  but  began 
to  be  known  under  their  present  name 
about  1775.  Those  still  residing  in 
Florida  call  themselves  Ikauiuksalgi, 
*  peninsula  people'  (Gatschet). 

The  Seminole,  before  the  removal  of  the 
main  body  to  Indian  Ter.,  consLsted  chiefly 
of  descendants  of  Muscogee  (Creeks) 
and  Hitchiti  from  the  Lower  Creek  towns, 
with  a  considerable  number  of  refugees 
from  the  Upper  Creeks  after  the  Creek 
war,  together  with  remnants  of  Yamasee 
and  other  conquered  tribes,  Yuchi,  and 
a  large  n^o  element  from  runaway 
slaves.  When  Hawkins  wrote,  in  1799, 
they  had  7  towns,  which  increased  to  20 
or  more  as  they  overran  the  peninsula. 

While  still  under  Spanish  rule  the 
Seminole  became  involved  in  hostility 
with  the  United  States,  jmrticularly  in  the 
War  of  1812,  and  again  in  1817-18,  the 
latter  being  known  as  the  first  Seminole 
war.  This  war  was  (quelled  by  Gen. 
Andrew  Jackson,  who  invaded  Florida 
with  a  force  exceeding  3,000  men,  as  the 
result  of  which  Spain  ceded  the  territory 
to  the  United  States  in  1819.  By  treaty  of 
Ft  Moultrie  in  1823,  the  Seminole  ceded 
most  of  their  lands,  excepting  a  centnd 
reservation ;  but  on  account  of  pressore 
from  the  border  population  for  thtdrcom- 
jjlete  removal,  another  treaty  was  noeo- 
tiated  at  Paynes  Landing  m  1832,  by 
which  they  were  bound  to  remove  be- 
yond the  Mississippi  within  3  years. 
The  treaty  was  repudiated  by  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  tribe,  who,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  celebrated  Osceola  (q.  v.), 
at  once  prepared  for  resistance.  Thus 
began  the  second  Seminole  war  in  1835, 
with  the  killing  of  Emathla,  the  princi- 
pal signer  of  the  removal  treaty,  and  oC 
Gen.  A.  R.  Thompson,  who  had  been  in- 
strumental in  applying  pressure  to  those 
who  opposed  the  arrangement  The  war 
lasted  nearly  8  years,  ending  in  Aug.  1842, 
with  thepractim  expatriation  of  the  tribe 
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from  Florida  for  the  W.,  but  at  the  cost 
of  the  lives  of  nearly  1,500  American 
troopeand  the  expenditure  of  $20,000,000. 
One  incident  was  the  massacre  of  Maj. 
F.  L.  Dade's  command  of  100  men,  only 
one  man  escaping  alive.  The  Seminole 
negroes  took  an  active  part  throughout 
the  war. 

Those  removed  to  Oklahoma  were  sub- 
sequently organized  into  the  '* Seminole 
Nation,"  as  one  of  the  so-called  Five 
Civilized  Tribes.    In  general  condition 


and  advancement  thev  are  about  on  a 
level  with  their  neighbors  and  kinsmen 
of  the  Creek  Nation.  In  common  with 
the  other  tribes  they  were  party  to  the 
agreement  for  the  opening  of  their  lands 
to  settlement,  and  their  tribal  govern- 
ment came  to  an  end  in  Mar.  1906.  In 
1908  they  were  reported  officially  to 
namber  2,138,  largely  mixed  with  negro 
blood,  in  addition  to  986  ** Seminole 
freedmen.*'  A  refugee  band  of  Semi- 
nole, or,  more  properly,  Seminole  ne- 


groes, is  also  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
Kio  Grande  in  the  neighborhood  of 
£agle  Pass,  Texas. 

The  Seminole  still  residing  in  the  s. 
part  of  Florida,  officially  estimated  at  358 
m  1900,  but  reduced  to  about  275  in  1908, 
remain  nearly  in  their  original  condition. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  Govern- 
ment has  taken  steps  to  secure  to  them  a 
small  permanent  reservation  to  include 
their  principal  settlements.  In  general 
characteristics  thev  resemble  the  Creeks, 
from  whom  they  have  descended.  The 
best  account  oi  their  present  status  is 
that  of  MacCauley  in  the  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1887.  Consult  also  Bartram,  Travels, 
ed.  1792;  Dimock  in  Collier's  Weekly 
Oct  17,  1908;  Fairbanks,  Florida,  1901 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ii,  1884-88 
Sprague,  Hist  Fla.  War,  1848. 

Their  towns  and  bands  were  Ahapopka, 
Ahosulga,  Alachua,  Alafiers,  Alapaha, 
Alligator,  Alouko,  Apukasasocha,  Asa- 
palaga,  Attapulgas,  Beech  Creek,  Big 
Uypreps  Swamp,  Big  Hammock,  Ik)w- 
legs*  Town,  Bucker  Woman's  Town, 
Buiyes  Town,  Calusahatchee,  Capola, 
Catfish  Lake,  Chefixico's  Old  Town, 
Chetuckota,  Chiaha,  Chicuchatti,  Choco- 
nikla,  Chohalaboohhulka,  Chokoukla, 
Coe  Hadjo's  Town,  Cohowofooche,  Cow 
Creek,  Cuscowilla,  Ktanie,  Etotulga,  Fish- 
eating  Creek,  Fowl  Town,  HaU^hcala- 
mocha,  Hiamonee,  Hitchapuki<assi, 
Hitchitipa<<y,  Homosassa,  John  Hicks' 
Town,  Jolee,  Lochchiocha,  Loksa- 
chumpa,  McQueen's  Village,  Miami 
River,  Mikasuki,  Mosquito  Indians,  Mu- 
latto Girl's  Town,  Negro  Town,  New 
Mikasuky,  Notasulgar,  Ochisialgi,  Ochu- 
ceulga,  Ochupocrassa,  Ocilla,  Odackona- 
yahe,  Oclawaha,  Ohathtokhouchy,  Oke- 
humpkee,  Oktahatke,  Oponays,  Owassis- 
sas,  Payne's  Town,  Pea  Creek  Band,  Pico- 
lata,  Pi'laklikaha,  Pilatka.Phillimees,  Pin- 
derTown,  Re<lTown,  Sampala,  Santa  F^, 
Sarasota,  Seccherpo^,  Seleuxa,  Sitarky, 
Snanawatka,  Suwanee,  Talahassee,  Talofa 
OKhase,  Taluachapko-apopka,  Tattowhe- 
hallys,  Toctoethla,  Tohonekaliga,  Toloa- 
wathla,  ToiK>nanaulka,  Totstalahoeetska, 
Tuckagulga,  Tuslalahoekaka,  Wacahoota, 
Wakasagsa,  Wasupa,  Wecbotookme, 
Weechitokha,  Welika,  Wewoka,  Willa- 
noucha,  Withlacoochee,  Withlacoochee- 
talofa,  Withlako,  Yalacasooche,  Yalaka, 
Yolanar,  Yumersee  ( Yamasee ) .  ( J.  m.  ) 
Tlrawflakalri.— Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  heg.,  I,  66. 
1884  ('people  of  the  pointed  land':  Creek  name, 
from  iton-/d^JW.  'the  pointed  land,'  referring  to 
Florida  peninsula;  o/^' people').    Xkaniuksaln.— 

~     *       *  .    .        _      ame,    frc 

e.  poi 
.-Bri 
Florida  Periin.,  146, 1859.  I«ti  Mmanole.— Gatschet, 
Creek  MIct.  Leg.,  I.  66. 1884  (-'separatist,'  'run- 
away'), lity-temole.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc..  II.  94.  1?<36  (improperly  translated 
•wild  men').  Lower  Creek*.— Knox  (1789)  in  Am. 
St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  15, 1832  (here  used  to  desig- 
nate the  Seminole  aa  emigrants  from  the  Lower 
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Creeks  proper) .  8«iiuuiole.  — Qatsebet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  66.  1884  (or  Isti  8cman61e).  BeminoU.— 
Ramaay  (1795)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  iv, 
99, 1795.  B«minoleaiu.-<:onrad  in  H.  R.  Doc.  285, 
26tb  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  2, 1838.  8eini]iol6s.~Lincoln 
(1789)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  7§,  1832. 
Seminolie.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  636, 
1878.  Boiainol^lki.—ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A., 412, 
1885  ('the  people  that  are  wild':  Creek  name). 
8einina'niak.^atschet.  Fox  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1882 


Sketch,  26,  1^8  (trans,  'wild').  8im-«-no-le.— 
Ibid.  Bimanolias.— Ibid.  Bimilooolgoe.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  880,  1854  (Creek  name). 
Biminole. — ^Bartram,  Travels,  21, 1792.  Simonde. — 
Woodward.  Remintsc.,  25, 1859  (misprint).  Bim- 
onolajt.— Milfort,  M^moire,  120,  1802.  BIm-6-no- 
*1I.— Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885 
(Creek  name) .  TaUalUskL— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1, 66, 1884  (so  called  "from  their  town  Talla- 
haMie").  Ungiay6-rono. — Gatschet,  ibid,  ('pen- 
insula people':  Huron  name),  wild  Or«ekt. — 
Ellicott,  Journal,  246-7, 1799. 

Semonan.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  as  on  the  road  from  Coahuila 
to  the  Texas  country  in  1690.  They  are 
possibly  the  Tsepcoen  of  Joutel. 
Bemoiiaa.~Mas8anet,  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30, 
1716,  MS.  Tsepooen.— Joutel  in  Margry,  D^.,  in, 
289,  1878  (identical?).  Tsepeohoen  freroutaas.— 
Barcia,  Ensavo,  271, 1728  ( =Tsepcoen  and  Sere- 
coutcha).  TMp«hoeii.^Joutel,  Jour.,  90,  1719. 
Tsepehoneii.^Ibid.,  114. 

Sempoapi  (Sem-po-a-pi),  The  Tewa 
name  of  a  ruined  Tano  pueblo  of  the 
compact,  communal  type,  situated  near 
Golaen,  Santa  Fd  co..  N.  Mex.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Ritch,  N.  Mex.,  201, 
1885;  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  108.  1892)  it 
was  abandoned  probably  in  1591  on  ac- 
count of  a  raid  by  other  Indians. 
▼alTerde.— Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

Senan  ( *  bird ' ) .     A  Yuchi  clan. 
SeniL'-tabiL— Gat«:het,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70, 
1885  (=•  bird  clan'). 

Senap.     See  Sannup. 

Senaiqaa  (equivalent  of  Delaware  lenask- 
qucU,  'ori^nal  grass,'  i.  e.  gra^s  which  was 
supposed  to  have  grown  on  the  land  from 
the  beginning.— Kuttenber).  A  former 
Kitchawank  fortified  village  on  Hudson  r. , 
at  the  mouth  of  Croton  r.,  in  Westchester 
CO.,  N.  Y.  It  may  be  identical  with  Kit- 
chawank village. — Ruttenber  (1)  Tribes 
Hudson  K.,  79,  1872,  (2)  Ind.  Geog. 
Names,  29,  1906. 

Senati.  A  Tatsakutchin  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  above  the 
mouth  of  Tanana  r. 

Senatnoh.  Mentioned  by  Grant  (Jour. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  293,  1867)  as  a  Nootka 
tribe  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 

Seneoa  (* place  of  the  stone,'  the  An- 
glicized form  of  the  Dutch  enunciation  of 
the  Mohegan  rendering  of  the  Iroquoian 
ethnic  appellative  Ormda^  or,  strictly, 
On^iiUe^d^kd^  and  with  a  different  ethnic 
suflfix,  On£fliut^rofl^no'n\  meaning  *  peo- 
ple of  the  standing  or  projecting  rocfe  or 
stone').  A  promment  and  influential 
tribe  of  the  Iroquois  (a.  v. ).  When  first 
known  they  occupied  tnat  part  of  w.  New 
York  between  Seneca  lake  and  Geneva  r., 


ha  vine  their  council  fire  at  Tsonontowan, 
near  Naples,  in  Ontario  co.  After  the  po- 
litical destruction  of  the  Erie  and  Neuters, 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Seneca  and  other  Iroquois 
people  carried  their  settlements  weet- 
wani  to  L.  Erie  and  southward  along  the 
Alleghany  into  J^ennsylvania.  They  also 
received  into  their  tribe  a  portion  of  these 
coiiquered  peoples,  by  which  accessions 
they  became  the  largest  tribe  of  the  con- 
federation and  one  of  the  most  important. 
They  are  now  chiefly  settled  on  the  AUe- 

n',  Cattaraugus,  and  Tonawanda  res., 
A  portion  of  them  remai  n  ed  und  er 
British  jurisdiction  after  the  declaration 
of  peace  and  live  on  Grand  River  res., 
Ontario.  Various  local  bands  have  been 
known  as  Buffalo,  Tonawanda,  and  Com- 
planter  Indians;  and  the  Mingo,  formerly 
m  Ohio,  have  become  official  Iv  known  as 
Seneca  from  the  large  number  of  that 
tribe  among  them.  No  considerable 
number  of  the  Seneca  ever  joined  the 
Catholic  IroMquois  colonies. 

In  the  third  quarter  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury the  Seneca  was  the  last  but  one  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  to  give  its  suffrage 
in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  murder  and 
war,  the  suppression  of  cannibalism,  and 
the  (istablisninent  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  League  of  the  Iroquois  was 
founded.  However,  a  large  division  of 
the  tribe  did  not  adopt  at  once  the  course 
of  the  main  body,  but,  on  obtaining  cov- 
eted privileges  and  prerogatives,  the  re- 
calcitrant body  was  admitted  as  a  constitu- 
ent member  in  the  structure  of  the  League. 
The  two  chiefships  last  added  to  the 
quota  of  the  Seneca  were  admitted  on 
condition  of  their  exercising  functions  be- 
longing to  a  sergeant-at-arms  of  a  modem 
legislative  body  as  well  as  those  belong- 
ing to  a  modem  secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  in  addition  to  their  duties 
as  f^eral  chieftains;  indeed,  they  be- 
came the  warders  of  the  famous  "Great 
Black  Doorway"  of  the  League  of  the 
Iroquois,  called  Ka^nJio'hwdc^jV gd^nd*  by 
the  Ononda^. 

In  historical  times  the  Seneca  have 
been  by  far  the  most  populous  of  the  five 
tribes  originally  composing  the  League 
of  the  Iroquois.  The  Seneca  belong  in 
the  federal  organization  to  the  tribal 
phratry  known  by  the  political  name 
H(yfidoflm^^h^\  meaning,  *they  are 
clansmen  of  the  fathers,*  of  which  the 
Mohawk  are  the  other  member,  when 
the  tribes  are  organized  as  a  federal  coun- 
cil; but  when  ceremonially  organized  the 
Onondaga  also  belong  to  this  phratry  (see 
Government),  In  the  federal  council  the 
Seneca  are  represented  by  eight  federal 
chiefs,  but  two  of  these  were  added  to 
the  original  six  present  at  the  first  fed- 
eral council,  to  giye  representation  to  that 
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Mrt  of  the  tribe  which  had  at  first  re- 
hsed  to  join  the  League.  Since  the 
or^aDization  of  theLeaffneof  the  Iroquois, 
ipproximately  in  the  thind  quarter  of  the 
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16th  century,  the  number  of  Seneca  clans, 
which  are  organized  into  two  phratries 
for  the  performance  of  both  ceremonial 
and  dvil  functions,  have  varied.  The 
names  of  the  following  nine  have  been 
recorded:  Wolf,  Hoilnat  'haiiofl'nV;  Bear, 
Hodidjianni'^ffd';  Beaver,  Hodig^Sn'^qegd*; 
Turtle,  Hadtftid'^dHl*;  Hawk,  kadV- 
^hiii^'^gaiiu';  Sandpiper,  HodVne'si'iu', 
somedmes  also  called  Snipe,  Plover,  and 
Killdee;  Deer,  Hadiniofl^gwaiiu* ;  Doe, 
Htjdinon'^deogd\  sometimes  Haflnont^' 
gondfs**;  Heron,  Hodidaio^^^gd*.  In  a  list 
of  clan  names  made  in  1838  by  Gen. 
Dearborn  from  information  given  him  by 
Mr  Cone,  an  interpreter  of  the  Tona- 
wftndaband,  the  Heron  clan  is  called  the 
Swan  clan  with  the  native  name  given 
above.  Of  these  clans  only  five  had  an 
uneqmil  representation  in  the  federal 
^tKincil  of  the  League;  namely,  the  Sand- 
piper, three,  the  Turtle,  two,  the  Hawk, 
one,  the  Wolf,  one,  and  the  Bear,  one. 

One  of  the  earliest  known  references  to 
the  ethnic  name  Seneca  is  that  on  the 
Original  Carte  Figurative,  annexed  to  the 
Memorial  presented  to  the  States-General 
of  the  Netherlands,  Aug.  18,  1616,  on 
which  it  appears  with  the  Dutch  plural  as 
j^nnecag.  This  map  is  remarkable  also 
^r  the  first  known  mention  of  the  ancient 


Erie,  sometimes  called  Gahkwas  or  Kahk- 
wah;  on  this  map  they  appear  under  the 
name  last  cited,  Gachoi  (ch  =  kh),  and 
were  placed  on  the  n.  side  of  the  w. 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna.  The  name 
did  not  originally  belong  to  the  Seneca, 
but  to  the  Oneida,  as  the  following  lines 
will  show. 

In  the  eariy  part  of  Dec.  1634,  Arent 
Van  Curler  (or  Corlaer),  the  commissary 
or  factor  of  the  Manor  of  Rensselaerwyck 
(his  uncle's  estate),  set  out  from  Ft 
Orange,  now  Albany,  N.  Y.,  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  fur-trade,  to  visit  the  Mohawk 
and  the  Sinnekens.  Strictly  speaking, 
the  latter  name  designated  the  Oneida, 
but  at  this  time  it  was  a  general  name, 
usually  comprising  the  Onondaga,  the 
Cayuga,  and  the  Seneca,  in  addition.  At 
that  period  the  Dutch  and  the  French 
commonly  divided  the  Five  Iroquois 
tribes  into  two  identical  groups;  to  the 
first,  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  Maquas 
(Mohawk),  and  to  the  latter,  Sinnekens 
(Seneca,  the  ^naX-ens  being  the  Dutch 
genitive  plural),  with  the  connotation  of 
the  four  tribes  mentioned  above.  The 
French  gave  to  the  latter  group  the  general 
name  **les  Iroquois  Superieurs",  **les 
Hiroquoisd'en  haut",  i.  e.  the  Upper  Iro- 
quois, '*  les  Hiroquois  des  pays  plus  hauts, 
nomm^  Sontouaheronnons"  (literally, 
*the  Iroquois  of  the  upper  country, 
called  Sontouaheronnons* ),  the  latter  he- 
ing  only  another  form  of  '*les  Tsonnon- 
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touans*'  (the  Seneca);  and  to  the  first 
group  the  designations  "  les  Iroquois  in- 
ferieurs'*  (the  Lower  Iro(^uois),  and  *'Ies 
Hiroquois  d'en  bas,  nommes  Agnechron- 
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nons'*  (the  Mohawk;  literally,  'the  Iro- 
quois from  below,  named  Agnechron- 
nons').  This  geographical  rather  than 
political  division  of  the  Iroquois  tribes, 
first  made  bv  Champlain  and  the  early 
Dutch  at  Ft  Orange,  prevailed  until  about 
the  third  quarter  of  the  17th  century. 
Indeed,  Governor  Andros,  two  years 
after  Greenhalgh's  visit  to  the  several 
tribes  of  the  Iroauois  in  1677,  still  wrote, 
*'  Ye  Oneidas  aeemed  ye  first  nation 
of  sineques. '  *  The  Journal  of  Van  Curler, 
mentioned  above,  records  the  interesting 
fact  that  during  his  visit  to  the  tribes 
he  celebrated  the  New  Year  of  1636  at  a 
place  called  EnneyvXtehage  or  Sinnekens. 
The  first  of  these  names  was  the  Iro- 
quois, and  the  second,  the  Mohegan, 
name  for  the  place,  or,  preferably,  the  Mo- 
hegan translation  of  the  Iroquois  name. 
The  Dutch  received  their  first  knowledge 
of  the  Iroquois  tribes  through  the  Mohe- 
gan. Theimme  EnneytUtehage  i8Qvi6ent\y 
written  for  OnMiute'agd^^ge*y  *  at  the  place 
of  the  people  of  the  standing  (projecting) 
stone.'  At  that  date  this  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Oneida.  Van  Curler's  Jour- 
nal identifies  the  name  Sinnekens  with 
this  town,  which  is  presumptive  evidence 
that  it  is  the  Moh^an  rendering  of  the 
Iroquois  local  name  On^HHute*,  *  it  is  a 
standing  or  projecting  stone',  employed 
as  an  ethnic  appellative.  The  derivation 
of  Sinnekens  from  Mohegan  appears  to  be 
as  follows:  a^sinnif  *astone,  or  rock', -iJta 
or  -iga^  denotive  of  'place  of,  or  'abun- 
dance of,  and  the  final  -ens  supplied  by 
the  Dutch  genitive  plural  endmg,  the 
whole  Mohegan  synthesis  meaning  *  place 
of  the  standing  stone ' ;  and  with  a  suitable 
pronominal  alSx,.like  o-  or  twt-,  which 
was  not  recorded  by  the  Dutch  writers, 
the  translation  signifies,  *  they  are  of  the 
place  of  the  standing  stone.* .  This  deriva- 
tion is  confirmed  by  the  Delaware  name, 
W^tassonCj  for  the  Oneida,  which  has  a 
similar  derivation.  The  initial  v^  rep- 
resents approximately  an  o-sound,  and  is 
the  aflSx  of  verbs  and  nouns  denotive  of 
the  third  person;  the  intercalary  -t-  is 
merely  eupnonic,  being  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  coalescence  of  the  two  vowel 
sounds;  and  it  is  evident  that  assone  is 
only  another  form  of  a^sitmiy  *  stone', 
cited  above.  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
Mohegan  and  Delaware  names  for  the 
Oneida  are  cognate  in  derivation  and 
identical  in  signification.  Heckewelder 
erroneously  translated  W*iassone  by  *  stone 
pipe  makers.' 

Thus,  the  Iroquois  OnPfLiute^d^gA^  the 
Mohegan  SinnekenSj  and  the  Delaware 
Wtassone  are  synonymous  and  are  ho- 
mologous in  derivation.  But  the  Dutch, 
followed  by  other  Europeans,  used  the 
Mohegan  term  to  designate  a  group  of 
four  tribes,  to  only  one  of  which,  the 


Oneida,  was  it  strictly  applicable.  The 
name  Sinnekens,  or  Sennecaas  ( Viascher's 
map,  ca,  1660),  became  the  tribal  name 
of  tne  Seneca  by  a  process  of  elimination 
which  excluded  from  the  group  and  from 
the  connotation  of  the  general  name  the 
nearer  tribes  as  each  with  its  own  proper 
native  name  became  known  to  the  Euro- 
peans. Obviously,  the  last  remaining 
tribe  of  the  group  would  finally  acquire 
as  its  own  the  general  name  of  the  groap. 
The  Delaware  name  for  the  Seneca  was 
MexaxCtn^ni  (the  Maechachiinni  ot  Hecke- 
welder), which  signifies  'great  moun- 
tain ' ;  this  is,  of  course,  a  I^laware  ren- 
dering of  the  Iroquois  name  for  the 
Seneca,  DjiionondowdniU'^dkA* ,  or  Dfiio' 
nofldowdn^'roft^n€/'*\  'People  of  the 
Great  Mountain.'  This  name  appears 
disguised  as  TVtidamani  (Cartier,  153^35), 
EntouhonoronSj  ChoxumUmarouon = Chon- 
onlouaronon  (Champlain,  1615),  Ouentou- 
aronons  (Champlain,  1627),  and  Tsonon- 
touan  or  Sonontovuin  (Jes.  Rel.,  passim). 

Previous  to  the  defeat  and  despoliation 
of  the  Neuters  in  1651  and  the  Erie  in 
1656,  the  Seneca  occupied  the  territory 
drained  by  Grenesee  r.,  eastward  to  the 
lands  of  the  Cayuga  along  the  line  of  the 
watershed  between  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
lakes. 

The  political  history  of  the  Seneca  is 
laively  that  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
although  owiuj^  to  petty  jealousies  among 
the  various  tribes  the  Seneca,  like  the 
others,  sometimes  acted  independently  in 
their  dealings  with  aliens.  But  their  in- 
dependent action  appears  never  to  have 
been  a  serious  and  deliberate  rupture  of 
the  bonds  uniting  them  with  the  federal 
government  of  tne  League,  thus  vindi- 
cating the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  its 
founders  in  permitting  every  tnbe  to  re- 
tain and  exercise  a  large  measure  of  auton- 
omy in  the  structure  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment It  was  sometimes  apparently 
imperative  that  one  of  the  tribes  should 
enter  into  a  treaty  or  other  compact  with 
its  enemies,  while  the  others  might  still 
maintain  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the 
alien  contracting  party. 

During  1622  theMontagnais,  the  Algon- 
kin,  and  the  Hurons  sought  to  conclude 
peace  with  the  Iroquois  ( Yroquois  = 
Mohawk  division?),  because  "they  were 
weary  and  fatigued  with  the  wars  which 
th^y  had  had  for  more  thiui  50  years." 
The  armistice  was  concluded  in  1624,  but 
was  broken  by  the  continued  guerrilla 
warfare  of  the  Algonkin  warriors;  for  this 
reason  the  Seneca  ("Ouentouoronons 
d'autre  nation,  amis  desdits  Yrocois") 
killed  inthe"villageof  the  Yrocois"  the 
embassycomposedof  a  Frenchman,  Pierre 
Magnan,  and  three  Algonquian  ambassa- 
dors. This  resulted  in  the  renewal  of  the 
war.  So  in  Sept.  1627,  the  Iroquois,  in- 
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dodii^  the  Seneca^  declared  war  against 
the  Indians  and  the  French  on  the  St 
lAWT&ice  and  its  northern  affluents  by 
sending  Tarioos  parties  of  warriors  against 
tfaem. 

From  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635 
(p.  34, 1858)  it  is  learned  that  the  Seneca, 
after  defeating  the  Hurons  in  the  spring 
of  1634,  made  peace  with  them.  The 
Hurons  in  the  following  year  sent  an 
embassy  to  Sonontooan,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Seneca,  to  ratify  the  peace,  and  while 
there  learned  that  the  Onondaga,  the 
Oneida,  the  C^yaga,  and  the  Mohawk 
w&e  deairoQS  of  burning  parties  to  the 
treaty. 

In  1639  the  war  was  renewed  by  the 
Hurons,  who  in  May  captured  12  prisoners 
from  the  Seneca,  then  regarded  as  a 
powerful  people.  The  war  continued 
with  varying  success.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1641  (p.  75, 1858)  says  the  Seneca 
were  the  most  feared  of  the  enemies  of 
the  Hurons,  and  that  they  were  only  one 
day's  journey  from  Ongniaahra  (Niagara), 
the  most  easterly  town  of  the  Neuters. 
The  Relation  for  1643  (p.  61)  says  that 
the  Seneca  (i.  e.  **lee  Hiroquois  d*en 
hant"),  including  the  Cayuga,  the  Onei- 
da, and  the  Onondaga,  equaled,  if  they 
did  not  exceed,  in  number  and  power  the 
Hurons,  who  previously  had  had  this 
advantage;  and  that  the  Mohawk  at  this 
time  had  three  \nllage8  with  700  or  800 
aneia  of  arms  who  possessed  300  arque- 
buses that  they  had  obtained  from  the 
Dutch  and  which  they  used  with  skill 
and  boldness.  Accordmg  to  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1648  (p.  49, 1858),  300  Seneca 
attacked  the  village  of  the  Aondironnons, 
and  killed  or  captured  as  many  of  its 
inhabitants  as  possible,  although  this 
people  were  a  dependency  of  the  Neuters 
who  were  at  pneace  with  the  Seneca  at 
this  time.  This  affront  nearly  precipi- 
tated war  between  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Neuters. 

The  Seneca  warriors  compcKsed  the 
larger  part  of  the  Iroquois  warriors  who 
in  1648-49  assailed,  destroyed,  and  dis- 
persed the  Huron  tribes;  it  was  likewise 
they  who  in  1649  sacked  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Tionontati,  or  Tobacco  tribe;  and 
the  Seneca  also  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
defeat  and  subjugation  of  the  Neuters  in 
1651  and  of  the  Erie  in  1656.  From  the 
Journal  des  PP.  J^suiteefor  1651-52  ( Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites*  ed.,  xxxvii,  97,  1898)  it 
is  leuned  that  in  1651  the  Seneca,  in 
wa^ng  war  against  the  Neuters,  had  been 
soflKi^ly  defeated  that  their  women  and 
children  were  compelled  to  flee  from 
Sonontowan,  their  capital,  to  seek  refuge 
among  the  neighboring  Cayuga. 

In  1652  the  Seneca  were  plotting  with 
the  Mohawk  to  destroy  and  rum  the 
French  settlements  on  the  St  Lawrence. 


Two  years  later  the  Seneca  sent  an 
embassy  to  the  French  for  the  purpose  of 
making  peace  with  them,  a  movement 
which  was  probably  brought  about  by 
their  rupture  with  the  Erie.  But  the 
Mohawk  not  desiring  peace  at  that  time 
with  the  French,  perhaps  on  account  of 
their  desire  to  attack  the  Hurons  on 
Orleans  id.,  murdered  two  of  the  three 
Seneca  ambassadors,  the  other  having 
remained  as  a  hostage  with  the  French. 
This  act  almost  resulted*  in  war  between 
the  two  hostile  tribes;  forei^  affairs, 
however,  were  in  guch  condition  as  to 
prevent  the  b^inning  of  actual  hostility. 
On  Sept.  19,  1655,  Fathers  Chaumonot 
and  Dablon,  after  pressing  invitations  to 
do  so,  started  from  Quebec  to  visit  and 
view  the  Seneca  country,  and  to  establish 
there  a  French  habitation  and  teach  the 
Seneca  the  articles  of  their  faith. 

In  1657  the  Seneca,  in  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  the  League  to  adopt  conquered 
tribes  upon  submission  and  the  expression 
of  a  desire  to  live  under  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment established  by  the  League,  nad 
thus  incorporated  eleven  different  tribes 
into  their  body  politic. 

In  1652  Maryland  bought  from  the 
Minqua,  or  Susquehanna  Indians,  i.  e. 
the  Conestoga,  all  their  land  claims  on 
both  sides  of  Chesapeake  bay  up  to  the 
mouth  of  Susquehanna  r.  In  1663,  800 
Seneca  and  Cayuga  warriors  from  the 
Confederation  of  the  Five  Nations  were 
defeated  by  the  Minqua,  aided  by  the 
Marylanders.  The  Iroquois  did  not  ter- 
minate their  hostilities  until  famine  had 
so  reduced  the  Conestoga  that  in  1675. 
when  the  Marylanders  had  disagreed 
with  them  and  had  withdrawn  their 
alliance,  the  Conestoga  were  completely 
subdued  by  the  Five  Nations,  who  there- 
after claimed  a  right  to  the  Minqua  lands 
to  the  head  of  Chesapeake  bay. 

In  1744  the  influence  of  the  French 
was  rapidly  gaining  ground  among  the 
Seneca;  meanwhile  the  astute  and  per- 
suasive Col.  Johnson  was  gradually  win- 
ning the  Mohawk  as  close  allies  of  the 
British,  while  the  Onondaga,  the  Cayuga, 
and  the  Oneida,  under  strong  pressure 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  sought 
to  be  neutral. 

In  1686,  200  Seneca  warriors  went  w. 
aj^inst  the  Miami,  the  1  llinois  in  the  mean- 
time having  been  overcome  by  the  Iroquois 
in  a  war  lasting  about  five  years.  In  1687 
the  Marquis  Denonvi lie  assembled  agreat 
horde  of  Indians  from  the  region  of  the 
upper  lakes  and  from  the  St  I^wrence — 
Hurons,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Miesisauga, 
Miami,  Illinois,  Montagnais,  Amikwa, 
and  others — under  Durantaye,  DuLuth, 
and  Tonti,  to  serve  as  an  auxiliary  force  to 
about  1,200  French  and  colonial  levies,  to 
be  employed  in  attacking  and  destroying 
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the  Seneca.  Having  reached  Ironde- 
aaoit,  the  Seneca  landing-place  on  L. 
Ontario,  Denonville  built  there  a  stock- 
ade in  which  he  left  a  garrison  of  440 
men.  Thence  advancing  to  attack  the 
Seneca  villages,  he  was  ambushed  bv  600 
or  800  Seneca,  who  charged  and  drove 
bSLck  the  colonial  levies  and  their  Indian 
allies,  and  threw  the  veteran  regiments 
into  disorder.  Only  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing numbers  of  his  force  was  the  traitor- 
ous Denonville'  saved  from  disastrous 
defeat. 

In  1763,  at  Bloody  Run  and  the  Devil's 
Hole,  situated  on  Niagara  r.  about  4  m. 
below  the  falls,  the  Seneca  ambushed  a 
British  supply  train  on  the  portage  road 
from  Ft  Schlosser  to  Ft  Niagara,  only 
three  escaping  from  a  force  of  nearly  100. 
At  a  short  distance  from  this  place  the 
same  Seneca  ambushed  a  British  force 
composed  of  two  companies  of  troops  who 
were  hastening  to  the  aid  of  the  supply 
train,  only  eight  of  whom  escaped  mas- 
sacre. These  bloody  and  harsh  measures 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  general 
unrest  of  the  Six  Nations  and  the  west- 
em  tribes,  arising  from  the  manner  of 
the  recent  occupancy  of  the  poets  by  the 
British,  after  the  surrender  of  Canada  by 
the  French  on  Sept.  8,  17bO.  They  con- 
trasted the  sympathetic  and  bountiful 
paternalism  of  the  French  regime  with 
the  neglect  and  niggardliness  that  char- 
acterized the  British  rule.  Such  was  the 
state  of  affairs  that  on  July  29,  1761,  Sir 
Wm.  Johnson  wrote  to  General  Amherst: 
**I  see  plainly  that  there  appears  to  be 
an  universal  jealousy  amongst  every 
nation,  on  account  of  the  hasty  steps  ihey 
look  upon  we  are  taking  towards  getting 
possession  of  this  country,  which  meas- 
ures, 1  am  certain,  will  never  subside 
whilst  we  encroach  within  the  limits 
which  you  may  recollect  have  been  put 
under  the  protection  of  the  King  in  the 
year  1726,  and  confirmed  to  them  by  him 
and  his  successors  ever  since  and  by  the 
orders  sent  to  the  governors  not  to  allow 
any  one  of  his  subjects  settling  thereon 
.  .  .  but  that  it  should  remain  their  abso- 
lute property.'*  But,  by  the  beginning 
of  the  American  Revolution,  so  well  had 
the  British  agents  reconciled  them  to  the 
rule  of  Great  Britain  that  the  Seneca, 
together  with  a  larjje  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  Six  Nations,  notwithstand- 
ing their  pledges  to  the  contrary,  reluc- 
tantly espoused  the  cause  of  the  British 
against  the  colonies.  Consequently  they 
suffered  retribution  for  their  folly  when 
Gen.  Sullivan,  in  1779,  after  defeating 
their  warriors,  burned  their  villages  and 
destroyed  their  crops. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  the 
Seneca  who  were  on  the  Ohio  and  the 
8.  shore  of  L.  Erie  in  the  18th  and  19th 


centuries  were  chiefly  an  outlying  colony 
from  the  Iroquois  tribe  of  that  name 
dwelling  in  New  York.  The  significant 
fact  that  in  historical  times  their  aflS  na- 
tions were  never  with  the  Iroquois,  but 
rather  with  tribes  usually  hostile  to  them, 
is  to  be  explained  on  the  presumption 
that  they  were  rather  some  remnant  of  a 
subjugated  tribe  dependent  on  the  Seneca 
and  dwelling  on  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  their  conquerors.  It  is  a  fair 
inference  that  they  were  largely  subju- 
gated Erie  and  Conestoga.  Regarding 
the  identity  of  these  Indians,  the  follow- 
ing citation  from  Howe  (Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
II.  574, 1896)  is  pertinent:  *'  The  Senecaa 
of  Sandusky — so-called — owned  and  oc- 
cupied 40,000  acres  of  choice  land  on 
the  E.  side  of  Sandusky  r.,  being  mostly 
in  this  [Seneca]  and  partly  in  San- 
dusky CO.  Thirty  thousand  acres  of 
this  land  was  granted  to  them  on  the 
29th  of  September,  1817,  at  the  treaty 
...  of  Maumee  Rapids.  .  .  .  The  re- 
maining 10,000  acres,  lying  s.  of  the 
other,  was  granted  by  the  treaty  at  St 
Mary's,  .  .  .  17th  of  September.  1818." 
By  the  treaty  concluded  at  Washington 
Feb.  28,  1831,  these  Seneca  ceded  their 
lands  in  Ohio  to  the  United  States  and 
agreed  to  emigrate  s.  w.  of  Missouri,  on 
Neosho  r.  The  same  writer  states  that 
in  1831  "their  principal  chiefs  were 
Coonstick,  Small  Cloud  Spicer,  Seneca 
Steel,  Hard  Hickory,  Tall  Chief,  and 
Good  Hunter,  the  last  two  of  whom 
were  their  principal  orators.  The  old 
chief  Good  Hunter  told  Henry  C.  Brish, 
their  subagent,  that  this  baiid  [which 
numbered  390  in  1908]  were  in  fact  the 
remnant  of  lx)gan's  tribe,  .  .  .  and  says 
Mr  Brish  in  a  communication  to  us:  *  I 
cannot  to  this  day  surmise  why  they 
were  called  Senecas.  I  never  found  a 
Seneca  among  them.  They  were  Cayu- 
gas — who  were  Mingoes — among  whom 
were  a  few  Oneidas,  Mohawks,  Ononda- 
gas,  Tuscarawas,  and  Wyandots.'"  The 
majority  of  them  were  certainly  not 
Cayuga;  as  Logan  was  Conestoga  or  Min- 
go on  his  maternal  side. 

In  1677  the  Seneca  had  but  four  villages, 
but  a  century  later  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  about  30.  The  following  are 
the  better  known  Seneca  towns,  which,  of 
course,  were  not  at  all  contemporary. 
Canadasaga,  Canandaigua,  Caneadea, 
Catherine' 8  Town,  Cattaraugus,  Chemung, 
New  Chemung,  Old  Chemung,  Chenango, 
Cheronderoga,  Chinoshajreh,  Condaw- 
haw,  Connewango,  Dayoitgao,  Deonun- 
dagae,  Deyodeshot,  Deyohnegano,  Deyo- 
nongdadagana,  Dyosyowan,  Gaandowa- 
nang,  Gadaho,  Gahato,  Gahayanduk, 
Ganagweh,  Ganawagus,  Ganeasos,  Grane- 
dontwan,  Ganogeh,  Ganondasa,  Ganoe, 
Ganosgagong,  Gaonsagaon,  Gaousge, 
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Gaskoeada,  Gathtsegwarohare,  Geneseo, 
Gistaoiiat,  Gwau^weh,  Honeoye»  Jonea- 
dih,  Kanagaro  (3),  Kanaghsaws,  Kannas- 
saxago,  KashoDg,  Kaakonchiagon,  Kay- 
gen,  Keinthe,  Newtown,  Oatka,  Ongnia- 
ahra,  Onnahee,  OnoghsadaeO)  Onon- 
darka,  Owaiski,  Sheshequin,  Skahas^^ao, 
Skoiyase,  Sonojowaoga,  Tekiaedanevont, 
Tioniongarunte,  Tonawanda,  Totiakton, 
Tsonontowanen,  York  jough,  Yoroonwago. 
The  earliest  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Seneca,  in  1600  and  1677,  give  them 
about  5,000.  Later  estimates  of  the  pop- 
ulation are:  3,600  (1721);  1,750  (1736); 
5,000  (1765);  3,250  (1778);  2,000  (1783); 
3,000  (1783),  and  1,780  (1796).  In  1825 
those  in  New  York  were  reported  at  2,325. 
In  1850,  according  to  Morgan,  those  in 
New  York  numbered  2,712,  while  about 
210  more  were  on  Grand  River  res.  in 
Canada.  In  1909  those  in  New  York 
numbered  2,749  on  the  three  reservations, 
which,  with  those  on  Grand  r.,  Ontario, 
would  give  them  a  total  of  2,962.  The 
proportion  of  Seneca  now  amon^  the  4,071 
Iroquois  at  Caughnawaga,  St  Ketds,  and 
Lake  of  Two  Mountains,  Quebec,  can  not 
be  estimated.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Anantooeah.— Adair  quoted  byMooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  609,  1900  (from  Ani'-NCiti'dftwe'gl,  the 
Cherokee  name).  Ani'-V^'diwe'gl— Mooney, 
ibid.  (Cherokee  name,  sing.  Ndn'oAwe^l;  also  ^ 
applied  to  the  Iroquoisgenerally).  Ani'-B^Pnikk.—  (^ 
Ibid,  (one  of  the  Cherokee  names).  Antooho-  X 
norona.— Champlain  (1616),  (Euvres,  iv,  75,  1870. 
AatouoroBons.— Map  of  1632,  ibid.,  v,  ii,  1870  (cf. 
EnUmohonoron).  Antororinos.— Frevtas,  Pefia- 
losa.  Shea  trans.,  52,  83,  1882.  Asftikaana.— Gat- 
nchet.  Fox  MS.,  1882  (Fox  name;  extended  to  the 
whole  of  the  Six  Nations).  Oeneoa*t.— Document 
of  1719  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  lUA.  Hist.,  V,  628,  1*>5.  Ohe- 
aaadoanct.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.  1877,  XXVI. 
392,1878.  Ohit-o-won-e-augh-gaw.— Macauley.N.Y., 
II.  185.  1829.  OhonoBtouaronon.— Shea  in  Cnarle- 
voix.  New  France,  ii,  28,  note,  1866.  Ohonontoo- 
wanneea.— Edwards  (1751)  in  Mhsh.  Hist.  doc.  Coll.. 
tut  8. ,  X,  146, 1809.  Ohouontouaroiion. — Champlain 
(1615).  (Euvres,  iv.  34, 1870.    Oiniques.— Old  form 

auoted  by  Conover,  MS.  Hist,  of  Kanadesaga  and 
eneva.  '"*      '  ~ 


vocab.,  B.A.  E.,  1888  (Tuacarora  name).    Votta- 


Oianakae.— McKendry(1779)inCk)hover, 
ibid.  Oinnigos.— Document  of  1677  in  N.  Y.  Doe. 
Col.  Hist..  IX,  227, 1855.  Oyneper.— H  vde  ( 1712)  in 
N.  C.  Rec.,  II,  900, 1886.  Oyaikert.—Hubbard  (1680) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  v,  33. 1815.  BjoaonU- 
wake.— Hale,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  .Mar.  6, 1879  (Mohawk 
name).  Entonhonorono. — Champlain  (1620),  Voy., 
1,331,1830.  EntouhonoroBS.— Champlain,  CEuvres, 
IV,  32, 1870.  Bntouohoiioroiis.~Shea  in  Charlevoi x. 
New  France,  ir.  28,  note,  1866.  Entwohonoron.— 
Ibid.  Oaao«hgerit4we.>-Pyrl»U8  {ca.  1750 )  quoted 
tn  Am.  Antiq..  iv,  75, 1882  (a  chief's  name).  Ho- 
Baa-ne-ho'-oat.— Morgan.  League  Iroq..97,1861(  •  the 
doorkeeper').  Honnoathaaana.— Bollan  (1748)  in 
Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.,  vi,  182, 1800.  Honux- 
•hinioiidi.  — Oatschet,  Tuscarora  MS..  1885  ('he 
makes  a  leaning  house ':  a  name  of  the  Iroquois 
coniederation).  leuontowanois.  — Weiser  (1748) 
in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5, 97, 1848.  Isoiuiontoaju.— 
Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  6, 1798.  Isoimontonanfl.— 
Hennepin.  Cont.  of  New  Discov.,  93, 1698.  Isonon- 
tonaxiM. — La  Honton  (1708)  as  quoted  by  Pownall 
(1754)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vl,  896, 1865.  Jen- 
aokaws.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Mass.  Hi^t.  Soc.  Ck>ll., 
1st  8.,  X,  123,  1809  (misprint).  Jenontowaaos.^ 
Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8. 1877,  xxvi,  852, 1878. 
I«&ekeM.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  iv,  128, 
1758  (misprint).  Vin-t^-wS'-ki.— ten  Kate,  Syno- 
nymle,  11,  1884  (Cherokee  name).  Vation  de  la 
Grande  Kontagne.— Jes.  Rel.for  1669. 16,  1858  (cf. 
nowmtfywan).  Voato-wa-ka.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS. 


wama.— Glen  (1750)  quoted  in  Conover,  MS.  Kan. 
ana  Qeneva.  Nun-da-wi'-o-iio.— Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,51,1861  ('the great hillpeople':  ownnaine). 
VimdawaronaA.— Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8. 1877, 
XXVI,  352,  1878.  HAn'dftwe'gl—Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  609,  1900  (Cherokee  name,  sing, 
form;  af.Ani'-NHn'davt'pi. above).  Vnadowaga.— 
Oatschet,  Seneca  MS..  1883.  Oadawagaa.— Treaty 
(1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Afl.,  I,  612,  1832 
(not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Onondaga). 
Onughkanrydaaug.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  5,  97,  1848  (name  of  a  chief) .  Onunda- 
waga.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  199.  1864. 
Oaontewakaa.— Hale,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  6, 
1879.  Ossikanna.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1882  (Fox  name;  applied  also  to  all  the  Six 
Nations:  plural,  Ossikaunehak).  Oueatonoro- 
noaa.— Champlain  (1615),  CEuvres,  vi,  143,  1870. 
Padowagaa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  x,  1848  (misprint 
for  Ijadowagas).  Paitans,  Lea.— Green halgh 
(1677)inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ill,  262.  1863(90 
called  by  French).  Banaagera.— Brickell,  N.  C, 
820,1737.  BantSeroaoas.— Jes.  Kel.  1643,  61,  1858. 
Beaneeaa.— Brockholls  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  665, 1881.  Benaeaet.— Writer  of  1676  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  ix.  167.  1871.  Bona- 
ears.— Mason  (1684 )  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  200, 
1827.  Beaaeas.- Weiser  (1748)  in  Thwaites.  Early 
West.  Trav.,  i,  31,  1904.  Benakaes.— Niles  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  v,  332,  1861. 
Beaeoaea.— €oxe,  Carolana,  66,  1741.  Beaecat.— 
Brockholls  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii, 
666,  1881.    Beneoca.— Council  of  1726  In  N.  C.  Rec, 

II,  640, 1886.  Beneokea.— Winthrop  (1664)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  531. 1863.  Beneoquea.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii, 
251,  1853.  Ban^rara.— Brickell  (1737)  in  Haywood, 
Tenn.,  224. 1828.  Banekaaa.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly 
map,  1777.  Beaekaea.~Be)lomont  (1698)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IV,  370,  1854.  Benekaa.— Dongan 
'ca.  1687).  ibid.,  iii,  428,  1K53.  Benakaea.— Louis 
UV  (1699),  ibid.,  ix,  698,  1856.    Beaekara.— Ibid., 

697.  Baaekaa.— Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  in,  614,  1853. 
BenaUaa.— Livingston  (1720),  ibid.,  v,  565.  1855. 
Banakoaa.-Gale  (1711)  in  N.  C.  Rec.,  I,  828,  1886. 
Beaaquaaa.— Ingoldsby  (1691)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  III.  792, 1853.  Sanaquaa.— Spotswood  (1712) 
in  N. C.  Rec.,  l, 861, 1886.  Baaaquaa— Greenhalgh 
(1677)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  262. 1853.  Bane- 
quoia. — Conover,  MS.  Hist,  of  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva  (old  form ).  Baaioaea.— Pateshall  (1684)  in 
Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  v. 90, 1857.  Banikera.— Marshe 
(1744)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  (JoU.,  Ist  s.,  vil,  197, 1801. 
Beaaagars.— Cntesby,  Nat.  Hist.  Car..ll,  xiii,  1748. 
Bannakaa.— Colden,  Five  Nations,  42,  1727,  quoted 
in  Conover,  MS.  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva.  Banna- 
ke».— Penhallow  (1699)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
I,  134.  1824.  Baaaaoaa.— Map  of  1614  (?)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I,  1866.  Bennaooa.— Council  of 
1726  in  N.  C.  Rec,  li,  670, 1886.  Baaacohea.— Pen- 
hallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  41, 1824. 
Baaaaokaa.— (Clinton  (1745)  In  N.  Y  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  276, 1856.  Baanaoka.— Livingston  (1698),  ibid.. 
IV,  341. 1864.  Banaekaaa.— Livingston  (1691),  ibid., 
781.  Baaaekaa.— Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  in,  476, 
1853.  Baanekaaa.— Document  oi  1712,  ibid..v,  688, 
1855.  Baaaakiaa.— Livingston  (1720).  ibid.,  569. 
Baaaaka.— Dudley  (1721)  in  Mass.  ai.««t.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  s..  VIII,  244,  1819.     Saaaekoa.— Ibid.     Benaa- 

Siaaa.— Conover,  MS.  HL^t.  of  Kanadesaga  and 
eneva  (old  form).  Seanfouaaa.— Document  of 
1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  XIV,  374,  1883. 
Baanaquaa.— Livingston  (1691),  ibid.,  in,  782,  1853. 
Beaaickaa.— Salisbury  (1678),  ibid.,  xili,  531,  1881. 
Baaaicka.— Document  of  1698,  ibid.,  iv,  337,  1854. 
Benoatouant— Tonti  (1689)  in  Margry,  D^c,  in, 
564,  1878.  Baaottoway.— Document  of  1713  in 
N.  C.  Rec.,  II,  1,  1886.  Bha-de-ka-roa-gea.— Ma- 
cauley,  N.  Y.,  n,  176,  1829  (a  chief's  name). 
Bhiaikaa.— Uvingston  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  v,272, 1856.  Biaaekaaa.— Albany  Conference 
(1737),  ibid.,  vi,  99,  1855.  Bikaa.— Gatwhet,  Pota- 
watomi  MS..  1878  (Potawatomi  name;  plural, 
Sekne-eg).  Bimmagoaa.— Martin, N.C.,  1.128,1829. 
Biaacka.— PhiUips  (1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist., 

III,  837. 1853.  Siaagara.— Brickell,  N.  C,  283, 1737. 
Biaakaaa.— Dongan  (1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
in,   474,    1863.      Biaakera.— Conover,    MS.    Rist. 
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Kanadesa^  and  Geneva  (old  form) .  BIhmmi.—- 
Document  of  1687  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii, 
509,  1853.  BineokM.— Androe  (1688).  ibid.,  555. 
Binekas.— Albany  Conference  (1746),  ibid.,  vi,  817, 
1855.  Sinekeet.— Clarkson  (169S) .  ibid..  ZV,  45, 1854. 
Binekes.— Maryland  Treaty  (1682),  ibid.,  ni,  821, 
1853.  Sinekies.— Schuyler  (1720)  quoted  by  Con- 
over,  MS.  Kanadesa^a  and  Geneva.  BinekB.— 
Bellomont  (1700)  quoted  by  Conover,  ibid.  Biae- 
que«.— Andros  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,,  iii, 
271,1853.  Binioa.— Bartram,Trav.,S72,1792.  Binl- 
oae«.--Dongan  {ca.  1686)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
Ill,  894,  1858.  Binioker.— Welaer  (1787)  in  School- 
eiaft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  332, 1854.  Biaiken.— Weiser 
(1737)  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  97,1848. 
BiniquM.— Andros  (1676)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
XII,  558,  1877.  Binaairert.— Lawson  (1709),  N.  C. 
77,  1860.  Binnakeet.— Dongan  (1687)  quoted  by 
Parkman.Frontenac.  160, 1883.  Binnakers.— Docu- 
ment of  1687  in  N.  Y.Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  lli,  431,1868. 
Binnaket.— Ibid.  Binnaques.— Ibid.,  432.  Binae- 
oaa.— Lovelace  (1669)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  6S,  1872,  ftiBBecbe.— Albnnv  Confer- 
fijf'i/ (172S>  in  N.  Y.  Dot'.  fViL  HiJ*t.,  v.  h;7  1866. 
iiimeck.^ Document  of  IH^.  Ibid.,  IV.  '*^%  1854 
Suaeok^i,— Ft  Oniisj^r  Corifcreiice  nikiOi,  ibid., 
XIH,  1*1,  3't'^L  Bittfieoo— H<-rmiin  (imi\,  ibid., 
3£ ri,  fj&i,  isn,  Siimetui,— Hi^<.4>kmnfJ  i  1561  ^,  ibid., 
M4.  giimc]dQwka«.— Writt'r  of  1(jT3,  Iblif .,  II,  594, 
m^  ftiftnek.-UviriK^slon  fl6S7),  ibid.,  in,  445, 
1^^,  Siimekftei,— IlfK*timt-iU  (»f  15S§,  fbid.,  565. 
Siimakai . — I M I  ni  n  t  a  72 1 ) .  i  b  kL ,  V,  W9,  1S&5.  Bia- 
nekee  II  —  H  i  i  nu  t  ( 1 7:iU ) ,  i  I  pf  1 1 , .  v ,  577 , 1 R5-^  Sinae- 
ken*.  — I  jfjriiim'nt  of  U):^7,  tttkl.  xlii.  73,  1K81.  Bln- 
nekM.-lbi'L,  72.  aiuiiekiei.— s.  hnvkr  (1720), 
ibid.,  V,  642,  1555.  SinueM*.— Uvlijgk*iii  (1699), 
ibid.,  IV,  597, 1854.  Bianekus.— Document  of  1659, 
ibid.,  XIII,  113,  1881.  Biaaeqars.— Conover,  MS. 
Hist.  Kanadesaga  and  Geneva  (old  form).  Bin- 
nequaas.— Gouvemour  (1690)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  III.  714, 1853.  Binaequens.— Ibid.,  xiv.  378. 
1883.  Binneattoit.— Conover.  MS.  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva  (old  form).  Binnioart.— Don^an  (1687) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iii,  516,  1853.  Binai- 
eaa.— Nottingham  (1692), ibid.,  823.  BinaiohoM.— 
Schuyler  (1720),  ibid.,  v,  549,  1855.  BinnickM.-- 
Bellomont  ( 1698) ,  ibid. ,  i v,  420, 1854.  Binniokint.— 
Vailiant  (1688),  ibid.,  in,  523,  1853.  Binnioks.— 
Dongan  (1687),  ibid.,  516.  Binaious.— Herrman 
map  (1673)  in  Maps  to  accompany  the  Rept.  of 
the  Comrs.  on  the  Bndry.  Line  bet.  Va.  and  Md., 
1873.  BinnikaM.— Livingfiton  (1691J  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  III,  782, 1863.  Sinnikes.— .Jamison  ( 1697 ) . 
ibid.,  IV,  295,  1854.  Biaaique*.— Andres  (1676), 
ibid.,  XII,  558.  1877.  Binnodowaaaet.  — Dellius 
(1697).  ibid.,  iv,  280,  1854.  Binnodwanaes.— Ibid.. 
279.  Binnoke*.— Schuyler  (1687),ibid.,  Ill, 478, 1853. 
Binnondewannea.— Blakiston  (1691),  ibid., 788. 1853. 
Binodottwas.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  79,  1854.  Binodowannet.— Maryland  treaty 
1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  321, 1853.  Biaon- 
lowans.— Colden  (1727),  Five  Nations,  42,  1747 
(here  used  for  a  part  of  the  tribe,  probably  thos>e 
at  Nundawao) ,  Bnieket.— Maryland  treaty  (1682) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in,  322,  1853.  Sonnontoeh- 
ronaons.— Jes.  Rel.  1654,  8.  1858.  Sonnoatoeron- 
aons.— Ibid.,  1657, 2, 1858.  Boanontouaheronnoas. — 
Ibid..  1653.  18,  1858.  Soanontoiieronaont.— Ibid., 
1648. 46, 1858.  BonnoatoTana.— Coxe,  Carolana,55, 
1741.  Sonontoerrhonons.— Jes.  Rel.  1635.  34,  1858. 
SonontSaeronoBt.— Ibid . ,  1646, 3. 1858.  Bonontoiianh- 
rroaon.— Ibid.,  1637,  HI,  1858.  Bonontouans.— Den- 
onville  (1685)  m  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  282, 1855. 
Bonoatouehronoa.— Jes.Rei.  1640,35,1858.  Bonon- 
touons.— Golden  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi.st.,  V, 
727.  1856.  BonontrerrhonoaB.— Jes.  Rel.  1635,  24, 
1858.  Sontouaheronnons.— Ibid.,  1652,  36,  1868. 
Bontoohoironon.— Sagard,  Hist.  Can.  (1632).  iv, 
1866.  Sontouhouethonont.— Ibid.,  n,  834,  1866. 
B8nt8aronont.-Jes.  Rel.  1646,  34,  1858.  Sua- 
nekes.— Livingston  (1711)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  V,  272,  1865.  Byneok.— Bellomont  (1700), 
ibid.,iv.718,18M.  Bynek.— Ibid., 750.  Bynekees.— 
Carr  (1664),  ibid.,  in,  74,  ia53.  Synekes.— Bayard 
(1689),  ibid.,  62L  Bynicks. -.Cartw right  (1664), 
ibid..  67.  Bynnckes.  — Lovelace  (1669),  ibid., 
xin,423,  1881.  Bsraneks.— Ibid.,  428.  Te-en-nen- 
hogh-huut.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  176,  1829  (func- 
tional  name).    Te-how-nea-nyo-hunt— Ibid.,  186. 


do^ 


Teuontowaaoa.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  6,  4,  1848. 
Ti"-kwi-.— Hewitt,  infn,  1886  ('I  do  not  know*: 
Tuscarora  nickname  for  the  Seneca,  on  ac- 
count of  the  frequent  use  of  this  expression 
by  the  latter  tribe).  Tionionhogarawe.— Pyrlsus 
{ca.  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  75,  1882  (a 
chiefs  name).  Toe-aen-hofh-hnnt. — Macauley, 
N.  Y.,  II.  186,  1829.  Toadamans.— CarUer  (1636). 
Bref  R6cit,  59,  1868  (identical;  Hewitt  considers 
this  form,  Toudaman,  and  Trudaman  in  Cartier, 
to  be  corruptions  of  Tsonondowanen,  which  he 
says  was  applied  to  the  Onondaga  as  well  as  to  the 
Seneca).  Tonaoatoina.— Pouchot  map  (1758)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  X,  694,  1858.  Toudamaas.— 
Carder  (1686),  Bref  IWcit,  69.  1863  (identical?). 
To-w4"-ki'.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1888  (common  Tuscarora  name,  abbreviated  from 
No>tow&ka).  Trudamaas.-Oartier  (1635).  Bref 
R6cit,  29, 1868.  Ti-ho-ti-Boa-do-wi"-g4'.— Hewitt, 
Inf'n,  1886  (name  used  by  the  tribe;  singular, 
Tshonondowaga).  Tsoaaatoaoa.— Jefferys,  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  l.map,1761.  TMrnaoathooaaa.— lDid.,49. 
T.  Boa-aoB-thu-ans.— Macauley.  N.  Y..  n.  176. 1829. 
T.  Booaoatooans. — Ibid.  TsoBBoatoaaaa.  — J  es.  Rel. 
1669,  16,  1868.  Tsoaoathouaas.— Am.  Pioneer,  n, 
192. 1843.  Tsoaoatooas.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Com- 
pend.,  635,  1878.  Taoaoatouaas.— Lahontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  map,  1703.  Twrnoatowans.— Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  326,  1867.  TMmothooaas.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848.  Tsoooathonsaas.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  129,  1816.  Tudamaaes.— Cartier 
(1635).  Bref  R^it,  29, 1863. 

Seneca  (rsd^nigdi^  not  translatable,  bat 
it  has  no  relation  to  the  Iroquois  tribal 
name).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Keoweer.,  alx)ut  the  mouth 
of  Conneross  cr.,  in  Oconee  co.,  S.  C. 
Hopewell,  the  country  seat  of  General 
Pickens,  where  the  famous  treaty  was 
made  in  1785,  was  near  it,  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  river. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  522,  1900. 

Beaaekaw.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Biaioa.— Bartram,  Travels,  872, 1792 

Seneca  Town.  A  former  village  of  Min- 
gos,  occupied  by  the  remnant  of  lagan's 
band,  situated  on  the  e.  side  of  Sandusky 
r.,  in  Seneca  CO.,  Ohio,  probably  opposite 
Ft  Seneca,  established  during  the  war  of 
181 2.  It  was  on  a  tract  of  40,000  acres  in 
Seneca  and  Sandusky  cos.,  30,000  acres  of 
which  were  granted  the  **  Senecas  of  San- 
dusky,'* so  called,  by  treaty  of  Sept.  29, 
1817,  and  10,000  acres  by  treaty  of  Sept. 
17,  1818.  By  treaty  of  Feb.  28,  1831, 
these  Indians  ceded  their  Ohio  lands  to 
the  United  States  and  removed  to  the 
Neosho  r.,  Ind.  Ty. 

Seneon  {Se-ne-ha^  probably  from  Tzen- 
o-cal'y  which  was  perhaps  the  aboriginal 
name. — Bandelier).  A  former  pueblo  of 
the  Piro,  13  m.  below  Socorro,  J^,  Mex., 
on  the  w^.  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  at  the 
site  of  the  present  village  of  San  Antonio. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
San  Antonio  de  Senecil  founded  in  1629 
by  Fray  Antonio  de  Arteaga  and  Fray 
Garcfa  de  Zufliga,  or  de  San  Francisco 
(who  died  at  El  Paso  and  was  buried  at 
Senecu  in  1673),  and  contained  the  first 
church  and  monasterjr  erected  on  the 
lower  course  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico.  Regarding  the  fate  of  the  village, 
Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst  Papers,  rv,  260, 
1892)  says:    "On  the  2M  of  Jan.  1676, 
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the  Apadiee  sarprised  the  pueblo  of 
Senecu,  killed  its  missionary,  FrayAlonzo 
Gil  de  Avila,  and  slaughtered  so  many  of 
the  inhahitantsof  all  as^  and  both  sezee 
that  the  survivors  fled  in  dismay  to  So- 
corro, and  the  pueblo  remained  forever 
deserted."  Not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  Senecu  (see  Senecu  del  Sur)  below  El 
Paso,  in  Chihuahua,  which  was  settled 
about  1680  by  fugitive  Piro  and  Ti^ua 
from  New  Mexico,  some  of  them  bemg 
from  the  older  Senecu.  See  also  Piros; 
Pueblos.  (p.w.  H.) 

Oeneeo. —Davis,  Span.  Oonq.  N.  Mez.,  310,  18G9. 
~  '.—New  Mez.  Doc.  quoted  by  Bancroft, 


Ariz,  and  N.  Mez.,  171,  1889  (identical?).  Baa- 
Aatotdo  da  Beneeu.— Benavides,  Memorial,  19, 1630. 
Saat  Antonio  do  Senooo.— Blaeu,  AtlaA,  xil,  61, 1667. 
8.  Antoinede8eneoa.-^De  I'lsle,  Map  Am.Sept..  1700. 
8.  Antonio.— D' An ville.  Map  N.  A..  Bolton's  ed.. 
1752.  8.  Antonio  do  Benaca.— Crepy,  Map  Am4r. 
Sept.,  1783  (?).    8.  Antonio  do  Bonoon.— Brion  de  la 


Tour,  Map  TAm^r.,  1779.    8.  Antonio  de 
Jefferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776.    8.  Antonio  do 


— De  I'Isle.  Carte  Mexique  et  Floride.  1708. 

Beaaeu.— Davis,  El  Gringo,  123. 1867.  Bine.— Doc 
of  17th  cent,  quoted  by  Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  251,  1892.  Benooa.-'Colambas  Mem. 
Vol.,  156,  1893  (mL^rint).  Boneeu.— Benavides, 
Memorial,  14. 1680.  St. Antonio. —8hea,Cath. Miss., 
80.  1855.  Bi  Antony.— Ritchin.  Map  N.  A.,  1787. 
Zen-eod. — Bandeller  in  Arch.  Inst.  'Papers,  iv, 
247,  1S92  (.Senecti.  or).  Zenneen.— Soils  Miranda 
(1676)  quoted  by  Bandeller.  ibid.,  in,  131. 1890. 

Seneen  del  Bar  (Span.:  'Senecn  of  the 
South').  A  pueblo  on  the  s.  b.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  a  few  miles  below 
El  Paso,  in  Chihuahua,  Mezico,  inhab- 
ited by  the  last  remnant  of  the  Piro 
and  Tiffua  who  escaped  from  Senecu.  N. 
Mex. ,  during  an  Apache  outbreak  in  1675, 
or  who  were  taken  there  from  Isleta, 
Socorro,  and  Alamillo  by  Gov.  Otermin 
on  his  retreat  from  Santa  F^  during  the 
Pueblo  revolt  of  1680.  The  mission  of 
San  Antonio  was  established  there  in 
1682.  The  natives  have  practically  lost 
their  language  and  are  almost  completely 
"Mexicanized."  (f.  w.  h.) 

Oineca.— E.scudero,  Not  Nuevo-M^x..  14,  1849. 
leoaea.— Slguenza  (1691-98)  quoted  by  Busch- 
mann,  Neu-Mexico,  264,  1868.  Jeneea.— Busch* 
mann,  ibid..  249.  Baa  Antonio  of  Blnolo. — Cni- 
zate  (1685)  as  quoted  by  Davis,  Span.  (X>nq.  N. 
Mex.,  337,  1869  (**suppoeed  to  be  the  same"). 
San  Antonio  Beneca.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 
213. 1868.  Baneoa.— Morse,  Hist  Am.,  map,  1798. 
Beneeo.— Calhoun  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess.andCorresp., 
215,  1850.  Beneed.— Rivera,  Dlario,  leg.  684. 1736. 
Bineeia.- Barilett.Pers.Narr.,  1. 149,1864.  Binioo.- 
Gatscbet  iu  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  259.  Apr.  1882  (Sine- 
cd,  or). 

Senedo.  According  to  Pevton  (Hist 
Angnsta  Co.,  6,  1882),  a  tribe  formerly 
on  the  N.  fork  of  Shenandoah  r.,  Va., 
and  exterminated  by  the  Southern  In- 
dians in  1732.  The  statement  is  of  doubt- 
fol  authenticity.  (j.  m.) 

^Senega.  The  *  ^Seneca  snakeroof  {Po- 
lygala  senega),  from  which  the  Indians, 
and  after  them  the  whites,  prepared  a 
remedy  for  snake  bites,  etc. ;  from  Seneca^ 
the  name  of  one  of  the  Five  Nations  of  the 
Iroquois.  The  «niaa  of  Cherokee  is  prob- 
ably the  same  word.  (a.  p.  c.) 


8e]iMta]i(iSlMiJ^-Mln).  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastacoeta  on  Rogue  r.,  Greg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234, 
1890. 

Bei^jeztee.  A  Salish  tribe  formerly  re- 
siding on  both  sides  of  Columbia  r.  from 
Kettle  falls  to  the  Canadian  boundary; 
they  also  occupied  the  vallev  of  Kettle  r., 
Kootenav  r.  from  its  mouth  to  the  first 
^lls,  and  the  region  of  the  Arrow  lakes, 
Brit  Col.  In  1^  those  in  the  United 
States  numbered  342,  on  the  Colville  res.. 
Wash. 

Lake  Indians.— Parker.  Joamal,  29S.  1840.  Bav- 
nges  of  the  lake.— De  Smet,  Letters.  87,  1848. 
Beni-Jex-tM.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  22, 1870. 
Binatehegfi.— Ross.  Pur  Hunters,  ii.  172, 190,  1865. 
Binaitakistaz.— Wilson  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
292, 1866.  8-na-a-chikst.  — Davraon  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.  1891,  see.  ii,  6. 1892. 

Senikave.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  mainland  opposite  Sledge  id., 
Alaska.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Seniiof  (Span. ,  probably  referring  either 
to  ceniza,  'ashes,  or  to  cenizo,  the  white 
goose-foot,  a  plant).  A  former  tribe  in 
N.  B.  Mexico,  probablv  Coahuiltecan, 
which  was  drawn  from  Nuevo  Leon  and 
in  1698  gathered  into  mission  San  Antonio 
Galindo  Moctezuma,  n.  of  Monclova. 
Oenisos.— ReTilla^gedo,  Carta,  MS.,  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  611, 1886. 

Senktl  (SenxL).  A  Bellacoola  village 
near  the  mouth  of  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col., 
"about  i  m.  above  Nuxa^lk*!." 
8Enqtl.-Boa8  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8, 
1891.  BBnzL.— BoasinMem.Am.Mus.Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49,  1900.  Bnihtlimih.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabe.  Brit  Col.,  122b,  1881  (perhaps  refers  to 
SnQ'fele,  another  town;  mift=a' people  of). 

Bennenes.  A  Costanoan  division  or  vil- 
lage in  California. — Engelhardt,  Francis- 
cans in  Cal.,  331,  1897. 

Benobe.    See  Sannup. 

Sentethlton  {Shi'tSgl-tiin) .  A  former  vil- 
lage of  theTututnioii  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg.  Schumacher  (Bull.  Geol.  Surv., 
31,  1877)  placed  it  at  the  mouth  of  Rogue 
r.,  making  its  inhabitants  a  part  of  the 
Tshemetunne.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  236, 1890. 

Sepaiooot  A  former  band  called  Mun- 
see,  but  probablv  a  part  of  the  Wappinger, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r. ,  at  Rhmebeck, 
Westchester  co.,  N.  Y  — Schoolcraft  in 
Proc.  N.  Y.  Hist  Soc.,  ir,  103,  1844. 

Bepawi  A  pueblo  formerly  occupied 
by  the  Tewa  in  the  valley  of  El  Rito  cr., 
on  the  heights  above  the  Ojo  Caliente  of 
Joseph,  and  6  m.  from  the  Mexican  set- 
tlement of  El  Rito,  N.  N.  Mex.  Bandeller 
(Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  61,  1890;  iv,  51 
et  seq. ,  1892)  re^urds  its  ruin  as  the  largest 
in  New  Mexico. 

Be-pa-ua.— Bandeller,  op.  cit.,  iv.  17,  1892.  Be- 
pa-ne.- Ibid..  51.  Bepawi.- Uewett  in  Bull.  82, 
B.  A.  £.,  40, 1906. 

Sepawn.    See  Supmvn. 

Beping.    The  Painted  Eacle  clan  of  the 
Tewa  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  N.  Mex. 
BepiB-tdoa.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  iz,  350,  1896 
(w<5a= 'people'). 
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Sepon.    See  Supavm. 

Sepori.  A  former  Pima  settlement  in 
Arizona,  s.  of  Oila  r.,  probably  near  the 
Sonora  boundary.  It  contained  80  fam- 
ilies in  1871. 

SeporL— Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763).  Id2,  1868.  8o- 
pori.— Ibid.,  193.  Topony.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871, 
365, 1872  (misprint). 

Seppock.    See  Shoe-pack. 

Seqnallisere.    See  Sequareesere. 

Seqaan.  A  small  Diegueilo  band  in 
Sweetwater  canyon,  20  m.  from  San  Di^, 
8.  Cal.;  pop.  50  in  1883,  35  in  1891.  The 
name  is  now  given  to  a  reservation  of  640 
acres,  largely  of  non-arable  land,  110  m. 
from  Mission  Tule  River  Agency,  with 
34  people  in  1909. 
Saquan.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong,  3d  seaB., 


133,  1857.  Etoquan.— Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep. 
Mission  Inds.,  28. 1883.  Byouan.-Ind.  AIT.  Rep., 
II,  72, 1891.    Syquan.— Ibid.,  1902, 175, 1903. 

Seqnareeia,  Seqaareiere.  See  Saghwa- 
reesa. 

Seqaareeiere.  An  Onondaga  chief  who 
joined  in  a  message  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1753,  was  at  a  treatv  in  Montreal  in  1756, 
and  a  council  at  ft  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  in 
1757.  In  Aug.  1759  he  was  mentioned 
at  Oswego  as  old  Saquerisera,  an  Onon- 
daga sachem .  H  e  signed  the  treaty  nego- 
tiated at  Ft  Stanwix  in  1768,  and  his 
name  appears  in  Weiser's  list,  under  the 
form  Achseyquarresery,  of  those  in  au- 
thority in  1752  (Minutes  Prov.  Coun.  Pa., 
v,686,  1852-56).  In  1750  Cammerhoff 
cal  led  h  im  Sequallisere.  Cf .  Saghwareesoj 
Sakarissa,  (w.  m.  b.) 

Seqnidongqaee.  A  famous  Seneca  chief 
of  the  period  of  the  American  Revolution, 
called  also  Little  Beard,  and  living  at 
Little  Beard's  town,  now  CuylerviUe, 
Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.  His  successor  in- 
herited both  names,  and  the  two  can  not 
always  be  distinguished.  Their  names 
appear  on  the  treaties  of  1790, 1797, 1815, 
and  1826,  in  various  forms,  as  Shecanach- 
weschegue,  Saheoquiaudonqui,  Siffwdah- 
sohgwin,  ChecAnadughtwo,  etc.  The  In- 
dian name  may  belong  to  the  later  chief 
alone,  who  is  described  as  having  been  be- 
low the  medium  height,  and  a  fluent 
speaker.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Seqaim.  A  Clallam  village  on  Squim 
bay  or  Port  Washington,  n.  w.  Wash.  In 
1887  Eells  stated  that  there  were  about 
40  Indians  there,  mostly  old  people. 
Ft  dueen.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  460,  1854. 
Beauim.— EellH  in  Smithson.  Rep.,  606.  1887. 
Bhkwin.— <iibbs.  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20,  18C3. 
Squim  bay. —Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  429, 1856. 
Squinbay. — Stevens,  op.  cit.  Bt-dueen.— Gibbs  In 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rop. ,  1 ,  429, 1855.  Bwimmith.— Elder  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  87,  1868.  Toh-queen.— U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1873.  Washington  harbor.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  l.  429,  1866. 

Seqaoia.  The  big  tree  ( Sequoia  (figantea ) 
or  the  redwood  {S.  Hempenirens)  of  Cali- 
fornia: from  Sefpioya  (q.  v. ),  the  inventor 
of  the  Cherokee  alphabet,  whose  name  in 
the  Cherokee  language  is  Sihvdyl.     From 


the  needles  of  the  sequoia  is  distilled  "se- 
quoiene".  (a.  p.  c.) 

Seqnoya.  Inventor  of  the  Cherokee 
alphabet,  born  in  the  ('herokee  town  of 
Taskigi,  Tenn.,  about  1760;  died  near 
San  Fernando,  Tamaulipas,  Mexico,  in 
Aug.  1843.  He  was  the  son  of  a  white 
man  and  a  Cherokee  woman  of  mixed 
blood,  daughter  of  a  chief  in  fxrhoU. 
Besides  his  native  name  of  Sikwayi,  or 
Sequoya,  he  was  known  as  George  CJist, 
otherwise  spelled  Guest  or  Guess,  the 
patronymic  of  his  father,  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  a  Gennan  trader. 
He  has  also  been  claimed  bs  the  eon  of 
Nathaniel  Gist  of  Revolutionary  note. 
Sequoya  grew  up  in  the  tribe,  c|iiite  un- 
acquaint^  with  English  or  civilized  art?, 
becoming  a  hunter  and  trader  in  furs. 
He  was  also  a  craftsman  in  eilverwork, 
an  ingenious  natural  mechanic,  and  his 


inventive  powers  had  scope  for  develop- 
ment in  consequence  of  an  accident  that 
befell  him  in  hunting  and  rendered  him 
a  cripple  for  life.  The  importance  of  the 
arts  of  writing  and  printing  as  instru- 
ments and  weapons  ot  civilization  bepan 
to  impress  him  in  1809,  and  he  etudied, 
undismayed  by  the  discouragement  and 
ridicule  of  his  fellows,  to  elaborate  a  sys- 
tem of  writing  suitable  to  the  Chexokee 
language.  In  1821  he  submitted  his  syl- 
labary to  the  chief  men  of  the  nation,  and 
on  their  approval  the  Cherokee  of  all 
ages  set  about  to  learn  it  with  such  seal 
that  after  a  few  months  thousands  were 
able  to  read  and  write  their  langua^. 
Sequoya,  in  1822,  visited  Arkansas  to  in- 
troduce writing  in  the  Western  division 
of  the  Cherokee,  among  whom  he  took 
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QD  his  permanent  abode  in  1823.  Parts 
of  the  Bible  were  printed  in  Cherokee  in 
1824,  and  in  1828  The  Cherokee  Phcenix,  a 
weekly  newspaper  in  Cherokee  and  Eng- 
lish (see  Panodicals)^  began  to  appear. 
Seqaoya  was  sent  to  Washington  in  1828 
as  an  envoy  of  the  Arkansas  band,  in 
whose  affairs  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part, 
and  when  the  Eastern  Cherokee  joined  the 
old  settlers  in  the  W.  his  influence  and 
counsel  were  potent  in  the  oivanization  of 
thereunited  nation  in  Indian  Ter.  When, 
in  his  declining  years,  he  withdrew  from 
active  pel iticall life,  speculative  ideals  once 
again  possessed  his  mind.  He  visited 
tribes  of  various  stocks  in  a  fruitless 
search  for  the  elements  of  a  common 
speech  and  grammar.  He  sought  also  to 
trace  a  lost  ^nd  of  the  Cherokee  that,  ac- 
cord in^  to  tradition,  had  crossed  the  Mis- 
sissippi before  the  Revolution  and  wan- 
dered to  some  mountains  in  the  W.,  and 
while  pursuing  this  ouest  in  the  Mexican 
sierras  he  met  his  death.  See  Mooney, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep..  B.  A. 
£.,  108  et  seq.,  147, 148, 1900,  and  the  au- 
thorities therein  cited. 

Bequoya  Leagae.  An  association  incor- 
porated **to  make  better  Indians;" 
named  in  honor  of  Sequoya,  the  '*  Ameri- 
can Cadmns,*'  and  founded  as  a  national 
organization  with  headquarters  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.,  in  1902,  by  Charles  F. 
Lummis,  in  consultation  with  other  per- 
sons throughout  the  country.  The  first 
work  of  the  league  was  to  secure  the  ap>- 
pointment  of  the  Warner's  Ranch  Com- 
mission, which  procured  a  model  reserva- 
tion for  300  Mission  Indians  evicted  from 
their  home  under  decision  of  the  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  The  league  also  secured 
revocation,  by  the  President,  of  the 
"hair-cut  order"  and  secured  several 
vital  reforms  in  agency  administration  in 
the  8.  W.  More  recently  (1904)  the 
league,  through  the  Los  Angeles  coun- 
cil, has  supplied  clothing,  bedding,  seed 
grain,  and  ten  months'  rations  to  the 
Mission  Indians  of  the  five  Campo  res- 
ervations in  San  Diego  co.,  Cal.,  and  has 
oiganized  a  concerted  movement  for  the 
purchase,  by  the  Government,  of  ade- 
quate lands  for  these  Indians,  who  have 
been  practically  destitute  for  40  years. 
It  has  also  carried  to  headquarters  the 
case  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
who  were  in  danger  of  losing,  through  a 
scheme  of  taxation,  the  lands  given  them 
by  the  Crown  of  Spain  and  respected 
through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  Spanish- 
American  rule.  The  aim  of  the  Sequoya 
League  is  to  organize  public  opinion  to 
aid  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to 
present  reliable  information  as  to  condi- 
tions in  the  field;  and  by  proper  infiuence 
on  legislators  to  secure  legislation  with 
regard  to  the  Indians.  (c.  f.  l.  ) 


Sereooateha.  A  village  mentioned  by 
Joutel  as  N.  or  n.  w.  of  the  Maligne  (Colo- 
rado) r.,  Texas,  in  1687.  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  to  him  by  the 
Ebahamo  Indians,  who  were  probablv 
aflSliated  with  the  Karanka  wa.  The  local- 
ity was  controlled  generally  bv  Tonkawan 
tnbes.  Possibly  the  Terocodames  of  the 
Spaniards.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Feroonteluu— Charlevoix,  New  France,  Shea  ed., 
IV,  7a,  1870.  Yereoutoha.— Joutel,  Journal.  Ens. 
trans.,  90,  1719.  8«rMoatoha.— Joutel  (16S7)  m 
Margry,  D^.,  iii,  2S9,  187a  Taeptehoea  fr«r- 
outoaa.— Barcia,  Enaayo,  271,  1723  (=>TBepcoen 
and  Serecoutcha). 

Beredka  ( Russian :  '  middle ' ) .  A  former 
Aleut  village  on  a  bay  of  that  name  in 
Akun  id.,  s.  Aleutians,  Alaska.  Pop.  16 
in  1834. 


U,  202,  1840. 

Bermiligak.  The  northernmost  known 
village  of  the  northern  Rroup  of  East 
Greenland  Eskimo,  situated  on  Hermiligak 
fjord,  lat.  65°  45^. — Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Blatt,  VIII,  351,  1885. 

Bermilik.  The  most  southerly  village 
of  the  northernmost  group  of  East  Green- 
land Eskimo,  situat^  on  Sermilik  fjord, 
lat.  65**  4(y.— Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog. 
Blatt,  VIII,  349,  1885. 

Serpent    See  Snake  Dance. 

SerpentixLe.  A  magnesium  silicate,  of 
greatly  varying  texture  and  color,  much 
used  by  the  native  tribes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  ornaments,  tobacco  pipes,  and 
ceremonial  objects.  It  is  too  soft  for 
making  effective  implements,  but  in  Cali- 
fornia it  was  much  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  small  vessels.  It  is 
usuallv  greenish  in  color,  although  red- 
dish, brpwnish,  and  grayish  hues  and 
mottled  effects  are  common.  The  distri- 
bution is  wide  and  the  deposits  are  ex- 
tensive, (w.  H.  H.) 

Serpent  MoniLd.  A  remarkable  earth- 
work representing  a  serpent  and  usuallv 
designated  the  Great  Serpent  Mound; 
situated  on  Brush  cr.,  in  the  extreme 
northern  part  of  Adams  co.,  Ohio.  For 
an  illustration,  see  Mounds,  Theflrst de- 
scription and  figure  of  this  ancient  work 
were  published  by  Squier  and  Davis  in 
1848(Anc.  Mon.,  96-98,  pi.  xxxv).  It  was 
subsequently  repeatedly  described  and 
figured  after  what  was  given  by  Squier 
and  Da\a8,  until  a  new  drawing  and  de- 
scription by  MacLean  appeared  in  1885 
(Am.  Antiq.,  vii,  44-47),  and  by  Holmes 
in  1886  (Science,  viii,  Dec.  31).  The 
mound  is  on  the  middle  line  of  a  narrow, 
crescent-shaped  spur,  about  100  ft  high, 
fianked  on  one  side  by  Brush  cr.  and  on 
the  other  by  East  cr.  Commencing  with 
the  head,  which  is  at  the  very  point  of 
the  spur  and  is  partially  obliterated,  and 
proceeding  toward  the  tail,  one  comes 
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first  to  an  enlargement,  suggestive  of  the 
enlarged  neck  of  a  cobra;  this  is  formed 
by  an  outer  wall  on  each  side,  beginning 
at  the  small  head  and  uniting  in  the  rear. 
Within  is  an  inner  wall  inclosing  a  small 
oval  space.  On  each  side  of  the  outer 
wall,  about  the  middle,  is  an  opening  or 
gateway,  and  back  of  the  intenor  oval  is 
a  slightly  curved  cross  wall,  extending 
from  one  side  to  the  other.  From  the 
union  of  the  two  outer  walls  to  the  tip  of 
the  tail  the  serpent  body  is  represented 
by  a  single  embankment,  fairly  uniform 
in  size,  though  diminishing  gradually  to- 
ward the  tip,  having  8eri)entine  bends, 
and  ending  with  a  coil  of  two  complete 
turns.  The  height  of  the  embankment 
before  restoration  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Peabody  Museum  varied  from  2  to 
3i  ft,  and  p'Vobably  never  exceeded  4 
ft.  The  entire  length,  from  the  point  of 
the  head  to  the  end  of  the  tail,  follow- 
ing the  curves  and  bends,  as  measured 
by  MacLean,  is  1,330  ft;  the  width  va- 
ries from  15  to  20  ft.  The  length  of  the 
oval,  as  given  bv  Squier  and  Davis,  is  160 
ft,  and  its  width  80  ft.  In  the  middle  is 
a  low  mound,  about  15  ft  in  diameter, 
which  has  been  partially  excavated, 
revealing  stones  in  the  center,  some  of 
which  appear  to  have  been  burned.  The 
serpent  form  is  so  accurately  imitated  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  object 
of  the  builders  to  represent  this  reptile. 
"Beginning  with  a  small  pit  at  the  ter- 
minal point,  we  follow  the  unfolding  coil 
for  two  full  turns,  and  then  advance  along 
the  body  to  its  highest  point  on  the  ridge. 
The  curves  are  strong  and  even,  and  the 
body  increases  gradually  in  height  and 
width  as  we  advance.  Upon  the  crest  of 
the  ridge  we  find  ourselves  at  tl^e  begin- 
ning of  th  ree  great  double  folds.  Follow- 
ing these,  we  descend  into  a  slight  sag 
.  .  .  and  ascend  again  slightly  to  a 
pointwhere  the  bod  v  straightens  out  along 
the  ridge.  Beyond  this  we  reach  the 
curious  enlaivement  with  its  triangular 
and  oval  enclosures**  (Holmes).  There 
is  nothing  to  be  found  to  indicate  the  legs 
of  MacL«an'8  frog  or  the  winglike  pro- 
jections of  Squier  and  Davis^s  figure.  The 
most  reasonable  suggestion  respet^ting  the 
enlargement  and  the  oval  is  that  of 
Holmes:  **  When  we  restore  the  neck  and 
head  of  the  reptile,  omitted  by  Squier  and 
Davis  and  misinterpreted  by  others,  the 
strange  oval  takes  the  position  of  the  heart, 
and  in  all  probability  marks  the  site  of 
the  ceremonies  that  must  have  been  con- 
nected with  this  work." 

The  land  on  which  the  Serpent  Mound 
is  situated  was  purchased  for  the  Peabod  v 
Museum;  fences  were  built,  trees  planted, 
and  defaced  portions  of  the  artificial  work 
restored  ana  sodded.  In  1900  the  trus- 
tees of  Harvard  College  deeded  the  prop- 
erty to  the  Ohio  Arcneological  and  His- 


torical Society,  to  which  it  now  belongs. 
The  most  accurate  drawing  is  that  by 
Holmes,  above  referred  to,  also  repro- 
duced in  the  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  493, 1894. 
See  Thomas.  Cat.  Prehiat  Works,  161, 
1891,  with  bibliography;  Reps.  Peabody 
Museum,  1899-1900,  etseq.;  Randall,  Ser- 
pent Mound,  1905.  (c.  t.  ) 

Berpent  Piqa^.     See  OlabcUkebiche. 

Serper.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  N.  w.  Cal.,  about  25  m.  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Trinity,  or  5  m.  below  Kla- 
math P.  O. 

Sche-perrh.— GIbbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  138. 1853.  Sehe-parrfa.— Ibid..  147.  Ser- 
per.—A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf  n.  1906. 

Serranoi  (Span.:  'highlanders*,  *moan- 
taineers ' ) .  A  Shoshonean  division  with  a 
common  dialect,  centering  in  the  San  Ber- 
nardino mts.,  s.  Cal.,  N.  of  Loe  Angeles, 
but  extending  down  Mohave  r.  at  least 
to  Daggett  and  n.  across  the  Mohave  des- 
ert into  the  valley  of  Tejon  cr.  They  also 
occupied  San  Bernardino  valley.  Fray 
Francisco  Garc^,  in  1775-76,  aescribed 
the  Serranos  near  Tejon  cr.,  under  the 
name  Cuabajai  or  Cuabajay  (their  Mo- 
have name),  as  livins^  in  large  sqoare 
communal  houses  of  tule  mats  on  a  frame- 
work of  willow,  each  family  having  its 
own  fireplace;  they  made  small  baskets, 
flint  knives,  and  vessels  inlaid  with 
mother-of-pearl,  and  conducted  much 
trade  with  the  natives  of  the  coast  near 
Santa  Barbara.  One  of  their  rancherias 
Garc^  named  San  Pascual.  The  Serra- 
nos on  the  upper  waters  of  Santa  Ana  r. 
he  called  also  by  their  Mohave  name, 
Jenequich  (Hanakwiche).  In  his  time 
these  were  approachable  "and  of  mid- 
dling good  heart;  they  are  of  medium 
stature,  and  the  women somewhatsmaller, 
round-faced,  fiat-nosed,  and  rather  ugly; 
their  custom  in  gentiledom  is  for  the  men 
to  go  entirely  naked,  and  the  women 
wear  some  sort  of  deerskin,  with  which 
they  cover  themselves,  and  also  some 
small  coat  of  otter  or  of  bare. ' '  The  same 
friar  visited  the  Serranos  of  Mohave  r., 
whom  he  designated  Beilem^  (from  Vcm- 
yumcy  the  Mohave  name  of  this  branch). 
These  were  very  poor,  but  possessed  bas- 
kets, otter  and  rabbit  coats,  and  some  very 
curious  snares  which  they  made  of  wild 
hem  p.  They  subsisted  on  wild  game  and 
acorns.  **As  a  rule  they  are  very  effemi- 
nate, and  the  women  uncleanly,  but  all 
are  very  quiet  and  inoffensive."  The 
Serranos  formed  part  of  the  Indians 
brought  under  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fer- 
nando missions.  So  far  as  recorded  the 
villages  or  rancherias  of  the  Serranos 
were:  Homhoabit,  Jurumpa,  Jayubit, 
Muscupiabit,  San  Benito,  San  Gorgonio, 
San  Pascual,  Tolocabi,  and  Yucaipa.  In 
1885  there  were  3%  Serranos  attached  to 
the  Mission  agency,  but  they  are  no  longer 
separately  enumerated. 
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J.— KroeberlnUnlv.  Cal.  Pub.,Ajn.Arch. 

and  Eth..  iv.  184,  1907  (Chemehuevi  name). 
Beiiem4— Cortex  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt. 
8,124.1866.  Benema.--Garc68 (1776),  Diary. 238, 1900 
(with  Panamint).  B«ii7«me.~Font,  map  ( 1777)  in 
Garc^  Diary,  1900.  G^w-anf-a-ehem.— Barrows, 
Ethno.-Bot. Coahuilla,  19, 1900  (own  name).  Oaa- 
bajai.— Garc^s,  Diary,  445,  1900  (applied  by  Mo- 
have to  those  about  Tejon  cr.;  from  Kuvabai- 
Tima).  Ooabi^y.— Ibid.,  269.  Oeaioniohat.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  69.  1864.  Oeaigneiha.— 
Dt)menech,  Deaerts  N.  Am.,  i,  441, 1860.  Oenicoa- 
ch«s.— Garcia.  (1776),  Diary,  428, 1900.  GaniguaL— 
Poldom,  Mexico,  map,  1812.  OenifuiehB. -Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  21,  1862.  Oidanenraik.— 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 
IT,  124, 1907  (Serranoeof  upper  Tejon  and  Paso  crs. 
in  San  Joaquin  valley  drainage).  Oikidaanm.— 
Ibid.  Gitaaemok.— Ibid.  Oitanemok.^Ibld.  Oit- 
aaaamn.— Ibid.  Haaakwioha.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1906  (applied  by  some  Ynman  tribes). 
Haayitveehe. —Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  135,  1907  (Mohave  name). 
Jaaaquaila.— Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map,  1810.  Jeao- 
fOMfaea.— Garc^,  op.  cit,  466.  Jeaeffaeohi.~Font 
71775-76)  quoted  by  Coues,  Garc^  Diary.  261, 1900. 
Jeaeqniohai.— Gan^  op.  cit.,  218.  Jealfuaoba.— 
Ibid..  444.  Jenigoaieh.^-Font.  map  (1777),  ibid, 
leaigiieih. — Buscnmann.  Spuren  der  Aztek  8pr., 
259. 1864.  J«mifwifth .—Warren  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
XI,  pi.,  2»-31,  1861.  Jnaicaia.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii, 
38, 1858.  Kaiviat-am.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth..  viii,  35, 1908  (given  by  a  na- 
tive as  their  own  name,  from  kai-ch,  *  mountain' ). 
Knvahaivisia.— Kroeber,  ibid.,  iv,  135.  1907  (Mo- 
havename  for  those  about  Tejon  cr.;  distinct  from 
Ka\'akhye).  Marancakh.— Kroeber,  ibid.,  133  (so 
called  by  their  southern  and  other  neighbors), 
■arayam.— Ibid.,  134  (Luiseiio  name),  maringa- 
yam.— Boad  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  xuv,261,  1^. 
■aringinta.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  rv,  183,  135, 1907  (Chemehuevi 
name  for  those  s.  of  San  Bernardino  mts.). 
Mayai&talap.— Ibid.,  131,  135  (* large  bows': 
namS  given  to  Serranos  of  upper  Tejon,  Paso, 
and  poeaibly  Pastoria  crs.  by  southern  Yokuts). 
■ohinayam. — Ibid.,  139  (name given  to  themselves 
by  Mohave  r.  Serranos).  Panumints.— Ibid..  134 
(name  given  by  Chemehuevi  to  Serranos  n.  of  San 
Bernardino  range  towardTehachapl  mts. ) .  Panu- 
nits.— Ibid.  Pitanta.— Ibid.  (Chemehuevi  name 
for  those  n.  of  San  Bernardino  range  in  Mohave 
desert  and  on  Tejon  cr.).  duabiuats.—Garc^, 
op. dt., 801. 435.  auabaiay.— Ibid.,  300.  Serraaos.— 
Garcia  (1775),  Diary.  197  et  seq.,  1900.  Takhtam.— 
GatKhet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  413,  1879 
(trans.:  'men').  Tsma wksmjram. —Boas  in  Proc. 
AAA. 8.. XLiv, 261, 1896  (so  called  by^ the  related 
Agua  Calientes).  Teniqaaohes.— Cortez  (1799)  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  8, 125. 1856.  yaayume.— 
Kroeber,  op.  cit,  186, 1907  (Monave  name  for  Mo- 
have r.  Serranos).  Witaiighatal.— Ibid.  (Tuba- 
tnlabal  name  for  Tejon  cr.  Serranos). 

Bernniyattha.  See  Half  King, 
Sexraa.  A  Jova  pueblo  in  the  17th 
century  on  a  small  tributary  of  Rio  Yaqui, 
8.  K.  of  Naoori  (of  which  mission  it  was  a 
visita),  in  b.  Sonora,  Mexico.  According 
to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii,  56, 
60,  1890;  IV,  510,  1892)  it  became  Chris- 
tianized about  1645,  and  in  1678  contained 
262  inhabitants,  but  was  destroyed  by  the 
Suma  and  Jocome  in  1690. 
Saato  ToBias.— Orrizco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  345. 1864. 
Saato  Tomaa  de  S«reba.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by 
Bandelier, op.  cit,  iv,  611.  1892.  Saato  Tonias  da 
■•rvaa.— Doc.  of  18th  century,  ibid.  Sereva.— Doc 
of  18th  century,  ibid.,  610.  Bervaa.— Bandelier, 
ibid.,  in,  66.  60, 1890;  iv,  610, 1892.     » 

SeiTioe  berry.    See  SaskaUxm, 
Servnihamne.    Apparently  the  incorrect 
form  of  the  name  of  a  former  division  of 
the  Miwok  that  lived  between  Cosumne 
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and  Mokelumne  rs.,  CaL— Hale,  Ethnol. 
and  Philol.,  630,  1846. 

Seshart.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Barclay 
sd.  and  Albemi  canal,  s.  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  Its  septs,  according?  to 
Boas,  are:  Hameyisath,  Kuaiath,  Kuts- 
semhaath,  Maktiaiath,  Nechimuasath, 
Neshasath,  Tlasenuesath,  Tseshaath,  and 
Wanineath.  Their  principal  village  is 
Tsahahch.  Pop.  124  in  1909. 
Bohissatooh.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  8oc.,  298, 
1857.  SM'h-aht— Brit.  0)1.  map,  1872.  8«ahaht.~ 
Sproat,  Savage  Life,  806, 1868.  Sheohart —Mayne. 
Brit.  Col.,  261, 1862.  She-iha-aht— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
1880,315.1881.  Bidiat— Swan.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Bath* 
•etta,— Jewiit,  Narr..  86,  repr.  1849.  BatMta.— 
Armstronff.Oregon,  186, 1867.  Ti'eoa'ath.— Boaa  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  81,  1890.  TMMht— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  77,  1908.  TiMh-abt— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  188,  1883. 

Seshakwa  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Be-»hiu-qua,— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv. 
W7, 1892.  8e-ahu-kwa.-Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A 
£.,  18^. 

Bespa.  A  Chumashan  villa^  said  by 
Indians  to  have  been  on  Sespe  cr.,  Ven- 
tura CO. ,  Cal.  Situated  near  San  Cayetano 
ranch,  Saticoy  r.,  20  m.  from  the  sea. 
8<-<k'-p<,— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  B«pe.— Taylorin  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
24, 1863. 

Beitikastim  (SSf/'ti-ku'-stUn),  A  for- 
merTakelma  villageon  the  s.  side  of  Rogue 
r. ,  Oreg.  Distinct  from  Chasta,  Sesti,  and 
Chafitaco8ta.~Dor8ey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  235,  1890. 

Beinm.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
w.  side  of  Feather  r.,  just  s.  of  the  village 
of  Mimal,  in  the  present  Sutter  co.,  Cal— 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii, 
map,  1905. 

Lishtt.  —Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 1874.  Bamam.— 
Chever  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  ii,  28,  1870.  Biaho.— 
Bancroft,  op.  cit.  Biauini.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab..  B. 
A.  E.,  1885. 

•  Betaaye  (<Sc'-to-a'-t/«.)  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234, 
1890. 

8etangya(*Sirt-an<7j/a,  ^Sitting  Bear' ).  A 
noted  Kiowa  chief  and  m^icine-man, 
and  leader  of  the  principal  war  society 
of  the  tribe.  Ck)mmonly  known  to  the 
whites  aa  Satan ii.  He  was  born  in  the 
Blackhills  region  about  the  year  1810, 
his  paternal  grandmother  having  been  a 
Sarsi  woman.  He  became  prominent  at 
an  early  age,  and  is  credited  with  having 
been  a  principal  agent  in  negotiating  the 
final  peace  between  the  Kiowa  and  the 
Cheyenne  about  1840.  His  name  heads 
the  list  of  signers  of  the  noted  Medicine 
Lodge  treatv  of  1867.  In  1870  his  son 
was  killed  by  the  whites  while  raiding 
in  Texas.  The  father  went  down  into 
Texas,  gathered  the  bones  into  a  bundle, 
and  brought  them  back,  thenceforth 
carrying  them  about  with  him  upon  a 
special  horse  until  himself  killed  about 
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a  year  later.  On  May  17,  1871,  in  com- 
pany with  Settainte  (q.  v.)  he  led  an 
attack  on  a  wagon  tram  in  Texas,  by 
which  7  white  men  lost  their  lives.  On 
making  public  boast  of  the  deed  to  the 
agent  at  Ft  Sill,  in  the  present  Oklahoma, 
shortly  afterward,  he  and  two  others 
were  arrested  by  military  authority  to 
be  sent  to  Texas  for  trial.  Setangya, 
however,  rehised  to  be  a  prisoner,  and 
delil)erately  inviting  death,  sang  his  own 
death  song,  wrenched  the  fetters  from 
his  wrists,  and  drawing  a  concealed  knife 
sprang  upon  the  guara  and  was  shot  to 
oeath  bv  the  troops  surrounding  him. 
He  was  buried  in  the  miUtary  cemetery 
at  Ft  SiU.  (J.  M.) 

Setaslema  (* people  of  the  rye  prairie'). 
A  Yakima  band  fonnerly  living  on  Setass 
cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of  Yakima  r.  on  the 
Yakima  res.,  Wash. 

Setasura.  An  ancient  Jova  pueblo  at 
or  near  the  site  of  the  former  settlement 
of  Servas,  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  was 
abandoned  prior  to  1678,  probably  on 
account  of  Apache  depredations. 
Setasura.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  511. 1892.  S«tarara.— Zapata 
(1678)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513- 
14, 1884. 

Setanket  An  Algonquian  tribe  for- 
merly occupying  the  n.  shore  of  Suffolk 
CO.,  Long  id.,  N.  Y.,  from  Stony  Brook  to 
Wading  r.  They  sold  their  last  remain- 
ing lands  in  1675. 

Batanket.— Wood  quoted  by  Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii, 
252,  1829.  Beaquatalke.—Andros  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  HiKt.,  XIV,  709. 1883.  8eaquetalke.<-Ibid. 
Beatakot— Winthrop  (1673)  in  U&»8.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll..  3d  8.,  X.  92,  1849.  Seataleott— Nicolls  (1666) 
In  N .  Y.  Doe.  Col .  H iat . ,  XI v,  576, 1888.  Beataleutt.  — 
Doc.  of  1681,  Ibid.,  762.  BeataJkot—Doc.  of  1673, 
ibid., II,  602,1858.  8«a-Talkott.— Doc. of  1668. ibid., 
XIV.  605.  1H83.  BeaUuook.— Doc.  of  1673,  ibid.,  ii, 
583. 1858.  SeaUok.  —Topping  ( 1675J ,  ibid .,  x  i  v,  708, 
1883.  SeaUuke.— Doc.  of  1676,  ibid.,  711.  Bea-tol- 
ootU. ^Macauley,  N.  Y..  il,  164,  1829.  BwUuke.— 
Deed  of  1664  quoted  by  Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i, 
410,  1843.  Betaket.— Underbill  (1665)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vii,  190, 1866.  Setalcket— 
Doc.  of  1673  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Ii,  584,  1858. 
BeUuok.— Underbill  (1660)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..  4th  8..  VI I.  186,  1865.  BeUuk.— Record  of 
1661  Quoted  by  Thompson.  Long  Id.,  l.  408,  1843. 
Betauket— Deed  of  1675  quoted   by  Thompson, 


ibid.,  264,  1839.  BetokeU.— Gardiner  (1660)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  vil,  65,  1865. 
Betuket— Winthrop  (ca.  1660),  ibid. 

Setanket  The  principal  village  of  the 
Setanket,  near  the  present  Setauket,  Long 
id.,  N.  Y. 

Betawkett— AUyn  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HI«t, 
III,  86,  1H.=>3. 

Setlia  (SE^Lia).  A  Bellacoola  town  at 
the  entrance  of  S.  Bentinck  Arm,  coast 
of  British  Columbia. 

BE'Lia.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  Ii,48, 
1898.    Bitleeoe.— Whymper,  Alaska,  55, 1869. 

Setokwa.  A  former  village  of  the  Jemez, 
situated  about  2  m.  s.  of  their  present 

Eueblo,  in  New  Mexico, 
jtokwa.— HodKC,  field.note8,B.  A.  E.,  1895.   Be-to- 
qua.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  207, 1892. 

Baton  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a  body 
of  Upper  Lillooet  around  a  lake  of  this 


name  in  the  interior  of  British  Colnmbiay 
subsequently  subdivided  into  the  Enias, 
Mission.  Niciat,  and  Schloes. 
Beaton  Lake.— Can.    Ind.  Aff.,  279.  1894.    Beta 
Lake.— Ibid.,  1884, 190. 1885. 

Betii  {SS^M.,  of  lost  meaning).  A  tradi- 
tional Cherokee  settlement  on  the  s.  side 
of  Valley  r.,  about  3  m.  below  Valley- 
town,  in  Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.  There  is  a 
mound  at  this  place. — Mooneyia  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  631,  1900. 

BeUuTghe»ke  (Se^-isd-rxe-a^-qi).  A  for- 
mer village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  Rogue 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI,  234,  1890. 

Settainte.    See  Satarda, 

BetthatTm(-Sfe-<'ca'-ttin,  probably  *wh«ne 
there  are  many  rocks').  A  band  of  the 
Chetco  on  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  r.,  Or^^-— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236, 
1890. 

Bettalathaa.    See  (M  Knife. 

Beavariti.  A  division  of  Ute  fonnerly 
occupying  the  Castle  valley  country  in 
w.  central  Utah.  Powell  found  144  on 
the  Uinta  res.  in  1873.  They  are  now 
grouped  with  other  bands  under  the 
name  of  Uinta  Indians. 
A«iyoriohei.~Collin8  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  125. 1861. 
Oheveriohea.— 8imp8on  (1859),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across 
Utab,  86.  459.  1876.  OiWriehea.— Graves  In  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  886, 18&1.  Elk  Mountain  Utes.— Head  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  174,  1868.  Elk  Kountain 
Tatas.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  578,  1861.  Fiah 
Utea.— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  142.  1870. 
Beu-a-rita.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42, 48d  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  14. 
1874.  BeuT-a-rita,— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873. 
42, 1874.  Bhe-ba-retehea.— Head  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
149. 1868.  Sheberetohea.— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  142, 1870.  Bhe-be-riohea.— Powell  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1874.  41,  1875.  Bhe-be-Uoher.— Tourtel 
lolte  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  281, 1870.  BniTirits.— 
Mallery  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  853,  ISH. 

Sevege.  A  former  town,  apparently  un- 
der Oneida  jurisdiction,  situated,  accord- 
ing to  the  Brion  de  la  Tour  map,  1781, 
a  short  distance  above  Owego,  on  t^e 
w.  side  of  the  b.  branch  of  Susquehanna 
r.,  N.  Y. 

Seven  Council  Fires.  The  league  of  the 
Dakota  (q.  v. )  existing  previous  to  the 
migration  of  the  Teton  from  Minnesota 
to  Missouri  r.,  and  commemorated  later 
in  ceremony  and  tradition.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  league  in  the  order  of  sen- 
iority were:  1.  Mdewakanton;  2.  Wah- 
pekute;  3.  Sisseton;  4.  Wahpeton;  5. 
Yankton;  6.  Yanktonai;  7.  Teton.  The 
Assiniboin,  who  had  separated  from  the 
Yanktonai  before  the  historic  period, 
constituted  a  distinct  and  hostile  tribe. 

i&hlntA  Bhlk&lfi.— Long,  Exped.  8t  Peter's  R. ,  i.  877. 
1824  ('nation  of  seven  flre8*).  Oohente  Bhakoaaa. — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  li,  121, 1836. 
Ooheti  Bhaowni.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  15, 
18.56.  Seven  Council  Firee.— Ibid.  Baren  Fires.— 
Qallatin,  op.  cit. 

Seven  Heaies.  A  former  Delaware  vil- 
lage in  Beaver  co..  Pa.,  near  the  lord  of 
Beaver  cr.  just  al)ove  the  mouth.  Abont 
7  houses  remained  after  the  defeat  of  the 
Indians  at  Bushy  Run  in  1763^  when  they 
forsook  all  their  settlements  in  this  peurt 
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of  the  country. — Smith,  Bouquet  Exped., 
10.  1766. 

Seven  Islands.  A  Monta^ais  trading 
and  mission  station  on  the  n.  shore  of  the 
golf  of  St  Lawrence,  near  the  mouth  of 
Moisie  r.,  Quebec  In  1884  the  inhabit- 
ants numbered  269;  in  1909,  360. 
Sept  Isles.— Boncher  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884,  pt. 
I,  37, 1885.    SeTsn  Islands.— Ibid.,  185. 

Seven  Hations  of  Canada.  The  7  tribes 
signified  are  the  Skighquan  (Nipissing), 
Estjage  (Saulteurs),  Assisagh  (Missi- 
sauga),  Karhadage,  Adgenauwe,  Karri- 
haet,  and  Adirondax  (Algonkins).  The 
4th,  5th,  and  6th  are  unidentified.  These 
are  the  peoples  mentioned  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IV,  899, 1854.  In  the  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  V,  78, 1836,  the Caughna- 
waga  are  not  mcluded  in  the  7  tribes 
there  mentioned. 

SeTen  Osstles.— Knox  (1792)  in  Am.  8t.  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff..  I,  235, 1832.  Seven  Vatioas  of  Oanada.— 
Maumee  council  (1793),  ibid.  Seven  nations  of 
Indians  inbabitiag  lower  Canada.— Rep.  in  Wil- 
liams, Vermont,  ii.  291.  1809.  Seven  nations  of 
Lower   Canada  Indians.— OauRhnawaga  address 

il798).  ibid..  233-231.    *'Seven  Tribes"  en  the  River 
t.  Lawrenoe.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.  8d  s.,  v.  78. 
1836. 

8«Tilleta  (Span.:  'Little  Seville,'  so 
called  on  account  of  its  resemblance  in 
situation  to  the  Spanish  city).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Piro  on  the  k  bank  of  the 
Rio  Grande,  about  20  m.  above  Socorro, 
N.  Mex.;  visited  by  Ofiate  in  1598  and 
named  by  him  Nueva  8e villa.  It  was 
subsequently  depopulated  and  destroyed 
by  other  tribes,  probably  Apache,  with 
whom  the  inhabitants  were  at  war,  but  it 
was  resettled  between  1626  and  1630, 
when  it  became  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  having  a 
nunaber  of  other  Piro  pueblos  as  visitas. 
At  this  time  it  was  mentioned  as  the  most 
northerly  of  the  Piro  villages.  In  1693 
Vetancurt  reported  it  to  contain  only  3 
families,  the  remainder  having  fled  with 
the  Spaniards  to  El  Paso  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  Pueblo  revolt  in  1680.  On  the 
return  of  Gov.  Otermin  in  1681  he  found 
the  pueblo  abandoned  and  almost  in 
ruins;  it  was  never  resettled  by  Indians. 
Not  to  be  confounded  with  Cebolleta  in 
any  of  its  various  forms.  Consult  Bande- 
lier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  239,  1892. 
See  also  PiroSy  Pueblos.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Hew  SeviUa.— Bandelier.  op.  cit.,  238  (trannl.  of 
Ofiate's  N  eva  Sevilla).  sneva  Sevilla.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  InM..  XVI,  252, 1871.  San  Lodovio.— 
Columbus  Memorial  Vol.,  156, 1893.  San-Luis  do 
SeoiUeta.— Benavides,  Memorial.  19.  1630.  Sebo- 
llita.— Davis.  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  313,  1869. 
SemiUete.— Humboldt,  New  Spain,  ii,  809.  1811. 
Senilleta.— Benavides,  op.  cit,  14.  Sevilleta.— 
Vetancurt  (1696)  In  Teatro  Mex.,  in,  810,  1871; 
Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  756,  1736.  SeviUete.— Shea, 
Cath,  MisR..  82, 1860.  SeviUetta.— Sanson,  L'Am6- 
riq  e,  map,  27,  1657.  SiWlleU.— Pilce,  Explor. 
Travel!!,    map.    1811.    SiMlleta.— Pilce,    Exped., 

3>p.,  pt.  Ill,  7,  1810.  Sivilleta.— Benavides,  op. 
t.,  16.  S.  Ltds  Obispo  SeviUeta,— Benavides 
(1630)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  163. 
1889. 


Bewaathlohntmi  (5!g^-t«i-a^-^^-ftln ) .  A 
Takelma  hand  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  x,  235,  1890. 

Sewaekenaem.  An  Esopus  chief  at  the 
council  of  1658;  called  8emeckamenee 
and  Sewackemamo  at  the  peace  treaty  of 
1660,  and  Seweckenamo  in  1664  and  1667. 
Sewackenamie  as  sachem  renewed  a  deed 
in  1674,  and  sispied  a  renewal  in  1681. 
He  also  acknowledged  his  mark  in  1669, 
and  was  one  of  the  5  Esopus  sachems  at 
the  treaty  of  that  year.  Sewakonama  also 
signed  an  agreement  with  Gov.  Nicolls  in 
1665.  See  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiii, 
93,  150,  400,  533,  1851.  (w.  M.  B.) 

Sewan.  A  name  among  the  Dutch  set- 
tlers of  New  Netherland  (whose  traders 
obtained  it  from  Rhode  Island)  for  the 
Indian  shell  money  called  by  the  English 
settlers  of  Massachusetts  wampum  and 
P^ff  (<!•  ▼•)•  The  name  servan  is  first 
mentioned  in  a  letter  written  by  De  Rasi- 
^res  in  1627.  Spelled  zeawant  by  Mon- 
tanus  (1671 ),  and  seatoan  and  seaward  by 
other  writers.  The  word  is  from  Narra- 
ganset  giwduy  'scattered,'  from  siweu,  *he 
scatters.'  The  shell  money  that  bore 
this  name  amons  the  Indians  was  un- 
strung and  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
by  count,  in  a  loose  state,  one  dark  purple 
bead  being  worth  two  white  ones.  The 
Dutch  applied  the  name  indiscriminately 
to  the  beads  in  a  loose  or  scattered  and 
strung  state.    See  Roanoke,    (w.  r.  g.  ) 

Sewapoo.  A  tribe  or  band  that  lived 
about  Delaware  bay;  probably  a  Delaware 
band  in  s.  New  Jersey. — De  Laet  (1633) 
in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  315, 
1841. 

Sewathen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  formerly 
living  on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia  s. 
of  the  mouth  of  Eraser  r.  They  are  now 
on  a  reservation  near  Pt  Roberts,  called 
Chewassan  from  the  name  of  the  tribe. 
Pop.  50  in  1909. 

Isowasson.— Can.  Ind.  Aif.,  74,  1878.  Sxwa'oEn.^ 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  64,  1902. 
Stani^n.  —Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887.  Stcuwa'oEl.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  B.  A.  A.  8.,  454,  1894 
(Riven  as  a  town).  Tohe-wassaa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
277,  1894.  Tsawwassan.— Ibid.,  pt.  II.  75,  1904. 
Tsoaassan.— Ibid.,  pt.  1, 189,  1883.  Tsowassan.— 
Ibid.,  316, 1880. 

Seweckenamo.    See  Sewaekenaem. 

Sewee.  A  small  tribe,  supposedly  Siou- 
an,  formerly  living  in  b.  South  Carolina. 
According  to  Rivers  (Hist  So.  Car.,  36, 
1856)  they  occupied  the  lower  part  of 
Santee  r.  and  the  coast  westward  to  the 
divide  of  Ashley  r.,  about  the  present 
Monks  Comer,  Berkeley  co.,  where  they 
adjoined  the  Edwaw.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  language,  but  judging  by  their  alli- 
ances and  their  final  incorporation  with 
the  Catawba  they  are  assumed  to  have 
been  Siouan.  Lawson,  who  met  them  in 
1701,  when  they  were  living  at  the  mouth 
of  Santee  r.,  states  that  they  had  been  a 
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large  tribe,  but  had  been  wasted  by  alco- 
hol and  smallpox,  which  disease  was 
commonly  fatal  because  the  afflicted 
plunged  into  cold  water  to  alleviate  the 
fever.  At  Sewee  bay  he  found  a  deserted 
village,  Avendaughbough,  which  may 
have  been  one  of  their  towns.  Lawson 
says  that  they  undertook  to  send  a  fleet  of 
canoes  to  England  in  charge  of  most  of 
their  able-bodied  men,  for  the  purpose 
of  trade;  a  storm  swamped  most  of  the 
canoes,  and  the  survivors  were  rescued  by 
an  English  ship  and  sold  as  slaves  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  1 7 1 5  there  remained  but 
one  village  of  57  souls.  The  Yamasee  war 
of  that  year  probably  put  an  end  to  their 
separate  existence  as  a  tribe,  forcing  the 
survivors  to  join  the  Catawba.  An  anony- 
mous old  chronicle  published  by  Rivers 
(Hist.  So.  Car.,  38, 1874)  states  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Cusabo  tribes.  Consult 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

Seawees.— Doc.  of  1719  in  Rivers,  Hist  So.  Car.,  93, 
1874.  BeewM.— Ibid.,  ^,  1856.  Bewee.— Purcell, 
Map  of  Va.,  1796.  Beweet.— Lawson  (1701).  Hist. 
Car., 24, 1860.  Sewoe.— Moll,  Map  Car.  (1720),  no. 
98  la  Am.  maps,  i  (misprint). 

Sewellel.  One  of  the  names  of  a  species 
of  rodent  (Haplodon  rufus)  peculiar  to  a 
limited  area  in  the  Oregon-British  Colum- 
bia region  and  regarded  by  some  authori- 
ties as  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between 
the  beaver  and  the  squirrel.  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Trav.,  iii,  3^,  1817)  state  that 
sewellel  is  the  name  given  by  the  natives. 
To  the  trappers  and  hunters  this  animal 
was  known  also  as  boomer,  mountain 
beaver,  etc.  Another  native  name  sub- 
sequently used  by  the  whites  is  showVl 
(q.  v.).  According  to  Gibbs  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  XII,  pt.  2,  126,  1860)  sewellel  is  a 
corruption  olshewallaly  the  Chinook  name 
for  a  robe  made  of  the  skins  of  these  ani- 
mals, the  animal  itself  being  called  og- 
woollal,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Sewickley.  A  former  village  of  the 
Shawnee,  called  by  the  earlv  Indian 
traders  Asswikales  (see  Haihawekela), 
later  shortened  to  Swickleys,  situated  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Allegheny  r.,  about  12 
m.  above  Pittsburg,  near  the  site  of 
Springdale,  Alleghenv  co..  Pa.  In  the 
notes  given  in  the  table  of  distances  by 
James  Le  Tort  before  the  Pennsvlvania 
Council  (1731),  bespeaks  of  50  families 
of  these  Asswikales  *' lately  from  Caro- 
lina to  Potowmack,  &  from  thence  thither; 
making  100 men;  Aqueloma,  their  Chief" 
(Arch.  Pa.,  i,  302,  1852;  see  also  letter  of 
Davenport,  ibid./ 299).  These  Shawnee, 
a  short  time  before,  had  settled  on  the 
w.  branches  of  the  Susquehanna,  whence 
they  moved  to  the  Conemaugh,  then 
down  the  Kiskiminetas  to  the  Allegheny 
At  the  time  the  villa^  on  this  river  was 
visited  by  Le  Tort,  various  French  traders 
had  been   among  the   Indians,  among 


them  '^ Cavalier,''  who  had  taken  a  num- 
ber of  the  Shawnee  to  Montreal,  where 
they  had  been  kindly  treated  and  given 
presents.  The  next  year,  about  1730, 
several  of  the  Shawnee  chiefs  visited  the 
French  governor,  who  sent  back  to  the 
Allegheny  five  blacksmiths  to  mend  the 
guns  and  hatchets  of  the  Indians  in  the 
settlement.  This  led  to  a  request  that 
the  English  authorities  send  a  blacksmith 
to  the  Allegheny  to  rendersimilar  service. 
AnumberoftheseShawnee  were  located 
along  the  streams  in  Westmoreland  oo., 
hence  the  name  for  Sewickley  cr.,  Sewick- 
ley  settlement,  etc.  The  town  on  the  Al- 
legheny is  noted  on  Bonnecamp's  map  of 
1 749  as  *  * Ancien  Vil  lage  des  Chaouanons' ' , 
through  which  place  Celeron  de  Bien- 
ville passed  in  that  vear.  After  the 
English  occupancy  of  the  Ohio  in  1758, 
the  village  was  occupied  by  a  few  Mingo 
and  friendly  Delawares.  After  Pontiac's 
conspiracv  in  1763  all  the  Indian  villages 
near  Ft  Pitt  were  abandoned,  although 
a  few  Indians  lived  at  this  locality  at  a 
later  date.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Sewiekly'i  old  T.— Evans  map,  1766.  Sewiddja 
Old  Town.— Scull  map,  1770;  Pownall  map,  177<5. 
yilla^e  del  Ohaoaanons.— Bonnecamp  map,  1749. 

Seyupa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Pecos 
tribe,  more  commonly  known  as  El  Gu- 
sano  ( Span. :  *  The  Worm  * ) ,  situated  a  few 
miles  8.  E.  of  Pecos,  at  the  present  site 
of  the  villi^  of  Fulton,  San  Miguel  co., 
N.  Mex.  In  the  opinion  of  Bondelier 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  pueblo  was 
occupied,  together  with  Kuuan^uala 
(q.  v.),  at  the  time  of  Espeio's  visit  in 
1583;  and,  indeed,  if  the  pueblo  of  Seipa 
mentioned  by  Castafieda  of  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540  is  identical,  it  was 
occupied  when  New  Mexico  was  first 
visited  by  the  Spaniards.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
El  Oiuano.-— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in, 
128.  1890.  Seipa.— Castafieda  (1541)  In  Temawx- 
Ctompans,  Voy.,  ix,  182, 1888  (identical?).  8e-yu- 
pa.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  nr,  128. 1892.  Se-yu  Pa«- 
U.— Ibid.,  Ill,  128,  1890.  8«-yu-p4-lo.— Ibid.,  iv, 
128. 1892. 

Sfagannk.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage between  Dall  lake  and  Etolin  str., 
Alaska. 

Sfayanugamute.—Petroff,  Alaska,  map,  1880.  Bfo- 
gaaugamint.— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker,  Qeog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  Sfuffunugumat.— Nelson  in  ISth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 

Sganateei  (*the  very  long  town*).  A 
former  village,  probably  of  the  Tusca- 
rora,  situated  in  1752  on  the  ''main  road 
to  Onondaga,"  about  10  miles  w.  of  **  Old 
Oneida,"  N.  Y.  (j.n.b.h.) 

Ganatiagowa. — De  Scbweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger, 
66.  1870  (-'tbe  great  long  town*").  Sganataea.— 
Ibid.,  712. 

Sgilgi  ( Sffi^lffty  *  plenty  of  scoters ' ) .  A 
Haida  town  of  the  Saki-kegawai  family, 
formerly  in  an  inlet  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of 
Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  was  the  most  important  N  instints 
town  on  the  w.  coast,  ana  its  chief  became 
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town  chief  of  Ninstintfi. — Swanton,  Cont 
Haida,  277,  1905. 

8ha.     The  doahtful  Snake  clan  of  the 
YuchL 
Ca.-fipeck,  Yuchl  Inds.,  70,  1909  (c=«A). 

Shaa.  A  Yarok  village  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  close  to  Kepel  and  about  12  m. 
below  the  mouth  of  Trinity  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Shaa.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n,  1907.  Sohaitl.— Gibbs 
11851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  138, 1853. 

81ial»aiLfllikth  ( Cdbanckc ) .  A  former  vil- 
k«e  of  the  Tlakluit  1  m.  below  The  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r. ,  Wash .  (  b.  s. ) 

Shabawywyagnn  (Shdhwhvlagan,  from 
fihdho^  shdbWf  'through/  'from  side  to 
side';  -uhce,  'sound';  -a^dn,  nominal 
formative:  'sound  heard  from  one  side 
to  another':  a  sound  heard  through 
other  sounds. — Gerard ) .  An  Ottawa  vil- 
lage about  the  year  1800,  apparently  on 
the  E.  shore  of  L.  Michigan. 
Chab-way-way-fun.— Prairie  du  Cbien  Treaty 
(1829)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  164. 1873.  Shab-a-wy- 
wy-a-gun.— Tanner,  Narr.,  37, 1830. 

Shabonee  (the  name  is  in  dispute;  by 
some  he  is  said  to  have  been  named  from 
Gapt.  Jacques  de  Chambly ;  by  others  the 
name  is  said  to  be  of  Potawatomi  deriva- 
tion and  to  signify  *  built  like  a  bear' ).  A 
Potawatomi  chief,  grand  nephew  of  Pon- 
tiac,  bom  on  Maumee  r.,  111.,  in  1775;  died 
in  Morris,  Grundy  co.,  111.,  July  17. 1859. 
His  father  was  an  Ottawa  who  fought 
under  Pontiac.  The  son,  who  was  a  man 
of  fine  parts  and  magnificent  presence, 
emigrated  at  an  early  age  with  a  part 
of  hifl  tribe  to  Michigan,  and,  becoming 
one  of  Tecumseh's  lieutenants,  fought  by 
his  side  when  he  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  the  Thames.  Incensed  at  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Indian  allies  by  the  British 
commander,  he  and  Sauganash  trans- 
ferred their  allegiance  to  the  Americans. 
Joining  the  Potawatomi,  among  whom 
he  married,  he  was  chosen  peace  chief 
of  the  tribe  and  was  their  spokesman 
at  the  council  with  the  representatives 
of  the  Government  at  Chicago  in  Aug. 
1836.  In  the  Winnebago  and  Black 
Hawk  wars  he  performed  invaluable 
services  for  the  white  pioneers,  time 
and  again  saving  the  settlements  from 
destruction  *by  timely  warnings.  When 
the  Winnebago  rose  in  1827  he  visited  the 
Potawatomi  villages  to  dissuade  them 
from  taking  up  arms,  and  at  the  village 
of  Geneva  Lake,  Wis.,  he  was  made  a 
prisoner  and  threatened  with  death.  As 
the  white  man's  friend  he  encountered 
the  ill  ivill  of  a  large  part  of  the  Indians, 
but  his  influence  over  his  own  tribe  was 
sufficient  to  restrain  it  from  joining  in  a 
body  the  forces  of  Black  Hawk,  who  twice 
went  to  Shabonee  and  tried  to  enlist  him 
in  his  cause.  At  a  council  of  the  allied 
tribes  in  Feb.  1832,  Shabonee  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  whites  and  endeavored  to 
convince  Black  Hawk  that  his  proposed 
uprising  would  only  bring  disaster  to  the 


Indians.  Unsuccessful  in  his  endeavor, 
he  and  his  son  mounted  their  ponies  at 
midnight,  and  starting  from  a  point  near 
the  present  Princeton,  111.,  warned  the 
settlers  both  e.  and  w.  of  the  intended 
outbreak,  Shabonee  finally  reaching  Chi- 
cago in  time  to  put  the  inhabitants  on 
their  guard.  The  Sauk  and  Foxes  in 
revenge  attempted  many  times  to  murder 
him,  and  killed  his  son  and  his  nephew. 
When  under  the  treaties  of  1836  the 
Potawatomi  migrated  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Shabonee  went  with  them, 
but  returned  shortly  to  the  two  sections 
of  land  at  his  village  "near  the  Pawpaw 
Grove,"  in  De  Kalb  co.,  which  the  Gov- 
ernment had  awarded  him  under  the 
treaties  of  July  29,  1829,  and  Oct  20, 


1832,  as  a  reward  for  his  services.  At 
the  solicitation  of  his  tribe  he  joined 
them  again,  but  pined  for  civilization,  and 
in  1855  again  returned  only  to  find  that 
speculators  had  bought  at  public  sale  his 
two  sections  of  land  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  abandoned  it.  The  citizens  of 
Ottawa,  111.,  then  bought  him  a  small  farm 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Illinois  r.,  2  m.  above 
Seneca,  Grundy  co.,  on  which  he  passed 
his  remaining  years.  He  received  an  an- 
nuity of  $200  from  the  Government  for  his 
services  in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  which, 
with  contributions  from  friends,  kept  him 
from  want.  A  monument,  consisting  of 
a  large  granite  bowlder,  was  erected  over 
his  grave  in    Evergreen  Cemetery,  at 
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Morris,  111.,  Oct.  23,  1903.  Shabonee's 
name  is  appended  to  the  treaties  of  Prairie 
du  Chien,  Wis.,  Aug.  19,  1826,  and  July 
29,  1829;  Camp  Tippecanoe,  Ind.,  Oct. 
20, 1832;  and  Chicago,  Sept.  26, 1833.  He 
was  married  three  times,  the  last  two 
waves  living  with  him  at  the  same  time. 
He  was  succeeded  as  chief  by  his  grand- 
son. Smoke.  See  Matson,  Memories  of 
Shaubena,  1880. 
Shab waging.    A  Chippewa  band  in  1851 , 

Erobably  in  lower  Michigan. — Smith  in 
tid.  Aff.  Rep.,  53,  1851. 
Shackaoonia.  A  tribe  of  the  Mannahoac 
confederacy,  formerly  living  on  the  s. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock,  in  Spotsyl- 
vania CO.,  Va.  Their  principal  villi^ 
bore  the  same  name. 

ShaokaooniM Stnicbey   (1612),   Va.,    104,    1849. 

BhadEakonies.  —Jefferson ,  Notes,  129. 1802.  Shaka- 
honea.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  1. 186, 1819. 

Shaokamazon  (of  doubtful  meaning).  A 
Delaware  village  on  the  site  of  Kensing- 
ton, now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.  At 
this  place  Penn  made  his  treaty  with  the 
Indians  in  1682. 

Bohaohameaink. — H€cke welder  Narr.,  Connelley 
ed..  654,  1907  (fflven  asi  Delaware  form;  German 
spellinR).  8haokamaxon.~Proud,  Penn.,  I,  143. 
1797.  Bhaokaxona.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
128.  1816.  Bkakamaxon— Proud,  op.  cit.  Bhak- 
hamexunk.— Deed  of  1676  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
XII, 550, 1877  (identical?).  Bhakkamuxunok.— Doc. 
of  1679,  ibid.,  620.  Bhorbanaxon.— Rupp,  West. 
Penn.,  27,  1846  (misprint). 

Shadjwane  (Shadjwan^).  The  Rabbit 
clan  of  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). — Speck,  Yuchi 
Inds.,  70,  1909. 

Shaganappi.  Thongs  of  rawhide  used 
for  rope  or  cord.  Shaganappi^  or  * '  North- 
west iron,"  was  an  important  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  the  N.  W., 
where  it  was  a  godsend  to  the  mixed- 
bloods  and  w^hite  settlers.  Out  of  it  was 
made  the  harness  of  the  famous  Red  river 
carta  and  of  the  doc  sleds  of  the  country  to 
the  northward.  It  was  one  of  the  most 
important  gifts  from  the  Indian  to  the 
w^hite  man.  A  variety  of  spellings  of  this 
word  exists,  as  shaganappi,  shaggineppi, 
and  shaggunappy.  It  is  derived  from 
pisagandbiy,  pimagandph  in  the  Cree  dia- 
lects of  Algonquian,  the  corresponding 
Chippewa  word  being  bishaf/andb^  signi- 
fying *a  thong  of  rawhide.'  Gerard 
gives  the  Wood  Cree  word  as  pUhagan&biiy 
from  tfishagan  *hide'  (lit.  *what  is 
flayed'),  dbii  *cord',  *  string',  *rope.' 
It  ha8  been  said  that  '^shaganappi  and 
Scotchmen  made  the  Northwest."  A 
corresponding  term  is  babicfie  (q.  v.), 
though  it  is  not  of  such  importance  as 
the  other.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Shagoyewatha.    See  Red  Jacket, 

Shagiowanoghroona  (Iroquois  name). 
A  tribe  or  band,  probably  Algonquian, 
living  in  Canada  m  1759.--Canajoharie 
conf.  (1759)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii, 
393,  1856. 


Shahaka  (She'-he-ke,  'Coyote').  A 
Mandan  chief,  more  commonly  known 
afi  Le  Gros  Blanc,  or  Big  White;  bom 
about  1765.  He  was  principal  chief  of 
Metutahanke,  the  ** Lower  Village"  of 
the  Mandan,  on  the  Missouri  below 
the  mouth  of  Knife  r.,  and  rendered 
friendly  service  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
while  "at  Ft  Mandan  in  the  winter 
of  1804-5,  in  recognition  of  which 
he  was  given  a  meaal.  Brackenridge 
described  him  as  a  fat  man,  of  mild  and 
gentledisposition,  not  much  distinguished 
as  a  warrior,  '*and  extremely  talkative,  a 
fault  much  despised  amongst  the  In- 
dians"; and,  again,  as  *'a  fine  looking 
Indian,  and  very  intelligent — his  com- 
plexion fair,  very  little  different  from 
that  of  a  white  man  much  exposed  to  the 


sun.'.  When  the  expedition  returnetl  to 
the  Missouri  from  the  Pacific,  I^ewis  and 
Clark  persuaded  Shahaka  to  accompany 
them  to  St  Louis  with  a  view  of  making 
a  visit  to  President  Jefferson,  and  Jeffer- 
son later  invited  Lewis  to  visit  Monticello 
with  Shahaka  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  latter  his  collection  ot  Indian  objects* 
from  the  N.  W.  Shahaka  remained  in 
the  E.  for  a  jear,  and  while  there,  evi- 
dently in  Philadelphia,  St  M6min  made 
a  portrait  of  him  with  the  aid  of  a  phvsi- 
onotrace,  the  original  of  which  (see  illus- 
tration) now  belongs  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Shahaka  left  St  Louis  for  his  home  in 
Mav  1807,  the  party  consisting  of  himself 
and  his  squaw-man  interpreter,  Ren^ 
Jessaume,  with  their  wives  and  one  child 
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each,  escorted  b}^  2  noncommissioned 
officers  and  11  privates  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ensign  Nathaniel  Pryor,  who, 
as  a  sergeant,  had  accompanied  the  expe- 
dition of  Lewis  and  Clark.  There 
ascended  the  Missonri  at  the  same  time  a 
deputation  of  24  Sioux,  including  6  chil- 
dren, who  were  provided  with  a  separate 
escort;  and  also  2  tradmg  parties,  one  of 
which,  consisting  of  32  men  under  Pierre 
Chouteau,  was  designed  to  traffic  with 
the  Mandan.  The  expedition  proceeded 
slowly  up  the  Missouri,  reaching  the 
lower  Ankara  village  on  Sept.  9,  where 
it  was  learned  that  the  Mandan  and  the 
Arikara  were  at  war.  The  demand  of 
the  chief  of  the  upper  Arikara  village 
that  Shahaka  go  ashore  with  him  being 
refused^  the  Indians  became  insolent  and 
aggressive,  and  afterward  opened  lire  on 
the  boats,  which  was  returned.  Pry  or 
then  ordered  a  retreat  downstream,  but 
the  Indians  followed  along  shore,  killing 
one  of  the  Sioux,  mortally  wounding  one 
of  Chouteau's  men,  and*  wounding  sev- 
eral others,  including  Jessauma  Pryor 
now  proposed  to  Shahaka  that  they  at- 
tempt to  cover  the  rest  of  the  distance — 
about  3  days'  journey — by  land,  but  this 
the  Mandan  refused  to  do  on  account 
of  the  incumbrance  of  the  women  and 
children  and  the  wounded  condition  of 
their  interpreter,  whereupon  the  party 
returned  to  St  Louis.  By  an  agreement 
entered  into  with  the  Missouri  Fur  Co.  in 
the  spring  of  1808  for  the  safe  conduct  of 
the  Indians  to  their  home,  another  expe- 
dition, consisting  of  about  150  men  hav- 
ing Shahaka  and  his  companions  in 
duuve,  started  from  St  Louis  about  the 
middle  of  May  1809.  and  although  the 
Sioux  at  first  showea  a  disposition  to  be 
troublesome  the  Arikara  were  found  to 
be  friendly  and  the  party  reached  its  des- 
tination Sept.  24,  laden  with  presents. 
Shahaka  fell  into  disrepute  among  his 
people  by  reason  of  what  were  regarded 
as  extravagant  tales  of  his  experiences 
among  the  whites.  He  was  killed  in  a 
fight  with  the  Sioux  on  an  occasion  when 
he  went  out  to  watch  his  people  drive 
them  oft.  Shahaka* s  wife  was  Yellow 
Com;  his  son  was  White  Painted  House, 
whose  son  was  Tobacco,  whose  son  (Sha- 
baka's  great  grandson)  is  Gun  that  Guards 
the  House,  who  is  still  living  and  who 
preserves,  with  Shahaka' s  medal  bearing 
date  1797,  the  story  of  his  great  grand- 
father's exploits.  Consult  Grig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  passim,  1904-5;  Chit- 
tenden, Am.  Fur  Trade,  1902;  Coues  in 
Annals  of  Iowa,  3d  s.,  i,  613,  1895; 
Bracken ridffe.  Views  of  La.,  1814;  Brad- 
bury, Travels,  2d  ed.,  1819;  N.  Dak.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  II,  470-473, 1908.     (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Shahala  {Saxala.  'above').     A  name 
given  by  Lewis  ana  Clark  to  the  Chinook- 


an  tribes  living  on  Columbia  r.  from 
Sauvies  id.  to  the  Cascades  in  Gregon. 
They  estimated  the  number  at  2,800,  in 
62  houses,  and  mention  the  following 
tribes:  Neerchokioon,  Clahclellah,  Wah- 
clellah,  and  Yehuh.  Katla^kya  was 
the  native  name  for  the  Indians  of  this 
region.    See  Watlala.  (l.  f.  ) 

Oatii-le-Taoh-t;7Mlu.~Roes,  Adventures,  111.  1849. 
KatUfakya.— Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  in 
Jour.  Qeog.  8oo.  Lond..  xi.  255, 1841.  Bahhalah.— 
Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  252,  1905.  Sax- 
ala.—Boas.  Infn.  1906.  8haliala.--Orif.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  67.  1905.  Bhahalaht.— Am. 
Pioneer,  n,  191. 1848.  Bhahana.— Kelley,  Oregon. 
68,  1830.  Bhah-ha-la.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  IV,  236,  1905  (also  ShAhha-la.  p.  223). 
Bha-U-la.-Qibb8  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417,  1855 
(error). 

Shakanik  (Sha'xantj:,  'little  rock' ).  A 
village  of  the  Nicola  band  of  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  near  Nicola  r.,  16  m.  above  Rpences 
Bridj5e,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  81  in  1901,  the 
last  time  the  name  app^rs. 
Oa'xania.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hif^t.,  li, 
174,  1900.  CookunQ.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ettinol. 
Surv.  Can.,4,  1899.  Bhshahsnih.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
308,1887.  8hahshanih.~Ibid.,269, 1889.  Bh-ha-ha- 
nih.— Ibid.,  196, 1885.  Bhhahanik.— Ibid.,  pt.  Ii,  166, 
1901. 

Shahaptian  Family  (from  Sdptiniy  pi. 
Sahdpiinif  the  Salish  name  for  the  Nez 
Perces).  An  important  linguistic  family 
occupying  what  is  now  s.  w.  Idaho,  s.  e. 
SVasnington,  and  n.  e.  Oregon.  The 
earlier  territory  of  the  Shahaptian  tribes 
extended  from  the  Rocky  mts.  to  the  Cas- 
cade range,  and  from  the  Yakima  r.  basin 
totheBluemts.ofOrejjon.  This  territory 
was  overstepped  at  various  tiines,  particu- 
larly by  the  Klikitat  in  the  w.,  who 
crossed  the  Cascades  and  occupied  the 
h^idwaters  of  Cowlitz,  Lewis,  and  White 
Salmon  rs.,  and  even  pushed  temporarily 
as  fars.  as  Willamette  valley  after  the  de- 
population of  that  region  by  fever  in  1829 
(see  Chinookan).  Along  Columbia  r.  Sha- 
haptian villages  extended  nearly  to  The 
Dalles,  where  they  were  checke<l  by  the 
Chinook,  who  had  pu8he<l  to  that  point 
from  the  coast.  To  the  e.  ocoaaioual  h unt- 
ing  parties  crossed  the  Rockies,  but  no 
permanent  settlements  were  formed. 
(Consult  the  linguistic  map  in  Part  1. ) 

The  Shahaptian  family  is  well  defined 
linguistically,  except  possibly  in  its  south- 
em  habitat  where  it  may  prove  to  Ik?  con- 
nected with  the  Waiilatpuan  and  Shastan 
families,  and  possibl)^  the  Lutuamian.  In 
customs  and  nabits  its  tribes  were  fairly 
homogeneous.  Family  organization  was 
loose  and  showed  no  traces  of  a  clan  sys- 
tem. Village  communities  of  varying  size 
were  the  rule,  but  were  preventetl  from 
normal  development  by  the  seasonal 
changes  of  residence  necessitated  by  the 
character  of  the  food  supply.  Chiefs 
were  local  in  authority  except  in  times 
of  emergency.  Salmon  was  the  staple 
article  of  food,  but  at  the  time  of  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  expedition  in  1804-05 
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honting  various  kinds  of  same  was  com- 
mon, and  this  had  probably  been  much 
advanced  by  the  introduction  of  horses. 
Roots  and  berries  also  were  much  used 
as  food,  but  no  agriculture  was  evident. 
The  Shahaptian  tribes  have  always  had  a 
high  rei>utation  for  bravery  and,  except 
for  certain  sporadic  outbreaks,  have  been 
friendly  with  the  whites. 

The  following  principal  divisions  of  the 
stock  are  usually  considered  as  separate 
tribes:  Klikitat,  Nez  Percys,  Paloos,  Ten- 
ino,  Tyigh,  Umatilla,  Walla  walla,  and 
Yakima.  A  large  number  of  smaller 
divisions  are  often  spoken  of  as  inde- 
pendent tribes,  but  wnich  are  really  sub- 
ordinate bands  of  one  or  another  of  the 
tribes  named.  Of  these  smaller  bands 
those  most  frequently  met  with  in  litera- 
ture are:  Akaitchis,  Atanumlema,  Chim- 
napum,  DesChutes,  Klinquit,  Kowasayee, 
John  Day,  Liaywas,  Ocnechote,  Pisko, 
Pishquitpah,  Snyik,  Skinpah,  Sokulk, 
Tilkuni,  Tushepaw,  Wahowpun,  and 
Wiam.  (h.  w.  h.    l.  f.) 

Saitoka.— See  under  this  caption.  Seiatorat.— 
Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy..  xii,  42, 1821.  Scieto- 
fat.— Coues,  Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  818,  1897. 
BhataAla.— Ibid.,  827.  Shyatofoet.— Cox,  Advent.. 
239, 1882.  8hy-to-gas.— Ro88.  Fur  Hunters,  i.  264. 
1866.  Thy-eye-to-fa.— Bracken  ridge,  Views  of 
La..  302. 1815. 

Family  Synonymy:  XShahaptan. — Scouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi.  225,  1841  (three  tribes: 
Shahaptan,  or  Nez-perccs,  Kliketat,  Okanagan; 
the  latter  being  Salishan).  < Shahaptan.— Prich- 
ard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  428, 1847  (two  classes: 
Nez-perc^s  proper  of  mountains,  and  Polanches 
of  plains;  includes  also  Kliketat  and  Okana- 
gan).  >Sahaptin.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  £x- 
ped.,  VI,  198.  212,  M2,  1846  (Shahaptin  or  Kez- 
perc^,  Wallawallas,  Pelooses,  Yakemas,  Kli- 
katats);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II,  pt.  1.  c.  14, 1848  (follows  Hale);  Gallatin,  ibid., 
77  (Nez-perc^  only);  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik. 
Atlas,  map   17,  1852;    Gallatin   in    Schoolcraft, 


77  (Nez-perc^  only);  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik. 
Atlas,  map  17,  1852;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes.  Ill,  402,  1863  (Nes-percds  and  Wal- 
lawallas):  Dall,   after  Gibbs,   in   Cont.   N.   A. 


Ethnol.,  I,  241.  1877  (Includes  Taitinapam  and 
Kliketat) .  >8aptin.— Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V,  428, 1847  (or  Shahaptan).  <8ahaptiii.  - 
Latham.  Nat.  Hist.  Man,  823, 1850  (includes  Wal- 
lawallas, Kliketat,  Proper  Sahaptin  or  Nez-perc^, 
Pelds,  Yakemas.  Cayds?);  Latham  in  Trans. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  73. 1856  (includes  Waiilatpu); 
Buschmann,  Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  614,  615, 
1869;  Latham,  Opuscula.  340,  1860  (as  in  1S56); 
Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol..  440, 1862  (vocabularies 
of  Sahaptin,  Walla  walla.  Kliketat) ;  Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app..460. 474, 
1878  (Includes  Palouse.  Walla  Wallas,  Yakimas, 
Tairtlas,  Kliketats  or  Pshawanwappams,  Cayuse. 
Mollale;  the  two  last  are  Waillatpuan).  =8ahap- 
tin.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  168, 1877  (de- 
fines habitat  and  enumerates  tribes  of);  Gatschet 
In  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel..  443.  1877;  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  in,  565,  620,  18S2.  >8hahaptani.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  78,  1884 

iWhulwhaipum  tribe).  >Nex-Perce«.— Prichard, 
'hys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v.  428, 1847  (see  Shahaptan, 
above);  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  Cent. and 
So.  Am.,  app.,  474. 1878  (see  hl8  Sahaptin).  xBe- 
IWi.— Dal  1,  after  Gibbs,  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  241,  1877  (includes  Vakama,  which  belongs 
here).    =8ha]iaptiaii.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 


126,  1891. 

Shahwnndais  (*God  of  the  South,'  who 
makes  the  summer. — J.  Jones).  A  con- 
verted Chippewa,  generally  known  as 
John  Sunday,  who  took  an  active  part 


in  the  Methodist  missionary  work  among 
his  people  during  the  early  and  middle 
partis  of  the  19th  century.  Peter  Jones 
(Hist  Ojeh.  Inds.,  200,  1861)  says  he 
belonged  to  the  Mink  "tribe**  (probably 
the  Marten  gens  of  Warren ) .  H  is  home, 
and  probably  the  place  of  his  birth,  about 
1796,  was  Alnwick  district,  Northumber- 
land CO.,  Ont.  In  1823  John  and  Peter 
Jones,  the  latter  the  author  of  the  Histo- 
ry of  the  Ojebway  Indians,  were  con- 
verted at  the  Methodist  mission  on  Credit 
r..  near  Rice  lake,  Northumberland  co. 
Tne  brothers  commenced  teaching  their 
people,  and  with  other  missionaries 
m  1826-27  held  a  camp-meeting  near 
Cbburg,  at  which  Sunday  was  converted. 
He  b^fan  at  once  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  was  ordained  as  a  minister,  and 
entered  actively  into  missionary  work 
among  the  Chippewa.  With  Georee 
Copway  and  other  native  preachers  he 
went  on  several  missionary  tours  to  the 
Chippewa  about  L.  Supenor.  They  es- 
tablished a  permanent  mission  in  1833  at 
L'Anse  on  Keweenaw  bay,  Mich.,  and 
another  in  1835  at  Ottawa  Lake,  in  the 
same  state.  Sunday  appears  to  have  de- 
voted some  time  to  special  work  among 
the  Saulteurs  at  Sault  Ste  Marie,  where 
his  preaching  was  so  highly  regarded 
that  women  oearing  children  in  their 
arms  forded  streams  to  reach  the  meeting 
place  (Jones,  op.  cit,  227).  It  was  about 
this  period  that  the  Rev.  Wm.  Case,  who 
had  been  influential  in  bringing  Sunday 
into  the  church,  took  him  on  a  tour 
of  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  for  the  Canadian  missions.  At 
the  general  council  of  the  Christian  Chip- 
pewa and  Ottawa,  held  at  Saugeen,  Ont., 
in  1845,  Sunday  was  present,  and  his 
eloquence  on  this  occasion  has  received 
special  mention.  Copway  (Life,  Hist. 
and  Tray.,  197,  1847)  says  he  was  "un- 
commonly eloquent**;  Jones  (op.  cit, 
201)  says  he  was  "particularly  happy  in 
his  address  at  this  meeting,  and  towards 
the  clo8e,   thrilled    and  astonished   all 

E resent  by  the  ingenuity  and  power  of 
is  appeals.**  After  this  he  is  not  men- 
tioned, though  he  was  probably  living  as 
late  as  1855.  Copway  speaks  of  him  as 
a  chief,  and  he  signs  as  chief  the  report 
made  by  him  and  one  Simpson  as  commis- 
sioners of  Alnwick  in  1842.  (c.  t.) 

Shakaik  ( Shd^kiTik,  *many  rattlesnakes' ) . 
A  Pima  village  on  the  n.  side  of  the  Gila. 
N.  w.  of  Casa  Blanca,  s.  Ariz. — Russell 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23.  1908. 

Shakallamy.    See  Shikellamy. 

Shakan  ( CAxd^n ) .  A  summer  village  of 
the  Kenya  on  the  n.w.  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  id.,  Alaska,  whither  they  used  to 
go  for  fish  eggs. 

Oazah.  —  SwaDton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Tti'oboia.— KreuBe.TlinkIt  Ind..  120, 1886. 

Shakohnkla    {Shak-chukf-la,     '  crayfish 
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people').  A  Choctaw  clan  of  the  Wa- 
takmulata  phratry. — ^Morgan,  Anc  Soc., 
ia2,  1878. 

Ihakehand.  Principal  chief  of  the 
Yankton  Sionx  in  1804.  He  was  the 
leader  in  the  council  with  Lewis  and 
Clark,  neld  oppoeite  the  present  city  of 
Yankton,  S.  I)ak.,  when  the  explorers 
were  going  np  the  Miasoari  r.  He  had 
previonaly  yisited  Mackinaw  and  St 
Loais.  (d.  r.) 

Shaket'  Yillage.  A  snmmer  camp  of  the 
bead  Stikine  chief  Ceks,  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 


,  ( *  beaver' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Oi(tf'.— 8peck,  Yuchi  Inds.,   70,  1909  (e-M). 
Vk£k^  tahi.— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  71. 
1S86  (=' beaver  claD ') . 

Bhakkeen.  A  (former?)  Salish  village 
or  band  under  Eraser  superintendency, 
Brit  Col, —Brit  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff., 
Victoria,  1872. 

Shakopae  {Shakpe,  'six').  The  name 
of  a  succession  of  chiefs  of  the  Mdewa- 
kanton  Sioux,  residing  on  Minnesota  r. 
not  far  from  the  present  town  of  Shako- 
pee,  Scott  CO.,  Minn.  Three  men  of 
the  name  are  mentioned  in  succession. 
The  first  met  Maj.  8.  H.  Long  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  in  1817,  when 
he  came  up  to  distribute  the  presents 
which  Lieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  had  contracted 
to  send  them  12  years  earlier,  and  Long 
found  him  very  offensive.  This  Shako- 
pee  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  who  was 
known  as  Eaglehead  Shakopee,  and  he 
by  his  son  Little  Six  (Shakopeela),  who 
was  a  leader  in  the  Minnesota  massacre 
of  1862.     See  Taoapa.  (d.  k.  ) 

Bhakori.  A  small  tribe-associated  with 
the  £no  and  Adshusheer  in  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  17th  centurv.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, from  their  physical  characteristics, 
whetherthev  were  of  Siouan  stock,  though 
they  were  allied  with  Siouan  tribes.  As 
the  Shakori  were  constantly  associated 
with  the  Eno  they  were  probably  linguis- 
tically related  to  them.  They  are. first 
mentioned  by  Yardley  (1654),  who  says 
a  Tuscarora  Indian  described  to  him 
among  other  tribes  of  the  interior  **a 
great  nation  called  Cacores,"  of  dwarfish 
stature,  not  exceeding  that  of  boys  of  14 
^ears,  yet  exceedingly  brave  and  fierce 
m  fight  and  active  in  retreat,  so  that 
even  the  powerful  Tuscarora  were  un- 
able to  conouer  them.  They  were  then 
near  neightwrs  of  the  Eno.  Lederer 
(1672)  found  the  villages  of  the  two 
tnbea  about  14  m.  apart,  that  of  the 
Shakori  being  farthest  w.  In  1701  Law- 
son  found  the  two  tribes  confederated, 
tod  the  Adshusheer  with  them.  Their 
vill^e,  which  he  calls  Adshusheer,  was 
on  Eno  r.  about  14  m.  e.  of  the  Oc- 
ctneechi  village,  probably  a  short  dis- 
tance N.  E.  of  the  present  Dnrhain,  N.  C. 


They  resembled  the  Eno  in  their  customa 
According  to  Col.  Barnwell,  commander 
in  the  Tuscarora  war  of  1711,  they  are 
identical  with  the  Sissipahaw.  Consult 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
Bull.  B.  A.  E.,  1894. 

OaooTM.— Yardley  (1664)  in  Hawks.  N.  Car.,  ii,  10, 
1858.  Beboeoorieft.— Law8on(1701),HiBt.Car.,884, 
1860.  Bhabor.— Hawks,  N.  Car.,  ii.  map,  1858 
(misprint).  ShaMo.— Byrd  (1783).  Hist.  Dividing 
Line,  11. 2, 1866.  Bhaeioaa.— Barnwell  (1711 )  in  8.  C. 
Hist,  and  Geneal.  Maf .,  ix,  81. 1908.  Bhaokory.— 
Byrd,  op.  cit..  15.  Bhakor.—Lederer.  Disooy.,  map, 
1972.  Oioooorics.— Lawaon  (1701),  Hist.  Car.,  96, 
1860. 

Bhakshaken  ('great  heron').  A  sub- 
phratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee. — 
Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  42, 1896. 

Bhaktabfh.    A  body  of  Salish  who  lived 
on  Port  Washington   bay,   Kitsap  co., 
Wash. ;  now  on  Port  Madison  res. 
Bhak-Ubah.  —  Boulet,     letter.     Mar.     22,    1886. 
B*hak-ta)Mh.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198. 1877. 

tfhaktoligmiat  (ShakU/ligmut).    A  sub- 
division   of   the    Malemiut    Eskimo  of 
Alaska,  whose  village  is  Shaktolik. 
Ohakhtofinttt  —Zagoekln.  Desc-r.  Kuss.  Poas.  Am., 
pt.  1.  72,  1847.    BEakto'Utmnt.— Dall  in  Cont  N. 

A.  Ethnol.,  1. 16,  1877.  Tohakh-toUciiiiouth.~Za- 
goskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxi.  map,  1850. 

BhaktoUk.  A  Malemiut  villa^  on  the 
E.  coast  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska,  inhabited 
by  descendants  of  the  native  tribe  and 
invaders  from  Kotzebue  sd. 
Bkaklolik.— Post-route  map,  1903.  Bkaktolik.— 
Dall  In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 16.  1877.  BhakU- 
Ut— 11th  Census.  Alaska,  165, 1893. 

Bhakwabaiyaki  (^blue  or  green  running 
water  pueblo*).  A  ruined  pueblo,  for- 
merly occupied  by  the  ancestors  of  the 
Hopi,  situated  opposite  Hardy  station  on 
the  Santa  F6  Pacific  R.  R.,  near  the 
mouth  of  Chevlon  cr.,  Ariz. 
Blue  Boimlnf  Water  pueblo.— Fewkes  in  22d  Rep. 

B.  A.  £..  81, 1904.  OakwabaiyakL— Ibid.. 23  (Hopi 
name ) .    Ohevloa  mia.  —I  bid. ,  23. 

/  hakwalen^a.  The  Blue  or  Green 
Flute  clan  of  the  Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of 
tbe  Hopi. 


Oakwalenya  winwd.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
-  33,  1901  (loifivra  =  •  clan' ) .    Oa-kwa'-len-ya  wui- 
ru.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  401, 1894. 


Bhalawa.  A  Chumashan  vilta^  located 
by  Taylor  near  Santa  In^  mission,  Cal. ; 
eiven  by  Ventura  Indians  as  formerly 
between  Santa  Barbara  and  Carpenteria, 
in  the  locality  now  called  La  Matanza. 
<UEl-a-wa.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1M84.  Bhalawa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4. 1860.    Shhalwaj.— Henshaw,  op.  cit. 

Bhalikawewich  (Cal'l'kU'V)e''witc).  A 
former  Chumashan  village  at  a  place 
called  Las  Lajas,  on  the  coast  in  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884. 
BhalioQweweob.—Henshaw,  op.  cit. 

Shalkahaan  ( Cdlkdhddyi ) .  A  former  Chu- 
mashan village  in  the  interior  of  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality  called  La  Cafiada 
del  Salto. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
8holchohoon.~Hensbaw,  op.  cit. 

Shallattoo  (Yakima:  Wshd'n&tu,  'huc- 
kleberry*, the  name  of  a  site  on  Yakima  r. 
above  Ellensburg).    A  tribe,  numbering 
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100  persons,  first  visited  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805  and  described  as  living  on 
Cataract  r.,  in  the  present  Washington. 
Mooney  regards  them  as  a  division  of  the 
Pisquows. 

Lower  TAki]na.—Glbbs  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417, 
1855.  Bhallatet.— Lewis  and  Clark  Expeo.,  Couea 
ed..  958,  1893.  BhaUatoloa.— Robertson,  Oregon. 
129, 1846.  Bhal-Ut-taa.— Lewis  and  Clark  £x^., 
I,  map,  1817.  ShaUattoot.— Ibid.,  ii,  595.  1817. 
81ial-Ut-toa.~Ibid.,  I.  map,  1814.  Shal-Ut-toa.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  misquoted  by  Gibba,  op.  cit. 
Wshii'iiltu.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  786, 
1896. 

Shallon.  A  name  for  the  fruit  of  QauU 
theria  shallon,  mentioned  first  in  Allen's 
History  of  Lewis  and  Clark's  Expedi- 
tion, 1814.  The  name,  also  spelled  shal- 
tun,  is  a  corruption  of  Chinook  kVkwu- 
ahdMa.  (w.  r.  q.) 

Shallyany'i  Village.  A  summer  camp 
of  a  Stikine  chief  named  Catya^nt,  on 
Stikine  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  24  in  1880.— 
Petroff,  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1882. 

Shamans  and  PriestB.  Mediators  be- 
tween the  world  of  spirits  and  the  world 
of  men  may  be  divided  into  two  classes: 
The  shamans,  whose  authority  was  en- 
tirely dependent  on  their  individual  abil- 
ity, and  the  priests,  who  acted  in  some 
measure  for  the  tribe  or  nation,  or  at  least 
for  some  society. 

Shaman  is  explained  variously  as  a  Per- 
sian word  meanmg  *  pagan*,  or,  with  more 
likelihood,  as  the  Tungus  equivalent  for 
*  medicine-man',  and  was  originally  ap- 
plied to  the  medicine-men  or  exorcists 
m  Siberian  tribes,  from  which  it  was  ex- 
tended to  similar  individuals  among  the 
Indian  tribes  of  America. 

Among  the  Haidaand  Tlin^it,  shamans 
pjerformed  practically  all  religious  func- 
tions, including,  as  usual,  that  of  physi- 
cian, and  occasionally  a  shaman  united 
the  civil  with  the  religious  power  by 
being  a  town  or  house  chief  also.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  he  obtained  his  position 
from  an  uncle,  inheriting  his  spiritual 
helpers  just  as  he  might  his  material 
wealth;  but  there  were  also  shamans 
who  became  such  owing  to  natural  fitness. 
In  either  case  the  first  intimation  of  his 
new  power  was  given  by  the  man  falling 
senseless  and  remaining  in  that  condition 
for  a  certain  period.  Elsewhere  in  North 
America,  however,  the  sweat  bath  was 
an  im})ortant  assistant  in  bringing  about 
the  proper  psychic  state,  and  certain  in- 
diviauals  became  shamans  after  escaping 
from  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  jaws  of 
a  wild  beast.  When  treating  a  patient  or 
otherwise  performing,  a  N.  VV.  coast  sha- 
man was  supposed  to  be  possessed  by  a 
supernatural  being  whose  name  he  bore 
and  whose  dress  he  imitated,  and  among 
the  Tlingit  this  spirit  was  often  supported 
by  several  minor  spirits  which  were  rep- 
resented upon  the  shaman's  mask  and 
strengthened  his  eyesight,  sense  of  smell. 


etc.  He  let  his  hair  grow  long,  never  ^ 
cutting  or  dressing  it.  When  performing 
he  ran  around  the  fire  very  rapidly  in  the 
direction  of  the  sun,  while  his  assistant 
beat  upon  a  wooden  drum  and  his  friends 
sang  the  spirit  songs  and  beat  upon  nar- 
row pieces  of  board.  Then  the  spirit 
showed  him  what  he  was  trying  to  dis- 
cover, the  location  of  a  whale  or  other 
food  animal,  the  approach  of  an  enemy, 
or  the  cause  of  the  sickness  of  a  patient. 
In  the  latter  case  he  removed  the  object 
that  was  causing  pain  by  blowing  upon 
the  affected  part,  sucking  at  it,  or  rub- 
bing a  charm  upon  it  If  the  soul  had 
wandered,  he  captured  and  restored  it, 
and  in  case  the  patient  had  been  be- 
witched he  revealed  the  name  of  the  of- 
fender and  directed  how  he  was  to  be 
handled.  Payment  for  his  services  must 
always  be  made  in  advance,  but  in  case 
of  failure  it  was  usually  returned,  while 
among  some  tribes  failure  was  punished 
with  death.  Shamans  also  performed 
sleight-of-hand  feats  to  show  their  power, 
and  two  shamans  among  hostile  people 
would  fight  each  other  through  the  air 
by  means  of  their  spirits,  while  no  war 
party  started  off  without  one. 

The  ideas  behind  shaman istic  practices 
in  other  American  tribes  were  very  much 
the  same  as  these,  but  the  forms  which 
they  took  varied  considerably.  Thus 
instead  of  being  actually  possessed,  Iro- 
quois shamans  and  probably  others  con- 
trolled their  spirits  objectively  as  if  they 
were  handling  so  many  instruments, 
while  Chitimacha  shamans  consulted 
their  helpers  in  trances. 

Among  the  Nootka  there  were  two 
classes  of  shamans,  the  Uddk-u,  or 
*  workers',  who  cured  a  person  when 
sickness  was  thrown  upon  him  by  an  en- 
emy or  when  it  entered  in  the  shape  of 
an  insect,  and  the  K'ok'oaftsmaah,  or  'soul 
workers',  especially  employed  to  restore 
a  wandering  soul  to  its  body. 

The  Son^sh  of  the  southern  end  of 
Vancouver  id.  also  had  two  sorts  of  sha- 
mans. Of  these  the  higher,  called  the 
sqund^am^  acquired  his  power  in  the  usual 
way  by  intercourse  with  supernatural 
beings,  while  the  sVotia^  who  was  usually 
a  woman,  received  her  knowledge  from 
another  sVoua.  The  former  answered 
more  nearly  to  the  common  type  of  sha- 
man, while  the  function  of  the  latter  was 
to  appease  hostile  powers,  to  whom  she 
spoke  a  sacred  language.  She  was  also 
applied  to  by  women  who  desired  to  bear 
children,  and  for  all  kinds  of  charms. 

Among  the  interior  Salish  the  initia- 
tion of  shamans  and  warriors  seems  to 
have  taken  place  in  one  and  the  same 
manner,  i.  e.  through  animals  which  be- 
came the  novices'  guardian  spirits.  Ku- 
tenai  shamans  had  special  lodges  in  the 
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camp  lai^r  than  the  rest,  In  which  they 
pnjed  and  invoked  the  spirits. 

The  Hapa  of  California  recognized  two 
eortsof  shamans:  the  dancing  shamans, 
who  determined  the  cause  of  disease 
and  the  steps  necessary  for  recovery,  and 
other  shamans,  who  after  locating  the 
troable  removed  it  by  sucking.  Mohave 
shamans  usually  receive  their  powers 
directly  from  Mastamho,  the  chief  deity, 
and  acquire  them  by  dreaming  rather 
than  the  more  usual  methods  of  fasting, 
isolation,  petition,  etc.  Dixon  records 
this  latter  feature  also  among  the  Shasta. 
The  Maidu  seem  to  have  presented  con- 
siderable variations  withm  one  small 
area.  In  some  sections  heredity  played 
little  part  in  determining  who  should  be- 
come a  shaman,  but  in  the  m.  e.  part  of 
the  2daidu  country  all  of  a  shaman^s  chil- 
dr«i  were  obliged  to  take  up  his  pro- 
fession or  the  spirits  would  kill  them. 
There  were  two  sorts  of  shamans — the 
shaman  proper,  whose  functions  were 
mainly  curative,  and  the  *' dreamer." 
who  communicated  with  spirits  and  the 
ghosts  of  the  dead.  All  shamans  were 
also  dreamer?,  but  not  the  reverse.  Dur- 
ing the  winter  months  the  dreamers  held 
meetings  in  darkened  houses,  where  they 
spoke  with  the  spirits  much  like  modem 
^Arit  mediums.  At  other  times  the  sha- 
mans of  the  foothill  r^ion  met  to  see 
which  was  most  powerful,  and  danced 
ontil  all  but  one  had  dropped  out  One 
who  had  not  had  a  shaman  for  a  parent 
bad  to  go  into  the  mountains  to  a  place 
where  some  spirit  was  supposed  to  reside, 
fast,  and  go  through  certain  ceremonies, 
and  when  a  shaman  desired  to  obtain 
more  powerful  helpers  than  those  he 
poaeased  he  did  the  same.  Shamans  in 
this  region  always  carried  coooon  rattles. 

Hoffman  enumerates  three. classes  of 
shamans  among  the  Chippewa,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  herbalist  or  doctor,  properly 
ao  considered.  These  were  the  u-dMno^ 
who  practised  medical  m^c,  the  i^g^- 
mkJnfd,  who  were  seers  and  prophets 
deriving  their  power  from  the  thunder 
god,  and  the  mxdy^  who  were  concerned 
with  the  sacred  society  of  the  Midywiwin, 
and  should  rather  be  regarded  as  pnests. 

These  latter  were  evidently  represented 
among  the  Delawares  by  the  medeu,  who 
concerned  themselves  especially  with 
healing,  while  there  was  a  separate  class 
of  diviners  called  powwow^  or  'dreamers.' 

Unlike  most  shamans,  the  angakunim 
of  the  Central  Eskimo  communicated 
with  their  spirits  while  seated.  It  was 
their  chief  duty  to  find  out  the  breaking 
of  what  taboos  had  caused  sickness  or 
storms. 

As  distinguished  from  the  calling  of  a 
shaman,  tmit  of  a  priest  was,  as  has 
been  said,  national  or  tribal  rather  than 


individual,  and  if  there  were  consider- 
able ritual  his  function  might  be  more 
that  of  leader  in  the  ceremonies  and 
keeper  of  the  sacred  myths  than  direct 
me^iiator  between  spirits  and  men. 
Sometimes,  as  on  the  N.  W.  coast  and 
among  the  Eskimo,  the  functiohs  of 
priest  and  shaman  might  be  combined, 
and  the  two  terms  have  been  used  so  in- 
terchangeably by  writers,  especially  when 
applied  to  the  Eastern  tribes,  that  it  is 
often  difficult  to  tell  which  is  the  proper 
one. 

Even  where  shamanism  flourished  most 
there  was  a  tendency  for  certain  priestly 
functions  to  center  around  the  town  or 
tribal  chief.  This  appears  among  the 
Haida,  Tlin^t,  Tsimshian,  and  Kwakiutl 
in  the  prominent  part  the  chiefs  played 
in  secret  society  performances,  and  a  chief 
of  the  Eraser  r.  coast  Salish  was  even 
more  of  a  high  priest  than  a  civil  chief, 
leading  his  people  in  all  religious  functions. 

Most  of  the  tribes  of  the  eastern  plains 
contained  two  classes  of  men  that  may  be 
placed  in  this  category.  One  of  these 
classes  consisted  of  societies  which  con- 
cerned themselves  with  healing  and  ap- 
plied definite  remedies,  though  at  the 
same  time  invoking  superior  powers,  and 
to  be  admitted  to  wnich  a  man  was 
obliged  to  ^iss  through  a  period  of  in- 
struction. The  other  was  made  up  of  the 
one  or  the  few  men  who  acted  as  superior 
officers  in  tlie  conduct  of  national  ntuals, 
and  who  transmitted  their  knowledge 
concerning  it  to  an  equally  limited  num- 
ber of  successors.  Similar  to  these,  per- 
haps, were  the  priests  of  the  Mide^wiwin 
ceremony  among  the  Chippewa,  Menom- 
inee, and  other  Algonquian  tribes. 

According  to  Bartram,  "besides  sev- 
eral juniors  or  graduates'*  there  was  a 
high  priest  in  every  Creek  town.  These 
were  persons  of  consequence  and  exer- 
cised great  influence  in  the  state,  pftirtic- 
ularly  in  military  affairs.  They  would 
**  foretell  rain  or  arought  and  pretend  to 
bring  rain  at  pleasure,  cure  diseases,  and 
exorcise  witchcraft,  invoke  or  expel  evil 
spirits,  and  even  assume  the  power  of  di- 
recting thunder  and  lightning."  The 
Natchez  state  was  a  theocracy  in  which 
the  head  chief,  or  "Great  Sun,'*  being  di- 
rectly descended  from  the  national  law- 
giver who  had  come  out  of  the  sun,  was 
ex-officio  high  priest  of  the  nation,  al- 
though the  guardian  of  the  temple  seems 
to  have  relieved  him  partially  of  his 
priestly  duties.  The  rest  of  the  Suns 
shared  in  their  functions  to  a  minor  de- 
gree, they  forming  a  sacred  caste. 

Doubtless  the  most  highly  developed 
priesthood  n.  of  Mexico,  however,  is 
among  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  where  it  controls  the  civil  and 
military  branches  of  the  tribe,  transform- 
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ing  it  into  a  theocratic  oligarchy.  The 
rain  priesthood  is  a  body  almost  entirely 
composed  of  men  whose  duty  it  is  by 
secret  prayers  and  fasts  to  bring  plentiful 
supplies  of  rain.  The  priesthood  of  the 
bow  is  really  a  war  society  whose  cere- 
monies are  held  to  give  thanks  for  abun- 
dant crops,  or,  after  a  scalp  had  been 
taken,  to  bring  about  rain  through  the 
pleasure  that  the  taking  of  this  scalp 
gives  to  the  anthropic  gcSs,  the  control- 
lers of  the  rain.  The  two  head  priests 
of  the  bow  and  the  rain  priests  of  the  six 
cardinal  points  form  the  fountain  head 
of  all  authority  and  the  court  of  last  ap- 
peal in  Zufti.  Each  of  these,  except  the 
priest  of  the  zenith,  has  several  assistants, 
and  the  priestess  of  fecundity,  the  female 
assistant  of  the  priest  of  the  north,  who 
stands  highest  in  rank,  possesses  very 
great  authority.  Below  these  are  the 
society  of  Kotikilli  and  the  esoteric  so- 
cieties. All  male  Zufii  and  very  rarely 
some  females  are  admitted  into  the  for- 
mer, which  deals  directly  with  the  an- 
thropic gods  and  whose  ceremonials  are 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  rain.  The 
esoteric  societies,  however,  have  to  do 
mainly  with  the  zoic  or  beast  gods  and 
are  primarily  healing  societies.  A  pa- 
tient may  be  treated  bv  them  at  the  time 
of  the  ceremonies  or  he  may  send  for  a 
single  member.  These  societieH  also  hold 
very  important  ceremonies  to  bring  rain, 
but  they  effect  this  mediately  through 
the  influence  which  the  beast  gods  are 
supposed  to  exert  upon  the  anthropic 
gods.  The  active  members  of  these  so- 
cieties, including  the  Kotikilli  also,  in 
contradintinction  to  the  rain  and  war 
priests,  are  calle<i  by  a  special  name  **the- 
urgists,*'  but  their  functions  approach 
nearer  to  those  of  priests  than  of  sha- 
mans (Stevenson). 

Consult  Bartram,  Travels,  1791;  Boas, 
Bourke,  Gushing,  Dorsey,  Hoffman, 
Mooney,  Russell,  and  Mrs  Stevenson  in 
Reps.  B.  A.  E. ;  Boas  in  Reps.  Brit  Asso. 
Adv.  Sci.;  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897;  Brinton,  The  Lenap6  and  their 
Legends,  1885;  Chamberlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xiv,  no.  63,  1901;  Curtis,  N. 
Am.  Ind.,  1907-09;  Cushing  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Mo. ,  June  1882;  Dixon  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, XVII,  no.  64,  1904;  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ii,  1884-88;  Goddard,  Life 
and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  19^3;  Krause, 
TlinkitInd.,18a5;KroeberinAm.Anthr., 
IV,  2, 1902;  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  no.  IV,  1900;  Teit  and  Swanton  in 
Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  u  and  v, 
1905.  (j.  R.S.) 

Shamapa.  A  tribe,  band,  or  village  of 
the  ancient  Powhatan  confederacy,  on 
Pamunkey  or  York  r.,  Va.,  numbering 
about  500  early  in  the  17th  century. — 
Strachey  (1612),  Va.,  62,  1849. 


Shamokin  (probably  from  Lenape 
ShUmdkenky  '  where  horns,  or  antlers,  are 
plenty.' — Gerard).  The  largest  and  most 
important  Indian  settlement  in  Pennsyl- 
vania after  the  dispersion  of  the  Delar 
wares  and  during  the  first  half  of  the 
18th  century.  The  old  Indian  village 
was  situated  a  short  distance  from  the 
forks  of  the  Susquehanna,  on  the  n.  b. 
branch.  Later  the  settlement  was  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  including  the  island,  at 
the  site  of  Sunbury,  Northumberland  co. 
Before  the  historic  period  the  location 
had  evidently  been  a  stopping  place  for 
the  Iroquois  on  returning  from  their 
raids  into  the  country  of  the  Cherokee 
and  Catawba.  Here  they  met,  as  they 
did  in  later  days,  to  hold  their  last  cel- 
ebration before  their  return  to  their  vil- 
lages in  New  York.  It  was  the  most 
strategic  location  in  the  province  for 
an  Indian  settlement,  since  from  this 
point  all  the  region  of  the  Potomac,  the 
Delaware,  and  the  Ohio  could  be  easily 
reached;  to  gain  the  Ohio  country  but  a 
short  porta^  was  necessary  from  Canoe 
Place  to  Kittanning.  The  forks  ot  the 
Susquehanna  thus  became  the  point  of 
convergence  of  the  various  trails  leading 
to  the  Potomac,  Wyoming,  and  the  Ohio. 
The  population  was  made  up  of  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  and  Iroquois.  The 
Shawnee  came  into  the  province  from  the 
S.  in  1698,  and  soon  bejran  to  settle  along 
the  Susquehanna  and  its  branches.  By 
1727,  when  they  first  commenced  to  go 
westward  to  the  Ohio,  a  larg*  number  of 
them  was  settled  at  Shamokin.  In  the 
following  year  the  Onondaga  council  ap- 
pointed. Shikellamy  (q.  v.)  to  act  as  the 
deputy  of  the  Iroquois  at  Shamokin,  with 
instructions  to  have  special  oversight  of 
the  Shawnee  ( An-hives  Pa.,  i,  228,  1852). 
From  this  time  until  1755  Shamokin  was 
reganled  as  the  Indian  capital  of  the 
province;  it  was  not  only  headquarters 
of  the  Iroquois  influence,  but  also  was  the 
residence  of  Allummapees,  the  **king"  of 
the  Delawares.  At  the  council  in  Phila- 
delphia in  the  summer  of  1742  the  va- 
rious disputes  concerning  land  sales  on 
the  Susquehanna  were  brought  up  by  the 
Delawares.  In  a  stinging  reply  to  the 
Delaware  complaints,  Canassatego,  the 
Iroquois  chief,  ordered  the  Delawares  to 
remove  from  their  lands  to  Shamokin  or 
Wyoming  and  to  have  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  sales  of  lands  in  the  future 
(Col.  Rec  Pa.,  iv.,  579-80. 1851 ).  They 
never  foi^ot  this  rej^roacn,  and  went  to 
Shamokin  and  Wyonii  ng  to  consider  their 
wrongs  and  to  listen  to  the  Shawnee  war- 
riors who  were  seeking  to  have  them  re- 
move to  the  Ohio.  Count  Zinzendorf, 
under  the  guidance  of  Conrad  Weiser, 
visited  Shamokin  in  the  fall  of  1742, 
where  he  met  Shikellamy,  with  whom 
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be  beW  several  conferencee.  A  friend- 
ship sprang  up  between  the  Iroquois 
depatyand  the  Moravian  Brethren  which 
mei  during  the  life  of  the  wise  chief, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  conservative  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Six  Nations.  Zinzen- 
dorf  was  very  mnch  interested  in  the  Iro- 
qoois  vicegerent,  and  wrote  much  about 
this  visit  to  Shamokin  in  his  journal 
(Mod.  Moravian  Church,84  et  sea. ,  1870). 
Vtrioos  missionaries  of  the  Moravian 
Qmreh  labored  at  8hamokin  from  this 
time  until  its  abandonment  in  1755, 
among  them  being  Mack,  Post,  Pyrlieus, 
and  Zeisbeiger.  Puring  these  days  the 
Indian  settlement  had  a  bad  reputation. 
Martin  Mack,  wbo  with  his  wife  was 
oWiged  to  flee  to  the  woods  nearly  every 
night  horn  the  drunken  savages,  said 
that  it  ''was  the  very  seat  of  the  Prince 
of  Darkness. ' '  David  Brainerd,  who  vis- 
ited the  village  each  year,  said  in  1745: 
"The  town  Ges  partiy  on  the  east  and 
west  shores  of  the  river  and  partly  on 
the  island.  It  contains  upwards  of  50 
houses  and  300  inhabitants.  The  In- 
dians of  the  place  are  accounted  the 
most  drunken,  mischievous,  and  ruffian- 
Kie  fellows  of  any  in  these  parts — about 
one-half  are  Delawares  ana  the  others 
are  Benecas  and  Tutelars"  (Mem.  Mo- 
ia\Tan  Church,  67,  1870).  At  the  coun- 
cil at  Phibuielphia  in  1744  the  Delawares 
stated  that  the  Shawnee  had  removed 
to  the  Ohio,  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Peter  Chartier  (Col.  Rec  Pa.,  iv,  757, 
1851).  In  the  year  before  a  number  of 
the  Conov  Indians  had  removed  to  Sha- 
mokin  (ibid.,  657).  In  1747  the  Mora- 
vians built  a  smithy  in  the  village  at  the 
reqoegt  of  Shikellamy.  The  Delaware 
"kinff,"  Allummapees,  died  in  1747,  and 
Sukellamy,  the  Iroquois  deputv,  died  in 
the  year  followins^.  In  1749  ail  the  In- 
dians were  obliged  to  leave  Shamokin  for 
want  of  provisions  (Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  23, 
18r52).  Taghneghdoarus,  Shikellamv's 
ddest  son,  at  the  request  of  Weiser,  be- 
came the  deputy  of  the  Iroquois  in  the 
province  (see  Weieer's  Journals  of  his 
three  visits  to  Shamokin  in  1743, 1744,  in 
CoL  Rec  Pi.,  IV,  640,  646,  680,  1851). 
At  the  treaty  of  Albany  (1764)  the  Iro- 
qnois  reserved  theJandsat  Shamokin  and 
Wyoming  as  their  hunting  grounds  ( ibid. , 
n,  119,  1851).  John  Shikellamy,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  old  Oneida  vicegerent, 
vas  appointed  to  look  after  these  lands 
tnd  all  Iroquois  affairs  in  the  province. 
Gov.  Morris,  in  a  letter  to  Gen.  Shirley, 
tells  of  the  Indian  raids  near  Shamokm 
^  gives  a  description  of  the  location  as 
Riitable  for  a  fort  (ibid.,  665).  In  1755, 
«fter  Braddock's  defeat,  the  entire  region 
^M  at  the  mercy  of  the  hostile  Dela- 
**res  and  Shawnee.  The  former,  who 
vere  hithf  ul  to  the  English,  were  obliged 


to  leave  Shamokin.  Scarouady,  at  the 
council  in  Philadelphia  in  the  fall  of 
1755,  spoke  very  plainly  concerning  the 
situation,  and  said  that  if  the  English 
**  will  not  fight  with  us  we  will  go  some- 
where else"  (ibid.,  686).  In  the  winter 
of  1755  Gov.  Morris  spoke  of  his  inten- 
tion of  building  a  fort  at  Shamokin  to 
protect  the  frontier  (ibid.,  701).  At  the 
council  at  Carlisle  (1756),  The  Belt,  a 
Delaware  chief,  asked  that  a  fort  be  built 
at  Shamokin  for  the  protection  of  the 
friendl:^  Indians  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
for  their  wives  and  children  when  they 
were  away  (ibid.,  vii,  6,  1851).  This  re- 
auest  was  repeated  at  the  council  at  Phila- 
oelphia  in  the  spring  (ibid.,  54).  At  a 
council  held  in  April  (1756)  Scarouadv 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  the  English 
having  a  fort  at  this  place  to  which  the 
friendly  Indians  could  go  (ibid.,  80). 
He  later  informed  the  governor  that  he 
and  all  the  women  and  children  were  go- 
ing to  Onondaga,  and  that  they  would 
return  when  a  mrt  was  built  at  Shamokin 
(ibid.,  90).  In  May,  Gov.  Morris  was  at 
Harris  Ferry,  on  his  way  to  Shamokin, 
where  a  fort  was  to  be  built.  During  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1756  the  fort  was 
built  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
just  below  the  junction  of  the  North  and 
West  branches,  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
present  Sunbury.  The  French  realizing 
the  necessity  of  holding  this  point,  sent 
an  expedition  in  the  fall  of  1756  to  build 
a  fort  at  the  place.  They  reached  the 
mouth  of  Loyal  Sock  cr.,  and  finding  the 
force  at  work  building  Ft  Augusta,  re- 
treated. Col.  Clapham,  who  had  charge 
of  the  building  of  the  fort,  was  succeeded 
by  Col.  James  Burd  (see  Archives  Pa., 
2d  8.,  II,  745-«20,  1890).  In.  June,  1756, 
just  previous  to  the  coming  of  the  English 
force  to  build  the  fort,  all  the  houses  in 
the  place  were  burned  by  hostile  Indians 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vii,  154,  1851).  Various 
Indian  agents  were  appointed  to  reside  at 
Ft  Augusta  during  this  period  (ibid., 
viii,  99,  128,  501,  1852) .  A  number  of 
important  conferences  were  held  with 
the  Indians  at  Ft  Augusta  by  Col.  Francis 
in  1769  (ibid.,  ix,  610-620,  1852).  After 
the  conclusion  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  the  clamor  of  the  **p^w»  at  any 
price"  element  in  the  province  led  to 
the  dismantling  of  the  fort.  The  condi- 
tions along  the  frontiers  were  deplorable; 
nearly  the  entire  region  on  tne  West 
branch  was  entirely  deserted.  Atter  the 
commencement  of  the  Revolution  the 
fort  became  the  military  headquarters 
for  the  upper  Susquehannaj  and  during 
the  entire  period  the  authorities  at  the 
fort  were  kept  busy.  The  massacre  of 
Wyoming  and  the  Big  Runaway  filled  Ft 
Augusta  with  people  who  had  left  their 
homes  to  escape  the  fury  of  the  Indians. 
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See  Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i,  356  et  seq., 
1895;  M^nness,  Otzinachson,  1857;  Egle, 
Hist,  of  Pa.,  998,  1883.  (o.  p.  d.J 

Fort  Auffusta.— Scull  map,  17G9,  1770.  Yort 
Sohamookin— Leroy  (1756)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vn, 
403.  1878.  8a]nokiii.~Lattre  map,  1784^  Soha- 
ohamAd.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Pbilos. 
Soc.,  n.  B.,  IV,  863,  1834  (trans,  'the  place  of 
eels';  supposed  by  some  Indians  to  be  the  proper 
name).  Schaohhenamendi.—Hecke welder  quoted 
by  Connelley,  Heckewelder's  Narr.,  144,  1907. 
Sohahamoki.— Ibid,  ('the  place  where  gun  bar- 
rels are  straightenea*:  name  griven  after  Nuta- 
mees,  a  Delaware  gunsmith,  settled  there).  8ha- 
]iamOki.~Heckewelderin  Trans.  Am.  Philos.Soc., 
op.  cit.  (Delaware  pronunciation).  ShahamO- 
Idnk.—Ibid.  Shahomaking.— Allummapees 
(1727)  quoted  in  Arch.  Pa.,  I,  214,  1852.  Shama- 
ken.— Blunston  (1728),  ibid.,  214.  Shamoehan.— 
Burd  (1757)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s..  ii.  665, 1890.  8ha- 
moken.— Weiner  {ca.  1740)  quoted  by  Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  268,  1S16.  Shamokin.— Golden 
(1727),  Five  Nat.,  app.,  115,  1747.  Shamoking.— 
Doc.  of  1759  quoted  by  Rupp.,  Northampton  Co., 
50,  1845.  Shaumoking.— Brainerd  (1745)  quoted 
by  Day,  Penn.,  625,  1843.  ShawmoUn.— Harris 
(1754)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  178,  1852.  Shomhomokiii.— 
Wel«er  (1744)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  I,  661.  1862.  Shomo- 
ken.— Bard  (1755)  in  Border  Wars,  1839.  Shomo- 
kin.— Weiser  (1745)  in  Arch.  Pa..  l,  673,  1852. 
Shomoko.— Zeisberger  (1750)  quoted  by  Conover, 
Kan  and  Geneva  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  SianuMon.— 
Zadowsky  ( 1728)  in  Arch.  Pa..  1, 227, 1862.  Skamo- 
ken.— Vaudreuil  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,!, 
588,  1858.  Skamokin.— Ibid.,  689.  Ttinaghse.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  47,  note,  1886.  Tnia- 
•ogh.— Ft  Johnson  Conf.  (1766).  ibid.  Zinach- 
»on.— Weiser  (1747)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  84, 1861. 
Shana.  The  Eagle  clan  of  the  Yuchi. 
Oa.— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds..  70.  1909  (r-»A).  BU 
taha.— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 1886. 

Shanamkarak.  A  Karok  villa^  on  the 
B.  bank  of  the  lai^  rapids  in  Klamath 
r.,  a  mile  or  two  below  the  mouth  of  Sal- 
mon r.,  N.  w.  Cal.  It  had  5  houses  in 
1852,  was  an  important  fishing  place,  and 
part  of  the  annual  salmon  ceremony  be- 
longing to  the  village  of  Amaikiara,  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  was  per- 
formed there. 

Asha-ndUiin-ka.— Gibbs,  MS.  Misc..  B.  A.  E.,  1862. 
Eh-qua-nek.— Gibbs  (1851)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  HI.  151,  1853  (Yurok  name).  Ho-oo- 
necks.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  211,  1863.  Ikwanek.— Gibbs, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1851.  Ke-ko-neek.— McRee.op.  cit, 
164.    Shanamkarak.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn.  1907. 

Shanel.  A  former  Pomo  settlement  in 
Potter  valley,  Cal.,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rus- 
sian r.,  about  a  mile  n.  of  Centerville. 
The  name  has  also  been  applied  to  a  vil- 
lage near  the  American  town  of  Hopland. 
Distinct  from  Shnalkaya.  See  Solan 
Pomo. 

Canel.— Barrett.  Ethno-Geog.  Pomo,  141,  1908 
(c^sh).  8ah-nel.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  III.  112, 1853.  Bai-aaU.— McKee  (1861)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  144.  1853. 
Sai-nelt-ohas-kaw.— Ibid.,  145.  Sanelt.— Powers 
Quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  451.  1874. 
Bee'l.— Barrett,  op.  cit  8e-nei'.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  168,  1877.  8haaelpoma.-J.  W. 
Hudson,  infn,  1906. 

Shangke.  The  Dog  or  Wolf  gens  of  the 
Qnapaw. 

Oanxe'  nikad'va.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
229,1897. 

Shanhaw  A  former  Choctaw  town  in 
Mississippi,  belonging  to  the  **Sixtown8'* 
^Jistrict— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775* 


Bhaimopin'f  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  on  All^heny  r.,  about  2  m. 
above  the  junction  with  the  Monon^- 
hela,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  city 
of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  between  Penn  ave. 
and  the  river,  and  n.  of  Thirtieth  st. 
The  locality  was  occupied  by  about  20 
families  of'Delawares  in  1730,  and  was 
named  for  the  chief,  Shanopin,  who  lived 
there  at  that  time.  On  account  of  its 
situation  on  the  trail  between  the  Sus- 
quehanna, Ohio,  Beaver,  and  Musking- 
um rs.,  it  was  much  frequented  by  In- 
dian traders.  In  April  1 730  Gov.  Gordon 
of  Pennsvlvania  received  a  letter  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  Dela wares  at  "Allee- 
gieening  on  the  Main  road,**  written  by 
Edmund  Cartledge,  James  Le  Tort,  and 
Joseph  Davenport  (three  prominent 
traders),  telling  of  the  death  of  a  trader 
named  John  Hartt,  and  requesting  that 
something  be  done  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  rum  and  the  coming 
of  so  many  traders  into  **the  woods." 
This  letter  was  signed  by  mark  by  **Shaw- 
annoppan''  and  others  (Arch.  Pa.,  i,  255, 
1852) .  The  same  traders  also  wrote  to  the 
Governor  informing  him  of  the  abuse  of 
the  Indian  trade  cached  b^  the  sale  of  rum, 
the  Indians  buying  it  with  their  peltries 
and  being  unable  to  pay  their  debts  to 
the  traders  who  made  the  complaint. 
These  Dela  wares  then  owed  the  traders 
about  £2,000  for  goods  which  they  had 
purchased  (ibid.,  261).  Thus  early  b^zan 
the  trouble  among  the  rival  traders  on 
the  Ohio,  chiefly  through  the  sale  of 
liquor.  Conrad  Weiser  passed  through 
the  place  on  his  way  to  Lc^town  in  1 748, 
the  Indians  treating  him  with  kindness 
(Col.  Rec,  Pa.,  v,  348,  1861),  and  Shano- 

?in  attended  the  conference  at  that  place, 
he  expedition  of  Celeron  de  Bienville 
in  the  following  year  also  stopped  at  the 
place,  which  is  noted  on  Bonnecamp's 
map  as  **  Village  du  Loups."  Christo- 
pher Gist,  the  agent  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
pany, likewise  stopped  here  in  1750  on 
nis  way  to  the  Muskingum,  and  recorded 
in  his  journal:  **The  River  Ohio  is  76 
Poles  wide  at  Shannopin  Town:  There 
are  about  twentv  Families  in  this  town" 
(Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.,  34,  1893).  In 
Lewis  Evans's  Analysis  of  Map  of  the 
Middle  Colonies  (1775),  he  says  (p.  25): 
**At  Shannopins  there  is  a  fording  place 
in  very  dry  times  and  the  lowest  down 
the  river."  The  fording  place,  which 
Gist  crossed,  was  at  this  point,  where  the 
Indian  trail  crossed  the  Allegheny,  then 
ran  along  near  the  location  of  East  and 
West  Ohio  sts.  to  Beaver  ave.  and  on  to 
Logstown  (see  Gist's  map).  Washington 
and  Gist  were  both  at  tne  village  in  the 
winter  of  1753,  when  on  their  way  to  the 
French  fort  at  Venango.  They  swam 
their  horses  across  the  Allegheny  at  this 
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point,  and  spent  the  night  on  that  side  of 
the  river,  the  next  dav  going  on  to  Logs- 
town  (Darlington,  Gist*8  Jour.,  81,  1893; 
Washington's  Jour,  of  1753  in  Olden 
Time,  1, 12-26,  1846;  Sparks,  Writings  of 
W«h.,  n,  43^-447,  1834).  According  to 
Enaign  Ward's  deposition  the  French 
under  Gontracoenr  were  first  noticed  by 
him  as  they  descended  the  river  *'at 
Shaoopins  Town  abont  two  Miles  distant 
from  the  Fort  the  17th.  of  April  last" 
(Dariington,  Gist's  Jour.,  275,  1893). 
George  Ooghan,  when  on  his  way  to 
Logstown  in  1754,  was  overtaken  at  this 
point  by  Andrew  Montour  and  John  Pat- 
ten, who- were  on  their  way  to  the  west- 
ern Indians  with  the  two  Shawnee  pris- 
oners who  had  been  released  from  jail  in 
Charleston,  8.  C.  (Col.  Rec  Pa.,  v,  731, 
1851),  Croghan  noting  that  "from  Low- 
ril  Hill  to  Shanopens  is  butt  46  Miles  " 
(Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  132,  1852).  The  place  is 
mentioned  also  in  the  table  of  distances 
t8  ijven  by  John  Patten  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
T,  /50,  l8ol).  In  the  examination  of 
Mr  West  before  the  Provincial  Council, 
in  1754,  he  said:  **Col.  Joshua  Fry  .  .  . 
took  an  observation  on  the  16th  oi  June 
1752,  at  a  Place  about  a  Mile  North  of 
Shanoppin  Town,  and  found  the  Sun's 
Meridian  Altitude  to  be  72«»  54**  .  .  . 
Latitude  40«»  29°"  (ibid.,  751).  Richard 
Peters,  in  his  letter  of  information  to  the 
(5o?emor  concerning  the  distances  to  the 
Ohio,  says  "Who  [the  traders]  all  agree 
that  it  is  34  Miles  from  Laurel  Hill  to 
Shanoppin,  and  from  Shanoppin  to  We- 
niogo  34  Miles  by  what  Mr.  Patten  and 
Mr.  West  have  heard"  (ibid.,  759). 
According  to  the  statement  of  Lewis 
Montour,  this  was  the  place  of  residence 
of  the  Half  King  (Tanacharison)  and 
Scarouady  in  1753  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v, 
702).  General  Forbes*  s  army  passed  by 
the  site  in  1758,  on  its  way  to  the  ruins 
of  Ft  Duquesne.  At  that  time  many  of 
the  bodies  of  the  Scotch  Highlanders  of 
Grant's  ill-fated  detachment  were  found 
along  the  river  front,  where  they  had 
been  tortured  to  death. 

The  Delaware  chief  after  whom  the 
village  was  named  is  first  noticed  in  the 
letter  from  James  Le  Tort,  above  noted. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  in  Phil- 
idelphia  in  1740,  at  which  time  he  is 
spoken  of  as  "Schahanapan"  (Col.  Rec. 
Pl,  IV,  447,  1851).  His  name  appears 
■ttached  to  several  letters  as  **Shawan- 
noppan"  (Arch.  Pa.,  i,  255,  1852).  He 
wrote  a  letter  to  Gov.  Gordon  in  1732, 
thanking  him  for  the  present  of  a  cask  of 
nm  (ibid.,  341).  He  died  between  1749 
and  1751,  as  Gov.  Hamilton,  in  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Indians  at  Logstown  by 
(^han  and  Montour  in  the  latter 
year,  savs:  "Shawanapon  and  Others 
are  ance'  dead"  (Col.  Rec  Pa.,  v,  519, 
1«51).  (G.  F.  p.). 


All£«Ka$4miir— LetU^f  rif  1730  in  AR'h-  Pft.,  1, 
£r.i,  iKi2  lUfeaefiiay.— Di«:.  of  1730  cite*!  bj 
tJiirlJiiL'd.n,  rEjrisMjj;iln.^r  tjMs  Jr>ur.,  9;J,  1^93. 
BchahaaaiMm.— Dj,t\  at  1710  in  OoL  Uvv.  T*&.,  IV, 
447,  l-trd.  Ebmipiiii.— Wiiahirij^Lcm  rJ7a.1i,  Jyiir,, 
l:i,  l>fK7,  BbftnapiDi  tawa,— WiL-hiiiMlou  (1763| 
(jiicrkHl  ttv  (in|i^i,  W.  [\mn.t  app.  46,  1840.  Bhm- 
nappinf.  T.^F<iUiiaJl  titnPt  1775.  BJHAiiiiapiiti^ — 
\V[i*hiQ|?loTi,  JiiTir..  37,  ia66.  Shuiaopfi  T.— 
Evjifis  fiiHp,  17.VJ.  ShanDopini  Town-— i'iJStn750J 
In  DftTliiijit^ni,  QKh  Jour  ,  3:5,  18^3.  BbajinoDia'i 
Town.— IhUl.  iji^J,  Shannopin'i  tftwn.— 4T]><t  U/.M), 
ibul..  m.  BhAnaoijia  Town— tii^t  (17.:iO),  IbiiL,  M. 
&h&nop4n«.— Crii^hLtr]  U  fM  i  ill  AftU,  l^..  Ji,  132, 
1^>1.  Shmnoplni.— Wsi^l^iinglon  {1753^  Juiir„  op* 
cit  .  an,  Shiiiio|jpm,— I'rttttn  (ITFJ-li  in  Oil.  Rec. 
I'H.. ,  V ,  7^,  1  -l.'Vl  4  Shnooppin  '*  T,— E  v  ii  ris  iii  ji  (>.  1 7JV&, 
EhiinQppii^'t  Town, — rroj^lmTi  (17^'4^  in  Tbwaltt'«» 
I'jirlv  \Vr-t.  JriiV.,  i.  74.  lyCM;  PuUmti,  i>p.  ciU 
Bhuwntinpan^^VA.  Hi'^l.  S<>c.  Ooll.,  I.  '29.  ItCj]. 
Bbavjuiuioii.^CoL  R*-v.  Pa  ,  \\  Afyt.  iM^iL  Bba- 
Wftunopptn.— Arcb.  J*«  ,  I,  2^,  l*y.^  Vim*-  tin 
LDupt.^liuhiUHi^iitnp  imip,  174^^. 

Shanwappom  (Yakima:  PshwdndfyOm^ 
*  shoal  people ' ) .  A  tribe  of  400  persons 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805  on  the 
headwaters  of  Cataract  (Klikitat)  and 
Tapteel  rs.,  in  the  present  Washington. 
Mooney  classes  them  as  a  division  of  the 
Pisquows,  stating  that  their  Yakima  name 
refers  to  a  shoal  in  Yakima  r.  above 
Ellensburg. 

Ohamoftppant.— Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1846. 
Obanwiwp&B.— Lc'wiH  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  map, 
1814.  KeteUs.— Stevens  quoted  by  Mooney  In  14tn 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  786.  1896.  K"ttti«.— Mooney,  ibid, 
(sig.  'Hhoal').  K"atM-'l«'ma.— Ibid.  ]^='8hoal 
people').  FMhwan-wapp-am.— Gibbsin  Pac.  R. R. 
Rep.,  I,  407, 1856  (name  of  country  around  main 
branch  of  Yakima  r.,  Rometimes  assumed  by  the 
Indians).  Pthwa'nipibii.— Mooney. op.  cit.  ( 'shoal 


people':  Yakima  name).  Shanwappomt. —Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues  ed.,  1255,  1893.  Shan- 
wap-piuna.— Ibid.,  958. 


Shapashkeni  (Shapashxe^nij  from  shdp- 
ashj  *8un,'  *moon*;  ;r^'^rii,  *  place  of*). 
A  Modoc  settlement  on  the  s.  e.  side  of 
Little  Klamath  lake,  n.  Cal.  There  are 
rocks  there  shaped  like  crescents,  hence 
the  Modoc  believed  that  the  moon  and 
the  sun  once  lived  there. — Gatschet  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Shapata  (*racco()n').  A  gens  ot  the 
Shawnee.  The  Shawnee  name  for  rac- 
coon is  eihipatey  of  which  shapata  is  seem- 
ingly a  corruption. 

Shapeinihkathina  ( '  beaver  people ' ) .  A 
social  division  of  the  Osage,  said  to  be  a 
subgens  of  the  Washashe. 
na'de  iniifk'ioiB'a. — Dorsey  ip  15tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
235, 1897.  Beaver.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
470,  1878. 

Shappa.    See  Red  Thunder. 

Sliash.    A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Greg. 
Cao.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 1890 
(c-«A). 

Shasta  (from  SUMi^kaf  apparently  the 
name  of  a  well-known  Indian  of  the  tribe 
living  about  1840  near  the  site  of  Yreka). 
A  group  of  small  tribes  or  divi.<«ion8  form- 
ingthe  Shastan  linguistic  family  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia and  formerly  extending  into  Ore- 
gon. The  area  occupied  by  the  Shasta  is 
quite  irregular,  and  consists  of  one  main 
and  three  subsidiary  areas  The  main 
body,  comprising  the  Iruwaitsu,   Kai 
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matwa,  Katiru,  and  Kikatsik,  with  whom 
there  was  little  diversity  in  language,  occu- 
pied Klanmth  r.  from  Klamath  Hot 
feprings  to  Happy  Camp,  the  n.  half  of 
Shasta  valley,  the  whole  of  Scott  valley, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  s.  part  of  Salmon 
r.  During  the  last  hundred  years,  at  least, 
they  inhaoited  also  the  valley  of  Stewart 
r.  in  Oregon  from  its  source  to  the  junction 
of  Rogue  r.  The  three  subsidiary  groups, 
consisting  of  the  Konoraihu,  New  River 
Indians,  and  Okwanuchu,  occupied  the 
forks  of  the  Salmon,  the  head  of  New  r., 
and  McCloud  and  upper  Sacramento  rs. 
and  Squaw  cr.  These  subsidiary  groups 
are  now  practically  extinct.  For  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  component  divisions  see 
under  their  respective  names.  Theculture 
and  customs  of  the  Shasta  seem  to  have 


AN  AOEO  SHASTA 


been  much  the  same  throughout  this  area, 
but  linguistically  they  were  divided  into 
four  groups  speaking  divergent  dialects. 
Little  record  nas  been  preserved  of  their 
characteristics,  and  with  their  decrease  in 
numbers  and  proximitv  to  civilization, 
they  have  lost  practically  all  their  native 
customs.  They  were  a  sedentary  people, 
living  in  small  villages,  composed  of  rec- 
tangular, semisubterranean  plank  houses, 
similar  to  those  in  use  by  tne  Indians  on 
the  coast  immediately  to  the  w.  Their 
food  was  largely  vegetal,  made  up  of 
acorns,  seeds,  ana  roots;  but  fish,  particu- 
larly salmon,  was  an  important  factor.in 
the  food  supply.  The  salmon  were  caught 
by  net,  weir,  trap,  and  spear,  and  were 
dried  and  preserved  for  winter  food. 
Their  arta  were  few.    Dugout  canoes  of 


rather  broad,  clumsy  type,  similar  to  those 
used  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath, 
were  in  use.  The  bow  was  the  chief 
weapon.  Carving  was  practically  limited 
to  rude  spoons  of  wood  and  bone,  paint- 
ing was  little  used,  and  basketry  was  not 
developed  to  any  great  extent,  being  con- 
fined cniefly  to  basket  caps  for  the  women 
and  small  food  baskets  of  simple  form  and 
ornament.  There  was  no  clan  organiza- 
tion, and  the  village  seems  to  have  been 
the  unit,  as  elsewhere  in  California. 
Their  religious  beliefe  and  ceremonials 
seem  to  have  been  only  in  small  part 
similar  to  the  tribes  to  the  e.  and  w.  of 
them,  but  their  mythology  is  not  as  rich 
as  that  of  the  Maidu,  Wintun,  or  other 
of  the  northern  California  linguistic 
groups.  The  first  contact  of  the  Shasta 
with  the  whites  was  with  fur  traders,  who 
early  in  the  19th  century  trapped  in  their 
territory.  With  the  opening  of  the  trade 
route  from  Oregon  to  California  by  way 
of  Sacramento  valley  in  the  middle  of  th« 
19th  century,  the  Shasta  came  more  into 
contact  with  civilization,  and  the  devel- 
opment of  gold  miningin  the'GO's  hastened 
the  process  of  their  extinction,  for  they 
soon  succumbed  to  the  unfavorable  en- 
vironment of  the  mining  camp.  There  are 
fewer  than  a  score  now  living,  some  on 
the  Grande  Ronde  res.  in  Oregon,  the 
others  scattered  about  their  former  terri- 
torv.  The  names  Idakariuke,  Ikaruck, 
and  Kosetah  have  been  mentioned, 
largely  through  misunderstanding,  as 
those  of  Shasta  divisions  and  villages. 
Consult  Dixon,  (1)  in  BuU.  Am.  Mus.  ^at. 
Hist,  XVII,  pt  6, 1907;  (2)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
X,  no.  2, 1908.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Ohettar  Yallay  Indians. —Spaulding  in  H.  R.  Rep. 
830,  27th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  M,  1842(probably  iden- 
tical; Chester  »  Shasta).  Chefttet.~Allen,  Ten 
Years  in  Oregon.  128,  1850.  Skpimi.— Ourtin.  11- 
mawl  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1889  (nmawi  name). 
Mathukhara.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n.  1908  (Karok 
name ) .  Rogue  river.  —Dart  ( 1851 )  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  III.  632, 1853  (Shasta,  or).  Bai'-ii  * 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.A.Ethnol.,  lii,243.1877.  r 


Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  218, 1846. 

Dart  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe 

1853  (or  Rogue  River).    Bhaeteeeaa.— Powers  in 


Overiand  Mo.,  xii,  630. 1874.  Shastika.— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  ill,  248,  1877.  Shasty.— 
Famham,  Travels,  93, 1848.  Tishravaralii.—  A.  L. 
Kroeber,  infn.  1903  (Karok  name  for  the  Shasta 
language).  Wai-ri'-ka.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  in,  243,  1877.  Wulxa-^pir  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,282, 1907  ('enemies':  Takelmaname). 
ShaBtan  Family  (adapted  from  Shasta^ 
q.  V. ,  the  name  of  one  or  its  divisions ) .  A 
Im^istic  stock  comprisinj^  two  principal 
groups,  the  Sastean  and  the  Palaihnihan 
of  Powell,  which  until  recently  (Dixon 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  213, 1905,  and  in  In- 
temat.  Cong.  Am^r.,  1906,  Quebec,  1907) 
were  regaroed  as  distinct  families.  The 
area  occupied  by  the  Shasta  division  was 
the  Klamath  valley  in  n.  California  and 
s.  Or^on,  extending,  in  the  northern  part, 
up  the  valleys  of  Jenny  and  Cottonwood 
crs.  and  over  the  entire  valley  of  Stewart 
r.  to  iu.  mouth^l^^^^r^f^troUed 
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the  area  aiong  Rogae  r.,  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Stewart,  to  Little  Butte  cr.,  as  well 
as  the  basiii  of  the  latter  stream,  which 
heads  near  the  base  of  Mt  Pit.  Another 
tribe,  the  Konomihu,  determined  by 
l>ixon  to  be  related  to  the  Shasta  group, 
occupied  the  r^on  about  the  Forks  of 
Salmon  in  Califomia.  extending  for  7  m. 
ap  the  8.  fork  and  5  m.  up  the  n.  fork, 
while  above  them,  on  the  upper  courses 
of  the  two  forks  and  extending  over  the 
divide  into  the  head  of  New  r.,  resided 
the  related  New  River  tribe.  Still  another 
Shasta  tribe,  known  as  Okwanuchu,  for- 
merly occupied  the  head  of  Sacramento 
r.  down  as  far  as  Salt  cr.  and  the  upper 
part  of  the  McCloud  as  far  down  as  Squaw 
or.,  together  with  the  valley  of  the  latter 
stream. 

The  other  division  of  the  family,  hith- 
erto known  as  the  Palaihnihan  or  Pit 
River  Indians,  consisting  of  the  Acho- 
mawi,  Astakiwi,  Atsugewi,  Atuami,  Chu- 
mawi,  Hantiwi,  Humawhi,  Ilmawi,  and 
FakamaLi,  occupied  chiefly  the  area 
drained  by  Pit  r.  in  extreme  n.  California. 
For  further  information  see  under  the 
tribal  names. 


Palaiks  and  Shastas).  >8]uwta.— Bancroft,  Nat 
Races,  in.  665,  18S2  (contains  Palaik,  Watsahe- 
wah,  Shasta ) .  >PaUihaihan.— Powel  1  in  7th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  97. 1891.  >Basteaii.— Ibid..  106.  =8hasta- 
Aohomawi.— Dixon  In  Am.  Anthr..  vii,213, 1906. 

Shatane  ( *  wildcat ' ) .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Ca^ane.— Speck,   Yuchi  Inds.,  70,  1909  (c=th), 
Bhitaae  tah£— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  70. 
1886  (=•  wildcat  clan '). 

Shatara.    A  former  Chickasaw  town  in 
N.   "'"    "    " 


)i,  forming  part  of  a  large 
settlement  of  5  towns. — ^Adair,  Am.  Ind£. 
353,  1775. 

Bhataiaronhia.    See  Leaiherlips. 

Shathiane  ( *  fox' ).     A  Yuchi  clan. 
Oati«B^— Speck,  Yuchi    Inds.,  70,  1906  lc=$h), 
Bhat'hian^  taha.— Gatschet.  Uchee  MS.,  B.A.E..  iL 
1885  (=•  fox  clan').  ^ 

Bhanbena.    8ee  Shabonee. 


„  ..  ».— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  218, 1846. 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt  1.  c.  77. 
IMS.  Ber^faaus  (1861),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  n! 
1862.  Bnschmann.  Spuren  d.  aztek.  Sprache,  672. 
15W.  >PaUihaih.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped. 
Ti,  218,  569.  1JM6  (naed  in  family  eenSe).  >Pal- 
•ik.— Hale  In  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  199, 218, 569, 
1^  ( aoutheast  of  Lotuami  in  Oregon )  Qaliatin 
in  TTao&  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  ii,  pt.  1, 18,  77, 1848. 
Utham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.  826  ifeo  (southeast  of 
IJitnami) .  Benghaus  (1851) ,  Phyidk.  Atlas,  map 
n.  1862.  Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  vi, 
©,1854  (cites  Hale's  vocab.).  Latham  in  Trans. 
Philoi.  Soc.  Lond.,  74, 1866  (has  Shoshonl  afBnl- 
oes).  Latham.  Opuflcola,  810, 341, 1860.  Latham. 
ELComp.  Philol..  407,1862.  >8harty.--Hale  in 
C.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218. 1846  (=8a8te).  Busch- 
mann,  ^paren  d.  aztek.  Sprache,  572,  1869 
(=8asle).  >8ha«tiaB.— HaleinU.S.Expl.Exped.. 
JT;1».  569.  1846  (=Saste).  Berehaus  (1861) 
Pbyrik.  Atlas,  map  17.  1862.  >Raaiiiih. -Gal- 
latin In  Trana.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt  1,  c.  1848 
(after  Hale).  Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  AUas, 
mp  17  1862.  >81iaatL-Latham,  Nat  Hist.  Man^ 
^  1850  (southwest  of  Lutuami).  Latham  in 
Proc.  PhOol.  Soc.  Lond..  vi,  82,  1864.  Latham, 
ib^.  74.  1856.  Latham.  Opuscnla,  810,  841,  1860 
lallial  to  both  Shoshonean  and  Shahaptian  fam- 
ih«K  Latham.  EL  Comp.  Philol.,  407.  1862. 
>ahMtl— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  ni 
C2,  185S  (mentions  Watsa-he'-wa,  a  Scott  r 
J«Ml).  >8a«tL-<iallatin  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Wbes.  m.  402.  1858  (=Shaatie8).  >Puuirih.— 
low.  (obYiooa  typographical  error;  quotes  Hale's 
Jilalks).  >Plt  River.— Powers  in  Overland 
MOTthly.  412,  May  1874  (three  principal  tribes: 
AchoanAwee,  Hamefcuttelies,  Astakaywas  or  As- 
tokywlch} .  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  164, 1877 
(fives  habitat;  qnotes  Hale  for  tribes) .  Gatschet 
taBeach, Ind.  Misc., 489, 1877.  >A^to-Bi'-wi.l 
Powell  In  Cont  N.  A-  Ethnol.,  in,  601,  1877 
™ab8.  of  A-cho-mA'-wl  and  Lutuami ) .  Powers, 
t^  257  (general  account  of  tribes;  A-cho- 
oA-wt  Hu-mA'-whi,  Es-ta-ke'-wach,  Han-te'-wa. 
2''MiiA'-wa,A-tu-a'-mlh,Il-mA'-wi).  >8hasta.— 
well  in  Cont  N.  A .  Ethnol . ,  m,  607, 1877.  (Sat- 
chel in  Mag..  Am.  Hist,  164. 1877.  Gatschet  in 
B«eh.  Ind-  Misc.  488,  1877.  >8has-ti'-ka,— 
P;2J«i  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lu.  248,  1877. 
<5?»"**^  —  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
«at  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460,  475.  1878  (includes 

3456^— Boll.  30,  pt  2—07 34 


'where  there  is  a  long  shallow  place  in 
the  lake  where  the  waves  break.' — 
Baraga).  One  of  the  most  ancient 
Chippewa  villages,  situated  on  Long 
id.,  formerly  known  as  Chaquamegon 
peninsula,  on  the  coast  of  L.  Super- 
ior, in  Ashland  co.,  Wis.  On  account 
of  the  inroads  of  the  Sioux,  the  vil- 
lage was  at  one  time  removed  to  the 
adjacent  Madeleine  id.,  about  where  La 
Pointe  now  is.  For  a  long  time  it  waa 
the  only  village  of  the  Chippewa  except- 
ing Pawating,  but  was  finally  abandoned 
for  superstitious  reasons.  In  1665  the 
Jesuits  established  on  Long  id.,  among 
the  Huron,  Tionontati,  and  Ottawa  then 
residingthere,  the  mission  of  La  Pointe 
du  St  Esprit  Numbers  from  the  sur- 
rounding Algonouian  tribes  soon  joined 
the  mission,  which  flourished  until  broken 
up  by  the  Sioux  in  1670.  At  the  begin- 
nmg  of  the  19th  century  the  village 
was  on  the  mainland  near  the  site  of 
Bayfield,  Wis.  In  later  times  it  has  com- 
monly been  known  as  La  Pointe.  ( j.  m.) 
Oicawiml'kang.— Wm.  Jones,  inf'n,  1906  (correct 

Chippewa  form;  c=«ft).     Ohagaouamigong Jes. 

Rel.  for  1670.  78,  1858.    Ohaffoaxnigon.^De  Bou- 

Sinville  (1767)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x.  608.1858. 
agoimegon.— Bchoolcraft  quoted  by  Warren  in 
Minn.  Hist. Soc.  Coll.,  v,252. 1885.  Chaaouamigon.— 
Neill  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  40Q,  1886.  Cha- 
gSamigon.— Doc.  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
609,  1856,  (niagoiiamigong.— Jes.  Rel.  for  1667,  9, 
Ig.— Henry     "*  "*' 


1868. 


1809. 


ChagouMnig.— Henry,    Trav.,    195, 

-Ibid.,   198.     Ohegoimegon.     _  „ 
.1849.   lapointe.— Schoolcmft,  01 


Ohagouemigon.— I5ld.,  198.  Ohegoimegon.— Hall. 
N.W.  States,  129. 1849.  lapointe.— Schoolcmft,  op. 
cit    La  Pointe  band.— La  Pointe  treaty  (1854)  m 


U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  223.  1873.  Lapointe  du'St. 
Xtprit.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  858.  1855.  La  Pointe 
Ohagattamegou.— Chauvignerle  (1786)  as  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  556.  1868  (misprint). 
HiMion  of  the  Holy  Ghost. -^efferys,  Fr.  Doms., 

8t.  1,  19,  1761.  Monengwanekan.— Bara^,  Otch. 
ram.,  12,  1878.  Moningwanekan. — ^Barasra.  Ene.- 
Otch.  Diet.,  154,  1878  (Chippewa  name  of  La 
Pointed .  Bhagawamigong.- Kelton,  Ft  Mackinac, 
146,  1884.  Bhag-a-waum-ik-ong.— Warren  (1852) 
in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  62.  1885.  Bhaug-ah- 
wamn-ik-ong.  — Ibid. ,  86.  Bhaug-a-waum-ik-ong.-. 
Ibid.,  48.  Bhaagha-wanm-ik-ong.- Ibid..  219. 
Bhangwamegin.— Schoolcraft  quoted  by  Neill  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  403, 1885. 

Bhankimmo.    One  of  the  aboriginal  di- 
visions of  Nantucket  id. ,  Mass.    It  appar- 
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ently  included  a  portion  of  the  interior, 
8.  of  Nantucket  harbor.  See  Maes.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  Ill,  25.  1815. 

Shavehead.  A  well  known  Potawato- 
mi  chief,  so  named  by  the  whites  be- 
cause, like  many  of  nis  ancestors,  he 
kept  the  hair  shaved  from  the  greater 
part  of  his  scalp.  The  dates  of  his  birth 
and  death  are  not  known,  but  he  lived 
during  the  early  part  of  the  19th  century 
in  the  s.  e.  part  of  Cass  co.,  Mich.  As  a 
warrior  Shavehead  was  the  terror  of  the 
vicinity,  feared  by  both  whites  and  In- 
dians. He  participated  in  many  battles 
and  manifested  a  determined  hatred  for 
the  whites,  openly  boasting  of  the  scalps 
he  had  taken,  and  wearing  them  as 
trophies  about  his  person.  It  was  re- 
ported, although  probably  with  great  ex- 
aggeration, that  he  possessed  a  string  of 
99  white  men*8  tongues.  Many  inci- 
dents of  Shavehead' s  vindictiveness  are 
related.  After  the  mail  stages  had  begun 
to  run  on  the  Chicago  road,  Shavehead, 
claiming  the  rights  of  his  people  as  pro- 
prietors of  the  soil,  established  himself 
at  a  ferry  of  St  Joseph  r.,  near  Mott- 
ville,  and  demanded  tribute  from  every 
one  who  crossed,  especially  the  settlers 
who  were  compelled  to  use  this  route  to 
the  nearest  grist  mill.  Finally,  exasper- 
ated beyond  endurance,  one  of  the  set- 
tlers caught  the  Indian  unaware  and  ad- 
ministered a  severe  beating,  which  had 
the  effect  of  curing  his  depredations,  but 
making  him  more  sullen.  He  is  de- 
scribed in  his  old  age  as  being  tall  and 
erect,  quite  dark,  and  with  not  a  hair  on 
his  head.  Both  a  lake  and  a  prairie  bear 
his  name. 

Several  stories  are  told  of  the  manner 
of  Shavehead's  death,  but  they  can  not 
be  substantiated.  One  is  that  the  old 
chief,  while  boasting  of  his  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Ft  Dearborn,  Chicago,  in 
1812,  was  recognized  by  a  surviving  sol- 
dier, who  followed  him  out  of  the  vil- 
lage, and,  it  is  supposed,  murdered  him. 
Another  account  states  that  after  &ignifi- 
cantly  saying  that  there  was  no  longer 
game  enough  for  both  the  Indian  and  the 
white  man,  he  was  killed  by  a  white 
hunter  who  had  been  his  companion  on 
many  hunting  expeditions.  The  last 
and  more  probable  story  is  that  he  died, 
enfeebled  by  age  and  poverty,  and  was 
buried  in  a  hollow  log  in  the  forest.  Set- 
tlers visited  his  grave  and  severed  his 
head  from  his  b^y,  and  his  skull  was 
said  in  1889  to  be  in  the  collection  of  the 
pioneers  of  Van  Buren  co.  One  of 
Shavehead's  sons  died  in  prison  under  a 
life  sentence  for  murder.  See  Coll. 
Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist.  Soc.,  v,  1884;  xiv, 
1890;  xxviTi,  1900.  (f.  s.  n.  ) 

Shawakhtan.  The  name,  in  the  Yau- 
danchi  dialect  of  Yokuts,  of  a  place  on 


Tuler.,  Cal.,  above  Springville,  where  the 
Yaudanchi  frequently  wintered. 
8»-w»kh'-ta.— Powers  in  Cont  N,  A.  EthnoL,  m, 
370, 1877  (firi  ven  asa  tribal  name).    Shawtlrhtai,— 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1906. 

Bhawala  (*  Shawnee  M.    A  band  of  the 
Bml6  Teton  Sioux,  descended   from  a 
Shawnee  chief  adopted  into  the  tribe. 
CawaU.— porsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1887 
(c-M).    Sawala.— Ibid. 

Bhawangimk  (shdw  *  side,'  ong  'bill,'  tmk 
locative:  *  at  or  on  the  hillside.' — Gerard). 
An  important  fortified  Waranawonkong 
village  near  the  site  of  Tuthill,  Ulster  co., 
N.  Y.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Dutch  in 
1663. 

OhauwaBghiuif  h.— Doc.  of  1684  cited  by  Ruttenber, 
Ind.  GeoK.  Names.  140, 1906.  Chanwansuac.— Doc 
of  1686,  ibid.  Ohawancon.— Deed  of  1684  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  388, 1872.  Gha- 
wangong.— Patent  of  16S6.  ibid.  8hawangq»g.— 
Doc.  of  1709  cited  by  Ruttenber,  Ind.  Geog.  Names, 
141,  1906.  Shawaaffunk.— Dutcb  record  {ea.  1660) 
cited  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  $88,  1872. 
8howaiiga]iok.~Doc.  of  1723  cited  by  Buttenbez, 
Ind.  Geog.  Names,  141, 1906. 

Shawl  ( '  raccoon ' ) .    A  Chickasaw  clan 
of  the  Ishpanee  phratry. 
Shft-u-ee.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  163, 1878.    8h£«L— 
Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  l.  96, 1884. 

Bhawiangto.  A  former  small  village  of 
the  Tuscarora,  containing  about  a  dozen 
houses,  situated  on  thew.  mdeof  the  Sus- 
quehanna, not  far  from  the  present  Wind- 
sor, Broome  c  . ,  N.  Y.  It  w  as  burned  by 
Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  17,  1779.  In  1778 
there  appear  to  have  been  four  villages  of 
the  Tuscarora  not  far  below  Oquaga,  in 
the  same  county.  (J.  n.  b.  h.) 

Bhawiti.  The  Parrot  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna^  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
San  Felipe,  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
Laguna  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  Zufii,  while  the  Parrot  clan  of  Acoma 
formed  a  phratrv  with  the  Hapanyi  (Oak) 
and  Tany I  ( Calabash  )  clans.  ( p.  w.  h.  ) 
8ha'-wi-ti.— Stevenson  in  llth  Rep.  B.A.  E.,  W, 
1894  (Sia  form).  BlUiwitii-UCnoA.— Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  351,  1896  (Laguna  form;  hdnock» 
*  people ' ) .  Sh<witv-h<Boq«i*.~Ibid.  ( Acomaform). 
Shd'wati-hano.— Ibid.  (San  Felipeform).  Bhd'wi- 
ti-hino.— Ibid.  (Sia  and  Santa  Ana  form). 

Bhawne«  (from  »/iai/*fin,  'south';  «^a- 
wHnog^f  *  southerners. '  — W.  J. ) .  Former- 
ly a  leading  tribe  of  South  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  By  rea- 
son of  the  indefinite  character  of  their 
name,  their  wandering  habits,  their  con- 
nection with  other  tribes,  and  because  of 
their  interior  position  away  from  the  trav- 
eled routes  of  early  days,  the  Shawnee 
were  long  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way  of 
in  vestigators.  Attem pts  have  been  made 
to  identify  them  with  the  Massawomec  of 
Smith,  the  Erie  of  the  early  Jesuits,  and 
the  Andaste  of  a  somewhat  later  period, 
while  it  has  also  been  claimed  that  they 
originally  formed  one  tribe  with  the  Sank 
and  Foxes.  None  of  these  theories,  how- 
ever, rests  upon  sound  evidence,  and 
all  have  been  abandoned.  Linguisti- 
cally the  Shawnee  belongs  to  the  groap 
of  Central  Algonquian  dialects,  and  is 
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very  closely  related  to  Sank-Foz.  The 
name  "Savanooe,"  applied  by  the  early 
Dutch  writers  to  the  Indians  living  npou 
the  B.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  New  Jersey, 
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did  not  refer  to  the  Shawnee,  and  was  evi- 
dently not  a  proper  tribal  designation,  but 
merely  the  collective  term,  ** southern- 
ers," for  those  tril)es  southward  from 
Manhattan  id.,  just  as  Wappanoos,  ''east- 
erners," was  the  collective  term  for  those 
livinf^  toward  the  e.  Evelin,  who  wrote 
about  1646,  gives  the  names  of  the  differ- 
ent small  bands  in  the  8.  part  of  New  Jer- 
sey, while  Ruttenber  names  those  in  the 
N.,  but  neither  mentions  the  Shawnee. 

The  tradition  of  the  Delawares,  as  em- 
bodied in  the  Walum  Olum,  makes  them- 
selves, the  Shawnee,  and  the  Nanticoke, 
originally  one  people,  the  separation  hav- 
ing taken  place  after  the  traditional  ex- 
pulsion of  tneTalligewi  (Cherokee,  q.  v. ) 
from  the  N.,  it  l^ing  stated  that  the 
Shawnee  went  S.  Beyond  this  it  is  useless 
to  theorize  on  the  origin  of  the  Shawnee  or 
to  strive  to  assi^  them  any  earlier  loca- 
tion than  that  in  which  tney  were  first 
known  and  where  their  oldest  traditions 
place  them — theCumberland  basin  in  Ten- 
nessee, with  an  ontlying  colony  on  the 
middle  Savannah  in  South  Carolina.  In 
this  position,  as  their  name  may  imply, 
they  were  tne  southern  advance  guara 
of  the  Algonquian  stock.  Their  real 
history  begins  in  1669-70.  They  were 
then  living  in  two  bodies  at  a  consid- 


erable distance  apart,  and  these  two  di- 
visions were  not  fully  united  until  nearly 
a  century  later,  when  the  tribe  settled 
in  Ohio.  The  attempt  to  reconcile  con- 
flicting statements  without  a  knowledge 
of  this  fact  has  occasioned  much  of  the 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  Shawnee.  The 
apparent  anomaly  of  a  tribe  living  in  two 
divisions  at  such  a  distance  from  each 
other  is  explained  when  we  remember 
that  the  intervening  territory  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Cherokee,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  friends  of  the  Shawnee.  The 
evidence  afforded  by  the  mounds  shows 
that  the  two  tribes  lived  together  for  a 
considerable  period,  both  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  in  Tennessee,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  history  that  the  Cherokee  claimed  the 
country  vacated  by  the  Shawnee  in  both 
states  after  the  removal  of  the  latter  to 
the  N.  It  is  ouite  possible  that  the  Chero- 
kee invited  tne  Snawnee  to  settle  upon 
their  eastern  frontier  in  order  to  serve  as 
a  barrier  against  the  attacks  of  the  Ca- 
tawba and  other  enemies  in  that  direction. 
No  such  necessity  existed  for  protection 
on  their  northwestern  frontier.  The 
earliest  notices  of  the  Carolina  Shawnee 
represent  them  as  a  warlike  tribe,  the 
enemies  of  the  Catawba  and  others,  w^ho 
were  also  the  enemies  of  the  Cherokee. 
In  Ramsey's  Annals  of  Tennessee  is  the 
statement,  made  by  a  Cherokee  chief  in 
1772,  that  100  years  previously  the  Shaw- 
nee, by  permission  of  the  Cherokee,  re- 
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moved  from  Savannah  r.  to  the  Cum- 
berland, but  were  afterward  driven  out 
by  the  Cherokee,  aided  by  the  Chick- 
asaw, in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with 
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the  fonner  tribe.  While  this  tradition 
does  not  agree  with  the  chronologic  order 
of  Shawnee  occupancy  in  the  two  regions, 
as  borne  out  by  historical  evidence,  it 
famishes  additional  proof  that  the  Shaw- 
nee occupied  territory  upon  both  rivers, 
and  that  this  occupancy  was  by  permis- 
sion of  the  Cherokee.  De  Flsle's  ma^of 
1700  places  the  **Ontouagannha,'*  which 
here  means  the  Shawnee,  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Santee  and  Pedee  rs.  in 
South  Carolina,  while  the  "Chiouonons" 
are  located  on  the  lower  Tennessee  r. 
Senex's  map  of  1710  locates  a  part  of  the 
''Chaouenons''  on  the  headwaters  of  a 
stream  in  South  Carolina,  but  seems  to 

glace  the  main  body  on  the  Tennessee, 
[oirs  map  of  1720  has  ''Savannah  Old 
Settlement''  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cum- 
berland (Royce  in  Abstr.  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  1881 ),  showing  that  the  term 
Savannah  was  sometimes  applied  to  the 
western  as  well  as  to  the  eastern  band. 

The  Shawnee  of  South  Carolina,  who 
included  the  Piqua  and  Hathawekela  di- 
visions of-  the  tribe,  were  known  to  the 
early  settlers  of  that  state  as  Savannahs, 
that  being  nearly  the  form  of  the  name 
in  use  among  the  neighboring  Muskho- 
gean  tribes.  A  good  deal  of  confusion  has 
arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  Yuchi  and 
Yamasee,  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
were  sometimes  also  spoken  of  as  Savan- 
nah Indians.  Bartram  and  Gallatin  par- 
ticularly are  confused  upon  this  point,  fd- 
though,  as  is  hardly  necessary  to  state,  the 
tribes  are  entirely  distinct.  Their  prin- 
cipal village,  known  as  Savannah  Town, 
was  on  Savannah  r.,  nearly  opposite  the 
present  Augusta,  Ga.  Accoraing  to  a 
writer  of  1740  (Ga.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii,  72, 
1842)  it  was  at  New  Windsor,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Savannah  r.,  7  m.  below  Augusta. 
It  was  an  important  trading  point,  and  Ft 
Moore  was  afterward  built  upon  the  site. 
The  Savannah  r.  takes  its  name  from  this 
tribe,  as  appears  from  the  statement  of 
Adair,  who  mentions  the  **  Savannah  r., 
so  termed  on  account  of  the  Shawano 
Indians  having  formerly  lived  there," 
plainly  showing  that  the  two  names  are 
synonyms  for  the  same  tribe.  Gallatin 
says  that  the  name  of  the  river  is  of  Span- 
ish origin,  by  which  he  probably  means 
that  it  refers  to  "savanas,"  or  prairies, 
but  as  almost  all  the  large  rivers  of  the 
Atlantic  slope  bore  the  Indian  names  of 
the  tribesupon  their  banks,  it  is  not  likely 
that  this  river  is  an  exception,  or  that  a 
Spanish  name  would  have  been  retained  in 
an  English  colony.  In  1670.  when  South 
Carolina  was  first  settled,  the  Savannah 
were  one  of  the  principal  tribes  south- 
ward from  Ashley  r.  About  10  vears 
later  they  drove  back  the  Westo,  identi- 
fied by  Swanton  as  the  Yuchi,  who  had 
just  previously  nearly  destroyed  the  in- 
fant settlements  in  a  short  but  bloody 


war.  The  Savannah  seem  to  have  re- 
mained at  peace  with  the  whites,  and  in 
16d5,  accoraing  to  Grov.  Archdale,  were 
''good  friends  and  useful  neighbors  of 
the  English.''  By  a  comparison  of  Gal- 
latin's paragraph  (Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  II,  66,  1836)  with  Lawson's  state- 
ments (Hist  Car.,  75,  279-280,  ed.  1860) 
from  wnich  he  quotes,  it  will  be  seen  that 
he  has  misinterpreted  the  earlier  author, 
as  well  as  misquoted  the  tribal  forma 
Lawson  traveled  through  Carolina  in  1701, 
and  in  1709  published  nis  account,  which 
has  passed  through  several  reprints,  the 
last  being  in  1^.  He  mentions  the 
"Savannas"  twice,  and  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  in  each  place  he  calls  them  by  the 
same  name,  which,  however,  is  not  the 
same  as  any  one  of  the  three  forms  used 
by  Gallatin  in  referring  to  the  same  pas- 
sages. Lawson  first  mentions  them  in 
connection  with  the  Congaree  as  the 
"Savannas,  a  famous,  warlike,  friendly 
nation  of  Indians,  living  to  the  south  end 
of  Ashley  r. "  In  another  place  he  speaks 
of  "the  Savanna  Indians,  who  formerly 
lived  on  the  banks  of  the  Messiasippi,  and 
removed  thence  to  the  head  of  one  of  the 
rivers  of  South  Carolina,  since  which,  for 
some  dislike,  most  of  them  are  removed 
to  live  in  the  quarters  of  the  Iroquois  or 
Sinnagars  [Seneca],  which  are  on  the 
heads  of  the  rivers  that  disgorge  them- 
selves into  the  bay  of  Chesapeak. ' '  This 
is  a  definite  statement,  plainly  referring  to 
one  and  the  same  tribe,  and  agrees  with 
what  is  known  of  the  Shawnee. 

On  De  1' Isle's  map,  also,  we  find  the 
Savannah  r.  called  "E.  des  Chouanons," 
with  the  "Chaouanons"  located  upon 
both  banks  in  its  middle  course.  As  to 
Gallatin's  statement  that  the  name  of  the 
Savannahs  is  dropped  after  Lawson's 
mention  in  1701,  we  learn  from  numerous 
references,  from  old  records,  in  Logan's 
Upper  South  Carolina,  published  after 
Gallatin's  time,  that  all  through  the 
period  of  the  French  and  Indian  war,  50 
years  after  Lawson  wrote,  the  "Savan- 
nahs" were  constantly  makintzr  inroads 
on  the  Carolina  frontier,  even  to  the  vi- 
cinity of  Charleston.  They  are  described 
as  "northern  savages"  and  friends  of  the 
Cherokee,  and  are  undoubtedly  the  Shaw- 
nee. In  1749  Adair,  while  crossing  the 
middle  of  Georina,  fell  in  with  a  strong 
party  of  "the  French  Shawano,"  who 
were  on  their  way,  under  Cherokee  guid- 
ance, to  attack  the  English  traders  near 
Augusta.  After  committing  some  depre- 
dations they  escaped  to  the  Cherokee. 
In  another  place  he  speaks  of  a  ijarty  of 
"Shawano  Indians,"  who,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  French,  had  attacked  a  fron- 
tier settlement  of  OEUt>lina.  but  had  been 
taken  and  imprisoned.  Tnrongh  a  refer- 
ence by  Logan  it  is  found  that  these  pris- 
oners are  called  Savannahs  in  the  records 
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of  that  period.  In  1791  Swan  mentions 
the  "Savannas"  town  among  the  Creeks, 
occupied  by  **Shawane8e  refugees." 

Having  shown  that  the  Savannah  and 
the  Shawnee  are  the  same  tribe,  it  re- 
mains to  be  seen  why  and  when  thev 
removed  from  South  Carolina  to  the  N. 
The  removal  was  probably  owing  to  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  English  sett.ers,  who 
seem  to  have  favored  the  Catawba  at  the 
expense  of  the  Shawnee.  Adair,  speak- 
ing of  the  latter  tribe,  says  they  had  for- 
merly lived  on  the  Savannah  r.,  "till  by 
our  foolish  measures  they  were  forced 
to  withdraw  northward  m  defence  of 
their  freedom."  In  another  place  he 
says,  **bv  our  own  misconduct  we  twice 
lost  the  Sliawano  Indians,  who  have  since 
proved  very  hurtful  to  our  colonies  in 
general."  The  first  loss  referred  to  is 
probably  the  withdrawal  of  the  Shawnee 
to  the  N.,  and  the  second  is  evidently 
their  alliance  with  the  French  in  conse- 
(^uence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Eng- 
lish in  Pennsylvania.  Their  removal 
from  South  Carolina  was  gradual,  begin- 
ning about  1677  and  continuing  at  inter- 
vals through  a  period  of  more  than  30 
years.  The  ancient  Shawnee  villages  for- 
merly on  the  sites  of  Winchester,  Va.,  and 
Oldtown,  near  Cumberland,  Md.,  were 
built  and  occupied  probably  during  this 
migration.  It  was  due  mainly  to  their 
loeses  at  the  hands  of  the  Catawba,  the  al- 
lies of  the  English,  that  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  their  country  on  the  Savannah; 
but  after  the  reunion  of  the  tribe  in  the 
N.  they  pursued  their  old  enemies  with* 
unrelenting  vengeance  until  the  Catawba 
were  almost  exterminated.  The  hatred 
cherished  by  the  Shawnee  toward  the 
English  is  shown  by  their  boast  in  the 
Revolution  that  they  had  killed  more  of 
that  nation  than  had  any  other  tribe. 

The  first  Shawnee  seem  to  have  re- 
moved from  South  Carolina  in  1677  or 
1678,  when,  according  to  Drake,  about  70 
families  established  themselves  on  the 
Susquehanna  adjoining  the  Conestoga  in 
Lancaster  co. ,  Pa. ,  at  the  mouth  of  Pequea 
cr.  Their  village  was  called  Peouea,  a 
form  of  Piqua.  The  Assi wikales  (  Uatha- 
wekela)  were  a  part  of  the  later  migra- 
tion. This,  together  with  the  absence  of 
the  Shawnee  names  Chillicothe  and  Me- 
quachake  b.  of  the  AUeghanies,  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  Carolina  portion 
of  the  tribe  belonged  to  the  first  named 
divisions    The  chief  of  Pequea  was  Wa- 

Ca,  orOpessah,  who  made  a  treaty  with 
1  at  Philadelphia  in  1701,  and  more 
than  50  years  afterward  the  Shawnee, 
then  in  Ohio,  still  jpreserved  a  copy  of 
this  treaty.  There  is  no  proof  that  they 
had  a  part  in  Penn's  first  treatv  in  1682. 
In  1694,  by  invitation  of  the  I)elawares 
and  their  lulies,  another  large  party  came 
from. the  S. — ^probably  from  Carolina — 


and  settled  with  the  Munsee  on  the  Del- 
aware, the  main  body  fixing  themselves 
at  the  mouth  of  Lehigh  r.,  near  the  pres- 
ent Easton,  Pa.,  while  some  went  as  far 
down  as  the  Schuylkill.  This  party  is 
said  to  have  numbered  about  700,  and  they 
were  several  months  on  the  journey. 
Permission  to  settle  on  the  Delaware  was 
granted  by  the  Colonial  government  on 
condition  of  their  making  peace  with  the 
Iroquois,  who  then  received  them  as 
** brothers,"  while  the  Dela wares  ac- 
knowledged them  as  their  *  *  second  sons," 
i.  e.  grandsons.  The  Shawnee  to-day  re- 
fer to  the  Delawares  as  their  grand  fathers. 
From  this  it  is  evident  that  the  Shawnee 
were  never  conquered  by  the  Iroquois, 
and,  in  fact,  we  find  the  western  band  a 
few  years  previously  assisting  the  Miami 
against  the  latter.  As  the  Iroquois,  how- 
ever, had  conquered  the  lands  of  the 
Conestoga  and  Delawares,  on  which  the 
Shawnee  settled,  the  former  still  claimed 
the  prior  right  of  domain.  AnoUier  large 
part  of  the  Shawnee  probably  left  South 
Carolina  about  1707,  as  appears  from  a 
statement  made  by  Evans  in  that  year 
(Day,  Penn,  391, 1843),  which  shows  that 
they  were  then  hard  pressed  in  the  S. 
He  says:  ''During  our  abode  at  Peque- 
han  [Pequea]  several  of  the  Shaonois 
Indians  from  ye  southward  came  to  settle 
here,  and  were  admitted  so  to  do  by 
Opessah,  with  the  governor's  consent,  at 
the  same  time  an  Indian,  from  a  Shaonois 
town  near  Carolina  came  in  and  gave  an 
account  that  four  hundred  and  fifty  of 
the  flat-headed  Indians  [Catawba]  had 
besieged  them,  and  that  in  all  probability 
the  same  was  taken.  Bezallion  informed 
the  governor  that  the  Shaonois  of  Caro- 
lina—he was  told— had  killed  several 
Christians;  whereupon  the  ^vemment  of 
that  province  raised  the  said  flat-headed 
Indians,  and  joined  some  Christians  to 
them,  besieged  and  have  taken,  as  it  is 
thought,  the  said  Shaonois  town."  Those 
who  escaped  probably  fled  to  the  N.  and 
joined  their  kindred  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  1708  Gov.  Johnson,  of  South  Carolina, 
reported  the  ''Savannahs"  on  Savannah 
r.  as  occupying  3  villages  and  numbering 
about  150  men  (Johnson  in  Rivers,  S.  C. 
236,  1856).  In  1715  the  "Savanos"  still 
in  Carolina  were  reported  to  live  150  m. 
N.  w.  of  Charleston,  and  still  to  occupy  3 
villages,  but  with  only  233  inhabitants  in 
all.  The  Yuchi  and  Yamasee  were  also 
then  in  the  same  neighborhood  (Bam- 
well,  1715,  in  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C,  94, 1874). 
A  part  of  those  who  had  come  from  the  S. 
in  1694  had  joined  the  Mah  ican  and  become 
a  part  of  that  tribe.  Those  who  had  settled 
on  the  Delaware,  after  remaining  there 
some  years,  removed  to  the  Wyoming  val- 
ley on  the  Susquehanna  and  established 
themselves  in  a  village  on  the  w.  bank  near 
the  present  Wyoming,  Pa.    It  is  probable 
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that  they  were  joined  here  by  that  part 
of  the  tribe  which  had  settled  at  Pequea, 
which  was  abandoned  about  1730.  when 
the  Dela wares  and  Munsee  were  forced  to 
leave  the  Delaware  r.  in  1742  they  also 
moved  over  to  the  Wyoming  valley,  then 
in  possession  of  the  Shawnee,  and  built  a 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  river  oppo- 
site that  occupied  by  the  latter  tribe.  In 
1740  the  Quakers  began  work  among  the 
Shawnee  at  Wyoming  and  were  followed 
two  years  later  by  the  Moravian  Zinzen- 
dorf.  As  a  result  of  this  missionary  labor 
the  Shawnee  on  the  Susquehanna  re- 
mained neutral  for  some  time  during  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  which  began  in 
1754,  while  their  brethren  on  the  Ohio 
were  active  allies  of  the  French.  About 
the  year  1755  or  1756,  in  consequence  of 
a  quarrel  with  the  Delawares,  said  to 
have  been  caused  by  a  childish  dispute 
over  a  grasshopper,  the  Shawnee  aoan- 
doned  the  Susquehanna  and  joined  the 
rest  of  their  tribe  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio,  where  they  soon  became  allies 
of  the  French.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Shawnee  had  already  joined  those  on  the 
Ohio,  probably  in  small  parties  and  at 
different  times,  for  in  the  report  of  the 
Albany  congress  of  1754  it  is  found  that 
some  of  that  tribe  had  removed  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Ohio  about  30  years 
previously,  and  in  1735  a  Shawnee  band 
known  as  Shaweygria  (Hathawekela), 
consisting  of  about  40  families,  described 
as  living  with  the  other  Shawnee  on  Alle- 
gheny r.,  refused  to  return  to  the  Susque- 
hanna at  the  solicitation  of  the  Delawares 
and  Iroquois.  The  only  clue  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  these  eastern  Shawnee  is 
Drake's  statement  that  in  1732  there  were 
700  Indian  warriors  in  Pennsylvania,  of 
whom  half  were  Shawnee  from  the  S. 
This  would  give  them  a  total  population 
of  about  1,J^,  which  is  probably  too 
high,  unless  those  on  the  Ohio  are  in- 
cluded in  the  estimate. 

Having  shown  the  identity  of  the  Sa- 
vannah with  the  Shawnee,  and  followed 
their  wanderings  from  Savannah  r.  to  the 
Ohio  during  a  period  of  about  80  years, 
it  remains  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
other,  and  apparently  more  numerous, 
division  upon  the  Cumberland,  who  pre- 
ceded the  Carolina  band  in  the  r^on  of 
the  upper  Ohio  r.,  and  seem  never  to  have 
crossed  the  Alleghanies  to  the  eastward. 
These  western  Shawnee  may  possibly 
be  the  people  mentioned  in  the  Jesmt 
Relation  of  1648,  under  the  name  of 
*'  Ouchaouanag,''  in  connection  with  the 
Mascoutens,  who  lived  in  n.  Illinoifl.  In 
the  Relation  of  1670  we  find  the  "Ohaoua- 
non'*  mentioned  as  having  visited  the  Il- 
linois the  preceding  year,  and  they  are 
described  as  living  some  distance  to  the 
8.  B.  of  the  latter.    From  this  period  until 


their  removal  to  the  N.  they  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  by  the  French  writers, 
sometimes  under  some  form  of  the  col- 
lective Iroquois  name  Toagenha,  but  gen- 
erally under  their  Algonquian  name 
Chaouanon.  La  Harpe,  aoout  1715,  called 
them  Tongarois,  another  form  of  Toa- 
genha. All  these  writers  concur  in  the 
statement  that  they  lived  upon  a  large 
southern  branch  of  the  Ohio,  at  no  great 
distance  e.  of  the  Mississippi.  This  was 
the  Cumberland  r.  of  Tennessee  and  Ken- 
tucky, which  is  called  the  River  of  the 
Shawnee  on  all  the  old  maps  down  to 
about  the  year  1770.  When  the  French 
traders  first  came  into  the  region  the 
Shawnee  had  their  principal  village  on 
that  river  near  the  present  Nashville, 
Tenn.  They  seem  also  to  have  rang^ 
northeastward  to  Kentucky  r.  and  south- 
ward to  the  Tennessee.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  they  were  not  isolated  from 
the  great  body  of  the  Algonquian  tribes, 
as  has  frequently  been  represented  to 
have  been  the  case,  but  simply  occupied 
an  interior  position,  adjoining  the  kindred 
Illinois  and  Miami,  with  whom  they  kept 
up  constant  communication.  As  previ- 
ously mentioned,  the  early  maps  i>lainly 
distinguish  these  Shawnee  on  the  Cum- 
berland from  the  other  division  of  the 
tribe  on  Savannah  r. 

These  western  Shawnee  are  mentioned 
about  the  year  1672  as  being  harassed  by 
the  Iroquois,  and  also  as  allies  and  neigh- 
bors of  the  Andaste,  or  Conestoga,  who 
were  themselves  at  war  with  the  Iroquois. 
As  the  Andaste  were  then  incorrectly 
supposed  to  live  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  Ohio  r.j  the  Shawnee  would  natu- 
rally be  considered  their  neighbors.  The 
two  tribes  were  probably  in  alliance 
against  the  Iroquois,  as  we  find  that  when 
the  first  body  of  Shawnee  removed  from 
South  Carolma  to  Pennsylvania,  about 
1678,  they  settled  adjoining  the  Cones- 
toga,  and  when  another  part  of  the  same 
tnbe  desired  to  remove  to  the  Delaware 
in  1694  permission  was  granted  on  condi- 
tion that  they  make  peace  with  the  Iro- 
Quois.  Again,  in  1684,  the  Iroquois  jusU- 
ned  their  attacks  on  the  Miami  by  assert- 
ing that  the  latter  had  invited  the  Satanas 
(Shawnee)  into  their  country  to  make 
war  upon  the  Iroquois.  This  is  the  first 
histonc  mention  of  the  Shawnee — evi- 
dently the  western  division — in  the  coun- 
try N.  of  the  Ohio  r.  As  the  Cumber- 
land region  was  out  of  the  usual  course 
of  exploration  and  settlement,  but  few 
notices  of  the  western  Shawnee  are 
found  until  1714,  when  the  French  trader 
Charleville  estabfished  himself  among 
them  near  the  present  Nashville.  They 
were  then  gradually  leaving  the  country 
in  small  bodies  in  consequence  of  a  war 
with  the  Cherokee,  their  formerallies,  who 
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were  assisted  by  the  Chickasaw.  From  the 
statement  of  Iberville  in  1702  (Margry, 
I>6c.,  IV,  519,  1880)  it  seems  that  this 
was  due  to  the  latter*  s  efforts  to  bring 
them  more  closely  under  French  infiu- 
ence.  It  is  impossible  now  to  learn  the 
cause  of  the  war  between  the  Shawnee 
and  the  Cherokee.  It  probably  did  not 
begin  until  after  1707,  the  year  of  the 
final  expulsion  of  the  Shawnee  from 
South  Carolina  by  the  Catawba,  as  there 
is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  Cherokee 
took  part  in  that  struggle.  From  Shaw- 
nee tradition  the  quarrel  with  the  Chick- 
asaw would  seem  to  be  of  older  date. 
After  the  reunion  of  the  Shawnee  in  the 
N.  they  secured  the  alliance  of  the  Dela- 
wares,  and  the  two  tribes  turned  against 
the  Cherokee  until  the  latter  were  com- 
pelled to  ask  peace,  when  the  old  friend- 
ship was  renewed.  Soon  after  the  com- 
ing of  Charleville,  in  1714,  the  Shaw- 
nee finally  abandoned  the  Cumberland 
valley,  beine  pursued  to  the  last  moment 
by  the  ChicKasaw.  In  a  council  held  at 
Philadelphia  in  1715  with  the  Shawnee 
and  Delawares,  the  former,  **who  live  at 
a  great  distance,"  asked  the  friendship 
.  of  the  Pennsylvania  government.  These 
are  evidently  the  same  who  about  this 
time  were  driven  from  their  home  on 
Cumberland  r.  On  Moll's  map  of  1720 
we  find  this  region  marked  as  occupied 
by  the  Cherokee,  while  **  Savannah  Old 
Settlement''  is  placed  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Cumberland,  indicating  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  Shawnee  had  then  been 
completed.  They  stopped  for  some  time 
at  various  points  in  Kentucky,  and  per- 
haps also  at  Shawneetown,  111.,  butfinally, 
about  the  year  1730,  collected  along  the 
s.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.,  in  Ohio  and  Penn- 
sylvania, extending  from  the  Allegheny 
down  to  the  Scioto.  Sawcunk,  Lo^ 
town,  and  Lowertown  were  probably 
built  about  this  time.  The  land  thus  oc- 
cupied was  claimed  by  the  Wyandot,  who 
granted  permission  to  the  Shawnee  to 
settle  upon  it,  and  many  years  afterward 
threatened  to  dispossess  them  if  they 
continued  hostilities  against  the  United 
States.  They  probably  wandered  for  some 
time  in  Kentucky,  which  was  practically 
a  part  of  their  own  territory  and  not  oc- 
cupied by  any  other  tribe.  Blackhoof 
(Catahecassa),  one  of  their  most  celebrated 
chiefs,  was  bom  during  this  sojourn  in  a 
village  near  the  present  Winchester,  Ky. 
Down  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  in  1795, 
Kentuck  V  was  the  favorite  huntingground 
of  the  tribe.  In  1 748  the  Shawnee  on  the 
Ohio  were  estimated  to  number  162  war- 
riors or  about  600  souls.  A  few  years 
later  they  were  joined  by  their  kindred 
from  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  two 
bands  were  united  for  the  first  time  in 
history.    There  is  no  evidence  that  the 


western  band,  as  a  body,  ever  crossed  to 
the  E.  side  of  the  mountains.  The  nature 
of  the  coimtry  and  the  fear  of  the  Catawba 
would  seem  to  liave  forbidden  such  a 
movement,  aside  from  the  fact  that  their 
eastern  brethren  were  already  beginning 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  advancing  civili- 
zation. The  most  natural  line  of  migra- 
tion was  the  direct  route  to  the  upper 
Ohio,  where  they  had  the  protection  of 
the  Wyandot  and  Miami,  and  were  within 
easy  reach  of  the  French. 

For  a  long  time  an  intimate  connection 
existed  between  the  Creeks  and  the 
Shawnee,  and  a  body  of  the  latter,  under 
the  name  of  Sawanogi,  was  permanently 
incorporated  with  the  Creeks.  These 
may  nave  been  the  ones  mentioned  by 
P^nicaut  as  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Mobile 
about  1720.  Bartram  (Travels,  464, 
1792),  in  1773,  mentioned  this  band 
among  the  Creeks  and  spoke  of  the  re- 
semblance of  their  language  to  that  of 
the  Shawnee,  without  knowing  that  they 
were  a  part  of  the  same  tribe.  The  war 
in  the  N.  W.  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lution drove  still  more  of  the  Shawnee  to 
take  refuge  with  the  Creeks.  In  1791 
they  had  4  villages  in  the  Creek  country, 
n^  the  site  of  Montgomery,  Ala.,  the 
principal  being  Sawanogi.  A  great  many 
also  joined  the  hostile  Cherokee  about 
the  same  time.  As  these  villages  are  not 
named  in  the  list  of  Creek  towns  in  1832 
it  is  possible  that  their  inhabitants  may 
have  joineil  the  rest  of  their  tribe  in  the 
W.  before  that  period.  There  is  no  good 
evidence  for  the  assertion  by  some  writers 
that  the  Suwanee  in  Florida  took  its  name 
from  a  band  of  Shawnee  once  settled  upon 
its  banks. 

The  history  of  the  Shawnee  after  their 
reunion  on  the  Ohio  is  well  known  as  a 
part  of  the  history  of  the  Northwest  ter- 
ritory, and  may  be  dismissed  with  brief 
notice.  For  a  period  of  40  years — from 
the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war  to  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in  1795— 
they  were  almost  constantly  at  war  with 
the  English  or  the  Americans,  and  dis- 
tinguished themselves  as  the  most  hostile 
tribe  in  that  region.  Most  of  the  expe- 
ditions sent  across  the  Ohio  during  the 
Revolutionary  period  were  directed 
against  the  Shawnee,  and  most  of  the  de- 
stniction  on  the  Kentucky  frontier  was 
the  work  of  the  same  tribe.  When  driven 
back  from  the  Scioto  they  retreated  to 
the  head  of  the  Miami  r.,  from  which  the 
Miami  had  w^ithdrawn  some  years  before. 
After  the  Revolution,  finding  themselves 
left  without  the  assistance  of  the  British, 
large  numbers  joined  the  hostile  Chero- 
kee and  Creeks  in  the  S.,  while  a  con- 
siderable body  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  Spanish  government  in  1793  and  set- 
tled, together  with  some  Delawares,  on  a 
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tract  near  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.,  between 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Whitewater  rs., 
in  what  was  then  Spanish  territory. 
Wajme's  victory,  followed  by  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  in  1795,  put  an  end  to  the 
long  war  in  the  Ohio  valley.  The  Shaw- 
nee were  obliged  to  give  up  their  terri- 
tory on  the  Miami  in  Ohio,  and  retired 
to  the  headwaters  of  the  Auglaize.  The 
more  hostile  part  of  the  tribe  crossed  the 
Mississippi  and  joined  those  living  at  Cape 
Girardeau.  In  1798  a  part  of  those  m 
Ohio  settled  on  White  r.  in  Indiana, 
by  invitation  of  the  Delawares.  A  few 
years  later  a  Shawnee  medicine-man, 
Tenskwatawa  (q.  v.),  known  as  The 
Prophet,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated 
Tecumseh  (q.  v. ),  be^n  to  preach  a  new 
doctrine  among  the  various  tribes  of  that 
region.  His  followers  rapidly  increased 
and  established  themselves  in  a  villa^ 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tippecanoe  r.  in 
Indiana.  It  soon  became  evident  that 
his  intentions  were  hostile,  and  a  force 
was  sent  against  him  under  Gen.  Harri- 
son in  1811,  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  the  village  and  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Indians  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Tippe- 
canoe. Tecumseh  was  among  the  Creeks 
at  the  time,  endeavoring  to  secure  their 
aid  against  the  United  States,  and  re- 
turned in  time  to  take  command  of  the 
N.  W.  tribes  in  the  British  interest  in  the 
War  of  1812.  The  Shawnee  in  Missouri, 
who  formed  about  half  of  the  tribe,  are 
said  to  have  had  no  part  in  this  strug- 
gle. By  the  death  of  Tecumseh  in  this 
war  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  tribes  was 
broken,  and  most  of  them  accepted  terms 
of  peace  soon  after.  The  Shawnee  in 
Missouri  sold  their  lands  in  1825  and  re- 
moved to  a  reservation  in  Kansas.  A 
lai^ge  part  of  them  had  previously  gone 
to  Texas,  where  they  settled  on  the  head- 
waters of  the  Sabine  r.,  and  remained 
there  until  driven  out  about  1839  (see 
Cherokee).  The  Shawnee  of  Ohio  sold 
their  remaining  lands  at  Wapakoneta  and 
Hog  Creek  in  1831,  and  joined  those  in 
Kansas.  The  mixed  band  of  Seneca  and 
Shawnee  at  Lewistown,  Ohio,  also  re- 
moved to  Kansas  about  the  same  time. 
A  large  part  of  the  tribe  left  Kansas 
about  1845  and  settled  on  Canadian  r., 
Indian  Ter.  (Oklahoma),  where  they  are 
now  known  as  Absentee  Shawnee.  In 
1867  the  Shawnee  living  with  the  Seneca 
removed  also  from  Kansas  to  the  Territory 
and  are  now  known  as  Eastern  Shawnee. 
In  1869,  by  intertribal  agreement,  the 
main  body  became  incorporated  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation  in  the  present  Okla- 
homa, where  they  are  now  residing. 
Those  known  as  Black  Bob's  band  re- 
fused to  remove  from  Kansas  with  the 
others,  but  have  since  joined  them. 

The  Shawnee  have  6  divisions,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  phratries,  or  perhaps 


as  originally  distinct  tribes,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  these  divisions  occupied  different 
sides  of  the  council  house  in  their  public 
assemblies.  Their namesareChilahoihtha 
(Chillicothe),  Kispokotha  (Elispogogi), 
Spitotha  ( Mequachake?) ,  Bicowetlut  ( Pi- 
qua),  and  Assiwikale  (Hathawekela). 
The  villages  of  the  tribe  have  generally 
taken  their  names  from  these  divisions. 
The  Woketamosi  division  mentioned  by 
Hecke welder  is  probably  one  of  .these, 
but  is  not  the  Piqua. 

According  to  Mon^n  (Anc  Soc.,  168, 
1877)  the  Shawnee  have  13  clans,  as  fol- 
lows: M'-wa-wa^  wolf;  Ma-gwa^  loon; 
M'-kwa^,  bear;  We-wa^-see,  buzzard; 
M*-se^-pa-se,  panther;  M'-ath-wa^  owl; 
Pa-la- wti',  turkey;  Psake-the',  deer;  Sha- 
pa-tft',  raccoon;  Na-ma-tha',  turtle;  Ma- 
na-to^,  snake;  Pe-sa-wa^,  horse;  Pa-take- 
e-no-the^,  rabbit.  The  Turtle  clan  occu- 
pies an  important  place  in  their  mytho- 
togic  traditions.  At  a  conference  in  1793 
the  Shawnee  signed  with  the  snake  totem. 

The  early  estimates  of  the  numbers  of 
the  Shawnee  are  only  partial,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  tribe  was  not  united. 
The  highest  estimate  given  is  that  of 
1817,  which  places  them  at  2,000  souls. 
Others  are  1,750  (1732);  1,000  (1736); 
1,500  (1759, 1765, 1778,  1783, 1794,  1812); 
1,900  on  Auglaize  r.  (1794);  1,600  (1812; 
one-half  in  Missouri).  In  1909  the  Elast- 
em  Shawnee  numbered  107;  the  Absentee 
Shawnee  481;  and  those  incorporated 
with  the  Cherokee  Nation  about  800, 
making,  with  a  few  individuals,  resident 
Cherokee,  a  present  total  of  about  1,400 
for  the  tribe,  a  considerable  decrease  in 
the  last  twenty  years. 

The  following  were  the  Shawnee  vil- 
lages so  far  as  recorded:  Bull  town,  Gata- 
wissa,  Chillicothe  (several),  Conedogwi- 
nit,  Cornstalk's  Town,  Girty's  Town, 
Grenadier  Squaw's  Town,  Hog  Creek,  Ka- 

tughsa^,  Kickenapawling,  Lewistown 
with  Mmgos),  Lick  Town(?),  Logstown 
with  others),  Long  Tail,  Lowertown, 
Mequachake  (several),  Nawake(?),  Old 
Shawnee  Town,  Peixtan  (?),  Pigeon  Town, 
Piqua  ( Pequea;  several ) ,  Prophet's  Town, 
Sawanogi,  Scoutash,  Shawneetown  (111.), 
Sonnioto,  Standing  Stone,  Tippecanoe, 
Wapakoneta,  Will's  Town.  (j.  m.) 
Ani'-Sawinu'gl.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
509, 1900  (Cherokee  name ) .  OMahovuuioiu.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  Frenoh,  Hist.  Coll.  U.,  i,  185, 1846  (iden- 
tical?). Caw£Ul.~Dorsey,  inf  n,  1886  (Sionx  name 
for  the  Shawnee;  applied  also  to  a  Teton  divirion 
descended  from  an  adopted  Shawnee  chief;  c«cA). 
Oawana.— Dorsey,  Dhegiha  MS.  diet.,  1878;  OMge 
MS.  vocah.,  1883.  B.  A.  E.  (Omaha,  Ponca.  and 
Osage  name;  c=fth).  Ohafanoiii.— Tonti  (m.  1680) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  69,  1846  (misprint). 
Chafnanos.—Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  836,  Iftil 
(Spanish  form ) .  Ohanouumoas.— T^etter  of  1766  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X,  469.  1858  (misprint). 
Chaonanons.—Domenech,  Deserts,  i,  440. 1860  (mis- 
print). Chaoni.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt.  8,  sec.  8,  851, 
1816.     Ohaonaanons.— Montreal   Conf.    (1756)   in 

N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  506. 1858.    Ohaoiiaaoa 

Gravier  (1670)  in  Jes.  Bel.,  in,  91,  1858. 
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.  BeL  1672, 26, 186S. 
ChuieToix,  EUsL  Noav.  France,  Shea  trans.,  iii, 
i;&,noCe.  1868.  ChaBawona.— DenoDvlIle  (1688)  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Ool.  Hist.,  IX,  888.18&&  Ohaoaanot.— 
La  Toar  map,  1782.  Ghaooaaooa.— Gravier  (1700) 
'  by  Shea,  Early  Voy..  120.  1861. 
s^Hlnd,  Lab.  Penin.,  i,  6,  1863  (identi- 
al?).  Oha— imawi  —LambervUle  (1684)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Ool.  Hist.,  u.  226,  1865.  Ohaoataoa.— 
Hennepin,  Coat,  of  New  Diaoov.,  84,  1606. 
(ftMoaaa  —  Ibid.,  17.  Ohaounons.  —  Montcalm 
(17S7;  in  N.Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist.,  X.  664. 1868.  Ohaou- 
dMaa— Vaodreuil  (1760).  ibid.,  x.  1094,  1868. 
ChawanoM.  Crepy.  map,  ca.  1766.  Ghaortaoa.— 
Hennepin,  Cbnt.  of  New  DisooY.,  48a,  1698. 
GkMwaMBa.-d'Abbadie  (1766)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HisL.  X,  1160,  1868.  Charaaoas.— Shea,  Rel.  M. 
MiiL, 28. 1861  (misprint).  Ohasoaoas.— Mclntoeh, 
Origin  N.  Am.  Inds.,  201. 1853  (misprint).  Obaoa- 
aaa—Doe.  of  1668  qaoted  by  French,  Hist  Coll. 


»,  II.  137,  1875.  Ohaaaaaae.— Colden  (1764)  in 
M.  Y.  Doc  CoL  Hist.,  tii,  624, 1856.  Ohaneaoos^ 
ChaoTignerie  (1786)  qpoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  m,  666. 1863.  Ohanais.— Vater,  Mith..  pt. 
S,  tee.  3, 851, 1816.  Ohaaays.— Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de 
la  Fd,  II,  380.  1841.  Ohavaaoas.— Alcedo,  Die. 
Oeof.,  n.  630, 1787.  OhaTooaaoas.— Sheldon,  Early 
Hilt  Mich.,  228,  1866.  Ohawaaoaa.— Coxe,  Omv 
kna,  12. 1741.  ChawaaflBs.— Doc.  of  1769  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  974,  1868.  Ohawsaras.— Van- 
dreofl  (1756,  incorrectly  1759),  ibid..  926.  Obsrer- 
MM.— Lamberrille  (1686),  trans.,  ibid.,  iii.  488, 
18SS  (probably  a  minreading  by  the  translator), 
flianawaaa.— Qallln^e  (1669)  in  Margry.  Dte..  i, 
116,  1875.  COiflBaiioaa.— C^loron  (1749)  in  Rupp, 
West  Pa.,  86^  1846  (misprint).  Ohonaaoacs.— 
BoQdtnot,  Star  in  the  West,  125,1816.  Ohonaaoas.— 
IberriUe  a702)  in  Margry,  D^c.,  iv,  619,  1880. 
flianaawia—Vaagondy  map,  1778.  Ohooeaoas.— 
Memoir  of  1706  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  799, 
U56.  Ohoaeauma.— La  Salle  (1681)  in  Margry, 
D^,  n.  159. 1877.  Ohoaaofls.— Albany  Conf.  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  v.  675, 1856.  Chnoaaous.— 
Marqnette  (ea.1673),  Disoov.,  8U.  1696.  Oatwa- 
paka—For  forms  of  this  name,  applied  to  the 
Shawnee,  see  Oniviapanha.  OahawanAa*. — Tan- 
aer,5arr^  315,  1830  ^Ottflwa  rmme).  (Molnoaa- 
mr^ta,  E#t  164»,  xixiti,  15 U  1*®S  [pf»i*.*ib1y 
Mmial).  Oukawasag.— dmltli  In  Bim.  Mms.. 
tea,X,  1, 1866.  Babanoea.-MS  Poc.  of  ^^3^  in 
%fmt  Stat«  arehh».>'.  &»fWMM.— MS.  Om-.  of 
ISI  In  Texflf  ^laie  urihive?!  (SpHni-^h  fonrn). 
Sifc-»»«-aM.~Mm'H[iley,  N\  Y.,  rr,  16^^,  lftJ9,  Bm&- 
Usai,— Dmk.?,  TetumMfli,  9-11, 1^V2  (ml^pHjit  fnr 
^•lajiMi,  BuajuksJ^.— Arehdale  (1"^*  quoteti 
hf  CtawilU  Hl-t  i'^jlL  a  a,  It,  m,  1^6  (mfeprlni 
urBarannah*  r  -  flafaaaas,  ^ ArDhdale  mmi  mytiHl 
by  OJdJSlloti  {limi  ia  Caprall.  Ibid.,  4'^.  ia- 
^— ,r-0?1den  n72?).  Five  Katlon-*.  23.  1717  ipor^ 

.l^bes  Badson  E. .  Igl,  1872.  Sauou mam.— M ti- 
l»7.  N.  v..  ri.  INJ.  1J?29,  Bwiomnfliu.— I  hSrJ.,  114, 
iea-n-ftfr-fa*.— l|Awktn><  {IT»),  9kt?teh.  25.  IM^. 
I«w»*rw.— Map  of  l<il4  in  N.  V.  f^w.  C*A.  HIhL, 
L 1^  f  here  used  a«i  a  i,':fi'l]eH.'Uve  ttnn  fr^r  tbi^  t  rUtvn 
im  Ihe  Delanrare  «.of  Manhuttiin  id.).  BatiWAD- 
HBir^AJcedo,  Die-  CjtMit ,  IV,  E>25.  I7>*-H  (the  Shjvw- 
MMown  with  the  Creeks)  Sau-va-ns-^ve.  ^ 
Wftin«  nimi.  Sketch,  «m.  ISi^  luuplSi.'*!  tnore 
nSeciIaTlr  %o  the  BbawTKi?  Uiwn  fnt^orp^.initi'd 
»fiaL  th*  Creekji  ^  Sfc¥i.oahi,  —  Homiirm  Hteirs 
iQi{h»aL  1730'  ( Ln  Qaml hui ) .  BaTbOAUi.  ^8<ic.  i  tfH>g, 
Mtx,.  ass,  USTt).  iaTmimjAi-jMbii^iin  (ITOS)  to 
^Ti!JS^B,C(23'5.  l^Vj,  Savanna*  —I jiw?^m  it 709), 
Hb«l  Oar..  75,  1«&J  L'^Pt'S^'^  ^^'^^  u>  the  Maskegon; 
m  Liiif^'s  U.  S.  map  of  179d  applied  to  the  Bhttw- 
QM  among  the  Creeks).  Savawwsohers. — Hay- 
wood.  Tenn..  222.  1823.  SaTaaaahers.— Ibid..  223. 
Banusaa(8).— Bartram.  Trav..  461-464. 1792  (the 
Bbawnee  band  and  town  incorporated  with  the 
Creeki) .  SaTsaoas.— Drake.  Tecuraseh,  11-12. 1852. 
■maara.— Randolph  n689)  in  Rivers.  S.  C,  448, 
^  ("the  Sayanore  Town"  on  Savannah  r.). 
«vaaaa~Early  Dutch  writers  cited  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  HodaonR..  888. 1872  (here  used  as  a  collect- 
ire  term  for  the  tribes  s.  of  Manhattan  id.  On 
Rse  51  Rattenber  quotes  the  form  as  Savanooe. 
e  flame  form  is  used  for  the  Shawnee  on  Sa van- 
ish r.  hi  1715  by  BamwelU1716)  in  Rivers.  Early 
Bat.  &G..  94.1874).    SawOa.— Riggs-Dorsey,  Da- 


kota-Eng.  Diet,  441. 1890  (Sioux,  i  e.  Teton  Sioux 
name).  Bawaaa.— Lattr4  map,  1784  (old  Shawnee 

rmafjo  on  npjvfr  ?otnm*ip).  Sawanea.— T^rake, 
h\i.  hul-^.  Ilk.  b.  f.^,  1M>.  Sawi^nru,— Flit  hum, 
KJd.  If  i]ii.,  ikVi,  [^"Vu.  8a«ajii». — tfiiLd^hec,  6\mw- 
niH:'  tun!  Tuiikuwii  MS^^,,  B,  A.  iL.  imi  (eurrect 
h  1 3  a  u  1 1  tf < '  f 4  trill ;  p  I  u  m  I ,  l^ji  ivau  6r  L.  Tli  e  Tf jn  k  ii  vr% 
n^e  tlie  -«,nut*  naim?  for  the  Irlb*.  and  ^Iso  for  the 
Dtbiwiire^,  b<^4^Bii!^e  thij  ti*'<i  trll>e*ltve  t4>gether>. 
Bi.wa.n6fi.— tlftlM-'ht-t,  Crt^k  Migr.  Leg.,  t.  H3, 18§4 
(Creek  furm,  iippHefl  mDrt  piirtloularly  to  the 
HhjiwiH^e  liiwij  iTinMrfj4imt*/d  witli  the  Crii*kft>* 
B^'Wi-na'-o-no^— Morjjtm,  Ln-tigne  froci.,  S.iS,  1J»1 
(8*:itn^ft  iiiitTii').  SawiLiKMii.  — i>o  Laut  (ItitSji  in 
BnlntoiJ, lAiuif-c  U.%. 31.  isVi  {u^ed nut  naa iritwil, 
but  jxii  El  f'ifllH-iivjL*  UTiii  for  the  liidlHiM  living 
thtn  oD  Iioljiware  r.  Boiithward  frnm  Manhiittiin 
M.i.  Sawaaot*— Burtrm,  Now  VkwiJ>  xkxU,  I'TW. 
B^wm'tmhrnkM^—iiiilrCtt^i,  TusHimim  MS.,  IKH.'j 
(TiiHcaroni  narnej.  Sa-wa-my'-k&.— tt^ii  Kate, 
J^yuonj-mlC,  lU  l*^  (Chernkve  Dwme).  &m-w*n- 
w*.— Smith.  Mcmiilr  uf  F<jnl»ini.'<lii,  3?S.  47,  llSf4 
[idvt^n  iiH  thclf  own  nninv:  pi.  Bn-wan  wn  kj). 
Ba-waU'WA-keeH— MorKon,  Cotityiiig,  oiiij  AiJln., 
'^HH,  1 JK7L  fia wflnocaa.  — t^ree k  tnl k  [  1 79S >  ill  A  m  St. 
Fii peT> .  I n i1 .  A  ff . ,  1. 3K1  ^  laS'L  8»  wfl -a a -kl.  — Q rft >■- 
Hni.,  TnM'k  MS,  votifib.,  B.  A.  tl.^  IhH.>  i  Tri^ek  nHme). 
Snvwanew  — Mrtp  of  l^HJ  ciUM  by  UniUuih  U»n- 
RfMS  I.*'*r,,3i>,  iwvi  (U8f.'fl  liH:iiJl>  t^^  ilf>.1gnftti*  the 
IruliiinH  OM  Iklnwiirfi  r.,st>iilbwftrd  iurm  Mjitihnt- 
tjirii  id, ).  SawwiuiiKW,— BiLrloriH  Nt'^v  ViowFn  xxxiU 
IT'JS.  BawwBJiDo.— Viiti^r,  MUb.,  pt.  Si,  mW-  8,  &IB, 
l^lrl  €«haoii,aj30*. — IMitSftt  do  MoI'iuh,  tJrti»on  i* 
S79.  1^14.  fifltaTMinji.— Albany  Conf.  (171^7)  in  N. 
Y.  Dj>c,  ToL  H  I ^t.,  VI,  103,  IStTi,  BohaTeao  —  [bid,, 
«JH,  BchAwmnev— ^iilRSi>ft<]d,niiip.  I7H-1.  Bohawan- 
110.— [letkeWL-idtr  (1798J  in  liftrlim,  Nuw  Vnnv^, 
Hj>p,,  li,  17BH,  SQha,wad,soet.— CMicil'^tt  nVr^n  in 
R  Y .  Do*; .  €4  J 1 .  11  Iftt . ,  V 1 ,  f^J^y ,  1  ^^.  Sc  h  awe  noei,  — 
A I  Ihi  Ti  y  < Joi  I  f .  r  ]  7S7  I J  bi » 1 . ,  1  tti .  Seh^ wi*nu  ha,  —  A  f  1 1  i . 
do  J,[i  VM|^.  <U^  111  Fill,  ]|J,  .-Mii'».  X'-.-j.fi.  Scha^oTDoiLh.— 
Irfi  J-mr  I II up,  i7TL>.  fiflrwuiM.— llinv^tL  liiiottrd 
by  Qallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc.,  Il,  66, 1886 
(misprint  for  Savannas).  Sewaaae.  —  Putnam, 
Mid.  Tenn.,  865, 18&9.  Shaaianeaa.— La  Tour  map, 
1782  (misprint:  "Old  Shamanese  Town,"  about 
opposite  Wyomlrig,  Pa.).  Shanawa.  —  Homann 
Heirs  map,  1756.  Bhanaoahs.— Washington  ( 1753). 
Jour.,  21,  1866.  Bhaaoaa.  —  Ibid.  Bhaiiwaaa.— 
Schuyler  (1694)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  nr,  98, 

1854.  8haoaoia.~£vans  (1707}  in  Day,  Penn., 
891,  1848.  Shaonoaoaa.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the 
West,  100,  1816.  Bhaoaaoa.— Smith  in  Beach. 
Ind.  Miscel..  120, 1877.  Bhauaaa.— C^roghan  (1760) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  ix,  246.  187L 
BhauwaoBoea.— Brainerd  (1746)  in  Day,  Penn., 
696,  1843.  8havaBoa.~Po8t  (1758)  in  Pnmd.  Pa. 
II,  app.,  129,  1798.  Bhaw.—Vater,  Mith..  pt.  8. 
sec. 3.  247,  1816  (mistake?).  Bhawahaha.— LivinK- 
aton  (1717)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  (Jol.  Hi8t.,v,  486. 1856  (the 
Shawneesseem  to  be  designated).  Bhawana.— 
Lewney  {ca.  1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 4th s..  v, 
437, 1861.  Bhawaaahaao.— Doc.  of  1788  quoted  by 
Mayer,  Logan  and  Cresap,  67, 1867.  Bhawaaaha.— 
Lindesay  (1751)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  706, 

1855.  Bhawaaapi.— Squier  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel., 
29,  1877.  Bhawaaawa.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Ck)ll..  1st  s.,  X.  128, 1809.  Bhawaao.— 
CJroghan  (1754)  in  Rupp,  West  Pa.,  app.,  61, 1846 
("Lower  Shawanetown").  8hawaa6aa.~Rec- 
ords  (1731)  in  Day,  Penn.,  525, 1843.  Bhawaaaiae.— 
Johnson  (1757)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vii,  279, 

1856.  Bhawaneaa.~Penn.  Records  (1701)  in  Day, 
Penn.,  390,  1843.  Bhawaaeaae.— Proud,  Pa.,  il, 
296,  1798.  Bhawaaau.— Gallatin  in  Drake,  Te- 
cumseh.  9,  1852.  Bhawaaiea.— (^mpbell  (1761) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  ix.  423,  1871. 
Bhawaaaa.— Penn's  Treaty  (1701)  in  Proud,  Pa.. 
I.  428.  1797.  Bhawaaaohs.— Quoted  by  Brinton. 
from  Smith's  Fontaneda,  in  Hist  Mag..  1st  8., 
X,  1.  1866.  Bhawaaaoa.— Vater,  Mith.,  pt  8, 
sec.  3,  245,  1816.  Bhdtwaao-AlfoakiaB.— Gatschet. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  143,  1884.  Bhawaaoaa.— Doc. 
of  1692  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  180-181. 
1872.  Bhawaaoaaaa.— Brown.  West.  Oaz.,  289, 1817. 
Bhawaacaaa.— Ibid.,  326.  Bhawkaoh.— Adair,  Am. 
Inds.,  155, 1775.  Bhawaaoia.— Penn.  Records (1 707) 
in  Day.  Penn..  391,  1843.  Bhawaaoaa.— De  Smet 
Letters.  88.  1843.  Shawanoa.— Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  143. 1884  (applied  to  the  settlement 
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amoDff  the  Creeks).  8liAwmiio'i.~Ft  Johnson 
Ctonf.  (1756)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlflt.,  vii,  214, 1856. 
ShawanoM.— Lofikiel.  Hist.  Miss.  Unit.  Bretb.,pt. 
1, 2. 1794.  BhawanoQS.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  79.  1854.    Bhawaaowi.— Walam  Olum 

il883)  in  Brinton.  Lenape  Leg.,  204,  1885. 
hawaas.— ^huyler  (ai.l608)  in  Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  180-181,  1872.  Shawenoes.— Albany 
Conf.  (1787)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  107, 
1855.  Bhawnees.— Stuart  (1775)  in  Oibbes,  Doc. 
Hist.  Am.  Rev.,  1. 160,  1855.  BhawiiaeM.— Camp- 
bell (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  ix. 
424,  1871.  Bhawnese.— Croghan  (1750)  in  Rupp, 
West  Pa.,  app.,  28,  1846.  Bhawaesse.— Croghan 
(1766)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Oeog.,  267.  1831. 
Bhawaevs.— Cowley  (1776)  in  Archives  of  Md.. 
Journal  of  the  Md.  Convention,  9L  1892. 
Bhawao. — Mandrillon,  Spectateur  Americain, 
map,  1786-  BhavnoAb. — MoT*»e,  N  Km  .  map,  1798, 
Shawnoer— t>nHiit.^  riTirt  luif.tlly  Triap,  I7T7.    Cba- 

&pp.,'2A,  line.  Shftwoftiki,  — lt4itino*rfn%  Am.  Ka- 
tions,  I J3^.  I KW  1 1 1 1  1 1  k  vv ji  r*  •  1 1 1 1  tn  L  > .  ili4Wfi]ioet,  — 
l*lte»  Trav.,  lOi,  l^H,  SliBW-iui'aa^.— Warren 
(11562)  in  Minn.  I  list  ,S<rt'.  toll.,  v,  3A  IHSfV. 
Ahowamtiien.^Ncw  York  Cuiif.  U7.ai  Iid  K.  Y. 
Dm\  Vol  Hii^t.,  VI,  7^^,  tHS\  St^wwihw!!.— Uv 
In^ftton  I  1711  f,  iblfl.,  V.  ni.  m/j.  Sbavutnset — 
ClKrkM:iti  I  imi  L  tbJd,  IV,  9tX  1fv>J.  BbowknnoQi.  — 
CliirkBon  1109^^),  ibkU,  46.  Bbow*iioei,"Sehi]yk*r 

iVy^U  ihld  ,  %m.  SJjowonepa.— VVtUet  {Vim)  in 
tnpp,  Wt^l.  VtL.,  Hisp,,  14,  \H4&.  BhovQfiMt.— Llv 
Inffulou  { 1700)  In  N.  Y.  Dw.  Col,  Hi«t,,  iv  Jj&l.  1«&1- 
BhwanMs.— i'fL^or  FiJliTn>uly  {\Ki'l\  in  L*.  R  tiid. 
Treallep,  377,  1S78.  BirUittMei^— Ba^ri  ia,  KiiHayCi. 
S1S«  1733  (prt>bub1v  bk'tirlrnlh  SowuiaJciu.— 
WupOdward.  Ilemin . .'  M,  lf%^y.  Bo vvn^ku.  —I  bid.. 
Sfi^  S9WK|iQke««.  '  I  bid.  H  ^'  BawH)zi-iui>  ^  Whlp- 
pk\  Pile.  R,  Jt.  Kt'p.,  Ml,  PL  3,  61.  1H66  tpL  Bow- 
on-oki),  BuwKDDes.— De  Lu*jt  nti33)  in  Vat«r. 
Hit  J  I..  pL  a,  !.c"C.  3.  Am  iSKi  (Mwtl  here^  tkS  ft  wl- 
Je<:^tivt!  jiiiiiit  fur  Uie  irlties  jicnuhward  fmrn  Mftn- 
hiitliin  id.).    Tosfeiika. — F(trfnmiHor  thiM  Qume 

Shawnee  Cabini.  ApnunineutLiiidmErk 
on  the  traders'  trail  between  Rays  Town 
(Bedford,  Pa. )  and  the  Ohio  r.  in  the  18th 
century,  situated  8  m.  w.  of  the  site  of 
Bedford  and  not  far  from  the  present 
Schellburg.  It  was  first  settled  by  the 
Shawnee  as  they  came  northward  from 
the  Potomac  early  in  the  18th  century, 
and  was  a  well-known  point  on  the  In- 
dian trail  when  the  traders  of  Pennsylva- 
nia commenced  to  visit  the  Ohio.  James 
Le  Tort  was  perha^  the  first  trader  to  go 
westward  over  this  route,  having  trav- 
ersed it  as  early  as  1701;  in  1712  ne  waa 
granted  a  license  as  a  trader  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Council  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ii,  562, 
1852).  Conrad  Weiser  passed  through 
in  1748  on  his  way  to  Locstown  (ibia.. 
v,  348,  1851).  The  locality  is  noted 
on  all  early  maps  of  Pennsylvania  and 
is  mentioned  in  nearly  all  the  traders' 
journals.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Bhawaaa  Oabbiaa.— John  Harris  (1754)  in  Arch.  Pa., 
II.  135,  1852.  Bhawaae  Oabbins.— Scull  map,  1759. 
Shawaaoe  Oabbias.— Hutchins  map,  1764.  shawo- 
aesa  Oabbias.— Weiser  (1748)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  13, 
1852. 

Shawnee  haw.  A  North  Carolina  name 
for  the  possum  haw.  Viburnum  nudum, 

Shawnee  Prophet.    See  TenskvxUavxi. 

Shawnee  salad.  The  leaves  of  Hydro- 
phyllum  macTophyllumy  which  are  eaten 
as  "greens"  in  the  W.  in  early  spring. 

Shawneetown.  A  Shawnee  village  on 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Ohio  r.,  about  the 
present  Shawneetown,  Gallatin  co..  111. 


Putnam  (Mid.  Tenn.,  365,  1859)  aaya  the 
tribe  occupied  it  after  bei^  driven  from 
Cumberland  r.  by  the  Caickaaaw.  It 
was  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritory ceded  by  the  Piankashaw  to  the 
U.  S.  by  the  Vincennes  treaty  of  Dec  30, 
1805,  but  was  already  abandoned  at  the 
time  of  Croghan's  visit  in  1765. 
Old  Bhawaesse  VilUfe. -Croghan  (1765)  in 
Thwaites.  Early  WestTTrav.,  1. 136, 1904.  Shawa- 
aee  towa.— Cuming,  TOur,  241, 1810. 

Shawneetown.  A  small  settlement  be- 
tween Say  re,  Pa.,  and  Waverly,  N.  Y., 
occupied  a  short  time  by  a  few  Shawnee 
families. 

Towa  of  Bhawaee.— Proc.  Wyo.  Hist,  and  GeoL 
Soc.,  IX,  203,  1905. 

Shawnee  wood.  A  western  name  for 
Caialpa  speciosa. 

Shawomet  ( *  neck  of  land' ).  A  former 
village  of  the  Wampanoag  near  the  pre^ 
ent  Somerset,  Bristol  co.,  Mass. 
Hishawomet.  —  Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  157.  1886. 
Mshawomot.— Holden  (1643)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  8d  s.,  r.  6.  1825.  Shawaaet.— Barber,  Hist 
Coll.,  189, 1889.  Bhewamett-Cole  11670)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  VI.  211. 1800.  ShowaaMt.— 
Hazard,  ihid.,  2d  r..  vi^  607, 1815. 

Shawomet  A  former  village  of  the  Nar- 
raganset  near  the  present  Warwick,  Kent 
CO.,  R.  I. 

MishowoBiett—Williams  (1658)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec,  l. 
891, 1866.  BhaoBiet.— Uubhaiti  (1680)  in  Mam.  HisL 
Soc.  Coll. ,  2d  6.,  VI,  507. 1815.  Bhawomet.— Warner 
(1644)  in  R.  I.  Col.  Rec.,  1. 140. 1856.  BhaweaaL— 
Jones,  Ind.  Bui.,  16,  1867.  Bhownaat.— Arnold 
(1651)  in  R.  1.  Coll.  Rec.,  i.  234,  1856. 

Shaya.    The  Squirrel  clan  of  the  Yochi, 

O^ya!— Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70, 1909  {O'th). 

Shaytee's  YiUage  {She^-te,  *pelican'.— 
Gerai^).  Aforraer  village,  prol>ablvPota- 
watomi,  named  from  a  chief,  on  j^ox  r., 
111.,  on  a  tract  of  land  sold  in  IS3S. 

She.  A  prehistoric  ruined  paeblo  of 
the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  s.  of  Galisteo,  in  Santa  F6  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Tano  claim  that  it  was  a 
village  of  their  tribe. 

Pueblo  do  8h<.— Bandelier  in  Rltch.  N.  Mcx..  201. 
1885.  Bho.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  it. 
106, 1892. 

Sheaksh  ( 'new  water* ) .  A  Niska  viUage 
site  on  the  s.  bank  of  Nass  r.,  Brit.  Col., 
5  m.  above  the  canyon,  at  the  mouth  of 
a  stream  that  came  into  existence  after 
the  eruption  that  is  visible  at  this  point 
Several  modem  fishing  houses  mark  the 
site.  (g.  t.  b.  ) 

Shecalamy.    See  Shikellamy. 

Sheoarachwetoligne.   See  Seqaidongqu^ie, 

Sheoomeoo  (*^Teat  village,' from  tiichi 
'great,*  'superior,'  comoco  'land*  with 
definite  boundaries,  hence  'settlement,*  ^ 
'house,*  etc. — Cierard).  A  villa^  be- 
longing to  the  Wawyachtonoc  division 
of  the  Mahican,  situated  about  2  m.  &  of 
the  present  Pine  Plains,  Dutchess  co., 
N.  Y.  The  Moravians  established  a  mis- 
sion there  in  1740,  but  in  1746  the  Indians 
removed  to  Friedenshuetten,  and  after- 
ward to  Gnadenhuetten. 
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Ckie'Mn'M.— Tnimbcill,  Ind.  Karnes  Conn.,  66, 
1981.  Clir-«o-ail'-«o.— OonnoUey  in  Hecke welder. 
Nan..  117.  1907  (Indian  pronunciation).  8haoo- 
■iM.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  86.  18T2 
SksnoaMo.— Inscription  (1746)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
Noftbampcon  Co.,  82,  1845.  Bhaoomeka.— Hecke- 
veider  ( li40-180») .  Narr. ,117. 1907.  Skekomako.— 
Lortkiel,  Hist.  Miss.  Unit.  Breth..  pt.  2,  9,  1794. 
ttticwiriko  — Trumbnll,  op.  cit..  67. 

Bhediae.  A  Micmac  village  or  band  in 
1670  at  the  present  ShediaC)  on  the  e. 
coast  of  New  Brunswick. 
CkeMk.-Vaudreuil  (1755)  in  N.  Y.  I>oc.  Ck>I. 
Hbt,  X.  Sd9.  1A58.  O^diak.—  Frye  (1760)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc  Coll..  1st  8.,  X,  115,  1809.  Jadink.— 
StUes  (1761),  ibid..  116. 

IkeetkltYume  ( Ce-i^-tHnni).  A  band  or 
viUsge  of  the  Cbastacosta  on  the  v.  bank 
of  JUigae  r.,  Oreg.;  or  perhaps  theTak- 
elma  village  on  the  opposite  bank. — Dor- 
sey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  234, 1890. 

ffllagoaihkwm.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  below  Orleans  Bar,  Kla- 
math r.,  M.  w.  Cal. 

Sheheet.  A  band,  probably  of  the  Gala- 
pooya,  mentioned  by  Roas  (Advent, 236, 
1849). 

Bhekek^  Bhekeke.     See  Shaiiaka, 

Bhekallamy,  Shekellamy.  See  Shikd- 
lamy. 
.^^Sliall,  Shellwork.  Shell  was  a  favorite 
material  with  the  aborigines  all  over 
America  for  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments, utensils,  and  ornaments;  and 
shells  in  their  natural  state  or  merely 
notched  or  perforated  for  attachment 
were,  on  account  of  their  beauty  of  form 
and  color  (Marginella,  Olivella,  Natica, 
etc.),  extensively  used  for  personal  em- 
bellishment.     Among  the  tribes  n.   of 


Cup    Maoc     Of     COMCH     Shell; 

ILLINOIS  (l-«) 


Mexico  clam  and  mussel  shells  (Venus, 
Mya,  Anodon,  Unio,  etc. )  served  for  cups 
and  spoons,  were  hafted  for  scraping 
and  digging,  and  worked  up  into  fish- 
hooks, knives,  and  other  min6r  imple- 
ments.  The  large  conchs  (Strombus, 
Ousis,  Fulgur,  eta )  were  used  as  drink- 
ing vessels  after  the  interior  portions  had 
b^  removed,  and  in  Florida  they  were 
hafted  as  clubs  and  picks.  In  many  sec- 
tions the  thick  walls  were  cut  up  to  be 
shaped  by  tedious  processes  of  scraping, 
grinding,  and  drilling  with  stone  tools 
into  celts,  adzes,  gouges,  scrapers,  and 
phimmets.  Ornaments  of  shell  were  ex- 
ceet^ngly  varied  in  form,  and  the  clmn, 
unio,  conch,  and  many  of  the  larger 
^lis  in  the  E.,  and  like'forms,  and  more 
eppedally  the  beautiful  abalone  (Hali- 
c-tis)  of  the  Pacific  coast,   were  cut  up. 


trimmed,  ground,  and  polished  and  per- 
forated for  beads,  pins,  pendants,  and 
breastplates  or  gorgets.  The  column  of 
the  conch  was  cut  up  into  sections  and 
ground  down  into  rude  beads.  Much  skill 
was  shown  in  boring  these,  and  cylinders 
3  in.  or  more  in  length  were  perforated 
longitudinally  by  means  of  drills  of  un- 
known make.     Along  the  Atlantic  coast 


Skin  Cloak   DtcoNATEO  with   designs  worked  Out  in   Small 
Smells;  Viroinia  Indians 

clamshells  (  Venus mercenarid)  were  made 
into  small  cylindrical  beads,  which  were 
strung  as  necklaces  and  woven  into  belts, 
and  in  colonial  times  served  as  a  medium 
of  exchange  (see  Wampiim) .    A  most  in- 
teresting exampleof  the  une  of  small  shells 
for  ornament  is  given  by  Tylor  (Intemat. 
Archiv  f.  Ethnog.,  i,  215, 1888)  and  Bush- 
nell  (Am.  Anthr., 
IX,    38-39,    1907). 
It   is   a  deerskin 
mantle,  on  which 
figures  of  a  man 
and    two  quadru- 
peds, accompanied 
by  a   number  of 
round  figures,  are 
worked  m  margi- 
neila  shells.    The 

specimen  has  been  ,    , 

in  English  hands  ^"^^^  "^"'  '^^°""**  ^'-^^ 
for  upward  of  250  years,  and  was  ob- 
tained by  early  colonists  from  the  Pow- 
hatan Indians.  Bivalve  shells  from  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  also  possibly  from 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  much  used 
by  the  tribes  of  the  Pueblo  region  for 
various  ornaments,  and  especiall)^  for 
beads,  which  were  very  highly  prized.^ 
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Some  of  the  objects  were  neatly  carved, 
the  frog  being  frequently  imitated  in  pen- 
dant ornaments.  Dentalium  shells  were 
strung  as  beads  by  the  coast  tribes,  and 


Portions  of  Shells  useo  for  ornaments  ano 

IMPLEMENTS 

formed  an  important  article  of  trade  with 
those  of  the  interior.  On  the  Pacific  coast 
the  larger  varieties  of  clam  shell  (Tivela, 
Saxidomus)  were  employed  in  the  manu- 


U8E  OF  THE  COLUMN    OF  THE  CONCH   SHELL 

facture  of  beads  and  other  objects,  and 
the  abalone  was  in  universal  demand  for 
personal  ornaments;  and  l)askets  and 
other  objects  of  use  and  ornament  were 
decked  with 
pendants 
made  of  it. 
This  shell 
was  in  very 

fenerai  use 
or  settings 
and  inlay- 
ing, and  was 
and  is  em- 
ployed for 
these  pur- 
poses with 
excellent  ef- 
fect by  the 
tribes  of  the 
N.  VV' .  coast. 
The  oper- 
cule  of  a  spe- 
cies of  Turbinidae  {Pachypoma  ineqvLok) 
was  also  used  in  like  manner  by  the  tribes 
of  the  N.  W.  coast. 

Probably  the  most  effective  and  im- 
portant ornaments  of  shell  employed  by 


Shell  Pins;  Tennessee  Mounds  (a,  1-2. 
6,  2  «) 


MANNER   OF   BORING   SHELL  BEADS 

the  mound-building  tribes  were  disks, 
highly  polished,  carved,  or  engraved  with 
designs,  and  suspended  on  the  chest  or 
from  the  ears.     The  designs  on  these  are 


especially  noteworthy,  many  being  evi- 
dently syinbolic  and  depicting  serpents, 
birds,  spiders,  dancting  figures  in  elabo- 
rate costnme,  etc.  Some  of  these,  found 
in  mounds  in  the  middle  MiseisBippi  val- 
ley region,  have  designs  closely  resem- 


M AKIN 3  SHELL  BEAM,  CAL70ANIA  IKMAMS 

bling  Mexican  work,  although  undoubt- 
edly of  local  manufacture. 

Shells  and  objects  made  of  shell  served 
as  an  important  feature  of  trade  between 
the  coast  and  inland  tribes,  and  in  nianv 
local  ities  were  used  as  money.   The  cooch 


SHELL  'beads   FROM   GEORQU   MQUMOe  (l-9) 


shells  of  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  are  found  in  mounds  in  the 
upper  Mississippi  vallev,  and  even  in 
Manitoba,  and  shells  from  the  Pacific 
were  in  common  use  as  far  inland  as  the 
Rocky  mts.     We  learn  from    historical 


WAMPUM  belt;  ononoaqa 


sources  that  some  varieties  of  shell,  in- 
cluding the  conch,  were  employed  by  the 
natives  of  the  E.,  8.,  and  S.  W.  for  tram- 
pets,  and  also  on  occasion  in  ceremony 
and   as   votive  offerings.     Foasdl  sheUs, 
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many  of  which  are  quite  equaX  in  beauty 
of  form  and  color  to  the  hving  species, 
were  mDch  prized  by  the  Indians;  they 
serred  as  fetishes  and  charms,  and  are 


•<LL  KHOANTS:   a,  NEW   YORK;   6,  ARIZONA   (1-2) 

foand  on  altars  or  shrines  and  in  the  kits 
(»f  medidDemen .  Some  varieties  of  shell , 
especially  those  derived  from  the  sea,  ap- 
pear to  have  had  special  significance  with 


i^> 


a  b 

&^.  rcMaMTTt  »rrM  ENOMvto  DuiGM  (a,  Oiam.    4  1-4  in.: 
6,  TcNNUSce,  l-a) 

the  tribes  of  the  far  interior.  They  were 
I'Qried  with  the  dead,  or  were  sacrificed 
on  altars  and  before  shrines.  Beads  and 
"iher  ornaments  of  shell,  and  like  forms 
made  in  imita- 
tion of  shell, 
were  manufac- 
tured for  trade 
by  the  whites, 

i^'^^skK     yEn^n   common   use 
:>"^ywiW     1HBB  fiiTW   by  the  tribes  of 

the    farthest 
s-tLL  PtmmTB;  CA«.iFo*n.iA        inland.      (See 

Beads f   Peag, 
fOjdnokey  Runiee,  SetLHin,  Wampum, ) 

Consult  Ann.  Archteol.  Reps.  Ontario, 
1H88-1907;  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y. 
j^ttte  Mug.,  8,  no.  41;  Beverlev,  Virginia, 
IT05;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus!  Nat.  Hist, 
xni,  pt  3, 1906;  Dunning  quoted  by  Put- 
nam in  5th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1872; 
Fewke8(l)  in22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903,  (2) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  Nov.  1896;  Fowke, 
Areh«ol.  Hist.  Ohio,  1902:  Goddard  in 
^nhr.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archteol.  and 
Eftnol,  I,  no.  1,  1903;  Holmes  in  2d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883;  C.  C.  Jones,  Antiq. 
Jp.  Inds.,  1873;  J.  Jones  in  Smithson. 
Cont.  Knowl.,  xxii,  1876;  Lawson, 
Hist.  Carolina,  1714;  Moore,  various 
nemoirein  Proc.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.; 
■oorehead,  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  Pow- 
«8  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Put- 
J«nin  Proc  Bost.  See.  Nat.  Hist,  xxiv, 
}8»;Rau  (1)  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1874, 
18T5,  (2)  Archaol.  Coll.  Nat  Mus.,  1876; 


Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907; 
Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes,  1851-54;  Schu- 
macher in  Peabody  Mus.  Reps.;  Steams 
in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1887, 1889;  Thomas  in 
12th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894;  Thruston,  Antiq. 
of  Tenn.,  1897;  Tooker,  Algonq.  Ser.,  iv, 
16,  17,  25,  1901;  Roger  Williams  in  R.  L 
Hist  Soc.  Ck>ll..  I,  l;i3,  1827;  Woodward, 
Wampum,  1878;  Wyman  ( 1 )  in  Am.  Nat, 
II,  nos.  8,  9,  1868,  (2)  in  Mem.  Peabody 
Acad.  Sci.,  i,  no.  4,  1875;  Yarrow  in  G. 
and  G.  Sur\'.  West  of  100th  Mend.,  vii, 
1879.  (w.H.H.) 

Shell-heaps.  A  term  applied  to  de- 
posits of  refuse  resulting  from  the  con- 
sumption of  shellfish  as  food.  Kindred 
deposits,  known  ordinarily  as  * 'kitchen 
middens,"  accumulate  on  all  inhabited 
sites,  and  are  among  the  most  widely  dis- 
tributed and  permanent  remains  left  by 
primitive  peoples.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  they  necessarily  contain  examples 
of  almost  every  variety  of  the  durable 
handiwork  of  the  peoples  concerned  in 
their  accumulation,  they  are  of  the  highest 
value  to  the  student  of  prehistoric  times. 
The  percentage  of  waste  resulting  from 
the  consumption  of  shellfish,  such  as  oys- 
ters, clams,  mussels,  and  conchs,  is  very 
great,  and  the  a<'cumulations  on  many 
sites  are  so  extensive  as  to  excite  the 
wonder  of  those  who  encounter  them  for 
the  firnt  time.  The  deposits,  however, 
are  not  always  mere  random  accumula- 
tions, for  dunng  the  period  of  deposition, 
and  subsequenUy,  the  materials  have  been 
utilized  in  the  erection  of  mounds  for  resi- 
dence and  defense  and  as  depositories  for 
the  dead  (see  Mounds ) .  Many  of  the  most 
notable  shell-mounds  are  the  resultof  long 
periods  of  gradual  deposition  and  building, 
during  which  they  served  alternately  for 
residence  and  burial,  and,  in  the  S.,  per- 
haps also  as  sites  for  temples  and  fortifica- 
tions. Since  theoccupancy  of  the  country 
by  the  whites,  the  destmction  of  these  de- 
posits of  shell  has  gone  forward  with  great 
rapidity.  Thev  have  been  burned  for 
lime  and  for  fertilizer;  have  been  used 
in  vast  quantities  for  the  building  of 
roads,  as  at  St  Augustine,  Mobile,  and 
New  Orleans,  and  have  been  leveled  by 
the  plow  on  innumerable  sites:  The 
most  extensive  deposits  of  shell  refuse 
are  found  along  tne  salt-water  shores, 
and  especiallv  within  tidewater  bays, 
rivers,  and  inlets  where  the  clam,  ana 
especiallv  the  oyster,  abound,  and  in  in- 
land valleys  where  the  fresh-water  mol- 
lusks,  the  mussel,  vivipara,  etc.,  thrive. 
Along  some  of  the  shores  they  are  almost 
continuous  formany  miles,  but,  as  a  rule, 
they  do  not  extend  very  far  back  from 
the  landing  places.  Deposits  covering 
10  or  even  20  acres  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  the  depth  is  usually  not  great 
save  over  limited  areas,  where  they  rise 
frequently  to  20  feet,  and  in  cases  to  30  t 
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feet  OT  more.  Thongh  sometlinee  ap- 
proxl^itely  homogeneoos  throaghoat, 
there  irk  generally  evidences  of  stratifi- 
cation in  the  greater  deposits,  and  layers 
of  earth  and  other  refuse  are  intercalated 
.with  the  shells.  In  some  cases  the  lower 
strata  are  in  an  advanced  stage  of  decay, 
indicating  the  lapse  of  a  long  period  of 
time  since  their  deposition. 

The  cultural  contents  of  the  normal 
middens  famish  a  very  striking  record  of 
the  arts  and  industries,  hahits,  and  cua- 
tomu  of  the  tllbee  concerned  in  Uieir  accu- 
mulation. Ordinary  implements  of  stone, 
bone,  shell,  wood,  and  metal  are  embed- 
ded with  the  shells,  and  it  is  not  unu- 
sual to  encounter  at  various  levels  traces 
of  ancient  lodge  sit«»,  each  marked  by  a 
central  fireplace  encircled  by  accumula- 
tions of  dark  earth  and  ridges  of  shell 
refuse.  Lodge-site  depressions  are  also 
traceable  on  the  surface  of  the  heaps 
where  the  plow  has  not  effaced  them.  It 
is  obeerverf  that  in  some  of  the  deposits  re- 
mains of  art  are  rare  or  apparently  absent^ 
while  in  others  of  equal  size  and  possiblv 
greater  antiquity  artifacts  are  plentifnl. 
Fragmentary  earthenware  is  abundant  in 
many  of  the  heaps  of  eastern  United  States 
and  usually  corresponds  somewhat  closely 
with  that  of  the  village  sites  of  the  general 
region;  but  in  the  salt-water  accumula- 
tions itie  pottery  is  often  exceptionally 
rude  in  make.  This  may  be  measurably 
accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  the 
shell-heap  sites  w^ere  in  many  cases  not 
permanent  abodes  and  that  inferior  ves- 
sels were  constructed  for  local  and  tem- 
porary use. 

The  shell-heaps  of  New  £ngland.  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward  id.  are  numerous  and  cover  con- 
siderable areas,  but  usually  have  no  great 
depth.  (See  Peninsular  SheUmoundy 
Wnaleback  SheUmouncL)  They  contain 
shells  of  several  varieties,  including  the 
oyster  to  a  limited  extent,  the  common 
clam  {Mya  armaria) y  the  quahog  (  Venus 
mercenaria)y  the  scallop,  the  mussel,  the 
cockle,  the  whelk,  and  other  varieties 
(Chase,  Mercer,  Morse,  Ran,  Wyman). 
The  deposits  include  vast  numbers  of  the 
simple  implements,  utensils  (including 
some  pottery),  and  ornaments  of  the 
tribes,  and  these  are  well  represented  in 
the  collections  of  the  Peabody  Museum, 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Hia- 
tory,  and  the  National  Museum.  The 
theory  that  the  Eskimo  formerly  occupied 
the  coast  as  far  s.  as  Maine  has  led  to 
the  search  for  definite  traces  of  this  people 
in  the  shell-heaps,  but  so  far  no  decisive 
evidence  has  been  obtained.  The  shell- 
heaps  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
closely  resemble  those  of  New  England, 
and  have  been  described  by  Abbott, 
Leidy,  Ran,  and  Tooker.   Those  of  Mary- 


land, Viiginia,  and  the  Carolinas  are  nu- 
merous and  extensive.  The  o3rster^6beU 
deposits  at  Popes  cr.  on  the  Potomac,  for 
example,  cover  30  acres  or  more,  and  were 
15  ft  in  depth  over  a  considerable  area 
before  the  removal  of  shells  for  fertiliiing 
purpoees  began  (Holmes,  Reynolds). 
Equally  important  deposits  occur  alon^ 
the  shores  of  the  Chesapeake,  as  at  Still 
pond,  on  the  eastern  shore  (Jordan ).  A 
mound  situated  on  Stallings  id.  in  the 
Savannah  r.,  below  Augusta,  Ga.,  affords 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  use  of 
midden  deposits  in  the  constnictioii  of 
burial  mounds.  It  is  described  as  15  ft 
in  ^eight  and  120  by  300  ft  in  horiaontal 
extent;  as  consisting  of  mussel,  clam,  and 
snail  (Poludina)  shells,  and  as  containing 
hundreds  of  skeletons  deposited  in  suc- 
cessive layers  (C.  C.  Jones).  The  shell- 
heaps  of  the  GeoTvia  coast  are  not  par- 
ticularly noteworthy,  but  the  coast  of 
Florida  abounds  in  these  demsits,  those 
at  Turtle  mound,  Charlotte  Harbor,  and 
Cedar  Keys  being  of  gigantic  prc^xHtions. 
Those  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
peninsula  are  composed  chiefly  of  oyster 
shells;  but  on  the  w.  coast,  besides  the  oys- 
ter there  are  several  genera  of  the  ooncbs, 
including  Bnsycon ,  Strom  bus,  Folgorina- 
ciolaria,  and  other  shells  (Brinton,  ftwli 
ing,  Moore,  Wyman^.  One  ivrBaiJ  on 
Tampa  bay  is  upward  of  30  ft  in  fafliglit 
and  covers  an  island  of  8  acres  bft  4  ' 
The  deposits  of  the  northern 
the  g^ulf.  in  Louisiana  and  Mii 
described  by  Foster,  Lyell,  Moore^  ' 
uxem,  and  others,  include,  b 
oyster,  particularly  the  dam  (( 
cuneaius). 

The  inland  fresh-water  i 
Florida  are  composed  of  distinct,  j, 
of  shells — Ampullaria,  Paludino,  ^^ 
etc.  On  St  Johns  r.  a  fresh-water  ^BkO 
(  Vitijoara  georgiana)  is  everywiMM  0ie 
principal,  and  in  manv  cases  the  ttmott 
exclusive,  species.  Many  of  the  ilOfwi 
its  are  of  great  size,  although  they  are 
accumulations  of  kitchen  refuse  pare 
and  simple.  The  mound  at  Blanton 
has  30  acres  of  shells  and  reaches  a 
height  of  25  ft  above  the  rivex  level 
(Moore).  Mount  Taylor  and  others  are 
of  nearly  eoual  importance.  All  contain 
examples  of  such  artifacts  of  stone,  ^ell, 
bone,  and  metal  as  were  used  by  the  i^ell- 
heap  people.  Stone implementsai^e  rather 
rare,  ana  pottery  occurs  in  considerable 
quantities  in  most  of  the  deposits,  espe- 
cially on  and  near  the  surface.  Many  of 
the  shell-heaps,  especially  of  Florida,  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  great  age,  and  the 
growth  on  them  of  live  oaks  of  the  laivest 
size  indicates  that  thedeposits  had  reacbed 
their  present  dimensions  before,  perbapF 
long  before,  the  discovery  of  America,  li 
is  also  noted  that  the  shells  at  the  ioTvcr 
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levels  have  become  coneolidated,  and  that 
booes  embedded  with  them  have  lost  their 
or^:aiiic  matter  (  Wyman).  conditions  in- 
dicative of  very  consideraole  age.  Great 
1^  IB  also  sagseeted  by  chauf^ee  in  the 
nver  roorses,  the  erosion  of  bluffs,  and 
the  formation  of  swamps  since  the  period 
of  the  midden  accumulation,  as  well  as  bv 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  shells 
themaelves.  Dr  i'iisbry,  discussing  the 
hearing  of  the  observed  faunal  changes  on 
the  question  of  antiquity,  states  that  there 
was  a  marked  change  in  the  characteris- 
tioaof  the  shells  during  the  period  of  for- 
mation of  certain  of  the  shell-fields.  At 
the  lower  levels  in  the  Juniper  cr.  mounds, 


Mr  Moore  states  that  in  the  shell- 
mounds  he  has  observed  no  evidence  of  a 
succession  of  distinct  peoples  or  widely 
variant  cultures;  that  certain  of  the  great 
mounds  contain  no  pottery  whatever; 
that  in  others  pottery-making  came  in 
during  the  period  of  their  at^cumulation, 
while  in  still  others  earthenware  is  dis- 
tributed in  somewhat  varying  forms  with 
the  different  layers  from  base  to  summit 
There  is,  he  believes,  satisfactory  evidence 
of  progress  in  culture,  and,  withal,  evi- 
dence of  great  age,  not,  however,  of  a 
nature  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the 
occupancy  of  Florida  extended  to  a  pre- 
vious geological  period.    As  a  result  of 
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AS  Excavated  for  firtili^ino  purposes.      100  yards  Back  from  the  Bluff  Faci 


for  example,  a  dominant  species  of  the 
shells  used  is  the  normal  Vivipara  geor- 
giana.  Isear  the  surface  a  divergent  form 
(altior)  appearsi  and  prevails.  At  another 
point  a  variety  known  as  limnothauma 
appears,  the  most  strongly  characterized 
individuals  bein^  at  or  near  the  surface. 
"  We  have  no  definite  standards  whereby 
to  measure  the  time  required  for  the  evo- 
lotion  of  new  species  or  varieties  and  their 
establishment  as  dominant  local  forms; 
but  judging  by  the  amount  of  change  in 
tbe  inolTusca  since  the  deposition  of  such 
po^--Glacial  deposits  as  the  Loess,  we  can 
not  escape  the  conclusion  that  a  long  pe- 
riod is  indicated."— H.  A.  Pilsbry,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  Clarence  B.  Moore,  in 
response  to  inquiries. 


the  investigations  of  Wyman  and  Moore 
an  estimate  of  a  thousand  years  may 
safely  be  given  as  a  minimum  for  the 
occupancy  of  Florida  by  the  aborigines. 

The  shell-heaps  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  the  Gulf  on  the  n.,  and  those  of  the 
eastern  tributaries  of  the  Misnissippi,  are 
numerous  and  extensive.  They  are  com- 
posed of  the  local  fresh-water  shells, 
especially  the  mussels  (Unio)  and  snails 
(Paludina),  and  contain  characteristic  art 
remains  of  the  region,  and  in  very  many 
cases  the  osseous  remains  of  the  vertebrate 
animals  utilized  for  food.  On  the  Ten- 
nessee and  Cumberland  rs.,  especially 
in  their  middle  courses,  are  extensive 
deposits  that  reach  a  depth  of  10  ft  or 
more.    They  have  not  been  adequately 
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Btadied  and  described,  but  have  received 
casual  attention  by  a  number  of  authors 
(Foster,  Maximilian,  Steile,  Lyell,  Mac- 
Lean,  Thruston,  Jos.  Jones,  Thomas,  Mc- 
W  horter ) .  Midden  deposits  do  not  occur 
to  any  great  extent  about  the  shores  of 
the  Great  Lakes  or  along  the  rivers  of  the 
middle  west  and  the  Rwiky  mtn.  region, 
but  are  numerous  and  important  on  the 
Pacific  coast    Between  s.  California  and 


-w5 

- 

1 

PARTIAL  SeOTION    OF   THE    POPCS   CRKIK   SHCLL-HCAP.    6H0WIN0 
THC    UNIPORM   CHAMACTEII   OP   THE    SHELLS 

Alaska  the  shells  are  the  mussel,  oyster, 
clam,  haliotis,  nautilus,  and  other  less  con- 
spicuous varieties  (Bancroft,  Dall,  Eells, 
Schumacher,  Yarrow,  Yates,  and  authors 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  in  Am.  Archseol.  and 
Ethnol.). 

The  shell-heaps  of  Alaska  have  been 
described  by  Dall  and  are  remarkable  as 
representing  3  successive  periods  of  occu- 
pancy: the  first,  designated  the  littoral 
period,  is  characterized  by  the  almost  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Echiyius  drobachiensis 


and  the  absence  of  human  handiwork; 
the  second  is  called  the  fishing  period, 
the  deposits  being  composed  largely  of 
fish  bone  and  containing  traces  of  very 
primitive  forms  of  stone  implements;  and 
the  third  is  called  the  hunting  period,  in 
which  the  food  supply  was  much  varied, 
including  prominently  the  game  animals 
of   the  region,   the  culture  having  ap- 

Eroached  that  of  the  Alaskan  tribes  of  the 
istoric  period.  The  deposits  are  numer- 
ous, but  do  not  comp»are  in  extent  with 
those  of  the  more  southerly  shores.  Dr 
Dall.  weighing  the  evidence  carefully, 
reaches  the  conclusion  that  a  period  ap- 
proximating 3,000  years  is  represented. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indust,  1881; 
Bancroft,  Native  Baces,  v,  1882;  Brinton, 
Floridian  Peninsula,  1859;  A.  W.  Chase, 
Oregon  Shell  Mounds  (MS.  in  B.  A.  R); 
H.  £.  Chase  in  Smlthson.  Rep.  1882, 
1884;  Cushing  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXV,  1896;  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  i, 
1877;  Fewkes  m  Am.  Antiq.,  xvni,  1896; 
Foster,  Prehist  Races,  1878;  Holmes  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  1, 1907;  C.  C.  Jones, 
Antiq.  So.  Inds.,  1873;  J.  M.  Jones  in 
Foster's  Prehist.  Races,  1878;  Jordan  in 
The  Archeologist,  iii,  1895;  Le  Barcm  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1882, 1884;  Lyell,  Second 
Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  1849;  Matthew  in  BolL 
Nat  Hist  Soc.  New  Brunswick,  no.  in, 
1884;  McGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash.,  1880;  McLean  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1882, 1884;  McWhorter  in  Smithson.  Rep, 
1874,  1875;  Mercer  in  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  vi, 
1897;  Moore,  (1)  various  memoirs  in  Ptoc. 
Acad.  Nat  ScL  Phila.,  1894-1910,  (2)  in 
Am.  Nat,  xxvi,  no.  311,  1892;  Nelson 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and 
Eth.,  VII,  nos.  4-5,  1909-1910;  Peale  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1872, 1873;  Rau  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1864,  1865,  and  in  Smithson. 
Cont,  XXV,  1884;  Reynolds  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  1880,  and  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ii,  no.  3,  1889;  Schumacher  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1874, 1875;  Smith  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  rv,  Anthr.  aer.  in, 
1903;  Stelle  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1870, 1871; 
Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A.  R,  1894; 
Thruston,  Antiq.  Tenn.,  1897;  Vanuxem 
in  Proc.  Am.  Asso.  Geol.,  2d  sees.  1841, 
1843;  Wyman  (1)  in  Am.  Nat,  ii,  noe.  8 
and  9,  1868,  (2)  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad. 
Sci.,  I,  no.  4,  1875;  Yarrow  in  Surv.  W. 
100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879.         (w.  h.  h.) 

Shemaukan  {Shirndgdrit  'lance,' 
'sword.* — Gerard).  The  largest  of  the 
Cree  bands  in  1856,  at  which  period  they 
occupied  350  tipis.  They  roamed  and 
hunted  in  the  Cypress  and  Prickly-pear 
mts.,  s.  w.  Assiniboia,  Canada,  but  occa- 
sionally visited  Missouri  r.  for  trade. 
The^  took  tlieir  name  from  a  chief,  oth- 
erwise known  as  The  Lance. 
8he-maa-k<a.^HaydeD,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
V&l..  287, 1862  (misprint). 
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8hemp0.  A  Squawmish  village  oom- 
mtinity  on  the  left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
Brit.  Col. 

(Smp«.— Hlll-Toat  in  Bep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900 
(c=««A). 

Shenango.  The  name  of  several  Indian 
settlements,  widely  separated  in  situation. 
One  was  on  the  n.  beink  of  the  Ohio  r., 
a  short  distance  bcdow  the  site  of  the 
present  Economy,  Beaver  co.,  Pa.,  and  at 
one  time  was  an  important  trading-post, 
bat  after  the  capture  of  Ft  Duquesne  and 
the  erection  of  Ft  Pitt  b;^  the  English  in 
1758,  it  gradually  lost  its  importance,  and 
early  in  the  Revolutionary  war  it  was 
wholly  abandoned.  It  was  at  this  place, 
called  by  them  Lc^  Town,  that  weiser 
and  Croghan  held  in  1748  the  first  treaty 
with  the  western  Indians,  which  appar- 
ently led  to  CMloron's  expedition  to  the 
Ohio  in  the  following  year.  This  French 
expedition  awakened  Virginia  to  the 
great  importance  of  retaining  possession 
of  the  Onio  country;  her  activity  in  this 
direction  in  turn  resulted  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war  six  years  later.  In  1749 
C^loron,  with  his  expedition  to  the  Ohio, 
found  about  50  lodges  there,  while  Bonne- 
camps  estimated  80,  occupied  by  "Iro- 
quois, Shawnee,  and  Loups;  also  Iroquois 
from  the  Sault  St  Louis  and  Lake  ot  the 
Two  Mountains,  with  some  Nippissin- 
gnes,  Abenakis,  and  Ottawas.''  Bonne- 
campe  says  that  *'  we  called  it  Chiningu^, 
from  its  vicinity  to  a  river  of  that  name." 
At  the  time  of  this  expedition  it  had  been 
established  for  only  5  or  6  years,  and  was 
occupied  almost  wholly  by  Iroquois. 
General  Wayne  with  his  *'Li^ion  of  the 
United  States ''  encamped  on  its  site  from 
Nov.  1792  to  Apr.  20,  1793,  from  which 
fsct  it  became  known  as  Legionville. 

Probably  following  the  Nurembere 
map  of  1756,  Mitchelrs  map  of  1755,  and 
D' Anville*s  map  of  about  1775,  the  name 
was  applied  to  the  site  of  Warren,  Pa., 
a  place  on  which  C^loron  found  a  village 
called  Kananouangon  (Conewango)  with 
12  or  13  cabins  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x, 
249,  1858).  Parkman  makes  the  state- 
ment that  at  different  times  in  the  Ohio 
valley  there  have  been  3  distinct  villages 
called  Sbenango:  one  situated  at  the  junc- 
tion of  theConewango  and  the  Allegheny, 
then  the  first  one  described  above,  and 
the  third,  some  distance  up  the  Big  B^ver, 
near  the  Kuskuski  of  Hut<:hins'  map  of 
1764,  on  which  it  is  written  Shaningo, 
being  about  60  m.  from  Ft  Pitt  (Jes. 
Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  lxix,  note  40,  1900). 
Shenango  is  also  a  form  of  Chenango 
(q.  v.)»  the  name  of  a  former  Iroquois 
town  in  Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  situated  on 
Chenango  r.,  4  m.  above  its  junction  with 
the  Susonehanna,  and  which  was  evacu- 
ated ana  partly  burned  by  the  Indians  in 
the  winter  of  1 778-79.    It  contained  about 
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20  cabins.  Halsey  (Old  N.  Y.  Frontier, 
276,  map,  1901 )  locates  two  villages  where 
only  one  has  faatherto  been  recognized  as 
Shenango,  the  one  on  the  Chenango  r. 
about  4  m.  above,  and  the  other  just  be- 
low its  junction  with  the  Susonehanna. 
The  one  he  writes  Otseningo,  ana  the  other 
Ochenang  on  the  map  and  Chenang  in 
the  text.  See  Logstawn,  ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
GhaBasf.^Halfley,  Old  New  York  Frontier,  276, 
1901.  Oiieiuuiffo.^Jee.  Rel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  index, 
item  Logstown,  1900.  Gheniafo.— McKendry  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  MaJ.  Oen.  Sullivan  (1779),  202, 
1S87  (Chenango,  N.  Y.,  site).  Oheaincne.— Mitch- 
ell, map  (17»),  cited  in  V.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
X,  249, 1858  (Warren  site).  Chinanco.— Beatty  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  MaJ.  Oen.  Sullivan  (1779),  24, 
1887  (Chenango,  N.  Y.,  site).  0b^ifu4— Jee.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  index,  item  Logstown,  1900. 
Kanaaouanfon.— Bonnecamps  (1749)  in  Jes.  Rel., 
ibid.,  LXIX,  165, 1900  (Ck)newango=> Warren  site). 
LtfioiiviU6.~Ibid.,  index,  item  Logstown.  Oob«- 
nanf.— Halsey,  Old  New  York  Frontier,  map, 
1901.  Shaaiafo.— Bouquet,  Exped.  (1764),  149, 
and  map,  1868  (Beaver  cr.  site).  Sheaaago.— Jes. 
Bel.,  Thwaites  ed.,  index,  item  Logstown.  Z«- 
aiage.— Loskiel.  Hist.  Miss.  United  Brethren,  pt. 
ra,  8,  1794  (Chenengo,  N.  Y.,  site).  For  other 
synonyms,  see  Chenango  and  LogUinvn, 

Shennotquankin.  One  of  the  3  bands 
of  Similkameen  Okinagan  in  British  Co- 
lombia, numbering  in  all  179  in  1909. 
fhsaaoquaakia.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  li,  166.  1901. 
BhaaaodraaakiB.— Ibid.,  419, 1896.  8k«a-aM-qaaa- 
kia.— Ibid.,  191, 1888. 

8heo.  An  unidentified  division  of  the 
^lala  Sioux,  mentioned  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Discov.,  34,  1806). 

SheqaalUf ere.    See  Saghwareesa, 

Shethalek  ( '  white  whale  passa^ ' ) .  A 
Kowagmiut  Eskimo  summer  village  on 
the  N.  shore  of  Kotzebue  sd.,  near  the 
mouth  of  Noatak  r.,  where  Kowagmiut, 
Selawigmiut,  Malemiut,  and  Nunat^miut 
meet  Kaviagmiut,  Kinugumiutj  and 
other  traders  from  the  coast  and  islands 
to  exchange  furs  for  oil  and  walrus  hides, 
and  for  rines,  cartridges,  drilling,  alcohol, 
and  tobacco  obtained  from  the  Chukchi 
of  Siberia,  who  have  traded  ivory  and 
whalebone  for  them  with  whalemen. 
Pop.  100  in  1880. 

Bemalik.— Beechey,  Narr.,  chart,  1831.  ShMhale- 
gamute.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  4.  1884. 
Sheshoalik.~-llth  Census.  Alaska.  137, 1893.  She- 
•hore-lik.— Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwin,  44, 1881. 

8hethebe(*duck').    A  gens  of  the  Chip- 

Eswa. 
ok-ud-a-shib.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  V.  46, 1885  ( •  black  duck  'j.  Bhe-shelw'.— Mor- 
gan, Anc.  Soc.,  166,  1877.  Bhafthebuf.— Tanner, 
Narr.,  315, 1830.  Bbiship.—Oatschet,  Ojibwa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Shetheqain  (LenapeiS/u^^ibt^^n,  cognate 
with  Nipissingand  MontagnaiaahishXhwanf 
Prairie  Cree  tMkwan,  Chippewa  jishig- 
vxirif  Menominee  iMkwarif  Southern  Re- 
nape  tifKHshinkwanj  etc.,  a  gourd  rattle 
used  by  Indians  in  their  ceremonies. 
With  the  locative  suffix,  ShesKtkwanlnky 
'at  the  gourd  rattle.'  The  name  prob- 
ably had  reference  to  some  practices  of 
the  pagan  Indians  who  lived  at  the  place 
so  named. — Gerard).    A  former  Iroquois 
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town  with  a  mixed  population,  dominantly 
Seneca,  but  including  also  Delawaree  or 
Munsee,  situated  in  1772  about  6  m.  below 
Tioga  Point,  Bradford  co.,  Pa.  It  was 
the  nomeof  the  notorious  Queen  Esther, 
the  "fiend  of  Wyoming,"  who  about  this 
time  removed  northward  6  m.,  forming  a 
new  settlement  that  later  became  known 
as  Queen  Esther's  Town,  and  which  was 
destroyed  by  Col.  Hartley  in  1778,  where- 
upon the  Queen  fled,  probably  to  Che- 
mung, Chemung  co.,  N.  Y.  Sheshequin 
was  situated  on  the  b.  side  of  Susque- 
hanna r.,  qn  the  site  of  the  present 
Ulster,  Bradford  co. ,  Pa.,  and  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  Osish  cr.,  the  northern 
part  beinj;  heatlien,  the  southern  Mora- 
vian Christian  Indians;  it  was  the  former 
who  removed  6  m.  higher,  while  the  lat- 
ter went  to  Friedensstadt  See  Queen 
Esther' »  Town,  ( J.  n.  b.  hJ 
Old  BheshequiB.— Craft  in  Proc.  and  Ck>ll.  Wyo. 
Hist,  and  Oeol.  Soc.,  ix,  200, 1906.  ScboohMliiqiia- 
nok.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  79,  1886.  SheMha- 
quon.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc., 
n.  8.,  IV,  386, 1884.  BhaftheonBuiik.— Craft  in  Proc. 
and  Coll.  Wyo.  Hist,  and  Geol.  Soc.,  ix.  202-4, 
1906.  BheshequiB.—DaT,Penn.,  189,1843.  TMheoh- 
el,      •  —      -  '^  " 


■oheqwanniiik.— Losldel 


pt.  S,  77.  1794.  TsolieohiohequasinBf.— Roth  (] 
quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  79, 1885.  Ti 
etuequannink.— Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  859,  : 


Hiflt.  Mias.  Unit.  Breth., 

~    *     1772) 

'Mhe- 

1846. 

Shetak  Captives.  A  party  consisting  of 
two  women,  Mrs  John  Wright  and  Mrs 
William  J.  Duly,  with  two  children  each, 
two  dauf^hters  of  Thomas  Ireland,  and 
Lillie  Everett,  captured  by  White  Lodge 
at  Lake  Shetak,  Murray  co.,  Minn.,  on 
Aug.  20,  1862,  and  earned  away  to  the 
Missouri  r.,  where,  after  great  hardship, 
they  were  rescued  by  the  **Fool  Soldier 
Band,"  consisting  of  11  young  Teton 
Sioux,  opposite  the  mouth  of  Grand  r., 
in  Walworth  co.,  S.  Dak.,  Nov.  20  of  the 
same  year.  (d.  r.  ) 

Sheyenak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  ICuskokwim  r., 
Alaska.  Pop.  58  in  1880;  62  in  1890. 
Bheveoagamute.— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska.  1901.  Shomafamnte.— Petroff,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  63, 1884.- 

Skgwalikth  (Cgw&likc,  Tlakluit  name). 
A  former  village  of  either  the  Tlakluit 
or  the  Klikitat,  about  3  m.  below  The 
Dalles  of  Columbia  r.,  Wash,      (e.  s.) 

Skiankya.    The  Mountain  lion  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Shi-an-hti.— Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  vi,  481, 
1904.    Shiaiik'y£+.— Hodge,  ibid.,  ix,  861. 1896. 

Skiokalamy,  Skiok  Calamy,  Shlokelimy. 
See  ShikeUamy. 

Skioktkaok.  A  Winnebago  chief,  prom- 
inent in  the  history  of  the  Sangamon 
country  in  Illinois,  whose  name  is  said  to 
signify  *  rising  sun.*  He  is  first  heard 
of  in  1819,  having  come  down  from  the 
N.  to  the  Sangamon  country  to  avoid  the 
conntant  hostility  Ix-tween  his  people  and 
the   Chippewa;    here   he   made   many 


friends  among  the  white  settlers.  In 
1820  he  was  chief  of  a  band  of  about 
40  feuniliee  with  a  village  on  the  a.  side 
of  Sangamon  r.,  25  m.  above  its  mouth, 
and  about  12  m.  w.  of  New  Salem,  111. 
A  high,  domenshaped  hill  near  the  Indian 
villa^  was  called  ''Shickshack's  Knob," 
and  is  still  known  by  that  name.  In 
1827,  on  hearing  of  the  trouble  between 
the  Indians  and  the  whites,  which  culmi- 
nated in  the  Black  Hawk  war,  Shick- 
shack  and  his  people  departed  for  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  He  was  seen 
at  Dixon's  Ferry  in  1832,  where  he  had 
come,  he  explained,  to  meet  some  of  his 
old  friends  among  the  soldiers,  and  it  is 
said  that  he  was  among  the  friendlv 
Winnebago  who  captured  Black  Hawk 
and  plac^  him  in  the  custody  of  United 
States  troops.  At  the  close  of  the  war 
the  Winnebago  concluded  a  treaty  with 
the  United  States  and  removed  w.  of  the 
Mississippi,  finallv  settling  in  Kansas, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  Shickshack  and 
his  immediate  followers  accompanied 
them.  In  appearance  ShickshacK  was 
erect,  muscular  and  active,  of  medium 
height  and  weight;  his  expression,  harsh 
ana  unpleasant,  did  not  accord  with  his 
jovial  and  sympathetic  disposition.  He 
had  two  wives,  one  a  Winnebago  and 
one  a  Kickapoo,  and  four  children.  Mrs 
Mary  Catherwood  has  made  him  a  prom- 
inent character  in  her  novel,  "Spanish 
Peg^,"  in  which  she  represents  him  as 
the  intimate  friend  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
See  Snyder  in  Jour.  111.  State  Hist  Soc, 
n,  no.  3,  1909. 

Skiegko.  A  Pomo  tribe  or  village  near 
Hopland,  Mendocino  co.,  Cal.;  associated 
with  the  Shokhowa. 

».— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  449, 1882.    Shi*- 


fko.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf n,  1904.    8(-a-ko.~Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  172, 1877. 

Shields.  The  shield  was  a  regular  part 
of  the  defensive  equipment  of  the  Indian 
warrior  of  the  open  country  of  the  plains 
and  the  arid  S.  W.,  as  well  as  farther 
s.  in  Mexico,  but  was  found  only  occa- 
sionally among  the  Eastern  tribes,  not 
being  adapted  to  use  in  a  region  of  tim- 
ber and  thick  undergrowth.  Shields  of 
bark  or  netted  willow  or  cane  are  men- 
tioned among  the  Iroquois,  the  Virginia 
tribes,  and  the  Carolina  tribes  as  far  back 
as  De  Soto's  expedition,  1539.  The  cui- 
rass and  other  forms  of  body  armor  took 
the  place  of  the  shield  among  the  eastern 
and  northern  tribes  generally  on  the 
Arctic  coast  and  in  the  Canadian  N.  W.. 
and  along  the  Pacific  coast  southwara 
into  California,  and  were  found  also 
among  the  Pueblos,  and  more  anciently 
among  the  Navaho.     (See  Armor, ) 

The  shield  of  the  equestrian  warrior  of 
the  plains  was  rouna,  varying  from  12 
to  26  in.  in  diameter,  and  averaging  about 
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17  in.  The  ordinary  material  was  thick 
bnSalo  hide,  with  one  or  two  covers  of 
soft  dressed  buffalo,  elk,  or  deer  skin, 
but  a  few  instances  are  known  of  shields 
of  netted  rods  covered  with  soft  dressed 
skin,  the  supposed  protecting  power  in 
such  cases  being  wholly  due  to  the  ''medi- 
cine.'' The  design  upon  the  outside 
cover  was  different  from  that  upon  the 
inside  cover,  which  last  was  exposed 
only  at  the  moment  of  going  into  the 
fight,  by  loosening  and  tb  rowing  back 
the  outside  cover.  The  protecting  "med- 
icine'' and  the  head  and  bridle  pendant 
were  usually  kept  between  the  two  covers. 
The  shield  was  carried  upon  the  left  arm 
by  means  of  a  belt  passing  over  the 
shoulder,  in  such  a  wav  as  to  permit  the 
free  use  of  the  left  hand,  to  grasp  the  bow, 
or  could  be  slung  around  to  the  back  in 
a  retreat.  It  was  sufficient  to  stop  an 
arrow  or  turn  the  stroke  of  a  lance,  but 
afforded  but  slight  protection  against  a- 
bullet  The  Pima,  Navaho,  and  Pueblo 
shield,  intended  for  use  on  foot  rather 
than  on  horse,  was  usu- 
ally of  large  size,  cut 
from  a  single  piece  of 
thick  hide,  without 
cover,  and  was  some- 
times  fitted  with  a 
wooden  hand-grasp  on 
the  inner  side.  In  an- 
cient times  Pueblo 
shields  were  made  also 
of  basketry.  The  Pima 
shield  was  frequently 
painted  with  a  design 
resembling  the  swas- 
tika cross,  a  favorite 
svmbol  in  the  tribe. 
The  shields  of  the  Zufli 
Priests  of  the  Bow  seem  to  have  been 
intended  for  ceremonial  purposes  rather 
than  for  war. 

The  shield  of  the  Plains  warrior  con- 
stituted his  most  sacred  possession  from 
the  time  when  it  was  made  for  him,  or 
given  to  him  soon  after  his  first  encoun- 
ter with  the  enemy,  until  it  was  laid  un- 
der his  head  in  the  grave,  unless  before 
that  time  bestowed  on  some  worthy 
younger  warrior  or  left  as  a  precious  sac- 
rifice at  the  grave  of  wife  or  child.  Every 
shield  originated  from  a  dream,  in  which 
the  dreamer  was  told  by  the  spirit  how 
many  shields  he  might  make,  how  they 
must  be  painted  and  decorated,  how  the 
owner  must  paint  and  otherwise  deco- 
rate himself  and  his  pony,  and  what 
taboos  and  other  sacrea  obligations 
he  must  observe  through  life  in  order 
to  obtain  the  protection  of  the  shield 
spirit,  which  might  be  a  bird,  a  quadru- 
ped, a  Ijeing  of  the  tribal  pantheon,  or 
one  of  the  personified  powers  of  nature. 
The  owner  rarely  made  his  own  shield, 
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but  received  it  from  the  dreamer,  usually 
an  old  warrior  or  recognized  medicine- 
man, who  made  it  on  reouest  as  he  had 
been  instructed,  for  a  dennite  compensa- 
tion in  horses,  blankets,  or  other  property. 
The  hide  used  for  the  purpose  was  taken 
from  the  neck  of  the  bntfalo  bull,  and 
was  made  exceptionally  thick  and  tough 
by  shrinking  it,  while  wet,  over  a  fire 
built  in  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  cutting, 
painting,  and  decorating  with  feathers 
and  other  pendants  were  all  matters  of 
much  ceremony,  in  which  the  maker  was 
assisted  by  the  candidate  and  by  other 
shield  owners,  usually  those  carrying 
shields  of  the  same  pattern.  During  the 
progress  of  the  work  the  young  man  was 
instructed  in  all  the  obligations  connected 
with  the  shield,  and  at  its  completion 
the  shield  was  formally  consecrated  in  a 
sweat^house  built  for  the  purpose,  and 
the  whole  ceremony  concluded  with  a 
feast.  The  obligations  included  certain 
taboos,  prayers,  songs,  and  war  cries,  with 
a  specific  method  of  caring  for  the  shield 
when  in  camp  and  of  uncovering  it  be- 
fore going  into  the  fight.  When  not  in 
use  it  was  hung  upjon  a  tripod,  usually 
facing  the  sun,  or  tied  upon  an  upright 
pole.  (J-M.) 

Shifonin  (* black-eye  people,'  probably 
referring  to  com  with  black  grains).  Que 
of  .the  two  divisions  or  fraternities  of  the 
people  of  the  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
See  Churdn. 
ghi-fa-ni'a.— Hodge.  Held  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1S96. 

Shigom.  A  Pomo  village  just  n.  of 
what  is  known  as  Morrison^s  Landing,  on 
the  B.  shore  of  Clear  lake,  Lake  co.,  Cal. 
The  present  village  stands  about  i  m.  n. 
of  the  old  village  of  the  same  name,  to 
which  Gibbe  attributed  a  population  of 
91  in  1851.  It  is  now  occupied  by  not 
more  than  a  dozen  people.  (s.  a.  b.) 
Gh«-oom.— McKee  (1851)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  Bpec.  8688.,  186,  1863.  <«cam.--BaiTett 
In  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.  in  Am.  Archeeol.  and  Ethnol., 
VI.  no.  1,  map,  1908  (r-«A).  Bhe-kam.--Gibbfl 
(1861)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ui,  109, 1853. 
JUugom.-^.  A.  Barrett,  inf'n,  1907. 

Shikag.    See  Skunk, 

Shlkallamy.    See  ShikeUamy, 

Shike.    The  extinct  Star  clan  of  Sia 

gueblo,  N.  Mex.  _   _    _^ 

ii-M. -Stevenson  In  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 18W^ 
8h£ke-ha&o.— Hodge  in  Ajn.  Anthr,  ix,  862.  1896 
(Adno=- 'people').  .      ,  , 

Shikeidaptikh  {CiqiE.ldaptix,  Hhere  is  a 
gap  or  gulch ' ).  A  former  village  of  the 
Tlakluit,  1  m.  below  The  Dalles  of  Co- 
lumbia r.,  Wash.  (B.  8) 

ShikeUamy  (a  highly  Anglicized  form 
of  the  Delaware  translation  of  the  Oneida 
chieftain  title  Ongvxiieran'hiat^'fie'  (Ung- 
quaterughiathe),  signifying  *It  has  caused 
the  sky  to  be  light  or  bright  for  us. 
The  cognate  form  of  the  Delaware  term 
is  Ktjikdnamdimv  (n=Delaware  I),  mean- 
ing '  He  causes  it  to  be  light  or  daylight 
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for  him/  or  'He  lights,  enlightens  him.' 
The  forms  of  the  name  ending  in  tu  (see 
below)  are  dae  to  a  Latinism  by  the 
Moravian  writers  rather  than  to  the  orig- 
inal native  form  of  the  name.  Those 
ending  in  o,  ci,  or  y  are  forms  employed 
by  English  writers,  and  probably  are  ap- 
proximately nearer  the  original  natave 
term  than  those  ending  in  us.  Another 
Iroquoian  name  applied  to  this  chieftain 
is  Swataney,  a  highly  Anglicized  form  of 
OnkhV swathe^ ^tani\  signifying  *  He  canses 
it  to  be  light  for  us,'  and,  ngurativeiy, 
'He  enlightens  it  for  us,'  or  as  an  api>el- 
lative,  'Our  Enlightener').  An  Oneida 
chieftain.  According  to  Bartram  he  was 
"an  adopted  Frenchman,"  bom  in  Mon- 
treal, who  had  been  captured  and  adopted 
by  the  Oneida,  although  he  claimed  to 
be  a  Cayuga.  He  was  the  exponent  of 
the  colonial  policy  of  the  great  federal 
Iroquois  council  at  Onondaga,  and  was 
sent  by  it  to  the  forks  of  the  Susquehanna 
in  1728  to  conserve  the  interests  of  the 
Six  Nations  in  the  vallev  of  the  Susque- 
Iianna  and  to  keep  watcn  over  the  tribu- 
tary Shawnee  and  Delaware  Indians.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  dignity,  sobriety,  and 
prudence,  and  at  all  times  showed  marked 
kindness  to  the  whites,  especially  to  the 
missionaries.  In  the  execution  of  his 
trust  Shikellamy  conducted  many  im- 
portant embassies  between  the  govern- 
ment of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Iroquois 
council  at  Onondaga,  and  he  also  attended 
many  if  not  most  of  the  councils  held  at 
Philadelphia,  Conestoga,  and  elsewhere 
in  the  p^riormance  of  his  duties.  The 
importance  of  his  othce  is  e¥i<lent  from 
the  fact  that  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, after  the  Ck>ne8toga  were  subju- 
gated in  1676  by  the  Iroquois,  was  as- 
signed by  the  Five  Nations  of  Iroquois  as  a 
hunting  ground  to  the  Shawnee,  Dela- 
wares,  Conoy,  Nanticoke,  Munsee,  Tutelo, 
Saponi,  and  Conestoga  tribes.  When 
the  Mohawk  sold  the  Wyoming  region  in 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Susquehanna  Land 
Co.,  although  this  tribe  had  never  aided 
in  the  conquests  made  in  this  valley,  the 
council  at  Onondaga  began  to  realize  that 
this  section,  with  its  valuable  lands  and 
many  dependent  tribes,  was  worthy  of 
careiul  attention;  hence  these  tribes  were 
made  to  understand  that  in  the  future 
they  must  transact  all  business  with  the 
proprietary  government  solely  through 
their  deputy.  With  his  residence  fixed 
at  Shamokin  (now  Sunbury),  Pa.,  Shikel- 
lamy was  promoted  in  1745  to  the  full 
vicegerency  over  the  tributary  tribes  in 
the  Susquehanna  valley,  and  intricate  and 
important  interests  committed  to  him  re- 
ceived the  care  of  an  astute  statesman  and 
diplomat.  The  effects  of  the  liquor  traffic 
on  the  Indians  led  to  prohibitory  decrees 
on  the  part  of  the  government  of  Penn- 


sylvania, and  later,  evidently  through 
tne  influence  of  traders,  when  these  pro- 
hibitory measures  became  Uul,  Shikella- 
my in  1 731  delivered  an  nltimatum  to  the 
Pennsylvania  government  to  the  effect 
that  unless  the  liquor  trade  should  be 
better  r^^ulated  with  regard  to  its  t^ale 
among  his  people,  friendly  relations  be- 
tween the  proprietary  government  and 
the  Six  Nations  would  cease.  As  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  sale  of  liquor 
had  forced  a  large  number  of  Bhawnee 
to  migrate  from  the  Soaqnehanna  to  the 
Ohio  r.  in  1730,  and  as  French  emissaries 
were  taking  advantage  of  this  condition 
to  alienate  the  Shawnee  from  the  Englkh 
interest,  the  Governor  decided  in  1731  to 
send  Shikellamy,  ''a  trusty,  good  man, 
and  a  great  lover  of  the  English,"  to 
Onondt^  to  invite  the  Six  Nations  to 
Philadelphia,  with  a  view  of  secaring  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions in  order  to  keep  the  Shawnee  in  the 
English  interest;  but  owing  to  the  mis- 
trust the  Six  Nations  had  of  the  motives 
of  the  English,  they  did  not  send  a  dep- 
utation until  August,  1732,  and  even  then 
there  were  delegates  from  only  three  of 
the  tribes,  who  professed  to  sp^Jc  for  the 
others,  consequently  the  conference  was 
unsatisfactory.  In  1736  Shikellamy 's  in- 
fluence was  enlisted  to  bring  about  a  con- 
ference in  which  would  be  represented 
the  entire  confederation  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions, and  in  less  than  two  months'  time 
Conrad  Weiser  was  enabled  to  inform  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania  that  more  than 
a  hundred  chiefs  of  the  Iroquois  with 
their  retinues  were  on  their  way  to  Phila- 
deli>hia.  By  this  treaty  of  1736  the  Six 
Nations,  in  consideration  of  a  large  con- 
signment of  merchandise,  deeded  ^1  their 
Susquehanna  lands  s.  and  b.  of  the  Blue 
mtns.  Some  weeks  later,  when  nearly  all 
the  leading  Indians  had  departed,  an- 
other deed  was  prepared  and  signed  br 
the  remaining  Indians,  which  purported 
to  include  the  lands  ostensibly  claimed 
by  the  Six  Nations  within  the  drainage 
of  Delaware  r.  s.  of  the  Blue  mtns.— a 
treaty  that^  says  Walton,  "established  a 
precedent  tor  an  Iroquois  claim  to  lands 
owned  by  the  Delaware  Indians,"  a  claim 
that  had  never  hitherto  been  advanced. 
"No  doubt,'*  says  Walton,  "Shikelimy 
was  the  Indian  agent  who  accomplished 
this,  and  that  he  used  Conrad  Weiser  to 
bring  it  to  pass.  Weiser  helped  Shikel- 
imy  sow  the  seed  which  drenched  Penn- 
sylvania in  blood  from  1755  to  1764.  In 
permitting  this  second  deed  Pennsylva- 
nia started  that  series  of  events  with  the 
Delawares  which  cost  her  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  Indian  invasions  in  colonial 
history.  And  at  the  same  time  by  secar- 
ing this  and  thus  condliatins  the  Iro- 
quois, and  holding  the  key  to  tneir  future 
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itdtnde,  Wdserand  the  proprietary  eov- 
emment  made  a  f utare  nation  poesiDle. 
PleoDsy Ivania  suffered  that  a  nation  might 
live.  She  brought  upon  herself  after 
many  years  a  Debt  ware  war,  but  e8ca{)ed 
A  Six-Nation  war,  a  French  alliance  with 
the  Iroqooia,  and  the  threatening  poesi- 
btlity  of  the  deetmction  of  all  the  English 
colonies  on  the  coast.'*  Shikellamy  did 
not  sign  the  treaty  of  1744,  becanse,  it 
appears,  he  was  determined  not  to  recog- 
nise the  claims  of  Blaryland  to  lands  n. 
of  the  disputed  boundary. 

Weiser  had  many  good  reasons  for  re- 
garding Shikellamy  as  the  key  to  the  se- 
cret policies  of  the  cooncil  of  the  Iroquois 
at  Onondaga,  hence  in  1745,  when  Shi- 
kellamy was  requested  by  Governor 
Thomas  to  visit  Onondaga  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  the  Six  Nations  to  agree 
to  a  peace  with  the  Catawba,  Weiser  took 
an  oikring  with  which  to  **  wipe  away  " 
the  ^thfol  old  chieftain's  tears  for  the 
death  of  his  sod,  "  Unhappy  Jake," 
among  the  Catawba;  for  until  this  was 
doDe  the  chieftain  could  not  devote  at- 
tention to  public  afbiirs.  Having  thus 
oomfoited  tne  aeed  chieftain,  he  set  out 
in  company  with  Andrew  Montour.  Shi- 
kellamy and  son,  in  May,  1745,  for  Onon- 
daga, where  he  was  kindly  received,  but 
▼as  able  to  learn  only  that  the  Six  Na- 
tjooa  favored  peace  with  the  Catawba. 

On  the  acquisition  of  firearms  by  the 
Indians,  the  smiths  of  the  white  people 
became  a  necessity  to  the  Indian  hunter 
and  warrior.  On  account  of  the  remote- 
ness of  these  conveniences  from  the  In- 
dian country,  Shikellamy  persuaded  the 
colonial  government  to  establish  a  forge 
at  Shamokin.  This  was  granted  on  con- 
dition that  the  Indians  would  permit  the 
Moravians  to  begin  a  mission  at  that 
place,  which  the  missionaries  re^rded  as 
the  greatest  stronghold  of  paganism.  To 
this  proposal  Shikellamy  readilv  con- 
sented, and  in  April,  1747,  a  smithy  and 
a  mission  house  were  erected  there.  A 
year  later,  S^eisberger,  who  had  b^M>me 
proficient  in  the  Mohawk  tongue,  became 
anaeeistant  missionary  at  Shamokin,  and 
while  there  be^an  the  preparation  of  an 
Ononda^  dictionary  underthe  interested 
instniction  of  Shikellamy.  During  this 
year  (1748)  Shikellamy  received  from 
CoontZinzendorf  a  silver  knife,  fork,  and 
spoon,  and  an  ivory  drinking  cup  richly 
nwunted  in  sUver,  accompaniea  with  a 
ineaeage  entreating  him  to  hold  fast  to 
^  gospel  which  he  had  heard  from  the 
coonf  8  own  lips.  This  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  Shikellamy  at  Bethlehem 
!  ehortly  afterward;  be  was  not  baptized 
by  the  Moravians,  however,  because  he 
Md  been  baptized  many  years  before  by 
tJesmt  priest  in  Canada.  On  his  way 
to  Shamokin  he  fell  ill  of  fever  and  ague 


at  Tulpehocking  and  had  barely  strength 
to  reach  his  home.  Zeisberger,  who  had 
returned  to  his  post,  ministered  to  the 
stricken  chieftain  until  his  death,  Dec.  6, 
1748.  The  colonial  government  sent  a 
message  of  condolence,  with  the  usual 
presents  to  the  family,  and  requested  the 
eldest  son  of  Shikellamy,  John  or  Thach- 
nechtoris  (Taghneghdoarus)  to  serve  as 
the  Iroquois  deputy  governor  until  the 
council  at  Onondaga  could  make  a  per- 
manent appointment  Another  son  of 
Shikellamy  was  James  Ix^n  (q.  \X 

Consult  De  Schweinitz,  Life  and  Times 
of  David  Zeisberger,  1870;  Walton,  Con- 
rad Weiser  and  the  Indian  Policy  of  Co- 
lonial Pennsylvania,  1900;  Bartram,  Ob- 
servations, 1751;  Pennsylvania  Archives, 
i-iv,  1862-66;  Minutes  of  the  Provincial 
Council  of  Pennsylvania,  i-v,  1862-66; 
Crantz,  History  of  the  United  Brethren, 
1780;  Jefferson,  Notes  on  Virginia,  1802; 
Mayer,  Tah-gah-jute  or  Logan  and  Cre- 
sap,  1867.  (j.  N.  B.  H.) 

BlukaUamj.— Pa.  Arch.,  i,  228,  1862-^.  Sbaoala- 
mj.— Ibid..  494.  BhekalUmy.— Min.  Prov.  Conn. 
Pa.,  III.  409,  1852-66.  ShekolUmT.— Ibid.,  606. 
ShiakaUmj.— Ibid.,  v,  80.  Bhiok  OalamT.—Pa. 
Arch..  I.  660,  1852-66.  Shiokellmy.— Ibid..  673. 
BhikaUainj.— Min.  Prov.Ck)un.  Pa.,  in,  404, 1852-66. 
Bbikelimo.— Ibid.,  iv,  584.  ShikeUemut.— Crants, 
Hist. United  BrethreD,269, 1780.  ShikelUma.— Min. 
Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  ni,834.  1852-66.  Shikellimiu.— 
Jefferson,  Notes,  866,  1802.  ShikeUimy.-Min. 
ProT.  Ck>un.  Pa.,  iv,  641,  1852-66.  ShykelimT.— 
Pa.  Arch.,  1. 499,  1862-66.  Sioalamoiu.  -Ibid.,  648. 
8wataaa.~De  Schweinitz,  Life  of  Zeisberger,  109. 
1870.  Swataner.— Min.  Prov.  Coun.  Pa.,  iii,  435, 
1852-66.  Takaahwaofaroras. — I  bid . ,  rv,  80  ( - '  the 
aaw-mill ' ).    Uacqaatonaahiathe.—Ibid.,  684. 

Shikihiehela  ('bad  ones  of  different 
iLinds').  A  band  common  to  the  Sans 
Arcs,  Miniconjou,  and  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 
Oikoitoela.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  219,  220, 
221,1897.    8ik*i6«la.— Ibid. 

Shikthlohena  ('bad  ones  of  different 
kinds ' ).  A  band  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai 
Sioux. 

Oikoitooia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218. 1897. 
toiitena.— Ibid. 

ShUekaaU  {CilEk'ua/il).  A  Cowichan 
town  at  Yale,  Brit.  Col.,  l)elonging  to  the 
Tsakuam  tribe  (q.  v. ).  Probably  the  In- 
dian name  for  Yale.  Pop.  77  in  1909. 
OUEk'ua'U.— Boas  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 
Liebaltohinffko.— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria, 
1872.    Tale.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74.  1878. 

Shilkhotshi.     A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
On-qo'-^oi. — Dorsev  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229,1890. 

Shimmoah  ( *  a  spring* ).  A  former  vil- 
lage on  Nantucket  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

Shimmoah.— Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  Ill,  25,  1815.  Shimmuo.— S.  D.,  ibid., 
X.  174,  1828. 

Bhimpthon.     A  body  of  Salish  of  Kam- 
loops  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  186  in  1884, 
the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
8himp«-hon.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1884, 188. 1885. 

Shinagraa.  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  Arctic  coast,  close  to  Anxi- 
ety pt,  Alaska. 
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Bldnafnuu— Coast  Burr,  map  20,  1809. 
gnuL— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etnnol.,  i,  ma|>,  1877. 

Shinalntaoin  ('scarlet  cloth  earrings'). 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioax. 
Cina-luto-oi*.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.    diaa-luto-oiQ.— Ibid. 

Shinana.  A  ruined  pueblo,  probably  of 
the  Tigna,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — ^Loew 
(1875)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  338, 
1879. 

Shinats.  A  former  summer  village  of 
the  Laguna  tribe,  situated  3^  m.  s.  oi  the 
present  Laguna  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  Itissaid 
to  have  been  abandoned  on  account  of 
Apache  depredations.  (p.  w.  h. ) 

Shingabawastin  {Shinffdhewasiny  're- 
clining human  fifl;ure  of  stone.' — W.  J.). 
A  Chippewa  chief  of  the  Crane  gens,  bom 
about  1763,  and  prominent  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  1 9th  century.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Maidosa^ee,  the  son  of 
Gitcheojeedebun.  His  residence,  during 
most  of  his  vears  at  least,  was  on  the 
banks  of  St  Mark's  r.,  Mich.,  at  the  oat- 
let  of  L.  Superior.  His  life,  so  far  as 
known,  was  characterized  by  but  few 
marked  incidents,  though  lar^Iy  spent 
in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  his  people. 
During  his  younger  days  he  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  war  expeditions  of  his 
band,  especialljr  those  against  the  Sioux, 
but  after  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
his  official  life  he  became  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  peace.  At  the  councils  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  treaties, 
especially  those  at  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1825,  Fond  du  Lac  in  1826,  and  Butte  des 
Mortes  in  1827.  he  was  the  leading  speaker 
and  usually  the  most  important  person 
among  the  Indian  delegates.  He  seems 
to  have  risen,  to  a  large  extent,  above  the 
primitive  beliefs  of  his  people,  and  even 
went  so  &ir  in  one  of  the  councils  as  to 
advise  making  known  to  the  whites  the 
situation  of  the  great  copp>er  deposits,  al- 
though these  were  regarded  by  the  In- 
dians as  sacred .  A  favorite  scheme  which 
he  advanced  and  vigorously  advocated, 
but  without  effect,  was  to  have  the  United 
States  set  apart  a  special  reservation  for 
the  half-breeds.  In  addition  to  the  trea- 
ties mentioned  Shingabawassin  signed 
the  treaty  of  Sault  Ste  Marie,  June  11, 
1820.  He  died  between  1828  and  1837, 
and  was  succeeded  as  chief  of  the  Crane 
gens  by  his  son  Kabay  Noden.  Consult 
Schoolcraft,  Pers.  Mem.,  1851;  McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  1854;  War- 
ren, Hist.  Ojebways,  1885.  (c.  t.) 

Shiniak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  shore  at  the  head  of  deep- 
water  navigation  in  Kuskokwim  bay, 
Alaska,  where  the  Moravian  missionaries 
have  a  warehouse.  Pop.  40  in  1880;  7  in 
1890. 

Bhiaeyftffamnte.— Petroff  inlOth  Censun.  Alaska.  17. 
1884.  Shiniaffmittt— Sarichef'8  atlas  (1826)  quoted 


by  Baker.  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1901. 
mint— nth  Census,  Alaska,  101. 1896. 

Skinnapago.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eekimo 
village  at  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. — Ulh 
Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Shixmecock.  An  AEgoriqnmn  irt^^-  - 
band  on  Long  id.,  N.  Y*  fcrrtnerly  ««Hni- 
pving  the  s.  coast  fmni  i^hinnecctckr'lwiy  t. 
Montauk  pt.  Many  r>f  them  joliH^l't!  ^ 
Brotherton  Indian  s  i  ti  New  York .  A  b»  *i  r 
150  still  remain  on  a  rw&i'rvAtion  of  7'h  ' 
acres,  3  m.  w.  of  Boothampton,  havlc^  in- 
termarried with  neiH^Mrt*  imtO  thctr  abo- 
riginal character  in  aluir^tai  obliterstpd. 
Nowedonah,  brother  of  the  DOte«J  WjfiB- 
danch,  was  once  their  chief,  and  00 
death  his  sister,  wife  of  C<)ekecioe,  T 
his  successor.     In   Dec.    1870,  SH   @)it^ 


8HINNC00CK    MAfl   (HAMMiNOTON,    PW>Ta     COUHTUr    OT 
WOIIK*«AH") 

necock  men  lost  their  lives  in  an  attempt 
to  save  a  ship  stranded  oS  Eastbamptoci, 
since  ^'hich  time  a  number,  especijJly 
the  younger  people,  have  left  the  TeBe.r> 
vation  and  become  scattered.  Ther  ha  vie 
a  Presbyterian  and  an  Ad  ventist  chnrcb  ; 
the  men  sain  a  livelihood  by  emplovmadt 
as  form-hands,  baymen,  berrypickerB» 
etc.,  and  the  women  as  laundresses.  J^ 
few  families  make  and  sell  baskets  and  la,  J 

sort  of  brush  made  of  oak  splints;  t] 

is  almost  no  agriculture.  They  have  _ 
all  their  old  customs,  and  but  few  wordl^ 
of  their  native  language  survive  even  izn 
the  memory  of  the  oldest  people,  althoo^^ 
it  was  in  more  or  less  general  use  60  or7K| 
years  ago.    Consult  Harrington  in  Joizx-, 
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Am.  Folk-lore,  zvi,  37-39,  1903,  and  in 
Sow  Workman,  xxxn,  no.  6,  1903. 


.-ban*- 


TT-nr^     *"     W.    Tooker,    iufn,     mf? 

a«)     SMuMclC-'JJiartk-iier  a&'iOi  Iq 

9oe.C4>1L,  3'1  «♦  III.  I5*i.  l^^*    Shine- 

of  1MB  m]"it«l  by  Thi^inpWfn.  Ijjiii? 

fliisiooki.— r""ljif  k,  On*>iplii*THi,  i^  l^, 
^     —K^tiifH-  ill  mhii^i iM,  tViiDj-feml.. 

_—Uoc.  of  11*17  In  N.  V.  Doc.  D>1.  Hir^T  . 

!>«§«.     SMniteeoQk.'— lKi;d  yf  a  knit  1610 

jTt»oiup-<ni,  LtjTig  If!,,  ^7,  M^^y.     SiJiiia' 

TD^  «^  lf-7?  iti  K.  Yl  Do*',  atl.  Hht.,  XIV, 

m  IftdimiLB.— GaitlJiit^r    {HXiG)  in  Nfa-i^. 
tkilt,  ffj  ».,  til,  IM,  IftOH.     Botttiton.- 

id !«?»  Hi  n.  y,  p^"'.  col  itij^i.,  nv,  711,  ism^i 
imU&ia  (Zani:  ^tniHt-eiivi')<>[>i.'«l 
•  nx»  u^  ^J  <p''i  *  in  1 H  t  * ,  w  /  /  ?i  *  wt  J  r  m  iiin  1  - 
i0i»fi  *  si U i u ff  plac«  of.  ■  — t  *iish  i nir ) . 
^'  name  of  the  traditicuuil  pl:iru 
t  W€ll  a;?  the  tlnal  re^tin^  plan- 
Kere^an,  and  *  it  her  Puehlii 
iheneeoatne  Ur*j?oi1s  whi^  tuiri^ht 
their  \\ri%  a^rionltLin^  anil  nTi^- 
'triofi  i»^s4.  By  the  Zuili  it  m  said  to  be  n 
grcmp  of  pueblo  ruins  on  the  Kio  Mancos, 
a  tributary  of  the  8an  Juan,  in  s.  w.  Colo. ; 
to  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  (called  by 
them  Cibobe)  and  the  Jemez  (to  whom 
it  is  known  aa  Uabunatota)  it  is  a  lagoon 
in  the  same  locality.  See  Bandelier.  cited 
below;  Cashing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Cashing,  Zufli  Folk  Tales,  1900. 
BlAsk  Xake  of  Tears.— Lommts,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo.  136.  1S98  Cibobe.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
InsL^apen,  in,  66,  808,  1890  (8hi-Pap-u,  or). 
Gbl^u — MS.  of  18th  century  quoted  by  Bandelier, 
itdiL,  !▼,  80.  1892.  Copiala.~lDid.  fHAOf-fo  Fbo- 
fina^ga. — Ibid,  (name  given  by  Tewa  of  San 
Joan) .  8]Me-p*ah-p6on.— Lummis,  Man  Who  Mar- 
ried tlie  Moon.  283. 1894  (Tigua name).  Shi'-p^.— 
Whipple,  Fac.  R.  R.  Bep.,  in,  pt.  3,  map,  10, 1866. 
8hi-np-«. — Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  in,  66,  1890  (or 
Cibob^.  8bi-f*a-p6.— Lummia,  Land  of  Poco 
Ttempo,  76.  1«W.  Bhf-pa-mi-11-ma.— Gushing  in 
ad  Hep.  B.  A .  £. ,  16. 1888.  Shi-pap-ulima.  —Bande- 
lier quoted  in  Arch.  Inst  Rep.,  v,  40, 1884.  8hi- 
u — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 


30,  1892  (Santa  Clara  Tewa  name). 
Meline,  Two  Thousand  Miles,  202, 18^.    Ua-iru»- 
tota.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  207. 
1892  (Jemes  name). 

ShipauloTi  (from  shipaulavUu,  'mos- 
quitoes,' because  'its  largest  clan  consists 
of  part  of  the  people  who  formerly  lived 
at  Homolobi,  which  was  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  mosquitoes  (Voth,  Trad. 
Hopi,  61, 1905).  One  of  the  6  pueblos  of 
the  Hopi  (q.  v,),  situated  on  the  Middle 
mesa  of  Tusayan,  n.  e.  Arizona.  Accord- 
ing to  Stephen  it  was  built  by  Walpi 
people  who  nad  intermarried  witli  those  of 
Misnon^ovi,  and  according  to  V'^oth  the 

Population  was  considerably  augmented 
y  the  Forehead  clan  of  Homolobi  after 
the  refusal  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shongop- 
ovi  to  receive  them,  and  to  have  bsen 
further  increased  within  historic  times 
by  the  removal  of  people  from  Shongop- 
ovi  on  amount  of  their  fear  of  the  Span- 
iards after  killing  the  missionaries  and 
destroying  their  mission  in  1 680.  Jul 782 
Morfi  (see  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
579,  1898)  reported  Shipaulovi  to  contain 
only  14  uunilies,  a  reduction  apparently 
due  to  a  story  circulated  by  a  Snongop 
ovi  chief  that  the  Spaniards  would  again 
make  their  appeaiance,  causing  many 
of  the  Shipaulovi  people  to  move  to 
Shongopovi.  The  present  population  is 
about  125.  (F.  w.  H.) 

Ah-l^llL— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  lii,  pt.  8, 
18,  1856  (Zufii  name).  Ablelq.— Whipple,  mis- 
quoted bV  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inas.,  8. 
1893.  O^pa'-lf-Te'.— ten  Kate.  Synonymie,  6. 
1884  (native  name;  mistranslated  'house  of 
peaches').  Oipaolire.— Moffet  in  Overland  Mo., 
2d  8.,  343,  Sept.  1889.  Oi-paaMs-vi.- Fewkes  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  v,  105,  1892.  OipoUva.— Shipley  in 
Ind.  AtT.  Rep.,  810,  1891.  Oi-pow-lovi.— Ibid.. 
Ixxx,  1886.  Olipaliaat.— Corbin  (1891)  in  Donald- 
son, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  87,  1893  (misprint). 
Ghiipaolave.- Escudero,  Not.  de  Chihuahua,  281, 
1834:  Ouipaulavl.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  in,  pt  8,  121,  1856.  Inparavi.— Calhoun 
quoted  by  Donaldson,  op.  cit.  14.  Juparivi.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  519, 1853  Qa«t-Bo-kit- 
pse  tifa-lee.— Eaton,  ibid.,  iv,  220.  1854  (Navaho 
name;  cf.  ne-it9o-kUf-Mt8i-li,  below).  Besepau- 
laba.— Oarc^  (1776),  Diary,  394,  1900  (Yavapai 
form).  BsMpaulabe.— Oarers  quoted  by  Bande- 
lier in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  lir,  135,  1890.  Shapala 
wee.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  10, 186a.  Sha- 
paa-la-vi.— Ward  (1861)  quoted  by  Donaldson,  op. 
cit.,  14  Shapaalobi.— Taylor,  op.  cit,  June  19, 
1863.  Sha-pau-lah-wee.— Ives,  Col.  Riv.. map,  V^l. 
She-banlavi— Loew  in  Rep.  Geog.  Surv.  w.  lOOth 
Merld.,  178, 1875.  ShebauU-vi.- Loe  w  in  Pop.  8ci . 
Mo.,  V,  852,  July  1874.  SbebaoUvi.— Gatschet  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1882.  Bhe-bo-pav-wee.— 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  11,  175,  1875.  Sheepon- 
arleeve.— Eastman  (1853)  misquoted  by  Donald- 
son, op.  cit.,  14.  Sheepowarleeve.— Eastman,  map 
in  Schoolcraft  Ind.Trlbes,iv,24. 1854.  BhepAavi  — 
ten  Kate,  Reizen,  454,  1886  (mistransl.  perziken- 
hui$,  'peach  house').  Bhepalawa.— Beadle.  Un- 
developed West.  576,  1873.  Bbe-pa-la-wee.— 
French,  HLst  Coll.  La.,  11, 175, 1875.     Bhe-pau'-la 


»-pai 
8h 


▼e.— Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730,  Dec.  1877.  Shepau- 
liva.— Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donaldson,  op.  cit,  14. 
Shepolavi.— Mason,  ibid.  8he-powl-a-we.— Pal- 
mer in  Ind.  Aff  Rep.,  138, 1870.  Bhi-pau-a-luv-i.— 
Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag,,  208,  Dec.  1875.  Bhi- 
pau-i-lnv-1.— Ibid.,  202.  IBhi-pau'-U-vi.— Barber 
in  Am.  Nat,  780,  Dec.  1877.  Shi-pav-i-lnv-i.— 
Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  196,  map,  Dec.  1875. 
Bhi-powl-evi.— Stephen  quoted  by  Donaldson,  op. 
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clt.,  U.  Shn-par-lAi^ay.— Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
160,  1877.  ShupMilavt— Voth,  TradiUons  of  the 
Hopi,  61, 1906.  ShupowU.— Bourke  misquoted  by 
Donaldson,  op.  dt.,  14.  Bliapowlewy.— Bourke, 
Moouis  of  Ariz.  226,  1884.    Buponolavy.— Bourke 


Sapowolewy.— Bourke,  Moquls  of  Arit,  136, 1884. 
Tw-itM-klt'-Mt-ai'-U.— Stephen,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1879  ('miserable  dwellings  at':  Navaho  name). 
Wfld.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  61,  1906 
(former  name;  sig.  *  refuge  house ' ) .  JtipaoUbi.— 
Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist 
Mez.,  2d  s.,  1, 648, 1864. 

Shipololonkaia  {Shi-pO'lo-lon  JCai-a. 
*  place  of  misty  waters ' ) .  The  traditional 
fourth  resting  place  of  the  Zufii  on  their 
eastward  misration. — Gushing  in  Mill- 
stone, IX,  2,  Jan.  1884. 

8hiptetia« (correctly  Shiptatsif  referring 
to  the  glancing  of  an  arrow  when  it  strikes 
a  buffalo's  rira. — Curtis).  A  band  of  the 
Crow  tribe. 

B«ar'i  Paw  Mountain.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  169, 
1877.  BhfpUti*.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind..  iv,  88,  46, 
1909.  Bhip-tet-sa.— Culbertson  in  Smitnson.  Rep. 
1860. 144. 1851.    Ship-tet'-sa.— Morgan,  op.  cit. 

Shishaiokoi  (CicaVdQoi),  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  e.  coast 
of  Howe  sd.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Shiihalap  (Shi'Shd/4dp).  TwoChuma- 
shan  villages:  one  formerly  between  Pt 
Conception  and  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  in 
the  locality  now  called  El  Cajo  Viejo;  the 
other  near  San  Buenaventura,  Ventura 
CO.,  at  a  place  later  called  Frente  de  la 
Calle  de  Fezueroa. 

Ohiobilop.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Parmer,  July  24,  1863. 
Oi-c&'-l&p.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  Tocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884  (c-«A). 

Shiihlamaii  ( Oic-M-Y7ut^-u,  pron.  Shish-ld- 
md^-u).  A  Chumashan  village  formerly  ex- 
isting near  Hueneme,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 

A.  E.,  1884. 

Shishmaref  (after  Lieut.  Shishmaref, 
who  accompanied  Kotzebue  in  1816).  A 
Kinugumiut  Eskimo  village  at  Shishmaref 
cape,  Alaska. — Post-route  map,  1903. 

Shitaima.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Eagle  clan  of  the  Hopi,  situated  on  the 
summit  of  a  large  mound  e.  of  Mishong- 
novi,  Arizona,  where  traces  of  numerous 
small-roomed  houses  are  found.  The 
uneven  summit  of  the  mound  is  about 
300  bv  200  ft,  and  the  village  seems  to 
have  been  built  in  the  form  of  an  irregu- 
lar ellipse,  but  the  ground-plan  is  very 
obscure. 
8hi-t&-mu. -Stephen  and  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep. 

B.  A.  £..  28, 1891.  Bhitaimuvi.— Mindeleff.  ibid., 
48.  Shitaiuna.->Fewke8  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  681, 
1898. 

Shia.  The  Eagle  clan  of  Isleta  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Bhlu-t'alniB.— Lnmmlfl  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  850, 1896  (foinln-* people'). 

Shlagnermi.  A  Costanoan  village 
situated  in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa 
Cruz  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  6,  1860. 

Shiawaak  ( Oi^-u-wa^'^k),  An  Alsea vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. — 


Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lu,  230, 
1890. 

Shivwiti.  A  Paiute  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting the  plateau  bearing  their  name 
in  N.  w.  Arizona,  and  numl^ring  182  in 
1873.  There  are  now  (1909)  118  Shiv- 
wits  in  the  s.  w.  comer  of  Utah,  near  St 
George,  where  they  have  about  70  acreb 
of  tillable  land,  with  adjacent  land  suit- 
able for  pasturage,  while  others  are  said 
to  be  on  the  Moapa  res.  in  Nevada. 
Oehmeque-sabinta.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt  8, 126, 1866.  Ohemafnabas  Seriatas.— 
Garc^  (1776) ,  Diary.  472, 1900.  OhemMrao-Mrieta.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  69,  1864.  Ghemaga^  Se- 
▼fata.— ^arc6s,  op.  cit..  444.  01i«yet.— Arricivlta 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  686,  1882. 
Kohoal^io.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arcbseol.  and  Ethnol.,  vi,  107,  1907  (Mohave 
name).  LM-Biohes.— Beadle,  Undeveloped  West, 
668|  1873.  Pariniikli.— Kroeber,  op.  dt.  (Cheme- 
huevi  name).  SaTints.— Hinton,  Handoook  to 
Arizona,  863,  1878.  Beviohes.— Hoffman  in  10th 
Rep.  Hayden  Sury^461, 1878.  Berinta.— Escudero, 
Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  228,  1834.  8hMkT- 
witft.~PoweU  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1878, 
42, 50. 1874.  Sberwits.— Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc 
66, 42d  Confir.,3d  seas.,  2,  im.  Bhi'-vwita.— Powell 
and  Ingalis,  op.  cit,  50.  Sivinto.— Kroeber,  op. 
cit  (another  Mohave  name).  Bivita.— Ibia. 
(another  Chemehueyl  name).  Vhgia  River  Pai- 
utas.— Ibid. 

Bhiwana.    The  Ant  clan  of    the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Oi'-wa-nd  wiin-wa.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 
401, 1894  (tmtA-tiTUsClan). 

Bhiyotabula    ( *  sharp  -  tailed    grouse ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  BruI6  Teton  Sioux. 
Oiyo-aubola.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218, 
1897.    diyo-tabola.— Ibid. 

Bhiyotanka     (* prairie    chicken').     A 
band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Oivo-tanka.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Pheasants.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 


1860, 141, 1861.    Biyo-tai)ka.— Dorsey,  op.  dt 

Bhkageoh  (CgdgEtc,  *her  nose*).  A 
former  village  of  the  Tlakluit  on  Colum- 
bia r.,  Wash.  (b.  8.) 

Bhkanatala.    The  extinct  Lizard  clan  of 
the  pueblo  of  Sia,  N.  Mex. 
Bhkaiiatalv-h£iio.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  851, 
1896  (Mrk)=»' people'). 

Bhkashtan  (CkcuZ-tiin).  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Bogue  r., 
Oreg.,  between  Hashkushtun  and  Leaf 
cr. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
235,  1890. 

Bhkonana  (Cqld^ruma).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  opposite  Crates  Point 
on  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (e.  s.) 

Bhkaet  (Ckuet).  A  village  of  the 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser  r.,  near  Spuz- 
zura,  BntCol.— Hill-Toutin  Rep.  EHrnoL 
Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Bhkaokem  (Ckuo^kmiy  'little  hills').  A 
village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  on  Fraser 
r.,  above  Spuzzum,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5, 1899. 

Bhkatch  ( Ckuic).  A  former  Siuslaw  vil- 
lage on  Siuslaw  r.,  Or^.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Bhlalki  (C'ld^lH)-  An  insignificant 
Chilliwack  village  in  s.  British  Colum- 
bia—Hill-Tout  m  Rep.  EthnoL  Surv. 
Can.,  4, 1902. 
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Skaalkeya  {ihnal,  'hemA  of  the  lake'; 
hofa  reters  to  the  head-crest  of  the  quail) . 
A  small  Kolaoapan  tribe  liTing  near  the 
town  of  Upper  Lake,  at  the  head  of  Clear 
lake,  Oal.— J.  W.  Hudson,  inf  n,  1906. 
Oha-Mi-kaL— McKee  ( 1851 )  in  Sen.  £x.  Doc  4, 83d 
CofDg.,  spec  aes.,  186, 1858w  8kaMl-kMa.~<3ibbs 
(1S51)  in  Schoolcnft.  Ind.  tribeo,  m.  109-110. 1858. 

Bhobarboobeer.  Given  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  as  a  Shoehoni  band,  nnmberinff 
1,600,  living  high  up  on  the  n.  w.  side  of 
Multnomah  ( Wilhunette)  r.,  Ore^.  The 
name  is  not  identifiable,  but  it  is  m  terri- 
tory of  the  Mono-Paviotso  dialectic  divi- 
sion of  the  stock,  as  the  authors  supposed 
the  Willamette  to  rise  in  the  intenor,  far 
to  the  B.  of  the  Sierras. 
lbo-Wr-bo*-b*-«r.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  ClArk, 
¥1,119.1906.  S^-M-M.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Diacov., 
6D.1806.    8o^*'-¥a-Wr.— Ibid.,  63. 

Skokoaiar.  A  Potawatomi  village  near 
the  present  Shabbona,  De  Kalb  co.,  n.  a. 
Illinois,  about  1830;  named  from  the 
chief.    See  Shabonee. 

llub-«h-Baj.— Prairie  dn  Chien  treaty  (18^  in 
U.  &  Ind,  Treat..  102. 1873.  Skab-^k-aaVg  ^niL— 
Borce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  B..  HI.  map,  1899.  8h»- 
tea^^.—Tippeouioe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  &  Ind. 
TreaL,  098,  1878. 

ShobotarehaaL  A  Biaricopa  rancheria 
cm  the  Rio  Gila-  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedel- 
nudr  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Arix.  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Shodakhai  Porno  ('east  valley  people'). 
A  name  applied  to  the  Porno  living  m 
what  is  known  as  Coyote  valley,  along 
the  lower  course  of  the  a.  fork  of  Russian 
r.,  about  4  m.  n.  s.  of  Ukiah,  Mendocino 
00.,  Cal.  Shodakhai  was  the  name  of  a 
t^nporarv  modem  village  near  the  center 
of  this  valley.  (s.  a.  b.) 

C6dakai.— Barrett  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am. 
AicluBoL  and  Bthnol.,  vi,  no.  1,  map,  1906.  Sho- 
dakhai pooo.— 8.  A.  Barrett,  inf  n,  1907.  8ho-do 
Kai  Po'-mo.—Powen  in  Cont  N.  A.  Bthnol. ,  m, 
1»,1877. 

Shoe-paek.  *'A  moccasin  having  a  sole 
turned  up  and  sewed  to  the  upper. 
Though  now  made  of  leather,  the  pdc  as 
used  Dy  the  Indians  .  .  .  was  made  of 
hide  boiled  in  tallow  and  wax,  or  of 
tawed  hide  subsequently  stuffed  with  tal- 
low and  wax"  (E.  H.  Knight,  s.  v.  Pac, 
Pack,  with  a  cross-reference  to  Shoe-pack^ 
in  Amer.  Mechan.  Diet,  1876).  The 
Century  Dictionarv  defines  shoepack  as  a 
shoe  made  of  leather  without  a  separate 
sole,  or  in  the  manner  of  a  moccasin,  but 
of  tanned  leather.  The  word  is  of  Len- 
ape  (Delaware)  origin.  In  an  old  vo- 
cabulary of  Lenape  words  used  by  the 
Indiana  of  New  Jersey,  the  word  aeppock 
is  defined  as  'shoes'.  In  the  Lenape- 
Gn^lish  dictionary  the  name  for  *shoe' 
is  given  as  machUchipcUc  (Grerman  ortboe- 
raphy),  which  really  means  '  bad  [mach- 
ttchi}  shoe",  and  the  name  for  'bad 
shoes'  as  rnachUdivatmal,  lit.  'bad-hole- 
shoes'  (i.  e.  shoes  oad  because  of  holes). 
From  this  plural  it  appears  that  the 
Leaape  name  of  a  kind  of  shoe  differing 


from  the  ordinary  moccasin  was  pakvL, 
or  in  the  Unami  dialect,  paihko.  Shoe- 
pack,  then,  is  an  accommodated  spelling 
of  the  abbreviation  Mpak  designed  to 
fldve  the  word  a  semblance  of  meaning  in 
English.  (w.  R.  o. ) 

Ihohoaigadika  ( Shdhoaigadika ) .  One  of 
the  Shoehoni  divisions  said  to  live  near 
Salmon  r.,  a  branch  of  Snake  r.  in  w. 
Idaho. 

OottoawMJ  BalMoa-latfa.— Hogman  fn  Proc.  Am. 
Pbikw.  8oc.,  zxm,  298.  1886.  8h<hoaifadiha.~ 
Ibid. 

Skokoita.  The  Deer  clan  of  the  Zufii 
of  New  Mexico. 

Shihoita-kwtt.— Cashing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368. 
1896  (ih(«»* people').  * 

thokopaaaiU  (ShdhapanaUi,  'Cotton- 
wood Bannock').  A  band  of  the  Ban- 
nock. 

Qpttttnwfj  BinH  —Hoffman  fn  Proc.  \m.  Philos. 
See,  XZIII,  299. 1886— ShAiopaaaitL— Ibid. 

Shoha.    One  of  the  clans  of  the  Pakab 
(Reed)  phratrv  of  the  Hopi. 
Oaha  wiaw4.— Fewkes  in  19th  R«p.  B.  A.  E..  584, 
1900.    0»-hiiwiii'w4.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii, 
408,1894. 

SkokfOc.  A  Kuskwogmirt  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  a  lake  in  the  tundra  n.  of  Kus- 
kokwim  bay,  Alaska. 

OhpkfaktoUcamitte.— Spur*  (1898)  quoted  hj 
Baker.  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Oh<Afoktolefha- 
gamiat— 11th  Censoa,  Alaska,  164,  1893.  Tthok- 
f>ehtol%a«at.— Port  (1898)  qooted  by  Baker,  op. 
cit. 

Skokkowa.  A  division  or  village  of  the 
Pomo,  near  Hopland,  Mendocino  co. ,  Cal. , 
associated  with  the  Shiegho. 
SoMas.— Power?  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i, 
449,  1874.  Bo-ki-a.— Powers  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol..  III.  172, 1877. 

Shoktan^anehetekintk.  A  former  Chi- 
timacha  village  on  an  inlet  of  Grand  lake, 
about  3  m.  n.  of  Charenton,  La.  Their 
central  house  for  religious  dances,  or  at 
least  one  such  house,  and  the  burial 
ground  of  their  chiefs  were  in  this  locality, 
fh^ktaafi  hine  h«tdu'iuh.— Gat^chet  in  Trans. 
AnthrTaDC  Waah.,  ii.  151. 18S3. 

Skokamimlepi  ( '  wild-potato  place ' ). 
A  former  Nishinam  village  in  the  valley 
of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

8hokumi'mlapp«.»Power8  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii, 
22, 1874. 

tkomakoosa.  The  Prairie  Wolf  gens  of 
the  Kansa,  according  to  Morgan,  but  not 
given  by  Dorsey  in  his  latest  list  of  the 
Kansa  gentes. 

O&omikase.^Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vo  ab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882.  Prairie  Wolf.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1878. 
Bha'-ma-koo-ta.— Ibid. 

Shomamish.  A  division  of  Salish  occu- 
pying Vashon  id.,  Pugetsd.,  Wash. 
Eomamish.  — Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  Slst  Cong., 
Istsess.,  173, 1850.  S'Homahxnith.— 8teven«<  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong..  3d  wss..  45,  lK,'i7.  B'Ho- 
mamiah.— Treaty  of  ia54  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treatie'j.  561, 
1878.  Bho-nuuB-i»h.— Starling  In  Ind.  Aflf.  Ren., 
170,  1852.  S'tlo-ma-mish.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  1.  435,  1855. 

Shonohin.    See  Schonchin. 

Shongopovi  ( *place  of  chumoa,^  a  variety 
of  grass).  A  Hopi  pueblo  of  the  Middle 
mesa  of  Tusayan,  n.  b.  Ariz.,  built  proba- 
bly about  1680.  Theearlier  pueblo,  which 
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bore  the  same  name,  was  situated  on  a 
ridge  of  foothills  e.  of  the  present  town, 
near  an  ancient  spring.  It  was  one  of 
the  original  villages  of  the  Hopi,  and  the 
seat  of  the  Franciscan  mission  of  San 
Bartolom^,  established  about  1629,  with 
Mishongnovi  as  its  visita.  The  popula- 
tion of  Shongopovi  was  about  160  m  1870, 
193  in  1882,  and  224  in  1891.  See  Fewkes 
in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 582, 1898:  Mmdeleff 
in 8th Rep.  B.  A.  R,  73, 1891.  (p.  w.  h. ) 
Oi-mo'pave.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  Ixxx,  1886.  Oi-Bi6-pa- 
▼1.— Fewkes  in  Biill.  Essex  Inst.,  xxiv,  114, 1892. 
Oi-inotk-pivi.— Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  310, 1891. 
Comupan.— Oflatej;i^)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  207, 
1871.  Ooiiopavi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii, 
894,  1894.  lofopani. ->  Bowles,  Map  America, 
1750  (?).  lograapi.— De  I'Isle,  Carte  de  Mex.  et 
Flor.,  1703.  XoBfoapi.— Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouv. 
d'Espagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Jongopabi.  —  Vargas 
(1692)  quoted  by  Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  367, 
1869.  /onfopai.^Ruxton  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  182. 1860.  JongopaTi.— Davis,  El  Gringo, 
115, 1857.  Jon-jon-oali.— Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de 
Chihualiua.  231. 1834.  Kln-nas-ti.— Stephen.  BiS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887  (•  houses  built  round  acourt':  Nava- 
ho  name).  Kiu-ahs-d^. —Eaton  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220, 1854  (a  Navaho  name).  8a- 
moupavi.— Calhoun  quoted  by  Donaldson.  Moqul 
Pueblo  Inds..  14.  1893.  San  Bartolome  do  Jongo- 
pavi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  894,  1894. 
Ban  BartolomMo  Jongopavi.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  349, 1889.  San  Bartolomi  do  Zongopabi.— 
Vetimcurt  (1694)  in  Teatro  Am.,  ni.  321, 1871.  Ban 
Bartolom^de  Zongopavi.— Vetancurt  (1694),  Me- 
nolog.  Fran..  274.  1871.  Ban  Bernardo  de  Jongo- 
pabi.— Vargas  (1692)  quoted  bv  Davis.  Span.  Conq. 
N.  Mex.,  369. 1869.  B.  Bemab^Jongopa^.— Vargas 
(1692)  Quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  201, 
1889.  8ho-mo-pa'-ve.— Jackson  quoted  by  Barber 
in  Am.  Nat.  780,  Dec.  1887.  Bhi-ma-oo-vi.— Cush- 
ing  in  Atl.  Monthly.  368,  Sept.  1882.  Bhimopavi.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  258,  1890. 
Bhimopova.— Clark  and  Zuck  in  Donaldson.  Moqul 
Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Bhomonpavi.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Fanner,  June  19. 1863.  Bhomoparvee.— East- 
man, map  In  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  iv,26. 1854. 
Bhongipav^— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  245, 1885. 
Bhong'-a-pa-vi.— Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  196, 
Dec.  1875.  Bhong^pavi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the 
Hopi,  61,  1905.  8hongoba-vi.— Loew  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Month.,  V,  352,  July.  1874.  Bhong6pavL— Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  260.  Apr.  1882.  Bhow- 
mowth-pa.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  185, 1860. 
Bhu-mo-pa-vay.— Irvinein  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160, 1877. 
Bhu-mfitk-pau—Whipple  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt. 
ni,  13,  1856.  Bhd-m&th-mki-^wau— Ibid.  (Zufii 
name).  8hung-a-p£-vi.— Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730, 
Dec.  1877.  Bhung-o-pah'wee.— I vcj),  Colorado  Riv., 
map,  1861.  8hung-o-pa-we.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  133. 1870.  Bhongopawee.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  10. 1863.  Bhung-op-ovi.— Stephen  in  Don- 
aldson, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds..  14, 1893.  BhonopovL— 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A .  E.,  582, 1898.  Songoapt.— 
Pike,  Exped.,  3d  map.  1810.  Sumonpavi.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  l,  519,  1853.  Bumo-oorvy.— 
Bourke  in  Proc.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  n.  s.,  i,  244. 1881. 
Bumopowy.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz..  227.  1884. 
Bumopoy. — Bourke  misquoted  by  Donaldson, 
Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1893.  Xangopany.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1777.  Xommapavi.— 
Vargas  (1692)  quoted  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  201.  1889.  Xongopabl.— Morfi  (1782)  quoted 
bv  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  13o,  1890. 
Zongopani.— D'Anville.  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746. 
XongopauL—Alcedo.  Die.  Geog..  v,  372,  1789. 
Xongopavi—Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  ii,  425, 1748. 
Xoogopavi.— Cortez  (1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  8,  121,  1856.  Xumupamf.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  InM..  xvi.  137,  1871.  Xumupani.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  369, 1892. 

Shonivikidika  (Slidnivilddika^  'sun- 
flower-seed eaters*)-  One  of  the  fonner 
divifiians  of  fhe  SboshonL 


Bh^aivikidika. — Hoffman  In  Pioo.  Am.  PhOoa. 
Soc.,  xziii,  298, 1886.  Saa-Flowtr  8— d«»atara.— 
Ibid. 

Shookany.    Probably  a  band  of  the  Oala- 
pooya. 
8hook-any.~Ro88,  Adventures,  238, 1849. 

Shooyoko  (SW-o-yo-ko).    A  Hopi  clan. 
The  name  probably  has  some  relation  to 
Showonffwu,  a  mythological  personafpe. 
Ooo7oko.--Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi  Cere- 
monies, 176, 1902  (c-sft). 

Bhopakia  ^Sho^pak^ia).  A  rained  vil- 
lage pertaining  to  the  2kifii,  situated  5  m. 
N.  of  Zufli  pueblo,  N.  Mex. — ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291, 1885.    Cf.  Heshokta. 

Bkopethno.  A  Chumashan  village,  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
May  4,  1860. 

Bkoremea.  A  Costanoan  village,  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mie- 
sion,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
6,  1860. 

Short  Boll.  A  Brul6  Sioux,  bom  on  the 
Niobrara  r.  about  1845.  He  canne  Into 
prominence  in  1890  when  chosen  one  of 
the  Sioux  delegation  to  visit  Wovoka,  the 
Indian  *' Messiah,''  at  Pyramid  lake, 
Nev.  On  his  return  he  represented  him- 
self as  the  special  vicar  of  Wovoka,  and 
later,  after  having  been  imprisoned  by 
the  Federal  authorities,  assumed  to  be 
the  ''Messiah"  himselL  He  had  great 
vogue  with  the  Sioux  for  several  months 
during  the  Ghost  Dance  craze,  but  with 
the  abatement  of  the  excitement  fell  into 
disrepute.  He  resides  at  Pine  Ridge 
a^ncy,  S.  Dak.,  and  affiliates  witii  the 
Congregationalists.  (d.  b.) 

Bhort  Hair  Band.  AnOglalaSioux  band, 
possibly  the  sameas  Peshla. — Schoolcraft, 
ind.  Tribes,  iii,  629, 1853. 

8hotkoko  ('walkers').  A  collective 
name  of  indefinite  application  attached 
to  the  poorer  bands  and  individuals  of 
the  Shoshoni  who  did  not  happen  to  own 
horses,  and  were,  temporarily  at  least, 
*'  walkers."  As  they  could  not  hunt  the 
buffalo  and  were  dependent  on  humbler 
modes  of  livelihood,  they  were  frequently 
termed  "Diggers,"  though  the  latter  term 
was  really  no  more  applicable  to  them 
than  to  many  others  who  bore  it  The 
term  Shoshoko  has  frequently  been  taken 
to  designate  a  definite  division  or  tribe  of 
the  Shoshoni;  in  reality  it  is  not  a  tribal 
designation  at  all.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 


Ohoohooois.— Webb,  Altowan,  i,  42,  1848.  IHff- 
ffert.~Irving,  Astoria,  267. 18tt.  0«u  de  PitU.— 
Maximilian.  Travels.  609. 1843.    Lm  Radiqastus.- 


Ibid.  Muradi^os.— Ibid,  (so  called  by  SpaniArds). 
Boot  Digcen.— Farnham,  Travels,  74, 1843.  Root 
Eaters.— Irving,  Astoria,  267,  1849.  8ho-«ho-oo.— 
Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  17,  1868  (Shoshoni 
name ) .  8ho-tho-coe«.  —Wilson  ( 1849 )  in  Cal.  Mess. 
and  Corresp.,  109,  1850.  Shoohokooo. — Irvlnff, 
Itocky  Mtj!.,  II,  48, 1887.  Shotho-koo.— LandcTln 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  S6th  Cong.,  Ist  w&m^  188,  1860. 
Shuoken.— Irving.  Astoria,  257, 1849.  Snako  Root 
Diggers.— Farn ham.  Travels,  76, 1848.  Soookoa.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V,  199, 1856.  Walkara.— 
Wilson,  op.  ciu   Wostom  Bheihwieei.— Lander  in 
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Sen.  £x.  Doc.  42,  36th  Cong.,  Isttesn.,  138, 1860  (so 
called  by  monntaineen). 

Shochonean  Family.  The  extent  of  coon- 
^  c»ccQpied  renders  this  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  lingnistic  families  of  the 
North  American  Indians.  The  area  held 
by  Shoehonean  tribes,  exceeded  by  the 
territory  of  only  two  families — the  Algon- 

Snian  and  the  Athapascan, — may  thus  be 
escribed:  On  the  n.  the  s.  w.  part  of  Mon- 
tana, the  whole  of  Idaho  s.  of  about  lat.  45^ 
d(K,  with  s.  B.  Oregon,  s.  of  the  Blue  mt^., 
w.  and  central  WyomiM,  w.  and  central 
Colorado,  with  a  strip  oin.  New  Mexico; 
B.  New  Mexico  and  the  whole  of  n.  w. 
Texas  were  Shoshonean.  According  to 
Grinnell,  Black  foot  (Siksika)  tradition 
declares  that  when  the  Black  feet  entered 
the  plains  s.  of  Belly  r.  they  found  that 
country  occupied  by  the  Snakes  and  the 
Crows.  If  this  be  true,  s.  w.  Alberta  and 
N.  w.  Montana  were  also  Shoshonean 
territory.  All  of  Utah,  a  section  of  n. 
Arizona,  and  the  whole  of  Nevada  ( except 
a  small  area  occupied  b}r  the  Washo) 
were  held  by  Shoshonean  tribes.  Of  Cali- 
fornia a  small  strip  in  the  n.  b.  part  b. 
of  the  Sierras,  ana  a  wide  section  along 
the  B.  border  s.  of  about  lat  38®,  were 
also  Shoehonean.  Shoshonean  bandsalso 
lived  along  the  upper  courses  of  some  of 
the  streams  flowing  into  the  San  Joaquin. 
Toward  the  broken  southern  flanks  of  the 
Sierras,  Shoshonean  territory  extended 
across  the  state  in  a  wide  band,  reaching 
N.  to  Tejon  cr. ,  while  along  the  Pacific  the 
Shoshoni  occupied  the  coast  between  lat. 
33**  and  34°. 

From  the  wide  extent  of  countrv  thus 
covered,  and  its  varied  climatic  and  topo- 
graphic features,  the  habits  of  the  peofues 
occupvinsr  it  might  be  expected  to  vary 
considerablpr,  and  such  is  indeed  the  case. 
The  Hopi,  in  particular,  differ  so  widely 
from  the  rest  that  they  have  little  in  com- 
mon with  them  but  linguistic  affinity. 
On  the  N.  and  along  the  entire  b.  border 
of  the  territory,  where  lived  the  Shoshoni, 
Bannock,  Ute,  and  Comanche  divisions, 
their  habits  were  essentially  those  of  the 
hunting  Indiansgenerally .  None  of  them 
cultivated  the  soil,  and  all  derived  the 
larger  part  of  their  subsistence  from  the 
pursuit  of  large  game.  The  Comanche 
alone  can  be  said  to  have  been  buffalo 
Indians,  though  buffalo  were  pursued 
more  or  less  by  all  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Horses  early  became  abundant  among 
them.  In  general  character  they  were 
fierce  and  warlike. 

To  the  w.  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  in  Idaho, 
w.  Utah,  Arizona,  Nevada,  California, 
and  Oregon,  the  Shoshoneans  were  of  a 
different  character.  The  country  occu- 
pied by  many  of  them  is  barren  in  the 
extreme,  largelv  destitute  of  big  game, 
and  of  such  character  generally  as  to 
compel  its  aboriginal  inhabitants  to  re- 


sort to  humble  methods  of  procuring  sub- 
sistence. Rabbits  and  small  game  gen- 
erallv,  fish,  roots,  and  seeds  formed  the 
chief  support  of  these  tribes,  among  which 
were  included  the  representatives  of  the 
family  that  possessed  the  rudest  and 
simplest  culture.  It  was  chiefly  to  these 
tribes  individually  and  collectively  that 
the  opprobrious  name  of  '* Diggers^'  was 
applied.  These  are  the  tribes,  also,  which 
were  called  by  the  settlers  and  by  many 
writers,  Paiute.  Representing  as  a  class, 
as  they  undeniably  do,  a  culturaUy  low 
type  of  Indian,  they  were  by  no  means 
so  low  as  many  writers  of  repute  have 
asserted.  They  have  been  represented 
as  closelv  approaching  the  brutes  in  their 
mode  of  life,  and,  like  them,  of  passing 
the  winter  in  a  semitorpid  state  in  holes 
in  the  ground,  from  which  they  crawled 
forth  in  spring  to  eat  grass  upon  hands 
and  knees.  Of  all  men  they  nave  been 
said  to  be  the  lowest  Such  pictures  of 
their  condition  are  nonsensical.  They 
are  not  true  of  them  to-day,  when, 
decimated  in  numbers  and  with  tribal 
organization  broken  up,  the  remnants  of 
many  of  the  tribes  have  been  forced  to  a 

Erecarious  and  parasitic  mode  of  liveli- 
ood  obtained  from  the  whites.  Still 
lees  are  they  true  of  their  former  condi- 
tion when  living  under  their  own  social 
organizations.  The  inhospitable  nature 
of  their  country  compelled  them,  it  is 
true,  to  a  less  adventurous  and  humbler 
mode  of  life  than  their  eastern  brethren, 
who  possessed  a  more  richly  endowed 
country.  However,  they  made  and  used 
bows  and  arrows,  basketry,  and  in  parts 
pottery;  and,  more  important  than  all,  a 
number  of  the  tribes,  as  the  Paiute  of 
Com  cr.,  Utah,  the  Gosiute  of  Utah,  the 
Chemehuevi  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  and 
some  of  the  Nevada  tribes,  practised  a 
rude  agriculture. 

The  Hopi  of  n.  b.  Arizona,  who  had 
made  further  progress  toward  civilization 
than  any  other  of  the  Shoshonean  tribes, 
had  become  true  village  Indians.  Long 
contact  and  probably  considerable  blood- 
amalgamation  have  given  them  the  physi- 
cal type  of  their  neighbors  of  the  h.  W., 
and  have  made  them  an  int^ral  part  of 
the  well-defined  and  highly  specialized 
Pueblo  culture.  They  <lerive  their  sub- 
sistence mainly  from  agriculture,  and  are 
skilful  potters  and  weavers. 

Over  the  wide  expanse  of  territory 
above  indicated  the  Shoshoneans  were 
split  into  a  number  of  major  divisions, 
each  composed  of  numerous  bands  speak- 
ing a  great  number  of  related  dialects. 

On  linguistic  grounds,  as  determined 
by  Kroeber,  it  is  found  convenient  to 
classify  the  Shoshonean  family  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Hopi. 

II.  Platbau   Shoshonbaiw    (a)    Ute- 
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Oiemehuevi:  Chemehuevi,  Kawaiisu,  Pai- 
ute,  Panamint,  Ute,  and  some  of  the  Ban- 
nock; (hyShoshoni' Comanche:  Comanche, 
Gosiute,  Shoehoni;  (c)  Mono-Paviotso:  Mo- 
no, Paviotso,  part  of  the  Bannock,  and  the 
Shoshoneans  of  e.  Oregon. 

III.  Kern  River  Shoshoneans. 

IV.  Southern  California  Shosho- 
neans: (a)  Serrano,  (b)  Gabrieleflo,  (c) 
LuiseflO'Kaivia:  Agua  Caliente,  Juanefio, 
Kawia,  Luiseflo. 

For  the  smaller  divisions  see  under  the 
several  subordinate  heads. 

The  genetic  relationship  of  the  Shosho- 
nean  languages  with  those  of  the  Piman 
and  Sonoran  group,  and  of  the  Nahuatl 
or  Aztec  group  in  Mexico,  was  investi- 
gated by  Buschmann  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Powell  has  since  regarded 
the  Shoshonean  group  as  constituting 
a  distinct  family,  but  olhers,  including 
Brinton,  Chamberlain,  and  Kroeber,  have 
maintained  that  it  is  only  part  of  a  lareer 
family,  which  they  have  designated  Uto- 
Aztekan. 

In  addition  to  the  writings  cited  below, 
consult  Kroeber,  Shoshonean  Dialects  of 
California,  Univ. Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archseol. 
and  EthnoL,  iv,  no.  3, 1907.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 
>8hoshoiiMs.~GaIlatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.. 
II,  120,133,  306, 1836  (Shoflhonee  or  Snake  only); 
Haleln  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,vi,  218, 1846(Wihina»ht, 
P&nasht,  Yutas,  Sampiches,  Gomanches);  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  l,c,77,1848  (as 
above).  Gallatin,  ibid.,  18, 1848  (follows  Hale;  see 
below);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
402, 1863;  Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3, 55, 71, 
76, 1856  (treats  only  of  Comanche,  Chemehuevi, 


Cahuillo) ;  Buschmann,  Spuren  deraztek.  Sprache, 
552,  649,  1859.  >8h<Mhoni.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl. 
Exped.,  VI,  199, 218, 569, 1846  (Shoeh6ni,  Wihinasht. 
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P&nasht,  Yutas,  Sampiches,  Comanches) ;  Latham 
in  Trans. Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,78. 1856;  Latham,  Opus- 
cula,  340,  1860.  >BcboMhonenu  Kamantschen.— 
Berghaus  (1845),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17 J848;  ibid., 
1852.  >Shoahonet.— Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V.  429,  1847  (or  Snakes,  both  sides  Rocky 
mountains  and  sources  of  Missouri).  =6h6sboni.~ 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  154, 1877:  Gatschet  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Miscel., 426, 1877.  <Shoahone.— Keane 
in  Stanford,Compend.,Centand  So.  Am.,app.,460, 
477,1878  (includes  Washoea  of  a  distinct  family); 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in,  567, 661, 1882.  >8nake.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n,  120, 133, 1886 
(or  Shoshonees);  Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
218, 1846  (as  under  Shoshonee);  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist.  Mankind,  V.  429, 1847  (as  under  Shoshones); 
Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3, 76, 1856  (as  un- 
der Shoshonees);  Buschmann,  Spuren  deraztek. 
Sprache,  552,  649,  1859  (as  under  Shoshonees). 
<Snake.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent, 
and  So.  Am.,app.,  477,1878  (contains  Washoes  in 
addition  to  Shoshonean  tribes  proper).  >Kish.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped., vi,569, 1846(San  Gabriel 
langua^re  only).  >lretela.— Hale,  ibid.,  569, 1846 
(San  Juan  Capestrano  language).  >raduca.— 
Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  415.  1847  (CJu- 
manches.  Klawas,  Utas);  Latham.Nat  Hist.  Man., 
810,326,1850:  Latham  (1853)  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  VI,  73.1854  (includes  Wihinast,  Shoshoni, 
Vt&);  Latham  In  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  96, 1856: 
Latham.Opuscula,  300.360,1860.  <Padaoa.— Lath- 
am, Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  346,1850  (Wihinast,  Bonaks, 
Diggers,  Utahs,  Sampiches,  Snoshonis,  Kiaways, 
Kaskaia.^?,  Keneways?,  Bald-heads,  Cumanches, 
Navahoes,  Apaches,  Carisos);  Latham,  El.  Comp. 
Philol.,  440, 1862  (deflnesarea;  cites  vocabs.  of  Sho- 
shoni, Wihinasht,  Uta,  Comanch,  Plede  or  Pa-uta, 
Chemuhuevi,  Cahuillo,  Kloway,  the  latter  not  be- 
longinghere) .    >Giu&anehea.— Gallatin  in  School- 


craft, Ind.  Tribes,  III,  402,  185&  >Ketela-KQ.— 
Latham  (1858)  in  Trans.  PhiloL  Soc  Lond.,  vi,7«, 
1854  (composed  of  Netela  of  Hale,  San  Juan  Oapis- 
trano  of  Coulter,  San  Gabriel  of  Coulter,  Kii  of 
Hale).  >Oapistrano.— Latham  in  Proc.  Philol  .Soc 
Lond.,  85,  18d6  (includes  Netela  of  Ran  Luis  Rey 
and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  the  San  Gabriel  or  Ki  j  of 
San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando) .  — Bhothonaan.— 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  108, 1891. 

Shoshoni  The  most  northerly  division 
of  the  Shoshonean  family.  They  for- 
merly occupied  w.  Wyoming,  meeting  the 
Ute  on  the  s.,  the  entire  central  and 
southern  parts  of  Idaho,  except  the  terri- 
tory taken  by  the  Bannock,  n,  e.  Nevada, 
and  a  small  strip  of  Utah  w.  of  Great 
Salt  lake.     The   Snake   r.    country   in 


URIEWISHI,    A   SHOSHONI 


Idaho  is,  perhaps,  to  be  considered  their 
stronehola.  The  northern  bands  were 
found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1805,  on 
the  headwaters  of  the  Missouri  in  w. 
Montana,  but  they  had  ranged  previously 
farther  e.  on  the  plains,  whence  they 
had  been  driven  into  the  Rocky  mta. 
by  the  hostile  Atsina  and  Siksika,  who 
already  possessed  firearms.  Nowhere 
had  the  Snoshoni  established  themselves 
on  the  Columbia,  although  they  reached 
that  river  on  their  raiding  excursions. 

The  origin  of  the  term  Shoshoni  ap- 
pears to  be  unknown.  It  apparently  is 
not  a  Shoshoni  word,  and  altnough  the 
name  is  recognized  by  the  Shoshoni  as 
applying  to  themselves,  it  probably  origi- 
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nated  among  some  other  tribe.  The 
Cheyenne  name  for  the  Comanche,  who 
speak  the  Shoshoni  language,  is  Shlshi' 
noaU'hUaneo,  *8nake  people*;  but  they 
have  a  different  name  for  the  Shoehoni. 
The  term  Snake  seems  to  have  no  ety- 
mological connection  with  the  designation 
Shoehoni.  It  has  been  variously  and  fre- 
auently  applied  to  the  northern  bands  of 
tne  Shoshoni,  especially  those  of  Oregon. 
By  recent  official  usage  the  term  Snake 
has  b^n  restricted  to  the  Yahuskin  and 
Walpapi  of  Oregon.  Hoffman  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  name  Snake  comes  from  a 
misconception  of  the  sign  for  Snake  In- 
dian, made  by  a  serpentine  motion  of 
the  hand  with  the  index  finger  extended. 
This  he  thought  really  has  reference  to 


6M06HOfll   WOMEN   AND   CHILD 

the  weaving  of  the  grass  lodges  of  the 
Shoshoni,  a  reasonable  assumption,  since 
they  are  known  as  "grass-house  people," 
or  by  some  siinilar  name,  among  numer- 
ous tribes. 

The  more  northerly  and  easterly  Sho- 
shoni were  horse  and  buffalo  Indians, 
and  in  character  and  in  warlike  prowess 
compared  favorably  with  most  western 
trib^.  To  the  w.  in  western  Idaho  along 
Snake  r.  and  to  the  s.  in  Nevada  the 
trihes  represented  a  lower  type.  Much 
of  this  country  was  barren  in  tne  extreme 
and  comparatively  devoid  of  large  game, 
and  as  the  nature  of  the  country  differed, 
80  did  the  inhabitants.  They  depended 
for  food  to  a  large  extent  on  fish,  which 


was  supplemented  by  rabbits,  roots,  nuts, 
and  seeds.  These  were  the  Indians  most 
frequently  called  *  *  Diggers. ' '  They  were 
also  called  Shoshokos,  or  "Walkers," 
which  simply  means  that  the  Indians 
so  called  were  too  poor  to  possess  horses, 
though  the  term  was  by  no  means  re- 
stricted to  this  section,  being  applied  to 
horseless  Shoshoni  everywhere. 

None  of  these  Shoshoni  were  agricul- 
turists. In  general  the  style  of  habita- 
tions corresponded  to  the  two  tvpes  of 
Shoshoni.  In  the  n.  and  e.  they  lived  in 
tipis,  but  in  the  sagebrush  country  to  the 
w.  they  used  brush  shelters  entirely,  and 
Bonneville  found  the  tribes  of  Snake  r. 
wintering  in  such  shelters  without  roofs, 
beinff  merely  hall  circles  of  brush,  behina 
which  they  obtained  an  imi>erfect  pro- 
tection from  wind  and  snow.  There 
were  many  dialects  among  the  Shoshoni, 
corresponding  to  the  greater  or  less  de- 
gree of  isolation  of  the  several  tribes. 
They  presented,  however,  no  essential 
differences  and  were  all  mutually  intelli- 
gible. 

.  In  1909  there  were  in  Idaho  1,766  Sho- 
shoni and  Bannock  under  the  Ft  Hall 
school  (of  whom  474  had  recently  been 
trane^erred  from  the  old  Lemhi  res. ) ,  and 
about  200  not  under  official  supervision;  in 
Ne\'ada  there  were  243  under  the  Western 
Shoshoni  school,  and  about  750  not  under 
agency  or  school  control;  In  Wyoming, 
under  the  Shoshoni  school,  there  were 
816,  formerly  known  as  Washaki's  band, 
from  its  chief.  Deducting  about  500  Ban- 
nock from  these  figures,  the  total  Sho- 
shoni population  approximates  3,250. 
The  Shoshoni  divisions,  so  far  as  known, 
were:  Hohandika,  Shobarboobeer,  Sho- 
hoaigadika^  Shonivikidika,  Tazaaigadika, 
Towahnahiooks,  Tukuarika,  Tussawehe, 
Washaki,  Wihinasht,  and  Yahandika. 
See  also  Pofun.  (h.  w.  h.) 

AlUtan.— For  forms  of  this  name,  see  Irtan. 
Bik-ta'-slM.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  402,  1862  ('grass  lodges':  Crow  name). 
Ohoohonas.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1878,  192,  1874.  Cho- 
thon-nft.— Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  867, 1905. 
E-wu-Ea'-wu-ii.— Hayden.  op.  clt..326  (=*  people 
that  use  grass  and  bark  lor  their  lodges  or  huts': 
Arapaho  name).  Oens  da  Serpent— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  106, 1905.  Gens  des  Serpent.— 
Lewis  and  Clark.  Discov.,  60, 1806  (so  called  by  the 
French).  Oens  du  Serpent.— La  Verendrye  (1742) 
in  Margry.  D6c.,  vi,  601,  1886.  Oinebigdnini.- Ba- 
raga, Otchipwe-Eng.  Diet..  136.  1880  (pi.  Gine- 
blg6niniwog,  'snake  men*:  Chippewa  name). 
Grass  House  People.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  inds., 
422, 1907  (translation  of  Kiowa  name).  Lidiens- 
Berpents.— Gass,  Voyage,  185,  1810.  Kinebikowin- 
iniwak.— Cuoq,  Lexique  Algon.,  167,  1886  ('ser- 
pents'! Algonkln  name).  Ml-b&o-sh^r&oh-pln- 
gL— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  li,  Ixxxiv.  1823 
(Hidatsa  name).  Mika-atiL— Curtis.  N.  Am.  Ind., 
IV,  186, 1909  ('grass  lodge ' :  Hidatsa  name) .  Hi'- 
kyaSkX.— Ibid.,  180  (Crow  name,  with  same  mean- 
ing). Kation  of  the  Snake.— Jeffervs,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  i,  map,  1741.  Pe-ji'-wo-ke-ya-o-ti.— 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  184.  1882 
(a. 'those  dwelling  In  grass  lodges':  Yankton 
name).    PeQii-wokeyotUa.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind., 
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m,  141, 1908  ('ffrass-thatch  dwellere':  Teton  Sioux 
name).  Pi-dr-kse-ni-tup'-i-o.— Hayden,  Ethnoe. 
and  PhUol  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  (Blackfoot  name). 
Serpents.— Smet.  Letters,  62,  1848.  Shashonit.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi.  840, 1905.  Sblrry- 
dikaa.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  249,  1855  (*dog•ea^ 
ers':  given  as  a  division  of  the  Snakes,  but 
evident] V  confused  with  the  Arapaho).  Bho- 
skon.— Clarke  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst.  G.  B.,  iv,  160, 
1876.  8ho-Sho-nay.— Gebow.  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab., 
10,  1868  (Shoshoni  name).  Bho-sho-ne.— Oaas, 
Journal,  210,  1807.  Shoahonee.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  u,  687,  1817.  Bho-ahonet.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v ,  94, 1906.  ShothonL— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  ii.  587, 1817.  Shoa-shone.— Ruxton, 
Adventures,  243,  1848.  Bhoesooniet.  —  Scouler 
(1846)  in  Jour.  EthnoL  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  239,  1848. 
Bhothoaet.— Coke,  Ride  over  Rocky  Mts.,  294, 1852. 
Shti-thuB-wichaSW— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  in.  141, 
1908  ("the  first  part  of  the  word  is  doubtless  an 
attempt  to  say  ShoshonV* ) .  Bin-te'-Bda  wi-ea-sa.— 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  184, 1882  (» 
'Rattlesnake  Indians':  Yankton  name).  SiaiQii- 
iiJn.-Curtls,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  v.  154, 1909  (•  rattlesnake 
men':  Atsina  name).  Snake  Diggers.— Johnson 
and  Winter,  Route  Across  Rocky  Mts.,  111.  1846. 
Snake  Indians.— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  1st  s.,  HI,  24.  1794.  Snegs.— Beltrami,  Pil- 
grimage, II.  282,  1828.  8n6i.  — Oatschet,  MS., 
B.  A.  £.  (Okinagan  name).  Soshawaese.— Porter 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  697, 1858.  Sosho- 
nees.— Frignet,  La  Cahfomie,  273,  1867.  Sosho- 
nes.— Smet,  Letters,  86, 1843.  So'-so-i-ha'-nL— Hay- 
den,  op.  cit.,290  (Cheyenne  name).  So-so-na.— 
Lewis  and  Clark,  Dlscov.,  63,  1806.  Sosoae.— 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  829, 1906.  Soao- 
nee.— Ibid.,  IV,  70.  Sosonees.— Ibid.,  il,  244. 
Sosones.— Ibid.,  iv.  77.  Sosone's.— Ibid.,  88.  So'- 
so-nL— Hayden,  op.  cit,  290  (Cheyenne  name). 
Su'-su-ne.— Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
184,  1882  (Yankton  name).  Wahkiruxkania- 
manke.— Will  and  Spinden.  Mandans.  217,  1906 
(Mandan  name).  W^doAka-nomak.— Curtis, 
N.  Am.  Ind.,  v,  148. 1909  ('snake  man':  Mandan 
name).  Wte'inikaoi"ga.— Doraey.  ^egiha  MS. 
Diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  ('snake  people':  Omaha  and 
Poncaname).  ZnxMawi-^<ia.— Bushotter,  infn, 
1887  ('snake  people':  Teton  Sioux  name). 

Shotlemamish.  A  body  of  Sallsh  on  Case 
inlet  at  the  s.  w.  extremity  of  Puget  ed,, 
Wash. 

Eotlimamish.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tribes.v,  700, 1856. 
Hottimamish.— LaneinSen.  Ex.  Doc.62,3l8tCong., 
1st  sens.,  173,  1850.  Eottonamish.- Lane  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.,  162,  1850.  Soootle-mam-ish.— Starling, 
ibid.,  171, 1852.  S'HoUe-ma-mish.— Stevens,  ibid., 
458.  1854.  S'Hotlmahmish.— Stevens  in  H.R.Ex. 
Doc.  87,  34th  Cong.,  3d  hcsh.,  45.  1857.  S'hothna- 
mish.— Dall,  after  Gibbs,  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i, 
241,  1877.  B'Kosle-ma-mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep..  I.  435,  1885.  Sroo-tle-mam-ish.— Starling  in 
Ind.  A£r.  Rep.,  170, 1852. 

Shoto.  A  Chinookan  tribe  or  division 
found  in  1806  by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  the 
N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  a  short  distance 
from  the  stream  and  nearly  opposite  the 
mouth  of  the  Willamette.  Tneir  esti- 
mated number  was  460,  in  8  houses. 
Bhoto.— Lewis andClark  Exped.,  ii,  472, 1814.  She- 
toes.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  219. 1905. 

Showtl.  A  name  of  a  species  of  rodent 
{Haplodon  rufus)  of  parts  of  the  Oregon- 
British  Columbia  region,  known  as  the 
seweUel  (q.  v.),  or  shavCl,  the  name  of 
this  animal  in  the  Nisqualli  and  closely 
related  Salishan  dialects.         (a.  f.  c.) 

Showtaoket  (Mohegan:  nashauHuk-tUf 
•between  the  rivers.*— Trumbull).  A 
village  in  the  fork  of  the  8hetucket  and 
Quinebaug  rs.,  near  Lisbon,  New  London 
CO.,  Conn.  Before  King  Philip's  war 
(1675)  it  was  occupied  by  a  Mohegan 


band.  After  the  war,  in  1678,  a  band  of 
friendly  Indians  from  various  tribes  was 
settled  there,  known  as  **  Surrenderers," 
but  after  a  few  years  the  village  was  aban- 
doned on  account  of  the  opposition  of 
Uncaa.  (j.  m.) 

Shatetooket.— Leete  (1665)  in  Mas.  Hist  Soc.  ColL, 
4tb  s.,  vu,  656, 1865.  Shatookett — Py ncbon  ( 1700) 
in  N.Y.  Doc.  CoL  Hist.,  IV,  616. 1854.  Shatoakett- 
Owaneco(1700). ibid.. 615.  Showtaoket.— Caulkins, 
Morwidi,  50, 1866.    Snrrenderets.- Ibid..  256. 

Shregegon.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
F  lamath  r. ,  about  a  mile  above  the  mouth 
of  Pekwan  cr.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Soa-foines.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  162,  1858.  Sohre-ffon.— Gibbs 
0851)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ui.  138,  1852. 
Ser-a-foiiies.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento, 
282, 1855:  Seragoins.— McKee,  op.  cit.  19S.  Ser- 
a-goias.— Ibid.,  194.  Berragoin.— ^hoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribee,  in,  422, 1858.  Shregegoa.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
inrn,1906.  Sira-griaa.— McKee,op.cit.,161.  Sri'- 
gon.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnoi.,  in,  44, 1877. 

Shrinei .  Places  where  sacred  offerings 
are  deposited  or  cult  images  or  objects 
are  set  up.  They  are  fixed  or  portable, 
the  tormer  often  being  altar  shnnes  (see 
Altar) f  or  consist  of  stone  boxes  inclosing 
sacred  objects.  The  latter  class  includes 
the  sacred  bundles  of  the  Pawnee,  Papago, 
Hopi,  and  other  tribes  (see  Palladium), 

Snrines  are  common  to  many  tribes 
N.  of  Mexico,  but  perhaps  among  none 
do  they  now  enter  more  into  the  religioiffi 
life  of  the  people  than  among  the  Pueblos, 
particularly  among  the  Hopi,  whose 
shrines  will  here  be  described  as  typical: 

Among  these  people  any  special  spot 
consecrated  to  supernatural  beings,  where 
prayer  offering  to  them  are  made,  is 
called  a  pahokxy  or  *  prayer  house,'  gen- 
erally translated  'snrine.'  There  are 
about  a  hundred  shrines  at  or  near  the 
pueblo  of  Walpi,  half  of  which  have 
special  names.  They  are  situated  on  the 
mesa,  among  the  foothills,  at  springs, 
and  near  the  ruins  of  ancestral  villages. 
Certain  of  these  places  of  offering  have  no 
special  names,  but  are  called  ''rain-cloud 
shrines,"  or  "world-quarter  shrines," 
because  situated  at  the  four  cardinal 
directions  from  the  pueblo.  A  Hopi 
shrine  differs  from  an  altar  in  being  a 
place  in  which  the  offerings  remain  per- 
manently, or  until  they  or  their  essence 
are  supposed  to  be  removed  by  the  gods. 

Every  great  ceremony  has  its  special 
shrine,  but  in  some  of  them  prater 
offerings  are  made  in  all  ceremonie& 
Many  shrines  have  nothing  to  mark  them 
except  prajrer  sticks  (q.  v. ).  Common 
forms  of  shrines  are  circles  of  small  stones 
or  even  a  single  stone,  caves  or  clefts,  a 
natural  depression  in  a  bowlder,  or  any 
object  symbolically  marked.  The  most 
elaborate  shrines  are  sealed  stone  inclo- 
cures,  sometimes  painted  with  symbols, 
and  containing  symbolic  representations 
of  supernatural  l>eings,  idols,  water-worn 
stones,  or  fossils.    Snrines  may  be  claasi- 
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fied  ^ther  on  the  basis  of  their  form  and 
contents  or  on  that  of  the  sai>ernatural 
bdnea  to  which  they  are  dedicated.  Of 
the  latter,  among  the  Hopi,  there  are 
thoee  of  the^kurth  and  Sky  gods,  Kachina 
dizines,  and  shrines  of  numerous  lesser 
siroemataral  beings. 

The  most  elat)orate  Earth-goddess 
shrine  at  the  East  mesa  of  the  Hopi  is  that 
of  Talatcunsi,  situated  in  the  foothills  s. 
of  Walpi.  It  is  asealed  chamber  in  which 
is  aseated  idol  of  the  Dawn  Woman.  The 
slab  ordinarily  closing  the  entrance  is 
remored  every  November,  during  the  New 
Fire  ceremony,  when  offering  are  placed 
near  it;  and  every  4  years  the  idol  is  taken 
from  the  shrine  and  carried  to  the  village. 
The  shrine  of  Kokyanwuqti,  Spider 
Woman,  another  name  for  the  Earth 
goddess,  is  a  simple  stone  inclosure.  The 
shrine  of  Masauu,  the  god  of  the  Under- 
world, is  situated  in  the  foothills  w.  of 
Walpi,  and  consists  of  a  small  pile  of 
stones  and  twigs.  The  shrine  of  Tuwa- 
pontumsi,  another  Earth  goddess,  con- 
tains a  petrified  log  surrounded  by  slabs 
of  stone.  There  are  numerous  shrines  of 
the  Sky  god  in  the  vicinity  of  Walpi,  but 
they  are  generally  of  very  simple  con- 
ttruction. 

Sim  shrines  among  the  Hopi  are  simple 
circles  of  stone,  with  openings  toward  the 
point  where  the  sun  rises  at  the  time 
of  the  summer  solstice.  A  shrine  at 
"  Wala."  a  ^p  in  East  mesa,  toward  the 
top  of  tne  trail  to  Hano  pueblo,  containing 
a  coiled  stone,  or  natural  cast  of  a  shelC 
may  be  ct^nsidered  a  Sun  shrine.  The 
Sky-serpent  god,  Palulukong,  has  several 
brines,  among  which  may  be  mentioned 
the  two  great  springs  in  the  foothills  x.  of 
Walpi  and  Hano. 

The  Kachina  shrine  is  a  closed  recep- 
tacle constructed  of  slabs  of  stone  set  on 
edge.  It  is  situated  in  the  foothills  w.  of 
Walpi,  and  is  ceremoniallv  opened  and 
closed  every  July.  Indiviaual  clans  have 
their  special  shrines  where  offerings  are 
made  to  their  tutelary  ancients.  Rain- 
cUmd  and  world-quarter  shrines  are  of 
the  simplest  construction,  commonly 
ODttsisting  of  circles  of  small  stones. 

Shrines  sometimes  mark  places  where 
mytholofncal  events  are  said  to  have 
happened;  thus  the  shrine  of  the  so-called 
Heart-Contained-Here,  in  the  foothills 
E.  of  Walpi,  is  supposed  to  contain  the 
heart  of  a  god  who  won  a  mythic  foot- 
race. Those  who  aspire  to  speed  in  these 
races  worship  at  this  shrine. 

Human  or  animal  images  of  wood  and 
etaoe,  concrelaonary  or  botryoidal  stones, 
carved  stone  slabs,  and  fossil  shells  are 
among  the  i)ermanent  objects,  not  offer- 
ingSi  lonnd  in  Hopi  shrines.  The  tem- 
pcffary  offerings  on  shrines  are  prayer 
'  and  pollen,  sticks,  clay  effigies  of 


small  animals,  miniature  bowls  and  vases 
of  water,  small  bows  and  arrows,  small 
dolls,  turauoise,  shells,  and  other  objects. 

Some  snrines  are  known  by  the  char- 
acter of  their  offerings;  thus,  a  warrior's 
shrine  contains  netted  shields,  bows,  and 
arrows;  an  eagle  shrine,  painted  wooden 
imitations  of  eagle's  eggs.  Places  where 
ceremonial  paraphernalia  are  kept  par- 
take of  the  sacred  nature  of  a  shrine,  and 
caves  resorted  to  for  prayer  are  considered 
in  the  same  light.  All  springs  of  water 
are  places  of  prayer  offerings,  and  each 
has  a  shrine  either  near  bv  or  remote. 

Zufii  "prayer houses"  are  no  less 
numerous  and  instructive  than  those  of 
the  Hopi,  and  are  of  the  same  general 
character,  although  several  differ  in  form 
from  those  above  mentioned.  The  best 
known  Zufli  shrine,  that  of  Hepatina, 
lies  near  the  village  and  is  said  to  be  con- 
secrated to  the  center  of  the  earth,  in 
which  spot  it  is  supposed  to  stand.  It  is 
a  tri-chambered  stone  inclosure  with 
an  opening  to  the  a.  surmounted  by 
strangely  formed  stones.  There  are  nu- 
merous shrines  on  the  mesa  of  Taaiya- 
lone,  among  which  that  of  the  Twin 
War  Gods  of  the  Zufii  is  the  most  char- 
acteristic. 

The  most  notable  of  the  many  shrines 
of  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  are  the  stone 
pumas  of  Cochiti. 

Consult  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i-v, 
1907-09;  Dorsey  and  Voth  in  Field  Colum- 
bian Mus.  Pubs.,  Anthr.  ser.,  in,  nos. 
1  and  3,  1901,  1902;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Jour. 
Am.  Ethnol.  and  Archseol.,  i,  1891;  ii, 
1892;  IV,  1894;  (2)  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1898;  (3)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  v,  196, 
1892;  (4)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  viii,.346,  1906; 
Starr  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xxii,  no.  4,  1900; 
Stevenson  in  11th  and  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1893,  1904;  Pepper  and  Wilson,  Hidatsa 
Shrine,  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt.  4, 
1908.  (j.w.p.) 

Shmhwi.  The  Rattlesnake  clans  of 
the  Keresan  pueblos  of  Lagima,  Acoma, 
Cochiti,  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  The  Laguna 
clan  came  originally  from  Sia,  and  forms 
a  phratry  with  the  Hatsi  (Earth), 
Skurshka  (Water-snake),  and  Meyo  (Liz- 
ard) clans  of  that  pueblo.  The  Rattle- 
snake clan  of  Cochiti  is  extinct,  (f.w.h.) 
8hquwi-hiiioq«t>.— Hcxl^e  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  852, 
1896 ( Acoma lonn;  hdnoqch^* people').  Shnihwi- 
luuiaoh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  Ba6wi-h^o«b.— > 
Ibid. (Laguna form).   Bqu-lUbio.— Ibid. (Sia form). 

Shmtiana.  The  CJoyote  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  (Jochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Part  of  the  li|guna  clan  claims  to  have 
come  from  Zufti  and  part  from  Sia.  Com- 
pare the  Laguna  (TsU^shki)  and  Zufii 
{ASuski)  names  of  these  clans,  the  two 
peoples  belonging  to  distinct  linguistic 
families.  (f.  w.  h.) 
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Shr6tsona-luuio.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  u,  350, 
1896  (San  Felipe  form;  Mno=' people').  Bhrf- 
irona-hiuiuoh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  fonn).  ShurU-ttn- 
luu—Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  19. 19H  (Sia 
form) .  Bhuts6ii-hibo. —Hodge,  op.  cit.  ( Santa  Ana 
form).  Bbutsun'-h^o.— Ibid.  (Sia  form).  8bat- 
nma.— Bandeller,  Delight  Makers,  251,  1890. 
TiiUhki-lUuio«>>.— Hodge,  op.  cit.  (Lagnnafonn). 

Shu  ( *  fish  M .     A  Yuchi  clan. 
On.— Speck.  Yuchi  Inds.,  70. 1909  (c^sh).     IhA- 
tah£.-Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70,  1886 
(—•fish  clan'). 

Shabenacadie  (Shubenakddif  'plenty  of 
ground-nute(?).— Trumbull).  A  Micmac 
village  and  reservation  at  the  head  of 
Shub&nacadie  r.,  n.  of  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia.  Pop.  100  in  1909. 
Ohibenaooadie.— Docof  1746  in  N.Y.  Doc.Col.Htet, 
z,  70.  1858.  Ohigabennakadik.— Frye  (1760)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Col).,  1st  s.,  x.  116, 1809.  Shabwi- 
akadie.— Rand,  Micmac  Reading  Bk.,  81,  1876. 
Bhubeneeadie.— Macdonald  in  Can.  Ind.  Aif.  for 
1884,  xxix,  1885. 

Shufina  (strictly  Tsiphenu,  'dark-colored 
obsidian  flakes,'  from  tot,  'obsidian 
flakes,'  phenuy  'dark';  in  the  Santa  Clara 
Tewa  dialect  the  form  is  TBifeno, — J.  P. 
Harrington).  A  small  ancient  pueblo 
ruin  on  a  castle-like  mesa  of  tufa,  n.  w. 
of  Puye  and  separated  from  it  by  Santa 
Clara  canyon,  N.  Mex.  The  a.  face 
of  the  mesa  is  honeycombed  with  cliff- 
dwellings,  cut  in  the  rock.  While  ac- 
cording to  Santa  Clara  tradition  these 
lodges  have  been  occupied  within  the 
historic  period,  they  doubtless  date  from 
a  time  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  first 
Spaniards  in  the  16th  century.  See  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxi,  1891;  Bandelier,  (1) 
Delight  Makers,  378,  1890,  (2)  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  66,  1892;  Hewett  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  no.  6.  1904,  (2)  in  Bull. 
32,  B.  A.  E.,  1906,  (3)  in  Out  West,  xxxi, 
J693-719,  1909.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Shu  Finne.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.  Ttifano.— Har- 
rington in  Out  West,  xxxi,  702, 1909  (Santa  Clara 
Tewa  form).  Ttipbenu.— Ibid.  (San  Ildefonso 
Tewa  form). 

Shnhlanan  ( *  otter ' ) .    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Oulanl.-Speck,  Yuchi   Inds..    70,    1909   (c-«A). 
8hu'lan£'»  tah£.— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  K, 
71, 1886  (=•  otter  clan'). 

Shulmp  (puimp,  'strong').  A  head 
village  of  the  Ntlakyapamuk  just  above 
Yale,  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5,  1899. 

Shnkhata  (*  opossum  [town],'  from 
shukhiUay  opossum,  lit.  'wnite  hog*).  A 
former  Choctaw  town  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Columbus,  Ala. — Halbert  in  Pub. 
Ala.  Hist.  Soc,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  431, 1901. 

BhukhtJitSkkhlit  (Shu-qtu^-tarqlW,  *  man- 
eaters' :  Kaniagmiut  name).  A  division 
of  the  Ahtena  on  Copper  r.,  Alaska, 
next  below  the  Kangikhlukhmut — Hoff- 
nlan,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Shukn.  A  Chumashan  village  stated  by 
Indians  to  have  been  formerly  at  the  Rin- 
con,  Santa  Barbara  co.,Cal.  Placed  by 
Taylor  near  Santa  In^s  mission. 
Pueblo  de  las  Oanoat.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in 
Smith.  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857.  Shuon.— Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863.  8hukku.—Ibid., 
May  4,  1860.  Shu-ko.— Henshaw,  Buenaventaia 


MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  B.,  1884.  Xneo.— Cabiino,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith,  op.  dt,  181.  Zaon.— Bep.  Geog. 
Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  807, 1879. 

Shulja  ('beaver').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  ae  a 
gens  of  the  Mohave,  q.  v. 

Shninasitoha  (Keresan:  'the  corpse  on 
the  summit ' ) .  A  ruin  of  unknown  ori^n 
on  a  mesa  w.  of  RitOj  near  Hafiatch/r^. 
Mex.  In  modem  timea  it  has  been 
temporarily  occupied  by  the  Laguna  In- 
dians, during  their  wars  with  theNavaho 
and  Apache,  as  a  stronghold  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  flocks.  So  called  from 
the  feet  that  the  corpse  of  a  herder,  who 
had  been  killed  by  a  wild  animal,  was 
once  found  on  the  highest  point  oif  the 
mesa.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  346,  1891. 

ShmiLig.  A  former  Yurok  village  on 
the  N.  w.  coast  of  California,  at  Patrick's 
Point,  6  or  6  m.  n.  of  Trinidad.  It  was 
not  inhabited  in  historic  times,  except 
as  a  camp  site,  but  is  important  in 
mythology. 

Shuminkjraiiiian  (Sku^-mtngVya'i^num: 
8hu^^me-k*u-lij  the  mythic  man-bird  of 
the  Ka^ka  or  esoteric  Shu'-me-kwe;  tn- 
k'ya,  'region  andentlv  frequented  by, 
acted  in,'  etc.;  i^mariy  'home  of,'  'sitting 
place  of ' ) .  A  hill  and  section  of  country 
where  the  Shumekuli  being  of  Zuili 
mjrthology  was  captured  by  the  Shaalako; 
situated  about  13  m.  s.  of  Zufii  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  The  whole  country  thereabout 
is  covered  with  the  stone-hut  founda- 
tions attributed  to  the  Pewikwithltchu 
(q.  v.)  (p.  H.c.) 

Shominkia.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol.  and 
Archseol.,  1. 100, 1891  (given  as  name  of  ruins). 

Shumnao  (Shum^-nac),  A  former  Tigua 
pueblo,  £.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  pre-sent  Mexican  settlements 
of  Chilili,  Taji(^ue,  and  Manzano,  N. 
Mex. — Lummis  m  Scribner's  Mo.,  469, 
Apr.  1893. 

Shninwaj  Bnin.  A  ruined  prehistoric 
pueblo  near  the  town  of  Shumway,  40  m. 
B.  of  Holbrook,  Ariz.  It  consists  of  a  long 
house  group,  2  rooms  deep,  and  a  paral- 
lel group  havinff  a  wing  at  right  angles  at 
one  ena,  and  between  these  groups  a 
plaza.— Hough  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1901, 
302,  pi.  22,  1903. 

Shnnaikt  A  ruined  village  claimed  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  the  ancestors  of 
the  people  of  the  present  pueblo  of 
Laguna,  N.  Mex.;  situated  about  3  m.  w. 
of  the  latter.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Shanffikoheka    ('common    dogs').     A 
band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sioux. 
OAi^iktoeka.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.   ioQ  ik6eka.— Ibid. 

8hanffikikaraohada(  they  whocall  them- 
selves irom  the  original  aog').  A  Win- 
nebago gens. 

tfe-fo'-ni-na.— DoTsey  in  l&th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  340, 
1897  ('wolf:  archaic  name).  Ottik  i-ki'-ka-ra'- 
toa-da.— Ibid.     Ottik-teaik'  i-ki'-ka-x«'-toa-4a.» 
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, — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  167, 
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ttiigkmhtimpin     ('wears    a    dogskin 
iraimd  the  neck/  i.  e.  'dog  neckU^') 
A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 
OlikalM-aa>*i".— Doney  (»fter  ClevelaDd)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  k,  219.  1897.    iu)kfth*  aapixi.— Ibid. 

fliuffkayiitaskni  ('eat  no  dogs').  A 
band  of  the  Minioonjoa  Sioux. 
Ciikar5uto-«BL— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B  A.  E.,  220, 
I89T.  Ho-tam'-mi'-ha-ia.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
PhiloL  Mo.  Val.,  290.  1862  (Cheyenne  name). 
Ikaak'-a-ytt-tiak'-BL— Ibid..  876.  iankaynte-tBL— 
DacBeyinl5UiRep.B.A.E.,220. 18^.  ThoMthat 
eatiodfa.  Cnlbertaon  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1860, 
142, 1%L 

flmakukadi  (named  from  an  island 
called  Shan,  *old').  A  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry,  living  at  Klawak, 
Alaska.  The  name  of  this  clan  is  some- 
times applied,  in  the  form  Shunkukedi- 
na  ( '  Shnnkukedi  nation ' ),  to  the  entire 
Wolf  phratry. 

CrBffoqedr]ia.—8wanton. field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
S^i^o-kidi.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116, 1886. 

flbnp.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Carpenteria,  Santa  Barbara  co. ,  Cal. , 
N.  of  £1  Rincon. 

Cim.— Henshaw,  8.  Barbara  MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
l»l(o-aft). 

Ih^aiik.    A  former  Yaquina  village  on 
the  a.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Or&t. 
O^-iaak.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
22».  1880  (e-aft). 

nraqaalak.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
or  division  in  Noxubee  co.,  Miss. — Gat- 
adiet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  109,  1884. 

tkarmiiyii.  The  Turquoise  clan  of  the 
Tlgna  poeblo  of  Isleta.  N.  Mex. 


-Lnmmis  quoted  by  Hodge  in 
AnL  Anthr.,  ix.  8S2, 1896  (falm»=' people'). 

Sknihaehi.  A  former  Chumasnan  vil- 
lage between  Pt  Conception  and  Santa 
Bart)ara,  Cal.,  in  the  locality  now  called 
LaFaemada. 

Ok'-M-teL— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.. 
aA.E..  1894(e-M). 

8kaatak*B  Village.    A  camping  place  of  a 
Stikine  chief  named  Shastaak  (CAct  laa^k), 
00  Etolin  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  38  in  1880.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 
Sknswap   (strictly   S^qua^pmiw),     The 
most  important  Salishan  tribe  of  British 
Colombia,  formerly  holding  most  of  the 
territory  between  the  Columbia  r.  water- 
shed and  Fraser  r.,  including  the  basin 
of  Thompson  r.  above  Ashcroft,  embrac- 
ing Shoshwap  or  Adams  lakes,  and  ex- 
tending N.  to  mclude  Quesnel  lake.    They 
now  occapy  a  number  of  small  village 
rea»Tations  attached  to  the  Kamloope- 
'ikans^n  and  Williams  Lake  agencies, 
'ogether  with  a  small  band,  descendants 
f>f  Chief  Kinbasket,  for  about  60  years 
past  permanently    settled    among    the 
KatenaL    On  the  n.  they  border  the  Tsil- 
kotin,  an  Athapascan  tribe;  on  the  s.  and 
V.  the  kindred  Okanagan,  Ntlakyapamuk, 
and  lillooet.    They  have  probably  dwin- 
dka  at  least  one-half  since  the  advent  of 
tbe  miners  in  their  country  half  a  century 
igo,  but  still  number  more  than  2, 100,  in 
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the  following  bands:  KamloopS'OkanagQn 
Agency — Adams  Lake,  Ashcroft,  Bona- 
partej  Deadman's  Creek,  Kamloops,  Nes- 
kainlith  or  Halaut,  North  Thompson, 
Little  Shushwap  Lake,  Spallumcheen; 
Williams  Lake  Agency — Alkali  I^ake,  Canoe 
Creek.  Clinton,  Dog  Creek,  Fountain  (oc- 
cupiea  chiefly  by  Lillooet},  High  Bar, 
Pavilion,  Soda  Creek,  Williams  Lake; 
Koolenay  Agency — Kinbasket. 

Consult  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Canada,  ix,sec.  ii,  1892;  TeitinMem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  Anthr.  i,  no.  4,  1900; 
Ann.  Rep.  Can.  Ind.  Aff. ;  Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  1891.  (j.  m.  ) 

AUnas.— Moree,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  371, 1822  (the 
yarianta  of  this  are  from  the  Takulli  word  mean- 
ing '  stranger ' ).  Atnahs.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  8oc.,  ll,  16,  134.  1£36.  At-naks.— Mayne, 
Brit.  Col..  296,  1861.  Ataaas.— De  Smet,  Oregon 
Miss.,  100,  1847.  Ataas.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  yi, 
1848.  Olnlwarp.— Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1857, 
828, 1868.  Ka-la-mah.— Maekay  quoted  by  Dawson 
in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc  Can.,  sec.  ii,  7, 1891  ('the peo- 
ple': own  name).  Bohooehouaps. — DuflotdeMo- 
fras,  Oregon,  1 1, 337, 1844.  Se-hoapm-uh.  — Mackay- 
op.  cit.,  4.  BeQuamnaQ.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can..  80, 1890.  Shewhap.— Anderson  quoted 
by  Oibbs  in  Hist  Ma«r..  Vil,  77, 1863.  Bhewhap- 
'u—Ibid.,  78,  76.    8n«whapmuli.— Tolmie  and 


Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  124b,  1884.  Shewhap- 
mukh.— Oibbs  in- Shea's  Lib.  Am.  Ling.,  xi.  yil, 
1860-3.  8he-whaps.~Rof«i.  Adventures,  151, 1849. 
Bhoo-Bohawp.— Kane,  Wanderings,  155,  1859. 
BbooahaM.— Parker,  Journal,  299,  1840.  Bhoos- 
waba.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  19.  1862. 
Bhoo-whft'-pa-mooh. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  4, 1891.  BhoushwaM.— Hale  in  U.  S. 
Expl.  Exped.,  yi,  198.  1846.  Bnouwapemoh.— De 
Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  63, 1847.  Bhoawapemot— Ibid., 
100.  BhiuSkwapa.— Hale,  op.  cit,  205, 1846.  Bhosh- 
.— Ibid.     Bhoswap-nmoh.— Mayno,  Brit 


Col.,  296,  1861.  BhuawaM.— Ibid.  Sioushwapa.— 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  137, 1817.  8ookaoheenain.~ 
Brit  Adm.J^nart,  no.  1917.     Botishwaps.— Prich- 


ThomptOB  riysr  Indiuis.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer 
July  19,  1862.  TlitkatEwu'mtUt— Boas  in  5th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10, 1889  (•without  shirts 
and  trousers':  Kutenai name).  Towapnmmuk.— 
Brit  Col.  map,  Ind.  Afl.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Shata.  The  extinct  Crane  clan  of  Sia 
paeblo,  N.  Mex. 

Bha'ta.— Steyenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894. 
Bh6tarhano.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  350,  1896 
(AanoB*  people'). 

Shntamol  (Shu^'tormul).  A  former 
Nishinam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

8hoota]BOol.~Power8  in  Oyerland  Mo.,  zii,  22, 
1874.  Bhu'-tarmul.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
ni,  816,  1877. 

Shatannomanok.  A  Porno  villi^  on 
what  is  known  as  Buckingham  id.,  in 
lower  Clear  lake,  Cal. 

Oho-taa-o-Biaa-aa.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  110,  18o3.  Bhutaunomanok.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1903  (name  in  Upper  Clear  Lake 
dialect). 

Bhaak  (*much  water*.— ten  Kate).  A 
(former?)  Pima  village  on  the  Gila  r.  res., 
s.  Ariz. 

Bhootk.— ten  Kate  quoted  by  Gatschet  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  199, 1888.  Bha-nk.— Dudley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1871,  58,  1872. 

Bhawalasha.    A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
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lage  at  a  place  called  Cafiada  de  los  Ali- 
808,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
•  Ou'-wa-U-co.— Henshaw,  BuenaveDtura  MS.  to- 
cab..  B.  A.  £.,  18M  (c-sA). 

Shuwalethet  (Cutud^lEgst),  A  winter 
village  of  the  Kateey  tribe  of  Cowichan  at 
the  8.  end  of  Pitt  lake,  near  lower  Eraser 
r.,  Brit  Col.— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Mtg. 
Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454, 1894. 

Shuwimi.  The  Turquoise  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Laguna,  Sia,  San  Fe- 
lipe, and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Turquoise 
clan  of  Laguna  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Sandia.  The  corresponding 
clans  in  Sia  and  San  Felipe  are  extinct. 
According  to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  301, 1890)  this  clan,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19tn  century,  seems  to  rep- 
resent what  may  be  called  the  conservative 
element  among  the  Rio  Grande  Keresan 
tribes.    Ci.  Taw/i.  (p.  w.  n.) 

81ifawimi-h^o.— Hodge  In. Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  352, 
1896 (Sia form ) .  Sh^whiuni-lUuiuoh.— Ibid. (Cochiti 
form).  ShiiwiiBi-hano. — Ibid.  (San  Felipe  form). 
Shft'wimi-h^o«t>.— Ibid.  (Laguna  form).  Bhyu* 
amo. — Bandelier,  op.  cit 

Shuyakeksh  (* leaping  place').  A  for- 
mer Klamath. settlement  near  the  n.  end 
of  Nilaks  mts.  and  the  shore  of  upper 
Klamath  lake,  Oreg.  So  called  because 
here  the  Indians  were  accustomed  to  leap 
for  amusement  over  large  fallen  rocks. 
Pop.  92  in  1877. 
LinkTille  Indians.— Gatschet  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.Ethnol., 

n,  pt.  II.  870.  1890.     ShuhiaxUi'giAh Ibid.    Bhu- 

yakeldsh.— Ibid  369.  Bhuyake'kth.— Ibid.  Sha- 
yake'kthni.— Ibid..  370  (name  of  people) .  Bhuya- 
Ulubni  mitiaks.— Ibid,  (ditto).  S^ayakS'UL— 
Ibid.,  pt.  I,  XXX.  ShujAikiSkA.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii.  869. 
Bhtiyikeki.— Ibid.,  869-70.  Buhiaxe'nth.~Ibid.. 
S70.  Trayakeki.— Ibid.  TfuyakeOuni. --Ibid,  (name 
of  people) . 

Bh jik. .  One  of  the  tribes  participating 
in  the  Yakima  treaty  of  June  9, 18^,  ana 
placed  on  the  reservation  of  that  name  in 
Washington.  It  is  not  identifiable. 
Shyioki.— keane  in  Stanford. Compend.,  636. 1878. 
Bhyiks.— Camp  Stevens  treaty  of  1866  in  U.  8. 
Btat.  at  Large,  xii.  961, 1863. 

Bhykelimy.     See  Shikellamy. 

Bia  (from  7>ia,  the  native  name).  A 
small  Keresan  tribe  inhabiting  a  single 

?ueblo  on  the  n.  bank  of  Jemez  r.,  about 
6  m.  N.  w.  of  Bernalillo,  N.  Mex.  Cas- 
tafieda  (1541)  mentioned  one  village  of 
the  tribe,  but  42  years  later  Espejo  visited 
their  "province,"  which  he  called  Pu- 
names  (q.  v.),  describing  it  as  containing 
6  pueblos,  of  which  Sia  was  the  largest. 
Ofiate  (1598)  mentions  onlj^  Tria  or  Trios, 
which  is  apparently  identical  with  Sia. 
Opposite  the  present  Sia  are  the  remains 
of  a  pueblo  called  Kakanatzatia,  while 
N.  of  the  town  lies  another  ruined  villt^ 
known  as  Kohasaya.  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  at  least  one  of  these  was  among 
the  5  settlements  alluded  to  by  Espejo  in 
1583,  although  the  Indians  now  claim  that 
they  occupy  the  same  site  as  in  the  days 
of  Coronadb. 

Sia  engaged  with  the  other  Pueblos  in 
the  revolt  against  Spanish  authority  in 


1680,  makins  a  determined  stand  in  their 
village  until  Aug.  1689,  when  they  were 
assaulted  by  Domingo  de  Cnizate,  the 
pueblo  being  completely  wrecked  and  the 
tribe  decimated  in  the  most  bloody  en- 
gagement of  the  Pueblo  rebellion.  The 
mendly  attitude  of  these  Indians  toward 
the  Spaniards  from  this  time  to  the  close 
of  the  revolt  in  1696  created  considerable 
friction  between  them  and  the  people  ol 
Jemez  and  Cochiti.  Sia  was  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  from  an  early  date,  hav- 
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ing  Jemez  and  Santa  Ana  as  its  visitas  after 
1782.  According  to  Bandelier  the  pueblo 
doubtless  owes  its  decline  since  the  revolt 
to  the  constant  inter-killing  going  on  for 
the  supposed  evil  practice  of  witchcraft. 
Pop.  106  in  1890, 119  in  1910.  As  is  to  be 
expected  in  a  tribe  that  has  lost  so  mach 
in  population  within  the  period  of  reli- 
able tradition,  many  of  the  clans  once 
represented    are   now   extinct      Thoee 
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Burked  with  an  asterisk  in  the  following 
list  no  longer  exist:  Yaka  (Com),  Dyanu 
(Me),   Kohai    (Bear),    Osach   (Sun), 

Tjopi  (Badger),  Sqti  (RatUesnake),  8hu- 
tom  (iWotei,  TpiL^  <  Water),  T*'i  ( W  ild 
Turkey),  Ruts  ( Aiiteloi>e >,  Dvani  (LUer), 
•Ishtowa  (Arrow),  ♦Mma  (Salt),  Shnwiti 
<PirT.)tj,  Hakafi  ( Fire).  *nt»hokfl{r)ove), 
•Hipin  (OakK  Hami  (Tobacco),  *C[ia- 
latyi  (PttTwiXHi?),  *8hiiiwiiiii  rXur- 
qtwael,  Choehka  (  Roaarurinf r\  *Shka- 
nitda  (Lizard),  Tauvi  (Calal>ash>,  *Mu- 
diKh  (Buffalo),    *fyaia    (Pin-m),    *Sii 
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ijBt),  *AltDrh  (Ivv).  *Henuti  (Cloud), 
■jowi  iCrow),  *£5|,[a  (Hawk),  *Sbiko 
Jw),  *Tawa8h  (Moorn,  *^^okaif■h 
WJountain  lionh  ^Sliuta  (Crane),  *\Va- 
PW  Sh^ll  bead),  *Yannvi  (Sknje  [graiv 

'^MJsult  Hitndelier  in   Arch,  Inst.   Pa- 

?Mh,  2t50,  ismi  iv,  194  et  ei'<i,    1S9'' 

■^J^souin  lltU  Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  I8i^.  Str 


I 


.^M.»wM— Bancroft,  Arix.  and  N.  Hex.  281 
1889  OhML— Simpflon  in  Smlthson.  Rep  1869* 
839,  1871.  01ii*.-Ca8tafleda  (1696)  in  Temaux- 
Compana,  Voy.,  ix,  lio,  1888;  JaramUlo,  ibid.,  371. 
Oia.-.Mendoca  (1686)  in  H&kluyt,  Voy.,  461  469 
1600.  Ou»«.-Calhoun  in  Cal.  MesB.  and  Corresp. 
a6,  1880  (mieprlnt).  Oill*.-Davljj,  Span.  Ck)nq 
N  Mex  J»2,  1869  for  Cia).  Oi^-Bancroft 
Ariz  an<k  N.  Mex.,  k  1889  rriven  as  SparSh- 
Mexican  name;  also  Siya).  Ola.— Pike,  Explor. 
Travels,  map,  mijmiaprint).  l&-ke-ai'.— Hodge, 
fleldnotes.  §.  A.  E.,1896(Plcurisname).  LiaT- 
BiCTmrt,  StvY  Mosico.  2fl.  1874  f  mif^FiHni),  M.  fl. 
deUAMunsciondeZj*.— lAjiiJiUiNni.  M.Miui  Ptn  blo 
Inds.,  91.  isua.  H.  e.  de  la  Asumpcion  d«  Zia.- 
Aleufnyten  lwa=>) in PniKr, N.  Mt-x.;;^;  IKKJi  Kuea- 
toa  B«not4  de  la  AMium|iU0ri  de  Zia,— VViirtJ  In  liid. 
Aff.  Kup.  1H67.  213.  l>m  (full  missimi  name). 
0-kii-wa^-n,— Hixij?t%  tie  Id  mitcs,  B.  a.  E.,  lBy5 
Y  ftlrtce  of  thi*  sand  duii«:-^  *:  Tewa  ntiint>)  Pi»  — 
Kern  In  l*ehiH»lr  rnft.  hid.  Tribci^,  iv,  yy,  lH.^Mmi»- 
ril?^)  V  &'^i''»-^'^-H«ai;e,  (k']d  iiutert,  B.  A.  E., 
U9-1  tJetnez  Durne).  B«'-o-kwi.— Ihid.  nVnw* 
imrae).  BkhI  Pedro  y  Bant  Pablo,  — ( Jfliilt*  (1.VJ8 1  in 
DcHT.  InM.^vi,  a  .4.  lfe7MTriaor:  d«miii]*^s»  i*l(?n- 
tlail;  thtj  fir?)t  Niint  nftnie  applk-d).  Bayaqum- 
kwa.— t,tuven*>n,  ?ifOH  MS.  vo<'i»b..  B.  A.  K,,ls87 

( I  erofl  name  of  t  htj  pi ]  c  b  h> ) .    Sia (v^pt^j  o  { 1 5H.1 ) 

III  llur  Ini^d..  XV,  17H,  ifjTl.  Biay.^lbid..  lln. 
Sil Im, — r  ft r k e.  map  of  N «  w  ^[ e3cl co.  I K5l .  SiUe.  — 
pine  riKM)  m  8t  hoolrnvft,  ImL  Tritu-A,  v,  »]«9 
ls.yi.  Biya.— Hun  croft,  ArJz.  and  N\  Mr^x,  5k  ]hh\> 
K'f.  Ci.vci,  above).  Tl*««la.— Bustiimiinte  nnd 
oallegos  (l.'>«2)  in  D<jc.  Juid^^  xv,  85,  IWTI  (Bun- 
croft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  77.  1S,H9,  Uiinks  U 
may  poft.ib]y  be  Identk'rtlL  Xlaicala.^Ibbl  ^2 
Tlogi, -Curtis.  N.  Am.  Jnd.,  i.  laa.  1907  (  buirv'- 
N  a  vrt  ho  n  II  ni  e ) .  TrU.  — Oil  h  i  e  (1  .^)  i  n  1 1<  '>v .  I  n  i'^i 
xviMh,2MAm.  Trio..-lbld,:  102.  TM-a.-I^Vw 
ejted  by  Gftt w h et ,  Z  iv 1 1 1  f  S r^racb en ,  4 1 .  i h7H  Tm- 
ah.— himps4>ii  In  Kep.  Het-.  Wur,  1 13,  liclo.  Tiia  — 
l.oc  w  In  Whet'hr  Htirv.  Rnp.,  vn.  34-\  1879  Tu- 
aavwa,— H.MiKtMifkl  nnu-s,  B,  A.E  ,  J^Jd  <Sa!Hlfn 

iinmo).    TOnawik,— Ibid,  ^rfllelanninei,    Til% 

Be  1  Mi>.  Curie  Mex.  vt  Flfiide.  i7<i;i.  Tzi-a — 
Bandeljer  In  Arcb.  ln.Kt.  Tiirnrfi,  ni,  2fi0  I.hW 
Zea.— Meriwether n?l.V; J  In  H.  k,  Ky.  Din  .37.3^1111 
Coiiff..  jd  WAH.,  Hij,   iK',7.    Zi£-\U]«»?ran,  Hist. 

Siagaau.  Oinj  of  the  tribes,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  at  San  Juan  Bautista  and 
San  Francisco  Solano  miseione,  Texas,  at 
the  opening  of  the  18th  century.  At  San 
Francisco  Solano  this  was  one  of  the  four 
original  tribes  when  it  was  founded  in 
Mar.  1700;  the  others  were  the  Sarames 
(Xarames),  Paiaguanes,  and  Panacs. 
They  all  evidently  epoke  the  same  lan- 

fuage,  and  came  from  n.  of  the  RioCirande 
Autos,  XXVIII,  M8. ).  In  1 738  Indians  of 
this  tribe  were  at  San  Bernardo  mission 
(Portillo,  Apuntes,  289).  After  Solano 
mission  was  transferred  to  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  numbers  of  the  tribe  were  baptiz^ 
there,  and  some  were  still  living  there  as 
late  as  1760  (Valero  Entierros,  partida 
1107,  MS.;  see  also  baptismal  and  mar- 
riage records  of  Valero).  It  is  not  cer- 
tain that  the  Siaban  were  distinct  from 
this  tribe,  but  there  are  indications  that 
they  were.  If  distinct,  they  were  closely 
allied  with  and  had  essentially  the  same 
history  as  the  Siaguan.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

pW<*n*n.— Valero  Bautlsmos,  partida  78.  1720. 
MS.  Ohiguan.— Ibid.,  197.  1727.  Oiaruan.— Ibid.. 
219,  1730.  Bciaffuaa.— Valero  Entierros.  67,  1728, 
MS.  BUban.— Ibid.,  1704  (identical?).  Siaruan.— 
VWero  Bautismos.  218. 1728.  Siacuane.— Ibid..  157. 
1726.  Xhiahuain.-lbid.,  440.  m7.  Xhiahuan.— 
Ibid.,  441.  1788.  Xirian.— Ibid.,  208,  1728.  Zbia- 
fuan.— Ibid.,  446.  1738.  ZUban.— Valero  Entier- 
ros, 1704  (identical?),  Ziafuan.— Ibid.,  88,  1728.  ^T  _ 
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Siamannafl  ( *  hunters ' ) .  A  name  applied 
generally  to  the  interior  Indians  by  those 
of  Washington  and  British  Columbia. 
This  form  of  the  word  was  used  for  some 
Salish  on  Whatcom  and  Siamanna  lakes, 
N.  w.  W^ash.  Similarly  the  Ntlakyapa- 
muk  were  called  Somena  by  the  Cowi- 
chan,  while  Swddabsh,  which  was  ap- 
plied by  the  Nisc^ualli  to  the  Shahaptian 
Klikitat  and  Yakima,  is  said  to  have  the 
same  meaning.  ( Gibbs  in  Cont  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  I,  341,  1877).  This  last,  however, 
resembles  Swedebisky  a  name  ffiven  to 
one  of  the  Skagit  tribes  on  Whidbey  id., 
Puget  sd.  Cf.  Samamish.  (j,  r.  8.) 
8aw-meeaa.— Anderson  quoted  by  Giobs  in  Hist 
Mag..  VII.  78.  1863.  SEmS'miU.— Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mug.  Nat.  Hist.,  ll,  167,  1900.  Sia-man-aat.— 
Fitzhugh  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  829,  1858.  W- 
him-e-na.— Mahoney  (1869),  ibid.,  70,  576. 1869  (or 
Stick  Indians).  Some-na.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.  1891,  sec.  Ii,  6, 1892. 

Siansi.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  formerly 
of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  some  of  whose 
members  lived  in  1706  and  1707  at  San 
Francisco  Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Coahuila,  Mexico. — Valero 
Bautismos,  1707;  Entierros,  1706,  1707, 
MSS.  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf  n,  1907. 

Siapkat  (Si^dpkat).  A  division  of  the 
Pisquows  who  probably  lived  originally  at 
a  place  of  the  same  name  on  the  b.  bank 
of^  the  Columbia,  about  Bishop  rock  and 
Milk  cr.,  below  Wenatchee  r..  Wash., 
but  are  now  in  Kittitas  co.  They  were  a 
party  to  the  treaty  of  June  9, 1855,  and 
m  1876  were  reported  as  one  of  the  bands 
on  the  Yakima  res. 

Beapoat.— Ind.  Aft.  Rep.  1856. 266. 1867.  Seapeats.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend . ,  634. 1878(  misprint) . 
Si'ipkat.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  737, 1896. 

Siasoonsit  One  of  the  aboriginal  divi- 
sions of  Nantucket  id. ,  Mass.  It  probably 
included  the  site  of  the  present  Siasconset. 
See  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  in,  25, 
1815. 

Siatlhelaak  {SiailqeWaq).  A  division 
of  the  Nuhalk.  a  branch  of  theBellacoola 
of  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas 
in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Sibagna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  ranche- 
riain  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  site  of 
San  Gabriel  mission  (Ried,  1852,  quoted 
by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860). 
Cf.  Toviscanga. 

Sibagoida.  A  rancheria  in  Arizona, 
probably  of  the  Maricopa,  visited  by 
Kino  and  Manga  in  1699  ( Mange  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358,  1889). 
Cf.  Sicoroidag. 

Sibir^oa.     A  former  settlement  of  the. 
Tehueco  on  Rio  del  Fuerte,  about  lat. , 
26°  40^  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mexico.      Hardy 
mentions  it  as  a  Mavo  pueblo,  which  is 
improbable,  although  it  may  have  con- 
tained some  members  of  that  tribe. 
Sibirijoa.  — Orozco  v  Berra,  Geog. ,  map,  1 864.    Siv- 
ilihoa.— Hardy.  Trav   in  Mex.,  438. 1829.    SiTlri- 
ioa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  op.  cit.,  332.    Zibirgoa.^ 
Kino,  map  (1702).  in  Stdcklein,  Neue  Welt-BoU, 
1726. 


Sibrepae  ( Sibupue  f).  A  Maricopa  nm- 
cheria  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— 
Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Sibabapa.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome, 
of  Sonora,  Mexico,  which  inhabited  the 

Euebloof  Suaqui. 
ibabapaa.— Orozco  v  Berra,  Geog.,  68,  851,  1861. 
Simupapaa.— Hamy  In  Ball.  Soc.  d'Anthrop.  de 
Paris,  "m,  1883. 

Sioalamoot.    See  ShikeUamy. 

Sioea.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  I>oloree  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Siooameen.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  O^rs- 
ter  bay,  s.  b.  Vancouver  id.;  pop.  40  io 
1906,  30  in  1909. 

OM^ea.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887.  Sicca- 
xneea.--Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  n,  164,  190L  Bieka- 
meen.— Ibid.,  120.  816,  IWO.  Uok-a-mim  —Ibid., 
808, 1879.    Tiokarneena.— Ibid.,  liz,  1877. 

Siobanetl  (SUca^nell),  A  Songish  di- 
vision at  Oak  bay,  s.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
17,  1890. 

Siobangha  ( '  burnt  thighs ' ) .      A  band 
of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 
Bitea^zo.— Cleveland  quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  218, 1897. 

Siobomovi  ( *  place  of  the  wild  currant- 
bush  mound').  A  pueblo  of  the  Hopi 
on  the  East  mesa  of  Tusayan,  between 
Hano  and  Walpi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  It  was 
built  about  1750  by  a  colony  of  Badger 
people  from  Walpi,  later  joined  by  a 
ffroup  of  Tanoan  ctansof  the  Asaphratry 
from  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
who  were  invited  by  the  Hopi  to  aid 
them  in  resisting  the  invasions  of  the  Ute. 
In  1782  it  contained  about  15  families; 
the  population  was  91  in  1870, 120  in  1882, 
107  in  1891.  It  now  numbere  about  100. 
See  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  62, 
1891;  Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  578, 
1898. 

OhomoTi.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  619.  18S3. 
Oi-oho-mo-oi.— Ward  (1861)  misquoted  bv  Donald- 
son, Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14,  1898.  OiohomoW.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  June  19, 1863.  OitonmaTc.— 
Moffet  in  Overland  Month..  2d  s.,  243,  Sept.  1889 
~ "^  ~     ..  810, 


t 


wi.— Shipley  in  Ind.  AflT.  Rep..  810.  1891. 
^t-fha'fi.— Stephen,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887  ('Half- 
way house':  Navaho  name).  Sariuiai. — Hodfre, 
field  notes.  B.  A.  £.,  1895  (Isleta  name).  8e-«bo- 
ma-we.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  133,  1870. 
SMhameray.— Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden 
Surv.,  460,  1878.  8o-cham'-«-way.— Barber,  after 
Jackson,  in  Am.  Nat.,  730,  Dec.  1877.  8ae-eho- 
mah-wM.— Ives,  Colo.  Riv.,  map,  1861.  Be-too'- 
mo-we.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  6,  18S4  (trans, 
'white  house').  BetoMmaT^— ten  Kate,  Relxen, 
464, 1886  (trans,  'wit  huis').  Botah^mov^.— Ibid., 
246.  Sheoonrkoe.— Eastman,  map  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  24-25, 1864.  Sbi-choam-a-^L— Pow- 
ell in  Scribner's  Mag.,  196,  202,  Dec.  1876.  0hf- 
win-i-wL— Whipple,  Pile.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ni,  pt  3,  IS. 
1856  (Zufii name).  81i£-wIn-iiL— Ibid,  (confused 
with  Zufii ).  Sha-ohum-a-Tay.  -  Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff  ■ 
Rep.,  160, 1877.  Sha-aho-no-W.— Fewkes  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  TV,  182. 1891.  Bi-ohoaB-aTi.~PoweIl 
quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  14, 
1893.  Biohomivi— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, III,  268,  1890.  Siobomori.— Fewkes  in  17th 
Rep-  B.  A.  E.,  678.  1898.  Bi-oham'-a-W.— Barber 
in  Am.  Nat.,  780,  Dec.  1877.  SiobannaYi.— 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds.,  4, 1898.  Bi^um- 
niva.— Clark  and  Zuck,  ibid.,  14.    Biohttmoii.— 
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Micddeff  fn  Sth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  82, 1891.  Siekmii- 
mt— Ten  Bioeck  (1852)  in  Donaldson,  Moqnl 
PbcUo  Indft.,  36.  189&.  Bioalmoii*.— Fewkes  in 
ITIh  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  642, 1898  rZufii  court':  Tewa 
name,  becanse  of  its  resemblance  to  Zufii).  8i- 
fshsii  inL —Stephen  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pu- 
eblo Inds..  14,  1896.  SttoomorL— Fewkee  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  VII,  8M,  1898.  Si-toam'-o-Ti.— Fewkes, 
iUd.,  ▼.  106, 1992.  Biwiaaa.— Bancroft,  Axis,  and 
N.  Mex.,  187.  1889  (misquoting  Whipple).  Bu- 
ihastmi ■  J.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ari2.,  226,  1884. 
TutraB«Ti.— Loew  (1876)  in  Wheeler  Burv.  Rep., 
Tn,  S45i,  1879.  Tsi-tsomo-vL— Loew  in  Pop.  Sci. 
Month.,  T.  8S2.  Julv  1874.  Tiitimovi— (Jatschet 
in  Umg.  Am.  Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1882. 

tiehtie^iaekT  (prob.  'place  of  salt' — 
Hewitt).  A  former  vills^^  on  Long  id., 
N.  Y.,  probably  near  the  w.  end  (Doc. 
of  1645  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xiv, 
60, 1883) .  Evidently  distinct  from  Seca- 
toag,  q.  V. 

tieobatovBbia.  A  former  rancheria,  ap- 
parently Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and 
Mange  in  1701 ;  situated  on  the  Rio  8a- 
lado,  20  m.  below  Sonoita,  in  n.  w.  So- 
Dora,  Mexico. 

SfetbatovaUa — Kino  (1701)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  Statea,  i.  496, 1884.    Totoaat.— Ibid. 

Kesneasea  (perhaps  from  tschiconesmk, 
*  where  it  was  forcibly  taken  away ' ).  A 
division  of  the  New  Jersey  Delawarefl 
fonnerly  living  on  the  e.  bank  of  Dela- 
ware r. ,  a  short  distance  above  the  present 
Salem,  N.  J. 
SMkoasMa.— Sanford.  U.  a,  cxlxi,  1819.  Slskoowf. 


L— Alrichs  0069)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
n,  71.  1858.  SiaMesoiaqoa.— Van  Sweeringen 
(1^4).  ibid.,  m,  842,  1868.  SiamiysT.— De  Laet 
(eo.  16S3)  in  N.  Y.  Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  i,  816. 
ti4L  Bikan— ana  — Brelin  (1648)  quoted  by  Proud. 
P^n..  I.  IIB.  1797. 

Bicoroidag.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  below  Tucsani,  in 
Spanish  colonial  times.  Of.  Sibagoida. 
Iiaaniiaff. — Kino,  map  (1701),ln  Bancroft,  Ariz. 
sad  NTMex..  860,  1^.  B.  Matthoras  da  Biaor- 
iid^— Kino,  map  (1702),  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74. 172^^ 

Bidani.  The  chief  Sidaramiat  village, 
between  Wainwright  inlet  and  Pt  Belch- 
er, Alaska.  They  formerly  lived  at  Nu- 
naria. 

8siaid.-Baker,  Qeog.  Diet  Alaska,  660.  1906 
(qooted  fbim).  Baian.— Ibid.  Besaro.— Ibid. 
Kia«rB.~MaTdoch  in  9th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  44, 1892. 

Bidaramint  A  tribe  of  Eskimo  w.  of 
Pt  Barrow,  Alaska.  They  have  much 
social  intercourse  with  the  Nuwukmiut, 
with  whom  they  intermarry  frequently. 
In  1890  they  numbered  47.  The  villages 
are  Atnik,  Attenok,  Chamrokruit,  Nuna- 
ria,  Periffnak,  Pinguishuk,  Sidaru. 
BstankaaSat.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1898. 
•iiiii  Hatea.— Kelly.  Arct  Eskimos,  map.  1890. 
aUarC—lItli  Census,  Alaska,  154, 1898.  Bida'mi- 
ain.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  44. 1892. 

Biaelie]ii(iSi^tonn, 'sandy').  A  Squaw- 
mi^  village  community  on  the  right 
bank  of  Bquawmisht  r.,  Brit  CJoL— Hill- 
Toot  ill  Kep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474. 1900. 

Bieaua.  Mentioned  as  aPueoIo  tribe 
(A  New  Mexico  by  MotapPadilla  (1742), 
Hist  Naeva  Galicia,  515,  1870. 

fliaaite.  A  massive  igneous  rock,  re- 
sembling granite  in  appearance,  but  dis- 
tznguished  from  it  espedalljr  by  the  al- 
most total  absence  of  quartz  m  its  compo- 


sition. It  is  heavy  and  toueh,  and  thus 
came  to  be  used  by  the  aborigines  for 
the  manufeu;ture  of  their  heavier  imple- 
ments, especially  axes  and  the  larger 
hammers.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Sierra  Blanoa  (Span.:  'white  moun- 
tain'). A  Fapa^  village,  probably  in 
Pima  CO.,  s.  Ariz.,  with  50  inhabitants 
in  1858.  ' 

Barra  Blaaoo.— Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  136, 
1865.    Sierra  Blaaaa.— Bailey,  ibid..  208. 1858. 

Bignalt.  The  system  of  long-distance 
signaling  in  use  among  many  tribes  may 
be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  the  sign 
language  (q.  v.),  and  many  of  the  signals 
were  but  aoaptations  of  the  corresponding 
gesture  si^s  on  a  larger  scale.  Long- 
distance signals  were  naturally  most  in 
use  and  most  highly  83r8tematized  in  the 
open  country  of  the  plains  and  the  8.  W., 
where  the  atmosphere  is  usually  clear 
and  the  view  unohstructed,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  along  certain  sandy  beaches,  as  in 
Florida;  but  were  rarely  used,  and  then 
onljr  in  the  simplest  fashion,  in  the  forest 
region  or  along  such  shores  as  that  of  the 
N.  W.  coast,  where  cloudine^  was  the 
prevailing  atmospheric  condition. 

Signals  were  commonly  conveyed  by 
means  of  smoke,  fire,  or  the  movements 
of  men  either  mounted  or  on  foot.  Their 
most  frequent  purpose  was  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  game  or  of  danger,  or  to 
define  the  intentions  of  an  approaching 
party.  Signals  by  means  of  fires  built  at 
convenient  observation  points  were  most 
frequent  at  night  and  along  the  coast,  and 
were  usually  simple  alarm  fires,  serving 
rather  to  announce  the  event  than  to  dis- 
close its  nature.  The  fire  might  mean 
the  stranding  of  a  whale  or  the  approach 
of  a  boatload  of  strangers,  and  the  watch- 
ers in  the  distantvill^e  at  once  prepared 
for  either  emergency,  according  to  their 
expectation.  If  they  were  on  the  look- 
out for  food  or  plunder  they  came  pre- 
pared; if  they  dreaded  an  enemy  tney 
fled  until  they  thought  the  danger  had 
passed.  The  narratives  of  the  early  ex- 
plorers along  the  southern  coasts  make 
frequent  allusions  to  such  signal  fires. 
Methodsof  settingfire  to  an  enemy's  camp 
or  fortified  village  by  means  of  lighted 
combustibles  attached  to  arrows  were  in 
general  use  down  to  a  recent  period,  but 
the  statement  bv  one  author  that  the 
Sioux  had  an  elaborate  system  of  signal- 
ing at  night  by  means  of  fiery  arrows  re- 
qmres  confirmation. 

Smoke  signals  by  day  were  used  over  a 
wide  area  of  the  western  country,  and 
were  reduced  to  a  regular  system  by 
means  of  which  many  different  details  of 
information  could  lie  conveyed  across 
miles  of  distance.  The  fire  was  built  on 
some  commanding  elevation,  the  com- 
bustible used  being  damp  grass,  weeds, 
cedar  tops,  or  some  similar  mat^ 
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would  bum  slowly  and  throw  out  a  dense 
smoke.  The  fire,  after  having  been 
lighted,  was  first  allowed  to  bum  for 
some  time  without  hindrance  until  it  was 
evident  or  probable  that  it  had  attracted 
the  attention  of  those  at  a  distance  for 
whom  it  was  mtended.  The  signaler 
then  proceeded  with  the  message  by 
throwmg  his  blanket  over  the  smolder- 
ing pile  so  as  to  confine  the  smoke,  and 
then  withdrawing  it,  allowing  a  single 
balloon-like  puff  of  smoke  to  ascend 
toward  the  sky.  This  was  repeated 
again  and  again  until  by  the  number, 
length,  or  continued  succession  of  the 
smoke  puffe  the  watchers  in  camp  knew 
whether  buffalo  or  an  approaching  enemy 
had  been  discovered,  whether  they  must 
flee  for  safety,  or  hurry  with  all  speed  to 
the  attack  or  rescue.  The  signal  was  the 
more  surely  noted  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  Indians  were  almost  constantlv 
on  the  watch  and  that  certain  commana- 
ing  lookout  points  in  the  neighborhood  of 
every  regular  campinff  place  were  recog- 
nized as  regular  signal  stations.  Return- 
mg  war  parties  among  the  Pima  and  some 
other  tnbes  of  that  region  were  accus- 
tomed to  give  advance  notice  of  the  num- 
ber of  scalps  taken  by  means  of  a  corre- 
sponding number  of  fires  built  within  view 
of  the  home  camp.  Among  the  Omaha 
the  returning  successful  war  party  sent 
up  smoke  signals  when  near  the  home 
camp,  while  on  coming  in  sight  of  their 
friends  the  number  of  warriors  lost  was 
indicated  by  having  the  same  number  of 
men  turn  successively  to  one  side  and 
drop  to  the  ground  (La  Flesche).  The 
Apache  sent  up  fire  signals  by  firine  the 
resinous  spines  on  the  tall  trunks*oi  the 
giant  saguaro  cactus  (Cereu8  giganteus). 
The  timber  tribes  of  the  E.,  on  the  con- 
trary, made  similar  announcement  by 
means  of  the  long-drawn  scalp  halloo. 

Motion  signals  were  made  either  on 
horse  or  foot,  and  frequently  with  the 
aid  of  the  blanket  which  the  Indian  war- 
rior almost  always  wore  about  his  shoul- 
ders or  twisted  around  his  waist.  In 
many  cases,  as  has  been  said,  they  were 
simply  adaptations  from  the  ordinary 
sign  language,  and  were  frequently  ex- 
tremely picturesque  in  execution.  The 
ordi nary  si^al  of  *  *  discovery ' '  was  made 
by  riding  in  a  circle,  not  because  the 
circle  in  itself  indicated  anvthing  in  this 
connection,  but  because  such  a  movement 
was  most  sure  to  be  distinguishable  from 
any  direction.  When  it  was  seen  from 
the  bustle  in  camp  to  have  attracted 
attention,  it  was  followed  by  the  specific 
signal  for  ** buffalo"  or  "enemy,**  the 
two  most  constant  ideas  in  the  mind  of 
the  western  nomad.  The  buffalo  sign 
might  be  made  to  do  duty  for  any  other 
large  game  or  even  in  late  times  for  a 


herd  of  range  cattle,  while  the  aberaoe  of 
either  sign  after  the  discovery  signal  in- 
dicated the  proximity  of  a  friendly  ptrty. 
The  '* buffalo*'  signal  was  made  by  bold- 
inj;  the  open  blanket  at  the  two  coraere 
with  the  arms  outstretched  above  the 
head  and  gracefully  bringing  it  down 
toward  the  ground.  The  •  *  enemy  "gig- 
nal  was  made  by  confused  and  rapid  riding 
back  and  forth  after  the  first  discovery 
signal.  It  was  also  made  by  ^-aving  the 
outstretched  blanket  several  times  rapidly 
above  the  head.  Among  the  Omaha  and 
some  other  tribes  the  "cfiscovery  "  signal 
was  made  by  riding  from  side  to  side,  or 
by  running  m  the  same  way,  if  on  fcxH, 
the  motion  being  known  by  terms  signi- 
fying approximately  "showing"  or"cg- 
zaggmg. "  The  ^se  or  dishonest  making 
of  this  signal  was  severely  punished  (La 
Flesche).  The  "alarm**  signal  wasmade 
by  throwing  the  blanket  into  the  air  sev- 
eral times  in  quick  suGceasion.  The  ag- 
nal  for  "coast  clear'*  was  given  by  gently 
waving  the  open  blanket  fiom  side  to  si(fe 
in  front  of  the  body.  Returning  war 
parties  or  parties  of  scouts  often  with 
robe  or  blanket  signaled  success  or  failure, 
and  in  tiie  latter  case  the  number  of  men 
that  the  party  had  lost  Other  signals, 
more  or  lees  easily  understood,  indicated 
"come,**  "halt,**  "friend,**  "defiance," 
etc  On  those  accidental  occasions  where 
the  discoverer  was  without  either  howe 
or  blanket,  he  mightgive  the  alarm  from  a 
distance  by  throwinff  up  handfuls  of  dust 
The  Sioux,  and  perhaps  other  northern 
plains  tribes,  in  later  tmies  had  a  system 
of  heliograph  signals  by  means  of  mirrora. 

The  <&um  signal,  for  calling  the  people 
together  on  ceremonial  occasions  and  for 
marking  the  changes  in  the  performance, 
was  probably  universal.  Signal  calls,  as 
the  "journey  halloo  '*  of  an  expedition  on 
starting  out,  the  "scalp  halloo,*'  the 
"death  halloo,*'  etc.,  were  in  general  use 
among  the  Eastern  tribes.  On  Kodiak 
and  the  Aleutian  ids.  of  Alaska,  according 
to  Miss  A.  C.  Fletcher,  strangers  halted 
at  a  reco^ized  station  to  signal  to  the 
distant  villa^  and  then  sat  down  to 
await  the  arrival  of  the  receiving  party, 
occupying  themselves  in  the  meandno^  in 
fashioning  stone  lamps  from  material 
always  kept  on  deposit  at  such  piacea 
Partner  s.  along  the  same  coast,  as  early 
as  1787,  explorers  noted  the  peace  signal 
made  from  an  approaching  canoe  by 
blowing  into  the  air  the  white  down 
feathers  of  the  eagle,  or  displaying  a  toft 
of  white  feathers  from  a  pole  set  np  sA 
the  head  of  the  canoe.  The  vanoofi 
social  signals,  used  by  children  at  play, 
by  lovers,  and  by  others  in  the  nome 
camps,  were  too  diverse  for  description. 

Closely  akin  to  signals  were  the  vaiiooi 
trail  marks  used  to  indicate  the 
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of  a  traveler  or  party,  the  occurrence  of 
some  notable  incident,  etc  These  varied 
from  the  simple  bending  of  a  twig,  blaz- 
ing of  a  tree,  or  piling  of  stones,  to  the 
elaborate  pictograph  set  in  some  conspic- 
uous place,  or  the  symbolic  declaration 
of  ¥rar  among  the  Eastern  tribes,  particu- 
larly in  the  Gulf  states,  by  setting  up  red- 
painied  arrows  along  the  trail  near  the 
enemy's  village,  along  with  the  totemic 
symbol  of  the  attacking  tribe,  or  leaving 
in  plain  view  a  red-painted  tomahawk 
witn  a  scalp  attached.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Sign  language.  A  system  of  gestures 
in  use  by  the  Indians  of  the  plains  for 
intercommunication  among  tribes  speak- 
ing different  languages.  Traces  of  such 
a  system  have  been  found  among  the 
former  tribes  of  e.  United  States,  in 
the  C^adian  northwest,  and  in  Mexico, 
but  as  commonly  known  the  sign  lan- 
guage belongs  to  the  tribes  between  the 
Missouri  and  the  Kocky  mts.  and  from 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  CJoL,  s.  to  the  Rio  Grande. 
It  seems  never  to  have  extended  w.  of 
the  mountains,  excepting  among  the  Nez 
Perc^  and  other  tribes  accustomed  to 
make  periodic  hunting  excursions  into 
the  plains,  nor  to  have  attained  any  high 
development  among  the  sedentary  tribes 
in  the  eastern  timber  region,  being  super- 
seded in  these  sections  by  some  mother 
dialect  or  trade  jargon.  In  the  great 
treeless  area  of  the  plains,  stretching 
nearly  2!|000  m.  from  n.  to  s.  and  occu- 
pied by  tribes  of  many  different  stocks, 
all  constantly  shifting  about  in  pursuit  of 
the  buffalo  herds  and  thus  continually 
brought  into  friendly  meeting  or  hostile 
collision,  the  necessities  of  nomadic  life 
resulted  in  the  evolution  of  a  highly  de- 
veloped system  of  ^[[esture  communication 
which,  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  hardly 
fell  short  of  the  perfection  of  a  spoken 
language. 

In  its  evolution  the  sign  language  ap- 
pears to  have  followed  the  same  lines 
along  which,  according  to  the  theory  of 
most  philologists,  human  speech  devel- 
oped, viz,  a  gradual  progress  from  the 
tepreeentative  to  the  conventional,  from 
tiie  picture  to  the  arbitrary  symbol,  the 
sigyi  language,  however,  being  still 
chiefly  in  the  representative  or  panto- 
mimic stage.  It  may,  in  fact,  be  de- 
scribed as  a  motional  equivalent  of  the 
Indian  pictograph,  the  conventional  sign 
being  usually  a  close  reference  to  the  pre- 
dominant characteristic  of  the  object  in 
shape,  habit,  or  purpose.  The  signs  are 
maae  almost  entirely  with  the  nands, 
either  one  or  both.  Minor  differences 
exist,  like  dialects  in  spoken  languages, 
the  differences  being  naturally  greatest  at 
the  two  extremes  of  the  sign-language 
area,  but  even  with  these  slight  dissimi- 
larities a  Sioux  or  a  Blackfoot  from  the 


upper  Missouri  has  no  difficulty  in  com- 
municating with  a  visiting  Kiowa  or 
Comanche  from  the  Texas  lx>rder  on  any 
subject  from  the  negotiating  of  a  treaty 
to  the  recital  of  a  mythic  story  or  the 
telling  of  a  hunting  incident  The  claim 
of  any  particular  tribe  to  having  invented 
the  system  may  be  set  down  as  mere 
boastmg,  but  it  is  universally  admitted 
that  the  Crows,  Cheyenne,  and  Kiowa 
are  most  expert  in  its  use;  and  the  tribes 
E.  and  w.  of  the  central  area,  viz,  the 
Omaha,  Kansa,  Osage,  and  others  near 
the  Missouri,  and  the  Ute  and  Shoshoni 
in  the  mountains,  know  less  of  it.  In 
fluent  grace  of  movement  a  conversation 
in  the  sign  language  between  a  Cheyenne 
and  a  Kiowa  is  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 
As  has  been  stated,  tne  signs  in  every 
case  are  founded  on  some  tangible  or 
symbolic  characteristic,  although  by  ab- 
breviation or  ** wearing  down,''  as  in  a 
spoken  language,  the  resemblance  has 
frequently  been  obscured  and  conven- 
tionalized. Thus  the  sign  for  man  is 
made  by  throwing  out  the  hand,  back 
outward,  with  index  finger  extended  up- 
ward, apparently  having  reference  to  an 
old  root  word  in  many  Indian  languages 
which  defines  man  as  the  erect  animaL 
Woman  is  indicated  by  a  sweeping  down- 
ward movement  of  the  hand  at  the  side 
of  the  head,  with  fingers  extended  toward 
the  hair  to  denote  long  flowing  hair  or 
the  combing  of  flowing  locks.  A  white 
man  is  distinguished  as  the  hat  wearer, 
either  by  drawing  the  index  finger  across 
the  forehead  or  by  clasping  the  forehead 
with  outstretched  thumb  and  index  fin- 
ger. For  Indian  the  speaker  rubs  the 
back  of  his  left  hand,  or,  perhaps,  his 
cheek,  with  the  palm  of  the  right  to  in- 
dicate a  person  wnose  skin  is  of  the  same 
color.  The  sign  having  obtained  this  con- 
ventional meaning,  it  may  be  used  equally 
by  a  white  man  to  convey  the  same  idea. 
Each  tribe  is  designated  by  a  special  sign 
combination,  usually  the  equivalent  of 
the  common  name  in  the  various  spoken 
languages.  Thus  for  Blackfoot  t he  speaker 
touches  his  moccasin  and  then  rubs  his 
flnsers  upon  something  black.  For  Ute  he 
makes  the  sign  for  black  man.  For  Pare- 
nee,  the  **Wolf  people"  of  the  Plains 
tribes,  he  throws  up  the  ri^ht  hand,  with 
two  flngers  apart  and  pointing  upward 
and  forward,  at  the  side  of  his  head,  to 
indicate  erect  ears  of  a  wolf,  following 
this  with  the  sign  for  man,  as  already 
explained.  Another  suggested  interpre- 
tation is  **Horn  people"  from  a  peculiar 
scalp-lock  formerly  worn  by  the  Pawnee. 
A  tipi  is  shown  by  bringing  both  index 
fin^rs  together  like  an  inverted  V  (  a),  to 
indicate  the  conical  shape  and  the  cross- 
ing of  the  poles.  An  ordinarv  house 
would  be  distinguished    by  adding  the 
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sign  for  white  man.  The  buffalo^  and  in 
later  days  a  cowy  is  indicated  Dv  crooking 
the  index  finger  at  the  side  of  the  head  to 
resemble  a  horn.  A  dog  is  indicated  by 
drawing  the  hand,  with  first  and  second 
fingers  spr^ul  apart,  across  in  front  of  the 
boay,  typifying  the  old  time  travois 
dragged  by  the  animal  when  used  as  a 
b^ist  of  burden. 

Eating  and  drinking  are  indicated  by 
signs  easily  intelligible.  Sleeping  is  indi- 
cated by  inclining  the  head  to  one  side, 
with  the  open  palm  held  just  below,  typi- 
fying the  recumbent  attitude  of  repose. 
As  days,  or  rather  nights,  are  counted  by 
''sleeps,''  the  same  si^  ma^  mean  a  day 
when  used  in  connection  with  enumera- 
tion, indicated  by  the  motion  of  counting 
upon  the  fingers.  In  the  same  way  cold  is 
indicated  by  a  shivering  movement  of  the 
clenched  hands  in  frontof  the  body,  andas 
Indians  count  years  by  winters  or  ** cold" 
seasons,  it  signifies  also  a  year  in  another 
context  The  hand  upright  and  turned 
upon  the  wrist,  with  fingers  apart  and 
extended,  indicates  the  question  sign,  and 
a  somewhat  similar  but  slower  gesture 
means  vaciUationy  i.  e.  may  be, 

Reduced  to  action,  the  question, "  How 
old  are  you?"  becomes  (1)  j)oint  finger 
at  8ubject=you;  (2)  cold  sign=?<;m<fr, 
year;  (3)  counting  sign=num6tfr;  (4) 
question  eign=how  manyt  An  expert 
can  go  through  the  whole  movement  in 
about  the  time  required  to  put  the  spoken 
question,  with  the  advantage  that  he  can 
be  understood  by  an  Indian  of  any  lan- 
guage from  Canada  to  Texas. 

Some  signs  are  beautifully  symbolic. 
Thxia,  fatigue  is  shown  by 'a  downward 
and  outward  sweep  of  the  two  hands  in 
frontof  the  body,  index  fingers  extended, 
giving  a  gesture-picture  of  utter  collapse. 
Bad  is  indicated  oy  a  motion  of  throwing 
away;  trvJih  by  signs  for  straight  talk,  and 
falsehood  by  the  talk  sign,  with  another 
for  different  directions,  i.  e.  "talking  two 
wavs." 

Besides  the  hand  gestures,  there  is  also 
a  signal  system  for  communicating  on 
war  or  hunting  expeditions  by  means  of 
smoke,  waving  of  a  blanket,  riding  in  a 
circle,  etc.,  to  indicate  discovering  ene- 
mies, buffalo,  advance,  retreat,  etc.  See 
Signals, 

The  best  practical  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject is  Capt.  W.  P.  Clark's  Indian  Sign 
Language,  1885.     A  philosophic  and  com- 

Sirative  presentation  is  given  by  Col. 
arrick  Mallery  in  1st  Kep.  B.  A.  E., 
1881.  (j.  M.) 

Signiiiktawak  ('inhabitants  of  C.  Chig- 
necto,'  from  sigunikty  'foot  cloth,*  the 
native  name  of  the  cape).  A  Micmac 
band  on  a  reservation  near  Parrsborough, 
Cumberland  co. ,  Nova  Scotia.  The  num- 
ber connected  with  the  agency  was  95  in 
1909. 


Signniktawak.  A  Micmac  band  in 
Pictou  CO.,  Nova  Scotia  (Rand,  Micmac 
Beading  Bk.,  81,  1875).  The  Micmac 
now  in  this  county  occupy  the  Raher's 
Grant  and  Indian  Island  reserves  and 
numbered  174  in  1909. 

Sigwaahsohgwih.    See  Sequidonaqwe. 

Sihasapa  ( '  black  feet ' ,  so  called  because 
they  wore  black  moccasins).  A  small 
division  of  the  Teton  Sioux.  The  name, 
like  the  names  of  some  other  Teton  tribes, 
does  not  appear  to  have  come  into  notice 


PEZHI,  "  QRA88, "  A  SIHAAAPA  OR  •LAOCFOOT  VOUX 

until  a  recent  date,  no  mention  bein^ 
made  of  it  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  Long,  or 
earlier  authorities.  Catlin  in  his  Letters 
and  Notes,  written  during  his  stay  among 
the  northwestern  Indians  (1832-39), 
mentions  the  Blackfoot  Sioux.  In  a 
note  to  De  Smet's  Letters  (1843)  thev 
were  estimated  to  number  1,500.  Cuf- 
bertson  (Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851 ) 
estimated  the  tribe  at  450  lodges,  an 
exaggeration,  and  mentions  five  bands  or 
subtnbes,  but  does  not  locate  them.  It 
was    not   until  Gen.  Warren   and  Dr. 
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Hajden  yisited  their  country  that  definite 
infomofttion  in  regard  to  them  was  ob- 
tained. The  former  (1856)  makes  the 
following  brief  notes:  "Sihasapas  Black- 
feet  HaontB  and  homes  same  as  the 
Unkpapas;  nomber,  165  lodges.  These 
two  oandfl  have  very  little  respect  for  the 
power  of  the  whites.  .  .  .  Biany  of 
the  depredations  along  the  Platte  are  com- 
mitted by  the  Unkpapas  and  Sihasapas, 
whose  homes  are  nrther  from  it  tnan 
those  of  any  other  of  the  Ti  ton  wans." 
Hayden  ( 1862)  says  that  they,  the  Honk- 
p^  and  Sans  Arcs,  ** occupy  nearly  the 
sane  district,  and  are  so  often  encamped 
new  each  other,  and  otherwise  so  con- 
neetod  in  their  operations,  as  scarcely  to 
sdalt  ai  beln^  treated  of  separately. 
Hut  Dart  of  ttie  country  under  their 
ooqM  lies  along  the  Moreau,  Cannon- 
btiLUeart,  and  Grand  rs.,  seldom  ex- 
teBohig  very  hi^h  up  on  Grand  r. ,  but  of 
lateMrs  reachii^  to  the  Little  Missouri 
[ialorth  Dakota}.  Although  the  bands 
jvt  awntioned  are  often  stationed  near 
esdi  other,  they  are  sometimes  found 
iiiMl  days'  journey  apart,  and  each  is 
headed  by  its  own  chief."  His  estimate 
is niodgee.  Subsequently  the  Sihasapa 
w6i»  githered  partly  at  Cheyenne  River 
rea,8L  Dak.,  and  partly  at  Standins  Rock 
i«tK.  Dak.  The  number  on  the  former 
in  W8  was  224,  and  on  the  latter  590,  a 
totsl  of  814.  They  are  no  longer  sepa- 
ratalv  reported.  J.  O.  Dorsey  mentions 
the  fallowing  bands:  1,  Sihasapakhcha; 
2,  Kangbishnnp^naka;  3,  Glaglahecha; 
^WiHbazhe;  5,  Hohe;  6,  Wamnughaoin. 
Svift  (1884)  gives  the  same  divisions, 
except  that  he  omits  Glaglahecha  and 
iocMes  Tizaptan.  The  first  and  third 
«f«egiven  in  a  list  of  bands  by  Oulbert- 
«m  O^^))  who  enumerates  also  the 
Ciit%  Those  That  Camp  Next  To  The 
Lari^Tashunkeota,  and  Devil's  Medicine- 
iBand. 


qi*fciL-Calbertaon  in  Smitliaon.  Ren.  1850, 105. 
JuL^BUekCeet  DftkoUa.— Hayden.  Etbnog.  and 
f^W.  Mo.  VaL,  290,  ISffL    BlMk-feet  sSou.— 


JeftWt,  Letters.  2S.  1848.  BUekfaetSionz.— SUn- 
Foole.  Among  the  Bionz,  app.,  282. 1881. 
-"  TM«u.--CorliaB.  Laootah  MS.  vocab.. 


^A.1^  107. 1874.  BlaokfootDakotat.— MoKanin 
M.  AM.  Rev..  44.  Jan.  1870.  Blaokfoot  Bfonz.— 
'^stBi,  N.  Am.  Indfl..  l,  228, 1844.  HoM-ta'-wa-ta- 
^'•■i-^-Hayden.  Ethnog.  and  PhUol.  Mo.  Val., 
;A.ifle2(CheTennename).  B*^'-i&-p&.~MorKan, 
dvvtems  of  Conaang.,  284.  1871.  Be-aah-ha-pa.— 
Bnckett  in  Smitbaon.  Rep.  1876.  466, 1877.  ttha- 
SfS-KiggB,  Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  vil,  1862. 
^-M-pa.— Brackett  in  Smlthson.  Rep.  1876, 466, 
f77.  KMfua.— -Blackmore  in  Joor.  Ethnol. 
Soc  Lond.,  I.  802, 1889  (misprint). 

likiMpakhcha  (Blackfeet  proper).  A 
Sihaaapa  band. 

!^  footed  oaM..-Ca]bertson  In  Smithaon.  Rep. 
:^  141,  1851.  Biha-iapa-etea.— Dorsey  in  15th 
^.  B.  A  E.,  219. 1807.  8iha»apa-roa.-Bwlf t,  let- 
»« to  Dorsey,  1884. 

SiUat  A  former  Chumashan  village 
i^^  Porlsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
c^,  OftL— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 


Bihu.  The  Flower  or  Bush  clan  of  the 
Hopi,  q.  V. 

Bihu  wiikwa.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.E..  583, 
1901  ( wtfl wii = '  clan  • ) .  Si'-hii  wiin- wii.  —Few  kes  in 
Am.  Anthr.,vii,  404, 1894. 

Bihnieom.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Bii  (-SSiM).  The  Ant  clans  of  the 
Keresan  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sia,  and  San 
Felipe,  N.  Mex.  Those  of  Acoma  and 
Sia  are  extinct.  The  forms  of  the  name 
thus  vary  in  pronunciation:  Acoma,  Sif- 
hdnoq*^;  Sia,  Sfi-hdno;  San  Felipe,  Sif- 
hdno  {hdnoy  etc.,  =  * people'). — Hodge  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  348,  1896. 
t'Zi-L— Steyenaon  in  llth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894  (Sia 
form). 

Btjame.  A  tribe,  either  Tonkawan  or 
Coahuiltecan,  represented  in  considerable 
numbers  between  1719  and  1763  at  San 
Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas.  It 
was  mentioned  as  earlv  as  1716  by  Espi- 
nosa,  who  encountered  some  of  its  mem- 
bers in  a  rancheria  in  central  Texas  with 
Pamaya,  Payaya,   Xarame,  and    others 

iDiano,  MS.  in  Archive  Gen.,  Prov. 
ntern.,  CLXxxi).  In  1727  Rivera  listed 
them  as  a  tribe  of  Coahuila,  which,  if  he 
were  correct,  would  place  them  w.  of 
San  Antonio  (Diario,  leg.  2763,  1736). 
They  are  also  given  by  Orozco  y  Berra 
as  a  Coahuila  tribe  (Geog.,  306,  1864), 
but  other  evidence  seems  rather  to  place 
them  farther  b. 

A  child  of  gentile  Sijames  was  baptized 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  as  early  as 
1719,  the  second  year  of  the  mission's 
existence  (Valero  Bautismos,  partida47, 
1719) .  Baptisms  of  members  of  the  tribe 
are  recorded  there  as  late  as  1761,  and 
burials  as  late  as  1763  (ibid.,  partida  1469; 
Entierros,  partida  1212).  Before  1740 
the  number  of  the  tribe  coming  to  the 
mission  was  small,  but  in  that  year  they 
entered  in  considerable  numbers,  appar- 
ently coming  with  the  Sana,  Mayeye, 
Emet,  Tuu,  Ervipiame,  Caguas  (Cavas), 
Zorquan,  and  others.  This  close  associa- 
tion with  the  tribes  named  is  an  indica- 
tion of  a  central  Texas  habitat  and  of 
Tonkawan  affiliation.  On  this  point  see 
Sana,  A  considerable  list  of  personal 
names  of  members  of  the  above  tril>es 
has  been  preserved  and  will  probably 
make  it  possible  to  settle  definitely  their 
linguistic  affinity.  Names  of  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Sijame  tribe,  represented 
by  Spanish  orthography,  were  as  follows: 
Pererqueguita,  Amatmesat,  Teamo,  Cin- 
maiaia,  Apenujume,  Pautenejera,  Tecu- 
merea,  Ostaia,  Pozoa,  Maiaya,  Coraeca- 
ffuagua,  and  Ameterajera.  All  but  the 
wuBt  two  names  were  of  men  or  boys, 
these  two  being  of  women,  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
OUame.— Valero  Bautismos,  partida  492,  1739  SfS. 
OQamet.— Morfl  (1777)  quoted  .  by  Bancroft.  Nat. 
Races,  l.  611,  1886.  Hiiamet.—Revillaglpedo 
(1793),  Ibid.  Sioxaoarae*.— Orozpo  y  Berra.  Geog., 
302,  1864.  Syame.— Espinosa.  Diario,  1716,  MS. 
Slzame.~Valero   Bautismos,   partida  114,   1722. 
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l^jame.~lbid.,  881,  1781.  Xizame.— Valero  En- 
tierros,  partida  182,  1782.  Z^ame.— Valero  Bau- 
tismos,  partida  526, 1741. 

Sikak.    See  Skunk, 

Sikanasankian  {S!ikA7UM!a/nk!i-dny 

*  small-black-bear  town').  A  Tlingit 
town  of  the  TUkxi  people,  on  Taku  inlet, 
Alaska.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Sikitipao.  A  former  Churaashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bwa  CO.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18, 1861. 

Siknahadi  ( '  people  of  Sinak ' ) .  A  Tlin- 
git division  of  the  Wolf  phratry,  at  Wran- 
gell,  Alaska.  They  are  said  to  have  re- 
ceived their  name  from  a  place  called 
Sli-'nAx,  where  they  stopped  on  their  way 
from  the  N.  ( J.  b.  B. ) 

Siok-naa-holty.— Kane,  Wand.  In  N.  A.,  app.,  1899. 
Sikiuui'a'di.— Boas.  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
25,  1889.  8  !ik]iaza'd!.—S wanton,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1904.  StOc-iiAoUldl— Kraose.  Tlinkit 
Ind.,  120, 1885. 

Sikokitflimiks  ('black doors' ).  A  band 
of  the  Piegan  division  of  the  Siksika. 
BUok  Soort.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
225,  1892.  Si-koh'-i-taim.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Phllol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862  f  trans. '  band  with  black 
doors').  Sik'-o-kXt-sim-iJu.— Grinnell,  op.  cit., 
209. 

Sikopoksimaiks  ('black-fat  roasters 0- 
A  band  of  the  Piegan  division  of  the 
Siksika. 

BUok  Fat  Boasters.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales.  225.  1892.    Sik-o-pok'-si-maiks.— Ibid.,  ^. 

Sikosailak.     A  settlement  of  the  Siko- 
suilarmiut  Eskimos,  of  King  cape,  Baffin 
land. 
SikosoUaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  421, 1888. 

Sikosiiilanniat  (*  inhabitants  of  the 
shore  without  an  ice  floe').  An  Eskimo 
tribe  inhabiting  the  region  about  Kinff 
cape,  s.  w.  Baffin  land.  They  are  settled 
in  two  places,  Nurata  and  Sikosuilak. 
Bekoselar.— Gilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  181,  1881. 
Bekoselar  Innuito.— Nourse.  Am.  Explor..  200, 1884. 
Sioosuilarmiut.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash . .  95, 1884.  Sikosuilarmiut.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  421.  1888.  BsikossuiUr-miat— Boas  in 
Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.  yin.  no.  1, 1885. 

Siksahpaiiiks  ( '  black  blood ' ).     A  band 
of  the  Kainah  division  of  the  Siksika. 
Blaokblood.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  209, 
1892.    Sika-ah'-pun-ikB.— Ibid. 

Siksatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
groups  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhab- 
ited. 

Siksika    (* black   feet',    from  siksinam 

*  black ' ,  ka  the  root  of  ogkatsh  *  foot ' .  The 
origin  of  the  name  is  disputed,  but  it  is 
commonly  believed  to  have  reference  to 
the  discoloring  of  their  moccasins  by  the 
ashes  of  the  prairie  fires;  it  may  possibly 
have  reference  to  black-painted  moccasins, 
such  as  were  worn  by  the  Pawnee,  Siha- 
sapa,  and  other  tribes).  An  important 
Aigonquian  confederacy  of  the  northern 

glains,  consisting  of  three  subtribes,  the 
iksika  proper  or  Blackfeet,  the  Kainah  or 
Bloods,  and  the  Piegan,  the  whole  body 
being  popularly  known  as  Blackfeet.  In 
close  alliance  with  these  are  the  Atsina 
and  the  Sa»i. 


Within  the  recent  historic  period,  until 
gathered  upon  reservations,  the  Black- 
feet held  most  of  the  immense  territory 
stretching  almost  from  North  Saskatche- 
wan r.,  Canada,  to  the  southern  head- 
streams  of  the  Missouri  in  Montana,  and 
from  about  Ion.  105°  to  the  base  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  A  century  earlier,  or  >boBt 
1790,  they  were  found  by  Mackefizie  oc-  v 
cupying  the  upper  and  middle  South  Sas-  i 
katchewan,  witn  the  Atsina  on  the  lower 
course  of  the  same  stream,  both  tribes 
being  apparently  in  slow  migration  toward 
the  N.  w.  (Mackenzie,  Vov.,  Ixx-lxxi, 
1801).  This  would  make  them  the  van- 
guard of  the  Aigonquian  movement  from  J 
the  Red  r.  country.  With  the  exception  / 
of  a  temporary  occupancy  by  invading 
Cree,  this  extreme  northern  re^on  has 
always,  within  the  historic  period,  been 
held  by  Athapascan  tribes.  The  tribe  is 
now  settled  on  three  reservations  in  Al- 
berta, Canada,  and  one  in  n.  w.  Montana, 
about  half  being  on  each  side  of  the  inter- 
national boundsjry. 

So  ^r  as  history  and  tradition  so,  the 
Blackfeet  have  been  roving  Duffalo 
hunters,  dwelling  in  tipis  and  shifting 
periodically  from  place  to  place,  without 
permanent  habitations,  without  the  pot- 
tery art  or  canoes,  and  without  a^cul* 
ture  excepting  for  the  sowing  ana  nth- 
ering  of  a  species  of  native  tobacco.  They 
also  gathered  the  camas  root  in  the  foot- 
hills. Their  traditions  go  back  to  a  time 
when  they  had  no  horses  and  hunted  their 
game  on  foot;  but  as  early  as  Mackenzie's 
time,  before  1800,  they  already  had  many 
horses,  taken  from  tribes  farther  to  the 
s.,  and  later  they  became  noted  for  their 
great  horse  herds.  It  is  entirely  proba- 
ble that  their  spread  over  the  plains 
r^on  was  due  largely  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  horse,  and,  about  the  same  time,  of 
the  gun .  They  were  a  restless,  aggressive, 
and  predatory  people,  and,  excepting  for 
the  Atsina  and  Sarsi,  who  lived  under 
their  protection,  were  constantly  at  war 
with  all  their  neighbors,  the  Cree,  Assini- 
boin,  Sioux,  Crows,  Flatheads,  and  Kute- 
nai.  While  never  regularly  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  their  general  attitude 
toward  Americans  in  the  early  days  was 
one  of  hostility,  while  mamtaining  a 
doubtful  friendship  with  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Co. 

Their  culture  was  that  of  the  Plains 
tribM  generally,  altiiough  there  is  evi- 
dence of  an  earlierculture,  approximately  . 
that  of  the  Eastern  timber  tnbes.  The  3 
main  divisions  seem  to  have  been  inde- 
pendent of  each  other,  each  having  its 
own  Sundance,  council,  and  elective  head- 
chief,  although  the  Blackfeet  proper  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  original  nucleus. 
Each  of  the  3  was  subdivided  into  a  num- 
ber of  bands,  of  which  Grinnell  enumer- 
ates 45  in  all.    It  has  beensaid  that  these 
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bands  were  gentes,  but  if  so,  their  gentile 
character  is  no  longer  apparent  There 
ifl  also  a  military  and  fraternal  organiza- 
tion, similar  to  that  existing  in  other 
Plains  tril)e8,  known  among  the  filaekfeet 
as  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  'AH  Comrades,' 
and  consisting  formerly,  according  to 
Grinnell,  of  at  least  12  orders  or  societies, 
most  of  which  are  now  extinct  They 
have  a  great  nomber  of  dances — reli^ous, 
war,  and  social — besides  secret  societies 
for  various  purposes,  together  with  manv 
"sacred  bundles,"  around  each  of  which 
centers  a  ritual.  Practically  every  adult 
has  also  his  personal  ' '  medicine. ' '  Both 
sexes  may  be  members  of  some  societies. 
Their  principal  deities  are  the  Sun,  and  a 
supernatural  being  known  as  Napi,  'Old 
Man,'  who  may  be  an  incarnation  of  the 
same  idea.  The  dead  are  usually  depos- 
ited in  trees  or  sometimes  laid  away  in 
tipis  erected  for  the  purpose  on  promi- 
nent hills. 

As  usual,  many  of  the  early  estimates 
of  Black  foot  population  are  plainly  un- 
reliable. The  best  appears  to  be  that  of 
Mackenzie,  who  estimated  them  about 
1790  at  2,250  to  2,500  warriors,  or  perhaps 
9,000  souls.  In  1780-81,  in  1837-38,  m 
1845,  in  1857-58,  and  in  1869  they  suffered 
great  losses  bv  smallpox.  In  1864  they 
were  reduced  oy  measles,  and  in  1883-84 
some  600  of  those  in  Montana  died  of  sheer 
starvation  in  consequence  of  the  sudden 
extinction  of  the  buffalo  coincident  with 
a  reduction  of  rations.  The  official  In- 
dian report  for  1858  gave  them  7,300  souls, 
but  another  estimate,  quoted  by  Hayden 
as  having  been  made  *' under  the  most 
fatvorable  circumstances ' '  about  the  same 
time,  gives  them  2,400  warriors  and  6,720 
souls.  In  1909  they  were  officially  re- 
ported to  number  in  all  4,635.  viz:  Black- 
loot  agency.  Alberta,  795;  Blood  agency, 
Alberta,  1,174;  Piegan  agency.  Alberta, 
471 ;  Blackf oot  agency  ( Piegan ) ,  Montana, 
2,195. 

Consult  GrinneU,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
1892;  Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  1862;  Schultz,  My  Life  as  an  Indian, 
1907;  Wissler  (1)  in  Ontario  Archceol. 
Rep.  for  1905, 1906,  (2)  in  Anthr.  Pap.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  v,  pt  1, 1910.  (j.  m.) 
Ab-ld'-ta-p«.— Morgan,  ConsaDflr.  and  Affin.,  289. 
1871  (fonner  name  for  themselves;  trans,  'blood 
people ' ) .  Ayatohinini  —Baraga.  Eng.-Otch .  Diet , 
29.  1878  (Chippewa  name).  AyAtddTiaiw.—La- 
combe.  THcL  Langue  Cris,  325.  1864  ('stranger/ 
'alien/  'enemy*:  Cree  name  for  Siksika,  Bloods, 
and  Piegan  >.  Beaux  Hommea.— Dobbs,  Hudson 
Bay.  35. 1744.  BlaokfMt— Writer  of  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  ni,  24,  1794.  Blaokfoot— 
Lewis  and  dark,  Discoy..  58,  1806.  Canma- 
iah.~Crow  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Crow  name). 
Ohoeh-Katit— Maximilian.  Trav^  ii,  247,  1841 
(Arikaisname).  Ohokitapia.— L'QeurenxinJour. 
Anthr.  Inst.,  O.  B..  162.  Nov.  1885.  Ooskoeteh- 
waw-tlyiieatuflk.— Franklin.  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  97, 
1824.  B-ohIp4-t4.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mto., 
D.  Ixxix,  1823  (Crow  name).  BrohipMUy.— Gal- 
latin in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  u,  877,   1836 


paapla.— Morgan, 
1.     lah-to-plf-a.— 


(Crow    name).    Sgli-ada4e4 

Consang.  and  Affln..  289,  1871. ,_.  .. 

Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val..  &2, 1862 
(Crow name).  lasi-Ohttpioha.— Maximilian.Tray., 
n,  ^4. 1841  (Hidatsa  name;  French  form).  laai- 
Sohimaeha. — Ibid.  (Hidataaname;  German  form). 
Ttriaft»iia  --Matthews,  Hidatsalnds., '217, 1877  (Hl- 
datsa  name).  1  tsl  Ai  pi  Aa.— Ibid..  162  (Hidataa 
name:  'black  feet'  from  Hpiia  'black,'  and  Itti 
'foot').  It-s^8&-pA^l.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mts.,  n,  Ixxxiv,  1823  (Hidataa  name).  Katea.— 
Wilson,  Rep.  on  N.  W.  Tribes  to  Brit  A.  A.  8.11, 
1888  (Sarsi  name) .  Ka-wi'-Ba-baa.— Hayden,  Eth- 
nog. and  Philol.  Mo.  Val. ,  826. 1862  ( '  black  people' : 
▲rapahoname).  Kakadewana-saidok.— Gatachet 
Qjibwa  M5.,  B.  A.  B.,  1882  (Chippewa  name). 
HaaBakata'waaa-ai'ta'-ak.— Gatschet,  Fox  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Fox  name).  Hkatawatit^ta.— 
(Htscbet  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1879  (Shaw- 
nee name;  jpl.    Mkatewetitetchki).     Mokkodda 


rag.— 'Tanner  Narr..  316,  1830  (Ottawa 
name).  jretaepay^.~Hale  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8. 
1886,  707,  1886  ( '  people  who  speak  one  language ': 
name  sometimes  used  by  the  confederacy ) .  rah- 
kaa.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i.  408, 1814  (Sho- 
shoni  name).  PaDc.— Gebow,  Snake  Vocab.,  7, 
1868.  Par'-kaah.— Stuart,  Montana;A8  I^Is,  28, 1865. 
Patas-Begraa.— Barriero,  Ojeadasobre  Nuevo  M^- 
ioo,  app.,  10,  1832.  Pawkeaa.~Lewis  and  Clark, 
Exped.,  I,  418,  1814.  PaSki.— Gebow,  Snake  Vo- 
cab., 7,  1868.  Piads-Boin.~De  Smet  Miss.,  84, 
1844.  Pike.-Gebow,  Snake  Vocab.,  7. 1868  (Sho- 
shoni  name).  Po'-o-mas.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
PhiloLMo.  Val.,290.1862  ( 'blankets  whitened  with 
earth':  Cheyenne  name).  Bihi'atU.— A.  F.  Cham- 
berlain, in  fn,  1903  ('bad  people*:  Kutenai  name). 
BAkatApilcs.— McLean,  Inds..  180, 1889.  Saaitka.— 
Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  688,  1857.  8at-aia- 
aaa.~Robinson,  Gt  Fur  Land,  187, 1879.  8atsl- 
kaa.~Ha1e,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  219, 1846.  8aw- 
katakix.— Hale  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.  1885, 707, 1886 
('men  of  the  plains':  name  sometimes  used  by 
themselves).  Bazoi-kai-kooa.— Franklin,  Joum. 
Polar  Sea,  97,  1824.  8'ohko^.— Mengarinl.  Kalis- 
pelm  Diet,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (Kalispel  name;  abbre- 
viated form).  8'ehko^iahiB.— Ibid.  ( Kalispel  name, 
from  itodi, '  black ' ).  Bohwazxfiisaiga.— GQssefeld, 
map,1797.  8aksakai~Maximilian/rTav.,245,1843. 
8i«ni6.— Dorsey,  Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1882 
(Kanaa  name).  ^•ha'-aa-pa.—Coox,    Yankton 


pa.- 
blac 


MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  ( '  black  feet ':  Yankton 
name).  Ukoitaao.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  125.  1902. 
8iksekai.~MaxlmllUn.  Trav..  245,  1848.  Sik-si- 
ka'.—Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 
1862.  BdcsikaL— Maximilian  (1889)_  quoted  by 
Hayden,  ibid.,  256.  8ikskAEuanak.~Haie,  Ethnol. 
and  Philol.,  219, 1846.  8itkeas.-^hoolcraf t,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in.  252.  1858.  8iz-he-kie-koon.— Henry, 
MS.  vocab.,  1808.  8izikau'a.— Tims,  Blackfoot 
Gram,  and  Diet.,  112,  1889.  Skaaishial.— Gat- 
schet,  Okinagan  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1883  ('black 
foot':  Salish  name).  8txoaIxa<— Ibid,  ('black': 
Okinagan  name).  Toikkoako.— Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.  fi.  A.  E..  I,  426.  1898  ('black  legs':  Kiowa 
name).  Tubu'vti-^okat.  —  Gatschet,  Coman- 
che MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1884  (Ck)manche  name, 
from  tuMvH  '  black 'V.  Wateai'hta.— Gatschet 
Arapaho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (Arapaho  name). 
Tatoha^thlnyoowQo.— Richardson  quoted  bv 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  96, 1824  (^' strangers '^: 
Cree  name  for  several  tribes,  including  the 
Sik8i)La). 

Siksika.  A  tribe  of  the  Siksika  confed- 
eracy (q.  V. ) .  They  now  H  ve  on  a  reserva- 
tion in  Alberta,  Canada,  on  npper  Bow  r., 
and  are  officially  known  as  the  Running 
Rabbit  and  Yellow  Horse  bands.  They 
were  divided  into  the  following  subtrib^ 
or  Imnds:  Aisikstukiks,  Apikaiviks,  Erni- 
tahpahksaiyiks,  Motahtosiks,  Pnhksinah- 
mahyiks,  Saiyiks,  SiksinokakSjTsiniktsis- 
teoyiks.     Pop.  942  in  1902,  795  in  1909. 

Siksinokaks  ( '  black  elks ' } .  A  subtribe 
or  band  of  the  Kainah  division  of  the 
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Siksika  or  Blackfeet,  and  also  of  the 
Siksika  proper. 

Black  Elki.>-GriDnell.  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
208,209, 1892.  Sik-uno'-kai-iks.— Hayden.Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  264, 1862.  Sika-ia'-o-kaks.— 
GrlDDell,  op.  cit. 

Sikiinokaks.  A  subtribe  or  band  of  the 
Siksika. 

Sikt-ia'-o-kaks.— Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
208,1892. 

Siktokkis.  A  town  of  the  Ahousaht 
Nootka  on  the  n.  arm  of  Clayoquot  sd., 
Vancouver  id.  It  was  destroyed  by 
Admiral  Denham  in  Oct  1864  in  punish- 
ment for  the  killing  of  the  crew  of  the 
trading  schooner  Kingfisher, 
8ik-tok-ku.— Sproat,  Savage  life,  197, 1868. 

Sikatflipamaiks  (*  black  patched  moccar 
sins' ).  A  band  of  the  Piegan  division  of 
the  Siksika  or  Blackfeet. 
Blaok  Patohed  Koooaaina.— Orinnell.  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  225, 1892.  8i-ka'-tsi-po-maks.— Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 264, 1862  (trans. 
'  band  with  black  patched  moccasins ' ).  mk-uf - 
si-pum-aika.— Grinnell,  op.  dt,  209. 

Sikwayi.    See  Sequoya, 

Sikyaehi.  The  name  of  two  distinct  Yel- 
low Bird  clans  of  the  Hopi,  one  belonging 
to  the  Kachina,  the  other  to  the  Kokop 

ehratry. 
i-kya'-toi.-^tephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  89, 1891. 
Sikyatoi  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19tb  Rep.  a.  A.  E., 
684,    1900.    Si-kya-toi  wii£-wii.~Fewke8    in   Am. 
Anthr.,  vil,  404, 1894. 

Sikyataiyo.  The  Yellow  Fox  clan  of  the 
Hopi. 

8i-kah-ta-ya.~DorBey  and  Voth,  Mishougnovi 
Ceremonies,  175,  1902.  BiUthtayo.— VothrHopi 
Proper  Names,  105,  1906.  Sikyataiyo  wiiiwd.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 1900.  Bi-kya'- 
tai-yo  wiifi-wfl.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn,  408, 
1894. 

Sikyatki  ('yellow  house').  A  prehis- 
toric pueblo  of  the  Firewood  (Kokop) 
people  of  the  Hopi,  situated  on  two  rocky 
knolls  at  the  e.  base  of  the  Walpi  mesa 
of  Tusayan,  n.  b.  Arizona.  According  to 
tradition  it  was  built  by  the  Fire- 
wood clans  after  the  abandonment  of 
their  pueblo  of  Tebugkihu,  and  in  turn 
was  destroyed  by  warriors  from  Walpi 
and  possibljr  from  other  Hopi  pueblos. 
See  Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  396,  406, 
1894,  and  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  631-744, 
1898;  Mindeleff  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  20, 
1891. 
8i-ka'k-i.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  y,  10, 1892. 

Silela  ( TVd^'lU'd) .  A  former  vill^  of 
the  Kuitsh  on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  w.  Greg. 
Mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  as 
a  tribe  of  1,200. 

Iialleet.— Gairdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  8oc. 
Lond.,  XI,  256,  1841.  SaUalah.— McVickar,  Hist. 
Ezped.  Lewis  and  Clark,  il,  383, 1842.  Shalalakg.— 
Lewisand Clark,  Exped.,  ii,  119. 1814.  Shallalah.— 
Ibid . ,  474.  Silela.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am .  Folk-lore, 
III,  231. 1890.  Ttaia.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Pbiiol., 
221, 1846.  T»'a'-lil-a.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  281, 1890.  Turn  toha^lila  amlm.~Gatschet, 
Lakmiut  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  105  (Lakmiut-Kalapuya 
name  for  Indians  at  mouth  of  Umpqua  r.). 

Silets.  A  former  Salishan  tribe  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name  in  n.  w.  Oregon. 
It  was  the  southernmost  Salishan  tribe  on 
the  coast.     Latterly  the  name  was  ex- 


tended to  designate  all  the  tribes  on  the 
Siletz  res.  in  Oregon,  which  belong  to  the 
Athapascan,  Yakonan,  Kusan,  Takilman, 
Shastan,  and  ShahapUan  linguistic  fami- 
lies. 

C6letu.-Gibb8,  MS.  Notes.  6.  A.  E.,  1856.  VeM- 
liteh.-<3airdner  (1835)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lend.. 
XI,  255, 1841.  B^-Wto'.— Dorsey,  Tutu  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884.  Sai-Wto'-Io-me'n<inn<.— I>or8ey,  NaltOn- 
ne^Qnn^  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884.  SUetx.— Dor- 
sey  (1884)  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  227.  1890. 
Ttii  Bhnidth  amim.— ^atschet,  Lakmiut-Kalapuya 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  105  (Lakmiut  name). 

Silimastus.  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Silimi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Silino.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Siliine.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Siliwihi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
on  Santa  Rosa  id.,  coast  of  California,  e. 
of  the  harbor. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A  E.,  1884. 

Silkhkemeohetatiin  ( SU^'Oke-me^'tceia^- 
mn),  A  band  or  village  of  the  Ohasta- 
costa  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  2'M, 
1890. 

Sillangnayas.  A  tribe  eiven  by  Rivera 
in  1727  and  by  Orozco  y  Berra  in  1864  as 
natives  of  Coahuila  (Rivera,  Diario,  1^. 
2763,  1736;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  306, 
1864). 
Si7a]igaa7as.~Oro£CO  y  Berra,  op.  cit. 

Sillery.  A  Jesuit  mission  village  estab- 
lished in  1637  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  a  few 
miles  above  Quebec,  Canada.  The  Al- 
gonkin  and  Montagnais  were  first  gath- 
ered there  and  were  joined  at  the  close 
of  King  Philip's  war  in  1679  by  Abnaki 
from  Kennebec;  r.  in  Maine  in  such  num- 
bers that  it  soon  became  virtually  an  Ab- 
naki village.  In  1683-85  the  inhabitants 
removed  to  St  Frauds,  and  the  village  was 
deserted.  (j.  m.) 

Xamiskwawingaohit.— Vetromilc  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  218,  1859  ('where  they  catch  salmon 
with  the  spear':  Abnaki  name}.  Boiller.—La. 
hontan  (1703)  quoted  by  Riohardson,  Arct.  Kz- 

ri.,  II,  39  1851.  Bilem.-^efferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt 
map,  1761  (misprint).  Billeritt.—Doc.  of  1760 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  1037.  1868.  SiUery.— 
Denonville  ( 1687).  ibid.,  ix,  354. 1855.  Bt  JotepL— 
Vetpomile,  op.  cit.  (mission  name).  Bylleiy. — 
Jefferys,  Pr.  Doms.,  pt.  1, 10, 1761. 

Bilongkoyo.  A  former  Maidn  villa^^at 
Quincy,  Plumas  co.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  BulL 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Bilpoponemew.  A  iformer  Chumashan 
village  at  San  Antonio,  about  4  m.  frono 
Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 
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8il?er.    At  the  time  of  the  discovery 
olyer  bad  not  come  into  general  ose 
amoDg  the  abori^nes  n.  of  Mexico.    The 
native  metal  is  found  sparingly  in  many 
localities,  notably  in  small  bits  in  direct 
asBodation  with  native  copper  in  the  L. 
Supjerior  region,  from  wnich  source  a 
limited  supply  probably  was  obtained. 
Finds  of  objects  of  silver  in  the  older 
mounds  are  rare.    An  interesting  occur- 
rence of  silver  in  a  mound  in  Pickaway 
CO.,  Ohio,  is  mentioned  by  Fowke.     In  a 
stone  box,  3}  in.  long  and  3  in.  deep, 
made  of  the  halves  of  two  concretions 
fitted  together,  were  fivenuffgets  of  silver 
about  the  size  of  small  wamuts.    Three 
were    coated   with 
black  paint  and  2 
with  reddish  ocher. 
Prof.    Putnam   de- 
scribes  a    number 
of  objects  of  copper 
from     the    Turner 
mound,  in  Hamil- 
ton CO.,  Ohio,  plated 
with    thin     sheets 
of   silver;  and    Dr 
Thomas  illustrates 
2  small,  neatly  cut 
objects  of  sheet  sil- 
ver which  were  found  wrapped  about  a 
bit  of  cane  along  with  a  burial  in  a  mound 
in  Warren  co. ,  Pa.    An  interesting  find  of 
diver-plated  objects  in  connection  with 
a  burial  is  described  by  Dr  8.  P.  Hildreth 
and  quoted  by  Squier.    These  consisted 
of  large  circular  bosses  com- 
posed   of   copper  overlaid 
with  a  thick  plating  of  silver 
on  a  ribbed  plate  of  silver 
2  in.  in  breadth  and  6  in 
length.     Hildreth  regarded 
these  as  probably  part  of  a 
sword  scabbard,  but  it  is 
more  likely  that  they  are 
aboriginal  ornaments.   A  number  of  disks 
and  tablets  of  thin  sheet  silver  and  some 
other  objects  have  betm  found  in  Florida, 
but  it  is  believed  that  in  the  main  they 
are  recent,  the  metal  having  been  derived 
from  foreign  sources — either 
from  Europe  direct  or  from 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  coast 
of  Florida  on  the  homeward 
voyage   from   Mexico.     It  is 
observed  that  some  of  these 
noQuow       objects  are  alloyed  with  cop- 
per and  gold  in  different  pro- 
portions,   and   this   is   confirmative  of 
western  origin,  alloys  of  gold,  silver,  and 
copper  being  common  in  middle  America. 
Some  of  the  native  tribes,  under  the  in- 
flaence  of  the  whites,  have  turned  their 
attention  to  silver  working,  and  the  Na- 
vaho  and  some  of  the  Pueblos  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  employing  methods 
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learned  from  the  Mexicans,  make  many 
objects  of  use  and  ornament.  The  Iro- 
quois, and  the  Haida  and  other  N.  W. 
coast  tribes  are  also  skilful  metal  workers, 
producing  many  tasteful  ornaments,  such 
as  bracelets  and  pendants  ornamented 
with  engravings  of  mythical  subjects. 
Silver  was  earlv  introduced  by  colonial 
traders,  and  objects  of  this  metal  of 
European  make  are  frequently  found  in 
the  mounds,  as  well  as  on  village  sites 
in  many  sections  of  the  country.  These 
include  necklaces,  bracelets,  brooches, 
lockets,  rings,  and  especially  crosses. 
See  Metal-work^  Ornament. 

Consult  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  73,  N.  Y. 
State  Mus.,  1903;  Culm  in  Museum  Notes, 
Brooklyn  Inst,  iii,  no.  7,  1908;  Douglas 
in  Am.  Antiq.,  vii,  no.  3,  1886;  Fowke, 
Archseol.  Hist  Ohio,  1902;  Harrington, 
Iroquois  Silverwork,  Anthr.  Pap.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  i,  pt  vi,  1908;  Jones, 
Antiquities  of  Southern  Indians,  1873; 
Kunz  in  Am.  Antiq.,  ix,  no.  4,  1887; 
Matthews  m  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1883; 
Niblack  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1888,  1890; 
Putnam  in  16th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1884; 
Rau,  Archseol.  Coll.  Nat  Mus.,  1876; 
Squier,  Antiquities  of  N.  Y.  and  the 
West,  1851;  Thomas  in  12th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894.  (w.  H.H.) 

Silver  Bay.  A  summer  camp  of  the  Sitka, 
on  Baranof  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  39  in  1880. — 
Petroff  in  Tenth  Census,  Alaska,  32, 1884. 

Silver  BlnlT.  A  former  Yuchi  vill^e 
on  Savannah  r.  in  Barnwell  co.,  S.  C., 
probably  identical  with  Cofitacliiqui  of 
the  De  Soto  narratives.— Georgia  tract 
(1740)  in  Force,  Tracts,  i,  6,  1836. 

Siaiaomo.  A  central  Texas  tribe  or 
group,  apparently  Tonkawan,  freauently 
mentioned  by  the  Spaniards  under  the 
name  of  Cantona,  or  some  variation  of 
this  name,  in  the  later  17th  and  early 
18th  century  records,  but  suddenlv  dis- 
appearing thereafter.  It  is  quite  prooably 
a  tribe  known  in  later  times  by  some 
other  name,  and  one  document  seems  to 
connect  it  with  the  Yojuane  (q.  v.). 
The^  are  apparently  distinct  from  the 
Indians  referred  to  by  the  French  writers 
as  Canohatinno  (see  Kanohatino),  for  the 
latter  were  hostile  to  the  Hasinai 
(Caddo),  which  evidently  was  not  the 
case  with  the  Simaomo. 

The  Cantona  were  definitely  mentioned 
by  Massanet  in  1691  as  one  of  the  tribes 
living  K.  of  Arroyo  del  Cibolo  and  speak-, 
ing  a  language  different  from  that  of  the 
Coahuiltecan  tribes  to  the  w.  of  that 
stream  (Diario,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia,  XXVII,  98).  Tribes  mentioned 
in  the  same  connection  were  the  Sanas, 
Emet,  and  Cavas.  In  the  same  year  Jesus 
Maria,  missionary  among  the  Nabedache 
(q.  V. ),  included  the  tribe,  which  he  called 
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the  Cantanhaona,  in  his  list  of  Texas,  or 
'* allies,"  living  s.  w.  of  his  mission  on  the 
Neches  (Relaci6n,  MS.^.  In  1692  it  was 
proposed  by  Don  Gr^rio  de  Salinas, 
who  had  crossed  Texas  four  times,  that 
the  missionaries  among  the  Nabedache 
should  retire  to  the  Colorado  and  induce 
that  tribe  to  settle  between  the  Colorado 
and  the  Brazos  "with  theCantona  nation, 
which,  for  another  name,  is  called  Sima- 
omo.  They  are  a  large  nation  and  are 
friends  of  these  [Nabedache]  .  .  .  They 
are  together  most  of  the  year  hunting 
buffalo,  for  which  this  is  the  center" 
(Salinas,  Compendio  de  puntos,  etc., 
1692,  MS.).  In  1692  the  Cantona  were 
met  on  the  Colorado  by  Terdn  (autos  of 
the  Terdn  Expedition,  MS.).  In  1698 
Joseph  Urrutia,  later  captain  at  San  An- 
tonio, was  left  disabled  at  the  Colorado  r. 
when  the  Spaniards  retired.  Being  found 
by  a  body  of  "Cantujaun^,  Toos,  and 
Yemes  [^Emets],"  he  was  rescued  by  the 
great  chief  Cantuiaund,  and  taken  to  his 
rancheria,  where  he  lived  7  years,  becom- 
ing head-chief  in  their  wars  with  the 
Apache,  against  whom,  he  claimed,  he 
sometimes  led  10,000  or  12,000  men  (Ur- 
rutia to  the  Vicerov,  July  4,  1733,  MS.). 
Information  recorded  in  1709  connects 
the  names  Cantona  and  Simaomo  with 
Yojuane.  In  April  of  that  year  Fr.  San 
Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr.  Isidro 
Felix  de  Espinosa  were  visited  at  the 
Colorado  by  a  band  of  Indians  composed 
mainly  of  '^Yojuan,"  with  some  **8i- 
momo"  and  "Tusolivi."  Among  them 
was  the  old  Cantona  chief  known  to  the 
Spaniards  since  1691,  whom  Espinosa  now 
calls  *  *  the  chief  Canttona' '  and  '  *  the  chief 
of  the  Yojuanes,  called  Canttona"  (Diary, 
1709,  MS.).  From  this  it  would  seem 
that  the  tnbe  formerly  known  as  Cantona 
had  been  so  called  from  the  name  of  the 
principal  chief,  which  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Spaniards.  On  the 
other  hand,  one  can  not  fail  to  note  the 
resemblance  between  the  last  part  of  the 
name  Cantujaund  and  the  tnbal  name 
Yojuan.  The  missionaries  made  a  visit 
to  the  rancheria  of  these  tribes,  which 
was  near  by,  and  estimated  its  popula- 
tion at  2,600.  They  were  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Hasinai,  to  whom  they 
agreed  to  carry  a  message  ( Espinosa,  op. 
at.).  In  1716  Espinosa  met  Cantona 
Indians  in  a  rancheria  near  the  Brazos, 
with  members  of  numerous  other  tribes 
(Diary,  entries  for  June  10-13).  Except 
tor  the  baptism  of  one  Cantona  Indian  in 
1725  at  the  Er\dpiame  mission,  this  is  the 
last  we  hear  of  the  tribe  under  that  name, 
though  their  old  associates,  the  Emet, 
Too,  Sanos,  Cavas,  and  others  are  known 
much  later.  The  passage  in  the  diary  of 
Espinosa,  cited  above,  and  the  statement 
of  Urrutia,  cause  one  to  wonder  if  the 


Cantona  were  not  a  branch  of  the  Yo- 
juane more  frequently  heard  of  farther  n. 
but  who  enter^  the  San  Xavier  missions 
in  this  region  in  1749.  (h.  k.  b.) 

OanUnu>1  .—Valero  Baptisms,  1725,  MS.  GaatMi- 
haona.-^e8us  Maria,  Relacidn,  12, 1091 ,  MS.  Can- 
tona.—Maasanet,  Diary,  Id  Mem.  de  NuevaEspafia, 
zxvii,  98.  1691,  MS.  OaatoiUkM,  E^inosa  (1716). 
op.  cit  Caatidnana.— Urrutia  (1738).  op. cit.  Can- 
tana.— Ter&D,I)efwripci6n(  1692)  in  Mem.de  Nueva 
Espafia,  zzvii,  29, 42,  MS.  Simaomo.— Salinas,  op. 
cit.,  1692.    Simomo.- Espinosa  (1709),  op.  cit. 

Simi.  A  former  Chumashan  village, 
said  by  Indians  to  have  been  situated -on 
the  Rancho  of  Simi,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
Cf.  Soma, 

Oi-mlM.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £. ,  1884.  Bimi.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July 
24,1868. 

SimilkameeiL.  The  local  name  for  several 
bands  of  Okinagan  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  a  n.  w.  tributary  of  the  Okana- 
gan,  Brit.  Col.  Under  the  term  **Si- 
milkameen  group''  are  classed  3  or  4  vil- 
lages in  the  Canadian  Reports  of  Indian 
Affairs,  namely,  Shennosauankin,  Kere- 
mens,  Chuckuwayha,  ana  subsequently 
Ashnola,  having  an  aggregate  population 
of  179  in  1906.  These  Indians  are  also 
divided  into  Lower  and  Upper  Similka- 
meen^  with  135  and  44  innabitants  re- 
spectively in  1909. 

Obitwoat Indiana.— Brit.  (X>1.  Map.  Ind.  AfiF.,  Victo- 
ria, 1872  (In  two  Tillages  on  Similkameen  r.). 
8a-milk-a-naSgh.— Ross,  Adventures.  290,  1B49. 
SimilikamoMi.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  74. 1878.  Similka- 
meen.—Ibid.,  864.  1897.  Bmelkameen.— Ibid..  S09. 
1879.  BmlM'qamiiz.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  n,  167,  1900  (^'peonleof  Similkameen*). 
8milkameen.-€an.  Ind.  Aff.  1880.  817, 1881.  8mii- 
kamin.— Oatschet,  MB.,  B.  A.  £.  (Saliah  name). 
8milkSm£x.— Ibid. 

Simomo  {Si-m(/'mo).  An  important 
and  populous  Chumashan  village  formerly 
N.  of  the  estero  near  Pt  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.  Perhaps  the  same  as  Some. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Sinaesta.  AvillageoftheCalusasituated 
on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
8inaosta.—Fontaneda  as  quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto 
and  Fla. ,  586, 1881.  Siaaetta.- Fontaneda  Memoir 
(ca.  1576),  Smith  trans.,  19. 1854. 

Sinago  ('gray  squirrel,*  from  (Chij>- 
pewaj  assanagOf  correlative  of  miasdmg, 
'blacK  squirrel,'  *  great  or  lai^ge  squirrel,' 
from  mim  and  anigua, — Hewitt).  A  sub- 
tribe  of  the  Ottawa,  second  in  importance 
only  to  the  Kishkakon.  They  were  in 
1648  on  the  s.  shore  of  L.  Huron.  Dur- 
ing the  subsequent  wanderings  of  the 
tribe  they  are  usually  found  in  the  com- 
pany of  the  Kishkakon.  According  to 
the  Walam  Olum  the  Delawares  were 
once  at  war  with  them. 
Oynafoe.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  n,  4S.  1758. 
OutaoSesinaffos.- Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doo. 
0)1.  Hiflt.,  IX,  176, 1855.  Ontaouae  Sinagoe.— Fron- 
tenac  (1682).  ibid.,  182.  OutaSaie-OiBaco.— Doc.  of 
1695.  ibid.,  606.  Oataoaaks  Sinacaux.-^es.  Rel .  for 
1670,87,1858.  Outaouaainaffook.^Jes. Rel.  for  1648, 
62. 1858.  OuUwas  Sinagot.— Neill  In  Minn.  Hist. 
8oc.  Ck)ll.,  V,  413, 1885.  Ouxeinaoomlgo.— La  Chee- 
naye  (1697)  in  Margry.  D4c.,  vi,  6. 1886 (misprint). 
Sinago.— Cadillac  (1695),  ibid.,  v,  80, 1883.    Sina- 
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|on.~LH)lum,  Inds.  Wis.,  4,  1870.  Siaako.— 
Iiiatoa,  Leiupe  Leff.,206, 1885.  SinfOft.— Charle- 
TtUx  (1744).  New  Ft..  ▼.  143. 1871.  Siwrjof .— Chau- 
Tlsnaie  <1736)  qnoted  by  Schoolcraft,  ind.  Tribes, 
m.  864.  Ifltt.  T«V0Miief<».— York  (1700)  in  N.  Y. 
Doe.  CoL  Hist,  lY,  749, 18M. 

liitloa  (said  to  be  contracted  from  gina, 
a  species  of  pitahaya;  lobala,  '  a  round 
object':  hence  *roand  pitahaya').  A 
divifiicHi  of  the  Oahita  gronp  of  the  Rman 
kmilj,  inhabiting  principally  N.  Sinaloa 
and  ft.  «.  SoDora,  Mexico,  on  the  western 
ek)p»of  the  sierras,  about  the  headwaters 
of  kio  del  Fuerte.  There  is  considerable 
confosion  among  early  writers  respecting 
the  a]>plication  of  the  name.  Hervas 
(Git  Leng.,  i,  322,  1800)  identifies  the 
Glooloa  people  with  the  Yaqui,  although 
KbM  (Hist  Triom.,  142,  1645)  had  con- 
sdered  them  a  distinct  tribe  living  on 
the  headwaters  of  Rio  del  Fuerte.  The 
Dtmehasalso  been  applied  synonymously 
vith  Oahita.  The  Sinaloa  were  described 
m  1645  as  being  able  to  muster  1,000  war- 
riore.  Their  idiom  was  closely  related  to, 
ifnotidttitical  with,  that  of  the  Teh ueco. 
They  were  probably  absorbed  by  stronger 
allied  tribes.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Gbakaa—Ribaa.  Hist.  Triom.,  142, 1645.  Sinaloa.— 
Oiwso  T  Berra,  Oeog.,  58.  1864.  Slnoloa.— Ca»U- 
fieda  (1596)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  515. 1896  (refer- 
ring  to  their  aettleinent). 

tinai^A.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570.— Fontaneda 
Memcrir  (co.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 
1854. 

Sinar.    A  Kinugumiut  Eskimo  village 
near  Pt  Clarence,  Alaska. 
liunMtt.—Jackw>ii.  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 
1«.1896. 

SiaarghatlitiLn  (SV'na'rxAt-lV-tiin/c&ts^ 
net  village*).  A  band  or  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Orejf.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ra,  234,  1890. 

liidaa-kim  (Si^ndas  kun,  'village  on  a 
point  always  smelling ' ) .  A  Uaida  town 
in  the  Ninstints  country  belonging  to  the 
Kadju-kegawai.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
277, 1905. 

Uadatahls  (St^ndAtlcds,  'gambling 
place').  A  Haida  town  of  a  branch  of 
the  Kona-lanas  family  called  Djus-hade, 
fonnerly  near  Tsoo-skahli,  an  inner  ex- 
fttnaion  of  Masset  inlet.  Queen  Charlotte 
Jda.,  Brit  CoL— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
281,1906. 

Bxaegainsee  (Sme-gcdnf-seej  'creeping 
thii^',  i.  e.  'snake').  A  clan  of  the 
Htuons.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  153,  1877. 

fiaaw.  The  popular  term  for  the  ten- 
dopous  animal  fiber  used  b^  the  Indians 
chiefly  as  thread  for  sewmg  purposes. 
The  fiber  thus  used  is  not,  as  commonly 
supposed,  the  tendon  from  the  \^,  but 
^  laiwe  tendon,  about  2  feet  in  length, 
ipssalong  each  side  of  the  backbone  of 
toe  Do&lo,  cow,  deer,  or  other  animal. 


just  back  of  the  neck  joint  The  ten- 
dons were  stripped  out  and  dried,  and 
when  thread  was  needed  were  hammered 
to  soften  them  and  then  shredded  with 
an  awl  or  a  piece  of  flint  Sometimes  the 
tendon  was  stripped  of  long  fibers  as 
needed,  and  often  the  tendons  were 
shredded  fine  and  twisted  in  the  same 
wa^  as  i^ve  fiber.  The  Eskimo  had  a 
twister  like  that  used  by  the  Pima,  and 
commonly  plaited  the  fibers  into  fine 
sennit;  but  most  other  tribes  simply 
twisted  it  with  the  hands  or  on  the  thigh. 
Practically  all  the  sewing  of  skins  for  cos- 
tume, bags,  pouches,  tents,  boats,  etc., 
was  done  with  sinew,  as  was  embroidery 
with  beads  and  quills.  For  binding  to- 
gether parts  of  woodwork  sinew  was 
even  more  valuable  than  rawhide.  One 
of  the  more  remarkable  of  its  many  uses 
was  as  a  spring  in  an  Ala^^kan  Eskimo 
fox  trap  of  Sibenan  origin.  The  elasticity 
of  sinew  was  known  to  many  tribes,  who 
applied  this  material  to  the  backs  of  bows, 
either  as  a  series  of  cords  lashed  on  and 
twisted  by  means  of  ivory  keys  (Eskimo), 
or  by  fastening  a  layer  of  shredded  sinew 
to  the  back  of  the  bow  with  glue,  a  method 
employed  by  the  Pacific  C^st  tribes  and 
some  others.  The  enormously  strong 
sinew  bowstring  enabled  the  Indians  to 
employ  powerful  bows.  The  Klamath 
recurving  bow,  for  instance,  will  snap 
any  cord  of  vegetal  material  as  if  it  were 
pack  thread. 

Another  important  use  of  sinew  was  in 
feathering  and  pointing  arrows.  Some 
tribes  set  arrowheads  in  such  a  way  that 
the  sinew  binding  would  soften  in  the 
wound  so  that  the  head  would  remain 
when  the  shaft  was  withdrawn.  Bv 
moistening  the  end  of  the  sinew  in  bind- 
ing the  feather  to  the  shaft,  and  in  simi- 
lar light  work,  it  was  made  to  hold  fast 
without  the  use  of  glue.  Fishing  lines  and 
cords  for  harpoons,  etc.,  were  frequently 
of  sinew;  the  rope  over  which  hides  were 
worked  in  tanning  was  ordinarily  made 
of  this  material,  ana  arrowpointe  were 
once  made  entirely  of  buffalo  sinew  by 
the  Hidatsa.  At  present  the  pair  from  a 
single  cow  is  commonly  rated  among  the 
Plains  tribes  at  50  cents.  (w.  h.  ) 

Bingti  {SVflgaj  'winter  [village]*).  A 
Haida  town,  of  the  Kas-lanas  family, 
situated  on  the  n.  side  of  Tasoo  harbor, 
w.  coast  of  Moresby  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida, 
280,  1905. 

Sinioon.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Sinion.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  represented 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Tex- 
as, between  1728  and  1739.  It  may  be 
identical  with  the  Secmoc6  tribe  (q.  v.), 
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members  of  which  were  there  at  the  same 
time.    Cf.  Smecu.  (h.  e,  b.) 

OonaoC'Valero  Bautismoe,  1730.  MS.  Oaasoo.— 
Ibid.  Banicio.— Ibid..  1728.  Benino.— Ibid..  1728. 
Sinimiat  A  Central  Eskimo  tribe  on 
Pelly  bay,  Canada.  They  live  on  musk- 
ox  and  salmon  like  the  tribes  of  Hadson 
bay,  and  have  also  anabmidance  of  seals. 
They  numbered  45  in  1902. 
P0II7  Bay  Eddmo.— Ausland.  663,  1885.  Sina- 
miut.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mu8.  Nat.  Hist.,  zv,  pt. 
2,  877,  1907.  Siniflo^iut.— Boas  Id  Zeitschr.  Oes. 
f.  Erdk.,  226, 1883.  Sinimiat.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  B.,  451, 1888. 

Siningmon.  A  Kaviaffmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska.— 11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Sinkers.  Primitive  fishermen  every- 
where weight  their  lines  and  nets  with 
stones.  These  are  usually  pebbles  or 
other  suitable  bits  of  stone,  grooved  or 
notched  for  attachment  by 
means  of  cords.  Those  now 
L  r^^^H  in  use  by  the  Indian  tribes,  as 
'^'^■^^^^  well  as  by  the  whites,  cor- 
respond with  specimens  found 
in  large  numbers  along  the 
*'"7r3)'  ^"  Itjanks  of  streams  and  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  other  large 
bodies  of  water.  Larger  specimens  of 
the  same  general  shape  become  anchors 
(a.  V.)  on  occasion,  and  the  better  fin- 
ished forms  pass  by  imperceptible  gra- 
dations into  tne  very  large  group  of  ob- 
jects classed  as  plummets  (q.  v.),  and,  in 
another  direction,  into  the  stone  club- 
heads  of  the  Plains  tribes  (see  Weapons). 
Adair  states  that  the  Southern  Indians, 
having  placed  a  trap  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  drove  the  fish  toward  it  by  means 
of  a  rope  made  of  long  grape  vines  to 
which  were  attached  stones  at  proper 
distances,  men  placed  on  opposite  sides 


Columbia  r.  from  Ft  Okinakane  to  the 
neighborhood  of  Pt  Eaton,  Wash.  Hale 
claned  them  as  a  division  of  the  Pisquo ws. 
Pop.  855  in  1906,  299  in  1908,  540  (with 
others?)  in  1909. 

Oolnmbias.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  784, 
18M.  Itl«-dA-P6iiis.— Ne8mithinInd.Aff.Bep.,219. 
1868.  Itl«-4^pdrM.— Owen,  ibid.,  268.  Itle-d«. 
Pierre.— Shaw  in  H.  E.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  &4th  Cong.. 
8d  sess.,  118,  1857.  Linkiaae.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Racee,  i,  816,  1874  (misprint)  Hoeea  baad-^Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1904,  610, 1905.  Binakaifaeieh.— Hale  in 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  Vl,  211,  1846.  8iiik£yaa.— 
Qatechet,  Balish  MS.,  B.  A. £.  (Salish  name).  81a- 
ki-ufe.— Winana   in    Ind.    Aff.   Rep.,   28.   1870- 
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of  the  stream  dragging  the  weighted  rope 
along  the  bottom.  Tne  extent  to  which 
nets  (g.  v. )  were  used  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Middle  Atlantic  states  is  not  known; 
but  the  impressions  of  nets  of  var3ring 
degrees  of  fineness  on  pottery  show  at 
least  that  nets  were  in  common  use. 

Consult  Abbott,  Prim.  Indust.,  1881; 
Adair,  Hist.  Am.  Inds.,  1775;  Beau- 
champ  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no. 
16,  1897;  Jones,  Antig.  Southern  Inds., 
1873;  Rau,  Prehist.  Fishing.  Smithson. 
Cont.,  XXV,  1884.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Sinkinse.  A  former  division  of  Salish, 
under  Chief  Moses,  living  on  the  s.  tide  of 


Qatechet,  Ba 

ki-ttee.— Wii  .  . 

Bnxayiu.— Oatachet,  Saliah  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Saliah 


name). 

Sinkleiin  (Navaho  name) .  An  ancient 
pueblo  ruin  situated  on  the  highest  point 
of  a  peninsula-like  mesa  juttine  intoChaco 
canyon  from  the  s.,  about  f  m.  s.  of 
Pueblo  Bonito,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.  It  is  built 
of  dull-brown  sandstone,  rectan^lar  in 
form  but  very  irregular,  a  semicircular 
tier  of  rooms  on  the  s.  inclosing  a  lai^ 
court  The  dimensions  of  the  structure 
are  135  ft  E.  and  w.  by  183  ft  n.  and  a. 
TheE.  wingis50by75ft,thew.  30by58ft. 
A  wing  30  ft  wide  extends  40  ft  to  the  s. 
The  semicircular  tier  of  rooms  was  256  ft 
long,  9  ft  wide,  and  2  stories  high;  72  ft  of 
this  tier  is  still  (1902)  standing  about  12  ft 
high.  The  walls  throughout  vary  from 
20  to  30  in.  thick.  The  rooms  are  long 
and  narrow,  5}  by  21 }  ft  beins  a  com- 
mon size.  There  are  5  circular  Kivas  in 
the  building,  varying  from  6  to  25  ft  in 
diameter.  The  masonry  is  of  alternat- 
ing bands  of  fine  and  coarse  stone  and 
dressed  blocks  chinked  with  fine  tablets, 
the  arrangement  being  very  irregular. 
Portions  of  the  third  story  remain  stand- 
ing. The  original  height  was  probably 
4  stories.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Sinkyone.  An  Athapascan  eroup  for- 
merly living  on  the  lower  part  of  the  South 
fork  of  Eelr.,  Humboldt  co.,  Cal.,  having 
settlements  on  Bull  and  Salmon  crs.  They 
also  held  the  country  down  to  the  coast 
at  Shelter  cove  and  s.  to  Usal.  This  sec- 
tion has  been  popularly  known  as  the 
Usal  (a  Pomo  term) ,  that  on  Bull  cr.  and 
South  fork  as  the  Lolanko  (from  the  name 
of  a  locality) .  They  lived  for  a  time  on 
Smith  River  res.,  afterward  being  trans- 
ferred to  Hoopa  res.  on  Trinity  r.,  from 
which  place  a  few  survivors  returned  in 
the  earl>r  seventies  and  are  now  living 
near  their  old  homes.  They  lived  in 
conical  houses  of  bark,  dressed  much  as 
the  tribes  about  them,  and  made  baskets 
by  twining.  They  burned  their  dead. 
Tney  differed  but  little  from  the  Wailaki 
in  language.  (p.  e.  o.) 

B^Mna-pomae.~Tobin  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1867, 405, 

sinnonquireiM  ('Very  long  wampum 
string. ' — Hewitt) .  A  Mohawk  chief,  the 
speaker  at  Albany  in  1691,  1696,  1700, 
and  1701,  signing  the  Beaver  land  treaty 
in  the  latter  year.  He  was  examined 
about  DelliuB  in  1699,  and  was  at  Albany 
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in  1702.  Poflsibly  Tananguriss  at  the 
Albany  council  of  Sept  4,  1691,  is  the 
Mme  person.  The  Indian  Sinohneeque- 
rison,  who  d^ed  a  deed  in  1714,  seems  a 
later  chief.  In  1711  M.  de  Longueail  was 
called  Sinonqoirese.  See  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  in,  806, 807, 1853;  iv,  237, 640, 910, 
1864  (w  If  B  ) 

Siaopali  {SW-o-pah,  'kit-foxes'*,  *Pie- 
gtDs *).  A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or 
All  Comrades,  in  the  Piei^an  tribe  of  the 
Siksika.  It  is  now  obsolete  among  the 
Piegan,  bat  still  existed  with  the  Kainah 
in  1892.— Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  221,  1892. 

Sinoqnip*  ('birthplace  of  warriors'). 
A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  the  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1646;  situated 
in  lat  30**  lO',  Ion.  110°,  on  the  upper 
RioSonora  below  Arispe,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Pop.  367  in  1678,  91  in  1730. 
OnoldM.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdcklein,  Nene 
WelVBott,  74, 1726.  CiaoqoiM.— Hardy,  Travels, 
4C  1929.  San  Ignaoio  de  ioaiqnipa.— Orozco  j 
Berra,  Geo(^.,  843.  1864.  _8an  Xgaaoio  Binoqaipe.— 


RiTera  (1730)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.Mex.  States, 
I.  514,  1884.  B.  Ignaoio  SiQOQaip«.— Zapata  (1678), 
ibid^,  246.    8iaoqiiipe.~HrdU£ka  in  Am.  Anthr.. 


Ti,  72, 1904- 

Binilikhooiih.  A  division  of  Sal ish  that 
occupied,  according  to  Gibbs,  the  great 
plain  above  the  crossing  of  Coeur  d' Aldne 
r.,  Idaho. 

lia-alili-lioo-ish.— Stevens  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  428, 
18M.  Bia-alik-hoo-ish.— Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep. ,  I, 
414. 1865. 

BintagallMoa.    See  &>oU€d  Tail, 

Bintaktl  (Stnia^kL,  ^reached  the  bot- 
tom \  or  *  bottom  of  the  hill ' ).  A  Ntla- 
kvapamuk  villa^  30  or  40  m.  above 
Yale,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r. ,  Brit  Col. 
CataVti. —Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
6,  1899.  Bhaitaekle.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  79,  1878. 
IbU'kL.— Teit  In  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  ii. 
10.1900. 

iintootoolith.  A  division  of  Salish  liv- 
ing, according  to  Gibbs,  on  Spokane  r., 
K.  Idaho,  above  the  forks. 
BMlt  Bpo-ko-mish.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  28, 
1870.  Bia-too-too.— Ibid.  BiatootooUtlu-Oibbsin 
Pac  R.  R.  Rep.,  l.  414,  1856.  Bintoa-tou-oulisk.— 
Purker,  Journal,  296, 1840. 

Bintiink  (abbr.  and  corrupt,  of  DelsL- 
mie  Astinesinkf  *at  the  small  stone.* — 
Gerard.  Cf.  Ossingnng),  A  Wappinger 
tribe  or  band  on  the  e.  bank  of  Hudson 
r.,  about  the  present  Ossining,  N.  Y. 
Villages,  Ossingsing  and  Kestaubuinck. 
far-AB(s.~SchooIcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  116, 1857. 
Bhniwk  —Deed  of  1685  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  366,  1872.  Binsinsks.— Stuy- 
▼easnt  (1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin,  802, 
IffiL  BmsiaoqB.— Doe.  of  1668.  ibid.  303.  Bin- 
iisf.— Van  der  Donck  (1668)  quoted  by  Rutten- 
ber. op.  cit.,  72.  Biatsiiiffs.— Treaty  of  1645  in  N.  Y. 
DocCol.  Hist,,  XIII.  18,1881.  Bint-sinfa.— Breed  en 
Baedt  quoted  by  Ruttenber.  op.  cit..  108. 
liat^iaks.— Ibid..  79.  Bintsnioks.— Treaty  of 
1M5 quoted  by  Winfleld.  Hudson  Co..  46,  1874 
(misprint). 

Sinuk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
^  N.  shore  of  Pt  Clarence,  Alaska;  pop. 
36inl880,  12inl890. 
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BlBffiok.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  166, 1898.  Biaioca- 
mut— Nelson  in  18tli  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1809. 
Biniofamnta.—Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska,  69, 1880. 

Binya.  A  n  U  tkiavin  miut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer villt^  inland  from  Pt  Barrow,  Alaska. 
Branyft. -Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  83, 1892. 

Bioeotohmin.  A  Costanoan  village  situ- 
ated in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz 
mission,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Apr.  5,  1860. 

Biorartijiuiff.  A  spring  settlement  of 
Padlimiut  Eskimo  on  the  coast  s.  of  Home 
bay,  Baffin  land,  Canada. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Bioaan  Family.  The  most  populous 
linguistic  family  n.  of  Mexico,  next  to 
the  Algonquian.  The  name  is  taken 
from  a  term  applied  to  the  largest  and 
b^t  known  tribal  group  or  confederacy 
belonging  to  the  family^  the  Sioux  or 
IhikoUt,  which,  in  turn,  is  an  abbrevia- 
tion of  Nadowessioux,  a  French  corrup- 
tion of  Nadowe-ifhiw^  the  appellation  given 
them  by  the  Chippewa.  It  signifies 
'snake,'  'adder,'  and,  by  metaphor, 
*  enemy.'    See  Dakota, 

Before  changes  of  domicile  took  place 
among  them,  resulting  from  contact  with 
whites,  the  principal  body  extended  from 
the  w.  bank  of  the  Mississippi  northward 
from  the  Arkansas  nearly  to  the  Rocky 
mts.,  except  for  certain  sections  held  by 
the  Pawnee,  Arikara,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho, 
Black  feet,  Comanche,  and  Kiowa.  The 
Dakota  proper  also  occupied  territory  on 
the  K.  side  of  the  river,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Wisconsin  to  Mille  Lacs,  and  the 
Winnebago  were  about  the  lake  of  that 
name  and  the  head  of  Green  bay.  North- 
ward Siouan  tribes  extended  some  dis- 
tance into  Canada,  in  the  direction  of  L. 
Winnipeg.  A  second  group  of  Siouan 
tribes,  embracing  the  Catawba,  Sara  or 
Cheraw,  Saponi,  Tutelo,  and  several  oth- 
ers, occupied  the  central  part  of  North 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina  and    the 

Siedmont  region  of  Virginia  (see  Mooney, 
iouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
1894},  while  the  Biloxi  dwelt  in  Missis- 
sippi along  the  Gulf  coast,  and  the  Ofo  on 
Yazoo  r.  in  the  same  state. 

According  to  tradition  the  Mandan  and 
Hidatsa  reached  the  upper  Mibsouri  from 
the  N.  E.,  and,  impelled  by  the  Dakota, 
moved  slowly  upstream  to  their  present 
location.  Some  time  after  the  Hidatsa 
reached  the  Missouri  internal  troubles 
broke  out,  and  part,  now  called  the 
Crows,  separated  and  moved  westward 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Yellowstone  r. 
The  Dakota  formerly  inhabited  the  for- 
est region  of  s.  Minnesota,  and  do  not 
seem  to  have  gone  out  upon  the  plains 
until  hard  pressed  by  the  Chippewa,  who 
had  been  supplied  with  guns  by  the 
French.  According  to  all  the  evidence 
available,  traditional  and  otherwise,  the 
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so-called  Chiwere  tribes— Iowa,  Oto,  and 
Missouri — separated  from  the  Winnebago 
or  else  moved  westward  to  the  Missouri 
from  the  same  region.  The  five  remaining 
tribesof  this  group — Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage, 
Kansa,  and  Quapaw — which  have  b^n 
called  Dhegiha  by  Dorsey,  undoubtedly 
lived  toother  as  one  tribe  at  some 
former  time  and  were  probably  located 
on  the  MississippL  Part  moving  farther 
down  became  known  as  "downstream 
people,"  Quapaw,  while  those  who  went 
up  were  the  "upstream  people,"  Omaha. 
These  latter  moved  n.  w.  along  the  river 
and  divided  into  the  Osage,  Kansa,  Ponca, 
and  Omaha  proper.  As  to  the  more  re- 
mote migrations  that  must  have  taken 
§lace  in  such  a  widely  scattered  stock, 
ifferent  theories  are  held.  By  some  it 
is  supposed  that  the  various  sections  of 
the  family  have  become  dispersed  from 
a  district  near  that  occupied  by  the  Win- 
nebago, or,  on  the  basis  of  traditions  re- 
corded by  Gallatin  and  Long,  from  some 
SMnt  on  the  n.  side  of  the  ureat  Lakes, 
y  others  a  region  close  to  the  eastern 
Siouans  is  considered  their  primitive 
home,  whence  the  Dh^ha  moved  west- 
ward down  the  Ohio,  while  the  Dakota, 
Winnebago,  and  cognate  tribes  kept  a 
more  northerly  course  near  the  Great 
Lakes.  The  tnbes  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy were  encountered  by  Capt.  John 
Smith  in  1608,  but  after  that  time  all  of  the 
eastern  Siouans  decreased  rapidly  in  num- 
bers through  Iromiois  attacks  and  Euro- 
pean aggression.  JFinally  the  remnants  of 
the  northern  tribes,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Tutelo  and  Saponi,  accompanied  the  Tus- 
carora  northward  to  the  Iroquois  and  were 
adopted  by  the  Cayuga  in  1753.  On  the 
destruction  of  their  village  by  Sullivan  in 
1779  they  separated,  the  Saponi  remain- 
ing with  the  Cayuga  in  New  York,  while 
the  Tutelo  fled  to  Canada  with  other  Ca- 
yuga. From  the  few  survivors  of  the 
latter  tribe,  Hale  and  J.  O.  Dorsey  ob- 
tained sufficient  material  to  establish  their 
Siouan  connections,  but  they  are  now 
almost  extinct.  The  fate  of  the  Saponi 
is  probably  the  same.  The  south- 
em  trib^  of  this  eastern  Siouan  group 
consolidated  with  the  Catawba,  ana  con- 
tinued to  decrease  steadily  in  numbers, 
so  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  only 
about  100  remaining  of  the  whole  con- 
federated body.  Some  of  the  eastern 
Siouan  tribes  may  have  been  reached 
by  De  Soto;  they  are  mentioned  by  the 
Spanish  captain  Juan  Pardo,  who  con- 
ducted an  exp^ition  into  the  interior  of 
South  Carolina  in  1567. 

The  Biloxi  were  first  noted  by  Iber- 
ville, who  found  them  in  1699  on  Pas- 
cagoula  r.,  Miss.  In  the  next  century 
they  moved  n.  w.  and  settled  on  Red  r., 
La.,  where  the  remnant  was  found  by 


Gatschet  in  1886  and  their  affinities  de- 
termined. These  people  re^rted  that 
another  section  had  moved  into  Texas 
and  joined  the  Choctaw. 

The  Ofo,  called  Ushpi  by  thdr  neigh- 
bors, are  first  mentioned  by  Iberville  in 
1699,  but  were  probably  enooontered  the 
year  preceding  by  the  miasionaries  De 
Montigny.  Davion,  La  Source,  and  St 
Cosme,  tnouffh  not  specifically  m«i- 
tioned.  Unlike  the  other  Yazoo  tribes, 
they  sided  with  the  French  in  the  great 
Natchez  war  and  continued  to  live  near 
the  Tunica  Indians.  Their  Siouan  affin- 
ity was  demonstrated  by  Swanton  in  1906 
through  a  vocabulary  collected  from  the 
last  survivor. 

The  first  known  meeting  between  any 
western  Siouans  and  the  whites  was  in 
1541,  when  De  Soto  reached  the  Quapaw 
villages  in  b.  Arkansas.  The  earliest 
notice  of  the  main  northwestern  group  ia 
probablv  that  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  of 
1640,  wnere  mention  is  made  of  the  Win- 
nebago, Dakota,  and  Aasiniboin.  As 
early  as  1658  the  Jesuit  missionaries  had 
heard  of  the  existence  of  30  Dakota  vil- 
lages in  the  region  n.  from  the  Potawat- 
omi  nussion  at  St  Michael,  about  the 
head  of  Green  bay,  Wis.  In  1680  Either 
Hennepin  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  same 
tribe. 

In  1804-05  Lewis  and  Clark  passed 
through  the  center  of  this  region  and  en- 
countered most  of  the  Siouan  tribes. 
Afterwuxl  expeditions  into  and  through 
their  country  were  numerous;  traders 
settled  among  them  in  numben,  aod 
were  followed  in  course  of  time  by  per- 
manent settiers,  who  pressed  them  mto 
narrower  and  narrower  areas  until  they 
were  finally  removed  to  Indian  Territory 
or  confined  to  reservations  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  Nebraska,  and  Montana.  Throogfa- 
out  all  this  period  the  Dakota  proved 
themselves  most  consistenUy  hostile  to 
the  intruders.  In  1862  occurred  a  bloody 
Santee  uprising  in  Minnesota  that  resulted 
in  the  removal  of  all  of  the  eastern  Da- 
kota from  that  state,  and  in  1876  the  out-' 
break  among  the  western  Dakota  and  thai 
cutting  off  of  Custer's  command.  Later 
still  the  Ghost-dance  religion  (q.  v.) 
spread  among  the  Sioux  proper,  culmi* 
nating  in  the  affair  of  Wounded  Knee^ 
Dec.  29,  1890. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  stat^nen 
of   the   customs    and    habits  of    thi 
people  that  will  be  true  for  the  en 
group.    Nearly  all  of  the  eastern  tril 
and  most  of  the  southern  tribes  belongii 
to  the  western  group  raised  com,  bat 
Dakota   (except  some  of  the 
bands^  and  the  Crows  depended 
entirely  on  the  bu^lo  and  other  _ 
animals,  the  bufbdo  entering  very  deep] 
into  the  economic  and  reli^oos  life 
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all  the  tribes  of  this  section.  In  the  E. 
the  habitations  were  bark  and  mat  wig- 
mms,  but  on  the  plains  earth  lodges  and 
akin  tipis  were  used.  Formerly  they  had 
DO  domestic  animals  except  dogs^  which 
vexe  ntilixed  in  transport!^  the  tipis  and 
aU  other  iamilv  belongings,  including 
children  (see  Travois),  but  later  their 
place  was  largely  taken  by  horses,  the 
introduction  of  which  constituted  a  new 
epoch  in  the  life  of  all  Plains  tribes, 
facilitating  their  migratory  movements 
and  the  pursuit  of  the  buffalo,  and  doubt- 
leas  contributing  largely  to  the  ultimate 
extinction  of  that  animal. 

Tkking  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
and  Qinadian  Indian  offices  as  a  basis 
and  making  a  small  allowance  for  bands 
or  individuals  not  here  enumerated,  the 
total  number  of  Indians  of  Siouan  stock 
may  be  placed  at  about  40,800. 

Hie  Tutelo,  Biloxi,  and  probably  the 
reat  of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes  were 
organized  internally  into  clans  with  ma- 
ternal descent;  the  Dakota,  Mandan,  and 
Hidatsa  consisted  of  many  non-totemic 
bands  or  villages,  the  Crows  of  non- 
totemic  gentes,  and  the  rest  of  the  tribes 
of  totemic  gentes. 

The  Siouan  family  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: 

I.  Dakota- Assiniboin  group:  1,  Mde- 
wikanton;  2,  Wahpekute  (forming,  with 
the  Mdewakanton,  the  Santee);  3,  Siflse- 
ton;  4,  Wahpeton;  6,  Yankton;  6,  Yank- 
Umai;  7,  Teton  (a)  Sichangu  or  Brul^ 
(b)  Itazipcho  or  Sans  Arcs,  (c)  Sihasapa 
or Blackteet,  (d)  Miniconjou,  (e)  Oohe-. 
nonpa  or  Two  Kettles,  (f)  Oglala,  (g) 
HankjMipa;  8,  Assiniboin. 

IL  Dhegiha  group:  1,  Omaha;  2,  Pon- 
ca;  3,  Quapaw;  4,  Osage  (a)  Pahatsi,  (b) 
Utsehta,  (c)  Bantsukhdhi;  5,  Kansa. 

III.  Chiwere  group:  1,  Iowa;  2,  Oto; 
3,  Missouri. 

IV.  Winnebago. 

V.  Mandan. 

VI.  Hidatsa  group:  1,  Hidatsa;  2, 
Crows. 

VII.  Biloxi  group:  1,  Biloxi;  2,  Ofo. 

VIII.  Eastern  division :  1,  Monacan 
grcmp^almostextinct:  A.  Monacan  confed- 
eracy— (a)  Monacan,  (b)  Meipontsky,  (c) 
Mohemencho;  B,  Tutelo  confederacy — 
U)Tatelo,(b)8aponi,  (c)Occaneechi?C, 
Manabooc  confederacy — (a)  Manahoac, 
<b>  Stegaraki,  (c)  Shackaconia,  (d) 
Taoxitania,  (e)  Ontponea,  (f  )Tegninateo, 
iff)  Whonkentia,  (h)  Hassinunga;  D, 
Catawba  ^up— (a)  Catawba,  (b)  Woc- 
coo,  (c)  Sissipahaw,  (d)  Cape  Fear  In- 
dians (?),  (e)  Warrennuncock  (?),  (f) 
Adshosheer,  (g)  Eno,  (h)  Waxhaw,  (i) 
Si^eree,  (j)  Santee,  (k)  Wateree  (?),  (1) 
Sewee  (?),  (m)  Congaree  (?),  all  extinct 
except  the  Uatawba;  E,  (a)  Cheraw,  (b) 
Kejrau  wee,  both  extinct;  F,  (a)Pedee(?), 


(b)  Waccamaw  (?),  (c)  Winyaw  (?), 
(d)  Hooks  (?),  (e)  Backhooks  (?),  all  ex- 
tinct (C.  T.  J.  R.  S. ) 
>DMotan.~Lapham,  Inda.  Wis.,  6,  1870.  >Da- 
kotan.— Powell  In  Ist  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  xvil,  xlx,  1881. 
>8iottz.— Gallatin  In  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc.,  ii, 
121,  806, 1836:  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  y, 
406, 1847  (follows  QallaUn);  Gallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  xcix,  77,  1848  (as  in 
1886);  Berghaua  (1845),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1848;  Ibid.,  1852;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  402,  1858;  Ber^baus,  Physik.  Atlas, 
map  72, 1887.  >Siouz.— Latham,  Nat  Hist.  Man, 
383, 1850  (includes  Winebagoes,  Dakotas,  Assine- 
boins.  Upsaroka,  Mandans,  Minetari,  Osage); 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  58.  1856 
(mere  mention  of  family):  Latham,  Opuscula, 
827,  1860;  Latham,  El.  CJomp.  Philol.,  458,  1862. 
>8ioiiz-OBaffes.— Balbl,  Atlas  Ethnogr.,  55. 1826. 
>Catawbas.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
II,  87,  1886  (Catawbas  and  Woccons):  Bancroft, 
Hist.  U.  8.,  in.  245,  and  map,  1840;  Prichard,  Phys. 
Hist  Mankind,  v,  899. 1847;  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  pt  1.  xcix.  77,  1848;  Keane  in 
Stanford,  Compend.,Cent  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460, 
478,  1878.  >Oatahb«»-B€rghaus  (1845),  Physik. 
Atlas,  map  17.  1848;  ibid..  1852.  Oatawba.~La- 
tham,  Nat  Hist  Man,  884,  1850  (Woccoon  are 
allied);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
401,  1858.  >Kataba.-Gatschet  in  Am.  AnUq.. 
IV.,  238,  1882;  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  15, 
1884;  Gatschet  in  Science,  413.  Apr.  29,  1887. 
>WoMoiu.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc, 
II,  806,  1836  (numbered  and  given  as  a  distinct 
family  in  table,  but  inconsistently  noted  in  foot- 
note where  referred  to  as  Catawban  family). 
>Dakootas.~Bancroft,  Hist.  U.  S.,  iii,  248,  1840. 
>DakQtas.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  !Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  282,  1862  (treats  of  Dakotas,  Assiniboins. 
Crows,  Minnitarees.  Mandans.  Omahas,  lowas). 
>I)aeotah.  —Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  (3ent 
and  So.  Am.,  app.,  460.  470.  1878  (the  following 
are  the  main  divisionsglven:  Isaunties,  SIssetons, 
Yantons,  Teetons.  Assiniboines,  Winnebagos, 
Punkas,  Omahas,  Missouris,  lowas,  Otoes,  Kaws, 


Quappas,  Onages,  Upsarocas,  Minnetarees) .  >Da- 
kota.~Berghau8,  Physik.  Atlas,  map  72,  1887. 
-8ioaan.--Powell  iu  7th  Hep.  B.  A.  E..  HI,  189L 


Sipanam.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sipiwithiniwnk  ('river  people*).  A 
division  of  the  Sakawithiniwuk,  or  Wood 
Cree. 

Bipliehiqain.  A  former  village,  pre- 
sumably Costanoan,  connected  with  Do- 
lores mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

SipiiBieway.    See  Pipsmewa. 

Sipaoa.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

BipuBlikanamaiike  ( '  grouse  people ' ) .  A 
Mandan  gens  according  to  Morgan  (Anc. 
Soc.,  158,  1877);  according  to  Matthews 
(Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  14,  1877),  who  is  evi- 
dently correct,  a  large  band. 
Orouse  Men.— Matthews,  Ethnog.  Hidatsa,  14. 1877. 
Ha-mah-k^-kee.— Catlin,  Okeepa,  5,  44. 1867.  Peo- 
pls  of  the  Pheasants.— Bowen.  Am.  Discov.  by  the 
Welsh,  126, 1876.  People  de  Faieans.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii,  86,  I860.  Prairie  Chicken.  - 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc..  168, 1877.  Prairie-hen  People.  — 
Matthews,  op.  cit.  Prairie  hens.— Maximilian, 
Trav.,  335,  1843.  See-pohs-ka-mi-mah-ka-kee.— 
Bowen,  op.  cit.  See-poosh'-ka.— Moiigan,  op.  cit 
Biposka-numakaki.— MJitthews,  op.  cit.  Si-pu'-oka 
nn-man'-ke.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  241, 
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1897.  Sipuake-HomaiifkAke.— Maximilian,  Trav., 
8S5. 1843. 

8irmiliii|[.     A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Akudnirmiut  Eskimo  on  the  n.  coast  of 
Baffin  land,  near  the  n.  w.  end  of  Home 
bay. 
Sirmillixiff.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Simnaet.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  ( En- 
say  o,  328, 1723)  as  a  tribe  living  ou  the 
borders  of  New  Mexico.  Unidentified, 
unless  possibly  intended  for  Zufii. 

8lia(.9te*-<i).  A  large Chumashan  village 
formerly  in  a  canyon  near  Santa  Paula, 
Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24,  1863;  Henshaw,  Buenaventura 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Siiagnk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unimak,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  91 
in  1833. 

Bohiachaldnwkcrje.—Holmberg,  Ethnol.  SkizE., 
map,  1856.  Sheathaldenakoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  AflF. 
Alaska,  225, 1875.  Shithaldin.  -  Petroff  in  10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  35, 1884.  Shishaldinski.  —Baker,  Qeog. 
Diet.  Alaska, 577, 1906  (Rusiiian  name).  Shiahall- 
intkoe.— Veniaminof,  Zapiski,  ii,  203,  1840.  Sita- 
fok.— Holmberg,  Ethnol.  Sklzz.,  map,  1855. 

Sisahiahat  A  former  Chumashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — ^Taylor 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  469, 
1874. 

Sisoaitao.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bly Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Sisoowet,  Sisoowit    See  Siskatvet. 

Siiibotari.  A  branch  of  the  Nevome  in 
B.  central  Sonora,  Mexico;  so  called  from 
their  chief.  Described  by  Ribas  (Hist. 
Triumphos,  380,  1645)  as  the  most  peace- 
able and  cultivated  of  the  tribes  encoun- 
tered up  to  that  time;  they  differeil  much 
from  the  Yaqui  and  Mayo  in  dress,  the 
men  wearing  short  mantles  in  summer 
and  long  cloaks  of  cotton  and  agave 
thread  in  winter,  and  the  women  petti- 
coats of  highly  dressed  and  painted  skins 
or  of  cotton  and  agave,  and  also  aprons, 
in  summer,  to  which,  in  winter,  was 
added  a  garment  like  a  bishop's  gown 
(roqueta).  Their  houses  were  of  a  kind 
of  adobe  unmixed  with  straw.  Their 
dances  are  described  as  having  been  very 
gay  but  modest. 

Sisioliii.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
in  "Dos  Pueblos,'*  near  Santa  Barbara, 
Cal.  (Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  459, 1874.)    Cf.  LimchUy  Simrhi. 

Sisika.  The  Swallow  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  It  was  almost 
extinct  in  1895. 

Sisika-h^o.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852, 1896 
(Mno— 'people'). 

Sisintlae  (Sl^BinLaey  'the  SKnLaes'). 
The  name  of  ^ntes  among  the  Goasila, 
Nakoaktok,  Nimkish,  Tlauitsis,  and  true 
Kwakiutl. 

8^/Zae.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 130, 
1S87.  Sx'linLae.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mu9. 1895,  330, 
1897. 

Slsitcanogna.  A  former  Gabrieleflo  ran- 
cheria  in  Ix)8  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 


ity later  known  as  Pear  Orchard. — Ried 
(1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
June  8,  1860. 

Si^jnlcioy  (from  Shishd'-we-kuA).  A 
former  Chumashan  village  on  the  cociat 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  a  locality  now 
called  Punta  Gorda. 

Oi-o&'wo-ku-i—Henshaw.  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884.  Sirialicoy.— Taylor  in  C&L 
Fanner,  July  24, 1868. 

Siikawet  A  name,  with  many  vari- 
ants, such  as  siskowett  siskivntj  giskoiait, 
siskwo^y  ciscovet,  etc,  for  Salvelinus  itam- 
aycushy  var.  nscowet,  a  large  tliick-bodied 
salmon  of  the  deep  waters  of  L.  Superior. 
Its  flesh  possesses  a  fine  flavor,  but  is  so 
fat  and  oily  as  to  render  it  almost  unfit 
for  food  until  after  it  has  been  salted  and 
pickled.  After  it  has  been  cured  with 
salt,  the  fish  commands  in  the  market 
double  the  price  of  the  Mackinaw  salmon, 
of  which  it  is  now  regarded  as  a  variety. 
It  is  taken  in  large  Quantities  by  the 
Canadian  French  and  by  Indian  fisher- 
men by  means  of  the  torch  and  spear. 
The  name  is  a  Canadian  French  contrac- 
tion and  corruption  of  the  cumbersome 
Chippewa  name  pemiiexddcawety  *that 
which  has  oily  flesh.'  The  sufi&x  -skawei 
is  the  particii>ial  form  of  the  verbal  suffix 
'Skawty  denoting  that  a  fish  has  flesh  of  a 
character  denoted  by  the  attributive  pre- 
fix. The  fiesh  of  other  animals  is  denoted 
by  the  sufi&x  -shkiwe.  (w.  r.  g.  ) 

Biskhailitnn  {Sis^-gaS'li'-ttin),  A  former 
village  of  the  Chetco  on  the  b.  aide  of 
Chetco  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  236,  1890. 

Biskiwit,  Siikowit,  Siikwoet  See  Siska^ 
wet, 

Sisolop.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barl^ra 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Siisabanonase.  A  former  Chumashan 
village  near  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Sisieton  ('lake  village').  One  of  the 
seven  origmal  tribes  of  the  Dakota. 
They  app^  to  have  formed  a  link  be- 
tween the  eastern  and  western  tribes, 
thoui^h  generally  included  in  the  eastern 
division,  with  which  they  seem  to  have 
the  closest  afiinity.  Riggs  says  that  the 
intercourse  between  the  Mdewakanton 
on  the  Mississippi  and  lower  Minnesota 
rs.  and  the  Wahpeton,  Wahpekute,  and  a 
part  of  the  Sisseton  has  been  so  constant 
that  but  slight  differences  are  discover- 
able in  their  manner  of  speaking,  though 
the  western  Sisseton  show  greater  differ- 
ence in  their  speech.  This  tribe  was  in 
existence  at  the  coming  of  the  whites. 
Rev.  T.  S.  Williamson,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  history,  traditions, 
languages,  and  customs  of  the  eastern 
Dakota,  says:  '*From  what  was  written 
on  this  subject  by  Hennepin,  La  Hon  tan. 
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Le  Sneor,  and  Charlevoix,  and  from  the 
maps  published  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  these  authors,  it  is  sufficientlv 
clear  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  the  principal  residence  of  the 
Isanvati  Sioux  [Mdewakanton,  Wahpe- 
ton,  Wahpekute,  and  Sisseton]  was  about 
the  headwaters  of  Rum  r.,  wnence  they 
extended  their  hunts  to  St  Croix  and  Mis^ 
sissippi  rs.,  and  down  the  latter  nearly  or 
quite  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Wisconsin/ ' 
(Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  295,  1872.) 
The  first  recorded  mention  of  the  tribe  is 
probably  that  of  Hennepin  (Descr.  La., 
1683),  who  said  that  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Mille  Lacs  were  many  other 
lakes,  whence  issue  several  rivers,  on  the 
banks  of  which  live  the  Issati,  Nadoues- 
sans  Tinthonha  (Teton),  Oudebathon 
(Wahpeton)  River  people,  Chongaske- 
thon  (Sisseton),  and  other  tribes,  all  com- 
prised under  the  name  Nadoueasiou. 
This  locates  the  tribe  in  1680  in  the 
vicinity  of  Mille  Lacs,  not  in  the  region 
of  Rainy  lake,  as  Hennepin's  map  appears 
to  place  them.  In  the  Prise  de  Possession 
of  May  1689,  they  are  mentioned  as  living, 
the  greater  part  of  them,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Mdewakanton,  in  the 
interior  n.  e.  of  the  Mississippi.  Du  Luth, 
who  was  in  that  r^on  as  early  as  July 
1679,  found  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Wahpeton.  The  statement  that  a  part  of 
the  tril)e  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lacs 
at  the  time  of  Hennepin's  visit  (1680)  in- 
dicates that  the  division  into  the  two 
bands  had  already  taken  place.  Pike 
states  that  the  two  divisions,  the  Kahra 
and  the  Sisseton  proper,  hunted  eastward 
to  the  Mississippi  and  up  that  river  as 
6ir  as  Crow  Wing  r.  Long  (Exped.  St 
Peters  R.,  1824)  names  the  divisions  the 
Miakechakesa  and  Kahra,  giving  as  the 
number  of  the  latter  1,500,  and  that  of 
the  former  1,000.  Lewis  and  Clark  ( 1804) 
located  them  on  the  headwaters  of  Min- 
nesota r.  Schermerhorn,  following  Pike, 
said  they  were  on  the  upper  parts  of 
Red  r.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  that  they 
roved  on  the  Mississippi  and  also  on 
Crow  Wing  r.,  which  was  the  bound- 
ary between  them  and  the  Chippewa. 
Brown  (1817)  gave  their  habitat  as  on 
Minnesota  r.  up  to  Big  Stone  lake. 
According  to  Ramsey  (1849)  they  then 
claimed  all  the  lands  w.  of  Blue  Earth  r. 
to  James  r.,  S.  Dak.  Their  principal  vil- 
lage was  located  near  L.  Traverse.  In 
1854  the  distributing  point  of  annuities 
for  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  was  then 
at  Yellow  Medicine  r.  Subsequently 
they  were  gathered  on  a  reservation. 

Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  the  number 
of  warriors  in  1804  at  200,  and  a  total 
population  of  about  800.  According  to 
Weill  they  numbered  2,600  in  1853. 
^e  combined  population  of  the  Sisseton 


and  Wahpeton  at  L.  Traverse  res.  in 
1886  was  1,496.  In  1909  there  were  1,936 
of  both  tribes  at  the  Sisseton  agency, 
S.  Dak.,  and  in  North  Dakota  980  Sis- 
seton, Wahpeton,  and  Pabakaa,  repre- 
senting bands  that  fled  thither  after  the 
Minnesota  massacre  of  1862. 

Two  subdivisions  were  mentioned  by 
Pike  (1811)  and  Long  (1824),  the  Miake- 
chakesa, or  Sisseton  propter,  and  the 
Kahra.  Rev.  S.  K.  Riggs,  in  a  letter  to 
Dorsey  (1882J,  gives  the  following  bands: 
ChansndachiKana;  Tizaptan;  Okopeya- 
Amddwapuskiyapi;  Basdecheshni;  Ka; 
pozha;  Ohdihe.  Rev.  E.  Ashley,  in  a 
letter  to  Dorsey  (1884),  gives  these,  with 
the  exception  of  the  first,  named  from 


UTTLE    SHORT-MORN,  A   SISSETON 

chief  Sleepyeye,  and  adds  the  following: 
Witawaziyataotina;  Itokakhtina;  Kakh- 
miatonwan;  Maniti;  Keze;  Chankute. 
Bands  that  can  not  be  identified  with  any 
of  these  are  the  Grail  and  Little  Rock 
bands,  Mechemeton,  Red  Iron  band,  and 
the  Traverse  des  Sioux  and  Wabey  bands. 
The  Sisseton  made  or  joined  in  the  fol 
lowing  treaties  with  the  United  States 
Prairie  du  Chien,  Mich.  Ter.,  July  15, 
1830;  St  Peters,  Minn.,  Nov.  30,  1836 
Traverse  des  Sioux,  Minn.  Ter.,  July  23, 
1851;  Washington,  D.  C,  June  19,  1858 
Feb.  19,  1867;  Lake  Traverse  res.,  Dak 
Ter.,  Sept.  20,  1872  (unratified);  agree- 
ment at  Lac  Traverse  agency.  Dak.  Ter., 
May  2,  1873.    By  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
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ate,  June  27,  1860,  the  right  and  title  of 
certain  bands  of  Sioux,  including  the 
Sisseton,  to  lands  embraced  in  the  reser- 
vation on  Minnesota  r.,  were  confirmed. 
Obongas  Xabi.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  Hist. 
Am.,  II,  map,  1753  ('nation  defl  forts').  Chon- 
raakaby.—HennepIn,  New  DIscot..  map,  1696. 
Oiasitoas,— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped..  ii,  4-42. 1814. 
Kienketoas.—Badin  In  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la  Foi, 
ly,  586,  1843  (possibly  identical).  Marsh  TilUffo 
Sakotas.— Ri^gs,  Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  xvi.  18^ 
Marsh  YilU«6rs.— Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ll.  pt.  2. 
84, 1864.    Saakaskitoiis.— Labontan  (1688)  auoted 


by  Ramsey  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1849. 72, 1850. 
tons.— Pike qaoted  by  Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  2d  8.,  II,  40. 1814.  Bohahswintowaher.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog., 65, 1826.  Beeseetoaa.-^loux 
•petition  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  32d  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  8. 1853.  See-ses-ton.— Treaty  of  1853  in  U .  S. 
ind .  Treaties,  879, 1873.  Beeseetwaim.— Ramsey  In 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  47,  1856.  Bee-sM-waa.— 
Ramsey  (1853)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  88d  Cong.,  1st 
sess.  824, 1854.  8««setoaa.— Marshall  (1852)  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  29,  82d  Cong..  2d  sess.,  8,  1858w  Bm- 
se-ton.— Sweetser  in  Sen.  Rep.  90,  36th  Cong..  1st 
sess..  1,  1860.  Se-see-toaas.— Ind.  AfiF.  Rep.,  15, 
1858.  8e-see-t*wawiu.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849,  84,  1850  (pronunciation).  B^setons.— Pres- 
cott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  185.  1852. 
BesitoB  Biomc—Belcourt  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  279, 
1854.  BeasatoBS.—Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  78, 
1815.  86asatons.-^hoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  850, 
1857.  Basaeton.— PrescoU  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  155.  1852.  Shahsweentowaha.— Carver, 
Trav.,  60,  1778.  Bhiveytown.— Doc.  1786  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s..  in,  24, 1794.  Binsitwana. - 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  72,  1850.  Sisa- 
toone.— Arrowsmith,  Map  N.  Am.,  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Biaatoona.~Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped.,  i,  166, 1814. 
Biaeton.—Pre8COttin Ind. Aff.  Rep.. 283. 1854.  Bisa- 
twaas.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  72.  1850. 
Biain-towaayaa. -Williamson  in  Minn.  Qeol.  Rep. 
for  1884. 110.  Bisitoaa.— Long,  Exped.  St.  Peters 
R..  1.378.1824.  Biaitoas.—Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped., 
II.  459,  1814.  Bi-si'-ton-waQ.— Riggs,  Dak.  Oram, 
and  Diet.,  186,  1852.  'Bi-ai-toa-waaa.— Ramsey  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  84,  1850.  Bi-ai-fwaaa.— Ibid.. 
74.  8iaaat<m.~Oale,  Upper  Miss.,  229.  1867.  BU- 
aatoaes.— Lewis andClark, Diacov..24. 1806.  Bisaea- 
toa.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  xir,  1037, 1863.  Biasa- 
toaas.— Neill;  Hist.  Minn..  122,  1858.  Biasatoa.— 
U.  8  Ind.  Treaties,  640,  1826.  Bisaatoag.— Treaty 
of  1831  in  U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  vii,  828,  1846. 
BisaetoBwaa.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  80,  1858.  Biaai- 
toaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  88.  1857.  Biaai- 
toa.— Nicollet.  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.  R..  13, 1843. 
Biaaitoags.— Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  307,  1821.  Biaai- 
t'waa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  75,  1850. 
Biataaooaa.— Coyner,  Lost  Trappers,  70,  1847. 
Bistaaooae.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped.,  i,  62. 1814. 
Bistoas.— Balbi.  Atlas  Ethnogr.,  55.  1826.  Bi- 
'twaaa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  74. 185a 
Boagaaketoas.—Domenech.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii.  26, 
1860.  BoBgaakiooBa.~Du  Luth  (1679)  quoted  >  y 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  122, 1858.  BoagaaquitoBa.— Le 
Sueur  (1700)  in  Margry,  DiJc.,  vi,  86. 1886.  Boagaati- 
koBS.— Du  Lhut  (1678)  in  Margry.  D4c.,  vi,  22, 1886. 
BoBgata.— Harris,  Ck>ll.  Voy.  and  Trav.,  i.  map, 
1706.  BoagaUkitoaa.— Crepy  ( ca.  1783 ) ,  Carte  g6  i . 
de  I'Am.  S^ptent.  Boagaakitoaa.— Doc.  of  1689  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX,  418, 1855.  Boageakitouz.— 
Perrot  (1689)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  ii.  pt.  2,  31, 
1864.  BoBgeatikoBa.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii, 
122, 1875.  BoBkasUtoaa.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  i, 
231, 1703.  BougasUooBS.— Du  Luth  (1679)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  795. 1855.  BoaaitooBS.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Expeid.,  i,  101,  note,  1893.  Busaaetoaa— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495,  1839.  Buaaatoaga.— Brown, 
West.  Oaz.,  208, 1817.  Busaatoaa.— Snelllng.  Tales 
of  Northwest,  39,  1880  (trans.:  'people  who  end 
by  curing').  Ba8aetoBwah.-Pre8Cott  (1847)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  168,  1B52.  Bnau- 
toBgt.— Pike,  Exped.,  49, 1810. 

Sinipahaw.  A  former  small  tribe  of 
North  Carolina,  presumably  Siouan,  from 
their  alliance  ana  associations  with  known 
Siouan  tribes.    They  must  have  been  an 


important  tribe  at  one  time,  as  Haw  r., 
the  chief  head  stream  of  Cape  Fe&r  r., 
derives  its  name  from  them,  and  the 
site  of  their  former  village,  known  in  1728 
as  Haw  Old  Fields,  was  noted  as  the  largest 
body  of  fertile  land  in  all  that  region.  It 
was  probably  situated  about  the  present 
Saxapahaw  on  Haw  r.,  in  the  lower  part 
of  Alamance  co.,  N.  C.  They  were  men- 
tioned by  Lawson  in  1701,  but  he  did  not 
meet  them.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
them  beyond  the  general  statement  that 
they  and.  other  tribes  of  the  region  joined 
the  Yamasee  against  the  English  in  the 
war  of  1716.  (j.  m.) 

Baozpa.— Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith  Colec.  Doc 
Fla..  17, 1857  (probably  identical).    " 


Bowen.  Map  Brit  Am.  I^antaUons,  1760.  Bma- 
hawa.— Martin,  Hist.  No.  Car..  1. 129.  IKS.  8i«Sfa> 
hau.— Lawson  (1701).  Hhu  Carolina,  91  isea 
Biaaiapahawa.— lAtham.  Varietiesof  Man,  S34, 1850. 

Siinoh.  A  former  Chumashan  \illage 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Oal. — Taylor  in  CSl 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Biiaehi.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  in^s  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO..  Cal.  (Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861).     Cf.  Lisuchu,  SisUhii. 

Bitaptapa  (Si-td^p-td-pd).  A  former 
Chumashan  village  on  or  near  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  Nordhoff,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  BIS. 
vocab.,  B.A.E.,  1884. 

Bitarky.     A  former  Seminole  village  be- 
tween Camp  Izard  and  Ft  King,  w.  Fla.; 
doubtless  named  from  its  chiei. 
Bitarky'a.— H.  R.  Doc.  78, 25th  Cong.. 2d  sess..  map, 
768-709, 1838. 

BitikTi  (SimW,  or  Sd'td^'),  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Little  Tennessee 
r.,  at  the  entrance  of  Citico  cr.,  in  Mon- 
roe CO.,  Tenn.  The  name,  which  can  not 
be  translated,  is  commonly  spelled  Citico, 
but  appears  also  as  Sattiquo,  Settico,  Set- 
tacoo,  Sette,  Sittiquo,  etc. — Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  531.  1900. 
Battaooo.— Timberlake,  Memoirs,  map,  176&.  8al- 
ta.— Bartram.  Travels.  371. 1792  (identScalT).  Sa- 
tiqao.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  in  5tii  Rep. 
B.  A.  £,,142,1887. 

Sitinti^ea.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.— Taylor  in  Oal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Sitka  (prob.  meaning  'on  Shi,'  the  na- 
tive name  of  Baranof  id.).  A  Tllngit 
tribe,  named  from  their  principal  town, 
on  the  w.  coast  of  Baranof  id.,  Alaska. 
Their  territory  extends  over  all  of  this 
island  and  over  the  southern  part  of  Chi- 
chagof.  Pop.  721  in  1880,  of  whom  640 
were  in  Sitka  town;  i815  in  1890.  For- 
mer towns  in  the  Sitka  territory  were 
Dahet,  Keshkunuwu,  Kona,  Kuiliiiek- 
daan,  Tlanak,  and  Tluhashaiyikan,  ttl* 
ver  Bay  was  a  summer  camp.  jAWal 
divisions  were  Kagwantan,  Kati^pradi, 
Katkaayi,  Kiksadi,  Kokhittan,  and 
Tluknahadi.  See  Old  Sitka.  (j.  r.  r.) 
B-ahitoha-ahoa.~Lang8dorfr,  Voy.,   n.    12B,  1814. 
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kxHohnberg,  Ethnol.  Skizz.,  map,  142,1855. 
8ekitkft-UB.~Knt]8e.  Tlinkit  Ind..  118.  1885. 
BekttklMkhaiii.-Ibid..  II.  8«etheiiaki0.-£Iliott. 
Cood.  Aff.  Alaska,  227,  1875  (tranallterated  from 
VenUrainofl).  Sitea.— Latham  In  Jour.  Ethnol. 
So&  bond.,  I.  163,  1848.  Sitoha.  —  Holmberg. 
EttmoL  Skizz.,  map,  142,  1856.  Bitka-kwaa.— Dial 
in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.  1869, 269. 1870.  Bitka-qwaa.— 
EmiDODfl  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  iil.  282, 
1«B.  Sitkaa-Colyer  in  Ind.  Ail.  Rep.  1869,  572. 
ISTOl  SztkhiaskM.— Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt. 
iii,».1840. 

tiikoedi  (SUtqoe^di,  'people  of  Sitko'). 
A  division  of  the  Tlingit  at  Sumdam, 
Ala^  of  the  Wolf  phratry.    (j.  r.  s. ) 

KUiBtaj.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
daoo,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18, 1861. 

UtiAnak.  A  village  of  the  Kaviagmiut 
Eskimo  w.  of  C.  Nome,  Alaska;  pop.  20  in 


whites  in  1866,  when  he  led  a  memorable 
raid  against  Ft  Buford.  Sitting  Bull  was 
on  the  warpath  with  his  band  of  follow- 
ers from  various  tribes  almost  continu- 
ously from  1869  to  1876,  either  raid- 
ing the  frontier  posts  or  making  war 
on  the  Crows  or  the  Shoshoni,  espe- 
cially the  former.  His  autographic 
pictorial  record  in  the  Army  Medical  Mu- 
seum at  Washington  refers  chiefly  to  con- 
tests with  the  Crows  and  to  horse  stealing. 


koak.— Jackson  in  Rep.  Bur.  of  £d.,  map, 
V9i.  Chitaaahoak.— Petroff  in  10th  Ceuzua, 
Alaska.  U,  1884. 

Bitolo.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Parfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal. 

kutatko.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861. 
litBU>.-Ibid. 

Situm^  Said  to  be  the  name  applied 
to  themselves  by  the  inhabitants  ot  the 
Keresan  ( Qaeres)  pueblos  of  Acoma  and 
Laguoa  (q.  v.),  with  their  outlying  vil- 
lages, w.  central  N.  Mexico.  Thelan^uage 
of  these  pueblos  differs  slightly  in  dialect 
from  that  of  the  Rio  Grande  Queres,  as 
well  as  from  each- other. 
Kaa-aykoL— L<oew  (1876)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rept, 
ni^  345i.  MTTS  (misprint  n  for  u;  cf .  Laguna ). 
Xavalko.— lMd.,418.  Bia-atai-ma.— Ibid.,  8^15.  8i- 
■lBna4— Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  WheeJer  Surv.,  app. 
LL-,  178, 1875.  Bitaimf—Loew  in  Wheeler  8urv. 
Rep.,  Tii,  418, 1879.  Taa-mo-4— Ibid..  339^ another 
ionn). 

Sits-in-the-Middle.    See  Many  Horses. 

Bitting  BiOl  (Tata^ka  Yoianka,  'sitting 
bo&lo  Duir).  A  noted  Sioux  warrior 
and  tribal  leader  of  the  Hunkpapa Teton 
division,  born  on  Grand  r.,  S.  bak.,  in 
1834,  his  father  being  Sitting  Bull,  alias 
Four  Horns,  tt  subchief.  As  a  boy  he 
was  first  known  as  Jumping  Badger.  He 
manifested  hunting  ability  when  but  10 
years  of  age,  in  the  pursuit  of  bu£Ealo 
calves.  When  he  was  14  he  accom- 
panied his  father  on  the  warpath  against 
the  Crows  and  counted  his  nrst  coup  on 
the  body  of  a  fallen  enemy.  On  the 
return  of  the  party  his  father  made  a 
feast,  gave  away  many  horses,  and  an- 
Doonced  that  his  son  had  won  the  right 
to  be  known  henceforth  by  his  own  name, 
.icoording  to  the  native  interpretation  of  a 
Dakota  winter  count  his  name  was  Four 
Horn,  and  was  changred  to  Sitting  Bull 
when  he  *  *  made  medicine ' '  in  1867.  The 
name  is  quite  common  amon^  the  Plains 
tribes.  He  rapidly  acquired  influence  in 
hisown  band,  beingespecially  skilful  in  the 
character  of  peacemaker.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  Plains  wars  of  the  'eO's, 
and  firet  became  widely  known  to  the 
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His  refusal  to  go  upon  a  reservation  in 
1876  led  Gen.  Sneridan  to  begin  againnt 
him  and  his  followers  the  campai^  which 
resulted  in  the  surprise  and  annihilation 
of  Custer's  troop  on  Little  Bighorn  r., 
Mont.,  in  June.  During  this  battle,  in 
which  2,500  to  3,000  Indian  warriors  were 
engaged,  Sitting  Bull  was  in  the  hills 
"maSing  medicine,"  and  his  accurate 
foretelling  pf  the  battle  enabled  him  **to 
come  put  of  the  affair  with  higher  honor 
than  he  possessed  when  he  went  into  it*' 
(McLaughlin).  After  this  fi^ht  the  hos- 
tiles  separated  into  two  parties.  Sitting 
Bull,  in  command  of  the  western  party, 
was  attacked  by  Gen.  Miles  and  routed; 
a  large  number  of  his  followers  sur- 
rendered, but  the  remainder  of  the  band, 
including  Sitting  Bull  himself,  escaped  to 
Canada,  where  they  remained  until  1881, 
when  he  surrendered  at  Ft  Buford  under 
promise  of  amnesty  and  was  confined  at  Ft 
Randall  imtil  1883.  A 1  though  he  had  sur- 
rendered and  gone  upon  a  reservation. 
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Sitting  BuU  continued  unreconciled. 
It  was  through  his  influence  that  the 
Sioux  refused  to  sell  their  land  in  1888; 
and  it  was  at  his  camp  at  Standing  Rock 
agency  and  at  his  invitation  that  Kicking 
Bear  organized  the  first  Ghost  dance. on 
the  reservation.  The  demand  for  his  ar- 
rest was  followed  by  an  attempt  on  the 
part  of  some  of  his  people  to  rescue  him, 
during  which  he  was  snot  and  killed  by 
Sereeants  Red  Tomahawk  and  Bullhead 
of  the  Indian  police,  Dec.  15,  1890.  His 
son,  Crow  Foot,  and  several  others,  with 
six  of  the  Indian  police,  were  also  killed 
in  the  struggle.  Although  a  chief  by  in- 
heritance, it  was  rather  Sitting  BulFs  suc- 
cess as  an  organizer  and  his  later  reputa- 
tion as  a  sacred  dreamer  that  brought 
him  into  prominence.  According  to 
McLaughlin,  **his  accuracy  of  judgment, 
knowl^ge  of  men,  a  student- like  disposi- 
tion to  observe  natural  phenomena,  and  a 
deep  insight  into  affairs  among  Indians 
and  such  white  people  as  he  came  into 
contact  with,  maae  his  stock  in  trade,  and 
he  made  *  good  medicine. ' "  He  stood  well 
among  his  own  people,  and  was  respected 
for  his  generosity,  quiet  disposition,  and 
steadfast  adherence  to  Indian  ideals.  He 
had  two  wives  at  the  time  of  his  death 
(one  of  whom  was'  known  as  Pretty 
Plume),  and  was  the  father  of  9  children. 
His  elaest  son  was  called  Louis. 

Consult  Dunn,  Massacres  of  the  Mts., 
1886;  Finerty,  War  Path  and  Bivouac, 
1890;  W.  F.  Johnson,  Life  of  Sitting  Bull, 
1891;  McLaughlin,  My  Friend  the  In- 
dian, 1910;  Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896;  Walker,  Campaigns  of  General  Cus- 
ter and  Surrender  of  Sitting  Bull,  1881. 

Sittintae.  A  former  rancheria  con- 
nected with  Dolores  mission,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct. 
18,  1861. 

Sitnolii.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
situated  near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18, 1861. 

Binktan.  A  Chumashan  village  given  by 
Taylor  as  having  been  situated  near  Santa 
Int'S  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal., 
and  said  by  the  Ventura  Indians  to  have 
been  on  the  harbor  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Beyuktoon.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4, 1860. 
Bi-^-tun.— Henshaw,  Bacnaventura  MS.  yocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Biapam  (or  Suipam?).  A  tribe  met  by 
Fr.  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr. 
Espinosa  in  Apr.  1709,  at  San  Pedro 
Springs,  San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  ran- 
cheria in  which  they  were  living  was 
composed  of  this  tribe,  Chaulamas,  and 
Sijames,  and  was  estimated  by  Fr. 
Eepinosa  at  1 ,000  persons.  (The  Cfhaula- 
mas  were  probably  the  Xarames,  for  in 
the  Spanish  of  that  day  ch  and  x,  as  well 
as  /  and  r,  w^ere  frequently  interchange- 
able. Moreover,  this  was  the  home  of 
the  Xarames. )    The  Pampopas,  who  had 


accompanied  the  padree  from  Medina  r., 
remained  at  the  rancheria  when  the  lat^ 
ter  continued  their  journey  northeast- 
ward (Fray  Isidro  Felis  de  Espinoea 
Diario,  1709,  MS^.  When  the  niiasion- 
aries  returned  a  few  days  later  the  ran- 
cherias  had  been  moved  down-stream, 
an  indication  of  the  unfixed  character  of 
their  villages.  The  tribe  is  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Siguipam,  of  the  Texas  coast 
country,  who  later  were  at  San  Francisco 
de  la  Esptada  mission.  In  1754  a  portion 
of  the  tribe  deserted  to  the  Rio  Grande 
missions,  but  were  brought  back  by  Fr. 
Bartholom^  Garcfa  (MS.  in  Arch.  CoL 
Santa  Cruz,  K.  Leg.  19,  no.  34).  See 
Seguipairu  (h.  k.  b.) 

BiasUw.  A  small  Yakonan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  and  near  Siuslaw  r., 
w.  Oreg.  It  is  now  nearly  extinct, 
a  few  survivors  only  being  on  the 
Siletz  res.  The  following  were  the  for- 
mer villages  of  the  Siuslaw  as  ascertained 
by  Dorsey  in  1884  (Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  230,  1890):  Khaikuchum, 
Khachtais,  Hauwiyat,  Kumiyus,  Kha- 
lakw,  Khakhaich,  Hilakwitiyus^  Thla- 
cliaus.  Kwsichichu,  Mithlausminttha!, 
Stthukhwich,  Chimuksaich,  Waitua, 
Shkutch,  Paauwis,  Pilumas,  Tiekwachi, 
Kumkwu,  Tsatauwis,  Kwuskwemua, 
KwuIhauunnich,Thlekuaus,  Kwultsaiya, 
Pithlkwutsiaus,  Wetsiaus,  Kuskuasu, 
Kupimithlta,  Tsahais,  Matsnikth,  Pia, 
Khaiyumitu,  Yukhwustitu,  Kwnnnumis, 
Tsiekhaweyathl. 

Oai-7u'-oU.~Dor8ev,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884  (Alaea  name).  K'9u-qwIo'  ^dnai.— Doraey, 
NaltOnnetOnne  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (NiU- 
tunne  name).  K*qlo-qweo9dna<.—Doraey,  Chaata 
Coflta  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chastaeosta 
name).  Liotlow.— Drew  (1856)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
93,  84th  Ck)nR.,  1st  seas..  94,  1856.  SaiaatkU.-. 
Hale  in  Wilkes  Expl.Exped..  VI, '^04.  IH46.  Baioa* 
tkla.— Ibid.,  221.  Bai-7u'-tU-me'9l^nii«.~Dor«eT, 
Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chelco  name). 
8ai-7us'-t'9d-me'  iwib<.— Dorsey,  NaliOnnetOnn^ 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.E.,  1884 (Naltunne name).  Ball* 
utla.— Parker,  Journal,  257,  1840.  Sajroastla. — 
Framboise  quoted  by  Gairdner  (1886)  in  Joar. 
Oeog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  255, 1841.  8ayoiula.~Brooks 
in  Ind.  A(T.  Rep.  1862. 299. 1863.  Sayoualaw.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep. .  479, 1865.  BaT^la.— Oatschet  in  Globus. 
XXXV,  no.  11, 168,  1879.  Bay^wtkla.— Gatachet  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  441,  1877.  SoiaaUw Many- 
penny  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  87,  Mth  Ck>nK..  Sd 
sess. ,  9, 1857.  Soiotlan.  — Gibbs,  Obs.  on  Coaat  Tribes 
Of  Oreg.,  MS. ,  B.  A.  E.  Beintlaw  Xnaaa.— Dole  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  220,  1861.    SenaUw  Bneas.— Ibid.. 

1863,  510.  1864.  SenaUws.— Ibid.,  1857.  821,  1858. 
Sheastnoklet.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Exped^  ii,  474, 
1814.  Bhaaatuklea.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  871, 
1822.  Shiaatuoklea.— Lewis  and  Clark.  Exped..  n, 
118, 1814.  Sinselan.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  62, 1868. 
Binselano.— Ibid.,  1871, 682, 1872.  UaMlao.— Ibid.. 
1867, 67.  1868.    Sintelawa.— Harvey,  ibid.,  1863.  79. 

1864.  8iouiUwt.-H.  R.  Rep.  98,  42d  Cong..  8d 
sess.,  428.  1873.  Siuaelau.— Gibbs.  Obs.  on  Coaict 
Tribes  of  Oreg.,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Siosalawt.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  470,  1866.  SinaUw.— Drew,  ibid.,  1867, 
859, 1858.  Suialawa.— Bancroft.  Nat.  Races.,  \,  260. 
1882.  SyoutUws.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856.  106,  1867. 
Tiaa<-utaain'im.~<latschet.  LakmiutMS.,  B.  A.  £.. 
105  (Lakmiut  name).  Tiaahtlat.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  i,  map,  1860. 

Siyinganek.  A  \nI1age  of  the  Angma^ 
sahngmiut  Eskimo  in  Sermilik  fjord,  s. 
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Greenland;  pop.  31  in  1884.— Meddelel- 
iff  om  Groiuand,  x,  map,  1888. 

Sifiii^aniirtik.     A  village  of  the  Ana- 
magMlmgmiut  Eskimo  in  Sermilik  Qord, 
L  Greenland;  pop.  31  in  1884. 
Kmfa&anik.— Medaelelser   om    Grdnland,    z, 
B^  im.  StTiBganiMak.— Ibid.,  expl.  of  map. 

liwiBoy  (from  their  having  been  a  sea- 
coast  people,  their  name  may  be  a  cor- 
nption  of  Siwanak,  'salt  people,'  a  dia- 
lectic fonn  of  Suwanaky  a  name  applied  by 
the  Delawares  to  the  English. — (Serard). 
One  of  the  prindpal  tribes  of  the  Wap- 
pingeroonfederacy,  formerly  living  along 
the  K.  shore  of  Long  Island  sd.  from  New 
York  to  Norwalk,  Conn.,  and  inland  as 
fu  at  least  as  White  Plains.  They  were 
one  of  the  seven  tribes  of  the  seacoast  and 
hid  a  number  of  villages,  the  principal 
one  in  IWO  being  Poningo.  (j.  m.) 
ImikMt-Owaneco  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  IT,  614,  1854  (trans.:  'western  Indians'). 
iwMMc-De  Laet  (1683)  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  8oc. 
Wl.  M  8..  1,  296,  1841.  Slwanoys.— Ruttenber. 
Trib«  Hudion  R.,  «1,  1872.  87waaoU.~Biap  of 
me  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  i,  13. 1866. 

livipL  The  Sage  (Chrymfhamnus  ho- 
vmdii)  clan  of  the  Patki  (Water-house) 
phratry  of  the  Hopi. 

ftiwikBi-Voth.  Hopl  Proper  Names,  106.  1905. 
K-TwtV--Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 
bT«a^wiiwa.~Fewke8  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
S8l,19Q0(utffv6»*cl&n'). 

Siwiffl  Pakan.  A  former  Maidu  village 
a  few  miles  n.  of  Kelsey,  Eldorado  co., 
CaL-Dixon  m  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xni,  map,  1905. 

tix.   S&eShakopee. 

SiTante.  A  former  Mi  wok  village  on 
Toobmne  r.,  Tuolumne  co.,  Cal. 
"TM-**.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 82d  ConR.. 
5ecMB.,affi,1858.  8«mmte».-Ibid..  69.  Bi-yan- 
tepJohnson  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  407, 
^^  8i-yaB-ti— Johnston  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61. 
?  ?»!:•  ^  »»•.  22. 18S2.  Si-yaa-te.-McKee 
«  *L  (iSRh  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec. 
•Wm  "4, 1858.  TrptniM.— Johnson  in  Schoolcraft, 
op.  at  (so  called  from  their  chief). 

Kyita  (^yi'to).  A  Cowichan  tribe 
vhoee  village  was  Skuhamen,  at  Agassiz, 
on  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.-^Boas  in 
64th  Eep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  454,  1894. 

ttaddaL  -A  tribe  numbering  200  per- 
•ona,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806 
wi Cataract  (Klikitat)  r.,  25  m.  n.  of  Biff 
Narrows, in thepresent Washington,  and 
iE«ntioned  by  Robertson  in  1846,  under 
the  name  Saddals,  as  numbering  400. 
They  Bubedsted  by  hunting  deer  and  elk, 
and  traded  with  the  Eneeshur  and 
jkiUoot  for  prepared  fish.  Classed  by 
Mooney  as  a  division  of  the  Pisquows 
hying  about  Boston  cr.  and  Kahchass 
lake,  at  the  head  of  Yakima  r. 
JS«I^f«».-<51bb8  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417, 
S?  J?i^--^*>«rt8on  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
w^78,S0thCong.,l8tse«.,9. 1848.  Boad-daU.- 
gji  and  Clark Exped.,  Cones  ed..  m,  958. 1893. 
Sr^'r^*^x  Allen  ed.,  n,  475,  1814.  BkaddaU 
SS'd£'^;'^^«ed'"i.l256,1893.  Bkaddat— 
tTMk  (1806)  In  OrifT.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv, 
tL^  »^-datt.-.Ibid.,  807.  Bkad-datto.- 
S^.ae.  Bka'ttttl. -Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
**•  A.  a.,  736^  1886. 


Skae  (Sqa-i).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Kaidju-k^awai,  formerly  close  to  C.  8t 
James,  at  the  s.  end  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
so  named  because  its  inhabitants  here 
skinned  the  sea  lions  which  they  killed 
on  the  Isles  Kerouart — S wanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  277,  1905. 

Skagit  Abo(iyofSalishonariverofthe 
same  name  in  Washington,  particularly 
about  its  mouth,  and  on  the  middle  por- 
tion of  Whidbey  id.,  especially  at  Penn*s 
cove.  According  to  Gibbs  the  population 
of  the  Skagit  proper  in  1853  'was  about 
300.  They  are  now  on  Swinomish  res., 
Wash.  Gibbs  makes  this  division  include 
the  Kikiallu,  Nukwatsamish,  Towahha, 
Smalihu,  Sakumehu,  Miskaiwhu,  Miseek- 
wigweelis,  Swioamish,  and  Skwomamish; 
but  probably  nothing  more  is  meant  by 
this  classification  than  that  the  dialects  of 
the  several  divi3ions  were  nearly  related 
and  the  geographical  position  close. 
Nothing  like  political  union  appears  to 
have  existed  among  them. 
Hum-a-loh.— Mackay  quotc'd  by  Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii.  7. 1891  ( •  the  people ' :  own 
name).  Baohet.— Wilkes  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv, 
149,  1844.  Baoket.— De  8met,  Oregon  Mias.,  84, 
1847.  Boad-jat.— Mallet  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 
Boatohae.— Gibbs  (misquoting  Wilkes)  In  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  1. 436, 1866.  Boatchat.— Stevens  In  Ind. 
Aft.  Rep., 459. 1864.  Bhatohet— Famham,  Travels, 
111,  1848.  Bka^jatt.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  61, 
18*7.  8ka4jeU.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  701, 
1867.  BkagaU.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  6-2.  81»t 
Cong..  Istscss..  173, 1850.  Bkaget.— Hill  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  37,  84th  Cong..  8d  sess.,  79.  1857.  Bkagit.— 
Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  438, 1865.  Bk'aMub.— 
McCaw,  Puyallup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1886 
(Puyallup  name). 

Bkagway  ( Cqqff^e^,  a  term  that  does  not 
bear  popular  interpretation).  A  former 
Chilkat  town  at  the  head  of  Lynn  canal, 
now  noted  as  the  terminus  of  the  Yukon 
and  White  Horse  railroad. 
Oqwue'.— Swanton,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
Bohkagu^.— Krause  (1882)  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog. 
Diet  Alaska,  680, 1906.  Bhkagway.— Nichols  (1891), 
ibid.    Bkaguay.— Baker,  ibid.    Bkagwa.— Ibid. 

Bkaliakmelin  (* numerous  tribe').  A 
Salish  division  that  resided  where  the 
Port  Madison  ( Wash.  >  mill  now  stands, 
but  now  on  Port  Madison  res. 
Bka-hak-bttih.— Mallet  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 
1877.  Bka-hak-mehu.— Boulet  in  letter.  Mar.  22. 
1886. 

Bkahategao  (Skd-hase^-gd-o),  An  an- 
cient Seneca  village  on  the  site  of  Lima, 
Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. — Morgan,  League 
Iroq.,  314,  468^  1851. 

Skahene-hadai  {Sqahe^ne  xd^dori^  *Ska 
river  people').  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chaahl-lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan  living  in  Alaska.  Skahene  is  said  to 
mean,  in  Tlingit,  *  to  cry  over  a  river,'  and 
it  is  related  thatatatime  when  this  branch 
was  almost  exterminated  they  went  up 
on  a  mountain  above  this  river  and 
cried.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1905. 

Bkaiakos  (SqaVaqos).  A  Seechelt  sept 
with    many  settlements   but   no   fixed 
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abode  (Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst., 
23, 1904).  For  general  habitat  8«e  SeechelL 
Bkaialo  (SQcSd'ld).  A  Chilliwack  vil- 
lage in  8.  British  Columbia,  with  16  inhab- 
itants in  1909. 

IaqnahaU.~Gan.  Ind.  Aff.,  78,  1878.  SQfti&ao.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.Can., 4,1902.  BquehaU.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  809, 1879.  Bqoiahla.— Ibid.,  pt.  li, 
160, 1901.    Squihala.— Ibid..  74, 1878. 

Bkaiametl.  A  Kwantlen  vill^  at  New 
Westmi nater,  on  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.  Col .  Pop. 
45  in  1909,  including  Kikait. 
Kew  Wettmuister.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  il,  72.  1902. 
8QAi'uiiBtl.~Hil]-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  54, 
1902.   Toe'trtlBs. -Boas in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S., 454, 1894. 

Bkaiets  ( SqaVxts ) .  A  K  wantlen  village 
on  Stave  r.,  an  affluent  of  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can..  54,  1902. 

Bkaischiltnitli.  A  Salish  division  liv- 
ing, according  to  Gibbs,  at  the  old  Chim- 
akum  mission  on  Spokane  r..  Wash. 
Pop.  of  "  Lower  Spokan,"  301  in  1908. 
Ghekauchee.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  815,  1874. 
Ghe-klM-ohee.— Winans  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  23, 1870. 
Lower  Bpokan.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  702,  1901  Lower 
Bpokanes.— Winans,  op.  cit.  Skai-schil-t'nuh.— 
Glbbfl  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  414, 1856. 

Bkaito.  A  camp  on  the  w.  coast  of  the 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied 
by  Haida  at  the  time  of  the  gold  excite- 
ment at  Gold  Harbor  in  1852-60.  It  is 
sometimes  spoken  of  erroneously  as  a  town 
and  confused  with  Kaisun  and  Chaahl. 
Kai-ahun.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  168b,  map., 
1878  (misapplied).  8oai'-tio.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  280, 1905.  Tlgi'it.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes,  Can..  24, 1898  (misapplied). 

Bkakaiek  (SoaqaVsk).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

BkakhantJ  Sk* a^-qnas) .  A  Kuitsh  villa^ 
on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  m 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  231,  1890. 

Bkalektnm.  The  Lummi  name  of  one 
of  their  temporary  fishing  villages  on  the 
w.  side  of  Lummi  id.,  Whatcom  co., 
Wash. 

Bkaleksun.— Gibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  Skv-lak- 
•en.— Fltzhugh  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  84th  Cong., 
8dsess.,75. 1857. 

Bkamoynnmaohi  ( Ska-moy-num-iichs) . 
Given  by  Ross  (Advent,  289,  1849)  as 
one  of  the  Okinaffan  tribes,  but  the  name 
is  not  met  with  elsewhere. 

Bkanahwahti  ('beyond  the  stream.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Onondaga,  known  gener- 
ally to  the  whites  as  John  Buck,  the  fire- 
keeper  of  his  tribe  in  Canada;  died  about 
1893  at  Brantford,  Ontario.  He  gave 
Horatio  Hale  valuable  aid  in  preparing 
the  Iroquois  Book  of  Rites  (1883),  and 
was  much  esteemed.  He  was  official 
keeper  and  interpreter  of  the  tribal  wam- 
pum.   See  Skanaawati.  (w.  m.  b.) 

Bkanapa.  A  former  Choctaw  town 
noted  by  d'Anville.  It  was  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  head  of  a  tributary  of  the 
Sukenatcha, probably  RunningTiger  cr., 
Kemper  co. ,  Miss. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  VI,  432,  1902. 


Bkanapa.— d'AnvUle's  map  In  Hamilton,  Colonial 
Mobile,  158.  1897.  Bkenappa.— Halbert,  op.  cit. 
Bkuimepaw.— West  Florida  Map,  ca,  1775. 

Bkandawati  (* beyond  the  stream'). 
An  Onondaga  chiei,  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
who  led  an  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
Oct.  1647.  He  returned  15  Huron  pris- 
oners and  bore  7  great  belts.  Early  in 
the  following  year  the  Hurons  sent  a  new 
embassy,  and  Skandawati  and  another 
remained  as  hostages.  The  Mohawk  de- 
stroyed the  party,  and  Skandawati  was 
so  mortified  that  he  killed  himself.  The 
other  had  a  like  sense  of  honor,  but  was 
less  rash.  His  name  appears  also  as 
Scandaouati  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  56,  1858) 
and  Scandawati  ( Hale,  Iroq.  Book  Rites, 
160,1883).   CI  Skanahwahtt.     (w.m.b.) 

Bkaniadariio  (Seneca:  Skaniadai^io\  *it 
is  a  very  fine  lake,'  commonly  rendered 
**  Handsome  Lake**).  A  former  federal 
chief  of  the  Seneca;  bom  at  the  village 
of  Ganawagus,  near  Avon,  in  the  Gene- 
see valley,  N.  Y.,  about  1735;  died  at 
Onondaga,  near  Syracuse,  in  1815.  By 
birth  he  belonged  to  the  Turtle  clan,  and 
was  a  half-brother  of  Cornplanter  (q.  v.) 
on  his  father's  side.  Although  thus  close- 
ly related  to  Cornplanter,  he  did  not, 
like  his  illustrious  naif-brother,  acquire 
marked  distinction  during  the  American 
Revolution,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
trying  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
Seneca  and  their  confederates.  On  the 
contrary,  the  greater  part  of  his  life 
was  spent  in  aissipation  and  idleness; 
but  late  in  life,  realizing  that  the  worst 
curse  of  his  race  was  the  evil  of  drunken- 
ness and  the  traffic  in  liquor,  he  sought 
to  establish  a  better  system  of  morals 
among  his  people,  who  were  then  pass- 
ing through  a  transition  period  between 
their  ancient  mode  of  life  and  modem 
civilization.  His  precepts  and  teachings, 
based  largely  on  the  ancient  custom  and 
faith,  but  recast  to  adjust  them  to  the 
new  conditions,  contemplated  the  regula- 
tion of  family  life  by  pointing  out  the 
respect  and  duties  that  should  subsist 
between  husband  and  wife  and  between 
parents  and  children,  and  the  need  of 
chastity  and  continence,  and  by  the  in- 
culcation of  habits  of  industry  and  thrift. 
About  1796,  while  living  at  Connewango 
on  All^heny  r.,  at  Warren,  Pa.,  Skani- 
adariio  was  prostrated,  it  is  said,  by  epi- 
lepsy and  partial  paralysis.  For  four 
years  he  lay  suffering,  and  having  lost  all 
hope  of  recovery,  resigned  himself  to 
death.  According  to  his  own  story,  one 
afternoon  he  heard  voices  calling  him 
out.  He  arose  in  spirit  and  went  out- 
side, where,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
house  among  some  shrubbery,  he  saw 
four  spirits  in  human  shape,  who  assnred 
him  that  they  were  merely  messengers  to 
him  from  the  Artificer  of  Life.  Of  these, 
three  bore  shrubs  in  their  hands,  on 
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which  hmiff  several  kinds  of  frait,  which 
be  vas  told  to  eat,  when  he  was  at  once 
restored  by  their  magical  efficacy. 
Tbereapon  the  messengers  revealed  to 
him  bj  means  of  a  great  number  of  pre- 
cepts dte  will  of  the  Artificer  of  Life,  on 
a  variety  of  subjects;  he  was  further  told 
to  promulgate  these  teachings  among  the 
tribes  of  the  Iroquois,  and  was  led  by  the 
meaeogers  into  the  white  man's  heU,  in 
order  to  permit  him  to  witness  the  pun- 
ishments that  are  in  store  for  the  lawless 
and  the  drunkard,  the  better  to  enable 
him  to  warn  his  people  of  the  need  of 
refonn.  The  watchers  at  his  bedside 
thoqght  he  was  dead,  but  after  a  long 
trance  be  suddenly  arose,  and  from  that 
time  rapidly  recovered  health.  He  vis- 
ited  the  several  Iroquois  villages  from 
▼ear  to  year,  preaching  his  new  doc- 
trines wim  power  and  eloquence.  It  is 
reported  that  many  so-called  pagans  gave 
op  their  dissolute  habits,  becoming  sober 
and  moral  men  and  women,  amons  whom 
"discord  and  contention  gave  place  to 
harmony  and  order,  and  vagrancy  and 
ebth  to  ambition  and  industry. '  *  It  was 
this  reformed  religion  of  Handsome 
Uke,  or  the  Bo-odled  paganism  of  the 
modem  Iroqoois,  that  has  so  steadfastly 
reeiBted  the  advance  of  Christianity  and 
education  among  the  Iroquois  tribes.  At 
thenresent  time  the  seat  of  this  faith  is 
in  Canada,  on  the  Grand  River  res., 
vbere  it  has  about  1,200  adherents;  but 
there  are  small  bodies  who  still  profess 
to  follow  the  precepts  of  Handsome  Lake 
dwelling  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  the 
All^^y  res.,  and  on  the  Onondaga 
res.  m  New  York.  Each  autumn  these 
**paeans'*  assemble  to  hear  the  doctrines 
of  Skaniadariio  preached  to  them.  In 
1802,  Skaniadaruo  with  a  number  of  as- 
sociates visited  Washington  to  explain  to 
Preodent  Jefferson  the  nature  of  their 
doctrine  in  order  to  receive  recognition 
of  it  by  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  counteracting  the  inroads  of  Christian- 
ity. The  President,  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  commended  the  new  doc- 
trines in  a  letter,  which  was  mistaken  by 
the  Seneca  for  a  license  permitting  Ska- 
niadariio  to  preach  his  new  faith  to  the 
Indians.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

tkaanayntanate  (probably  from  Skan^- 
%ii(^, 'rockaeain  protrudes.*— Hewitt). 
A  Oayuga  viOage,  destroyed  by  Gen. 
Sdlivan  in  1779.  It  was  on  the  w.  side 
of  Cayuga  lake,  n.  x.  of  the  present 
^Uaee  of  Canoga,  Seneca  co.,  N.  T.,  and 
neany  opposite  the  Cayuga  towns  on  the 
K.  liie  lake  is  narrow  there,  and  the  Ca- 
yiiga  occupied  both  shores,    (w.  m.  b.) 

Skaaowethltimne  (iS!to-7u/-t^^  tikr/ni). 
Gi?^  as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  on 
tbe&  side  of  Roeue  r.,  Greg. — Dorsey  in 
]oar.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  2S§,  1890. 


Bkannka  {Sxa-nu-xa) .  A  name  applied 
by  Dawson  (Queen  (Jharlotte  Ids.,  134, 
1880)  to  one  of  the  four  clans  into  which 
he  erroneously  supposed  the  Haida  to  be 
divided.  It  may  be  otherwise  spelled 
Sg'anag'wa,  and  is  the  native  term  for 
*' supernatural  power."  Dawson  trans- 
lates it  "killer-whale,"  but  the  more 
usual  name  for  the  killer-whale  is  sg'ana. 
though  this  animal  was  indeed  so  named 
because  it  was  held  to  be  supernatural. 
Dawson's  mistake  arose  from  the  fact  that 
the  Tsimshian  of  the  mainland  opposite 
are  divided  into  four  clans,  and  among  the 
Haida  the  killer-whale  is  a  very  impor- 
tant crest  belonging  to  one  of  the  two 
clans.  (j.  R.  8.) 

BkaoB  (^Jg.Vo*,  probably  *salmonberry 
bushes ' ).  A  Haida  town  of  the  Sagua- 
lanas  family  at  the  entrance  to  Naden 
harbor,  Graham  id.,  Brit  Col. — S wanton, 
Cont  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Skappa  ('sandy  land').  A  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  village  on  the  b.  bank  of  Fraser  r., 
near  Boston  Bar,  Brit  Col.  Pop.l7inl909. 
Sk-apa.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Etbnol.  Sury.  Can.,  4, 
1809.  Bkappah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  309,  1879.  Bk«- 
Mih.— Ibid.,  78,  1878.  Skopah.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
Ind.  Aff..  victoria,  1872.  Bknppa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  190i  sec.  u,  71, 1905.    Bkuppah.— Ibid.,  map, 


A  band  of  Cowichan  on 
Vancouver  id.,  numbering  20  in  1882, 
the  last  time  their  name  appears. 
Bka-aah-ah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  258. 1882. 

Bkatalis.  An  Afartena  village  near  the 
mouth  of  Copper  r.,  Alaska;  probably 
the  original  Alaganik. 

BAchalia.— Allen,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  38, 1887.  Bka- 
talia.— Ibid.,  120. 

Bkatehook  {from  peskatekukf  'at  the  river 
fork.' — Gerard).  A  Westenhuck  village 
on  Housatonic  r.  near  the  present  Shef- 
field, Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  In  1736  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Stockbridge,  a 
few  miles  up  the  river. 
Bkatahook.— Barber,  Hist.  Coll.  Mass.,  94,  1841. 
BUtahook.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  209, 1824. 

Bkanithan.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  w.  Brit  Col. 

Bkaooin.— Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887.  'Bkaai'oan.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Bkankel.  A  Chilliwack  villaj^e  in  s. 
British  Columbia,  with  30  inhabitants  in 
1909. 

BkaokBa.— HiU-Toat  in  Rep.  Etbnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4, 1902.  Bkokale.-<^n.  Ind.  Aff.,  816, 1880.  Bko- 
lale.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 
Bkiilkayn.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  2,  45,  1909.  Bkul- 
kayu.— Ibid.,  pt.  ll,  160, 1901. 

Bkaaton.  A  village  near  Sandwich, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.,  in  1685.  It  seems 
to  have  been  on  Buzzards  bay,  and  was 
probably  subject  to  either  the  Wampa- 
noag  or  the  Nauset — Hinckley  (1685)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v,  133, 1861. 

Bke9kvL7itM{Sk'e^akunt8).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.— Hill-Tout  m  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S., 
474, 1900. 
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BkeawatiQt  (Ske^awamt).  A  Scjoaw- 
mish  village  community  at  Pt  Atkinson, 
E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit  Ck>l.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Bkeoheramonie.  A  fonner  division  of 
the  Salish  living  on  the  Colville  trail, 
Wash.  Stevens  calls  them  a  band  of 
Spokan. 

Bke-ohei-a-monM.— Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  B.  Rep.,  i, 
414, 1856.  8lM-oh«r-aiiioaM.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff . 
Rep.,  429,  ISM. 

Bkedani  (corrupted  from  Gidansta, 
'from  his  daughter/  the  name  of  its 
chief).  An  im{>ortant  Haida  town  of  the 
Kagials-k^awai  family,  formerly  on  a 
point  of  la^d  which  extends  into  Hecate 
str.  from  the  s.  end  of  Louise  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.  The  town  was 
known  to  its  inhabitants  as  Kona  or 
Huadji-lanas.  They  were  alwavs  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  those  of  the  l^imshian 
town  of  Kitkatla,  whence  they  imported 
many  new  customs  and  stories  into  the 
Haida  country.  John  Work,  1836-41, 
assigned  to  this  town  30  houses  and  738 
inhabitants.  The  old  people  remember 
27  houses;  in  1878  Dawson  noted  about  16 
houses.  It  has  been  abandoned  for  sev- 
eral years,  though  a  number  of  house- 
poles  are  still  standing.  (  j.  b.  s. ) 
KiddAB.— Keanein  Stanford.  Compend.,app.,473, 
1878.  Koona.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont.,  xxi,  5, 
1876.  K'u'na.— BoaiL  12th  Rep. N. W. Tribea Can., 
24, 1898.  Kwua  Hiade.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
8oc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  126,  1895.  a lo'na.—S wanton, 
Cont.  Haida.  278,  1905.  Skedana.~Daw8on,  Q. 
Charlotte  Ids.,  169R,  1880.  Skeddans.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v.  489.  1855.  Skidaaa.— Boaa,  op.  cit. 
(misprint  from  Dawson).  Bkidanst.— Harrison, 
op.  cit.  Skiddan.— Poole,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  909, 
1872.    ^Q'Ai^i  laaga'-i.— Swan  ton,  op.  cit.,  120. 

Bkeinah  (contr.  of  Vnskiniyt).  A  Cher- 
okee settlement  on  Toccoa  r.,  in  the  pres- 
ent Fannin  co.,  n.  Ga.,  about  the  period  of 
the  removal  of  the  tribe  in  1839.  From  a 
confusion  of  the  name  with  the  Cherokee 
(ukinay  an  evil  spirit  or  malevolent  ghost, 
it  has  sometimes  been  rendered  '*  Devil 
Town.'' 

Bkekaitin  {SkEka^ittriy  'place  of  coming 
up  above,  or  reaching  the  top').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  Upper  Fraser  band  of  Ntlak- 
yapamuk,  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
43  m.  above  Ly tton.  Brit.  Col. 
Bkiikai'Eten.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1899.  BkEka'itin.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  li,  172, 1900. 

Bkelantak  (SqEla^tUuQ.  'painted  house,' 
on  account  of  a  painted  post  in  a  house 
there).  A  former  village  or  camp  of  the 
Pilalt,  a  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower  Chilli- 
wack  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  48,  1902. 

Bkeleton.    8ee  Anatomy. 

BkeUh  (SqelCy  *9tandingup,'  referring  to 
** Siwash  rock ") .  A  Sijuawmish  viluige 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  m  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Bkelten  {SqB^llEn),  A  village  of  the 
Ewawoos  trilxj  of  the  Cowichan  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  2  m.  above  Hope. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894. 


ikena  (Sqe<na).  A  Haida  town  |>romi- 
nent  in  tne  family  stories,  situated  just  8. 
of  Band  Spit  pt,  Moresby  id.,  Brit  CoL 
According  to  tradition  it  was  composed  of 
5  rows  of  houses,  each  occupied  by  a  single 
&mily  of  the  Raven  clan.  Th^e  5  are 
said  to  have  been  ^e  Tadji-lanas,  Kona- 
lanas,  Yaku-lanas,  Koetas,  and  Stlenga- 
lanas.  The  Daiyuahl-lanas  claimed  that 
their  own  chief  was  chief  of  the  town. — 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  279,  1906. 

ikenandoa  (Slatfln(nl'<k^\  'deer.'— 
Hewitt).  A  noted  Oneida  chief  who 
died  at  Oneida  Castle,  Try  on  oo.,  N.  Y., 
Mar.  11,  1816,  reputed  to  be  100  years  of 
age;  in  all  probaoility,  however,  he  was 
not  so  old,  otherwise  he  would  ha\-e 
been  nearlv  70  years  of  age  before  ap- 
pearing in  history.  He  is  described  as  a 
tall,  robust  man  of  intelligent  appeanmoe. 
During  the  first  part  of  his  life  he  was 
addicted  to  drink.  In  1775,  while  at 
Albany  attending  to  business  in  behalf 
of  his  tribe,  he  Decame  drunk  and  the 
next  morning  found  himself  in  the  street, 
ever^rthin^  of  value,  including  the  sign 
of  his  chieftainship,  having  been  taken 
from  him.  Feeling  the  disgrace,  he  re- 
solved never  again  to  become  intoxicated, 
a  resolution  which  he  strictly  maintained 
during  his  remaining  years.  He  seems 
to  have  been  reform^  and  brought  into 
the  church  chiefly  through  the  influence 
of  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  missionary  to 
the  Oneida,  to  whom  8kenandoa  was  so 
greatly  attached  that  he  asked  to  be 
buried  by  the  side  of  the  latter  in  the 
cemetery  at  Clinton,  N.  Y.  He  was  the 
friend  of  the  colonists  previous  to  the 
Revolution,  and  during  the  war  staunchly 
espoused  the  cEmse  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.'  He  watched  and  aided  in 
repelling  Canadian  invasions,  and  on  one 
occasion  preserved  from  massacre  the 
people  of  the  settlements  at  German 
Flats.  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.  It  wa* 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  the 
Oneida  declaration  of  neutrality  in  the 
Revolutionary  war  was  issued  in  May 
1775,  bearing  the  names  of  Skenandoa 
(Johnko'  Skeanendon)  and  eleven  other 
principal  men  of  the  tribe  (Stone,  Life  of 
Brant,  i,  63,  1838).  His  name  in  varioos 
forms  is  signed,  always  by  his  mark,  to 
deeds  of  cession,  treaties,  agreements,  etc., 
with  the  state  of  New  York  between 
1790  and  1811,  and  to  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States,  Dec  2,  1794.  He  became 
blind  and  is  o^ited  with  saying  that  he 
was  ''an  old  hemlock,  dead  at  tne  top.'* 
Lewis  H.  Morgan,  the  ethnologist,  Home- 
times  wrote  under  the  pen-name  Skenan- 
doah.  (c.  T.    w.  M.  B. ) 

Bkhakkwaiyutslu  {Sga'-ipcai  yu'-ttht). 
An  Alsea  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Alsea  r. , 
Oreg.  — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
230,  1890. 

Bkiohiftan.     A    Shuswap    village    on 
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Deadmsn  r.,  a  k.  affluent  of  Thompeon 
r..  Brit  Col.  Population  of  all  Dead- 
man's  r.  Indians,  117  in  1909. 
lk»A  lu'a  OndL— Can.  Ind.  AJL,  250.  1882  (in- 
dades  all  the  other  Shaswap  cm  this  river). 
8kcUkktiB.-n>id.,  189. 1883.  BUehiaUa.— Ibid., 
VL 11.  laa,  Ml.  8ki-ahi»-tia.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
IU>j.8ocOuL,secli,44,1891.  Btidiistaa  band.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff..  240, 1902. 

8k2€oak  (possibly  a  contraction  of  Vir- 
ginia Algonauian    (Renape)    Maskikok, 

gvanap  people.' — Gerard).  A  large  vil- 
lage io  1584,  possibly  Siouan,  on  Rcmnoke 
r,  aboat  6  days'  travel  above  the  mouth  of 
Albemarie  ed.,  probably  in  Virginia.  It 
mav  have  been  identical  with  0<£aneechi. 
IkicMdL-Amadas  (1585)  in  Smith  (1529).  Va.,  i, 
ffi, mi.  fikiooak.— Strachey  (1612).  Va..  148, 1849. 
8kikth.-Martin.  N.  C.  1, 12. 1829. 

Skidai-lanaa  (Skidui^'i  Wruu^  'powexIesB 
town-people*).  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan,  belonging  to  the  ^;eographic 
grrmp  known  as  Gunghet-haidagai,  or 
Nin«tinte  people.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a  branch  of  the  Gunghet-kegawai,  and 
owned  the  ancient  town  of  Ulgadun. — 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  272,  1905. 

Skidaokao  (SH^daoqao,  *egg8  of  Skl^- 
dao  M .  One  of  the  pnnci pal  Haida  f am- 
iliw  of  the  Raven  clan  on  Masset  inlet, 
Brit,  (^1.,  eaid  to  have  been  named  from 
a  man  called  Skidao.  Formerly  these 
people  lived  with  several  other  families  in 
the  town  of  Naikun,  whence  they  moved 
to  Maseet  and  owned  the  town,  now 
known  by  that  name,  until  very  recent 
times.  ( J.  R.  8. ) 

SkrdMtao.-8wanton,  Ck>nt.  Haida.  271,  1905. 
lki4«ak«B.— HarriBon  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
K.  n.  125,  I895u  Bkyit'aalco.— Boas.  12th  Rep. 
N.W.  Tribes  Can..  23.  1898. 

Bkidegate.  One  of  the  two  or  three  in- 
habited Haida  towns  on  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col. ;  situated  at  the  entrance  to 
an  inlet  of  the  same  name  on  its  n.  shore. 
The  native  names  for  this  town  were 
HIgaia  and  Hlgagilda,  Skidegate  being 
thecormption  by  whites  of  a  name  of  the 
chief,  Sgedagits  (SgeMaglts).  Anciently 
owned  bv  the  Hlgaiu-lanas,  it  was  ^ven 
wer  to  the  Gitins,  according  to  tradition,, 
in  payment  for  an  injurv  received  by  a 
memberof  the  latter  family.  According  to 
John  Work  there  were  48  houses  between 
the  years  1836  and  1841,  with  738  people. 
The  last  row  of  native  houses  whicn  stood 
here  numbered  only  20,  which  would  give 
a  population  of  300  to  400.  In  1909  there 
were  239  people,  living  almost  entirely 
in  bouses  patterned  after  those  of  the 
whites.  There  is  a  Methodist  mission 
tt  Skidecate,  and  the  Salvation  Army  has 
8ome  followers.  All  the  people  are  nom- 
uially  Christiana.  The  name  of  this 
town  has  been  adopted  to  designate  the 
^ittajretan  family  (q.  v. ).  ( J.  b.  s.  ) 
Hj»-hai.ka.-Dftwaon.  Q.  Charlotte  Ida..  165,  1880 
•pven  AS  nutlve  name;  possibly  intended  for 
•  HlgBi-u  ").  IUth-«ah-|Wa.— Deans.  Tales  from 
Hiderr,  58.  1899.  Kil-hai-oo.-Dawson,  op.  clt., 
»•  tfMi'-Ua.-8wanton,  Cont.  Haida.  279, 1906 
(na^ename).  W-tt'.— ibid. ,  279.  LthafiM.— 
HMriwn  hi  Proc.'^Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  126, 


1886.  Skttifftts.— Dmm,  Hist.  Oregon,  281,  1844. 
SUd-a-tata.— Poole.  Q.  Charlotte  Ids..  809.  1872. 
Sldd-de-gates.— Dawson,  op.  clt.,  173.  Bkidde- 
f«et.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  6oc.  Lond., 
I.  283. 1848.  BUdefate-Hiadi.— Harrison  in  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.. sec.  ii.  125, 1895.  Bkidsfat's  town.— 
Deans.  Tales  from  Hidery,  4.  1899.  Bkidesatti.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  402, 1853.  Bkidicatk.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  128,  1879.  Bkit'-a-get— Oibbs  in 
Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  l,  136. 1877.  Bkit-e-ffatas.— 
Kane,  Wand.  N.  Am.,  app.,  1859.  Bkit-^-nt.'— 
Dawson,  op.  cit..  165.  Bkittafete.—Oal latin  in 
Trans.  Am.Ethnol. Soc., u.  77. 1848.  Bkittactta.— 
(HUlatin.  ibid.,  pt.  1,  c.  Bkitt  de  ffataa.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  489. 1855.  Bkittefaa.~Scouler 
in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond..  zl  219. 1S41.  Bkitto- 
fats.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
I.  233,  1848.  BUttfetts.— Anderaon  quoted  by 
Gibbe  in  Hist.  Ma^.,  74,  1863.  Tlkifnt— Boas, 
12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  24. 1898. 

Bkidi  (probably  from  Ukiri,  *  wolf,'  or 
ikirirara,  *  wolves  standing  in  water,'  re- 
ferring to  a  tribal  tradition) .  One  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Pawnee  confederacy  (q.  v.), 
sometimes  called  Wolf  Pawnee,  and  by 
the  French  Pawnee  Loup.  That  the 
Skidi  were  closely  associated  with  the 
idea  of  the  wolf  is  evident  from  the  sign 
language,  in  which  they  are  designated 
by  the  sign  for  that  animal.  The  speech 
of  the  Skidi  differed  slightly  from  that 
of  the  other  3  Pawnee  tribes.  Accord- 
ing to  tradition  the  8kidi  and  Arikara 
were  once  united,  but  became  separated 
during  the  northward  migration,  the 
Arikara  keeping  to  the  Missouri  valley 
and  the  Skidi  settling  on  Ix)up  r.,  Nebr., 
where  finally  the  other  3  Pawnee  tribes 
built  their  villages.  The  wanderings 
and  adventures  of  the  Skidi  are  mat- 
ters of  tradition  rather  than  of  history. 
They  have  so  long  regarded  the  valley 
of  the  Loup  as  their  home  that  they 
have  located  in  that  vicinity  the  super- 
natural underground  dwelhngs  of  the 
mythic  animals  which  preside  over  the 
ceremonies  of  their  secret  societies. 
When  first  known  to  the  white  race  the 
Skidi  were  farther  n.  than  the  other  3 
Pawnee  tribes.  Tradition  indicates  that 
this  tribe  was  the  first  to  push  north- 
ward from  their  old  home  in  the  S.  W. 
There  are  stories  of  the  Skidi  having 
been  conquered  by  the  other  Pawnee 
tribes,  but  these  may  refer  rather  to 
local  tribal  quarrels  and  not  imply  sub- 
jugation, for  the  Skidi  have  ever  kept 
their  distinctive  organization  and  have 
tenaciously  preserved  their  tribal  rites 
with  their  esoteric  teachings. 

According  to  information  obtained  by 
Bolton  from  Spanish  manuscript  sources, 
a  part  of  the  Skidi  (or  **Pani-Maha,"  as 
they  were  called)  moved  southward  and 
about  1770  approacheil  the  Texas  border. 
One  of  the  conditions  of  the  general  peace 
that  was  established  between  the  Span- 
iards and  the  northern  Texas  tribes  in 
1772  was  that  these  tribes  should  consent 
to  be  moved  s.,  away  from  the  influence 
of  the  Pani-Maha  (Viceroy  to  the  King 
of  Spain,  Nov.  26,  1772,  MS,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Corr.  of  Viceroys,   Bucareli  no.  , 
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664).  About  1777  a  groap  of  the  Pani- 
Maha  joined  the  Taovayas  (Tawehash) 
settlement  W hen  Mezieres  was  there  in 
1778  they  had  temporarily  withdrawn,  but 
he  urged  them  to  return,  which  they  did 
within  a  year.  From  this  time  on  they 
Beem  to  have  formed  an  important  part 
of  the  Taovayas  settlement,  which  was 
called  by  Sibley,  in  1805,  that  of  the 
"Panis  or  Towiachea"  (Hist  Sketch, 
1806).  A  Mexican  map  of  1862  shows  a 
"Pannis"  vill^  near  the  head  of  Sul- 

Shur  cr.,  n.  e.  ^xas  (Map  no.  1020,  Sec 
e    CarU^raffa,     Dept<»    de    Fomento, 
Mexico). 

During  the  two  centuries  prior  to  their 
removal  from  Nebraska  to  Indian  Ter.  in 
1874  the  Skidi,  in  common  with  the  other 
Pawnee  tribes,  fought  to  hold  their  hunt- 
ing grounds  against  intruders,  and  to  that 
end  strove  for  the  possession  of  horses. 
The  securing  of  this  class  of  booty  was  the 
chief  incentive  of  war  parties,  and  the  pos- 
session of  ponies  became  the  sign  of  wealth. 
The  history  of  the  Skidi  does  not  differ 
materially  from  that  of  the  other  Pawnee 
tribes.  They  joined  in  the  treaties  with 
the  United  States,  served  as  scouts  in  its 
army,  and  followed  their  kindred  to  Okla- 
homa, where  they  live  to-day,  owning 
lands  in  severalty  as  citizens  of  the  Unitea 
States.  There  were  no  missions  estab- 
lished especially  for  the  Skidi;  they  were 
included  in  those  maintained  for  all  the 
Pawnee. 

The  organ  izatiou  of  the  Skidi  is  per- 
haps more  fully  carried  out  in  accord- 
ance with  the  religious  beUefeof  the  peo- 
ple than  that  of  the  other  Pawnee  tribes. 
They  say  they  were  organized  by  the 
stars,  which  powers  ''made  them  into 
families  and  villi^es,  taught  them  how 
to  live  and  how  to  perform  their  cere- 
monies.'* Five  villages  formed  the  cen- 
tral group.  The  village  at  the  w.  led  in 
religious  ceremonies  and  had  no  secular 
function  except  in  times  of  dire  distress. 
The  other  4  villages  of  the  group  were  situ- 
ated as  at  the  corners  of  a  square,  the 
sides  of  which  faced  the  cardinal  direc- 
tions. Following  an  established  rotation, 
each  village  led  in  tribal  affairs  during 
one  year— a  winter  and  a  summer.  The 
position  of  these  6  villages  and  of  the 
other  17  of  the  tribe  were  all  fixed  by 
the  position  of  the  stars  which  had  given 
them  their  shrines  and  ceremonies,  so 
that  the  Skidi  villages  on  the  earth  were 
like  a  reflection  of  their  stars  in  the 
heavens.  The  star  gave  its  name  to  the 
shrine,  and  the  village  took  its  name  from 
the  shrine  or  from  some  incident  pon- 
nected  with  its  bestowal  bv  the  star.  A 
secular  name  indicative  ot  locality  was 
sometimes  added.  The  shrine  was  ^v<'n 
by  the  star  to  a  certain  man,  and  his  de- 
scendants became  its  hereditary  keepers. 


The  immediate  care  and  protection  d 
the  shrine  devolved  on  a  woman  de- 
scendant The  ceremonies  and  rituab 
pertaining  to  the  shrine  were  in  chatigeof 
a  priesthood,  into  which  anyone  of  good 
character  might  enter  after  instroctiQn 
and  the  performance  of  certain  duties. 

To  the  Skidi  the  universe  was  dual- 
male  and  female— and  on  the  oonjiinc- 
tion  of  these  two  forces  depended  the 
perpetuation  of  all  forms  of  lite.  A  cere- 
mony exemi)lifying  this  belief,  in  which 
was  the  sacrifice  of  a  girl,  typical  of  the 
evening  star,  to  the  masculine  morning 
star,  was  peformed  among  the  Skidi  as  late 
as  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  (see 
PetaUshoTo) .  The  various  ceremomes  of 
the  villages  began  with  the  first  thander 
in  the  spring  and  closed  when  the  winta" 
sleep  set  in.  The  social  customs  and  avo- 
cations of  the  Skidi  did  not  differ  from 
those  of  the  other  Pawnee  tribes. 

Consult  G.  A.  Dorsey,  TraditioDS  of 
the  Skidi,  1904;  Dunbar,  Pawnee  Indian*, 
1880-82;  Fletcher,  (1)  The  Hako,  in  22d 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903,  (2)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IV,  730,  1902;  Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hcto 
Stories,    1889.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Oki^.— Doney,  Osa^e  MS.  Yocmb.,  B.  A.  E..  1SS3 
(Osage name).  CklyL— Dowey.  Kaiwa MS. roab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Kansa  name).  Jaiim^-Lmft-- 
Oaas,  Voy..  22, 1810.  La  Loop.— Orlg.  Jour.  Levii 
and  Clark.  VI,  86, 1905.  LoM.-«aaR.Jour.,2S.lHr7. 
Lon.— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  861, 1906. 
Loapea.— Lewis,  Travels.  15,1809.  loopPavacM.— 
Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.  Man,  v,  412.  1817.  Loopt.- 
Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  15,1806.  Mahah.-Sace, 
Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts.,  158, 1846.  Hakaa.-Gr<«g. 
Comm.  Prairies,  II,  801, 1M4.  ^•^■-maha*.— Dor- 
sey, C^ha  MS.  diet..  B.  A.  E.,  18^  (Omaha  name). 
PahiMahaa.— Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. 


III,  397, 1853.  Pammahaa.  — McKenney  and  Ball 
Ind.  Tribes.  Ili,  80,  1854.  Panemaka.— Boodinot. 
Star  in  West,  128, 1816.  Pania  Loapa.— Uwis  and 
Clark  Discov..  62. 1806.  Paala  Lnnp.— OiIf.  Joor. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  v,  381.  1905.  Paaia  UntiM.- 
Ibid.,  VII,  814.  Paaiaa  Loiipa.~Lewis  and  ClaTt, 
Travels,  15, 1807.  Panimaobaa.— Barda.  Exmfo, 
298,  1723.  Panimaha.— Douay  (1687)  quoted  bf 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Pbilol.  Mo.  Val..  846, 1862. 
Panimaha'a.— Coxe,  Carolana.  16.  174L  Ftai- 
Mahawa.-^hoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ui,  S99. 1863. 
Pa-Bl-mahA.— Grayson,  Creek  MS.  vocab..  B.  A. 
K,  1885  (Creek  name).  Panfmakai  -JeffCT, 
French  Dom.  AiiL.  1, 189, 1761.  Paaimalia.—Ibid^ 
I,  Canada  map.    Paaimalia.— Aloedo,  Die.  Gcor.. 

IV,  52, 1788.  FaBimoaa.— Barcia,  En8ayo.29l.17B. 
Panimoha.— Hennepin,  New  Disoov.,  pt.  11. 47, 1C8& 
Paaialonaa.— Crepy,  Carte  04n.  de  I'AinWque 
Sept.,n.d.  Panisinahaaa.— La  Salle  (1687)  qooted 
byShea,EariyVoy.,28,1861.  PaaisHakaa-Lewia 
Travels,  15,  1800.  Paaivaaha.— McKenney  awl 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  81, 1854  (probably  identieil]. 
Pannamaha.— Ooxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Plan' 
malia.— Bowles,  Map  of  America^  after  ITSa  Ha» 
Xahaa.—Lewisand  Clark,  Journal,  17, 1840.  ffi^ 
LouiaU.— Lewis.  Travels.  24. 1809.  PasaaaloaM^ 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  117,  19th  Cong..  1st  sesa.  7.  Ig. 
Pawnee  Loap.—Irving.  Ind.  Sketches,  11. 18»  1S». 
Pawnee  Lonpea.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  v.  m,m. 
Pawnee  Mahaa.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts^  i,  »B. 
1828.  Pawnee  Kahaw.— Pike,  Exped..  113,  Ulf 
Pawnee  Marhar.— Treaty  of  1812  in  U.  8.  lod. 
Treaties.  644,  1873.  Pawnee  Mohaw.-In<L  Af 
Rep.,  904,  1847.  Pawnee  OlUbawa— Hikheth, 
Dragoon  Campaigns,  163,  1836.  P^waeaiwiw 
hawa.— Long.  Eitped.  Rocky  Mts.,Jt  Ixxxr. 
1823.  Pawnee  0*Mohaw8.—HUdreth.  op.  eit,  10. 
Pawnees  I^upa.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  33, 
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m  PjwBem^-Lone,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
US,  IfflS.  PftjiMBaoha^^.— Dorsev,  Oaaire  MS. 
wtb..  B.  A.  E..  1883  CUprtream  Pawnees': 
Omb  ntme).  84-tjir-i-pin-gA.— Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mtt,  n,  Ixxxiv,  1823  (ffidatsa  name). 
SBfi.-Iapi  Oaye,  .XIII,  no.  2,  6,  Feb.  1^ 
(DikoU  name).  teOL-Riggs  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Kinol.,  yu,  441,  1892  (Teton  name).  8kee'-«- 
n«.-Lewfe  and  Clark  Diacov.,  19,  1806.  8kee'- 
fc.-Moigan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xvii,  196,  ISH. 
OBndM.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  213,  1861.  8kee-«.rM.— 
Am.SiatePftperB,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  709, 1832.  Bkeerea.— 
L]M,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i.  478,  1828.  8k«re.— 
Ibii,  II,  865.  Bkerreh.— Rafinesque,  Amer.  Na- 
tionji,  I.  24,  1836.  8ki'-di.— Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am. 
HisL.  IT,  244.  1880  ( 2V«'-rf='  wolf).  8tMlar.— 
Cnrli^,  Ucntah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  106,  1874 

g(TetoDMme).    8tm.—Ind.   Aff.  Rep.,  179,  1875 
etoo  name).    Wolf  Indiana.— Gaas,  Jour.,  23, 
n.  VoIfPawaMt.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i. 
Si.  1814.  WoWea— Lewis  and  Clark  Diacov..  19, 

BUdinhni  {Tskiri  rah'ru,  *the  wolves 
rtanding  in  the  pools' ).  A  band  of  the 
SWdi  Pawnee,  eo  named  by  other  Skidi 
bewMe  longago,  while  camped  on  Loup  r. , 
Nebr.,  they  obtained  so  much  meat  while 
an  immense  buffalo  herd  was  crossing 
tbat  they  began  to  take  only  the  hides, 
leaying  the  carcasses  on  the  river  ice, 
which,  melting,  formed  small  pools, 
arooud  which  many  wolves  gathered. — 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  238, 1889. 
Sr  "JI^-.-Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  238, 
1S9.  Tibn  rah'ru.— F.  Boas,  inf  n,  1907. 
^  Skikwamiah  (ikaikh  *  inland*,  -mish 
people':  ^people  living  inland').  A 
oioah  division  on  a  river  of  same  name 
indon  the  upper  branches  of  the  Snoho- 
niJsh,  in  Washington. 

aiiittriiriilL-.Boa8  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  17,  1870. 
S?"'!fcf*'^^  ^^^oi\  treaty  (1856)  in  U.  8. 
Ki^^®- 378  1873.  8kawhahmirii.-MaynaM 
to  H.  R.  Ex  Doc.  37,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  86, 18W 
ftj-whttidL-Ibid.  8kea-wa.iii.h.-3t^rllnir  in 
l^i5ffRePMl70.1852.  8key.ehaniiah.-De Hariey 
fa  bchoplcmft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  701,  1855.  8k^. 
^»J^-vJon«j  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 34?h 
^FI^S^'d'  1»57.  8keywhamirii.-Lane  in 
J™j»uk.--Glbb8 quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
S^to;ii*^  .^f^-  ,8Wwhiiiidi.-Gibb8,  ibid^ 
Sill?  "^"*^  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i, 

WI  A  local  name  of  the  black  candle- 
nsQ  {Aiwpl4)p(yma  fimbria),  an  excellent 
WW  fish  of  the  waters  of  the  n.  Pacific 
ac^  paiiicularlv  about  Queen  Charlotte 
wa,  Bnt  Col.  The  word  is  derived  from 
^the  name  of  this  fish  in  the  Haida 

.  JkUik.  A  Knaiakhotana  village,  of  44 
Inhabitants  in  1880,  on  the  s.  side  of  Skilak 
B«e  Kenai  penin.,  Alaska. 

iSS;""^'^?^,^®^*^  Census,  Alaska,  29, 1884. 

BWloot  A  Chmookan  tribe  found  by 
Lewwand  Clark  in  1806  residing  on  both 
^e8of  Colombia  r.  in  Washington  and 
JJTBgon,  above  and  below  the  entrance  of 
L^T  "J'  *^^  numbering  in  all  2,500 
S  The  HuUooetell  may  have  be^n  a 
rw  ^^  ^^T^  (^"g-  J^"*"-  J^wis  and 
;^^ '"'  ^^iJ^^  ^»  117,  1905).  They 
!^^*?o^g^lbe  tribes  almost  extermi- 
y**<i  by  the  fever  epidemic  of  1823. 
**w  tueir  principal  village  was  Cooniac, 


at  Oak  Point,  Wash.  In  1850  Lane  placed 
their  number  at  200,  but  as  a  tribe  they 
disappeared  from  view  a  few  years  later. 
The  Seamysty  appear  to  have  been  a 
division.  (l.  f.) 

Oaloait.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Tribes,  i.  621, 
1853.  Oalooit— r.ane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  161,  1850. 
Oaloort.— Lane  in  Sen*  Ex.  Doc.  62,  Slst  Cong..  Ist 
BCM.,  172  1850.  Chiloot-Gass,  Jour.,  191,  1807. 
Xolnit.— Gairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi. 
255,  1841.  Kreluits.— Franchdre,  Voy.,  105,  1854. 
fkillooU.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  128, 1816. 
SkiUoot.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  63,  1814. 
BkiUute.-Ibid.,  i,  map,  1814.  Skillutes.— Wilkes. 
Hist.  Oregon,  44,  1845.  SkiUutts.— Robertson. 
Oregon,  129.  1846. 
Skin.  See  Anatomy. 
Skin  and  Skin  dressing.  In  the  domes- 
tic economy  of  the  Indians  skins  were 
his  most  valued  and  useful  property,  as 
they  became  later  his  principal  trading 
aaaet,  and  a  mere  list  of  the  articles  made 
of  this  material  would  embrace  nearly 
half  his  earthly  possessions.  Every  kind 
of  skin  large  enough  to  be  stripped  from 
the  carcass  of  beast,  bird,  or  fish  was  used 
in  some  tribe  or  another,  but  those  in 
most  general  use  were  those  of  the  buffalo, 
elk,  deer,  antelope,  beaver,  ermine,  cer- 
tain large  birds  in 
ceremonial  costumes, 
the  jackrabbit  in  the 
Paiute  country,  the 
seal  and  walrus,  with 
the  salmon  and  wolf- 
fish,  among  the  Es- 
kimo. 

Among  the  princi- 
pal belongings  made 
m  whole  or  in  part 
from  skins  may  be 
named  tipis,  par- 
fl^che  boxes,  feather 
boxes,  bed  covers, 
pillows,  tobacco  pouches,  medicine  bags, 
pounding  hides  (upon  which  to  mash 
and  spread  out  berries,  pemmican,  etc.), 
saddle  blankets,  horse  and  dog  harness, 
the  bullboat  of  the  upper  Missouri 
tribes,  the  kaiak  of  the  Eskimo;  fishing 
lines,  nets,  etc.;  clothing  in  all  its  parts, 
from  robes  and  shirts  to  leggings  and 
moccasins;  shields,  body  armor,  picto- 
graph  records,  ceremonial  masks,  and 
cradles. 

The  methods  employed  for  dressing 
skins  were  very  much  the  same  every- 
where N.  of  Mexico,  the  difference  being 
chiefly  in  the  chemicals  used  and  in 
the  amount  of  labor  given  to  the  task. 
Among  the  Plains  tribes,  with  which  the 
art  is  still  in  constant  practice  nearly 
according  to  the  ancient  method,  the 
process  consists  of  6  principal  stages,  viz, 
fleshing,  scraping,  Draining,  stripping, 
graining,  and  working,  for  each  of  which 
a  different  tool  is  required.  When  skins 
are  dressed  for  robes  the  hair  is  not  re- 
moved. A  number  of  hides  are  usually 
dressed  at  the  'same  time,  the  women 
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working  together  in  the  open  air.  Sun- 
shine, without  too  great  heat,  is  essential 
for  the  best  result. 

The  fleshing  process  begins  as  soon  as 
possible  after  the  hide  is  stripped  from 
the  carcass,  while  the  skin  is  still  soft  and 
moist.  The  hide  is  staked  out  upon  the 
ground,  fleshy  side  up,  when  two  women, 
working  together,  scrape  off  the  flesh  ana 
fat  by  means  of  a  sort  of  gouge  with  ser- 
rated edge,  anciently  maae  from  the  Ic^ 
bone  of  some  large  animal,  for  which  is 
now  substituted  a  similar  iron  instrument 
procured  from  the  traders.  By  means  of 
a  loop  going  over  the  wrist  the  strength 
of  the  dIow  is  increased,  the  worker 
kneeling  or  bending  over  the  skin. 

Next  comes  the  scraping,  a  very  labori- 
ous process,  the  instrument  used  being  a 
sort  of  short  adz,  made  of  wood  or  elk- 
horn,  with  a  blade  of  stone  or  iron  set  at 
a  right  angle  to  the    handle.     Several 


METHOD    OF   MOUNTINO     BUFFALO-HIDE    BY   WESTERN   TRIBES 

women  work  together.  The  hide  is 
staked  out,  hair  side  up,  with  a  bed  of 
old  dressed  skin  under  it  to  break  the 
force  of  the  blow,  and  thus  prevent  tear- 
ing, as  well  as  to  keep  the  dressed  surface 
clean.  Each  side  is  scraped  in  turn,  the 
final  scraping  l)ein^  the  more  delicate 
operation.  The  hair  and  the  skin  shav- 
ings are  saved  for  jfiUing  pillows,  or  are 
sometimes  boiled  into  soup. 

Then  comes  the  braining  process,  in 
which  the  skin  is  thoroughly  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  cooked  brains  and  liver, 
grease,  and  j)ounded  eoaproot  (yucca), 
all  mixed  together  and  applied  with  a 
sponge  of  soaproot  fil)er.  A  little  salt  is 
frequently  added.  The  liver  if  hashed, 
or  sometimes  cheweil,  to  rendei  it  fine 
enough  before  cooking,  and  approxi- 
mately the  whole  brain  and  liver  of  the 
animal  are  required  to  dress  its  hide. 
The  braining  is  an  easy  and  rapid  process, 


after  which  a  bundle  of  dried  gran  is  laid 
in  the  center  of  the  hide  and  satuiBted 
with  hot  water,  when  the  comers  of  the 
hide  are  brought  together  over  it  in  hag 
fashion,  and  the  akin  tightly  twif<ted  into 
a  solid  bally  and  hung  up  to  soak  over- 
night for  the  next  process.  According  to 
Schoolcraft  (Narr.  Jour.,  323,  1821),  the 
eastern  Sioux  dressed  their  buffalo  skins 
with  a  decoction  of  oak  bark,  which  he 
surmises  may  have  been  an  idea  borrowed 
from  the  whites.  According  to  La Flesche, 
liver  is  not  used  in  the  dressing  process 
by  the  Ponca,  Omaha,  and  Oto,  and  meat 
broth  is  mmetimes  substituted  for  braina, 
while  the  hide  is  soaked  in  the  runnicg 
stream  overnight  The  Maricopa  of  s. 
Arizona  use  the  castor  bean  in  the  tan- 
ning process. 

Next  comes  the  stripping,  intended 
to  squeeze  out  the  surplus  moisture  and 
the  dressing  mixture.  The  dampened 
hide  is  first  opened  out  and  twisted 
into  a  rope  in  order  to  expel  aa  modi 
moisture  as  can  be  thus  dislodged,  after 
which  it  is  stretched  tightly,  at  an 
angle  of  about  45  d^rees,  in  a  frame 
consisting  of  a  crosspieoe  supported  by 
2  stout  forked  poles,  the  lower  end  of  the 
skin  bein^  staked  to  the  ground.  The 
stripping  is  done  by  2  women  working 
togetner,  the  instrument  being  a  broad 
blade  about  6  in.  long,  set  in  a  bone 
handle,  and  much  resembling  a  small  hoe 
blade.  The  ancient  tool  was  of  stona 
The  instrument  being  grasped  horiion- 
tally  in  both  hands,  with  the  blade  Dress- 
ing heavily  upon  the  skin,  it  is  drawn 
steadily  from  top  to  bottom,  causing  a 
thin  stream  of  water  to  ooze  out  before 
the  blade  as  it  descends.  As  one  woman 
nears  the  bottom  her  partner  follow? 
along  the  same  track,  before  the  moisture 
can  work  back  under  the  blade.  In  thi? 
way  the  work  goes  on  to  the  end  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin,  after 
which  the  skin  is  left  suspended  in  the 
frame  to  dry  and  bleach  until  it  is  ready 
for  graining.  This  is  done  with  a  j?lobu- 
lar  piece  of  bone,  as  lai^ge  as  can  be  con- 
veniently held  in  the  hand,  cut  from  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  humerus  of  a 
buffalo  or  other  lairge  animal.  With  this 
the  whole  surface  of  the  skin  is  rubbed 
as  with  sandpaper  to  reduce  the  hide  to 
uniform  thickness  and  smoothness  aD|i 
to  remove  any  hanging  fibers.  After  thw 
the  breaks  and  holes  are  repaired  with 
an  awl  and  sinew  thread.  According  to 
La  Flesche,  the  semiagricultural  Omaha 
and  Pawnee  also  rub  oom-meal  over  the 
skin  to  hasten  the  drying  process. 

Then  comes  the  process  of  working^ 
softening,  to  render  the  skin  pliable.  This 
is  done  by  drawing  the  skin  for  9ome 
time  in  seesaw  fashion  across  a  rope  ot 
twisted  sinew  stretched  between  two  treee 
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a  few  feet  apart  It  is  sometimes  drawn 
first  aroand  the  tnmk  of  a  rough-barked 
tiee  for  a  short  time,  two  women  again 
working  together,  one  at  each  end  of  the 
skin;  this  treatment  gives  the  skin  its  final 
softneaa.  Afterward  it  is  cleaned  with  a 
wash  of  white  chalk  clay  in  water,  put  on 
thick  with  a  bunch  of  root  fiber  or  dried 
grass  for  a  brush,  and  brushed  off  when 

F<H*  j)arfldche  purposes  the  tanning 
process  is  oiuitted.  For  making  shields 
the  hide  is  shrunk  over  a  fire  until  it  is 
of  twice  its  original  thickness  and  cor- 
respondingly tougher,  being  sometimes 
anoiated  Wore  the  operation,  as  already 
described.  The  process  for  deer  skins  and 
»naller  skins  is  naturally  less  laborious 
than  for  buffalo  (or  cow)  hides,  and  skins 
of  panthers,  wildcats,  etc.,  intended  for 
(joivers,  boys'  coats,  and  pouches,  are 
dreased  with  the  hair  on.  Amongthecoost 
tribes  the  scraper  is  freonentl^  a  mussel 
phell  or  an  oyster  shell,  in  California  and 
aloi^the  Pacific  coast  gjenerally  a  rib  bone 
is  used,  and  the  skin  is  laid  over  an  in- 
clined log  instead  of  being  staked  on  the 
?round.  In  the  eastern  timber  country 
and  in  the  Arctic  region  hides  are  usually 
smoked  to  render  them  impervious  to 
moi^ore,  and  urine  takes  the  place  of 
»aj)root  in  the  dressing  mixture.  Bleach- 
ing is  effected  by  the  action  of  the  sun's 
rays  on  wet  skins.  Amonjr  the  Eskimo, 
for  lack  of  summer  sunshine  the  skin  is 
pometimes  dried  over  the  fire  or  by  wrap- 
Hng  it  aroand  the  human  body.  Skins  of 
the  seal  and  walrus,  and  of  birds  and  fish, 
all  require  special  processes,  while  for  in- 
teetines,  pencardiums,  and  other  internal 
membranes,  used  as  water  jars,  paint  bags, 
etc,  thepreparation  is  limited  to  softening 
and  dyeing.  It  is  doubtful  if  skin  dyeing 
was  commonly  practised  in  former  tmies, 
although  every  tribe  had  some  method  of 
»kin  painting.  The  Omaha,  however,  ac- 
cording to  Ui  Flesche,  procured  a  dark- 
Woe  or  black  dye  by  combining  the  bark 
of  the  white  maple  with  pulverized  and 
routed  yellow  ocher.  The  Plains  tribes 
a«  the  juice  from  the  leaf  of  the  prickly 
par  as  a  mordant  to  fix  the  painted  de- 
sign, and  obliterate  it,  when  so  desired. 
j>y  mbbing  it  over  with  a  piece  of  roastea 
li?er. 

The  process  of  preparing  skins,  as  de- 
stribedf  above,  pertains  more  particularly 
to  the  northern  and  western  tribes  of  the 
united  States.  The  Choctaw,  Cherokee, 
>nd  probably  all  the  tribes  that  inhabited 
^earea  eastward  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Atlantic  and  s.  of  the  Algonquian 
tnbes,  followed  a  somewhat  different 
^od,  which  is  thus  described  by 
^vid  I.  Bushnell,  jr.,  as  witnessed  by 
nim  among  the  Choctaw  of  Louisiana: 
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The  skin  to  be  dressed  is  first  soaked 
in  water  several  hours  or  during  a  night 
Being  removed  from  the  water  it  is  plfu^ 
over  a  log  which  has  been  smoothed  so 
as  to  form  an  even  surface.  While  in 
this  position  the  hair  or  fur  is  removed 
by  being  scraped  with  an  instrument 
resembling  a  arawknife,  now  made  by 
inserting  a  metal  blade  in  a  long  wooden 
handle.  Next  the  skin  is  pUu^  in  a 
wooden  mortar,  together  w*ith  a  mixtiu^ 
of  corn-meal,  eggs,  and  a  small  quantity 
of  water.  It  is  then  beaten  with  a  wooden 
pestle  until  it  becomes  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  mixture.  This  conforms 
with  the  statement  made  by  Lawson  more 
than  two  centuries  a^o,  when  he  wrote  of 
the  Indians  of  Carolina.  With  regard  to 
their  method  of  dressing  skins,  he  alluded 
to  **  young  Indian  corn  beaten  to  a  pjulp," 
used  in  the  place  of  the  brains  of  animals, 
to  soften  the  skins.  The  combination  of 
eggs  and  corn-meal  would  probably  affect 
the  skins  in  the  same  manner  as  green 
com.  After  the  process  of  beating  or 
pounding,  the  skin  is  stretched  on  a  per- 
pNsndicular  frame,  consisting  of  two  up- 
rights and  two  horizontal  bars.  It  is  then 
scraped  and  rubbed  until  drv,  the  instru- 
ment consisting  of  a  piece  of  metal  set  in 
a  wooden  handle  extending  in  the  same 
direction.  When  dry^  the  skin  is  removed 
from  the  frame;  but  it  is  then  stiff.  It  is 
softened  by  being  pulled  back  and  forth 
over  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  the 
top  of  the  stake  having  previously  been 
rounded  and  smoothed  to  prevent  tearing 
the  skin.  This  process  of  dressing  a  skin 
makes  it  very  white  and  soft. 

If  a  skin  is  to  be  smoked^  a  pit  is  first 
dug  in  the  ground.  A  fire  is  then  made 
in  the  pit  and  allowed  to  bum  until  a 
mass  of  hot  ashes  and  glowing  embers 
accumulates.  Pieces  of  damp,  rotten  oak 
are  placed  on  the  ashes,  causing  a  dense 
smoke.  The  skin,  being  previously 
dressed  as  described,  is  stretched  over  the 
pit  and  allowed  to  remain  in  the  smoke 
two  or  three  hours. 

If  the  skin  is  to  be  dressed  with  the 
hair  or  fur  remaining,  it  is  first  softened 
with  a  little  clear  water,  after  which  it  is 
spread  over  a  log  and  scraped  on  the 
inner  surface  to  remove  all  particles  of 
fiesh. ,  The  inside  is  then  thoroughly 
rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  eggs,  corn- 
meal,  and  water,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  wet  the  outside  or  fur.  When  the 
skin  is  nearly  dry  it  is  worked  back  and 
forth  over  the  smooth  and  rounded  top 
of  a  stake  driven  in  the  ground. 

There  are  but  few  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  skin-dressing  processes  of  the  tribes 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
Among  these  is  Lawson's  account  of  the 
method  formerly  in  use  in  Carolina  ( Hist. 
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Car. ,  338,  reprint  1860) ,  Kroeber*  8  account 
of  the  Arapaho  process  (Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  XVIII,  pt.  1,  1902),  and  Wiss- 
ler^s  for  the  Siksika  (Ontario  Archseol. 
Rep.  for  1906).  Good  descriptions  of 
P^kimo  methods  are  given  by  Boas,  Mur- 
doch, and  Nelson  in  the  6th,  9th,  and 
18th  Reps,  respectively  of  the  B.  A.  E. ; 
of  the  Nascapee  process  by  Turner  in 
1 1th  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ;  of  the  British  Colum- 
bia method  by  Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist,  II,  pt.  4,  1900;  and  of  that 
used  by  the  Chukchi  of  n.  e.  Siberia  by 
Bo^raa  in  vol.  vii,  pt  1,  of  the  same 
series.  Consult  also  Bushnell  in  Bull.  48, 
B.  A.  E.,  1909;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus. 
1889,  552,  1891;  N.  Dak.  Hist.  Soc  CoU., 

1,  455,  1906;  Shufeldt  in  Proc.  Nat  Mus. 
1888,  XI,  1889;  Spinden  in  Mem.  Am. 
Anthr.  Asso.,  ii,  pt  3,  1908.        (j.  m.) 

StijigeneM(Sk'iilge^ne8),  ASongishbimd 
living  on  Discovery  id.,  s.  end  of  Van- 
couver id.     Pop.  26  in  1909. 
Ditoovery  IsUnd   (IndUnt).— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt. 

2,  66,  1902.  Bk'in^'nat.— Boas  in  6th  Rep  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  17, 1890. 

Skinpah  (Tenino:  skin,  'cradle';  od,  loc- 
ative: *  cradle  place').  A  small  Shahap- 
tian  tribe  speaking  the  Tenino  dialect 
and  formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Co- 
lumbia r.  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Dee 
Chutes,  in  Klickitat  co.,  Wash.  They 
were  included  in  the  Yakima  treaty  of 
1855  and  placed  on  the  reservation  of  that 
name.    Their  number  is  unknown. 

Saw-paw.— RoHs,  Fur  Hunters.  i,186, 1866.  8keeiL~ 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  268. 1859.  Bkien.— Robie in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857. 352, 1X58.  Skin.— GIbbs  In  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  1, 410,  IH.'ie.  Bkl'npi.— Mooney  in  Htb 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  740.  1896.  Bkiii-pah.— U.  S.  Stat 
at  Large,  xii,  951.  1863.  TeUn.— Lee  and  Frost, 
OreRon,  176, 1844  (misprint). 

Skistlainai-liadai  {SkfVsia-i  na-i  xatW-i, 
•people  of  the  house  where  they  always 
have  plenty  of  food' ).  A  subdivision  of 
the  Yaku-lanas,  a  Haida  family  of  the 
Raven  clan;  probably  named  from  a 
house. — Swanton,Cont  Haida,  271,1905. 

Skitswish.  A  Salish  tribe  on  a  river  and 
lake  of  the  same  name  in  n.  Idaho.  The 
nanieC(turd'Al^ne(French*  Awl-heart*), 
by  which  they  are  popularly  known,  was 
originally  a  nickname  used  by  some  chief 
of  the  tribe  to  express  the  size  of  a 
trader's  heart.  The  Skitswish  bear  a 
high  reputation  for  industry,  self-respect, 
and  good  behavior.  In  1909  533  were 
enuiTierated  as  belonging  to  the  Cceur 
d'Al^neres.,  Idaho. 

Coeur,  and  Alenes.—Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
.Soc.  Lond..  I,  238.  1W8.  Oomr  d'Alene.— Parker, 
Journal,  293.  1840.  Cobut  d'Eloine.— Stevens  in 
H.  R.  Df>c.  46.  33d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  77. 1864.  Oaur 
d*Eliene.— Ibid.  Coeur  d'Eline.— Ibid.  Oobtdut 
d'Helene.— I^ane  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  31st  Cong., 
iFt  s.  -s. .  1 70, 18.*>0.  OoBurs  d' Aleines.— Mayne.  Bnt. 
Col.,  2W,  1^12.  Coeursd'aliene.— De  8met.  Letters, 
170,  1S43.  C<imr«  d'Helene.— Lane  In  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  159, 1H5(>.  OoBurt-pointuB.— Pomenech,  Des- 
erts. 1. 411,  IHiH).  Oonerd  Helene.— Lane  in  School- 
emit.  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  621,  1^53.  Couer  d'Alienes.— 
Dart  in  Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  216, 18,51.  Cour  d'Aleine.— 
Nieolet.  Oregon,  143,  1846.    Oour  d'Alenet.— Cain 


in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep^  210,  1860.  Ooar  d*AUM.— Rob- 
ertson  n8461[  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  aoth  Cong.,  IM 
seas.,  8.  1848.  Ooor  D«  Lion.— Johnaon  aod 
Winter,  Rocky  MtB..  34, 1846.  L«aO«iind*Alte«a.- 
Cox,  Columbia  R.,  li.  160.  1831.  VecdU  KMrta.- 
Domenech,  Deserts,  ii.  262, 1860.  Paimtsd  Htart 
Indians,— Saxton  in  Pac.R.R.Rep.,l,2&7.1856(mif- 
print).  Pointed  Hearted  ladiaaa.— Wright  in  Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  32, 86th  Cong.,  2d  aesB.,  87,  IM,  Peiatod- 
hearU.— Cox,  Columbia  R.,  n,  ISl.  18S0. 
Printed  HearU.— Lane  in  Ind.  AIL  Rep..  150. 1«60 
(miaprint).  <i*ma'ahpXL— Mooneyin  1 4th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  733. 1896  ( 'camas  people ' :  Yakima  name  i. 
B'ehfrai.— Oiorda,  Kalisrol  Dict^  i,  4»4,  1877-71. 
Sh-ehee-tsoo-ee.— A.  T.  Rlchardaon,  inf  n.  1»7 
(name  as  pronounced  by  a  Skitswish ) . 
way.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23, 1870. 
ish.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68,  1830.  8kM 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  u,  476,  1814. 
Blah.— Cass  (1834)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni,  609,  1866.  8ketaoaiah.-<-Lewi8  and 
Clark  Exped^  i,  map,  1814.  BketavL— Wi]ke^ 
U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  IV,  449,  1846.  Bkii-Buak.- 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  460.  1854.  Bkitaaik.  - 
Gallatin  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trit^ea,  ni, 
402,  1863.  Bkitaaith.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  SOth 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7,  1848.  Bkitaimiq.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  733.  1896  (Palooa  name'. 
Skitsni.— Oatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Okinagan  name). 
Skitsoiak.— Hale  In  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi.  209. 
1846.  Bkitswiah.— GIbbs  in  Pac,  R.  R,  Rep.,  I, 
415,  1855.  Btchitaui.— OaUichet,  op.  cJl.  (- Flat- 
head" name).  Btiel  Bhoi.— De  Smet,  Letters, 
216. 1848.  Btietdioi.— Mooney  in  14th  Bepu  B,  A. 
E.,  733, 1896. 

Skittagetan  Family.  The  name  applied 
to  a  linguistic  ftuniiy  composed  of  the 
Indiana  usually  known  as  Haida  (q.  v.). 
It  was  taken  from  S^dagiU,  a  name  of 
one  of  the  Haida  town  chiefs,  which 
seems  to  mean  'son  of  the  chiton'  [mol- 
lusk].  This  was  first  erroneously  appli<Hi 
to  the  town  of  Hlgagilda,  of  which  he  was 
head  chief,  and  later,  under  the  form 
Skitta^ta  (see  Skidegate),  was  applied  by 
Grallatm  to  the  people  speaking  this  lan- 
guage, whence  it  was  adopted  by  Powell. 
sHaida.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Comp.  Vocaba. 
16b,  1884.  =Haidah.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geop. 
Soc..  XI,  224,  1841.  >Hai-dai.— \¥ork  quoted  by 
Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1850.  oHidary.— 
Deans,  J'ales  from  Hiderv,  jiaaidm.  1899.    <Hy- 


daha.— Keane  in  StaofonL  Compend.,  app..  4^ 

—        -     -  •    -Dall  In  Proc,  A.  A.  A,  8.,  ago. 

x][ootka.~Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  661, 


1878.    >K; 


iootka.-] 


1882.  X Horthern.— Seoul er,  op.  cit.  ><_ 
Oharlotte*s  lalaad.— Gallatin  in  Tthds.  Am.  An* 
tiq.  Soc.,  II,  16,  306, 1836.  >Skidegatte.— G^ilatto 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  402,  1863. 
>8kittagets.— Oallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol. Soc , 
II,  pt  1,  c.  1848.  ^Skittacetan.— Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  B.  118, 1891. 

Skittok.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  oo 
Kaknu  r.,  Alaska,  forming  part  of  the 
Kenai  settlement. 

Obkitak.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  70, 188S.   BUttiak.— 
Post  route  map,  1903. 

Sklau  (S'k'lau\  *  beaver' ).  A  Sqaaw- 
mish  village  community  on  the  left  oank 
of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Toot 
in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Bkoaohais  (Sk'ddtcai\  'deep  hole  in 
water').  A  Squawmish  villa^  oommu> 
nity  on  Burraid  inlet,  Brit  Col. — Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

Skogari.  The  Tutelo  village  in  1748; 
situated  on  the  n.  branch  of  uie  Sosqiie- 


hanna,  in  the  present  Columbia  co., 
At-^he  date  named  it  was  *' the  only  town 
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on  the  whole  continent  inhabited  by 
Tatelees,  a  degenerate  remnant  of  thieves 
ind  dnmkards  (De  Schweinitz,  Life  of 
Zei8bei]ger,  149,  1870).  It  was  to  this 
Tillage  that  the  Tutelo  moved  from 
Sbamokin. 

Bkokwak  {Skoxwd^k,  'skinny  [peo- 
p!e]'.-Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the 
Mlakyapamukf  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser 
r,  about  15  m.  above  Yale,  Brit.  CJol.  Pop. 
1 1  in  1897,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Skonilc— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii. 
1^^.  190a  Skohuk.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1S92.  812. 
V^  SkOUIck.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Sorr.  Oan.,  6,  1899.  Sknwha.— Can.  Ind.  Aft, 
aw,  230, 1887.     Skuwka. -Ibid..  277, 1891. 

Bkoiyase  ('place  of  whortleberries.* — 
Morgan. )  A  former  Seneca  village  at  the 
ate  of  Waterloo,  Seneca  co.,  NT  Y.  It 
was  deetroyed  by  a  detachment  of  Gen. 
Soliivaji's  army,  under  Col.  John  Harper, 
Sept  8,  1779.  '  At  that  time  it  contained 
about  18  booses,  and  was  surrounded  by 
orchardfiof  peach  and  apple  trees.  On 
Sept  3, 1879,  the  centennial  of  this  event 
vas  celebrated,  at  which  time  a  monu- 
ment was  erected  in  the  village  park  at 
Waterloa  (g.  p.  d.) 

liBff tilt.— Fellows  (1779)  in  Conover,  Kan.  and 
Gmera  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Sauyou.— Grant  (1779)  in 
hex.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  142, 1887.  8a'- 
7ui.-Moi)ran,  League  Iroq.,  894,  1851  (Seneca 
(Ed  OnoDdaga  name).  Bcaawaga.— Jenkins 
(::??)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  174, 
;«T.  Btawyaoe.— Ibid.,  142.  Soharoyot.— Pa. 
Ml?.  HI«t..  18,  1904.  Sehoverre.— Grant,  op.cit. 
Hi  BMtwvMe.— N.  Y.  Ind.  Problem,  224, 1889. 
a»i7w.-jrorris  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen. 
>ull:?tn,  2S5,  1887  (or  Large  Falls).  SkaigM.— 
I'etrtwni  (1779)  quoted  by  CJonover,  Kan.  and 
&«oe»a  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Bka'-yaae.— Morgan, 
l^«(nie  Iroq.,  394, 1861  (Tui»carora  and  Mohawk 
■tue).  Bkayea.— X.  Y.  Ind.  Problem,  218,  220, 
l*s.  ftoi-yaM.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  470, 
»1  (Cafuga  name).  8k5-ne'-aae.— Ibid.,  394 
Oneida  name). 

fteka.  A  name  among  herbalists  for 
tbe  skunk-cabbage  {S^mplocarpus  fceti- 
<^),  "skoka  of  the  Indians'^  (Rafin- 
wioe,  1830).  The  name  is  probably 
*ortfor  Lenape  (Delaware)  g'kakaw&nsh, 
'■knnk-weed*.  (w.  r.  g.) 

ttoke.  A  New  England  name  for  the 
pokeberry  ( Phytolacca  decandra ) .  Prob- 
ably denved  from  Massachuset  m^skok, 
that   which    is    red'    (Trumbull),    or 

W'iilRlJt.  (W.  R.G.) 

ikekoaiih  ('river  people').     A  body 

J*  Saligh  who,  accoraing  to  Eells,  form 

»e  of  three  subdivisions  of  the  Twana 

v.).    They  lived  at  the  mouth  of 

►komifih   r.,    which    flows    into   the 

•per  end  of  Hoods  canal,  Wash.,  where 

fjservation  of  the  same  name  tias  been 

*  aade  for  them.     The v  officially  num- 

*^  203  in  1909,  but  this  figure  includes 

5  two  other  subdivisions  of  the  Twana. 

ik.— Lane  quoted    bv   Schoolcraft.   Ind. 

^-    .  I.  521.  1853.    gokomith.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 

{^.  Seoeomiah.— Wilkes,  U.S. Expl.  Exped., 

110.  1845.    Ski-ki-blsh.— Eells  in  Smithson. 

[  K<?p.. pt.  1. 606, 1887  (Twana  name).    8ka-ka- 

j^^-Ibld.  (Clallam  name).    Skakobiib.— Eells. 

K^  B.  A.  E.    (Nioqualll   name).     Skaqoah- 

■k-aevena  in  H.  R.  £z.  Doc.  87,  34th  Cong., 


8d  seas.,  46,  1857.  Skaqoamiah.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  12,  1868.  Bkasquamian.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1862. 859, 1868.  8kiqnaini»ii.— Stevena,  op.  cit. 
Wrokamiih  — Gibba  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  1, 431, 1856. 


ftok 


ties,  800.  1878.  rXomiah.— Watklns  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  20.  45th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  3,  1878.  Bko-ako- 
miah.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  170, 1862. 

SkoUi  (from  Nikolai^  the  chiefs  name). 
An  Ahtena  village  on  Nizina  r.,  Alaska, 
near  the  mouth  of  Chitistone  r.,  lat.  61^ 
21^  Ion.  143°  17^ 

moolai'iTiUafe.— Allen.  Rep..  128, 1887.  Nikolai.— 
Baker,  GeogToict.  Alaska,  299, 1901. 

Bkonohin,  Bkontohith.    See  Schonchin. 

Skonon  (Skd^ndn),  A  former  Chuma- 
shan  village  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.. 
in  the  localitv  now  called  Arroyo  del 
Burro.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Bkooke  ('snake').  A  gens  of  the  Ab- 
naki. 

Skof .— J.  D.  Prince,  Infn,  1906  (modem  St  Fran- 
cis A  bnaki  form).  Bkooke.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc., 
174,  1877. 

Bkookam  Chuok  ('strong  water').  The 
local  name  for  a  body  of  Salish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  102  in  1909. 
Bkookam  Ohuok.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  160,  1901. 
Bkukom  Ohuok.— Ibid.,  187. 1884. 

Bkopamiih.  A  body  of  Salish  formerly 
living  on  upper  Green  r.,  Wash.,  a  tribu- 
tary of  White  r.,  but  now  on  Muckleshoot 
res.  Pop.  222  in  1863;  at  present  un- 
known. 

GrooB  RiTor  Indiana.— Gosn ell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 
338,  1857.  Koooope.— Simmons,  ibid.,  895.  1859. 
Heooope.- Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12,  1863. 
Niakap.— Gosnell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  244,  1858. 
Noofloopo.— Ibid.,  388.  1857.     8ko-pal»h.— Mallet, 


kopa 

Ethnol.,  1.  179,  1877.  Bkope^dQuniih.- U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat..  878,  1873.  Bkopo-a-miah.- Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
17.  1870.  White  River  Indiana.— (loenell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  244. 1858  (evidently  intended  for  Green 
r.;  see  Gosnell,  op.  cit.,  388,  1857). 

Bkoton.  One  of  the  names  applie<l  to 
the  Athapascans  formerly  dwelling  on  or 
near  Rogue  r. ,  Oreg.  They  were  included 
by  Parker  (Jour.,  257,  1840)  among  the 
Umpqua.  The  treaty  of  Nov.  18,  1854 
(Sen,  Ex.  Doc.  48,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess., 
10,  1854)  was  made  by  the  Chasta, 
Scoton,  and  Ump<iua,  all  of  w.  Oregon. 
The  Skoton  were  divided  into  the  Cow- 
nantico,  Sacheriton,  and  Naalye.  In  1875 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  177,  1875)  they  num- 
bered 36  on  Grande  Ronde  res.  and  166 
on  Siletz  res.  See  Chasla-Skoton. 
Bconta.— Parker.  Jour.,  257,  1840.  Bootons.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1856. 

BkowL  Given  by  Petroff  (10th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  32,  1884)  as  the  name  of  a 
town  near  Kasaan,  Alaska.  The  word  is 
undoubtedly  a  corruption  of  Sqa^oal^  the 
name  of  a  chief  of  Kasaan.  If  any  place 
was  so  named,  it  was  probably  a  small 
summer  town  or  camp.  (j.  r.  r.  ) 

Bkowtoat.  A  division  of  the  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  in  the  neigh l>orhood  of  Nicola 
lake,  Brit.  Col.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  113, 
1862. 
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SktahlciJiim.  A  division  of  Salish,  Bome- 
times  rated  as  a  sabdivision  of  the  Sno- 
homish, on  the  upper  waters  of  Snoho- 
mish r.y  Wash. 

8k-toh-lmm.-<3ibb8  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep^  1, 488, 
1855.  Bk-Uh-lHum.— Btevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
458.  ISM,  Sktale-jnm.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  S^, 
1873.  SkMk-ctaa-a-Jiiflipa.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  170,  1862.  Btek-O-l^jabilL— Mallet,  ibid., 
198, 1877. 

BkteUiiiish.  A  divinon  of  Salish  on 
Dwamish  lake  and  r.^  wash. 
Blw-tahl-nSah.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  1. 488, 
1866.  Blceti]i]nish.>€cboolcraft.  Ind.  iVibes,  y, 
708,  1857.  BkUQii-nlBlL— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  878. 
1873.  8k'tehlaiiah.--Oibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
I,  241, 1877. 

Bkudns  {SklvfdAB,  a  word  nsed  when 
one  misses  a  thins  by  arriving  too  late). 
A  Haida  town  of  the  Djifftiaahl-lanas 
family  on  the  n.  side  of  Lyetl  id.,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids. ,  Brit.  Col. — S wanton,  Cont 
Haida,  278,  1905. 

Bknhamen  {Sq^hafmEn),  A  village  of 
the  Siyita  tribe  of  Cowichan,  at  Agassiz, 
on  lower  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.>-Boas  in 
19th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tnbes  Can.,  454, 1894. 

Bkningkuiig  (Stmi^fiqu^),  A  Songish 
band  at  Victoria,  Brit  Col. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  17,  1890. 

Bkuktkhat  (Skuk^at,  ' sucker  mouth ' ). 
A  former  village  of  the  Tlakluit  below 
The  Dalles  of  Columbia  r..  Wash.   (e.  a ) 

Bkull.     See  Anatomy. 

Bknlteen.  A  body  of  8alish  of  Fraser 
River  agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  122  in 
1896,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 

Bkumeme  (SkU-m^^'Tne),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tututni  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  at  its  mouth. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  236,  1890. 

Bknmin  (Sk'umi%  'keekwilee-house,' 
the  term  keekwUee  meaning  Mow,*  or 
*  under,'  probably  referring  to' the  semi- 
subterranean  houses  of  the  N.  W.  inte- 
rior.) A  Souawmish  village  community 
on  the  left  f>ank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Brit 
Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S., 
474,  1900. 

Bknnk.  (1)  The  common  name  of  a 
member  of  American  musteloid  carnivor- 
ous mammals  (Mephitis  mephitica)^  first 
appearing  in  English  in  the  17th  century. 
The  earliest  citation  is  by  Wood  in  his 
New  England's  Prospect  (1634).  This 
author,  as  well  as  Joeselyn  (1638-63). 
use8  the  form  squnck^  which  Trumbull 
(Natick  Diet,  155,  1903)  connects  with 
the  Abnaki  sioankuK    The  Cree  sikdk^  the 


Chippewa  shtmOf  etc.,  are  cognate  Algon- 
(^uian  words.  The  word  came  into  Eng- 
lish from  Abnaki  (Kennebec),  in  whidi 


the  second  syllable  is  nasalized.  (2)  Anv 
other  species  of  the  genus  Mephitis^  and, 
by  extension,  any  species  of  the  genera 
Spilogale  and  Conepatus,  A  f ter  the  skunk 
have  been  named  skunk-bear  (the  wol- 
verene), skunk  blackbird  or  skunk-bird 
(the  bobolink),  skunk-bill  (the  surf- 
scoter),    skimk-cabbage   or   skunk  weed 


{8ymplocarmisfcttidu$;  8eeiS3bol3e),Bkmik- 
h^  or  skunktop  (pied  duck,  or  the 
sarf -scoter) ,  skunk-porpoise  (Lagenorhyn- 
cus  acutus),  skunk-spruce  \Piieea  cana- 
densis), skunkery  or  skunk-farm  (a  place 
where  skunks  are  kept  or  bred  for  profit). 
(3)  Among  derived  meanings  are:  *'a 
vile,  mean,  good-for-nothing,  or  low- 
down  fellow,*'  the  corresponding  adjec- 
tive being  skunky  or  skunkish.  Also 
there  is  the  verb  to  skunk,  having  the 
senses:  (a)  to  defeat  utterly,  without  the 
other  party  scoring  at  all;  (6)  to  ^t  do 
votes  in  an  election;  (r)  to  leave  without 
paying  one's  bills.  Sea^^kunk  is  a  term 
which  is  applied  to  a  certain  type  of 
motor-boats.  (a.  f.  c.     w.  b.  o.) 

Bkunk-eabbaga.    8ee  Skoke, 

Bknrghnt  {Shi^-rxHi).  A  band  or  village 
of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  x.  side  of  Rogue 
r.,Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  234,  1893. 

Bkurtfpuu  The  Water-snake  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  N.  Mex.  Its  members 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from  Sia. 
The  clan  forms  a  phratry  with  the  8qowi 
(Rattlesnake),  Ilatsi  (Eiarth),  and  Meyo 
(Lizard)  clans.  (f.  w.  b.) 

8hft'nlikft-hiao«t>.— Hodge  in  Am.  Antbr.,  ix,  S&Z, 
1896  (mifiprint  ah  for  9k;  hAnoth=*  people  *). 

Bkntnkien  {Sk'n^tuksEn,  *proiDontory'>. 
A  Squawmish  village  communitv  on  the 
E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  0>1— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Bkntif  ('jumping').  A Ntlakyapamnk 
village  on  Fraser  r.  above  Spuzzom,  Brit 
Col.;  pop.  33  in  1901,  the  last  time  tbt! 
name  appears. 

SonasT.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  418, 1898.  Bkn'sls.— HtU 
Tout  in  Rep. Ethnol. Surr. Can., 5, 1999.  Wkmaaj.- 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii.  ]«4. 1901. 

Bkwak.    A  Chilliwack  village  in  a.  Brit 
ish  Columbia;  pop.  104  in  19S9. 
Bkwah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2, 160.  1901.    Smak.- 
Ibid.,  74,   1878.    8qaak-tta.-Oibb6,    MS.  Tocah 

SkwAhladAf  (Sqoa'ladas).  A  Haid 
family  of  the  Raven  clan,  livine  on  th 
w.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Bril 
Col.  The  meaning  of  the  name  is  ui 
certain,  but  ft  has  been  suggecFted  thi 
it  may  indicate  that  they  were  socoessfi 
fishermen.  This  family  generally  livti 
with  the  Hlgahetgu-lanas,  bat  'at  or 
time  had  independent  towns  oppoeit 
Hippa  id.  and  in  Renuell  sd.  There  i^ 
of  them  came  to  be  known  as  Nasto-ke^ 
wai.  Originally  they  seem  to  hai 
formed  one  family  with  the  Djahi 
skwahladagai.  (j,  a.  s«^l 

8koa'ti'ada«.-Roaii.  12th  Rep.  K.  W/TTribeii  Q 
24, 1896.    Bqo&ladaa.  — Swanton,  Coat.  HAidaT^ 
1905. 

Skwailuh  ('hoar  frost').  A  Shtet 
town  on  Pavilion  cr.,  an  b.  afflaeni 
npper  Fraser  r. ,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  68  in  1 
Pavilion.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  July  19  . 
PaTiUoa.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,pt.  11.  102, 19Q1.  >| 
loa.— Teit  In  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hiat^  n. 
map,  1900.  Skwai'-luh.— Dawson  in  Trmna.  j 
80c.  Can.,  1891,  sec.  n,  44, 1898. 
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Ikwti«i(^'ii«t^ii«).  A  Squawmiflh  vil- 
lage community  on  Borrard  inlet,  Brit. 
Col.— Hill-Toot  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8., 
475, 190a 

IkwaU  (Sk'icc/la).  A  former  villafte 
or  camp  of  the  Pilalt,  a  Oowichan  tribe 
on  lower  Chilli wack  r.,  Brit.  Col.;  so 
DSOMd  from  a  slough  on  which  it  was 
atoated.— Hill-Tout,  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
48,1902. 

Skwmyik  {Skwa^uyix),  A  Ntlakyapa- 
mak  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r., 
Brit.  Col.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  II,  169,  1900. 

Skwiwalooks.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on 
tower  Fraser  r.,  below  Hope,  Brit.  Col.; 
pop.  16  in  1909. 

a&««hlook.-Can.  Ind.  AH.  1904,  sec.  ii.  75, 1906. 
Ikavih-lookB.— Ibid..  1894,  277,  1895.  BkowalL— 
Ibid.,  79.  U78.  Skwawahlooln.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  160. 
1901. 

Ikwiy.  A  Chilli  wack  village  on  8kway 
r.,  which  empties  into  the  lower  Fraser, 
Brit  Col;  pop.  27  in  1909. 

BillToQt  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Suit.  Can..  4, 
Ifuy.-Ibid..   276,  1894.     Bqnaj-ya.— Brit, 
sap.  Ind.  Aff..  Victoria.  1872.    Byiiay.— Can. 
AS..  188, 1884. 

Onreahai.  A  Nicomen  winter  village  on 
Xicomen  slough,  near  lower  Fraser  r., 
Brit  CoL;  pop.  27  in  1909. 
lkiyi'ift.-Boafl  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  454,  1894. 
IkwMlrai.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  160,  1901.  Bquaam.— 
Ibkl.  813, 1888. 

Skvealeti  {SkwEd^liUj  *  coming  in  of  the 
water').  An  abandoned  Chilhwack  vil- 
la^ on  upper  Chilliwack  r.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

tkwiteagiie.     8ee  Squeteaauf. 

SUaktl  ( Sld^axL).  A  BeUacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col.,  above  Snut- 
lelatl 

■i'a^-Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  8. 
1^  Sli'azL.— Boaa  in  Mem.  Am.  Mob.  Nat 
Hist,,  II,  49.  1898. 

Slahaltkam     ('upper     country').      A 
Shoswap  village  at  the  foot  of  Little  Shus- 
wap  lake,  interior  of  British  Columbia. 
It  nves  its  name  to  a  band  which  in- 
Mes  the  people  of  this  village  and  those 
d  Kwikooi.     Pop.  88  in  1906, 96  in  1909. 
Iiltkaai.~Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2,  166,  1901.    Hal- 
An.~Ibid..  803, 1887.    Haltkam.— Ibid..812, 1892. 
&)tkDm.-Ibid..  1885. 196. 1886.   LitU«  Lake  Bhiu- 
^-Ibkl..  pt.  II.  68. 1902.    Sahhahltkom.—Ibid., 
R  rappl. ,  1902.    Bla-nalt-kam.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Ph.  toe.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44, 1891. 
|BUaa.    An  Ahtena  village  at  the  con- 
bence  of  Slana  and  Copper  rs.,  Alaska. 
I  niak.    A  word  said  to  be  of  Indian 
win,  but  of  doubtful  etymology,  defined 
fcNelson  (Inds.  of  N.  J.,  129,1894)  as  "a 
line  applied  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pat- 
ron to  a  small  body  of  water  setting  back 
ke  a  bay  along  the  shores  of  a  river." 
Rate.    This  material,  which  is  widely 
K-ersified    in    character,   was   in  very 
toeral  use  by  the  tribes  n.  of  Mexico 
Ir  the  manufacture  of  utensils,  imple- 
tots,  ornaments,  and  carvings  in  f^n- 
laL   The  typical  slates  are  characterized 


by  their  laminated  structure,  and  these 
were  used  to  some  extent,  especially  for 
impleilients;  but  the  more  massive  varie- 
ties, such  as  the  greenish  striped  slates 
of  the  Eastern  states,  the  argilhte  (q.  v.) 
of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
states  to  the  s.,  and  the  black  slate  of 
the  N.  W.  coast,  were  usually  preferred. 
Ai^Uite  was  much  used  by  the  tribes  of 
the  Delaware  and  Susquehanna  vallep^s, 
and  an  ancient  quarry  of  this  material, 
located  at  Point  Pleasant,  Pa.,  has  been 
described  by  Mercer  (see  Quarries), 
Material  from  this  and  corresponding 
quarries  was  used  mainly  for  flaked  imple- 
ments, including  leaf-shaped  blaaes, 
knives,  and  arrow  heads  and  spear  heads, 
and  these  are  widely  distributed  over  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  The  fine-grained 
greenish  and  striped  slates  of  the  Eastern 
and  Middle  states  and  Canada  were  ex- 
tensively employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  several  varieties  of  objects  of  somewhat 
problematic  use,  including  banner  stones, 
oird-shaped  stones,  and  perforated  and 
sculptured  tablets.  It  is  probable  that, 
like  the  green  a^tee  and  jadeites  of  Mex- 
ico, some  varieties  of  this  stone  had  special 
si^ificance  with  the  native  tribes.  The 
tnbes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  employ  a  fine- 
grained black  slate  in  their  very  artistic 
carvings,  which  the  Haida  obtain  chiefly 
from  deposits  on  Slate  cr..  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.  This  slate  has  the  desirable 
quality  of  being  soft  and  easily  carved 
when  freshly  quarried,  and  of  growing 
harder  with  time.  It  is  black  and  takes 
an  excellent  polish.  See  Sculpture,  Totem- 
poles, 

References  to  the  use  of  slate  occur  in 
many  works  relating  to  ethnology  and 
archeology,  but  are  not  sufficiently  im- 
portant to  be  given  in  full.  Worthy  of 
special  mention  are  Mercer  in  Pub.  Univ. 
Penn.,  vi,  1897;  Niblack  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep. 
1888,  1890;  Squier  and  Davis,  Ancient 
Monuments,  1848.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Slavery.  It  may  be  doubted  whether 
slavery,  though  so  widespread  as  to  have 
been  almost  universal,  existed  anywhere 
among  very  primitive  peoples,  since 
society  must  reach  a  certain  state  of  or- 
ganization before  it  can  find  lodgment 
(see  Social  organization).  It  appears, 
however,  among  peoples  whose  status  is 
far  below  that  of  civilization. 

Among  the  Eskimo,  slavery  appears  to 
have  been  wholly  unknown,  although  in 
the  part  of  Alaska  immediately  n.  of 
the  Tlingit,  where  the  Eskimo  borrowed 
much  of  Indian  culture  and  arts,  it  is 
possible  that  it  existed  in  some  form,  as 
Bancroft  affirms.  Dall  discovered  no 
traces  of  slavery  in  Alaska,  and  doubts 
if  it  ever  existed  there.  If  the  institu- 
tion ever  gained  a  foothold  among  the 
Eskimo  it  was  foreign  to  their  own  cul- 
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ture  and  habits,  was  of  comparatively 
recent  introduction,  and  was  practised 
only  in  a  much  modified  form. 

Beginning  with  the  Tlingit,  slavery  as 
an  institution  existed  among  all  the  N.  W. 
coast  Indians  as  far  as  California.  It  prac- 
tically ceased  with  s.  Oregon,  although  the 
Hupa,  of  Athapascan  stock,  and  the  Nozi 
(Yanan),  both  of  K.  California,  practised 
it  to  some  extent,  according  to  Powers. 
Among  the  former,  a  bastard  became 
the  slave  for  life  of  one  of  the  male  rela- 
tives of  the  mother  and  was  compelled 
to  perform  menial  service;  nor  could  he 
or  she  marry  a  free  person.  Such  slaves 
seem  to  have  been  entitled  to  purchase 
freedom,  provided  they  could  accumu- 
late su  fficient  weal  th .  Both  th  e  K  lamath 
and  the  Modoc  seem  to  have  had  slavery 
in  some  form.  The  Klamath  word  for 
slave  is  lugshy  from  Inktha,  *to  carry  a 
load,'  indicating  that  the  slaves  were  the 
carriers  of  the  tribe  (Gatschet).  The 
institution  had  found  its  way  up  Colum- 
bia r.  also,  at  least  as  far  as  Wallawalla  r., 
where  it  was  known  to  the  Cayuse  of 
Waiilatpiian,  and  to  the  Nez  Perc^  of 
Shahaptian  stock.  From  the  \V.  coast  it 
appears  to  have  passed  far  into  the  inte- 
rior, where  it  was  practised,  probably  in 
a  much  modified  form,  by  the  Indians  of 
the  Mackenzie  r.  r^on.  It  is  said  that 
the  Etchareottine  were  called  Anokhnak, 
' slaves  ^  by  their  Cree  neighbors,  an 
epithet  which  in  its  French  and  Indian 
forms  came  to  be  the  name  (Slave  or 
Slavey )  under  which  they  are  best  known. 

The  N.  W.  region,  embracingthe  islands 
and  coast  occupied  by  the  Tlingit  and 
Haida,  and  theChimmesyan,  Chinookan, 
Wakashan,  and  Salishan  tribes,  formed 
the  stronghold  of  the  institution.  As  we 
pass  to  the  eastward  the  practice  of 
slavery  becomes  modified,  ana  finally  its 
place  IS  taken  hy  a  very  different  custom. 
Among  the  tnbes  mentioned,  slavery 
seems  to  have  existed  long  enough  to  have 
secured  a  prominent  place  in  mythologry 
and  to  have  materially  modified  the  habits 
and  institutions  of  the  people.  It  was  no 
doubt  the  origin  of  ideas  of  caste  and  rank 
widespread  among  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast,  but  comparatively  unknown  else- 
where among  our  Indians.  It  varied  con- 
siderably among  different  tribes,  the  most 
essential  characteristics,  however,  being 
similar,  as  was  the  general  mode  of  life 
of  the  peoples  practising?  it.  The  above- 
named  were  nshing  tribes  and  expert 
canoemen,  depending  for  food  far  more  on 
the  products  of  sea  fisheries  than  on  game. 
All  lived  in  settled  villages.  Witn  all, 
the  essential  condition  of  rank  and  posi- 
tion was  wealth,  not  renown  gained  in 
war.  The  slaves  consisted  of  prisoners 
taken  from  neighboring  tribes,  chiefly 
women  and  children;  and,  among  most 


tribes,  of  their  descendants.  Over  moet 
of  the  area  in  question  there  appears 
to  have  been  a  regular  traffic  in  slayee, 
the  source  of  a  considerable  piart  of  the 
private  wealth.  Jewett  states  in  his  Nt^ 
rative  (1815)  that  a  Nootka  chief  had  in 
his  house  "nearly  fifty  male  and  female 
slaves,  no  other  chief  having  more  thin 
twelve.  * '  Simpson  eeti  mated  that  slavea 
formed  one-third  of  the  population  of 
the  Tlingit  The  price  of  an  adult  slave 
was  about  $500  in  blankets;  of  a  child,  50 
blankets,  about  $150. 

Servitude  in  the  N.  W.  appears  to  have 
been  of  a  rather  mild  type.    Slaves,  as 
a  rule,  were  well  fed  and  well  treated, 
as  was  natural  with  valuable  property. 
The  condition  of  the  bondman  indeed 
seems  generally  to  have  been  little  in- 
ferior to  that  of  his  master,  whom  be 
assisted  in  paddling,  fishing,  and  bant- 
ing, even  in  making  war  on  neighboring 
tribes.     Expeditions  were  often  under- 
taken for  the  primary  purpose  of  slave 
catching.    The  slaves  made  or  helped 
make  canoes,  cut  wood,  carried  water, 
aided  in  building  houses,  etc     £nslaveii 
women    and  children   were    household 
drudges,  performing  the  laborious  and 
menial  tasks  which  elsewhere    fell   to 
the  lot    of   free  women.    The  dirtinc- 
tion  between  the  slave  and  the  free  man 
was   especially  sharply    drawn    in    all 
ceremonial  practices,  from  which  slaves 
were  rigidly  excluded,  and  generally  also 
with  regarcl  to  marriage,  for  the  slave 
usually  could  not  mate  with  a  free  man 
or  woman,  though  the  Makah  men.  Swan 
asserts,  frequently  married  female  slaves. 
The  male  offspring  of   such  marriages 
seem  to  have  occupied  an  equivocal  posi- 
tion between  free  men  and  slaves.     Slaves 
seem  to  have  had  no  well-defined  rights^ 
they  could  not  own  property  and  were 
subject  to  the  caprices  of  their  owners^ 
who  had  power  of  life  and  death  ovei 
them.     Among  the  Tlingit  it  was  cns^ 
tomary  to  kill  slaves  and  to  bury  thei^ 
bodies  beneath  the  comer-posts  of  the 
chiefs'  houses  at  the  time  when  they  werfi 
erected;  but  this  does  not  appear  to  hav< 
been  done  by  the  Haida.    At  other  times 
they  were  given  away  or  freed  to  sho^ 
that  their  owner  was  so  wealthy  he  could 
easily  afford  to  part  with  them.     Swan 
states  that  when  a  chief  died  amonfir  th< 
Makah  his  favorite  slaves  were  killed  and 
buried  with  him. 

Punishment  for  shortcomings  wassome 
times  severe,  the  owner  of  a  slave  bein^ 
responsible  to  no  one.  Occasionally  slaves 
were  killed  outright  in  moments  of  pes 
pion. 

Investigation  of  slavery  amonff  th^ 
tribes  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  AUanti^ 
slope  is  difficult  Scattered  through  csarlj 
histories  are  references  to  the  subject,  h^i 
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SQch  accoonts  are  usually  devoid  of  de- 
tails, and  the  context  often  proves  them 
to  be  based  on  erroneous  conceptions. 
Had  slavery  existed  amonfi;  the  Eastern 
and  Soathem  tribes,  we  should  find  in 
the  mass  of  documentary  history  as  full 
icconnts  of  the  practice  as  there  is  con- 
cerning the  lees -known  tribes  of  the 
N.  W.  coast  The  unsatisfactory  char- 
acter of  the  references  should  make  us 
cautioos  in  accepting  statements  regard- 
ing the  existence  of  slavery.  The  early 
French  and  Spanish  histories,  it  is  true, 
abound  in  allusions  to  Indian  slaves,  even 
specifying  the  tribes  from  which  they 
were  taken,  but  the  terms  '*slave''  and 
"prisoner"  were  used  interchangeably  in 
almost  every  such  instance.  Hennepin,  in 
his  account  of  his  own  captivity  among 
the  Sioox,  uses  these  terms  as  equivalent, 
and  speaks  of  himself  as  a  slave,  though 
his  etory  clearly  shows  that  he  had  been 
adopted  by  an  old  chief  in  the  place  of  a 
ket  son.  With  the  exception  of  the  area 
above  mentioned,  traces  of  true  slavery 
are  wanting  throughout  the  region  n.  of 
Mexico.  In  its  place  is  fonna  another 
in^tution  that  has  often  been  mistaken 
for  it  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  state  of  periodic  intertribal 
warfare  seems  to  have  existed.  Dis- 
putes as  to  the  possession  of  land,  re- 
taliation for  acts  of  violence,  and  blood 
revenge  were  the  alleged  causes;  but  un- 
derlying all  was  the  fierce  martial  spirit 
of  the  Indian  which  ever  spurred  him 
from  inglorious  peace  to  stirring  deeds  of 
van  In  consequence  of  such  warfare 
tribes  dwindled  through  the  loss  of  men, 
women,  and  children  killed  or  taken  cap- 
tive. Natural  increase  was  not  sufficient  to 
make  good  such  losses;  for  while  Indian 
women  were  prolific,  the  loss  of  children 
by  disease,  especially  in  early  infancy, 
was  very  great.  Hence  arose  the  institu- 
tion of  adoption.  Men,. women,  and  chil- 
dren, eepeicially  the  latter  two  classes, 
WCTB  every  where  considered  spoils  of  war. 
When  a  sufficient  number  of  prisoners 
had  been  tortured  and  killed  to  glut  the 
savage  passions  of  the  conauerors,  the 
rest  of  the  captives  were  adopted,  after 
certain  preliminaries,  into  the  several 
pentes,  each  newly  adopted  member  tak- 
u^  the  place  of  a  lost  husband,  wife,  son, 
or  daughter,  and  being  invested  with  the 
latter^s  rights,  privileges,  and  duties.  It 
Bometimes  happened  that  small  parties 
went  out  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  taking 
captives  to  be  adopted  in  the  place  of  de- 
oeaaed  members  of  families.  John  Tan- 
ner, a  white  boy  thus  captured  and  adopted 
by  the  Chippewa,  wrote  a  narrative  of  his 
Indian  life  that  is  a  mine  of  valuable  and 
interesting  information.  Adoption  occa- 
oonally  took  place  on  a  laige  scale,  as,  for 


instance,  when  the  Tuscarora  and  the 
Tutelo,  on  motion  of  their  sponsors  in  the 
federal  council,  were  formally  adopted  as 
offspring  by  the  Oneida,  the  Delawares 
as  cooks  (an  honorable  position)  by  the 
Mohawk,  and  the  Nanticoke,  as  offspring 
b^  the  Seneca.  In  this  way  these  alien 
tribes  acquired  citizenship  in  the  Iroquois 
League;  they  were  said  to  be  **  braces" 
to  the  •*  Extended  Cabin,"  the  name  by 
which  the  Iroouois  designated  their  com- 
monwealth.    (See  Adopliorij  Captives), 

Nor  is  it  impossible  that  slaveholding 
tribes  might  have  substituted  adoption. 
Indications  of  the  manner  in  which  such 
change  might  have  been  effected  may 
be  found  among  the  Tlingit  and  other 
N.  W.  Coast  tribes,  who  not  only  freed 
their  slaves  on  occasions,  but  made  them 
members  of  the  tribe.  They  also  pome- 
times  married  slaves,  which  was  tanta- 
mount to  adoption.  Wherever  slavery 
did  not  exist,  adoption  seems  to  have  been 
universally  practised.  Except  that  pris- 
oners of  war  were  necessary  to  recruit  both 
institutions,  the  two  are  very  unlike.  The 
slave  of  the  N.  W.  coast  held  absolutely 
no  status  within  the  tribe,  whether  he 
came  into  possession  of  the  individual  as 
the  result  of  war  or  was  bought  as  a  slave 
from  a  neighboring  tribe.  Whatever 
privileges  were  his  were  granted  as  a 
favor,  not  as  a  right.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  adopted  person  was  in  every  respect 
the  peer  of  his  fellow-tribesmen.  If  he 
proved  equal  to  the  position  assigned  him 
m  the  tribe,  and  improved  his  oppor- 
tunities, his  advancement  was  sure,  and 
he  might  aspire  to  any  office  attainable 
by  the  individual  into  whose  place  he  had 
been  adopted.  If  the  new  member  of  the 
tribe  proved  a  poor  hunter,  a  poor  pro- 
vider, or,  above  all,  if  he  lacked  courage, 
his  position  was  not  enviable:  he  was 
despised,  and  treated  according  to  his 
demerits,  probablv  worse  than  if  he  liad 
been  bom  a  member  of  the  tribe.  Still 
there  was  nothing  in  his  position  or  treat- 
ment to  justify  the  statement  that  he  was 
a  slave,  and  his  ignominy  and  shame 
were  probably  not  greater  t  nan  were  usu- 
ally incurred  by  the  poor  and  worthless. 
It  was  the  usual  custom  to  depose  the 
coward  from  man's  estate,  and,  in  native 
metaphor,  to  **make  a  woman"  of  him. 
Such  persons  associated  ever  after  with 
the  women  and  aided  them  in  their  tasks. 
Such  was  the  custom  amon^  the  Pawnee, 
as  recorded  by  Grinnell  (Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  26,  1893),  who  also  crives  a  still 
more  curious  custom,  by  which  young 
men  who  had  not  attained  any  8i)ecial 
standing  in  the  tribe  lived  as  servants  in 
the  families  of  men  of  position  and  influ- 
encCj  and  performed  many  offices  almost 
menial.    Dunbar  speaks  of  these  servants 
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as  being  paraatee  and  as  nsnally  being 
the  moet  worthless  members  of  the  tribes 
(Pawnee  Indians,  1880). 

In  most  tribes  polygamy  was  per- 
mitted, and  it  was  a  common  practice 
for  men  to  take  to  wife  female  cap- 
tives. As  a  legal  wife  such  a  woman  was 
entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  her  mar- 
ried sisters  in  the  tribe,  but  her  actual 
treatment  depended  largely  upon  her 
capacities  ana  her  personal  popularity, 
when  she  was  introduced  into  a  family 
where  there  already  were  several  wives, 
jealousy  was  easily  aroused,  and  the  new 
wife  was  likely  to  be  abused  and  driven 
to  menial  tasks.  No  doubt  such  women 
were  often  assumed  to  be  slaves  by  the 
casual  observer. 

European  influence  materially  modified 
almostevery  art  and  practice  of  the  Indian. 
No  sooner  had  the  border  wars  begun  than 
the  natives  discovered  a  higher  ^ue  for 
the  white  prisoners  of  war  than  adoption. 
Although  white  men  and  children  were 
adoptea  into  Indian  tribes  and  lived  and 
died  with  them,  the  ransom  offered  in 
ready  money,  in  whisky,  or  in  powder 
and  ^ns  changed  the  status  of  the  white 
captive.  He  was  very  generally  held  in 
captivity  for  ransom,  or  taken  to  the 
French,  English,  or  Spanish,  according 
to  his  nativity,  and  disposed  of  for  a  cash 
payment.  Osuses  were  not  rare  in  which 
white  captives  were  redeemed  and  sent 
back  to  their  friends  even  after  formal 
adoption  into  a  tribe.  The  practice  of 
redeeming  captives  was  favored  by  the 
missionaries  and  settlers  with  a  view  of 
mitigating  the  hardships  of  Indian  war- 
fare. The  spread  of  Indian  slavery  among 
the  tribes  of  the  central  region  was  due  in 
fOLTt  to  the  efforts  of  the  French  mis- 
sionaries to  induce  their  red  allies  to  sub- 
stitute a  mild  condition  of  servitude  for 
their  accustomed  practice  of  indiscrimi- 
nate massacre,  torture,  and  cannibalism 
(see  Dunn,  Indiana,  1905).  During  the 
interval  between  his  captivity  and  re- 
demption, usually  lasting  months,  occa- 
sionally several  years,  the  white  captive, 
unless  adopted,  was  made  to  do  menial 
tasks,  and  nis  lot  was  hard.  The  white 
prisoner,  indeed,  unless  very  young,  rarely 
proved  satisfactory  as  an  adopted  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe.  He  did  not  often  take 
kindly  to  Indian  life,  was  quick  to  seize 
an  opportunity  to  escape,  and  was  always 
welcomed  bact  by  his  friends,  whereas  m 
the  case  of  the  Indian,  adoption  severed 
all  former  social  and  tribal  ties.  The 
adopted  Indian  warrior  was  forever  de- 
barred from  returning  to  his  own  people, 
by  whom  he  would  not  have  been  re- 
ceived. His  fate  was  thenceforth  inex- 
tricably interwoven  with  that  of  his  new 
kinsmen. 

The  Southeaslern  Indians — Cherokee, 


Creeks.  Choctaw,  and  Chickasaw — eoon 
after  tne  settlement  of  the  country  by 
Europeans  came  into  poeseesion  of  ron- 
away  negro  slaves.  The  Indians  were 
quick  to  perceive  their  value  as  serv- 
ants, and  we  soon  find  them  baying 
and  selling  black  slaves.  There  is  noth- 
ing to  show  that  this  introduction  of 
black  slaves  among  the  Muskhogean 
tribes  and  others  materially  changed  the 
status  of  the  Indian  prisoner  of  war. 
The  Seminole  of  Florida  married  mmny 
negro  runaways,  whose  position  seems 
to  have  been  in  all  respects  like  that  uf 
other  members  of  the  tnbe.  There  were, 
indeed,  among  the  Seminole  several  set^ 
tlements  of  runaway  negro  slaves  who 
had  their  own  chiera  and  seem  to  have 
been  a  recognized  part  of  the  tribe. 

Europeans  made  a  practice  of  enslaving 
or  selling  into  slavery  captive  Indians. 
Carolina  was  early  made  by^  the  Spaniards 
a  hunting  grouna  for  Indian  slaves,  who 
were  deported  to  Cuba.  Numbers  of  the 
male  children  of  the  conquered  Peqoot 
were  transported  to  the  West  Indies  from 
Massachusetts  and  sold  into  shivery, 
while  the  women  and  girls  were  scattered 
among  white  families  (Bradford  in  Coll. 
Mass.  Hist  Soc,  ui,  360,  1856).  The 
English  settlers  of  South  Carolina  prac- 
tised the  enslavement  of  Indiana  on  a 
large  scale,  and  during  the  years  1702- 
1708  sent  out  three  expeditions  against 
the  Yamasee,  Apalachee,  and  Timucoa, 
of  N.  Florida.  They  carried  back  to 
Charleston  almost  the  entire  population  of 
7  large  towns,  in  all,  some  1,4W)  penxHis, 
who  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  Carolina 
settlers  or  distributed  amon^  the  Creeks, 
who  assisted  in  the  enterprise.  Indeed, 
in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies  the  en- 
slavement of  Indians  by  settlers  seems 
to  have  been  general.  See  AdoptioTL,  So- 
cial Orgcmization,  (h.  w.  h.) 

BlavM.  An  ethnic  and  linguistic  Atha- 
pascan group  comprising,  accordini^  to 
Petitot  (Diet  D6nl  Dindji^,  xx,  1876), 
the  Etchareottine,  Thlinschadinne,  and 
Kawcbodinne.  He  incltided  also  the  £ta- 
gottine  of  the  Nahane  group.  The  Etcha- 
reottine are  specifically  designated  by  this 
term,  which  originated  with  the  Cree,  who 
captured  them  in  forays,  and  the  tribe 
nearest  to  the  Cree,  the  Etchaotine,  are 
called  Slaves  proper. 

Bledf.  The  Eskimo  and  the  TnHiang  x. 
of  lat  40°  used  as  a  vehicle  for  travel  and 
transportation,  complementary  to  the 
skin  Doat  and  the  bark  canoe,  the  ^ed 
drawn  by  man  and  dog  over  snow  and  ice. 
The  Eskimo  make  long  journeys,  using 
boat  and  sled  alternately.  Sleds  differ  in 
construction,  shape,  and  use  according  to 
the  materials,  the  ingenuity  of  the  pec^ile, 
the  nature  of  the  ice  and  snow,  the  joor- 
neys  to  be  made^  and  the  loads  to  be 
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hanled.  The  simplest  forms  are  smooth, 
flat  substances,  sometimes  even  blocks  of 
ice;  there  is  one  consisting  of  a  few  plates 
of  baleen  stitched  tosether^  others  are 
elaborately  constructed.  Uniform  widths 
were  adopted  to  enable  them  to  follow 
the  same  tracks.  Owing  to  frost  and 
strain  treenails  and  pegs  were  little  used 
in  construction;   only  lashings  of  good 


CENTRAL   ESKIMO  SLEOOE   (bOAS) 

rawhide  thongs  would  hold  them  to- 
gether. In  the  use  of  these  the  makers 
were  as  ingenious  at  seizing  and  making 
knots  as  the  Pacific  islanders.  The  parts 
of  a  sled  are  the  runners,  shoes,  crossoars, 
handles,  lashings,  lines,  traces,  toggles, 
packing,  webbing,  and  braces.  These 
belong  to  the  fully  equipped  sled,  which 
is  a  marvel  of  convenience,  but  some  of 
them  may  be  wanting.  There  are  four 
plans  of  construction  besides  numerous 
makeshifts:  (1)  The  bed  lashed  to  solid 
runners;  (2)  the  bed  on  pairs  of  bent 
6dcks  spliced  together  or  arched  and  fas- 
tened below  to  runners;  (3)  the  bed  rest- 
ing on  a  square  mortised  irame,  probably 
an  introduced  type;  (4)  the  bed  flat  on 
the  ground,  the  toboggan.  In  the  £., 
the  Eskimo,  being  in  some  places  poorly 
provided  with  wood,  made  sled  runners 
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of  porous  bone,  pieces  of  which,  cut  to 
shape  and  pierced,  were  sewed  together 
neatly.  The  shoeing  consisted  of  short 
strips  of  ivory  or  smooth  bone,  pierced 
and  fastened  on  with  treenails  or  thongs, 
which  were  countersunk  to  preventabrad- 
ing.  When  in  use  the  shoes  and  runners 
were  coated  with  ice  or  often  with  blood 
and  salt     Boas  figures  a  complete  sled 


from  Cumberland  gulf,  and  Mason  a  much 

{)ieced  and  perforated  runner  from  Green- 
and,  brought  by  Dr  Kane.  In  the  Mac- 
kenzie r.  district  were  brought  together 
the  riding  and  freighting  toboggan,  the 
framed  sleds  of  the  Kutchln,  and  varie- 
ties with  solid  wooden  runners.  The^ 
greatest  variety  of  forms,  figured  and  de- 
scribed by  Murdoch  and  Nelson,  were 
found  in  Alaska.  The  main  tvpes  are 
the  low,  £at  sled  without  a  rail,  for  carry- 
ing bulky  objects  and  umiaks,  and  the 
built-up  sled  with  a  high  rail  on  each  side 
for  loads  of  smaller  articles  and  camp 
equipage.  Murdoch  describes  a  shoe  of 
ice,  1  ft  high  and  6  in.  wide,  placed  by 
the  Ft  Barrow  Eskimo  on  the  runners. 
Nelson  figures  the  details  of  the  two  types 
of  sled  aoout  Bering  etr.,  together  with 
the  whip,  breast-board,  swivels,  and  line 
attachers. 


CANADIAN  TOBOQOAN  (  MASON  ) 

Consult  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.^E.,  1888; 
Dall,  Alaska,  1870;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1894,  1896;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1892;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1901;  Stites,  Economics  of  the  Iro- 
quois, 1905;  Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1894.  (o.  T.  M.) 

Sleeping  Wolf  (proper  name  Gui-k*atif 
*Wolf  lying  down').  Second  chief  of 
the  Kiowa,  a  delegate  to  Washington 
in  1872,  and  a  prominent  leader  in 
the  outbreak  of  1874-75.  He  was  shot 
and  killed  in  a  quarrel  with  one  of  his 
own  tribe  in  1877.  The  name  is  heredi- 
tary in  the  tribe  and  has  l>een  borne  by  at 
least  5  succesHive  individuals,  the  first 
of  whom  negotiated  the  permanent  peace 
between  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  about 
1790.  (j.  M.) 

Sleepy  Eyes  (Ishiabaf  or  hhtahumba). 
A  chief  of  the  Lower  Siaseton  Sioux,  of 
the  Chansdachikana  band  (not  a  Teton, 
as  is  sometimes  said),  born  on  Minnesota 
r.  near  the  present  site  of  Mankato;  he 
lived  most  ot  his.  years  on  the  lake  which 
bears  his  name  in  Brown  co.,  Minn.  He 
was  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  his  tribe 
contemporary  with  the  relinquishment  of 
their  lands  in  Minnesota  and  the  removal 
to  the  reservations  on  the  upper  Minne- 
sota from  1850  to  1865.  Sleepy  Eyes  be- 
came chief  between  1822  and  1825,  evi- 
dently succeeding  VVahkanto.  He  was  a 
frequent  and  friendly  visitor  at  the  home 
of  Rev.  8.  R.  Riggs,  the  renowned  mis- 
sionary. Heard  states  that  a  party  of  his 
people  participated  in  the  massacre  of  the 
whites  at  the  Lake  Shetek  settlement  in 
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1862.  He  is  deecribed  in  1836  (McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  109,  1854) 
as  laive  and  well  proportioned,  of  rather 
dignified  appearance,  good  natored  and 
plausible,  bat  as  having  never  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  warrior  or  hunter.  He 
signed  the  treaties  of  Prairie  da  Chien, 
Aug.  19,  1825,  and  July  15,  1830;  St.  Pe- 
ters, Nov.  30,  1836;  and  Traverse  des 
8ioax,  Jaly  23, 1851.  The  last  treaty  was 
signed  also  by  **  Sleepy  Eyes  young," 
probably  a  son.  Sleepy  Eyes  died  in 
Koberts  co.,  8.  Dak.,  but  many  years  after 
his  death  his  remains  were  disinterred 
and  removed  to  Sleepyeye,  Minn.,  where 
they  were  rebaried  under  a  monument 
erected  by  the  citizens,      (o.  r.    c.  t.  ) 

Bliammon.  A  Salish  tribe  on  Malaspina 
inlet,  Brit.  Col.,  speaking  the  Comox 
dialect;  pop.  107  in  1909. 


•a«M»w..— ^.».  Col.  Map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872 
(giveD  as  N.  of  Malaspina  inlet  ).^  Slianunoa.— Can. 
Ind.  Afl.,  pt  II,  160.  1901.  Tlaimen.— Boas,  MS., 
B.  A.  E..  lfe7. 

Blingt.  Slings  made  of  the  skins  of 
animals  and  of  textile  materials  variously 
woven  and  plaited  were  in  une  among  the 
ancient  aborigines  of  Middle  and  South 
America,  and  are  still  employed  by  the 
more  primitive  tribes.  There  appears  to 
be  no  absolute  proof,  however,  that  the 
sling  was  known  to  the  northern  tribes 
before  the  discovery  of  America,  although 
it  has  been  assumed  that  certain  pellets 
of  baked  clav  found  in  numbers  in  Cali- 
fornia mounds  were  intended  for  this  use. 
The  slings  found  in  collections,  although 
showing  in  their  materials  and  manu- 
facture some  local  tribal  characteristics, 
were  adopted  from  Europeans  and  had  no 
employment  other  than  for  yoathful 
sports.  (w.  H.) 

Blokoi.  A  Souawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  rignt  bank  of  Squawmisht  r., 
Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A. 
S.,  474,  1900. 

Slabeama.    Given  as  a  division  of  Salish 
numbering  400  and  living  n.  of  Whidbey 
id.,  on  a  nver  of  the  same  name. 
Slttb-e-a-ma.-^one8  (1H53)  in   H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76. 
84th  Cong.,  8d  eess..  6.  1867. 

Blamach.  A  band  of  the  Katse^  (Q»  v.) 
in  British  Columbia;  pop.  69  in  1896, 
when  last  separately  enumerated. 

Slnmaoh.-Can.  Ind.  Aff..  276.  18tf4.  Blnmaffh.— 
Ibid.,  813,  1888. 

Smaokihop.  A  band  of  the  Chilluckit- 
tequaw  living  in  1806  on  Columbia  r.  from 
the  mouth  of  Hood  r.  to  The  Dalles.  Their 
estimated  number  was  800. 
Binaotopt.  —Wilkes.  Hiflt.  Oregon. 44. 1845.  Smaok- 
•bopt.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  67,  1906. 
Bmaothop.— Lewis  and  Clark  Expcd..  map,  1893. 
Smaotopt.— Robert^n,  Oregon,  1,29,  1846.  Bmak- 
•hop.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  460.  1H54.  BmaMopa.— Rob- 
ertson in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  30th  Conj?..  1st  sess., 
9. 1 848.  Bmookthop. —Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec .  War.  370, 
1822.  Smokahops.- Am.  Pioneer,  ii.  191.  1S48. 
Weooksockwillaoum.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
II.  239. 1814.  We-ook-took,  WiUaoom.  — Orig.  Jour. 
Lewisand  Clark,  iv, 280. 1906.  Wil-U-omn.— Ibid., 
282. 


SmalihiL  A  Salish  division  on  abranch 
of  Skagit  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. ;  generally  daswd 
as  a  Skagit  subtribe. 

Bma-lUi-hia.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  4SS.  l«t. 
8nia-Uli-k«.-tiibb0  in  Pac  ILR.Rep.,  i.  €»,  ISUc 
Bmali-ho.— Oibba  in  Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i.  IW.  1«7;. 

Bmelakoa  (Smslafkdd).  A  Sqoawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
CoL— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  a,  475, 
1900. 

Smith,  Himrod  Jarrett  (known  to  hia 
people  as  TMtUM^  an  attempt  at  the 
sound  of  "Jarrett").  A  mixed-blood 
Cherokee,  for  a  number  of  years  chief  of 
the  Eastern  band,  residing  on  a  resent- 
tion  in  w.  North  Carolina.  His  father, 
Henry  Smith,  was  a  half-breed,  while  hie 
mother  was  of  full  blood.  Chief  Smith 
was  bom  on  Valley  r.,  near  the  present 
Murphy,  N.  C,  about  1838.  He  received 
a  fair  education,  which  he  supplemented 
from  his  own  resources  in  later  yearR. 
Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Ci^il 
War  he  enlisted,  with  a  consideraWe 
number  of  the  East  Cherokee,  in  the 
Thomas  Confederate  Legion,  organized 
by  Col.  W.  H.  Thomas,  a  Cherokee 
trader,  and  served  to  the  close  of  the  war 
as  sergeant  of  his  Indian  company.  Some 
10  years  later  he  was  elected  prindjpal 
chief  of  the  Eastern  band,  which  office 
he  held  by  successive  reelections  almost 
to  the  time  of  his  death.  During  all 
these  years  he  was  an  active  worker 
on  behalf  of  his  people,  both  at  home 
and  in  Washington,  and  always  at  great 
personal  sacrifice  to  himself,  as  bj  reason 
of  the  refusal  of  the  band  to  loin  the 
main  body  of  the  tribe  in  the  W.  they 
were  denied  an  v  share  in  the  tribal  fundi), 
so  that  most  of  Ihis  service  was  performed 
at  his  own  expense.  Through  his  efforts 
the  first  schools  were  established  among 
the  East  Cherokee  and  the  landed  interests 
of  the  tribe  were  established  on  a  secure 
basis.  He  died  in  Aug.  1893.  In  person 
Smith  was  of  manly  and  lov'able  disposi- 
tion, dignified  bearing,  and  magnificent 
physique,  being  6  ft  4  in.  in  heignt  He 
was  a  master  of  both  Cherokee  and  En^ 
lish.  His  wife  was  a  white  woman,  for- 
merly Miss  Mary  Guthrie.  (J.  M.) 

Smoen  {Smd^sn).  The  highest  gens  or 
band  of  the  Bel  lacoola  people  of  Nutlel, 
Brit.  Col.— Boas  in  7th  Rep,  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  6,  1891. 

Bmohalla.  An  Indian  prophet  and 
teacher,  the  originator  of  a  religion  ca^ 
rent  among  the  tribes  of  the  upper  Co- 
lumbia r.  and  adjacent  region  in  Wash- 
ington, Oregon,  and  Idaho,  whence  the 
name  "Smonallah  Indians"  sometimes 
applied.  The  name,  property  Shmof^ 
signifies  "The  Preacher,*^  and  was  given 
to  him  after  he  became  prominent  as  a  re- 
ligious reformer.  He  belonged  to  the  So- 
kulk,  a  small  tribe  cognate  to  the  Nes 
Percys  and  centering  about  Priest  rapids 
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oo  the  Columbia  in  B.  Washington. 
Ee  was  bom  about  1815  or  1820, 
uki  in  his  bpyhood  frequented  a 
Dei^boring  Catholic  mission,  from 
which  he  evidently  derived  some  of  his 
ceremonial  ideas.  'He  distinguished  him- 
»U  as  a  warrior,  and  began  to  preach 
aboat  the  year  1850.  Somewhat  later, 
in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  a  rival 
chief,  be  left  home  secretly  and  absented 
himself  for  a  long  time,  wandering  as 
£ar  8.  as  Mexico  and  returning  overland 
throagh  Nevada  to  the  Columbia.  On 
being  questioned  he  declared  that  he  had 
been  to  the  spirit  world  and  had  been 
sent  back  to  deliver  a  message  to  the 
Indian  race.  This  message,  like  that  of 
other  aboriginal  prophets,  was,  briefly, 
that  the  Indians  must  return  to  their 
primitive  mode  of  life,  refuse  the  teach- 
mgsor  the  things  of  the  white  man,  and 
in  all  their  actions  be  guided  b^  the  will 
of  the  Indian  God  as  revealed  m  dreams 
to  Smohalla  and  his  priests.  The  doc- 
trine found  many  adherents,  Chief  Joseph 
Mid  his  Nez  Percys  being  among  the 
most  devoted  believers.  Smohalla  has 
rei-ently  died,  but,  in  spite  of  occasional 
friction  with  agency  officials,  the '  *  Dream- 
ers," as  they  are  popularly  called,  main- 
tain their  religious  organization,  with 
periodical  gatherings  and  an  elaborate 
ceremonv.  See  Moonev,  GhostDance  Re- 
ligion, 14th Rep. B.  A.  t.,  1896.     ( j.  m. ) 

Smok  {Snwk),  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  the  left  bank  of  Squaw- 
miaht  r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Saokuig.  For  more  than  a  century 
ifter  the  discovery  of  America  nearly 
til  the  early  voyagers  remarked  on  a 
carious  practice,  'described  as  "a  fumi- 
gation of  a  peculiar  kind,"  that  they 
foand  prevailing  in  some  form  almost 
everywhere  in  North  America.  It  is 
united  that  **the  Spaniards  were  hon- 
ored as  though  they  nad  been  deities." 
Cort^  is  reported  to  have  been  received 
with  incense,  and  it  was  said  by  one  chron- 
icler that  he  was  "met  by  persons  carry- 
ing yesBels  with  lighted  coals  to  fumigate 
ttim."  The  natives  were  said  to  bum  in- 
<*neetoor  to  fumigate  their  idols,  and  the 
priests  to  "prepare  themselves  bv  smok- 
Dig  to  receive  the  devil's  oracles. '  ^  These 
M  many  similar  expressions  indicate 
^  the  practice  of  smoking  was  not 
onderstooa  by  Europeans.  The  cigar  or 
|iie  cigarette  was  used  throughout  Span- 
ish America.  Montezuma  and  other 
chiefs  of  Mexico  were  said  **to  com- 
jwee  themselves  to  sleep  by  smoking." 
Alarcon,  in  1540,  found  the  natives  on 
the  bwer  Colorado  using  **  small  reeds 
wr  making  perfume,"  likening  them  to 
"the  Indian  tobagos  of  New  Spain." 
Jtcques  Cartier  found  the  practice  of 


smoking  to  prevail  on  the  lower  St  Law- 
rence. Champlain  refers  to  the  native 
assemblies  as  tabagies.  Hariot  says  the 
natives  took  the  fumes  of  smoke  as  a 
cure  for  disease,  and  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  many  ailments  **  wherewith 
we  in  England  are  oftentimes  afflicted." 
Tobacco  or  some  mixture  thereof  was 
invariably  smoked  in  councils  with  the 
whites  and  on  other  soleum  occatdons. 


CEREMONIAL   SMOKING;    PAWNEE   (o.    A.    OOMEy) 

No  important  undertaking  was  entered 
uj)on  without  deliberation  and  discus- 
sion in  a  solemn  council  at  which  the 
pipe  was  smoked  by  all  prepent.  The 
remarkable  similarity  in  smoking  cus- 
toms throughout  the  continent  proves 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  practice.  The 
custom  of  offering  incense  was  not  re- 
stricted to  men,  for  women  also,  in  cer- 
tain localities,  are  said  to  have  offered 
incense  to 
idols.  It  was 
not  necessa- 
rily a  reli- 
gious act;  it 
was  observed 
as  a  com- 
pliment to 
**  lords  and 
a  m  bassa- 
dors."  The 
women  of 
Cartagena, 
we  are  told, 
about  1750,  could  offer  no  higher  courtesy 
to  a  person  than  to  light  his  tobacco  for 
him.  The  Hopi,  in  their  ceremonies, 
offer  smoke  to  their  sacred  images,  and 
the  ceremonies  of  the  pipe  are  observed 
with  great  decorum;  the  head  chief  is 
attended  by  an  assistant  of  nearly  eijual 
rank,  who  ceremoniously  ligrhts  the  pipe, 
and  with  certain  formalities  and  set 
words  hands  it  to  the  chief,  who  blows 
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the  smoke  to  the  world-qnartera  and 
over  the  altar  as  a  preliminary  to  his  in- 
vocation. In  rehgious  ceremonies  in 
general  the  priest  usually  hlows  the 
smoke  over  the  altar  to  the  world-qoar- 
ters.  In  the  councils  of  some  tribes  the 
pipe  was  handed  to  the  head  chief  by 
the  official  pii>e  keeper;  after  light' 
it  he  hand^  it  on,  and  it  was 
around  in  the  council  house,  uisually 
from  left  to  right,  until  each  one  had 
smoked  and  thus  fitted  himself  for  seri- 
ous deliberation.  Among  some  tribes 
the  pipe,  in  being  passed  Irom  one  indi- 
vidual to  another  during  a  ceremony^  is 
differently  grasped  and  held,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  ceremony  or  to 
the  taboo  obligation  of  the  inaividual. 
Among  other  tribes  the  decoration  of 
pipes,  and  especially  of  the  pipe  stems, 
haiB  great  ceremonial  and  ethnic  signifi- 
cance; even  the  attachment  holding  the 
pipe  to  the  stem  is  fixed  with  special 
care,  and  the  early  death  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  other  calamity,  it  was  be- 
lieved, would  ensue  were  the  pipe  dropped 
from  the  stem  during  a  ceremony.  Every 
individual  engaging  in  war,  hunting, 
fishing,  or  husbandry,  and  every  clan 
and  phratry  made  supplication  to  the- 
gods  by  means  of  smoke,  which  was  be- 
lieved to  bring  good  and  to  arrest  evil,  to 
give  protection  from  enemies,  to  bring 
game  or  fish,  allay  storms,  and  protect 
one  while  journeying. 

Smoking  was  early  introduced  from 
America  into  Europe  and  spread  to  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world  with 
astonishing  rapidity  until  it  encircled 
the  globe,  returning  to  America  by  way 
of  Asia.  It  should  be  said,  however,  that 
the  act  of  inhaling  and  exhaling  smoke 
through  a  tube  for  medicinal  purposes 
was  certainly  known  to  the  ancients  in 
Europe  and  Asia  from  a  time  antedating 
the  Christian  era.  The  fear  that  smoking 
would  cause  degeneration  of  the  race  or 
aff^t  injuriously  the  revenues  of  the  gov- 
ernment caused  stringent  edicts  to  be 
passed  against  the  use  of  tobacco,  the  vio- 
lation of  which  was  punished  sometimes 
with  death. 

See  PipeSf  TobaccOj  and  the  authorities 
thereunder  cited.  (j.  d.  m.  ) 

Bmalkamisli.  A  small  band  of  Salish 
formerly  on  tipper  White  r..  Wash.,  as- 
sociated with  the  Skopamish;  afterward 
on  Muckleshoot  res.  Pop.  about  183  in 
1870,  but  no  longerseparately  enumerated. 
8'Balahoo.— Gasnell  in  Ind.  All.  Rep..  838.  1857. 
Sm&lh.— K()^«.  ibid..  1869.  185,  1870.  BnuOli-kah- 
ml»h.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  878, 
1873.  Bmel-kA-mith.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
458.  1854.  Bmulooe.— Ooftncll,  ibid.,  244,  ISK. 
8mul-kA-mith.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  l,  436, 
1855.  Sobal-ruck.— Kosa  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17, 
1870 (probably  identical).  White  RiTer IndUBS.— 
Goenell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  838. 1857. 

Bmattimi.    8aid  to  be  a  division  of  Sa- 


lish contigooiis  to  the  Kookaak,  near  the 
V.  w.  boundary  of  Washington. — Fltzhiwii 
m  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18577^  1858. 

BmattjBear.  A  head-man  of  the  Yank- 
ton Sionx,  who  first  appears  as  a  signer 
of  the  treaty  of  Portage  oee  8ioax  in  1815. 
He  signed  also  the  trade  and  intercoane 
treaty  at  Ft  Kiowa  in  1825,  mad  the 
treaty  relinquishing  title  to  the  Yankton 
lands  in  1858.  Soon  after,  however,  be 
led  a  strong  incdon  of  his  tribe  in  hostil- 
ity to  the  treaty,  but  was  oat-manea- 
vered  by  hia  contemporary  chief,  Strock- 
b]^-the-Kee.  After  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  to  their  reservation  near  Ft  Ran- 
dall, S.  Dak.,  in  1859,  Smutty  Bear,  then 
very  old,  lost  his  influence  and  soon 
died.  (i>a.) 

Bnakaim.  An  unidentified  body  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  on  or  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit 
Ck>l.  Pop.  40  in  1901,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

B-Ba-ha-MD.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1886,  196,  18S&    8m- 
bain.— Ibid.  1886.  280.  1887.    Baa^aia.— Ibtd.  1S97,      i 
868,  1S96.    Bnakaiob—Ibid.,  pt.  II.  166, 1901. 

Bnake  dance.  A  noteworthy  ceremony 
of  the  Hopi  Indians  of  Arizona,  in  which  i 
live  snakes  are  carried.  It  is  held  every 
2  years,  alternating  with  the  Flute  cere- 
mony, in  the  Hopi  puebloe  of  Walpi, 
Mishongnovi,  Shipaulovi,  Shnmopovi, 
and  Oraibi,  by  the  Snake  and  Antekwe 
fraternities  conjointly  about  Aug.  20. 
Each  fraternity  meets  in  separate  under- 
ground kivas,  and  each  holds  a  pablic 
''dance"  at  the  conclusion  of  certain 
secret  rites  conducted  during  the  pre- 
ceding 8  days.  The  striking  features  of 
the  complicated  secret  rite  are  the  gath- 
ering of  snakes  from  the  world-quarters, 
the  making  of  the  sand  altar,  the  snake 
washing,  the  snake  drama,  and  the  races 
which  occur  on  the  mornings  of  the  days 
of  the  public  "dance'*  of  the  Snake  fra- 
ternity. In  the  afternoon  the  Antelope 
celebrants  file  from  their  kiva,  painted 
and  attired  in  the  traditional  costume 
consisting  of  headdress,  necklace,  bando- 
lier, armlets,  kilt,  anklets,  moccasins,  and 
a  tortoise-shell  rattle  bound  to  the  knee, 
and  march  to  the  plaza,  about  which 
they  circle  four  times,  each  man  stamp- 
ing on  a  small  board  set  in  the  ground  m 
notification  to  the  beings  of  the  under^ 
world  that  a  ceremony  is  Koing  on.  Ther 
then  form  in  line  on  each  side  of  a  small 
shelter  of  cottonwood  boughs,  called  a 
kuL  erected  at  the  maiyin  of  the  plaza, 
ana  sound  their  rattles.  The  ^oake 
priests  follow  in  the  same  order  and 
form  in  line,  ftudng  the  Antelope  priests. 
A  low  chant  begins,  padually  intensify- 
ing in  volume;  the  hues  sway  in  undu- 
laung  curves,  the  motion  increases  with 
the  chant  until  the  movement  culminates 
in  a  dance-like  restrained  ksap.  The 
snake  danoere  at  once  form  m  groape  <^ 
three  and  dance  with  a  hopping  8t^  no- 
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til  they  arrive  before  the  kisi  where  the 
enakes  and  snake  passer  are  concealed. 
The  carrier  drops  to  his  knees  and  re- 
ceives a  snake,  grasps  it  by  the  middle 
in  his  mouth,  and,  rising,  dances  four 
times  around  the  plaza,  when  he  drops 
the  snake,  which  is  immediately  picked 
up  by  the  collector.  The  carrier  then 
returns  to  the  kvdy  obtains  another  snake, 
and  goes  through  the  same  process.  The 
carrier  is  assisted  by  a  companion,  who 
pasFes  one  hand  over  his  shoulder  and 


HOP!  ANTELOPE   PRIUT,  6MAKE   DANCE 

waves  before  the  snake,  with  the  other 
hand,  a  snake  whip,  consisting  of  a  short 
staff  to  which  are  attached  two  eagle 
feathers;  this  is  for  the  purpose  of  caus- 
ing the  snakes  to  uncoil  and  run,  when 
they  are  picked  up  with  great  celerity. 
While  the  dance  is  progressing  a  group 
of  women  and  maiaens  in  picturesque 
coetume  stand  at  one  side  oi  the  plaza 
and  sprinkle  the  dancers  with  sacred  meal 
from  basket  trays. 


When  the  snakes  have  all  been  carried, 
the  participants  pause  while  a  "six-direc- 
tions picture' '  in  sacred  corn-meal  is  drawn 
on  the  ground.  At  a  signal  the  collec- 
tors throw  the  snakes  on  the  meal;  then 
a  wild  scramble  ensues,  and  one  by  one 
the  priests  emerge  with  snakes  in  their 
hands  and  rush  down  the  rocky  trail  of 
the  mesa  to  release  the  reptiles  at  various 
points  below  the  pueblo.  Returning,  the 
priests  are  given  an  emetic  drink,  made 
irom  herbs,  and  undergo  a  thorough  puri- 
fication. The  ceremony  closes  with  feast- 
ing and  games  by  the  entire  populace. 

The  Snake  dance  is  celebrated  princi- 
pally as  a  prayer  for  rain.  The  legend  as 
to  its  origin  recounts  that  the  children  of 
the  union  of  the  Snake  Hero  and  the 
Snake  Maid  were  transformed  into  snakes, 
hence  snakes  are  regarded  by  the  Hopi 
as  their  elder  brothers  and  are  thought 
to  be  powerful  in 
compelling  the  nature 

fods  to  bring  rain, 
'or  this  purpose  they 
are  set  free  at  the 
close  of  the  ceremony. 
The  snake  rite  is 
thought  to  have  been 
originally  an  obser- 
vance of  the  ancient 
Snake  clan,  which  fur- 
nishes the  chief  of 
the  society.  The  cere- 
mony is  believed  to 
represent  an  agree- 
ment between  the 
Snake  and  Antelope 
clans  to  hold  joint 
celebration  of  their  re- 
spective rites,  which 
no  doubt  conflicted 
when  the  clans  orig- 
inally came  to  live 
together.  Some  ri- 
valry is  still  obser- 
vable in  connection 
with  the  assumed  efficiency  of  the  rain 
charms  of  the  two  societies.  Two  species 
of  rattlesnake  and  the  bull  and  the  whip 
snake  are  carried  in  the  dance.  The 
latter  two  are  not  venomous.  The  cele- 
brants are  rarely  bitten  by  the  dangerous 
snakes,  a  fact  due  largely  to  careful  hand- 
ling and  to  the  ** herding'*  to  which  the 
snakes  have  been  subjected  between  the 
time  when  they  are  gathered  and  the 
dance.  The  Snake  dance  formerly  must 
have  been  widely  distributed  among  the 
Pueblo  tribes,  as  remnants  of  it  are  found 
at  Zufii,  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia,  and  Cochiti, 
and  among  other  Rio  Grande  villages. 
That  it  was  practised  in  Mexico  is  evi- 
denced by  a  picture  in  Sahagun's  Historia. 
The  Yokuts  of  California  held  a  rattle- 
snake ceremony,  Taiuloicis,  which  from 
Powers'  description  (Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL, 


Hon   Snake    Priest    (samta 
f4  Railway) 
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III,  380, 1877)  was  eimilar  in  some  respecta 
to  the  Hopi  dance. 

For  detailed  information  see  Bourke, 
Snake  Dance  of  the  Moqais  of  Arizona, 
1884;  Dorsey  and  Voth,  Mishongnovi 
Ceremonies  of  the  Snake  and  Antelope 
Fraternities,  Field  Columbian  Mus.  Pub., 


HOPI   SNAKE    DANCE 


Anthr.  ser.,  in,  no.  3, 1902;  Fewkes,  Snake 
Ceremonials  at  Walpi,  Jour.  Am.  Ethnol. 
and  ArcheeoL,  iv,  1894,  and  Tusayan 
Snakft  Ceremonies,  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  Hodge,  Pueblo  Snake  Ceremonials, 
Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  1896;  Hough,  Moki Snake 
Dance,  1898;  Stevenson,  The  Sia,  in  11th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (w.  h.) 

Snake  River.  A  Chippewa  band  on 
Mille  Lac  res.,  Minn.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
250,  1877. 

Snakes.  A  name  applied  to  many  dif- 
ferent bodies  of  Shoshonean  Indians,  but 
most  persistently  to  those  of  e.  Oregon,  to 
which  the  following  synonyms  refer. 
These  Indians  form  one  dialectic  group 
with  the  Paviot^o  of  w.  Nevada  and  the 
Mono  of  s.  E.  California.  The  principal 
Snake  tribes  were  the  Walpapi  and  the 
Yahuskin.  For  others,  see  Mono-Pavioiso, 
S}ioshonean  Familif.  (j.  R.  s.) 

Aigtpaluma.— Gatech'et  In  Cont,  N.  A.  Ethnol..  n. 
pt.  1,  xxxiii,  1890  ('Chipmunk  people';  applied 
by  the  Warm  SprlnB:s  Indians  to  Oregron  Shoshoni 
and  K  lamath ) .  Sai'-du-ka,— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Ne- 
vada, MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1876.  Bi't— Gatschet,  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.  ^Klamath  and  Modoc  name  lor  all 
Shoshonean  Indians;  sig.  •unclean.'  'disheveled,* 
•of  low  character').  Shi't.— Ibid.  Bhitaikt.— 
Moonev,  inf'n,  IQOOJTenino  name,  especiallv  for 
the  Shoshoneans of  Warm  Springs.  Oreg. ).  Shite'- 
giUuiah.— (Tfltschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Shjistaname  for 
a  "Snake"  Indian).  Bhofthoni.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped..  11,  694,  1817. 

Snakestown.  A  former  villas,  perhaps 
of  the  Delawarea,  on  Muskingum  r.,  Ohio, 
in  1774.— McKee  (1774)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
VV.  Penn.,  app.,  211,  1846. 

Snakwametl  (Sna^ kmimBtl) .  A  village 
belonging  to  the  Snonkweametl,  an  ex- 
tinct tribe  of  Ck)wichan  on  lower  Fraser 
r.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  54,  1902. 

Snapa  (* burnt  place,'  according  to  Teit; 
^barren  or  bare  place,*  according  to  Hill- 


Tout).  A  village  of  the  6pences  Bridge 
band  of  Ntlak yapamnk,  1  i  m.  back  fnxm 
the  8.  side  of  Thompson  r.  and  42  m. 
above  Ljiton,  Brit!  Col.  Pop.  17  in  1897, 
the  last' time  it  was  enumerated  sepa- 
rately. 

Blmdc'Oaion.~White  men's  name.  Cspi-^HIll- 
Tout  in  Rep.  EthnoL  Sunr.  Can.,  4, 1899.  Vepa.— 
Can.  Ind.  AfF.,  230, 1886.  Bnapa'.—Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist..  Ii.  173, 1900. 

Snares.    See  Fishing^  HurUmg^  Trcqm. 

Bnaak.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity at  False  cr.,  Burrard  inlet,  Brit,  CoL; 
pop.  47  in  1909. 

FalM  Creek.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  li,  72.  1902. 
Snauq.— HillTout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A-  A.  8..  47a,  19i«. 

Snihaax.  A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

SnohomlBh.  A  Salish  tril)e  formerly  on 
the  8.  end  of  W  hid  bey  id.,  Puget  8d.,'and 
on  the  mainland  opposite  at  the  mouth 
of  Snohomish  r.,  Wash.  Pop.  350  in 
1850.  The  remnant  is  now  on  Tulalip 
res.,  Wash.,  mixed  with  other  broken 
tribes. 

Athnuhamsh.— OaU^het.  Kalapnya  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
71  ( Kalapnya  name ) .  8do-hob6.  — McOa  w,  Payml- 
lup  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  ( Puyallup  name).  8*4*- 
ho-bish. -Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Hep..  198. 1877.  8iaa- 
hamieli.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  SC2.  3l9t  Coni;..  Ist 
8688.,  173, 1850.  8inehwnis.~Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
240,1859.  Sin-a-ho-mish.— Gibtwin Pac. R.R.Rep..l, 
436, 1856.  Sinahoumes. — Dnflot  de  Mof res.  Oregoo, 
II,  335, 1844  (evidently  includes  man y  other  txibee). 
Sinenunifth.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,'l62, 18S0.  8i«- 
namieh.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52, 3l!<t  Coop.,  Ut 
8e88,,  173, 1860  (mentioned  dL««tinctively  from  the 
"Sinahamiah*').  Sno-dom-iah. — Fav  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  238,  laSS.  8iio-lio-miah.-.Treaty  of  1855  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  S78,  1878.  Siuia]iaaica.~Ha]e 
in  U.  S.  ExpL  Exped.,  vi,  221, 184a. 

Snonkweametl  (Snonkwe'amEtl).  An 
extinctCow^ichan  tribe  on  lower  iSmser  r., 
Brit.  Col.;  their  village  was  Snakwa- 
metl.—Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Cjul, 
54,  1902. 

Snonowas.  A  Salish  tribe  around  Na- 
noose  bay,  e.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.  They 
speak  tliie  Cowichan  dialect,  and  num- 
bered 14  in  1909. 

Vanoos.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Vocaba.  BriL 
Col..  120B.  1884.  NanooM.~Mayne,  Brit.  CoL, 243. 
1861.  SnonSos.— Boas,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887.  Sm- 
nowat.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  ii,  164, 1901.  ftao  no- 
wua.<-Ibid.,  417,  1896.  8no-ao-wua.~Ibid.,  270, 
1889. 

Snoqaalma.  A  Salish  division  which 
formerly  occupied  the  upjier  branches  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name  in  Washington 
and  which  numbered  225  in  1857.  The 
remnant  of  these  Indians  is  now  on  Tulalip 
res.,  with  other  broken  tribes. 
Bdok'-al-bXhw.— McCaw,  Puyallup  113.  rocab, 
B.  A.  E.,  1885  ( Puyallup  name),  ftdo-^nal-kwk.— 
Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877.  8ao-kwil-«i- 
yukh.— Gibbs  in  Cont  N.  A.  EthnoL,  i,  342,  1«77 
(full  form  of  name:  miuAA^looatiTe).  Sttftktral- 
mo.— Gibbs,  ibid.,  179.  BBoqualamick.— Lane  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  3l8t  Cony..  Int  aess..  173,  1*0. 
SnoHiual-a-imok.— Jonefl  (1853)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc 
76, 34th  Cong. ,  3d  f*ess.,  5, 1857.  BBOH|iial-a-m«k«.— 
Starling  inlnd.  Aff.  Rep.,  171, 1852.  8m-«w2-«- 
moka.— Ibid.,  170.  Bnoqualimieh.  — Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  V,  701,  1855.  Bno-qualiiick.  —Lane 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  Slst  Cong.,  in  ^ess.,  167,lSSe. 
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idk. —  Ibid.,  174.  Baoqiudnue.— Stevens 
In  H.  R.  Ex.  Ikjc.  37,  »llh  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  33, 1857. 
Bao-qial-fiue.— Fay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  238,  1858. 
flMfoalnHm.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  878, 1873.  8no- 
VMl-nook.— Oibbt}  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436, 1853. 
Bnoquamiflli.  A  Salish  division  aboat 
Pt  Orchard,  Kitsap  co.,  w.  Wash.;  pop. 
aboat  500  in  1850. 

■haqaaaiak.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162«  1850. 
ba-^aa-viah.— Starling  in  ibid.,  170, 1852. 

SmowBhoea.  Devices  worn  on  the  feet 
to  enable  the  Eskimo  and  the  Indian  to 
walk  over  snow  and  verjr  soft  f^ound  in 
hunting,  polling  sleds,  driving  dog  teams, 
and  gathering  food.  The  parts  of  a 
aiowshoe  are  the  wooden  rim^  toe  and 
heel  croesbar  of  wood  or  rawhide,  extra 
strengthening  bars,  foot  netting  in  large 
meshes  with  a  stout  thong  for  the  foot  to 
rest  upon,  toe  and  heel  netting  closely 
meshed  with  babiche  or  twisted  sinew, 
which,  however,  is  not  always  present, 
and  foot  lines  for  attaching  the  shoe. 
The  size  of  the  mesh  varies,  a  coarser 
mesh  being  used  for  wet,  soft  snow. 
Snowshoes  differ  in  materials,  form,  fine- 
ness, and  decoration  from  place  to  place 
and  from  tribe  to  tribe.  VV  ooden  skees, 
such  as  were  used  in  the  £astem  conti- 
nent, were  absent,  though  Turner  found 
the  Indians  of  Whale  r.,  Labrador,  wear- 
ing shoes  of  thin  spi*uce  board,  and  the 
toboggan  of  Canada  is  a  double  skee  for 
freight  or  passenger.  Snowshoes  vary 
greatly  in  snape,  being  round,  elliptical, 
pointed  oval,  pointed  at  both  ends,  or 
irregular.  The  toe  may  be  flat  or  up- 
turned; the  heel  rounded,  pointed,  or 
widened  into  a  trailer.  The  best  exam- 
ples are  made  in  rights  and  lefts.  The 
separate  forms  so  differ  locally  that  they 
almoet  equal  in  number  the  tribes  wear- 
ing them.  This  can  be  shown  best  by 
fignres  (see  Dall,  Dixon,  Mason,  Mur- 
doch,   Nelson,   and    Turner).     Especial 

attention  is 
paid  to  the 
tooting  and 
foot  lines. 
The  netting 
under  the 
foot  is  ar- 
ran^  with 
a  view  to 
the  greatest 
comtort,  the 
ball  of  the 
foot  being 
firmly  sup- 
ported and 
the  toes 
having  free  play.  In  putting  on  the 
ehoe  the  hands  are  not  used,  the  foot 
being  thrust  into  the  ankle  loop  fas- 
tened at  a  right  angle  to  the  trame, 
after  which,  by  a  dexterous  twist,  the 
toe  is  thrust  under  its  loop.  The  snow- 
sboer  walks  with  a  long,  swinging  stride, 
lifting  the -toe  and  letting  the  tail  or 
heel  drag.    Among  the  eastern  Eskimo, 


who  live  outside  of  the  tree  zone,  the 
snowshoe  is  very  crude;  the  frames  are 
small,  made  sometimes  of  bone,  and  the 
webbing  is  very  coarse,  but  in  the  W. 
there  is  greater  variety  between  the 
coarse  and  the  finer  types.  The  rim 
consists  of  two  willow  stems,  thickest  in 
the  middle,  elliptical  in  section,  the  long 
axis  being  vertical,  and  keeled  on  the 
inner  face,  except  between  the  toe  and 
heel  bars.  These  stems  are  joined  in 
front  by  a  long 
lapsplice held  to- 
gether by  stitch- 
ing with  thoufjs. 
At  the  heel  the 
ends  are  pro- 
longed   into   a 


Nascakc,  Labaaoor  (maaon)  Klamath  (mason) 

slight  tail  and  the  ends  sewed  together. 
The  method  of  putting  on  the  netting  is 
elaborate.  The  Athapascan  tribes  adjoin- 
ing the  w^estem  Eskimo  inland  use  fine- 
meshed  shoes  with  upturned  toes.  The 
Kutchin  on  Mackenzie  r.  wear  a  round 
upturned  snowshoe  of  3  sizes,  the  largest 
for  moose  hunting,  one  of  half  size,  and 
the  traveling  shoe.  South  of  them  for  an 
indefinite  distance,  even  into  n.  United 
States,  was  found  the  pointed  elliptical 
type.  Farther  e.  were  used  flat  shoes 
with  square  fronts,  having  trailers;  and 
in  Labraiiorflatshoesof  immense  sizes  and 
widths,  with  round  beaver-tail  and  swal- 
low-tail heels  (Turner).  In  the  Pacific 
states  the  simplest  forms  prevailed  as  far 
8.  as  N.  California.  The  rim  was  round 
or  slightly  oval,  flat,  and  not  always  reg- 
ular; toeand  heel  bars  were  replaced  with 
stout  rawhide  rope,  and  netting  was  of  the 
simplest  kind.  These  approximate  most 
closely  to  the  eastern  Asiatic  forms.  The 
foot  lacing  in  some  binds  closely  down 
both  toe  and  heel.  With  the  snowshoe 
in  Alaska  goes  a  staff,  having  a  spike  and 
a  little  snowshoe  at  the  lower  end. 

CJonsult  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  XVII,  162,  1905;  Mason  in  Nat. 
Mus.  Rep.  1894, 381-410, 1896;  Murdoch  in 
9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  344-352,  1892;  Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Stites,  Eco- 
nomics of  the  Iroquois,  1905;  Turner  in 
11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E,  1889.         (o.  t.  m.) 

Snatele  {Snu^VEle).  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r..  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Tsomootl. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  II,  49,  1898. 

Snutielatl  (Snu^L'slaL).  A  Bellacoola 
village  on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  above 
Stuik. 

8nu'L*ElaL.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  49, 1898.  Snu'U'BUti,— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tril)e8  Can.,  8, 1891. 
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Soaoatino.  A  district  visited  by  the 
troops  of  Moscoso,  of  the  De  Soto  expe- 
dition, in  1542.  It  lay  w.  of  Mississippi 
r.,  bordering  on  the  Eyeish  and  Ana- 
darko,  probably  near  the  middle  course 
of  Red  r.  The  Spaniards  expected  to 
find  a  large  and  ricn  province,  but  it  was 
a  thick  forest,  where  the  people  lacked 
food;  hence  they  abandoned  the  hope  of 
reaching  Mexico  by  land  and  returned  to 
the  Mississippi.  The  natives  evidently 
belon^;ed  to  the  Caddoan  family.  Cf. 
Doustioni, 

Boaotina.— Harris,  Vov.  and  Trav..  i,  810,  1706. 
Sbaoatiao.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French.  Hist. 
Coll.,  La.,  II.  198,  1850.  Zaoati]i.~Biedma  in 
Bourne,  Narr.  De  Soto,  ii,  87, 1004.  Zuaoatin.— 
Bledma  (1544)  in  French,  Hist.  (^11.  La.,  ii,  108, 
1850.    ZuaoattBo.— Ibid. 

Soapitone.    See  Steatite. 

8oba.  A  lar^e  body  of  Papago,  named 
after  their  chief,  centering  around  Ca- 
borca,  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mex.,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  17th  century,  when  they  were 
said  to  number  4j000.  They  may  have 
been  identical  with  the  Piato.  Their 
other  villages  were  Batequi,  Mata,  Pitic, 
and  San  Ildefonso.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Sobat.— Kino  (1G92)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a.,  I. 
236,  1856.  Tobas.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  li. 
891.  1748  (misprint).  Zopex.— Burton  (1847)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  312, 1850  (identical?). 

Sobaipnri.  A  Piman  tribe  formerly  in- 
habiting the  main  and  tributary  valleys 
of  San  redro  and  Santa  Cruz  rs.,  between 
Ion.  IW  and  111*»,  and  the  Rio  Gila  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  r.  and 
the  ruins  of  Casa  Grande,  and  possibly 
eastward  of  this  area  in  s.  Arizona.  Mis- 
sions were  established  among  them  by 
the  Spaniards  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  centuries 
at  Guevavi,  Suamca,  and  San  Xavier  del 
Bac,  to  which  numerous  visitas  were 
attached.  According  to  Bourke  "the 
Apaches  have  among  them  the  Tze-kinne, 
or  Stone-house  people,  descendants  of  the 
cliff-dwelling  Sdbaypuris,  whom  they 
drove  out  of  Aravypa  cafion  and  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Pimas  for  rehige  about  a 
century  ago"  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  114, 
Apr. -June  1890);  and  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  102,  1890)  states  that 
"the  Apaches  caused  the  Sobaypuristo 
give  up  their  homes  on  the  San  Pedro 
and  to  merge  into  the  Pdpagos.  ^*  It  would 
seem,  therefore,  that  the  extinction  of  the 
Sobaipuri  as  a  tribe  was  due  to  depreda- 
tions by  the  Apache  and  that  their  rem- 
nant was  absorbed  bv  the  Papago,  their 
western  neighbors,  of  whom  indeed  they 
may  have  been  but  a  part.  In  later 
years  the  Papago  occupied  at  least  one  of 
the  former  Sobaipuri  towns — San  Xavier 
del  Bac. 

Former  settlements  ascribed  to  the  So- 
baipuri are:  Alamos,  Aribaiba,  Babisi, 
Baicadeat,  Busac,  Camani,  Causae,  Comar- 
suta,  Esqugbaag,  Guevavi,  Jaumalturgo(?), 


Jiaspi,  Muiva,  Ojio,  Optoabo,  Qmbori, 
Quiquiborica,  Reyes^  San  'Angelo,  Sin 
Clemente,  San  Felipe,  San  Salvador, 
Santa  Eulalia,  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  So- 
noita,  Suamca,  Tubo,  Tumacacori,  Turiau, 
Tusonimon,  and  Tutoida.  (f.  w.  h.) 
Rs^naTiiUL— Ruseell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  16,  inOi 
('spotted':  Pima  name).  SabafoL— Punentd, 
Lengua8deMex.,n,94, 1865(ffiven  aatbenamsoia 
Pima  dialect;  potaibly  Sobaipuri).  Schaifuu.— 
Aruirre  (1764)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a.,  i,  12>. 


1866  (misprint;  also  Sobaipuris).  Bobahiwis.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (176S).  17. 10§,  ISGL  Bobaibipar*.- 
Pimentel,  Lengua^,  i,  877,  1874. 


Rudo  Ensayo  (176S).  17. 108, 1868.  BoteihiMr*. 
Pimentel,  Lengua^.  i,  877,  1874.  Sobaipons.— De 
risle,  C^rte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1708.  8«baiMCa.- 
Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stocklein.  Neue  Wel^BoCt  74, 
1726.  BoWpnrea.— Mota-Padilla  (1742).  HiaL 
Conq.  Nueva  Qalicia,  861,  1870.  Maipom.- 
Kino  (1692)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4lh  a.,  i,  236.  M6«l 
Bobaipurifl  Pimas.—VlUa-Sefior,  Theatro  Am., 
II,  408, 1748.  SobayporM.— Veneca-s  Hiau  Cal..  n, 
202,  1759.  Bobaypozia.— Villa-Sefior,  op.  c!t..lM. 
Bubaipurea.— Arrfeivita,  Cr6n.  Ser&f.,  ii,  410, 1792. 
Babaipiiris.--Garc^  (1776),  Diary.  886, 190a 

Boocorondo.  A  former  rancheria,  nre- 
Bumably  Esselenian,  connected  witii  Mn 
Carlos  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Od.  Far- 
mer, Apr.  20, 1860. 

Bocial  organizatioii.  North  American 
tribes  contained  (1)  subdivisions  of  a 
G:eographic  or  consangnineal  character, 
(2)  social  and  governmental  claaees  or 
bodies,  especially  chiefs  and  coondK 
with  particular  powers  and  privileges; 
and  (3)  fraternities  of  a  religious  or  semi- 
religious  character,  the  last  of  which  are 
especially  treated  under  Secret  toeietiet. 

Tribes  mav  be  divided  broadly  into 
those  in  which  the  organization  was  loo^e, 
the  subdivisions  being  families  or  bands 
and  descent  being  counted  prevailii^y 
in  the  male  line,  and  those  which  were 
divided  into  clearly  defined  groups  called 
gentes  or  clans,  which  were  strictly 
exogamic.  Among  the  former  may  be 
placed  the  Eskimo;  the  eastern  branch 
of  the  northern  Athapascans;  the  Cree, 
Montagnais,  Nascapee,  Micmac,and  Chev- 
enne,  among  the  Algonquians;  the  north- 
ern Caddoan  tribes;  the  Kiowa;  most 
of  the  Shoshonean  tribes;  the  Apache, 
and  nearly  all  of  the  peoples  of  California, 
Oregon,  Washington,  &  Texas,  and  few 
British  Columbia  J  among  the  latter  the 
Haida,  Tlingit,  Tsimshian,  Heiltsuk,  and 
western  Athapascans;  the  Pueblos,  Nav- 
aho,  a  few  s.  California  tribes,  and  the 
majority  of  tribes  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  states. 

Where  clans  exist  the  distinctive  char- 
acter of  each  is  very  strongly  defined, 
and  a  man  can  become  a  member  only 
by  birth,  adoption,  or  transfer  in  infancy 
from  his  mother's  to  his  father's  clan,  or 
vice  versa.  Each  clan  generally  posBeesed 
some  distinctive  tutelary  from  which  the 
majority  of  the  persons  belonging  to  it 
derived  their  names,  certain  rights,  carv- 
ings, and  ceremonies  in  common,  and 
often  the  exclusive  right  to  a  tract  of  land. 

Although  the  welMefined  caste  system 
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of  the  V.  Pacific  coast,  based  on  property 
and  the  institution  of  slavery,  does  not 
eeem  to  have  had  a  parallel  elsewhere  n. 
d  Mexico  except  perhapa  among  the 
Natehex,  bravery  in  war,  wisdom  in 
ooancil,  oratorical,  poetical,  or  artistic 
bdents,  real  or  sappo^  psychic  powers — 
ia  shorty  any  variety  of  excellence  what- 
ever served  in  all  Indiui  tribes  to  give 
one  promin^ioe  among  his  fellows,  and 
it  is  not  strange  that  popnlar  recognition 
of  a  man's  ability  sometimes  reacted  to 
the  benefitof  his  descendants.  Although 
it  was  always  a  position  of  great  conse- 
qoeoce,  leadership  in  war  was  generally 
%^arate  from  ana  secondary  to  the  civil 
chieftainship.  Civil  leadership  and  cer- 
emonial primacy  were  much  more  com- 
monly combined.  Among  the  Pueblos 
all  three  are  united,  forming  a  theocracy. 
Cooncils  of  a  democratic,  unconventional 
kiod,  in  which  wealthy  persons  or  those 
of  most  use  to  the  tribe  had  the  greatest 
inflaen<^  were  universal  where  no  special 
ionn  of  oooncil  was  established. 

An  Eskimo  tribe  consisted  of  those 
households  that  hunted  or  fished  in  the 
aune  geographical  region  and  wintered 
in  one  viUage,  or  in  several  villages  not 
far  apart  Govemment  was  carried  on 
by  the  heads  of  houses,  and  usually  there 
W19  a  headman  in  the  tribe  whose  word 
hid  weight  in  matters  connected  with 
hoDting  and  fishine.  A  class  of  helpers 
W88  composed  of  ''bachelors  without  any 
Illations,  cripples  who  were  not  able  to 
pronde  for  tnemselves,  or  men  who  had 
iost  their  sledges  and  dogs"  (Boas,  Cen- 
tral Eskimo,  1888).  A  young  man  gen- 
erally Hyed  with  his  wife's  family,  much 
under  their  control,  until  the  aeath  of 
hi^  parents-in-law.  If  he  or  his  wife 
"iied  meantime,  their  children  remained 
vith  her  people.  When  a  man  had  once 
eatablish^  his  household  independently, 
however,  he  was  the  head  of  it,  and  on 
his  deatn  his  principal  possessions  went 
to  the  eldest  of  his  sons,  bom  to  him  or 
adopted,  who  had  not  an  independent 
poffition.  In  so  simple  an  organization 
ae  this  we  see  the  basis  on  which  very 
important  structures  were  elsewhere 
(mih.  Nelson  claims  to  have  found  traces 
of  toft^nism  among  the  Alaskan  Eskimo, 
hot  it  was  probably  imported  from  the 
Indians  to  the  s.  and  does  not  appear  to 
lave  taken  deep  root  in  the  social  life. 

Among  the  more  eastern  Athapascan 
tn'bes  the  social  organization  is  said  to 
hive  been  of  a  simik^  loose,  paternal  type. 
The  Paiute  and  some  other  Shoshonean 
tribes  consisted  of  bands,  each  governed 
by  a  chief,  which  occupied  and  took  their 
Barnes  from  particular  localities.  There 
were  alao  chien  whose  authority  extended , 
probably  in  a  very  indefinite  form,  over  a 
Bomber  of  others. 

a456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 39 


Throughout  Califomia,  except  in  one 
small  area,  subdivisions  were  also  local, 
and  descent  was  paternal,  so  far  as  it 
was  distinguished  at  all.  Hupa  men, 
for  instance,  usually  resided  throughout 
life  in  the  town  wnere  they  were  born, 
while  the  women  went  elsewhere  to 
live  with  their  husbands,  the  towns  be- 
^  ing  in  practice  chiefi^  exogamic,  though 
'  there  was  no  recog^zed  requirement  of 
exogamy.  A  man  more  often  married  a 
woman  from  outside  of  his  village  than 
one  bom  there,  only  because  the  chances 
were  that  the  majority  of  women  in  his 
own  village  were  his  actual  blood-rela- 
tions. Headship  among  them  depended 
on  wealth,  and  might  be  lost  with  it 
Amount  of  property  also  determined 
headship  over  the  villages  of  an  entire 
district  when  they  united  for  war  or 
for  ceremonial  observances.  The  Mohave 
also  reckoned  descent  through  the  father, 
and  there  are  indications  of  a  nascent  or 
decadent  gentile  system.  Amons  the 
Hupa,  Yurok,  Karok,  and  other  tribes  of 
N.  w.  Califomia  slavery  was  a  recognized 
institution,  though  the  number  of  slaves 
was  small. 

The  coast  people  of  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington were  organized  on  the  basis  of 
viUa^  commumties  similar  to  those  of 
California,  but  slavery  occupied  a  more 
prominent  position  in  the  social  fabric  and 
its  importance  increased  northward,  the 
institution  extending  as  far,  at  least,  as 
Copper  r.,  Alaska  (see  Slavert/),  The  8a- 
lish  tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Colum- 
bia consisted  of  many  village  communities, 
for  the  greater  part  independent  of  one 
another.  Civil,  military,  and  religious 
matters  were  each  directed  by  different 
persons  whose  special  fitnefls  had  been 
recognized,  and  though  the  succession 
usually  passed  from  father  to  son,  the 
actual  selection  rested  with  the  people. 
In  the  selection  of  a  civil  chief,  property 
was  the  determining  factor.  The  few 
totemic  devices  or  crests  found  in  this 
region  were  inherited  by  all  of  the  origi- 
nal owner's  blood  relations  in  both  the 
male  and  female  lines.  A  chief,  like  the 
noted  Seattle,  was  sometimes  found  ruling 
over  his  mother's  instead  of  his  father's 
people,  and  a  man  was  often  known  by 
a  different  name  in  his  mother's  town 
from  that  he  bore  in  his  father's. 

Freemen  among  the  coast  Salish  were 
divided  into  nobles,  middle-class  men, 
and  servants.  Below  the  last  were  the 
slaves  captured  in  war.  Servants  were 
either  poor  relations  of  the  better  classes 
or  members  of  formerly  independent  di- 
visions reduced  by  war  or  otherwise  to  a 
servile  condition,  yet  not  actually  on- 
slaved.  A  chief  mi^ht  be  displaced,  but 
his  office  was  usually  hereditary  from 
father  to  son,  and  it  carried  with  it  lead- 
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ership  in  ceremonial  matters,  thoogh  not 
in  war.  According  to  Hill-Tout  many  of 
the  larger  Salish  tribes  recognized  the 
paramount  authority  of  one  among  the 
various  local  chiefe. 

The  Nootka  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  were  subdivided  into  septa, 
or  gentes,  each  possessing  a  single  crest 
and  ruled  by  a  head  chief.  A  council  , 
formed  of  these  head  chiefs  determined  ' 
the  action  of  the  tribe,  and  the  chief  of 
the  sept  that  was  highest  in  rank  exer- 
cised some  influence  over  the  rest  Mem- 
bership in  the  septs  did  not  involve  mar- 
riage prohibition,  which  was  confined  to 
recu  blood  relationship,  marriage  within 
the  sept  being  otherwise  permissible. 
Ohieftamships  are  said  to  have  descended 
from  father  to  son,  but  when  persons  of 
different  septs  married,  the  children  be- 
longed to  the  one  higher  in  rank. 

Although  related  by  language  to  the 
Nootka,  the  Kwakiutl  system  differed 
considerably.  Each  division  composing 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe  was  thought  to  be  de- 
scended from  an  ancestor  who  had  set 
up  his  house  at  a  definite  place,  and  it 
is  probable  that  these  divisions  were 
ori^nally  local  groups  like  those  of  the 
Salish,  though  some  of  them  have  now 
spr^Eul  among  several  different  tribes. 
Descent  appears  originally  to  have  been 
paternal,  but  a  man  might  obtain  new 
crests  and  membership  in  a  different  gens 
for  his  son  by  marrymg  the  daughter  of 
another  man  who  had  them.  This,  how- 
ever, may  have  been  due  to  the  influence 
of  the  more  northern  tribes  having 
maternal  descent. 

The  tribes  possessing  a  well-defined  clan 
system  are  aivided  into  three  groups — 
the  North  Pacific,  Southwestern,  and 
Eastern.  All  of  the  first  group  had  two 
or  more  phratries,  each  named  after  some 
animal  or  bird  and  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  clans  ruled  over  by  chiefs. 
Unless  there  was  a  more  powerful  clan  at 
the  same  place  a  family  chief  was  also 
chief  of  his  town.  In  some  cases  a  clan 
was  divided,  having  chiefs  in  different 
towns.  The  lowest  unit  was  the  house 
group,  consisting  of  a  family  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense,  including  remote  relations 
together  with  servants  and  slaves  over 
which  ruled  the  house  chief  or  house- 
holder. As  among  the  tribes  farther 
8.,  there  were  also  low-caste  groups, 
which  formed  a  large  part  of  the  servant 
class.  The  principal  power  rested  with 
the  town  chiefs,  but  depended  on  their 
ability  to  maintain  their  superiority  in 
riches.  A  house  chief  might  displace  a 
family  chief,  and  the  chief  of  a  different 
family  could  supplant  a  town  chief. 

The  Pueblos  had  a  large  number  of 
small  clans,  organized  on  a  theocratic 
basis  with  special  rituals  and  special  lead- 


ers in  the  rituals,  and  in  some  puebkiS; 
as  Zufli,  Laguna,  Acoma,  and  the  Hon 
villages,  there  existed  also  phntries.  in 
some  towns,  at  least,  a  man  was  not  pcf- 
mitted  to  marry  into  either  the  clan  of 
his  mother  or  that  of  his  ftUher,  but  since 
the  advent  of  missionaries, inconsequence 
of  the  reduction  in  numbers  which  hu 
taken  place  and  as  a  result  of  their  teach- 
ings, this  law  has  been  oft^i  set  aside  in 
recent  years. 

The  itu&i  are  divided  into  a  large  nom- 
ber  of  clans,  and  many  offices  are  alvays 
filled  with  reference  to  these.  A  boy  or 
a  girl  is  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
mother's  clan,  but  is  spok^i  of  as  t 
''child"  of  the  Cither's  cUm,  and  mir- 
riage  into  either  of  these  is  practically 
prohibited.  Land,  along  with  most  other 
kinds  of  property,  is  owned  b^  individ- 
uals and  passes  to  the  daoghteis  in  prete^ 
ence  to  the  sons.  The  government  of  the 
entire  state  is  hierarchic,  the  supreme 
authority  resting  in  a  body  consisting  of 
the  rain  priests  of  the  six  cardinal  points— 
N. ,  8. ,  E. ,  w. ,  zenith,  and  nadir— the  priest- 
ess of  fecundity,  assistant  of  the  pncst  of 
the  N. ,  and  the  two  head  war  priesta  The 
priest  of  the  n.  is  first  amon^  these  and 
may  be  considered  the  high  pnest  of  Zufii. 
Each  of  the  male  priesta  above  ennine- 
rated,  except  the  pnest  of  the  zenith,  has 
assistants  who  usually  succeed  him  and 
one  another  in  regular  order,  but  whose 
original  appointment  as  aaeistants  rests 
practically  with  their  principal,  althoufHi 
ostensibly  he  was  appointed  by  the  body 
of  nine.  The  civil  governor,  his  lieuten- 
ant, and  the  four  assistants  of  each  are 
nominated  by  the  six  rain  priests  and  two 
war  priests,  though  outside  pressure  may 
be  brought  to  b€»r  for  or  against  this  or 
that  candidate.  Although  thegovem(*r 
attends  to  most  civil  matters,  the  appoi^t^ 
ing  body  acts  as  a  final  court  of  api^tal  inj 
matters  of  extreme  importance.  Hiri 
term  of  office  is  for  one  year,  but  he  ifl 
eligible  for  reelection.  War  expedition 
were  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  waf 
priesthood  under  control  of  the  two  priests 
just  referred  to  (Stevenson). 

Sia  is  governed  by  two  priests,  with 
their  vicars  or  intended  succesBors.  One 
priest  has  control  over  civil  matters,  the 
other  over  war  and  huntii^.  Thes« 
offices  are  elective,  the  choice  being 
limited  to  members  of  certain  dans^ 
Although  the  determlnataons  reached  b^ 
the  two  head  priests  and  their  vicars  aw 
referred  to  the  heads  of  the  ceremonial 
societies  for  confiimation,  this  is  a  mer« 
matter  of  courtesy.  They  hold  tbeii 
positions  for  life  and  have  the  appointi 
ment  of  the  subordinate  officers  whc 
carry  out  their  instructions.  InTaoeandl 
few  other  pueblos  descent  was  patrilineal^ 

Like  their  neighbors,  the  Poebloa,  thi 
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NtTtbo  were  divided  into  nmnerons 
cbms,  with  fonale  descent  and  prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  within  the  mother's  and 
the  other's  dans.  In  addition  there 
were  several  sets  of  clans  which  conld 
Dot  intermairy  and  thos  constituted 
phrttries  analogons  to  those  of  Eastern 
tiibee.  Matthews  considers  it  probable 
that  the  Navaho  clans  had  a  local  ratlier 
than  a  totemic  orinn,  and  this  may  be 
tnie  of  moflt  of  the  Pueblo  clans. 

Among  the  Plains  Indians  the  Omaha 
had  a  mghly  oi^nized  social  system. 
The  tribe  was  divided  into  10  gentes 
caDed  ''viUages,"  with  descent  tmt>ugh 
the  father,  each  of  which  had  one  h€«d 
chief.  Seven  of  these  chiefs  constituted 
a  K>rt  of  oligarchy,  and  two  of  them,  rep* 
reeentinff  the  greatest  amount  of  wealth, 
exerdsed  superior  authority.  The  func- 
tions of  these  chiefs  were  entirely  civil; 
they  never  headed  war  parties.  Below 
them  were  two  orders  of  warriors,  from 
the  higher  of  which  men  were  selected  to 
act  as  policemen  during  the  ba^lo  hunt. 
Under  all  were  those  who  had  not  yet 
attained  to  endnence.  During  the  buffolo 
hunts  and  great  ceremonials  the  tribe 
encamped  in  a  r^i^^dar  circle  with  one 
op^ng,  like  most  other  Plains  tribes. 
In  it  e^^  gens  and  even  each  family  had 
its  definite  position.  The  two  halves  of 
this  circle,  composed  of  five  clans  each, 
bad  different  names,  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  corresponded  to  the  phra- 
tries  of  more  eastern  Indians.  A  man 
vas  not  permitted  to  marry  into  the 
gens  of  his  father,  and  marriage  into  that 
of  his  mother  was  rare  and  stronglv  dis- 
approved. Other  Plains  tribes  of  the 
Sionan  family  probably  were  organized 
in  much  the  same  manner  and  reckoned 
descent  similarly.  The  Dakota  are  tra- 
ditionally reputed  to  have  been  divided 
at  one  time  into  seven  council  fires,  each 
of  which  was  divided  into  two  or  three 
major  and  a  multitude  of  minor  bands. 
Whatever  their  original  condition  may 
have  been,  their  organization  is  now 
much  looser  than  that  of  the  Omaha. 

Most  of  the  southern  Caddoan  tribes 
reckoned  descent  through  the  mother. 
The  Gaddo  proper,  who  came  from  a  tim- 
ber country,  had  10  clans  with  maternal 
descent. 

The  social  organization  of  the  western 
and  northern  Algonquian  tribes  is  not  well 
known.  The  Siksika  have  numerous  sub- 
divisions which  have  been  called  gentes; 
Hbej  are  characterized  by  descent  through 
the  lather,  but  would  appear  to  be  more 
truly  local  groups.  Each  had  originally  its 
own  chief,  and  the  council  composed  of 
these  chiefe  selected  the  chief  of  tne  tribe, 
their  choice  being  governed  rather  by  the 
character  of  the  person  than  by  his  de- 
aoent.     The  heaA  chiefs  authority  was 


made  effective  lamly  through  the  volun- 
tary cooperation  of  several  societies.  The 
Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  Menominee,  Mi- 
ami, Shawnee,  and  Abnaki  in  historic 
times  have  had  gentes,  with  paternal  de- 
scent, which  Moigan  believed  had  devel- 
oped from  a  maternal  stage  owing  to  white 
influence;  but  this  theory  must  be  viewed 
with  caution,  inasmuch  as  there  never  has 
been  a  Question  as  to  the  form  of  descent 
amon^  tne  Delawares,  who  were  subjected 
to  white  influences  at  an  earlier  date  than 
most  of  those  supposed  to  have  changed. 

The  Delawares  consisted  of  three  sub- 
tribes,  called  by  ^[eographic  names  from 
the  regions  occupied  oy  them,  each  char- 
acterized by  a  spedal  totem.  Over  each 
presided  a  head  chieL  said  to  have  been 
elected  by  the  headset  the  other  divisions; 
but  more  probably  they  merely  inducted 
him  into  office.  The  chief  of  the  Unami 
is  said  to  have  been  ordinarily  first  in 
dignity.  These  chiefe  were  assisted  by 
councils,  composed  of  heads  of  wealthy 
families  and  prominent  warriors;  but 
their  authority  was  almost  entirely  con- 
fined to  civil  matters.  "War  was  de- 
clared by  the  people  at  the  instigation  of 
the  *  war  captains,'  valorous  braves  of  any 
birth  or  family  who  had  distinguished 
themselves  by  personal  prowess,  and 
especially  by  good  success  in  forays 
a^nst  the  enemy"  (Brinton,  The 
Lenape,  1885).  According  to  Morpan, 
each  of  the  three  tribes  was  subdivided 
into  twelve  groups,  probably  consanguin- 
eous, though  it  is  uncertain  whether  they 
were  geographic  or  totemic. 

The  towns  constituting  the  Creek  con- 
federacy were  composed,  of  members  of 
various  clans,  and  each  was  ruled  by  a  civil 
chief,  or  miibo,  assisted  by  two  councils. 
The  chief  was  elected  for  life  from  a  par- 
ticular clan,  and  appointed  the  head  war 
chief  of  the  town.  The  town  council  ad- 
vised the  miko  on  questions  of  intertribal 
policy  as  well  as  the  appointment  of  minor 
officers,  while  the  council  of  old  men  con- 
cerned itself  with  internal  questions,  such 
as  those  connected  with  the  raising  of 
com.  Below  these  ranked  the  "  beloved 
men,"  and  then  the  common  people. 
Subordinate  to  the  **  great  warrior"  were 
two  grades  of  war  leaders.  Members  of 
the  same  clan  are  said  to  have  occupied 
houses  adjoining  one  another,  and  in  the 
larger  towns  all  these  surrounded  a  cen- 
tral square,  in  which  were  the  houses  of 
the  chiefs,  the  council  houses,  and  the 
playground.  It  is  known  that  some 
clans  could  not  intermarry,  and  thus  con- 
stituted phratries.  The  part  which  clans 
and  phratries  played  in  the  composition 
of  the  councils,  the  appointment  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  order  of  business  has  not 
been  determined.  The  confederacy  was 
so  loosely  constituted  that  decisions  for 
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'  or  peace  rested  dsreedj  with  the  m- 
dividofli  townfl.  In  cases  where  nombers 
of  towns  decided  to  ko  to  war  together 
they  appointed  a  head  war  dbief  lor 
themselves. 

The  Natchez  were  divided  into  two 
castes,  called  by  the  Freodi  nobility  and 
puanU.  The  first  was  again  divided  into 
sons,  nobles,  and  honored  men,  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  of  which  were  com- 
pelled to  n^/ury  among  thepuonte.  Chil- 
dren of  the  women  of  the  three  noble 
classes  belonged  to  the  class  of  the  mother, 
and  children  of  the  honored  men  hy  puani 
women  also  belonged  to  their  mother's 
class.  Children  otpuatU  women  and  son 
men,  however,  belonged  to  the  middle 
class  of  nobles,  while  children  of  puanl 
women  and  noble  men  bekmged  to  the 
honored*    By  the  exhibition  of  superior 

aoalities  a  man  coold  raise  himself  from 
\ie  puanU  as  &r  at  least  as  the  middle 
class  of  nobles.  The  highest  chief,  or 
Great  Son,  derived  his  power  from  the 
mythic  law^ ver  of  the  nation.  Thus  the 
state  constituted  a  theocracy  resembling 
that  of  the  Quichoa  of  Pero. 

The  most  advanced  social  organization 
north  of  the  Pueblo  country  was  probably 
that  developed  by  the  Iroquois  confeder- 
ated tribes.  Each  tribe  consisted  of  two 
or  more  phratries,  which  in  turn  embraced 
one  or  more  clans,  named  after  various 
animals  or  objects,  while  each  clan  con- 
sisted of  one  or  more  kinship  groups 
called  ohwachira.  When  the  tribes  com- 
bined to  form  the  confederacy  called  the 
Five  Nations  they  were  arranged  in  three 
phratries,  of  two,  two,  and  one  tribes  re- 
spectively. There  were  originally  48 
hereditary  chieftainships  in  the  tve 
tribes,  and  subseouently  the  number  was 
raised  to  50.  Eacn  chieftainship  was  held 
bv  some  one  ohwachira^  and  the  selection 
of  a  person  to  fill  it  devolved  on  the 
child-bearing  women  of  the  clan  to  which 
it  belonged,  more  particularly  those  of 
the  ohwachiray  whicn  owned  it.  The  se- 
lection had  to  be  confirmed  afterward  by 
the  tribal  and  league  councils  succes- 
sively. With  each  chief  a  vice-chief  was 
elected,  who  sat  in  the  tribal  council 
with  the  chief  proper,  and  also  acted  as 
a  leader  in  time  of  war,  but  the  chief 
alone  sat  in  the  grand  council  of  the 
confederacy.  See  CUmand  Oens;  Ghvem- 
meni. 

Consult  Boas,  Dorsey,  Murdoch,  Nel- 
son, Powell,  Mrs  Stevenson,  and  Turner 
in  Reports  B.  A.  E.;  Boas  (1)  in  Re- 
ports Brit.  A.  A.  S.  from  1889;  (2)  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  1897;  Brinton,  Le- 
na pe  and  their  Ix^gends,  1885;  Cushing 
in  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  l,  June  1882;  Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  MuH.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  pt.  3, 
1905*-  Gatschet,  Creek  Migration  L^nd, 


1884,  1888;  Goddazd,  Life  and  (Mtare 
of  the  Hon^  Univ.  ObL  Pob.,  i,  1903; 
Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  1992; 
Kraose,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  1885;  Kioeber  (1 )  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  iv,  no.  2,  19Q2,  (2)  in  BolL 
Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvm,  pt.  1,  1902; 
LoekieU  Hist  Missionfl  United  Brethren, 
1794;  Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  1897; 
Moigan,  Anciait  Society,  1877;  Moriee  in 
Trans.  Rov.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  1906;  POwell 
and  Ingalls,  Rep.  regarding  the  Indians 
of  Utah,  1874;  Teit  m  Mem.  Am.  Mob. 
Nat  Hist,  n,  no.  4,  1900.        (j.  b.  s. ) 

Soeietiet.  See  Medicme  and  Medicine' 
men;  Secret  societieB. 

Soekeye.  One  of  the  names  of  the  Fnuer 
r.  salmon,  bloeback,  or  redfish  {Salmo 
nerka)  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast  The  word 
is  a  corruption  by  folk  etymology  ei  mh- 
keghf  the  name  of  this  fisn  in  one  of  the 
Salishan  dialects  of  the  N.  W.  Pacific 
coast  It  is  spelled  also  sugk-eve^  «ndb- 
wey,  9onU>ey€^  etc.,  confirming  the  deri- 
vation. Xjl.  f.  c) 

Soekobeek.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  sitaated  in  1608  on  the  5. 
bonk  of  Rappahannock  r.  in  King  Geoige 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1829),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Booo.  A  Calosa  village  <m  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
8ooo.—F(mtaneda  Memoir  (00. 1575).  Smith  tian&. 
19,18M.  BofD.— FontanedainTeniaax-CkwapaiBL 
Voy..  zx,  22,  1841.  TofOk— FoDtaneda  as  qnoct-d 
by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and  FUu,  586, 1881. 

Soeoifluka.  Mentioned  by  Taylor  ((^ 
Farmer,  June  22, 1860)  as  a  subdivision 
of  the  so-called  Thamien  group  of  the 
Costanoan  Indians  of  the  coasit  of  central 
C^difomia. 

Booorro  (Span.:  ' succor ').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Piro  on  the  site  of  the 
present  to^  of  Socorro,  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico.  So  named  by 
Oflate,  in  1598,  because  of  the  friendly 
reception  of  the  Spaniards  by  the  inhal»t- 
ants,  who  gave  them  a  large  quantity  of 
com.  It  was  the  seat  of  the  Franciscan 
mission  of  Nuestra  Seflora  del  Socorro 
from  1626,  and  contained  a  church  and 
monastery.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Pue- 
blo revolt  in  1680  its  p|Opnlation  was  600, 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  followed  the 
Spaniards,  with  whom  they  were  friendly, 
to  El  Paso,  and  afterward  established  a 
village  bearing  the  same  name  (distin- 
gruished  as  Sooorro  del  Sur)  below  that 
place  on  the  Rio  Grande  in  Texa&  The 
walls  of  the  old  church  were  standing  in 
1692,  and  the  ruins  of  the  village  were 
still  visible  in  1725,  but  no  trace  of  the 
former  settlement  is  now  to  be  seen.  Con- 
sult Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
241  et  seq.,  1892.  See  also  Piroe,  FSu- 
bios.  (f.  w.  h.^ 

K.  D.  dn  BeooQr.'VangODdT,  Carte  Ain^r>.  ITTSl 
Kra  Bra  del  Socorro.— BenaYides  (1630)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Arts,  and  N.  Hex.,  168,  isn.    PUafto.- 
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Benavides,  Memorial,  16. 1680  (aboriginal  name 
of  pueblo).  Pilaho.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  166, 
1893  (misprint).  PUopa4— Ofiate  (1696)  in  Doc. 
InM..  XVI,  115.  1871  (Identifled  by  Bandeller, 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ly,  241,  1892).  Booora. -John- 
ston in  Emory,  Recon.,  570, 1848.  Soooro.— Gal  le- 
ns (1844),  ibid.,  478.  8ooorra.-Cte:Uby.  Amer- 
tea,  map,  1671.  Boeorrs.—Domenecn,  IJeserts  of 
N.  A.,  I.  map,  1860.  Soeorre.—Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI,  251, 1871  (earliest  form). 

Soeorro  del  Siir  ('Socorro of  the  South,' 
in  contradifitinction  from  Socorro  (q.  v. )  in 
New  Mexico).  A  small  pueblo  on  both 
sides  of  the  lUo  Grande,  a  few  m.  below  El 
Paso.  Tex.,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  now 
completely  Mexicanized,  belonged  to  the 
Piro  tribe,  although  there  is  evidence 
(Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191,  1889) 
tnat  Tano  and  Jemez  people  wero  among 
them.  It  was  establishea  in  1680-81  by 
Gov.*  Otermin  with  fi^tive  Indians 
chiefly  from  Socorro,  N.  Mex.  It  became 
the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  in  1682. 
See  Piros,  Pueblos.  (f.  w.  h.) 

V^  Beiora  del  8o«orro.— De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et 
Floride,  1708.  Vra  del  Socorro.— Otermin  (1682) 
dted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  191,  1889. 
V.  Beaora  dol  Booorro.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 
1776.  Vaestra  BoBora  del  Socorro.— Vetancurt  (1096) 
in  Teatro  Mex.,  ni,  809,  1871.  Boooorro.— Vllla- 
Sefior,  Theatro-Am.,  ii,  860,  1748.  Boooro.— Oal- 
boon  in  Cal.  Mess,  and  Ck>rre8p.,  211,  1850.  Bo- 
mro.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  684, 1786.  Booorro  del 
Bur.— Bandeller  in  Arch.,  Inst.  Papers,  in,  86, 1800. 

Soda  Creek.  A  Shuswap  vi  llage  or  band 
atuated  on  upper  Fraser  r.  between  Alex- 
andria and  the  mouth  of  Chilcotin  r. ,  Brit. 
Col. ;  pop.  81  in  1909.— Can.  Ind.  Aff .  Beps. 

Sodoms.  An  Iroquois  village  placed  on 
the  Esnauts  and  R&piUy  map,  1777,  s.  w. 
of  Oswego,  N.  Y.  The  name  is  probably  a 
misprint  of  Sodus. 

Soenadnt.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Sofki,  Sofkey.  A  thin  sour  com  ffruel 
prepared  by  the  Creek  and  other  Indians 
lormerly  of  the  Gulf  region,  from  com, 
water,  and  lye.  Thero  are  three  kinds 
of  the  liqaid :  plain,  sour,  and  white.  The 
com  is  pounded  into  a  coarse  meal,  which 
is  fanned  in  order  to  remove  the  broken 
grains  and  husks.  Two  quarts  of  the 
meal  are  put  into  a  eallon  pot  of  hot 
water,  which  is  placed  over  a  fire  and 
allowed  to  boil.  A  perforated  vessel  is 
filled  with  clean  wood  ashes,  on  which 
water  is  poured  to  form  a  lye.  The  lye  as 
it  percolates  through  the  ashes  drops  into 
the  meal  and  water  and  turns  the  mixture 
vellow.  Water  is  kept  on  the  aofki  for 
hours  at  a  time,  and,  finally,  after  the 
mixture  has  become  very  thick,  it  is  re- 
moved and  allowed  to  cool.  A  half-dozen 
"blue  dumplings''  (a  very  palatable 
commeal  preparation)  are  almost  a  nee- 
e»ary  accompaniment  of  a  mug  of  iofH, 
Pounded  hickory-nuts  are  frequently 
added  to  the  mixture,  and  marrow  too, 
to  improve  the  flavor.  The  vessel  which 
is  used  expressly  for  preparing  the  meal 


is  called  a  *  *  sofki  dish. ' '  The  Yuchi  name 
for  sofki  is  tsoshi.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Creek  dialect  of  the  Muskhogean 
language.  The  Cherokee  know  it  as  ka- 
nanena  (Mooney).  (w.  b.  g.) 

Sogap.  Given  by  Cortez  (Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  120,  1856)  as  one  of  4 
bands  of  the  Ute,  within  or  near  the 
province  of  New  Mexico  in  1799. 

Sohonut  Mentioned  by  Royce  (18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.  782, 1899),  together  with  a 
number  of  other  tribes,  as  ceding  all  their 
lands  except  a  strip  tfetween  Tejon  pass 
and  Kern  r.,  Cal.  They  may  have  been 
Yokuts  (Mieuiposan),  Chumashan,  or 
Shoshonean,  but  are  not  identified. 

Soionet  ('long  wampum  belt' — 
Hewitt).  An  Onondaga  chief  who  was 
leader  of  the  embassy  to  the  Hurons  in 
1647.  He  was  a  *'  Huron  by  nation,  but 
so  naturalized  among  the  enemies  within 
a  number  of  years,  that  there  is  no  Iro- 
quois who  has  made  more  massacres  in 
this  country  nor  worse  attacks  than  he." 
He  brought  three  Huron  captives  from 
Onondaga  (Jes.  Rel.  1648,  66,  1868). 

Sokeliit  Seemingly  the  Yurok  name 
of  a  small  Hupa  village  on  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Boe-kaU-kit— McKee  (1861)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  194,  1853.    Boektish.— A.  L. 


kit.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  ^cramento,  282,  1856. 
Boktiok.— A.  L.Kroeber,  infn,  1907. 

Sokoki  (apparently  a  contraction  of  Ab- 
naki  Sdkukiak,  'people  at  the  outlet.' — 
Gerard.  See  Aonaki).  A  tribe  closely 
connected  with  the  Abnaki  and  probably 
a  part  of  the  confederacy.  Vetromile 
considered  them  as  distinct  (Me.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll.,  VI,  211,  1859).  He  says: 
**Only  five  nations  are  reckoned  in  New 
England  and  Acadia,  namelv,  the  Mo- 
hegans,  the  Sokoqms,  the  Abnakis,  the 
Etchimins,  and  the  Micmacs."  He  and 
Ruttenber  (Tribes  Hudson  K,  86,  1872) 
place  them  in  the  Mahican  group.  On 
the  other  band,  Williamson  (Hist.  Maine, 
1832 1  and  Maurault  sa^  they  belonged  to 
the  Abnaki  group,  which  is  probably  the 
correct  conclusion.  The  Pequawket  and 
Ossipee,  on  the  upper  Saco,  were  appar- 
ently branches  of  this  tribe  (Kidder  in 
Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  236,  1859).  The 
tribe,  including  these,  occupied  the  banks 
of  Saco  r..  Me.,  the  Sokoki  being  nearest 
to  the  mouth.  Ruttenber  believed  they 
had  occupied  the  w.  bank  of  Hudson  r. 
above  Mohawk  r.  imtil  driven  out  by  the 
Mohawk  in  1626.  There  is  no  reason  to 
doubt,  however,  that  the  Indians  Cham- 
plain  found  in  1604  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saco,  were  of  this  tribe.  Smith  (1616) 
mentions  Sowocatuck,  perhaps  their  chief 
village.  Champlain  has  preserved  the 
name  of  one  of  the  sachems  of  this  peo- 
ple, Marchim,  of  Casco  bay,  **  who  had 
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the  reputation  of  l)eing  one  of  the  bravest 
men  of  his  country,  and  he  had  a  fine 
manner,  and  all  his  gestures  and  move- 
ments were  grave  and  dignified,  savage 
though  he  was/'  The  ^koki  are  de- 
scribed bv  Gorges  in  1658  as  enemies  of 
the  Abnaki.  lliey  participated  in  King 
Philip's  war  in  1675,  and  some  of  them 
fled  to  Scaticook  on  the  Hudson  at  its  close. 
In  1725  the  rest  of  the  tribe  retired  to  St 
Francis,  Canada,  with  the  Pequawket  and 
others.  (J.  m.    c.  t.) 

AMokteUlL-Jes.  Bel.  for  1646,  8,  1868.  Ohon*- 
ooet^Tes.  Bel.  for  1611, 15, 1858.  OndaceM.—Ft 
Orange  conf.  (1668)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ziii, 
298,  iSbi  (Iroquois name).  Patsuilnts.— Mauiaalt, 
Hist,  des  Abenakis,  5,  1866.  BaooM.— WUlis 
(1880)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  i,  215, 1865.  Baoo 
Indians.— Niles  (CO.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
8d  s.,  VI, 206,1887.  Bawoootaok.— Smith  (1629),  Va., 
II,  198,  reprint  of  1819.  Socookis.— Lahontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  m,  1708.  8oMoqiiis.~Monseifnat  (1689) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  ix,  471, 1866.  Sooeovky.— 
Agean  (1699)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi,  115, 1886.  Bocke- 
goaes.— Gorges  (1658)  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vii, 
99, 1876.  Book^igones.— Gorges  (1658)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s..  Ti,  90, 1887.  Boookis.~Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  8,  102, 1848.  BoooqaioU.-^es.  Bel.  lor 
1648. 44,1858.  Boooqois.— Talon  (1670)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  66, 1855.  BoooqnoU.— Doc.  of  1696. 
Ibid.,  650.  BoooulDr.— Agean  (1699)  in  Maigry, 
D6o„  T-  ■•">,  1***^^  SohuWet.  Kcfine  in  Stan- 
ford C'-i -/  , '  '  •'•  i- \  Bokaklss.— 
MAeimlt'V^  N .  Y  ^  11,  ^u;>,  IHizy.  Sokokies.— Colden 
(1727>  nuWfJ  bj-  iUchanlsoii,  A  ret  Kiped..  Il,89, 
Ibftl.  SokoktoSi.— Jc^.  Rel.  for  ltH»,  ^7,  1858.  Bo- 
kdkii*— ^.'HdMlftc  \Um\  in  K;  Y,  Dcm.^  Col.  Hist, 
IX.  Wi}.  isVj-  6(jkoEi«it>«-^eft.  Rel.  for  1646,  8. 
1  n&*i,  Sokoquis. — ¥  rin eJ 1 1  et N' r U 6f>l )  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
CoL  n  ist. ,  I JC ,  5.  \  J*'-.^.  BokSiiMftkii.  ^U  a  iirault,  Hist, 
lies  Abeiiatls,  l\  l^tiU.  Bokouote.— .les.  Bel.  for 
\r^<v,  2fj,  l?^'*H.  Soquaciijck.  -  Ff  11  range  conf. 
(iGOJi  m  1^.  Y.  l>v>c.  Ciji.  li^il.,  Aiil,  21*8, 1881.  Bo- 
qaaoUokB.— Dareth  (1664),  ibid.,  881.  Boqua- 
tueks.— Buttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  B.,  41,  1872. 
Soquokis.— Doc.  of  1697  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX,  669,  1855.  Boquoquis.— Memoir  (1706),  ibid., 
796.  8oqaoqiiisii.~Du  Creux  (1660)  quoted  by 
Vetromile  in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  210,  1859. 
Bowooatack.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  8d  s.,  VI,  108,  1^.  Bowoootaok.— Smith 
(1616),  ibid.,  117.  Bowqoaokiok.— Pyncbon  (1668) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xiii,  808, 1881. 

Boknlk.  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe  lo- 
cated by  Lewis  and  Clark  on  Columbia  r., 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Snake.  They  are 
known  to  the  Nez  Perc^  and  Yakima  as 
Wanapum,  and  their  principal  village  is 
on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Columbia,  at  the 
foot  of  Priest  rapids,  Wash.  The  tribe 
has  attracted  some  notice  of  late  years 
from  the  fact  that  the  noted  religious 
leader  and  prophet  Smohalla  (q.  v. )  was 
their  chief.  The  tribe  was  never  included 
in  any  treaty  and  consequently  is  not  of- 
ficially recognized.  Their  number  is  es- 
timated as  between  150  and  2(X).  (  l.  p.  ) 
L6kalkB.~Bobertson.  Oregon,  129, 1846.  Lokulk.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  609,  1853.  Priest's 
Bapids.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  B.  B.  Bep.,  I,  417,  1855. 
Bokulk.— Lewifl  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  map:  n,  12, 
1814.  Wa'Bap6in.— Mooney  in  14th  Bep.B.A.E., 
735, 1896  (name  given  by  cognate  tribes). 

Boknt  Menyil  ( ^deer  moon' ).  A  Kawia 
village  in  Cahuilla  valley,  on  the  Torres 
res.,  B.  Cal.,  said  to  have  been  so  named 
because  it  was  once  a  famous  place  in 
which  to  hunt  deer  by  moonlight. 


Martines.~Banrow8,  Ethno.-Bot  Coahuilla  Ind., 
88,1900.    Bo-kut  Men-yil.^lbid. 

Bolakiyu  ( S(/-lak'i-yu) .  A  former  Nish- 
inam  village  in  the  valley  of  Bear  r., 
which  is  the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacra- 
mento, Cal. 

Bolaoksya.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xn,  22. 1874. 
Bo'-lak-i-ya.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
816, 1877. 

Soldier.  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  word 
the  soldier  did  not  exist  in  any  of  the 
tribes  n.  of  Mexico,  for  among  the  abo- 
rigines there  was  no  paid  war  force. 
Neither  was  there  any  group  of  men  who 
served  as  an  organized  police  to  maintain 
order  within  the  tribe,  nor  was  there  any 
body  of  men  assigned,  as  in  an  anny,  to 
defensive  or  aggressive  war&ire.  l^ese 
duties,  which  are  distinct  in  coordinated 
society,  in  the  tribe  were  laid  on  every 
able-bodied  man,  who  from  his  youth  had 
been  trained  in  the  use  of  weapons, 
tauffht  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice 
to  defend  his  home  and  to  be  the  protec- 
tor of  the  women  and  children.  There 
was  no  school  in  which  the  men  were 
drilled  to  act  and  move  together.  The 
methods  of  fightine  were  handed  down 
by  tradition,  and  bovs  and  young  men 
gained  their  first  knowledge  of  the 
warrior's  tactics  chiefly  from  experiences 
related  about  the  winter  fire.  Every  vil- 
lage or  camp  was  liable  to  attack,  and 
their  ever-present  danger  from  enemies 
influenced  the  training  and  avocation  of 
young  men  and  determined  the  position 
near  the  door  of  the  lodge,  where  they 
would  be  flrst  to  meet  an  intruding  foe. 
There  was,  however,  a  class  of  men,  war- 
riors of  approved  valor,  to  whom  were 
assigned  special  duties,  as  that  of  keeping 
the  tribe  in  order  during  the  annual  hunt 
or  at  any  great  ceremonial  where  order 
was  strictlv  to  be  enforced.  It  is  this 
class  which  English-speakine  observers 
have  called  "soldiers,"  for  their  power 
and  prestige  in  the  tribe  corresponded 
more  nearly  with  the  rank  held  by  the 
army  than  by  any  other  set  of  men.  The 
name  b}r  which  this  class  of  warriors  was 
known  in  the  language  of  some  tnbes 
meant  *'difl5cult  to  Dr«^  or  destroy,''  in 
other  tribes  "seizers"  or  ** catchers,"  i.e. 
those  who  make  captive.  The  first  re- 
fers not  only  to  the  invincible  courage  of 
the  men  in  war  and  in  executing  un- 
swerving justice,  but  to  their  wealth  upon 
which  they  could  draw  for  generous  con- 
tribution when  a  tribal  appeal  was  made. 
If  at  any  time  one  of  these  men  should  of- 
fend and  be  subject  to  punishment,  which 
was  freouently  by  flogging,  only  the  man 
of  equal  or  superior  war  honors  could 
strike  the  heavy  blows;  a  man  of  fewer 
honors  could  only  Umch  the  offender 
whose  rank  was  higher  than  his  own.  In 
many  tribes  warriors  were  members  of  a 
society  in  which  were  orders  or  degrees. 
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The  yoath  entered  the  lowest  and  grad- 
ually won  promotion  by  his  acts.  Each 
degree  or  order  had  its  insignia,  and  there 
vere  certain  public  duties  to  which  it 
oooki  be  assigned.  Every  duty  was  per- 
formed without  compensation,  honor  be- 
ing the  only  reward.  These  societies  were 
nnder  the  control  of  war  chiefs  and  exer- 
coed  much  influence  in  tribal  affairs.  In 
other  tribes  war  honors  were  won  through 
the  accomplishment  of  acts,  all  of  which 
were  graded,  each  honor  having  its  pecul- 
iar mark  or  ornament  which  the  man  could 
wear  after  the  right  had  been  publicly  ac- 
corded him.  There  were  generally  six 
gnules  of  honors.  It  was  from  the  hishest 
grade  that  the  "soldier"  spoken  of  above 
was  taken.  See  Coup,  Military  SocUties, 
War  and  War  Discipline,  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

SeUier'i  Tillage.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
kge,  called  after  a  chief,  in  n.  Illinois  in 
1832.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat,  698,  1873. 

loledad  (Span,  'solitude,'  'comfort- 
lesanees,'  abbr.  of  Nucstra  Seflora  de  la 
Soiedad.  'Our  Lady  of  Solitude'). 
Formerly  a  Huichol  village,  but  now  a 
Mexican  settlement,  situated  about  15 
m.  N.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond  the  present 
limits  of  the  Huichol  country,  in  JaUsco, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  ii, 
112,  1902. 

Soledad  Indians.  A  collective  term 
used  to  designate  the  Indians  of  several 
distinct  lin^isUc  families  that  lived  with- 
in the  territory  or  under  the  auUiority  of 
Soledad  mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. 
They  were  Costanoan  and  probably  Esse- 
len  and  Salinan,  together  with  Yokuts 
neophytes  brought  from  the  region  of 
Tulare  lake. 

U  BtUdad.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  Ti,  688, 
im.  S«ledad.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  20, 


A  town  of  mixed  population, 
under  Oneida  jurisdiction,  situated,  ac- 
cording to  Evans*  map  of  1756,  about  60 
m.  above  Shamokin,  on  a  creek  issuing 
from  liie  Great  Swamp  n.  of  ttie  Cashue- 
tank  mts.  in  Pennsylvania.  On  Pow- 
nall's  map  of  1776  it  is  placed  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Susquehanna,  above  the 
mouth  of  Tunkhannock  cr.    ( j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

lomaliiaitk  iSo^mextUUx).  A  Heiltsuk 
tribe  living  at  the  upper  end  of  Wikeno 
lake,  Biit  CoL;  the  name  is  applied  also 
to  one  of  its  clans. — Boas  in  Isat  Mus. 
Rep.  1895,  328,  1897. 

lomeBoa.  A  Salish  tribe  in  Cowitchin 
valley,  a.  b.  Vancouver  id.,  speaking  the 
Cowichan  dialect;  pop.  100  in  1909. 
Bi'MBM.—Boaa,  MS.,  fi.  A.  E..  1887.  8oie«io«.— 
OuL  IikL  AfLTlx,  1877.  8o-m«-iiaia.— Ibid.,  806. 
1879.    SooMiKW.— Ibid.,  pt  II,  164, 1901. 

Somkotaeehaa.    A  Wikeno  village  on 
Biven  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Itahihiwhi  ii.~Boa»,  MS.  field  notes.    Bdmyotae- 
■kaa.— Boas  in  Petennaniu  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  130, 
MB?. 


8omo.  A  former  Chumashan  villa^ 
near  some  hills  of  the  same  name  m 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.  Cf.  Simi. 
8o8M«.— Tavlor  In  Cal.  Fanner.  July  24,  1863.— 
Somo.— Ibid.  8'o-mas+.— Henanaw.  Buenaven- 
tuia  MS.  Yocab..  B.  A.  £..  1884. 

Bona.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 

Provinces  or  villager,  [>robably  on   the 
outh  Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ay  Hon  in 
1620. 

Sonagna,  A  former  Gabrieleflo  village 
in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
later  called  White's  ranch.— Ried  (1852) 

? noted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
860. 

Sonaqae.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  road  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltedan  stock. 

Sonayan.  A  former  tribe  noted  by 
Massanet  (Dictamen  Fiscal,  MS.,  Nov.  30, 
1716)  on  the  roM  from  Coahuila  to  the 
Texas  country  in  1690.  It  was  probably 
of  Coahuiltecan  stock  and  possibly  iden- 
tical with  the  Kouyam  (q.  v. ),  or  Koua- 
yon,  of  Joutel. 

Soneto.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Songifk  (adapted  by  the  whites  from 
Sttd/flqes,  tne  name  of' one  of  their  septs). 
A  Salish  tribe  about  Victoria,  Vancou- 
ver id.,  and  on  the  w.  shore  of  San  Juan 
id.,  who  call  themselves  Lkun^n.  This 
tribe  gives  its  name  to  a  Salish  dialect 
spoken  also  by  the  Sanetch  and  Sooke  of 
Vancouver  id.,  by  the  Clallam  of  the  s. 
side  of  Juan  de  Fuca  str.,  and  by  the 
Samish,  Semiahmoo,  and  Lummi  of  the 
coast  s.  of  the  Fraser  delta.  Population 
of  the  Songish  proper,  including  Cheerno, 
Discovery  id.,  Esquimalt,  and  Songish 
bands,  182  in  1906.  Those  speaking  the 
Son^h  dialect  number  about  1,000. 
Their  bands  are  Chikauach,  Chkungen, 
Kekayaken,  Kltlasen,  Ksapsem,  Kukoak, 
Kukuiek,  Lelek,  Sichanetl,  Skuigenes, 
Skuingkung,  and  Stsanges.  (j.  it.  s. ) 
Steimian.— Tolmle  and  Dawson,  vocabs.  Brit. 
Col.,  119b,  1884  (so  called  by  the  tribes  of  the  s. 

Krt  of  Puget  8d.).  Eue-Unc-uh.— Mackay  quoted 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  7, 
1^1  ( '  the  people ':  own  name) .  Lku'meii.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  11, 1890  (Nanaimo 
name).  Lku'mxn.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.W.  Tribes 
Can.,  10,  1889.  Lku'nfEa.— Ibid,  (own  name). 
Lku'ngBn.— Boas,  6th  Rep.,  11,  1890.  Lxdngen.— 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887.  Bonffara.— Brit.  Col. 
map,  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria,  1872  (given  as  a  settle- 
ment N.  of  Victoria).  Boaffees.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  July  19,  1862.  Bonghies.— Mayne,  Brit. 
Col.,  73, 18^.    Bongith.— Hoffman  quoted  by  Pow- 


ell in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  xlli,  18X8]    Tbongeil 
Sproat.  Savage  Life,  811,  816,  1868  (an  altema- 


ThongiBith. — 
Sproat.  Savage  Life,  811,  816,  1868  (an  altema- 
tive  for  Kowitchan  as  the  designation  of  the 


Salish  of  Vancouver  id.).  TtaumM.— Wilson  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  S<>c.  Lond.,  27H.  1866.  TtaumaM.— 
Ibid.,  286.  Tsong.-Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
1, 177, 1877. 

Songs.    See  Music  and  Musical  instrU' 
ments;  Niih-songs. 
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Soxmioto.  A  former  Shawnee  village  at 
the  mouth  of  Scioto  r.,  Ohio;  X)erhap8  the 
same  as  Lowertown. 

Scioto.— Raflneflque  in  MarahaUf  Ky.,  I,  intiod., 
31,  1824.  Sinhif^.— Bonn^caxnps  (1749)  in  Jes. 
Rel.,  LXiz,  177,  1900.  Sonoioto.— Doc  of  1748  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  x,  138,  1858.  Sonyoto.— 
VandreuU  (1760) , ibid.,  1094.  St Yoto«.~Thwaites 
in  Jos.  Bel.,  lxiz,  298, 1900  (a  French  ionn). 

Sonoita.    A  Papairo  lancheria  on  the 


headwaters  of  the  Kio  Salado  of  Sonora, 
just  below  the  ArizonarSonora  bomidary. 
It  was  visited  in  1699  by  the  Jesuit  Father 
Kino,  who  applied  to  it  the  name  San 
Marcelo.  It  afterward  became  a  mis- 
sion, the  name  of  which,  apparently  in 
May  1751,  was  changed  to  San  Miguel  in 
accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  Marques 
de  Villapuente,  who,  at  his  death  in  1739, 
endowea  this  mission  and  that  of  Busanic 
In  the  same  year  (1751),  during  the  Pima 
revolt  against  the  Spaniards,  the  mission 
was  destroyed  and  its  missionary,  Hein- 
rich  Ruen,  killed  by  the  aatives.  In  1776, 
when  visited  by  Anza  and  Font,  it  was 
still  in  ruins.  In  1865  the  settlement 
contained  50  Papago  families,  commonly 
known  as  **Sana  ftpagos.**  (p.  w.  h.) 
Arroyo  del  Bonoitao.— Anza  and  Font  (1776)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.,  898,  1889.  Oari- 
sal.— Kino,  map  (1701).  ibid.,  860.  La  Boiie.~Au- 
dubon  n&49),  Western  Jour.,  147. 1906.  Ban  Mar- 
oelo.—Mange  (1699J  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8., 
I.  318.  1856.  Ban  Maroelo  del  Sonoita.— Ibid.,  819. 
Ban  Haroelo  del  Zonuida.— Writer  of  1702  (?),  ibid., 
V,  139, 1857.  Ban  JCifnel  de  Bonoitao.— Doc.  of  1764 
quoted  by  Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inat.  Papers,  iii,  78, 
1890.  Ban  Miguel  de  Beonoitag.— Rudo  Ensayo 
{ca.  1768),  102, 1863.  Bedge.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 
I.  map,  1759.  B.  Maroellos.— Kino,  map  (1702),  in 
8t5clclein,  Neue  Welt-Bott,  74, 1726.  B.  Maroelo  de 
Bonoitao.— Ai\za  and  Pont  (1780)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  898, 1889.  B.  Maroelo  Bo- 
noydag.— Kino  (1698)  cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States.  I,  266, 1884.  B  Mateo  Boroydad.— Kino  mis- 
quoted by  Alegre,  ibid.  Boni.— Box.  Advent., 
267,  1869  (probably  identical).  Bonoaitao.— Arri- 
civita,  Crtn.  Serif.,  u,  421, 1792.  Bonoi.— Qarc^s 
(1771)  cited  by  Coues,  Garcds  Diary,  81,  1900. 
Bonoitao.— Oarers  (1776).  Diary,  465,  1900.  Bono- 
rita.— Poston  misquoted  by  Browne.  Apache 
Country.  291,  1869.  Bonoytao.— Och  (1766),  Joui^ 
ney  to  the  Missions,  i,  71, 1809.  Xonoidag.— Writer 
of  1702  (?),  op.  cit.,  143.  Zoai.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  848, 1864  (probably  identical). 

Sonoita.  A  former  rancheria  of  theSo- 
baipuri  and  a  visita  of  the  mission  of 
Guevavi  (from  which  it  was  situated  7 
leagues,  b.  n.  e.),  on  Rio  Santa  Cmz,  n. 
of  the  present  town  of  Nogales,  s.  Ariz. 
Pop.  91  in  1760.  It  became  a  visita 
of  Tubutama  in  1764,  and  was  deserted 
before  1784.  (p.  w.  h.) 

Sonojowauga  ( 'atBig  Kettle's,'  referring 
to  a  chief. — Hewitt).  A  former  Seneca 
village  on  the  E.  bank  of  Genesee  r. ,  on  the 
site  of  Mt  Morris,  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y. 

Big  Kettle.— Ml  '  '  '""     

Bhanawagerai.- 


Big  Kettle.— Morpan.  League  Iroq.,  437.  1851, 
Bhanawagerai.— Phelps  deed  (1788)  in  Am.  St 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i.  210, 1832  (probably  identical) 


Bo-no'-Jo-wan-ga. — Morgan,  op.  cit. 

Bonoma  (from  the  Yukian  Wappo  terms 
80  or  teo,  *  ground,'  and  noma,  *  place,' 
*  location').  A  name  probably  applied 
fir^t  by  the  Franciscan  fathers  to  the 
vicinity  of  what  ia  now  the  site  of  the 


town  of  Sonoma,  Sonoma  oa,  ObI.,  where 
the  last  mission  in  California  was  estab- 
lished (See  San  J^randsco  SoUtno),  It  is 
said  that  thev  took  the  name  from  that  of 
one  of  the  chiefs  among  the  neophytes 
whom  the  Others  gathered  aboot  them  at 
their  mission,  but  it  is  not  definitely 
known  to  what  stock  this  chief  belonged. 
The  name,  however,  came  to  be  applira  to 
all  the  Indians  of  the  mission  and  vicinity, 
and  as  there  were  people  here  of  at  le&^t 
fonr  or  five  distinct  stocks,  it  is  easy  to 
account  forstatements  made  by  such  early 
writers  as  Chamisso,  who  sa^  that  the 
''Sonomi"  spoke  a  language  similar  to  the 
'*Tamal,"  that  is,  a  Mi  wok  or  Moqoe- 
lumnan  dialect.  In  fact  the  mission  of 
Sonoma  was  situated  in  territory  f  onnerly 
belonging  to  Indians  of  this  stock,  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  its  converts  were  Moquelumnan 
Indians.  The  Sonomo,  or  Sonomi,  men- 
tioned by  Taylor  on  the  authority  of 
settlers  as  speaking  a  dialect  similar  to 
that  of  the  Suisun,  were  a  later  immigri- 
tion  into  the  valley;  these  were  Winton 
brought  in  to  the  mission  from  the  vicinity 
of  what  is  now  Solano  co.  (a.  a.  b.  ) 
Bonomat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Mar.  80.  Im. 
Bonomolloa.— ibid.  Benomi— Chamiaao  in  Kotxe- 
bue,  Voy.,  ui,  61.  182L  BonomM.— Taylor,  op. 
cit    Bonons.— Choris,  Voy.  PiU.,  6, 1822. 

Sonomaite.  A  mineral,  named  from 
Sonoma  (q.  v.),  the  county  in  Caiiforuia 
where  it  was  discovered. 

Soma.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  The  corresponding 
clan  at  the  former  pueblo  of  Peooewas 
called  So 'hi,  but  it  is  now  extinct 
BonuUMh.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  $49,  1881 
(a4A=*  people'). 

Bens  of  Tammany.  See  Red  Men^  Jm- 
proved  Order  qf, 

Sooke.  A  Salish  tribe,  ^>eakinff  the 
Songish  dialect,  about  an  inl^  c3  the 
same  name  at  the  s.  b.  end  of  Vancouver 
id.;  pop.  28  in  1909. 

Aohiganea.— De  Smet,  Or^on  ICiflB..  Ifl2,  1M7. 
BA'ok.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Oaa..  11, 
1890.  Book  Indiana.— De  Smet,  Oregon  ICIa^  192, 
1847.  Bok.*Tolmle  and  Dawson,  Voeabs.  BriL 
Ck>l..  120B,  1884.  Bokea.— Grant  in  Joor.  Boy. 
Geog.  8oc.,  293,  1857.  Book».~Can.  Ind.  AiL. 
pt.  n,  164,  1901.  Tsohke.— Gibbs  in  OonL  K.  A 
Btbnol.,  1, 177, 1877. 

Soonkakat  A  Keyukukhotana  village 
of  12  inhabitants  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Yukon,  below  Nulato,  Alaska. 
Boonkakat— Petrofl  in  10th  Oensoa,  Alaska.  12, 
1884.  BiakS'kit.— DaU,  Alaska,  38,  1S77.  T«k»- 
obakat— Petroff,  map  of  Alaska,  1880l  Tahoka- 
kat— Ibid.    Tnkokokat.— Ibid. 

Sopaktalgi  (*  toad  people ').  A  dan  of 
the  Creeks. 

BopflctalgL— Gatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Ltt..  L  IS, 
1884.    Bo-pfik'-ta.— Morgan,  AncTloo^  m.  19n. 

Bopone.    A  former  Chumashan  village 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
llisaopono.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  31  ISBSl 
Bopone. —Ibid.   Bopona->Gabraio,  Nazr.  (IMS),  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1867. 

Boqnee  (corruption  of  Sdkwifyi^  or  Aiit'- 
^;  abbreviated  iSdibci  and  (SUJbi).    Afor- 
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mer  Cherokee  eettiement  on  Soqnee  r.,  a 
headstream  of  the  Chattahoochee,  near 
Clarkeeville,  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The 
name  has  lost  ita  meaning.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B  A.  £.,  530,  1900. 
iMkee.— hoc  of  1790  quoted  by  Royceln  5th  Rep 
B.  A.  £.,  144,  1887.  8ookM.— Mooney  op.  eft 
(fometimes  so  written) 

Bora.  The  Carolma  rail  {RaUus  earth 
linwt).  This  word,  spelled  also  soree,  is 
Bud  to  be  derived  nt>m  one  of  the  Indian 
languages  of  s.  s.  United  States,  and  also 
to  be  of  negro  derivation,  sora  in  one  of 
the  African  dialects  meaning  'to  rise.' 

Soroery.     SeeOyarony  JViidicrqfL 

Scree     See  Sora, 

Sorrochot  A  village  situated  on  an 
inlet  of  the  b.  coast  of  Florida,  n.  of  C. 
Gafiaveral,  in  the  16th  centnry.— De  Bry 
map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Appleton 
trans.,  1875. 

Soehka  The  native  name  of  the  Chap- 
arral Cock,  or  Road-runner,  clans  of  the 
Kereean  pnebloe  of  Lagana,  Acoma,  Sia, 
and  San  Felipe,  N.  Mex.  The  clan  at 
Lagmia  claims  to  have  come  originally 
from  ZufSi  (cf.  Poyi),  while  that  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Dyami  (Eagle) 
clan.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Oboah'ka-liiiio.— Hodge  \ti  Am.  Antbr ,  ix,  849, 
1896  (Sia form,  Mno»'people').  Ehialkfhinoq^.— 
Ibid  (Acoma  form).  &iAkA-h£ao^.— Ibid.  (La- 
ffuna  form).  Sedi'ka-lUao.^Ibid.  (San  Felipe 
form). 

Sotonoema.  A  former  Chnmashan  vil- 
lage near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co. ,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Sotatl  (SotsL),  A  Bellacoola  town  at 
the  montli  of  Salmon  r.,  coast  of  British 
Columbia.  The  people  of  this  town  and 
those  of  Satsk,  who  tog[ether  are  called 
Kinisquit,  numbered  63  in  1909. 

Vit-^— Boas  in  Petermanna  Hltteil^  pt.  5.  130, 
1887    Wutl'E'l.— Boa»in7thRep.N.W.TilbesCan., 


3.  1891.  BaMaU'  Yillaffe.— Mackenzie.  Voy  ,  839, 
1802;  Mayne.  Brit.  OoT.  146,  1802  (to  named  by 
Mackenzie  from  tbe  treatment  received  there). 
8«ttL.— BoeA  in  Mem.  Am.  Mub.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
49.1900. 

Soaanetto.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  Wc,  III,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
8ta3ring  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red 
r.  of  l2»uisiana,  b^r  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  amons  his  enemies. 

Sonhegan.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Bennacook  confederacv,  formerly  living 
on  Soubegan  r.  in  Hillsborough  co.,  N.  hT 
Their  principal  village  may  have  been 
n^r  the  present  Amherst,  which  was 
formerly  called  Souhegan. 
ImmIcs.— Potter  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribet,  v. 
2Zt  1856.  VatMooks.— Potter,  ibid,  (trans,  'clear- 
ing'). Vattokkof .— Hogkins  0685)  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
6oc  <»U  ,    I.  221,  1824.     Bengohsiis,— Keane  in 


SouL  The  ideas  relating  to  the  soul  are 
bised  principally  on  three  mental  proc- 
the  formation  of  the  concept  of 


"power  of  acting''  resident  in  a  body, 
but  distinct  from  the  existence  of  the 
body;  the  formation  of  concepts  due  to 
the  subjective  feelings  connected  with 
imagery;  and  that  oi  others  due  to  the 
objective  impressions  made  by  memory 
images.  Owing  to  these  distinct  sources 
from  which  the  ideas  combined  under 
the  term  "sour*  spring,  they  show  con- 
siderable diversity  of  form.  The  princi- 
pal concept  representing  the  first-named 
group  of  ideas  is  that  of  'Mife,"  with 
which  the  power  of  acting  is  bound  up — 
either  the  ufe  of  th6  whole  body,  or  tnat 
of  parts  of  the  body  or  of  special  organs. 
Thus  the  Hidatsa  and  the  Fraser  River 
tribes  of  British  Columbia  believe  in  sev- 
eral souls,  the  loss  of  one  of  which  causes 
partial  loss  of  life,  i.  e.  sickness,  while 
the  loss  of  all,  or  of  the  principal  one. 
entails  death.  In  other  cases  the  ''life'' 
is  associated  with  the  vital  organs,  such 
as  blood  and  breathy  the  loss  of  which 
causes  death;  but  this  particular  idea  is 
not  strongly  developed  among  the  Amer- 
ican abonemes.  It  is  not  necessary  that 
this  "life"  should  be  consider^  in  an- 
thropomorphic form. 

Another  concept  of  the  "  soul "  is  based 
on  the  association  of  the  phenomena  of 
will  power,  which  are  conceived  of  as 
separate  from  the  body  acting  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  will.  These 
associations  are  expressed  particularly  in 
the  beliefs  relating  to  "will-souls''  of 
animals  and  inanimate  objects,  and  in 
those  of  guardian  spirits  that  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  their  owners. 

The  forms  that  these  ideas  regarding  the 
soul  assume  are  deeply  influenced  by  the 
second  and  third  groups  of  mental  proc- 
esses alreadjr  referred  to.  The  power  of 
imagery,  which  is  inherent  in  every  per- 
son, manifests  itself  in  memory  images, 
in  the  conceptions  of  fancy,  in  dreams, 
and  in  hallucinations.  The  subjective 
impressions  of  imagery  find  expression 
most  readily  in  the  creation  of  an  image 
which  has  an  entity  similar  to  the  self, 
but  separate  from  it,  able  to  leave  the 
body  and  to  visit  distant  places  and  to  see 
pMst  and  future.  This  entity,  although 
similar  to  the  self,  is  nevertheless  not  dis- 
cernible to  our  senses.  In  this  group  of 
ideas  may.be  classed  the  belief  of  the 
Nootka  in  the  soul  of  a  person  in  the 
form  of  a  tiny  man,  and  the  similar  be- 
liefs of  the  Hurons  and  the  Eskimo. 

Objectively,  imagery  shows  us  distant 
objects  as  present,  and  thus  the  same 
twofold  existence  that  is  experienced  by 
the  self  appears  to  belong  to  the  outer 
world;  ana  it  is  of  particular  importance 
to  note  tjhat  things  gone  and  past,  like 
the  dead,  may  appear  in  one's  mental 
images  in  full  vigor.  Thus  the  three 
lines  of  thought,  lead  to  the  belief  in 
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souls  separate  from  the  body,  often  in 
human  form,  and  continuing  to  exist  after 
death. 

The  lack  of  tangibility  of  the  soul  has 
led  everj^ where  among  Indians  to  the  be- 
lief that  it  is  visible  to  shamans  only,  or 
at  least  that  it  is  like  a  shadow  (  AItou- 
quian;.  like  an  unsubstantial  image  (Es- 
kimo), or  that  its  trail  and  footprints 
only  can  be  seen  (Shasta),  or  that  it 
ghaes  through  the  air  without  touching 
the  earth  (Omaha).  Peculiar  is  the  no- 
tion of  the  soul  as  a  butterfly  or  a  bird 
(Tsimshian,  Bellacoola),  which,  however, 
is  not  so  common  in  America  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  This  idea  is  probably 
derived  from  independent  psy etiological 
sources.  The  same  is  probably  the  case 
with  themythicnotionofthe*iife**  which 
is  kept  outside  of  the  body,  in  a  box,  a 
hat,  in  the  form  of  a  thread,  etc.,  and  the 
destruction  of  which  terminates  the  life 
of  its  owner  (N.  W.  coast,  California); 
and  of  the  identification  of  the  soul  of  the 
dead  with  the  owl,  which  is  of  almost 
universal  occurrence.  Perhaps  the  flit- 
ting motions  of  the  owl,  comoined  with 
its  human  likeneps,  have  associated  them- 
selves with  the  idea  of  the  unsubstantial 
soul.  Among  the  Eskimo  the  memory 
image  attached  to  the  name  is  so  strong 
that  the  name  has  a  separate  entity  and 
Ls  considered  a  soul  which  enters  the 

Serson  who  is  given  the  name  of  the 
eceased. 

The  beliefs  relating  to  the  bouVb  exist- 
ence after  death  are  very  uniform,  not 
only  in  North  America,  but  all  over  the 
world.  The  souls  live  in  the  land  of  the 
dead  in  the  form  that  they  had  in  life, 
and  continue  their  former  occupations. 
Detailed  descriptions  of  the  land  of  the 
dead  are  found  among  almost  all  Ameri- 
can tribes.  Often  tne  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  land  of  the  dead  are  the 
reverse  of  those  in  our  world:  when  it 
is  night  here,  it  is  day  there ;  when  it  is 
summer  here  it  is  winter  there.  The 
Eskimo  tribes  believe  in  several  worlds 
of  this  kind.  Those  who  suffer  vio- 
lent deaths  go  to  the  sky,  while  those 
who  die  of  sickness  go  to  another  world. 
The  Indians  of  Vancouver  id.  believe 
that  the  villages  of  the  dead  are  near 
their  own  villages,  but  invisible;  but 
the  most  common  notion  is  that  of  the 
world  of  the  ghosts  lying  in  the  distant 
west  beyond  a  river  which  must  be  crossed 
by  canoe.  This  notion  is  found  on  the 
western  plateaus  and  on  the  Plains.  The 
Algoncmians  believe  that  the  brother  of 
the  culture  hero  lives  with  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  Visits  to  the  world  of  the 
dead  by  people  who  have  been  in  a  trance 
are  one  of  the  common  elements  of 
American  folklore.  They  have  been  re- 
ported from  almost  all  over  the  conti- 
nent.    See  Afythohgyf  Beligion.    (f.  b.) 


Sonligny.  A  war  chief  of  the  Menom- 
inee tril)e,  bom  m  1785.  His  grand- 
father was  one  Souligny,  an  early  french 
trader,  who  married  a  Menominee  wo- 
man. In  1812  Souligny  was  one  of  a 
large  party  of  Sioux,  Winnebago,  and 
Menominee  which,  under  the  British 
colonel,  Robert  Dickson,  captured  the 
fort  at  Mackinaw  from  the  Americans. 
The  following  year  Souligny  with  about 
50  warriors,  and  White  Elk,  a  chief  of 
distinction,  united  with  Tecumseh  in 
time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of  Ft 
Meigs,  on  Miami  r.,  Ohio.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  the  battle  at  Mackinaw, 
Mich.,  in  which  the  American  com- 
mander, Major  Holmes,  was  killed;  he 
also  served  in  Stambaugh's  expedition. 


80UUQNV    (l785-1B64)«  HEAD   WAR   CHIEF  OF  THE 
(wis.  HI8T.  80C.) 

Although  he  fought  against  the  Ameri- 
cans during  the  War  of  1812,  in  the  Black 
Hawk  war  of  1837  he  espoused  their 
cause.  In  Mar.  1855  Souligny  and  Osh- 
kosh,  another  Menominee  chief,  visited 
the  office  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and 
asked  that  the  editor  give  publicity  to 
their  petition  for  the  return  of  an  Indian 
child  who  had  been  kidnapped  by  the 
whites.  At  this  time  Souligny  was  70 
years  of  age,  but  spoke  with  all  the  en- 
ergy of  one  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  is 
described  as  being  a  stout,  good-lookins 
man,  despite  the  loss  of  an  eye.  He  diea 
of  erysi|)elas  in  Dec.  18(J4,  at  his  home  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Wolf  r..  Wis.,  at  what  ia 
known  as  the  Great  Falls.    His  portrait^ 
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painted  by  Samuel  Brookee,  is  in  i 

doa  of  the  Wisconsin  Historical  Society 

at  Madison.  (f.  s.  n.) 

loimikaeTonon.  The  Iroqaois  name  for 
a  tribe  defeated  by  them  a  few  years  be- 
fore 1682  (La  Salle  in  Maigry»  i^c,  n, 
237,  1B77).  In  this  name  ronon  is  the 
tribal  suffix. 

Sonpnapka.  A  former  Delaware  village 
on  the  K.  bank  of  Delaware  r.  in  New 
Jereev.— Newcastle  conf.  (1675)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc  fcol.  Hist,  XII,  623,  1877. 

Bonscoc  A  former  Chomashan  village 
near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa  Barba^ 
ax,  CaL— Taylor  in  Oal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
186L 

Sontii  Andrian  Band.  A  band  of  Shn- 
9W^  formerly  known  as  the  Adam's 
Lake  band. —Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74, 1878. 

Ute.  Thegeneral  official  des- 
of  the  Ute  (q.  v.)  under  the 
I  and  8oathem  Ute  school  snper- 
jr,  8.  w.  Colorado,  on  a  reserva- 
nsing  483, 750  acres.  Thej  com- 
Oajpote,  Moache,  and  Wiminn- 
By  with  an  aggregate  popolation 
1909.    They  are  decreasing  in 

luche  are  the  strongest  nmn- 

,  (454  individuals),  and  occupy 

rportion  of  the  reservation,  near 

they  are  the  "unallotted" 

{l-tfie  tribe  and  endeavor  to  remain 

possible  in  a  primitive  state. 

cne,  next  in  population,  and  the 

are  settled  about  Ignacio;  their 

ftve  been  allotted  in  severalty,  they 

I  famning  with  Government  aid, 

Bwhat  more  civilized  than  the 

early  history  of  the  Southern 
little  is  known;  they  occupied 
of  Utah,  Colorado,  and  New 
J  and  possibly  even  Arizona.  In 
j^inther  Escalante  visited  them,  de- 
j  them  as  'inhabiting  the  region 
I  of  the  Moquis."  Toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  19th  century  they  were  esti- 
mated at  200  lodges,  with  from  1,400  to 
2,000  souls.  They  have  occupied  their 
present  reservation  since  1863. 

The  Southern  Ute  are  neither  indus- 
trious nor  wealthy.  The  family  property 
consists  at  best  of  a  tent,  a  few  ponies,  a 
wagon,  and  a  few  head  of  cattle,  sheep,  or 
j?oat8.  The  aged  members  of  the  Wimi- 
Qachebandarestillreceivingrations,  while 
the  Moache  and  Capote  about  Ignacio 
are  assisted  in  other  ways.  They  live,  by 
preference,  in  tipis  or  brush  shelters; 
only  a  few  of  those  at  Ignacio  have  houses 
of  adobe.  The  furnishings  of  the  dwell- 
ing are  of  the  rudest  description,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  a  quantity  of  rags,  a  soiled 
cotton  blanket  or  two,  one  or  two  water- 
gourds,  and  sometimes  a  sheep  skin  or  a 
goatskin.  Other  individual  property  may 
CQDast  of  a  saddle,  bow  ana  arrows,  or  a 


gun  or  revolver,  a  few  cups,  pans,  cans, 
and  a  bag  containing  extra  clothing  and 
ornaments.  The  middle  of  the  dwelling 
is  occupied  by  a  small  fireplace.  Among 
the  Wiminuche  the  tipis  are  often  moved 
from  place  to  place,  while  the  huts  are 
abandoned  or  destroyed. 

The  people  all  dress  to-day  chiefly  in 
the  clothing  of  civilization;  tne  blanket, 
or  in  its  absence  a  calico  shawl,  is  still  a 
favorite  part  of  the  costume.  The  women 
often  wear  leather  belts.  Decoration  is 
more  highly  regarded  than  clothing 
and  consists  chiefly  of  objects  covered 
with  beadwork,  as  pouches,  knife-scab- 
bards, belts,  etc.,  of  necklaces,  and  some- 
times breast-plates  of  porcupine  quills. 
Medallions  and  badges,  and  copper  or 
silver  earringB,  are  much  in  favor  among 
the  men.  Both  sexes  wear  deerskin 
moccasins  ornamented  with  beadwork. 
A  sombrero  decorated  with  a  ribbon  or  a 
feather,  is  preferred  by  the  men  as  a 
head-covering.  The  men  wear  their  hair 
in  two  brai(£,  hanging  over  the  chest; 
some  of  the  men  wear  another  small  braid 
depending  from  the  middle  of  the  scalp. 
The  women  wear  the  hair  loose,  cut  above 
the  brows  and  at  the  back  to  convenient 
length. 

Tne  occupations  of  these  people  are  few. 
Once  subsisting  by  the  chase,  they  are  not 
good  laborers,  nor  do  they  take  kindly 
to  ftuming.  They  are  neither  weavers 
nor  potters,  and  only  a  limited  trade  is 
conducted  with  other  tribes.  Indolence 
is  characteristic  of  the  younger  men,  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  tri^  is  passing 
through  a  period  of  degradation.  The 
fomily  life  is  of  a  rather  low  order.  Mar- 
riage is  easily  contracted  and  as  easily 
dissolved,  and  the  custom  of  exchanging 
wives  is  said  to  occur.  Polygyny  is 
practised,  though  to  a  lesser  extent  than 
formerly.  The  morals  of  the  Wiminu- 
che particularly  are  bad.  Gambling  is 
prevalent,  a  woman  often  neglecting  her 
children  tor  a  game  of  cards.  The  a^ed 
are  neglected  by  their  offspring,  being 
suffered  to  shift  for  themselves.  The 
natural  abilities  of  the  people,  however, 
are  not  inferior  to  those  of  other  tribes. 
The  children  are  bright,  and  consider- 
able artistic  talent  is  exhibited  by  both 
men  and  women.  The  tribe  preserves 
remnants  of  what  may  have  been  a  clan 
organization,  and  each  band  recognizes 
a  distinct  chief.  In  important  matters 
the  famili^  act  together.  Intermarriage 
among  the  three  bands  is  not  prohibited. 
Friendship  exists  and  visits  are  ex- 
changed between  the  Southern  Ute  and 
the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho.  Little  pro- 
gress has  been  made  toward  Christianity. 
They  still  practise  a  few  ceremonies  and 
perform  a  few  dances,  among  the  latter 
Deing  a  **  bear  dance,*'  which  takes  place 
in  spring.    They  dispose  of  the  dead  as 
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soon  as  possible  either  by  barying;  in  the 
ground  or,  preferably,  by  depositing  the 
remains  in  crevices  in  the  rocks,  the 
sitoation  of  which  is  carefully  guarded. 
The  dwelling  of  the  deceased,  with  all 
his  property,  is  burned.  An  olsservanoe 
still  common  among  both  sexes  is  face 
painting  in  many  colors  and  designs, 
to  some  extent  symbolic  Physically 
the  people  exhibit  a  characteristic  physi- 
ognomy, which,  with  their  hairndress, 
makes  them  easy  of  recognition  as  South- 
em  Ute.  They  are  short  in  stature,  and 
the  men  are  considerably  inclined  to 
obesity.  In  color  they  are  moderately 
brown  or  yellowish  brown.  Few  of  the 
young  women  are  handsome,  and  the  old 
ones  usually  are  very  ugly.  The  hair 
shows  the  usual  Indian  characteristics; 
the  beard,  as  among  most  tribes,  is  eradi- 
cated. Measurements  of  50  male  adults 
indicate  an  average  height  of  166.8  cm. 
The  cephalic  index  shows  a  rather  wide 
ranse,  with  a  predominance  of  mesoce- 
phaly.  The  tribe  is  less  pure  in  blood 
than  the  more  northerly  Ute.  (a.  h.  ) 
ZoideUika  VtM.— ten  Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  A.,  814, 
1885  (Dutch  form). 

Southern  Workman.  See  Hampton  Nor- 
mal and  Affriculiural  Inttilute. 

SoQthwood  Indian!.  An  evident  mis- 
print for  Southward  Indians,  referring  to 
those  8.  of  Ohio  r. — Croghan  (1750)  in 
Kauffman,  West  Pa.,  app.,  27,  1851. 

Bowl.   The  Jackrabbit  clan  of  the  Hopi. 

8o'-wi.~8tepben  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  39,  l&l. 
8owi  wiawd.~Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  688, 
1900.    8ui.— Bourke,  Snake  Dance,  117, 1884. 

Sowlinwa.  The  Deer  clui  of  the  Ala 
(Horn)  phratry  of  the  HopL 
Shu-hoi-ma.— Boarke,  Snake  Dance,  117,  1884. 
So-wi'-in-wa  wiin-wa.--Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
vii,  401,  1894  (iruft-wa-clan).  Bowinft  wiawA.— 
Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  688, 1891.  Bo'-wii- 
wa.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A  £.,  88, 1891. 

Soyennow.  According  to  Lewis  and 
Clark,  a  division  of  the  Chopunnish  (see 
Nez  Perch)  on  the  n.  side  of  the  upper 
Clearwater  in  Idaho.  Their  number  was 
given  as  400  in  1805.  They  were  prob- 
ably a  band  of  the  Paloos. 

Bafennom.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  111,670.1868. 
Boyennom.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..n,  471,1814. 
8o-v«n-now.— Orig.  Jonr.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  116, 
1905.  Tatqa'nma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
745, 1896  (proper  form,  whence  Thatuma  hills). 

Soyopa.  A  rancheria  of  the  Nevome, 
which  contained  also  some  Eudeve 
(Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  361,  1864),  and 
forming,  in  1730-64(?),  a  visita  of  the 
mission  of  Onabas  (q.  v.).  Situated  on  an 
upper  branch  of  the  Yagui  r.,  lat.  29*  6^, 
Ion.  109°  20^,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
8.  Joseph  de  Boydpa.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1882, 
1736.  Sopopo. —Rivera  (1730)  misquoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514, 1884.  Soyopa.— Rudo 
Ensayo  {ca.  1762),  124, 1863. 
Spadei.  See  Hoes  and  Spades, 
Spade-itonei.  Prehistoric  objects  of 
polished  stone,  the  jjurpose  of  which 
nas  not  been  determined,  but  as  they 
are  symmetrically  shaped,  carefully  fin- 


ished, and  rarely  show  decided  marks  of 
use,  and  besides  are  sometimee  made  of 
soft  stone  of  several  varieties,  archeologists 
are  disposed  to  assign  them  to  ceremonial 
use.  The  name  has  been  given  them  be- 
cause they  resemble  somewhat  ordinarv 
spades,  although 
some  varieties  are 
as  much  like  bladef> 
of  axes,  hoes,  or 
shovels.  This  name 
will  serve  aa  well  as 
any  other  for  pox- 
poees  of  descripdon. 
For  the  present,  all 
of  these  objects  may 
.  be  grouped  between 

^^"•^  the  two  extremes  of 

form,  the  hoe  or  ax  shaped  variety  with 
broad,  thick  blade  and  short  etem,  and 
the  long-shafted  variety  with  small,  some- 
what rudimentary  blade.  Many  of  the 
intermediate  forms,  being  rather  short 
and  thick,  approach  the 
celt  in  appearance.  The 
recent  discovery  by  Moore 
of  specimens  of  the  short, 
broad -bladed  variety  re- 
taining traces  of  hafting 
has  Ira  to  the  suggestion 
that  these,  and  possibly 
the  whole  flTOup  of  objects 
here  considerea,  are  cere- 
monial derivatives  of  the 
celt*  The  longer- shafted 
forms  correspond  in  gen- 
eral appearance  to  the 
loi^-shafted  copper  celts  found  by  Moore 
in  Bouthem  mounds.  A  number  of  these 
objects  are  said  to  show  effects  of  use 
in  scraping,  digging,  or  other  service 
resulting  in  abrasion  of  the  blade,  and 
C.  C.  Jones,  describina:  speci- 
mens in  his  own  collection, 
takes  the  view  that  they  were 
scrapers;  but  it  seems  poseabie 
that  the  wear  in  suc^  cases 
may  be  the  result  of  second- 
ary use  by  persona  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  original, 
normal  functions  of  the  ob- 
jects. A  characteristic  feature 
of  the  broad,  short  forms  is  a 
perforation,  which  occurs  gen- 
erally near  the  upper  part  of 
the  blade  and  occasionally 
well  up  the  abaft  A  few 
have  the  perforation  near  the 
top,  giving  the  appearance 
of  a  pendant  ornament.  A 
characteristic  feature  of  the 
slender-shafted  variety  is  the 
occurrence  of  a  number  of  small  notches 
in  the  margin  of  the  upper  part  of  the  j 
blade. 

These  objects  are  not  numerous  in  any 
section,  but  the  various  tjrpes  are  widely 
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distribated  over  the  country  b.  of  the 
sreat  plains.  The  short,  broad-bladed 
form  prevails  in  the  Southern  states,  and 
the  small-bladed,  lon^handled  variety 
in  the  N.  and  N.  W.  They  occur  gener- 
ally in  mounds  in  connection  with  burials. 
See  Problematical  obpecU, 

Consult  Brown  in  Wis.  Archeologist, 
II,  no.  1,  1902;  Fowke  in  13th  Report 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Inds., 
1S73;  Moore  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  v, 
DO.  3,  1903,  and  in  various  numbers  of 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Phi  la.;  Moore- 
head,  Prehistoric  Impls.,  1900;  Ran  in 
Smithson.  Cont,  zxii,  1876;  Thruston, 
Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Spahamin  {Spa^xsmtn,  'shavings,'  *  cut- 
tings/ as  of  wood  or  bone).  An  Okina- 
gan  village  situated  at  Douglas  lake,  11 
m.  from  Kwilchana,  Brit  Col.  Its  peo- 
ple associate  much  with  the  Ntlaiya- 
pamuk,  whose  language  they  speak  as 
well  as  their  own;  they  numbered  189 
in  1909,  probably  including  some  NUakya- 
pamuk. 

SMfUs  Xftke.— White  men's  name.  VieoU  (ITp- 
Mr).-CaJi.Ind.Afr.,pt  1,243,1902.  Spah-a-naii.— 
Gkn.  Ind.  AIT.,  pt.  i,  Id9, 1884.  Spa-ha-min.— Ibid.,. 
271,  1889.  Bpa'xjsmin.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mns. 
Nat  Hist..  II.  174, 1900.  Upper  »ooU.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt  II,  68, 1902  (includes  some  Ntlakjapamuk 
Tillages). 

•j^aiin  (Spa^'im,  'flat  land,'  'open  fiat' 
[Teit];  'pleasant,  grassy,  flowery  spot' 
[Hill-Tout]).  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village 
on  the  E.  side  of  Fraser  r. ,  tint  Col. ;  pop. 
27  in  1897. 

BKia-— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat  Hist,  n, 
169.  1900.  Bpayanu— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  418.  189^ 
("Cbomolc-Spayam").  Spi'im.— Hill -Tout  in 
Rep.  Ethnol.  8ury.  Can.,  5, 1809.  Speyam.— C%n. 
Ind.  AIT..  230,  1884. 

Spallamcheen.  A  body  of  Shuswap  on 
a  brancb  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit  Col.,  at 
first  under  the  Okanagan  agency,  after- 
ward under  that  of  Kamloops.  Pop.  144 
in  1904,  162  in  1909. 

SptllanebMB.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  II.  166.  190L 
SwOlimi-aeheeii.— Ibid.,  191,1888.  SpaUumolMaL— 
lUd.,  a63,  1897.  8p«lem«heeii.— Ibid.,  817.  1880. 
iMUaBehMai.  —Ibid. ,  813, 1892  Spallammaolnn.— 
Ibid.,  79, 1878. 

Ipamagelabe.    See  Spemicalawba, 

Spanawatka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
2  m.  below  lola,  on  the  w.  side  of  Apa- 
lachicola  r.,  Calhoun  co.,  Fla. — H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st 
8688.,  27,  1826. 

Spanffitliken.  A  word  in  use  in  several 
parts  of  the  State  of  New  York  formerly 
inhabited  by  the  Delawares  as  a  term  for 
a  conceited  or  a  vain  person,  and  for  a 
"know-it-all."  The  word  is  a  corrup- 
tion of  Lenape  aspinffuliechnn,  meaning 
'to  raise  the  eyes  in  speaking,'  that  is, 
to  1)8  supercilious.  It  corresponds  pretty 
well  to  Latin  superciliosuSf  from  super- 
dlmmj  'haughtiness,'  as  expressed  by 
raising  the  eyebrows  (from  super f 
'above,'  and  ciliamj  'eyebrow,*  'eyelid'), 
(w.  B.  Q.) 


tpaaisk  lafluenM.  The  influence  of  the 
Spaniards  on  the  aborigines  of  America 
N.  of  Mexico  was  very  marked  along  the 
whole  southern  border  from  Florid  to 
California;  but  it  was  most  notable  in  the 
W.,  where  greater  numbers  of  aborigines 
were  present  to  be  affected  by  the  proc- 
esses of  colonization.  Elsewhere  i  n  I^orth 
America  the  Spanish  adventurers  and 
fishermen  left  slight  evidences  of  their 
sojourn.  A  trace  of  Spanish  influence, 
through  Basque  fishermen,  is  found  in 
the  early  accounts  of  the  Micmac  (Les- 
carbot.  Hist  Nouv.  France,  668,  1612), 
where  a  few  words  of  Si)anish  or  of  Basque 
origin  were  preserved  in  the  jargon  used 
between  natives  and  Europeaiis. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  continent 
the  people  ol  Vancouver  id.  were  affected 
by  the  Spanish  settlements  in  California, 
for  some  of  the  Indians  of  this  coast  were 
brought  down  to  the  Catholic  missions. 
Contrary  to  a  widespread  belief,  there  is 
no  Spanish  element  in  the  Chinook  jar- 
^n.  In  Florida,  where  Spanish  domina- 
tion extended  over  two  centuries,  the 
Indian  tribes  of  the  northern  and  cen- 
tral sections  were  much  influenced  by 
the  European  colonists,  as  appears  from 
Margry,  Dickenson,  and  other  documen- 
tary sources.  This  was  particularly  true 
of  the  Apalachee  and  the  Timucua,  whose 
prosperity  continued  until  the  destruction 
of  the  missions  by  the  English  and  their 
Indian  allies  between  1702  and  1708,  after 
which  the  ruin  of  the  native  tribes  was 
completed  by  the  inroads  of  the  Creeks. 
The  vocabularies  of  all  the  Southern 
tribes  show  Spanish  influence,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  word  vxika,  for  vaca,  'cow'. 
The  Eno  of  North  Carolina  in  1654  met 
with  Spaniards  who  had  come  from  the 
gold  r^ions  of  the  southern  Alleghanies 
jMooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  68, 
i894|^  while  Spanish  intimacy  in  South 
Garolina  began  as  early  as  the  establish- 
ment of  the  post  at  Santa  Elena  in  1567. 
Spanish  slavers  decimated  the  minor 
tribes  of  the  Carolina  and  Georgia  coast 
In  Texas  as  many  as  10,000  Indians  were 
gathered  into  the  missions,  some  of  whose 
massive  buildings  still  remain  in  fair  pres- 
ervation, and  a  considerable  strain  of 
blood  of  the  Mexican  element  of  to-day 
is  known  to  be  of  Indian  origin.  Spanish 
blood,  introduced  by  capture,  enters  to 
some  extent  into  the  composition  of  most 
of  the  southern  Plains  tribes,  as  well  as 
of  the  Apache,  and  the  Spanish  language  is 
still  a  frequent  means  of  intertribal  com- 
munication in  many  parts  of  the  S.  W. 
The  Caddo  of  Louisiana,  as  early  as  1688, 
according  to  Tonti,  called  the  horse  cavali, 
evidently  from  the  Spanish  ca!>a//o,  which 
word  has  furnished  the  name  of  this  ani- 
mal to  mftny  Southwestern  tribes. 

The  effects  of  the  Spanish  occupancy 
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of  the  S.  W.  have  been  discussed  in  detail 
by  Bandelier  (Papsrs  Arch.  Inst.  Am.), 
Blackmar  (Spanish  Colonization  in  the 
S.  W.,  1890;  Spanish  Institutions  of  the 
S.  W.,  1891,  and  Bancroft  (History  of  the 
Pacific  States ) .  The  fame  of  the  so-called 
Seven  Cities  of  Cibola  and  the  quest  for 
gold  led  the  Spaniards  northward  from 
Old  Mexico  as  early  as  1539.  Within  the 
present  bounds  of  Arizona  the  permanent 
results  of  Spanish  occupancy  were  of  con- 
sequence through  the  planting  of  Jesuit 
missions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory, in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury, where  the  Pima  and  Papago  were 
chiefly  concerned.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  in  1767  and  the  transfer  of  author- 
ity to  the  Franciscans  affected  the  Indians 
unfavorably,  at  first,  but  the  missions 
prospered  again  later,  and  the  famous 
church  of  Swi  Xavier  del  Bac  (q.  v. )  still 
stands  as  a  monument  to  their  skill  and 
energy.  The  unsatisfactory  condition  of 
affairs  in  Mexico,  the  constant  incursions 
of  the  Apache,  and  the  neglect  of  the 
outlying  garrisons  caused  the  missions 
almost  to  cease  their  activity  by  1830, 
and  in  1853,  by  the  Gadsden  purchase, 
s.  Arizona  passed  into  the  possession  of 
the  United  States. 

On  the  Hopi  of  n.  e.  Arizona  the  Span- 
iards made  no  such  deep  impression  as  on 
the  Pueblos  of  the  Rio  Grande,  chiefly 
for  the  reason  that  missions  were  not  re- 
established among  the  former  after  the 
Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680-92.  Neverthe- 
less, the  introduction  of  horses,  burros, 
sheep,  goats,  cattle,  wheat,  peaches,  fire- 
arms, the  cart,  the  wooden  plow,  iron 
axes,  adzes,  and  other  tools,  and  prob- 
ably the  hand  loom,  had  marked  effect  on 
the  daily  life  of  the  people  even  if  it  did 
not  affect  their  religious  beliefs  and  prac- 
tices. The  introduction  of  sheep  alone 
had  an  important  result,  no  small  meas- 
ure of  which  was  the  complete  changing 
of  the  Navaho,  once  lan?ely  a  predatory 
tribe  like  their  Apache  cousins,  into  a 
pastoral  people.  In  New  Mexico  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Spaniards  was  more  last- 
ing and  far-reaching  than  in  Arizona. 
The  Europeans  were  welcomed  at  first 
and  hospitably  received,  the  natives  even 
taking  kindly  to  the  new  religion  of  the 
missionaries  as  j>owerful  "new  medi- 
cine," adding  to  their  own  ancient  rites 
and  ceremonies  those  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  and  even  sincerely 
adopting  the  latter  so  lon^  as  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Spaniards  against  the  pred- 
atory tribes  was  effective.  The  Indians, 
it  should  be  said,  were  not  affected 
b}r  the  Inouisition,  being  regarded  as 
minors  so  far  as  religious  matters  were 
concerned.  Not  only  is  the  outward 
form  of  Christianity  preserved  among  the 
New  Mexican  Pueblos,   but   for  many 


things  thev  hold  the  Christian  religion  to 
be  the  only  potent  magic,  **God  being 
regarded  as  an  outside  spiritual  being 
who  can  do  much  good  within  a  certain 
sphere  of  action  and  great  harm  if  inter- 
fered with  from  the  other  side  of  the 
house''  (Bandelier,  infn,  1905).  Tools 
of  Spanish  proveniance  largelv  replaced 
the  wooden  dibble,  g^reatly  facilitating 
agriculture;  the  Spanish  cart,  however 
clumsy,  was  a  vast  improvement  over  the 
former  method  of  transporting  the  har- 
vest on  the  back;  while  the  horse,  the 
mule,  and  the  burro  promoted  travel  and 
traffic  to  a  degree  almost  beyond  reckon- 
ing, and  supplied  the  machinery  for 
threshing  the  wheat,  that  was  unknown 
before  the  Spaniards  came.  The  houses 
also  show  the  effect  of  Spanish  influence 
when  compared  with  the  ruins  of  ancient 
dwellings.  The  horse  making  it  possible 
to  transport  longer  beams,  the  rooms  are 
more  capacious  than  formerly.  Wooden 
doors  and  windows,  molded  adobe  bricks, 
chimneys,  and  probably  surfat*e  ovens 
also  owe  their  origin  to  tne  Spaniards,  as 
do  likewise  doorways  to  the  lower  rooms, 
access  to  which  was  formerly  gained 
through  the  roof  until  the  presence  of  the 
whites  made  no  longer  necessary  this 
device  for  protection  against  predatory 
enemies.  The  Spaniards  made  some 
changes  in  the  memod  of  government  of 
the  New  Mexican  Pueblos,  causing  each 
to  elect  annually  a  governor  and  other 
civil  officers,  a  custom  still  prevailing, 
although  the  governor  is  usually  selected 
by  the  caciques,  and  is  not  much  more 
than  their  mouthpiece. 

From  Bourke's  r6sum6  of  "The  Laws 
of  Spain  in  their  Application  to  the  Amei^ 
icanlndians"  (Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  193, 1894) 
we  gain  a  more  favorable  view  of  tiie 
disposition  of  the  Spanish  authorities 
than  is  generally  entertained.  The  Span- 
iards accepted  more  or  less  assimila- 
tion, and  *'left  upon  the  American  con- 
tinent communities  of  aborigines  whoee 
social  and  moral  condition  has  been 
most  appreciably  improved  by  the  intro- 
duction of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
hogs,  and  chickens,  the  planting  of  or- 
chards of  peaches,  oranges,  and  other 
fruits,  as  well  as  vineyards,  and  instruc- 
tion in  such  new  trades  as  carpentry, 
saddlery,  blacksmithing,  and  wagon  mak- 
ing, or  the  improvement  of  such  pre- 
historic handicrafts  as  stone  masonry, 
weaving,  basket-making,  and  pottery." 
As  Bourke  points  out,  j=ome  of  these 
Spanish  laws  continue  still  to  be  observed 
in  the  Indian  pueblos.  In  the  villages  of 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  the  Indians 
sell  in  their  own  markets  and  not  to  those 
they  meet  on  the  way  thither.  As  Bande- 
lier (Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.,  188-319, 
1890)  and  Lummis  (Spanish  Pioneera, 
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)  have  shown,  the  charees  against  the 
Spaniards  of  enslaving  the  Indians  in  the 
mines  have  not  been  sustained,  such  serv- 
itude being  contrarv  to  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  the  law.  Moreover,  capti  ves  and 
Slaves  were  often  redeemed  from  the 
wilder  tribes,  as  the  villages  of  Genizaros 
established  before  1648  at  Abiquiu  and 
afterward  at  Tom^  and  Belen  on  the  Rio 
Grande  prove.  The  Protectores  de  los 
Indios,  at  first  the  prelates  of  the  country, 
performed  somewhat  the  same  functions 
as  our  Indian  agents.  The  system  of 
pueblo  grants  had  its  advantages  for  the 
Indians,  and  many  of  the  Spanish  enact- 
ments "enlai^ged  their  scope  of  vision  and 
fostered  the  thought  of  mdividuality." 
The  industrial  training  of  the  Franciscans 
began  early,  and  though  to-day  some  of 
the  Pueblos  have  the  tcK)ls  and  appliances 
of  medieval  Spain — the  old  plow,  the  two- 
wheeled  cart,  the  clumsy  iron  ax,  and  the 
crude  saw — even  these  constituted  a  con- 
dderable  advance  over  primitive  imple- 
ments— the  di^ng  stick,  fire-drill,  etc., 
while  the  addition  of  numerous  domes- 
ticated animals  and  plants  made  possible 
pn^ress  in  various  ways.  Bandelier  is  of 
the  opinion  that  **  in  many  respects  the 
Apache,  Comanche,  the  Navano  above 
all,  owe  more  to  European  culture  intro- 
duced by  Spain  than  the  Pueblos."  The 
introduction  of  the  horse  made  speedy 
teavel  possible  and  the  acquisition  of  fire- 
arms enabled  some  of  these  Indians  to 
compete  on  fairly  even  terms  with  the 
whites.  As  a  result  of  white  contact  the 
Indians  of  the  New  Mexico  pueblod  aban- 
doned for  a  time  the  making  of  blankets, 
an  art  learned  from  them  by  the  Navaho, 
who  attained  great  skill  in  it,  and  paid  less 
attention  to  the  elaboration  of  their  pot- 
tery. These  facts,  as  Bandelier  observes, 
may  be  evidences,  not  of  decadence,  but 
of  progress.  Of  the  general  intent  and 
effect  of  Spanish  laws  relating  to  the  In- 
dian, Bandelier,  it  may  be  observed,  takes 
the  same  sympathetic  view  as  do  Lummis 
and  Bourke. 

While  the  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  had 
their  missions,  and  the  fathers  often  ac- 
quitted themselves  heroically  in  their 
hard  labors,  California  was  the  scene  of 
Uie  exploitation  of  the  mission  idea  on  a 
scale  impossible  where  the  Indians  them- 
selves were  of  the  character  and  social 
condition  exemplified  among  the  Pueblos. 
The  first  Spanish  colony  in  California 
proper  was  established  at  San  Diego  in 
1769  as  a  result  of  the  expedition  of  Gal- 
vez.  By  1834  there  were  21  missions,  ex- 
tending in  an  irregular  line  for  more  than 
600  m.  alon^i  the  coast,  linking  together 
themost  fertile  valleys  of  California.  Con- 
nectcsd  with  these  missions  were  30,650 
Indians;  the  cattle  numbered  424,000; 
the  boshels  of  grain  harvested,  100,000; 


the  value  of  the  product,  $2,000,000;  the 
movable  stock,  apart  from  builaings,  or- 
chards, vineyards,  etc.,  $3,(X)0,000;  annual 
income  of  the  pious  fund,  $50,000.  Eight 
years  later  only  4,450  Indians  remained 
and  other  things  had  declined  in  propor- 
tion. Secularization  of  the  missions  by 
the  Mexican  Government  was  in  part  re- 
sponsible for  this,  though  previous  indi- 
vidual and  temporary  abuses  and  vacilla- 
tion in  policy^  as  for  example  the  changes 
from  one  religious  order  to  another  or 
transfer  of  the  missions  to  the  care  of 
secular  ecclesiastics  or  of  political  officers, 
were  often  detrimental.  By  the  time  of 
the  American  occupancy  in  1846  the  de- 
cline was  complete;  ''a  small  number  of 
the  natives  were  still  living  at  the  mis- 
sions, but  the  majority  had  returned 
to  their  rancherias  in  the  mountains  and 
districts  remote  from  the  settlements." 
Since  then  some  of  the  missions  have 
crumbled  to  dust  and  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  have  vanished  with  them  or  linger 
only  in  insignificant  numbers,  but  the 
buildings  and  other  remains  evidence  the 
extent  of  this  remarkable,  though  in  the 
end  unsuccessful,  attempt  to  make  over 
thousands  of  the  abori^nes  of  the  New 
World.  The  influence  of  Spain  can  be 
seen  among  them  still,  but  they  were  too 
much  domesticated,  and  the  change  from 
the  friar  and  the  priest  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  pioneer,  the  cowboy,  and  the 
miner  proved  too  masterful  for  them. 
What  the  Spaniards  accomplished  in 
California  in  the  brief  space  of  50  years 
was  a  marvel,  but  an  evanescent  one. 
The  results  of  Indian  labor  can  be  seen 
over  all  California,  but  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  workers  are  no  more. 
The  story  of  the  Spanish  missions  of  Cali- 
fornia, New  Mexico,  and  Texas  will  ever 
be  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the 
annals  of  American  history.  See  Cali- 
fomia  IndianSf  Mission  Indians^  Missions^ 
Pueblos.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Spapak  (Spdpa^k').  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  the  right  bank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit.  Col. — ^11  ill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  474,  1900. 

Spapimn  (*S'papi''um,  *  level  grassy  land  * ) . 
A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  a  river  bench 
opposite  Lytton,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  84  in 
1901. 

Spa-ki-nm.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  196.  1885  (misprint). 
Bpwpiam.— Ibid.,  812,  1892.  Spapi'um.— Hill-Tout 
in  Rep.  Ethnol.  8urv.  Can.,  6,  1889. 

Spatlnm.  A  name  which,  with  variants 
spatvlumj  spatlamf  and  spivtlum^  has  long 
been  applied  to  the  **  bitter-root,"  Lew- 
isia  redinva,  a  succulent  perennial  of 
upper  Oregon,  the  root  of  which  is  highly 
prized  by  the  Indians  as  an  article  of 
food.  As  the  root  is  very  small,  it  re- 
quires much  labor  to  gather  a  bagful, 
which  commands  the  price  of  a  horse. 
The  plant  was  observed  in  use  among  the 
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nativee  by  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  its  sap- 
posed  name  was  obtained  from  Lewis's 
manuscript  by  Pursh,  who  gives  it  as 
spatlum  ( *  *  Spailum  A  boriginorum* ' ).  The 
name,  which  is  Salishan,  is  here  a  mis- 
application, since  spatlHim  in  the  Comox 
dialect  (spdtlUm  in  the  KwantUn)  is 
the  name  for  tobacco.  (w.  r.  a.) 

Spatiatlt  {Spatsd^tU).  A  Bellacoola 
band  at  Talio  (q.  v.),  Brit  C5ol. — Boas  in 
7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Spatmin  (contracted  from  Spa^ptsEn, 
Mittle  Indian  hemp  place').  A  village 
of  the  Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyap- 
amuk  on  the  s.  side  of  Thompson  r.,  35 
m.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col.  (Teit  in  Mem. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist,  ii,  173, 1900).  Pop. 
135  in  190L 

ApapUinu—Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  868,  1897  (misprint). 
Opa^ptsBn.— Hill-Toatin  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
4,  1899.  S-pap-trin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  196,  1886. 
SpaUim.— Ibid., 419, 1898.    SpateiUL— Teit,  op.  cit. 

Spear.    See  Lance. 

l^earlieadf.    See  Arrowheads, 

Spemioalawba  ('High  Horn,'  from 
gpdmiik,  *high';  the  common  spelling  of 
tne  name).  A  Shawnee  chief,  known  to 
the  whites  as  Captain  James  Logan.  His 
mother  was  Tecum tha's  (Tecumseh's)  sis- 
ter. When  a  boy,  in  1 786,  he  was  captured 
by  Gen.  Logan,  of  Kentucky,  while  the 
latterwas  onan  expedition  against  theOhio 
tribes.  The  general  took  the  boy  into 
his  own  family,  sent  him  to  school,  eave 
him  his  own  name,  and  then  sent  him 
back  to  his  tribe.  The  result  was  that 
Logan  thenceforth  was  the  firm  friend  of 
the  whites.  He  afterward  married  an 
Indian  woman,  who,  like  himself,  had 
been  taken  under  similar  conditions  and 
resided  with  the  family  of  Col.  Hfurdin, 
of  Kentucky,  for  several  years.  He  en- 
deavored unsuccessfully  to  dissuade 
Tecumtha  from  hostilities,  and  in  the 
War  of  1812  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the 
Americans,  doing  good  service  as  a  scout 
and  spy  in  the  Ohio  region.  His  good 
faith  having  been  called  into  question  on 
one  occasion  when  his  party  had  retreated 
before  a  superior  force,  he  determined  to 
prove  his  loyalty,  and  setting  out  with 
two  Indian  companions  down  the  Mau- 
mee  r.,  encountered  near  the  rapids  the 
British  Captain  Elliot  with  5  Indians, 
who  claimed  Logan's  p>arty  as  prisoners. 
Watching  an  opportunity,  Logan's  men 
attacked  the  others,  killing  Elliot  and 
two  of  his  Indians,  but  with  the  dangerous 
woundins:  of  Logan  and  one  of  his  men. 
Taking  their  enemies'  horses,  they  made 
their  way  to  the  camp  of  the  American 
General  Winchester,  where  Logan  died 
two  days  after,  Nov.  24,  1812.  He  was 
buried  with  the  honors  due  his  rank  and 
received  warm  eulogies  from  Gen.  Win- 
chester and  Maj.  Hardin.  In  person  he 
is  described  as  of  fine  physique,  with 
features  expressive  of   courage,  intelli- 


gence, good  humor,  and  sincerity.  His 
usual  residence  was  at  the  Shawnee  town 
of  Wa{>akoneta,  Ohio.  Logansport,  Ind., 
takes  its  name  from  him.  His  name 
occurs  also  as  Spamagelabe.        (  j.  m.  ) 

SpenoM  Bridffo  Band.  One  of  4  subdi- 
visions of  Ntlakyapamuk  occupying  the 
banks  of  Thompson  r.,  Brit  Col.,  from 
about  8  m.  below  Spences  Bridge  nearly 
to  Ashcroft — ^Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus, 
Nat  Hist,  II,  170, 1900. 
Hkamtd'nsmiuL—Teit,  op.  cit  ('people  of  the 
entrance';  more  strictly  applied  to  toe  Indiana 
immediately  about  S^nces  Bridge). 

ESpia.     The  extmctHawk  clan  of  Sia 
Wo,  N.  Mex. 
•h<no.~Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  iz.  »61,  1896 
10— 'people^). 

Spichehat  A  tribe  or  village  formerly 
in  tne  countrv  between  Matagorda  bay 
and  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The 
name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  Joutel 
in  1687  by  the  Ebahamo,  a  tribe  probably 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Karankawa, 
which  dwelt  in  this  r^ion.  See  Gatschet, 
Karankawa  Inds.,  PeabodyMus.  Papers, 
1.23.36,1891.  (a.  C.F.) 

BspioheatM.— Barcia,  Bnaayo,  271.  1723.  Bpi- 
eheats.-^outel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La., 
1, 187, 1846.  Spiobaeta.— Shea,  note  in  Charleyoix. 
New  France,  IV,  78,  1870.  Spichehat.— Joutel 
(1687)  in  Margry.  Wc..  m,  288, 1878. 

8pike-baok  Town.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Hiwassee  r.,  at  or  near  the 

giresent  HayesvilJe,  Clay  co.,  N.  C. 
pUn  Booktown.^Royce  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
map.  1887. 

8pine-baek  Stonei.  A  descriptive  term 
for  a  number  of  objects  of  stone,  the  use 
of  which  is  problematical.  They  are 
somewhat  related 
in  their  form  to  the 
pierced  tablets  and 
the  boat-shaped 
stones  (q.  v.),  and 
have  two  perfora- 
tions for  attach- 
8PINC-MCK  8T0MI;  OMiNWM  mcut  or  suspcnsioii. 
?.*"'V^.W  *^"'^  Nearly  all  are  made 
of  slate,  and  are 
neatly  shaped  and  polished.  In  length 
they  vary  from  4  to  6  in.  The  under  side 
is  flattish  and  the  ends  are  unequal,  one 
being  pointed  and  the  other  blunt  and 
often  sloping  upward,  while  the  convex 
back  rises  into  a  somewhat  pronounced 
knob,  or  spine,  which  is  doubtless  remi- 
niscent of  some  characteristic  animal 
feature.  These  interesting  objects  are 
suggestive  of  the  small  carvings  represent- 
ing the  spine  back  whale  found  in  ancient 
graves  of  California.  See  ProbUmalicai 
objects,  (w.  H.  H.) 

Spinning.  See  Weamnff. 
Spirit  Walker.  A  chief  of  the  Wahpeton 
Sioux,  bom  at  Lacquiparle,  Minn.,  about 
1795.  He  was  early  converted  to  Christi- 
anity and  was  friendly  in  the  Sioux  out- 
break of  1862,  but  fled  to  Dakota  after 
the  defeat  of  Little  Crow.    Mrs  Marble, 
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the  Spirit  Lake  captive  of  1857,  was  res- 
cued by  Gray  foot  and  Soundiog  Heavens, 
SODS  of  Spirit  Walker.  (d.  b.) 

Spitotha.  One  of  the  5  original  divisions 
or  bands  of  the  Shawnee  ( W.  H.  Shaw- 
nee in  Galf  States  Hist.  Ma«.,  i,  415, 1903). 
Evidently  distinct  from  Ki^kotha,  but 
probably  the  same  as  Me^uachake,  q.  v. 

Spokan.  A  name  applied  to  several 
small  bodies  of  Salish  on  and  near  Spo- 
kane r.,  N.  E.  Wash.  According  to  Gibbs 
the  name  was  originally  employed  bv  the 
Skitswish  to  designate  a  band  at  the  forks 
of  the  river,  called  also  Smahoomenaish. 
By  the  whites  it  was  extended  to  cover 
several  nearly  allied  divisions,  which 
Gibbs  enumerates  as  follows:  Sin-slik- 
hoo-ish,  Sintootoolish,  Sma-hoo-men-a- 
l«h  (Spokenish),  Skai-schil-t'nish,  Ske- 
chei-a-mouse,  Schu-el-stish,  Sin-poil- 
schne,  Sin-shee-lish.  The  last  two  were 
claimed  by  the  Okinagan  also.  All  of 
them  are  now  held  to  be  separate  divi- 
sions and  not  bands  of  one  tribe.  The 
population  was  estimated  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805  at  600  in  30  houses,  and  by 
Gibbs  in  1853  at  450.  In  1908  there  were 
301  "Lower  Spokan"  and  238  **Upper 
Spokan"  under  Colville  agency,  Wasn., 
and  ^  Spokan  on  Coeur  d^AIene  res., 
Idaho;  total,  634.  In  1909  the  entire 
namber  of  Spokan  in  Washington  was 
•509,  while  those  in  Idaho  numl^r^d  104. 
TlatHraii.— Dart  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  216, 1851  (so 
c-alled  because  their  he&6a  were  left  in  the  natural 
•ute.  (See  Flathead^.)  Lar-li-e-lo.— Lewis  and 
^ark  Exped.,  i,  map.  1814.  lartielo.— Ibid.,  ii, 
475,1914.  Lar-ti-t-to's  Hation.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  vi,  119, 1905.  He-oom-ap-oe-loa.— SUck- 
lej  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  SOO,  1855.  Saltt  sxMtait- 
liai-Oatsobet,  3fS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Okina«:an  name 
Uyr  the  Lower  Spokan  at  Little  Spokane  Falls; 
=' people  with  bad  heads').  Sar-lis-lo.— Gibbs  in 
Pkc  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  417,  1866  (theLar-ti-e-lo  of 
Lewis  and  Clark).  Sia-ee-fno-men-ah.— Winans 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23,  1870  (applied  here  to  the 
Tpper Spokan).  Bin-ha-ma-mitn.— Qibbs  in  Pro. 
E.  R.  Rep.,  I.  418,  1855.  Bia-hu.— Morgan,  Con- 
Muig.  and  Affln..  290,  1871  (*  people  wearing  red 
paint  on  their  cheeks':  own  name).  Siahumaa- 
uk.-«choolcraft,  lud.  Tribes,  in,  632,  1858. 
Siakoinaa.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep..  I,  414,  1855 
Katenai  name).  Binkomaaa.— Gatschet,  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.  (Pend  d'Oreille  JKalispel]  name).  Bl^- 
B«7-«m-aeha.— Ross,  Adventures,  289.  1849  (Ku- 
unal  name).  Bma-hoo-mea-a-ish.— Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  414, 1855  (= Spokan  proper).  BaxU- 
Buaa.--Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Okinagan  name 


for  Upper  Spokan).  Bpogaas.— Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
I>oc.  76.  30th  Conff. ,  Int  sess..  10. 1848.  Bpokaias.— 
McVickar,  Expea.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ii,  886.  note, 
'H2 'probably  u«ed  for  Spokan  proper) .  Bpokaa.— 
I'arker.  Journal,  292,  1840.  Bpokaae.-Ibid.,  292. 
Bpv-kthmiah.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  429, 
l"o4.  Bp^Mhnish. —Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
I  414,  1&5.  Bpokaia.— Parker,  op.  cit,  285.  Bpo- 
kew.— Robertson,  Oregon,  129,  1M6.  Bpo-Uh- 
nih.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  428. 1854.  Bpo- 
kiuuk.— Winans,  ibid.,  22, 1870.  Bpokiae«.-^ohn- 
•00  and  Winter,  Rocky  Mts.,  84,  1846.  Bpoko- 
■uk.-Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782.  1896. 
SMki'B.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Klamath  and 
Modoc  name).  TsakaatsetUas.— Domenech,  Des- 
erts. I,  444,  1860.  Tsakaitsitlia.— Hale  in  U.  S. 
ExpL  Ezped. ,  y 1. 205, 569, 1846.  llpp«r  Bpokanes  .— 
Winani  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  23, 1870  (applies  to  Spo- 
^n  proper).  Ziafomeaas.— De  QmeU  Oregon 
Xias.,  108, 1847. 


Spookow.  A  Ghumashan  village  former- 
ly on  the  beach  n.  of  San  Buenaventura 
mission,  Ventura  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Spools.  Small  prehistoric  objects  some- 
what resembling  spools,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  unknown.  They  are  nearly  cy- 
lindrical, with  incurved  sides,  perforated 
lengthwise  at  the  center,  and  are  made  in 
most  cases  of  sandstone,  a  few  specimens 
being  of  baked 
clay.  Their 
length  varies 
from  1  to  2}  in. 
and  their  diam- 
eter rarely  ex- 
ceeds 2  in.    The 

surface  is  al-     ^^ ^«_^ 

ways  covered   . "  ^    /       \ 
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witii  incised^ 

lines  arranged  in  what  is  apparently  in- 
tended for  a  definite  order  or  design,  but 
no  two  are  alike.  They  are  not  numer- 
ous, and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  from 
Ross  CO.,  Ohio,  all  are  from  counties  bor- 
dering the  Ohio  r.  between  the  Big  Sandv 
and  the  Miami.  Consult  Fowke,  Archseof. 
Hist.  Ohio,  1902;  Moorehead,  Prehist.  Im- 
pls.,1900;  Squierand  Davis,  Ancient  Mon- 
uments, 1848;  Thruston,  Antiq.  of  Tenn., 
1897.  ((i.  P.) 

Spoon  de  Kaary.    See  Dekau r;/,  Cit oukeka. 

Spoom  and  Ladlei.  Utenhils  for  carry- 
ing liquid  food  or  water  to  the  mouth  or 
from  one  vessel  to  another  were  found 
among  all  tribes  of  the  United  SUites. 
They  were  made  of  a  wide  variety  of 
materials,  as  stone,  shell,  bone,  horn, 
antler,  ivory,  wood,  gourd,  bark,  basket- 
ry, and  pottery  were  employed.  In  size 
they  exceeded  European  utensils  of  this 
class.  Beverley  ( Hist.  Va.,  154, 1722)  thus 
refers  to  them:  **The  spoons  which  they 
eat  with,  do  generally  hold  half  a  pint;  and 
they  lau{^h  at  the  Fnglish  for  usmg  small 
ones,  which  they  must  be  forced  to  carry 
so  often  to  their  mouths,  that  their  arms 
are  in  danger  of  being  tired,  before  their 
Belly." 

The  animals  supplying  the  most  mate- 
rials for  spoons,  dippers,  and  ladles  were 
the  mountain  sheep  and  mountain  goat. 
All  the  tribes  living  in  the  habitat  of 
these  animals  utilized  their  horns  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  manufactured  pro<lucts 
were  distributed  widely  in  trade  among 
neigh  boring  tribes.    Specimens  have  been 

fathered  among  the  Pueblos,  Havasupai, 
Jte,  Cheyenne,  and  Sioux,  the  Salisnan 
and  northern  Algonquian  tribes,  and  the 
N.  W.  Coast  and  Athapascan  tribes. 
Among  the  southern  Rocky  Mountain  In- 
dians these  utensils  were  rude,  but  the 
northern  tribes  made  them  works  of  art, 
softening  the  horn  and  bending  and 
shaping  it  over  forms  by  means  of  heat. 
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and  carvinff  and  inlaying  the  material 
with  great  skil].  Spoons  were  also  made 
from  the  horns  of  the  buffalo.  After 
cattle  were  introduced  their  horns  were 
substituted,  especially  amonff.  the  Plains 
tribes,  for  those  of  the  disappearing 
wild  animals. 

Antler  spoons.— A  few  tribes  of  n.  Cali- 
fornia and  Columbia  r.  used  spoons  made 
of  antler.  The  Hupa  spoons  are  charac- 
teristic and  well  made,  and  men's  and 
women's  spoons  are  of  different  shapes. 
The  Eskimo  sometimes  made  small  spoons 
from  antler,  and  in  rare  cases  employed 
bone  or  ivory,  though  these  materials 
are  hard  to  work.  Some  of  their  fat- 
scrapers  resemble  spoons,  and  they  used 
narrow  bowl  spoons  as  marrow  extractors. 

Wooden  spoons  and  ladles.  — The  majority 
of  spoons,  dippers,  and  ladles  were  made 
of  wood.  The  Eskimo  and  northern 
Athapascan  tribes  produced  a  variety  of 
such  utensils  that  exhibited  some  degree 
of  art;  but  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast 
and  of  8.  A  laska  surpassed  all  others  in  the 
variety,  grace  of  form,  and  decoration  of 
these  as  well  as  other  domestic  objects. 
The  tribes  of  the  S.  W.  utilized  wood  to 
some  extent  for  spoons  and  ladles,  but 
these  were  always  rude  and  were  gen- 
erally fashioned  from  knots.  There  is 
remarkable  uniformity  in  the  shape  of 
utensils  of  this  class  among  the  Eastern 
and  Southern  Indians  from  New  York  to 
Florida.  They  all  had  the  pointed  bowl, 
a  form  which  occurs  in  no  other  part  of 
the  United  States. 

Gourds. — The  gourd,  like  the  decayed 
knot,  is  a  natural  dipping  instrument,  and 
its  use  as  such  readily  suggested  itself. 
Gourds  were  extensively  used  and  their 
forms  were  often  repeated  in  pottery. 

Shell  spoons  and  dippers. — Wherever 
shells  were  available  tney  were  used  in 
their  natural  form  as  dippers  and  were 
wrought  into  spoons.  Spoons  of  shell, 
artistically  worked,  have  been  found  in 
the  mounds  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee, 
Arkansas,  and  Ohio. 

Pottery  ladles  and  spoons. — Numerous 
objects  of  this  class  are  found  on  the  an- 
cient sites  of  pottery-making  tribes,  and 
the  Pueblo  Indians,  especially  the  Hopi, 
still  manufacture  them  in  great  variety. 
In  general  the  spoons  follow  the  older 
elliptic  shallow  forms  cut  from  ^urds, 
while  the  dippers  are  characteristic,  hav- 
ing a  tubular  or  trough-like  handle  and 
an  ample  bow?,  the  latter  sometimes 
saucer-shaped,  but  generally  of  the  form 
of  a  small  food  bowl.  The  handles  are 
often  decorated  with  bands  or  short  lines 
of  color,  and  the  terminal  end  is  frequently 
modeled  in  the  form  of  an  animal's  head.. 
Cups  with  a  small  loop  handle  were 
ana  are  common  among  the  Hopi.  See 
Receptacles.  (w.  h.) 


Spotted  Arm.  An  influ^itial  Winne- 
bago chief,  bom  about  1772,  knownamong 
his  tribeanen  as  Manahketshumpkaw, 
and  sometimes  called  Brok^i  Arm  by  the 
whites,  from  the  fact  that  he  had  oeen 
severely  wounded  in  the  arm  at  the  def^ 
of  Ft  Meigs  in  1813,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself.  It  was  his  costom  in 
after  years  to  paint  the  scar  in  represen- 
tation of  a  fresh  wound.  Spotted  Arm 
was  a  signer  of  the  Green  Bay  treaty  in 
1828,  and  during  the  Black  Hawk  war  in 
1832  he  was  one  of  three  important  head- 
men held  by  the  whites  as  hoetages  for 
the  good  tiehavior  of  the  Winnebago. 
He  is  described  as  having  been  stoop- 
shouldered  and  ill-shaped,  but  as  poness- 
in^  a  mild  and  agreeable  temperament 
His  village,  known  as  Spotted  Arm'a 
village,  was  situated  near  the  preeent 
Exeter,  Green  co.,  Wis.  He  died  a  few 
years  after  the  Black  Hawk  war,  having 
removed  with  his  people  to  th&r  new 
lands  beyond  the  if ississippl  after  the 
Rock  Island  treaty  of  1832.  See  Wia 
Hist  Soc  Coll.,  VIII,  1879;  z,  1888L 

Spotted  Tail  (Sinte-i^aleshka),  A  Bnl^ 
Teton  Sioux  chief,  bom  about  180aear 
Ft  Laramie,  Wyo.  He  was  not  a  «iiief 
by  birth,  but  roee  by  dint  of  hia  Uriiting 
qualities.  He  won  his  wife  in  a  don  tpitn 
a  subchief  and  proved  his  proweaa  in  bat- 
tle, so  that  when  the  head  chief  died  the 
tribe  paasedover  the  hereditary  daimant 
and  aspirants  of  riper  years  and  experi- 
ence in  favor  of  the  young  warrior.  He  bad 
borne  a  conspicuous  pi^  in  the  deetrac- 
tion  of  Lieut  Grattan's  detachment  in 
1854  when  it  entered  the  Brul^  camp  to  ar- 
rest an  Indian  who  had  taken  an  old  cow 
almndoned  by  some  emigrants,  and  in  the 
subsequent  depredations  on  the  Or^gcm 
trail.  After  sienal  punishment  was  in- 
flicted on  the  tribe  by  Gen.  Harney  at  Aab 
Hollow,  w.  Nebr.,  Spotted  Tail  and  two 
others  of  themurderersy  whose  sorrender 
was  demanded,  surprised  the  soldiers  at 
Ft  Laramie  by  marching  in,  arrayed  in 
war  dress  and  chanting  their  death  songs, 
to  give  themselves  up  in  order  that 
the  tribe  might  be  spared.  He  r^ained 
his  freedom  and  wsa  chief  of  the  lx>wer 
Brul^  in  1865,  when  commiaBooners 
treat^  with  the  Sioux  for  a  right  of  way 
through  Montana,  and  was  in  mvor  of  the 
treatjr,  though  neither  he  nor  any  other 
prominent  chief  signed,  while  Red  doad, 
the  Oglala  chief,  Ted  the  party  that  op- 
posed the  cession  of  the  ovenand  roate 
to  the  Montana  mines.  With  the  other 
chiefs  he  si^ed  the  treaty  of  Apr.  29, 
1868,  accepting  for  the  Teton  a  reeerva- 
tion  embracing  all  the  present  South  Da- 
kota w.  of  Missouri  r.,  and  assenting  to 
the  construction  of  a  railroad,  the  Gov- 
emment  acknowledging  as  nnceded  In- 
dian territory  the  sections  of  Wyoming 
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and  Montana  n.  of  the  North  Platte  as 
far  w.  as  Bighorn  mts.  and  abajidoning 
the  road  to  the  mines,  with  Ft  Phil. 
Kearny,  where  the  massacre  of  Lieat. 
Col.  William  J.  Fetterman's  command 
had  occurred  on  Dea  21,  1866,  and  Ft 


SPOTTED  TAIL 


Beno  near  the  head  of  Powder  r.  When 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  Black  hills, 
Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Clond,  who  were 
recognized  as  the  chiefs  at  the  respective 
agencies  called  by  their  names,  arranged 
to  go  to  Washington  to  negotiate  a  sale  of 
the  mineral  rights;  and  thoroughly  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  value  of  the  minerals. 
Spotted  Tail  visited  the  hills,  hung  around 
the  camps  of  the  prospectors,  listened  to 
their  talk,  and  conceived  the  idea  there- 
from that  the  mines  were  immensely 
valuable.  Under  the  treaty  of  1868  the 
chiefs  could  not  make  treaties  for  sale  of 
lands,  hence  commissioners  were  sent  to 
the  Indians,  finding  that  Spotted  Tail  had 
raised  the  Indian  expectations  so  high 
that  sixty  million  dollars  were  demanded 
for  the  concession.  The  Government 
could  not  agree  to  this,  hence  no  treaty 
was  made  that  year,  and  miners  were 

gsrmitted  by  the  troops  to  pass  into  the 
lack  hills  without  hindrance.  Then 
all  the  young  men  on  the  reservationa 
joined  the  hostiles.  Bed  Cloud  was  sus- 
pected of  disloyalty,  and  in  the  course  of 
the  campaign  that  followed  the  Custer 
disaster  in  1876,  Spotted  Tail  was  ap- 
pointed chief  of  all  the  Indians  at  both 
agencies,  and  negotiated  the  settlement 
by  which  his  nephew.  Crazy  Horse,  came 


in  from  Powder  r.  and  surrendered  in  the 
spring  of  1877.  Spotted  Tail  was  killed 
near  Rosebud  agency,  8.  Dak.,  Aug.  5, 
1881,  by  a  tribesman  named  Cfrow  Dog. 
The  facts  relating  to  the  killing  are  in 
dispute,  but  there  is  not  much  question 
that  Sotted  Tail,  at  the  time,  was  leading 
a  hostile  party  against  Crow  Do^,  who 
deemed  his  life  in  peril  and  shot  in  self- 
defense.  (F.  H.     D.  R.) 

Spring  Frog.    See  Tooantuh. 

Spring  Garden  Town.  A  former  town  in 
the  Seminole  country,  settled  by  Yuchi 
under  chief  Billy;  situated  above  L. 
George,  Fla, — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  808,  1822. 

Spring  Place.  A  Cherokee  mission  sta- 
tion established  by  the  Moravians  Steiner 
and  Byhan,  in  1801,  in  Murray  co.,  n.  w. 
Ga.,  and  continued  in  operation  until  the 
extension  of  the  Georgia  laws  over  the 
Cherokee  territory  in  1834.  (j.  m.  ) 

Spmce-tree  House.  A  ruined  cliff- 
dwelling,  situated  in  the  Mesa  Verde 
National  Park,  about  25  m.  from  Mancos, 
Colo.  Next  to  Cliff  Palace,  this  ruin  is 
the  largest  cliff-house  in  Colorado.  It 
occupies  a  great  natural  cave  in  the  s. 
wall  of  Spruce-tree  canyon,  a  branch  of 
Navaho  canyon,  and  receives  its  name 
from  a  larse  spruce  tree  that  formerly 
stood  near  oy.  The  curved  front  wall  of 
the  structure  measures  218  ft  long;  the 
breadth  of  the  ruin  is  89  ft,  and  its  longest 
axis  is  about  n.  and  s.  This  ruin  has  114 
secular  rooms,  8  subterranean  kivas,  and  a 
roofless  kiva  sometimes  called  a  warriors' 
room.  Many  of  the  dwelling  chambers 
are  3  stories  high,  several  filling  the  inter- 
val from  the  floor  to  the  roof  of  the  cave. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of 
Spruce-tree  House  was  360.  The  period 
of  occupancy  and  the  causes  of  depopula- 
tion are  unknown,  but  there  is  no  cloubt 
that  the  buildings  are  prehistoric. 

The  kivas  of  Spruce- tree  House  as  a 
rule  are  an  anged  at  equal  distances  along 
the  front  of  the  cave;  they  average  about 
15  ft  in  diameter.  They  are  circular  or 
oval  in  form,  and  subterranean  in  posi- 
tion, their  tope  being  level  with  the  adjoin- 
ing plazas.  Entrance  to  kivas  was  gained 
{)robably  by  means  of  notched  logs  or 
adders  through  hatchways  in  the  roofs. 
There  were  also  subterranean  passageways 
communicating  with  neighboring  plazas 
or  rooms.  Each  kiva  has  a  ventilator  by 
which  fresh  air  is  introduced  and  dis- 
tnbuted  at  the  floor  level,  a  central  fire- 
place, and  a  small  symbolic  opening,  or 
sipapUf  m  the  floor,  representing  the  en- 
trance into  the  underworld.  The  roof 
is  elaborately  constructed  in  vaulted  fonn, 
its  beams  being  placed  crosswise,  the 
outer  ones  resting  on  si  x  vertical  pi  lasters, 
or  pedestals,  supported  by  a  banquette 
surrounding  the  room  and  raised  about 
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3  ft  from  the  floor.  The  roof  covering  is 
cedar  bast,  and  clay  hardened  by  stamping. 

The  dwelling  rooms  are  circular,  rec- 
tangular, and  triangular  in  form,  arranged 
in  rows  or  clusters  near  the  kivas,  gen- 
erally inclosing  plazas  or  dance  places. 
Some  of  the  rooms  have  fireplaces,  doors, 
windows,  and  plastered  floors.  The  roofs 
of  several  rooms  are  as  well  preserved  as 
when  firnt  constructed.  In  the  rear  of 
the  dwelling  rooms  are  found  storage 
places  and  granaries.  Some  of  these  back 
rooms  had  their  entrances  close^l  and 
sealed,  and  were  used  as  ossuaries,  or 
intramural  receptacles  for  the  dead,  while 
the  village  was  inhabited.  In  addition 
to  the  kivas  there  are  two  other  rooms 
that  may  have  served  for  ceremonial  pur- 
poses; these  have  no  pedestals  or  roof 
supports,  and  are  not  subterranean. 
The  walls  of  both  the  kivas  and  the 
dwelling  rooms  are  plastered,  and  deco- 
rated with  colored  designs,  among  the  lat- 
ter being  representations  of  birds,  moun- 
tain-sheep, butterflies,  and  rain-clouds. 

In  the  rear  of  the  ruin  there  are  two 
large  open  spaces  inclosed  by  walls  of 
buildings.  These  are  dark,  and  the  floors 
were  covered  with  debris  containing  manv 
relics  of  the  former  inhabitants.  A  well- 
preserved  mummy  of  an  adult  wrapped  in 
cloth,  in  a  sitting  position,  with  Knees 
brought  to  the  chin,  is  said  to  have  been 
found  in  this  debris.  There  are  also  frag- 
ments of  calcined  human  bones,  indicating 
cremation.  Three  infants  partially  mum- 
mifled  and  the  skeleton  oi  an  adult  were 
buried  under  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
rooms.  From  the  position  of  the  skele- 
tons it  is  supposed  that  intramural  in- 
terments were  made  at  different  periods. 
Beautiful  specimens  of  black-and-white 
pottery,  fine  cloth  made  of  agave  and 
cotton  fibers,  basketry,  lignite  gorgets, 


priate  explanations  of  doubtful  structures 
provided.  There  are  several  fine  ^ups 
of  pictographs  and  two  ancient  stairways 
cut  into  the  cliffs  in  its  vicinity. 


8PRUCE-TREE   HOUSE,  BEFORE   REPAIR 

and  stone  and  wooden  objects  have  been 
found.  The  rooms  of  Spruce-tree  House 
were  cleaned  out  and  tneir  fallen  walls 
repaired  under  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  1908.  All  the  rooms 
were  numberea  and  labeled,  and  appro- 


8PRUCE-TRE£  HOUSE,  AFTER  REPAIR,  IMS 

Consult  Birdsall  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog. 
Soc.,  XXIII,  no.  4, 584, 1891;  Chapinin  Ap- 
palachian May,  1890;  Fewkes,  (1)  Antiq. 
Mesa  Verde  Nat  Park,  Bull.  41,  B.  A.  E., 
1909;  (2)  Report  to  Sec.  Int,  1909;  H.  R, 
Rep.  3703,  58th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  1905; 
Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of  Mesa 
Verde,  1893.  (j.  w.  f.) 

Spukpnkolemk  {SpuQpuQd^lEing).  A 
band  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Bellacoola  on  the  coast  of  British  Colum- 
bia. 

lUaakyiUti.— Boas  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
8, 1891  (secret  society  name).  SpaopaQd^IsmQ.— 
Ibid. 

Spntuislikeni  ('at  the  diving  place')- 
A  Modoc  settlement  or  camping  place  on 
Lower  Klamath  lake,  n.  Cal.  So  called 
because  frequented  by  young  men  for  the 
purpose  of  plunging  into  the  water  as  a 

Start  of  their  initiation  ceremonies, 
putoishx^'ni.— Oatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etluiol , 
II,  pt.  I.  xxxii,  1890. 

Spiinii]n(*littleflat.'— Teit).  Thenear- 
est  to  the  sea  of  the  important  towns  of 
the  Ntlakyapamuk,  lying  on  the  w.  side 
of  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  9  m.  above  Yale, 
2  m.  below  Spuzzum  station,  Canadian 
Pacific  R.  R.,  and  110  m.  from  the  Pacific 
Pop.  156  in  1909. 

Opu^ium.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  5, 
1899.  8p«'««m.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Nat.  Hist,,  ii, 
169, 1900.  8pu(gum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  196, 1885  (mis- 
print). Spu'ium.— Hill-Tout,  op.  cit.  Spussaxa.  — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  269,  1889.  Bponum.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii, 
164,  1901. 

Sqaaonm.  A  band  of  Salish,  probably 
of  the  Ntlakyapamuk,  in  British  Coluna- 
bia.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Sqnam.  A  yellow  oilskin  hat  worn  by 
sailors  and  fishermen  ( Stand.  Diet. ,  1895 ) , 
from  Annisquam,  the  name  of  a  villajze 
in  Essex  co.,  Mass.  One  of  the  tradi- 
tional significations  of  this  name  is '  top  of 
a  rock,*  for  which  Eliot  gives,  in  the  Mas- 
sachuset  dialect  of  Algonquian,  wancuh' 
qaompskqut  (quoted  by  Trumbull,  Natick. 
Diet.  181,  1903),  the  first  component  of 
which  is  vxmashquef  'on  the  top  of,'  the 
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second  ompsqy  *rock';  ihevJt  is  locative. 
There  is  also  a  squam  dack.     (  a.  f.  c. ) 

Sqiiam.  One  of  the  aboriginal  divisions 
of  Nantacket  id.,  Mass.— >lass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  8.,  Ill,  25-26,  1815. 

SqnamislL  The  name  given  by  the 
Canadian  Department  of  Indian  Affairs 
to  that  portion  of  the  Sqoawmish  living 
on  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  31  in  1900. 
Shw-aw-misb.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  276, 1894  (probably 
amisprint)  Skw-amiah.—Ibid., 358, 1895.  Skwaw- 
miah.— Ibid.,  808. 1879.    Bquamish.— Ibid.,  195, 1885. 

Sqnamieot.  A  part  of  the  Pennacook 
confederacy,  called  a  tribe,  which  formerly 
lived  on  Exeter  r.,  probabljr  about  the 
present  site  of  Exeter,  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H.— Potterin  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  222,  1856. 

Squando.  An  Abnaki  sachem  of  the  So- 
koki,  known  generally  as  the  **  Sagamore 
of  Saco."  He  was  credited  with  see- 
ing visions  and  was  called  by  Mather  **a 
strange,  enthusiast! cal  sagamore."  His 
wife  and  child  had  been  insulted  by  the 
English,  and  he  took  part  in  the  war  of 
1675-76  and  in  the  burning  of  Saco.  He 
signed  the  treaty  of  Cocheco.     (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Squannaroo  ( Yakima:  /^AnwinAnd, 'whirl- 
pool*). A  body  of  Indians,  numbering 
120  persons,  found  by  Lewis  and  Clark 
in  1805  on  Cataract  r.,  Wash.,  n.  of  the 
Big  Narrows.  According  to  Mooney  they 
are  a  division  of  the  Pisquows,  and  their 
Yakima  name  refers  strictly  to  a  point  on 
Yakima  r.  about  opposite  the  entrance 
to  Selah  cr. ,  their  village  being  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  river.  The  same  authority 
states  also  that  they  may  possibly  speak 
the  language  of  the  Atanumlema,  a  neigh- 
boring Shahaptian  tribe. 
Lower  xakima.— l^wis  and  Clark  quoted  by  Oibbs 
in  Fac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  l,  417,  1856.  Bkwa'n&iUL— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  786, 1896.  Bpear- 
aiaro«.— Robertson  (1846)  in  H.R.Ex.  Doc.  76, 80th 
Cong. ,  1st  8698. ,  9, 1848.  Sqnam-a-oroM. —Lewis  and 
'"irk  .  .     ~  ... 


1854.  8quam-a-roM.— Lewis  and  Clark  quoted  by 
Glbbs,  op.  cit.  Bquaa-naa-M.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped..  CToues  ed.,  958, 1893.    BquannaroM.— Lewis 


and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  595,  1817.  Squannor-oM.— 
Ibid.,  I,  map,  1817.  Sqaan-nun-ot.— Orig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  807, 1905. 

Sqnantersqaash.  An  early  name  for  the 
rauash,  the  latter  word  being  a  reduction 
of  the  longer  one;  spelled  also  *'sqaon- 
tersqnash."    See  Squash.        (a.  f.  c.) 

Sqnanto.  A  Wampanoag  (Drake,  Inds. 
of  N.  Am.,  69,  1880)  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  only  person  in  Patuxet  that 
escaped  the  pl^^ue  of  1619.  He  was 
a  fnend  of  the  English,  and  did  them 
much  service  besides  acting  as  interpreter 
and  guide,  though  he  seems  to  have  been 
also  at  one  time  the  agent  or  spy  of 
Caunbitant,  sachem  of  Mattapoisett.  He 
died  at  Chatham  in  1622.  The  name 
Squanto  was  contracted  from  Tisquan- 
tum.  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Sqnantam.  A  word  still  in  use  in  parts 
of  New  England  in  the  sense  of  a  merry- 
making, a  picnic,  a  shore  dinner,  a  good 


time,  a  high  old  time,  or  the  like.  Os- 
good (New  Eng.,  61,  1883)  states:  "The 
squanium  is  a  peculiar  institution  of  this 
island  [Nantucket],  being  an  informal 
picnic  on  the  beach  sands,  where  the 
dinner  is  made  of  fish  and  other  spoils  of 
the  sea."  Bartlett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 1877),  says,  "probably  from  Indian 
place-names  (Squantum),  as  in  or  near 
Quincy,  Mass."  The  place  name  Squan- 
tum is  said  to  be  derived  from  Tisquan- 
tum,  or  Tasquantum,  the  appellation  of 
a  Massachusetts  Indian,  genenJly  known 
to  the  settlers  about  Plymouth  as  Squan- 
tum or  Squanto  (q.  v. ).  In  all  probability 
the  word  goes  back  to  this  personal  name 
in  the  Massachuset  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
signifying  *door,'  'entrance,'  like  the coe- 
nate  Delaware  eshkande,  Chippewa  wX- 
kwandeniy  Ni  pissing  ishkwandem  or  Uh- 
kwandf  and  Cree  ishwdtem.      (a.  f.  c.) 

Squash.  The  common  name  of  several 
species  of  the  genus  Cucurbiia,  These 
vegetables  were  cultivated  by  the  Algon- 
quian  Indians  of  n.  b.  North  America  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites,  who  inher- 
ited both  thing  and  name.  Roger  Wil- 
liams (Key  to  Lang,  of  Amer.,  103, 1643) 
says:  ^^Askutasquashf  their  vine-apples, 
which  the  English  from  them  call 
squashes.**  Josselyn  (N.  E.  Rarities,  57, 
1672)  speaks  of  ^*  squashes  .  .  .  more 
truly  squontersquasheSj  a  kind  of  melon, 
or  rather  gourd."  Wood  (N.  E.  Pros- 
pect, 761,  1634)  says  of  the  aborigines 
of  Massachusetts  that  "in  summer,  when 
their  come  is  spent,  'Isquontersquashes' 
is  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  like  a  young 
Pumpion."  Eliot  (1663)  in  his  Bible 
renders  *  *  cucum  bers '  *  by  askooUasquash^ 
which  is  the  Massachuset  form  of  the 


Narn^nset    word    cited    bv  Williams. 

*  ?n  of  bv 
dians  because,  as  some  of  the  early  chroni- 


Squashes  were  so  spoken  of  by  the  In- 


clers  remarked,  "you  may  eat  them 
green,  and  never  after  they  are  ripe." 
^«hi^a«7was/i  signifies  literally  '  vegetables 
eaten  green,*  inan.  pi.  of  askutasq;  from 
the  root  ask  (1)  'to  be  green,'  (2)  *to  be 
raw,'  (3)  *to  be  immature.'  From  the 
souash  have  been  named:  Squash-beetle 
(Diabrotica  irittata)^  squash-vine  borer 
(  Trochilinm  cucnrhitse ) ,  squash-bug  (Anasa 
trwtis)y  Hubbard  squash,  crookneck 
squash,  summer  squash,  winter  squash, 
squash  gourd,  squash  melon,  squash  vine, 
etc.  (a.  f.  c.     w.  r.  g.) 

Sqnask.  A  name  mentioned  by  Buffon, 
and  by  Webster  on  the  authority  of  Gold- 
smith, as  that  of  the  brown  coati,  Nasvxi 
narica.  The  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
Tupi  (South  American)  name  of  the  ani- 
mal, (w.  R.  G.) 

Squaw.  An  Indian  woman.  From 
Narraganset  sqtmw,  probably  an  abbre- 
viation of  esKwaiVf  cognate  with  the 
Delaware  ochqueu^   the  Chippewa  ikwi^ 
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the  Cree  iskwew,  etc  As  a  term  for 
woman  squaw  has  been  carried  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  United  States 
ana  Canada,  and  is  even  in  use  by  Indians 
on  the  reservations  of  the  W.,  who  have 
taken  it  from  the  whites.  After  the 
squaw  have  been  named:  Squawberry 
(the  partridge  berry),  squaw  bush  (in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  Comxu  tta- 
lonifera,  C,  sericea^  and  C  oanaderuis), 
squaw  carpet  (a  California  name  of  Cea- 
noihus  prostratus)f  squaw  fish  (a  species  of 
fish  found  in  the  N.  W.)»  squaw  flower 
( Trillium  erecium,  called  also  squaw  root), 
squaw  man  (*an  Indian  who  does  woman^s 
work;  also  a  white  man  married  to  an  In- 
dian woman  and  living  with  her  people), 
squaw  mint  (the  American  pennyroyal), 
squawroot  (in  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, TriUium  ereclum,  the  black  and  the 
blue  cohosh,  Conopholis  americana,  and 
other  plants),  squaw  sachem  (a  term  in 
vogue  in  the  era  of  New  England  coloni- 
zation for  a  female  chief  among  the  In- 
dians), squaw  vine  (a  New  England  name 
for  the  partridge  berry),  squaw  weed 
{Erigeron philadelphicum  and  Senecio  au- 
retL8) ,  squaw  winter  (a  term  in  use  in  parts 
of  the  Canadian  N.  W.  to  designate  a 
mild  be^nning  of  winter).  A  species  of 
duck  {Hardda  gUtdalis)  is  called  old 
squaw.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Squawkeag  ( *  red  earth  or  land.' — Hew- 
itt). A  tribe  or  band  formerly  occupying 
a  considerable  territory  on  both  banks  of 
Connecticut  r.,  in  Franklin  co.,  Mass. 
Their  principal  village,  of  the  same  name, 
was  near  the  present  Northfield.  Some 
of  them  were  still  there  in  1688. 
Soqoftgkadce.— Courtland  (16^)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>I. 
Hist,  Ui,  662,  1853.  BqoAheag.— Rowlandson 
(ca.  1676)  quoted  by  Drake,  Trag.  Wild.,  82, 1841. 
SquakeaM.— Winthrop  (1664)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
€k)ll.,  4th  8.,  Vi,  581,  1863.  Bquakeayt.— Qookin 
(1674^  ibid.,  Ist  s.,  1, 160. 1806] misprint).    Boua 


kheag.— Pynchon  (1677)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. 
XIII,  511, 1881.  Bqaakheif.— Writer  of  1676  quoted 
by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  128,  1836.  Bquakkeag.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  lit,  81,  1848.  Bqaawkaafue.— 
Hubbard  (1792)  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  lat  s.,  li, 
80,  1810.  Bquawkheag.— Sewall  (1688),  ibid.,  4th 
8.,  VIII,  519, 1868. 

Bquawkihow  (the  Iroquois  adaptation  of 
Muskvxikiy  the  Fox  name  for  themselves; 
the  m-sound  not  occurring  in  the  phonetic 
elements  of  the  Iroq  uois  tongues ;  there  was 
left  squawkiet  commonly  pronounced 
skwahkiha  by  the  Iroquois.  Tne  significa- 
tion of  Muskwaki  is  *  red  earth,'  ana  it  may 
have  been  originally  employed  in  contra- 
distinction to  Omuaki  or  Osawkiy  *  yellow 
earth,'  the  base  of  the  tribal  name  Sauk). 
A  colony  of  immigrant  and  captive  Fox 
Indians,  who  dwelt,  when  first  known, 
at  Grathtsegwarohare  (Gaghegwalahala, 
Cassawauloughly,  Graghaheywarahera, 
Gathseowalonare,  etc. ),  a  village  consist- 
ing of  about  25  cabins,  situated  on  the  b. 
side  of  Canaseraga  cr.,  2  m.  from  its  con- 
fluence with  Genesee  r.,  N.  Y.,  and  there- 


fore only  a  few  miles  s.  of  G^eseo  (Ghe- 
nussio),  the  principal  town  of  the  Seneca. 
With  its  extensive  fields  of  com,  and  gar- 
dens of  beans,  squashes,  and  tobacco,  it 
was  destroyed,  Sept  14. 1779,  by  the  army 
of  Gen.  Sullivan.  The  importance  of 
this  colony  of  '* Squ-agh-kie  Indians" 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  at  the 
Niagara  treaty  negotiated  by  Col.  Butler 
in  1776  they  **  figured  as  a  separate  na- 
tion." 

In  1652-53,  immediately  after  the  dis- 
persion and  political  extinction  of  the 
Hurons,  the  Tionontati,  and  the  Neutrals 
in  1648-51^  the  Iroquois  while  in  pursuit 
of  the  fugitive  remnants  of  these  people 
extended  their  western  sphere  of  action 
to  the  region  around  L.  Michigan.  The 
result  of  this  was  to  bring  them  into  con- 
tact with  the  Fox  (Muskwaki)  Indians 
amon^  others,  a  part  of  whom  later  be- 
came mvolved  in  war  with  the  French 
and  the  surrounding  tribes.  This  state 
of  affairs  brought  about  a  quasl-alliance 
between  the  isolated  Fox  tribe  and  the 
English,  and  the  allies  of  the  latter,  the 
Iroquois.  In  the  subsequent  struggle l)e- 
tween  the  French  and  the  Indian  tribes 
under  their  protection  on  the  one  hand 
and  the  Fox  tribe  on  the  other,  the  latter 
were  finally  overpowered  and  severely 
chastised.  *  *  The  destruction  of  two  Mas- 
coutln  and  Ottagamie  [Muskwaki]  vil- 
lages is  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
which  induces  me  to  send  this  express 
canoe,"  wrote  Du  Buisson,  the  French 
commander  at  Detroit,  in  1712.  **  They 
received  many  presents,"  he  continned, 
''and  some  belts  from  the  English,  to  de- 
stroy the  post  of  Ft  Pontchartrain  [De- 
troit], and  then  to  cut  our  throats  and 
those  of  our  allies,  particularly  the  Hu- 
rons and  Ottawas,  residing  upon  Detroit 
r. ;  and  after  that  these  wretches  intended 
to  settle  among  the  English  and  devote 
themselves  to  their  service.  It  is  said 
that  the  band  of  Oninetonam  and  that 
of  Mucatemangona  have  been  received 
among  the  Iroquois  and  have  established 
a  village  upon  their  lands.  This  infor- 
mation has  been  brought  bv  three  canoes 
of  Outagamis."  (Wis.  Hist.  Coll.,  xvi, 
268, 1902. )  Some  time  in  the  80*s  Dr  M. 
H.  Mills  communicated  to  the  Rochetter 
(N.  Y.)  Union  &  tradition  that  identifies 
the  "Squawkiehah  Indians"  with  the 
Sauk  and  Fox  (Conover,  Kanadesaga  and 
Geneva  MS.). 

There  are  many  references  showing 
conclusively  that  the  Iroquois  and  the 
Foxes  on  the  one  hand  were  making 
common  cause  against  the  French  and 
their  allies  on  the  other,  and  it  is  also 
learned  that  in  1741  the  Foxes  had  an 
understanding  with  the  Iroouois  that  if 
the  Foxes  should  be  compelled  to  leave 
their  villages,  they  could  find  a  safe  asy- 
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Inm  among  the  Iroqaois.  The  confused 
and  untrustworthy  statements  concern- 
ing the  Squawkihow  and  the  Miesisauga 
(Twakanha)  Indians  made  by  David  Cu- 
sick  in  his  History  of  the  Six  Nations 
(1828)  have  misled  most  authors  who 
have  attempted  to  identify  the  Squawki- 
how. Thus,  Macauley  (Hist  N.  Y.,  180, 
1829)  identifies  them  with  the  Shawnee, 
and  sa3rs  that  the  Squawkihow  inhabited 
the  banks  of  Grenesee  r.  before  the  Sen- 
eca and  the  Erie  possessed  the  country. 
In  Butler's  Niagara  treaty  with  various 
Indian  tribes  the  "Squaghkie''  Indians 
figured  as  a  separate  tribe,  as  above  men* 
tioned. 

For  16  m.  below  Portage,  N.  Y.,  the 
channel  of  Genesee  r.  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  a  deep  gorge  whose  banks  in  some 
places  rise  nearly  700  ft,  and  in  the  town 
of  Leicester,  Livingston  co.,  the  stream 
breaks  forth  from  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain cliff.  This  opening  in  the  valley, 
forming  a  striking  feature  of  the  land- 
scape^ was  called  by  the  Seneca  Indians 
DayoitgaoCDcuwI^Jw'^o***,  *there  it  issues'). 
In  the  spring  of  1780,  Guy  Johnson,  in  as- 
signing the  dispersed  Iroquois  tribes  new 
homes,  placed  thedependentSquawkihow 
on  the  w.  side  of  Genesee  r.,  at  Dayoit^ao, 
near  the  present  Mt  Morris,  and  it  is 
this  place  that  has  retained  the  name 
"Squawkie  Hill."  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Sqn-^Ch-kie  Iiidiaiu.~Harrl8  In  Buffalo  Hist.  Soc. 
Pub.,  VI.  431,  1908.  BqnakiM.— Ibid.  Bqoatobe- 
Saa.—Suili Tan's  Rep.  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  against 
Hz  Nations,  1779,  300, 1887.  Sqnatehi&iu.— Ibid., 
266.  Sqoawkey.— Proctor  0791)  in  Archives  of 
Pa.,  2d  s..  II,  472,  1890.  BqnawUhAWS.— Cusiclc, 
Hist.  Six  Nations,  20, 1828.  Tohooeraffak.— Clark 
in  Cajruga  Co.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  no.  1, 62,1879 (Onon- 
daga name;  probably  from  a  suggested  erroneous 
identiflcation). 

Squaw-man.    See  Squaw. 

Squawmish.  A  Salishan  tribe  on  Howe 
8d.  and  Burrard  inlet,  n.  of  the  mouth  of 
Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.  Their  former  village 
oommonitles  or  banda  were  Chakkiu, 
Chalkunts,  Chants,  Chechelmen,  Che- 
chilkok,  Chekoalch.  Chewas,  Chiaka- 
miah,  Chichilek,  Cnimai,  Chukchukts, 
Eknks,  Etleuk,  Hastings  Sawmill  In- 
dians, Helshen.  Homulchison,  Huikua- 
yaken,  Humelsom,  lalmak,  Ikwop- 
sam,  Itliok,  Kaayahunik,  Kaksine, 
Kapkapetlp,  Kauten,  Kekelun,  Kekios, 
Kekwaiakin,  Kelketos,  Ketlalsm,  Kiaken, 
Kicham,  Koalcha,  Koekoi,  Koikoi,  Kole- 
lakom,  Komps,  Kotlskaim,  Kuaknmchen, 
Kukutwom^^ulaken,  Ealatsen,  Kwana- 
ken,  Kwichtenem,  Kwolan,  Male  (shared 
with  theMusqaeam),  Mitlmetlelch,  Nkn- 
kapenach,  Nkuooeai,  Nkuoukten.  Npa- 
mik,  Npokwis,  Nthaich,  Papiak,  roiam, 
rokaioeom,  Saaktich,  Schilks,  Schink,  Se- 
lelot,  Shemps,  Shishaiokoi,  Siechem,  Ska- 
kaiek,  Skauishan,  Skeakunts,  Skeawatsat, 
Skelsh,  Sklao,  Skoachais,  Skamin,  Sku- 
tokaen,  8k  wains,  Slokoi,  Smelakoa,  Smok, 


Snank,  Spapak,  Stamis,  Stetuk,  Stlaan, 
Stoktoks,  Stotoii,  Suntz.  Sutkel,  Swaiwi, 
Swiat,  Thetsaken,  Thetuksem,  Thetusam, 
Thotais,  Tktakai,  Tlakom,  Tlastlemauk, 
Tleatlum,  Toktakamai,  Tseklten,  Tumtls, 
Ulksin,  and  Yukats.  There  were  a  few 
more  at  the  upper  end  of  Burrard  inlet 
Only  six  villages  are  now  inhabited: 
Burrard  Inlet.  No.  3  reserve,  False  Creek 
(seeSnauk),  ICapilano  (see  Homulchison 
Mission,  Burrard  inlet),  Seymour  Creek 
(seeChechilkok),and  Squamish.  (Con- 
sult Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  B.  A.  A.  8.,  472-549, 
1900.)  The  total  population  of  the 
Squawmish  was  174  in  1909.  (j.  r.  s. ) 
Bkoomio.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
map,  189a  Bk'qoi'mio.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.,  ibid., 
10. 1889  (Comox  name).  8k  qd'mio.— Ibia.  Skwa- 
mish.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit  Ck)l., 
119B,  1884.  Bqnamishat.— Sage.  Rocky  Mtns.,  221, 
1846.  Bqaamislit— Brit.  Col.  Map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872.  Bqoawmisht—Mayne,  Brit.  Col.,  248. 
1862.  Bqoohamish.— Brit.  Adm.  Chart,  no.  1917, 
Bxqomie.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1887. 

Bquaw  Saehem  of  Pocaste t   See  Wdamoo. 

Sqaawtitf.  A  Cowichan  tribe  on  lower 
Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  between  Agassiz  and 
Hope.  Pop.  47  in  1909. 
Bquatils.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  809.  1879.  Bquatits.— 
Brit  Col.  Map.  Ind.  AfT.,  Victoria,  1872.  Bquat- 
tets.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1889.  268.  1890.  Bqoawtas.— 
Trutch.  Map  of  Brit.  Col.,  1870.  Bquawtits.— 
Can.  Ind  Aff.,  pt  2, 160. 1901. 

Sqaaxon.  A  Salish  division  on  the  pen- 
insula between  Hoods  canal  and  Case 
inlet.  Wash.,  under  the  Pup^allup  school 
superintendency.  Pop.  98  m  1909. 
Ouak-t'n-a-mish.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep^  i,  435, 
1855.  Iquabsinawmish.— Lane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
162, 1850.  Onaoh-ssali-misk.  —Jones  ( 1853 )  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  5, 1857.  Qaaok- 
•na-mish — Starlinf  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852. 
Qniik-s'n-a-miah.  —Stevens,  ibid. .  458, 1854.  Qoash- 
soa-mish.— Starliniir.  op.  cit.,  171.  Bkwahw-sda+ 
b6.— McCaw.  MS.vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,1885  (Puyallup 
name).  SkwAk-sin.— Eells  in  letter,  B.  A.  E., 
Feb.  1886  (own  name).  Bkwak-siii-a-misk.— Ibid. 
Bkwawksea.— Oibbs.  MS.  no.  248, B.  A. £.  ( "prop- 
erly the  portage  from  Hood's  canal  to  Case^s 
inlet "  ).  Bkwawksia.— Qibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  1, 178. 1877.  Skwawksnamish .  —Ibid.  Baoahk- 
sea.— Qibbs,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  8qoah-tin-aw- 
mish.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52,  81st  Cong.,  1st 
seas.,  173, 1850.  Bquakshin.— Watkins  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  20. 45th  Cong.,  2d  sesb.,  4. 1878.  Bqaakakin.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  265. 1857.  Bquaks^na-mish.— 
Tolmie  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Pac  R.  R.  Rep^  i,  434, 
1855.  Bqaa-soa-mish.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
171.  1852.  Bquawskln.— Treaty  of  1865  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  561. 1878.  Bqoazins.— Keene  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  536,  1878.  Bqaaxon.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1901. 702, 1902.  Bquoriiis.-^n.  Misc.  Doc.  53, 
45tn  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  78,  1879.  Bquozsin.— Stevens 
in  H.  R^x.  Doc.  87, 84th  Cong.,  8d  ee8s.,45, 1857. 

Bquetaagae.  The  weakfish  (Otoliihus 
regalis)^  a  very  usehil  species  of  fish,  since 
its  flesh,  wmch  is  rich  and  gelatinous 
when  fresh,  affords  a  delicate  article  of 
food,  while  from  its  swimming  bladder 
can  be  made  an  excellent  fish  glue  or 
isinslasB.  Thelatterfactwasdiscoveredbv 
ther^arraeanset,  who  used  the  ''sounds 
of  the  fish  for  making  a  glutinous  sub- 
stance which  they  used  for  the  same  pur- 
pose for  which  glue  would  be  employed, 
nence  the  name  plsdkweteauaq^  'they 
make  glue '  (the  subject  of  the  verb  being 
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the  ^'sounds*'  of  the  fish  taken  as  animate), 
contracted  to  p^ a^  kxDUeauaq^  s^kwHeauag^ 
and  skueteagne.  Among  other  spelling  of 
the  name  are  squettee,  squiteeg,  sqaitie, 
succoteague,  skwiteague,  scuteeg,  and 
sqnit  (w.  R.  g.) 

Squettee.    See  Sqtieteaaue. 

Sqniatl.  A  body  of  Salish  on  Eld  inlet, 
at  the  extreme  s.  end  of  Pugetsd.,  Wash. 
Pop.  45  in  1853;  no  longer  separately 
enumerated. 

Skwai-aitl.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.  I,  178, 
1877.  Bqa*-aitl.-Glbb8  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  486. 
1865.    Bquai-aitl.— Stevens  in  Ind.  A(t.  Rep     "^ 


,  ,468, 
1854.  Bqueit-letoh.— Simmons,  ibid.,  226, 1858 (one 
oftheMedicineCreelt  treaty  bands).  Bqui-aitL— 
Treaty  of  1856  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  661,  1873. 
Bquiatl.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  265, 1H56. 

Sqaierhonon.  An  unidentified  tribe, 
probably  Algonquian,  dependent  on  the 
Hurons.— Sagard  (1636),  Hist.  Can., 
Huron  Diet.,  iv,  1866. 

Sqait,  Squiteeg,  Sqnitie.    See  SqwUague. 

Sqimok.    See  Skunk. 

Bqnontenqaash.    See  Squanter squash. 

Srattkemer.  'A  body  of  Salish  belonging 
to  Kamloops  agency,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  230 
in  1884,  the  last  time  the  name  appears. 
Bratt-kem6r.-<:an.  Ind.  AfT.,  188, 1H84. 

Bsalayme.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

SBiohitca.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— -Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ssipadoa.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ssiti.  A  former  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

SBOgereate.  A  former  village;  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

SBapicham.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Sta.  For  references  beginning  with  this 
abbreviation,  see  Santa. 

Stabber.    See  Pashipaho. 

Stadaoona.  A  village  occupying  the  site 
of  Quebec,  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  Canada, 
visited  by  Cartier  in  1535.  The  village 
had  disappeared  when  Champlain  as- 
cended the  river  70  years  later. 
Stadaoona.— Hind,  Lab.  Penin.,  ii,  6, 1863.  Stada* 
oone.— (^artier  (1545),  Relation,  32, i,  1863.  Tada- 
oone.— Vallard,  Atlas  {ca.  1543)  in  Me.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll.,  I,  364. 1869. 

Stagilanas  (Std^^  WtxoSj  'Sta-'gl  town- 
people').  A  Haida  family  of  the  Eagle 
clan.  It  was  one  of  those  of  Ninstints 
(Gunghet-haidagai),  and  is  said  to  have 
been  partof  theGunghet-kegawai. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont.  Haida,  272,  1905. 


Stahehani  iSUucehafnij  *  this  side  of  the 
ear  or  cliff.* — Teit).  A  Ntlakyapamok 
village  on  the  b.  side  of  Eraser  r.,  Brit 
Col.,  between  Keefer^s  station  and  Cisco. 
BUtcia'ni.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can., 
6,  1899.  Btaxiha'ni.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Miu. 
Nat.  Hist.,  n,  169, 1900. 

Stahlonk.  A  former  band  of  Salish, 
probably  Cowichan,  of  Fraser  superin- 
tendency,  Brit  Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  138, 
1879. 

Staitan.  *'8taitan  or  Kite  Indians,'' 
mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804 
as  one  of  the  small  tribes  about  wliom 
little  more  than  the  name  was  known, 
roving  on  the  heads  of  Platte  and  Chey- 
enne rs.  The  narrative  continues:  **They 
have  acquired  the  name  of  Kites  from 
their  flying — that  is,  their  being  alwa^rs 
on  horseback,  and  the  smallness  of  their 
numbers  is  to  be  attributed  to  their  ex- 
treme ferocity;  they  are  the  most  war- 
like of  all  the  western  Indians;  they  never 
yield  in  battle;  they  never  spare  their 
enemies;  and  the  retaliation  of  this  bar- 
baritv  has  almost  extinguished  the  na- 
tion." They  are  estimated  at  40  lodges, 
100  warriors,  400  soq1&  They  are  else- 
where represented  as  neighbors  and 
friends  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Kane- 
navish  (Arapaho). 

They  are  probably  the Sutaio  (q.  v. ),  for- 
merly a  distinct  tribe,  but  now  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Cheyenne.  The  Cheyenne 
form  for  *Siitai  man'  would  be  S&tai^- 
itd^rif  pi.  SiUaV'itd^neo.  They  are  not  the 
Crows,  as  has  sometimes  been  supposed 
from  the  coincidence  of  the  name  Kites, 
neither  are  they  identical  with  the  Chey- 
enne as  Mooney  at  one  time  supposed 
(Ghost  Dance,  1023,  1896).  By  careless 
copying,  the  name  appears  also  as  Stactan, 
Stailan,  and  even  Marlain;  but  the  orig- 
inal and  only  authority  rests  with  Lewis 
and  Clark.  (j.  m.  ) 

Kite  Indiana.— Lewis  and  Clark  (1804),  Trav.,  i, 
68,  Coues  ed.,1893.  Kite*.— Ibid.  Marlain— Cos- 
sin  in  H.  R.  £x.  Doc.  117, 20th  Cong.,  2d  eesR.,  100, 
1829.  Marlin,— Cass  (1834)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.Tribes,  III,  609, 1863.  Btactan.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches,  26, 1806.  8t£-«-taa.— Ibid., 88  (their  own 
name).  Staetona.— Lewis,  Trav..  16,  1809.  Bta- 
he-tah.— Hunter,  Captivity,  62,  1823.  Btailana.— 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  72,  20th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  104. 1829. 
Staitana.— Mone,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  866, 1822. 

Staiya  (Sta-iya).  A  settlement  just  be- 
low Lytton,  Brit  Col.,  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Fraser  r.  Its  position  corresponds  very 
nearly  to  that  of  Cisco,  a  Ntlakyapamuk 
village. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  An.,  Vic- 
toria, 1872. 

StaktabBh  (* forest  people').  Given  as 
a  band  of  Salish  on  TutaHp  res..  Wash. 
(Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877),  but 
strictly  a  name  applied  to  the  inland  peo- 
ple by  those  of  the  coast 

Stalactite,  Stalagmite.  See  Gypsum^ 
Marble. 

Stalame.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chief  of  Audusta  (Edi8to),S.  C, 
and  in  friendly  relations  with  the  French 
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in  1562;  possibly  the  Stono.  The  vilia^ 
iBdicated  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591  is 
described  as  15  leagues  by  water  n.  from 
the  French  fort  near  Port  Royal.  See 
De  Bry  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  Apple- 
ton  trans.,  1875;  Laudonni^re  (1564)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  201, 1869. 

Btamis.  A  Sqoawmish  village  on  the 
left  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  w.  Brit.  Col. 
BU-amofl.— Brit.  Adm.  chart,  no.  1917.  BtlbnM.— 
Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887.  Bta'mis.— HUl-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474. 1900. 

Standing  Bear  {Mon-chu-no^zki'^),  A 
Ponca  chief  of  whom  little  was  known 
ontil  the  removal  of  his  people  from  n. 
Nebraska  to  Indian  Ter.  because  the  res- 
ervation confirmed  to  them  by  treaty  had 
been  included  in  the  land  granted  to  the 
Sioux.  When  the  order  for  removal  was 
given,  Jan.  15, 1877,  Standing  Bear  strong- 
ly opposed  it,  but  in  February  he  and 
nine  other  chiefs  were  taken  s.  to  choose 
a  reservation.  They  followed  the  official, 
bat  woald  not  select  a  place.  Their 
wearisome  journey  brought  them  to  Ar- 
kansas City,  Kans.,  whence  they  asked 
to  be  taken  home;  being  refused,  they 
started  back  afoot,  with  a  few  dollars 
among  them  and  a  blanket  each.  In  40 
days  they  had  walked  500  m.,  reaching 
home  Apr.  2,  to  find  the  official  there 
unwilling  to  listen  to  protests  and  deter- 
mined to  remove  the  people.  He  called 
the  military,  and  the  tribe,  losing  hope, 
abandoned  their  homes  in  May.  Stand- 
ing Bear  could  get  no  response  to  his  de- 
mand to  know  why  he  and  his  people 
were  arrested  and  treated  as  criminals 
when  they  had  done  no  wrong. 

The  change  of  climate  brought  great 
suffering  to  the  Ponca;  within  the  year 
a  third  of  the  tribe  had  died  and  most  of 
the  survivors  were  ill  or  disabled.  A  son 
of  Standing  Bear  died.  Cravinj^  to  bury 
the  lad  at  his  old  home,  the  chief  deter- 
mined to  defy  restraint.  He  took  the 
bones  of  his  son  and  with  his  immediate 
following  turned  northward  in  Jan.  1879, 
and  in  March  arrived  destitute  at  the 
Omaha  res.  Asking  to  borrow  land  and 
seed,  his  request  was  granted,  and  the 
Ponca  were  about  to  put  in  a  crop  when 
soldiers  appeared  with  orders  to  arrest 
Standing  Bear  and  his  party  and  return 
them  to  Indian  Ter.  On  their  way  they 
camped  near  Omaha,  where  Standing 
Bear  was  interviewed  by  T.  H.  Tibbies, 
a  newspaper  correspondent,  and  accounts 
of  their  grievances  appearing  in  the 
Omaha  newspapers,  the  citizens  became 
actively  interested  and  opened  a  church 
where  to  a  crowded  house  the  chief  re- 
peated his  story.  Messrs  Popjpleton  and 
Webster  proffered  legal  services  to  the 
prisoners  and  in  their  behalf  sued  out  a 
writ  of  habeas  corpus.  The  United  States 
denied  the  prisoners'  right  to  the  writ  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  **not  persons 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law.''    On 


Apr.  18  Judge  Dundy  decided  that  **an 
Indian  is  a  person  within  the  meaning  of 
the  law  of  tne  United  States,**  and  there- 
fore had  a  ri^ht  to  the  writ  when  re- 
strained in  violation  of  law;  that  **no 
rightful  authority  exists  for  removing  by 
force  any  of  the  prisoners  to  the  In- 
dian Territory,"  ana  therefore,  **the  pris- 
onersmust  be  discharged  from  custody." 
Standing  Bear  and  his  band  returned 
to  N.  Nebraska.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80,  accompanied  by  Sus^te  La  Flesche 
("Bright  Eyes,"  q.  v.)  and  Francis  La 
Flesche,  as  interpreters,  with  T.  H.  Tib- 
bies, Standing  Bear  visited  the  cities  of 
the  E.,  where,  by  relating  his  story  of  the 
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wrongs  suffered,  he  won  attention  and 
sympathy.  Many  people  wrote  to  the 
President  and  to  other  executive  officials 
of  the  Government,  and  to  members  of 
Congress,  protesting  against  unjust  treat- 
ment of  Indians,  in  the  spring  of  1880 
the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  in- 
vestigate the  Ponca  removal,  the  report 
of  which  confirmed  the  story  of  Standing 
Bear,  and  a  satisfactory  adjustment  was 
effected.  Better  lands  were  given  those 
Ponca  who  chose  to  remain  in  Indian 
Ter.;  payment  was  made  to  all  who  had 
lost  property ,  and  a  home  was  provided 
for  Standing  Bear  and  his  followers  at 
their  old  reservation.  H ere,  i n  Sept.  1 908, 
after  having  been  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing about  a  change  of  Governmental  pol- 
icy toward  all  Indians  and  their  homes, 
the  chief  died  at  the  age  of  79  and  was 
buried  among  the  hills  overlooking  the 
village  site  of  his  anc^^stors, 
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Standing  Peaoh  Tree.  A  former  Chero- 
kee settlement  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  at 
the  mouth  of  Peachtree  or.,  n.  w.  of  At- 
lanta, Ga.~Boyce  in  6t^  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
map,  1887. 

Standing  Stone.  A  famous  Indian 
landmark  on  the  right  bank  of  a  creek 
of  the  same  name,  on  the  Kittanning 
trail,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Hantins- 
don,  Hantingdon  co.,  Pa.  The  ''stand- 
ing stone*'  is  described  by  John  Harris 
(1754)  as  being  14  ft  high  and  6  in. 
square,  and  covered  with  Indian  picto- 

Ohs.  It  was  highly  venerated  by  the 
ans,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  by  one  of  the  tribes  of  the  Iro- 
quois. After  the  treaty  of  1754  the  stone 
was  carried  away  by  the  Indians.  A 
similar  one  was  erected  on  the  same  spot, 
which  soon  became  covered  with  the 
names  and  initials  of  the  Indian  traders 
who  passed  by. 

Conrad  Weiser,  in  his  mission  to  the 
Ohio  Indians  at  Lo^stown  in  1748,  passed 
near  the  place,  which  he  mentions  in  his 
Journal  as  "the  Standing  Stone *'  (Col. 
Rec.,  Pa.,  V,  348,  1851).  There  is  no 
evidence  that  this  place  was  ever  the 
site  of  an  Indian  settlement.  Many  In- 
dian objects  have  been  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  "  standing  stone,"  which 
may  have  been  a  meeting  place  of  the 
Indians  after  returning  from  their  raids 
and  hunts.  A  settlers"  fort  was  besun  at 
the  locality  in  1762,  but  was  abandoned 
soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  In- 
dian hostilities,  when  all  the  settlers  in 
that  region  fled  Carlisle.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Revolution  this  fort  was 
rebuilt.  In  1778  it  was  a  meeting  place 
for  the  Tories  of  Sinking  valley,  on  their 
way  to  Kittanning,  who,  according  to 
various  letters  from  the  frontier,  *'  drove 
away  the  inhabitants  of  Standing  Stone 
town**  (Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i,  584, 
1895).  The  only  "Indian  massacre'*  near 
Standing  Stone  was  on  June  19,  1777,  at 
the  Big  Spring,  some  miles  w.  of  the  fort, 
when  a  band  of  hostile  Indians  killed  a 
boy  named  Donnelly.  The  inhabitants 
during  this  period  were  in  a  constant 
state  of  alarm,  and  frequently  fled  to  the 
various  posts  for  protection  from  the 
Indians. 

Rev.  Dr  William  Smith,  provost  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  laid  out  a 
town  on  the  site  of  Standing  Stone  in 
1767,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
Huntingdon,  in  honor  of  Selina,  Countess 
of  Huntingdon  (England),  who  had 
made  a  gift  to  the  university.  The  old 
name,  however,  clung  to  the  place  for 
years  afterward.  Nearly  all  the  traders 
and  military  officers  of  the  18th  century 
use  the  old  name.  It  is  marked  ''Stand- 
ing Stone**  on  Lewis  Evans*  maps  of 
1755  and  1770;  **  Standing  Stone,  Hunt- 


ington,** on  t&e  Pownall  map  of  1776. 
For  other  references  see  E^le,  Hist  Pa., 
779,  1883;  Walton's  Conrad  Weiser,  186, 
1900.  (G.  p.  D.) 

Stand  Watie  (native  name  DefgfU^gii^ 
conveying  the  meaning  that  two  persons 
are  standmg  together  so  closely  united  in 
sympathy  as  to  form  but  one  human 
body).  A  noted  Cherokee  Indian,  son 
of  Uweti  and  brother  of  Elias  Boudi- 
not  (q.  v.),  and  after  his  death  a  leader 
of  the  party  which  had  signed  the  re- 
moval treaty  of  New  Echota.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  and  his  party 
were  the  flrst  to  ally  themselves  with  the 
South,  and  he  was  given  command  of  one 
of  two  Cherokee  regiments  which  joined 
the  Confederate  forces  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  Pea  Ridge  and  in  other 
actions.  Later  he  led  his  regiment  back 
to  Indian  Ter.,  and  in  conjunction  with 
Confederate  sympathizers  from  other 
tribes  laid  waste  the  fields  and  destroyed 
the  property  of  the  Indians  who  espoused 
the  Federal  cause.  In  revenge  for  the 
death  of  his  brother  he  burned  the  house 
of  John  Ross,  the  head  chief.  He  is  fur- 
ther noted  as  one  of  the  principal  author- 
ities for  the  legends  and  other  material 
collected  by  Schoolcraft  among  the  Cher- 
okee. See  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1900. 

Star  Band.  An  unidentified  band  of  the 
Mdewakanton  Sioux. — Ind.  Aif.  Rep., 
282,  1854. 

Staria  Selenie  (Russian:  'old  settle- 
ment*). A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  villa^pe 
on  the  lower  Yukon,  Alaska.  Pop.  56  in 
1880. 

Staraie  Baleaie.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
12, 1884.  BtarU  Selenia.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska. 
67,188a 

Starik  (Russian:  'old*).  A  Chnagmiat 
Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Yukon  r. , 
Alaska,  above  the  head  of  the  delta.  Pop. 
90  in  1880. 

Sarilnrihpak.  —Post  rou  te  map.  1908.  Btarik.  —Ba- 
ker. Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Starikvikhpak.— Pe- 
troff  in  loth  Census,  Alaska,  12, 1884  (Old  Kwlk- 
pak).  Btari-kwikhpok.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska. 
67.  1880.  Starry  Kwikhpi^— I>all,  Alaska,  229, 
1870. 

Stamatan.  A  village  on  the  St  Law- 
rence, just  below  the  site  of  Quebec,  in 
1535.— Carder  (1535),  Bref.  R^t,  32, 
1863. 

Staaaos-kegawai  {Stasa^as  q^gatoor^ 
*  those  bom  on  the  Stasaos  coast*).  A 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  cUm  who  w^ere 
in  the  habit  of  camping  on  the  y.  side  of 
the  w.  entrance  of  Skidegate  channel,  and 
were  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  shore 
there  (Stasaos).  They  were  probably  a 
subdivision  of  the  Hlgahet^-lanas.  A 
minor  division  of  the  Stasaos-kegawai  was 
cal  ledG  unghet-kegawai.  — Swan  ton,  Cont. 
Haida,  270,  1905. 

Btasausk-e'owai.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Trlbet 
Can.,  sec.  li,  24, 1896. 
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Stasaos-lanas  (Stasa^os  Id^nas,  *  people 
of  Stasaos  coast ' ) .  A  tiaida  family  of  the 
Eap^Ie  clan  that  received  its  name  from  a 
stnp  of  coast  along  the  n.  side  of  the  chan- 
nel between  the  largest  two  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Probably  they 
were  originally  a  part  of  the  Kaiahl-lanas, 
with  whom  they  used  to  go  about. — Swan- 
ton,  Cent.  Haida,  274,  1905. 

Btaaham  (iSta-shum),  A  former  Lummi 
Tillage  on  Waldron  id..  Wash.— Gibbs, 
Clallam  and  Lummi,  39,  1863. 

Statannyik  (Std^tdnnyik,  'many  ants'). 
A  Pima  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  Gila, 
8.  Ariz.,  between  Vaaki  (Casa  Blanca) 
and  Huchiltchik.  It  may  be  identical 
with  Hormiguero  (q.  v.). 
Btft'Oanylk.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  28, 
1908.  Staw-to-nik. -^Dudley  m  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871, 
56.1872.  Stotonik.— ten  Kate  cited  by  Gatschet, 
MS..  B.  A.  £.,  XX,  199,  1888. 

Stature.     See  Anatomy. 

Stawas-liaidagai  {Stfawd^s  xaZ-idaga-ij 
*  witch  people*).  A  Haida  family  of  the 
Eagle  clan.  While  these  people  were 
living  near  the  Kogahl-lanas  the  screech- 
owls  (stfao)  were  heard  to  call  so  much 
from  their  side  of  the  creek  that  a  boy  in 
the  town  opposite  said  they  ought  to  be 
called  *  Witch  people*  (St  faivd^s  xd/- 
ida^a-i ) .  This  story  was  probably  told  to 
alleviate  the  application  of  a  rather  harsh 
name.  They  nad  the  same  traditional 
origin  as  the  Kona-kegawai,  Djiguaahl- 
lanas,  and  Kaiahl-lanas.  AH  oi  them 
live<l  in  the  town  of  Cumshewa,  which 
was  owned  by  their  chief.  There  were 
three  local  subdivisions,  the  Heda-haida- 
gai,  Sa-haidagai,  and  Kahligua-haida- 
gai.— Swanton,  Cont.   Haida,  273,  1905. 

Steatite.  A  soft,  tough,  talcose  rock, 
commonly  called  soapstone,  occurring  in 
massive  bodies  in  connection  with  other 
metamorphic  rocks,  and  much  used  by  the 
Indian  tnbesN.  of  Mexico  for  implements, 
utensils,  and  ornaments.  It  was  employed 
for  the  manufacture  of  cooking  utensils  be- 
cause of  its  resistance  to  the  destructive 
action  of  fire,  and  for  various  minor  uten- 
sils and  ornaments  because  readily  carved 
with  stone  tools  and  susceptible  of  a  high 
polish.  The  color  is  usually  a  somewhat 
j;reenish  gray,  but  when  polished  and  sub- 
jected to  long-con tinuea  handling  it  be- 
comes almost  black,  presenting  an  attrac- 
tive appearance.  This  material  is  of  very 
general  distribution.  Itoccursinnumber- 
lem  places  in  the  Appalachian  highland, 
extending  into  New  England,  New  Bruns- 
wick, and  Canada  in  the  N.  and  into  the 
Gulf  states  in  the  s.  (see  Mines  and 
Quarries).  Deposits  occur  in  Wyoming 
and  other  states  along  the  Great  Divide, 
and  in  California  it  was  extensively 
mined,  especially  on  Santa  Catalina  id.', 
off  the  coast  of  Santa  Barbara  co.  (Schu- 
macher, Holmes).  It  is  in  general  use 
among  the  Eskimo,  some  of  their  sources 


of  suppl y  being  Cumberland  sd. ,  Wager  r. , 
and  Greenland.  Steatite  was  quarried 
from  the  massive  deposits  by  means  of 
stone  picks  and  chisels,  and  the  various 
shapes  were  roughed  out  with  the  same 
implements,  many  of  which  were  left  on 
the  quarry  sites  and"  on  dwelling  sites 
where  the  utensils  were  specialized.  The 
implements  used  in  carving  were  probably 
halted,  but  the  manner  of  hafting  is  un- 
known. In  E.  United  States  a  common 
form  of  soapstone  utensils  was  a  heavy  ob- 
long basin,  from  a  few  inches  to  20  or  more 
in  length,  about  half  as  wide,  and  a  few 
inches  in  depth,  having  rudely  carved  pro- 
jections at  tne  ends  for  handles.  These 
crude  vessels  are  believed  to  have  been 
used  for  cooking.  In  this  section  the  ma- 
terial was  in  general  use  for  various  minor 
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carvings,  and  especially  for  tobacco  pipes, 
many  elaborate  and  tasteful  examples  of 
which  have  been  obtained  from  ancient 
mounds  and  village  sites.  In  California 
steatite  was  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  utensils  of  many  kinds,  notably  the 
globular  ollas  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
state,  baking  plates,  tobacco  pi  pes,  personal 
ornaments,  fetiches,  and  various  objects  of 
unknown  use.  In  the  Arctic  regions  it  is 
of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Eskimo,  by 
whom  it  is  used  in  making  lamp?.  On 
account  of  the  ease  with  which  this 
material  is  carved  it  has  been  freely 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  imitations  of 
the  aboriginal  work,  and  fraudulent  speci- 
mens are  frequently  offered  for  sale.  See 
Chisels,  Mines  and  Quarries,  Picks,  Stone- 
work. 
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Consult  Abbott  in  Wheeler  Survey  Rep. , 
VII,  1879;  Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1888; 
Bushnell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  4,  1908; 
Holmes  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  no.  4, 1890, 
(2)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1897,  (3)  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1900, 1902;  Hough  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1896, 1898;  Kenela,  Archseol- 

y  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  1883; 

cGuire  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  ii, 
1883;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Putnam  in  11th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus., 
1878;  Reynolds  in  13th  Rep.  Peabody 
Mus.,  1880;  Schumacher  m  11th  and  12th 
Reps.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878.    (w.  h.  h.) 

StagarakL  A  tribe  of  the  Mannahoac 
conf^eracy,  living  in  1608  on  Rapidan  r., 
in  Orange  CO.,  Va. 

Btegara.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  1819.  Staga- 
rakat.— Ibid.,  134.  8teffarakiat.^JefiFerson.  Notes, 
139,  1801.  Btegerakiat.— Boudinot,  Star  in  tlie 
West,  128. 1816.  Stegora.— Simons  in  Smith  (1629), 
Va..  1, 186,  1819.  Stenkeaock*.— Spotswood  (1722) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v,  673,  1855.  Btogaras.— 
Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va..  104. 1809. 

Stehtlnm  {StiU-lijim,  *a  shovel-nosed 
canoe',  from  a  fancied  resemblance  of 
the  cape. — Eells).  A  Clallam  village  at 
New  Dungeness,  Wash. 
False  Bunreness.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I, 
429,  1855  (should  be  Dungeness).  Btehl-lom.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  457, 1854.  Stehtlnm.— 
Gibbe  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  l,  177, 1877.  8t«iit- 
lum.— Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  436,  1856. 
Btetohtlum.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1878.  Bte- 
te-tiflm.— Eells,  letter  to  B.  A.  E.,  May  21,  1886. 
Bt^lom.— Gibbs.  Clallam  and  Lummi,  20,  1863. 

Stehtsasamlsh.  A  division  of  Saliah  on 
Budds  inlet,  near  the  present  site  of 
Olympia,  Wash.;  pop.  20 in  1864,  accord- 
ing to  Gibbs.  St^hchass  is  said  by  Gibbs 
to  be  the  Nisqualli  name  for  the  site  of 
Olympia  itself. 

St^-oha-t^mifth.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  458. 1854.  Bteh- 
chaw.— Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  561, 
1873.  Btebohop.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  265,  1856.  Steht- 
■aaamish.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  178, 
1877.  Btekchar.— Rofis  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135, 1869. 
Btell-cha-sa-mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  435, 
ia55.  Btetoh-as.— Simmons  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  226, 
1858.  Btitohafsamish.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  52,  31st  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  173,  1850.  Btitoka- 
■aw-mioh.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  171,  1852. 
Btitoheo-MW-mish.  —Ibid. ,  170.  Turn  Water  .—I  bid. 
(misprint  of  Tumioater). 

Bteilacoomamish.  A  band  of  Salish  on 
Steilacoom  cr.,  n.  w.  Wash.  They  are 
closely  related  to  the  Nisqualli. 
Stailaku-mamish.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  241, 1877.  Bteilaooom.— Treaty  of 
1854  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  561, 1873.  BteiU-ooom-a- 
mish.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R  Rep..  I,  435,  1855. 
Bteilakumahmish.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
I  178  1877 

'  Stella  (*the  cape').  A  Natliatin  vil- 
lage at  the  entrance  of  Stelako  r.  into 
Fraser  lake,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  42  in  1902,  60 
in  1909. 

Stelaoten.— De  Smet,  Oregon  Miss.,  100,  1847. 
Btel-a-tin..— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Snrv.  1879-80, 
30B,  1881.  Stella.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n^,  25, 
1892.    Stilli.— Harmon,  Jour.,  244, 1820. 

Stella.  The  village  of  the  Tautin,  on 
Fraser  r.,  lat.  52°  40^,  Bnt.  Ck)l. 

Alexandria.— Ind.  Aff.  Can.,  138,  1879.  Btflla.— 
Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  109, 1892. 

Stella.  A  Tsi  Ikotin  village  on  the  ri^ht 
bank   of   Fraser   r.,    near   Alexandria, 


Brit.  Col.— Morice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc 
Can.,  109, 1892. 

Steloglamo.  A  former  vi  Uage,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Stetnk  ( Stetuqk'),  A  S()uawmish  villnge 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Stiahta.    See  Roundhead. 

Stick  Indians  (from  stickf  meaning  '  t  ree, ' 
or*  wood, 'in  the  Chinook  jargon).  A  term 
universally  applied  by  certain  N.  W.  Coast 
tribes  to  any  Indians  from  the  interior; 
thatis,  to  those  who  live  back  in  the  woods. 
It  is  more  commonly  used  on  the  coasts 
of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia  to  refer 
to  the  Athapascan  tribes  e.  of  the  Coast 
range,  but  it  was  used  also  by  the  Chinook 
and  other  Oregon  and  Washington  tribes  to 
designate  the  Salieh  and  Shahaptian  tribes 
of  Columbia  r.  and  Puget  sd.  (l.  f.  ) 
Si-him-e-aa.— Mahoneyin  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68,41st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  20.  1870.  Thiok-wood  Indians.— 
Franklin,  Journ.  Polar  Sea,  262, 1824.  Thick  Wood 
Indians.— Simpson  quoted  by  Morgan  in  Beach, 
Ind.  MisceL.  179, 1877. 

Stikayl  (Stikd^yi).  The  name  of  three 
distinct  Cherokee  settlements:  (1)  on 
Sticoacr.,  near  Clayton,  Rabun  co.,  Ga.; 
(2)  on  TUckasegee  r.,  at  the  old  Thomas 
homestead,  just  above  the  present  Whit- 
tier,  in  Swain  co.,  N.  C. ;  (3)  on  Stekoa  cr. 
of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a  few  miles  below 
the  junction  of  Nantahala,  in  Graham  co., 
N.  C.  The  word  has  lost  its  meaning. 
It  is  variously  spelled  Stecoe,  Steecoy, 
Stekoah,  Stickoey,  etc. — Mooney  in  19th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  632,  1900. 
Bte^ooy.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887.  Btekoa.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map  54, 1899.  Btioooa.— Royce  in  5th 
Rep.,  op.  cit,  map. 

Stikine.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  which  bears  its 
name.  Pop.  1 ,300  in  1840, 317  in  1880, 255 
in  1890.  Their wintertown  is  Katchanaak 
(Wrangell);  their  ancient  village  was 
Kahltcatlan  (Old  Wrangell).  Shake's 
Village,  Shallyany's  Village,  and  Shus- 
tak's  Village  are  also  mentioned.  The 
following  social  divisions  are  found  here: 
Hehlkoan,  Hokedi,  Kaskakoedi,  Katch- 
adi,  Kayashkidetan,  Kiksadi,  Nanyaayi, 
Siknahadi,  Tahlkoedi,  and  Tihittan. 
Bhikene.— Peirce  in  H.  R.  Rep.  830, 27th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  62,  1842  (village).  Staoh'in.— Holm  berg. 
Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  142, 1855.  Staokeenes.— Bor- 
rows in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  197,  42d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  4. 
1872.  Btakeen.~Borrows  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  67,  41st 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  9. 1870.  Stakhin.— PetrofF  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884.  Stak-hin-kdn.— Krause, 
Tlinkit  Ind.,  120,  1885.    Btakhin'-kwaa.— Dall  In 

Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  38,  1877.    Btakhinskoe 

VeniaminofT,  Zapiski.  ii,  pt.  in,  30, 1840.  Staktn. — 
Eleventh  Census,  Alaska.  158,  1893.  Btekini.— 
Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app..  1859.  Stickena.— 
Crosble  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  77, 36th  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
7,  1860.  Stiokienes.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
106,  46th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  29, 1880.  Stiokine.— Bor- 
rows (1869)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  67,  41st  Cong..  2d 
sess. ,  2, 1870.  Btikin.  —Boas,  5th  Rep.  N .  W.  'Tribes 
Can.,  25, 1889.  Btikines.— Scott  (1859)  in  H.  R.  Ex, 
Doc.  65,  36th  Cong.,  1st  sees.,  115,  1860.    Stohaa- 
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■kie.— Elliott.  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  228, 1875  (trans- 
literated from  VeniaminofT) .  Buoheen.— George 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  105, 46th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  29, 1880. 

BtUlaqiiamish.  A  divieion  of  Salish 
formerly  living  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name  in  n.  w.  Washington.  They  are  a 
branch  of,  or  closely  related  to,  the  Snoho- 
mish, and  are  now  on  Tulalip  res.,  but 
their  number  is  not  separately  reported. 
StffflaqnuTnUh.— Gibbs  in  Puc.  R.  R.  Rep.,  I,  432, 
18S&.  Steil-U-qua-miBh.— Jones  ( 1853)  in  H .  R.  Ex. 
Doe.  76.  »4th  Cong..  8d  sess.,  5, 1857.  StUU-qoa- 
miah.— Starling  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  170, 1852.  Bto- 
lo-qua-biah.— Mallet,  ibid.,  198.  1877.  Btolaob- 
quuniah. — Gibbe,  op.  clt.  Sto-lnoh-wamish. — Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  458, 1854.  8tolneh-wa-mish.-<}ibbs,  op. 
cit..  436.  Bto-luck-qua-miah.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  454. 1854.  Btolnck-wha-mith.—Treaty of  1856 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  378, 1873.  BtoluUwhamiah.— 
Gibhs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  179. 1877. 

Stipu.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Btlann  (Stldu^n),  A  Squawmish  village 
community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  m  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 1900. 

Stlas  (SuiZf  or  SLitz,  having  reference 
to  a  place  where  the  Indians  obtained  a 
mineral  earth  with  which  they  covered 
the  face  to  prevent  it  from  chapping. — 
Hill-Tout).  A  village  of  the  Spenc^es 
Bridge  band  of  ^itlakyapamuk  at  a  place 
called  Com  walls,  Hear  Ashcroft,  a  mile 
back  from  Thompson  r.,  on  the  n.  side, 
about  45  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit  Col. 
Pop.  45  in  1909. 

Aaheroft. — Can.  Ind.  Aff..  suppl.,  47, 1902.  Cora- 
vails.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  138.  1879  (white  men's 
name).  Bk'lalc— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4, 1899.  Biax.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hln.,il,  173,1900.  8let».— Ibid.  Btahl.— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,308,lS87.  Stahl-lch.— Ibid., 230, 1886.  Btlahl.— 
Dawjion  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soe.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  44, 1891. 
BtlahlUitch.— <:an.  Ind.  Aff.,  196, 1885. 

Stleng^-lanas  (SUefilaWnaSy  'rear  town 
people').  A  great  Haida  family  of  the 
Raven  clan  living  along  the  n.  coast  of 
the  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit.  Col.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  they  received  their 
name  from  having  oc(;upied  the  row  of 
houses  farthest  back  from  the  coast  in  the 
legendary  town  of  Bkena.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  they  became  a  separate  family 
while  at  Naikun.  There  were  several 
gub<li visions,  the  Dostlan-lnagai,  Aostlan- 
Inagai,  Teesstlan-lnagai,  and  Yagunstlan- 
Inagai. — Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  271, 1905. 
Stl'EngE  U'naa.— Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  22, 1898.  Btling  Lennas,— Harrison  in  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc  Can.,  sec.  ii,  124. 1895. 

Btlep  (SVlEpy  *home  country*).  An 
abandoned  Chilliwack  village  on  upper 
Chilli  wack  r.,  Brit.  Col. ;  so  called  because 
the  old  communal  houses  of  the  tribe  were 
ntuated  there. — Hill -Tout  in  Ethnol. 
Surv.  Can.,  4,  1902. 

8tlinda§rwai  (SUVndAgvxi'iy  Hhe  village 
deep  in  the  inlet*).  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Hagi-lanas  family  in  an  inlet  on  the 
w,  coast  of  Moresbv  id.,  not  far  from 
Houston  Stewart  channel,  Brit.  Col.— 
Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  277,  1905. 


8to.  For  all  references  beginning  with 
this  abbreviation,  see  Santo. 

Stoam  Ohimal  {Slo^am  (yhimal,  'white 
ants*).  A  phratral  group  of  the  Pima, 
comprising  the  A  pap  and  Apnki  gentile 
organizations. — Russell,  Pima  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1903. 

Coyote  Poople.— Russell,  In  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  197, 
1908.   Bto'amO'hiinal.— Ibid.  White  People.— Ibid. 

Stockbridge.  A  mission  village  into 
which  the  Stockbridges  were  collected 
about  1736  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Berkshire  co.,  Mass.  It. 
prospered  and  soon  had  a  population  of 
about  500,  but  in  1787  it  was  abandoned. 

Stockbridge.  The  former  village  of  the 
Stockbridges  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  to  which 
these  Indians  removed  by  invitation  of 
the  Oneida  in  1786. 

Ah-gote'-sa-ga-nage.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  473, 
1851  (Oneida  name).  Anateagane.— Brion  de  1& 
Tour  map,  1781. 

Btockbridget.  The  village  of  the  Stock- 
bridges  on  the  site  of  the  present  Stock- 
bridge,  Calumet  co..  Wis. 

StockbridgoB.  A  tribe  of  the  Mahican 
confederacy,  first  known  under  the  name 
Housatonic.  They  occupied  part  of  the 
valley  of  Housatonic  r.,  in  s.  Berkshire 
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CO.,  Mass.  Their  principal  village,  Wes- 
tenhuck,  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of 
the  Mahican  after  the  removal  of  the 
council  fire  from  Schodac.  They  had 
another  village  at  Skatehook.  In  1734 
Sergeant  began  missionary  work  among 
them,   and  two  years  later  the  several 
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bands  were  collected  on  a  tract  reserved 
for  their  use  by  the  Colonial  government 
After  the  village  of  StockDridge  was 
established  they  were  known  as  Stock-- 
bridge  Indians.  The  French  and  Indian 
war,  which  broke  out  in  1764,  proved 
disastrous  to  the  Stockbridges.  Many  of 
them  joined  the  English  army  and  their 
town  suffered  from  marauding  parties,  so 
that  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  were 
only  about  200  remaining.  The  whites 
were  also  closing  in  around  them,  and  in 
1785  the  dispirited  remnant,  accepting 
an  invitation  of  the  Oneida,  removed  to 
a  tract  on  Oneida  cr.  in  Madison  and 
Oneida  cos.,  N.  Y.,  where  a  new  village 
sprang  up  (see  StockbridgCf  above).  The 
removal  required  two  years.  Under  the 
protection  of  the  Oneida  the  Stockbridges 
again  increased,  and  in  1796numbered300. 
In  1833,  with  the OneidaandMunsee,  they 
removed  to  a  tract  at  the  head  of  Green 
Iwiy,  Wis.,  which  had  been  purchased 
from  the  Menominee.  Here  they  became 
incorporated  with  the  Munsee,  and  the 
two  tribes  have  since  formed  one  body. 
From  the  time  of  their  leaving  New  York 
the  tribe  has  divided  on  cjuestions  in  re- 
gard to  land  and  citizenship.  A f ter  inter- 
minable negotiations  with  the  state  and 
national  governments  the  matter  is  still 
unsettled.  In  1839  the  Stockbridges  and 
Munsee,  then  numbering  about  420,  sold 
half  of  tlieir  reservation  and  agreed  to 
remove  to  lands  that  were  to  be  assigned 
to  them  w.  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  re- 
maining land  a  town  was  laid  out,  on  the 
E.  shore  of  Winnebago  lake,  where  it  was 
intended  to  settle  such  as  desired  to  be- 
come citizens.  About  80  removed  to  the 
Missouri  r.  and  remained  for  a  time  near 
Leavenworth,  Kans.  The  arrangement 
proved  unsatisfactory,  and  they  were 
once  more  brought  together  and  the 
tribal  government  restored.  In  1866 
they  removed,  with  the  exception  of  a 
number  who  desired  to  become  citizens, 
to  a  reservation  w.  of  Shawano,  Shawano 
CO.,  Wis.,  wherein  1909  the  united  tribes, 
including  the  Munsee,  numbered  682 
souls.  There  are  also  some  who  have 
become  citizens  near  their  former  home 
on  Winnebago  lake. 

The  Stockbridges  entered  into  treaties 
with  the  United  States  at  Oneida,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  2,  1794;  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  Oct.  27, 
1832;  Buffalo  Creek,  N.  Y,,  Jan.  16, 1838; 
Stockbridge,  Wis.,  Sept  3, 1839;  Nov. 24, 
1848;  Feb.  5, 1856.  (j.  M.) 

AuBotxmnoog.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  Ii,  171,  1829. 
HootatuimuL— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  7»4, 
1857.  Houtatannuck.— Galmtin  In  Trans.  Am. 
Antlq.  Soc,  li,  35,  1836.  Houuitonio  Indians.— 
Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  225,  1824.  Housatonnoc.— 
Barber,  Hist.  Coll.  Mass.,  99,  1889.  Housaatonnoo 
Indiana.— \Vainwright(1735)lnMe.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
rv,  123.  1H.56.  Houssatunnuok.— Hawley  (1794^  In 
Mass.  Hint.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  iii.  192, 1794.  Muhhe- 
oonnuk.— Sen.  Doc.  189, 27th  Coiie.,  2d  sess.,  19. 1842. 
Mtthhekanew.— Edwards  quoted  by  Gallatin  In 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  35, 1836.    Onaatannook 


Indiana.— Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ool).,  2d  s.,  X,12i  note. 
1828.  Onaatunniiek.— Trumb(ill.Ccmn..u,72.18Ui. 
Oiuetaanuok.— Wadsworth  (16M)  quoted  by  Hoyt. 
Antiq.  Res.,  168,  1824.  Oostoanea.— StUes  (ea. 
1762)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc  Ooll.,  Ist  &,  x.  112, 18B9. 
Stocks.  See  LinguisUe  familiet. 
Stogie.  (1)  Asortof  cigar,  a  long  che- 
root, the  name  of  which  is  said  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  place-name  Conestoga,  Pa , 
where  these  cigars  were  first  made.  The 
form  stoga  wonld  seem  to  ccmfinn  thL^ 
etymology.  (2)  Conestoga  (q.  v.)  is  ao 
ethnic  appellation  of  one  of  the  Iroqaoian 
tribes,  the  word  itself  being  of  Iroquois 
derivation.  (  a.  f.  c » 

Stoktoks.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity  on  Howe  sd.,  Brit  CoL 

BtVktoka.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S..  474. 
1900.    Sfix.— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  EL,  lt«7. 

Stone  age.    See  AntiquiUfy  Archfoiogg. 

Stone-axe  rain.  A  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  4}  m.  b.  of  the  central  Petrified  For- 
est, on  the  N.  slope,  near  the  Little  Colo- 
rado and  Puerco  divide,  about  30  m.  k. 
of  Hoi  brook,  in  Apache  co.,  Ariz.;  so 
named  from  the  numerous  axes  of  acti- 
nolite  that  have  been  found  on  its  surface. 
The  ruin  was  excavated  in  1901  by  Dr 
Walter  Hough,  of  the  National  Museum, 
who,  from  the  artifacts  recovered,  regards 
the  structure  as  of  Hopi  origin.  See  Nat 
Mus.  Rep.  1901,320-25,  1903. 

Stone-boiling.    See  Food, 

Stone  Tailkotin.  A  body  of  TaQkotinof 
Williams  Lake  agtncy,  Brit.  CoL    Pop. 
106  m  1901;  96  in  1909. 
8tone.-<^n .  Ind.  Aff .  1887, 310, 1888.   8tawa.-0tE. 
Ind.  Aff.  1901,  pt.  II,  162, 1901. 

Stonework.  Primitive  men  doubtlefiB 
first  used  stones  in  their  natural  form  for 
throwing,  striking,  and  abrading;  botw 
use  continued,  a  certain  amount  of  ad- 
ventitious shaping  of  the  stones  emploved 
necessarily  took  place,  and  this  probabl? 
suggested  and  lea  to  intentional  shaping- 
Men  early  learned  to  fracture  brittle  stonft' 
to  obtain  cutting,  scraping,  and  perforat- 
ing implements;  and  flaking,  peckinjr, 
cutting,  scraping,  and  grinding  proceaaw 
served  later  to  modify  shapes  and  to  in- 
crease the  convenience,  effectiveness,  and 
beauty  of  implements.  Much  has  bwn 
learned  of  the  course  of  progreas  in  the 
stone-shaping  arts  from  theprehistoricre- 
mains  of  Europe,  and  studies  of  the  work 
of  the  native  American  tribes,  past  and 
present,  are  supplying  data  for  a  much 
more  complete  unaerstanding  of  this  im- 
portant brancJi  of  primitive  activity,  h 
is  not  believed  that  the  course  of  events  in 
the  development  of  art  in  stone  was  nw* 
form  with  all  peoples,  for  the  mateniifi 
available  in  the  dinerent  countries  are  w 
unlike  that  uniformity  would  be  quite  ojit 
of  the  question.  It  may  be  reasontbly 
assumed,  however,  that  with  »v««ige 
lithic  resources  the  simpler  Broceasesana 
those  givinff  required  results  mo^  di- 
rectly would  take  precedence,  and  the 
more  complex  processes— those  requiring 
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higher  intelligence  and  greater  skill — 
woald  follow.  In  Amenca,  althouffh 
there  has  doabtless  been,  generally  spew- 
ing, progress  from  simpler  to  more  com- 
plex conditions  of  stone  art  no  definite 
seMration  of  an  earl^  and  a  late,  a  paleo- 
lithic and  a  neolithic,  a  chipped  and  a 
Doliahed  stone  age,  has  been  recognized. 
5ee  NeoHUdc  age^  PaUoUthic  implemenU. 

The  Americans  m.  of  Mexico  were  still 
well  within  the  stone  stage  of  culture. 
Metal  had  come  somewhat  into  use,  bat 
in  DO  part  of  the  country  had  it  taken  in 
a  very  full  measure  the  place  of  stone. 
According  to  the  most  approved  views 
regarding  Old  World  culture  history  the 
metal  age  was  not  definitely  ushered  in 
aotil  bronze  and  iron  came  into  common 
Qse,  not  only  as  shaping  implements  but 
as  shaped  product.  With  stone  impLe- 
menta  the  more  cultured  tribes  of  middle 
imericahadoonstructed  handsome  build- 
ioffl  and  executed  sculptures  of  a  hiffh 
order  of  merit,  but  n.  of  Mexico  the  results 
were  of  a  much  less  pretentious  kind. 
Only  one  group  of  tribes,  the  Pueblos,  had 
made  intelligent  and  extensive  use  of 
«one  in  bailding  (see  Architecture,  Cliff 
dwdtingt,  Habitations,  Pueblos),  although 
the  monnd-builders,  the  Eskimo,  and 
otb^  employed  it  for  this  purpose  in  a 
limited  way.  Numerous  trib^,  however, 
had  entered  the  field  of  sculpture,  especi- 
ally as  applied  to  the  shaping  of  objects 
of  atility  and  common  use;  but  the  work 
extended  also  to  the  shaping  of  personal 
ornaments  and  of  symbolic  objects  con- 
nected with  religious  beliefe  and  cere- 
monies.   See  Scu/j3<ure. 

No  extensive  region  in  America  is  with- 
out stone  of  one  or  more  varieties,  and 
the  reaources  usually  are  varied  and  vast 
The  raw  materials  were  obtained  from  the 
snrface  supply,  or,  where  that  was  not 
available  m  sufficient  quantities,  they 
were  quarried  from  the  beds  in  place. 
i^  Mines  and  Quarries. 

The  varieties  employed  by  the  primitive 
tribes  are  very  numerous,  and  being  of 
^?ecial  interest  in  this  connection  the  fol- 
lowing are  briefly  described  under  sepa- 
rate heads:  Actinolite,  agate  (chalcedony), 
alaharter  (gypsum),  amber,  andesite.  ar- 
gfllite,  basalt,  calate,  cannel  coal  (jet), 
catliiiite,cbalcedonj,  chert  (chalcedony), 
chlorite,  flint,  granite,  jjypsum,  hematite, 
{^t  jade  (nephrite),  jasper,  jet,  lignite 
U^t),  Hmonite  (hematite),  marble,  mica, 
^QJBoorite  (mica),  nephrite,  novaculite, 
^dian,  onyx  (marble),  pectolite,  por- 
phyry, pyrites,  quartz,  quartzite,  rhyolite, 
^hiat,  selenite  (gypsum),  serpentine,  sie- 
|"te,  slate,  soapstone  (steatite),  stalactite 

marble),  stalagmite  (marble),  steatite, 
*c (steatite),  trachyte,  travertine  (mar- 
We),  turquoise,  utahlite. 

The  processes  emploved  in  shaping 
"**  materials  by  the  American  tribes. 


and,  for  that  matter,  by  the  whole  primi- 
tive world,  are:  (1)  fracturing  processes, 
variously  known  as  breaking,  spalling, 
chipping,  flaking;  (2)  crumbling  proc- 
esses, as  battering,  pecking;  (3)  incising 
or  cutting  processes;  ^4)  abrading  proc- 
esses, as  sawing,  drillmg,  scraping,  and 
ffrinding.  and  (5)  polishing  processes. 
The  implements  usea  in  or  connected  with 
the  shaping  work  are  described  separately 
under  the  following  heads:  Abrading 
implements,  Anvils,  Arrowheads;  Arrows, 
Bows,  and  Quivers;  Chisels,  Drills  and  Drill- 
ing, Flaking  implements.  Hammers,  Knives, 
Pecking  implements.  Picks,  Polishing  im- 
plements, Satos,  Scrapers. 

Of  later  years   tne  operation  of  the 
primitive  stone-shaping  processes  has  re- 
ceived much  attention  on  the  part  of 
archeoloffists,  and  the  mystery  formerlv 
surrounding  some  of  them  has  been  well 
cleared  awav.    Implements  of  stone  and 
bone  in  skilled  hands  are  demonntrated 
to  be  as  effective  in  shaping  stone  as 
bronze  or  iron,  and  the  methods  most 
commonly  employed  by  the  tribes  may 
be  briefly  outlined. 
Implements  shaped 
by  the  chipping  or 
flaking    processes 
present  a  wide  range 
of   size,    form,   and 
finish,  and  include 

Principally  arrow- 
eads,  spearheads, 
lance  heads,  har- 
poon heads,  knives, 
scrapers,  drills,  hoes, 
spades,  and  unspe- 
cialized  blades. 
These  objects  are  "•J.^^^i 
largely  leaf -shaped  '*" 
or  were  specialized 
from  leaf-snaped  blades,  and  the  getting 
out  of  these  blades  was  one  of  the  mont  ar- 
duous and  difficult  tasks  undertaken  by 
the  native  artisan.  In  shaping  the  bladesa 
suitable  piece  of  brittle  stone,  preferably  a 
flattish  pebble,  bowlder,  flake,  or  fragment 
was  selected,  and  with  a  hammerstone  of 
proper  weight,  usually  globular  or  dis- 
coioal  in  form  and  generally  not  hafted, 
chips  were  removed  bv  means  of  vigorous 
blows  about  the  periphery,  alternating 
the  faces.  The  utmost  skill  of  the  oper- 
ator was  exerted  to  cause  the  flakes  to 
carry  from  the  point  of  percussion  near 
the  edge  across  and  beyond  the  middle 
of  the  sides  of  the  stone;  failure  in  this 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  high  ridge 
or  node  on  one  or  both  faces  of  the  blade, 
which  effectually  prevented  the  proper 
development  of  the  form. 

If  breakage  or  imperfect  fracture  did 
not  intervene,  the  skilled  workman  in 
a  few  moments  had  roughed,  out  a  leaf- , 
like   blade   of   requisite  thinness,   and 
when  the  work  had  proceeded  as  far 
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aa  convenient  with  the  hammerstone,  if 
further  elaboration  were  desired,  the  pres- 
sure implement,  usually  a  bit  of  hard 
bone  or  antler,  suitably  hafted,  was  re- 
sorted to.  By  means  of  strong,  abrupt 
pressure  at  the  proper  points,  first  on 
one  side  and  then 
on  the  other,  the 
flakes  were  de- 
tached, margins 
were  trimmed, 
stems  formed, 
notches  made, 
points  sharpened, 
and  the  speciali- 
zation completed. 
Utilizing  flaKCs  or 
fragments  of  suit- 
able shape,  the 
smaller  projectile 
points,  drills,  scrapers,  and  knife  blades 
could  be  completed  in  a  few  minutes, 
but  the  diflSculty  increased  with  increase 
in  size.  The  larger  blades,  some  of  which 
are  upward  of  2  ft  in  length,  required 
skill  of  a  high  order  for  their  successful 

elabora- 
tion. In 
mak  i  n  g 
small  im- 
plements 
from  frag- 
ments  of 
proximate 
form,  such 
as  flakes  or 
spalls,  the 
hammer 
is  not  re- 
quired, the 
work  be- 
ing read- 
ily accom- 
pl  ished 
with  the  bone  point.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, however,  that  the  pressure  flaker 
is  available  only  with  brittle  stone 
and  on  forms  having  rather  thin  and 
sharp  edges.  Fracture  processes  varied 
much  in  detail  from  those  here  sketched. 


FREEHAND   USE   OF  THE   BONE  FLAKINO 
IMPLEMENT 


FLAKINO  WITH    BONE   OR   METAL   POINT,  USING   A   REST 

In  some  cases  the  flakes  were  removed 
by  setting  a  punch-like  implement  upon 
the  proper  point  and  strikmg  it  with  a 
mallet,  and  the  larger  work  was  accom- 

glished  by  means  of  strong  leverage  or 
eavy  strokes,  the  appliances  being  too 


vaguely  described  by  those  making  the 
record  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of 
the  operations.  The  manner  of  resting 
and  holding  the  stone  and  the  method 
of  applying  the  percussion  and  pressure 
implements  differed  with  the  aifferent 
tribes,  but  the 
principles  involved 
are  apparently 
about  the  same 
with  all.  The 
fracture  processes 
served  also  to  pro- 
duce emen?encv 
implements  of  al- 
most every  class- 
axes,  celts  or  hatch- 
ets, picks,  adzes, 
gouges,  hammers, 
etc.;  and  this  is 
true  not  only  with  the  more  primitive 
tribes  but  with  all  peoples  using  stone  in 
the  arts.  It  may  be  further  noted  that 
the  flaking  hammer  was  often  employed 
to  rough  out  the 
forms  of  many 
implem,ent8,  as 
celts,  axes,  and 
adzes,  designed 
to  be  elaborated 
and  flnished  by 
pecking  and 
grinding.  See 
'^^     I  CoreBy    Flakes, 

Flaking  imple- 
ments, Hammers. 
Many  varieties 
of  stone  can  not 
be  shaped  by  fracture  or  can  be  shaped 
only  imperfectly,  and  the  aborigines  re- 
sorted to  the  process  of  battering  or  peck- 
ing to  SO- 


USE OF  THE  PECKINQ  HAMMER 


cure    the 

'^ 

desired  re- 

sults.   It 

was   for- 

A^f fiS^^ 

merly  sup- 
posed that 

|B£t7 ; 'J^^^^H 

this  was  a 

very  tedi- 

ous   work 

and     that 

^^l^j^^l 

the   shap- 

JtMi^S^^^B 

ing    of    a 

celt     or 

an  ax  re- 

q  u  i  red 

much 

time. 

i  ^K^K 

but    the 

•j    m^^M 

experi- 

ments   of 

-J 

McGuire  chisel  used  in  CUTTINO  STEATITE 

and  others 

have  shown  that  the  work  may  be  compar- 
atively rapid  and  that  by  repeated  blows 
of  the  hammerstone  the  toughest  and 
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•ULT8   OF  SAW 
INO  AND  BMAK- 


hardest  loaterials  may  readily  be  reduced 
to  the  desired  shapes.  Beginning  with  a 
bowlder  or  fragment  of  proximate  shape 
or  with  a  foriii  ronghed  out  bv  flaking, 
the  primitive  operator  attackea  the  sur- 
face,  crumbling  the  parts  to  be  removed 
by  rapid  blows,  and  continued  the  work 
ontil  the  shape  was  so  far 
perfected  as  to  be  ready  for 
the  grinding  and  polishing 
processes  which  followed. 
This  peeking  work  is  the 
prototype  of  the  bush-ham- 
mering and  the  machine- 
chisel  work  of  the  civilized 
stonecutter.  The  leading  va- 
rieties of  articles  shaped 
in  part  or  in  whole  by  this 
proce^  are  celts,  axes,  adzes, 
gouges,  mortars,  pestles,  va- 
rious culinary  utensils, 
pipeA,  ornamental  and  cere- 
monial objects,  and  sculp- 
tures isenereilly.  See  Pecking 
implemenU, 

Incisuig  processes  were 
much  eniployed  by  the  na- 
tive tribes.  Knives,  chisels, 
and  other  edged  tools  of 
stone  served  to  carve  all  the 
softer  varieties,  the  most  universally 
available  of  these  being  soapstone  or 
steatite  (q.  v.).  Others  are  cannel  coal, 
lignite,  cnalk,  serpentine,  and  calcite. 
Chisels  or  edged  stone  picks  were  used  in 
cutting  out  masses  of  soapstone  in  the 
quarry  and  in  shap- 
ing the  vessels  and 
other  large  objects 
made  from  them. 
See  Chisels,  Knives, 
Picks.  Abrading 
and  smoothing  proc- 
esses were  also  of 
first  importance  to 
the  tribeia  in  shaping 
and  finishing  articles 
of  stone.  These  em- 
ployed the  various 
Grinding,  sawing, 
rilling,  and  polish- 
ing tools.  Drilling 
with  pointed  and 
tubular  drills  was 
constantly  resorted 
to,  as  in  the  mak- 
ing of  tobacco  pipes 
and  certain  forms  of 
ornaments  and  cere- 
monial objects.  See  A  trading  implement Sy 
Drills  and  Drilling,  Polishing  implements, 
Satr^,  Scrapers. 

The  following  groups  of  products  of  the 
Btone  using  and  snaping  arts  are  described 
tuider  separate  heads,  viz:  (1)  Buildings: 
Pueblos  (towns),  cliff -dwellings,  habita- 
tions, kivas,  fortifications,  tombs;  (2)  /m- 
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plements  and  utensils:  Abrading  imple- 
ments, adzes,  anchors,  anvils;  arrows, 
bows,  and  quivers;  arrowheads,  awls, 
axes,  baking  stones,  boxes,  ce^ts,  chisels, 
daggers,  drills,  flakes,  flaking  implements, 
gouees,  hammers,  hatchets,  hoes  and 
spades,  knives,  lamps,  lances,  metates, 
mortars,  mullers,  pestles, 
picks,  pincers,  pipes, 
polishing  implements, 
cups,  dishes,  ladles,  re- 
ceptacles, saws,  scrapers, 
sinkers,  slings,  spear- 
heads, tomahawks, 
wedges;  (3)  Ornaments: 
Beaawork,  gorgets,  lab- 
rets,  mosaics,  pendants; 
(4)  Ceremonial  objects: 
Batons,  masks,  pipes; 
(6)  Problematical  objects: 
Banner-stones,  bird-stones,  boat-stones, 
cache  disks  and  blades,  cones,  flaked 
stones  f  eccentric  forms),  footprint  sculp- 
tures, hemispheres  and  spheres,  hook 
stones,  inscribed  tablets,  notched  plates, 
pierced   tablets,    plummets,    perforated 
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stones,     sculptures     (eccentric     forms), 
spade-stones,  spools,  tubes. 

Besides  the  shaped  product  above  dealt 
with,  the  shaping  of  stone  gives  rise  to 
another  class  of  results  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  history  of  stone  art  and 
especially  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
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students  who  would  intelligently  dis- 
criminate stone-age  phenomena.  These 
are  the  various  forms  of  rejectage  of  manu- 
facture. In  ge tti ng  out  stone  w here  large 
bodies  are  dealt  with,  the  first  step  is  that 
of  dividing  the  masses  by  heavy  blows,  and 
the  resultant  forms  are  blocks,  fragments, 
and  splinters  of  diversified  shape  and  size. 
From  these  suitable  pieces  are  selected  for 
specialization;  the  remainder  are  refuse. 
When  selected  pieces  are  under  treatment 
by  percussive  processes  the  blows  of  the 
hammer  remove  fiakes,  chips,  and  spalls, 
and  these  become  refuse;  when  other  por- 
tions are  under  treatment  by  pressure 
processes,  mi- 
nute fiakes  or 
chips  are  pro- 
duced and  be- 
come refuse. 
When  a  suit- 
ablemassofthe 
material  is  se- 
lected from  which  to  remove  flakes  de- 
signed for  use  as  knives  or  other  imple- 
ments or  for  further  elaboration,  a  nucleus 
or  core  results  and  this  also  becomes  refuse 
(see  Cores),  Again,  the  portion  of  stone  in 
process  of  shaping  and  partly  shaped  often 
oreaks  under  the  blows  of  the  hammer  or 
the  pressure  of  the  flaking  tool  and  the 

Eieces  become  refuse;  and  still  more  nota- 
ly  the  piece  being  shaped  does  notdevelop 
properly  and  becomes  unmanageable  un- 
aer  the  hammer  or  pressure  fiaker,  and, 
beingirreparably  faulty,  is  rejected  and  be- 
comes refuse.  The  last-mentioned  abor- 
tive forms  or 
failures  are 
varied  in  shape 
and  may  or 
may  not  re- 
semble closely 
the  final  forms 
which  it  was 
intended  they 
should  take. 
Theterm**tur- 
tleback'*  is  ap- 
plied to  such  of 
these  rejected 
forms  as  have 
a  faceted  upper 
surface  and  a  smoother  under  surface, 
suggesting  the  carapace  of  a  turtle.  It 
is  these  rejected  defective  forms,  show- 
ing as  they  do  clear  evidence  of  design, 
that  have  led  to  much  misapprehension 
because  ignorant  persons  have  mistaken 
them  for  actual  implements  and  have  at- 
tempted to  classify  them  as  such,  assign- 
ing them  to  particular  uses  or  periods  sug- 
gested by  their  form.  The  various  classes 
of  rejectage  here  described — fragments, 
splinters',  flakes,  chips,  cores,  fragments 
resulting  from  breakage  of  parti  v  shaped 
forms,  and  unbroken  abortive  forms,  as 
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well  as  broken  and  abandoned  hammer- 
stones— are  usually  left  on  the  shaping 
sites.  In  bulk  this  rejectage  far  exceeds 
that  of  the  accepted  product — the  output 
properof  the  shop  work.  Other  processes, 
as  pecking,  cutting,  and  grinding,  also  re- 
sult in  rejectage,  but  not  to  an  eoual  ex- 
tent with  the  fracture  process,  ana  the  re- 
jectage is  seldom  especially  noteworthy 
except  on  soapstone  quarry  sites,  where 
much  breakage  occurred  during  the  pro- 
cess of  roughing  out  the  larger  utensils. 

The  knowledge  acquired  in  recent  years 
through  experiments  in  stone-shaping 
processes  has  led  unfortunately  to  the 
manufacture  of  fraudulent  imitations  of 
aboriginal  implements  and  sculptures  for 
commercial  purposes,  and  so  great  is  the 
skill  acouired  in  some  cases  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  detect  the  spurious 
work;  there  is  thus  much  risk  in  purchas- 
ing objects  whose  pedigree  is  not  fully 
ascertained.    See  Pseudo-Indian. 

Works  that  may  be  consulted  on  this 
subject  are  ver}r  numerous,  and  only  a 
few  of  the  principal  authorities  are  here 
cited;  these,  however,  will  enable  thev 
inquirer  to  find  such  other  publications 
as  are  of  value.  Abbott  (1)  Prim.  Indus., 
1881;  (2)  in  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid.,  vii, 
1879;  Bailey  in  Bull.  Nat.  Hist  Soc.  N. 
B.,  no.  VI,  1887;  Beauchamp  in  Bull. 
N.  Y.  State  Mus.,  iv,  no.-  18,  1897; 
Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xv, 
pt.  1,  1901;  Boyle  in  Ann.  Archoeol. 
Reps.  Ontario,  1888-1905;  Gushing  (1)  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  viii,  no.  4,  1895;  (2)  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xliv,  1896;  Daw- 
son in  Can.  Rec.  Sci.,  ii,  no.  6,  1887; 
Dellenbaugh,  N.  Americans  of  Yesterday, 
1901;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  XVII,  pt  3,  1905;  Dorsey  in  Pub. 
Field  Ck)l.  Mus.,  Anthr.  ser.,  ii,  no.  4, 
1900;  Evans,  Ancient  Stone  Implements 
of  Great  Britain,  1872;  Foster,  Prehist. 
Races,  1878;  Fowke  (1)  in  13th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1896;  (2)  in  the  Archaeologist, 
II,  1894,  and  in,  1895,  (3)  Archteol.  Hist. 
Ohio,  1902;  Holmes  (1)  in  Bull.  21, 
B.  A.  E.,  1894;  (2)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1897;  (3)  in  Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  xuii,  1896. 
(4)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  iii,  no.  4,  1890;  (5) 
ibid.,  IV,  nos.  land  4,  1891;  C.  C.  Jones, 
Antiq.  Southern  Indians,  1873;  Jos. 
Jones  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxii,  1876; 
Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious  Stones,  1890; 
McGuire  (1 )  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1894, 1896; 
(2)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  no.  3, 1893;  (3)  ibid., 
IX,  no.  7,  1896;  MacLean,  M-ound  Build- 
ers,  1879;  Matthew  in  Bull.  Nat  Hist. 
Soc.  N.  B.,  no.  HI,  1884;  Mercer  (1)  in 
Rep.  of  Madrid  Commission,  1892;  (2) 
in  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  vi,  1897;  Moore  in 
Jour.  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Phila.,  1894-1909; 
Moorehead,  (1)  Prehist.  Impls.,  1900;  (2) 
Prim.  Man  in  Ohio,  1892;  Nordenskiold, 
Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde,  1893; 
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Phfllips  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,    n,  no. 

I,  19(X);  Proadfit  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  no. 
3,  1889;  Ran,  Archteol.  Colls.  Nat 
Mys.,  1876;  Beynolds  in  12th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mos.,  1880;  Schumacher  (1)  in 
Surv.  W.  100th  Merid.,  vii,  1879;  (2)  in 
Ball.  Surv.  of  Terr.,  in,  no.  3,  1877;  (3) 
in  11th  Rep.  Peabody  Mus.,  1878;  Smith 
(1)  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  iv, 
Anthr.  ui,  1903;  (2)  ibid.,  ii,  Anthr.  i, 
1899;  (S)  ibid.,  Anthr.  i,  pt  vi,  1900; 
Bnyder  in  The  Antiquarian,  i,  pt  9, 
1897;  Squier  and  Davis  in  Smitnson. 
Cont,  I,  1848;  Stevens,  Flint  Chips,  1870; 
Teit  in    Mem.   Am.   Mus.    Nat    Hist, 

II,  1900;  Thrustouj  Antiq.  of  Tenn.,  1897; 
Wilson  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1897,  1899; 
Wyman  in  Mem.  Peabody  Acad.  ScL,  i, 
no.  4,  1875.      '  (w.  h.  h.) 

Stonington.  A  former  Pequot  villase  in 
New  London  co.,  Conn.  In  1825  mere 
were  50  Indians  there. 

Stono.  A  tribe  formerly  residing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  present  Charleston, 
S.  C. ,  probably  about  Stono  r.  They  may 
be  identified  with  the  Stalame  of  the 
French  explorer  Laudonni^re  in  1562, 
mentioned  as  confederated  with  Audusta 
(Edifito).  In  the  English  colonial  docu- 
ments tbe  Stono  and  Westo  are  named 
together  as  at  war  with  the  Carolina  set- 
tlers in  1664,  1669-71,  and  again  in  1674, 
in  consequence  of  raids  made  on  them  by 
the  whites  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
slaves,  but  this  association  is  due  to  noth- 
ing more  perhaps  than  similarity  between 
the  names.  If  it  actually  existed,  they 
most  have  retired  amone  the  Creelu 
along  with  the  Westo  (Yuchi).  Con- 
sult Gatschet,  Creek  Micr.  L^.,  i,  1884; 
Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East,  Bull. 
B.  A.  E.,  1894.  (A.  s.  Q.    J.  B.  s.) 

BtoM.—RiTers,  Hist,  a  C.  38,  1856.  Stoaoe*.— 
Hewat,  Hist.  Ace.  8.  C.  and  Ga.,  i,  61, 1779. 

BtDxmge  and  Caehing.  The  storage  of 
articles  and  supplies  appears  to  nave 
been  quite  general  throu^nout  America, 
and  toe  practice  of  cachmg,  or  hiding, 
things  not  less  so.  The  extent  of  th  is  cus- 
tom indicates  its  ancient  origin,  a  conclu- 
sion streni^hened  bv  the  discovery  of 
large  deposits  of  articles  of  stone  which  in 
many  instances  show  partial  disintegra- 
tion and  other  indications  of  great  age. 
Hoards  of  stone  axes  have  been  found  in 
"New  Jersey,  ceremonial  implements  in 
Florida,  tobacco  pipes  in  Ohio,  and  leaf- 
shaped  blades  along  the  greater  part  of 
the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Many  authors 
have  described  the  methods  employed  by 
the  Indians  in  the  storage  and  caching 
of  things,  the  process  often  evidencing 
great  ingenuity  in  concealment  The 
season,  the  temperature,  the  locality,  and 
the  time  required  to  make  a  cache  were 
important  considerations.  When  time  al- 
lowed, some  things  were  sewed  in  skins 


and  suspended  on  trees  or  hidden  in  hol- 
low tree  trunks;  others  were  buried  un- 
der shelving  rocks  or  in  carefully  pre- 
pared holes  in  the  ground.  Owing  to 
seasonal  journeys  of  laree  numbers  of 
persons  in  search  of  food  or  other  sup- 
plies, many  things  had  to  be  left  behind 
which,  because  of  their  weizht  or  bulk, 
would  add  to  the  difficulty  of  movement 
Caching  was  resorted  to  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  hidden  things  from  being  dis- 
turbed by  wild  beasts,  stones  often  oeing 
piled  over  the  cache;  or,  when  the  deoosit 
was  of  food  or  clothing,  fires  were  bunt  in 
order  that  the  ashes  should  hide  surface 
indications  and  thus  keep  enemies  from 
disturbing  the  deposit;  or,  in  other  cases, 
the  sod  was  carefully  removed  and  re- 
placed after  the  cache  was  completed;  or. 
if  the  land  was  sandy,  water  was  poured 
over  the  surface  to  conceal  indications  of 
the  ground  having  been  disturbed.  The 
term  cache,  from  the  French  cocker,  *to 
hide/  has  been  very  generally  adopted 
by  the  whites,  who  nave  not  been  slow 
to  accept  and  practise  this  primitive 
method  of  hiding  things  intended  to  be 
reclaimed. 

Martin  Frobisher  (1578),  according  to 
Dionese  Settle,  found  that  the  natives  in 
Baffinland  hid  their  provisions,  ''both 
fish  and  flesh,  in  great  heaps  of  stone,'' 
a  practice  still  generally  followed  in  the 
frozen  north.  Jacques  Cartier  (1535) 
found  the  natives  on  the  St  Lawrence  to 
have  vessels  ''as  big  as  any  butt  or  tun" 
in  which  to  keep  their  fish  that  had  been 
dried  in  the  summer;  these  people  are 
also  said  to  have  kept  their  com  m  ar- 
rets on  top  of  their  houses.  Pierre  Biard 
refers  in  1616  to  winter  storehouses  in 
Canada  wherein  the  natives  kept  smoked 
meat,  roots,  shelled  acorns,  peas,  beans, 
etc.,  which  they  first  put  into  sacks,  and 
these  in  lar^  pieces  of  bark  that  they 
then  suspended  from  interlacing  branches 
of  two  trees,  so  that  neither  rats  nor 
dampness  could  injure  them.  Biard 
refers  also  to  the  com  he  ate  in  going 
upstream,  which  the  natives  sought  in 
secluded  places  where  they  had  hidden 
it  in  httle  caches  of  birch-bark  when  they 
went  down  the  river.  The  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions record  many  instances  of  this  gen- 
eral habit,  while  on  war,  trading,  and 
other  expeditions,  of  caching  food,  to  be 
used  on  the  return  journey.  Many  in- 
stances are  related  of  the  loss  of  caches  by 
robbery,  through  for^tfulness  of  their 
locations,  or  through  injury  bv  weather, 
and  of  great  suffering  caused  thereby. 

Champlain,  in  1603,  spoke  of  pits  dug 
in  slop^  of  the  seacoast  to  a  depth  of  5 
or  6  ft,  in  which  sacks  made  from  plants 
and  filled  with  grain  were  placea  and 
covered  with  sand,  "which  keep  as  well 
as  our  granaries." 
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Formerly  in  Oreffon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia  dried  fish  were  stored 
by  the  Indians  of  Colambia  and  Fraser 
rs.  in  caches  built  of  split  cedar  planks 
supported  on  the  branches  of  trees  far 
above  the  ground.  The  Kalispel  cached 
their  stores  of  dried  berries  on  little 
islands  in  Pend  d' Oreille  lake.  The  ber- 
ries were  placed  in  reed  bags  and  were 
protected  from  the  weather  by  small 
log  houses  built  over  them  (Grinnell). 
On  the  N.  W.  coast,  according  to  Boas, 
clams  taken  from  strings  of  cedar  bark, 
on  which  they  had  been  dried,  were 
stored  for  future  use.  Lewis  and  Clark, 
in  1804,  found  at  the  falls  of  Columbia  r. 
that  dried  fish  were  pounded  between  two 
stones  and  then  placed  in  baskets  made 
of  grass  and  rushes  and  lined  with  salmon 
skin;  the  fish  was  then  pressed  down 
and  covered  with  fishskins,  each  basket 
weighing  from  90  to  100  pounds.  They 
describe  a  cache  on  Missouri  r.  made  by 
first  removing  the  soil  from  a  circle  20  in. 
across  and  then  excavating  a  pit  which 
was  gradually  enlaiged  to  a  diameter  of 
6  or  7  ft,  having  the  form  of  a  kettle; 
this  hole  was  lined  on  the  bottom  and 
sides  with  sticks,  and  then  filled  with 
skins  which  it  was  desired  to  preserve, 
after  which  the  sod  was  replacea  and  the 
surfou^  made  to  appear  as  natural  as  pos- 
sible. This  is  a  typical  method  among 
the  Plains  Indians  and  Southwestern 
tribes.  These  explorers  refer  also  to 
buying  com  in  ears  from  the  Mandan, 
who  duj?  it  up  in  front  of  their  lodges, 
where  it  had  been  buried  the  winter 
before. 

The  ancient  Zufii  are  said  by  Mindeleff 
to  have  rolled  up  huge  snowwUls,  which 
they  melted  in  reservoirs  to  obtain  water, 
their  arid  environment  having  taught 
them  to  use  such  an  expedient  to  increase 
the  supply.  Chroniclers  of  the  Coronado 
expedition  refer  to  a  habit  of  the  Hopi  of 
taking  along  with  them,  when  crossing 
the  desert,  a  number  of  women  laden 
with  water  in  gourds,  which  they  buried 
along  the  way  for  use  on  the  return 
journey. 

The  natives  of  the  Pacific  coast  keep 
acorns  in  brush  storehouses  and  store 

Eine  seeds  in  granaries  on  top  of  their 
ouses.  The  Indians  of  this  regio'i  make 
vessels  of  rushes,  plastered  inside  and 
outside  with  piilon  sum  and  pitch,  for 
holding  liquids  and  seeds.  Thomas 
Hariot,  in  1585,  refers  to  the  natives  of 
Florida  hardening  their  meat  in  smoke 
in  order  to  *'  preserve  the  same  for  winter 
use."  John  Smith  (1608)  speaks  of  the 
Virginia  Indians  as  drying  their  fish  in 
the  Spanish  fashion,  as  was  done  in  the 
West  Indies.  Smith  refers  also  to  dried 
walnuts,  chestnuts,  acorns,  and  chinqua- 
pins which  the  natives  gathered  in  the 


winter  and  kept  in  great  baskets.  John 
Lawson  (1714)  speaks  of  "other  sorts  of 
cabins,''  which  were  without  windows, 
that  were  used  for  eranaries  and  ^or 
storing  skins  and  otner  merchandise. 
The  Southern  Indians,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  made  cribs  wherein  they 
preserved  their  com  from  injury;  these 
were  -erected  on  posts  and  were  danbed 
inside  and  outside  with  loam  or  clay, 
being  tight  enough  to  keep  out  the  small- 
est vermin.  Oysters  and  clams  were 
dried  on  strings  and  stored  for  future 
use.  Mesquite  oeans,  pifion  nuts,  acorns, 
filberts,  and  hickory  nuts  in  their  re- 
spective habitats  were  stored  in  brush 
inclosures,  which  were  presumably  the 
originals  of  the  slatted  comcribs  of  the 
present  day.  The  Gulf  tribes  built  houses 
raised  upon  poles  for  the  purpose  of  stor^ 
ing  grain.  AH  Plains  Indians  dry  and 
store  Iruits  and  nuts  of  various  sorts. 
The  Pima  bury  watermelons  in  sand  and 
make  immense  basketry  cribs  for  storing 
grain,  as  do  also  the  Apache,  the  Taia- 
humare,  and  other  tribes  of  the  S.  W. 

Consult  Brown  (1)  in  Records  of  the 
Past,  IV,  pt.  3,  Mar.  1905;  (2)  m  Wis. 
Archeol.,  vi,  no.  2,  1907;  Champlain, 
CEuvres,  1870;  Haklujrt,  Voy.,  in,  1810; 
Jesuit  Relations,  ed.  1858;  Joutel,  Jour., 
1713;  Lawson,  Hist  Carolina,  ed.  1860; 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  1904-05; 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  1902;  Mass. 
Hist.  Soa  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ix,  1822;  Mindeleff, 
Study  of  Pueblo  Architecture,  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  Ran,  North  American 
Stone  Implements,  Smithson.  Rep.,  1872; 
Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  1890;  Russell  in  26th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1908;  Sagard,  Grand  Voyage 
dupa^rsdesHurons,  1865;  Smith,  History 
of  Vii^nia,  1819;  Stites,  Economics  of 
the  Iroquois,  1905:  Wheeler,  Rep.  U.  8. 
G.  and  G.  Surv.  W.  100th  Men,  vii,  1879; 
Winshin,  Coronado  Ezped.,  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  R,  pt  1,1896.  (j.  D.  M.) 

StotoliCAo'totl,  Meaning  over  [a  cliff]'). 
A  Squawmish  village  community  on  the 
right  bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  Bnt  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

8tott  Banoh  rain.  A  prehistoric  ruined 
pueblo  on  Stott  ranch,  a  few  m.  w.  of 
Pinedale,  Navajo  co.,  Ariz.— Few kee  in 
22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  167,  1904. 

Stratten.  The  local  name  for  a  band 
of  Salish  of  Fraser superin tendency,  Brit. ' 
Col.— Can.  Ind.  Aft  Rep.,  79,  1878. 

Straw  Town.    See  Orumdtikai, 

Stmck-by-the-Bee  (Palaneapape).  The 
head-chief  of  the  Yankton  Sioux  at  the 
period  of  the  relinquishment  of  their 
mnds  in  1859  and  until  his  death;  bom 
at  Yankton,  8.  Dak.,  Aug.  30,  1804, while 
Lewis  and  Clark  were  encamped  there. 
Capt.  Lewis,  on  learning  that  a  male 
child  had  been  born  in  the  camp^  sent 
for  it,  and,  wrapping  it  in  the  Stars  and 
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Stripes,  declared  it  to  be  "an  Amencan.'' 
Orowine  to  manhood  with  the  tradition 
of  hia  cnrifitening  upon  him,  Strack-b^- 
the-Bee  took  ereat  pride  in  his  "Ameri- 
canism," and  was  always  a  staunch 
Mend  of  the  whites.  His  greatest  serv- 
ice was  in  1862,  daring  the  time  of  the 
panic  dne  to  the  outbreak  and  massacre 
m  Minnesota,  when,  b^  his  influence,  he 
kept  his  tribe  from  joining  the  hostiles 
and  actually  threw  a  cordon  of  his  war- 
riors across  South  Dakota  from  Ft  Ran- 
dall to  the  Sioux  as  a  barrier  between 
the  hostiles  and  the  white  setUementa 
He  died  July  29,  1888.  (  d.  r.  ) 

Btryne.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village  on 
the  w.  side  of  Fraser  r. ,  5  m.  above  Lytton, 
Brit.  Col.  Pop.  57  in  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  appears. 

BtK-ai'-in — Dawson  In  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  aeo. 
n,  44, 1891.  Sto'iEa.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist.,  II.  172.  1900.  Stain.— Hill-Toat  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  4, 1899.  Btraia.— Teit,  op.  clt. 
».— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 
.—Can.  Ind.  Aff..  164.  1901.  Stryne- 
u— Ibid..  418.  1898  (two  town  names  oom- 

bined).    Strniae.— Ibid..   269,    1889.     Strynae 

Ibid.,  434, 1896.    Btyaa  Oreek.  —Teit,  op.  cit.  (white 

BtuMbtk  {S'taorbabsh).  A  Salish  band 
liyingamongthe  Dwamish  lakes,  Wash. — 
Boulet  in  letter,  B.  A.  £.,  Mar.  22,  1886. 

Btsangei  (Stsd^flges),  A  Songish  b^emd 
between  Esquimalt  and  Beeeher  bay,  s. 
end  of  Vancouver  id.  Pop.  103  in  1904, 
96  in  1909.  Songish,  the  name  given  to 
this  tribe  by  whites,  is  corrupted  from 
the  name  of  this  band. 

Sangfaaes.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  li.  164, 1901.  Btdl'i- 
fM.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  17, 1890. 

Btskeitl  {JStsk-ytL),  A  Bellacoola town 
on  the  8.  side  of  Bellacoola  r..  Brit  €k>l., 
near  its  mouth.  It  is  one  of  the  8  vil- 
lages called  Nuhalk. 

B^retl.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  8, 
189L  Stak-d'ii — ^Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Nat. 
HiaL,  n,  49, 1898. 

Sttiinkhwieh.  A  Siuslaw  village  on 
Sinslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

SIfea'-awits.— Doney  In  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
280,1800. 

Staeabitie.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. 
8CaeaUtie.-Orozco]rBerra,aeog.,  848, 1864.    Stos 
ObUtia.— Sedelmair  (1744)   cited    by    Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Hex.,  866. 1889. 

Staekre.  An  unidentified  Salishan  band 
formerlv  at  or  about  Port  Madison  Mills, 
w.  Wash.  Galled  "northern  or  Stuck-re 
Indians."— May nard  (1856)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc  28, 34th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  67,  1866. 

Staeii.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

•togarok.  A  Nushagagmiut  Eskimo 
vniage  on  Nushagak  bay,  Alaska,  where 
there  is  a  salmon  cannery.  Pop.  7  in 
1890.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  96,  1893. 

StiiiebaiBiikh.  An  Athapascan  tribe,  now 
absorbed  into  the  surrounding  Salishan 
tribes,  that  inhabited  upper  Nicola  valley. 


Brit.  Col.  They  have  been  supposed  to 
be  descendants  of  a  war  party  of  Tsilkotin 
(McKay  in  Dawson,  Notes  on  Shuswap 
of  Brit.  Col.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  ix, 
sec.  2, 23, 1891),  but  the  evidence  of  their 
long  occupancy  of  Nicolaand  Similkameen 
valleys  has  led  Boas  (10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Trib^  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  sec.  2,  33, 
1895>  to  consider  them  the  northernmost 
of  tne  isolated  Athapascan  bands  found 
along  the  Pacific  coast.  Four  or  five 
generations  back  they  lived  in  three  sub- 
terranean lodges,  indicating  a  population 
of  between  120  and  150. 
BBi'lsqamuQ.— Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes.  82, 
1906,  C people  of  the  high  country':  Ntlakyapa- 
muk name ) .  BmiUlcaiauQ.— Ibid,  (another  Ntlak- 
yapamuk name).    BtfiwS'HamuQ.— Ibid. 

Stalk  {Stu'ix-).  A  Bellacoola  village 
on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col.,  28  m.  from 
its  mouth. 

Btu'.iH.— Boas  In  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  8 
1891.  Sta'ta*.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
Q,  49, 1898. 

Staikishkeni  {Staikishxe^ni,  *  where  the 
canoes  are  drawn  on  shore ' ).  A  Modoc 
settlement  on  the  n.  side  of  Little  Kla- 
math lake,  Or^.-— Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  II,  pt  I,  xxxii,  1890. 

Stakamasoosatick.  A  former  Pima  vil- 
lage on  the  Gila  r.  res.,  s.  Ariz. — Dudley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  58,  1872. 

Stalnaat-hadai  (StAl  na^aa  xa/dori^ 
'steep- house  people').  A  subdivision 
of  the  Chaahl-lanas,  a  Haida  family  set- 
tled in  Alaska;  named  from  one  of  its 
houses. — Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 
1905. 

Stomiks  (iSm^wiibr,  'bulls' ).  A  society 
of  the  Ikunuhkatsi,  or  All  Comrades,  in 
the  Piegan  tribe;  it  has  been  obsolete 
since  about  1840. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot 
Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Stung  Serpent.    See  Olabalkebiche. 

Stanhlai  (StA^rdii-i^  said  to  refer  to 
* ' any  fat  game  or  fish  brought  in  " ) .  A 
Haida  town  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Moresby 
id.,  Brit.  Col.,  occupied  anciently  by  the 
Kas-lanas.^wanton,  Cont  Haida,  280, 
1905. 

Stnntaiunwhott  A  former  Tolowa  vil- 
lage on  Smith  r.,  Cal. 

BtSa-tttB-un-whott.— Hamilton.  Hay-narg-ger  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E. 

StastaB  {Sta^slas) .  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant Haida  families  of  the  Eagle  clan. 
The  name  is  that  given  to  salmon  eggs 
after  the  young  fish  have  begun  to  take 
form  in  them.  There  is  a  story  that  this 
family  was  once  reduced  to  a  .  single 
woman,  but  subsequently  increased  very 
rapidly  from  her  children;  for  that  reason 
they  were  likened  to  spawning  salmon. 
The  family  is  known  also  as  SafilgaL- 
la/naSy  referring  to  sea-birds  called  safig; 
when  these  birds  find  any  food  on  tne 
surface  of  the  sea,  all  swoop  down  upon 
it,  making  a  great  noise,  and  their  actions 
are  likened  to  those  of  people  at  pot- 
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latches  made  by  this  family.  According 
to  tradition,  part  of  the  Stustas,  includ- 
ing that  to  which  the  chief  himself  be- 
longed, came  down  from  Stikine  r.  in 
the  Tlingit  country,  while  the  rest  were 
from  the  country  of  the  Nass  peoj^le. 
Edenshaw  (q.  v.  )•  the  name  of  the  chief, 
was  also  brought  alon^  from  the  Stikine. 
A  chief  of  this  family  was  very  friendlT 
to  the  whites,  and  it  was  largely  through 
his  influence  that  a  mission  was  eetao- 
lished  at  Masset.  The  Stustas  land  lay 
principally  around  Naikun  and  in  Naden 
narbor,  but  their  chief  town  was  Kiusta, 
on  the  coast  opposite  North  id.  There 
were  many  subdivisions:  Kawas,  Kang- 
guatl-lanas,  Hlielung-keawai,  Hlielung- 
stustae,  Naikun-stustae,  Chawans-stustae, 
and  the  Yadus  of  Alaska,  the  last  being 
still  further  subdivided.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Bi'nfftL  UL'bm.— Swan  ton,  Ck>nt  Etoioa,  275, 1906. 
Shongolth  L«imM.~Hani8on  in  Pioc.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.  1896,  sec.  ii,  125, 1895.    Btaitai.— Ibid. 

SuiApi.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ranch^ 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132, 1857. 

Sualmachei.  A  former  tribe  encountered 
by  Salinas  in  1693  on  the  road  from  Coa- 
huila  to  San  Francisco  mission,  Texas. — 
Salinas  (1693)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. 

Snamea.  A  Jesuit  mission,  founded  by 
Father  Kino  among  the  Sobaipuri  about 
1687  (the  Rudo  Ensayo  says  in  1730); 
situated  on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Santa 
Cruz^  in  the  vicinity  of  Terrenate,  Sonora, 
Mexico,  just  below  the  Arizona-Sonora 
boundary.  In  1697  Bemal  reported  it  to 
be  in  a  prosperous  condition;  in  1731 
it  had  several  rancherias.  Villa-Sefior 
mentions  it  as  a  mission  in  1748,  and  it 
was  still  in  existence  in  1767,  at  which 
date  the  population  was  114.  Quiburi, 
Optuabo,  Esqugbaag,  Baibcat,  Turisai, 
and  Babisi  were  its  visitas.  (p.  w.  hJ 
Santo  Maria  de  Buamoa.— Roche  ( 1768)  in  Doc.  Hist 
Mex.,  4th  8.,  11,391. 1856.  BantoMarlade  Buanoa.— 
Croix  (1769),  ibid.,  10.  Santo  Maria  Kaffdalena 
Boanea.— Orozco  7  Berra,  Geog.,  347,  1864.  Santo 
Maria  Soamoa.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762).  148,  160, 
1863.  Santo  Marfa  Soamnoa.— Keler  (1752)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  1, 28, 1856.  Santo  Maria  Boanea.— 
Villa-Sefior, Theatro  Am.,  pt.  2, 403, 1748.  S.  Maria 
de  8ucunca.--Venegas  Hist.  Cal.,  I,  map,  1759. 
Sto.  Maria.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  I,  276, 1856.  Soamca.— Venegafl,  Hist.  Cal.,  u, 
177, 191, 1759. 

Saanai.  A  former  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan.  met  by  Salinas  on  the  road 
from  Coanuila  to  San  Francisco  mission, 
Texas,  in  1693.— Salinas  (1693)  in  Dicta- 
men  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. 

Saangna.  A  former  Gabrielefio  rancbe- 
ria  in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  on  the  coast 
near  Palos  Verdes  or  Cerritos,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  Suanga. 
Shua-Tit— Kroeber  in  univ.  Cal.  Pub..  Am. 
Archeol.  and  Ethnol.,  viii,  39, 1908  (native form.) 
Suaffna.— Reid  (1852)  quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal. 
Parmer,  June  8, 1860.  Buang-na.— Reid  quoted  by 
Hoffman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst,  xvii,  2, 1885. 


Baaqni.  One  of  the  principal  pueblos 
of  the  Nevome  and  seat  of  a  Spanish 
mission  founded  in  1619.  Situated  near 
the  lower  Yaqui  r.,  20  m.  w.  of  Onava, 
Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  415  in  1678,  42  in 
1730.  Its  inhabitants  were  called  Sibu- 
bapas. 

S.  Ifnaoio  Snbaqne.— Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  8^.  III.  m^  1857.    Bvaqtti.^Riyera  (17S0) 


exTsi 


1702),  125, 1863. 

Sabaiama.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  nui  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Sabohiam.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bljr  Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Saoeaali.  A  band,  probably  Moquelum- 
nan,  formerly  Uving  in  San  Joaquin 
valley,  or  to  the  northward,  in  California. 
Ltikalia.^Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 82d  Cong., 
IstsesB..  20,  1852.  SiM-M-ah.— Ryer,  ibid.,  2L 
Sno-oo-an.— Ryer  in  Sen.  £x.  Doo.  4, 82d  Cong., 
spec,  sees.,  199, 1858. 

Saoeataih.    See  Succotash, 

Saoooneuet  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1685,  near  Falmouth,  Barnstable 
CO.,  Mass.  The  inhabitants  were  proba- 
bly subject  to  either  the  Wampanoag  or 
tiie  Nauset 

BaooanetMt.— Writer  about  1767  in  Mass.  Hist,  See. 
CoIl.,2dB.,  lu,  14. 1846.  SokoBoa.— Bourne  (1764). 
ibid..  Ist  8..  I,  198, 1806.  Bokonasaet.— Freeman 
(1792),  ibid.,  281.  Buooonasaet.— Freeman  (1802), 
ibid.,  VIII,  152.  1802.  Buooonet.— Mourt  (1622). 
ibid..  262.  BoMoaaiMt— Ibid..  I,  196.  note,  1806. 
BoekaaeHatt-Hinckley  (1685).  ibid.,  4th  s.,  v, 
lj».  1861. 

Baoootash.  A  corruption  of  a  Narra- 
ganset  name  for  an  ear  of  com,  long  mis- 
applied by  English-speaking  people  to  a 
preparation  of  green  corn  cut  from  the 
cob,  and  transversely  cut  string-beans  or 
shelled  lima-beans  boiled  with  the  addi- 
tion of  milk,  butter,  and  seasoning. 

B(^r  Williams  (1643)  gives  msickawi- 
tash  (m^gikwatash)  as  the  name  for  a  boiled 
ear  of  com,  although  the  word  signifies 
simply  an  ear  of  com  whether  boOed  or 
raw.  Just  when  the  name  in  a  slij^htly 
more  corrupt  form  was  misapplied  is  not 
certain,  since  a  gap  occurs  in  the  history 
of  the  word  between  1643  and  1778,  when 
it  appears,  in  the  form  of  **succata8h," 
in  Carver's  Travels,  a  widely-read  book 
in  the  time  of  its  author.  Carver  de- 
scribes ''succatash"  as  a  dish  composed 
of  com,  beans,  and  bear's  flesh.  The 
word  is  next  mentioned  by  Jeremy  Bel- 
knap (1792)  in  the  form  "succotash." 

The  Narraganset  word  m*8ikwat€uh 
means  'the  grains  are  whole  (or  entire),' 
i.  e.  not  cracked  or  broken  by  poandiniff. 
The  Caniba  (Norridgewock)  name  mes^ 
huiar  has  the  same  meaning  ("bl6  qni 
n'est  pas  pil6."-R41e).  The  old  Abnaki 
inanimate  plural  was  r  instead  of  «/i.     The 
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aborkdnal  name  for  the  preparation  that 
we  call  succotash  has  been  lost.  The  form 
of  the  name  would  have  been  determined 
by  the  preponderance  of  com  or  of  beans 
in  the  stew,  as  may  have  beep  the  case, 
since  no  Aleonquian  word  can  be  formed 
to  indicate  Uiat  more  than  one  vegetable  is 
contained  in  a  stew  or  soup.    ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Snehigin.  A  former  village,  presuma- 
bl^r  Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
OaL  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

BuehuL    A  former  village,  presumably 
Goetanoan,  connected  witn  Dolores  mis- 
sion, San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Saehai.— Bancroft.  Nat  Races,  l,  458.  1874.    Bn- 
iboL— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861. 

Suekataih.    See  Succotash. 

Sndae.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  m  1744.  — Sedelmair 
(1744)  dted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Max.,  366,  1889. 

Sndactaiaba.    A  Maricopa   settlement 
on  the  Gila  r. ,  Ariz. ,  in  the  18th  century. 
Bada«MMba.— Rndo  Enaayo  (ca.  1762),  22.  1863. 
HniawMihii — Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog..  848, 1864. 

Bndseton.  A  former  Pima  settlement 
on  the  Rio  Gila,  Pinal  co.,  Ariz.,  between 
Casa  Grande  and  a  point  10  leases  be- 
low. It  was  visited  by  Kino  m  1698, 
poesibly  as  early  as  1694,  and  named  by 
nim  Encarnacion.  It  was  not  far  from 
the  present  Sacaton.  Acoordinff  to  Font 
the  population  was  5,000(?)  in  1775. 
See  Bartlett,  below. 

laoanuMioB.— Bancroft,  No.  Hex.  States,  i,  259, 
note,  1884.  Encarnacion  BatnquiMn.~An2a  and 
fbnt  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
892,  1889.  La  Bnoamacion.— Venegas.  Hist.  Gal., 
I,  297,  1759.  La  Encamncion  del  ButaquiMB.— 
Garo^  (1775),  Diary,  100.  1900.  Sndacson.— Rudo 
BiMayo  (CO.  1702).^,  1863.  BatafolMn.— Bartlett, 
Pub.  Narr..  u,  268, 1854.  Batnqniian  —Humboldt, 
Kingdom  of  New  Spain,  ii,  803,  1811  (also  Suta- 
golaui;  see  index,  vol.  ly).  Bntngnismn.— Sqnier 
m  Am.  Rev.,  li,  512,  Nov.  1818.  Butaqoisoa.— 
Qarcte  (1775),  Diary,  109, 1900. 

Badagnnaehte.    See  SadeJcanaktie, 

Sugar.    See  Mcmle  sugar, 

Biiffareane.  A  ohuswap  village  on  the 
s.  aide  of  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.— Biorice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1892-93,  iv,  22,  1896. 

•ugeretf.  A  small  tribe,  supposed  to 
have  been  Siouan,  that  lived  near  the 
Waxhaw  in  Mecklenburg  eo.^  N.  C,  and 
York  CO.,  S.  C.  They  occupied  a  fertile 
district  and,  according  to  Lawson  (Hist. 
Car.,  76,  1860),  inhabited  many  towns 
and  settlements.  They  were  doubtless 
greatly  reduced  by  the  Yamasee  war  of 
1715  and  later  meiged  in  the  Catawba. 
Baaaaa.— Bowles.  New  Pocket  map  of  U.  8.,  1783. 
BaUi' —.—Popple's  map,  n.  d.  Bogaas.— Yaufon- 
dy*8  map,  1778.  Bnaant.— Bowen's  map,  1760. 
Batiuma.— War  map  (1716)  in  Winsor,  Hist  Am., 
T,S46, 18S7. 

Sagk-eye.    See  Socheye. 

Siigwaimdiigahwininewiig  (Sdgtudnddaa- 
wummodgf  'men  of  the  dense- wooded 
forest.'— ^Grerard).  A  Chippewa  band, 
commonly  known  as  Bois  Fort  Chippewa, 
living  in  the  coniferous  forest  region  w. 
of  L.    Superior,    in    Minnesota.    They 


numbered  640  in  1909  and  occupy  lands 
allotted  in  severalty  from  a  reserva- 
tion formerly  consisting  of  107,519.42 
acres. 

B«iM  Forte.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  832.  1873.  Bois 
Forte.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
85,  1885.  Hardwoods.— Ibid.  Bsnatwaga-winiai- 
wsk.— Gatschet.  OJIbwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1882. 
Bi^waadscftwiniai.— Baraga,  Enff.-Otch.  Diet.,  109, 
18^  (trans.  *  Indian  from  the  thick  forests':  Chip- 
pewa form).  Bffwiadsgiwiaiaiwff.—Wm.  Jones, 
infn,  1906.  Saktwi^^w.— Baraga,  op.  cit. 
Boa-wi-diif-ah -win -ia^o-wuf.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist  Soc  Coll^  v,  85,  1885.  Bog-waim- 
daf-ah-wia-iao-wna.— Warren  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  189.  1852  (trans,  'men  of  the 
thick  fir  woods' ) .  Bna-waa-daf-ah-wia-ia-o-wuf  .  — 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  90. 1850.  Thiek  Woods- 
oMa.— Warren  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  189, 
1862.  Waub-ose.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  CJoll.,  v,  86, 1886  (•  rabbits ':  so  called  by  other 
Chippewa  on  account  of  their  unwarlike  dispo- 
sition). 

Bnhinlmiat  ( '  people  of  the  son,'  that  is, 
living  in  the  east).  A  tribe  of  Labrador 
Eskimo  extending  from  Koksoak  r.  e.  to 
C.  Chidley  and  thence  s.  to  Hamilton  in- 
let A  part  have  long  been  Christianized 
by  Moravian  missionaries,  but  those  of  the 
northern  districts  still  retain  theirheathen 
customs.  Girls  are  tattooed  at  the  age  of 
puberty,  thoogh  less  elaborately  than  for- 
merly; they  are  then  forced  into  marriage, 
and  early  snow  the  effects  of  their  harsh 
and  laborions  life.  Children  are  few  and 
weak.  Many  men  have  two  wives,  the 
wealthy  several.  The  aged  and  the  dis- 
eased are  freqaently  deserted,  sometimes 
auietly  strangled.  An  unlucky  woman  is 
riven  out  into  the  wilderness.  A  bad 
man  is  not  admitted  into  the  houses,  and 
if  he  commits  murder  the  others  stone 
him  to  death.  Blood  vengeance  is  in- 
cumbent on  the  next  of  kin.  The  people 
are  of  the  stature  of  Europeans  and  very 
muscular.  Their  legs  are  disproportion- 
ately short  and  malformed,  owing  prob- 
ably to  the  habit  of  carrying  infants  in 
the  hood.  There  is  a  recognized  elder  in 
the  community,  yet  he  is  controlled  by 
the  angekok.  These  conjurers,  who  pre- 
tend to  propitiate  the  malevolent  spirits 
of  nature  and  each  man's  evil  spirit,  work 
much  harm,  often  separating  man  and 
wife  on  the  plea  that  their  union  causes 
ill  luck.  The  people  often  devour  deer 
meat  raw,  though  they  prefer  cooked 
food.  The  complexion  of  these  Eskimo 
shows  much  variation;  those  who  are 
bleached  almost  white  in  winter  become 
quickly  browned  by  exposure  to  the 
summer  sun. 

Subtribes  are  the  Koksoagmiut,  Kan- 
givamiut,  and  Kilinigmiut.  The  mission 
stations  are  Hebron,  Hopedale,  Nachvak, 
Nain,  Okak,  Ramah,  ana  Zoar.  A  native 
village  on  the  n.  coast  is  Aukpatuk. 
BfiWtoSnyut— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  176, 
1894.  Sttkhinimyut.— Turner  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can..  V,  104, 1888. 

Snhab.    The  Cottonwood  clan  of   the 
Hopi. 

8i-h0'-bi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39. 1891. 
Biihab  wifiwd.— Fewke»  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  684, 
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1900.  Bti-hib  wui-iHL— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VII.  404, 18M. 

Sniesia.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Suiiun  (probably  'big  expanse').  A 
former  Patwin  division,  probably  only  a 
village,  on  Suisun  bay,  Solano  co.,  Cal. 
BoiMhme.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
8oo-i-Mo-Bea.~Ibid.,  Mar.  80,  1860.  BowiMonm  — 
Cliori8,Voy.  Pitt..  6,  1822.  Su-i-soa'.—Powers 
in  Oont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  218, 1877.  Bnyram.— 
Chamiflso  in  Kotxebne,  Yoy..  ui,  61, 1821. 

Suk  {S*uk,  'valley,' 'depression*).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  on  the  b.  side  of 
Frafierr.,  Brit.  CJol.,  below  Keefer  station, 
0.  P.  R.  R.  The  population  of  this  place 
and  the  neighboring  village  of  Kimus, 
with  which  Uter  reports  of  Indian  affairs 
have  combined  it,  was  74  in  1901,  since 
which  date  neither  is  mentioned. 
Ook'.—Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5.  1899. 
Bhaooke.— Gan.Ind.Afr.,  189, 1888.  Bhoook.— Brit. 
Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Sauk.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  368. 1897.    Bodt-kamna.— Ibid.,  pt.  il,  164, 

1901.  B'vk.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii, 
160,1900.  Bunk.— Can.  Ind.  Aff., 269, 1889.  Bunk.— 
Ibid.,  280, 1886.  Bmik-kaiaiu.~lbld.,  418, 1898. 

Bukaaugnniiiff.  A  Chippewa  village 
formerly  on  Pelican  lake,  Oneida  co.. 
Wis. 

PaUoan  Lake  band. —Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist 
8oc.  Coll..  y,  315,  1885.  Ba'kao-naiaf.— Wm. 
Jones.  infn«  1906.  Biik-a-aiif>un-iaf.— Warren, 
op.  clt 

Bnkanom.  A  division  of  the  Yaki  of  n. 
California,  living  s.  of  the  Ukomnom  of 
Round  valley. 

Bnkaiipoka  {Siikar>lsp6gaf  'hog-killing 
place').  A  small  Upper  Creek  town 
formerly  in  Cleburne  co.,  Ala.,  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  12  m.  above  Oak- 
fnskee,  to  which  town  it  was  subordinate 
and  to  which  the  inhabitants  moved  prior 
to  the  year  1799.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

Hog  Range.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  144, 
1884  (traders'  name).  Hog  range.— Ha wkini 
(1799),  Sketch,  48,  1M8.  Bhuokotpaga.— Alcedo, 
Die.  Oeog.,  iv,  547, 1788.  Shuokoapoja.— Bartram, 
Trav.,  I,  map,  1799.  Bognspogui.— Swan  (1791)  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes. v,  262, 1855.  Bokatpoge.— 
Bartram,  op.  cit. ,  461, 1792.  Booo-he-ah.  —Hawkins, 
op.  cit.  Buohe-poga.— Sen. Ex.  Doc.425,24th  Cong., 
Ist  sesB..  215.  1886.  Buka-iahp6gi— Gatschet,  op. 
cit    Buka-i^ka.— Ibid. 

Bnkechiinetimne.  A  band  or  village  of 
the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side  of  B^gue 
r.,  Greg. 

Bd*i(e'-toiB-ne'  tdnaX.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  284, 1890. 

Bnkhntit  ( *  black  months ' ) .  A  former 
Arikara  band  under  chief  Sutaka,  White 
Shield. 

Blaokmoutha.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850.  148,  1851.  Ba&-at'-it— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  857, 1862. 

Bukiang  ^meaning  doubtful).  An  Al- 
^nquian  tnbe  formerly  occupying  a  con- 
siderable territory  on  both  sides  of  Con- 
necticut r.  about  Hartford,  Conn.  Their 
principal  village,  of  the  same  name,  was 
near  the  present  Hartford.  In  1 730  they 
removed  to  Farmington.  (j.  m.) 


Bddoga.— Goodwin  (1686)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoU., 
4th  8..  VII,  44,  1866.  Bioaook.— Ludlowe  (1687), 
ibid.,  2d  B.,  vm,  285, 1819.  Bioaogg.— Writer  about 
1642,  ibid.,  8d  s..  lii,  161,  l^Tluokiang.— Hub- 
bard (1680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  V,  807, 1815.  Bnokiang.— 
Kendall,  Trav.,  i,  142, 1809.  Boekiaag.— Writer  erf 
1815  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  ni,  182,  1846. 
Bokiangk.— StUes  (1761),  ibid.,  Ist  a.,  x,  106,  1809. 

Bnkinatehi  {Shukha-in-hacha,  'hog  its 
river ' ).  Given  by  Gatschet  ( Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  109,  1884)  as  a  former  Choctaw 
settlement  in  Lowndes  and  Kemper  cos., 
Miss.  The  mention  of  Lowndes  co.  must 
be  a  mistake,  the  name  probably  referring 
to  those  Chpctaw  living  along  Sukinatchie 
or  Sookanatchie  cr. ,  in  Kemper  co.  Hal- 
bert  does  not  use  this  as  the  name  of  a 
town,  and  evidently  it  is  a  general  term. 
Faotorr  Lidiaaa.— Gatschet,  op.  cit  Benaohaa. — 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.  X.  961,  1858.  Bkak-hu-nat- 
«hM.— Rutherfbrd  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  877.  1847. 
Book-e-Book-a.- H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  138,  ^  Cong.,  9d 
seas.,  14, 1885.  Bn-quah-aatoh-ah.— U.  S.  Stat,  ix, 
114.1851. 

Bnkkertoppen.  A  Danish  mission  and 
Eskimo  settlement  in  w.  Greenland,  lat. 
65**  20'. — Nansen,  Across  Greenland,  n, 
29,  1890. 

Bnkkwan  (said  to  be  from  Tlingit  suq- 
^f^n,  •  grassy  town ' ).  A  Uaida  town  of 
the  Koetas  uunily,  formerly  on  Cordova 
bay,  in  the  Kaigani  country.  Alaska.  In 
1836-41  John  Work  stated  the  number  of 
houses  here  was  14  and  the  number  of 
people  229.  Former  inhabitanta  of  this 
town  can  now  recall  7  houses.  Petroff  in 
1880-81  gave  the  number  of  people  as  141. 
The  town  is  now  abandonea. 
Bakoa'a.-Boa8.  Twelfth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
26,1898.  BhakaB.—Petroff  in  10th  Censuf,  Alaska, 
32, 1884.  Bhakwaa  Hiadi.  —Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,9ec.  ii,  125, 1895.  Bhaw-a-caa.- Dawaon. 
Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  178b.  1880  (after  Work,  1886-41). 
Bhou  a  gan.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribea.  v.  489.  1866 
(after  work).  Bhow-a-c*B.— Kane,  Wand.  N.  A., 
app.,  1869  (after  Work).  BMk5ia  hidS.— Krauae, 
TUnkit  Ind.,  304.  1885.  Bnkkwaa.- U.  S.  Coaat 
Surv.  map  of  Alaska,  s.  s.  sec.,  no.  8060. 
Buqqo-in.— Swanton  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  408. 1906. 

Boko.  The  Sun  gens  of  the  C^do. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Eep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 
1896. 

Bukshnltaatanom.  A  branch  of  the  Told 
of  N.  California  possessing  the  k.  fork  of 
the  Middle  fork  of  Eel  r.  and  Hull  cr. 

Baktalooia  (* black  bluff').  A  former 
temporary  settlement  of  the  Koasati,  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Tombigbee  r.,  b.  Miss.  It 
was  abandoned  in  1722. 
OooMda  BaoUa  Looea.— West  Fla.  map.  ea.  177S. 
BaektaLooMu-Romana.  Florida.  1,884, 1775.  Bvkta 
loouu— Ibid..  882. 

Boktalooaa.  A  former  temporary  settle- 
ment of  the  Koasati  on  Tombigbee  r. 
below  the  month  of  Sukenatchacr. ,  Ala. — 
Romans,  Fla.,  326,  1776. 

Bnktanakamn  (S&k^-ta-na'ka^-mu).  One 
of  the  Chumashan  villages  formerly  near 
Santa  In6s  mission,  Santa  Barbam  co., 
Gal.—Henshaw,  Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

.Balapin  (Sul^-d-pln).  A  Chamaaihan 
village  formerly  in  Ventara  oo.,  Oal. — 
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Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A,  R,  1884. 

Siiliga.  An  unidentified  village  in  cen- 
tral Florida,  lat  28*'  3(K,  near  a  small 
lake. — Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1709. 

Sulnjame.  A  tribe,  apparently  Coa- 
huiltecan,  which  was  represented  at  Ban 
Antonio  de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  as 
earlv  as  1726  and  as  late  as  1741.  Their 
Coahuiltecan  affiliation  is  inferred  from 
their  close  association  with  the  Xarame 
and  the  Patagua.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Ohx«ls|ui.— Valero  Baptisms,  partida  678,  1747, 
MS.  Ohid«aiii.~Ibid.,  partida  881,  178L  Ohiilar 
jaoM.— Ibid..  parUda  448. 1788.  Ohainaam.— Ibid., 
partida  361,  1781.  BaligaBM.— Ibid.,  partida  167, 
1725.  Zoli^axL— Ibid.,partida286,17!28:  Zolcdaa.— 
Ibid.,  partida  96,  im.  Ztolam.— Ibid.,  partida 
219.17^  Zama.—Valeio  Marriages,  partida  136, 
1736.    ifol^'axL—Ibid.,  partida  150, 1740r 

Bnln-ctiiu  (Su^lu  sUm),  A  former  Haida 
town  of  the  t)o-gitunai  family,  on  the  s. 
coast  of  Hippa  id..  Queen  Gliarlotte  ids., 
Brit.  Col. 


BASS.— Bwanton,  OonL  Haida,  281,  1905. 
•an  Btina.— Ibid. 

Suma.  A  semi-nomadictribe.  one  branch 
of  which  formerly  occupied  the  resnon  of 
the  Casas  Grandes  in  Chihuahua,  Blexico, 
and  the  other  the  vicinity  of  £1  Paso, 
Tex.  The  latter  are  mentioned  in  1669, 
under  the  name  Zumanas,  as  forming 
part  of  the  mission  population  of  San 
Lorenzo  (q.  v.),  but  toe  name  Sumas  is 
ijaed  by  Benavides  as  early  as  1630. 
Vetancurt  {ca.  1696)  speaks  also  of  the 
Zomas  and  Zumanas  as  living  somewhat 
below  El  Paso,  and  Bandelier  apparently 
classifies  the  former  at  least  as  tne  Suma. 
The  names  Zumanas  and  Jumanos  seem 
to  have  been  confused.  At  the  instiga- 
tion of  the  Pueblo  Indians  taken  from 
the  K.  to  El  Paso  by  Gov.  Otermin  when 
retreating  froni  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.,  dur- 
ing the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680,  this  branch 
of  the  Suma  became  hostile  to  the  whites 
and  induced  the  friendly  Mansos  to  join 
them,  with  their  confederates  the  Jano, 
in  their  outbreak  of  1684.  The  Spaniards 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  two  years 
later,  forming  them  into  several  setUe- 
ments  about  El  Paso,  but  San  Lorenzo 
was  the  only  one  that  endured.  In  1744 
the  tribe  comprised  50  families;  in  1765 
only  21  families  remained,  the  decrease  in 
popcdation  being  doubtless  due  to  small- 
pox. Only  one  of  the  tribe  was  known  to 
be  living  (at  SeneciS,  Mexico)  in  1897. 

The  mission  of  Casas  Grandes  was  es- 
tablished among  the  southern  branch  of 
the  tribe  about  1664.  At  this  time  and 
for  many  vears  later  they  confederated 
with  the  Apache  and  Jocome  in  their 
depredations  against  the  Piman  tribes  to 
their  westward,  particularly  the  Opata. 
The  extermination  of  the  Suma  was  prob- 
ably dne  to  Apache  hostility.  Accord- 
ing to  Orozco  y  Berra  (p.  327)  they  spoke 
the  Firo  dialect,  but  there  seems  to  be 


no  warrant  for  this  classification,  and 
their  lin^istic  affinities  are  not  known. 
See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in, 
86-91,1890.  (p.  w.  H.) 

BuDM.— Doc.  of  18th  oent  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Aich.  Inst.  Papers,  rr,  625.  1898  (mlq>rlnt). 
Biunas.— Benavlaee,  Memorial,  7,  1680.  Bumes.— 
linschoten,  Descr.  de  TAmer.,  map  1,  1688. 
Bimas.~Riba8  (1646)  qnoted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iii,  89,  1890.  Tiunas.— Arlegui 
(1660-65)  quoted  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  (misprint). 
ZuBuuias.— Garcia  de  San  Francisco  (1659)  quoted 
by  Bandelier.  ibid.,  87  (distinct  from  Jumanos). 
Zomas.— Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  in.  808, 
1871;  18th  cent  doc  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  8d,  1890. 

SiuiMt.  A  Gowichan  tribe  on  the  lake 
and  river  of  the  same  name,  which 
are  tributary  to  lower  Frazer  r.,  Brit 
Col.  Until  1894  three  divisions  or  vil- 
lages called  by  this  name,  and  numbered 
1,  2,  and  3,  appeared  in  the  reports  of 
the  Canadian  Department  of  Indian 
A&irs,  having  populations,  respectively, 
of  30,  67,  and  63  in  1893.  Their  total 
number  in  1909  was  given  as  60. 
Bfmi^—Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1887.  Bmess.— Mayne. 
Brit.  Col.,  296, 1862.  Bamas.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  800, 
1896.  Bnmass.— Ibid.,  160, 1901.  Bn-mat-se.— Pitz- 
hugh  in  U.  a  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  828, 1858. 

Bnmaim.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Biim-inaim.~Taylor  in  CSal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Biinidum.    A  small  Tlingit  tribe  occu- 

Bdng  a  village  of  the  same  name  at  Port 
ou^hton,  Alaska.  The  population  was 
160  in  1868,  but  is  now  only  about  60. 
Sitkoedi  is  a  social  division.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 
Bamdan.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Blaod&'a.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 
Bonadim.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  82, 1884. 
Bwndiim.— Porter  in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  3,  1898. 
Bimdowiu.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  814, 1868. 

Smnpitan.    See  Blowgun. 

Sanananahogwa  (Su-nu-na^  na-lu/'gwa). 
A  Paviotso  tribe  formerly  on  Re^er.,  cen- 
tral Nevada.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881. 

Bnnohaqiie.  A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Ban  danoe.  The  Sun  dance  was  a  cere- 
mony confined  to  the  Plains  tribes.  It 
was  performed  by  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Siksika,  and  Cree  of  Aleonquian 
stock;  the  Dakota,  Assiniboin,  Mandan, 
Crows,  Ponca,  and  Omaha  of  Siouan  stock; 
the  Pawnee  of  Caddoan  stock;  the  Kiowa; 
and  the  Shoshoni  and  Ute  of  Shoshonean 
stock.  In  its  ceremonial  forms  the  Sun 
dance  of  all  these  tribes  seems  related, 
and  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  summer 
solstice  ceremony,  though  in  many  tribes 
this  element  is  largely  or  entirely  ob- 
scured. The  fundamental  object  of  the 
ceremony  seems  to  have  been  the  over- 
coming of  certain  cosmic  elements. 

In  all  of  the  tribes  the  ritual  is  subor- 
dinated to  the  drama;  the  former  never 
predominates,  as  it  does  in  the  star  cult  of 
the    Pawnee    ceremonies.    Th©   ritual. 
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when  present,  is  chanted,  and  consists  of 
KToaps  of  sonffs,  generally  eight  in  num- 
ber. As  a  rule  these  son^  are  sung  on 
the  night  of  the  entrance  into  the  lodge 
of  the  Sun  dance. 

The  time  of  the  ceremony  is  summer, 
varving  from  early  to  late  in  the  season, 
and  it  may  even  be  held  in  the  autumn. 
Among  some  tribes,  as  the  Sionan,  the 
ceremony  is  annual,  and  is  in  charge  of  a 
self-perpetuating  priesthood,  api^arently 
under  the  control  of  the  war  chief.  In 
other  tribes,  especially  those  of  Algon- 
quian  stock,  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony is  dependent  on  a  vow  or  a  pledge 
made  by  an  individual  who  hopes  by 
such  performance  to  ward  off  sickness 
from  himself  or  from  some  member  of 
his  family,  although  other  reasons  for 
making  the  vow  exist,  the  most  common 
of  these  being  to  avert  lightning. 

The  participants  in  the  ceremony 
among  the  Siouan  tribes,  besides  the 
priesthood,  are  selected  and  compelled 
to  perform  by  the  priests.  In  other 
tribes,  as  for  example  the  Arapaho,  the 
participants,  other  than  the  priests  (who 
are  those  that  have  vowed  tne  ceremony 
in  former  years),  are  those  who  have 
made  minor  vows,  and  whose  participa- 
tion is  hence  voluntarv.  Among  such 
tribes  the  chief  priest  is  chosen  by  the 
friends  of  the  votary  of  the  ceremony. 

The  duration  of  the  ceremony  varies 
among  the  different  tribes,  8  days  beinff 
the  most  common  period.  The  perioa 
is  laiigely  dependent,  however,  on  the 
number  of  fasting  and  dancing  days,  the 
preliminary  days  being  3  or  4  m  number, 
and  the  dancing  days  n*om  1  to  4,  though 
formerly,  it  would  seem,  4  was  the  com- 
mon number. 

Among  all  tribes  there  is  a  division  of 
the  ceremony  into  secret  rites  and  a  public 
performance.  The  secret  rites,  occupying 
from  1  day  to  4  days,  are  held  in  a  tipi  of 
preparation,  which  occupies  a  position 
alone  in  the  camp  circle.  In  at  least  one 
tribe  there  are  four  such  tipis  of  prepara- 
tion, each  in  charge  of  a  leiader.  B^  the 
time  of  the  erection  of  the  secret  tipi  or 
tipis  the  camp  circle  has  been  formeid  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe  with  the  open- 
ing to  the  E.;  here  is  camped  the  en- 
tire tribe,  the  arrangement  of  the  family 
tipis  being  according  to  a  fixed  system. 
Within  the  secret  tipi  the  priests  congre- 
gate each  day  and  spend  their  time  in  the 
performance  of  certain  rites,  consisting  of 
smoking,  feasting,  praying,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  objects  that  are  to  be  used 
upon  the  altar  or  worn  during  the  public 
performance.  On  the  last  day  of  the 
secret  rites  a  great  lodge  is  built  in  the 
center  of  the  can>p  circle,  the  selection  of 
the  site  being  the  office  of  a  special  in- 
dividual and  attended  with  rites.    The 


gathering  of  suitable  timber  for  the  lodge 
and  its  erection  are  usually  done  by  one 
or  more  warrior  organizations.  The 
selection  of  the  center  pole  is  accompanied 
with  special  rites  and  usually  is  in  chaige 
of  the  most  noted  warrior  or  warriors  of 
the  tribe.  The  lodge  varies  from  a  roof- 
less inclosure  with  a  tall  center  pole,  sb 
among  the  Sionan  tribee,  to  a  partially 
covereid  structure,  consisting  of  an  outer 
row  of  forked  uprights  connected  by  croas- 
bars,  from  which  rafter  poles  extend  to 
the  fork  of  the  center  pole.  The  lodge  is 
from  60  to  100  ft  in  diameter,  aiKl  is 
always  provided  with  an  opening  toward 
the  B.  On  the  completion  of  the  lodge, 
senerally  late  in  the  afternoon,  the  priests 
formally  abandon  the  secret  tipi  (h  prep- 
aration, and  reside  until  the  termination 
of  the  ceremony  in  the  Sun-dance  lodge 
proper.  On  this  night  the  lodge  is  form- 
ally dedicated,  often  with  elaborate  rites; 
the  warrior  societies  parade,  and  the 
chie&  signalize  the^  bravery  of  certain 
jrounf^  men  of  the  tribe  by  specially  des- 
ignatmg  them  by  name.  On  the  morning 
following  the  erection  of  the  lodge  the  altar 
is  set  up  near  its  western  side.  The  altar 
varies  from  the  simple  bufialo  skull  and 

Sipe  on  a  cleared  circle  of  earth,  as  among 
le  Ponca,  to  an  elaborate  arrangement  of 
a  bui^lo  skully  an  excavation  with  a  dry 
sand-painting,  upright  sticks  with  rain- 
bow symbols,  and  various  bushes  and 
young  trees,  as  among  the  Cheyenne.  On 
the  completion  of  the  altar  the  priests  dec- 
orate the  bodies,  naked  except  for  a  lotn 
cloth,  of  those  who  are  to  dance;  these,  to- 
gether with  the  priests,  have  taken  neither 
food  nor  drink  since  tne  preceding  night 
After  the  dancers  have  been  painted, 
and  decked  with  sage  or  willow  wreaths 
about  the  head,  neck.  Waist,  wnsts, 
and  ankles,  the  dancers,  forming  in  line, 
dance  toward  the  center  pole,  represent^ 
in^  the  sun,  blowing  whiles  made  of  the 
wmg-bones  of  eagles  to  accompany  Son- 
dance  songs,  which  are  sung  by  mosidans 
seated  about  a  lai^  drum  at  the  soatbem 
side  of  the  entrance.  After  an  interval, 
which  may  be  a  day,  the  paint  is  removed 
and  renewed,  and  the  ceremony  is  re^ 
sumed,  and  to  the  end  the  dancers  thus 
alternately  dance  and  rest  At  the  dose 
of  the  performance  the  dancers  in  some 
tribes  take  an  emetic,  drink  medicine- 
water,  break  their  ftist,  and  then  enter 
the  sweat-lodge.  In  all  tribes,  ao  &r  as 
known,  the  lodge  with  its  accompftnjriog 
altar  is  abandoned  to  the  elements,  for  it 
is  considered  sacred  and  may  not  be  dis- 
turbed. Among  several  taboos  oi  the 
ceremony,  one  most  fre9uent  and  almost 
universal  is  that  forbidding  the  presence 
of  menstruating  women. 

In  the  majority  of  tribes  one  of  the 
most  common  rites  of  the  public  perior- 
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mance  is  that  of  voluntary  self-laceration 
or  torture.  The  two  most  common  forms 
of  torture  were  (1 )  to  attach  the  free  end 
of  a  reata  that  had  been  fastened  to  the 
center  fork  of  the  lodge,  to  a  skewer  in- 
serted in  the  loose  skin  of  the  breast,  and 
(2)  to  drag  around  inside  the  camp  circle 
one  or  more  buffalo-skulls  by  a  reata  the 
other  end  of  which  was  attached  to  a 
skewer  inserted  in  the  back.  In  some 
tribes  a  small  piece  of  flesh  was  cut  from 
the  arm  or  shoulder  of  the  dancer  and  was 
offered  with  tobacco  seeds  at  the  foot  of 
the  center  pole.  The  amount  of  torture 
performed  seems  to  have  been  greatest 
among  the  Cheyenne  and  Mandan.  Tor- 
ture in  any  form  was  not  tolerated  by  the 
Kiowa;  indeed,  the  appearance  of  blood 
at  any  stage  of  the  ceremony  was  re- 
garded by  theai  as  an  ill  omen,  and  it  is 
said  sometimes  to  have  caused  the  cere- 
mony to  cease. 

A  form  of  sacrifice  other  than  torture, 
consisting  in  the  offering  of  the  cast-off 
dothine  of  children  or  adults  to  the  lodge 
on  the  last  day,  was  practised  by  several 
tribes,  especially  those  of  Algonquian 
Btock. 

The  ceremony  of  the  Sun  dance  abounds 
in  symbolism,  no  rite  being  performed 
except  in  a  prescribed  manner.  There 
seems  to  have  been  universal  veneration 
of  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  sun,  or 
a  god  spoken  of  as  the  '* great  mystery," 
"great  medicine,'*  or  "man  above,"  was 
even  more  prominent,  being  symbolized 
by  the  center  pole.  The  salient  features 
of  the  symbolism  may  be  epitomized  as 
follows:  The  tipi  of  secret  preparation 
corresponds  to  the  sacred  mountain  to 
which  the  originator  of  the  ceremony  re- 
paired when  in  distress  and  there  learned 
the  naysteries  of  the  ceremony.  The  rites 
of  the  secret  tipi  represent  the  acts  per- 
formed originally  in  the  sacred  mountain, 
and  hence  are  a  kind  of  rehearsal.  The 
secret  tipi  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  "rab- 
bit" or  "lone"  tipi  or  the  "morning 
star."  The  camp  circle  symbolizes  the 
constellation  Corona  Borealis,  which  is 
frequently  spoken  of  by  the  Plains  tribes 
as  the  camp  circle  of  the  gods  above. 
Again,  the  camp  circle  may  be  regarded  as 
symbolizing  the  horizon,  standing  for  the 
universe.  The  lodge  itself  represents  this 
earthy  as  the  home  of  man.  The  altar 
symbolizes  the  essence  of  life  or  spring 
of  fertilization.  In  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  the  nest  of  the  thunderbird. 
Into  the  nest  a  dicing  stick  was  usually 
thmst,  symbolic  of  that  used  by  the  wo- 
man who  in  the  well-known  tale  climbed 
to  the  sky  in  pursuit  of  a  porcupine  and 
later  gave  birth  to  the  Sun  Boy.  While 
the  center  pole  itself,  with  its  bands  of 
red  and  black  paint,  is  svmbolic  of  earth 
and   heaven,  and  typides  the  supreme 


medicine  or  mystery,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  symbolizing  also,  especially  at  the 
time  of  its  capture,  the  common  enemy 
of  the  tribe.  The  Cheyenne  declare,  in- 
deed, that  from  the  fork  of  the  center 
pole  was  formerly  suspended  alive  an  en- 
em^  captured  in  war.  The  dancers  col- 
lectively overcome  an  enemy,  generally 
the  sun,  and  by  their  medicine  cocnpel 
the  thunderbird  to  release  rain.  The 
wreaths  worn  by  dancers  are  symbols  of 
the  sun,  and  the  four  old  men  in  the  dance 
represent  the  gods  of  the  four  world-quar- 
ters, while  the  paints  applied  to  the  tHxly, 
usually  four  in  number,  are  progressive 
in  their  virtue,  generally  culminating  in 
a  black  paint,  which  may  be  regard^  as 
defying  the  rain  to  wash  it  off.  The 
painted  designs  are  symbols  of  the  sun, 
the  moon,  the  morning  star,  and  the  gods 
of  the  four  world-quarters.  The  whistling 
symbolizes  the  breath,  or  life,  of  man,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  cry  of  the  thunder- 
bird. Vomitinff  and  sweating  are  em- 
ployed as  purification  rites.  The  fasting 
and.  the  self-inflicted  torture  are  penance, 
done  to  obtain  special  favor  of  the  gods, 
and  represent  the  fast  of  the  originator  of 
the  ceremony. 

In  the  ritual  of  the  Sun  dance  it  is  related 
that  once  in  a  period  of  famine  an  indi- 
vidual wandered  forth  with  a  female  com- 
panion in  behalf  of  his  tribe,  encountered 
a  deity,  fasted,  learned  the  ceremony,  re- 
turned to  the  tribe,  caused  the  ceremony 
to  be  performed,  and  thus  brought  relief 
from  famine  through  the  appearance  of 
the  buffalo.  The  ceremony  accordingly 
may  be  regarded  as  one  of  rebirth  or  re- 
animation.  In  the  tribes  which  have 
this  ritual  the  one  who  has  made  the  vow 
at  a  stated  period  of  the  ceremony  offers 
his  wife  to  the  chief  priest,  thus  exempli- 
fying the  act  of  the  originator  of  the  cere- 
mony, who  offered  his  companion  to  the 
one  from  whom  he  obtained  the  cere- 
mony. 

The  Sun  dance,  being  strongly  opposed 
by  the  missionaries  bemuse  it  was  utterly 
misunderstood,  and  finding  no  favor  in 
official  circles,  has  been  for  many  years 
an  object  of  persecution,  and  in  conse- 
quence is  extinct  among  the  Dakota'Tthe 
Crows,  and  the  Mandan,  of  the  Siouan 
stock,  and  among  the  Pawnee  and  the 
Kiowa.  It  is  still  performed  by  the  Cree, 
Siksika,  Arapaho,  Cheyenne,  Assiniboin, 
Ponca,  Shosnoni,  and  Ute.  Its  disap- 
pearance among  certain  of  these  tribes, 
such  as  the  Ponca,  is  near  at  hand,  for  it 
has  lost  part  of  its  rites  and  has  come  to  be 
largely  a  spectacle  for  gain  rather  than  a 
great  religious  ceremony. 

The  Sun  dance  was  not  only  the  great- 
est ceremony  of  the  Plains  tribes,  but  was 
a  condition  of  their  existence.  More  than 
any  other  ceremony  or  occasion,  it  fur- 
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nished  the  tribe  the  opportunity  for  the 
expression  of  emotion  m  rhythm,  and 
was  the  occasion  of  the  tribe  becoming 
more  closely  united.  It  gave  opportunity 
for  the  making  and  renewing  of  common 
interests,  the  mauguration  of  tribal  poli- 
cies, and  the  renewing  of  the  rank  oi  the 
chiefs;  for  the  exhibition,  by  means  of 
mourning  feasts,  of  grief  over  the  loss  of 
members  of  families;  for  the  fulfilment  of 
social  obligations  by  means  of  feasts;  and, 
finally,  for  the  exercise  and  gratification 
of  the  emotions  of  love  on  the  part  of  the 
youAg  in  the  various  social  dances  which 
always  formed  an  interesting  feature  of 
the  ceremony.  With  the  disappearance 
of  tribal  organization  and  tribal  interests, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  ultimate  doom  of 
the  Sun  dance.  See  Ceremony^  Dance, 
Mythology y  Religion.  (g.  a.  d.) 

Sonday,  John.    See  Shahvmndaia, 

Sangkitsaa.  The  Turquoise  clan  of  the 
pueblo  of  Jemez,  N.  Mex.  A  correspond- 
ing clan  existed  also  at  the  former  related 
8>ueblo  of  Pecos. 
u-kltMuL— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  iz.  852.  1896 
(Jemez  form).  Bu«»t£+.— Ibid.  (Pecoe  form;  += 
a«A=*  people^). 

Sanik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Agat- 
tu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id.  group 
of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Sank  Sqaaw.    See  Magnus. 

Sanianneitaime  (*  people  at  the  small 
beach  M .    A  band  of  the  Mishikhwutme- 
tunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
Bttn'-siln-aSs'  )dnii8'.— Doraey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  282, 1890. 

Sontaho.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.-rTaylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18, 1861. 

Santeaooo taooot ( i^n-^-coo^-a-coo( ) .  An 
unidentified  body  of  Salishan  Indians 
said  by  Roes  (Fur  Hunters,  i,  145,  1855) 
to  have  lived  between  Thompson  and 
Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col. 

Santi.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col.— Hill- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Sonam.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Sun-num.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  23, 1860. 

Sanaii  {Sv/'nu-si),  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  Sacramento  r.,  near  Jacinto, 
Butte  CO.,  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.) 

Sanvallak.  A  small  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  coast  opposite  Sledge  id., 
Alaska.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

Saolanocka.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  on  Flint  r.  (?) ,  formerly  part  of  the 
Creek  confederacy.  In  1773  the  inhab- 
itants are  said  to  have  spoken  the  Creek 
and  **Stincard  languages.''— Bartram, 
Trav.,  462,  1791. 

Sapaen.    See  Supavm. 

SapaBip.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Boo-pa«-ip.~Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 1860. 


Sapawn.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet 
of  Americanisms,  681,  1877)  ''a  name  in 
common  use  in  New  England,  New  York, 
and  other  northern  states  for  boiled  In- 
dian meal.'*  The  word  is  applied  to 
hasty  pudding,  mush,  corn-meal  boiled 
and  eaten  with  milk, etc.  Supavm^  spelled 
also  sepawn,  sepon,  supaen,  suppaen, 
suppawn,  etc.,  oy  earlier  writers,  is 
derived  from  mpaun  in  the  Massachoset 
dialect  of  Algonquian,  signifying  'soft- 
ened by  water.'  The  woro  samp  is  from 
the  same  radical.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

Saphko.  An  unidentified  town  for- 
merly near  the  mouth  of  Tallapoosa  r., 
Ala.,  above  Atasi.— Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map, 
1807. 

Sappaen,  Sappawn.    See  Supawn, 

Saqaamiili.  A  Salish  division  on  the 
w.  side  of  Puget  sd. ,  Wash .  According  to 
Paige  (Ind.  Aif.  Rep.,  329,  1857)  they 
claimea  the  land  from  Appletree  cove  in 
the  N.  to  Gig  harbor  in  the  s.  Seattle,  who 
gave  his  name  to  the  city,  was  chief  of 
this  tribe  and  the  Dwamish  in  1853.  Pop. 
441  in  1857,  180  in  1909. 
Lucna-miali.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  458. 1854 
(frequently  used  f<      "  '  '  '  —  - 

wm.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep 

Famham,  Travels,  1*^,  avxw.  w»»m«. — m.  o^^  v-^mv  i 
in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  84th  Ck>ng..  8d  sees..  82, 1867. 
Soqnamish.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  700, 1866. 
Bqnamuh.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  12, 1863. 
Bquawmish.— ^mham.  Travels,  111.  1843.  8ak- 
wibiM.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Pbilol., 221. 1846.  8ak- 
wamish.—Qibbs  in  Oont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  1. 179.1877. 
Bnguahmith.— Stevens  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87,  S4Ui 
Cong..  3d  sess.,  46, 1857.  8aqiu]iiiah.~Wilkee,  U. 
8.  Expl.  Exped.,  iv,  410,  1845.  8wo-Kwabii^— 
Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  196, 1877  (given  as  sub- 
ordinate to  Dwamish). 

Sarghastetthitan  ( '  where  the  black  bear 
lav  down*).  A  former  village  of  the 
Cnastaeoeta  on  the  N.  side  of  Rogae  r., 
Or^. 

8a-rxfl»'t»-st»hi'-tan.— Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  284, 1890. 

Sarioaama.  A  village,  presumably  Coe- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautlsta  mission,  Cal. — £ngelhardt. 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Basool.  A  village  of  an  uncertain  tribe, 
but  probably  Moquelumnan,  on  what 
was  known  in  1860  as  the  Suscol  ranch, 
K.  of  Napa,  Napa  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Oal. 
Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860. 

8a8-liaidagai  {Sus  xd^-idAga-i,  *  lake  peo- 
ple'). A  subdivision  of  the  Kona-kega- 
wai,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Easle  clan. 
They  owned  the  town  of  Hlgaedlin  and 
received  their  name  from  a  lake  whicii 
lies  inland  from  Skedans  bay,  Brit.  Col. — 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  273,  1905. 

8ailiitna.  A  Rnaiakhotana  settlement 
on  Susitna  r..  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  consist- 
ins  of  2  villages,  one  containing  44,  the 
other  46  persons  in  1880;  142  people  and 
27  houses  in  1890. 

Sushetno.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 1884. 
8nsitiia.— Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska.  60S,  1906. 

8aihltakliotthataane  (*  people  back  to- 
ward the  head  of  the  stream^ ).    A  band 
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of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  formerly  re- 
siding near  the  head  of  Coquille  r.,  Greg. 
8M-ta'-qo't*oa'  %ikani'.—Donej  In  Jour.  Am. 
Ft>lk-lore.  ili.  282, 1890. 

Busk.  More  correctly  Sisk,  the  Haida 
name  for  Frederick  id.,  off  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  Qneen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
Col.  Dawson (Q.CharlotteIds,,171, 1880) 
wrongly  supposed  it  to  be  the  name  of  a 
town  as  well,  his  informants  probably 
referring  to  Te,  which  once  stood  on  the 
mainland  opposite.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Snski.  The  Coyote  clan  of  Zofii  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

86iki-kw«.--CushiDg  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  868. 
1896  (*w=*  people*) 

Busktoyiki  ( '  band  with  hairy  mouths ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika, 
probably  extinct 

tu^JDM'-^lEi.~HAyden,  £thnog.  and  Philol.  Ma 
YaL,  264, 1862. 

Snsolai.  A  tribe  seen  by  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  (Smith's  trans.,  72,  84,  1851)  dur- 
ing his  sojourn  in  Texas  in  1527-^,  that 
lived  opposite  the  Atayos  (Toho?),  with 
whom  tney  were  at  war.  During  the  sea- 
son of  gathering  prickly-pears  they  were 
associated  with  other  tnbes  of  the  vicinity 
which  spoke  different  tongues.  So  far 
as  known  the  tribe  is  extinct 
LiwoU».— Cabeya  de  Vaca,  op.  cit..  72.  Bnaolat.— 
lUd..  121.  SumIm.— Davis,  8pan.  Conq.  N.  Mex., 
82,1869. 

Bnaqnehaiiiia.  A  town  and  a  tribe  of 
the  Iroquoian  stock,  situated  in  1606  on 
the  lower  portion  of  the  Susquehanna  r. 
and  its  affluents.  The  original  form  of 
the  name  used  by  Capt  John  Smith  was 
Sasquefohannochs  in  his  text  and  Sasque- 
mhanough  on  his  map.  He  first  heaid 
the  name  from  Tockwock,  Nanticoke,  or 
Powhatan  speakers  of  the  Algonqnian 
tongue,  while  exploring  the  waters  of 
upper  Chesapeake  bay  and  its  affluents,  as 
the  designation  of  a  mighty  people  who 
dwelt  on  the  Susquehanna  two  days  jour- 
ney *'  higher  than  our  barge  could  pass 
for  rocks."  Of  this  people  Smith  wrote: 
*'  Such  great  and  well-proportioned  men 
are  seldom  8eeD,for  they  seemed  likegiants 
to  the  English,  yea  to  their  neigh lx>r8;'' 
also  that  they  were  scarcely  known  to 
Powhatan,  could  muster  nearly  600  able 
men,  and  lived  in  palisaded  towns  to  de- 
fend themselves  from  the  ''Massawo- 
meckee,  their  mortal  enemies. ' '  Meeting 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  60  of  their  war- 
riors, five  of  their  chiera  did  not  hesitate 
to  board  his  baige.  Although  in  his  text 
Smith  does  not  mention  the  names  of 
any  Susquehanna  towns,  he  nevertheless 
places  on  his  map  6  towns  with  ''king's 
Douses"  under  the  general  rubric  ''Sis- 
qoesahanough.*'  The  six  are  Sas^uesa- 
hanoogh,  Quadroque,  Attaock,  Tesmigh, 
Utchowig,  and  Oepowig.  It  is  difficult  to 
locate  these  towns  correctly  on  a  modem 
map;  the  foregoing  names  are  evidently 
highly  conventioniuized  forms  of  the  origi- 


nal native  terms.  Unfortunately  Smith 
furnishes  but  little  information  r^gardin^ 
these  people  beyond  a  description  of  their 
bearing,  size,  and  implements,  and  a  gen- 
eral statement  as  to  their  habitat  and  their 
enemies,  the  most  formidable  of  the  lat- 
ter being  the  famous  ''Massawomeckes.'' 

Alsop  (1666)  says  that  the  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Marvland  regarded  the  Sus- 
quehanocks  as  "the  most  noble  and  heroic 
nation  of  Indians  that  dwell  upon  the 
confines  of  America,"  and  that  the  other 
Indians  ''by  a  submissive  and  tributary 
acknowledgment"  held  them  in  like  es- 
teem, for  he  adds  that  beine  for  the  most 
part  great  warriors,  they  ''seldom  sleep 
one  summer  in  the  quiet  arms  of  a  peace- 
ful rest,  but  keep  (by  their  present  power, 
as  well  as  by  their  former  conquest)  the 
several  nations  of  Indians  round  about 
them,  in  a  foroeable  obedience  and  sub- 
jection." He  declares  also  that  men, 
women,  and  children  in  both  summer 
and  winter  went  practically  naked;  that 
the^  painted  their  faces  in  red,  green, 
white,  and  black  stripes;  that  their  skins 
were  naturallv  light  in  color,  but  were 
changed  to  a  aark  cinnamon  hue  "by  the 
several  dyeings  of  roots  and  barks" ;  that 
the  hair  of  the  head  was  black,  long, 
and  coarse,  but  that  the  hair  growing  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  was  removed  by 
pulling  it  out  hair  by  hair;  that  some 
tattooM  their  bodies,  breasts,  and  arms 
with  outlines  of  beasts  and  other  objects. 

Hitherto  no  information  concerning  a 
clan  system  among  the  Susquehanna  has 
been  available  in  ethnologic  literature; 
but  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Council  of 
Maryland  for  1636-1667  (pp.  421,  550) 
the  names  of  the  "Sassqsahannough" 
chiefs  and  delegates,  and  also  those  of 
the  several  clans  to  which  they  belonged, 
appear  in  the  minutes  of  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Spes  Utia,  May  16,  1661,  m 
behalf  of  the  Lord  Proprietary  of  Mary- 
limd  and  of  the  Susouehanna  Indians, 
and  at  a  conference  held  at  St  Johns, 
June  29,  1666.  The  names  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna delegates  to  the  former  were: 
"  Dahadaghesa  of  the  great  Torripine 
family,  Sarangararo  of  the  Wolf  family, 
Waskanecqua  of  the  Ohongeoquena  na- 
tion, Kagoregago  of  the  Unquehiett  na- 
tion, Saraqundett  of  the  Kaiquari^^haga 
nation,  Uwhanhierelera  of  the  Ueququ- 
haga  nation,  and  Waddon  hago  of  the 
Sconondihago  nation;  but  among  the 
signatures  appears  the  name  Andra 
Sonque  without  that  of  his  clan  or  na- 
tion. It  was  at  this  treaty  that  the  Mary- 
land authorities  agreed  to  send  50  soldiers 
to  aid  the  Susquehanna  against  the 
Seneca  (here  called  Cynaco,  Nayssone, 
or  Naijssone),  in  conseauence  of  which 
Capt  Odber  was  ordered  to  cause  some 
"spurs  and  flankes"  to  be  laid  out  for 
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the  defense  of  the  Sasqnehanna  fort  and 
inmates,  "whom  yon  are  apon  all  occa- 
sions to  assist  against  the  assaults  of  their 
enemies. ' '  At  the  conference  of  June  29, 
1666,  at  St  Johns,  Wastahanda  Hariguera 
of  the  Terrapin  or  Turtle  clan,  and 
Gosweinouecrakqua  of  the  Fox  clan,  war 
chiefs  01  the  Susquehanna,  brought 
Wanahedana  to  justice,  **lest  the  crime 
of  one  be  imputed  to  the  whole  tribe,'' 
and  asked  assistance  from  the  governor 
**at  this  time,'*  for  they  had  lost  a  large 
number  of  men  who  were  ranging;  about 
the  head  of  Patapsco  and  other  nvers  to 
secure  the  English  plantations  from  the 
Seneca,  who,  they  declared,  were  re- 
solved to  storm  the  Susquehanna  fort  in 
the  following  August  and  then  fall  upon 
the  English;  and  they  also  agreed  to  de- 
liver the  "King  of  rotomack  his  two 
sonns"  to  Major  Goldsmyth.  At  the 
former  treaty  it  was  stipulated  also  that 
6  Susquehanna  warriors  should  act  as 
dispatch  bearers. 

On  July  28,  1663,  the  Maryland 
authorities  gave  to  Civility  and  the  rest 
of  the  Susquehanna  Indians  2  barrels  of 
powder,  200  pounds  of  lead,  and  their 
own  choice  ot  one  of  two  small  cannon. 
At  this  conference  Wastahandow  of  the 
Turtle  clan  declared  that  it  was  not  "the 
Sasquesahanoughs  "  but  the  Seneca  who 
began  the  war,  for  the  Seneca  had  killed 
the  Susquehanna  ambassadors  and  had 
robbed  them  of  70  belts  of  wampum;  and 
he  declared  that  their  enemies  (such  of 
the  Iroquois  tribes  as  were  engaged  in 
making  war  on  them)  mustered  about 
1,460  warriors,  while  the  Susquehanna 
had  about  700  fighting  men. 

In  the  writings  of  Swedish  and  Dutch 
authors  many  references  are  found  to  a 
people  called  therein  Minguas.  Minquosy, 
or  Machoeretini  (in  De  Laet),  Mengwe, 
or  Mingo,  names  which  were  evidently 
bestow^  on  them  by  the  Algonquians  of 
the  lower  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  It  would 
seem  that  in  the  earliest  application  of 
the  names  Susquehanna  and  Minqua  they 
denoted  a  tribe  or  group  of  allied  tribM 
which  from  1608  to  1633  waged  relentless 
war  against  the  Algoncjuian  tribes  on  and 
about  the  lower  portion  of  Potomac  r. 
and  Delaware  r.  and  bay.  De  Vries 
says  that  on  Feb.  11, 1633,  when  he  and 
a  small  crew  were  in  the  Delaware  r.  op- 
posite Ft  Nassau,  50  Indians  came  over 
the  river  from  the  fort  and  spoke  to  him 
and  his  men.  He  states  that  these  were 
Minc^uas  dwelling  among  "the  English 
of  Virginia,"  and  that,  numbering  600 
warriors,  they  had  come  on  a  warlike 
expedition,  but  that  they  were  friendly 
with  him  and  his  men;  that  while  in 
that  immediate  vicinity  two  days  later, 
three  Indians  of  the  Armewamen  came 
to  him  and  reported  that  they  were  fugi- 


tives from  the  Minquas,  who  had  killed 
some  of  their  people,  plundered  them  of 
their  corn,  and  burnea  their  houses,  and 
that  these  Minquas  had  killed  90  men  of 
the  Sankiekens  (Sankhikans);  also  that 
the  Minquas  had  returned  to  their  own 
country.  But  subsequent  to  this  period 
these  two  names,  Susquehanna  ana  Min- 
qua, especially  the  latter,  had  acquired  a 
broader  and  more  comprehensive  si^ifi- 
cation.  Van  der  Donck,  writing  prior  to 
1653,  says,  "With  the  Minquas  we  in- 
clude the  Senecas,  the  Maquas,  and  other 
inland  tribes." 

On  July  24,  1608,  Capt  John  Smith 
began  his  exploration  of  Susquehanna 
r.,  completing  the  work  on  Sept.  8  of 
the  same  year.  As  already  stated,  in 
his  text  he  calls  the  Indians  he  found 
inhabiting  the  river,  Sasquesahannocks, 
but  on  his  map  he  recoixled  the  name 
Sasquesahanoughs,  and  the  name  of 
their  town  Sasquecohanough.  The  exact 
situation  of  this  town  is  not  definitely 
known,  but  a  satisfactory  approxima- 
tion may  be  made.  Smith  said  that  it 
was  "two  days'  journey  higher  than 
our  barge  could  pass  for  rocks."  The 
rocks  are  at  Port  Deposit,  Md.,  and 
40  or  50  m.  above  this  point  may  be 
tentatively  taken  as  the  approximate 
situation  of  the  town.  Smith  locates 
it  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Susquehanna,  a 
short  distance  above  the  confluence  of  a 
feeder  from  the  w.  side.  It  is  matter  of 
record  that  a  *  *  Sasquehanocks  new-town  *  * 
existed  about  1648  where  "some  falls 
below  hinder  navigation,"  and  that  in 
1670  Augustine  Herrman  located  Canooge, 
"the  present  Sassquahana  Indian  for^" 
on  the  w.  bank  just  above  the  "greatest 
fall"  (the  present  Cone wago  falls);  and 
they  also  had  a  palisaded  town  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Octoraro,  probably  as  early 
as  1662,  so  that  the  Susquehanna  of  1608 
may  probably  have  been  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  Conewago  falls.  In  Smith's  text 
a  remarkable  silence  is  maintained  as  to 
the  names  of  any  other  towns  of  the  Sus- 
ouehanna,  but  on  his  map  he  places 
five  other  towns  with  king's  houses: 
Attaock,  Quadroque,  Tesinigh,  Utcho- 
wig,  and  Cepowig,  and  with  the  single 
exception  of  Cepo wig,  which  is  located  on 
the  B.  side  of  the  main  stream  of  Willow- 
bye's  r.,  all  these  towns  are  located  on 
the  Susquehanna  or  on  some  of  its  afflu- 
ents. Since  no  Indians  were  found  alon^ 
the  upper  portion  of  the  w.  shore  of  the 
bay,  there  can  be  little  doubt  thatOepowiia: 
was  a  Susquehanna  town,  for  an  early 
writer  in  a  general  recapitulation  of 
names  and  situations  of  trioes  says  that 
"the  Sasquesahanoes  are  on  the  Bolus 
river."  The  "Bolus  r."  of  Smith  is  the 
-present  Patapsco,  which  flows  into  Chesa- 
peake bay   at   Baltimore.    This  would 
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Kon  to  indicate  that  Cepowi^,  located  by 
Smith  on  Willowbye's  r.,  which  is  ap- 
parently only  a  continuation  of  what  is 
to-day  bosb  r.  (onleea  it  was  placed  there 
infltead  of  on  the  Patapsco  by  an  engrav- 
er's inadvertence),  was  at  all  events  well 
within  tbe  '^Saaqneeahanotigh*'  conntry. 
Under  the  drcnmstancee  it  is  a  question 
whether  theee  five  towns,  which  were  not 
moitioned  in  the  text  of  Smith,  are  to  be 
regarded  as  Sosqaehanna  towns  rather 
than  9s  the  chief  towns  of  allied  or  neigh- 
brainy  tribes.  With  the  meager  data 
eapphed  by  their  position  on  the  Smith 
m^  it  is  difficult  to  assign  them  a  defi- 
nite geographical  position  on  a  modem 
map.  One  of  the  interpretations  of  the 
indicative  marks  places  Cepowig  in  the 
vicinity  ^ther  of  Westminster,  Md.,  or 
of  GettysbniKf  Pa.;  Quadroqae  about 
Middletown;  Tednigh  about  Lebanon; 
Attaock  about  York;  and  Utchowig in  the 
region  of  Carlisle.  The  other  broader 
aM,  perhaps,  intended  view  would  locate 
Attaock  in  the  region  of  Juniata  r. ,  Quad- 
roqoe  at  the  forks  at  Northumberland, 
Teonigh  on  the  North  branch  in  the 
rmon  of  Wyoming,  and  Utchowig  on  the 
West  branch  in  the  vicinity  of  LocEliaven. 
Marked  with  "king's  houses,"  they  may 
have  indicated  the  seats  of  neighboring 
tribes,  whether  allied  or  hostile. 

From  the  data  found  in  Smith  it  is  diffi- 
colt  to  form  a  satisfactory  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  Suscjuehanna  at  that 
early  date.  Smith  said  that  the  '*Sas- 
qoenihannocks"  could  muster  **near  600 
able  and  mighty  men,"  who  were  en- 
tzenched  in  palisaded  towns  ''to  defend 
them  from  the  Massawomeckes,  their 
mortal  enemies."  To  these  people,  whom 
Smith  designated  by  the  name  "Sasque- 
sahanoi^i^h,"  modernized  to  Susquehanna, 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes  on  Delaware  r. 
and  bay  applied  the  name  Minqua,  or 
Minoquaas,  with  its  man^  variants,  which 
the  Kn|]^lish  adopted  with  a  wider  and 
varying  application,  under  the  form 
^iingo.  De  Vries,  in  Feb.,  1633,  while 
cruising  in  the  vicinity  of  Ft  Nassau  on 
Delaware  r.,  encountered  a  detachment 
of  50  Indians  from  a  laiger  bod;^  consist- 
ing of  600  men.  Crossing  the  river  from 
the  fort,  they  came  alongside  his  yacht 
and  spoke  to  nim  and  his  men  in  a  friendly 
manner.  He  learned  that  they  were 
Hinqoas  who  dwelt  ''among  the  English 
of  Vixiginia,"  and  who  had  come  on  a 
warlike  expedition.  The  next  day,  while 
sailing  up  the  river,  he  met  three  Arme- 
wamen  Indians  who  declared  to  him 
that  they  were  fugitives  from  the  Min- 
qoas  w^ho  had  kiUed  some  of  their  peo- 
ple, as  above  mentioned.  The  trio  had 
fa^  the  main  body  of  their  people  with 
the  women  and  children  five  or  six 
boors  jonmey  distant,  and   had  come 


there  to  learn  in  what  way  the  Minqua 
had  gone;  they  declared  that  90  men  of 
the  Sankhikans  ^Sankiekens)  bad  been 
killed  by  these  Minqua  and  that  the  Min- 
qua had  returned  to  their  country  (Coll. 
N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.,  2  s.,  iii,  pt.  i,  31-32, 
1857).  This  indicates  that  the  people 
called  Minqua  or  Sasquesahanna  in  25 
years  had  not  lost  their  military  strength, 
although  they  were  engaged  in  continual 
wars  with  the  Algonquian  tribes  on  Dela- 
ware r.  and  bay,  and  on  the  Potomac. 
Hence  it  would  appear  that  Smith's  state- 
ment that  they  could  muster  in  1608 
nearly  600  men  did  not  include  those 
belonging  to  the  five  towns  exclusive  of 
Sasquesananough.  They  were  in  1608 
wagmg  war  on  the  Massawomeckes. 

On  Aug.  18, 1616,  Captain  Hendricksen 
reported  to  the  New  Netherland  Prov- 
inces his  discovery  of  certain  lands,  a 
bay  and  three  rivers,  lying  from  38** 
to  40°  N.  lat. ;  that  there  he  traded  for 
''sables,  furs,  robes,  and  other  skins." 
and  that  he  also  traded  for  and  bougnt 
from  the  inhabitants,  the  Minquaes, 
"three  persons,  being  people  belongmg  to 
this  company,  which  three  persons  were 
employed  in  the  service  of  the  Mohawks 
and  Machicans,  giving  for  them  kettles, 
beads,  and  merchandise"  (N.  Y.  Doc. Col. 
Hist,  I,  14,  1854).  This  is  perhaps  the 
first  notice  of  the  name  Minqua  on 
record,  if  its  use  on  the  map  accbnopa- 
nying  this  report  be  excepted.  The 
map  bears  date  1614  (Oct.  11)  and  is  the 
famous  *' Carte  Figurative."  It  is  the 
first  known  attempt  to  portray  geograph- 
ically the  Susquehanna  r.  and  valley  with 
the  tribes  of  Indians  dwelling  in  the  region 
covered;  the  map,  in  fact,  includes  the 
region  now  within  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  represents  the  Susquehanna 
as  an  outlet  of  L.  Ontario.  A  legend  on 
the  map  says  that  the  data  concerning  the 
location  of  rivers  and  the  position  of  the 
tribes  were  obtained  from  Kleynties  and 
his  comrade,  which  they  had  acquired 
in  an  expedition  from  the  Mohawk 
(Maquaas)  into  the  interior  and  along  the 
New  r.  (Susquehanna)  downward  to  the 
O^hage,  who  are  identified  as  the  **  ene- 
mies oi  the  aforesaid  northern  tribes"  ; 
and,  further,  that  the  positions  of  the 
tribes  (Sennecas,  Gachoos,  Capitannasses, 
and  Jottecas)  should  be  indicated  as  con- 
siderably farther  to  the  w.  On  the  above- 
mentioned  map  the  "Sennecas"  are  lo- 
cated some  distance  n.  of  a  branch  of  the 
river  which  was  evidently  intended  to  rep- 
resent Chemung  r.  of  to-day;  lower  down, 
on  what  represented  the  West  branch  of 
the  Susquehanna,  on  the  s.  side,  the 
"Gachoos"  are  placed,  with  four  designs 
denoting  lodges(town8);  on  what  probably 
represents  the  present  Juniata  r. ,  on  the  n. 
side,  some  distance  from  the  confluence 
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with  the  Soaqnehanna,  the  GapitannasBes 
are  placed,  with  seven  designs  denoting 
towns  arranged  some  distance  apart  along 
the  coarse  of  the  river;  s.  and  sh^htly  far- 
ther w.  into  the  interior  the  '^lottecas" 
( Jottecas)  are  placed,  with  five  designs  rep- 
resenting towns  set  close  together;  and 
much  farther  down,  on  the  w.  side,  a 
short  distance  below  the  conflnence  of 
a  branch  on  the  b.  side,  probably  Cones- 
tc^  cr.,  the  ''Mincqoaas"  are  placed, 
with  four  palisaded  towns,  three  of  which 
are  marked  with  two  towns  and  one  with 
four.  The  name  ''Mincquaas"  occurs 
on  the  B.  side  of  the  Susquehanna  a  short 
distance  above  the  branch  last  men- 
tioned, but  without  any  designs  denotive 
of  lodges  or  towns.  The  four  palisaded 
towns  were  probably  not  far  from  the 
present  Conewango  r.  and  falls  of  the 
Susquehanna.  This  disposition  of  the 
tribes  on  the  Susquehanna  shows  that 
the  name  *'Mincquaas''  was  originally 
applied  specifically  to  the  people  who 
dwelt  in  the  same  general  position  as 
those  whom  Smith  called  ''Sasquesa- 
hanoughs/'  The  Mohawk  (Maquaas), 
with  five  closely  set  designs  of  lodges, 
are  placed  on  the  k.  side  of  what  purports 
to  be  an  aflSuent  of  L.  Ontario,  in  a  rela- 
tively correct  geographical  position;  on 
the  ppposite  side  of  the  river  occurs  the 
name  ''Canoomakers,"  which  is  appar- 
ently mis  written  for  OEiuehnawaga.  This 
map  exhibits  a  notewortny  knowledge  of 
the  interior  of  the  region  now  comprised 
in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the 
names  and  position  of  the  several  Indian 
tribes  inhabiting  it.  This  name  later 
came  to  include  many  tribes  and  rem- 
nants of  tribes  which  dwelt  of  their  own 
accord  or  were  forced  to  dwell  in  the 
valley  of  Susquehanna  r.,  but  the  period 
must  be  known  before  it  is  possible  to 
state  the  names  of  the  tribes  mhabiting 
that  stream.  For  during  the  middle 
decades  of  the  16th  century  all  the  tribes 
dwelling  along  this  r.  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  were  destroyed  as  political  en- 
tities and  removed  by  the  Iroquois. 

In  1647,  leaminfl:  that  the  Hurons  were 
being  worsted  by  the  Iroquois,  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conestoga  offered  them  diplo- 
matic and  military  assistance,  baickea  b^ 
a  force  of  1,300  warriors  in  a  single  pah- 
saded  town,  who  had  been  tramea  by 
three  Swedish  soldiers  in  the  use  of  guns 
and  in  European  tactics  (Bozman,  Hist 
Md.,  II,  273,  1837;  Proud,  Hist  Pa.,  i, 
111,  1897).  This  proffered  aid  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  hara-pressed  Hurons,  who 
sent  at  once  an  embassy  to  the  Susque- 
hanna or  Conestoga  capital.  The  Susque- 
hanna lost  no  time  in  sending  ambassa- 
dors, with  suitable  wampum  belts  and 
presents,  to  the  Iroquois  federal  council 
at  Onondaga,  for  the  purpose  of  ending 


the  war  and  establishing  peace  between 
the  Hurons  and  the  IioqucMs;  but  the  Iro- 
quois refosed  the  mediation  and  the  war 
continued.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ha- 
rons,  sunk  in  a  hopeless  lethaigy,  did  not 
adivelv  seek  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Susquenanna  aid,  and  so  in  lees  than  18 
months  they  were  entirely  defeated  and 
dispersed  by  the  Iroquois. 

From  about  1630  to  1644  the  Sosqae^ 
hanna  waged  a  lelenUess  war  aouthrad 
from  their  homes  against  the  Yaomacoe. 
the  Piscataway,  and  the  Patuxent  '(Boz- 
man, op.  dt,  n,  161, 1837),  and  they  ere-  i 
ated  so  much  trouble  for  the  agonists  that 
Gov.  Calvert,  in  1642,  by  procIamatiQn, 
declared  them  public  enemies.  Holm 
(Descr.  New  Sweden,  Mem.  Hist  Soc. 
Pa. ,  in,  157, 1834),  says  that  the  Minques 
or  Minckus  live  on  a  "high  mountain, 
very  steep  and  difficult  to  climb;  there 
they  have  a  fort  or  sauare  building,  sur- 
rounded with  palisaaes,  in  which  tbeT 
reside.  .  .  .  Tnere  they  have  guns,  and 
small  cannon,  with  whicn  they  uioot  and 
defend  themselves,  and  take  them  when 
they  go  to  war."  He  says  that  this  place 
was  situated  12  Swediw  or  54  Enj^lish 
m.  from  the  Swedish  settlement?,  and 
that  they  had  forced  the  surrcmnding 
tribeb  to  oe  subject  and  tributary  to  them, 
''  so  that  they  dare  not  stir,  much  less  go 
to  war  against  them." 

In  1652,  having  maintained  for  a  num- 
ber of  yeaiB  fr&idly  intercourse  with 
their  i^iropean  neighbors,  the  Susque- 
hanna, in  the  presence  of  a  Swedish  com- 
missioner,  thtoogh  their  chiefs,  Sawa- 
hegeh,  Auro^teregh,  Scarhuhadkh, 
Rutchogah,  uSi  Nathheldaneh,  ceded  to 
Maryland  all  their  territory  from  the 
Patuxent  r.  to  P^mer's  id.,  and  from 
Choptank  r.  to  the  n.  x.  bnmch,  n.  of 
Elkr. 

Early  in  Apr.  1663,  the  Onondaga, 
Cayuga,  and  ceneca.  in  pressing  more 
vigoroujsly  the  war  wnich  had  been  wag- 
ing for  a  number  of  years,  dispatched  an 
expedition  of  800  men  against  Susque- 
hanna itself  (properly  called  Andasto^, 
by  the  Jesuit  Relations).  The  narrative 
is  indefinite  as  to  the  situation  of  the 
objective  point  of  the  expedition.  Erro- 
neously adopting  the  geography  of  the 
'*Carte  Figurative,"  it  states  that  this 
Iroquois  army  embarked  on  L.  Ontario, 
and  near  one  of  its  extremities  came  to  a 
large  river  le^ing  without  rapids  or  fall^ 
to  tiie  very  gates  of  Susquehanna  ( Andas- 
togue).  On  arriving  there,  after  a  voyage 
of  more  than  100  leagues  on  the  nver. 
they  found  the  town  defended  on  one 
side  by  the  stream  and  on  the  others  by 
trunks  of  large  trees;  it  was  flanked  bv 
two  bastions  constructed  in  acoordano? 
with  European  methods,  and  was  also 
furnished  with  some  pieces  of  artillery. 
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The  Iroquois  consequently  abandoned 
the  idea  of  making  an  assault.  In  at- 
tempting to  outwit  the  Susquehanna  by 
a  transparent  ruse,  25  of  their  men  were 
admitted  into  the  fort;  but  these  were  at 
once  seized,  placed  on  scaffolds  in  sight 
of  their  own  army,  and  burned  to  death. 
The  humiliated  Iroquois  force  retired  to 
act  on  the  defensive.  At  home  the  Iro- 
quois tribes  were  at  this  time  menaced 
by  three  scourges— their  Susquehanna 
(Conestoga)  enemies,  the  smallpox  (which 
was  carrying  off  not  only  women  and 
children  but  many  aen,  thus  leaving,  it 
is  said,  their  villages  nearly  deserted  and 
their  lands  ontUled),  and,  consequently, 
by  famine.  The  situation  of  the  Susque- 
hanna fort  at  this  date  was  probably 
above  the  falls  at  Conewan^o,  and  may 
have  been  the  Canooge  oi  Herrmanns 
map  of  1673. 

Brebeuf  (Jes.  Rel.  1635,  33.  1858)  le- 
joicee  that  the  Huron  or  Wendat  tongue, 
which  he  thoroughly  understood,  was 
8i)oken  by  about  12  populous  sedentary 
tnbes  dwelling  s.  of  the  French  settle- 
ments. Of  these  the  following  are  of  in- 
terest in  the  present  connection:  The 
Andastoerrhonons,  the  Scahentoarrho- 
nons,  the  Rhiierrhonons,  and  the  Ahonen- 
rochrhonons.  From  the  long  and  im- 
portant list  of  tribes  found  in  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1640  (36,1858),  which  is  ap- 
parently a  slightly  enlai^ed  enumer- 
ation of  the  one  just  dted,  it  is  found 
that  the  name  Akhrakvaeronon  appears 
in  place  of  Scahentoarrhonons.  These 
four  tribes  have  been  identified  as  the 
Conestoga,  the  people  of  the  Great  Flats 
or  Wyoming,  the  Erie,  and  the  Wenroh, 
the  last  a  tribe  which  minated  to  and 
became  incorporated  with  the  Hnrons  in 
1639.  The  Scahentoarrhonons  were  prob- 
ably the  Massawomeckes  of  Smith.  The 
name  itself  is  derived  from  other  forms, 
among  which  are  Andasto'eronon  and 
Gandasto'eron6h,  which  appear  in  Mo- 
hawk as  Ganastohgeronon.  Du  Creux, 
in  his  Latin  map  of  1660,  translates  this 
name  by  ''Natio  perticarum,*'  meaning 
omplj  "Pole  or  (roof-)  pole  tribe." 
This  IS  not  satisfactory,  as  no  account  is 
taken  of  the  incorporated  verb  -o',  'to 
be  immersed,'  '  to  be  contained  in' ;  and 
there  is  a  question  as  to  the  identifica- 
tion of  the  nominal  element  as  karuuta^ 
*  roof-pole,*  for  Jta'neM*,  *mud,'  *ciay,' 
is  equally  possible.  Conestoga  or  Cones- 
toguee  is  the  Anglicized  form  of  the 
French  spellings. 

In  1615  Champlain  sent  his  interpreter 
Bml^  to  one  of  the  allied  tribes  of  the 
Herons,  which  lived  on  the  Susquehanna 
three  days  journey  from  the  Seneca 
(meaning  the  four  western  Iroouois 
tribes).  From  the  Bear  nation  <»  the 
Horons,  Champlain  learned  that   this 
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allied  tribe  was  very  warlike  and  pos- 
sessed only  three  among  more  tnan 
twenty  towns  which  were  hostile  to 
them;  that  the  year  before  they  had  cap- 
tured three  Dutchmen  who  were  assisting^ 
their  enemies  and  whom  they  permitted 
to  go  without  harm,  for  they  thought  the 
Dutchmen  were  French,  the  allies  of  the 
Hurons.  Brul6  did  not  report  to  Cham- 
plain until  1618,  and  from  him  the  latter 
learned  that  the  chief  town  of  the  tribe 
visited  bv  Brul^,  called  Carantouan,  was 
defendea  by  800  warriors,  was  only  7 
days  journey  from  where  the  Dutch 
traded,  in  lat.  40^,  and  that  along  the 
river  below  it  were  *'many  powerful  and 
warlike  nations,  carrying  on  wars  against 
each  other."  On  the  Champlain  map  of 
1632  this  tribe  is  called  ''Carantouanais." 
A  noteworthy  correspondence  is  found  in 
the  number  of  towns  assigned  to  this 
tribe  by  Champlain  and  the  number  as- 
signed to  the  Massawomeckes  by  Smith. 
Champlain  said  that  the  tribe  had  three 
towns,  although  he  named  only  one  after 
Brul6  reported  to  him;  and  Smith  on  his 
map  under  the  legend  ''Massawomecks" 
places  three  kings'  houses,  which  are 
evidently  intended  for  towns,  as  he 
names  one  Massawomeek.  Concerning 
the  Massawomeckes,  Smith  learned  that 
** beyond  the  mountains  from  whence  is 
the  head  of  the  river  Patawomeke,  the 
savages  repori,  inhabit  their  most  mortal 
enemies,  the  Massawomekes,  upon  a  great 
salt  water,"  and  that  this  people  were  a 


great  nation  and  very  populous;  and  that 
"the  heads  of  all  those  rivers,  especially 
the  Pattawomekes,  the  Pautuxuntes,  the 
Sasquesahanocks,  the  Tockwoughes,  are 
continually  tormented  by  them.  While 
exploring  Chesapeake  bay  he  met  7  canoes 
full  of  these  Indians;  and  judging  by  their 
**  targets,  baskets,  swords,  toba<5x>  pipes, 
platters,  bows  and  arrows,"  and  other 
things,  he  decided  that  "they  much  ex- 
ceeded them  of  our  parts. ' '  Noting  their 
dexterity  in  the  management  of  their 
canoes,  "made  of  the  barks  of  trees, 
sewed  together  with  bark,  and  well  luted 
with  gum,"  he  concluded  that  they  were 
seated  on  some  ereat  water.  He  savs 
that  they  were  "much  extolled"  by  the 
Nanticoke  and  their  neighbors.  He  also 
learned  that  they  had  *  *  so  many  men  that 
they  made  warre  with  all  the  world,"  and 
that  the  Massawomeckes  were  "higher 
up  in  the  mountains."  These  references 
to  the  presence  of  mountains  in  the 
country  of  the  Massawomeckes  well 
describe  the  mountainous  regions  of 
upper  Susquehanna  r.  and  its  branches. 
As  ScahentoiDanen  in  "  Scahentowanen- 
rhonon"  signifies*  *It  is  a  very  great 
plain,'  and  was  the  Huron  and  Iro- 
quois name  of  the  Wyoming  plain  or 
nfl^  in'  Pennsylvania,  it  seems  probable 
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that  Heckewelder's  sugeested  derivation 
of  the  name  WyomingTrom  a  Delaware 
or  cognate  term  is  merely  a  translation  of 
the  IroQUoian  term.  Heckewelder  says, 
M^cheuSmi  or  M^cheuwdmi  ^'signifieth  ex- 
tensive level  flats/'  and  because  of  the 
large  falls  on  this  river,  it  is  called,  he 
says,  **M*chweuwami  Sipu"  by  theDela- 
wares,  and  **Quahonta'*^by  the  Six  Na- 
tions, which  is  the  nominal  stem  in  the 
Iroquoian  term  in  question.  The  locative 
of  the  Delaware  term  would  be  M'clieur 
6ming,  or  M^  cheuwdming,  meaning  *  at  the 
great  flats,  or  plain,'  which  the  English 
have  changed  into  "Wyoming."  The 
animate  plural  added  to  the  first  of  these 
examples  would  produce  M^cheudmek, 
which  Smith  heard  from  another  dialect 
as  ^ '  Massa womecke. "  This  seems  to  con- 
firm the  suggestion  that  the  "Massawo- 
mecks"  of  Smith  were  identical  with  the 
**Scahentoarrhonon8"  of  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1635.  It  has  been  seen  that 
Akhrakvaeronon,  of  which  Aira^hwae'' 
ronnona  is  a  well-known  dialectic  varia- 
tion in  Huron  (in  which  ikA=0>  is  a  syn- 
onym of  ScahmtoarrhononSf  and  so  it  is 
possible  to  show  that  these  people  of 
Wyoming  were  destrojred  by  the  Iroquois 
in  1652.  Two  entries  in  the  Journal  des 
PP.  J^uites  for  1652  explain  this;  the 
entry  for  June  5  says  that  "the  Iroquois, 
having  gone  during  the  winter  in  full  force 
against  the  Alra*kwae*ronnon8  or  Andas- 
to^e'ronnons,  had  had  the  worst  of  it,"  but 
that  for  July  3  says  the  news  was  "the 
capture  of  Atra'kwa*e  l=Aira*hwaye]  by 
the  Iroquois  Nations,  to  the  number  of  a 
thousand.  They  have  carried  off  5  or  6 
hundred — chiefly  men.  The  Mohawk 
lost  in  this  expeaition  10  men;  the  other 
cantons,  s6me  20,  some  30 — ^all  together, 
130."  The  identification  of  Atta'kwa'e 
with  AndastoY  in  the  foregoing^  citations 
is  probably  due  to  a  misconception  of  the 
relator.  From  the  Journal  des  PP.  J^su- 
ites  for  1651  (Apr.  22)  it  is  learned  that 
in  the  autumn  oi  1650,  1,500  Iroquois  had 
attacked  the  Neutrals  and  had  taken  one 
of  their  towns,  but  that  the  Neutrals,  led 
by  the  Tohontaenrat,  the  Deer  tribe  of  the 
Hurons,  named  the  White-eared,  fell  on 
the  retreating  Iroquois  and  killed  or  cap- 
tured 200;  that,  notwithstanding  this  re- 
verse, 1,200  Iroquois  returned  thither 
during  the  winter  of  1651  to  avenge  their 
loss.  The  Journal  for  Apr.  7,  1^2  says 
only  600  Iroquois  struck  this  blow.  In 
the  same  Journal  for  1652  (Apr.  19)  it  is 
stated  that  the  Neutrals  have  formed  an 
alliance  with  those  of  Andasto'e'  (=Ka- 
nasto'ge)  against  the  Iroquois;  that  the 
Seneca,  going  to  war  against  the  Neutrals, 
had  been  defeated,  and  as  a  consequence 
the  women  had  been  compelled  to  leave 
Sonnontouan  (the  Seneca  capital)  and 
withdraw  to  the  Cayuga;  and  tnatauring 


the  winter  the  Mohawk  had  gone  to  war 
toward  Andasto'e*,  the  result  being  un- 
known. The  Jesuit  Relation  for  1651 
(chap.  II,  ed.  1858)  g^vee  the  informa- 
tion that  the  Iroquois  for  a  year  past 
had  turned  their  arms  against  the  Neu- 
trals and  had  met  with  some  success, 
taking  two  frontier  towns,  in  one  of  which 
were  1,600  men.  One  was  taken  in  the 
autumn  of  1650,  and  the  other  in  the  early 
spring  of  1651;  the  destruction  of  life  was 
great,  especially  among  the  aged  and  the 
children,  and  the  number  of  captives, 
particularly  youngvomen,  wasvery  large. 
This  loss  brought  about  the  total  dispersal 
of  the  Neutrals,  but  did  not  resnit  by  any 
means  in  the  total  extinction  of  the  peo- 
I>le  of  that  nation,  as  the  following  cita- 
tion from  the  Journal  des  PP.  J^uitee  for 
1653  clearly  indicates,  when  considered 
in  connection  with  the  reputed  alliance 
of  the  Neutrals  with  the  Ck>ne8toga, 
mentioned  above,  giving  some  insight 
into  the  state  of  af&irs  in  regard  to  the 
Erie  and  allied  tribes  southward.  "All 
the  Algonquian  Nations  are  assembling, 
with  wnat  remains  of  the  Tobacco  Na- 
tion and  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  at 
Avotonatendiye  fi.  e..  At  Potawatomi 
Place],  3  days'  ioumey  above  the  Sault 
Skiaye  [i.  e.,  Sault  Ste  Marie],  toward  the 
south.  Those  of  the  Tobacco  Nation  have 
wintered  at  Teyaonto'rayi  [i.  e..  At  Michi- 
limackinac] ;  the  Neutrals,  to  the  number 
of  800,  at  Sim*chioye  [i.  e..  At  the  Place 
of  the  Foxes,  being  s.  of  Detroit],  toward 
Teyo^chanonHan  [Detroit] ;  these  two  na- 
tions are  to  betake  themselves  next  au- 
tumn to  the  "Place  of  the  Potawatomi, 
where  even  now  they  number  a  thousand 
men,  to  wit,  400  Potawatomi,  200  Ottawa 
or  Cheveux  Relevez,  100  Winnebago, 
people  from  the  Nation  of  A*chawi,  200 
Chippewa,  and  200  Missisauga  and  allies. 
A  ^chawi  is  the  one  who  is  directing  all  this 
affair."  (In  the  italicized  native  words 
the  letter  y  has  been  substituted  for  the 
inverted  comma  of  the  original )  Of  all 
the  tribes  which  at  this  period  became 
involved  in  war  with  the  Iroquois,  the 
Erie  and  allies  apparently  do  not  appear 
in  thiscomplot  oi  the  enemies  of  the  Iro- 
quois. But  it  is  very  probable  that  the 
£rie  here  appear  under  the  name  Achaun^ 
or  A*chawi,  which  was  seemingly  their 
Algonquian  appellation.  And  it  may  be 
that  this  name  is  a  form  of  Smith's  XAcko^ 
wifff  the  final  ^  being  the  animate  plural 
sign.  It  is  evidently  a  translation  of  the 
Iroquois-Huron  name  Rhiierrhonon  and 
cognate  forms  (see  Erie),  which  supiify, 
apparently,  '  People  of  the  place  of  pan- 
thers,' or  possibly  of  wildcats,  the  name 
being  generic  for  both  of  these  animals. 
For  wddcat.  Smith  gives  utchunquoyeSy 
Strachey  gives  utchoonggwai  for  a  cat  or 
a  wild  beast  much  la^;er  and  spotted 
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black  under  the  belly  like  a  lynx,  and 
ttUacawai  for  **lyon,"  which  of  course 
was  probably  intended  for  panther,  and 
the  native  terms  employed!^  by  him  are 
evidently  cognate.  From  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1647-48,  in  reference  to 
the  fihiierrhonon,  it  is  learned  that 
the  &  shores  of  L.  Erie  were  formerly  in- 
habited ''b^r  certain  tribes  whom  we 
call  the  Nation  of  the  Oat;  they  have 
been  compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to 
escape  their  enemies,  who  are  farther 
weet" ;  and  further  that  they  had  a  num- 
ber of  fixed  towns,  as  they  cultivated  the 
soil.  This  would  indicate  that  before 
this  date  the  Erie  had  been  forced  east- 
ward into  the  region  along  the  w.  branch 
of  tae  Susquehanna  or  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Allegheny.  Now,  it  was  from 
^is  latter  region  that  the  Wenrohronon, 
an  allied  trit^  of  the  Neutrals,  emigrated 
in  1639  to  the  Huron  country.  Of  these, 
Father  Du  Peron  wrote,  Apr.  27,  1639: 
**  We  have  a  foreign  nation  taking  refuge 
here  both  on  account  of  the  Iroquois, 
Uieir  enemies,  and  of  the  epidemic, 
which  is  still  causing  them  great  mor- 
tality; nearly  all  of  them  are  baptized 
before  death .  * '  A  nd  Bressani  ( Relation 
for  1653,  Thwaites'  ed.,  39,  141),  writing 
of  the  Wenrohronon  ( Ahouenrochrho- 
Dons),  said  that  they  had  then  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country  and  ''had 
formerly  traded  with  the  English,  Dutch, 
and  other  heretical  Europeans. ' '  At  this 
point  it  may  be  well  to  cite  some  in- 
formation concerning  a  little-known  peo- 
ple, called  the  Black  Minquas,  who 
apparently  dwelt  in  the  rc^on  now 
under  consideration,  that  s.  b.  of  L. 
Erie  and  the  Juniata,  and  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna.  Some  interesting 
data  are  obtained  from  an  extended  1^- 
end  appearing  on  Herrmanns  map  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland,  prepared  in  1670  and 
issued  in  1673.  Beyond  the  AU^hany  mts. 
all  the  streams  flow  westward  either  into 
"the  Bay  of  Mexico  or  the  West  Sea,*' 
especially  the  first  one  discovered,  "a 
very  great  River,  caUed  the  Black  Minc- 
quaas  River''  (i.  e.,  the  Ohio),  whereon 
hved  the  tribe  of  that  name.  There 
was  a  branch  (the  Oonemaugh)  of  the 
** Black  Mincquaas  River''  opposite  a 
branch  (the  Juniata)  of  the  Susquehanna 
r.,  which  entered  the  main  stream  of  the 
Susquehanna  some  leagues  above  the 
^'Saasquahana  forte,"  placed  by  the  map 
on  the  right  bank  near  *'the  greatest  fal, 
,  .  .  where  formerly  those  Black 
9iincqaaas  came  over  as  for  as  Delaware 
to  traae ' ' ;  but  that '  *  the  Sassquahana  and 
Sinnicoa  Indians  went  over  and  destroyed 
that  very  great  nation."  Van  der  Donck 
mentions  these  Indians,  assigning  them 
a  general  position  and  stating:  *  'The  beav- 
ers are  mostly  taken  far  inland,  there  be- 


ing few  of  them  near  the  settlements— 
particularly  by  the  Black  Minquas,  who 
are  thus  named  bemuse  thev  wear  a  black 
badge  on  their  breast,  ana  not  because 
they  are  really  black."  One  other  refer 
ence  to  these  people  is  found  in  Beek- 
man's  Letter  of  Dec.  23,  1662  (Pa.  Ar- 
chives, 2d  s.,  VII,  696, 1878),  wherein  the 
statement  is  made  that  5  Minquas  (Sus- 
quehanna) chie&  informed  him  that  they 
expected  shortly  the  assistance  of  800 
Black  Minquas,  of  whom  200  had  al- 
ready arrived,  so  that  they  were  fully 
resolved  to  carrv  the  war  into  the 
country  of  the  Seneca  and  to  attack 
their  forts;  and  they  requested  that  the 
white  people  furnish  them  with  munitions 
of  war  when  payment  was  made  for  them. 
Hazard  ( Annalsof  Pa.,  2d  8., 342, 1850)  evi- 
dently errs  in  callinp^  these  allies  of  the 
Susquehanna  "Swedish  Minquas,"  prob- 
ably because  he  did  not  know  that  the 
Erie  or  some  of  their  allied  tribes  bore 
this  name. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  number  and 
position  of  the  tribes  marked  on  the 
'*Oarte  Figurative"  confirm  in  large 
measure  tne  view  that  the  names  of 
places  with  kings'  houses  placed  on 
Smith's  map  under  the  general  rubric 
'*Sasquesahanoughs"  were  those  of  inde- 
pendent tribes  or  of  the  chief  towns  of 
such  tribes  in  the  valley  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. It  was  perhaps  the  lack  of  aefi- 
nite  knowled^  concerning  them  that 
compelled  Smith  to  be  silent  about  them 
in  his  text  With  the  final  subjugation 
of  the  Susquehanna,  representing  the 
remnants  of  the  tribes  awelling  above 
them,  in  1676.  this  period  of  the  history 
of  the  Susquehanna  valley  is  closed. 

Subsequent  to  the  year  1700  the  valley 
of  the  Susquehanna  became  the  habitat 
of  many  of  the  tribes  subject  to  the  Iro- 
quois. The  Shawnee,  Conoy,  Nanticoke, 
Delawares,  Munsee,  Mahican,  Saponi, 
Tutelo,  Tuscarora,  and  12  or  15  other 
tribes  were  settled  here  at  one  time  or 
another  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

For  sources  and  further  details,  con- 
sult Alsop,  Character  of  the  Prov.  of 
Maryland,  in  Gowans'  Bibl.  Am.  No.  5, 
1869;  De  Vries  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.Coll., 
2d  s.,  Ill,  pt  I,  1858;  Jesuit  Relations, 
Thwaites  ed.,  1896-1901;  Md.  Archives, 
1636-1667;  Pa.  Archives,  2d  s.,  v,  1877; 
VII,  1878;  Smith,  Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884; 
Strachey,  Hist  Travaile  into  Vireinia, 
1849;  Van  der  Donck,  Description  ofNew 
Netherland,  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d 
s.,  I,  1841.  See  also  Conestoga,  EriCj  Me- 
herring  Minqua,  NeutralSf  and  their  respec- 
tive synonyms.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Susuqney.  A  Chumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura) , 
Ventura  co. ,  Csd. ,  in  1542. 
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Soflagney.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1868. 
Sasaqoey.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.Tla.,  181, 1867. 

Stttaio  (singular,  l^^tai;  the  several  at- 
tempted Cheyenne  etymolc^es  are  of 
douDtfal  value,  as  the  word  is  probably 
not  of  Cheyenne  origin).  An  Algon- 
quian  tribe,  residing?  in  the  18th  century, 
according  to  tradition,  about  Jamee  r., 
8.  Dak.,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Chey- 
enne, their  eastern  neighbors,  to  whom 
they  were  closely  related  linguistically. 
The  two  trib^  finally  formed  an  alliance 
and  crossed  the  Missouri  together  to  the 
w.,  the  Sutaio  leading  the  advance.  The 
Sutaio  rapidly  declined,  but  kept  their 
separate  identity  until  about  the  year 
1850,  when  they  were  absorbed  by  the 
Cheyenne.  They  exist  now  only  as  a  di- 
vision of  that  tribe.  They  are  probably 
identical  with  the  8taitan  (q.  v.)  of  Lewis 
and  Clark.    See  Cheyenne,  ( j.  m.  ) 

Half-0h«7ttime  band.— Dorsey  in  Field  Golumb. 
Mus.  Pub.  no.  99,  19,  1905.  8ota«>.— Petter  in 
Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Aaso.,  i,  pt  6.  476, 1907  (sing.. 
Sola).  Buh'tai.— Grinnell,  Social  Org. Cheyennea, 
136. 1905.  Bn'tai.— ten  Kate.  Synonomie,  9, 1884. 
Btitaio.— Mooney,  Cheyenne  Inds.,  869, 1907.  8ft'- 
taai'na.— Mooney,  Qboat  Dance,  1025,1896  r*  chil- 
dren, L  e.,  race,  of  the  Sutaio':  another  form). 
Btita'ya.  —Ibid.  Bntayo.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb. 
Mus.  Pub.  no.  103.  &,  1905.  Bfl'tL— Grinnell  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  163, 1892. 

Batali  ( Suialtj  *  six  * ) .  A  former  Cher- 
okee settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  on 
Etowah  r.,  probably  in  s.  w.  Cherokee 
CO.,  Ga. 

8ix«s  Old  Towii.~Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  map, 
1887. 

Sutkel  CSetqe^l).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.—Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.,  476, 
1900. 

Batkmii.    A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Sutwik  id.,  off  the  s.  coast  of  Alaska 
penin.,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
BatkhooB.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  28, 1884. 

Bawanee.  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
the  w.  bank  of  Suwannee  r.,  Lafayette  co., 
Fla.  It  was  deserted  as  early  as  1763 
and  was  afterward  rebuilt,  but  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  Seminole  war  of  1818. 
There  is  a  village  called  Old  Town  on 
its  site.  (a.  s.  g.) 

Old  Buwany  Town.~Bell  in  Morse,  Kcp.  to  sec. 
War,  306.  1822.  Bouhane.— Peni^re  quoted  by 
Mbrse,  ibid..  149,  811.  Boahnee. —Drake,  Ind. 
Chron..  200.  1836.  Suaaee  Old  Town.— Ibid.,  217. 
BnwanM  Old  Town.— Butler  (1836)  in  Sen.  Doc. 
278.  26th  Cong.,  lat  scss.,  14,  1840. 

Bawanee  {Suiva'ni,  said  to  be  a  Creek 
word).  A  former  Cherokee  settlement 
on  Chattahoochee  r.,  about  the  present 
Suwanee,  Gwinnett  co.,  Ga. — Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  632.  1900. 

Bawanee  lily.  A  popular  name  in  South 
Carolina  ana  Florida  for  Zephyranthes 
atamasco, 

Bawaki  Ohimal  (Sdwiim  (Yhimal  'red 
ants').  A  phratral  group  of  the  Pima, 
comprising  the  Akol,  Maam.  and  Vaaf 

f  entile  organizations.  — Russell,  Pima  MS. , 
\.  A.  E.,  313,  1903. 


Red  peopU.— RuaseU  in  28th  Rep.  R  A.  C.  19?. 
1908.    BAwftld  OniimaL—Ibid.    Tidtwa  pBaple.— 
Ibid. 
Bnya.    A  settlement,  apparently  of  the 

Srnte,  in  the  valley  of  Sonora  r.,  SoDora, 
exico,  visited  by  Coronado  in  1540,  on 
his  way  to  Ci  bola.  An  outpost  was  ertab- 
lished  there  on  the  removal  of  the  Span- 
ish force  from  Corazones.  The  town 
having  become  weakened  by  deeertlonit 
while  Coronado  was  in  the  northern 
country,  as  well  as  by  the  death  of  Mel- 
chior  Diaz,  its  commander,  the  native? 
attacked  it,  killed  some  of  the  Spaniafa 
and  Indian  occupants,  and  homed  the 
settlement  to  the  ground.  See  Winahip 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  399  et  seq.,  1896. 

Bvartehuk.  An  Eskimo  settlonent  on 
Salmon  r.,  lat  74**,  w.  Greenland. — Kane, 
Arctic  Explor.,  ii,  124,  1856. 

Bwahyawanili.  A  Cayuga  town  near 
Kendaia,  at  the  n.  e.  comer  of  the  pres- 
ent Romulus,  Seneca  co.,  N.  Y.  It  was 
destroyed  by  Sullivan's  army  in  1779.— 
Cook,  Jour.  Sullivan  Exped.,  77,  1887. 

Bwaiwi  {Swai^wl),  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Burrard  inlet,  Brit 
Col.—Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  475, 
1900. 

Swalath.  Said  to  be  a  band  of  Salish 
(perhaps  one  of  the  Lumml  Bubdiviaons} 
on  Orcafi  id.  of  the  San  Juan  group,  n.  w. 
Wash. ;  now  on  Lummi  res. 
8walar]i.-Boulet  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  Mar.  22»  \m. 
8wa-ladL~Malletin  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 

Swampy  Oroand  Awiniboin.  A  division 
of  the  Assiniboin  (Couee,  Henry  Thomp- 
son Jour.,  II,  523,  1897).  Henry  (1808) 
says  that  they  '*  inhabit  the  strong  wood 
w. '  of  Fort  Augustus,  along  ^mbian 
[Pembina]  r.,  never  frequent  the  plains, 
and  are  excellent  beaver  huntera  For- 
merly they  were  very  numerous,  bat  fre- 
quent murders  among  themselves,  and 
tne  ravages  of  the  smallpox  have  reduced 
their  number  to  about  30  tents.  They 
are  fully  as  much  addicted  to  spiritaoiis 
liquor  as  the  Saulteurs." 

Swastika.    See  Cross, 

Swatana,  Swatanay.    See  Shikdlamy. 

Swaattng  and  Sweat-hooMt.  Few  prac- 
tices were  so  nearly  universal  among  the 
Indians  as  the  sweat-bath,  probably 
known  to  every  tribe  n.  oI  Mexico,  al- 
though alon^  the  N.  W.  coast  s.  of  the 
Eskimo  tomtory  it  seems  to  have  been 
superseded  by  bathing  in  the  sea.  The 
sweat-lodge  is  to  this  day  common  in 
most  Indian  villages  and  camps. 

The  type  of  the  ordinary  8weat-hoo« 
seems  to  have  been  everywhere  the  same. 
Willow  rods  or  other  pliant  steins  were 
stuck  into  the  ground  and  bent  and  £m>j 
tened  with  withes  into  a  hemispherical  or 
oblong  framework,  which  generally  wau 
laige  enough  to  accommodate  several  per4 
sons.  A  hole  was  dug  conveniently  netl 
the  door  into  which  stones,  usually  6eate^ 
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oatddey  were  dropped  by  means  of  forked 
sticks.  These  were  sprinkled  with  water 
to  generate  steam.  A  temporary  covering 
of  blankets  or  skins  made  the  inclosure 
tight.  This  was  the  sweat-house  in  its 
simplest  form.  The  Delawares  of  Penn- 
sylvania, according  to  Loskiel  (Hist.  Miss, 
ignited  Breth.,pt  1,  108-9,  1794)  in  the 
18th  century  had  "in  every  town  an  oven, 
situated  at  some  distance  from  the  dwell- 
ings, built  either  of  stakes  and  boards 
covered  with  sods,  or  dug  in  the  side  of 
a  hill,  and  heated  with  some  red-hot 
stones." 

The  construction  of  a  sweat-house  was 
usually  attended  with  many  rules  and  ob- 
servances. Among  the  Ntlakyapamuk  or 
Thompson  Indians  (Teit),  the  door  must 
always  face  the  s.    Among  the  Kiowa 

of  twelve  supports.  Formerly  amons  the 
southern  Plains  tribes  a  buffalo  skull  was 
placed  on  a  small  mound  in  front  of  the 
sweat-house,  the  mound  being  formed  of 
earth  excavated  from  the  fireplace.  In 
no  tribe  was  the  sweat-lodge  made  except 
according  to  prescribed  rules. 

In  permanent  villages  a  more  roomy  and 
substantial  house  was  made,  and  the  stout 
framework  was  covered  by  theNtlakyapa-  • 
muk  with  bark  or  pine-needles  and  with 
earth.  Among  the  Eskimo,  according 
to  Nelson,  a  kashim  was  used  for  the 
sweat-bath,  a  large  permanent  struc- 
ture that  was  the  **  center  of  social  and 
religious  life"  in  every  village.  In  Cali- 
fornia the  sweat-house  was  a  permanent 
structure,  semisubterranean  or  earth- 
covered.  Except  in  the  extreme  n.  e. 
part  of  the  state,  heat  was  produced  di- 
rectly by  a  fire,  never  by  steam.  In  some 
cas^  the  sweat-house  was  more  or  less 
merged  with  the  communal  ceremonial 
chamber,  the  same  structure  being  used  for 
both  purposes.  Like  the  Pueblo  kiva,  it 
sometimes  partook  of  the  character  of  a 
men's  club-house  or  working  or  lounging 
place.  It  was  sometimes  entered  or  used 
by  women  for  ceremonial  purposes,  but 
never  for  sweating.  In  n.  w.  California 
it  was  the  r^ular  sleeping  place  of  adult 
males,  who  never  passed  the  night  in  the 
living  house.  The  use  of  the  sweat-house 
in  California  was  always  more  or  less  as- 
sociated or  tinged  with  religious  motives, 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  a  rc^lar  practice, 
and  with  some  groups  a  daily  habit,  must 
not  be  lost  sight  of  ( Rroeber). 

Among  the  Indian  tribes  methods  of 
sweating  seem  to  have  been  everywhere 
very  similar.  After  a  half-hour  or  more 
spent  in  the  steaming  air  of  the  sweat- 
house,  the  bather  plunged  into  the  cold 
water  of  a  stream,  when  one  was  near,  and 
thus  the  function  was  ended.  Among  the 
Eskimo  hotair  was  used  in  place  of  steam, 
and  in  Zufii,  and  probably  in  the  pueblos 


r,  hot  stones  near  the  body  fur- 
nished the  heat.  The  practice  of  scraping 
the  body  with  wooden  or  bone  scrapers 
before  leaving  the  sweat-house  was  com- 
mon, and  was  perhaps  simply  a  measure 
of  cleanliness,  for  Beechey  records  that 
the  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  near  Cook  inlet 
do  not  employ  scrapers,  but  rub  them- 
selves after  the  bath  with  grafssand  twigs. 
There  seem  to  have  been  three  distinct 
purposes  for  which  sweating  was  prac- 
tised. First,  it  was  a  purely  religious 
rite  or  ceremony  for  the  purpose  of  pu- 
rifying the  body  and  propitiating  spir- 
its. A  sweat-bath  was  al  ways  undergone 
by  warriors  preparing  for  war;  among 
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many  tribes,  by  boys  at  the  puberty  age; 
and,  perhaps  generally,  before  anv  seri- 
ous or  hazardous  undertaking.  Sucn  cere- 
monial baths  were  almost  al  wajs  attended 
by  scarification  or  the  mutilation  of  some 
part  of  the  body.  Teit  states  of  the 
Ktlakyapamuk  that  while  in  the  sweat- 
house  the  hunter  **sang  to  his  spirit." 
No  doubt  the  offering  of  prayers  m  the 
sweat-house  for  success  in  various  en- 
terprises was  a  general  custom.  The  re- 
ligious motive  probably  gave  rise  to  the 
practice,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  estimation  of  the  Indian. 
Second,  sweating  was  important  in  med- 
ical practice  for  the  cure  of  disease.  The 
underlying  idea  was  doubtless  analogous 
to  its  religious  and  ceremonial  use,  since 
it  was  intended  to  influence  disease  spir- 
its and  was  usually  prescribed  by  the 
shaman,  who  sang  outside  and  invoked 
the  spirits  while  the  patient  was  in  the 
sweat-house.  It  was  sometimes  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  sick  person 
who,  assembled  in  the  sweat-house,  sang 
and  prayed  for  the  patient's  recovery. 
Among  the  Plains  tnbes  all  priests  who 
perform  ceremonies  have  usually  to  pass 
through  the  sweat-house  to  be  purined, 
and  the  sweating  is  accompanied  bv  special 
rituals  (Miss  Fletcher).  Whether  the 
Indian's  therapeutic  theory  was  rational 
or  irrational,  sweating  was  an  efficacious 
remedy  in  many  diseases  to  which  he  was 
subject,  though  use<i  with  little  discrimi- 
nation.   Thini,  it  was  often  purely  social 
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and  hygienic — a  number  of  individuals 
entered  the  sweat-house  together,  appa- 
rently actuated  only  bv  social  instinct  and 
appreciation  of  the  luxury  of  a  steam 
bath.  Boiler  says  that  the  Sioux,  after 
severe  exertions  on  a  hunt,  resorted  to  the 
steam  bath  as  a  means  of  invigorating 
their  tired  bodies.  This  practice  seems 
to  have  been  very  common  among  the 
Plains  tribes.  Mooney  states  that  among 
the«  Kiowa,  Arapaho,  and  Cheyenne 
sweating  was  an  almost  daily  custom, 
frequently  having  no  other  purpose  than 
to  give  pleasure.  It  is  possible  that  this 
prsu^ice  is  modern  ana  that  the  sweat- 
oath  has  lost  some  of  its  primitive  impor- 
tance and  sacredness.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

Sweteti  (Swe-tiit^).  A  Chumashan  vil- 
lage formerly  near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal., 
in  the  locality  later  called  La  Salina. — 
Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Swiat  ISwi^at).  A  S^uawmish  village 
community  on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  sd., 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8. , 
474,  1900. 

Swift  Bird.  The  half-Indian  son  of 
Chapelle,  a  trader  of  note  on  the  Missouri, 
whose  wife  was  a  Teton  Sioux;  bom  at 
Chappelle  cr.,  Hughes  co.,  S.  Dak.,  about 
1842.  He  lived  the  Indian  life  with  his 
mother's  people,  and  was  a  member  of 
the  noted  "  Fool  Soldier  Band"  that  res- 
cued the  Shetak  captives  from  White 
Lodge  in  Nov.  1862.  Swift  Bird  was  an 
intelligent,  peace-loving  man,  a  sub-chief 
and  a  recognized  authority  on  the  his- 
torical happenings  about  old  Ft  Pierre. 
He  died  in  1905.  (d.  b.) 

Bwino  ( Swi^-no ) .  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  in  Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  locality 
now  called  Punta  de  la  Loma. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

SwinomlBh.  Said  to  be  a  subdivision  of 
the  Skacit,  formerly  on  Whidbey  id., 
N.  w.  Wash.,  now  under  the  Tulalip  school 
superintendency.  The  Skagit  and  Swi- 
nomish  together  numbered  268  in  1909. 
8ba-liMh.— Mallet  in  lad.  Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1877. 

Swords.  A  term  sometimes  applied  to 
certain  long  blades  of  flaked  stone  made 
and  used  bv  the  aborigines.  Such  are 
the  wonderful  blades  of  chalcedony  and 
obsidian  employed  ceremonially  bv  cer- 
tain California  tribes,  and  the  eaually  re- 
markableflintbladesof  themiddle  Missis- 
sippi Valley  r^on.  Asnoneofthesestone 
blades  are  so  "specialized  as  fully  to  war- 
rant the  use  of  the  term  ** sword"  in  de- 
scribing them,  all  are  therefore  classed  as 
knives  (q.  v.).  In  early  colonial  litera- 
ture frequent  mention  is  made  of  the 
wooden  swords  of  the  tribes;  but  these 
weapons  appear  to  have  had  nothing  in 
their  shape  or  manner  of  use  to  distin- 
^ish  them  from  the  flattish-bladed  dubs 
intended  to  break  or  bruise  rather  than 


to  cut  or  pierce.  The  term  tomahawk 
is  sometimeR  used  as  synonymous  with 
sword,  as  in  the  words  of  StincheVj  who, 
referring  to  the  weapons  of  the  Vuginia 
Indians,  says:  *' Their  swordes  be  made 
of  a  kind  of  heavy  wood  which  they  have, 
much  like  such  wooden  instromentB  as 
our  English  women  swingle  their  flax 
withall,  and  which  the^r  call  monocock?, 
as  the  salvadges  in  Bariena,  in  the  West 
Indies,  call  their (s)  macanas,  and  be 
alike  made;  but  oftentymes  they  use  for 
swordes  the  home  of  a  deare  put  through 
a  piece  of  wood  in  forme  of  a  pickaxe. 
Some  use  a  long  stone  sharpened  at  both 
ends,  thrust  through  a  handle  of  wood  in 
the  same  manner,  and  these  last  they 
were  wont  to  use  instead  of  hatchetts  to 
fell  a  tree,  or  cut  any  massy  thing  in 
sender;  but  now,  by  trucking  with  m, 
they  have  thowsancfs  of  our  iron  hatch- 
etts, such  as  they  be"  (Strachey,  Virginia, 
Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub.,  vi,  106,  1849).  See 
DaggerSf  KniveSf  (Xjtsidian,      (w.  h.  h.) 

Byilalkoabth  (S'tn-lal-ko-absh).  A  8a- 
lish  band,  said  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
Skopamish  of  Green  r.,  w.  Wash.  (Mallet 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  198.  1887).  They  are 
now  with  the  Muckieshoot  under  the 
Tulalip  school  superintendency,  but  their 
number  is  not  separately  reported. 

Symboliam.  A  symbol  is  an  object  or 
an  action  which  conveys  a  meaning  dis>- 
tinct  from  the  actual  concept  corre^ond- 
ing  to  the  object  or  to  the  action.  By 
symbolism  is  meant  either  the  quality  of 
an  object  or  action  of  having  a  symbolic 
meamng  besides  its  proper  meaning,  or 
the  tenaenc}r  to  connect  symbolic  mean- 
ings with  objects  or  actions. 

The  symbolic  tendencies  of  the  North 
American  Indians  are  very  hi^ly  de- 
veloped. They  are  strong^  among  the 
Indians  of  the  S.  W.,  of  the  Plains,  and 
of  the  N.  W.  coast,  and,  on  the  whole, 
decrease  in  intensity  toward  the  western 
plateaus  and  the  N.  Symboliam  is  foimd 
particularly  in  art,  ritual,  and  mythology. 
One  of  the  most  characteiiatic  aspects  of 
primitive  symbolism  is  foimd  in  decora- 
tive art,  which  at  times  serves  purely 
decorative  ends,  but  frequently  is  sym- 
bolic The  degree  of  symbolism  varies 
considerably  in  different  areas.  In  the 
semirealistic  art  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast, 
characteristic  parta  of  animals  are  utiliied 
as  symbols  of  the  whole  animal— the 
beaver's  incisors  for  the  beaver,  the 
killer-whale's  fin  for  the  killer-whale 
Gases  in  which  remoter  associations  pre- 
vail are  few  and  uncertain.  The  j<Hnt, 
represented  by  the  **eye  "  pattern,  stands 
sometimes  for  the  idea  "power  of  mo- 
tion." In  California  and  m  the  interior 
of  British  Columbia,  where  highly  de- 
veloped geometrical  decoration  of  bas- 
ketry occurs,  the  symbolic  significance  is 
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ordinarily  so  slight  that  we  may  rather 
speak  of  pattern  names  than  of  symbolic 
meaning  of  desi^.  The  triangle  may  be 
called  a  mountain;  a  zigzag  line,  a  snake; 
a  meandric  pattern,  waves  of  the  sea;  a 
rectangular  line,  the  1^  of  a  lizard;  a 
series  of  acute  angles,  flying  birds.  Simi- 
lar names  occur  m  the  folk-art  of  more 
advanced  i)eople.  Thus  the  Shetlfind 
islanders  g^ve  their  patterns  names  of 
''flowers";  and  thus  has  the  Mexican 
woman  names  for  her  patterns  in  drawn- 
work.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  draw  a 
sharp  line  between  pattern  names  and  a 
stronger  feeling  for  symbolic  significance 
of  a  design.  That  the  tendency  is 
markedly  present  in  CaUfomia  ana  on 
the  plateaus  of  British  Columbia  is  shown, 
for  instance,  by  rock-paintings  in  which 
a  semicircular  Ime  with  ray- jike  diveiyent 
lines  represents  an  unfinished  basket, 
and  symbolizes  industry  and  persever- 
ance; or  in  the  decoration  of  war-axes, 
which  represent  the  woodpecker  and  sym- 
bolize the  striking-power  of  its  beak. 

Symbolic  significance  is  much  more 
highly  developed  oq  the  Great  Plains, 
and  still  more  in  the  S.  W.  Its  develop- 
ment in  this  area  is  so  peculiar  that  it 
seems  likely  that  one  must  look  for  the 
origin  of  this  strong  symbolistic  tendency 
in  the  relations  between  the  Mississippi 
baan  and  the  8.  The  decorative  ele- 
ments of  which  designs  are  composed 
are  largely  triangles  and  squares,  but 
their  meanings  show  an  endless  variety. 
Thus  the  triangle  or  semicircle,  with  a 
number  of  lines  descending  from  its  base, 
conveys  the  idea  to  the  Pueblo  Indian  of 
the  beneficent  rain-cloud  and  raindrops; 
or,  to  the  Plains  Indian,  of  a  mountain 
and  springs  streaming  down  from  it;  to 
other  tribes,  the  idea  of  the  bear's  foot, 
and  thus  of  the  bear  himself.  A  straight 
line  in  dark  color,  interrupted  by  a  few 
light  spots,  may  be  a  trail  on  the  prairie 
interrupted  by  gulches,  or  the  path  of 
hie.  Each  tnbe  has  its  own  style  of 
symbolic  interpretation  of  similar  de- 
agne.  In  the  S.  W.^  ideas  relating  to 
raiDy  water,  and  fertility  prevail;  among 
the  Sioux  men  the  symbolic  significance 
relates  to  war;  among  the  Shoshoni,  geo- 
metric designs  tend  to  become  pictures  of 
events  happening  in  a  certain  geographic 
environment;  but  more  abstract  ideas, 
like  prayers  for  life,  thoughts,  etc,  are 
not  absent  The  more  important  in  the 
social  or  religious  life  of  a  people  an  ob- 
ject ia,  the  more  important  also  is  the 
symbolic  value  of  its  decoration. 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  sym- 
bolic ornament  should  be  considered  as  a 
conventionalized  representation  of  the 
symbol  which  was  originally  shown  in  a 
realistic  manner,  or  whether  the  geo- 
metrical ornament  was  given  a  symbolic 


meaning  by  reinterpretation,  has  been 
much  discussed.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  both  lines  of  development  have  oc- 
curred with  great  frequency,  but  that  re- 
interpretation  has  been  more  common  in 
North  America.  This  may  be  inferred 
from  the  similarity  of  style  in  different 
parts  of  the  continent,  and  the  variety  of 
symbolic  interpretation. 

In  a  few  cases  the  symbolic  interpre- 
tation of  decorative  elements  has  become 
so  definitely  fixed  that  we  may  reco^ze 
the  beginnings  of  ideographic  writing. 
Gases  of  this  kind  are  found  in  the  so- 
called  ''calendar  histories"  of  North 
American  Indians,  and  also  in  symbolic 
objects  used  in  definite  ceremonials. 
Thus  the  associations  between  the  colors 
and  certain  quarters  of  the  world  amone 
the  Southern  tribes;  between  red  and 
blood  among  the  Sioux  (see  Color  gym- 
boligm);  between  an  arrow  and  prayer 
among  the  Huichol ;  that  of  the  triangle  as 
rain-cloud  in  the  8.  W. — seem  so  fixed 
that  their  symbolic  significance  may  be 
read  without  hesitation. 

Symbolism  is  not  confined  to  decora- 
tive art,  but  appears  also  in  other  arts. 
In  music,  rhythm  has  very  often  sym- 
bolic significance;  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
J  rhythm  of  the  n.  Pacific  coast,  which 
IS  confined  strictly  to  songs  of  the  high- 
est societies  of  the  winter-dances.  The 
burden  of  son^  is  almost  always  associ- 
ated with  definite  ideas  conveyed  by  the 
song.  It  is  not  certain  whether  or  not  a 
sjonbolic  meaning  of  musical  phrases  and 
scales  exists  in  America. 

The  dance  is  very  often  symbolic  in  so 
far  as  motion  or  gestures  are  associated 
with  distantly  related  concepts:  like  the 
crouching  of  a  dancer  to  express  his  sub- 
missiveness,  heavy  steps  symbolizing  the 
weight  of  the  wealth  that  he  carries;  or 
a  circuit  contrary  to  the  custom  of  the 
tribe,  signifying  ina  greatness,  which  per- 
mits him  to  dlBre^trd  the  customs  of 
everyday  life. 

Symbolism  in  poetry  is  highly  devel- 
oped; and  it  is  found  that  very  often 
the  meaning  of  songs  is  entirel}r  unintel- 
ligible unless  its  symbolic  meaning  is  ex- 
plained. There  is  hardly  an  exception 
to  this  rule  among  the  songs  of  American 
Indians,  even  among  tribes  that  have  no 
strongly  developed  symbolism  in  deco- 
rative art.  The  numerous  songs  of  the 
Hako  ceremony  of  the  Pawnee  and  those 
of  the  ceremonials^  of  the  N.  VV.  coast  are 
examples  of  symbolism  of  poetry. 

Symbolism  plays  an  important  part  in 
rituals  in  BO  far  as  acts  signify  or  are  in- 
tended to  bring  about  a  result  different 
from  the  act  iteelf.  Thus,  smoking  is  a 
symbol  of  prayer,  the  shootine  of  an  ar- 
row symbolizes  the  sending  of  a  prayer 
to  the  deity,  painting  with  red  paint  sig- 
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nifies  the  bestowal  of  vigor,  playing  catV 
cradle  symbolizes  capture  of  the  sun, 
success  in  gambling  symbolizes  the  suc- 
cess of  the  player  in  other  undertakings. 
In  many  cases  the  objects  used  in  rituals 
are  themselves  symbols.  On  the  n.  Pa- 
cific coast,  cedar-bark  dyed  red  is  the 
symbol  of  the  winter-dance;  cedar- bark 
undyed,  the  symbol  of  purification;  the 
skin  head-dress,  that  of  the  summer  sea- 
son; among  the  Pawnee  the  com  sym- 
bolizes ''the  omniscience  which  the 
earth  is  believed  to  possess''  (Fletcher 
in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  289,  1904).  The 
flat  pipe  of  the  Arapaho,  the  sacred 
bundles  of  the  Plains  Indians,  the  sacred 
objects  of  the  Pueblos — all  are  symbols 
of  supernatural  powers  or  of  supernat- 
ural oeings  (see  PcUladium),  Among 
those  trib^  that  possess  an  elaborate  sys- 
tematized cult,  the  symbolism  of  rituals 
is  often  highly  developed;  so  much  so, 
that  the  whole  ritual  may  represent  elab- 
orate mythical  concepts. 

In  magic,  purely  symbolic  actions  are 
not  so  frequent  A  symbolic  action  per- 
formed on  an  object  connected  in  some 
real  or  imaginary  material  way  with  the 
person  or  animal  to  be  affected  contains 
a  new  psycholodcal  element  not  present 
in  the  concept  of  symbolism.  The  swing- 
ing of  a  bullroarer  in  which  is  contain^ 
a  hair  of  the  person  to  be  affected,  and 
which  is  believed  to  produce  dizziness,  is 
a  case  of  sympathy  rather  than  of  S3rm- 
bolifon.  although  it  contains  clearly  a 
symbolic  element. 

Whether  or  not  mythology  majr  be 
considered  as  primarily  symbolic  is  a 
question  difficult  to  decide.  If  mjrths,  in 
their  original  forms,  are  attempts  to  ex- 
plain nature,  they  must  have  contained 
important  symbolic  elements;  but  the 
present  condition  of  American  m3rtbol- 
ogy,  even  among  those  tribes  that  pos- 
sess an  elaborate  systematic  mythology, 
does  not  favor  this  theory.  The  sym- 
bolic sifliificance  of  the  myth  seems 
rather  adventitious  than  primary,  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  symbolic  sig- 
nificance of  decorative  art  seems  more 
often  rather  adventitious  than  due  to  a 
development  from  realistic  form  to  con* 
ventional  form.  In  many  cases  the  pri- 
mary element  seems  to  be  the  tale;  the 
adventitious  element,  the  symbolic  inter- 
pretation of  the  tale.  It  seems  that  with 
the  strong  growth  of  ritual  and  its  sym- 
bolic actions  the  symbolic  significance  of 
mythology  develops,  and  that  the  priests 
in  charge  of  rituals  are  larcely  responsi- 
ble for  the  wealth  of  symbolism  of  the 
mythologv  of  the  southern  plains  and  of 
the  Puebio  region.  In  all  other  cases 
American  myths  seem  to  be  taken  in  a 
remarkably  matter-of-fact  way. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  American 
symbolism  is  much  more  a  phenomenon 


of  action  than  of  opinion ;  that  it  develops 
most  strongly  in  artistic  productions  and 
in  religious  rites.  (f.  b.  ) 

Syponria.  An  unidentified  Southern 
"nation"  and  river,  perhaps  mythiod. 
The  Sypouria  r.  is  marked  on  Coxe's  map 
(GaroLana,  12,  1741)  as  a  w.  afiSuent  of 
the  Meschac^b^  (Mississippi),  joining  it 
below  the  territory  of  the  Moeope  lea  tnbe, 
and*  15  leases  above  Chongue  r.,  which 
flows  into  it  from  the  s.  The  name  is 
possibly  another  form  of  Moeopelea  (q .  v. ). 

Ta  (T.%  'chiton'  [?]).  A  Haida  town 
formerly  on  the  b.  coast  of  North  id.. 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  occupied  by  a  small 
family  called,  after  the  name  of  the  place, 
Taahl-lanas.--8wanton,  Cont  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Ta  ( 'grass' ).  A  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblos 
of  San  Juan,  Nambe,  and  Tesuque,  N. 
Mex.,  and  of  Hano,  Ariz. 
Ta.— Pewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  166,  1894.  T£- 
td6a.— Hodffe.  ibid.,  iz.  851. 1896  ((d<ki»' people '). 
T4-t6wa.— Pewkes.  op.  ciL 

Ta  ('deer').  The  second  Kansa  gens. 
Ta.-.Doreey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  280, 1897.  TS- 
we-ki-tlM'-fiu— Mon^an.  Anc.  8oc.,  156,  1877. 
W^^e.— Doreey,  op.  cit. 

Taa  (Td^-a,  'maize').  A  clan  of  the 
Zufli,  said  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  traditional  Ataa,  or  Seea  peo- 
ple, with  the  6  former  Com  clans  of  the 
Zufii. 

Ta'a-kw6.— Cashing  in  Millstone,  ix,  2,  Jan.  1884; 
66,  Apr.  1884  (faiwt. 'people').  TiAt6ii*]iluMh- 
kwe.— Gushing  in  18th  R^.  B.  A.  £..  886,  1896 
(»* people  of  all  seed').  TS^wi-qiM.— ^teTensoa 
In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  54i.  1887. 

Taahl-lanat  ( '  the  people  of  the  town  of 
Ta').    An  extinct  Haida  family  whidi 
formerly   lived   on   North   id..    Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.    See  7h. 
T!i'at.-«wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1905. 

Tabagane,  Tabaganne.    See  Toboggan, 

Tabahtea.  A  Pomo  division,  or  proba- 
bly a  villa^,  in  1851,  w.  of  the  Shanel,  in 
s.  Mendoano  co..  Cal.,  and  speaking  the 
same  language. -^Gibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  112,  1853. 

Tabeguaehe  (contr.  of  ifo-a-im-ta^tw- 
fvach,  'people  living  on  the  warm  side  of 
the  mountain.'— Hrdliika).  A  Ute  divi- 
sion formerly  livinjj^  in  s.  w.  Colorado, 
chiefly  about  Los  Pmos.  In  1885  there 
were  1,252  under  the  name  at  Ouray 
agency,  e.  Utah.  They  are  now  officially 
designated  Uncompahgre  Utes,  and  in 
1909  numbered  469  under  the  Uinta  and 
Ouray  agency,  Utah. 
Mo^-wa-ta-Te-waoh.— A.    Hidlidka,  inf  n,    1907 

iown  name).  PaaohM.~Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
fez.,  665,  1889  (or  Tabuaches).  Fobawotok* 
Vtaht.— Collins  (1859)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  G9,  86tli 
Gong.,  let  86S8..  46.  1860.  Bna-himtarB.— Burton, 
City  of  Saints,  578, 1861.  Tabarnadie.— Smithson. 
Misc.  CoU..  xiT,  art.  6.  40. 1878.  Tabahoaohea.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  29, 1863.  Tabeehya. — 
Burton,  op.  cit.,  578.  Tabcfuaohe  Vtaha.— U.  S. 
Stat,  at  LATge,  ziv.  275,   1868.    Tabtgoaehia. — 
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Mayer,  Mexico,  ir,  88. 1858.  Tabeswaehaa.— Mcn^ 
gan,  Consang. and  Affln.,  290, 1871.  Tabohnaohia. — 
Dominguez  and  Bscalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  &  s.,  I,  401.  1854.  Tabe-naolMa.— QraTes  In 
Ind.  A..  Rep..  88.^  18^^  Ti^^gJ^lor  in 
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Stm.  Ex.  Doc  4«  40th  Ooog.,  tpec  sen.^!.  1867. 
TiWrMBfci  1ftM.~BeadlerundeTeloped  We8t.M2, 
1K73.  TkbcwMliM.— tenKAte,Rei2eiiinN.A.,818, 
1S8El  TkbUckis.— Domenech,Deaert8N.A..l,444, 
yM.  TahraflftBis.— Ibid..  II,  M.  18G0.  TavtwMU.— 
A.  Hrdliaka.  inTn.  1907  (own  nune).  TaTia^ii.— 
bcodero.  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihnahiia,  231.  1834. 
"  *  ^  u— Taylor  in  C»l.  Fanner,  May  29. 1868. 
"  ^ra.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  827, 1906  (so  called 
» of  reserration).  Tntaa  Aaeapagari.— 
Doratngnea  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  dt,  406. 
Tiita  TaWhwaAi.— Ibid..  402. 

Ttbin.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  ii,  163,  1814)  as  inhabiting 
the  coast  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Coetanoan  family. 

labira  (  Tb- W-raQ .  A  former  pueblo  of 
the  Tompiroe,  a  division  of  tne  Piros 
(q.  T. ),  mtoated  at  the  southern  apeT  of 
the  Mesa  de  los  Jumanos,  k.  b.  of  the 
present  Socorro,  central  N.  Mex.  The 
ruins  are  commonly  known  as  Gran  Qoi- 
vira,  a  name  erroneously  applied  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  19th  century  because  of 
their  supposed  identification  with  the 
Quivira  (q.  v. )  of  Coronado  and  Ofiate  in 
the  Idth  and  17th  centuries.  A  Spanish 
miaaion  was  established  at  Tabira  in  1629 
by  FraT  Francisco  de  Acevedo,  which  still 
existed  in  1644,  but  the  two  churches  and 
monasteries  (one  commenced  between 
1629  and  1644,  the  other  probably  between 
1660  and  1670)  were  perhaps  never  com- 
pleted. The  walls  are  still  standing. 
The  paeblo  was  permanently  abandoned 
between  1670  and  1675  on  account  of  per- 
sistent depredations  bv  the  Apache,  who 
were  responsible  for  the  depopulation  of 
allthePneblovillacesE  of  the  Bio  Grande 
in  this  section.  The  inhabitants  of  Ta- 
bira fled  to  Socorro  and  Alamillo,  N. 
Hex.,  for  safety,  finally  finding  their  way 
to  the  vicinity  of  £1  Paso,  Tex.  Judging 
by  the  extent  of  the  ruins,  the  former 
population  of  Tabira  probably  did  not 
exceed  1,500.  Consult  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Just.  Papers,  IV,  282  etseq.,  1892;  Lum- 
mia  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  466,  Apr.  1898; 
e>ee  tilso  Piroe^  Pueblog.  (f.  w.  h.) 

ermmi  Qaavinu— Marcon  in  lI6Uhaiisen,  Padflc.  i, 
tm,  186S.  Oraad  Qnivira.— Wallace.  Land  of  Pue- 
Um,  240,  1888.  Sraa  Quivira.— Parke,  map  N. 
Mex.  1851.  Oraa  QniTra.— Howe,  Hist.  Coll. .  map, 
1S51.  Jaaa  Clidvira.— Am.  Antiq.,  z,  266.  188». 
La  Gtaa  Owfriza.— Howe,  op.  dt,  877.  TaUriL— 
BandeUer  (1888)  in  Proc  Cong.  Am6r..  yn.  462. 1890 
( **  enoneously  called  Gran-Qnivira  *') .  TaUxa.— 
EHcalante  (1778)  qooted  by  Bandelier  in  Arch. 
but.  Pmpera,  iii.  1&.  1800.  Tavira.— De  Fer,  carte 
(1706)  cited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  iv,  290. 1802. 

Tablofts.  See  Iraeribed  tablets,  Pierced 
tabUiM. 

Tabo.  The  Babbit  dan  of  the  Hopi. 
TmJk. — ^Votb.  Oraibi  Summer  Snake  Ceremony,  282, 
mi.  Tkaa  wiawt.— Fewkes  In  19tb  Rep.  B.  A.  B. , 
HB,  1900 («9tf«wft= 'dan').  Takwiii-wA.— Fewkes 
m  Am.  Antbr.,  vu,  404,  1894.  Tap.— Votb,  op. 
eft.,  288.  TaTo.— Doney  and  Votb,  Oraibi  Soyal, 
IS.  1901.  Tda'-bo.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
B.  1801. 

T^bo.  The  Babbit  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
vhich  comprises  the  Tabo  (Cottontail 
Babbit)  and  8owi  (Jack-rabbit)  clans. 
They  claini  to  have  come  from  the  8. 


Tak  ayt-mi.— F^wket  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii.  404, 18M 
(nyAHiia-'phiBtry).    Ta'-bo.— Ibid..  406. 

Tabogimkik.  A  Micmac  village  or  band 
in  1760,  probably  in  Nova  Scotia.— Frye 
(1760)  m  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  (}oll.,  Ist  s.,  z, 
116, 1809. 

Tabogine.    See  Toboggan. 

Taboo.  A  Polynesian  term  (tafbu)  ap 
plied  to  an  interdiction  proper  to  or  laid 
upon  a  person,  place,  day,  name,  or  any 
conceivable  thing,  which  is  thereby  ren- 
dered sacred  ana  communication  with 
it  except  to  a  few  people  or  under  certain 
circumstances  forbidden.  It  was  for- 
merly so  striking  an  institution,  and  was 
in  consequence  so  freouently  mentioned 
by  explorers  and  travelers,  that  the  word 
has  been  adopted  into  English  both  as 
applying  to  similar  customs  among  other 
races  and  in  a  colloquial  sense.  Its  nega- 
tive side,  bein^  the  more  conspicuous,  be- 
came that  indicated  b}rthe  adopted  term; 
but  religious  prohibitions  among  primi- 
tive peoples  bein^  closely  bound  up  with 
oHiers  of  a  positive  character,  it  is  often 
applied  to  the  latter  as  well,  and  writers 
freouently  8P<sak  of  the  taboos  connected 
witn  the  killing  of  a  bear  or  a  bison,  or 
the  taking  of  a  salmon,  meaning  thereby 
the  ceremonies  then  performed,  both  posi- 
tive and  negative.  In  colloquial  English 
usage  the  term  taboo  has  ceased  to  nave 
any  religious  significance. 

Whether  considered  in  its  negative  or 
in  ita  positive  aspect  this  term  may  be 
applied  in  North  America  to  a  numbier  of 
regtdations  observed  at  definite  periods 
of  life,  in  connection  with  important 
undertakings,  either  by  individuals  or 
by  considerable  numbers  of  persons. 
Such  were  the  regulations  observed  by 
boys  and  girls  at  puberty;  by  parents  be- 
fore the  birth  of  a  child ;  by  relatives  after 
the  decease  of  a  person;  bv  hunters  and 
fishermen  in  the  pursuit  of  their  occui)a- 
tions;  by  boys  desiring  guardian  spirits  or 
wishing;  to  become  shamans;  by  shamans 
and  chiefs  desiring  more  power,  or  when 
curing  the  sick,  prophesying,  endeavor- 
ing to  procure  food  by  supernatural  means, 
or  "showing  their  power*'  in  any  manner; 
by  novitiates  into  secret  societies,  and  by 
l^ers  in  societv  or  tribal  dances  in 
preparation  for  them.  Among  the  Lil- 
looet,  on  the  first  day  of  the  berry-picking 
season,  only  enough  berries  for  that  day 
were  gathered,  under  the  impression  that 
ntheriuff  more  would  bring  misfortune. 
Among  tne  Kutchin  those  who  prepared 
bodies  for  burial  were  under  certam  re- 
striction for  some  time  afterward,  and . 
widows  and  widowers  amonf|[  man v  tribes 
suffered  similarlv.  The  telling  of  stories 
also  was  tabooed  at  certain  seasons.  In 
tribes  divided  into  totemic  clans  or  gentes 
each  individual  was  often  called  on  to  ob- 
serve certain  regulations  in  regard  to  his 
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totem  animal.  This  custom,  as  among  the 
Yuchiand  tbeNavaho,  forexample,  some- 
times took  the  form  of  an  absolute  prohi- 
bition against  killing  the  totem  animal; 
but  at  other  times  it  merely  involved  an 
apology  to  the  animal  or  abstinence  from 
eating  certain  parts  of  it  The  negative 
prohibitions,  those  which  may  be  called 
the  taboos  proper,  consisted  in  abstinence 
from  hunting,  fisliine,  war/women,  sleep, 
certain  kinds  of  work,  and  so  forth,  but 
above  all  in  abstinence  from  eating,  while 
among  positive  accompaniments  may  be 
mentioned  washing,  sweat-bathing,  flaeel- 
lation,  and  the  takmg  of  emetics  and  other 
medicines. 

In  the  majority  of  American  tribes  the 
name  of  a  dead  man  was  not  attered — 
unless  in  some  altered  form — for  a  con- 
siderable period  after  his  demise,  and 
sometimes,  as  among  the  Kiowa,  the  cus- 
tom was  carried  so  far  that  names  of  com- 
mon animals  or  other  terms  in  current 
use  were  entirely  dropped  from  the  km- 
ffuage  because  of  the  aeath  of  a  i>erson 
bearing  such  a  name.  Frequently  it  was 
considered  improper  for  a  man  to  men- 
tion his  own  name,  and  the  mention  of 
the  personal  name  was  avoided  by  wives 
and  husbands  in  addressing  each  other, 
and  sometimes  by  other  relatives  as  well. 
But  the  most  common  regulation  of  this 
kind  was  that  which  decreed  that  a  man 
should  not  address  his  mother-in-law  di- 
rectly, or  ^ce  versa,  and  the  prohibition 
of  intercourse  often  applied  to  fathers-in- 
law  and  daughters-in-law  also. 

The  objects  of  these  prohibitions, 
whether  voluntary  or  otherwise,  were  as 
numerous  as  human  desires  or  hunum 
fears.  In  Polynesia  the  taboo  was  largely 
a  method  of  government,  and  fear  of  retri- 
bution from  DO th  supernatural  and  mun- 
dane sources  was  the  direct  cause  of  tbe 
obedience  yielded  to  it.  It  is  not  so  easy, 
however,  to  separate  the  regulations  in 
America  to  which  this  term  has  been  ap- 
plied, and  which  were  governed  by  fear 
of  nonfulfilment,  from  those  in  which  the 
motive  was  a  desire  for  additional  bene- 
fits. Thus  omission  of  the  customary 
puberty,  birth,  mortuary,  war,  and  bunt- 
ing reflations  no  doubt  would  be  con- 
sidered as  inviting  certain  misfortune, 
but  in  most  of  these  there  was  what  may 
be  termed  a  sliding  scale  of  observance, 
resulting  in  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
ffood  fortune— or  more  likelihood  of  good 
fortune — in  proportion  to  fuller  or  more 
meager  observance  of  such  regulations. 
Then  there  were  other  regulations,  as 
those  voluntarily  adopted  by  chiefe  on 
the  N.  Pacific  coast  who  desired  more 
wealth,  or  those  accepted  by  shamans 
desiring  more  power,  the  omission  of 
which  would  have  occasioned  them  no 
loss  of  the  proeiferity  they  were  already 


enjoying.  It  will  be  aeea  that  taboo  is 
one  aspect  of  religious  phenom^ia  known 
by  many  other  nimies  and,  at  least  among 
the  lower  races,  is  almost  as  broad  as  re- 
ligion itself.    See  Religion.        ( j.  b.  s.) 

Tabo-Piba  ('rabbit  [and]  tobaoco'j.  A 
phratral  group  of  the  Hopi,  consieting  of 
the  Babbit,  Jack-rablnt,  and  Tobacco 
clans.  They  claim  to  have  come  from  a 
r^on  in  s.  Arizona  called  Palatkwahi, 
and  from  Little  Colorado  r.— Fewkes  in 
i9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  583,  1900.  See  Piba, 
Tabo. 

Taeahlay.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Gal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

Taeaho.    See  Tuckahoc 

Taeame.  A  Coahuiltecan  tribe  liviqg 
in  the  18th  century  near  the  lower  San 
Antonio  and  Naeces  rs.,  Texas.  In  1728 
Rivera  referred  to  them  as  living  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  described  them,  to- 
gether with  ^e  F^mipopa,  Ftistia,  and 
others,  as  unwarlike  wanderers  ^ho  8ob> 
sisted  on  fish  and  sylvan  products  (Pm- 
yecto,  estado  3,  f  43).  The  Taeame  en- 
tered  San  Franciscd  ae  la  Espada  misnoo 
soon  after  its  foundation,  but  proved  xm 
troublesome  by  running  away.  In  1737 
they  fled  to  tne  Colorado  r.  and  estab- 
lished a  rancheria  which^t  was  saidf  con- 
sisted of  200  persons.  When  Governor 
Sandoval  and  Father  Yzasmendi  wait 
after  them,  they  resisted,  bat  42  were 
captured  and  taken  back  to  their  miasicm 
(Testimony  in  Archivo  Gen.,  Miaiones, 
XXI,  exp.  2,  fol.  19).  In  a  short  time 
they  again  fled,  leaving  their  misBion  de- 
serted (Lamar  Papers,  MS.  dated  1738); 
they  expressed  a  aesire  to  go  to  San  An- 
tomo  de  Valero  mission,  and  were  given 
permission  to  do  so.  A  few  embrace  the 
opj>ortunity,  but  more  of  them  entered 
mission  Nuestra  Seflora  de  la  Purfaima 
Concepd6n,  where,  after  1741,  they  lived 
in  considerable  numbers  (Concepci6n 
Marriage  Records,  passinL).  In  17(8, 
1780,  and  1793,  respectiyel^,  thev  were 
reported  as  still  at  this  mission.  In  a  re- 
port of  1780,  Governor  Cabello  gave  the 
habitat  of  the  tribe  as  near  the  coast  be- 
tween San  Antonio  and  Noeces  rs.,  the 
neighborhood  where  they  were  first  at- 
countered  by  the  Spaniards.  The  d- 
cames,  said  by  Solfe  to  have  been  at  San 
Jos6  mission  near  San  Antonio,  are  evi- 
dently the  same  people.  (h.  a.  b.) 
ArofthunM.— LamAr  P&pen.  Doe.  of  1787,  MS. 
0MMMft.->8olis.  Diario  QTeT)  in  Mem.  de  Koen 
Espafta,  XXVII.  270.  1^  (evideDtly  Identical). 


L— Description  of  the  Texas  iiiiaanni 
(1740).  ibld.«  303.  TiMUBea.— Rivera,  Diazte,  Jo. 
2002.1796.  Taooaaa.— RevUU  Oigedo.  Oftita.  im 
Taiiea]Baa.~Bonilla  (1772)qnoted  in  Texas  Hlit 
A880.Qnar.,viii.S8,lM&.  Taoamafiaa.— Barda.  Bd> 
sayo.  271, 1728.  Taeameaaa.— She*,  note  in  Oiar 
levoix.  New  France,  iv,  78,  1870.  Tbubiibh  — 
Barcia.op.cit.  Tekaaaaa.::;^outel  (107)10  Mtr^ 
gry,  D6c.,  Iii,  288,  1878. 
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Records,   1759. 
French,  Hist.  €k>IL 
B.— Ibid. 

TxmnliiriMpa  ( '  Black  Tomahawk  * ) .  A 
former  Mdewakanton  band,  named  from 
the  chief. 

BiMk-TMuihAwk.— NeiU,  Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note. 
ldS6.    Ta-oaa-rpi-M-p*.— Ibid. 

Taeataemn.  A  river,  an  island,  and 
isobably  a  villaffe  of  the  Satoriba  tribe  of 
X.  K.  Florida,  aboat  1565.  The  river  is 
said  by  Laudonni^re  to  be  the  one  the 
French  called  the  Seine  (Seqoana),  ap- 
parently identical  with  the  St  Mar^s, 
forming  the  boundarv  between  Flonda 
and  Georgia.  The  ialand  was  evidently 
what  is  now  Cumberland  id.  The  village 
is  not  marked  on  the  De  Bry  map  of  1591 
aooompan  ving  Le  Mojme's  Narrative,  and 
may  have  been  either  on  the  n.  ( Georgia) 
or  k  (Florida)  side,  bat  the  chief  is  al- 
ways mentioned  in  the  French  narrative 
as  a  kinsman  or  ally  of  the  ''great  king 
Satoariooa. '  *  Brinton  incorrectly  locates 
it  on  the  coast  s.  of  St  Aogostine,  prob- 
ablv  confusing  it  with  Tucumru,  named 
by  Viay  Francisco  Pareja  in  1612  as  one 
of  the  Timucnan dialects.  (j.  u,) 

Osteerara.— Laadonni^re  (1564)  in  French,  Hist 
COU.  La..  D.  iL.  »51.  1860  (the  river:  first  syllable 
eridently  omitted  by  mistake).  Taoadoeoroa.— 
IUd.^ai5  (chief).  Taoataeooni.— Ibid., 848  (river). 
Tasaftaam.— Barda,  Enaayo,  121,  1728  (island). 
TMataoaaxaa.— Landonni^re  (1584)  in  French, 
Hi^  Ooll.  La.,  n.  s.,  849, 1869. 

Taehi.  One  of  the  lar^r  tribes  of  the 
Toknts  (Mariposan)  family,  living  on  the 
plains  N.  of  Tulare  lake,  s.  central  Gal. 
They  held  the  coontrv  w.  of  the  Coast 
range.  Powers  pats  them  on  Kings  r., 
near  Kingston.  According  to  Alexan- 
der Taylor,  members  of  this  tribe  were 
brooght  to8an  Antonio  and  Dolores  (San 
Francisco^  missions  as  neophytes.  Tatch6 
or  Telame  is  mentioned  by  Shea  (preface 
to  Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta's  Vocab.  of  S.  An- 
tonio mission)  as  the  name  of  the  tribe 
spe^dng  the  San  Antonio  language,  a 
Salinan  dialect  These  Tatch6  and  Te- 
lam^,  however,  are  theTachi  andTelam- 
ni  who  had  been  taken  to  the  mission,  and 
Taylor  may  be  correct  in  giving  Sextapay 
as  the  name  of  the  tribe,  or  more  correctly 
village  site,  ori^nally  at  San  Antonio. 
As  is  the  case  with  all  the  Yokuts  tribes, 
cml^  a  fragment  of  the  former  number  re- 
mains; but  though  reduced  to  a  few  dozen 
enrvivors,  the  Tachi  are  today  among  the 
half-dozen  most  numerous  tribes  left  of 
the  original  forty  or  more  comprising  the 
Tokuts  stock.  Most  of  the  survivors  oc- 
Gopy  a  settlement  near  L^noore,  Kings 
CO.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Atack.— Johnston  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  82d  Cong., 
M  seM.,  23,  1862.  A-taehe.— Ibid..  22.  Daehi.— 
A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907  (a  Yokuts  form;  see  TadM, 
beknr ) .  La-ohst.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.4, 32d 
Cocig-..Bpec.  seas., 254. 1868.  TaohM.— Johnston,  op. 

.    ^     """L— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol., 


CTL,22. 

in.  aTO,  1877. 

I90t  (plural  form).    __^  .    ^ 

f«e  DadH,  atx>ve).  Tali'-«li«.—Merriam  in  Science, 


Ta^edjayi.— A.  L.  Kroeber.infn, 
-  ^     T»4fi.— Ibid,  (a  Yokuts  form ; 


zix,  916,  June  15, 1904.  Tal-okM.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
400,  1857.  Tatehl— Pimental.  Lenguasde  Hex.. 
891, 1865  (or  Telam6).  TatehMs.— fnd.  Aff.,  Rep., 
219, 1861. 

Taohik  (from  OMk,  <the  bay').  An 
Unaligmiut  Eskimo  village  on  St  Michael 
id.,  near  the  Russian  redoubt,  and  now 
included  in  the  town  of  St  Michael, 
Alaska. 

TMhik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11, 1884. 
Tatohtk.— Baker,  Qeog.  Diet,  Alaska,  620,  1906 
(qnotedfbrm).  TtoslMk.— Ibid.  rsatsiaO.— Dall, 
Alaska,  18,  1870.  Tats^fMaat.— Ibid,  (name  of 
people). 

Taehikhwatme  ('village  on  a  plateau' ). 
M^itioned  as  a  former  Athapascan  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  California,  just  n.  of 
the  month  of  Klamath  r. 
Ta-td'-qwtt-me.— Dorset  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ni.  287,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name). 
Ta-tri'  tt'-ae.— Dorsey,  Smith  River  MS.  vooab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Khaamotene  name). 

Taohikkwatme.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacosta  on  Rof^e  r.,  Oreg.,  above 
the  mouth  of  Illinois  r. 
8hioh-«-qnet-to^y.— Abbott,  MS.  Coquille  census, 
B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Ta-td'-qwtt— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folklore,  in,  284,  1890.  T«ehaqait— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1856, 219, 1857.  T«-«lieh-4aat.— Gibbe,  MS.  on 
coast  tribes,  B.  A.  E. 

TaohUta.  A  former  village  of  the  Pa- 
pago  in  s.  Arizona  or  n.  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348, 1864. 

Taohit.    See  Tawkee, 

Taehakkaslitim.  A  former  village  of 
the  Ghetco  on  the  s.  side  of  Chetco  r., 
Oreg. 

ra'-teu-qas-li'-tfin.~Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am,  Folk- 
lore, m,  286, 1800. 

Taehawit    An  Alsea  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
Ta'-teft-wit*'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.   Am.   Folk-lore, 
m,  229, 1890. 

Taokv  ( '  tail  of  the  water ' ) .    A  village 
ot  the  Tatshiautin  at  the  mouth  of  Tach6 
r.,  Brit  Col.    Pop.  32in  1881 ;  65  in  1909. 
Taehy.— Harmon.  Jour.,  215, 1820.    Thato*.— Mor- 
ice  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  x,  109, 1893. 

Taekapoasha.    See  Masmpequa, 

TaekehanddMechar.     A    Teton    Sioux 
band  belonging  to  the  Saone  division. 
Task-chaa-ds  ms  ensr.—Orlg.    Jour.    Lewis  and 
Clark  (1805),  vi.  99, 1905.    Taok-«haa-de-sa-ohar.— 
Am.  state  lepers,  Ind  Aff.,  i,  715. 1882. 

Taeonnet  An  Abnaki  village,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  at  the 
falls  of  Kennebec  r.,  near  Waterville, 
Kennebec  co.,  Me. 

TMoaet— Niles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  8d 
8.,  vi,.282, 1887.  Taooaiek.— Hoyt,  Antlq.  Res.,  212, 
1824.  Taooaast— French  map,  1744.  cited  by 
Kendall,  Trav.,  ni,  49.  1809.  Taoonook.— Church 
(1716)  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Wars.  191,  1825. 
Tanghtonakagast —Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  HiHt. 
Soc.  Coll..  8d  s..  Ill,  22,  1833.  Tsooaet.— Niles 
(1761),  ibid.,  VI.  285^837.  Teuoonlok. -Falmouth 
conf .  (1727)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in,  408. 1»53. 
Tirioatt.— Record  of  1727  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll..ii,259,1827(mi8prlnt).  Tooooaaook.— Church 
(1690)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  v.,  276, 1861. 
Trieoaaiok.— PenhaUow  (1726),  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
CoU.,  1, 107, 1824. 

Taoqaiton.  A  Papago  village  on  the 
Arizona-Sonora  border,  .with  70  Indian 
families  in  1871.— Wilbur  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1871,  366,  1872. 

Tadema.    See  Tdtemy, 
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Tadeovaqui.  A  rancheriOj  probably  of 
the  Maricopa,  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz. ;  vis- 
ited bv  Kino  and  Manse  in  1699.  Sedel- 
mair  (1749)  mentions  the  place  as  atford- 
ing  a  good  site  for  a  mission. 
Boa  Tadeo  VaquL— Kino  (1699)  cited  by  Bancxoft, 
No.  Mex.  States,  l,  268.  1884.  8.  J^idM  Tadeo.— 
Sedelmair  (1749)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  867,1889.  S.TadMBatquL— Kino.map(1701), 
ibid.,860.  S.ThaddsiudaBatki.— Kino,map(1702), 
in  Stockleln,  Neue  Welt-Bott.  74,  1726.  Tftdet 
VaqnL— Manffe  (1669)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
nTmcx.,  857, 18d9. 

TacUi-lanas  ( Ta^dji  WnaSy  or  Tas  Id^nas, 
'sand-town  people').  Two  important 
Haida  fomilies  belonging  to  the  Raven 
clan.  It  would  probably  be  truer  to  say 
that  they  were  two  parts  of  one  family,  al- 
though they  came  to  be  widely  sepani^^d 
geographically.  According  to  tradition 
this  family  and  4  others  once  lived  togeth- 
er in  a  town  near  Sand  Spit  pt,  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  composed  of  5  rows  of 
houses.  Thosein  the  front  row  werecalled 
Tadji-lanas,  because  they  were  close  to  the 
beach;  those  in  the  next,  Kunarlanas 
( *  Point-town  people ' ) ,  because  their  row 
ran  out  on  a  point;  uiose  in  the  third, 
Yaku-lanas  ( *  Middle-town  people  * ),  be- 
cause they  occupied  the  middle  row ;  those 
in  the  fourth,  Koetas  ( *  Earth-eaters* ),  be- 
cause they  Hved  near  the  trails  where  it 
was  very  muddy:  and  those  in  the  fifth, 
Stlenga-lanas  ('Rear-town  people'),  be- 
cause they  lived  farthest  back.  Another 
tradition  relates  that  this  family,  together 
with  the  Kagials-kegawai  of  Skedans, 
snrang  from  a  woman  who  was  on  House 
ia.  ( Atana)  when  it  rose  out  of  the  flood. 
One  branch  were  reckoned  among  the 
Gunghet-haidagai,  and  a  subdivision 
called  Kaidju-kegawai  owned  the  south- 
ernmost town  on  the  island.  Bv  a  curi- 
ous coincidence  the  northern  aivision, 
after  living  for  a  while  on  the  n.  w.  coast 
of  Graham  id.,  came  to  occupy  Kasaan 
in  Alaska,  the  most  northerly  Haida 
town.  The  Gunghet  branch  is  almost 
extinct  ( j.  r.  a ) 

Tft'dii  U'naz.  -Swanton.  Cont  Haida.  268,272, 1906. 
Til  la'iiaz.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
22,  1898.  Tas  Laimaa.— Hanison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  n,  124, 1896. 

Tadoiko.  A  former  Maidu  village  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Durham,  Butte  co., 
Cal.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  map,  1905. 

Tadoasao  (*at  the  nipples. '—Hewitt). 
The  principal  village  of  the  Tadousac  on 
St  Lawrence  r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Sagu- 
enay  r.  It  was  formerly  an  important 
trading  post,  founded  by  Samuel  de 
Champlam,  and  a  Jesuit  mission  was 
established  there  as  early  as  1616. 

Tadenssao.— La  Tonr  map,  1779.  Tadouoao.— 
Dutch  map  (1621)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  l,  1866. 
Tadonsao.---Champlain  (1608),  CEuyres.  70,  1870; 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trat. ,  ii.  map,  1706.  Tadonsae.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  map,  1744  (misprint).  Ta- 
doosoa.— Harris,  op.  cit.,  i.  map  (misprint). 
Tadouwao.— Champlaln  (1604),  (Euvres,  216, 1870; 
map  of  1616  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  I,   1866. 


Tadonssaoieiis.  ~  Esnauts  and  Rapllly  map,  1777. 
TaduBac.^Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1,  map.  1761. 
Taduis^kuk.— GatBchet,  Penobscot  MS.,  B.A.E., 
1887  (Penobscot  name) . 

Tadoasao.  A  Montagnais  tribe  or  band 
on  Saguenay  r.,  Quebec.  In  1863  part 
of  the  tribe  were  on  a  reservation  at 
Manicouagan,  while  others  were  at  Peri- 
bouka. 

Tadnih.  A  Hankutchin  village  on  the 
upper  Yukon,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of 
Kwidik  r.  Pop.  48  m  1880. 
Gharloyi  Village.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1880.  Oharloy  VillaM.— BaJcer.  Oec^.  Diet. 
Alaska,  170,  1906.    TadoMk.— Schwatka,  Rep.  on 

Alttalrft  88  1886. 

Taenhatentaron.  A  former  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario,  the  seat  of  the  mission  of 
Saint  Ignace.  It  was  destroyed  by  the 
Iroquois  in  1649. 

Saiaot  Isnao6.-^e8.  Rel.  1689,  74,  1858,  St.  Igna- 
tiiia.-8hea,  Cath.  Miss.,  179.  1855.  Taaahaten- 
tanuu-Jes.  Rel.  1689, 74, 1858. 

Taenia.  A  tribe  related  in  language  and 
customs  to  the  Natchez,  from  whom  they 
must  have  separated  shortly  before  the  be- 
ginning of  the  historic  period.  There  is 
reason  to  think  that  part  of  theTaensa  were 
encountered  by  De  Soto  in  1540,  but  the 
first  mention  of  them  under  their  proper 
name  is  by  La  Salle  and  his  companions, 
who  visited  them  in  1682  on  their  way  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi.  They  were 
then  living  on  L.  St  Joseph,  an  ox-bow 
cut-off  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  pree- 
*  ent  Tensas  parish.  La.  Tonti  stopped  at 
then-  villages  in  1686  and  1690,  and  in 
1698  they  were  visited  by  Davion,  La 
Source,  and  De  Montigny,  the  last  of 
whom  settled  among  them  as  missionary 
the  following  year.  In  1700  Iberville 
found  him  there,  and  the  two  returned 
together  to  the  Natchez,  De  Montigny 
having  decided  to  devote  his  attention  to 
that  tribe.  St  Cosme,  who  soon  suc- 
ceeded De  Montigny  among  the  Natchez, 
considered  the  Taensa  too  much  reduced 
for  a  separate  mission,  and  endeavored, 
without  success,  to  draw  them  to  the 
Natchez.  In  1706  the  fear  of  an  attack 
from  the  Yazoo  and  Chickasaw  induced 
the  Taensa  to  abandon  their  settlements 
and  take  refuge  with  the  Bayogoula, 
whom  they  soon  after  attacked  treacher- 
ously and  almost  destroyed.  After  they 
had  occupied  several  different  positions 
along  the  Mississippi  southward  of  the 
Manchac,  Bienville  mvited  them  to  settle 
near  Mobile  and  assigned  them  lands  not 
four  from  his  post  They  remained  here 
many  years,  giving  their  name  to  Tensaw 
r.;  but  in  1764,  rather  than  pass  under 
the  English,  they  removed  to  Red  r.,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  the  other 
smau  tnbes  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
same  year,  in  company  with  the  Apa- 
lachee  and  Pakana,  they  applied  to  the 
French  commandant  for  permission  to 
settle  on  Bayou  La  Fourche;  but,  though 
it  was  granted,  neither  they  nor  the  Apo- 
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lachee  appear  to  have  taken  advantaffe  of 
it  They  remained  at  first  on  Red  r., 
bot  in  a  few  years  removed  to  Bayoa 
Bceaf.  About  the  time  when  Louicdana 
passed  nnder  control  of  the  United  States 
they  sold  these  lands  also  and  moved  to 
the  northern  end  of  Grand  lake,  where  a 
small,  bayou  bears  their  name.  As  an 
independent  tribe  they  have  now  disap- 
peared, though  some  Chitimacha  Indians 
are  descend^  from  them.  The  Taensa 
were  always  a  comparatively  small  tribe. 
In  1098  De  Monti^y  estimated  them  at 
70O,  and  two  years  later  Iberville  placed 
the  number  of  their  warriors  at  300, 
while  in  1702  he  assigned  them  150  fam- 
ilies, a  figure  also  given  by  St  Cosme  the 
year  before.  Du  Pratz  (1718-34)  placed 
^e  number  of  their  cabins  after  their  re- 
moval to  Mobile  at  100,  probably  an 
overestimate.  The  "Little  Taensas" 
spoken  of  by  Iberville  were  evidently  the 
Avoyelles  (q.  v.).  In  1699  a  Taensa 
Indian  gave  Iberville  the  following  list  of 
villages  belonging  to  his  people,  but  most 
of  the  names  are  evidently  in  the  Mobil- 
ian  trade  language:  Taensas,  Chaoucoula, 
Gonchayon,  Couthaougoula,  Nyhougou- 
las,  Ohytoucoulas,  and  Talaspa. 

The  Taensa  have  attained  a  unique 
interest  in  modem  times  from  an  attempt 
of  two  French  seminarists  to  introduce  a 
product  of  their  own  ingenuity  as  a 
grammar  of  the  Taensa  language.  The 
deception  was  exposed  by  Brinton  in 
1885,  but  for  a  wnile  it  «ive  rise  to  a 
heated  controversy.  See  FBeudo-Indiau. 
Consult  Swan  ton  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
X,  24, 1908,  and  authors  therein  cited;  (2) 
in  Bull.  43,  B.  A.  E.,  1910.  ( j.  b.  s.) 
Ga«BM.— NeUl,  Hist.  Minn.,  178, 1868.  GhS'iha.— 
Swanton  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x.  no.  1,  1906  (Chlti- 
mAcha  Dame).  Oraadt  TaeaMa^Iberville  (1690) 
in  UATgry,  D6c..  iv.  409, 1880.  Ha^trirTiai.— Par- 
iflot  and  Adam,  Taensa  Grammar,  1^  (said  to 
mean  *warriore'  and  to  be  their  own  name). 
TaWsua.— Coxe,  Carolana.  map,  1741.  TaeBoat.— 
Tonti  (1682)  In  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i.  62, 1846. 
Taiaaaa.  —  Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  155,  1698. 
Taenaos.— GOsseferd,  Map  U.  8.,  1784.  Taeaaas.— 
Shea,  Oath.  Mlas..  437;  1865.  Tahmaa.— Tonti 
(16M)  in  Margry,  D^.,  i,  616,  1876.  Takeaaa.— 
Jootel  (1685)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  162. 1846. 
Talnaaa.— LaM«tairie(1682)quotedJbid..ll,21,1875 
(miacopied).  Teaiaawa.— Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
84, 1806.  TeaaaciaL— Parisot  and  Adam,  Taensa 
Gram.,  1882.  Taaaaa.— P6nicaut  (1700)  in  French, 
HIat.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  58,  1869.  Teaaau.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4, 55, 1848.  Teaaaw.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketebea,  84,  1806.  TeBsa.—Ibid..  121.  n^iaa.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776.  Tiaaaala.— <:har- 
levoix.  New  Prance,  yi,  39,  1866.  Tiaaaa.— P4ni- 
cant  11700)  in  Margry.  D^.,  v,  897, 1883.  Tiaa- 
•aa.— Ibid.,  608. 

Taenia.  The  chief  one  of  the  7  Taensa 
villages  in  1699. — Iberville  in  Manry, 
Dfe,  IV,  179,  1880. 

Tagatoke  (Ta-gortoke,  'forked  like  a 
Bpeftr ' ).  An  Oneida  villa^  formerlv  on 
ftflh  cr.,  near  Vienna,  Oneida  co.,  N.  Y.— 
Morgan,  Leaffue  Iroq.,473,  ma]^,1851. 

Tagitk.  A  small  tribe  living;  about 
Tagisn  and  Marsh  lakes,  Brit.  Col.    They 


are  classed  with  the  Tlin^t  stock  on  the 
basis  of  a  yocabulaiy  obtained  by  Dawson 
(Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b,  1887);  but 
as  they  resemble  the  interior  Athapascan 
Indians  in  every  other  respect,  it  is  likely 
that  they  have  adopted  their  present  lan- 
guage from  the  Chukat  They  are  prob- 
ably part  of  Ball's  ''Nehaunee  or  the 
Chilkaht  river."  (j.  a.  s. ) 

stick  ladiaaa.— Dawaon  in  Rep.  Oeol.  Surv.  Can.. 
192b,  1887  (coast  name  for  theae  people  and  all 
other  interior  Indians) .  Tahk-heaah.— Sch  watka 
in  Centurr  Mas.,  747,  Sept.  1885.  Taak-heaah.— 
Ibid.,  748  (may  be  the  Takonof  Schwatka). 

Tagaanate.  An  unidentified  province 
and  town  near  which  Moscoso,  after  the 
death  of  De  Soto,  built  his  boats  and  em- 
barked on  the  Mississippi  in  the  summer 
of  1543.  According  to  Lewis  (in  Span. 
Bxplorers,  1528-1643,  252,  1907)  theTa- 
guimate  province  was  on  White  r.,  and 
the  town  was  probably  in  the  s.  part  of 
Monroe  co..  Ark.,  posgibly  at  Indian 
Bay. 

Tacoaaata.^Qentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)in  Span.  Ex- 
plorers, op.  cit.,  250.    Tagoaaata.— Ibid.,  251. 

Tagai.  Given  as  a  village  near  the 
headwaters  of  San  Luis  Rey  r.,  &Em  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.,  in  1795  (Grijalva  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Hist  Cal.,  I,  563,  1»86).  Probably 
the  same  as  Ta^ui,  mentioned  by  San- 
chez in  1821  (ibid.,  ii,  443)  as  existing  7 
or  8  m.  N.  of  Santa  Isabel;  and  as  Tahwie, 
a  Dieguefio  rancheria  represented  in  the 
treaty  of  Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.,  in  1852 
(H.  R.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sees.,  132, 
1857).  Kroeber  (inf  n,  1907}  regards  the 
name  as  possibly  a  misprmt  of  Pawi 
(Spanish  Pagui  or  Pahui),  the  LuisefXo 
name  of  Cahuilla  valley,  the  present  Ca- 
huilla  res.  just  n.  of  the  headwaters  of 
San  Luis  Rev  r. 

Tagata.    Given  as  a   Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m. 
below  the  Kaiyuh  mouth,  Alaska. 
Taftttakaka.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12,  42d 
Cong..  l8t  seas.,  25, 1871. 

Tagwahi  {TcLgwd^hly  'Catawba  place'). 
The  name  of  several  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  of  them,  known  to  the  whites 
as  Toccoa,  was  situated  on  Toccoa  cr.,  b. 
of  Clarkesville,  Habersham  co.,  Ga.;  an- 
other was  on  Toccoa  or  Ocoee  r.,  about 
the  present  Toccoa,  in  Fannin  co.,  Ga., 
and  a  third  may  have  been  on  Persimmon 
cr.,  which  is  known  to  the  Cherokee  as 
I^w&^hl,  and  enters  Uiwassee  r.  some 
distance  below  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
533,1900. 

Toooah.— Doo.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144. 1887. 

Tabagmiat  ( '  people  of  the  shadow, '  that 
is,  livinff  toward  the  sunset).  An  Eskimo 
tribe  inhabiting  the  Labrador  shore  of 
Hudson  str.  from  Leaf  r.  w.,  and  the 
coast  of  Hudson  bay  s.  to  Mosquito  bay. 
They  are  tall  and  of  fine  physique,  the 
men  laiger  on  the  average  than  whites, 
the  women  equal  to  the  average  white 
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women.  Their  castoms  are  primitive. 
Men  hold  women  in  little  respect,  but 
are  jealous  of  their  wives.  They  are  fond 
of  games  and  athletic  sports,  and  both 
sexes  are  passionate  gamblers.  They 
trap  foxes,  wolves,  and  wolverenes^  ex- 
changing the  furs  for  guns,  ammumtion, 
cutlery,  and  hardware  at  JPt  Chimo,  dis- 
tant a  whole  winter's  journey  for  a  dog 
team.  The  skirts  of  their  coats  are  hung 
with  pear-shaped  pieces  of  ivory  that 
rattle  when  they  walk. 
Igdlumiat— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  462,  1888 
(Jpeople  of  the  other  side':  so  called  by  the 
Esldmo  of  Baffin  land,  on  the  opposite  shore  of 
Hudson  str.).  Xfflv-miat— Boas  in  Trans.  Antbr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  Ill,  05,  1886.  Vorthtmars.— Turner 
in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  177. 1894  (so  called  by  the 
whites  of  Labrador).  Tahaffmyat.— Turner  in 
Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  1887,  sec.  li,  101, 1888.  Ta 
hag  myat.— Turner  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  177, 1894. 
VncaTamiut— Boas  in  Am.  Antiq.,  40, 1888. 

Tahapit  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
RioGila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedehnair(  1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Tahattawan.    See  Nattahattawanis. 

Tahohee(2lUrt', 'Dutch').  A  Western 
Cherokee  chief,  one  of  the  earliest  emi- 
grants to  the  Arkansas  country  to  join 
chief  Bowl.  After  several  years  m  Texas, 
during  which  he  led  war  parties  against 
the  wilder  tribes,  he  recrossed  ^d  r. 
and  soon  made  himself  so  conspicuous  in 
raids  on  the  Osage  that  a  reward  of  1500 
was  offered  by  Gen.  Arbuckle  for  his  cap- 
,  ture.  To  show  his  defiance  of  the  procla- 
mation, he  deliberately  journeyed  to  Ft 
Gibson,  attacked  a  party  of  Osage  at  a  trad- 
ing I>ost  near  by,  and  scalped  one  of  them 
within  hearing  of  the  drums  of  the  fort. 
With  rifle  in  one  hand  and  the  bleeding 
scalp  in  the  other,  he  leaped  a  precipice 
and  made  his  escape,  although  a  bullet 
grazed  his  cheek.  On  promise  of  am- 
nesty and  the  withdrawal  of  the  reward, 
he  returned  and  settled  with  his  follow- 
ers on  the  Canadian,  s.  w.  of  Ft  Gibson, 
establishing  a  reputation  among  army  offi- 
cers as  a  valuable  scout  and  guide.  His 
portrait  was  painted  by  Catfin  in  1834. 
wee  Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  pt  1, 
1900;  McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  i, 
251-260, 1858;  Catlin,  North  Am.  Inds.,  ii, 
121,  122,  1844. 

Tah-gak-jnte.    See  Loqan, 

Tahiannihoa^.  An  unidentified  village 
or  tribe  mentioned  in  1687  to  Joutel 
(Margry,  D^.^  iii,  409,1878)  while  he 
was  staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on 
Red  r.  of  I^uisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that 
tribe,  as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tah^aai.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
BarlMutt CO.,  Cal.— Tavlor  in  ObJ.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Tahlaai  ( Ta'UiA'Y  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Little  T^meseee  r.,  about 
Talassee  ford,  in  Blount  co.,  Tenn.  The 
name  has  lost  its  meuiing.  (j.  m.) 


TaOatf' — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pt.  1, 58S, 
1900.  TalaMM.— Doc.  of  1765  quoted  by  Royce  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  142,  1887.  TaUaae.— Bartram, 
Travels,  871, 1792.  Ttlawaa.— Doc  of  1799  quoted 
by  Royce,  op.  cit,  144.  TeUaMee.— Timberlake, 
Memoirs,  map,  1766. 

Tahleqaah  ( Talikwd/f  meaning  lost). 
The  capital  of  the  Cherokee  Nation,  in 
N.  B.  Indian  Ter.,  now  incorporated  with 
the  state  of  Oklahoma.  The  name,  cor- 
rupted in  the  E.  to  Tellico  (q.  v.),  is  an 
old  Cherokee  town  name,  and  was  for- 
mally adopted  for  the  new  capital  in  1839 
on  the  reunion  and  reorganization  of  the 
Old  Settler  and  Emigrant  bands  of  Chero- 
kee in  the  W.  Tahlequah  is  now  an  en- 
terprising railroad  town  of  about  4,000 
inhabitants,  and  contains,  among  other 
buildings,  the  former  Cherokee  capitol 
and  a  large  Cherokee  female  seminary. 
Park  Hill,  the  seat  of  the  old  Cherokee 
mission  press,  is  a  few  miles  distant  Con- 
sult Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 
1900. 

Tahlkoedi  ('people  of  Tahlko,'  where 
they  once  camped) .  A  division  of  the  Ha- 
ven phratry  of  the  Stikine  in  Alaska. 
DHlkoS'cA.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
26, 1889.  Taloh-kttidi.— Krause.  Tlinklt  Ind..  120. 
1886.  Tilqoe'dl— Swanton^eld  notes.  B.  A.  £.. 
1904.  Tal-qna-tM.— Kane,  wand,  in  N.  A.,  app., 
1869. 

Tahltan.  The  southwestemmost  tribal 
division  of  the  Nahane  Indians  of  the  Ath- 
apascan family.  Their  hunting  srounds 
include  the  drainage  basin  of  Stikine  r. 
and  its  tributaries  as  far  as  the  mouth  of 
Iskut  r. ,  Dease  lake,  and  the  river  halfway 
to  McDanes  cr.  ( but  according  to  the  old 
law  the  head  of  Dease  lake  was  Kaska  ter- 
ritory, and  this  assumption  of  rights  has 
never  been  acknowledged  by  the  Kaska 
people),  the  northern  sources  of  the  Naas, 
and  some  of  the  southern  branches  of  the 
Taku,  in  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  In 
early  days  the  salmon  streams  flowing  into 
the  Stikme  from  the  n.,  from  4  m.  bek>w 
Glenora  to,  but  not  including.  Telegraph 
cr. .  were  claimed  and  fished  by  the  Stikine 
tribe  of  Tlingit,  but  this  overlapping  of  the 
two  peoples  seems  to  have  product  little 
friction,  possibly  because  the  Tahltan  had 
no  livinff  places  hereabouts,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  exchange  of  the  products  of 
the  coast  and  the  interior  it  was  of  mutual 
advantage  to  keep  on  friendly  terms. 

The  Tahltan  have  always  lived  on  the 
upper  reaches  of  the  Stikine  and  near  by 
on  the  Tahltan  and  Tuya  rs.  In  early 
days  their  living  places  were  used  more 
as  storage  depots  and  were  resorted  to 
through  the  summer  months  for  salmon 
fishing,  which  was  also  the  season  of  ease 
and  feasting,  when  the  pursuit  of  the  for- 
bearing ammals  was  without  profit — for 
the  Tahltan  people  have  always  been 
hunters  and  trappers,  living  in  the  open 
throughout  the  vear,  meat  eaters  through 
necessity  and  choice,  and  accepting  fish 
diet  only  as  a  change. 
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The  primitive  honses  were  similar  to 
tboee  found  in  ihe  fishing  camps  to-day; 
they  were  constracted  of  stout  saplings 
stock  npri^l  in  the  groond  and  bound 
together  with  bark  rope  or  tree  roots  and 
roofed  over  with  slabs  of  spruce  bark. 
Bat  in  camp  the  typical  shelter  was  a 
lean-to  of  bark  and  brush  laid  over  poles, 
two  being  placed  opposite  each  other, 
with  a  oentnd  fire.  To-day,  throughout 
most  of  the  year,  they  live  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  canvas  has  super- 
seded the  bark  and  brush  covering. 

After  the  Oassiar  gold  excitement  in 
1S74  they  built  a  substantial  log  village 
on  level  space  upward  of  a  mile  and  a 
half  from  the  junction  of  the  Tahltan 
with  the  Stikme,  which  is  ^nerally 
known  as  Tahltan,  though  its  native  name 
is  Croon-tdar-ahaga  ( '  where  the  spring 
water  stops').  The  only  other  native 
settlement  is  at  Telegraph  Greek,  where 
a  nomber  of  small  log  nouses  have  been 
boiltto  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
white  settlement. 

The  social  oiiganization  of  the  Tahltan 
without  doubt  has  developed  from  asso- 
dation  with  the  coast  Tlingit  It  is 
foonded  on  matriarchy  and  is  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  two  exogamous  par- 
ties who  intermarry.  These  parties  may 
be  d^gnated,  from  their  totemic  em- 
blems^ as  Cheskea  (Raven)  and  Cheona 
(Wolf).  These  are  subdivided  into  fam- 
ili^  which  assume  all  the  functions  of 
the  part^  and  supplement  each  other  at 
all  meetmss  and  on  all  occasions  of  cere- 
mony. The  family  is  the  unit  of  social 
and  pc^itical  life,  in  which  all  individual- 
ity ia  merged,  succession  follows,  and  in- 
heritance is  secured.    The  families  are: 

( 1 )  Tackclarwayd^  of  the  Wolf  party, 
whi(^,  besides  havii^  the  wolf  emblem, 
is  represented  bv  the  brown  bear,  the 
eag^e,  and  the  killer- whale.  It  originated 
in  the  interior  about  the  headwaters  of 
Kaas  r.  This  family  is  credited  with 
having  been  the  first  to  settle  in  this 
country  and  the  founders  of  the  Tahltan 
tiibe. 

(2J  Nanyiee,  of  the  Wolf  party,  which, 
beeiaes  having  the  wolf  emblem,  is  rep- 
lesented  by  the  brown  bear,  the  killer- 
whale,  ana  the  shark.  The  original 
home  of  this  people  was  in  the  interior, 
about  the  headwaters  of  Taku  r.,  which 
they  descended  to  salt  water  and  settled 
among  the  Stikine  Tlingit;  in  later  years 
they  ascended  Stikine  r.  and  became  a 
isamiy  of  the  Tahltan,  while  others  crossed 
the  trail  in  still  more  recent  times  and 
joined  their  brethren. 

(3)  Talarkoteen  of  the  Wolf  party, 
reprcaanted  bv  the  wolf  creet  They 
onanated  in  the  interior,  abont  Peace  r., 
and  followed  down  liard  r.  to  Deaae  lake 
and  then  crossed  to  the  Tuya.  They  are 
oeaxly  extinct 


(4)  Kartchottee,  of  the  Raven  party, 
represented  by  both  the  raven  emblem 
and  that  of  the  f ro^.  This  family  orig- 
inated in  the  intenor  toward  the  heaa- 
waters  of  the  Taku.  Some  of  the  family 
married  among  the  Tahltan  in  early 
days.  Another  branch  descended  Sti- 
kine r.  long  ago,  affiliated  with  the  Kake 
tribe  of  the  Tlingit  people,  and  gener- 
ations later  their  descendents  followed 
Ujp  the  Stikine  and  became  Tahltan. 
Tnis  is  now  the  most  numerous  family 
of  the  tribe. 

The  Tahltan  live  by  hunting  and  trap- 
ping. The  country  is  rich  in  mr-bearing 
animals  and  big  game.  In  late  years, 
since  hunters  have  been  attracted  thither, 
the^  have  earned  considerable  as  guides, 
besides  working  for  the  trading  com- 
panies' pack-teams.  They  are  an  adapt- 
able people,  who  are  fast  giving  up  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  past  for  the  luxuries  of  civil- 
ization, with  which  their  eamines  supply 
them,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
there  will  be  little  left  of  their  more 
primitive  life.  They  numbered  229  in 
1909,  and  have  reached  that  stage  where 
they  are  holding  their  own.  They  are  of 
medium  stature,  spare  rather  than  stout, 
and  have  high  cheek-bones,  full  mouth, 
aquiline  nose  rather  broad  at  the  base, 
small  hands  and  feet,  coarse  black  hair, 
and  mild  and  pleasant  expression.  On 
the  whole  they  are  an  honest,  agreeable, 
kindly  people,  hospitably  inclined  and 
dignined  in  bearing.  In  many  instances 
their  admixture  with  the  Tlingit  is  ex- 
pressed in  their  features,  prcSucing  a 
much  less  pleasing  type.  In  addition  to 
the  authors  cited  below,  consult  Teit  in 
Boas  Anniv.  Vol.,  337,  1906.  (g.  t.  e.  ) 
Oonneusfha.— Pope.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1865. 
KftB-fln^'.—Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S., 


876, 1886.  Vahaniet  of  the  Upper  StUdne.— Pope, 
op.  cit.  Stiok.— Smith  qaotea  by  Colyer  in  Ind. 
Att.  Rep.  1869,  667,  1870.    Tahl-Un.— Dawaon   in 


Rep.  Qeol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b,  1889.  Talyan.— Smith, 
op.  cit.,  568. 

Tahlaptsi.  The  almost  extinct  Yellow- 
wood  or  Everereen  Oak  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zufii,  N.  Idex. 

Td('hlaptsi-kwe.— Cushin?  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
368, 1896  ikwe  -  '  people ') . 

Tahaaffabacahel  ('water-hole  of  the 
withered  pitahava  * ) .  A  rancheria,  prob- 
ably of  the  dochimi,  connected  with 
Purisima  mission  in  s.  Lower  California 
in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex,, 
4th  s.,  V,  188,  1857. 

Tahaglaak.  A  tribe,  evidently  myth- 
ical, but  which,  accorain^  to  Lahontan, 
lived  about  the  year  1690  in  the  region  of 
the  upper  Missouri  r.,  on  a  river  flowing 
westward  into  a  great  salt  lake. 
Tahofflank.— Harris,  voy.  and  Trav.  ii,  920,  1705 
(misprint).  TahufUuk.~Lahontan,  New  Voy.. 
I,  12o,  1703.  Tahufluoks.— Ooxe,  Carolana,  map, 
17il.    Xahalaiik.~Barcla,  Ensayo,  298, 1723. 

Tahaimde  ( IH^hvr^nfdei  '  mountains- 
extending-into-river  people*).  A  divi- 
sion of  l^e  Mescalero  Apache,  who  claim 
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as  thdr  original  habitat  the  region  of 
B.  w.  Texas,  v.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and 
extending  hito  a.  New  Mexico.    ( J.  m.  ) 

Taiaiagon  ( '  at  the  crossinff  or  landing. ' 
—Hewitt).  An  Iroguoia  village  in  1678 
on  the  K.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  near  the 
present  Toronto,  Ont 
TftUUffM.— Hennepin,  New  DifOOT.,  48,1608.  Te- 
taot«n.--£8naut8  and  RapiUj  map,  1777.  Talala- 
tOA.— La  Salle  (1684)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  HJst..  IX, 
218,  1866.  TejaiafoiL—fiellin  map,  1766.  Tdida- 
fOii.~Hennepin,  New  Diacov.,  28,  1698.  Tdd*- 
hen.— Macanley,  N.  Y.,  n.  191,  1^.  TMifw.— 
French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  i,  60, 1846. 

Taikof.  A  former  Maida  settlement 
near  Cherokee  or  Pentz's,  at  the  head  of 
Dry  cr.,  Butte  co.,  Cal.  (a.  b.  d.) 


Tafaa.— Schoolcraftj  Ind.  Tribe8^i,_710, 


Doo.4,82d 


onfT.,  spec.  aesB.,  46,  1866.  Taikl-Cortin,  MS. 
ocab..£rA.£.,1886.  TaikAahL— Ibid.  Tim.— 
en.  Ex.  0oc.  67, 82d  Cong.,  2d  eeaB.,  16, 18l». 


Tafua.— Johnston  (.i8502_in  Sen.^ 

vocal 
Sen.] 

Tailla  ('crane.'— Hewitt).  An  uni- 
dentified village  on  the  St  Lawrence,  near 
the  present  city  of  Quehec,  in  1535. — Car- 
tier  (1535),  Bref  R^cit,  32,  1863. 

Taimah  (also  Taiomah,  Tama,  properly 
Taima.  'sudden  crash'  [of  thunder]. — 
Wm.  Jones.  The  name  has  been  mis- 
translated ''The  bear  whose  voice  makes 


the  rocks  to  tremble*').  A  subordinate 
chief  of  the  Fox  tribe,  and  member  of 
the  Thunder  clan,  for  some  years  ruler 
and  law-giver  of  a  Fox  village  a  short 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  Flint  cr., 
near  the  site  of  Burlington,  la.  He  was 
also  a  prominent  medicme-man.    Always 


friendly  toward  the  whites,  on  cme  ooca- 
sion  when  a  vindictive  Indian  had  staited 
on  a  lonff  journey  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ioff  the  fiidian  agent  at  Pnairie  da  Chien, 
ms..  Taimah  hastened  to  him  and  by  a 
timely  warning  saved  hia  life.  He  was 
one  of  the  signers  of  the  treaty  with  the 
Sank  and  Foxes  at  Washington,  Aog.  4, 
1824.  in  which  hia  name  appears  as 
"Fai-mahy  the  Bear."  He  died  amcmg 
his  people  a  few  years  later.  The  coonty 
and  town  of  Tama,  la.,  preserve  hia  name. 

Taimamaret,  A  former  tribe  of  a.  Texas, 
probabljr  Coahniltecan,  aasociated  with 
theGneiquesales,  ManosPrietas,  Booores, 
Haeser,  Tinanacas,  Escabas,  Gacaate^ 
Gooobiptas,  Cocomaque,  Codame,  Con- 
totoree,  Colorados,  and  Babiamarea  in 
1675  (Femando  del  Bosque,  1675,  transi. 
in  Nat  Geog.  Mag.,  xiv.  340,  1903\ 
They  are  probablv  identical  with  the  Te- 
neinamar.    GL  T\KmamaaMtr. 

Taiiida  ( TaV-mrda),  A  former  Maidu 
village  a  few  miles  s.  s.  of  Marysville. 
Yuba  CO.,  Gal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mas. 
Nat  Hist,  XVII,  map,  1905. 
Tki'aUda.— Powers  in  ContN.  A.  EthnoL.  m.  SC 
1877.  TaitoMUlwi.— Cortin.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  EL. 
188ft.  T7ahadaa.~Powen  in  Orerland  Mo^  xii. 
420,1874. 

Tait  ('those  up  river').  A  collective 
name  for  the  Ck)wichan  tribes  on  Praser 
r.,  Brit  Col.,  above  Nicomen  and  Chilli- 
wackrs. 

SaitUa.— Anderson  qooted  bj  Qlbbsin  Hist.  Ma^.. 
lets.,  yn,  78,1868.  8a-«liiaeo.— Ibid.  (*fitzmi«ers\- 
Shuahwapname).  Ba-ohia-ko.— Mayiie,BriuOol^ 
296, 1862.  Tait— Tnxtch.  Map  of  Briu  CoL,  lS7a 
TatM.— Fitshogh  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  S2^  ISC. 
Teafeea.— Mayne,  op.  cit.  Ttat— Aiidefaon,  op. 
cit  Ti^t— Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit.  A. 
A.  S.,  4M,  1894. 

Taitinapam.  A  small  Shahaptian  XxxXm^ 
speaking  the  Klikitat  language  and  for- 
merly living  between  the  headwaters  c»: 
Lewis  and  Cowlitx  rs.  in  Skamania  co. , 
Wash.  They  were  never  officially  recci^ 
nized  by  the  Government  and  if  any  ear 
vive  thev  have  probably  been  mei^^ed  in 
the  Klikitat  tribe.  (  l.  f.  ) 

Tailde-a-paia. —Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.    Rep^   4S3 

-       TafSm-paaa.— F     "   * ^ 

Cong.,  8a  sess.,  : 
Qibbs InFM!. R. R. Rep. l 408, 18S&  Tait-u 


S7 


im-paaa.— 
84th  Cong.,  Sdses.,  102,  1867.    Tai-Cia>a-Mm.- 
Qibbs InFsc. R. R. Rep. l4(B,  1856.  Tait-iuSaiL- 
Tolmie  quoted  by  Lord,  Nat  in_Biit.  Ool.^^n.  24r« 


1806.  Taitiaipaaa.-SteTeii8  in  H.  R.  Rr.  Doc  87 
34th Cong.,  8d8e8B..54, 1857.  Tiatiaapafa  — Qchool 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  490, 1866. 

Taiyanyanokkotaaa.  A  division  of  Kai< 
3mhkhotana  livine  on  Kuskokwim  r. 
Alaska.  Pop.  210  m  1890, 1 22  malee  an<  j 
88  females.  Their  chief  villi^^ee,  sitaateti 
near  the  Russian  trading  ^)et  of  Koi- 
makof,  were  Napai  and  Akmiut. 
Tki-yi-jia'-a-khaliB'-ft.— Dall  in  OanL  N.  A.£th^ 
nol.,  1,28,1877. 

Tajiearinga.    A  former  Tepehnane  pnei 
bio  in  Duiango,  Mexico,  the  seat  of  tb^ 
Spanish  mission  of  Magdalena. 
■agdalwia  Tl^ioaxiafa.— Orosoo  y  Bena,  G«ogj 
819, 1864.  ' 
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Tigique  (probably  the  Hispanized  form 
of  the  Te^ra  name  {Tashi'hef)  of  the  pae- 
blo,  the  Tigua  name  being  TCleh-yit-yay, 
or  Tuh-yityay. — Bandelier).  A  former 
Ti^oa  pueblo  about  30  m.  n.  b.  of  Belen,  the 
nuns  of  which  are  situated  on  the  n.  and 
w.  border  of  the  present  settlement  of  the 
same  name,  on  tne  s.  bank  of  the  Arroyo 
de  Tajique,  in  central  New  Mexico.  It 
was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Miguel, 
established  probably  in  1629.  In  1674  its 
pojpulation,  Which  then  numbered  about 
300,  was  augmented  by  the  addition  of  600 
Tigua  from  Quarai.  who  were  compelled 
by  the  Apache  to  abandon  their  pueblo. 
Little  peace,  however,  was  found  at 
Taiique,  for  in  the  following  year  this 
village  also  was  permanently  abandoned 
for  the  same  cause,  the  inhabitants 
gradually  drifting  to  El  Paso.  A  remnant 
of  the  'ugua  now  living  near  the  latter 
place  claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Tbjique  and  other  pueblos  in  the  N.  Con- 
sult Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
257  et  seq.,  1892;  Lummis,  Land  of  Poco 
Tiempo,  1893.  See  Tigua.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 
Jnietre.--Ofiate  (1598)  la  Doc.  IdM..  zvi.  118, 
1S71  (believed  by  Bandelier,  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 


IT,  113, 1892,  to  l>e  probably  the  aame;  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  Junetre  of  the  Tewa).    " 


Ban 


IQcoel  Taziqae.— Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Hex., 
in.  324,  1871.  Tafiqoe.— Escalante  (1778)  Quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iii,  182, 1890. 
facaqna — Latham,  Var.  of  Man,  896. 1850.  Tafi- 
qaa.— Oregf .  Comm.  Prairies,  i,  165,  1844.  Ta-ji- 
qtaa.~Bandrelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  128, 
1880.  Taxiqne.  ~De  Tlsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride, 
L708.    Tegique.— Squier  in  Am.  Rev.,  Ii,  506, 1848. 


Toh-yit-yay.— Lummis  quoted  by  Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  2b%,  1892.  Tdsh-yit-Yay.— 
Ibid,  (this  and  the  last  form  are  given  as  the  I»- 


leta  name  of  the  pueblo.) 

Ttikaiak.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  division 
and  village  s.  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near 
Nulato.  Pop.  81  in  1844. 
letaiki-Takaiak.— Za«oskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  R..  XXI.  map,  1850.  Takaiakuu— Tikhmeniei 
qopted  by  Baker,  Qeog.  Diet  Alaska,  806,  1902. 
TKkiyiki«a.— Holmberg  quoted  by  Dall  in  Ck>nt 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  l,  25, 18T7. 

Takamitka.    A  former  Aleut  villase  on 
Unalaska  id. ,  eastern  Aleutians,  Alaska. 
Tatamitka.— Coxe,  Russ.  Discov.,  164, 1787. 

Takaptlntonwamia  ( '  village  at  the  shin- 
ny ground ' ).  A  former  band  or  village 
of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. 
Tskaptii)toaa.~Riggs,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1882. 
Tftkapsia-tonra^iia.—DorBey  (after  Ashley)  in  15th 
""    ""    A.  E.,  216,  1897.    Takapdn-togwagna.— 


Rep.  B. 
IMa. 

Takaahwangaroras.    See  ShikeUamy. 

Takatiehekkwiit  {T&-oi<u^-irice'-qwCd).  A 
former  village  of  tne  Chastacosta  on  the 
N.  side  of  K(^e  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni,  234,  1890. 

Takatoka  (corrupted  from  De^gfUdfgH,  a 
word  which  conveys  the  idea  of  two  per- 
sons standing  together,  and  so  closely 
united  as  to  form  out  one  human  body). 
A  prominent  early  chief  of  the  Western 
Cherokee.  The  name  was  also  applied 
to  Gen.  Stand  Watie  (q.  v.).— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  616,  1900. 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 43 


Takohnk.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage B.  of  Port  Clarence,  Alaska. 
Klaztrmette.— Jackson,  Rep.  on  Reindeer  in 
Alaska,  map.  145. 1894.  Taksomut— Nelson  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899.  Taksomnto.— Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  Takramat.— 
Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  map.  1877. 

Takdentan.  A  Tlingit  division  at  Gau- 
dekan,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven 
phratnr. 

taktdB-tan.— Kraose,     Tlinkit    Ind.,    118,    1885. 
Tlf'qdentia.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 

Takdheskaatsiapthe  (*path  where  ticks 
abound ' ) .    An  Osage  village. 
Taxrfe'ika  utsi'  upoJt'.— Dorsey,  O^ige  MS.  vocab., 
bTaTe..  1888. 

Takelma  (from  the  native  name  Dafl- 
gelmd^n, '  those  dwelling  along  the  river* ). 
A  tribe  which,  together  with  the  Upper 
Takelma  (q.  v. ),  or  Lat'ga^wd^  forms  the 
Takilman  linguistic  family  of  Powell. 
They  occupy  the  middle  portion  of  the 
course  of  Ro^e  r.  in  s.  w.  Or^^n  from 
and  perhaps  mcluding  Illinois  r.  to  about 
Table  Rock,  the  northern  tributaries  of 
Rogue  r.  between  these  limits,  and  the 
upper  course  of  Cow  cr.  Linguistically 
they  are  very  sharply  distinguished  from 
their  neighbors,  their  language  showing 
little  or  no  resemblance  in  even  genenu 
morphologic  and  phonetic  traits  to  either 
the  Athapascan  or  the  Klamath;  it  was 
spoken  in  at  least  two  dialects.  They 
seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced  in 
numbers  at  the  time  of  the  Rogue  River 
war;  at  the  present  day  the  few  survivors, 
a  half  dozen  or  so.  reside  on  the  Siletz 
res.,  Orgj.  J.  O.  Dorsey  (Takelma  MS. 
vocab.,  fi.  A.  E.,  1884)  gives  the  follow- 
ing list  of  village  names:  Hashkushtun, 
Hudedut,  Kashtata,  Kthotaime,  Nakila, 
Salwahka,  Seethltun,  Sestikustun,  8e- 
waathlchutun,  Shkaebtun,  Skanowethl- 
tunne,  Talmamiche,  Talotunne,  Tthowa- 
che,  Tulsulsun,  Yaasitun,  and  Yushlali. 
These  are  nearly  all  Athapascan  in  form. 
The  following  native  Takelma  village 
names  were  procured  by  Dr  Edward 
Sapir  in  1906:  Gelyalk  (Gelyfilk*),  Di- 
lomi(Di'loml),  Gwenpupk  (Gwenp*uflk*), 
HayaalbaLBda(HayaMb&lsda).  Daktgamik 
(Dak't'mmik*),  Didalam  (Didal^m),  Dak- 
tsasin  (Dak'tslasifi)  or  Daldanik,  Hagwal 
(Hagw&I),  Somouluk  (S'omo^lClk'),  and 
Hatonk  (HatlOnk*). 

Culturally  the  Takelma  were  closely 
allied  to  the  Shasta  of  n.  California,  witn 
whom  they  frequently  intermarried. 
Their  main  dependence  for  food  was 
the  acorn,  whicn,  after  shelling,  pound- 
ing, sifting,  and  seething,  was  boiled 
into  a  mush.  Other  v^etable  foods, 
such  as  the  camas  root,  various  seeds, 
and  berries  (especially  manzanita),  were 
also  largely  used.  Tobacco  was  the 
only  plant  cultivated.  Of  animal  foods 
the  chief  was  salmon  and  other  river  fish 
caught  by  line,  spear,  and  net;  deer  were 
hunted  by  runmng  them  into  an  inclo- 
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sare  provided  with  traps.  For  winter 
use  roasted  salmon  and  cakes  of  camas 
and  deer  fat  were  stored  away.  The 
main  utensils  were  a  great  variety  of 
baskets  (used  for  grinding  acorns,  sifting, 
cooking,  carrying  burdens,  storage,  as 
food  receptacles,  and  for  many  other  pur- 
poses), constructed  generally  by  twining 
on  a  hazel  warp.  Horn,  bone,  and  wood 
served  as  material  for  various  imple- 
ments, as  spoons,  needles,  and  root- 
diggers.  Stone  was  hardly  used  except 
in  the  making  of  arrowheads  and  pestles. 
The  house,  quadrangular  in  shape  and 
partly  underground,  was  constructed  of 
hewn  timber  and  was  provided  with  a 
central  fireplace,  a  smoke-hole  in  the 
roof,  and  a  raised  door  from  which  en- 
trance was  had  by  means  of  a  notched 
ladder.  The  sweat-house,  holding  about 
six,  was  also  a  jplank  structure,  though 
smaller  in  size;  it  was  reserved  for  tne 
men. 

In  clothing  and  personal  adornment 
the  Takelma  differed  but  little  from  the 
tribes  of  n.  California,  red-headed-wood- 
pecker scalps  and  the  basket  cape  of  the 
women  being  perhaps  the  most  charac- 
teristic articles.  Facial  painting  in  red, 
black,  and  white  was  common,  the  last- 
named  color  denoting  war.  Women  tat- 
tooed the  skin  in  three  stripes;  men 
tattooed  the  left  arm  with  marks  serving 
to  measure  various  lengths  of  strings  of 
dental  ia. 

In  their  social  organization  the  Takelma 
were  exceedingly  simple,  the  village, 
small  in  size,  bemg  the  only  important 
sociological  unit;  no  sign  of  totemism  or 
clan  groupings  has  been  found.  The 
chieftaincy  was  only  slightljr  developed, 
wealth  forming  the  cbie!  claim  to  social 
recognition.  Feuds  were  settled  through 
the  intervention  of  a  "go-between"  hired 
by  the  aggrieved  party.  Marriage  was 
entirely  a  matter  of  purchase  of  the  bride 
and  was  often  contracted  for  children  or 
even  infants  by  their  parents.  The  bride 
was  escorted  with  return  presents  by  her 
relatives  to  the  bridegroom's  house;  on 
the  birth  of  a  child  an  additional  price 
was  paid  to  her  father.  Though  no  law 
of  exogamy  prevailed  beyond  the  pro- 
hibition of  marriage  of  near  kin,  marriage 
was  probably  nearly  always  outside  the 
village.  Polygamy,  as  a  matter  of  wealth, 
was  of  course  found;  the  levirate  pre- 
vailed. Corpses  were  disposed  of  by 
burial  in  the  ground,  objects  of  value 
being  strewn  over  the  grave. 

No  great  ceremonial  or  ritual  develop- 
ment was  attained  by  the  Takelma.  The 
first  appearance  of  salmon  and  acorns, 
the  coming  to  maturity  of  a  girl,  shaman- 
istic  performances,  and  the  war  dance 
were  probably  the  chief  occasions  for 
ceremonial  activity.  Great  infiuence  was 
exercised    by  the   shamans,  to   whose 


malign  power  death  was  generally 
ascribed.  Differing  from  the  shamans 
were  the  dreamers,  who  gained  their 
power  from  an  entirely  different  group 
of  supernatural  beings  and  who  were 
never  thoi^ht  to  do  harm.  Character- 
istic of  the  Takelma  was  the  use  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  charms  or  medicine 
formulas  addressed  to  various  animal  and 
other  spirits  and  designed  to  gain  their 
favor  toward  the  fulfilment  of  some  de- 
sired event  or  the  warding  off  of  a  threat- 
ened evil.  The  most  characteristic  myths 
are  the  deeds  of  the  culture-hero  ( Dald^l) 
and  the  pranks  of  Coyote.  For  further 
information,  consult  Sapir  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  no.  2,  1907;  (2)  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xx,  33,  1907;  (3)  Takelma 
Texts,  Anthr.  Pub.  Univ.  Pa.  Mus.,  ii. 


no.  1,  1909. 


(E.8.) 


Si-gelmasii.— Sapir  In  Am.  Anthr.,  ix.  252,  1907 
('those  living  alongside  the  river/  i.  e.  Ro^e  r.: 
ownname).iL7ii'-kQtohltoldm.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  ( *  people  far  down  the  stream 
[or  country]':  Alsea  name).  Ha- tote  ^Anni.— 
Dorsey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1881 

iNaltunne  name).  Bogue  River.— Dorsey,  Ta- 
elmaMS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (name  given  by 
people  in  Oregon).  Ta-xa'-ma.— Dorscy  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore.  in.  284. 1890.  Takilma.— <}at8chet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  vili.  257.  1882.  Vpper  Rogne 
River  Indiaas.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore. 
Ill,  234, 1890. 

Takettina.  A  Tlingit  division  at  Chil- 
kat,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phra- 
try.  They  are  said  to  have  lost  their 
way,  while  mimting  northward,  in  the 
channel  behind  Wrangell  id.  (T^si't), 
whence  they  came  to  be  called  the  Taqsi't 
nation  (Taq^stina^).  (j.  il's.) 

takastina.— Krause,  Tlfnkit  Ind.,  116, 188& 

Takfwelottine  ('i)eopIe  of  the  living 
waters ' ) .  A  tri be  or  band  of  the  Th  1  ing- 
chadinne  dwelling  s.  s.  of  Great  Bear 
lake  and  at  the  source  of  Coppermine  r., 
Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada,  retitot  de- 
scribes them  as  kindly,  jovial,  and  reli- 
gious. When  he  went  among  them,  in 
1865,  there  were  60shamans  for  600  people. 
Takfwel-ottiiit— Petitot,  Diet  D6n6-Dindji<^,  xx, 
1876.  rakkwel-ottini.— Petitot  In  Bull.  Soc.  de 
G4og.  Paris,  chart.  1875.  Tpa-kfwU^-^ttiae.— P^ti. 
tot,  Autourdu  lacdes  Esclaves,  363, 1891.  Tpathel- 
ottin^.— Pelitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865. 

Takhaiya.    A  former  Kuitsh  village  on 
lower  Umpqua  r..  Oreg. 
Ta-qai'-yL-^rsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
281,1890; 

Takhohapa  ('deer  head*).  A  band  of 
the  Miniconjou  Sioux. 
TaKte-pa.— Riggs  in  The  Word  Carrier.  Jnne- 
July  1889.  Tar-eo-eh-paroh.— Lewis  and  Clark 
(1806)  in  Am.  SUte  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  716,  1SS2. 
Tar-oo-eh-parh.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov.,  34, 
1806. 

Takhnhaynta  ('eat  the  scraping  of 
hides ' ) .  A  band  of  the  Yanktonai  Sionx. 
Taliaha-yata.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 
1897.    Taquha-yuta.— Ibid. 

Takiketak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  s.  shore  of  Kuskokwim 
bay.  Alaska.  Pop.  21  in  1880. 
Takikatafamnte.— Nelson  quoted  by  Baker,  G^og. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Takiketafamate.~Petioff  & 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  17, 1884. 
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TkWwildlng.  A  Hapa  village  on  the  b. 
eide  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  about  4  m.  n.  of 
^wenalding.  It  was  formerly  the  re- 
ligioos  center  of  the  Hupa;  in  it  are  situ- 
ated the  sacred  house  and  sweat-house. 
Here  are  held  the  acorn  feast,  the  first 
part  of  the  sprins:  dance,  and  the  fall  or 
jamping  dance,  and  from  it  the  dancers 
s«t  out  in  canoes  for  the  beginning  of 
the  white  deerskin  dance.  The  prie^  in 
charge  of  these  ceremonies  lives  in  this 
village.  (p.  B.  G.) 

fiMln.— Poirvr>  sn  i'm^^.  S.  ,\.  Kthmnl..  iji,  VJ, 
l^.  BMyttr.'-SlHLldhig  iti  Iwl.  AfT.  E^^|l.^  R2, 1K70 
( QflOie  tiAcd  hy  w  h  itss-) ,  Ople-gi^h .  — ( i  i  t  iTjw,  M  H, , 
k  A,  E.  rYurok  jmoit-j.  Takimii^i,— 4i4>drtnTi1, 
Hie  *n*l  riiUuTt  *>f  ttie  Hupa,  Jj,  ItWS.  Up-la- 
fok^— MeK^M  IK-^l  I  iTi  Kti,  Ex.  I>«>r  4,  32c1  fVuiR,. 

fakim.  An  Indian  viilsijtrc*  near  Dent'i^ 
Ferrv  on  Staniiilau;*  r.,  C  alaveriLti  lo.,  CaL 
A  Yokata  (Maripo«in)  vocabulary  ob- 
tained from  an  Indian  of  this  place  is 
given  by  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
m,  571,  1877. 

Takini  (* improved').    A  band  of  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  8ioux. 
TakuL— Dorcev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  218, 1897. 
Tstkau&L— H.'B.  Ex.  Doc.,  96, 42d  Ck>iig.,  8d  sesB., 
5, 1973  (probably  identical). 

Tmkokakaan  (T!a(fq!aqa'dn,  'town  at 
the  mouth  t)f  Taku  * ) .  A  Tlingit  town  of 
the  Taka  people  in  Alaska,    (j.  r.  s.) 

Takon.  A  subdivision  of  the  Hanku- 
tchin,  whose  village  is  Nuklako. 

Takoon^oto  {Ta-ko-ong'-o-iOy  'high 
hank').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1878. 

Takonlnehronnon.  Mentioned  in  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century  ( Jes.  Rel.1656, 
M,  1858)  as  a  tribe  defeated  by  the  Iro- 
quois. 

Takahak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Yukon,  Alaska, 
near  the  delta.  Cf.  Chtikchagemut. 
TakahaoeBrat.— Dall.  Alaska,  map,  1870.  Tak- 
criia^auioat.— Zago?)lcin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
K.  XXI,  map,  1850.  Taktsohagn^nt— Holmberg, 
Eihno^.  Skizz.,  map,  1856. 

Taku.  A  Tlingit  tribe  on  the  river  and 
inlet  of  the  same  name,  Stevens  channel, 
ind  Gastineau  channel,  Alaskan  coast. 
Fhev  were  said  to  number  2,000  in  1869, 
W9  in  1880,  and  only  223  in  1890.  Their 
>int4^r  towns  are  Sikanasankian  and  Ta- 
k)kakaan.  Social  divisions  are  Gana- 
Ijidi,  Tsatenyedi,  and  Yenyedi.  A  tra- 
Ktion,  seemingly  well  founded,  places 
ke  ancient  home  of  most  of  these  people 
ki  the  interior,  higher  up  Taku  r.  An 
'ihapascan  tribe  was  known  by  the  same 
oeL     See  Takutine,  (j.  R.  s.) 

ja. 'Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  314, 1868.    Taheo.— 
ierMon  quoted  by  Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Ist  s., 
76.  1863,    Takaa.— Halleck  in  Rep.  Sec.  War, 
I.   43,   1868.     Tako.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour, 
[lol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  232,  1848.    Takon. --Oolyer 
Ind.   Aff.    Rep.,   575.    1870.     Takoot.—Ibld., 
Tak«-kta.~Kraiise,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  116,  1885. 
fwaa.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  MUfl.  Nat. 
Ill,  233,   1903.    TalratMkoe.— Veniaminoff, 
ci.  II.  pt.  8,30. 1840.    Tliqo.— Swanton,  field 
B.  A.  E.,  1904.    Tark«iis.~Colyer  in  Ind. 


Aff.  Rep.  1869.  688,  1870.  Tarkoo.— Dennis  in 
Morris,  Treas.  Rep..  4, 1879.  Thakhu.— Holmbexg, 
Ethnog.  Bkizz.,  map,  142, 1855. 

Takulli  ('people  who  go  upon  the 
water*).  An  ethnic  group  of  Athapas- 
can tribes,  under  Babine  and  Upper 
Skeena  agency,  inhabiting  the  upper 
branches  of  I^raser  r.  and  as  far  s.  as 
Alexandria,  Brit.  Col.  They  are  de- 
scribed (Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  210,  1909)  as 
consisting  of  19  bands,  all  of  the  Hagwil- 

?;t  or  Den^  nation.  Hale  (Ethnol.  and 
hilol.,  201,  1846)  described  them  as  oc- 
cupying the  country  from  52®  30^  n.,  bor- 
dering on  the  Shnswaf)  to  56°,  being  sepa- 
rated from  the  Sekani  on  the  e.  by  the 
Rocky  mts.  and  on  the  w.  by  the  Coast 
range.  Anderson  (Hist.  Mag.,  vii,  75, 
1863)  located  them  approximately  be- 
tween 52°  and  57°  n.  and  120°  and  127°  w. 
Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848)  placed  them 
on  Stuart  lake.  Buschmann  (Athapask. 
Sprachst.,  152,  1589)  located  them  on  the 
upper  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.  The  British 
Columbia  map  of  1872  located  them  s. 
of  Stuart  lake,  between  54°  and  55°  N. 
Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  192b, 
1889)  states  that  they,  together  with 
the  Sekani,  inhabit  the  headwaters  of 
Skeena,  Fraser,  and  Peace  rs.  Morice 
(Proc.  Can.  Inst.  112,  1889)  says  that 
they  are  one  of  tne  three  western  D^n^ 
trilJes  and  that  their  habitat  borders  that 
of  the  Tsilkotin  on  the  s.  and  extends  as 
far  up  as  56°  n. 

The  Takulli  were  first  visited  by  Mac- 
kenzie, who,  in  1793,  traversed  their 
countrv  on  his  wav  from  L.  Athabasca 
to  the  Pacific.  In  'l805  the  first  trading 
post  was  established  among  them.  They 
are  a  semise<lentary  tribe,  having  fixed 
homes  in  regularly  organized  villages 
which  they  leave  at  regular  seasons  for 
purposes  of  hunting  and  fishing.  They 
are  the  most  numerous,  important,  and 
progressive  of  all  the  northern  Athapas- 
can tribes.  They  borrowed  many  cus- 
toms from  the  coast  Indians,  as  the  Chim- 
mesyan  are  in  close  communication  with 
their  northern  and  the  Heiltsuk  with 
their  southern  septs.  The  practice  of 
wearing  wooden  labrets  was  obtained 
from  the  Chimmesyan,  while  from  the 
coast  trib<»s  they  aclopted  the  custom  of 
burning  the  dead.  A  widow  was  obliced 
to  remain  upon  the  funeral  pyre  of  her 
husband  till  the  flami^s  reached  her  own 
body;  she  then  collected  the  ashes  of 
the  dead,  placed  them  in  a  basket,  which 
she  was  obliged  to  carry  with  her  during 
three  years  of  servitude  in  the  family  ol 
her  deceaseil  husband,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  a  feast  was  held,  when  she 
was  released  from  thralldom  and  per- 
mitted to  remarry  if  she  desired.  From 
this  custom  the  tribe  came  to  l)e  called 
Carriers.  No  fewer  than  8  kinds  of  snares 
were  employed  by  the  Takulli,  and 
Morice  states   (Trans.   Can.   l^et.,^  137j 
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1893)  that  copper  and  iron  implements 
and  ornaments  were  used  by  tnem  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  whites,  but  that 
they  wrought  copper  only.  He  classes 
them  as  Upper  and  Lower  Carriers  and 
Babines,  altnough  such  a  distinction  is 
not  recognized  by  the  tribe  itself.  They 
have  a  society  composed  of  hereditary 
** noblemen"  or  lanaowners,  and  a  lower 
class  who  hunt  with  or  for  these;  but 
slavery,  as  it  exists  among  the  neighbor- 
ing Athapascan  tribes,  is  not  practised 
by  them.  They  have  no  head  cniefe  and 
are  exogamous,  all  title  and  property 
riglits  descending  through  the  mother. 
Each  band  or  dan  has  a  well-defined 
hunting  ground,  which  is  seldom  en- 
croached on  by  others  of  the  tribe. 
Thev  are  not  so  numerous  now  as  for- 
merly, a  number  of  their  villages  having 
become  extinct  An  independent  band 
has  settled  at  Ft  McLeod,  m  the  Sekani 
country.  Drake  (Bk.  Inds.,  viii,  1848) 
said  that  in  1820  they  numbered  100; 
Anderson  (Hist  Mag.,  vii,  73,  1863) 
estimated  the  popuuttion  in  1835  as 
5,000,  and  in  1839  as  2,625,  of  which 
number  897  were  men,  6iS8  women,  578 
sons,  and  462  daughters.  Morice  ( Proc 
Can.  Inst,  112, 1889)  gave  the  population 
as  1,600.  The  number  reported  in  1902 
was  1,551,  and  1,614  in  1909.  Hale 
(Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  201,  1846)  and  Mc- 
Donald (Brit  Col.,  126,  1862)  divided 
them  into  11  clans,  as  follows:  Babine 
(Nataotin  and  Hwosotenne),  Naskotin, 
Natliatin,  Nikozliautin,  Ntshaautin^  Nu- 
laautin,  Tatshiautin,  Tautin,  Thetliotin, 
Tsatsuotin  (Tanotenne),  and  Tsilkotin. 
The  Tsilkotin  are  a  distinct  group, 
as  determined  by  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst,  24,  1893),  who  gives  9  septs 
of  the  Takulli:  I,  Southern  Carriers: 
1,  Ltautenne   ^utin);   2,   Nazkutenne 

i Naskotin) ;  3,  Tanotenne;  4,  Nutcatenna 
Ntshaautin);  5,  Natlotenne  (Natliatin). 
I,  Northern  Carriers:  6,  Nakraztlitenne 
(Nikozliautin);  7,  Tlaztenne  (Tatshiau- 
tin). Ill,  Babines:  8,  Nitutinni  (Na- 
taotin); 9,  Hwotsotenne.  Dawson  (Rep. 
Progr.  Geol.  Surv.,  30b,  1880)  makes 
the  Kustsheotin,  whose  villa^  is  Kezche, 
distinct  from  the  Tatshiautin,  the  Tat- 
shikotin  from  the  Nulaautin,  and  the 
Stelatin  of  Stella  vilh^  from  the  Nat- 
liatin. 

AtlMhimih.—Tolmle  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit 
Col.,  122b,  1884  (Bellacoola  name).  Oanioea.^ 
M'vickar,  Hist.  Lewis  and  Clark  Bzped.,  ii.  366, 
note,  1842  (misprint  for  Carriers).  Oarriaa,— 
Seouler  in  Jour.  Qeog.  8oc.  Lond.,  xi,  221, 1841. 
Oarrier-Iadiaiis.~MaclLensie,  Voy.,  257, 1801.  Car- 
riers.—Ibid..  284.  Ohargeurs.— Duflot  de  Mofnis, 
Expl.  de  I'Oregon,  ii,  887, 1844.  Ohia.— Dunn,  Hist 
Oreg.  Ter.,  101.1844.  Faonllies.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds., 
viii,  1848  (misprint).  Hsfail.— Latham  in  Jour. 
Etiinol.  8oc.  Lond.,  1. 159, 1848.  Hagailas.— Mac- 
kenzie, Voy^ii,  175, 1802.  Hsfailer.— Mackenzie, 
ibid.,  246.  Ksffalier.— Adelung,  Mlthridates,  iii, 
216, 1816  (misprint).  Portaurs.— Mavne,  Brit.  Co- 
lumbia, 298, 1862.  TaooiOUe.— BaIbi,AtlasEthnog., 


822,1826.  Taealli.^Latham,Var.ofBCan,  372. 1850. 
Tt-onlliM.— Harmon,  Jour.,  818, 1820.  Taeolly.^ 
Harmon  quoted  in  Fac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt  3»  84, 
1856.  Talunili.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  EthnoL 
8oc ,  n,  77. 1848.  Tah-oolly.— Anderson  quoted  by 
Oibb8inHi8t.Mag.,  lsts.^i,  73, 1883  ('people who 
navigate  deep  waters').  Tali«kie.— Can.  Ind.  Rq>. 
for  1872.  7,  1878.  Tahelie.— Ibid..  8.  TahkalL— 
Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  201,  1846.  Tahka-IL— 
Pope,  Sicanny  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865  ( 'river 
people,*  from  tah-kuh,  *a  river').  TahkalUea.— Do- 
menech.  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  444.  1860.  Tah-khl.— 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Oeol.  Snrv.  Can.  192b,  1887. 
Tahkoli— Busohmann  in  Kdnig.  Akad.  der  Wiss. 
cu  Berlin,  in,  546, 1860.  Takahfi.— Brit  Columbia 
map,  1872,  Takali.— Wilkes,  U.  S.  Explor.  Sx- 
ped..rv,  451, 1845.  Takalli.— McDonald.  Brit. CoL, 
126,  1862.  Takelly.— McLean,  Hudson's  Bay,  i. 
265, 1849.  Ta-Kei-ae.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Dto«. 
29. 1893  (own  name } .  Ta-knlL— Richardson,  Arct 
Ezped..  II,  31,  1851.  TakoUL—Latham  in  Tcaiis. 
Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  66, 1856.  TalkpoUa.— Foaqoet 
quoted  by  Petitot,  Diet.  D«nd  Dindii6.  xUv,  1876. 
Taweolliss.— Richardson  in  Franklin,  2d  Exped. 
Polar  Sea,  197.  1828.  Tax6lh.-Morice  in  Proc 
Canad.  Inst,  112,  1889.  Td^yk*^— Buschmann, 
Athapask.  Sprachst.  IKL  1859.  TehsiU.— Tolmie 
and  Dawson,  Vocabe.  Brit  Col.,  122b,  1884. 
Tokali.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.  de  I'Oregon,  n, 
335, 1844.  Tukkola.— Taylor  in  Oil.  Farmer,  July 
19,1862. 

Taknsalc^  ( '  mole  people ' ) .  One  of  the 
Oi^ek  clans. 

T<kusa]ffi.-4>atschet  Creek  Migr.  Leff.,  1,155.1884. 
Tftk'-ko.~Moigan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1878. 

Takutine.  A  Nahane  tribe  living  on 
Teelin  r.  and  lake  and  upper Tftka  r.,  Brit 
Col.,  speaking  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Tahltan.  Their  hunting  grounds  inclade 
the  basin  of  Big  Salmon  r.,  extending  n. 
to  the  Pelly  r.  and  s.  to  upper  Liard  r. 
Dall  (Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  19, 1885)  as  well 
as  Dawson  called  them  a  part  of  the 
Tahltan.  Daw8on(GeoL  Surv.  Can.,  201b, 
1889)  classes  them  as  distinct  from  a  tribe 
of  similar  name  in  the  upper  Felly  valley, 
but  they  are  probablv  the  same,  and  so  also 
are  probably  the  Nehane  of  Chilkat  r., 
livinff  on  a  stream  that  falls  into  Lewes  r. 
near  L.  Labai^.  Dall  describes  the  latter 
as  bold  and  enterprising,  ^reat  traders,  and 
of  great  intelligence,  while  the  Takutine, 
he  said  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  33, 1877), 
are  few  in  number  and  little  known. 
Obilkaht-tena.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i. 
83. 1877.  Hehauneas  of  the  ObUkaht  BlT«r.~Ibld. 
Tih'ko-tiB'neh.— Ibid.  Ta-koos-oo-ti-na.— Dawson 
in  Rep.  Qeol.  Snry.  Can.  1887-^,  200b,  1880. 
Tako.— Ibid.,  193b. 

Taknjumam  ( Ta-lnMfu^-mam),  A  Chu- 
mashan  village  formerly  on  the  site  of 
Newhall,  Ijob  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  not  far 
from  the  Ventura  co.  line. — Henshaw, 
Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 


g 


Takwanedi  (Td^kf^^ane^dt,  'wintry  peo- 
>W).     A   division    of   the   Tlingit   at 


lawak,  Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Kaven 
phratry.  (j.  r.  a.) 

Takwashnaw.  Given  as  a  Lower  Cher- 
okee town  on  Mouzon's  map  of  1771 
(Royoe  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887). 
Not  identified. 

Takya.  The  Frog  or  Toad  clan  of 
Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

TA*7ilttna-kwe.-<^8hing  in  13th  Rep.  fi.  A.  B.. 
368, 1896  {kwe  »' people').    T<k*7a-kw«.— Ibid. 
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lUa  ('palmetto  town').  One  of  the 
Choctaw  Six-towns  which  controlled  land, 
diiefly  in  Newton  oo.,  Miss.,  lying  be- 
tween Tarlow  and  Bogue  Felamma  era. 
frocn  the  waterehed  connecting  the  head- 
vatera  of  these  two  streams  down  to  the 
oonflaenoe  of  each  with  Pottokchito  cr. 
It  was  a  thickly  settled  commnnity, 
nearly  all  of  the  people  of  which  went  W. 
in  the  migtataon  of  1832.— Hal  bert  in  Pnb. 
Ala.  Hist.  8oc.,  Misc.  Coll.,  i,  381,  1901. 
Syia.— West  Florida  rnup,  ca.  1775.  TaUatowa.— 
Gataetiet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  109. 1884. 

lUa  {tdria,  *  wolf ' ).    A  Yachi  clan. 
]W£-Speck,  Ynchllnds..70,1909.    Ta*Utah£— 
GatBcheC.  Uchee  MS. .  B.  A .  £. ,  1885  ( -  *  wolf  flreiiB' ) . 

TIaladaga  {Talatiffi,  from  il&lua  'town,' 
atiffi  'at  the  end').  A  former  Upper 
Creek  town  k.  of  Coosa  r.,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  town  of  the  same  name,  in 
N.  B.  Talladega  co.,  Ala.  A  battle  was 
foagbt  there  Nov.  7,  1813.  (  a.  s.  o. ) 
lUriMa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inda.  bk.  4.  IW.  1848.  Tala- 
t^!— <^tMhet, Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 144. 1884.  Tal- 
kScga.— Flint.  Ind.  Wars,  187, 1888.  TalUdMa.— 
Hawkins  (1814)  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Afl.,  I, 
86.1S82. 

Taladen.    A  town  of  the  Creek  Nation, 
on  Oanadian  r.,  s.  w.  of  Hilabi,  Okla. 
TaladMi  — Gatachet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
188B.   ^aladifi.— Ibid. 

Talahaaaae  ( 'old  town, '  from  tdlua  'town' , 
hati  'old.' — Gatschet).  A  former  Semi- 
nole town  situated  on  what  in  1775  was  the 
road  from  the  ford  of  Ocklocknee  r.  to 
Mikasaki  town,  Fla.;  now  the  site  of 
Tallahassee,  the  capital.  According  to 
BarUum  (Trav.,  225, 1792)  it  consisted  of 
iboat  30  houses  at  that  time. 

Kla-tal-laa-haf-Mtt.— Hawkins  (1799), 
—  -"—  -  f^,).  Spring  Oardmaa-H.  R. 
mil  Cong.,  IfitsesB.,  27.1826. 
lybalaao^ta— Bartram,  Trav.,  I,  map.  1799. 
Tilakaawthte.— Ibid.,  224.  ed.  1792.  TallahMM.— 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  74.  op.  cit.  TallahMM.— Am. 
State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.  (1S02).  l.  677.  1832.  Talle- 
kaena.— kofse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  864. 1822. 

Talakaaradihi  (Mittle  Talasse').  A 
town  of  the  Creek  Nation  on  the  v.  bank 
of  Canadian  r.  abont  18  m.  w.  of  Eufaula, 
Okla.    See  Talasse, 

L— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 


Sketch.  2S,  1848  l/^ 
Ex-  Doc.  74(1823).  " 


lUahi  (  Taid'ki,  '  white-oak  place,'  from 
tAW  'white  oak').  A  Cherokee  settle- 
meet  about  1776;  locality  unknown. 
Ttppva— Bartram.  Trav..  971.  1792.  Tetohe.^ 
Modzon's  map  cited  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
a  A  E..  143, 1887  (poesibly  identical). 

Talak  {Ta^lak).  A  former  Nishinam 
▼mage  in  the  Talley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is 
the  next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
TbIm.— 'Flowers  In  Overland  Mo.,  xii.  22,  1874. 
tBiak.— Powens  in  Cont  N.  A.  Bthnol.,  ni.  816, 
»77. 

Tklikkanha  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  C.  Florida,  on  the  Florida 
eoast  Tnllishago  was  chief  in  1823. — 
H.  R  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist 
seflB.,  27,  1826. 

TalaL  A  former  village  of  the  Willo- 
pah.  6  m.  s.  of  Claqoato,  Lewis  co..  Wash. 
fiUa-letflL-Oibbfi.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Cowlitx 
name).  F«rd*8 Prairie. —Ibid.  Tahtl-ahia.— Ibid. 
(own  name).  TAal.— Ibid.  (Chehalls  name). 
tMrbak.MB.^Ibid. 


Talaniyi  ('sumac  place,'  from  taldni 

*  red  somac ' ) .  A  Cherokee  settlement  in 
upper  Geoigia  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1839; 
known  to  the  whites  as  "Shoemake.'' 
■ho— ok.— Doc,  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  B..  144. 1887. 

TalapooM.  A  comprehensive  name  for 
the  Cieek  towns  and  tribes  formerly  on 
Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.  They  belong  to 
the  Upper  Creek  division,  forming  its 
eastern  group.  There  were  13  towns  of 
the  Talapoosa  in  1715,  with  2,343  inhabit- 
ants. The  most  important  were  Atasi, 
Fusihatchi,  Hillabi,  Huhliwahli,  Imukfa, 
Kitchopataki.  Kiil(iini,T:iln.«9e,  and  Tiika- 
^atohi  (a,  fi,  Q.) 

TAUbou&bcft.^Kabi^n,  Voy.  ii  1ft  Umisfanc,  n,  fwl, 
1  Hil.  TaJabouoM— thr  T  UJe,  m.ip  r  170(1 1  in  WlriBor 
Hi^t.  Araer,  It,  2&6.  l«««j,  T*l*p*ii*rhfti.— Frt-neh, 
Hist.  Col.  La.,  n,  TD,  lim.  tidm^uhha.—Bnmn 
aimh  Tnv.  lA.,  I.  229,  1771.  TmlapMiu.— Ul 
Jlaipe  in  FttMicb,  Hi^L  C\tll.  Ln.  iii„  43.  *4.  18^1. 

iNiviilton,  Trnv.  L*.,  91.  IfWe  TftUpiii— HiTViia. 
Idea  dvlV  lnU'vFfii>,  xvit,  90,  17M.  Tmltpoa^u.— 
K*'anc  iti  ^tiiiiforfl.  CotnptiO.,  53;,  isf,'^.  TaU- 
liu^M.— Bartlii.  Kn>tay<>,  U^,  1723.  Tall»bct«i,— 
fttrmafi  in  up  (if  Bril.  Ccilmiii?*^  «l  ITNJ  ^pliu'tKi  nn 

*  halftlu.^ochif  f.K  Tillmpcwii*.— HMwkltj**  (tHl4> 
in  Aril.  Stjite  Prip..  IimI.  Aff.,  l,  S60,  ISW.  T»lti- 
b«M#i.  —  lUvctfl,  Jilrt,  B  Cm  ^i,  1H7J,  TiJU^ 
bofti]l6i|."0>X€,  CarnltLTin,  2^,  1741.    Tall]iOflfl&ft. — 

Talaspa.  One  of  the  7  Taensa  villages 
in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,  IMc.,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

TalasM  ( TA-li^si,  contr.  of  itdhiorahdssif 
*old  town').  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town,  known  also  as  Big  Talasse,  on  the 
B.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  opposite  Tuka- 
batchi,  in  n.  w.  Macon  co.,  Ala.  Ac- 
cording to  Hawkins  (Sketch,  39,  1848) 
the  remains  of  Old  Talasse  were  4  m. 
higher  up  the  river  in  1799.  On  account 
of  its  position  on  the  "trader's  trail" 
from  Kasihta  to  the  Upper  Creek  towns 
it  became  known  also  as  '*  Halfway 
House.''  (a.  s.  o.) 

Biff  TalMMe.~n.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797).  69.  1837. 
Biff  TalUMM.— Ibid.  Biff  TalUaMe.— Seagrove 
(1793>  in  Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff..  i.  887.  1832 
Half-way  hoaM.— White  (1789).  ibid.,  22.  Half- 
way houa  lBdiaiu.->Iordan  (1794),  ibid.,  485. 
Old  Tal-«-Me— Hawkins  (1799).  Slcetcli,  39,  1848. 
Tal-e-M«.— Ibid..   2fr-27.    Tal-U-M.— Adair,    HIhI. 


Am.  Inds.,  257, 1775.  TallaaMe.— Am.  State  Pap., 
op.  dt,  562.  TaUiMe.— Ellicott,  Journal,  225, 
1799.  TanlasM  Yi^o.—Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v,  55, 
1789  (Spanish  form;  1.  e.,  "Old  Taulaase"). 

TalaMe.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  1  m.  below 
the  falls,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala.  It  was 
generally  known  to  white  settlers  and 
tiaders  as  Little  Talasse,  and  has  been 
identified  as  the  Italisi,  Tali,  Talise,  and 
Talisse  of  the  chroniclers  of  the  De  Soto 
expedition.  According  to  Benjamin  Haw- 
kins (Sketch,  40, 1848)  the  place  mustered 
40  gun-men  in  1799.  It  is  unlikely  that 
this  is  the  Tali  mentioned  by  Coxe  (Caro- 
Iana,'14,  1741)  as  on  an  island  in  Tennes- 
see r.  See  Odshiapofa.  (a.  s.  o.) 
Aohaaabofau.— Wilkinson  and  Hawkins  (1802)  in 
Am.  State  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  l.  670.  1832.  Oalos.— 
French,  Hist.  CoU.  La.,  in,  288, 1851  (plural  form  of 
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Tall  of  Coxe).  Hiaoory  Oroaad.— Bartram.  Timv.. 
461,  1792  (traders'  name).  Hiekory  Oroond.— 
Ibid.,  ed.  1791.  Hiekorj  Oroonda.— Creek  paper 
(1836)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  37.  Sl.st  CoDf..  2d  sen..  122, 
1851.  Hioory  Oroond. -U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797). 68, 
l«a7.  Italiw— Blwlma  (1M4)  in  Fri»nr*h  Hi-*, 
r...'     ]   .      ■:.   ]^~l.    I  .■',     Little  Tiu.  .  '  ' . 

MriilHivrny  i  V»o)  111  Am.  i^iAte  I'np-,  op,  Cit .  IT. 
Little  TflLlauet.— Drftkt.  fik.  v4  InrLi.,  bk.  I,  4A. 
Iflnth.  McGiQiTray'm  Towbu— FllineN>iT  UV93}  la 
nAiri.  WlaUt  I'ftp.,  MTK  ell..  289.  O'dkA-aaiw-lkii, — 
Hawkln"  n7'A*^  SfeeUh,  37,  IM-h.  Oe£«bofft^ 
Pirlii  [I.  Hist.  Ala..  1I,  2^7,  IH6L  Oe]l««aiimf- 
fftu.-S'liiNilcTHft,     Ind.    Tribi:*.     tv,    3S0,    1854, 

O-che-tib  C'fAti.— HiiwlEJDM,  op.  ell..  iM.  OeksulM- 
fan,  — Hart kSiifi  fl^K^j  i"  Am.  Btuit^  Pap,,  of*,  edt,, 
heA.  OiUhi-»pif».— GiiLH>hii'l.  Cr«t?k  Biigr.  I^«g.i,  t, 
MS.  ISM  r  1  n  t Jn^  hix:  kciry  «^rove' ) .  pe^t  TaleHj  — 
MJlfort,  Mem  (hi  ft,  iTT,  im!.  T»hy+— f'xixe,  CUifu- 
laiia,iiutp.l7ll  (mhpdhtt.  Tabte.— JelTeTy^Am. 
Atlii«,  nmrif  7,  1776  (prMl»ftblv  ideiitlt'*Uj*  TaLu^ 
lee.— Linroln  ill^^^  m  Am.  State  I  "up.*  op.  clt,  79, 
Tali  — »TeTitt.  i.f  Elva%  (l;ii.ty)  \u  HailuytSoc  inib., 
lit  <r7»  1861 1  same, ^5  mtmlu*ii4'd  iiIki  ha  tiu  Id.  id  Tt.*ii- 
tifsiei^e  I.J  hy  \.'*jk^,  CnnilHrta,  1  k,  1741  L  Taliaiea.-= 
BanviH. Knm t *», :U3 J 7*^^.  Talis  — iHtivex^mup^  1710, 
TaliM.— *Jtin'i!fW?y  de  la  Veifii,  Fla.,  Hi,  1723» 
Ti.li»ffM.— toxtf.  Crtralnna,  mHjs  174K  TalUi,— 
BnniiK,  op.  riL,  SHU.  Taluae.^-G^ntl.  of  £lv&^ 
qiintiHl  liv  ?^(iipp,  1)1*  SotJ>  iiml  Florid r^  6.H2.  IS&L 
TiLlmh*  *      —     ^     ^ '^ 


-rinikr.  Bk.  Indjk,,  bk.  i.i-'i,  INK  (4  m. 
Ilism  Mc'.TiUivniv'a'  bouw),  TaLLiuAB. — lAtxvoln 
( 1 7S9  J  i  11  A  \n.  i^  \A\ii  Pu  [  v. ,  op.  ell.,  71,  Tallaii«ie .  — 
krt  bi  u ,  \'oV, ,  J ,  raflp.  I  HI".  Talleteu.  — Wi  k  wJ  wanl, 
Itffriinls.,  8,  IKS©.  TalleMBe**— U'.  S.  Iijd.  Trc4it. 
(1797 ),  68, 1837.  Talli»e.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  ( 1557)  in 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La,,  ll,  154.  i860.  Talliaes.— 
(k)xe,  Carolana,  24,  1741.  Taly.— Morse,  N.  Am., 
254,  1776.  Tba««.— GUssefeld,  map  U.  8.,  1784. 
▼iUage  dea  Hoyert.— Milfort.  M6moire,  27,  1802 
(French form:  tioyera— •hickory'). 

TalaMehatclii  ('Talasse  creek').  A  set- 
tlement of  one  or  more  towns  of  the 
Upper  Creeks  on  Coosa  r.,  n.  k.  Ala., 
perhaps  in  Calhoun  co.  Col.  Coffee  de- 
feated a  body  of  Creek  warriors  there 
Nov.  3,  1813.  In  1832  it  had  79  heads  of 
families.  (a.  s.  g.  ) 

TaUahaue.— Drake.  Bk.  of  Inda.,  bk.  4,  65, 56, 1818. 
Tal-la-M  hatch-aa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
678,  1854.  Tallaaaehauae.— Robin,  Voy.,  ii,  map, 
1807.  TaUetee  Hatohu.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat  (1827), 
420.1837.  Tallaahatohet.— Drake,op.cit..50.  Tal- 
loathatohes.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron..  198, 1836. 

Talatui.  An  unidentified  Mi  wok  divi- 
sion, or  probably  only  a  village  site,  men- 
tioned by  Hale,  on  the  authority  of  Dana, 
as  livins  on  Kassima  r.,  Cal.  The  Kas- 
sima  is  doubtless  the  Cosumnes. 
Talantoi.— Gibb6  In  Hi.st.  Ma^.,  1st  s.,  vii.  123, 1863. 
Talattti.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  630, 1846. 

Tfllawipiki.  The  Lightning  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratry  of 
the  Hopi. 

Talawipikiwinwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
583,1901  (ttr/flt£r6=.'clan').  Ta'-la-wi-pi-ki  wiin- 
wil.— Fcwkes  in  Am.  Anthr..  VII,  402,  1894. 

Talaxano.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barhiraco.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  18(51. 

Talc.     See  SteatiU. 

Talhanio.  A  village  of  Praying  Indians 
in  1659  on  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — Cotton 
(1659)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  let  s.,  i, 
204,  1806. 

Taliepatana  (perhaps  Choctaw:  *  cleft 
in  the  rock.*— Iialbert).  A  former  town 
in  w.  Alabama  or  e.  Mississippi,  between 


the  territory  of  the  Mauvila  and  Chicka- 
saw tribes;  reached  by  I>e  Soto  Nov.  18, 
1540,  from  the  province  of  PlaialUja, 
through  deserted  tracts. 
Taliepataoa.— Halbert  in  Trans.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc^ 
ui.  70, 1899.  TaUepaUTa.-<}entl.  of  Elvas  (1567) 
in  French,  Hiat.  CoU.  La.,  n,  160. 1850. 

Talimnehati  ('new  town').  A  former 
settlement,  probably  of  the  Upper  Creeks, 
on  Coosa  r.,  in  Tallad^  or  Cooea  co., 
Ala.  According  to  EUnjel  (Oviedo,  Hist. 
Gen.,  I,  Hb.  xvii,  565,  1851)  I>e  Soto 
reached  this  town  the  same  day  he  left 
Co^a  (Knsa)  in  1540.  There  is  a  Creek 
town  of  the  same  name  in  Oklahoma. 
Talimachnay.— Oviedo  mi.«q  noted  by  Boarae, 
Narr.  DeSoto.  ii,  113, 1901.  Taliaoakosy.— Orledcs 
op.  cit  Tailimttehaaa.— (jentl.  of  Elvaa  (1557)  in 
F^nch,Hi8t.Con.La.,li.l53,1850.  TalaotohaaL— 
Oatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii.  186. 1888  (in  OUa- 
bcHna). 

Talimneliati.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  and  subordinate  settlement  of  Oak- 
fuskee,  on  the  w.  side  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  4 
m.  above  Niuyaka  and  35  or  40  m.  above 
Tukabatchi,  probably  in  Randolph  co., 
Ala.  Prior  to  1797  it  was  known  as  Tuka- 
batchi Tallahassee  (*  Tukabatchi  old 
town  • ) ;  from  or  shortly  after  that  vear 
it  was  known  as  Talimuchasi,  or  l(ew- 
town.  In  1832  it  contained  48  heads  of 
families.  Cf.  Tehnocreste*, 
T^Uia  mntehaat-^iatschet.  Creek  Mi«rr.  Let?.,  i. 
146,1884.  Talimaehiuae.— Devereux  in  H.  R.  Dor. 
274.  25th  Cong..  2d  se^.,  8,  1838  Tal-la-waa  m«- 
ehoa-M«.— Hawkins  (1799).  Sketch.  46, 1H48.  Tal- 
maehaeML--Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  426.  24th  Cong..  VA 
ses.,  227,  1836.  Talmaehaaee.~IverK»n  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  274.  op.  cit.,  12.  Talmaahnioa.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc 
426,  op.  cit.,  270.  TalmaeknMa.— Wv!«  (1838)  In 
H.  R.  Doc.  274,  op.  cil..63.  Talmac^vaaM, — Sen. 
Ex.  Doc.  425.  op.  cit,  218.  Tookaubatehe  tal-laa- 
haa-aaa.— Hawkins,  op.  cit  Toekabatehaa  Tca- 
hana.— Swan  (1791)  quoted  by  Schoolcmft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  262, 1856. 

TalinchL  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tnbe 
fonnerly  living  in  s.  central  California, 
between  Fresno  and  San  Joaquin  rs.  They 
joined  in  two  land  cessions  to  the  United 
States  by  treatjj  of  April  29,  1851,  under 
the  name  Tall-in-chee,  and  by  treaty  of 
May  13,  1851,  under  the  name  Toeneche, 
They  were  then  placed  on  a  reserve  be- 
tween Chowchilla  and  Kaweah  rs. 
BalinehL— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inrn.  1906  (owa  niuxke). 
Lai  Liaehes.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  219,  1861.  Salles- 
ohes— Ind.  Aff. Rep.  1856. 262, 1867.  Tai-lia-clMa.  — 
McKee.  ibid..  ^,  1861.  Taliaehaa.— Barbour 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Oong..  ^>ec.  8e«.,  «1, 
1863.  Tallenahe^— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857. 
899.  1868.  TaU-ia-ahee.— Royce  in  18ch  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899.  Tal-Ua-ehaa,— McKee  ( 1851 )  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cone.,  spec.  sess..  7S,  IS.1S. 
TaUQohea.~Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512.  IKM. 
To-e-na-ahe.— Royoe  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  7H3. 
1899.  To-e-ne-ehM.— Barbour  (1862)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4.  82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess,,  254.  185a.  Tallia- 
ahM.— Johnston  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  61,  aad 
Cong..  IstsesB.,  22. 1862. 

Talio.  The  name,  according  to  Boa^,  of 
4  Bellacoola towns  (Koapk,  Nuiku,  Aaeik,  m 
and  Talio)  at  the  head  of  S.  Bentinck  j 
Arm,  Brit.  Col.  The  people  of  tbeee 
towns,  ortheTali6mh,  were  divided  into 
4  gentes — Hamtsit,  lalostimot,  Spatsatlt, 
and  Tumkoaakyas.  In  1909  they  wen? 
reported  as  numbering  281  in  two  towns, 
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Kiniflqnit  and  Bellaooola  (or  Palamey), 
under  the  Northwest  Coast  agency,  the 
town  of  Talio  apparently  having  become 
extinct. 

TalMiBy.— Boas  in  Petennanns  Mitteil.,  pU  5. 180» 
1887.  Tidloomiah.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs. 
Brit.Col.,  122B.  1884.  TiOio.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mua.  Nat  Hist.,  ii,49. 1900.  Tilio'mH.— Boas  In  7th 
Rep. N.W. Tribes Can.,8. 1891.  TaUion.— Can.Ind. 
Aff:.  pt.  II.  162,  1901.  TaUiom.— Ibid..  1889,  272, 
1890.  Talomey.— Ibid..j>t.  ii,  70.  1904.  Talnite.— 
Brit,  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Taliptehogy.  A  former  Upoer  Creek 
town  m  Alabama,  with  19  heaas  of  fami- 
lies in  1832.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
578,  1854. 

Talirpingmint  (*  inhabitants  of  the 
ri^ht  side^).  A  subdivision  of  the  Oko- 
miut  Eskimo,  residing  on  the  w.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd.  Pop.  86  in  1883.  Their 
villages  are  Umanaktuak,  Idjorituaktnin, 
Nuvajen,  and  Karusuit.  Koukdjuaq  was 
a  former  village. 

Talirpinginiat.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  426, 1888. 
Tellirpiacmiat.— Boas  iu  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash., 
ni.96,18^ 

Talisman.  See  FetishyOyaronj  Palladium, 

Talitnl.      A    former     Kaiyuhkhotana 
village  on  Tlegon  r.,  Alaska. 
TalUiy.— Zaffoskin.  Desc.  Russ.  Poes.  Am.,  map. 
1842.     Ttalitoi.— Zagoskin    quoted    by    Petioff, 
Rep.  on  Alaska,  ^7, 1884. 

Talking  Bock  (trans,  of  Cherokee  Nijtfl- 
yH'-gHniDanVskly  *  rock  that  talks  * ) .  A  for- 
mer Cherokee  settlement  or  settlements 
on  Talking  Rocker.,  an  affluent  of  Coosa- 
watee  r.,  n.  Ga.  The  town-bouse  was 
situated  about  a  mile  above  the  present 
Talkine  Rock  station  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
railroad.  The  name  refers,  according  to 
one  informant,  to  an  echo  rock  some- 
where on  the  stream  below  the  present 
railroad  station. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,  417,  1900. 

^Talks  and  Thoughts.**  See  Hampton 
Normal  and  Agricultural  TnstUtUe, 

Tallapoolina.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  Rancho  Viejo,  Ventura  co.,Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Tall  Bull  (Hotda-qa-Uiools).  A  name 
hereditary  among  the  Cheyenne  and 
borne  at  different  periods  by  several  dis- 
tinguished men,  of  whom  the  most  noted 
was  a  prominent  leader  of  the  hostile  Dog 
Soldier  band,  the  principals  in  the  ou^ 
break  of  1868-69.  After  nearly  a  year  of 
savage  raiding  alone  the  Kansas  border, 
they  were  completely  routed  by  Gen.  E. 
A.  Carr,  with  part  of  the  Fifth  cavalry 
and  a  detachment  of  Pawnee  scouts,  on 
July  11, 1869,  at  Summit  Springs  cr.,  n.  b. 
Colorado,  Tall  Bull  being  among  the  slain. 
See  Cheyeniie.  ( j.  m,  ) 

TaUnlah  (strictly  Tdluln^).  The  name 
of  two  former  Cherokee  settlements,  one, 
ancient,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of 
Tallulah  r.,  in  Rabun  co.,  Ga.;  the  other 
on  Tallulah  cr.  of  Cheowa  r.,  in  Graham 
CO.,  N.  C.  The  word  is  of  uncertain 
etymology.  In  documents  from  the  Lower 
dialect  it  is  spelled  with  an  r.       (j.  h.  ) 


Tararaw. ^Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  pt.  i.  6SS, 
1900  (early  form).  Tomro.— Ibid.  Tulloolah.^ 
Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  dth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E..  144.  1887.  TurorM.— Mooney,  op.  cit. 
Turrurar.— Royce,  op.  cit.,  map.  Tnrruraw.— Mou- 
con's  map  of  1771  quoted  by  Royce,  op.  cit. 

Talmamiehe  {Tal^'ma-mif'Ux),  A  Ta- 
kelma  band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  235,  1890. 

Taloffa  Ookhase  (taldfa  'town',  Hx'hasi 
'lake':  *Lake  town,'  from  its  situation). 
A  former  Seminole  town  about  30  m.  w. 
s.  w.  from  the  upper  part  of  L.  Greoi^e, 
probably  in  Manon  co.,  Fla. 
TaloffaOekfaaae.— Romans,  Fla.,280, 1775.  Tolofa.^ 
Jesup  (1837)  in  H.R.Doc.78,  25th  Con^.,  2d  sese., 
106, 1888. 

Talohlaila.    The  Parrot  (Macaw?)  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Talo»lafla  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  £., 
1910  itai'na"  'people'). 

Talomeeo  (Creek:  talua  *town',  miko 
'chief').  A  former  town  in  the  vicinity 
of  Savannah  r.,  S.  C,  visited  by  De  Soto 
early  in  1540,  and  described  by  Garcilaaso 
de  fa  V^  (Florida,  130.  1723)  as  con- 
taining 500  well-built  but  abandoned 
houses  and  also  a  very  large  "temple," 
in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of 
the  caciques,  etc.  It  probably  belonged 
to  the  Chiaha. 

Talon.  A  division  of  the  Ottawa  on 
Manitoulin  id.,  in  L.  Huron,  that  after- 
ward moved  to  Michilimackinac,  Mich., 
on  account  of  Iroquois  hostility. — Lahon- 
tan  ( 1703)  quoted  m  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
IX,  176,  note,  1855. 

Talonapin  ('fresh  meat  necklace').  A 
band  of  the  Hunkpapa  Sioux. 
Fresh  meat  aeoklaM  people.— Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.  Ta-lo'-na-pi.— Hayden, 
Ethnoff.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  376,  1862.  Tale-na 
p'i".— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  221, 1897. 

Talotnnne  (Ta-U/  fiinniy  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
235,  1890. 

Tfllpahoka.  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
a  western  affluent  of  Chickasawhay  r., 

frobably  in  Jasper  co.,  Miss. — Romans, 
lorida,  329,  1775. 

Talpatqni.  An  Apalachee  town  named 
in  a  letter  from  the  chief  of  the  tribe  to 
the  King  of  Spain  in  1688.— Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  76, 1884. 

Talsnnme  (Marge  acorn').  A  former 
village  of  the  Chastacosta  on  the  n.  side 
of  Rioguer.,  Oreg. 

TU-sAn'-mX.— Dorsey,  M8.  Chasta  CkMta  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1884.  Ta'-sun-ma' ^ilnnt.— Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  284, 1890. 

Tflltnshtnntnde.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
or  band  that  formerly  lived  on  Gal  ice  cr., 
Oreg.  They  were  scattered  in  the  same 
country  as  the  Takelma,  whom  they  had 
probably  overrun.  In  1856  they  were  re- 
moved to  Siletz  res.,  where  18  survived  in 
1877. 

Oaleete  Greek  Indians.— Treaty  of  1854  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  TreaUes,  978, 1873.    Oalioe  Greek.— Ind.  Aff. 
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Rep.,  300, 1877.  ChOlMtoe  Onek.— Palmer  in  Ind. 
AffT  Rep.  1856.  214.  1867.  OleeM  01eek.~Eyer- 
ette.  Tutu  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  B..  1888.  Otmm 
Creeks.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  494.  1865.  KA-lit'-kito 
hitoldm.— Dorsey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £., 
1884.  Tal'-tae  idnnX.— Dorsey,  Tutu  and  Chasta- 
coeta  MS.  TOcabB.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tutu,  Chasta- 
coeta,  and  Mishikhwutmetunne  name).  Tal'- 
f^o-tfia  tfi'-de.— Doreey,  Gallce  Cr.  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  £..  1884  (own  name).  Ta-^l'-tfe  ^ibml.— Dor- 
sey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884 
(Naltunnetunne  name). 

Talnaohapkoapopka  ( '  town  where  peas 
are  eaten ' ) .  A  former  Seminole  to  wn  on 
Pease  cr.,  a  short  distance  w.  of  lower  St 
Johns  r. ,  Fla.  Apopka,  in  w.  Orange  co. , 
probably  occupies  its  site. 
Tal-laa-fue  ohapoo  pop-eau.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  25,  1848.  Toloediopka.— (teines  (1886)  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  78.  25th  Cong.,  ad  sess..  868,  1888. 
Tolopohopke.— Ibid.,  map,  768-9. 

Talnamikagi.  The  towns  controlled  by 
the  peace  or  white  clans,  forming  one  of 
the  two  great  divisions  of  the  Creek  settle- 
ments. They  were  governed  by  civil  offi- 
cers only,  ana  according  to  earlier  authors 
were  considered  as  places  of  refuge  for 
criminals.  The  f ol  lowing  are  said  to  have 
been  the  peace  towns:  Hitchiti,  Oakfuski 
(and  7  branch  villages),  Kasihta,  Abihka, 
Abikudshi,Talas8e,0kchayi,  Lutchapoga, 
Tusk^ee,  Assilanapi,  and  Wewoka. 
Cf.  Kipaya,  (a,  s.  g.) 

B-tall-wau.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch,  52,  1842. 
White  towns. -Ibid. 

Talnathlako  ( '  large  town ' ) .  A  town  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  on  the  North  Fork,  at 
the  mouth  of  Alabama  cr.,  Okla.^7at- 
schet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 

Tarn.    The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Tigua 
pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
T'am-Valniii.— Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  348, 1896  (rafnin^* people'). 

Tama.  The  native  name  of  one  of  the 
administrative  functionaries  of  the  Hasi- 
nai.  The  word  was  adopted  by  the 
Spaniards  of  Texas  and  applied  quite 
generally  to  similar  officers  among  other 
Indians.  The  tamos  were  messengers, 
policemen,  and  overseers;  thev  prepared 
materials  for  ceremonies,  ran  from  house 
to  house  calling  people  together  for  festi- 
vals and  meetmgs,  notified  them  when 
thev  must  help  with  communal  labor, 
and  stood  b^  to  see  that  each  did  his 
part.  Speakmgof  this  last  function,  Jesus 
Maria  says  of  them:  ** These  are  the  ones 
who  hasten  affairs;  the  lazy  they  whip  on 
the  legs  with  rods"  (Jesus  Marfa,  Kela- 
ci6n,  MS.,  1691;  Espinosa.  Chr6nica  Apos- 
t61ica,  420,  421,  431, 1746).      (h.  e.  b.) 

Tama.    See  Taimah. 

Tamahfl  ( *  rising  moose ' } .  A  noted 
chief  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  who 
lived  in  the  region  of  Blue  Earth  and 
Mille  Lacs  in  Minnesota.  He  was  bom 
on  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  about 
1775,  and  in  the  early  part  and  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century  was  one  of  the 
chief  men  of  his  tribe.  He  seems  to 
have  maintained  throughout  his  long  life 
an  excellent  reputation  for  honesty.    In 


childhood,  while  at  play,  he  sustained 
the  loss  of  an  eye,  on  which' account  the 
French  nicknamed  him  "Le  Borgne,"  or 
"One  Eye,''  and  the  English  **aieOne- 
Eyed  Sioux.''  In  1806-07  he  met  and 
formed  agreat  admiration  for  Lieut  Z.  M. 
Pike,  and  so  constantly  did  he  sinf  the 
praises  of  his  w  hite  friend  that  the  IncQans, 
with  a  sense  of  humor  worthy  a  modem 
punster,  changed  the  pronunciation  of 
the  last  svllable  of  his  name  from  haw  to 
^y,  which  made  the  namesignify  ''pike," 
the  fish.  Because  of  his  attachment  for 
Pike,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  only 
Sioux  Indian,  with  one  exception,  whose 
sjrmpathiee  were  with  the  Americans, 
and  who  did  active  service  for  them 
during  the  War  of  1812.  In  this  crias, 
when  Joseph  Renville  and  the  old  Little 
Crow  led  their  Sioux  followers  against 
the  United  States  forces,  Tahama  refused 
to  join  them.  At  this  period  he  made 
his  way  to  St  Louis,  and  at  the  solicita- 
tion of  General  Clarke,  then  Indian  Com- 
missioner, he  entered  the  service  of  tlie 
United  States  as  a  scout  and  messenger. 
He  returned  in  1814  with  Manuel  Lisa, 
when  the  latter  was  on  his  way  to  confer 
with  the  Missouri  River  Indians,  and, 
parting  with  him  at  the  mouth  of  James 
r.,  carried  dispatches  to  the  Americans 
at  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.  Through 
many  privations  and  discouragements 
he  remained  loyal  to  the  United  States 
and  faithfully  performed  the  duties 
assigned  him.  While  on  one  of  his  tripe 
to  Prairie  du  Chien,  Tamaha  was  im- 

frisoned  by  Col.  Robert  Dickson,  an 
ndian  trader,  and  at  that  time  an  officer 
in  the  service  of  the  British,  who,  under 
threat  of  death^  attempted  to  compel 
him  to  divulge  mfonnation  relative  to 
the  Americans;  but  Tamaha  would  not 
yield.  After  a  term  of  imprisonment  he 
was  released  and  a^in  visited  St  Louis 
in  1816.  On  this  visit  he  was  present  at 
the  council  held  by  General  Clarke  with 
the  forty-six  chiefe  from  the  upper  Mis- 
souri, who  had  retumed  with  Manuel 
Lisa.  On  this  occasion  General  Clarke 
presented  him  with  a  medal  of  honor 
and  a  captain's  uniform,  and  commis- 
sioned him  chief  of  the  Sioux  nation. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  fine 
physique  and  much  natural  dignity,  and 
an  orator  of  unusual  ability.  One  of  his 
peculiarities  was  to  wear  always  a  stove- 
pipe hat.  Until  his  death,  at  Wabasha, 
Minn.,  in  April,  1860,  at  the  age  of  85, 
he  was  much  respected,  not  only  by  the 
whites  but  by  his  own  people.  His  name 
is  also  written  Tahama,  Tahamie,  Tam- 
mahaw.  By  the  French  he  was  called 
Orignal  Lev^,  the  translation  of  his  na- 
tive designation,  (d.  R.    c.  T.) 

Tamakwa  (Ta-maf-kwOy  *  beaver',  lit. 
*  wood-cutter^ ) .  A  gens  of  the  AbnakL — 
Morgan,  Anc  Soc,  174,  1878. 
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Tamakwapi  ('beaver  man').  A  clan, 
dasB,  or  diviBion,  probably  of  the  Dela- 
waree,  mentionea  in  the  Walam  Glum  in 
contradistinction  to  southerners,  wolf- 
men,  hunters^  priests,  and  others. — Brin- 
ton,  Lenape  Leg.,  187, 1885. 
B— Tir  ■—.  — Sqnler  in  Beach,  Ind.  MisoeL,  20, 
1877.    TuMkwmplt.— Ibid. 

Tamal.  A  Moouelnmnan  or  Miwok 
term,  signifying  '  bay,'  used  by  the  divi- 
sion of  that  family  which  occupied  the 
coast  region  immediately  n.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco bay  and  comprising  the  greater  part 
of  Marin  co.,  Cat.  It  was  applied  by 
them  to  any  bay,  but  particularlv  to  the 
laiigest  bay  with  which  they  were  familiar, 
what  is  now  known  as  Tomales  bay. 
Tonudes  is  simply  a  rendition  of  the  orig- 
inal Indian  term  in  a  modified  SpaniiSi 
orthoffraph^r.  The  name  survives  also  in 
Tomales  pomt  and  the  town  of  Tomales. 
Mt  TamaJpais  is  an  aboriginal  name  and 
comes  from  this  term,  tamal  'bay',  and 
pait  'mountain'.  The  name  Tamal  and 
various  modifications  of  it  were  applied 
to  certain  of  the  neophytes  at  San  Ka&el 
and  Sonoma  missions.  Most  of  these, 
it  is  supposed,  came  from  the  vicinity 
of  Tomales  bay,  or  at  least  from  w.  of 
the  missions  and  in  the  direction  of  that 
bay.  (s.  A,  B.) 

VubaL— ChAmiflK)  in  Kotsebne,  Voy.,  m,  61, 1821. 
Tamal——  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  Mar.  2, 1860. 
TaiBaI«a.-.Ibid.  TamaUoa.— Ibid.,  kar.  80.  Ta- 
BMla.— Ohoiis,  Voy.  Pitt,  6, 1822.  TaaunalaBoa.^ 
Taylor,  op.  cit.,  Mar.  SO.  Tomaloa.— Ibid.,  Oct.  18, 
1861. 

Tamali  (TamaUi).  The  name  of  two 
places,  and  probably  settlements  there 
situated,  in  tne  Cherokee  country.  One 
was  on  Valley  r.,  a  few  miles  above  Mur- 
phy, about  the  present  Tomatola,  in 
Cherokee  co.,  N.  C.;  the  other  was  on 
little  Tennessee  r.,  about  Tomotlev  ford, 
a  few  miles  above  Tellico  r.,  in  Monroe 
CO.,  Tenn.  The  name  can  not  be  trans- 
lated and  may  be  of  Creek  origin,  as  that 
tribe  had  a  town  of  the  same  name  on 
lower  Chattahoochee  r.  (j.  m.) 

Tintthla.— Bartram,  Travels,  872, 1792  (the  second 
or  Tennessee  town).  Tama'li— Mooney  in  19th 
Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  584, 1900.  Ta*m<-tah.— Adair,  Am. 
In^.257,  1775  (possibly  identical).  TimatiM.— 
Royce  In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887.  Tosuttly.— 
Doc  of  1755  quoted  by  Boyoe,  ibid.,  142.  Toim- 
tala.— Mooney,  op.  dt  Tommotltj.— Timber- 
lake.  Memoirs,  map,  1765  (on  Little  Tennessee  r.). 
Tf  aChla.—Bartram,  Travels,  871, 1792  (the  N.  C. 
town). 

Tamali  {T&mdHi).  A  former  Lower 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r..  7  m. 
above  Ocheses,  probably  in  Russell  co., 
Ala. 

UsB^li.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leff.,  i,  145, 1884. 
Tawatlaa  — Morae,  Bep.  to  Sec  War,  864,  1822. 
ToHmaalt-Ua.—Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  26. 1848. 

Tamaaee,  Tamanend.    See  Tammany, 

Tamaaof.  A  term  used  to  designate 
ehamanistic  power,  and  applied  in  de- 
scriptions of  the  customs  of  the  tribes  6f 
Or^n,  Washin^n,  and  British  Colum- 
bia, or  of  the  region  in  which  the  Chinook 


mgon  was  spoken.  The  word  is  derived 
irom  Chinook  Wamd^noas,  designat- 
ing "beinffs  endowed  with  supernatural 
power."  The  Indian  word  is  not  equiva- 
lent to  terms  expressing  magic  power,  like 
wakanda  of  the  8iouan  tribes,  orenaa  of 
the  IroQuois,  naxuUak  of  the  Kwakiutl. 
In  the  Indian  languages  of  this  region, 
and  particularly  in  Chinook,  the  term  is 
not  applied  to  designate  the  shaman,  but 
in  literarjr  usage  it  has  come  to  mean 
shamanistic  acts  and  all  the  periormances 
belonging  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast  Witchcraft  is  often  desig- 
nated as  "  black  tamanos,"  while  the  art 
of  the  shaman  as  a  healer  is  sometimes 
designated  as  "white  tamanos."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  19th  centurv  the  word 
paasea  out  of  use  among  the  Lower  Chi- 
nook, because  a  person  of  a  name  similar 
to  the  word  it/amd^noat  died,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  custom  another  word 
was  substituted.  ('•  b.) 

Tamaqae  ('beaver*).  A  famous  Delaware 
chief,  of  the  Unalachtigo  tribe,  commonly 
called  The  fieaver,  or  King  Beaver.  He 
was  a  brother  of  the  no  less  ftunous  Shin- 
gass,  who  was  one  of  the  most  cruel  and 
craftv  foes  of  the  settlers  in  w.  Pennsylva- 
nia during  the  years  of  Indian  hostility. 
The  chief  place  of  residence  of ' '  King  Bea- 
ver ' '  was  at  the  mouth  of  Beaver  r. ,  at  tiie 
place  called  Sbingis  Town,  and  later  called 
'*The  Beaver's  Town  *'  (see  Sawcunk,  Tus- 
caraiwas).  Healsohadaplaceofreeiaence 
at  Kuskuski,  and  spent  part  of  his  time  at 
Kittanning.  When  the  English  took  pos- 
session of  Ft  Duquesne  he  moved  to  Ohio, 
where  his  village,  near  the  junction  of  the 
Tuscarawas  and  Big  Sandy,  was  called 
"TheBeaver'sTown."  He  was  friendly  to 
the  English  until  after  Braddock's  defeat 
(1755),  when  he  allied  himself  with  the 
French.  When  Post  made  his  journey 
in  1758  to  the  western  Indians,  ''King 
Beaver,''  as  he  calls  him,  was  the  chief 
speaker  in  all  the  councils  held  at  Kus- 
kuski. On  Post's  second  mission  to  the 
Ohio,  in  advance  of  Forbes*  expedition 
(Nov.  1758),  he  carried  letters  addressed 
by  General  Forbes  to  "Brethren,  Kinss 
Beaver  and  Shingsa"  (Thwaites,  Early 
West  Trav.,  i,  m,  1904).  He  at  that 
time  spoke  of  the  desire  of  the  Indians 
to  resume  their  alliance  with  the  English. 
He  was  present  at  the  council  held  at  Ft 
Pitt  in  the  fall  of  1759  by  Gen.  Stanwiz, 
and  also  at  that  held  by  Gen.  Moncton  in 
Aug.  1760  (Rupp,  Hist  West  Pa.,app., 
139,  1846).  In  1762  Beaver  and  Shingas 
sent  word  to  the  Governor  of  Pennsjrl- 
vania  that  it  was  their  desire  to  remain 
friendly  with  the  English,  and  in  the 
same  year  he  promised  to  deliver  all  the 
white  prisoners  with  the  Indians  at  Ft 
Pitt  Col.  Burd  and  Josiah  Davenport 
were  appointed  commissioners  to  receive 
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them  (Col.  Rec  Pa.,  vni,  776,  1862).  At 
the  b^inning  of  Pontiac's  conspiracy  he 
was  a  leading  character  in  the  Inaian  raids 
upon  the  frontier  settlementa  After  Bo- 
qaet's  expedition  to  the  Muskingum 
in  1764  he  entered  into  a  half- hearted 
peace  with  the  English.  In  his  later 
years  he  came  under  the  influence  of  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  and  was  a  zealous 
convert  to  Christianity  before  his  death, 
about  1770.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Tamaroa  (Illinois:  7Bmar(/tm,  said  to 
mean  *cut  tail,'  or,  lit,  *he  has  a  cut  tailj' 
probably  referring  to  some  totemic  am- 
mal,  8ucn  as  the  l:^ar  or  the  wildcat;  cog- 
nate with  Abnaki  (^arutc^.— Gerard ) .  A 
tribe  of  the  Illinois  confederacy.  In  1680 
thev  occupied  the  country  on  both  sides 
of  the  Mississippi  about  the  mouths  of  the 
Illinois  and  Missouri  rs.  They  were  al- 
ways friendly  to  the  French,  who  made 
their  villiU2:e  a  stopping  place  on  journeys 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  Their 
enemies  were  the  Chickasaw,  whoattacked 
them  continually,  and  the  Shawnee.  They 
disappeared  as  a  tribe  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 9th  century.  Hennepin  esti- 
mated them  about  1680  at  200  families. 
OunoroiuL—Neill.  Minn. 473,1858.  lUhorM.— Hen- 
nepin, New  DLbcov.,  255,  1698.  Maroa.— La  Salle 
nm)  in  Marjnr.  D<5c.,  I,  479,  1875.  Karohaas.— 
Hennepin,  op.  eft.,  186.  Harota.— La  Salle  (1681) 
in  Margry.  V^.,  n,  184. 1877.  Tabaroaa.— Barcia, 
Ensayo,  247,1723.  Tamarais.— Chauvignerie  (1786) 
quoted  by  Sohoolorafl,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  555, 1868. 
Tamareaa.— La  Tour,  map,  1782  (mteprint).  Tam- 
aroa.—La  Salle  (1679)  in  Maivry,  IXV..  i,  479, 
1875.  Tamarohai.  —Tail ban  in  Perrot.  U^m.,  221, 
note,  18G9.  Tamaroii,— Chauvisrnerie  (1736)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hint.,  ix,  1057,  18K.  Tanaaroja*.— 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  404,  1880. 
Tamaronaa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848.  Tama- 
ronea.— Domenech  Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  444, 1860. 
Tainaronoa.—King8ley, Stand.  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 151, 
1883.  Tamaroraa.— La  Tour,  map.1779  (misprint). 
Tamarooa.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  Dec.,  iv, 
601, 1880.  Tamarouha.— Gravier  {ca.  1700)  in  Shea. 
Early  Voy..  117,  1861.  Tamaroua.— Perkins  una 
Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  680, 1850.  Tamawaa.— 
McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  nr,  79,  1854 
(misprint).  Ta]noria.—Vincenne8 treaty  (1803)  in 
Am.  SUte  Pap.,  Ind.  Aff.,  1, 687, 1832.  Tamoroia.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  n,  588, 1852.  Tavaroaa.— 
Tonti,  Hel.  de  la  Louisiane,  136,  1720.  Temo- 
raia.— Harrison  (1814)  quoted  by  Drake,  Tecum- 
seh,  160,  1852.  Temonaa.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  538. 1878.  Tmaroia.— De  I'lsle,  map  (ca. 
1705)  in  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  1858.  Tomaroaa.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129, 1816. 

Tamaroa.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Tamaroa,  at  or  near  the  site  of  East  St 
Louis,  111.  It  was  the  seat  of  a  French 
mission  about  1 700. 

Tamaroz.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhard  t, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Tamatnla  (from  Nahuatl  tamazuLin^ 
*toad,'  and  the  termination  of  abundance, 
/a,  a  corruption  of  tla:  *  place  where  toads 
abound.' — Buelna).  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Guazave  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  6  m,  n.  of  Chino,  about  lat.  25® 
SO',  N.  w.  Sinaloa,  Mex. 


Tamaahola  —Buelna.  Peregrinado*  de  \m  AJto> 
cas,  112.  1891  (said  to  have  been  tue  abodgiiMl 
name  at  the  time  of  the  conquest).    Ta— nila 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  832.  1864.    TaaMtekala.- 
Bueina,  op.  cit. 

Tamoan.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  m^  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  Relaci6n  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quen^taro).  The  name 
may  perhaps  be  a  form  of  Tonkawa  or 
of  Tacame.  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

Tamoeoa.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521, 
at  which  time  it  was  under  a  chief  named 
Datha.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Tamelan  Kyaiyawan  {TdrnkUm  K^yai- 
yawariy  *  where  tree  boles  stand  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters').  Oneof  them^-thic 
settling  places  of  the  Zuf^i  tribe  after  the 
emergence  of  its  people  from  the  under- 
world.—Gushing  m  13th  Rep.  B.  A-  E, 
390,  1896. 

Tamiehopa  (so  called  because  of  the 
great  quantity  of  common  reed  grass 
which  grows  in  the  lowlands  along  the 
river.— -Rudo  Ensayo) .  A  former  Opata 
village  on  a  plateau  on  the  n.  side  of^tbe 
upper  Rio  Yaqui,afew  miles  from  Baserac, 
N.  B.  Sonora,  Mexico.  .It  was  inhabited 
until  1758,  when  the  Apache  compelled  its 
abandonment  It  was  a  visita  of  Baaerar 
mission.  See  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iii,  58,  1890;  iv,  522-23,  1892. 
Tamitiopa.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762),  Gnlterw 
tnns.,  217,  18M. 

Taminy.    See  Tammany. 

Tauiiqne.  One  of  the  two  tribes,  the 
other  being  the  Aranama  (Xaraname^, 
for  which  mission  Enpfritu  Santo  de 
Ztifiiga  was  founded  in  1726,  on  its  re- 
moved from  Lavaca  r.,  near  Matagorda 
bay,  Texas.  The  new  site,  call^  by 
Bustillo  y  Zevalloe,  who  moved  the  roia- 
sion,  **tne  land  of  the  Xaraname,"  is 
still  marked  by  the  mission  ruina  at  Mis- 
sion Valley,  Victoria  co.,  on  Guadalupe 
r.  (not  on  the  San  Antonio,  as  Bancroft 
ana  his  followers  say),  about  35  m.  from 
its  mouth.  From  the  close  association  of 
the  Xaraname  and  the  Tamique  it  is  in- 
ferred that  this  was  the  native  home  of 
the  latter  also  ( Letters  of  Bustillo  y  Ze- 
vallos,  June  18, 172(),  and  P^rex  de  Alma- 
zAn,  July  11,  to  the  Viceroy,  MSB.  in 
Archivo  General,  Prov.  Intern.,  cjcxxxvl 
The  letters  just  cited  settle  the  hitbeito 
undetermined  point  as  to  the  date  of  the 
removal  of  the  mission.  On  Apr.  15, 
1726,  the  Viceroy  ordere<i  Capt.  Bustilk) 
y  Zevallos,  of  the  presidio  of  Loreto,  to 
confer  with  Grovemor  P^rez  de  Ahnazin 
concerning  the  removal  of  Lorato  and  the 
afljacent  mission  to  a  better  site.  The 
conference  took  place  early  in  Apr.  ITSi 
when  the  two  officers  together  selected 
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tbe  new  location.  Before  June  18  Bos- 
tillo  had  duK  there  an  aoequia  for  the 
ixu2fiion,  and  the  padre  from  Espfrita 
Santo  had  established  himself  in  the  new 
poet,  planted  crops,  and  begun  to  attract 
tbe  Indians.  The  presidio  had  not  yet 
been  transferred). 

The  Tamiaue  are  quite  probably  dis- 
tinct from  the  Tacame,  though  it  has 
been  snrmised  that  they  were  identical. 
The  two  were  given  in  1733  as  separate 
tribes  by  Governor  Almazdn,  who  was 
in  a  poei'tion  to  know.  Nevertheless,  ac- 
cording to  Bonilla  only  the  Tancame 
(Tacame)  were  at£8pfritu  Santo  de  Zufiiga 
nussion  in  1727,  a  time  when  the  1%- 
mi^ae  are  snpposed  to  have  been  there. 
This  so^ests  the  identity  of  the  two 
tribes.  The  Tamique  and  Xaraname 
n>oke  a  language  different  from  that  of 
the  Karankawan  tribes  living  between 
tl^mselves  and  the  coast,  a  fact  that  was 
used  as  an  argament  for  foimding  mission 
Nuestra  Sefiora  del  Roeario  as  a  separate 
establishment  for  the  latter  tribes  in  1754 
(see  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist  Asso.  Qoar., 
1,1907). 

In  1749  Espfritn  Santo  de  Zufiiga  mis- 
sion was  again  removed,  this  time  to  San 
Antonio  r. ,  opposite  modem  Goliad,  the 
Tamiaoe  and  the  Xaraname  going  with 
it  The  Xaraname  subsequently  gave 
much  trouble  by  desertiufj,  but  the  Ta- 
mique do  not  figure  in  the  accounts  of 
these  difficulties.  It  can  not  be  because 
they  had  become  extinct,  for  a  report 
maae  by  the  missionary  in  1794  states 
that  they  were  still  at  the  mission  to  the 
number  of  25  (  Fr.  Jos^  de  Aguilar,  quoted 
in  Portillo,  Apuntes  para  la  Hist.  An- 
tisua  de  Ck)ahuila  y  Texas,  308,  1880). 
The  building  at  Goliad,  now  popularly 
designated  as  ''Aranama  CoIIq^,"  is 
evidently  one  of  the  presidial  buildings, 
and  not  a  part  of  the  mission,  as  this  was 
across  the  river.  .  (h.  b.  b.) 

^— i^«^« — Perex  do  AlmazAn,  Autos  lobre  las 
PioTldeDcias.  1733,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  ProT. 
Intern.,  xxxil 

Tamkan.  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorft  (  Voy.,  n,  163,  1814)  as  residing  m- 
lajid  from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
bein|i:  at  enmity  with  the  coast  tribes.  It 
possibly  belonged  to  the  Costanoan 
mmily. 

Tamiiialiaw.    See  Tamaha, 

Tammany  (from  Tdmanendf  'the  affa- 
ble.' —  Heckewelder).  The  common 
form  of  the  name  of  a  noted  ancient  Dela- 
ware chief,  written  also  Tamanee,  Tama- 
nen,  Tamanend,  Tamany,  Tamened,  Tam- 
iny ,  Temane.  In  the  form  of  Tamanen  his 
Dune  appears  as  one  of  the  signers  of  a 
deed  to  William  Penn  in  1683  for  lands 
not  far  m.  from  Philadelphia,  within  the 
present  Backs  co..  Pa. 

The  missionary  Heckewelder,  writing 
in  1817,  describes  him  as  the  greatest  and 


best  chief  known  to  Delaware  tribal  tra- 
dition. ' '  The  name  of  Tamanend  is  held 
in  the  highest  veneration  among  the  In- 
dians Of  all  the  chiefs  and  great  men 
which  the  Lenape  nation  ever  had,  he 
stands  foremost  on  the  list.  But  although 
many  fabulous  stories  are  circulated  about 
him  among  the  whites,  but  little  of  his 
real  history  is  known.  .  .  .  All  we  know, 
therefore,  of  Tamanend  is  that  he  was  an 
ancient  Delaware  chief,  who  never  had 
his  equal.  He  was  in  the  highest  degree 
endowed  with  wisdom,  virtue,  prudence, 
charity,  affability^  meekness,  hospitality, 
in  short  with  every  good  and  noble  quali- 
fication that  a  human  being  may  possess. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  had  an  inter- 
course with  the  great  and  good  Spirit,  for 
he  was  a  stranger  to  everything  that  was 
bad.  .  .  .  The  fame  of' this  great  man 
extended  even  among  the  whites,  who 
fabricated  numerous  l^ends  respecting 
him,  which  I  never  heard,  however, 
from  the  mouth  of  an  Indian,  and  there- 
fore believe  to  be  fabulous.  In  the  Revo- 
lutionary war  his  enthusiastic  admirers 
dabbed  him  a  saint,  and  he  was  estab- 
lished under  the  name  of  St.  Tammany, 
the  Patron  Saint  of  America.  His  name 
was  inserted  in  some  calendars,  and  his 
festival  celebrated  on  the  first  day  of  May 
in  every  year.  * '  Heckewelder  goes  on  to 
descTibe  the  celebration,  which  was  con- 
ducted on  Indian  lines,  including  the 
smokingof  the  calumet,  and  Indian  dances 
in  the  open  air,  and  says  that  similar 
"Tammany  societies''  were  afterward 
oi^nized  m  other  cities.  He  states  also 
that  when  CJol.  George  Morgan,  of  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.,  was  sent  by  Congress  about 
the  year  1776  upon  a  special  mission  to 
the  western  tribes,  the  Delawares  con- 
ferred upon  him  the  name  of  Tamanend 
in  remembrance  of  the  ancient  chief  and 
as  the  greatest  mark  of  respect  that  they 
could  pay  to  Moiigan. 

Haines,  however  (Am.  Inds.,668, 1888), 
in  his  chapter  on  the  Order  of  Red  Men, 
quotes  a  contemporary  document  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  Philadelphia 
society,  which  was  prolmbly  the  first 
bearing  the  name,  and  is  claimed  as  the 
original  of  the  Red  Men  secret  order,  was 
oi^anized  May  1,  1772,  under  the  title  of 
"Sonsof  KingTammany,"  with  strongly 
Loyalist  tendency.  It  is  probable  that 
the  "Saint  Tanunany"  society  was  a  later 
orgsinization  of  Revolutionary  sympathi- 
zers opposed  to  the  kingly  idea.  Saint 
Tammany  parish.  La.,  preserves  the 
memory.  The  practice  of  organizing 
American  political  and  military  societies 
on  an  Indian  basis  dates  back  to  the 
French  and  Indian  war,  and  was  espe- 
cially in  favor  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  most  of  whom  were 
frontiersmen  more  or  less  familiar  with 
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Indian  life  and  costom.  Of  several  snch 
societies  organized  about  the  Revolation- 
ary  period  the  only  ones  still  existing  are 
the  secret  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men 
(q.  v.)  and  the  famous  Tamman^r  Society, 
originallv  established  as  a  patriotic  and 
charitable  organization,  but  now  for  many 
years  best  known  as  the  dominating  fac- 
tor in  the  Democratic  politics  of  New 
York  city.  It  was  founded  in  1786  by 
William  Mooney,  a  Revolutionary  veteran 
and  former  leader  of  the  **Sons  of  Lib- 
erty/' and  regularly  organized  with  a 
constitution  in  1789  (most  of  the  original 
members  being  Revolutionary  soldiers), 
for  the  purpose  of  guarding  **the  inde- 
pendence, the  popular  liberty,  and  the 
lederal  union  of  the  country,**  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  efforts  of  the  aristocratic  ele- 
ment, as  represented  by  Hamilton  and 
the  Federalists,  to  make  the  new  govern- 
ment practically  a  monarchy,  with  life 
tenure  for  President  and  Senate  and  a  re- 
stricted property  suffrage.  Its  two  main 
purposes  were  declared  to  be  (1)  the  per- 
petuity of  republican  institutions,  and  (2) 
the  care  of  Revolutionary  soldiers,  their 
widows  and  orphans,  **and  of  others  who 
might  be  proper  objects  of  charity." 
The  society — occasionally  at  tirst  known 
as  the  Columbian  Order — took  an  Indian 
title  and  formulated  for  itself  a  ritual 
based  upon  supposedly  Indian  custom. 
Thus,  the  name  chosen  was  that  of  the 
traditional  Delaware  chief;  the  meeting 
place  was  called  the  **  wigwam'*;  there 
were  13  *' tribes'*  or  branches  corre- 
sponding to  the  13  original  states,  the 
New  York  parent  organization  being  the 
** Eagle  Tribe,"  New  Hampshire  the 
"Otter  Tribe,"  Delaware  the  "Tiger 
Tribe,"  whence  the  famous  "Tammany 
tiger,"  etc.  The  principal  oflScer  of 
each  tribe  was  styled  the  "sachem,"  and 
the  head  of  the  whole  organization  was 
designated  the  kllchi  okeemaWy  or  grand 
sachem,  which  oflBce  was  held  by  Mooney 
himself  for  more  than  20  years.  Subor- 
dinate officers  also  were  designated  by 
other  Indian  titles,  records  were  kept  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  system  by  moons 
and  seasons,  and  at  the  regular  meetings 
the  members  attended  in  semi- Indian 
costume. 

For  the  first  30  years  of  its  existence, 
until  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812,  nearly 
the  whole  effort  of  the  society  was  di- 
rected to  securing  and  l^roadening  the 
foundations  of  the  young  republic,  and  it 
Is  possible  that  without  Tammany's  con- 
stant vigilance  the  National  (Government 
could  not  have  survived  the  open  and 
secret  attacks  of  powerful  foes  both  within 
and  without.  In  1790  it  was  chiefly  in- 
strumental in  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians,  by  which  the 
peace  of  the  southern  border  was  secured. 


About  the  same  time  it  took  steps  for  the 
establishment  of  an  Indian  museum,  the 

ferm  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
n  1808  it  collected  and  gave  suitable 
burial  to  the  bones  of  the  Revolutionary 
victims  of  the  prison  ships  at  Wallaboat 
bay.  In  the  War  of  1812  it  famished 
three  generals  to  the  United  States  army, 
and  1,200  men  from  its  own  membership 
for  the  construction  of  defenses  about 
New  York  city.  In  1817  it  brought  back 
from  Canada  and  interred  with  fitting 
ceremony  the  body  of  Gen.  Richard 
Montgomery,  killed  at  the  siege  of  Que- 
bec In  1826,  after  years  of  effort,  it  se- 
cured full  manhood  suffrage  in  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  in  1831  it  procured 
the  abolition  of  imprisonment  for  debt  in 
New  York  city.  In  1861  it  raised  from 
its  membership,  equipped,  and  sent  to 
the  front,  under  its  own  Grand  Sachem 
as  colonel,  the  42d  N.  Y.  Infantry  Fo- 
ment The  original  New  York  oi^ganiza- 
tion  still  survives,  the  other  branches 
having  long  passed  out  of  existence,  bat 
of  late  years  it  has  devoted  its  ener^^es 
chiefly  to  the  control  of  local  politics. 
Its  central  executive  body  is  known  as 
Tammany  Hall.  Theoretically  the  "So- 
ciety" and  the  "  Hall"  are  two  distinct 
bodies,  the  one  representing  the  social 
and  fraternal  functions,  the  other  the 
political  "  machine" ;  but  as  their  ofllcer- 
ship  is  largely  identical,  their  meetings 
held  in  the  same  "wigwam,"  and  the 
names  similar,  the  distinction  is  of  minor 
importance.  Consult  Heckewelder,  Ind. 
Nations,  1876;  Drake,  Aboriginal  Races 
of  N.  Am.,  1880;  Haines,  Am.  Ind. 
(chapter  on  The  Order  of  Red  Men^, 
1888;  Davis,  Tammany  Hall,  in  Munsey's 
Mag.,  Oct  1900;  Encycl.  Americana,  art. 
Tammany,  1904.  (j.  m.) 

Tammnkan.  A  Cholovone' village  e.  of 
lower  San  Joaquin  r. ,  Cal. — Pinart,  Cholo- 
vone MS.,  1880. 

Tampa.  A  Calnsa  village  on  the  s.  ^v. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570,  according  to 
Fontaneda  (Memoir  ca,  1575,  Smith 
trans.,  19,  1854).  He  gives  it  first  place 
in  his  list  of  more  than  20  Calusa  villages 
and  describes  it  as  a  large  town. 

Tamnleko  (from  iaman^  or  iamalinj 
*  north*).  A  general  term,  which  may 
be  translated  "northerners,"  applied  by 
the  Mi  wok  of  the  southern  Sierra  Nevada 
region  of  California  to  all  the  people  liv- 
ing to  the  N.  of  themselves.  The  name 
was  applied  not  only  by  the  Miwok  as  a 
whole  to  a  people  of  another  stock  living 
to  the  N.,  but  the  people  of  any  Miwok 
village  employed  it  in  referring  to  the 
people  of  the  same  stock  living  in  the 
region  perhaps  but  a  few  miles  v.  of 
themselves.  Similarly  the  people  living 
in  the  other  cardinal  directions  were 
called,  respectively,  Hisotoko,  *  eastern- 
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era,'  from  kimm,  'east';  Chumetoko, 
'southerners,'  from  ckumeck,  'south*; 
and  Olowitok,  'westerners,'  from  olowin^ 
'west.'  (8.A.  B.) 

SimbaUkaM.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  863,  1874. 
Tamlookloek.— Ibid.,  450.  Tanolfeaa.  —Powers  in 
Overland  Mo. ,  x,  324, 1878.  Ta-mo-lt'-ka.— 1*owerB 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  849, 1877.  Tamulako.— 
&  A.  Barrett,  infn,  1907  (proper form).  Timbala- 
k0M.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860. 
Tamlocklock.— Bancroft,  op.  cit.,  460. 

Tan  ( Tan).    The  Sun  clans  of  the  Tewa 

Eueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San 
Idefonso,  Teeuque,  and  Nambe,  N. 
Mex.,  and  Hano,  Ariz.  That  of  Nambe 
is  extinct. 

Tap>-td^— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  862,  1896 
(San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and 
Tesuqne  form;  tdda  —'people').  Taa-td6a.— 
Ibid.  (Nambe form).  Tai.—Fewke8, ibid., yii,  166, 
1894  (Hano form). 

Tanaca.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 
Gen.  Indies,  in,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Tanaeharison.    See  Half  King. 

Tanaha  ( Ta'ndh&).  The  BnOalo  clan  of 
the  Caddo. 

Koho'.—Mooney  in  14Ui  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  1098, 1806 
(«* alligator').  TiaUii.— Ibid. 

Tanakot  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  of 
52  inhabitants  in  1880  on  the  right  bank 
of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska,  near  the  mouth  of 
Melozi  r. 

Taknolikaloay.—Baker,  Qeog.  Diet  Alaska,  896, 
1901  (cited  form).  TamikEothaiak.— Fetroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  map,  1880.  Taaakot— Baker, 
op.  cit. 

Tanasqui.  A  Cherokee  town  visited  by 
Juan  Fardo  in  1567.  The  name  may  be 
thesameasT&nflsr,  orTennessee  (q.  v. ). — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  534,  1900. 

Taneae.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Tandaqaomnc.  A  Chowanoc  (?)  village 
in  1585  at  the  w.  end  of  Albemarle  sd., 
between  the  mouths  of  Chowan  and  Ro- 
anoke rs.,  in  the  present  Bertie  co.,  N.  C. 
TandaqnmniM.— Lane^9  map,  1585.  in  Hawks,  Hist 
N.  C,  I,  1859.  Taataqnomiaok.— Dutcb  map,  1621, 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist.,  i,  1866. 

Taneaho.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  (Mar- 
gry,  D^.,  Ill,  409,  1878)  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tanedi  ( TAju'di,  'people  of  [the  river] 
Tan ' ) .  A  division  of  the  Tlin^t  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry 
of  that  tribe.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

Tanetmkaniimaiike.  One  of  the  Man- 
dan  bands. 

Good  KaifiB.— MoiKan,  Anc.  Soc.,  158^  1877.  Ta-na- 
taft'4Ei.  —Ibid .  Ta*ao-t>a'-ka  nn-inaa'-ko. — Dorsey 
inl5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  241, 1807. 

Tangdhantangkaonikaihika  ( '  those  who 
became  human  beimra  by  the  aid  of  the 
large  wildcat ' ).    A  Quapaw  gens. 


Paatktr  fOBs.~Dorae7  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1807.    Ta"<Ma»tanVe'nikaol'«a.— Ibid. 

Tangeratta  (taingees,  *half.'  *  middle;' 
otea/i,  /brightish*:  *  people  neither  dark 
nor  fair').  One  of  the  castes  or  classes 
into  which  the  Kutchakulchin  are  di- 
vided, the  others  being  the  Chitsa  and 
the  Nateea.— Kirby  in  Smithson.  Rep, 
1864,  418,  1865;  Haitiisty,  ibid.,  1866. 
315,  1872. 

A-teot-oa.— Kirby  in  Hist  Mag.,  1st  s.,  vui,  167, 
1864.  Oons  do  Miliou.— Whymper,  Alaska,  map, 
1868.  Kiddlo  Indians.— Ross,  notes  on  Tinne, 
8.  I.  MS.,  474.  Tain-foos-ah-tsah.— Hardisty, 
op.  cit.  Taitsiok-Kutohin.— Jones  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1866,  823,  1872.  Tanjos-at-oa.— Klrby,  ibid., 
1864,  418,  1865.  Tohaa^oBri-Kuttohin.— PeUtot, 
Diet.  D^n^Dindji^,  xx,  1876.  Tongo-rat-soy.— 
Jones  in  Smitlwon,  Rep.  1866,  826.  1872.  Tong- 
rataoy.— Dall.  Alaska,  196,  1870.  Teng-rat-sL— 
Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  80, 1877.  Tpondii- 
dkoyttaot-Kottttohin.— PeUtotl  Autour  du  lac  des 
EBclaves,  861,  1891.  Tploa-Kottttohin.— Ibid, 
('people  of  the  water'),  rtran-iik-katoh-in.— 
Robs,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.,  474  (trans. 
•Big  Black  river  people').  Zoki-thaka.— Rich- 
ardson. Arct  Exped.,1, 898, 1851  (trans.  •  people  on 
this  Bide').  Zi-oaka-kutohi.— Ibid,  (trans. 'mid- 
dle people*).  Ziunka-kutshi.— Latham,  Nat 
Races  Russ.  Emp..  298, 1854. 

Tangipahoa  ( from  ta«d«/ii,  *  maize*;  apa, 
'stalk,'  *cob';  ara,  'to  gather':  *thoee 
who  gather  maize  stalks  or  cobs.' — 
Wriffht  P^nicaut  explains  the  river  name 
Tandgepao  erroneously  as  *  white  wheat 
or  com  ).  An  extinct  tribe,  supposed  to 
be  Muskhogean,  formerly  living  on  the 
lower  Mis8issii)pi  and  on  Tangipahoa  r., 
which  flows  s.  into  L.  Pontchartrain,  s.  b. 
La.  Ton ti  mentions  this  people  as  resid- 
ing, in  1682,  on  the  Mississippi,  12  leagues 
from  the  Quinipissa  village;  but,  accord- 
ing to  Iberville  (Margry,  Wc,  iv,  168, 
1880),  the  Bayoffoula  informed  him  that 
the  Tangipahoa  had  never  lived  on  the 
Mississippi;  nevertheless  both  statements 
a^ree  in  making  their  town  one  of  the  7 
villages  of  the  Acolapissa.  When  La 
Salle  reached  their  village  he  found  that 
it  had  recently  been  burned,  and  saw  dead 
bodies  lying  on  one  another.  According 
to  the  information  given  Iberville  by  the 
Bayogoula,  the  village  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  Uuma.  Nothing  definite  is  known 
of  the  language  and  affinities  of  the  tribe, 
but  their  apparent  relations  with  the 
Acolapissa  indicate  Muskhogean  affinity. 
Their  village  was  one  of  those  said  to  be- 
long to  the  Acolapissa. 
Taansapaoa.—Bartram,Trav.,  422, 1791.  Tanehioa- 
hoe.— Ellicott  {ca.  1798),  Jour.,  app.,  map.  71,1808 
(applied  to  river).  Tangeboas.— McKenney  and 
HaU,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii.  81. 1854.    Tansibao.— Henne- 

;>in.  New  Discov.,  155, 1698.  Tangibao.— Iberville 
1696)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  pt.  2,  28,  note, 
875.  Tangibaoat.— 8hea,  Cath.  Miss.,  438.  1855. 
Taagibaos.— Tonti  (1682)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1, 63, 1846.  Tan'gipaha'.--GatMciiet  quoted  by 
Boyd,  LocaI  Names.  46,  18K5.  TangipahM.— La 
Harpe  (m.  1?23)  in  French,  Hist.  ColT  La.,  in.  17, 
1851.  Tangipaoa.— Martin.  Hist.  La.,  i,  101. 1827. 
Tai^ibao.— La  Salle  in  Margrv,  D«k;.,  ii,  198. 1877. 
Tanaipaho.— Ellicott  {ca,  1798),  Jour.,  map,  208, 
1803. 

Tanffonaen.  A  village  where  Algonkin 
and  Uorons  united  for  protection  against 
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the  Iroqnois  in  1646,  perhape  near  Geor- 
gian bay,  Ont— Jes.  Rel.  1646,  76,  1858. 

Tangyaka.  The  Rainbow  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud,  or  Water-house)  phratryof 
the  Hopi. 

Tuutka  winwik.— Fewkes  In  '19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
583. 1901  {vriHtDii  <=  *  clan  *).  Ta-&A-k»  wiia-wlL— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  yii,  402, 1894. 

Tanico.  A  tribe,  or  "province,"  first 
encountered  by  the  De  ooto  expedition 
in  1542,  apparently  in  n.  w.  Arkansas. 
They  were  met  also  in  the  same  general 
region  by  Joutel  in  1687.  Perhaps  iden- 
tical with  the  Tunica  (q.  v. ). 
Oaniooiu.— La  Harpe(1719)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  III.  72,  75.  1851.  Tuioo.->Ioutel  (1687)  in 
Margry.  D^.,  in,  409. 1878.  Taniqno.— Joutel,  op. 
cit.,  410.  Tanquinno.  —  Ibid.,  409.  Toniqoas.— 
Mappa  Ind.  Occldentalis,  NUraberg,  ea.  1740. 

Tanima  ( TdnVma,  *  liver-eaters' ).  A  re- 
cently extinct  division  of  the  Comanche. 
Da-n<m-m<.— Butcher  and  Leyendecher,  Coman- 
che MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867  (Comanche 
name).  De-na-vL— Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty. 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.,  O.  89th  Cong..  Ln  sess.,  4.  1866. 
De-na-ways.— Leavenworth  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Misc. 
Doc.  139.  41st  Cong..  2d  sees.,  6,  1870  (or  Lion 


[sic]  Eaters).  Hai-ne-na-ona.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii.  128.  1852  (probably  identical;  said  to 
mean    'com  eaters').      Lioa  Bat«ra.— Leaven- 


worth, op.  cit.  (misprint).  Liver  Bater  band.- 
Comanche  and  Kiowa  treaty,  op.  cit  Liver- 
aatttn.— Neighbors  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TribeH, 
II.  127,  1852.  TanI'ma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  1045, 1896  (correct  form).  Tini'ema.— Hoff- 
man in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  xxiil.  800, 1886. 

Tanintaaei.    An  Assiniboin  band. 
Oena  det  Osayea.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  194,  1848 
('  bone  people ').    Taniatauei.— Ibid. 

Taakiteke.  A  tribe  of  the  Wappinger 
confederacy  formerly  living  in  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y.,  and  Fairfield  co., 
Conn.,  back  of  the  coast.  They  were 
sometimes  called  Pachamis,  Pachany, 
etc.,  from  their  chief. 

Bachom*s  country. —Doc.  of  1659  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  II.  63.  1858.  Paohaay.— Waasenaar  (1632) 
quoted  byRuttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  80, 1872. 
raohimis.— Brodhead  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid. 
Paokamins.— De  Laet  (1633)  in  Jones.  Ind.  Bui., 
6, 1867.  Taakiteket.— Ruttenber,  op.  cit. 

Taamangile  (Ta^^man-^ile),  A  Kansa 
village  on  Blue  r.,  Kans.,  and  the  band 
that  formerly  lived  there. — ^J.  O.  Dorsey, 
Kansas  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

Tannaont^.  An  Iroquois  villa^  for- 
merly on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Ontario,  On- 
tario, Canada. 

Tannaont^— Bellin,  map,  1755.  Toimaout^— £&• 
nauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777. 

TannghriflhoiL    See  Half  King. 

Tannhig.    See  Skin  and  Skin  dressing, 

Tano  (from  TaJidnOy  the  Tigua  form  of 
Than-u-ge,  the  Tano  name  for  them- 
selves). A  former  group  of  Pueblo  tribes 
of  New  Mexico,  whose  name  has  been 
adopted  for  the  family  designation  (see 
Tanoan  Family),  In  prehistoric  times,  ac- 
cording to  Bandelier,  the  Tcmo  formed  the 
southern  group  of  tlie  Tewa,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  occurring  at  the  ancient 
village  of  Tejeuin^e  Ouiping.  In  the 
early  historical  period  the  Tano  habitat 
was  southward  from  Santa  F6  to  the 
Qalisteo  basin,  a  distance  of  about  20  m. 


Coronado  passed  through  the  soothem 
part  of  their  territory  in  1541,  Castaf(eda 
describing  it  as  lying  between  the  Quirix 
(Queres)  province  and  Cicuye  (Pecos), 
and  as  being  almost  depopulated  on  ac- 
count of  depredations  by  the  Teya,  a  war- 
like tribe  01  the  plains,  16  years  previous- 
ly. Only  3  pueblos  are  mentioned  by 
Gastafieda  as  alons  their  route — Ximena 
(Galisteo),  a  smiul,  strong  village;  the 
Pueblo  de  los  Silos,  larse,  but  almost  de- 
serted; and  another  farther  eastward, 
abandoned  and  in  ruins.  The  last  men- 
tioned wasjprobably  the  one  called  Coquite 
by  Mota  Padilla.  In  addition  to  these, 
however,  there  were  7  other  Tano  pueblos 
in  the  ** snowy  mts.,"  toward  Santa  F^. 

The  Tano  were  next  visited  by  Espejo, 
who  went  eastward ly  from  the  country 
of  the  Tiffua,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent Berniuillo,  to  the  province  of  the  Ma- 
guas  or  Magrias  (probably  a  misprint  of 
Tagnos,  a  form  of  the  Tigua  name),  in  a 
pine  country  without  running  streams, 
on  the  borders  of  the  buf&ilo  plains,  where 
■he  heard  news  of  the  death  there  of  Fray 
Juan  de  Santa  Marfa  two  years  before. 
As  the  seat  of  this  friar's  misnionarv  la- 
bors was  Pecos,  that  pueblo  was  evident- 
ly included  by  Espejo  in  his  Maguas  prov- 
ince, to  whicn  he  attributed  the  grossly 
exaggerated  population  of  40,000,  in  11 
pueblos.  The  accounts  of  Espejo* s  jour- 
ney are  unsatisfactory  as  to  directions  and 
distances  traveled,  and  some  of  the  re- 
puted narratives  of  his  expedition  are 
unauthentic.  Bandelier  regards  as  the 
Tano  country  Espejo's  province  of  Hu- 
bates,  with  5  pueolos,  which  he  visited, 
after  returning  from  a  western  tour,  by 
traveling  12  leagues  eastward  from  the 
Queres  on  the  Rio  Grande.  Thence  in  a 
day' s  journey  Espejo  found  the  *  *  Tamoe  * ' 
in  three  large  villages,  one  of  which  was 
Pecos.  This  variance  in  names  is  doubt- 
less due  to  guides  speaking  different  lan- 
guages. If  the  numtier  of  (Tano)  villaf2:e8 
given  by  Castafleda  in  1540  is  correctly 
given  as  10,  and  if  the  number  of  puebloe 
mentioned  by  Espejo  in  1583  as  contained 
in  his  provinces  of  Hubates  and  Tamoe 
(7,  excluding  Pecos)  is  also  correct,  then 
it  would  seem  that  the  hostility  of  the 
Teyas  spoken  of  by  Castafleda  in  1540  had 
continued  in  the  interim,  and  that  the 
Tano  had  been  compelled  to  abandon 
three  of  their  settlements.  This,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  the  case  if  the 
10  villages  (excluding  Pecos)  in  Espejo's 
province  of  Maguas  is  rightly  given,  as 
the  number  agrees  with  that  oi  (Sistafieda 
40  years  before. 

In  1630  Benavides  estimated  the  popu- 
lation of  the  then  existing  5  Tano  towns 
at  4,000,  all  of  whom  had  been  baptized. 
The  tribe  was  almost  entirely  broken  up 
by  the  Pueblo  revolts  of  1680-96,  the 
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Indians  removing  mainly  to  the  Ho{)i  of 
Arizona  after  1694  and  the  last  tribal 
remnant  in  New  Mexico  dying  from 
smallpox  early  in  the  19th  century  (Ban- 
delier  in  Ritch,  S.  Mex. ,  201 ).  The  Tano 
language  is  now  spoken  only  by  a  few  na- 
tives settled  in  the  Tewa,  Tigua,  and 
Qneres  pueblos  along  the  Rio  Grande, 
particalarly  at  Santo  Domingo. 

Following  is  a  list  of  Tano  pueblos  so 
faras known:  Ci^nega,  Dyapige,  Galisteo, 
Goika,  Kayepu,  Kipana,  Kuakaa,  Ojana, 
Paako,  Pueblo  Blanco,  Pueblo  Colorado, 
Paeblo  de  los  Silos,  Pueblo  Largo,  Pueblo 
Qnemado  (?),  Puerto  (?),  San  CYi8t6bal, 
San  Ldzaro,  San  Marcos,  Sempoapi,  Sh6, 
Taerto,  Tuiigge,  Tzemantuo,  Tzenatay, 
Uapige. 

Consult  Bandelier  (1)  in  RiCch,  N.  Mex., 
201,  1885;  (2)  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ni,  125 
et  seq.,  1890;  iv,  87  et  seq.,.  1892;  (3) 
Gilded  Man,  284,  1893;  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Winship,  Coronado 
Exped.,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  See 
PuebloSy  Tewa.  (p.  w.  h.) 

OvtetM.— Mendozain  Haklayt  Soc.  Pnb.,  xv,  251, 
1854 (after  EBpeJo J583).  Habutat.— Ogllby.  Amer- 
ica, 295,  1671.  Hubales.— Sanson,  L'Am^rique, 
map,  27,  1657.  Hubates.— Mendo^a.  Hlat.  China 
(1566),  In  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  in,  4^,  1810.  Hubites.— 
Brackinridj^e,  Early  Span.  JDi«cov.,  19, 1857  (mis- 
quoting Hakluyt).  Lana.— Heryas,  Idea  dell* 
Unlverso,  xvii,  76, 1784  (name  of  lansruage;  doubt- 
leas  Tano).  Manias.— Espclo  (1584)  in  Doc. In6d., 
XV,  156, 1871.  Hamiaa.— Ibid.,  176  (Identified  vrith 
Tanos  by  Bandelier  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch., 
ni.  74, 1892).  Puyatye.— Bandelier,  Delight  Mak- 
ers, 442,  1890.  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  92,  1892; 
Gilded  Man,  284,  1893  (Queres  name).  Tagaoa.— 
Gregg,  Ck>mm.  Prairies,  l,  124,  1844.  Tahanaa.— 
Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629)  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  I.  600,  1882.  TalUmo.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E„  1895  (Sandia  Tigua  name).  Ta- 
haaot.— Zarate  -  Salmeron,  op.  cit.  Tami.— Lln- 
scboten,  Descr.  de  rAm^rlque,  map  1, 1638  (prob- 
ably identical).  Tanos.— Benavldes.  Memorial, 
22,  1630.  Thano*.— Pecos  grant  (1689)  in  Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  i,  135, 1881.  rhan-u-ge.— Bandelier, 
ibid.,  IV,  88,  1892  (aboriginal  name).  Tubeant.— 
Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  92, 1891.  TubiaM.— Da- 
Tis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  259,  1869  ("province 
of  the  Tubians,  otherwise  called  Hubates"). 
Tubirana. — Davis,  misquoted  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex. .  88, 1889.  Tuv6n.--Hodge,  field  notes, 
B.  A.  E.,  1896  (Tigua  name).  TTbate.—Mota-Pa- 
dilla,  HLst.  de  la  0)nqui«ta,  169.  1742  Ubates.— 
Espejo  (1583)  in  Doc.  Indd.,  xv,  1'22,  185,  1871. 
Xabflfb^.— LinJ«choten,  Descr.  de  I'Amdrique.map 
1,  1638  (probably  identical).  Xabotaot.— Blaeu, 
Atlas,  XII.  62,  1667. 

Tanoan  Family.  A  Unguistic  family  con- 
sisting of  the  Tewa,  Tano,  Tigua,  Jemez, 
and  Piro  frroups  of  Pueblo  Indians,  who 
dwell  or  dwelt  in  various  substantial  vil- 
lages on  and  near  the  Rio  Grande  in  New 
Mexico.  Of  the  groups  mentioned  the 
Tano  and  the  Piro  are  extinct  as  tribes, 
and  the  Jemez  includes  the  remnant  of  the 
former  inhabitants  of  Pecos.  Gatschet 
was  of  the  belief  that  the  Tanoan  family 
is  a  remote  branch  of  the  Shoshonean, 
bat  thus  far  the  relationship  has  not  been 
definitively  shown.  For  information  re- 
garding the  various  divisions,  see  under 
their  respective  names.    Consult  Powell 


in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  121, 1891;  Harring- 
ton in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  4,  1909. 
>Tay-waiBgh.  — Lane  (1854)   in  Scboolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  r.  689,  1855  (pueblos  of  San  Juan,  Santa 


Clara,  Pojuaque,  Nambe,  "San  Ilde  Ck)nso."an<l 
one  Moqui  [Uopl]  pueblo);  Kcane  in  Stanford's 
Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479,  1878. 


>TaBO.— Powell  in  Rocky  Mountain  Presbyterian, 
Nov.  1878  (includes  Sandia,  T^wa,  San  Uaefonao, 
San  Juan.SantaClara.Pojoaque,  Namb^  Tesuque, 
Sinecd,  Jemez,  Taos,  Picuri).  >Tefua.— Keane. 
In  Stanford's  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app  , 
479, 1878  (includes  S.  Juan.  Sta.  Clara,  Pojuaque, 
Nambe.  Tesugue,  S.  Ildefonso,  Haro  [Hanoi). 
-Tewaa.— Poweli  in  Am.  Nat,  606.  Aug.  1880 
(makes  five  divisions:  1.  Taiio  (Jsleta,  Isletanear 
El  Paso,  Sandia);  2.  Taos  (Taos,  Picuni  fPicurisJ); 
3.  Jemes  (Jemes);  4.  Tewa  or  Tehua  (San  Ilde- 
fonso, San  Juan,  Pojoaqne,  Nambe,  Tesuque, 
Santa  Clara,  and  one  Moki  [Hopi]  pueblo);  5. 
Piro) .  >E-ikagh-ma«h.— L^ne  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  t,  689,  1855  (includes  Taos,  Vicuris, 
Zesuqua,  Sandia,  Ystete,  and  two  pueblos  near 
El  Paso,  Texas).  Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479, 1878  (follows  Lane, 
but  identifies  Texan  pueblos  with  Lentis?  and  So- 
corro? ).>Pioori.— Keane  in  Stanford's  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  479. 1878(orEnaghmagh). 
—Stock  of  Bio  Orando  Pueblos.— Oat^het  In  U.  8. 
Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  415.  1879. -Eio 
Grande  Pueblo.— Oatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  258, 
1882. 

Tanom.  A  branch  of  the  Yuki  which 
lived  on  the  e.  side  of  Eel  r.,  aboat  w. 
of  Round  valley,  central  Cal.  They  were 
neighbors  of  the  Athapascan  Wailaki, 
and  in  their  most  important  ceremony 
resembled  these  rather  than  the  other 
Yuki.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Tanotenne  ( *  people  a  short  distance  to 
the  north ' ).  A  band  of  theTakulli,  appar- 
ently oflBcially  known  as  the  Ft  George 
band,  under  feabine  and  Upper  Skeena 
agency,  at  the  junction  of  Stuart  and 
Fraser  rs.,  Brit.  Col.,  numbering  130  in 
1892, 124  in  1909,  in  the  tillage  of  Leitli. 
Their  other  village,  Chinlak,  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Tsilkotin.  Thejr  have  ex- 
tensive hunting  grounds  e.  of  Fraser  r.  as 
far  as  the  Rocky  and  Caribou  mts. 
Annghim.— Lennard.  Brit.  Col.,  213, 1862.  Ta-no- 
tenne.—Morice,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  1890  ('people 
a  short  distance  to  the  north').  Teatsn^tin.— 
Hale.  Ethnol.andPhilol.,202, 1^46.  Teatsuotiii.— 
McDonald.  Brit.  Col..  126,  1862. 

Tanpacaazet.  A  tribe  named  in  1780 
by  Cabello,  governor  of  Texas,  as  one  of 
those  living  on  the  coast  between  the  Rio 
Grande  and  the  Nueces.  It  was  perhaps 
one  of  the  Coahuiltecan  tribes  of  that  re- 

g'on  known  by  some  other  name  (Ca- 
illo.  Rep.  on  Coast  Tribes,  May  28, 1780, 
MS.  in  Bexar  Archives,  cited  by  H.  E. 
Bolton,  inf*n,  1908). 

Tanqnei  (Span. LosTanqaes,  'the tanks/ 
*  water-holes,  *  *  pools  * ) .  A  ruined  pueblo, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  on  the  Rio  Grande, 
near  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. — Loew  (1875) 
in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii,  338,  1879. 

Tantncqnask.  A  village  of  the  Pow- 
hatan confederacy  in  1608  on  Rappahan- 
nock r.,  in  Richmond  co.,  Va. — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Tananak.  A  Nunivagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage and  Jesuit  missioii  near  C.  VancQu- 
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ver,  Nelson  id.,  Alaska.    Pop.  8  in  1880, 

48  in  1890. 

Jhauuvk.— Uth  Gensos,  AUsluk,  110, 18M.    Ttam-      hoose. 

aak.— Petroff,  Rep.  oo  Alaaka,  64.  1880.— Taav- 

mk.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.E..  map.  1809. 

Tanwakanwmkaglio.  An  ancient  Osage 
village  at  the  junction  of  Grand  and  Osage 
rs.,  Mo. 

TM^  w^pk'a^  wa^si-st.— Doney.  Onge  MS.  vocab., 
b7a.£.,188S. 

Taawanihlaka  ( *  small  village* ).  An  an- 
cient Osage  village  situated  on  Neosho  r., 
Okla.  In  the  year  1850,  when  De  8met 
visited  the  Osage,  the  village  contained 
300  persons. 

Oafm-Shlaka.— De  8met,  W.  Mis.,  866. 1866  ('little 
town').  LittU  Tewa.— Ibid,  tanra^  ailvu^ 
DoTsey.  Onge  MS.  vooab..  B.  A.  E..  1888. 

Tanznitania  ( from  Powhatan  tanx^ 
Mittle').  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac  con- 
federacy, living  in  1608  in  Fanqoier  co., 
Va.,  on  the  n.  side  of  upper  Bappahan- 
nockr. 

Taazaaituia.-6mith  (1029).  Va..  i.  map.  1819. 
Taazaaitaalaas.— Stiachey  (co.  1612).  Va..  104. 
1849.  Taiizaaiaa.-«inlth.  op.  cit.,  lii  Taazil- 
BaaiaBa.-BoQdinot.  Star  in  the  Weet.  129,  1816. 
Tamdtaaiaaa.— Jefferson,  Notes.  179, 1801.  Taaz- 
siatuia. -Simons  in  etaoith  (1629),  Va.,  1. 186. 1819. 
Taimmtaaia.— Ibid. 

TanyL  The  Calabash  dans  of  the  Ke- 
resan  pueblos  of  Acoma,  Sia,  San  Felipe, 
and  Ckx!hiti,  N.  Mex.  That  of  Acoma 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Showwiti  (Pai^ 
rot)  and  Hapanyi  (Oak)  clans.  The 
dialectal  variations  in  pronunciation  of 
the  name  are:  Acoma,  Tanyi-hdnoq^;  Sia 
and  San  Felipe,  Tdnyi-h^o;  Oochiti, 
Tdnyi-hdnuch  (Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  349,  1896).  According  to  Bandolier 
(Arch.  Inst  Papers,  in,  301,  1890)  the 
Calabash  clan,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  century,  seems  to  represent  what 
might  be  called  the  progressive  element 
Cf .  ShuwimL 

TOs.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  19. 1804 
(Sia  form).  Taayl  kaaatsh.— Bandelier.  Delight 
Makers,  m,  1890. 

Tao.  The  Beaver  gens  of  the  Caddo.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093, 1896. 

Taoapa.  A  band  of  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
formerly  living  on  Minnesota  r.  in  the 
present  Scott  co.,  Minn.,  and  hunting  be- 
tween it  and  the  Mississippi.  Their  vil- 
l&ge>  generallv  known  as  Shakopee's  Vil- 
la^, or  Little  Six's  Village,  from  the 
chief  of  the  band,  was  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  and  the  cemetery  on  the  oppo- 
site side  in  1835.  See  Shakopee, 
LitUe  Six.  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  282,  1864.  tha-ka- 
Pm's  baad.— Blackmore  in  Joar.  Bthnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  I,  818.  1869.  BhakopM.— Minn.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll..  Ill,  pt.  1.132. 1870.  BhUnL-Lon^.Exped.St 
Peter's R.,  1. 885, 1824  ('Six':  chlefsname).  Shik- 
pay.— Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe  Voy.,  l,  286, 1847. 
Bholcpay.— Neill,  Hist  Minn.,  xliv.  1858.  Bhok- 
paydan.— Ibid.,  590  (name  of  the  chief).  Shok- 
aedaa.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  v,  166,  note, 
1885.  Six.— Peatherstonhaogh,  Canoe  Voy.,  i,  286, 
1847.  Taoapa.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's  R..  r,  886, 
1824.  The  Biz.— Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  164. 
1874.  Vlllaf«ofBizas.—Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe 
Voy.,  II,  4, 1847.  Xa-kpe-daB.-NeUl,  Hist  Minn., 
144,  note,  1868. 

Taol-naai-hadai  (Tool  na^a9  xa/da-i^ 
*  Rainbow-house  people ' ) .  A  subd  i  vision 


of  the  Ao-keawai,  a  Haida  iamil  v  b^oo^ 
ing  to  the  Bav^i  clan;  named  from  a 


They  belonged  to  the 

O,  or  Kaigam. — Swmntoiit  CooL 
i,  272,  1906. 
TSM  (Span.  pL  adj|)tation  of  71M&, 
its  Tewa  name).  A  Tigoa  poeUo  con- 
sisting of  two  noose  gronpe,  known  as 
North  town  ( Hlaaoma)  and  Sooth  town 
(Hlaokwima),  on  both  sides  of  Taos  r., 
an  B.  tribotarv  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Tbm  CO.,  N.  Mex.,  52  m.  ii.  b.  of  Santa 
F^  The  native  name  of  the  poeblo  is 
TOatiL;  of  the  people.  Taiinamn.  The 
poeblo  is  also  called  YahlahaimHbakuhdbay 
'Red-willow  place.'  It  was  fbret  visited 
in  1540  by  Hernando  de  Alvarado,  and  in 
1541  by  Francisco  de  Barrionoevo,  both 
of  Coronado's  army,  who  called  it  Bra- 
ba  (seeminffly  a  misoopying  ai  Toata), 
Toraba,  ana  Uraba  (perlu^ps  intended 
for  the  Pecos  form  Yolata),  aa  well  as 
Valladolid,  the  last,  no  doobt,  on  accoont 
of  some  fancied  resemblance  to  the  Span- 
ish city  of  that  name.  Tbob  did  not  then 
stand  m  the  spot  it  occomes  to-day,  but  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  tne  m.  k.,  and  on 
both  sides  of  me  stream  as  now.  One  of 
the  narratives  of  Coronado's  expedition 
(Rel.  del  Snoeso,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £^«75, 
1886)  described  the  town,  under  the  wnne 
Toraba,  as  havine  18  diviaicHia,  eacift  vith 
"a situation  as  if  for  two  ground  plots; 
the  houses  are  verjr  doee  tosether*  and 
have  five  or  six  stones,  three  of  them  with 
mud  walls  and  two  or  three  with  thin 
wooden  walls,  which  become  ninaWM  as 
they  go  op,  and  each  one  has  lit 


balcony  outside  of  the  mud  w«Ml  «Be 
above  the  other,  all  around,  of  wooJL  In 
this  villa^  as  it  is  in  the  m  Tmn taiiULlhr j 
do  not  nose  cotton  nor  breed  fowis  tjbv- 
keys];  they  wear  the  skins  of  dem  abd 
cows  [bofudo]  entirely.  It  is  the  most 
populous  village  of  all  that  coontry;  we 
estimated  there  were  15,000  porsoaa  in 
it"  This  estimate  is  certainly  greatly 
exaggerated. 

Tftos  was  visited  also  in  1588  by 
Ofiate,  who  applied  to  it  its  first  saint 
name — San  Miguel.  It  became  the  seat 
of  the  Spanish  mission  of  San  €rer6nimo 
early  in  the  17th  century,  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  some  hunilies 
moved  to  the  Jicarillas,  at  a  place  called 
El  Quartelejo,  in  the  present  Scott  co., 
Kans.,  but  were  subsequently  broo^t 
back  by  Juan  de  Archuleta.  In  the 
Fueblo  revolt  of  1680-92  Tftos  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  It  was  the  central  point 
from  which  Pop^  (q.  v.)  disseminated 
his  doctrine  of  inaependence  from  Spanish 
authority,  and  was  one  of  the  first  ad- 
herents to  this  cause.  On  Aug.  10,  1680, 
the  day  the  outbreak  benn,  the  Tmcm 
warriors  joined  those  of  Rcnris  and  the 
Tewa  in  the  muider  of  their  priests,  as 
well  as  of  all  the  colonists  on  wnich  they 
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eoold  lay  hands,  and  then  proceeded  to 
Saxita  Fe,  where  they  formed  part  of  the 
3,000  Pueblos  who  laid  siege  to  that  town 
for  o  days,  when  Grov.  Otermin  succeeded 
in  beating  them  off  and  in  beginning  his 
retreat  to  El  Paso.     AH  the  Pueblos  re- 
loaini^    independent  of    the    Spaniards 
until  1692,  when  Vargas  reconquered  the 
province.     On  his  visiting  Taos  in  Octo- 
ber tlie  Indians  ran  away,  but  were  in- 
duced to  return,    professing  friendship. 
After  several  conflicts  with  the  Tewa  m 
the  following  year  (1693),  Vargas  again 
visited  Taoe  on  July  3,  finding  it  aban- 
doned, the  Indians  having  taken  refuge 
in  a  near-by  canyon,  after  placing  crosses 
on  their  property  to  command  for  it  re- 
gpect  from  the  Spaniards.     Attempts  to 
iiei?otiate  with  the  natives  proving  a  fail- 
ure, Vaiigas  sacked  their  village,  taking 
much  com.       Before   the  close  of  1694 


revolt  of  1680  the  population  of  Taos  was 
about  2,000. 

Owing  to  its  situation  on  the  northern 
frontier,  Taos  became  an  important  trad- 
ing rendezvous  for  the  surrounding  tribes, 
and  its  people  also  experienced  several 
disastrous  conflicts  with  the  Ute,  and  in 
1766  with  the  Comanche.  To  these  hos- 
tilities was  doubtless  partly  due  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  once  comparatively  large  pop- 
ulation to  515  in  1910.     See  Puebhs. 

In  1847  occurred  what  is  known  as 
the  Taos  rebellion.  Instigated  by  Mexi- 
cans, whose  ill  feeling  for  the  Americans 
had  been  arouseil^by  the  Mexican  war, 
the  Taos  warriors,'  on  Jan.  17,  attacked 
and  cruelly  killed  Gov.  Charles  Bent  and 
other  residents  of  the  near-by  Mexican 
settlement  of  Fernandez  de  Taos,  and, 
joined  by  Mexicans,  murdered  all  but 
one  of  nine  Americans  at  Turley's  mill,  12 
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peace  agadn  reigned,  many  of  the  pueblos 
were  rebuilt,  and  new  missionaries  as- 
signed. But  it  was  not  long  ere  the 
Pueblos  again  became  restless;  on  June  4, 
1696,  another  uprising  of  the  northern 
poeblos,  including  Taos,  took  place,  in 
which  5  missionaries  and  21  other  Span- 
iards were  murdered,  the  Indians  again 
abandoning  their  villages,  seeking  pro- 
tection in  mountain  strongholds.  In 
September  Vargas  attacked  the  Taos  in 
their  fortified  canyon,  and  after  a  siege 
they  were  forced  to  surrender  in  the  fol- 
lowing month.     At  the  beginning  of  the 
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m.  above.  News  of  the  massacre  reach- 
ing Santa  F^,  troops  were  hastened  to  the 
place,  which  they  reached  Feb.  3,  after 
several  skirmishes  on  the  way.  The  In- 
dians and  Mexicans  were  fortified  in  the 
massive  adobe  church,  which  was  can- 
nonaded at  close  range  and  its  walls  at- 
tacked with  axes  until  its  occupants  were 
forced  to  flee  to  the  near-by  j)ueblo  and 
thence  toward  the  mountains.  During 
the  fight  150  of  the  insurgents  were  killed, 
about  a  third  of  this  number  in  their  at- 
tempt to  escape  from  the  pueblo.  Fifteen 
others  were  afterward  executed,  and  one 
was  shot  in  attempting  to  escape.    The 
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loss  of  the  Americans  was  7  killed  out- 
right and  45  wounded,  some  of  the  latter, 
including  Capt.  Burgwin,  fatally.  Since 
that  time  the  Taos  i)eople  were  entirely 
peaceable  until  May  1910,  when  a  threat- 
ened uprising,  which  had  its  origin  in 
land  encroachment  by  whites,  was  speed- 


ily quelled  on  the  appearance  of  Terri- 
torial troops. 

Members  of  this  tribe  have  probably 
intermarried  extensively  with  the  Ute, 
some  of  whose  customs  they  have  bor- 
rowed. Unlike  the  other  Pueblos  ( q.  v. ) , 
the  men  wear  their  hair  in  two  lon^  plaits 
hanging  at  the  sides,  and  high  leggings  of 
deerskin.  Their  lands  are  well  watered, 
and  their  livelihood  is  gained  chiefly 
by  agriculture  and  by  hunting  in  the 
adjacent  timbered  mountains. 

Of  the  mythology  of  the  tribe  little  has 
as  yet  >)een  recorded.  The  people  assert 
that  when  their  ancestors  nrst  came  to- 
gether they  spoke  a  number  of  languages, 
but  that  the  tongue  of  the  Feather  (Pfia) 
clan  finally  prevailed,  and  this  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  tribe  to-day. 

The  following  clans  have  been  re- 
corded b^  Mrs  M.  C.  Stevenson,  those  with 
an  asterisk  being  extinct:  Tocholimafia 
(Golden  Warbler),  Talohlafia  (Parrot 
[Macaw?]),  Chiu  (Eagle),  Toltu  (Sun), 
Ter-taitatana  (Day  people),  Hahl  (refer- 
ring to  a  small  shell),  Fialohla  ( Abalone), 
Kangtong  (Corn),  Pachunona  (White 
Shell  Bead),  Ba  (Water),  Rang  (Ck)m- 
cob),Bachilto(Red  Shell),  Kahl  (Wolf), 


Bahur  (White  Shell),  Urhlaina  (Green 
Leaf),  Chia  (Stone  Knife),  Bahol(  referring 
to  a  small  animal),  Turatu  ( Klk),  Ba  taina 
tongterlana  ( *  *  Water  people  far  talking' ' ! , 
Nam  (Earth),  *Towha  (Covote),  ♦Kaki 
(Raven),  *Pachotu  (Rattlesnake),  *Ton 
(Treebole,)*Poyo(Whippoorwill),*<3iiya 
(Rat),  *Towh'ayu  (Fighting  c3oyote), 
*Turwillana  (referring  to  a  cylindricil  fos- 
sil marked  in  rings).  In  addition  the  fol- 
lowing have  been  noted  bv  Hodge:  Pfia 
(Feather),  Tu  ( House),  Kua  ( B«ir\  Pian- 
botinu  (White Mountain),  and  Ahluhi  (of 
undetermined  meaning).  Pfiataikwah- 
laonan,  Kwahlaonan,  and  Hapfokwah- 
laonan  are  said  to  be  divisions  of  a  single 
clan.  (f.  w.  h/ 


YOUNO  WOMAN    OF  TA06 

Bntba.— Castafieda  (1596)  in  Itth  Rep.  B.  A. 
511,  525,  1896.  Brada.-OastaQeda  miiaquoce^ 
Curtis,  Children  of  the  Sun.  121,  18J«.  t-Ti 
na-ma.— Miller,  Pueblo  of  Taoa.  34.  1896  (  =*  n 
low  people').  Jaot.—Hinton,  Handbook  to  \t 
map,  1878  (misprint).  K6ho*UU.~Hod|r^,  t% 
notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Jicarilla  name>.  tb^^  ^ 
low  Indiana.— Amy  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  l*Tl.  ^ 
1872.     San  Oardnimo  de   loa   Tahoa.>-VctaA.e 
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(1696)  in  Teatro  Mez.,  iii,  ^18,  1871.  8mi  0«ro- 
■ino  de  1m  Tms.— Benavidcs,  Memorial,  37, 1630. 
Ian  Ocrooimo  de  Tao6.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867. 213. 1868.  San  Oeronymo  de  toe  Tbaoe.  — Vi  Ua- 
Sefior,  Theatro  Am.,  n.  410,  1748.  BantMicueL— 
Oftate  (ld98)  in  Doc.  InM.,  x  vi.  257, 1871,  8.  Gero- 
Biw>  de  lo8  Ttaaoa.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  950, 1736. 
S.  eeroniaio  Thaoa.— Alcedo,  Die.  Oeoe.,  v,  115, 
im  8.  Keraayino.— Bla^u,  Atlaa,  xil,  61,  1667. 
8.  Jinmie  de  loa  Taoe. — Vaugond  y,  map  Am^rique, 
I7i&  8.  Jeroaiaio  de  Taoa. — Jefxerys,  Am.  Atlas, 
map  5. 1776w  8.  Jeronimo  de  Toot.— Walch,  Charte 
America,  1805.  8*  Hieronimo.—De*  Tlsle.  carte 
Hex.  et  Floride,  1703.  8»  Jerome.— Kitchin,  map 
N.  A.,  1787.  8»  Jeroidmo.— Bowles,  map  Am.,  1784. 
Taeaa— Boschmaoo,  Neu-Mexico,  230, 1858  (mis- 
print). Tahos.—ZAiate-Salmer6u  (CO.  1629)  quoted 
by  BaDcroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  600,  1882.  Tal-ga- 
taL-Joavenceau  in  Cath.  Plon.,  i.  na  9,  12. 
1906.  Tauaa.— Uodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E..  1899 
(Dative  name  of  a  Taos  man).  Taunamn.— Ibid. 
(thetribe).  Takhe.—Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler Surv. 
Rep.,  VII. 345, 1879 ("  Indian  name").  Tao.— Dis- 
turaell,  map  M^Jico,  1846.  Taoroa.— Blaeu,  Atlas, 
111,61.  1667.  Taoa.-Oaate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d., 
in,  109,  306,  1871.  Taeaant.— Poore  in  Donald- 
fon,  MoqnJ  Pueblo  Inds.,  101,  1898.  Taotat.— 
QKgg.  Comm.  Prairies,  i,  124, 1844.  Taoeea.— Rax- 
too,  Adventures,  199,  1848.  Taoe^.— Sanson, 
L'Am^nqae,  map,  27,  1657.  Taoeia.— Blaeu, 
Atlas,  XII,  62,  1667.  Taoaites.— Davis,  £1  Gringo, 
311,  1857.  Taoay.— Linschoten,  Descr.  de  I'Amd- 
lique,  map  1, 1638.  Ta-ui.— Bandelier  in  Revue 
d'Etbn.,  203, 1886  (the  term  from  which  the  word 
Turn  was  derived).  Ta-ath. — Gatschet,  Laguna 
MS.  Tocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1879  (Laguna  name). 
Ta  Welh.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  i,  138,  1907  ('water 
CTTflts':  Navaho  name).  Taxe.— Powell  in  Am. 
Nat.  xiT.  605,  Aug.  1880  (Taos  name).  Tay- 
b«oa.-Ofiale  (l598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  257, 1871 
(province  of  Taos.  or).  Te-gat-hi.— Bandelier, 
Gilded  Man.  233.  1893.  Tejaa.— <Jarc68  (1775-6), 
Diary.  491.  1900  (probably  identical).  Tejoe.— 
Sqolerin  Am.  Rev.,  522,  Nov.  1848  (identified  with 
Taoa).  Te-uai-ha.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pen,  m.  123.  260.  1890  (aboriginal  name  of  the 
pneWo).  Thaoa.— Freytas,  Peftaloea  Rel.  (1662), 
G,  74, 1882.  Toaa.— Gallatin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
Slh  S4  xxvn,  304,  1861  (misprint).  Tona.— Pike, 
Exp€d.,  app.  to  pt.  Ill,  7,  9,  1810  (misprint). 
TflMliaaa-kiun.— Gushing,  infn.  1884  ('place  of 
ooitoawood  trees':  Zufil  name;  kuin,  locative*). 
T««a.— Arrowsmith,  map  N.  A..  1795,  ed.  1814. 
Tanc-Garrard,  Wahtoyah,  131,  1860.  Tdwlh.— 
Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1899  (Tewa  name  of 
poeOK)).  Tdwimln.— Ibid.  (Sandia  name  of  pue- 
uo).  Tnas.— MotaPadilla,  Hist.  Nueva  Galicia. 
513^  1742  (evidenUy  identical).  Tflati.— Hodge, 
fidd  notes.  B.  A  E,,  1895  (native  name  of  pue- 
t*)].  Toopa.— Ibid.  (Picurisname).  Tuwirat— 
fliid.  (Isleta  name  of  pueblo).  Uraba.— Jara- 
nflloico.  1M2)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  587,  1896. 
▼ilbdoad.-<;a8tafieda  (1596),  ibid.,  511,  18%  (so 
oiBed  bv  Spaniards).  Wee-ka-aaha.— Joseph  in 
MBa^  B.  A.  E.,  101 ,  188ngi  ven  as  their  own  tribal 
WflBe).  Yaoa.— Pike.  Exped..  map.  1810  (mis- 
pdBt)  Ta'hlahaiinuVihAtfilba.  -  Hodge,  field 
BOlBi,  B.  A.  E..  1899  ('red- willow  place':  another 
ajthe  name).  Tul£ta.— Ibid..  1895  (Jemez  and 
Feewnameof  paeblo).  Turaba.— Relacion  del 
808890  (ca.  1542)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  575,  1896. 

Tm  (* tortoise').     A  Yuchi  clan. 
taw'.-Speck.    Yuchi    Inds..    70.    1909.      Tapa 
tsit-Gatschet.  Uchee  MS.,  71.  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (= 
'Qutle  gens'). 

Tapa  (*deer  head').  An  Omaha  jjens 
of  the  Inshta^vuida  division. 

DeerHead.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  245. 1885. 
l»-da.— Ibid.  Ta-pa-taJ-je.— Long,  Exped.  Rocky 
Mti.,  I,  327,  1823. 

Tapanash  (  Tapdnd^sh),  A  small  Sha- 
haptian  tribe,  speaking  the  Tenino  lan- 
znage,  formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.  in  Klickitat  co,,  Wash.,  a 
little  above  Celilo.  They  are  referred  to 
l^  Lewis  and  Clark  as  Eneeshur  ( q.  V. )  .— 
Mooney  in  14tb  Bep.  B.  A.  E.,  740, 1896. 


Tapanitsilao.  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Santa  In^s  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Tapanqne.  A  former  Di^^eflo  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— -Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  254, 1884. 

Tapatwa  (* alligator').    Given  by  Gat- 
schet as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 
such  clan  existed  among  this  tribe. 
Twmtwa  taluL— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70. 
1886  ( = *  alligator  gens ' ) . 

Tape  (Ta-pe^),  A  former  village,  pos- 
sibly of  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan),  in  San 
Joaquin  valley,  e.  of  San  Juan  Bautista 
mission,  Cal.— Garcia  (ca.  1812)  cited  by 
Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  338,  1886. 

Tapeekflin.  A  band  of  Indians,  prob- 
ably Salish,  inentioned  in  the  treaty  of 
Medicine  cr.,  Wash.,  1854.  Now  either 
extinct  or  known  under  another  name. 
rPeekeia.— Treaty  of  1854  In  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties, 
661,  1873.    T'Peckekin.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  266,  1866. 

Tapi  ( *8alt' ).     Given  by  Gatechet  as  a 
Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no  such  clan 
existed  among  this  tribe. 
Tapi  taha.— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  71, 
1886  (=•  salt  gens'). 

Tapishleoha  ('spleen').  An  Oglala 
Sioux  band,  formerly  called  Shkopa 
(*bent'),  the  name  having  been  changed 
on  account  of  a  member  having  eaten 
raw  venison. 

6kopa.~R<>binson,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1879.  Split 
Livers.— Ibid.  Tapioletca.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220. 1897.    Tapisleda.— Ibid. 

Tapitsiama  ( Ta-pU-si^-a-ma ) .  A  pueblo 
of  the  Acoma  people,  which,  according 
to  tradition,  was  innabited  in  prehistoric 
times  during  the  southwestward  migra- 
tion of  the  tribe  from  the  mythic  Shipapu, 
in  the  indefinite  north.  It  was  the  fifth 
pueblo  traditionally  occupied  by  this 
tribe,  and  ity  ruins  may  still  be  traced  on 
a  mesa  4  or  5  ni.  n.  e.  of  their  present 
pueblo.  (f.  w.  H.) 

Tapkaohmiat.  A  subdivision  of  the 
Malemiut  Eskimo  whose  chief  village  is 
Taapkuk. 

Tapkaohxniut.— Woolfe  in  11th  Census,  Alaska,  130, 
1893.  Tapkhakgmut — Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Toss. 
Am.,  1, 73, 1847.  Tup-kug-ameuts.— Hooper,  Cruise 
of  Corwin,  26, 1880. 

Tapo.  A  Chuma.shan  village  formerly 
on  the  Noriega  ranch  of  Simi,  V'entura 
CO.,  Cal. 

Ta-ap'-pu.— Henshaw.  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  1H84.  Tape.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24.  1863. 

Taposa.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Yazoo  r..  Miss.,  of  which  little  beyond 
the  name  is  known.  Iberville  heard 
of  them  in  1699,  when  they  were  said  to 
be  between  the  Ofogoula  and  the  Chak- 
chiuma,  on  Yazoo  r.  Baudry  des  Ix)zi6res 
mentioned  them  in  1802,  under  the  name 
Tapouchas,  as  settled  in  a  village  with 
Chakchiuma  and  Ibitoupa  on  upper 
Yazoo  r.,  and  in  fact  they  were  really  the 
most  northerly  Yazoo  tribe.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  one  of  the  tribes  con- 
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federated  with  the  Chickasaw,  and  ac- 
cording to  Le  Page  du  Pratz  spoke  the 
same  language.  They  occupied  25  cabins 
in  1730.  (a.  8.  G.) 

TMopoMM.— Williams,  Ter.  Florida,  175,  IgS?. 
TaooMu.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
80, 1854.  Tapfuohaft.— Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  7, 
1776.  TapooMa.~Keane  in  Stanford,  Ck>mpend., 
637,  1878.  TapoMu— Iberville  (1699)  in  Maigry, 
D4c.,  IV,  180, 1880.  Tapoaohas.->Teffery8,  Fr.  Dom. 
Am.,  135,  map,  1761.  Tapoutas,— Riuineflque  In 
Marshall,  Ky.,  i.  introd..  80,  1824.  TapouMaa.— 
Boudlnot,  Star  In  the  West ,  129. 1816.  Tapoouas.— 
Du  Pratz,  La.,  ii.  226, 1758.  Tasowiat.— Du  Pratz 
misquoted  by  Schermerhorn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soe.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  15, 1814. 

Taponaro.  A  division  of  the  Illinois 
confederacy  in  1681.— La  Salle  (1681)  in 
Marjjry,  D^c,  ii,  201,  1877. 

Tappan  (of  uncertain  meaning).  A 
tribe  or  band  of  the  Unami  division  of 
the  Delawares,  formerly  occupying  the 
w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  RocKlana  co., 
N.  Y.,  and  Bergen  co.,  N.  J.  They  also 
claimed  land  on  Staten  id. 
Tapanses.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes.  VI,  116,  1857 
(from  Tappansee,  the  bay  in  Hudson  r.  named 
by  the  Dutch  from  this  tribe).  Tappaaa.— Deed 
of  1657  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi«t.,  xiv,  398,  1883. 


Tappaanet.— De  Lael,  Nov.  Orb.,  72,  1633.  Tap- 
paeo.— De  Vries  (1689)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Ind. 
Geog.  Names,  118. 1906.    Tappans.— Map  of  1614  In 


N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  i.  1856.  Tappen.— Lovelace 
(1669)  quoted  by  Rutienber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
68,  1872.  Tappenseet.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  147, 1857  (from  Tappansee).  Tappents.— Was- 
senaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  op.  cit.,  71. 

Taqwayanm.  A  Ntlakyapamuk  village 
on  Fraser  r.,  Brit.  Col. ,  below  North  bend ; 
pop.  73  in  1901,  when  last  reported. 
Taq-wayaum.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  ii.  164,  1901. 
Takuyaum.— Ibid.,  1893,  801,  1894.  Tk-koeau'm.— 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  5.  1899. 
Tkuayaum.— Can.  Ind.  AiT.  1892, 312. 1893.  Tquay- 
aum.— Ibid.,  230. 1886.  Tquayum.— Ibid.,  277, 1894. 
Tqwayaum.— Ibid.,  1898,  418,  1899. 

Taravones.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  ( En- 
say  o,  272,  1723)  as  a  people  in  the  region 
of  Texas  where  La  Salle  was  killed. 
Probably  Caddo,  though  Barcia,  by  the 
name  he  gives  them,  seems  to  connect 
them  with  the  Faraon  Apache. 

Taraha.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  Douay  in  1687  as  situated  n.  e.  of  the 
Quanoatmo,  which  was  really  the  Caddo 
name  of  Red  r.  of  Texas.  This  section 
was  within  the  territory  of  the  southern 
Caddoan  group,  to  which  the  Taraha 
may  possibly  have  belonged. 

Tarahnmare  (Hispanized  form  of  the 
native  name  Raldmariy  of  obscure  mean- 
ing, but  probably  signifving  *  foot-run- 
ners.'— Lumholtzj .  A  tribe  of  the  Piman 
family,  occupying  a  territory  extending 
from  about  lat.  26°  to  29°,  between  Ion. 
106°  and  108°  w.,  embracing  the  head- 
waters of  the  principal  streams  of  south- 
ern Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  particularly 
the  Rio  Fuerte,  in  the  Sierra  Madre. 
This  area  is  regarded  by  them  as  the 
middle  of  the  world,  the  belief,  similar 
to  that  of  the  Pueblos,  having  a  like 
origin,  no  doubt,  in  their  early  migra- 
tions from  the  n.  and  £.    They  are  de- 


scribed as  very  primitive,  for  while  they 
readily  accepted  the  teachings  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  the  number  of  bap- 
tized in  1678  being  cfiven  as  8,300,  they 
were  not  permanenUy  affected  by  them, 
as  the  Christianized  portion  of  the  tribe 
are  said  to  be  rapidly  relapsing  into  their 
former  aboriginal  condition. 

The  Tarahumare  men  are  vigorous,  of 
medium  size,  having  a  dark  complexion, 
a  scanty  beard,  which  is  plucked  as  soon 
as  it  appears,  but  long,  thick,  black  hair, 
which  is  sometimes  twisted  into  a  braid 
and  held  in  place  by  a  woolen  or  palm- 
leaf  headband.  They  are  probably  the 
finest  runners  of  all  the  Indian  tribes. 
They  are  said  to  be  able  to  outstrip  any 
horse  in  a  sufficiently  long  race,  having 
been  known  to  cover  more  than  100  m. 
in  a  day.  In  their  foot  races,  in  which 
they  kick  a  ball  before  them,  good  nin- 
ners  make  40  m.  in  from  6  to  8  hours. 
The  women  also  have  races  in  which  a 
wooden  ball  propelled  by  a  forked  stick, 
or  a  ring  of  twisted  fiber,  kept  in  motion 
by  a  long  curved  stick,  is  employed. 
Tney.  formerly  tattooed  the  forehead,  lips, 
and  cheeks  in  various  patterns.  The  prin- 
cipal article  of  dress  of  the  men  is  a  blan- 
ket of  native  weave,  and  a  shirt  belted 
in,  while  the  women  cover  the  lower  part 
of  the  body  with  a  woolen  skirt  only. 
Sandals,  and  sometimes  straw  hats,  are 
worn.  Woman  holds  a  comparatively 
high  place  in  the  family  life.  She  is  con- 
sulted as  to  bargaining,  but  on  the  whole 
is  regarded  as  inferior  to  the  man.  The 
Tarahumare  generally  live  in  hovels  in 
the  barren  mountains  in  summer  and 
in  caves  in  winter.  Although  they  are 
not  nomadic,  they  remove  tneir  domes- 
tic animals  according  to  the  seasons  and 
plant  corn  in  different  localities.  On 
the  highlands  the  settlements  are  more 
permanent  and  there  the  best  wooden 
bouses  are  found,  and  sometimes  ranches 
containing  5  or  6  families;  but  even  in 
the  highlands  a  Tarahumare  never  lives 
all  his  life  in  the  same  house,  for,  if  an 
occupant  dies,  the  dwelling  is  razed.  A 
man  sometimes  moves  his  house  away 
because  the  site  is  a  good  one  for  plant- 
ing com,  the  earth  having  been  enriched 
by  habitation. 

They  subsist  mainly  on  com,  deer, 
squirrels,  iguanas,  mice,  and  rats,  hunt- 
ing game  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  as 
firearms  are  virtually  unknown  among 
them.  Fish  are  obtained  in  large  quan- 
tities by  poisoning  the  streams,  by  shoot- 
ing them  with  arrows  tipped  with  cactus 
spines,  and  by  draining  pools  and  captur- 
ing the  fish  in  the  mud.  Maize,  beans, 
chile,  tobacco,  and  potatoes  are  culti- 
vated in  small  garden  patches  formed 
by  mde  stone  walls  constructed  alonj? 
the  mountain  slopes  to  retain  the  sofl 
washed  from  the  heights;  they  also  raise 
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sheep  and  goats  on  a  small  scale,  bat  do 
not  tame  the  turkejr,  the  eagle,  or  other 
birds  or  animals.  Chinaca,  a  juicy  spe- 
cies of  thistle,  is  highly  relished,  as  are 
also  the  berries  of  the  madroHa,  and  the 
secretion  of  a  plant  loose,  which  is 
gathered,  rolled  mto  thick  brown  sticks, 
and  preserved  for  winter  use.  Hunting, 
arrow  making,  tillage,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  rattles  and  rasping  sticks  used  as 
musical  instruments  are  work  of  the  men. 
while  the  women  prepare  the  food  and 
are  the  potters  and  weavers  of  the  tribe. 
Among  other  ceremonials  the  tribe  has 
planting  and  harvest  dances,  and  on  oc- 
casions of  thanksgiving  they  sacrifice 
meat  and  an  intoxicant  prepared  from 
maize.  They  are  said  to  worship  a  num- 
ber of  plants,  among  them  being  the 
peyote,  from  which  afio  is  manu^tured 
an  intoxicating  drink.  Mescal  also  is 
made  and  drunk  by  them.  In  addition 
to  their  celebrated* foot  races  thev  have 

fames  similar  to  our  quoits  and  shinny; 
nuckle-bones  are  nsed  as  dice.  Their 
greatest  gambling  game,  known  as  quinze 
JSpan.  *  fifteen'),  is  played  with  4  sticks 
mscribed  with  their  different  values. 
Their  docile  character  contributed  to 
their  reduction  by  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries and*settlers,  notwithstanding  their 
laige  number,  which  even  now  reaches 
30,000  and  by  some  is  estimated  at  40,000. 
Besides  the  Tarahumare  proper,  the  tribe 
includes  the  Varohio,  Guazapar,  Pachera, 
and  Tubare.  (See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1902.) 

The  names  of  the  settlements  of  the 
Tarahumare  proper  almost  invariably  ter- 
minate in  the  locative  chik,  or  chikif 
shortened  by  the  Mexicans  to  chi.  They 
are:  Aboreachic,  Achyarachki,  Akachwa, 
Akawiruchic,  Aoreacnic,  Ariziochic,  Ba- 
caburiachic,  Baqueachic,  Baquiarichic, 
BasBiseachic,  Basigochic,  Bawiranachiki, 
Bichechic,  Bocoyna,  Cajurachic,  Cari- 
chic,  Chahichic,  Chalichiki,  Chichivea- 
chic,  Chueachiki,  Chugita,  Chuhuirari, 
Chuyachic,  Cocomoracliic,  Cusihuiria- 
chic,  Coyachic,  Cusarare,  Galilali,  Gara- 
bato,  Guachochic,  Guajochic,  Guasi- 
gochic,  (ruazarachic,  Gueguachic,  Gumi- 
eachic,  Humarisa,  Igualali,  Ippo,  Iso- 
gaichic,  Jicamorachic,  Kawirasanachic, 
Kichye,  Kuchichic,  Kuechic,  Makawi- 
chic,  'Mamorachic,  Matachic,  Mategarele, 
Nakarori,  Napuchic,  Nararachic,  Navera- 
chic,  Nonoava,  Norogachic,  Ohuivo,  Pa- 
^chic,  Pahuirachic,  Panalachic,  Papa- 
nchic,  Papigochic,  Rahasalali,  Raiabo, 
Kararachi,  Kasanachic,  Reechochic,  Re- 
keachic,  Rekorichic,  Rekuvirachi,  Reku- 
wichic,  Relosoa,  Rerawachic,  Resochiki, 
Retawiehic,  Richuchic,  Rocheachic,  Sa- 

Cricbic,  Sapechichic,  Saweachic,  Te- 
richic,  TejolocachiCjTemechic,  Temo- 
sachic,  Tepachic,  Teporachic,  Tomochic, 
Tonachic,  Trusiachic,  Turasi,  Uruachic, 


Vachinapuchic,  Vaeachachic,  Vahichic, 
Vakasuachiki,  Valebo,  Vasoreachic,  Vaw- 
erachic,  Vechaochic,  Verachic,  Vichara- 
chic,  Wiktosachki,  Yoquibo. 

In  addition  to  these  the  pueblos  of 
Chinatu  and  Santa  Ana  contained  both 
Tarahumare  and  Tepehuane,  while  Huex- 
otitlan,  Magtiina,  Tosanachic,  Tutuaca, 
and  Yepachic  are  inhabited  by  both 
Tepehuane  and  Nevome.  (f.  w.  h.) 
Can^maii.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894  (own  name). 
TarahomAnL—Orozco  y  Berra.  GeoR.,  68,  1864. 
TarahnmarM.— Benaviaes,  Memorial,  7,  1680.  . 
Tarahnmari. — Lumholtz  in  Mem.  Int.  Cong.  An* 
thr.,  101.  1894.  Taraumar.— Ribas,  Hist.  Trium., 
692,  1645.  Taraomarw. —Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  Ill,  834. 1857.  Tarimari.— Audu- 
bon (1849),  Western  Jour.,  114. 1906.  Taromari.— 
Ibid..  113.  Taroararaa.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex., 
448, 1829.  Tharahomara.— Rivera,  Oiario.  leg.  588, 
1786. 

Taraiohi.  A  Pima  settlement  in  e.  8o- 
nora,  Mexico,  lat  29°.2(K,  Ion.  108**  3(K, 
not  far  from  the  Chihuahua  frontier. 
Pop.  96  in  1730,  at  which  date  it  appears 
to. have  been  a  sub-mission  of  Santa 
Rosalia  Onapa. 

Angelea  Taraiohi.  ~Ri vera  (1780)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  514. 1884. 

Taraichi.  A  pueblo  occupied  by  the 
Hizo  division  of  the  Varohio,  in  Chinipas 
valley,  lat.  27°  30^,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  mission  of  Nuestra 
Seilora  de  Guadalupe. 

Nueatra  Seaora  de  Ouadalupe  de  ▼oragioa.—Orozoo 
y  Berra,  Qeog..  824, 1864.   Taraiohi.— Ibid. 

Tarapin.    See  Terrapin. 

TarbogaxL    See  Toboggan. 

Tareqaano.  An  unidentified  tribe  repre- 
sented in  considerable  numbers  at  the 
Camargo  mission,  on  the  Rio  Grande  in 
Mexico,  between  1757  and  1800  (Cuervo, 
Revista,  1757,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.; 
Baptismal  records  in  the  church  at  Ca- 
margo, cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inf'n, 
19071. 
Tareffnaao.— Cuervo,  op.  cit.,  1757. 

Tareqne.  A  large  village  of  straw 
houses  in  1541,  apparently  in  the  Qui- 
vira  region  and  probably  occupied  by 
the  Wicnita,  at  that  time  living  evidently 
in  E.  Kansas. 

Taraoari.--Freytas,Pefialoea,  28,68, 1882  (given  as 
the  chief  city  of  Quivlra).  Tareque.— Coronado 
(1541)  in  Doc.  InM..  xiv,  327,  1870.  Tuxeqae.— 
Coronado  (1541)  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  1. 158, 
1867. 

Tares.  The  "tribe**  among  whom  the 
mission  of  Santa  Clara,  Cal.,  was  founded 
at  a  site  called  Thamien  (Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  324,  1897).  The  word  is, 
however,  only  the  term  for  'man,'  not  a 
tribal  name. 

Targheliichetanne  ( *  people  at  the  mouth 
of  a  pmall  stream  * ).  A  former  village  of 
the  Tututni  on  the  n.  side  of  J<ogue  r., 
Oreg. 

Ta-rxe'-li  i-tce'  ;flnn«'.— Dorsey  in  .Tour.  Am.  Follc- 
lore.  Ill,  233, 1890.  Ta-rxi'-U  i-to«t'  ^annS'.— Ibid. 
(Naltunnetunne  name). 

Targhinaatan.  A  former  village  of  the 
Tolowa  on  the  Pacific  coast  n.  of  Crescent, 
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Tft-ni<^-*ft-*'-tdtt.— DoTsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
Ui,  286, 1890. 

Targhntthotnnne  ( 'people  on  the  prairie 
sloping  gently  to  the  river*).  A  former 
Tututni  village  near  the  coast  in  Oregon. 
T'»'-a-t'9o'  ^finn*.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  233,  1890  (Naltunnetunnc  name).  T»'-rxftt- 
f  90  ^dimt.— Ibid. 

Tarhe  (* crane*).  A  noted  Wyandot 
chief  of  me  Porcupine  clan,  bom  at  De- 
troit in  1742,  died  at  Cranetown,  near 
Upper  Sandusky,  Wyandot  co.,  Ohio,  in 
Nov.  1818.  He  was  called  Le  Chef  Grue, 
or  Monsieur  Grue,  by  the  French;  the 
English  knew  him  as  Crane.  When  in 
his  prime  Tarhe  was  a  lithe,  wiry  man, 
capable  of  great  endurance.  lie  fought 
at  Foint  Pleasant  on  the  Kanawha  under 
Cornstalk  in  1774,  and  it  is  said  that,  of 
the  thirteen  chiefs  who  participated  in 
the  battle  of  Maumee  Rapids,  or  Fallen 
Timbers,  in  1794,  when  the  Indians  met 
with  such  disastrous  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Wayne,  Tarhe  was  the  only  one  to  es- 
cape, and  he  was  badly  wounded  in  *the 
arm.  Largely  through  his  influence,  and 
in  the  face  of  j^reat  opposition,  the  treaty 
of  Greenville  m  1795  was  made  i>088ible, 
and  he  ever  after  held  its  provisions  in- 
violate, even  to  opposing  Tecumseh's 
war  policy  from  1808  until  the  War  of 
1812.  He  remained  faithful  to  the  Ameri- 
can cause  during  this  conflict,  and,  al- 
though more  than  70  years  of  age, 
marched  at  the  head  of  his  warriors 
through  the  whole  of  Gen.  Harrison's 
campaign  into  Canada,  and  participated 
in  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5,  1813, 
in  which  Tecumseh  was  slain.  From  the 
close  of  the  war  until  his  death  in  1818, 
Tarhe  became  well  known  to  the  settlers 
in  central  Ohio,  **  many  of  whom  were 
honored  by  his  friendship  and  benefited 
by  his  influence."  Harrison  described 
him  in  1814  as  a  **  venerable,  Intel li^nt, 
and  upright  man,**  and  at  another  time, 
while  speaking  highly  of  several  impor- 
tant chiefs  with  whom  he  ha<l  been  largely 
in  contact,  he  designated  Chief  Crane  as 
the  noblest  of  them  all.  He  was  chief 
priest  of  his  tribe,  and  as  such  was  the 
keeper  of  the  calumet  which  bound  the 
tribes  n.  of  the  Ohio  in  a  confederation 
for  mutual  benefit  and  protection.  After 
his  death  a  mourning  council  was  held  at 
Upper  Sandusky,  attended  by  repre.*«nt- 
atives  of  all  the  tribes  of  Ohio,  the  Del- 
a wares  of  Indiana,  and  the  Seneca  of 
New  York,  among  the  noted  chiefs 
present  being  Red  Jacket.  The  exact 
place  of  his  burial  is  unknown.  See  Tay- 
lor in  Ohio  Arch,  and  Hist.  Quar.,  ix,  no. 
1,  3,  1900. 

Tarkepsi  {Tar-kep^-m).  One  of  the 
Chumashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa 
In<^8  mission,  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — 
Henshaw,  h'anta  Ines  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884. 


Taronas-hadai  (Ta^ro  nag  :kad'd^i, 
'copper  house  people*).  Given  bv  Boas 
(5th  Rep.  N.  W.  tribes  Can.,  27,  1889) 
as  the  name  of  a  subdivision  of  the  Yaka- 
lanas,  a  Haida  founily  of  the  Raven  dan 
in  Alaska.  It  in  reality  refers  only  to  a 
house  name,  td^ffo  naas,  belonging  to  that 
family. 

Taipon.  A  name,  variously  spelled, 
for  a  game-fish  (MegcUopa  aUanticue)  of 
the  warmer  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  an<l 
which  has  extended  to  an  East  Indian 
species.  The  name,  which  does  not  be- 
long to  any  Indian  language  of  the  United 
States,  although  the  contrary  has  been 
inferred,  appears  for  the  first  time  in 
Ligon's  History  of  Barbadoes  (1673),  and 
is  well  known  in  some  of  its  forms  in 
Guiana  and  Central  America,    (w.  a.  o. ) 

Tarrypin.    See  Terrapin. 

Tarsia.  A  former  settlement  of  e. 
Greenland  Eskimo  of  the  noutbem 
group. — Meddelelsef  om  Grunland,  xiv, 
28, 1902. 

Tarthem.  A  Salish  band  formerly  onder 
Fraser  superin tendency,  Brit  Col! — Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  79,  1878. 

Tatagi*s  Band.  One  of  the  two  di visions 
of  the  Wahpekute.  They  had  a  village 
of  550  persons  on  Des  Moines  r.  in  1836. 
Tab  sau  ga*.— Scboolcmft.  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  «13. 
18^8.  T«Mffi*B  band.— Flandreau  in  Minn,  HiTv. 
80c.  Ck)ll..m,  887, 188a 

Tasaning.  An  unidentified  tribe,  or 
possibly  a  band,  named  after  a  chief,  that 
sided  with  the  English  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war. — Doc.  of  1756  quoted  by 
Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  106,  1845. 

TaMwiki  (Td^air^).  A Paloos  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Snake  r.,  abont  15  m. 
above  its  mouth,  in  s.  b.  Washington. — 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  735, 1896. 

Tasoalnsa.  A  powerful  chief,  appar- 
ently of  the  ancient  Alibamu  tribe,  who 
commanded  the  Indians  a^nst  the  Span- 
iards of  De  Soto's  army  m  the  battle  of 
Mabila,  Oct  18,  1540,  described  by  the 
historian  Bancroft  as  probably  the  jn^eat- 
est  Indian  battle  ever  fought  within  the 
United  States.  The  name  signifies  *  Black 
Warrior',  from  Choctaw  and  Altbama 
ta$ka  *  warrior,'  iiwa  *  black.'  It  occurs  i 
also  asTaszaluza,  Tascalu^a,  Tastaluca, 
andTuscaluca,  and  is  perpetuated  in  Hlack 
Warrior  r.  and  Tuscaloosa  town,  Ala. 
He  is  described  by  the  historians  of  the 
expedition,  at  his  first  meeting  with  De 
Soto,  as  very  tall  and  strongly  built, 
symmetrical  and  handsome  in 'appear- 
ance, with*  an  air  of  haughty  dignity, 
seated  upon  a  raised  platform  with  his 
son  beside  him  and  nis  principal  men 
around,  one  of  whom  held  erect  a  sort  of 
banner  of  deerskin  curiously  paintetl. 
His  head  was  covered  with  a  turban  in  the 
fashion  of  the  Gulf  tribes,  and  over  his 
shoulders  was  thrown  a  feather  mantle 
which  reached  to  his  feet    He  looked 
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on  with  contempt  at  the  e<)aeetrian  exer- 
cises with  which  the  Spaniards  strove  to 
lmi)re88  him,  and  gave  unwilling  ear  to 
their  demands  for  burden  carriers  and 
provisions,  but  when  threatened  by  De 
Soto  replied  that  he  would  send  messen- 

fers  ahead  to  his  principal  town  of  Ma- 
ila  to  order  all  to i>e  prepared.  Instead 
of  this,  however,  he  instructed  the  mes- 
sengers to  call  in  all  the  fighting  men  of 
his  tribe  to  Mabila,  a  stockaded  town 
apparently  on  lower  Alabama  r.,  to  at- 
tack the  Spaniards.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  advance  guard  of  the  Spaniards  they 
unloaded  their  baggage  in  the  public 
square,  the  Indians  being  apparently 
friendly  and  receiving  them  with  a  dance 
of  welcome;  but  while  this  was  going  on 
some  of  the  soldiers  noticed  them  con- 
cealing bundles  of  bows  and  arrows  un- 
der branches  of  trees,  and  on  entering  one 
of  the  houses  the  upper  platforms  near 
the  roof  were  found  filled  with  armed 
warriors,  De  Soto,  on  being  warned,  at 
once  made  preparations  for  defense  and 
sent  for  the  chief,  who  refused  to  come. 
An  attempt  to  seize  him  precipitated  the 
battle,  in  which  the  Spaniards  were  at 
first  driven  out  of  the  town,  followed  by 
the  Indians,  who  had  freed  the  Indian 
burden  carriers  of  the  Spaniards  from 
their  chains  and  given  them  bows  and 
arrows  to  une  against  the  white  men.  In 
the  open  country  outside  the  town  the 
Spaniards  were  able  to  use  their  cavalry, 
and  although  the  Indians  desperately 
opposed  their  naked  bodies,  with  bow 
and  arrow,  to  the  swords,  long  lances,  and 
iron  armor  of  the  Spanish  horsemen  for 
a  whole  day,  the  town  was  at  last  set  on 
fire  and  those  who  were  not  cut  down 
outside  were  driven  back  into  the  fiames. 
Men,  women,  and  children  fought,  and 
many  deliberately  committed  suicide 
when  they  saw  that  the  day  was  lost.  Of 
about  580  Spaniards  engaged  some  20 
were  killed  outright,  and  150  wounded, 
despite  their  horses  and  protective  armor, 
besides  which  they  losta  numberof  horses, 
all  their  baggage,  and  some  200  pounds 
of  pearls.  De  ^to  himself  was  wounded 
and  his  nephew  was  among  the  killed. 
The  lowest  estimate  of  the  Indian  loss 
was  2,500  men,  women,  and  children 
killed.  The  fate  of  Tascalusa  was  never 
known,  but  the  body  of  his  son  was  found 
thrust  through  with  a  lance. 

The  synonymy  following  refers  to  the 
tribe  or^ district  of  which  Tascalusa  was 
•chief.  (j.  M.) 

TMoalifa.— Wytfliet.  Descrip.  Ptolem.  Augmen- 
tum.  map,  1597.  Tatcaluca.— <}entl.  of  Elvas  (1557) 
In  French,  Hlst.CoU.  La..n,153,1850.  Tascaliua.— 
Bie^ma  (1544),  ibid.,  153.  TMooluxa.— Coxe, 
<;arolana,  24,  1741.  Tastaluea.— Gentleman  of 
Elvas  in  Span.  Expl.  of  Southern  U.  S.,  186. 1907. 
Tawalma.— Biedma  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  i, 
^  1857.  Tnucaloza.— Vandera  (1579).  ibid.,  19. 
Tiuca  Loooa.  —  Woodward,  Reminis.,  78,  1859. 
Tiwcaluoa.— Shipp,  De  Soto  and  Fla.,  377, 1881. 


Taietsi  ( 7Ha*ta),    A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  the  extreme  head  of  Hi- 
wassee  r.,  in  Towns  co.,  Ga. 
T&a«*tal.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,681,1900. 
TaMetohit.— Doc.  quoted  by  Mooney,  ibid. 

Tasha.  The  Wolf  clan  of  the  Caddo.— 
Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1093, 1896. 

Tashkatie  (Keresan:  *  place  of  pot^ 
sherds*).  A  former  pueolo,  probably 
Keresan,  opposite  Cocniti,  n.  central  N. 
Mex.  According  to  BandeUer  the  village 
seems  to  have  consisted  of  3  rectangular 
houses  and  a  round  tower,  and  the  Tano 
now  of  Santo  Domingo  disclaim  its  former 
occupancy  by  their  people. 
Tash-catM.— Ritch,  New  Mexico.  166, 1885  (men- 
tioned as  a  Te wa  or  Tano  pueblo) .  Tash-ka-tia.  — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papen,  rv,  179, 1892. 

Tashnaheoha  (* gopher').  A  modem 
Oglala  Sioux  band. 

Taonahetea.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  220, 1897.    Tamaheda.— Ibid. 

Taihothgon.  A  Koyuhkhotana  village 
of  30  people  on  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska. — 
Zagoskm  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th  Census, 
Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Tashnanta.  A  former  village  on  Trinity 
r.,  Cal.,  above  the  mouth  of  South  fork. 
Not  identified. 

Tash-hoaa-ta.— Oibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni,  139, 1853.  Tash-wan-ta.— McKee  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  194, 1853.  Tuha- 
-wan-ta.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 
Wauoh-ta.— Gibbe,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Tashimkeota  ( '  many  horses ' ) .  A  band 
of  the  Sihasapa  under  Crow  Feather 
(Kanehiwikaya),with  75 lodges  in  1862. 
Orow,  Feather.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  90,  22d  Cong,,  1st 
sess.,  63, 1832  (given  as  if  the  name  of  two  bands). 
Orow  feather  band.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850, 141, 1851.  TashunkJe-o-ta.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  375. 1862. 

Tasikoyo  ( Tb-w^-io-yo,  from  tasim 
'north,'  kdyo  'valley,'  ^flat').  A  former 
Maidu  village  at  Taylors ville,  Plumas  co., 
Cal. 

Taaikoyo.— Dixon  in  Ball.  Am.  Mub.  Nat.  Hist., 
XVII,  map,  1905.  To-»i'-ko-yo.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  282, 1877.  Tfi'ilkweyo.— Curtin, 
MS..  B.  A.  E..  1885. 

Tasis.    A  winter  village  of  the  Nootka 
at  the  head  of  Nootka  sd.,  Brit.  Col. 
Tasheea.  — Je wi  tt,  Narr. ,  101 .  1815.  Tasia.— Qaliano, 
Relacion,  132, 1802. 

Taiinsak  ( '  similar  to  a  lake').  A  Dan- 
ish trading  post  and  Eskimo  settlement 
in  w.  Greenland,  lat.  73**  2(K.— Meddelel- 
ser  om  Gronland,  viii,  map,  1889. 
TassiuMak.— Science,  xi,  259  1888.  Teeeentak.— 
Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  il,  25,  1856.  TeMieueak.— 
•Kane,  ibid.,  i.  426,  1856.  Teui-UuLk.— Ibid.,  n. 
map.    Teaaiutak.— Hayes.  Arct.  Boat  Joum.,  map, 

Tasiatarsik.  A  village  of  the  Angmag- 
salingmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fjord  of  Angmagsalik,  e.  Greenland,  lat. 
65°  40.^  Pop.  36  in  1884.— Meddelelser 
om  Gronland,  ix,  379,  1889. 

Taskigi  {TasWgiy  abbreviated  from 
Ta^skigVyi  or  Da^Bkigi^yt).  The  name  of 
two  former  Cherokee  towns:  ( 1 )  on  Little 
Tennessee  r.,  above  the  junction  of  the 
Tellico,  in  Monroe  co.,  Tenn.;  (2)  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Tennessee  r.,  just  below  Chat- 
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tanooga,  Tenn.  A  third  may  have  been 
on  Tuskegee  cr.  of  Little  Tennessee  r., 
near  Robbinsville,  Graham  co,,  N.  C. 
The  name  belonged  originally  to  a  foreign 
tribe  which  was  incorporated  partly  with 
the  Cherokee  and  partly  with  the  Creeks. 
It  would  seem  most  probable  that  the^ 
were  of  Muskhogean  affinity,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  establish  the  fact,  as  thejr 
have  been  long  extinct,  although  there  is 
still  a  **  white'*  or  peace  town  among  the 
Creeks  in  Oklahoma,  bearing  their  name. 
In  the  town  house  of  their  settlement  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tellico  they  had  an  up- 
right pole,  from  the  top  of  which  hung 
their  protecting  *' medicine,"  the  image 
of  a  human  figure  cut  from  a  cedar  log. 
For  this  reason  the  Cherokee  sometimes 
called  the  place  A^UHnd^-lcta^iifly  *  Hang- 
ing-cedar place/  Before  the  sale  of  the 
land  in  1819  they  were  so  nearly  extinct 
that  the  Cherokee  had  moved  in  and  oc- 
cupied the  ground .  The  name  is  variously 
written  Teeskege,  Tuscagee,  Tuskegee, 
etc—Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  388, 
389,  534,  1900.  Cf.  Tiiskeget. 
A'ttlni'-k'U'fiiL— Mcx)ney  op.  cit^Sll  ('hanging- 
cedarplace':  a('herokeename).  Totkeffee.— Tim- 
berlake,  Memoirs,  map,  1765  (just  above  the 
mouth  of  Tellico).  Tu»kc«e.— Bariram,Trav.,  872, 
1792  (synonym ofTaskigi  No.  1 ).  TuMkegee.— Doc. 
of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144. 
1887. 

Tasqnaringa.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo 
about  15  leagues  from  Durango,  Mexico. 
Though  a  few  Mexicans  live  among  them, 
the  inhabitants  are  little  affected  by 
civilization. — Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
I,  469,  1902. 

Taiqui. — Mentioned  by  Juan  delaVan- 
dera  (Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  18,  1859) 
as  a  village  visited  by  Juan  Pardo  in  1557; 
situated  two  days*  journey  from  Tasqui- 
qui,  identified  with  Tuskegee,  Ala.  It 
waa  probably  inhabited  by  the  Creeks. 

Tasqai.  A  former  important  village  of 
the  Tuscarora  of  North  uarolina,  situated 
in  1711  a  day's  journey  from  Cotechna 
on  the  way  to  Ratoway,  which  was  prob- 
ably Nottoway  village.  At  that  time 
Tasqui  was  fortified  with  palisades;  its 
cabins  stood  in  a  circle  withm  the  line  of 
the  palisades,  and  were  neatly  constructed 
of  bark.  Within  the  circle  was  the  as- 
sembly place;  it  was  here  that  the  dele- 
gate of  Gov.  Spotewood  held  a  conference 
with  the  Tu.scarora  chiefs  from  Cotechna 
regarding  the  freedom  of  De  Graffenried, 
who  was  held  a  prisoner  bv  the  Tusca- 
rora. S(»e  Piuqtd.  (j.  N.  B.  h.  ) 
FaMiui.— De  Graffenried  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  i,  937, 
1886. 

Tassinong.  A  former  village,  probably 
of  the  Potawatomi,  in  Porter  co.,  Ind., 
near  the  present  town  of  the  same  name.  — 
Hough  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.,  map,  1883. 

Tastalaca.     See  Tascalma. 

Tasunmatunne.  A  Chastacosta  village 
in  the  Rogue  r.  country,  w.  Oreg. 


Ta'-raa-ma'  ^dnnS.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI.  284, 1890. 

Tastalusa.     See  Tascalum. 

Tatagua.  A  tribe,  numbering  231  in 
1862,  mentioned  by  Wentworth  as  on  Ft 
Tejon  res.  in  s.  central  California,  ind 
also  by  Taylor  in  1863  (Cal.  Farmer, 
May  8,  1863)  as  of  uncertain  location. 
They  can  not  be  satisfactorily  identified, 
but  were  a  division  either  of  the  Yokuts, 
the  Chumash,  or  the  Shoshoneans. 
La^ona.— WeDtworth  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  325, 1862. 
Tatagua.— Ibid. 

Tatankaohesli  ( '  dimg  of  a  buffalo  bull ' ) . 
A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs  Sioux. 
Tatagka  6e»U,— Dorroy  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  219, 
1897.    Tataaka-toeaU.— Ibid. 

Tatapowit.     A  town  of  the  Wiweakam 
and  Komoyue,  gentes  of  the  Lekwiltok, 
situated  on  Hoekyn  inlet,  Brit.  Col. 
Ta-ta-pow-ia.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  8oc.  Can., 
sec  II,  66, 1887. 

Tatarrax.  A  chief  mentioned  by  Go- 
mara(  Hist  Gen.  Indias,  cap.  ccxiii,  1553) 
in  connection  with  Coronado*8  expedition 
to  Quivira.  He  is  believed  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  chief  of  the  province  of 
Harahey,  identified  as  the  Pawnee  coun- 
try, who,  pursuant  to  a  summons  from 
Coronado  while  at  Quivira,  evidently  on 
Kansas  r.,  Kans.,  late  in  the  summer  of 
1541,  visited  the  Spaniards  with  200  war- 
riors armed  with  hows  and  **8ome  sort 
of  things  on  their  heads,"  seemingly  re- 
ferring to  the  Pawnee  mode  of  hair  dress- 
ing. If  the  two  are  identical,  Tatarrax 
is  described  as  **a  big  Indian  with  large 
body  and  limbs,  and  well  proportioned 
(Winshipin  14th  Rep.  B.  A.E.,  492,590. 
1896).  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory  by  the  Quivira  Historical  Society 
at  Manhattan,  Kans.,  in  thespringof  1905. 
Humboldt  (New  Spain,  ii,  324,  1811), 
probably  from  early  maps,  erroneously 
mentions  Tatarrax  as  a  kingdom  '*on  the 
banks  of  the  lake  of  Teguayo,  near  the 
Rio  del  Agujlar."  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Tateke  (Ta^teq§).  A  Cowichan  tribe  on 
Valdes  id.  (the  second  of  the  name),  s.  e. 
of  Vancouver  id.  and  n.  of  Galiano  id., 
Brit  Col.;  apparently  identical  with  the 
Lyacksun  of  the  Canadian  Indian  reports. 
Pop.  80  in  1909. 

Li-ioks-aun.— Can.  Ind.  Aff  ,  906, 1879.  IsrAoh-ran. — 
Ibid.,  -270, 1889.  LyAoksom.—Ibid..  pt.  II,  l&l.  1901. 
Lyackaun.— Ibid.,  220,  )902.  r&'tsqe.— Boas,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Tatemy,  Xosei  Fonda  (alias  Tadema, 
Tattema,  Titami,  Totami,  Old  Moeee, 
Tundy).  A  famous  Delaware  chief,  in- 
terpreter and  messenger  for  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  bom  on  the  k. 
side  of  the  Delaware,  somewhere  near 
Cranberry,  N.  J.,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
1 7th  century.  He  acted  as  an  interpreter 
for  the  English  at  an  early  date,  as  in 
1737  he  was  given  a  tract  of  about  300 
acres  on  Lehiehtan  cr.  (now  Bushkillcr.), 
near  Stockertown,  Northampton  co.,  for 
his  various  services  to  the  province.    He 
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was  living  on  this  tract  in  1742.  At  that 
date  be  and  several  other  Delaware  In- 
dians presented  a  petition  to  the  Council 
U  Pennsylvania,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  they  bad  embraced  the  Christian 
iaitb,  and  asked  that  they  he  given  per- 
mission to  live  under  the  laws  and  be 
grgDted  the  riehts  of  the  province.  Gov. 
Thomas  called  them  before  the  Council, 
and  after  examining  them,  decided  that 
they  knew  '*  little,  if  anything,"  about 
the  Christian  religion.  He  also  thought 
that  their  reason  u>r  making  this  request 
was  in  order  that  they  might  evade  the 
Iroqaois  injunction  to  remove  to  Sha- 
mokin  or  to  Wyoming.  Tatemy  then 
asked  that  he  be  permitted  to  live  on  the 
land  that  had  been  granted  to  him  by 
the  Proprietors  of  the  province.  After 
much  diflcuasion  the  governor  decided  to 
allow  him  to  remain,  u  the  Iroquois  would 
give  their  consent  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 
624-625,  1851).  This  action  was  impor- 
tant, in  that  it  shows  the  beginning  of  the 
lra)aois  ascendency  in  the  affairs  of  the 
province.  This  permission  was  given  by 
the  Iroquois,  as  Tatemy  continu^  to  live 
on  his  tract  for  years  afterward — if  not 
until  his  death.  His  house  became  one 
of  the  landmarks  in  the  region,  being 
situated  on  the  trails  leading  into  the 
Minisink  and  near  to  the  Moravian  eet- 
tlements  at  Nazareth  and  Bethlehem. 
Zinzendorf  and  his  party  stopped  at  his 
hoose in  1742.  He  was  baptized  by  David 
Brainerd,  whom  he  had  served  as  inter- 
preter, on  Julv  21.  1745,  at  the  Indian 
villaj?e  of  SakhauwotuDg  (q.  v.),  when 
he  received  the  name  of  Moses  Fonda 
Tatemy  (Mem.  Moravian  Church,  27, 
1870) .  At  the  conference  at  Croeswicks, 
at  which  Tedyuskung  (q.  v. )  was  present, 
he  presented  various  papers  giving  him 
the  power  of  attorney  to  dispose  of  vari- 
ous lands  in  New  Jersey  (Arch.  Pa.,  in, 
344,1853).  From  this  time  he  was  promi- 
nent in  all  the  councils  and  treaties  at 
Philadelphia  and  Easton,  being  associated 
▼ith  Teoyuskung  in  the  attempt  to  win 
back  the  Dela wares,  chiefly  tne  Mini- 
ank,  to  friendly  relations  with  the  prov- 
ince. He  served  at  all  these  treaties  as 
an  interpreter,  and  was  sent  on  various 
important  missions  with  Isaac  Still  and 
others.  (The  journal  of  his  mission  to 
Minisink  is  given  in  Arch.  Pa. ,  ii,  504-608, 
1852. )  In  1757,  when  Tedyuskung  and  a 
party  of  more  than  200  Indians  were  on 
their  way  to  the  council  at  Easton  ( which 
had  been  brought  about  by  much  trouble), 
Tatemv's  son  William,  who  had  strayed 
irom  the  party,  was  shot  by  an  Irish  lad 
(Arch.  Pa.,  in,  209, 1853;  also  Mem.  Mo- 
ravian Church.  334,  1870).  This  affair 
threatened  to  break  the  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  Delawares  were  much  an- 
gered by  the  outrage  and  threatened  to 


avenge  the  death  of  the  yonng  man. 
Young  Tatemy  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
a  farmer,  John  Jones,  near  Bethlehem, 
where  he  was  attended  by  Dr  Otto,  who 
reported  the  case  to  Justice  Horsfield  and 
Gov.  Denny  (Arch.  Pa.,  iii,  207, 251, 1853; 
Mem.  Moravian  Church,  33^337,  1870). 
At  the  treaty  at  Easton,  Tedyiiskung 
spoke  of  the  affair  and  demanded  that,  if 
tne  young  man  die,  the  boy  who  shot  him 
be  tried  and  punished,  according  to  law, 
before  a  deputation  of  Indians.  The  gov- 
ernor replied,  expressing  his  sorrow  to  the 
father,  who  was  present,  and  promising 
that  the  crime  should  be  punished  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  vii,  674,  1851).  After  lingering 
a  month  young  Tatemv  died  on  Aug.  1, 
being  attended  in  his  illness  by  the  Mo- 
ravian breth ren.  He  was  buried  at  Beth- 
lehem, near  *'  the  Crown,*'  in  the  presence 
of  more  than  200  Indians,  Rev.  Jacob 
Rogers  conducting  the  services.  ( The  ex- 
penses of  the  funeral  and  the  entertain- 
ment of  215  Indians  are  given  in  Mem. 
Moravian  Church,  349.)  Heckewelder 
is  in  error  in  stating  that  Tatemy,  the 
Delaware  chief,  was  killed  (Ind.  Nat, 
Mem.  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.,  xii,  302,  337, 1876). 
The  old  chief  was  present  at  the  council 
at  Philadelphia  the  next  fall,  where  he 
acted  as  interpreter.  The  difficulties  were 
adjusted  with  the  chief  and  with  Tedyus- 
kung. He  died  some  time  in  1761,  as 
his  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
records  after  that  year.  Heckewelder 
(op.  cit,  337)  says  that  he  was  loved  by 
all  who  knew  Him.  A  town  in  Forks 
township,  Northampton  co.,  Pa.,  perpetu- 
ates the  name  of  the  old  chief,    (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Taterat.  An  Eskimo  village  in  Anere- 
tok  fjord,  8.  E.  coast  of  Greenland;  pop. 
20  in  1829.— Oraah,  Exped.  E.  Coast 
Greenland,  map,  1837. 

Tatesta.    A  Calusa  village  on  jbhe  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
TalMta.— FoDtaneda  aa  quoted  by  Sbipp,  De  Soto 
and  Fla.,  586, 1881.    Tatesta.— Fontaneda  Memoir 
(ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Tatitlek.  A  Chugachigmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  e.  shore  of  Prince 
William  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  73  in  1880,  90 
in  1890.  Formerly  it  stood  at  the  head 
of  Gladhaugh  bay. 

Tatikhlek.— Petroff  m  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 
1884.  Tatitlaok.— Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  617, 
1906  (quoted  form).  Tatitlak.— 11th  Census, 
Alaska,  66, 1893.  Tay-tet-lek.— Gerdine  quoted  by 
Baker,  op.  cit.  (pronunciation). 

Tatlatas.    A  subtrilje  of  the  Ahtena, 
living  above  the  Tazlina  r.  on  Copper  r., 
Slana  r.,  and  Suslota  cr.,  Alaska. 
TaUa.—Whymper,  Alaska,  55.  1869.    Tatlatan.— 
Allen.  Rep.,  128, 1887. 

Tatlatnnne.  A  village  of  the  Tolowa 
living  on  the  coast  of  n.  California  where 
Crescent  City  now  stands,  or  s.  of  the  site. 
Kal-wa'-nato-kuc'-ta-ne.—Dorsey,  Smith  R.  MS.  vc- 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Khoamotene  name).  Ta-ah- 
t^ns.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  viii,327,1872.  Ta-4 
t«-ne.— Doisey,  Smith  R.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1884. 
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Tali«]itoeiift.~Oat8chet  in  Beach.  Ind.  Misc.,  441. 
1877.  Tahaten.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  446, 1882. 
Ta-to-ten'.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in.  65, 
1877.  Ta-t'oa'-tfin.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  ^,  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name).  Ta- 
tla'  »an-n«.— Ibid.  (Tututnl  name).  Ta-tqW-tfin- 
taii'-ii«.— Doraey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
(Chetco  name).  Ta-fqla'-tftn.— Dorsey,  Naltun- 
netunne MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Naltunne- 
tunne name). 

TaUitkutchin  ( *  Peel  river  people' ) .  A 
Kutchin  tribe,  closely  allied  to  the  Tuk- 
kuthkutchin,  living  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Peel  r.,  Brit  Col.,  between  lat  66**  and 
67**.  For  a  part  of  the  season  they  hunt 
on  the  mountains,  uniting  sometimes  with 
parties  of  the  Tukkuthkutchin.  They 
confine  their  hunting  to  the  caribou,  as 
they  no  longer  have  moose  hunters  among 
them.  In  1866  they  numbered  30  hun- 
ters and  60  men. 

Fon  du  Lao  Loucheuz.— Hooper,  Tents  of  Tuski, 
270,  1868.  Oena  du  fond  du  lao.— Rofls,  notes  on 
Tinne,  S.  I.  MS..  474.  Pool't  River  Indiana.— Kirk- 
by  In  Hind,  lAbrador  Penin.,  ii,  254, 1863.  Peel's 
Kiver Louoheux.— Anderson,  ibid.,  260.  8a-to-tin.— 
Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  iii,  pt.  1,  202b, 
1889.  Ta-kit  kutohin.— Oibbs,  MS.  notesfrom  Ross, 
B.  A.  E.  ( '  people  of  the  bay' ) .  Ta-tlit-Kutohin.-- 
Kirkby  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1864,  417,  1865.  T'^ 
tllet-Kuttchin.— Petitot,  Diet.  D6n6-Dindji^,  xx, 
1876.  Tpetl^(k)uttchin.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1865  ('dwellers  at  the  end  of  the  water'). 
retUet-Knttohin.—Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  G6ofir. 
Paris,  6th  8.,  X,  map,  1875.  Tpe-tliet-Kouttchin.— 
Petitot,  Autoui  du  lac  des  Esdaves,  361, 1891. 

Tatooohe.  A  Makah  summer  village  on 
an  island  of  the  same  name  off  C.  Flat- 
tery, Wash. 

Tatooohe.— Kelley,  Oregon,  68, 1830.  Tatouche.— 
Nicolav,  Oregon,  148.  1846  (incorrectly  used  for 
the  tribe). 

Tatpode  ( Tatpd^os),  An  extinct  Salish 
tribe  formerly  occupying  the  e.  part  of 
the  larger  Valdes  id.,  e.  coast  oi  Van- 
couver id.,  and  speaking  the  Comox 
dialect— Boas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Tatquinte.  A  former  village,  presum- 
ably Costanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tatiakutchin  (* rampart  people')  A 
subdivision  of  the  Kutchakutchin  for- 
merly dwelling  on  both  sides  of  Yukon  r., 
Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Tanana  r.  They 
numbered  about  50  hunters,  who  visited 
Ft  Yukon  yearlv  prior  to  1863,  but  in 
that  year  they,  with  the  Tennuthkutchin, 
were  destroyed  by  scarlet  fever.  At  the 
junction  of  these  streams  was  a  neutral 
trading  point  or  village,  Nuklukayet, 
originally  belon^ng  to  the  Tenankutchin, 
where  all  the  tnbes  inhabiting  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  were  accustomed  to  meet  in 
the  spring.  Besides  this  village  the 
Tatsakutchin  resided  in  Senati. 
Oens  de  I'abri.— Rohs,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
('people  of  the  shaded  country').  Lower 
Indians.— Ibid.  Tatsah-Eutohin.— Dall,  Alaska, 
431,  1870.  Tfttsah'-Ktttehin'.— Dall  In  Cont.  N. 
A.Ethnol..i,30,1877.  Ta-tea Kutchin.— Gibbs. MS., 
B.  A.  E.  Ta-tseh  kutoh-In'.— Ross,  notes  on  Tinne, 
8. 1.  MS.,  474.  Teytee-kutchi.— Richardson,  Arct. 
Exped.,  I,  886, 1851  (*  people  of  the  shelter'). 

Tatianottine  (*  people  of  the  scum  of 
water,'  scum  being  a  figurative  expression 


for  copper).    An  Athapascan  tribe,  be- 
longing to  the  Chipewyan  group,  inhalHt- 
ing  the  northern  shores  and  eastern  bars 
of  Great   Slave  lake,  Mackenzie  IMat, 
Canada.    They  were  said  by  Mackense  in 
1789  to  live  with  other  tribes  on  Macken- 
zie and  Peace  rs.    Franklin  in  1^4(Joam. 
Polar  Sea,  i,  76, 1824)  said  that  they  had 
previously  lived  on  the  s.  side  of  Great 
Slave  lake.    Gallatin  in  1836  (Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  19,  1856)  gave  their  loca- 
tion as  N.  of  Great  Slave  lake  on  Yellow 
Knife  r.,  while  Back  placed  them  on  the 
w.  shore  of  Great  Slave  lake    Drake  (Bk- 
Inds..  vii,  1848)   located  them  on  Cop- 
permme  r.;  Richardson  (Arct.  Exped., 
IT,  4,  1851)  gave  their  habitat  as  n.  of 
Great  Slave  lake  and  from  Great  Fish  r. 
to  Coppermine  r.     Hind  in  1863  ( Labra- 
dor Penin.,  ii,  261,  1863)  placed  them  N. 
and  N.  E.  of  Great  Slave  lake,  saving  that 
they  resorted  to  Ft  Rae  and  al«>  to  Ft 
Simpson  on  Mackenzie  r.    Petitot  in  1865 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  said  they  freouent  the 
steppes  E.  and  n.  e.  of  Great  Slave  lake; 
but  10  years  later  (Diet  Wn^-Dindji^,  xx, 
1876)  he  located  them  about  the  k.  part 
of  the  lake.    They  were  more  nomadic 
than  their  neighbors,   which  doabdea« 
accounts  for  the  wide  area  ascribed  to 
them  by  some  of  the  earlier  travelers  who 
met  them  during  their  bunting  tripe  in 
territory  belonging  to  the  Etchareottint?. 
Prior  to  1850  they  were  in  the  habit  oi 
visiting  the  n.  end  of  Great  Bear  lake  to 
hunt  muskoxen  and  reindeer;  but  many 
of  their  influential  men  were  killed  by 
treachery  in  a  feud  with  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne;  smce  then  thev  have  kept  more 
to  the  E.  end  of  Great  Slave  lake.     In 
their  hunting  trips  north warti  they  came 
in  contact  with  tne  Eskimo  riding  near 
the  mouth  of  Back  r.,  with  whom  they 
were  continually  at  war,  but  in  recent 
years  they  seldom  traveled  faurther  coast- 
ward    than    the  headwaters  of  Yellow 
Knife   r.,    leaving   a   strip   of    neutral 
ground  between  them  and  their  former 
enemies.     According  to  Father  Morice, 
"they  now  hunt  on  the  dreary  steppes 
lying  to  the  n.  b,  of  Great  Slave  lake," 
and  that  formerly  they  were  **a  bold, 
unscrupulous  and  rather  licentious  tribe, 
whose  members  too  often  took  ad\'anlage 
of  thegentlenessof  theirneighbors  tocom- 
mit  acts  of  highhandedness  which  finally 
brought  down  on  them  what  we  cannot 
help  cal  ling  j  ust  retribution ' '  ( Anth  ropop, 
1,266,1906).   Back,  in  1836.  stated  that  the 
Tatsanottine  were   once   povrerful    and 
numerous,  but  at  that  time  they  _  had  i 
been  reduced  by  wars   to  70  familieeL 
Ross  in  1859  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  made  tbei 
census  for  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  ta\ 
follows,  but  his  figures  evidently  indwled 
only  one  band:  At  Ft  Resolution,  207;  at 
Ft  Rae,  12;  total,  219,  of  whom  46  roaiesi 
and  54  females  were  married,  8  onmai^ 
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ried  adult  males,  14  widows  and  unmar- 
ried females,  44  boys,  and  53  girls,  giv- 
ing 98  males  and  121  females  of  all  ages. 
According  to  Father  Morice  they  now 
number  about  500,  of  whom  205  are  at 
Ft  Resolution.  The  Tatsanottine  were 
the  Montagnais  (see  (Jhipewyan)  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  for  whom  a 
special  alphabet  was  desired  and  books 
printed  in  it  by  the  English  missionaries 
(see  Pilling,  Bibliog.  Athapascan  Lang., 
1892).  Petitot  found  them  serious  and 
religiously  inclined  like  the  Chipewyan, 
from  whom  they  differed  so  slightly  in 
physique  and  in  language  that  no  novice 
could  tell  them  apart.  They  formerly 
manufactured,  and  sold  at  fabulous  prices, 
copper  knives,  axes,  and  other  cutting 
tools,  according  to  Father  Morice.  The 
metal  was  found  on  a  low  mountain 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  river  called  Cop- 
permine r.  by  the  traders  on  Hudson 
Day.  The  diflusion  of  iron  and  steel  im- 
plements at  length  so  depreciated  the 
value  of  the  aboriginal  wares  that,  finding 
the  main  source  of  their  revenue  cut  on 
through  the  new  order  of  things,  they 
finally  moved  to  the  s. 

The  Tatsanottine  have  a  myth  that  one 
of  their  women  was  kidnaped  and  car- 
ried blindfolded  off  to  the  country  of  the 
Eskimo  in  Asia  and  married  to  one  of 
these,  and  that  she  made  her  escape  with 
her  infant  in  an  umiak,  reached  the  shore 
of  America  by  paddling  from  isle  to  isle 
of  the  Aleutian  archipelago,  being  pro- 
tected on  the  voyage  by  a  white  wolf. 
Reaching  the  shore  of  Alaska  she  aban- 
doned her  Eskimo  child  because  it  robbed 
her  of  pemmican  she  had  made.  Seeing 
a  blazing  mountain  she  ascended  it,  think- 
ing to  find  a  party  camping  on  the  sum- 
mit. She  found  that  the  flames  were 
emitted  by  a  molten  metal,  and  when 
eventually  she  reached  the  camp  of  her 
own  people  they  accompanied  her  back 
by  the  path  she  had  marked  with  stones 
to  get  some  of  the  metal,  which  they 
called  bear's  dung  or  beaver's  dung,  be- 
cause it  was  red.  They  thought  she  was 
a  woman  descended  from  the  skies,  but 
when  they  had  made  the  journey  for  the 
third  time  some  of  them  laid  violent 
hands  on  her,  whereupon  she  sat  down 
beside  her  precious  copper,  refusing  to  go 
home  with  them.  When  they  came 
back  some  time  later  to  seek  the  volcano 
of  molten  copper,  she  was  still  there,  but 
sunk  to  her  waist  into  the  earth.  She 
gave  them  copper,  but  again  refused  to 
go  back  with  them,  putting  no  faith  in 
their  promises.  She  said  she  would  give 
good  metal  to  those  who  brought  her 
good  meat,  iron  if  the  gift  were  lung, 
liver,  or  heart  of  the  caribou,  copper  for 
whomsoever  gave  red  flesh,  but  if  any- 
one brought  Dad  meat  they  would  get 


brittle  metal  in  return.  Those  who  came 
back  later  for  more  metal  found  her  bur- 
ied to  the  neck  in  the  ground.  The  last 
time  they  came  she  had  disappeared  in 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  from  that 
time  no  more  copper  could  be  found  on 
the  bank  of  Copper  r.,  though  there  may 
still  be  seen  the  huge  stones  which  the 
metal  woman  placed  to  mark  the  way. 
Her  tribe  have  since  been  called  the  Cop- 
per People,  for  water  scum  and  beaver 
dung  are  both  figurative  names  for  this 
metal. 

Base-Uo-tiiuieh.— Row.  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Biroh-rind 
Indians.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  i.  76.  1824. 
Biroh-Rindmen.— Prichard.  Phys.HIst.,v.377, 1847. 
Birch-rind  people.— Richardson,  op.  cit.  Copper 
Indians.— Heame.  Joum.  N.  Ocean,  119.  1795. 
Oopper-Mine.— Schoolcraft.  Trav..  181. 1821.  Oou- 
teaux  Jaunee.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^-DindjfiJ,  xx, 
1876.  Ouivrea. — Ibid.  D^^  Oouteaux-Jaunea. — 
Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  289,  1891. 
•  Chens  da  Cuivre.— Ibid.,  158.  Indiens  Ooivree.— 
Balbi,  AUas  Ethnog.,  821, 1826.  Red  Knife.— Tan- 
ner, Narr..  390. 1830.  Red-knife  Indiana.— Macken- 
zie. Voy.,  16, 1802.  Red  Knivet.— Franklin,  Joarn. 
Polar  Sea.  i,  40, 1824.  T'altMui  Ottin^.— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.,  v,  661,  1847.  Tanaawhot-dinneh.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  642,  1853.  TiU-Mte'- 
e-na.— Morgan.  Consang.  and  Affin..  289, 1871  ( 'red- 
knife  Indians').  Tantsanhoot-dinneh.— Balbi, A^ 
las  Ethnog.,  821. 1826.  Tantu-urdtinn^.— Richard- 
son, Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  4,  1851.  TanteawhooU.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  464,  1878.  Tantea- 
whot-dinneh.— Franklin,  Joum.  Polar8ea,267, 1824 
(mistranslated  'birch-rind  Indians').  T'atsan 
ottin^.— Petitot,  Diet.  Ddu6  Dindji^,  xx,  1876 
(trans,  'copper  people').  T'attean-ottin^.— Peti- 
tot in  Bull.  Soc.  Gdog.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Tautea- 
wot-dinni.— Latham  In  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
69,J866.  Thataan-o'tinne.— Morice  in  Anthropos, 
I.  265, 1906  (so  called  by  most  of  their  congeners). 
Toaltsan  Ottini.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
cfaves,  158.  1891.  Tpa-'ltean-Ottine.- Ibid..  863. 
Tpataan-Ottin^.— Ibid..  95.  Tran-tsa  ottin^.— 
Franklin  quoted  by  Petitot,  ibid.  Yellow  Knife.  — 
Dall,  Alaska,  429,  1870.  Yellowknife  Indians.— 
Back,  Exped.  to  Great  Fish  R.,  180, 1836.  YeUow 
Knife  people.— Ross,  M S. .  B.  A .  E.  Yellow-knives.  — 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  3,  84,  1902.  YeUow  Knives.— 
Hind,  Lab.  Penln.,  ii,  261, 1868. 

Tatihiautin  ( '  people  of  the  head  of  the 
lake').  A  TakuUi  clan  or  division,  ofl5- 
ciall  V  known  as  the  *  *  Tatch^  band,"  at  the 
head  of  Stuart  lake  and  on  Tachi  r.  and 
Thatlah,  Tremblay,  and  Connolly  lakes, 
Brit.  Col.;  pop.  65  in  1909.  Settlements: 
Kezche,  Sasthut,  Tachy,  Tsisli,  Tsisthain- 
li,  Yueuche,  and  probably  Saikez. 
Tatshfantins.-rDomenech,  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i, 
444, 1860.  Tatshiautin.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol., 
202,  1846.  Ta-tshi-ko-tin.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  128b,  18M.  Ta-tshik-o-tin.— 
Dawson  in  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1879,  80b,  1881.  Tias- 
'tenne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D6n^8,  26,  1895 
( •  people  of  the  end  of  the  lake ' ). 

Tatiitnk  iTiU^BU{ik\  *  place  of  fright'). 
A  Pima  village  about  Cruz's  store  in  s. 
Arizona. — Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
23,  1908. 

Tatinnye.     A  band  or  village  of  the 
Chastacoeta  on  Rogue  r.,  Greg. 
T'a-t«'iin'-y«.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
234,  1890. 

Tattema.    See  Tatemy. 

Tattooing  (to/u  is  of  Tahitian  origin;  its 
equivalent  in  some  of  the  languages  to 
North  America  is  derived  from  a  roof 
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meaning  *  to  mark, '  *  to  write  * ) .  The  cus- 
tom of  tattooing  prevailed  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  over  the  entire  country. 

When  an  Eskimo  girl  reached  matur- 
ity a  line  was  tattoo^  from  the  edge  of 
tlie  lower  lip  to  the  point  of  the  chin; 
later  two  or  more  lines  were  added  to  mark 
her  as  a  married  woman.  With  western 
Eskimo  men  the  tattoo  mark  meant  per- 
sonal distinction;  sometimes  successful 
whalers  had  the  tally  of  their  catches 

S ricked  upon  the  cheek,  chest,  or  arms, 
•ccasionaily  the  wife  of  such  a  man  had 
an  extra  mark  put  at  the  comer  of  her 
mouth.  Alongthe  Pacific  coast  both  men 
and  women  were  tattooed  on  the  face  and 
body,  a  custom  that  recently  reached  its 
most  ornate  development  amongtheHaida 


HAIOA  TATTOOING  (mALLERy) 

of  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  The  designs  were 
of  conventionalized  "  totem ic"  figures, 
and  seem  to  have  indicated  personal  or 
tribal  distinction  rather  than  any  religious 
cult.  On  the  mi<ldle  Atlantic  coast  geo- 
metric designs  were  tattooed  on  the  person 
so  as  to  have  a  decorative  effect.  The 
same  type  of  design  was  incised  on  the 
pottery  of  that  region  (Holmes  in  20th 
Rep.  B.  A .  E. ,  1 51 ) .  Tattooing  was  exten- 
sively practised  among  the  tribes  of  the 
interior.  The  Wichita,  because  of  their 
profuse  usoof  this  decoration,  were  known 
to  the  French  as  "Pani  Pique."  Cabeza 
de  Vaca,  about  1580,  mentions  the  use  of 
colors,  rod  and  blue,  in  tattooing  by  the 
tril)e8  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  custom 
similar  to  that  which  still  obtains  among 


the  Haida  of  the  x.  Pacific  coast.  Vases 
have  been  found  in  the  mounds  of  the  mid- 
dle Mississippi  valley  showing  the  human 
face  with  tattoo  marks,  some  of  the  designs 
combining  geometric  and  tolemic  figures. 
As  tattoomg  gave  a  |>ermanent  line,  it 
served  a  different  purpose  from  decoration 
by  i)aint.  Among  men  it  marked  persooai 
achievement,  some  special  oflice,  symbol- 
ized a  vision  from  the  supernatural  powei?. 
or  served  some  practical  purpose,  as  among 
the  Uupa,  where  the  men  have  '*  10  iines 
tattooea  across  the  inside  of  the  left  arm 
about  half  way  between  the  wrist  and  the 
elbow,*'  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
strings  of  "shell  money"  (Powers in  Cont 
N.  A.  EthnoL.  iii,  76,  1877).  Among  the 
Osage  a  peculiar  design  was  tattooed  on 
the  hereaitary  keepereof  the  tribal  rapes; 
when  one  so  marked  was  successful  m  war 
and  had  cut  off  the  head  of  an  enemy,  a 
skull  was  added  to  the  design,  which  cov- 
ered much  of  his  breast  and  back.  Among 
women  the  tattooing  was  more  social  in  its 
significance.  The  connection  between 
pottery  and  basket  designs  and  thoee  tat- 
tooed on  the  face  or  body  of  a  woman  has 
been  noted.  Among  the  Kiowa  the  tribal 
mark  was  a  circle  on  the  forehead  of  the 
woman.  With  the  Omaha  and  some  of 
their  cognates  a  small  round  spot  on  the 
forehead  of  a  girl,  and  a  four-pointe<l  star 
on  the  l)ack  and  breast,  were  marks  oi 
honor  to  signify  the  achievements  of  her 
father  or  near  of  kin.  In  othertril)es  cer- 
tain lines  on  the  face  indicated  the  mar- 
riageable or  married  woman. 

The  Chippewa  sometimes  resorted  to 
tattooing  as  a  means  of  curing  pain,  as 
the  toothache.  The  process  of  tattooing 
was  always  attended  with  more  or  less 
ceremony;  chants  or  songs  freoaently 
acx;ompanied  the  actual  work,  and  many 
superstitions  were  attached  to  the  manner 
in  which  the  one  operated  upon  bore  the 
pain  or  made  recovery.  Most  tribes  had 
one  or  more  persons  expert  in  the  art  who 
received  large  fees  for  their  services. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  cognate  tribes 
the  instniment  latterly  used  was  a  bunch 
of  steel  needles  fastened  tightly  in  leather, 
maki ng  a  k ind  of  sti ff  brush .  The  ink  was 
made  from  charred  box-elder  wood.  The 
device  was  first  outlined  with  the  ink  and 
the  flesh  within  the  outline  carefully 
pricked.  The  pricking  was  done  twici* 
during  the  operation  to  insure  a  solid 
figure.  Formerly  sharp  flint  points  were 
used  for  needles. '  According  to  Hrdli6ka, 
in  the  S.  W.  cactus  spines  served  as  needles. 
and  charcoal  formed  the  ink.  The  dyes 
injected  to  give  color  to  the  design  vaneil 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Consult  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i, 
1877;Dor8eyin3dRep.B.A.E..1884;Ciod- 
dard  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archfeol.and 
Ethnol., i,no.l,1903r  Holmes  in  20tl»  Rep. 
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B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Mallery  in  10th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,1893;  Matthews,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Hidatea,  1877;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A. 
L,  1889;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1888, 
1890;  Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  ui, 
1877;  Sa|>ir  in  Am.  Anthr.,iz,  no.  2, 1907; 
Sinclair  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  no.  3,  1909; 
Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxi,  1874.  See 
silsoAdomment,  ArL  '   (a.  c.  F.) 

lattowl&elLallys  (probably  intended  for 
tahta  hailuiy  'opper  town').  A  town, 
probably  of  the  Seminole,  mentioned  by 
Moree  (Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364,  1822)  as 
''scattered  amon^  the  other  towns,"  i.  e. 
Lower  Creek  and  Seminole,  probably  in 
X.  w.  Florida  or  s.  Georgia,  on  Chatta- 
hoochee r. 

Tatnmaalret.  A  Nipmuc  village  in  1675 
in  the  s.  part  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  w. 
of  Mendon. — N.  H.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  u,  8, 
note,  1827. 

Tatappequaaog.  A  village  ocenpied  in 
1638  by  a  part  of  the  conauered  Peqnot, 
ritnated  on  Thames  r.,  below  Mohegan, 
New  London  co.,  Conn. — Williams  ( 1638) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  vi,  251, 
1863. 

Taasitii.  Given  as  a  Cherokee  town  in 
adoounent  of  1799  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  K.,  144,  1887).  Possibly  identical 
with  Tlannffiyi  or  Tasetsi. 

Taaakua.  A  village  in  1608ontheB.  bank 
of  Patnxent  r. ,  in  Calvert  co. ,  Md.  — Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819. 
Taatancf.  See  Taviog, 
laatin  (Llau^terine,  *  sturgeon  people'). 
A  sept  of  the  Takulli  living  on  Eraser  r. 
about  old  Ft  Alexander,  Brit.  Col.,  once  an 
important  poiit  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co., 
now  abancfoned.  They  were  ori^nally 
some  hundreds  in  number,  but  died  on 
hotn  the  effects  of  alcohol  and  loose  morals 
onti]  not  15  were  left  in  1902  (Morice,  Notes 
on  W.  I>^n^-8,  24,  1902).  Their  village, 
Stella,  was  contiguous  to  the  fort. 
aiezmadrU.  Indians.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872- 
Atealia.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Julv  19,  1862. 
GUkBtena.— Smet.  Letters,  157, 1843  (in  New  Cale- 
aoaia,  w.  of  the  mountains).  Eata-otin.— Oibbs 
alter  Anderson,  in  Hist.  Mag.,  1st  »..  Yii,  77, 1863 
rtbe  lower  people,'  as  being  the  lowest  Carrier 
nibe  on  Fraserr.).  Itoaten.—Smet,  Oregon  Mis- 
«ioDs,  1S)9.  1847.  Ltaotea.— Smet.  Missions  de 
/Oregon.  63,  1848.  Ltovtea.— Hmet,  Oregon  Mis- 
tiooa,  lOO,  1847.  •rta-atennd.— Morice.  letter,  B.  A. 
E.,  1890.  Ttha-koH-'tennc.  —Morice  in  Trans.  Can. 
In«t.,  nr,  m,  1898  ('people  of  Fraserr.').  ithau- 
teaiBe. — Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  iv,  24, 
\^j^  (' sturgeon  people').  Talootin.— Greenbow, 
H.rt.  Oresfon,  80,  1844.  Talkoaten.— Macfle,  Van- 
mvcr  Id.,  428, 1865.  Talkotin.— Cox,  Columbia 
R^  IX,  369,  1831.  Taltotin.— Keane  in  Stanford. 
<V«mpexi<l>j.  464,  1878.  Taatia.— McDonald,  Brit. 
I  VtL.  126. 1862.  Taotin.— Gibbs,  after  Anderson,  in 
His«t,  Ma«..  1st  8.,  VII,  77,  1863.  Tafitin.— Hale, 
Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  202,  1846.  Taw-wa*tin.— 
Kane,  Wanderings  in  N.  A.,  242, 1859.  Tolkotin.— 
C-ox,  Ck>lanibia  R.,  ii,  869. 1881. 

TatitoK-  The  hlackfish  ( Tauioga  ameri- 
nna)  oi  the  New  England  seacoast;  writ- 
ten aJso  ^u^mj/.  R^er  Williams  (1643), 
in  his  Narra^nset  vocabulary,  has  **<aw- 
touoj^ySbeepsheads."    It  is  from  this  plural 


form  of  the  word  in  the  Algonquian  dialect 
of  Rhode  Island  that  tautog  has  been  de- 
rived. The  Indian  singular  form  is  tout, 
ortatitot*.  Trumbull  (Natick  Diet.,  332, 
1903)  appears  not  to  confirm  the  statement 
of  Dr  J.  V.  C.  Smith  that  ^*tatUog\a  a  Mohe- 
gajk  word  meaning  *  black."*  W.  R. 
Gerard  (infn,  19()9)  says:  "From  the 
fact  that  Rosier,  in  an  Abnaki  vocabulary 
collected  in  Maine  in  1605,  gives  taUaucke 
(taiauk)  as  the  name  for  the  Conner,  a 
closely  related  fish,  it  would  seem  thdt 
tautaug  is  not  a  plural  form,  and  that  the 
name  was  not  confined  to  the  Narragan- 
set."  (a.  F.c.) 

Taaxenent.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  with  principal  village  of  the 
same  name,  estimated  by  Smith  (1608) 
at  40  warriors,  or  perhaps  150  souls; 
situated  on  thes.  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
in  Fairfax  co.,  Va.,  about  the  present 
Mount  Vernon. 

Tauzenent.— Smith  (1606),  Va.,  i,  118,  repr.  1819. 
Taozinentet.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  129, 
1816.    Taxenent.— Strachey  (ca.  1612),  Va.,  88, 1849. 

Tavagnemne.  A  Calusa  village  on  the 
8.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fon- 
taneda,  Memoir  (m.  1575),  Smith  trans., 
19,  1854. 

Tave  (7h^-tr).  A  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
taking  its  name  from  an  herb  ( Sarcobatus 
vermiculaius) . — Voth,Hopi  Proper  Names, 
109,  1905. 

Tavibo  (* white  man').  A  Paiute chief, 
bom  near  Walker  lake,  J>meralda  co., 
Nev.;  died  there  about  1870.  He  was 
famed  as  a  medicine-man,  and  when  the 
whites  crowded  the  Indians  out  of  the 
mountain  valleys  he  was  interrogated  as 
to  the  hope  of  salvation.  Having  gone 
up  into  the  mountains  to  receive  a  reve- 
lation, he  prophesied  that  theearth  would 
swallow  the  white  people  and  the  Indians 
enjoy  their  possessions.  The  people  were 
incredulous  al)out  an  earthquake  that 
could  discriminate  between  whites  and 
Indians.  A  second  vinion  revealed  to  him, 
therefore,  that  all  would  be  engulfed,  but 
the  Indians  would  rise  again  and  enjoy 
forever  an  abundance  of  game,  fish,  and 
piflon  nuts.  Hhoshoni  and  Bannock,  as 
well  as  Paiute,  welcomed  the  plea^^ant 
tidings,  and  devotees  flocked  to  him  from 
Nevada,  Idaho,  and  Oregon.  When  their 
faith  l)egan  to  wane  he  received  a  third 
revelation,  according  to  which  only  l>e- 
lievers  in  his  prophecy  would  l)e  resur- 
rected, while  skeptics  would  remain 
buried  in  the  earth  with  the  whites. — 
Capt.  J.  M.  Lee  quoted  by  Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  700,  1896. 

Tawa.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Ta-jua.— Bourke.  Snake  Dunce.  117,  1884.  Taw^ 
aamu.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  36,  1905. 
Tawa  winwi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
684,  1900.  Tawa  wiin-wfl.— Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vii.  403.  1H&4.  Tda'-wa.— Stephen  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Tawakoni  (Ta-wn^-l'o-nl  *  river  bend 
among  red  sand  hills(?).' — Gatschet).    A 
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Caddoan  tribe  of  the  Wichita  group,  beet 
known  on  the  middle  Brazos  and  Trinity 
rs.,  Texas,  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 
The  name  *' Three  Canee,"  sometimes 
applied  to  them,  is  a  translation  of  the 
French  form  **Troi8canne,"  written  evi- 
dently not  as  a  translation  of  the  native 
name,  as  has  been  claimed,  but  to  repre- 
sent its  vocal  equivalent.  Mezi^res,  for 
example,  writing  in  French,  used  "Tix)is- 
canne  '  obviously  as  a  vocal  equivalent  of 
Tuacana,  a  usual  form  of  his  when  writ- 
ing in  Spanish  (Letter  of  July  22,  1774, 
in  ArchivoGen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xcix,  Ex- 
pediente,  1).  In  1719  La  Harpe  visited, 
on  the  Canadian  r.,  Okla,  a  settlement 
of  9  tribes  which  he  collectively  called 
**Tonacara,"  from  the  name  of  a  leading 
tribe(  Marcry,  D^ ,  vi,  278, 282, 289, 1886). 
That  the  Tawakoni,  later  known  on  the 
Brazos,  were  the  same  people  is  not  per- 
fectly clear,  butit  seemsprobable  that  tne^ 
were.  A  fact  that  helps  to  establish  their 
identity  is  that  amon^  the  9  tribes  visited 
by  La  Harpe  were  Sie  Toayas,  Ousitas, 
and  Ascanis,  who  appear  to  be  the  later 
known  Tawehash,  Wichita,  and  Yscani 
(Waco),  close  relatives  of  the  Tawakoni 
and  livmg  near  them  in  Texas  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  18th  century.  These  tribes 
all  seem  to  have  moved  southward  into 
Texas  about  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, being  pushed  by  the  hostile  Osage 
from  the  n.  e.  and  the  Comanche  from  the 
N.  w.  (see  La  Harpe,  op.  cit,  293).  The 
exact  nature  and  time  of  the  Tawakoni 
migration,  however,  are  not  clear.  By 
1772  they  were  settled  in  two  groups  on 
the  Brazos  and  Trinity,  about  Waco  and 
above  Palestine,  but  there  are  indications 
that  this  settlement  was  recent  and  sub- 
sequent to  considerable  wandering.  For 
example,  in  1752  De  Soto  Vermudez  (In- 
vestigation, 1762,  MS.)  was  informea  at 
the  Nasoni  village,  on  the  upper  Ange- 
lina, that  the  "'Tebancanas'^  were  a 
large  nation,  recently  increased  by  the 
Pelones,  and  living  20  leagues  to  the 
northward,  with  the  Tonkawa  and  Yo- 
juane  beyond  them.  If  the  direction  was 
correctly  given,  they  must  have  been 
somewhere  near  the  upper  Sabine.  In 
1760  and  1761  Fray  Calahorra,  missionary 
at  Nacogdoches,  visited  the  Tawakoni; 
they  were  then  living  in  two  neighboring 
villages,  near  a  stream  and  five  days  from 
the  Tawehash,  who  were  then  on  Red  r. 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Wichita.  These 
villages  seem  to  have  been  the  same  as 
those  mentioned  below  as  found  by  Me- 
zi^res  on  the  Trinity  in  1772,  though  they 
may  have  been  on  the  Brazos,  for  the 
information  here  is  not  explicit  (Lopez 
to  Parilla,  1760,  in  Expediente  sobre 
Mision  San  Saba,  Archivo  Gen.;  Testi- 
monio  de  Diligencias,  B^xar  Archives, 
Province  of  Texas,  1764-76,  MSS.).    In 


1768  Soils  reix>rted  the  Tawakoni  and 
Yscani  as  ranging  between  the  Navasota 
and  the  Trinity  (Diario  in  Mem.  de  Koe- 
va  Espafia.  xxvn,  279);  they  had  evi- 
dently settled  in  the  general  locality  that 
was  to  be  their  permanent  home.  In 
1770  allusion  is  made  to  a  migration,  as  a 
result  of  peace  established  wiih  the  8paD- 
iards,  from  tlie  neighborhood  of  San  An- 
tonio and  San  Sab^  where  thev  had  been 
located  for  the  purpose  of  molesting  the 
Spanish  settlementa,  to  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Nabedache,  who  were  living  on 
San  Pedro  cr.,  in  n.  k.  Houston  co.  (Me- 
zi^res,  Relaci6n,  1770,  MS. ).  This  resi- 
dence near  San  Antonio  was  probably  a 
temporary  one  of  only  a  portion  of  the 
tribe,  for  the  indications  are  that  the 
country  between  Waco  and  Paleetine  was 
already  their  chief  range.  In  1772  Me- 
zi^res  speaks  of  the  village  on  the  Brazoe 
as  though  it  had  been  founded  recently 
by  a  "malevolent  chief**  hostile  to  thd 
Spaniards  (Informe,  July  4,  1772,  lb), 
finally,  for  the  migration,  it  appeare  that 
br  1779  the  village  on  the  Trinity  had 
also  moved  to  the  Brazos,  which  for  a 
long  time  thereafter  was  the  principal 
home  of  the  Tawakoni,  who  now  again 
became  a  settled  people. 

With  Mezi^res*  report  in  1772  the  Ta- 
wakoni come  into  clear  light    In  that 
year  he  visited  the  tribe  for  the  purpose 
of  cementing  a  treaty  recently  made  with 
them  by  the  governors  of  Texts  and 
Louisiana.      One  of  their  villages  was 
then  on  the  w.   bank  of  the  Trinitv, 
about  60  m.  n.  w.  of  the  Nabedache  vil- 
lage, on  a  point  of  land  so  situated  that 
in  high  water  it  formed  a  peninsula  with 
only  one  narrow  entry  on  the  w.  side. 
This  location  corresponds  in  general  with 
that  of  the  branch  of  the  Trinity  now 
called  Tehaucana  cr.     This  village  con- 
sisted of  36  houses  occupied  by  120  war- 
riors, **  with  women  in  proportion  and 
an  infinite  number  of  children.**     The 
other   village,    of  30  families,  was  30 
leagues  away  on  Brazos  r.,  not  far  from 
Waco.     Mezieree  tried  to  induce  the  in- 
habitants of  this  village  to  move  eastw  anl 
to  the  Trinity,  farther  away  from  the  set- 
tlementa   This  they  promised  to  do  after 
harv^est,  but  the  promise  was  not  kept 
Mezidres   recommended    the  eetabliai- 
ment  of  a  presidio  on  the  Tawakoni  site 
when  the  Indians  should  be  remoxxni 
(Informe,  July  4.  1772,  MS.). 

In  1778  and  1779  Mezi^res  made  twt* 
more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni.  One  vil- 
lage, containing  150  warriors,  was  then 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  Brazos,  in  a  fertile 
plain  protected  from  overflow  by  a  high 
bank  or  bluff,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed 
an  abundant  spring.  Eight  leagues  abovf 
was  another  villi^ce  of  the  same  tril»e, 
laiger  than  the  first,  in  a  country  re- 
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mtrkable  for  its  numerous  springs  and 
creeks.  It  seema  that  this  was  me  vil- 
lage that  in  1772  had  been  on  the  Trinity, 
lioce  for  nearly  half  a  century  we  do  not 
bear  of  the  Trini^  village  (Mezi^res, 
Guta,  in  Mem.  de  Is  ueva  Eepafia,  xxviii, 
274-5).  The  lower  village  Mezidres 
ailed Quiscat  (3.  v.),  or  El  Quiscat,  ap- 
parently from  its  head  chief,  a  name 
which  It  kept  at  least  as  late  as  1795. 
Morfi  (Hist.  Tex.,  ca.  1782,  MS.)  errone- 
oaely  (?)  says  that  Quiscat  was  a  village  of 
Kichai  and  Yscani.  The  upper  viUage 
was  called  Flechazo,  and  the  mhabitants 
Flechazos.  which  often  appears  as  a  tribal 
iuune(Cabello,  Informe,  1784,  MS;  Leal, 
Koticii,  July  10,  1794.  See  also  Fie- 
dam). 

The  Tawakoni  and  the  Waco  speak  dia- 
lects of  the  Wichita  language  and  some- 
times  have  been  consider^  the  same 
people.  Mezi^res  remarked  that  they 
lived  apart  only  for  convenience  in 
hontinff  (Informe,  July  14,  1772,  MS.; 
GoorbiSre,  Relaci6n  Clara,  1791,  B^xar 
Archives,  MS.).  This  language,  though. 
kindred,  is  verv  distinct  from  that  of 
their  relatives,  the  Hasina!  and  the  Ka- 
dohadacho,  as  was  noted  in  the  state- 
ment by  an  official  at  Nacoffdoches  in 
17^  that  two  Hasinai  chiefs  *' served 
as  interpreters  in  their  language,  which 
I  know,  of  what  it  was  desired  to  ask  the 
chirfof  the  Taguais  [Tawehash]  nation, 
called  Eiasiquiche"  (Testimonio  de  los 
Diligendas,  B^xar  Archives,  Pro  v.  of 
Texas,  1754-76).  In  connection  with  the 
ethnological  relations  of  the  Tawakoni, 
the  Waco  require  mention.  They  were 
apparently  simply  one  of  the  Tawakoni 
^iBageSjiJerhape  the  Quiscat  of  Mezi^res* 
%.  Tne  name  Waco  has  not  been 
wted  in  early  Spanish  documents,  nor 
^  it  occur  at  all,  it  seems,  until  the 
Idth  wntury,  when  it  is  lirst  applied  by 
Americans  to  Indians  of  the  village  on 
the  site  of  modern  Waco,  who  are  dis- 
tfngoished  from  those  called  Tawakoni 
nmg  only  2  m.  below  (Stephen  F.  Aus- 
JQ,  CO.  1822,  Austin  papers,  Class  D.; 
Thos.  M.  Duke  to  Austin,  June,  1824, 
^W.,  Class  P). 

The  hereditary  enemies  of  the  Tawa- 
^  koni  were  the  Comanche,  Osage,  and 
Apwihe,  but  toward  the  end  of  the  18th 
ttntunr  and  thereafter  the  Comanche 
[fere  frequently  counted  as  allies.  The 
hostility  of  the  Tawakoni  toward  the 
Apache  was  implacable,  and  Apache  cap- 
^  were  frequently  sold  by  them  to  the 
jrench  of  I^ouisiana  (Macartij,  letter, 
^Pt.23,  1763).  With  the  Hasinai  and 
^do,a8wellastheTonkawaand  Bidai, 
tne  Tawakoni  were  usually  at  peace. 
Tneir  villages  were  market  places  for  the 
jonkawa  and  a  refuge  for  many  apostate 
Jaimine  (Aranama)  from  Bahfa  del 
%lntu  Santo. 


As  in  former  times,  the  Tawakoni  re- 
semble in  methods  of  agriculture  and 
house-building  the  other  tribes  of  the 
Wichita  confederacy  (q.  v. ).  The  Span- 
ish town  of  Bucareli  on  the  Trinity  de- 
pended on  them  in  part  for  food.  Austin 
(op.  cit.)  reported  at  the  Waco  village 
about  200  acres  of  com  fenced  in  with 
brush  fences.  According  to  Mezi^res 
(Informe,  July  4,  1772)  the  Tawakoni 
ate  their  <»ptive8  after  the  cmeleet  tor- 
ture and  left  their  own  dead  unburied  in 
the  open  prairie. 

Until  about  1770  the  Tawakoni,  though 
friendly  toward  the  French,  were  hoetile 
to  the  Spaniards.  In  1753,  and  several 
times  thereafter,  they  were  reported  to 
be  plotting  with  the  Hasinai  to  kill  all 
the  Spaniards  of  E.  Texas  (De  Soto  Ver- 
mudez,  Investigation;  Mezidres  to  Fr. 
Abad,  1758,  MS.).  The  founding  of  San 
Sabd  miasion  for  the  Apache  increased 
this  hostility  of  the  Tawakoni,  and  in 
1758  they  took  part  with  the  Comanche, 
Tawehash^  and  others  in  the  deetmctiou 
of  the  mission.  In  1760  Father  Cala- 
horra,  of  Nacogdoches,  made  a  treaty  of 
peace  with  the  Tawakoni  and  Waco, 
out  they  soon  broke  it.  During  the  next 
two  years  Calahorra  made  them  other 
visits  and  got  them  to  promise  to  enter 
a  mission.  Subsequently  the  mission 
project  was  often  discussed,  but  never 
materialized  (Testimonio  de  Diligencias, 
B^xar  Archives,  Prov.  of  Texas,  1759-76). 

The  transfer  of  Ix)ui8iana  to  Spain 
wrought  a  revolution  in  the  relations  be- 
tween the  Spaniards  and  the  Tawakoni 
and  other  tribes.  In  1770  Mezi^res,  an 
expert  Indian  agent,  and  now  a  Spanish 
officer,  met  the  Tawakoni  and  other 
tribes  at  the  Kadohadacho  village  and 
effected  a  treaty  of  peace  in  the  name  of 
the  governors  of  Louisiana  and  Texas 
(Mezi^res,  Relaci6n,  Oct  21,  1770).  In 
1772  he  made  a  tour  among  these  new 
allies  and  conducted  the  chiefs  to  B^xar, 
where,  by  the  Feather  dance,  they  rati- 
fied the  treaty  before  Gov.  Ripperdd, 
This  friendship  was  cemented  by  a  more 
liberal  trading  policy  introduced  by  Gov. 
Oreilly  of  Louisiana  (Mezi^res,  Informe, 
July  4,  1772).  The  Tawakoni  were  now 
relied  upon  to  force  the  Aranama  ( Jara- 
name)  back  to  their  mission  and  to  re- 
strain the  more  barbarous  Tonkawa  and 
induce  them  to  settle  in  a  fixed  village, 
which  was  temporarily  accomplished 
(Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  274). 
Friendly  relations  remained  relativelv 
permanent  to  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
regime.  In  1778  and  1779  Mezi^res  made 
two  more  visits  to  the  Tawakoni  villages. 
In  1796  the  Tawakoni  sent  representa- 
tives to  the  City  of  Mexico  to  ask  for  a 
mission,  ai\d  the  matter  was  seriously 
discussed  but  decided  negatively  (Archi- 
ve Gen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  xx,  MS. ).     About 
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1820  they  for  some  reason  became  hostile, 
but  on  Apr.  23,  1821,  Gov.  Martinez, 
through  the  mediation  of  the  gran  cadd^ 
or  Kadohadacho  chief,  effected  a  new 
treaty  with  the  Tawakoni  chiefs  Daquia- 
rique  and  Tacar^hae  (Archivo  Gen., 
Prov.  Intern.,  ccli). 

By  1824  the  upper  Tawakoni  village 
seems  to  have  been  moved  back  tows^ 
the  Trinity,  for  in  that  year  Thomas  M. 
Duke,  who  described  the  Waco  and  the 
small  Tawakoni  village  below  them, 
stated  that  the  principal  Tawakoni  vil- 
lage was  on  the  waters  of  the  Trinity 
( Austin  Papers,  Class  P ) .  To  the  Anglo- 
Americans  the  tribe  frequently  proved 
troublesome  and  were  sometimes  severely 
punished.  Thev  were  included  in  the 
treaty  made  with  the  Republic  of  Texas 
in  1843  and  also  in  the  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Wichita  in 
1837  and  1856,  which  established  their 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 
In  1855  they  were  placed  on  a  reserva- 
tion near  Ft  Belknap,  on  the  Brazos,  and 
for  3  years  they  macle  progress  toward 
civilization;  but  in  1859  they  were  forced 
by  the  hostility  of  the  whites  to  move 
across  Red  r.  (Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States, 
II,  406-410,  1889).  Smce  then  they  have 
been  officially  incorporated  witn  the 
Wichita  (q.  v.). 

If  the  view  that  the  Waco  were  only  a 
part  of  the  Tawakoni  under  a  new  name 
IS  correct,  the  Tawakoni  suffered  rather 
less  diminution  than  other  tribes  during 
the  half  century  after  1778.  If  the  view 
is  wrong,  they  decreased  about  half  their 
number  during  that  period.  (  h.  b.  b.  ) 
Ta-wao-^wr-ro.— Ind.  Aff.  Kep..  263, 1851.  lowaol- 
keno.— Otis,  Check  Li><t,  135,  1876.  JaacanM.— 
Meri^res  (1778),  Letter  in  Mem.  deNuevaEspafla, 
xxviii,23o,  MS.  Juaoano.— Bull.  Soc.  Geog.Mex.. 
1, 504, 1869  ( probably  identical) .  Li-wooh-o-niM.— 
Butler  and  Le\vi8  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d 
seas.,  7,  1847.  Haoanas.— Mezi^res  (1778)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  661,  1886  (mis- 
print). Taokankanie.  -Maillard,  Hist.  Texas,  238, 
1842.  Taguaoana. — Croix.  Relaci6n  Particular 
(1778),  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tafuaoaaea.— Soils 
(1768).  Diary,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii, 
279,  MS.  Tahuaoana.— Morse.  Rep.  U>  Sec.  War, 
873, 1822.  Tahuacane.—Tex.  State  Archives,  1793. 
Tahuaoano.— Treaty  of  1821  with  Gov.  of  Texas, 
MS.,  Archivo  Gen.  Tahuaoaay.— Bollaert  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  11,276, 1860.  Tahuaooni.— Ibid., 
265.  Ta-hu'-ka-ni".— Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaname).  Tahwaooaro.—Ind. 
Aff.  Rep,,  903, 1847.  Taa-wa >oar-roei.— Ibid.,  1857, 
266,1868.  Tahwaocona.— Ibid.,  867. 18M.  Tah-wae- 
oarras.— vSchoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribe-s  i, 618, 1851.  Tah- 
wah-oa-roo.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  894,  1816.  Tah-wah- 
oarro.— Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Doe.  13, 29th  Conff.,  2d  sess., 
1, 1846.  Tahwaklero.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856. 14, 1857. 
Takawaro.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  489,  1857. 
Tanoaro.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  72,  1851.  Taouaoaoana.~Robin.  Voy.,  in, 
6.  1807.  Taouoanea.— Mezi^res  (1792),  Informe, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tavakavat.— Bmy^re  (1742) 
in  Man^rv,  Dec.,  vi,  492, 1886.  Tawaoairoe.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  372, 1866.  Tawacamii.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc. 
63,  45th  Ctonff.,  3d  8e«».,  73,  1879.  Tawaoaai.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  104,  1856. 
Tawacanie.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  30,  la'jO.  Ta-wa- 
oa-ro.— Ibid.,  1859,  310,  1860.  Tawaoarro.-«chool- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  689, 1857.  Tawacoaras.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  397, 1867.  Tawaocomo.— Ibid.,  369,  1854. 
Tawaoooroe.— Ibid.,  1856  184, 1857.    Tawafikanie.— 


MaUlard,  Hist  Texas,  2Se,  1842.  TavsMida.- 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  82. 1850.  Ta«ikal.-<jatBebet 
Tonka wd  MS.,  B.  A.  K..  1884  (Tonkawi  namfei 
Tawakaaaa.— Doc.  of  1771-2  quoted  hj  Bolun  tn 
Tex.  HiHt  Soc.  Qnar.,  ix,  91, 1906.  Ta«akaa«y.- 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  249,  1877.  Tawakaay.— AiuUn 
(CO.  1822),  MS.  in  Austin  Papers,  Clan  D.  Ta-wa* 
ka-ro.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  627, 18S7.  Tawiknoa.— U 
Harpe  (1719)  quoted  by  Gatschet,  Kaimnkawa 
Inds.. 27.189L  Tawakeaoe.— Sibley,  Hitt. Sketches, 
74,  1806.  Tawakoaea.— Dayia.  Span.  Cooq.  N. 
Mex.,  82,  1809.  TawakoaL— BoschmanD  (l!d9) 
quoted  by  Gatschet,  Karankawa  lads.,  3L  1^91 
TawarAca.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4.  27,  1k>, 
Tehnaoanai.— MacartiJ,  Letter  to  Gov.  Aogel  de 
Navarrete,  1768,  MS.  in  Nacogdoches  ArakiTCf. 
Three  Oaaea.— P^nicant  (1714)  trana  In  Frcoch. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i.  121.  1869.  Ikm  Coaea.- 
Schermerhom  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  Sa,  1M14 
(misprint).  Tiroaeareea.— Arbucklc(l»lo)inSetL 
Ex.  Doc.  l4,32dCong..2dse«B.,184.185S.  to<«>- 
o-aiea.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R.  Doc  76. 
29th  Cong.,  2d  sen.,  7. 1847.  Taaa«ara.-U  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Margry,  D^.,  Vl,  289. 1886.  Twumxo.- 
Beauiain,  note  in  ibid.  TowaeaaiMu-Bonneil. 
Texas,  189.  1840.  Towa««aa«.-Monie,  Rep.  ^) 
Sec.  War.  873,  1822.  Towaoaao.— Trimble,  ibW.. 
259.  Towaoarro.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.Soc 
Lond.,  108, 1856.  Towaeoaaia.— Falconer  in  h^m. 
Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xin,  206,  1848.  Tbwsaetru.— 
Alvord  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40lh  Cong ,  9d  teas.. 
7,  1869.  Towackaniea.— Marcv,  Pimirie  Trsv., 
197,  1869.  To-wae<ko-Biea.— Parker,  Texas.  21:. 
1856.  To>waeH>-aieft.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TtiImk, 
V,  682,  1865.  Towaooro.— Ibid..  Ui,  401  18S1 
Towa'kaaL— Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatassd  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  82  ('liver  bend  in  a  sandy  riact*: 
Wichita  name).  Tiwakarehu.— Dorvey.  Wiehlu 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (=' three  canes')  Itwafax- 
roa,-Ben.  Ex.  Conf.  Doc.  13.  29th  Cong.,  W  swa. 
6, 1846.  Towakeaoa.  —Latham  In  Trans.  PhiloL  Soc 
Lend,  102, 1856.  Towpoa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  117. 1836.  Towiaths.— Utbam  in 
Trans. Phllol. Soc. I^ond,  102, 1856.  Towo«ai»«.- 
Al  vord  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18,  40th  Oong.,  8d  was., «. 
1869.  Towooooaie.— Smitbson.  Misc.  ColL.  ii,  tit 
2,  51,  1852.  Towockoaie.— Marry  In  SchoolcnJt, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  712, 1855.  To-woo^nnr  Tkyowa- 
Leavenworth  (1867)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.m41^t 
Cong.,  2d  sess.,  24.  l«7a  Towaekoai«.— Blairy  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v.  712, 1865.  Toaeus.- 
Meri^res,  Relaci6n,  1770,  MS.  Taekaakaak.- 
Maillaid,  Hist.  Texas,  map,  1M2.  Taknktakii.- 
Latham  in  Trans  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  108.  1*^ 
To'-ka-le.— Doisiy,  Kansa  vocab..  B.  A.  E-.  \^ 
(Kansaname).  Tu'-ka-ayi.— Dorsey.OssiceTocah., 
B.  A.  E,  1883  (OBRge  name).  Tawaksnws.- 
(Jatschet,  Wichita  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Wichita  rame). 
Twowakaaie.— Yoakum,  Hist  Texas,  i,  2fla  185fi, 
Twowokaaa.— Ibid.,  165.  Twowokaaaes.— Ibid  .4(& 
To-woo-o-aae.— Marcv  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Tnb«% 
V,  712, 1855. 

Tawamana.  The  Bi rd  clan  of  the  Hon. 
Tawaaiaaa  wiawfi  — Fewkes  in  19tb  Rep.  B.  A.  £„ 
584, 1900  ( tr<fStrti='clan' )  Ta-wa-raa-aa  waa-w«.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr  ,  vn.  404. 1880. 

Tawa8a(Alibamu:  Tawdsha).  AMoA- 
hogean  tnbe  first  referred  to  by  the  De 
Soto  chroniclers  in  the  middle  of  the 
16th  century  as  Toasi  and  located  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Tallapoosa  r.  Sabee- 
quently  they  moved  a.  b.  and  con- 
stituted  one  of  the  tribes  to  which  th« 
name  "Apalachicola"  was  given  by  tW 
Spaniards.  About  1705  attacks  by  tm^ 
Ali^mu  and  Creeks  compelled  them  to 
leave  this  r^on  also  and  to  seek  protec- 
tion near  the  French  fort  at  Mobile,  lo 
1707  the  Pascagoula  declared  war  aaun?? 
them,  but  peace  was  made  throu^  the 
intervention  of  Bienville.  From  this  time 
the  tribe  ceased  to  be  noted  by  French 
chroniclers,  and  at  the  dose  of  the  cen- 
tury it  reappears  as  one  of  the  four  iii^ 
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buna  towDB,  from  which  it  seems  likely 
tint  the  Tawasa  had  allied  or  re-allied 
themselves  with  the  Alibamu  after  the 
disturbance  just  alladed  to.  Their  sQhse- 
Qoeot  history  is  probably  the  same  as 
thitof  the  Alibamu  (q.  v.).  (j.  r.  s.) 
Om-Am.— Adair,  Amu  Inds.,  166, 1775.  Tmmmm.— 
J«ferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  .TaoaaehM.— 
PtoictDt  (1710)  Id  Margry,  D6c.,  v,  486,  1883. 
IkmiM.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4:&,  24th  Cong.,  lat  sen., 
:?i,  1&3S.  Tarwanaw.— Woodward,  Beminis.,  12. 
m.  TatoMt— Alc«do,  Die.  Qeog..  ▼,  57.  1789. 
TmiM.-Swan  ( 1791)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
T.a2.1856.  TatrlMa.-Oatachet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
l^]m.  Taw  wana.-^hooIcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
IT.  618. 1854.  Taw-wana.— Pettus  in  Trans.  Ala. 
HiR.Soc.n.135,1898.  Toaai.-Gentl.ofElya8(15OT) 
Id  Fraoeb.  Hist.  CoU.La.,  154. 1850(probably  iden- 
tiMl).  TMMM.-U.8.Ind.Treat.  (1827).  421. 1887. 
Tbo^w^a.— Hawkins,  Sketch  (1799).  86.  1848. 
TiiMkii.— Fgnicant  (172S)  in  Margry,  D^.,  v, 
«;,  ins.  T^nrazaa.— Campbell  (18M)  in  H.  R. 
Doe.  27i  25th  Cong..  2d  seas.,  20, 1838. 

Tiiwiili.    The  extinct  Moon  clans  of 
SU  and  San  Felipe  pueblos,  N.  Mex. 
Ti-«M.-8teTenson  in  Ilth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19.1894 
[c«ik).    Tiwaah-h<ao.— Hodge  In  Am.  Antbr., 
u,  S&l,  1896  (Aoao^'people'). 

Iiwearitt    See  Orehaoue, 

Tiwekaih  {Ta-we^-hash,  commonly 
blown  in  early  Spanish  writings  as  Tao- 
Tayas.)  A  principal  tribe  of  the  Wichita 
confederacy,  distinct  from  the  Wichita 
prooer,  although  the  terms  are  now 
caed  as  synonymous.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century  ^ey  had  set- 
tied  on  upper  Bed  r.,  where  they  re- 
mained reutUvely  fixed  for  about  a  hun- 
dred years.  Rumors  of  a  tribe  called  the 
Tegoayoe,  or  Aijaos,  who  mav  have  been 
tbeTawebasb,  reached  New  Mexico  from 
tbe  E.  early  in  the  17th  century  (Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  387, 1886J.  The 
Toftjfis  found  by  La  Harpe  in  1719  on  Ca- 
Mdian  r.  with  the  Touacara  (Tawakoni). 
Ooflitaa  (Wichita),  and  Ascanis  (Hasinai) 
were  evidently  the  Tawehash,  and  his  re- 
port gives  us  our  first  definite  knowledge 
of  them  (Maigry,  D^.,  vi,  278,  282,  2^, 
1886).  Their  southward  migration,  due 
to  DresBure  from  the  Osage.  Chickasaw, 
aid  Comanche,  was  probably  contempo- 
ai7  with  that  of  theu-  kinsfolk,  the  Ta- 
wkoni  (q.  v.).  That  their  settlement 
00  Red  r.  was  relatively  recent  in  1769 
sanerted  by  Antonio  TremifXo,  a  Spanish 
«ptive  who  was  released  by  the  tribe  in 
J'w  (Testimony  of  Tremifio,  Aug.  13, 
W,  MS.  in  B^xar  Archives). 
^»  Spaniards  of  New  Mexico  usually 
^^^igiuUed  the  Tawehash  as  the  Jumanos 

3  ▼.);  the  French  frequently  called 
«»em  and  the  Wichita  Pant  piquS,  or 
!*Jtooed  Pawnee,  while  to  the  Span- 
judsof  San  Antonio  and  the  ofSdals  in 
Mexico  they  were  uniformly  the  Taovayas 
'^varying  forms  of  orthc«raphy)  and 

•Wta  (see  Declaration  of  Pedro  I^tren 
Jf  Santa  F4,  Mar.  6, 1750,  MS.  in  Archivo 

After  La  Harpe's  visit,   in  1719,  the 
P«ipof  tribes  to  which  the  Tawehash 
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belonged  became  attached,  through  trade, 
to  the  French,  while  on  the  other  hand 
they  saw  little  of  the  Spaniards.  But 
from  indifferent  strangers  the  Tawehash 
and  the  Spaniards  soon  became  converted 
into  active  foes  through  their  differing  il- 
lations to  the  Comanche  and  the  Api^e. 
To  the  Comanche  and  the  Tawehash  alike 
the  Apache  were  a  hated  enemy,  while 
the  founding  of  San  Sabd  mission  in  1757, 
for  the  Lipan  Apache,  put  the  Spaniards 
in  the  lisnt  of  Apache  allie&  The  result 
was  the  destruction  of  the  mission  in  Mar. 
1758,  by  a  large  force  of  Comanche,  Wichi- 
ta, Tawehash,  and  other  northern  Indians. 
To  avenge  this  injury,  Don  Diego  Ortiz 
Farrilla,  a  soldier  of  renown,  was  put  in 
command  of  500  men — regulars,  militia. 
Tlascaltecan,  and  mission  Indians — ana 
equipped  for  a  four  months'  campaign. 
Leaving  San  Antonio,  in  Aug.  1759,  ne 
march^  with  Apache  allies  to  the  Tawe- 
hash settlement,  which  he  found  flying  a 
French  flag,  fortified  by  ditch  and  stock- 
ade, and  so  strongly  defended  that  he  was 
repulsed  with  loss  of  baggage-train  and 
two  cannon.  Years  afterward  Bonilla 
wrote:  *'And  the  memory  of  this  event 
remains  to  this  day  on  the  Taovayasee 
frontier  as  a  disgrace  to  the  Spaniards'' 
(Breve  Compendio,  1772,  trans,  by  West 
in  Tex.  Hist  Asso.  Quar.,  viii,  55,  1905y. 
The  cannon  were  not  recovered  till  20 
years  later. 

Parrilla's  report  of  the  Tawehash  forti- 
fication was  confirmed  in  1765  by  Ti^ 
mifio,  the  released  captive  mentioned 
above.  According  to  nim  it  was  built 
especially  to  resist  Parrilla's  attack.  It 
consisted  of  a  palisaded  embankment 
about  4  ft  high,  with  deep  ditches  at 
the  B.  and  w.  ends,  to  prevent  approach 
on  horseback.  Inside  the  enclosure  were 
4  subterranean  houses  or  cellars  for  the 
safety  of  non-combatants  (Tremifio,  op. 
cit).  From  the  time  of  Parrilla's  cam- 
paign forward  the  Tawehash  settlement 
was  referred  to  in  Spanish  writings  as  the 
**fort  of  the  Taovayas."  Of  interest  in 
this  connection  is  the  record  that  the 
Waco,  also  of  the  Wichita  group,  had  at 
their  villa^  a  similar  earthen  wall  or 
citadel  which  was  still  visible  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  19th  century  (Kenney  in 
Wooten,  Comp.  Hist.  Texas,  i,  745, 1898). 

In  1760,  the  year  after  the  &mous  bat- 
tle. Fray  Calahorra  y  Saenz,  the  veteran 
missionary  at  Nacogdoches,  was  sent  to  the 
fartctUza  to  effect  a  peace,  which  he  accom- 
plished, at  least  nominally  (Fray  Joseph 
Lopez  to  Parrilla,  Exp.  sobre  San  Sabd, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.,  1760).  The  libera- 
tion of  Tremifio  in  1765  was  attended 
with  special  marks  of  friendship.  He  was 
escorted  to  Nacogdoches  by  head  chief 
Eyasiquiche,  who  was  made  a  Spanish 
official  and  sent  home  with  presents  of  a 
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cane,  a  dreas-ooat,  and  three  horses.  He 
would  not  consent,  however,  to  Cala- 
hoira's  proposal  of  a  mission  for  his  peo- 
ple (Oalahorra,  letter  of  Jnl^  16,  1765, 
MS.  in  B^zar  Archives).  In  spite  of  these 
si^ns  of  amity,  the  Spaniards  still  enter- 
tained suspicions  of  the  Tawehash,  but 
matters  were  improved  by  the  efforts  of 
Mezi^ree,  a  skilful  Indian  agent  In 
1770  he  met  the  Tawehash,  '^wakoni, 
Yscanis,  and  Kichai  chiefe  in  a  conference 
at  the  Kadohadacho  ( Caddo)  village.  The 
treat  V  arranged  at  this  time  was  ratified  at 
Natchitoches  in  Oct.  1771,  by  three  Tawe- 
hash chiefs,  who  by  proxy  represented  the 
Comanche  also.  Among  other  thin^, 
^ey  promised  to  sive  up  their  Spanish 
captives  and  Parrilla's  cannon,  not  to  pass 
San  Antonio  in  pursuit  of  the  Apache 
without  reporting  there,  and  to  deliver  to 
the  Spanisn  authorities  the  head  of  any 
violator  of  the  peace.  This  compact  was 
solemnized  bv  the  ceremony  of  burring 
the  hatchet  (Articles  of  peace,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.,  Hist,  xx).  From  this 
time  forward  the  Tawehash  were  gener- 
ally named  among  the  friendlytribw,  but 
they  were  seldom  trusted.  Thev  were, 
however,  often  turned  against  the  Apache, 
and  in  1813  they  aided  the  revolutionists 
against  the  royal  arms  (Arredondo  to  the 
viceroy,  Sept  13,  1813,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gren. ).  As  a  tribe  they  were  never  sub- 
jected to  mission  influence,  which  may  be 
said  of  all  the  tribes  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy. 

In  1772,  and  again  in  1778,  Mezidres 
visited  the  Tawehash  settlement  to  fur- 
ther cement  their  friendship,  and  from 
his  reports  we  get  our  fullest  knowledge 
of  their  relationships  and  society.  They 
spoke  nearly  or  quite  the  same  language 
as  their  kinsmen  and  allies,  the  Wichita, 
TiEtwakoni ,  and  Y^cani.  Their  settlement 
was  situated  on  Red  r.,  at  the  eastern 
Cross  Timbers.  At  the  time  of  Mezi^res' 
second  visit  it  consisted  of  a  population 
of  800  fighting  men  and  youths,  fiving  in 
two  villages  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
river.  That  on  the  N.  side  was  composed 
of  37  and  the  other  of  123  grass  lodges, 
each  containing  10  or  12  beds.  To  these 
two  villages  Mezi^res  at  this  time  fl^ve 
the  names  San  Teodoro  and  San  Ber- 
nardo, in  honor  of  the  commandant  gen- 
eral of  the  interior  provinces  and  of  the 
governor  of  Louisiana.  The  Tawehash 
had  extensive  agriculture,  raising  corn, 
beans,  calabashes,  watermelons,  and  to- 
bacco, with  which  they  supplied  the  Co- 
jnanche,  in  exchange  for  horses  and  cap 
tives.  The  calabashes  they  cut  up  in 
strips  which,  when  dry,  were  made  into 
chains  or  mats  for  convenience  in  carry- 
ing. Though  fish  were  plentiful  in  the 
river,  they  are  said  not  to  have  eaten 
them.    Women  took  part  in  the  goveni- 


ment,  which  was  democratic  Chiefs, 
who  prided  themselves  on  owning  noth- 
ing, did  not  hold  ofiSce  by  hereditary 
right,  but  were  elected  for  their  valor. 
Regarding  the  religion  of  the  pec^>le 
Mezidres  mentioned^' fire  worship  and 
belief  in  a  very  material  heaven  and  bell 
(see  also  Wichita), 

There  is  some  ground  for  thinking  that 
one  of  the  two  vfllaffee  of  the  Tawehash 
settlement  described  by  Med^res  in  1778 
was  composed  of  the  Wichita  tribe,  who 
six  years  before  had  been  living  on  Salt 
Fork  of  the  Brazos,  60  lea^oes  awmy. 
But  the  Wichita  later  were  still  living— 
a  part  of  the  time  at  least — on  the  up- 
per Brazos.  About  1777  or  1778  the 
'^Fanis-Mahas"  (Ouvaes,  Aguajes,  Agui- 
chi  [see  4hi«cA])  came  southward  and 
settled  with  the  Tawehash,  but  at  the 
time  of  Mezi^res"  visit  in  1778  they 
had  withdrawn  temporarily  north west- 
wiurd.  Within  a  few  months,  however, 
the^  returned,  and  seem  to  have  re- 
mained permanently  with  the  Taw^Ubsh 
(Mezi^res,  MS.  letters  in  Mem.  de  Noeva 
Espafia,  XXVIII,  229,  281-82).  They  evi- 
dently established  a  separate  village,  lor 
Fernandez  in  1778  and  Mares  in  1789  each 
noted  in  this  locality  three  Jumanes  or 
Tawehash  villages  a  short  distance  apart 
(diaries  in  the  Archivo  Gen. ).  Twenty 
years  later  Davenport  said  that  on  Bed  r., 
100  leagues  above  Natchitoches,  there 
were  stul  three  neighboring  villages  of 
these  people,  which  he  called  U^  Ta- 
huyds,  Huichitas,  and  Aguichi,  respec- 
tively (Notida,  1809,  Ms.  in  Arcnivo 
Gen.). 

Austin's  map  of  1829  (original  in  the 
Department  of  Fomento,  Mexico)  and 
the  Karte  von  Texas  of  1839  both  show 
the  Tawehash  settlement  on  Wichita  r., 
above  the  junction  of  the  two  main 
branches.  For  their  treaties  with  the 
United  States  and  their  removal  to  reeer- 
vations,  see  Wichita  (ocmiedency).  Con- 
sult also  Jumano.  (h.  k.  b,  ) 
Ahiiadoft.— Freytes,  Pefialoea  (iee2),  S6,  66.  1S« 
(identical?).  AMJMM.-Ibid..M (identical?).  Ab- 
mt(w.— Morfl,  MS.  Hist.  Texas,  bk.  2,  ca.  1792 
(identical?).  A»ados.— Baocroft.  Aria,  and  K«w 
Hex.,  ISO.  18S9  (identical?).  A««m.— FeAaloaa 
(1662)  dted  by  Bancroft,  ibid..  16S  (idaaticaJ?^ . 
Aizaot.— Benayides,  Memorial.  86.  168D  (identi- 
cal?). Aztaos.— Ofiate  (1606)  dted  br  Prince, 
Hist.  N.  Mex.,  166. 1888  (identical?).  AyUte.— 
Bandelier  in  Aroh.  Inst  Papers,  m.  19,  ISBO 
(identical?).  A|1aoa— Zaiat^-^meron  (ea.  162»K 
Rel.,  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  46.  Dec  18W  (klentl- 
cal?).  JnmaBa.— Morfi.  op.  cit  J«BaMa.~Piedfo 
Latren,  op.  dt,  1760.  Jomaao.— For  other  fbrni* 
of  this  name  tee  Jumano.  (Until  the  recent  in* 
vestigations  by  Dr  H.  B.  Bolton,  the  identlfi<W 
tion  of  the  Jnmano  was  in  doubt.— Editor. )  *-^-i 
iai^uM.— Pedro  Latren.  op.  dt  Paaipl^MC 

died  in  early  document  of  Texas.   Pan^ . 

Latren,  op.  dt.,  1750.  Skin  orioks.-Clark  flSIMi 
in  Grig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  i.  190, 190<  (r 
ferriuR  to  thdr  custom  of  tattooing).  Taa«vi 
asM.— Mesi^res,  MS.  letter  in  MemTde  KoeTB  1 
pafia,  xxTiii.  236.  1778.  Taaorayassa— kCesi^p 
ibid..  247. 1770    TftbajM«.~Doc  606  in  Tex.  Stati 
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wSS^^Sti'S^  l>bMi7M.-Gov.  CabeUo,  In- 
nnne.  1784,  MS.  in  Archiyo  Gen.  TftboayMM.— 
X^^^«PP-  ^'*-  261.  1779.  TmboATMei-Gov. 
Ofcbello.  Rep.  on  Comanches,  178«,  MS.  in  B^xar 
AreWT^  TafcnayM.— Rivera  to  Oconor,  1768, 
Jg.  in  Bfzar  Archives.  Imao*.— Vial,  Diaiy! 
157,  MS.  in  ArchiTo  Gen.  Taroaiaa.— Parilla  to 
Vioeioy  Nov.  8. 1760,  MS.  in  Arohivo  Gen.    Ta- 

Ky^r'^S^S^J^/^^iri"*^-  Ta«alla..-Leal. 
Noticia,  17W.  MS.  in  B&car  Archives.    Tacnay- 


ai«.-Oabeno.  Informe,  MS.,  1784.  Tagnayas.- 
iS^S^.^^^j  JS^tpediente  aobre  San  BabA, 
1760,  MS.  in  ArchivoGen.    TsguayaMa.— Gabello; 


it.    TacnayoM.— Ibid. 
Informe,  1771.  MS.  in 


. — Ibid.    Taci>a]rM.~Gov.  Ba- 


SSar 


OT.  cit. 

frios,  Informe,  1771 ,  MS.  in  Arc&i v6  Gen.    Tana- 
yoa.— Courblfere,    Relaci6n.  1791,  MS.  in  B6zar 
Archives.    Tahaaias.— Treaty  with  the  tribe,  1821, 
MS.  in  Archl vo  Gen.  Tahuallaua— Arredondo.  op. 
dl.1818.    Tahnaya.— Cen8U8ofl790inTexa88tate 
Arehivea,  1792.    Tahnayaoe.— Doo.  of  Sept  20, 1826, 
in  Texas  State  Archi  ves.    Tkhnayaoes  —Vial,  Dia- 
ry. MS.,  1787.   Tahuayis.— Davenport,  Notlcia,  1809, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.    Tahnayaae.— Doc.  of  Aoff. 
1-1804.  in  Texas  State  Archives.    Tahnayaaes.— 
Treaty  with  the  tribe,  1821,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen. 
TuMyaea.— Bull.  80c. Geoe.  Mex.,  267, 1870.   Tao- 
kauaea.— Mexi^res,  op.  cU.,  1778.     Taobayaoe.- 
BoIL  Soc   Geog.  Mex.,  267,  1870.    Taobayaia.— 
Expediente  aobre  la  Dolosa  Paz,  1774.    T^bay- 
aaaa.— Mezi^ree,    op.  cit.,  1778.     Taouayaahea.— 
Robin.  Voy.  Looisiane,  in.  3,  1807.    Taooayas.— 
Kzp.  aobre  la.  Doloaa  Paz,  1774.    Taovayaiaoea.— 
Maiircs,    op.    dt,   1778.     Taovayaaea.— Bonilla 
(1772).  Breve  Gompendio,  in  Tex.  Hist.  Quar., 
Tm,  57,  1906.    Taaweftah.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no. 
4j27. 1838. .  Tavaiaaaa.— Mezi^res,  Relaci6n.  1770, 
Ma  in  An^hivo  Gen.    TaTaiaaea.— Ibid.    Tava- 
k— Bocmreli  to  RipperdA,  Nov.  18, 1772,  MS.  in 
xar  Archives.     Tavoayaaea.— Croix,  Relaci6n 
Particniar.   1778,  Ma  in  Archivo  Gen.    TaToy- 
aaaa.— Mexidres    in    Mem.   de    Nueva   Espafia, 
xxvin,  283.     Ta-wai-haalL—H.  R.  Rep.  299,  44th 
Goc«.,l8taeflB..  1,1876.   Tawai'-hiaa.— Ibid.    (Cad- 
^name).     Tawa'haah.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  £.,  1096. 1896  (Caddo  and  Kichal  name).  Taw 
VMalia.— Ind.  A£f.  Rep.,  656,  1887.    Todaa.— La 
Haxpe  (1719)  in  Mararv,  D^.,  vi.  290, 1«J6.  Toaa- 
naaa.— Mezidres  (1778)  quoted"  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  661,  1886.    Toavyaoea.— Mezi^es, 
^2-  eit.,  229,  1778.     Toayaa.— La  Harpe,  op.  cit, 
1T19.      Tomafihaa.— Domenech,    Deserts.   11,  191, 
Vseo  (misprint).     Too-war-aar.— Clark   (1804)  in 
Ori^.  Joor.    Lewis  and  Clark,  i,  190, 1904.    Tori- 
laafc     Bchoolcraft,    Ind.   Tribwj,   11,   126,   1862. 
T>— ahaa. — ^Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond., 
n,  279,    1860.     Towaahaoh.— Lewis  and   Clark, 
ioamal,  149,  1840.    Towaehea.— Mor^n  in  N.  Am. 
Bev.,  56,  Jan.  1870.    Towaha«h.—Lewisand  Clark, 
Joamal,  149,  ]d4a    Towahhaaa.— ten  Kate,  8yn- 
(xijmie,  10,  1884-    Towaah.— Kenney  In  Wooten. 
Comp.  Hiat,  Tex.,  753, 1898.    T<nr-aah.-.Ind.  Aif. 
Kept.  1849,  33, 1850.    Towaaah.— Trimble  quoted  by 
Mocae,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  257, 1822.   Tow-oe-ahM.— 
ten    Kate,    Synonymle,    10,   1884.     Towea^a.— 
Scbermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
n,  25, 1814.     Toweaah.— Thomas  (1845)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  14,  82d  Cone.,  2d   seas.,  ISl.   1858.     Tow- 
caahgCL     Catlin,  N.  A.  Inds.,  11,  73,  1844  (own 
name).    Tow-eaaah.— Kennedy,  Texas,  map,  1841. 
Towiartaa.— Sibley.    Hist    Sketches,    74,    1806. 
Tawiacka-Tavakaaoaa.— Balbi,     Atlas  EthnoOT., 
M,  1826  (Improperly  combined  with  Tawakoni). 
rawlaah. — Latham  in  Tiana.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
104,  1866.     Towiah.— Karte  von  Texas,  1889.    To- 
»oaah.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xll.  1848  (confounded 
withTawakoni).  Towoaahe.—Domenech. Deserts. 
I,  444,  1860:     Tawraoha,— Sibley.  Hist.  SketchS 
J?^^***-    ^E!^™fS-— ^*^«''  and  Lewis  (1846)  in 
\*-  JK!?5-  ^^L^  ^^"  ^  •ess..  7, 1847.    toy- 
•■k.— Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns,  160, 1886. 

Tswi.  A  CholoYone  village  on  lower 
San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.— Pmart>  Cholovone 
Ma,  B.  A-  E.,  1880. 

Tbwiilauroii  (Tauriykarron^  Tawi^karay 
Tkauwi^kaUiu  (Oneida),  TUwi^'SkH-Ui 
(Qterokee,     'Flint'),    Tawiskano     for 


TavMhArano^    and    Saieimkerat      The 
nominal  stem,  dialectically  varied,  is  in 
these   expressions  -vHskdr-,  -vrisker-,  or 
-wiskdX-,  occurring  in  the  lexical  terms 
omskdrd\  owiskerd\  or  (noiskdld\  respec- 
tively, and  meanmg' ice*,  'hair,  'sleet*; 
these  latter  are  derivatives  of  the  noun 
(wiyd\  'ice',   'hail',    'sleet',   'frozen 
snow',  'glare  ice',  and  'glass  goblet' 
(modem) J   of  this  noun  the  Tuscarora 
uwi^^d*    IS   a    dialectic   form,   whence 
comes  wmfakra'  with  the  specific  mean- 
ing 'sleet  or  rain  frozen  to  trees  and  to 
the  ground' ;    and  the  initial  t-  of  the 
first  six  appellatives  is  a  characteristic 
prefix  of  proper  names  and  is  in  fact  an 
expletive  dual  sign,  originally  meaning 
'two',    'two-fold',    'complete',   *in   a 
double  degree' ;  and  the  a-  for  the  full 
ha-y  affixed  to  the  nominal  stem,  -wiskdr-, 
is  the  prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
masculine  sex,  singular  number,  and  an- 
thropic  gender,  signifying  '  he ' ;   lastly, 
the  verb-stem  -ron\  suffixed  to  the  nomi- 
nal stem,  is  the  perfect  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  verb-stem  -r2«',  'affix  or 
add  to',  or  'be  arrayed  in' ;   hence  the 
expression  Taunsharrcm^  signifies  'He  is 
arrayed  in  ice  in  a  double  degree.*    The 
expression  7ht/n«ibara,  or  rather   Taxing^- 
kdHi\  is  the  noun  modified  only  by  the 
affixes   explained   above,  and   signifies 
'He  (is)  ice  in  a  double  degree*,  the 
substantive  verb  being  unexpressed  but 
understood.      The  final  vowel  and  the 
glottic  close  of  this  compound  is  either 
modified  or  dropped  when  an  adjective 
is  suffixed  to  it,  as  in  the  following:  The 
adjective -ano' signifies  'cold',  'chilly'; 
hence  Tawiskarano*  means  'He  (is)  ice, 
cold  in  a  double  degree.'    The  substan- 
tive verb,  as  is  usual  in  the  present  tense 
of  attributive  themes,  is  not  here  ex- 
pressed.    In  the  sentence-word  SaiewU- 
kerat,  one  of  the  characteristic  functions 
or  activities  of  the  personage  designated 
by  this  expression  is  described.      The 
imtial    syllable    «a-    signifies    'again', 
'anew',    ' repeatedlv '^  and    limits   the 
meanmg  of  the  verb  m  the  expression; 
ie-  IB  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
indefinite  as  to  sex  and  number,  although 
usually  singular,  and  commonly  signifies 
'one',  'one  who' ;  the  noun-stem  is  ex- 
plained above;    lastly,  the  suffix  verb- 
stem  -at,  being  the  present  tense  form  of 
the  anomalous  verb  -at,  signifies  'present', 
'show *,  ' spread '  ' cause  to  be  present ' ; 
hence  the  expression  as  an  appellative 
means  '  Again  one  causes  ice  to  be  present 
(as  is  his  habit)'.    These  etymologic  de- 
rivations of  a  number  of  the  appellatives 
applied  to  a  certain  personality  would 
seem  to  connect  him  directly  with  the 
frost-bringing  and    the  ice-forming  po- 
tency in  nature,  and  that  they  establish 
the  inference   that   Tawiskaron  is   the 
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name  of  the  personification  of  the  winter 
power  transfigured  into  a  man-being,  a 
god  of  winter,  whoee  functions  and 
activities  constitute  him  the  mig[hty  frost 
kine,  whose  breath  and  magic  power 
blieht  the  verdure  of  plants  and  trees 
and  lock  lakes  and  rivers  in  bonds  of  ice. 
In  confirmation  of  the  preceding  inter- 
pretations, the  following  expressions  are 
cited  fromBruyas*  Radices  Iroqueeorum: 
ov^,  or  gawisaj  *ice',  'hail',  *  glass'; 
owishra,  *hail*,  *  sleet  * ;  gavnskerorUion, 
oatuisontionf  'one  is  casting  or  sowing 
hail,  ice,  sleet',  hence  'one  (it)  is  hail- 
ing' ;  lastly,  toatiowiskweniare,  meaning 
*  it  has  covered  it  with  frost,  with  ice '  ; 
'it  has  spread  out  ice  (like  a  sheet)'  : 
hence  '  it  has  covered  it  with  glare  ice.' 
In  the  two  sentence-words  premiing  the 
last  one  cited,  the  final  -ontion  is  the  per- 
fect tense  form  of  the  irr^i^lar  verb  -oft', 
'cast',  'throw',  but  it  has  a  present 
meaning,  'is  casting,  throwing'.  The 
termination  of  the  last  citation,  -kwentare ' , 
is  a  perfect  tense  form  with  the  meaning 
of  a  present  tense,  viz,  'is  Iving  flat', 
'  is  lying  face  downward '.  The  ormnal 
meaning  of  the  nominal  stem  -v^kar-  of 
the  vocable ow^MWl'  was  apparently  'crys- 
tal * ,  '  smooth ' ,  '  slippery  ,  '  slick ' ;  hence 
it  came  to  desienate  ice  on  the  one  hand, 
and  chert  or  flint  on  the  other.  Even 
among  the  Cherokee,  who  are  linguis- 
tically cognate  with  the  Iroquoian  peo- 
ples of  the  B.  and  n.,  I^tuVskdlA  is  the 
name  of  a  mythic  anthropic  being,  called 
Flint,  regarded  as  the  producer  of  flint 
rock.  They  have  also  preserved  in  the 
words  tdtmfska  or  Uiwrskage^  signifying 
'smooth',  'slick',  the  fundamental 
meaning  the  stem  had  before  it  came  to 
denote 'flint*.  Thus  Cherokee usa^  con- 
firms the  suggestion  that  the  basic  sig- 
nification of  the  stem  -xfytskar-^  or  -vfiiktr-, 
is 'smooth',  'crystal',  'slippery',  'slick'. 
A  similar  connection  between  terms  de- 
notice  of  'ice'  and  'flint'  respectively, 
exists  among  some  of  the  Algonquian 
dialects,  and  also  between  these  terms 
and  the  name  for  'wolf,  a  false  con- 
nection has  been  established  in  some  of 
these  same  dialects.  In  Passamaquoddy 
and  Malecite  malmm  and  malsumm  sig- 
nify 'wolf  and  'small  wolf  respectively^, 
while  the  flrst  is  also  a  name  of  this 
younger  brother  of  Nanabozho  (Ku- 
loskap);  and  in  the  closely  related  Mic- 
mac,  mdls  signifies  'flint'  or  'chert'. 
The  last  is  found  in  Unami  Delaware 
under  the  form  mdfiales^  and  in  the 
Unalachtigo  Delaware  of  Campanius 
Holm  imder  that  of  mahdreSj  with  the 
signification  'flint',  'chert'.  But  in  the 
Abnaki  it  appears  under  the  form  monlsem, 
with  the  meaning  'wolf.  In  the  Chip- 
pewa name  for  'white  flint',  mikwame- 
xoahik,  literally  '  ice  stone '  or  '  ice  rock ', 


is  brought  out  the  reason  for  the  use  of 
the  same  vocable  to  denote  'ice',  *  frost', 
'sleet',  on  the  one  hand,  and  'chert', 
'flint',  on  the  other.  The  Chippewa 
term  for  ice  is  mihvam,  and  the  Cree 
mishvamiyt  whence  the  derivative  misk- 
tvamissa, '  it  hails ' .  Piponoukhe  ( written 
Kabebonicca  by  Schoolcraft)  signifies 
freely  *  Winter  Maker',  from  pipon,  *  win- 
ter', and  the  verb-stem  -oke  or  -okhe, 
'make,  cause,  do';  and  Chakekenapok 
means  'the  Man  of  Flint,  or  the  Fire- 
stone'. In  the  foregoing  identifications 
are  found  the  reaisons  that  gave  the  name 
'He  is  the  Flint',  'He  Overspreads  with 
Ice',  'He  is  the  Ice',  'He  is  the  Winter- 
maker',  and  lastly,  'He  is  the  Wolf,  to 
one  and  the  same  personage  identified 
with  the  production  and  control  of  cer- 
tain phenomena  in  nature.  It  has  thus 
become  evident  that  through  wrong  in- 
terpretations of  misunderstood  homo- 
phonic  but  not  cognate  terms,  various 
striking  appellations,  suggested  by  more 
or  less  apparent  similanty  between  the 
unrelated  natural  phenomena  in  question, 
have  been  made  the  name  of  the  imagi- 
nary man-being,  originally  believed  to 
produce  and  control  but  one  class  of 
phenomena.  Brinton  (Myths  of  the 
New  World,  203,  1896)  endeavored  to 
show  that  the  name  Tawiskara  was  a 
connate  or  derivative  of  the  Oneida 
tetiticalaSf  and  the  Mohawk  tyokarcu  or 
tewJigarlaSf  which  he  renderedf  'dark  or 
darkness'  (although  they  in  fact  all 
mean  *at  the  time  it  becomes  dark,  at 
twilight'),  and  he  purported  to  quote 
Bruyas  and  Cuoq  in  support  of  this 
opinion,  although  neither  of  these  lexi- 
cographers, so  lar  as  known,  attempted 
to  analyze  the  name  Tawiskaron  or 
Tawiska^). 

An  imaginary  man-beine  of  the  cosmo- 
gonic  philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian  and 
other  tribes,  to  whom  was  attributed  the 
function  of  making  and  controlling  the 
activities  and  phenomena  of  winter.  He 
was  the  Winter  God,  the  Ice  King,  since 
his  distinctive  character  is  clearly  defined 
in  terms  of  the  activities  and  phenom- 
ena of  nature  peculiar  to  this  season.  As 
an  earth  power  he  was  one  of  the  great 
primal  man-beings  belonging  to  the 
second  cosmical  period  of  the  mytho- 
logical philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian,  Al- 
gonquian, and  perhaps  other  Indians. 
Although  his  paternity  was  not  beyond 
question,  his  parentage  was  illustrious. 
In  the  mythology  to  which  he  belonged, 
his  grandmother,  Atuin^kdi*  ('Mature 
Flower',  or  probably  'Mature  Earth '), 
called  Mesakomikokwi  by  the  Potawa- 
tomi,  was  expelled  from  the  skyland, 
situated  above  the  visible  firmament,  be- 
cause of  her  husband's  jealousy.  When 
in  falling  she  reached  the  wa^rs  of  the 
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primal  sea  that  covered  the  space  now 
occapied  by  the  earth  she  was  received 
on  the  carapace  of  the  great  primal  Turtle 
who  belonged  to  this  second  cosmic 
period,  on  which  his  fellows  had  pre- 
pared the  nucleus  of  the  earth.  Being 
parthenogeneticallv  pregnant  before  her 
expulsion,  she  in  due  time  gave  birth  to 
a  aaughter,  who,  on  reaching  woman's 
estate,  became  pregnant  while  at  play, 
according  to  one  of  several  differing  tra- 
ditions, by  the  direct  act  of  the  primal 
man-being  called  Wind.  In  due  time  the 
youn^  woman  gave  birth  to  twins  (some 
traditions  say  to  quadruplets),  one  being 
Te*haro**hiawft'k*ho°*  (q.  v.),  the  other 
Tawl^skaro*^'.  The  latter  destroyed  his 
mother  by  refusing  to  be  bom  in  the 
natural  way  and  in  violently  emerging 
through  his  mother's  armpit — some  tra- 
ditions sav  through  her  navel.  This  he 
was  readily  fitted  to  do  because  his  bod^ 
was  composed  of  chert  or  flint  and  his 
head  was  in  the  form  of  an  arrowpoint  of 
flint  According  to  a  variant  version,  one 
of  the  ^reat  race  of  the  Turtle,  trans- 
formed mto  a  handsome  young  warrior, 
sought  the  maiden  for  his  wife.  Having 
refiued  many  other  man-beines  under  the 
same  guise  by  the  advice  of  her  mother, 
she  at  last,  through  the  counsel  of  the 
same  mentor,  accepted  him.  Having 
come  to  her  lodge  on  the  appointed  nighC 
he  conversed  with  her  until  the  time  came 
for  retiring,  when  the  young  warrior 
placed  two  arrows,  one  plain  and  the 
other  tipped  with  flint,  horizontally  in 
the  bark  side  of  the  lodge  just  above  the 
maiden,  and  then  departed.  The  next 
day  he  returned  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  taking  his  arrows  withdrew.  In  due 
time  the  twins  were  bom,  as  related 
above.  It  is  believed  that  Tawi^skaro"', 
in  the  substance  of  his  body  and  in  the 
shape  of  his  head,  was  prenatally  sug- 
gested by  the  flint-tipped  arrow.  In  con- 
cept Tawi^skaro^'  is  so  closely  identical 
with  the  mjthic  personage  called  Cha- 
kekenapok  m  Algonquian  mythologv,  a 
younger  brother  of  Nanabozho,  that  tney 
may  be  treated  together. 

In  Iroquoian  mythology  this  being  is 
known  under  various  names  indicative  of 
some  function  or  feature  attributed  to 
him.  Among  his  Iroquoian  names  are 
Tawis^karon  (Te*hawis^karro°'),  Tawis'- 
kano  or  Tawisxarano* ,  Saiewiskerat,  Taw- 
iskara,  O'ha^a'  ('Flint,*  Onondaga), 
Ofha^gwfi»'d&'  ('Flint,'  Seneca),  Teho- 
tennhiaron  ('He  is  arrayed  in  flint,' 
Mohawk),  Atenenhiarhon  (a  corrupt 
form  of  tne  last),  of  which  the  Tuscarora 
form  ia  Tun6fiya*i^'h6°',  meaning  *a 
giant'  only,  Ro'nikofirahet^k^'  ('His 
Mind  is  Evil'),  and  Hono»'hi'^dae',  ('He 
is  Warty',  Seneca). 

In  Algonquian  dialects  this  personage 
appears,  among  others,  under  the  names 


Malsum,  Piponoukhe',  C^akekenapok, 
and  Windiffo.  In  one  of  the  earliest  ac- 
counts of  Algonquian  cosmical  myths  it  is 
said  that  the  Montagnais  attributed  the 
chance  of  seasons  to  two  brothers — Nipi- 
noukne  ('Summer-maker')  and  Pipo- 
noukhe ( '  Winter-maker ' ) .  Most  of  these 
Indians  regarded  these  brothers  as  human 
in  form,  while  the  rest  were  not  so  cer- 
tain on  this  point;  all,  however,  were 
agreed  that  they  were  beings  who  were 
alive  like  themselves,  for  they  had  been 
overheard  talking  and  rustling,  especially 
at  their  return,  although  no  one  imder- 
stood  their  language.  Far  in  the  north 
dwelt  Piponoukhe  for  a  stated  time,  while 
his  brother  lived  in  the  sunny  southland. 
At  regular  times  the  two  brothers  ex- 
changed places,  which  brought  about  a 
change  of  seasons.  The  Montagnais 
called  this  exchanging  of  places  Achi- 
tefcatoudh,  Piponoukhe  brought  with 
him  cold  weather,  frost,  snow,  sleet,  and 
ice,  and  thereby  destroyed  everything. 
This  myth  has  been  developed  into  that 
of  Kulpojut,  explained  below. 

The  persistence  and  the  security  of  life 
from  the  destroctive  powers  of  the  Winter 
god  is  metaphorically  expressed  in  the 
details  of  the  following*  incident  related 
in  one  of  the  longer  versions  of  the  com- 
mon Iroquoianjgenesis  mvth.  Durine  the 
creative  time  Te*haro°*hiawft'k'*ho"'  re- 
ceived from  his  father  of  the  race  of  the 
Turtle  an  ear  of  com,  with  proper  instruc- 
tions as  to  its  care  and  uses.  In  time 
Te*haro"'hiawft'k'"ho»'  roasted  an  ear  of 
com  which  he  had  himself  raised,  which 
emitted  an  appetizing  aroma.  When 
TawisOcaro^  smelt  this  odor  he  informed 
his  grandmother,  who  ordered  him  to  go 
to  the  lodge  of  his  brother  to  ask  him  to 
share  this  unknown  thing  with  them. 
On  hearingthis  request  Te*haro°'hiawft' k^- 
'ho"'  replied  that  he  would  consent  on 
condition  that  Tawie^karo"'  surrender  to 
him  "the  flint  whereby  thou  livest." 
To  this  Flint  replied,  **What  dost  thou 
mean?  Dost  thou  mean  my  arrow  with 
the  point  of  flint?"  To  which  the  reply 
came,  "No;  I  mean,  indeed,  that  flint 
which  is  in  thy  body."  To  this  Flint 
answered,  "  So  be  it  as  thou  dost  wish  it." 
Then,  opening  his  mouth,  he  thrust  out 
the  flint  thing  in  Question.  His  brother 
seized  it  and  gently  pulled  it;  he  would 
not  break  it  off,  although  Flint  asked  him 
to  do  so.  "Verily,"  his  brother  an- 
swered, "thy  life  belongs  to  thee,  so  thou 
thyself  must  break  it  off  and  give  it  to 
me,  for  on  no  other  condition  can  our 
compact  be  fulfilled."  So,  reluctantly, 
Flint  performed  his  part  of  the  agree- 
ment, whereupon  his  brother  cave  him 
two  grains  of  the  com,  one  for  the  grand- 
mother and  one  for  himself.  By  this  act 
Tawis'karo"*  lost  his  birth  right  of  coecjual 
arenda  (q.  v.) ,  or  magic  power.    This  is 
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readily  explainable  by  the  phenomena  of 
the  b^inning  of  the  spring  of  the  year. 
By  tlie  internal  heat  of  the  earthy  icicles 
thaw  and  become  detached  at  their  bases 
and  are  not  broken  off  within  their 
length;  and  on  clear  mornings  the  face 
of  nature  is  sometimes  covered  with 
heavy  hoarfrost  which  by  the  internal 
warmth  of  things  and  a  slight  rise  in  the 
temperature  of  the  air  becomes  detached 
without  meltinff  from  the  outside,  as  it 
were,  but  falls  like  flakes  of  snow.  These 
phenomena  show  that  the  power  of  the 
Winter  god  is  ending,  and  that  Tawis^- 
karo^'  surrenders  a^am  his  flint  lance — 
the  piercing,  blastmg,  withering  power 
of  frost  and  winter's  cold. 

In  the  cosmical  legends  of  the  Iro- 
quoian  tribes,  Tawis^karo^S  incited  and 
abetted  by  his  grandmother,  makes  manv 
attempts  to  thwart  his  brother,  Te*haro» - 
hiawa*k^'ho»*,  in  his  work  of  bringing  into 
orderly  being  the  present  phenomena 
and  bodies  of  nature.  One  of  the  most 
exciting  of  these  efforts  was  the  theft  of 
the  sun  by  TawisOcaro"*,  and  Aw^*ha^i*, 
his  grandmother.  They  carried  it  far 
away  to  the  southeast,  where  they  hoped 
to  keep  it  solely  for  their  own  use.  But 
by  the  potent  aid  of  the  magic  power  of 
various  great  man-bein«.  such  as  Otter, 
Beaver,  Fox,  and  Fisher,  Te*haro"*- 
hiaw&'k^*ho»'  was  enabled  to  recapture 
the  sun  and  to  bring  it  back  and  then  to 
place  it  where  it  now  is  shining  for  all 
people.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  this  incident  is  the  mythologic 
statement  of  the  fact  that  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  the  sun  apparently  goes  far 
to  the  southeast. 

Tawis^karo"',  in  emulation  of  his 
brother's  successful  attempts  to  create 
various  things,  made  only  noxious  objects, 
such  as  bats,  butterflies,  owls,  frogs,  and 
worms  and  other  creeping  things;  but  his 
flrst  great  labor  was  to  conceal  from 
Te'haro°*hiawft'k*ho^'  all  the  birds  and 
animals  in  a  great  cavern  in  a  cliff;  this 
is  evidently  but  a  metaphorical  state- 
ment of  the  driving  of  the  Dirds  to  migrar 
tion  and  of  the  animals  to  hibernate  by 
the  approach  of  Winter.  According  to 
the  legend  they  were  in  great  Saxt 
freed  by  Te*haro"*hiaw&*k^*ho'»'.  Then 
Tawis^karo"*  is  discovered  by  his  brother, 
constructing  a  bridge  of  white  rocks  (i.  e., 
ice)  on  the  surface  of  the  surrounding 
waters,  which  he  asserted  hemsis  gradu- 
ally extending  toward  the  distant  shore 
of  another  land  wherein  dwelt  fierce, 
carnivorous  monsters,  in  order  to  enable 
them  to  come  across  to  feed  upon  the 
people  and  the  animals  created  by  Te*- 
naro^'hiawft'k^'ho"^*;  this  was  obviously 
the  statement  that  were  all  lakes  and 
rivers  bridged  solidly  with  ice,  the 
monsters    Cold,    Want,    Famine,   and 


Death  would  readily  cross  and  feed  on 
the  creatures  of  his  brother,  for  nothing 
is  killed  except  for  food  by  the  great 
primal  beings.  He  was  stopped  in  this 
ne&rious  work  by  his  brother,  who  sent 
the  tufted  bluebird,  with  the  bloody 
thigh  of  a  grasshopper  in  its  mouth,  to 
frighten  him  by  its  crv.  As  this  bird  is 
one  of  the  first  heralds  of  spring,  its  cry 
told  Winter  that  Spring  was  at  hand,  and 
so  Tawis^karo***  fled  with  his  work  only 
half  finished.  The  bridge  of  white  flint 
dissolved  as  fast  as  he  fled  to  the  land. 
When  he  became  the  prisoner  of  his  own 
brother  he  attempted  to  escape  on  one 
of  the  pieces  of  white  flint  It  is  only  a 
step  from  a  cake  of  ice  to  the  mythical 
"  white  stone  canoe,"  so  popular  and  vet 
so  erroneously  attributed  to  various  other 
beings.  Again,  he  tries  to  imitate  his 
brother  in  creating  a  human  being,  which 
was  the  object  of  his  j^^reatest  desire;  so 
having  learned  from  his  brother  that  life 
was  immanent  in  the  substance  of  the 
earth,  and  therefore  the  products  of  it, 
Tawiff'karo^'  decided  to  outdo  him  by 
using  the  foam  of  water  to  form  his  man- 
being,  as  in  fact  it  was;  after  thus  form- 
ing the  body  of  the  man-being  he  called 
his  brother  to  see  it,  but  failing  to  cause 
it  to  show  any  signs  of  life,  he  implored 
lus  brother  to  aid  him  by  giving  it  life 
and  motion,  which  was  done.  As  this 
man-being  was  pure  white  it  is  obvious 
that  this  creature  was  snow,  and  that 
without  life,  which  Tawis'karo"'  could  not 

five  it,  it  could  not  come  and  go,  as  it 
oee,  like  that  which  has  life  and  power 
of  motion.  8ome  modem  Iroquois  who 
are  the  adherents  of  the  so-called  Hand- 
some Lake  reformed  Iroquois  religion, 
and  others  who  have  become  converted 
to  Christianity  claim  to  identify  Tawis<- 
karo°'  with  the  devil  of  Caucasians,  and 
so  reasoning  from  this  incident  pretend 
that  this  devil  created  the  white  race. 
The  constant  antagonism  between  Ta- 
wis^karo*^'  and  his  twin  brother  finally 
caused  the  latter  to  decide  upon  the 
destruction  of  his  younger  brother.  In 
the  details  of  the  flerce  combat  with 
unequal  weapons  to  which  this  resolution 
led,  it  is  said  that  the  surface  of  the 
earth  was  crumpled  into  ridges  and  val- 
leys, that  the  blood  and  the  fragments 
from  the  body  of  Tawis^karo^'  became 
flint  stones,  and  that  from  his  intestines 
were  formed  fruitful  vines  of  many 
kinds— a  statement  obviously  due  to  the 
fact  that  vines  growing  in  the  clefts  of 
rocks  apparently  barren  have  a  peculiar 
luxuriance. 

In  the  Cherokee  story  of  the  Babbit  and 
Tawiskftia  (Mooney,  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  R, 
1900)  the  ceaseless  struja^gle  between  life, 
the  productive  force  in  nature,  repre- 
sented by  the  Rabbit,  and  the  destructive 
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powers  of  nature,  repreeented  by  Ta- 
wisk&lft,  are  (}uite  apparent  The  Babbit 
in  this  story  is  evidently  the  Algonquian 
Wabozho  (*  White  Maker  M  who  has 
been  absorbed  into  the  Kanaoozho  char- 
acter as  explained  below.  The  story  re- 
lates that  Rabbit,  while  Tawisk&l&  was  in 
his  lodge,  drove  a  sharp  stake  into  the 
body  of  his  guest,  causing  it  to  explode, 
scattering  flint  fragments  in  all  dh'ec- 
tions. 

In  one  of  the  variants  of  the  common 
Iroquoian  cosmic  genesis  myth  Tawis^- 
karo^'  is  one  of  four  children,  quadruplets, 
of  whom  the  name  of  only  one,  Te'haro"*- 
hiawtfk^*ho"',  has  been  recorded.  In  the 
Potawatomi  version  of  the  Algonquian 
cycle  of  genesis  myths,  however,  the 
Algonquian  names  of  these  quadruplets 
have  been  preserved  by  Father  De  Smet 
Theee  latter  names  are  Nanabozho  (q.  v. ) , 
Chipiapoos  (TTcipiapozho),  Waoosso 
(?  Wabozho,  *  White  maker'),and  Chake- 
kenapok  (Cree  Tchakisahigan,  *  flinty 
*  gun- flint ' ,  etc. ) .  The  infant  man-beinff 
tearing  the  last  name  caused  the  death 
of  his  mother  by  violently  bursting 
through  her  side. 

In  uter  time  some  of  the  functions  of 
Wabozho  were  evidently  absorbed  in 
part  b^  Chakekenapok  or  attributed  to 
nim,  either  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
thus  leaving  only  two  p^reat  personages 
or  man-beings,  for  Tdpiapozho  while  ne 
lived  was  a  rather  negative  character, 
largely  dominated  by  Nanabozho,  who 
also  appears  to  have  absorbed  the  name 
Wabozho  and  a  part  of  his  functions. 
Thus  in  the  third  great  cosmic  period, 
the  present^  a  complete  parallelism  be- 
came established  between  the  elemental 
gods  of  the  Iroquoian  and  the  Algonquian 
pantheon.  For  this  period  the  Iroquoian 
data  are  more  complete  and  definite. 
The  gods  have  departed  from  the  earth 
and  have  their  dwelling  in  the  sky  land, 
the  land  of  disembodied  souls.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Iroquoian  legends  descriptive 
of  this  skyland,  there  is  far  in  the  rear  of 
the  great  lodge  of  AwS"*ha'i*,  the  grand- 
mother of  Tawis'karo°%  a  laiige  compart- 
ment in  which  dwells  a  man-being  of 
peculiar  aspect  and  functions.  His  name 
in  the  Onondaga  dialect  is  De*hodi&tga''- 
ew^*,  *He  whose  body  is  divided  or  split 
in  two  parts.'  One  of  these  parts,  it  is 
said,  is  crystal  ice,  and  the  other  is  warm 
flesh  and  blood.  Twice  every  year  this 
man-being,  whose  magic  power  outranks 
all  earth-produced  ones,,  comes  to  the 
doorway  of  his  compartment,  presenting 
in  each  instance  a  different  side  of  his 
body.  When  he  presents  the  side  com- 
posed of  crystalline  ice,  winter  begins  on 
the  earth;  and  when  he  presents  the 
side  constituted  of  flesh  and  blood,  sum- 
mer begins.    He  is  evidently  composed 


of  the  characters  in  large  measure  of  Ta- 
wis^karo"*  and  Te*haro»*hiawa'k^*ho»,  of 
the  Iroquoian  cosmology,  and  of  Fipo- 
noukhe  and  Nipinoukhe,  or  Nanabozho 
and  Chakekenapok,  of  the  Algonquian 
cosmical  legends;  for  in  them  is  found  a 
great  man-being  whose  functions  are  con- 
cerned with  the  change  of  seasons.  His 
name  in  Passamaquoddy  is  Kulpojut 
(Coolptljot  in  Micmac  by  Rand),  which 
signifies  'One  rolled  over  by  handspikes  ' 
EiEich  spring  and  each  autumn  he  is  rolled 
over;  he  faces  the  w.  for  the  autumn 
season,  and  the  b.  for  the  spring.  His 
body,  it  is  said,  has  no  bones.  In  this 
lodffeof  Aw^**'ha^i*  and  in  the  skyland 
Te*haro»*hiaw&'k'*ho°'  has  become  only  a 
shadowy  figure,  a  mere  messenger  or  in- 
spector for  the  gods.  Tawis'karo"*  has 
been  completely  absorbed  in  the  ^reat 
man-being  of  ice  and  flesh.  De'hodi&'t^- 
kaewfi"*.  Such  appears  to  be  the  d^ree 
of  development  of  the  two  great  dominat- 
ing flgures  in  the  oosmological  philosophy 
of  the  Iroquoian  and  uie  Algonquian 
peoples.  See  Mythology^  Nanabozho^  Te- 
nanmhiaiDagon. 

For  further  details  consult  Sagard, 
Hist  du  Canada,  i-iv,  1636,  new  ed., 
1836;  Relations  des  Jesuites,  i-iii,  1858; 
De  Smet,  Oregon  Missions,  1847;  Black- 
bird, Hist.  Ottawa  and  Chippewa,  1887; 
Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New  World,  1896; 
Hewitt,  Iroquoian  Cosmology,  in  2l8t 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903;  Cuoq,  Lex.  de  la 
Langue  Iroq.,  1866.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tawkee.  (1)  The  golden-club  or  float- 
ing arum  ( OronHum  c^uaiicum) .  ( 2 )  The 
Virginia  wake-robin  (Arum  virgmicum). 
The  word,  formerly  in  use  in  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  still  surviving 
locally,  was  adopted  in  the  17th  century 
by  the  Swedish  settlers  in  New  Jersey. 
Rev.  A.  Hesselius  (1725)  speaks  of  ''tachis 
or  hopnuts"  (Nelson,  Inds.  of  N.  J.,  78, 
1894).  Kalm  (Trav.,  i,  389, 1772) citesas 
Indian  names  of  Arum  virainicum  tawks, 
tawking,  and  tuckah,  adding  that  the 
Swedes  of  New  Jersey  call  it  tawko. 
Kalm  also  cites  as  names  of  the  golden- 
club  tawkim,  tuckoim,  etc.,  stating  also 
that  the  Swedes  call  it  tawkee.  The 
word,  which  is  practically  the  same  as 
tuckahoe,  is  derived  from  p'tukwi,  or 
pHukqueUy  in  the  Delaware  dialect  of 
Algonquian,  signifying  *it  is  globular,' 
a  term  of  general  apphcation  to  tuberous 
roots.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Tawtee.  A  Cherokee  settlement  about 
the  period  of  the  Revolution;  situated  on 
Tugaloo  r.,  in  the  present  Habersham  co., 
N.  B.  Gra. 

TahMM.— Bartiam  Tray.,  871,  1792.  TorMe.— 
Doc.  of  1756 quoted  bvRoyce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
143, 1887.  TuMee.— Muxon'8  map  (1771)  cited  by 
Royce,  ibid. 

Tawtktye.  The  extinct  Buffalo  clan  of 
the  former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
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TiditjS'+.—Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix.  849,  1896 
(+  a  (u^ia*  people'). 

Taxlipu.  Given  as  a  Chumashan  vil- 
lage formerly  near  Santa  BarlMira,  Cal. 
(Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  459,  1874), 
Possibly  intended  for  Tashlibunau,  the 
Yokuts  name  of  a  place  near  San  Emidio, 
at  the  s.  extren^ity  of  Tulare  valley,  in 
Chumash  territory.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tuaai^adika( 'salmon  eaters').  ASho- 
shoni  division  formerlv  occupying  the 
country  about  Salmon  falls  on  Sni&e  r., 
s.  Idaho.  Their  dependence  on  the  sal- 
mon which  abounded  here  gave  them 
their  name  of  "Salmon  Eaters.*' 
Af '-fi-tik'-lpth.--8tuart,  Montana,  81,  1866.  rUh 
Xaton.— Ross,  Pur  Hunters,  i,  249, 1855.  Salmon 
Baters.— Stuart,  op.  cit,  81.  T^sa'aigadilca.— Hoff- 
man in  Pioo.  Am.  Philoe.  8oc.,  xxiii,  296,  1886. 
War-are-ree-kM.— Ross,  op.  cit. 

Taitasagonies.  A  tnbe  referred  to  in  1730 
as  living  northward  from  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  as  bein^  hostile  to  the  tribes 
of  the  San  Antomo  region  (Pedro  de 
Rivera,  doc.  in  Arch.  CoT.  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro,  K,  leg.  5,  no.  6).  About  ^is 
time  the  governor  of  Texas,  Mediavilla  y 
Ascona,  asked  permission  to  make  war 
on  the  "Apache,  Yita  [Yuta,  Ute]  and 
Tastasagoma"  (ibid.,  K,  1^.  6,  no.  15). 
The  tribe  is  therefore  probably  one  other- 
wise known  under  the  name  of  Apache 
or  Comanche.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

TaitMagonia.— Medlayilla  y  Ascona  ( 1746),  op.  cit 

Tohaohagoulas.  A  name  noted  on  De 
risle's  map  of  1707  as  that  of  a  town  or 
people  on  Bayou  Lafourche,  s.  b.  La., 
Delow  Bayougoula.  The  name  contains 
the  Mobilian  term  oJda,  *  people',  but  the 
first  part  cannot  be  translated. 
Tohaohafoolas.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ill,  59, 
note.  1851.  Tohatohagottla.  —Be  I'Isle  map  (1707) 
in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  ii,  294, 1886. 

Tohanhi^.  An  unidentified  village  or 
tribe  mentioned  to  Joutel  in  1687  ( Mar- 
gry,  D^.j  III,  409,  1878),  while  he  was 
staying  with  the  Kadohadacho  on  Red  r. 
of  Louisiana,  by  the  chief  of  that  tribe, 
as  being  among  his  enemies. 

Tohataktofka  ( *  precipice ' ) .  A  town  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  1  m.  s.  of  Eufaula, 
Okla. — Gratschet,  Creek  Migr.  Lc«.,  ii, 
186, 1888. 

Tohatohiun  ( '  raccoon  M .  A  Yuchi  clan. 
Itja'tlan.— Speck, Yuchilnds.,  70, 1909.  TohJito*blim 
taha.— Gatscbet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70.  1885 
(— *raccoon  gens'). 

Tchatilnithigi.     A  former  Chitimacha 
village  at  the  junction  of  Bayou  Tdche 
with  Bayou  Atchafalaya,  La. 
Teh^ti  Kvtfngi  namo.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
Soc.  Wash.,  II.  152, 1888. 

Tohatkasitiuuhki.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  the  site  of  Charenton,  Bayou 
T^he,  Grand  lake.  La. 
Kawftonthki.— Gatschet   in  Trans.   Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash.,  II,  151. 1883.    Tohat  Kasftonshki.— Ibid. 

Tcheti  (tneir  name  for  Grand  r.).  A 
former  Chitimacha  village  on  Grand  r., 
20  m.  B.  of  Charenton,  La. 
Toati  lUunu.— Swanton,  fleld  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1909. 
Toh^tin  namo.— Gatschet  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wa0h..u,  152,1883  (fklmtt^*  village'). 


Tehikilli    SeeChekiUL 

To]Likimi8i(7biH7nm).  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  the  s.  side  of  Cosumnes  r.,  not 
far  from  the  mouth  of  Camp  cr.,  Eldo- 
rado CO.,  Cal.— Dixon  in  BulL  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Te  (T/e).  A  Haida  town,  the  princi- 
pal one  owned  hy  the  Tas-lanas  oefore 
they  migrated  to  Alaska.  It  formerly 
stood  on  the  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.\ 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  CoL,  opposite 
Frederick  id.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Ti  Iliiigi.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  Can.,  sec. 
n,  124.  1895.  T!S.— Swanton,  c5ont.  Haida,  2S1, 
1905. 

Te.    The  Cottonwood  clans  of  the  Tewa 
puehlos  of  San  Juan,  Santa  Clara,  and 
San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
Ttt-td^— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  iz,   8S0,  1896 
(fd^a<  people'). 

TeaouaeueitiiBti.  A  dialect  of  the  Cora 
language,  spoken,  acoordinff  to  Ort^^ 
by  that  part  of  the  tribe  uving  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nayarit,  toward 
the  w.,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico.  The  name 
with  the  termination  isti  or  izti  was  for  a 
time  applied  to  a  division  of  the  Cora 
proper,  but  the  dialectal  variation  being 
slignt,  this  classification  has  been  aban- 
doned.   See  Cora, 

Teacqadtiiea.— Orozoo  y  Bena,  Geog.,  50.  1864. 
Teaouacitiisti.— Ibid,  (for  the  people).  Teaeoa- 
snaitiisti.— Ortega,  Vocab.  Cast,  y  Cora  (1782),  7. 
reprint.  1888  (pi.  form;  sing.  Tecumaeitxica). 
T«akaaeitiisti.— >Pimentel,  Leng.  de  Mex..  ii.  83, 
1865. 

Teahinkutohin  ('people  of  the  lower 
country*).  A  Kutchin  tribe  or  a  subdi- 
vision of  the  Natsitkutchin  formerly  in- 
habiting the  country  n.  w.  of  the  latter. 
They  hunted  the  caribou  from  the  Yukon 
to  the  coast  of  the  Arctic  ocean.  They 
formerly  were  a  strong  bimd,  but  by  1866 
were  reduced  to  only  4  hunters,  ana  now 
are  probably  extinct 

Oensda  siffleiir.— Ross,  notes  on^Tinne,  S.  I.  MS. 
474  ( •  marmot  people  •>.    TS^-hiilciitehlB.— Ibid. 

4 trans,  'people  of  the  country  below  others'), 
le-ba-hin  X«tohiB.~Gibb6,  MS.  notes  on  Roes, 
B.  A.  E.  Teyttsdratahi.— Latham  in  Trana. 
Phllol.  Boc.  Lond.,  67, 1866. 

Teahquoif .  A  Nanticoke  villaee  in  1 707, 
probably  on  the  lower  dusquenanna  r., 
P^— Evans  (1707)  quoted  by  Day,  Pa., 
391,1843. 

Teakata  (te-aka,  a  sort  of  nndergroand 
cooking  pit,  hence  'the  place  where  there 
is  the  teaka*  par  excellence).  The  most 
sacred  place  of  the  Huichol,  containing  a 
small  temple  and  7  "god  houses,"  whii  h 
give  it  the  effect  of  a  little  village;  situ- 
ated near  Santa  Oatarina,  Jalisco, 
Mexico.  The  principal  god  of  the  Hui- 
chol was  the  one  who  cooks  the  food 
dearest  to  the  tribe — deer  meat  and  mes- 
cal hearts — in  a  teakoy  whence  the  name 
of  the  place.  Near  by  is  a  laige  shallow 
cavern  called  Hain6t^a,  the  birthplace 
and  first  home  of  the  Huiphol  God  of 
Fire.~Lumholt2,  Unknown  Mexico,  n, 
169, 1902. 
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Teana.  A  tribe  mentioned  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  ^oee  that  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Jnan  Baatista  mission  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  Relaci6n  Oompendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  Ck>llege 
of  Santa  Ooz  de  Qner^taro).  (h.  s.  b.) 

Teananttayae.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant Huron  villages  formerly  in  On- 
tario. In  1638  the  mission  of  Bt  Joseph 
was  removed  there  from  Ihontiria.  It 
was  destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  in  1648. 

'     .—Jee.Rel.  1687, 1^7,1858  (min>rint). 


Bt  JoMph.-Shea.  Cath.  Mias.,  1^.  1855.  TaMUtt- 
stay**.— Ibid..  174.  TMnaattoizi.— Jes.  Rel.  1640. 
68.  1858  (mfeprint).  TeaaMstaiM.-Ibid..  1637, 
107. 1858.  TeuuMstftia.~Ibid.,  161.  TaaaoctMii.— 
Ibid.,  70. 

Teatontaloga  ('two  mountains  apart'). 
A  Mohawk  villase  existing  at  diSerent 
periods  in  New  York.  The  oldest  one 
known  bv  that  name  was  the  principal 
village  of  the  tribe  until  destroyed  oy 
the  French  in  1666.  It  was  rebuilt  a 
mile  above  the  former  site  and  was  for 
a  time  the  site  of  the  Jesuit  mission 
of  St  Mary,  but  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  French  in  1693.  Both  villages 
were  on  the  n.  side  of  Mohawk  r.,  close 
to  water,  and  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  Schoharie  cr.,  in  Montgomery  co., 
N.  Y.  On  this  spot  on  the  w.  side  of 
the  creek,  was  the  last  village  of  that 
name,  better  known  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury as  the  Lower  Mohawk  Castle.  It 
was  also  called  Icanderago.  Macanley 
applies  this  name  to  the  Mohawk  band  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  village.    (  j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

IflMdenico.— Macanley,  N.  T..  n.  96. 1829.  I-oaa- 
dar-a-fOM.— Ibid..  174-6.  1829  (the  band).  lovar 
Hohavk  Oastle.— Mongan,  League  Iroq.,  474, 1851. 
Saint  Mary.-^bea.  Cath.  Mi«..  258. 1855  (miBsion 
name).  Oftadafo.— Hansen  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist..  IT.  802. 1864.  Ta-ah'-toa-ta-lo'-|:a— Mor- 
gan, League  Iroq.,  474.  1861  (Mohawk  fonn). 
T^-toB-ta-lo'-ffa.— Ibid..  18.  Ta.h<m-d&-lo'-n.— 
Ibid.,  416.  Tewanataoroco.— Edwards  (1751)  in 
MasB.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll..  Ist  s.,  x.  148, 1809.  Tionoa- 
teaga.— Rottenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  97, 1872. 

Tebi  (Te'-bi),  The  Greasewood  clan 
of  the  Pakab  (Reed)  phratry  of  the 
HopL— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 
1891. 

Tebitjrilat  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  occupied  by  the  Esselen. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20.  1860. 

Tebugldliii  ( *  fire  house ' ) .  A  large  oval 
min^  the  walls  of  which  are  still  standing 
5  to  8  ft  high;  situated  15  m.  n.  b.  of 
Keam's  caflon  and  about  26  m.  from 
Walpi,  N.  B.  Ariz.  The  pueblo  was  con- 
structed in  prehistoric  times  bv  the  now 
extinct  Firewood  clan  of  the  Hopi, 
ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
pueblo  of  Sikyatki. 

Rra-hons*.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B  A.  E..20, 1891. 
Tabo^ilm.— Mindeleff.  ibid.,  57.  TebuiU.— 
FewEes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  633,  1898.  Tab- 
▼wfld.— Stephen,  op.  cit. 

Teeahanqnalahimo. — Mentioned  as  a 
pueblo  of  the  province  of  Atripuy  (a.  v. ), 
m  the  region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N. 


Mex.,  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Teoahuif tea.  A  former  tribe,  probably 
Coahuiltecan,  found  on  the  road  from 
Coahuila  to  the  Texas  country  in  1690.— 
Massanet  ( 1690)  in  Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov. 
30,  1716,  MS. 

Teoamamioaen  (native  name  of  Rainy 
lake ) .  A  Chippewa  band  living  on  Rainv 
lake,  Minn.,  numbering  500  in  1736.    Of. 


TeciamaiBiaaMi.— CliauTignerie  (1736)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.  IX,  1054, 1855. 

Teoargoni.  Mentioned  by  Orozco  y 
Berra  (Geog.,  58,  1864)  as  a  division  of 
the  Varohio  in  w.  Chihuahua,^  Mexico, 
apparently  in  Chinipas  valley. 

Tecamohs  (* oozing  oil.' — Hewitt).  A 
Seneca  settlement,  commonTy  known  as 
Oil  Spring  village,  formerly  on  Oil  cr., 
near  Cub^  Cattaraugus  co.,  N.  Y. 
Oil  Sprinf.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  466, 1851.  T«- 
oar'-aoht.— Ibid. 

TeehieodaguachL  A  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Opata,  in  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  1688. 
It  was  a  visita  of  the  Spanish  mission  of 
Guazavas  (q.  v. ),  and  was  situated  in  the 
vidnitv  thereof,  on  Rio  Batepipo-  Pop. 
90  at  the  date  named. 

Bta  Oertrudit  Teohioodenaehi.— Doc.  of  1688 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246, 1884. 
TaohiM  da  Ouaehi.— Mange  (co.  1700),  ibid.,  233. 

Tecliirogen(  'at  the  fork  of  tbestream.' — 
Hewitt).  An  Iro(juois  village  n.  of 
Oneida  lake,  N.  Y.,  m  the  middle  of  the 
18th  century. — Bellin's  map,  1755. 

Teoolom.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Teoolote  (from  Aztec  iecololl,  the  ground 
owl).  A  rapaeo  villa^  in  s.  w.  Pima 
CO.,  Ariz.,  near  the  Mexican  border,  with 
140  families  in  1865. 

Dal  Taeolota.— Bailey  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  208, 1858. 
Taaalota.— Poeton,  ibid.,  1863. 385, 1864.  Taoolota.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863. 

Teooripa.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  and 
formerlv  the  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission 
founded  in  1619;  situated  m  central  Sono- 
ra, Mexico,  on  the  w.  branch  of  lower  Rio 
Yaqui,  lat.  29°,  Ion.  110°  30^.  Pop.  269 
in  1678;  50in  1730.  Its  inhabitants,  called 
bjr  the  same  name,  probably  spoke  a 
dialect  slightly  different  from  Nevome 
proper. 

Taooriao.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdcklein,  Neue 
Welt-Bott,   74,    1726.     Taooripa. -Rivera    (1730) 


Quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  513.  1884. 
Baa  Fraaoiaoo  da  Bona  da  Taooripa.— Zap 
In  Doc.  Hist.  Hex.,  4tb  8.,  in,  858, 1857. 


Teoualme.  A  division  of  the  Cora  proper 
in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
They  spoke  the  same  dialect  as  the 
Cora.  According  to  Alegre  ( Hist.  Comp. 
Jesus,  in,  205,  1842)  they  were  the  last 
of  the  three  tribes  of  the  Nayarit  mts. 
to  yield  to  the  missionaries  in  the  18th 
centurv,  when  they  were  placed  in  pue- 
blos along  the  Rio  San  Pedro.  One  of 
their  former  villages  was  Tonalizco.      t 
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OeooalaM.— Orozco  y  Bern,  Geog.,  280. 1864  (mis- 
print). Jeonalme.— Mota  Padilla  inisquoted,  Ibid., 
m.    TaoiuamM.— Mota     Padilla     (1742),    Ck>nq. 


Nueya  Galicia,  21, 1872. 

TeonmigUhik.    See  Tikumigizhik. 

Teenmfeli  (properly  Tikamthi  or  Tecum- 
iha:  'One  who  passes  across  intervening 
space  from  one  point  to  another,'  i.  e. 
springs  (Jones);  the  name  indicates  that 
tne  owner  belongs  to  the  gens  of  the  Great 
Medicine  Panther,  or  Meteor,  hence 
the  interpretations  *  Crouching  Panther' 
and  'Shooting Star' ).  A  celebrated  Shaw- 
nee chief,  bom  in  1768  at  the  Shawnee 
village  of  Piqua  on  Mad  r. ,  about  6  m.  s.  w. 
of  the  present  Springfield,  Ohio.  It  was 
destroyed  by  the  Kentuckians  in  1780. 
His  father,  who  was  also  a  chief,  was 
killed  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  in 
1774  (see  Cornstalk).    Hia  mother  is  said 


to  have  been  by  birth  a  Creek,  but  this 
is  doubtful.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
a  considerable  body  of  Shawnee  were 
domiciliated  among  the  Creeks  until  long 
after  the  Revolution.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  Tecuniseh  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  an  elder  brother,  who  in  turn 
was  killed  in  battle  with  the  whites  on 
the  Tennessee  frontier  in  1788  or  1789. 
Still  another  brother  was  killed  by  Te- 
cumseh'sside  at  Wayne's  victory  in  1794. 
While  still  a  youn^  man  Tecumseh  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  border  wars  of 
the  period,  but  was  noted  also  for  his 
humane  character,  evinced  by  persuading 
his  tribe  to  discontinue  the  practice  or 
torturing  prisoners.  Together  with  his 
brother  Tenskwatawa  the  Prophet  (q.  v. ), 
he  was  an  ardent  opponent  of  the  advance 


of  the  white  man,  and  denied  the  right 
of  the  Government  to  make  land  purchases 
from  any  single  tribe,  on  the  groand  that 
the  territory,  especially  in  the  Ohio  val- 
ley country,  belonged  to  all  the  tribes  in 
common.    On  the  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  recognize  this  principle,  he  un- 
dertook the  formation  of  a  great  confed- 
eracy of  all  the  western  and  southern 
trib^  for  the  purpose  of  holding  the  Ohio 
r.  as  the  permanent  boundary  between 
the  two  races.    In  pursuance  of  this  ob- 
ject he  or  his  agents  visited  every  tribe 
from  Florida  to  tne  head  of  the  MiSBoari 
r.    While  Tecumseh  was  organizing  the 
work  in  the  S.  his  plans  were  broa^t  to 
disastrous  overthrow  by  the  premature 
battle  of  Tippecanoe  under  the  direction 
of  the  Prophet,  Nov.  7,  1811.      On  the 
breaking  out  of  the  War  of  1812,  Te- 
cumseh at  once  led  his  forces  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  British,  and  was  rewarded 
with  a  regular  commission  as  brigadier- 
general,  having  under  his  command  some 
2, (XX)  warriors  of  the  allied  tribes.    He 
fought  at  Frenchtown,  The  Raisin,  Ft 
Meigs,  and  Ft  Stephenson,  and  covered 
Proctor's  retreat  after  Perry 'sdedsive  vic- 
tory on  L.  Erie,  until,  declining  to  retreat 
farther,  he  compelled  Proctor  to  make  a 
stand  on  Thames  r. ,  near  the  present  Chat- 
am,  Ont    In  the  bloody  battle  which  en- 
sued the  allied  British  and  Indians  were 
completely  defeated  by  Harrison,  Tecnm- 
seh  nimself  falling  in  the  front  of  hi^ 
warriors,  Oct.  5,  1813,  being  then  in  his 
46th  year.     Wi  th  a  presentiment  of  death 
he  had  discarded  nis  general's  anifonn 
before  the  battle  and  dressed  himself  in 
his  Indian  deerskin.    He  left  one  son, 
the  father  of  Wapameepto,  alias  Big  Jim 
(q.  V. ) .  From  all  that  is  said  of  Tecumseh 
in  contemporary  record,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  douDt  the  verdict  of  Trumball  that 
he  was  the  most  extraordinary  Indian 
character  in  United  States  history.    There 
is  no  true  portrait  of  him  in  existence, 
the  one  commonly  given  as  such  in  Lom* 
lug's  War  of  1812  (1875)  and  reproduced 
in  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Biography  (1894),  and  Mooney's  Ghoei 
Dance  (1896),  being  a  composite  resull 
based  on  a  pencil  sketch  made  about  1812 
on  which  were  mounted  his  cap,  medal 
and  uniform.     Consult  Appleton  Cycl 
Am.  Biog.,  VI,  1894;  Drake,  Life  of  Te 
cumseh,  1841;  Eggleeton,  Tecumseh  an< 
the  Shawnee  Prophet,  1878;  Law,  Colo 
nial  Hist  Vincennes,  1858;  Loesine,  Wa 
of  1812, 1875 ;    McKenney  and  Hafl,  Ind 
Tribes,   I,   1854;  Mooney,  Ghost   THaici 
Religion,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  pt.   n 
1896;  Randall,  Tecumseh,  in  Ohio  Ar 
cheeol.  and  Hist  Quar.,  Oct  1906;  Tram 
bull,  Indian  Wars,  1851.  (j.  m.) 

Tedyiukung  (possibly  a  variant  of  A> 
keuskungf  or  Ktkeuskundy  of  the  Moused 
dialect,  which  signifies  'the  healer/  *oiM 
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who  coree  wounds,  braises,  etc* — Hew- 
itt). One  of  the  most  famoos  and  crafty 
of  the  Delaware  chiefe  during  the  period  of 
discaasion  of  the  Indian  claims  following 
the  sale  of  the  lands  along  the  Delaware 
and  Sosqaehanna  to  the  Proprietors  of 
Pennsylvania  by  the  Iroouois.  He  was 
bom  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  aooat  1705,  and 
died  Apr.  16,  1703.  Nothing  is  known 
of  his  life  before  the  time  he  first  appears 
as  a  historic  character,  prior  to  which  he 
was  known  as  "Honest  John.'*  When 
about  60  years  of  age  he  was  chosen  as 
the  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the  Snsqae- 
hanna,  and  from  that  time  nntil  his 
death  he  was  one  of  the  chief  figpres  in 
the  problem  which  the  aathorities  of 
FeniKBylvania  were  trsring  to  solve.  He 
oocopied  a  pecoliar  position.  Sir  William 
Joh£U9on,  of  New  York,  was  a  zealous 
friend  of  the  Iroqnois;  Ck>nrad  Weiser 
and  George  Croghan,  of  Pennsylvania, 
were  also  strongly  prejudiced  against  the 
Delawares  and  Shawnee.  The  question 
which  the  government  of  the  province 
of  Pennsylvania  had  to  answer  was,  How 
to  keep  -peace  with  the  Iroquois  and  at 
the  same  time  prevent  the  Delawares  and 
the  Shawnee,  who  were  becoming  more 
independent  of  the  Iroquois,  from  going 
over  to  the  French.  The  Delawares 
were  beginning  to  feel  that  they  had  been 
mijnstly  de]^rived  of  their  lands  by  the 
Penns^flvania  authorities  aided  by  the 
Iroqnois.  They  had  been  driven  from 
the  Delaware  to  the  Susquehanna,  and 
many  of  them  had  been  forced  from  that 
later  refuge  to  the  Ohio;  and  now  that 
France  and  England  had  commenced  to 
struggle  for  the  possession  of  that  re^on 
they  felt  that  they  were  being  driven 
from  their  last  resort  They  were  revolt- 
ing not  only  against  the  English  but  also 
aeainst  their  masters,  the  Iroquois.  At 
t^^  critical  time,  when  the  boraer  settle- 
ments in  western  Pennsylvania  were 
being  ravaged  by  hostile  l^uids  of  Dela- 
wares and  Shawnee,  and  when  the  Eng- 
lish were  making  preparations  for  an 
expedition  for  the  purpose  of  taking  Ft 
DtK^aesne,  Tedyuskung  took  his  stand  as 
a  fnend  of  the  Englisn  and  as  a  patriot 
of  the  I>elawares  and  the  Shawnee.  The 
mission  of  Christian  F  Post  to  the  Ohio 
Indians,  at  Kuskuski,  and  its  success,  and 
the  termination  of  French  rule  on  the 
Ohio,  wrere  in  large  measure  due  to  the 
influenoe  and  the  efforts  of  this  Delaware 
chieL 

Conrad  Weiser  had  told  the  stonr  of 
the  western  Indians  at  the  councu  at 
Albany  ( 1754)  in  order  that  the  Iroquois 
unght  know  the  real  situation.  The 
^hiefe  of  the  Six  Nations  realized  that 
something  must  be  done  concerning  their 
ecMBplainta  about  the  squatters  on  the 
Jimiata   (€oL  Bee.  Pft.,  vi,  84,  1851). 


At  this  conference  Weiser  found  that 
several  agents  from  Connecticut  were 
present,  who  were  seeking  to  bargain 
with  the  Mohawk  for  land  in  the  Wyo- 
ming valley.  Before  the  conference  was 
over  these  agents  went  away  with  deeds 
for  the  eastern  part  of  the  Wvoming 
valley  and  the  East  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna. The  Indians  went  home  to 
the  Ohio  to  find  out  that  the  West  branch 
had  been  sold  to  Pennsylvania.  These 
facts,  and  the  defeat  of  Washington  at 
Ft  Necessity,  followed  by  Braddock's 
defeat,  led  to  three  years  of  bloodshed 
and  vengeance.  The  sale  of  their  lands 
at  Albany,  the  traffic  in  rum  along  the 
Ohio,  and  the  total  neglect  by  the  prov- 
ince of  Pamsylvania,  caused  a  complete 
alienation  of  these  western  Indians. 
Then  began  the  various  attempts  to  win 
them  back,  which  caused  almost  endless 
discussion  between  the  governor,  the 
assembly,  and  the  Proprietors  (Col.  Rec 
Pa.,  VI,  e83:  vii,  85,  et  seq.,  1861).  The 
passinff  of  the  Scalp  Act  and  the  declara- 
tion of  war  against  the  Delawares  caused 
this  tribe  to  rise  in  rebellion  against  the 
province,  and  also  against  longer  wearing 
the  hated  title  of  '"women"  (ibid.,  vii, 
522, 1851 ) .  Such  was  the  situation  when 
the  council  was  called  at  Easton,  July, 
1756,  at  which  Tedyuskung  appeared  as 
the  champion  of  the  Demwares.  The 
governor  of  Pennsvlvania  opened  the 
council  with  a  speecn  in  which  he  wel- 
comed the  chief.  Tedyuskung  in  his 
reply  said:  "The  Delawares  are  no  longer 
the  slaves  of  the  Six  Nations.  I,  Tedyus- 
kung, have  been  appointed  king  over  the 
Five  United  Nations.  What  I  do  here 
will  be  approved  by  all.  This  is  a  good 
day.  I  wish  the  same  good  that  possessed 
the  good  old  man  William  Penn,  who 
was  the  friend  of  the  Indian,  may  inspire 
the  people  of  the  province  at  this  time" 
( ibid. ,  213 ) .  A  grand  reception  and  feast 
were  given  to  the  Indians  present,  and 
"the  kinff  and  Newcastle"  were  sent  to 
eive  the  "bi^  peace  halloo"  to  the  In- 
dians and  invite  ttiem  to  a  large  confer- 
ence, which  would  be  held  later.  Ted- 
yuskung left  Easton,  but  remained  at  Ft 
Allen,  where  his  drunken  sprees  and  the 
actions  of  Lieut  Miller  endangered  the 
whole  outcome  of  thepeace  negotiations. 
(For  the  letters  from  Ft  Allen  concerning 
Tedyuskung  and  the  investigation  of 
af^rs  by  Weiser,  see  Frontier  Forts  of 
Pku,  I,  202, 1896,  and  Archives  of  Pa.,  2d 
B.,  II,  745,1853.) 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Tedyuskung 
was  blamed  for  having  dealings  with 
the  French.  There  is  no  evidence  that 
such  was  the  case.  While  he  was  linger- 
ing at  Ft  Allen  the  governor  of  Penn- 
svlvania sent  Newcastle  to  New  York  to 
find  out  from  the  Iroquois  if  they  had 
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deputized  Tedynakong  to  act  for  them. 
This  they  denied. 

War  between  France  and  England  had 
been  declared  and  the  expedition  against 
Ft  Dnqnesne  was  being oi^ganized.  An  alli- 
ance with  the  Cherokee  and  the  Catawba 
was  being  soQ^ht  The  Iroqaois  and  the 
Delawares  bom  said  that  they  would  not 
fight  on  the  same  side  with  these  hated 
foes,  hence  the  whole  effect  of  the  Easton 
council  was  in  danger  of  becoming  dissi- 
pated. Then  came  up  the  almost  endless 
discussions  among  the  various  parties  in 
^e  councils  of  the  province.  Gov.  Morris 
had  been  succeeded  by  Ctov.  Denny,  who 
insisted  that  the  council  for  which  ar- 
rangements had  been  made  must  be 
held  in  Philadelphia  and  not  at  Easton. 
Finally  he  consented  to  go  to  Easton 
with  a  heavy  guard.  Tedyuskung  said 
in  his  opening  speech:  ''I  am  sorry  for 
what  our  people  have  done.  I  have  gone 
among  our  people  pleading  for  peace.  If 
it  cost  me  my  life  I  would  do  it"  (Col. 
Rec.  Pa.,  VII,  332,  1851). 

A  general  peace  was  decided  upon,  and 
Tedyuskung  promised  to  see  that  the 
white  prisoners  were  returned.  He  went 
to  Ft  Allen,  where  he  and  his  warriors 
had  a  drunken  frolic.  Weiser  says  of 
him  at  this  time:  ''Though  he  is  a 
drunkard  and  a  very  irregular  man,  yet 
he  is  a  man  that  can  think  well,  ana  I 
believe  him  to  be  sincere  in  what  he 
said"  (Pa.  Arch.  2d  s.,  iii,  67,  1863). 
When  the  council  opened  at  Easton  in 
Julv  (1757),  Tedyuskung  demanded  that 
he  have  a  clerk  of  his  own.  This  request 
caused  much  discussion,  but  was  finally 
ffranted  upon  Tedyuskung* s  threat  to 
leave  if  it  was  not  acceded  to  (Pa.  Arch., 
2d  s.,  Ill,  259  et  seq.,  1853).  Richard 
Peters  was  angered  at  the  position  taken 
by  the  assembly  and  the  commissioners 
that  Tedyuskung' 8  demands  for  a  clerk 
were  right.  He  was  also  much  provoked 
by  the  way  the  business  was  carried  on, 
cbaiging  Conrad  Weiser,  George  Crog- 
han,  and  others  with  trying  to  unfit ''  titie 
kin^"  for  the  transaction  of  business  by 
gettmg  him  drunk  every  night  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  intentions 
of  the  Pennsylvania  representatives,  the 
''king"  went  to  the  councils  each  day 
with  a  clear  head  and  perfectly  able  to 
cope  with  all  of  the  representatives  of 
the  province  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
princii>al  point  at  issue  concerned  the 
fraud  in  the  land  grants  (see  Walton, 
Conrad  Weiser,  366.  1900).  After  first 
refusing  to  allow  Teayuskung  to  see  the 
deeds  of  these  sales,  as  he  had  requested 
at  the  previous  council,  the  governor 
and  the  council  finally  granted  his  re- 
quest and  permitted  him  to  see  the  deeds 
of  1686  and  1737  from  the  Delawares  and 
that  of  1749  from  the  Iroouois.  By  re- 
quest of  the  chief  these  deeas  were  copied 


for  him  by  Charles  llioinmcm.  After  t 
promise  that  satisfaction  shooid  be  made 
for  the  fraudulent  "Walking  PorchMe,^ 
if  any  fraud  was  found,  peace  with  the 
Delawares  seemed  assured.  In  order  to 
make  it  more  complete  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  bring  the  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  into  friendly  relations. 

In  the  spring  of  1758  Ted3niakaiig  went 
to  Philadelphia  and  after  a  oom&eDce 
with  the  governor  and  council  he  origed 
them  to  complete  the  work  of  peace 
by  bringing  these  western  Indians  into 
fnendly  relations  at  once.  This  was  the 
first  sugg^on  of  an  official  mission  to 
the  Indians  on  the  Ohio,  which  lat^  re- 
sulted in  Poet's  journey  to  Kushwki 
The  council  did  not  take  actioQ  prMBfitly, 
so  Tedyuskung  decided  to  said  two 
members  of  his  own  tribe  on  the  enaiid 
of  peace;  but  these  messengers  did  not 
get  beyond  Ft  Allen.  A  new  diffieulty 
had  arisen.  Paxinos,  the  frkodly 
Shawnee  chief,  had  turned  against  the 
English,  and  a  general  Indian  uprisii^ 
was  threatened.  When  the  cause  of  this 
was  searched  fo^  it  was  found  that  both 
the  Iroquois  and  the  Delawares  were  be- 
cominjj  aroused  because  of  the  presence 
of  their  hated  enemies,  the  Qiat>kee 
and  the  Catawba,  with  Gen.  Forbes*  expe- 
dition. Both  the  general  and  the  gov- 
ernor urged  Post  and  Thompeon  to  go  toi 
Wyoming  to  try  to  win  back  the  di«ati«-i 
fied  Indians.  On  their  way  to  Wyoming 
they  met  Tedyuskung,  who  insisted  on 
their  going  back,  as  to  go  on  was  to  en- 
danj^er  their  lives.  They  followed  his 
advice,  but  on  their  return  to  the  govi 
emor  they  were  immediatelv  sent  huc^ 
to  the  old  chief  with  offers  of  peace  from 
the  Cherokee  deputies.  After  Tedvu&i 
kung  had  heard  this  message,  and  had 
heara  also  from  the  western  Indians  M 
to  the  condition  of  affairs  on  the  Ohi<^ 
he  insisted  that  messengers  be  sent  westi 
ward  at  once.  On  Post's  return  and  repoi^ 
to  the  governor  he  was  despatchea  i^ 
once  to  the  Ohio.  This  mission  of  th^ 
Moravian  missionarv  to  the  westen 
Indians  was  one  of  the  most  heroic  en 
terprises  ever  undertaken  by  an^  man 
The  miles  of  forests  were  fiUed  with  boe 
tile  Indians  who  knew  nothing  of  the« 
peace  proposals;  the  French  were  doii^ 
everything  to  keep  the  angered  Indian 
in  alliance  with  them;  the  winter  wa 
fast  approaching,  and  before  such  a  jou^ 
ney  could  be  made  the  mountains  wool 
be  covered  deep  with  snow.  Post  ani 
his  work  at  this  critical  time  have  iiev< 
been  justly  appreciated.  His  own  ml 
bounded  faith  and  his  efforts  to  win  tb 
western  Indians  prevented  defeat  siimw 
to  that  of  Braddock.  I 

The  fourth  council  was  held  at  Eaeto^ 
in  Oct.  1758.  Before  it  had  ended  PW 
had  returned  from  his  first  miasion  we^ 
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imd.  An  the  various  land  disputes 
came  before  the  council  (Walton,  Conrad 
Weiser,  372,  1900). 

The  one  particular  dispute  with  which 
Tedjoskang  had  to  do  was  that  of  the 
Walking  Purchase,  and  after  that  the 
right  of  the  Iroqnois  to  sell  the  lands  of 
the  Delawaree.  The  wily  chiefs  of  the 
Iroqnois  realized  that  the  one  thing  for 
them  to  do  was  to  discredit  Tedy  uskong  as 
to  his  relation  to  them,  and  then  break  his 
infloence  with  the  council  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. One  after  another  the  chiefs 
taked :  *  *  Who  made  Ted3m8knng  the  great 
man  that  he  has  become?' '  They  denied 
that  he  had  any  authority  from  them  and 
asked  where  he  had  obtamed  it  (Col.  Rec. 
Pfc.,  vm,  190, 1852. )  When  Gov.  Denny 
att^ptc^  to  quiet  the  anger  of  these 
Iroqnois  by  explaining  the  situation,  they 
list^ied  to  him,  but  when  Ted3ru8kung 
arose  to  reply,  one  by  one  they  left  the 
council  room.  It  was  a  critical  time,  but 
the  conference  finally  ended  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  which  was  ratified  with  the 
western  Indians  at  Pittsburs  in  1759. 

Pdsfs  second  mission  to  Kuskuski  and 
its  CQinplete  success  led  to  the  evacuation 
of  Ft  Dnqnesne  by  the  French  and  the 
occupancy  of  the  Ohio  by  the  English. 

In  1762  Tedyuskung  went  to  Philadel- 
phia, at  which  time  the  governor  offered 
him  £400  as  a  present,  if  he  would  with- 
draw his  char^  of  fraud  in  the  Walking 
Purchase,  which  was  a  source  of  trouble 
to  the  proprietors.  The  old  chief  said 
that  he  himself  had  never  made  such  a 
charge,  bat  that  the  French  had  told 
them  that  the  English  had  defrauded 
them  of  their  lands:  The  governor  then 
toJd  him  that  if  he  would  make  this 
statement  public  he  would  give  him  the 
present.     This  was  done. 

After  all  of  his  dealings  with  the  gov- 
CTnor  and  the  council  of  Pennsylvania 
the  last  of  the  chiefs  of  the  eastern  Dela- 
wares  went  to  his  home  in  Wyoming, 
where  in  the  si>ring  of  1763  his  house  was 
set  on  fire,  during  one  of  his  drunken  de- 
bauches, and  he  was  burned  to  death. 
The  perpetrators  of  this  crime  were  in  all 
DTobability  either  of  the  Seneca  or  the 
Mohawk  tribe — more  likely  of  the  latter. 

The  chief  failing  of  this  wise  old  Dela- 
ware diplomat  was  his  utter  subjection  to 
the  power  of  rum.  His  white  allies  did 
little  to  hel|>  him  in  this  resard.  His 
fondness  for  it  was  made  use  of  on  all  oc- 
casions. But,  however  great  this  failing, 
he  did  much  to  assure  success  to  the 
EiM[liBh  expedition  under  Gen.  Forbes, 
and  to  brii^  the  Iroquois  to  a  realization 
that  the  Delawares  were  "no  longer  wom- 
en, bat  men.''  He  was  the  most  virile 
chief  of  the  Delaware  tribe  during  the 
years  of  their  subjugation  to  the  Iroquois. 
His  efforts  for  peace,  with  Post's  heroic 


endeavors,  did  much  to  win  the  Ohio 
from  French  possession.  Without  the 
work  of  these  two  men  this  result  could 
not  have  been  accomplished  without  the 
shedding  of  mnch  blood.  A  monument  to 
Tedyuskung  has  been  erected  in  Fair- 
mount  Park,  Philadelphia. 

The  name  is  recorded  in  various  othjsr 
wavs,  including  Deedjoekon,  Detiuscung, 
Tedeuscung,  Tediuscung,  Tediuskung, 
Tedyuscung,  Teed3ru8cnng,  Tydescung, 
Tydeuscung.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Teeakhaily  Skntapa.  A  former  Choc- 
taw village  on  lower  Tom bigbee  r.,  Choc- 
taw CO.,  Ala. — Romans,  Fla.,  i,  329, 1775. 

Tsenikathika  (*  those  who  became  hu- 
man beings  by  means  of  the  buffalo' ).  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

BnilUo  gens.— Dorsey  in  15th  Bep.  B.  A.  K«  229, 
1897.    Tee'aikiMi'^a.— Ibid. 

Tsepee.    See  Hpi, 

Teet-gitiinai  ( Tfe^esgUgnafi,  *rocky-coast 
eagles ' ) .  A  small  branch  of  the  Gi  tuns  of 
Masset,  m.  coast  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.— S wanton,  Oont  Haida, 
275, 1905. 

Teeskan-lnagai  (Tfe^ea  kun  Inagd^'i, 
'rocky-coast  point- town  people*).  A 
branch  of  a  Haida  familv  called  Kuna- 
lanas.  They  are  named  from  the  rocky 
coast  between  Masset  inlet  and  Virago 
sd.,  Brit  Col.,  where  they  used  to  camp. 
ret  konn&Affti'.-Boas.  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can..  28.  1898.  T!S'm  kun  Inagi'-i.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  270, 1905. 

Teetttlan-lnagai  {T/e^es  SL/an  Inagd^-i, 
*  rocky-coast  rear-town  people* ).  A  sub- 
division of  the  Stlenga-lanas,  a  great 
Haida  family  of  the  Raven  clan,  named 
from  the  coast  between  Masset  inlet  and 
Virago  sd.,  where  they  used  to  camp.— 
Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  271,  1905. 

Teeth.    See  Anatomy. 

Teenhige.  A  large  prehistoric  pueblo 
ruin  on  top  of  the  mesa  on  the  s.  side  of  Rio 
Chama,  about  t  m.  from  the  river  and 
an  equal  distance  below  the  mouth  of  Rio 
Oso  (Bear  cr. ),  in  Rio  Arriba  co.,  N.  Mex. 
It  was  built  of  adobe,  with  foundation 
walls  strengthened  by  irregular  blocks  of 
heavy  black  lava.  Its  ground-plan  em- 
braces two  large  rectangular  courta  The 
remains  of  ten  circular  kivas  and  one 
shrine  are  to  be  seen  in  and  about  the 
pueblo,  but  the  walls  are  reduced  to  low 
mounds.  The  settlement  was  undoubt- 
edly of  Tewa  origin!  (b.  l.  h.) 
TeSuince.— Hewett  in  Bull.  82.  B.  A.  £..  34. 1906. 
Te-e-ninff-ff*.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv. 
68.1892. 

Teeytraan.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
m  1598.— OfXate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tefaknak.    A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
s.  of  the  Yukon  delta,  Alaska;  pop.  195 
in  1890. 
Tef aknaf  hami at.  —11th  Census.  Alaska.  110, 1893. 
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Tegilqne.  A  former  Di^n^efio  village 
in  or  near  Santa  Isabel  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.— Sanchez,  MS.  Diario  (1821) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  443, 1886. 

Tegninateo.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy  that  formerly  resided  at  the 
head  of  liappahannock  r.  in  Colpeper 
CO.,  Va. 

Teganatiet.— Boadinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  129,1818. 
Ttgniaaseot.— Tooker,  Algong.  8er.,  y,  66.  1901 

itians.:  'people  who  climb  the  moontains'). 
^egniaatieft.— JeffeiBon,  Notes,  table,  189,  1801. 
Tefoiisat.-«tracbey  (1612),  Va.,  104, 1849.  TiffBi- 
]iaUoi.-Smith  (1629),  Va..  1, 184. 1819. 

Teffotiugn.  A  clan  or  band  of  the 
Pinal  Coyotero  at  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Boo-goo-Mo'.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  &  A  E.  (trans.:  'red-ant  oonntry'). 
Tecotsaga.~Boiirke  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
112,1890. 

Teguayo.  The  name  of  the  conntry  of 
the  Tewa  (Tegua)  and  perhaps  of  the 
Tigua,  in  New  Mexico,  around  which,  as 
in  the  case  of  Quivira,  considerable  mys- 
tery arose  among  the  Spanish  writers 
of  the  17th  century,  who,  losing  sight  of 
the  exact  application  of  the  term,  trans- 
planted the  "province"  to  the  then  on- 
known  north.  Escalante  in  1776  re- 
garded it  as  the  country  of  the  Ute,  be- 
cause while  traversing  it  on  his  lonmey 
to  Utah  lake,  Utah,  he  observed  the  ruins 
of  many  ancient  pueblo  houses,  which  he 
believed  to  be  the  original  homes  of  the 
Tewa  and  the  Tigua.  The  name  is  in- 
definitely located  on  earlier  maps  in  va- 
rious places.  (f.  w.  h.) 
El  Teffuayo.— Rltch,  New  Mexico,  196, 1885.  Oraa 
Tanaio.— De  I'lsle,  Carte  Mex.  et  Floride,  1708 
("habits  par  les  Tifuas").  Great  TeguaL— 
Morse.  N.  Am.,  map,  1776  (marked  as  a  town  N.  of 
Rio  Gila).  Great  Tecaaio.— Senex,  map,  1710. 
Tscago.— Dnro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  63-4, 1882. 
Tafoaio.— Freytas.  Pefialosa,  Shea  ed.,  66,  1882.  - 


Tscago.— Dnro,  Don  m 

Tofuale.— Freytas.  Pefi».«/»^  ««v«  ,«..,  ««-,  .™ 

Tefoaaa.— GilsKfeld,    Charte    Nord    Am.,  1797. 

Teaouo.— Delamarche,     n 

("habits  par  les  Teguas"). 


Teao^o.— Delamarche,  map  Am^qne  1792 
(••habits  par  les  Teguas" ) .  Teffuay.— Pefialosa  y 
Brlcefio  (1661-4)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 


Mex..  168,  1889.  Teguayo.— Kino  (1694)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4tb  s.,  i.  241.  1866;  D^AnTille.  map 
Am.  Sept.,  1746  ("Pays  des  Teguas'M.  Tegiiayo 
Grande.-^efferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1776  ("or  Teg- 
uas"). Teguayoqa^— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  812,  1892  (Acoma  name;  apparently 
identical).    TehuMo.— Rafinesque  in  Marshall, 


_  __    pr. 

Freytas'(  1662),  Pefialosa,  Shea  ed.,'85  et  8eq.,'l882 
(also  TbegQayo).  Tboya.— Ooxe,  Carolana,  66, 
1741  (probably  identical).  Thoyaao.— Ibid.  Tog- 
nayo.— Ward  (1864)  in  Donaldson,  Moqui  Inds.,  ^, 
1893  (misprint). 

Teguepo.  A  Ohumashan  village  or 
site  in  or  near  Santa  Rosa  (Santa  In^) 
valley,  n.  of  Santa  Barbara,  Oal. —Tapis 
(1798)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  ii, 
28,  1886. 

Te^fui.  Given  hy  Velasco  as  one  of  the 
divisions  into  which  the  Opata  were  di- 
vided; it  included  the  pueblos  of  Alamos. 
Batuco,  Cucurpe,  Opodepe,  Terapaj  and 
Toape,  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rio  San  Miguel, 
between  lat.  29*  3(K  and  30*  30^j  central 
Sonora,  Mexico.     As  the  division  was 


based  on  neither  lingiiist|c  nor  ethnic 

characters,  Tegni.  Teguima,  and  Gogm- 

nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classificatory 

names. 

Sent— Davila,  Soooca  Hirt.,  816.  1894.    TegaL— 

Velasco  in  BoL  Soo.  Hex.  Geo^.  Estad.,  la  s^  x, 

707,1868. 

Tegnima.  Given  by  Velasco  as  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  Opata,  inhabiting 
the  valleys  of  the  Moctezuma  and  upper 
Sonora  rs.,  between  lat  29*  and  31*", 
Sonora,  Mexico.  As  the  diviaon  was 
based  on  neither  linguistic  nor  ^nlc 
characters,  T^uima,  T^ui,  and  Oogui- 
nachi  were  soon  dropped  as  classificatory 
names.  Orozco  y  Berra  (Geog.,  338, 344, 
1864)  uses  the  term  synonymously  with 
Opata,  whereas  it  was  only  a  part  of  that 
tnbe,  apparently  speaking  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent, oialect  The  villages  pertamii^ 
to  them,  so  far  as  known,  are  Aconchi, 
Babiacora,  Bacuachi,  BanamichL  Chi- 
napa,  Cumpus,  Cuquiarachi,  Hoepac^ 
Sinoquipe,  and  probably  also  Jitisonchi 
and  Mututicachi. 

6pataa  tagiiiaias  —Orozco  y  Berra,  Q^tx^  S41.1864. 
Tefuiaia.— Velasco  in  Bol.  800.  Hex.  Oeor. 
Bstad.,  la  s.,  x,  706.  1868.  TikviaMM.— Pinart  & 
Ball.  80C.  G^.  Paris,  204.  S^  1880. 

T^haronhiawagon  (7>'Aaro»'Aiawd'''lr- 
'Aa»'  in  Mohawk,  usually  pronounced 
Tharon'hiauA''k''}uf^\  and  rAa2»««a- 
tfld'^-f^*  in  Onondaga;  uiese  two  are  typacal 
forma  of  pronunciation  of  this  expression, 
and  of  these  there  are  only  dialectic  varia- 
tions in  the  other  Iroquoian  trities.  The 
analysis  of  the  Mohawk  form,  which  rep- 
resents the  component  elements  of  tbe 
expression  in  the  least  compressed  shape, 
is  as  follows:  te-,  the  prefix  of  the  dual, 
which  becomes  in  proper  names  approxi- 
mately expletive,  signifies  pnmaiily 
'  two,'  '  douole,'  '  in  a  double  manner  or 
degree,'  indicating  aptly  the  action  or 

Sresence  of  two  thines,  especially  things 
ouble  by  nature,  as  me  ears,  feet,  hands, 
eyes,  of  the  animal  body;  */ia-,  the  simple 
prefix  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  per- 
son, singular  number,  masculine  sex,  and 
anthropic  gender,  means  '  he ' ;  were  this 
expression  the  statement  of  an  act  rather 
than  an  appellative  only,  the  form  ho-, 
*  he-it,'  would  have  been  required  here; 
ro^'Ato-,  the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun 
orcfi^  *hi&\  a  derivative  of  oroi,  'cover.' 
'overcast,'  'spread  over,'  si^inee  'sky,' 
'firmament,'  'the  visible  heavens,'  or 
'  blue  color  * ;  tod*  A:-,  the  verb-stem,  mean5 
'hold(s),'  'beholding*;  andlastiy,  '^o*/ 
an  adverbial  sufiSx  denoting  the  iteration 
of  the  action  in  time  or  place  denoted  by 
the  verb  to  which  it  refers;  hence,  Teha- 
r(mhiatpagon  dgnifies  literally '  He  is  hold- 
ing the  sihr  in  two  places,'  referring  to  the 
action  of  the  two  bands;  but  the  form  of 
the  personal  pronoun  employed  in  tbe 
expression  inaicates  that  this  sentenre- 
word  is  used  merely  as  an  appellative  and 
not  as  the  statement  of  an  act,  00  that 
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*He,  the  Sky-holder,'  is  a  close  approxi- 
mation to  the  accepted  signification. 
Tradition  states  that  this  name  was  given 
him  by  his  grandmother,  ilt£^'/ia^i',under 
the  following  circumstances:  Soon  after 
his  birth  and  the  death  of  his  mother,  his 
srandmother  asked  him  and  his  twin 
brother,  **  Do  you  two  know  whence  you 
two  came,  and  whither  you  shall  go,  when 
ycm  two  depart  hence?*'  This  brother 
replied  confidently:  "I,  myself,  do  know 
the  place  whence  you  and  we  have  come. 
Veruy,  it  is  from  the  world  on  the  upper 
side  of  the  sky.  I  myself,  indeed,  will 
not  foi^  it.  I  will  hold  it  fast  [as  if  with 
mj  fa^ds],  the  place  whence  I  came." 
fljs  nandmother  said:  '*  Truly,  indeed, 
thou  dost  know  the  whole  matter.  More- 
over, I  shall  call  thee,  on  this  account, 

for  thy  memory  has  not  changed,  being 
as  if  thon  hadst  just  come  thence" ). 

An  imajginary  anthropic  being  of  the 
coemoeonic  philosophy  of  the  Iroquoian 
and  otner  American  mythologies,  wno  for 
convenience  of  expression  may  be  called  a 
man-being.  To  him,  the  embodiment  or 
personification  of  life,  was  attributed  by 
the  wise  men  of  the  elder  time  the  forma- 
tion or  creation  and  preservation  of  life 
and  the  livine  in  the  normal  and  the 
beneficent  bodies  and  things  in  terres- 
trial nature.  His  peculiar  character  as 
one  of  the  great  primal  earth  powers  of 
the  second  great  cosmical  period  is  best 
defined  in  terms  of  the  manifestations 
and  activities  of  the  various  forms  of  fioral 
and  faimal  life — reproduction,  termina- 
tion, badding,  and  growth — on  the  earth. 
His  parentage  was  noble,  although  his 
paternity  was  seemingly  not  definitely 
fixed.  This  interpretation  and  definition 
of  the  mythological  concept  embodied  in 
the  dominating  character  of  Teharonhia- 
w^n  are  eiven  here  as  those  which  most 
aatislBctorily  account  for  the  motives  and 
activities  manifested  in  his  life,  notwith- 
etaodin^  the  foct  that  he  has  been  con- 
nected in  an  indefinite  way  with  the  sun 
or  light  and  the  sky  by  such  well-known 
writers  as  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  Le  Jeune, 
Brinton,  and  others.  These  writers  have 
probably  been  misled  by  regarding  the  de- 
rivation of  thenameas  conclusive  evidence 
&}  to  the  reason  for  its  imposition  on  him. 
In  the  most  definite  of  the  cosmic  mythi- 
cal traditions  of  the  Iroquoian  peoples  Te- 
'■  haronhiawagon  was  a  twin  orother  of 
Tawiskaron  (q.  v.),  although  other  and 
perhaps  earlier  and  more  primitive  ac- 
coonts  make  him  a  quadruplet  along  with 
I  his  brother  mentioned  above,  the  number 
:  four  however  being  probably  suggested  by 
the  well-nigh  universal  cult  orthe  four 
qoarters. 

One  of  the  earliest  recorded  names  ap- 
plied to  Teharonhiawagon  is  that  of  the 
norona,  written  by  Sa^urd.    In  his  His- 


toire  du  Canada  (1636,  repr.  1836)  he 
wrote  it  Youskehaj  but  in  the  accompany- 
ing Dictionnaire  Huronne  it  appears 
under  the  form  Yoscaka,  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  it  is  commonly  written  Ioub- 
keha  (I88keha)t  rarely  therein  Jomkehaf 
although  the  last  is  approximately  pho- 
netically correct.  According  to  Peter  D. 
Clarke,  a  native  Wyandot  (Huron)  his- 
torian (Traditional  Hist.  Wyandotts,  150, 
1870),  this  name  should  be  written 
TezhuBkahau^  which,  he  says,  is  the  cog- 
nomen of  the  ''God  of  the  Forest,  or 
Nature."  His  translation  is  approxi- 
mately correct,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 
This  spelling  shows  that  the  Jouskeha 
form  of  the  Jesuit  Relations  is  preferable 
to  that  of  louskeha;  but  Tezhuskahau  of 
Clarke  ma^  be  Tididtkd^ii^^  a  contracted 
form  of  Tm(/8kiVii\  the  component  ele- 
ments of  which  are:  ti-^  a  demonstrative 
pronominal  prefix  referring  to  size,  num- 
ber, or  quantity,  *so,'  *so  much,'  *80 
many';  «-,  the  iterative  adverbial  prefix, 
'agam,'  'anew';  to-,  the  prefix  personal 
pronoun  of  the  third  person,  singular 
number,  zoic  gender,  meaning  '  it ' ;  «A:d'-, 
the  nominal  stem  of  the  noun  09^kA\ 
'sprout,'  'shoot';  and  A'-,  the  adjective 
'  little,'  '  small,'  sometimes  with  the  cari- 
tive  sense,  'dear  little.'  The  expression 
then  signifies,  'So  it  (is)  again  a  dear  lit- 
tle sprout.'  This  is  clearly  an  epithet 
expressive  of  the  fioral  side  of  the  char- 
acter of  Teharonhiawagon.  This  expres- 
sion is  paralleled  in  signification  and 
composition  by  the  Mohawk  OterofUofl^ 
m'''a',  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  term 
Wd*^td\  'maple,'  of  which  the  Onon- 
daga Odtfl^daflni'd*  is  only  a  dialectic 
variant.  The  analysis  of  the  Mohawk 
expression  is  as  follows:  o-,  the  prefix 
personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person, 
singular  number,  zoic  gender,  meaning 
'it";  te-,  a  modified  form  of  the  reflexive 
pronoun,  signifying  'self;  rofW-,  the 
nominal  stem  of  the  noun  oro^^^A*,  'it- 
tree';  ofini^'t  the  verbal  stem  of  the  per- 
fect tense,  signifying  '  has  made' ;  A'-,  the 
adjective  meaning  'little,'  'small,'  and 
refers  to  the  accompanying  noun-stem; 
the  expression  then  signifies:  'It  self  a 
small  tree  has  made,'  or  'It  has  made  it- 
self Into  a  small  tree,'  i.  e.  'a  sapling.' 
These  derivations  of  the  chief  appella- 
tives commonly  applied  to  Teharonhia- 
wagon show  that  he  was  never  connected 
in  any  manner  with  sun,  sky,  or  dawn. 
Teharonhiawagon  has  been  erroneously 
identified  by  different  authors  with  Hia- 
watha (a.  v.),  with  Agreskwe  {Are- 
gu^ykwiv,  'The  Reason  or  Cause  for 
Absence),  the  Iroquoian  War  god,  and 
with  Agatkonchoria,  'Masked  Face,'  the 
name  of  a  society  whose  members  are 
professed  exorcists  of  disease,  deriving 
their  authority  from  Hadu'i^'  (Onon- 
daga) or  Shagodiiowe'^gdwa,  the  primaL 
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being  of  disease  and  contemporary  of 
Teharonhiawa^on.  Megapolensis  gives 
Athzoockuatonaho  as  another  Mohawk 
epithet  of  Teharonhia wagon. 

Like  most  American  Indian  mytholo- 
gies, the  Iroqnoian  deals  with  three  great 
mythic  cosmical  periods.  In  the  first 
dwelt  a  race  of  gigantic  anthropic  beings — 
man-beings,  let  them  be  called,  because 
though  they  were  reputed  to  have  been 
lai^ger,  purer,  wiser,  more  ancient,  and 
possessed  of  more  potent  orenda  (q.  v.), 
than  man,  and  having  superior  ability 
to  perform  the  great  elemental  func- 
tions characterizing  definitely  the  things 
represented  by  them^  they  neverthe- 
less had  the  form,  mien,  and  mind  of 
man,  their  creator;  for  unconsciously  did 
man  create  the  ^ods,  the  great  primal 
beings  of  cosmic  time — the  controllers  or 
directors,  or  impersonations,  of  the  bodies 
and  phenomena  of  nature — ^in  his  own 
image.  To  these  man-beings,  therefore, 
were  imputed  the  thought,  manners,  cus- 
toms, habits,  and  social  oivanization  of 
their  creators ;  notwithstanding  this,  man 
regarded  them  as  uncreated,  eternal,  and 
immortal;  for  by  a  curious  paradox,  man, 
mistaking  his  own  mental  fictions,  his 
metaphors,  for  realities,  explained  his 
own  exist^ce,  wisdom,  and  activities  as 
the  divine  product  of  the  creations  of  his 
own  inchoate  mind.  The  dwelling-place 
of  the  first  great  primal  beings,  character- 
ized by  nora  and  fauna  ree^tivelv 
identical  with  the  plant  and  ammal  liie 
appearing  later  on  the  earth,  was  con- 
ceived to  have  been  the  upper  surfoce 
of  the  visible  sky,  which  was  r^rded  as  a 
solid  plain.  Here  lived  the  first  beings  in 
peace  and  contentment  for  a  very  long  pe- 
riod of  time:  no  one  knows  or  ever  knew 
the  length  of  this  first  cosmic  period  of 
tranquilexistence.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  an  event  occurred  which  resulted 
in  a  metamorphosis  in  the  state  and 
aspect  of  celestial  and  earthly  things;  in 
fact,  the  seeming  had  to  become  or  to  as- 
sume the  real,  and  so  came  to  pass  the 
cataclysmic  change  of  things  of  the  first 
period  into  that  now  seen  on  the  earth 
and  in  the  sky,  and  the  close  of  this 
period  was  the  dawn  of  the  gods  of  this 
mythology.  Into  the  sunless  and  moon- 
less sky  land— lighted  only  by  the  snowy 
white  flowers  of  the  great  tree  of  light, 
towering  high  near  the  lodge  of  Te^mo^- 
'hw^fidjiawiV'khon'  (*Hethe  Earth-hold- 
er'),— the  presiding  chief  of  that  realm 
jealousy  crept  This  chief,  reputed  to  be 
invulnerable  to  sorcery,  took  a  young 
wife  by  betrothal  in  fulfilment  of  a  dream. 
The  name  of  the  young  woman  waa 
A  win  %afi  \  <  Mature  Flowers, '  or  *  Matuxe 
(i.  e.  Fertile)  Earth.'  Through  the 
machinations  of  Fire-dragon  of  the  White 
Body,  the  deadly  jealousy  of  the  aged 
presiding  chief  was  kindled  against  his 


young  spouse.  Unfortunately  for  her 
welfare,  she,  by  inhaling  the  breath  of 
her  spouse  before  the  completion  of  the 
usual  ante-nuptial  ordeals,  became  par- 
thenogeneticaily  pregnant  The  be- 
troth^ husband,  not  Knowing  the  cause 
or  source  of  her  condition,  questioned 
her  chastity,  and  with  reluctance  re- 
solved to  ria  himself  of  his  suspected  bat 
innocent  spouse,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
change  the  nature  of  all  the  man-beings 
who  were  his  neighbors  and  associates. 
To  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  caused  the 
tree  of  light  which  stood  over  the  sup- 
posed aperture  through  which  the  son 
now  shines  to  be  uprooted,  thus  forming 
an  abyss  into  the  empyrean  of  this  worl<L 
By  stealth  he  cast  his  unsuspecting  young 
spouse  into  this  abyss.  Some  traditions 
say  that  this  occurred  after  AwS»*ha'i* 
had  given  birth  to  a  daughter  which,  by 
this  occurrence,  she  reconceived  and  to 
which  she  again  gave  birth  on  this  earth. 
In  like  manner  the  man-beings,  Ck>m, 
Beans,  Sunflower,  Tobacco,  Deer,  Wolf, 
Bear,  Beaver,  and  all  their  associatee, 
transformed  tneir  kind  into  the  forms  and 
sizes  and  with  the  habits  by  which  they 
are  known  to-day  on  earth,  and  then  cast 
them  down  into  the  abyss.  Only  the 
ancients,  the  so-called  elder  brothers,  of 
these  things  remained  in  the  sky  land. 
Then  the  rage  of  Te*hao"*hw6fidjiawft'k^- 
*ho*'  subsided.  This  great  cataclysmic 
change  was  brought  about  because  none 
could  divine  a  cure  for  his  illness  (jeal- 
ousy) by  "searching  his  dream- word." 
Then  the  tree  of  light  was  restored  to  its 
place.  These  events  brought  about  the 
second  cosmical  period.  The  expelled 
bride^  Awd°*ha^iS  while  falling  through 
cosmic  space,  or  the  upper  sky,  was  seen 
by  the  water-fowl  and  water  animals  of 
the  primal  sea,  who  at  once  set  them- 
selves the  task  of  providing  a  habitation 
for  her.  Some  traditions  say  that  the 
water-fowl  of  the  lai^r  kinds  flew  ap  to 
meet  her  and  to  bring  her  slowly  down 
as  she  rested  on  their  united  backs. 
While  this  was  being  done,  the  best  diy- 
ers  among  the  water  animals  brought  up 
from  the  depths  of  the  sea  some  wet  earth, 
which  was  carefully  placed  on  the  cara- 
pace of  the  Great  Turtle.  This  earth  at 
once  b^n  to  expand  in  size,  and  on  it 
Aw6°*ha'i*  was  gently  placed.  At  once 
she  began  to  walk  al)out  the  tiny  earth, 
and  it  continued  to  grow  in  size  thereby ; 
she  even  took  handfuls  of  the  earth  and 
scattered  it  in  all  directions,  which  like- 
wise caused  it  to  continue  to  expand  un- 
til it  had  grown  so  lai^ge  that  sne  could 
no  longer  see  its  bounds.  Then  shrubs,  red 
willow,  grasses,  and  other  vegetation  be- 
gantoappear.  In  due  time  she  gave  birth  to 
a  daughter.  After  attaining  womanhood, 
this  daughter  was  courted  by  various  ani- 
mals and  beings  disguised  in  the  aasomed 
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shape  of  fine-looking  young  men.  But, 
by  her  mother's  advice,  she  rejected  the 
suit  of  all,  until  a  voung  man  of  the  race 
of  the  Great  Turtle  sought  her  to  wife. 
He  was  accepted,  and  biaden  to  the  lodge 
of  her  mother.  In  the  twilight  he  came 
bearing  two,  some  say  three,  arrows,  of 
which  one  was  tipped  with  a  flint  point. 
As  the  young  woman  lay  down  he  passed 
two  of  the  arrows,  including  the  flint- 
tipped  one,  over  her  body ;  others  say  that 
he  placed  them  in  the  lodge  wall  just 
above  her  body.  Then  he  departed,  say- 
ing that  he  would  return  the  next  day. 
At  twilight  he  returned,  and,  taking  his 
arrows,  at  once  withdrew,  saying  that 
he  would  not  return  again.  In  due  time 
the  young  woman  gave  birth  to  twins,  one 
of  whom  caused  her  death  by  violently 
bursting  through  her  armpit.  The  name 
of  the  culprit  was  Tawiskaron  (q.  v.), 
and  that  of  his  brother,  the  elder,  was 
Teharonhia wagon.  Awfi" *ha'i,  the  grand- 
mother, being  greatly  enraged  by  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  asked  the  twins 
which  of  the  twam  had  committed  this 
act.  Tawiskaron  quickly  replied,  accus- 
ing his  innocent  brother.  So  seizing  the 
supposed  culprit,  the  grandmother  cast 
him  far  away  among  the  shrubbery.  He 
did  not  die  there,  out  grew  rapidly  to 
manhood;  his  grandmotner  hated  nim 
bitterly,  but  was  very  fond  of  Tawis- 
karon. 

In  time,  Teharonhiawa^on  was  taught 
by  his  father  how  to  build  a  lodge,  to 
kindle  Are,  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  the 
ground,  his  fathergivinghim  bean,  melon, 
8()uash,  tobacco,  and  com  seed.  He  gave 
his  son  likewise  the  third  arrow,  by 
which  he  must  destroy  the  great  water 
serpent,  the  Fire-dragon  of  the  White 
Body,  when  it  should  l^gin  to  destroy  the 
things  he  was  to  create  and  cause  to  grow. 
Teharonhiawagon  then  toiled  at  his  tasks, 
forming  the  animals  and  birds,  and  mak- 
ing the  useful  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants. 
In  all  this  his  grandmother  and  his  twin 
brother  sought  to  thwart  him  by  all  man- 
ner of  devices,  but  by  the  timely  counsel 
of  his  father  he  was  able  to  defeat  all  their 
efforts.  H  is  labor  was  to  prepare  the  earth 
for  man,  whom  later  he  was  to  create. 
For  ease  of  transit  for  man,  he  had  made 
the  rivers  and  streams  with  double  cur- 
rents, the  one  running  in  one  direction 
and  the  other  in  an  opposite  one;  but  his 
brother  changed  this  by  putting  falls  and 
cascades  in  the  rivers  and  streams.  The 
grandmother,  seeing  that  Teharonhiawa- 
gon had  produced  great  ears  of  perfect 
com,  immediately  blighted  his  work, 
saying*  **  You  desire  the  people  you  are 
about  to  make  to  be  too  happy  and  too 
well-provided  with  necessanes.''  Not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  brother 
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and  grandmother  to  his  work  for  the  good 
of  man,  he  thwarted  all  their  schemes. 
Finally,  the  grandmother,  who  had  ex- 
hausted all  ner  methods  of  opposition, 
challenged  her  grandson,  Teharonhiawa- 
gon, to  play  a  game  of  the  bowl  and  plum- 
pits,  the  prize  of  the  winner  to  be  the 
ralership  of  the  world.  The  grandson 
willingly  accepted  the  challenge.  Ac- 
cording to  custom  ten  days  were  allowed 
the  contestants  to  prepare  for  the  strug- 
gle of  orendas.  At  the  end  of  this  time 
the  grandmother  came  to  the  lodge  of  her 
grandson,  bringing  her  bowl  and  plum- 
pits.  He  would  use  her  bowl,  but  not  her 
Sits,  as  they  were  something  alive  and  un- 
er  the  control  of  the  mind  of  the  grand- 
mother. His  own  were  the  crests  of 
chickadees,  who  had  responded  to  his  call 
for  aid.  He  took  six  of  these  crests,  and 
they  magically  remained  alive.  When  he 
and  his  grandmother  were  ready,  Teha- 
ronhiawagon called  in  a  loud  voice,  **AI1 
you  whose  bodies  I  have  formed,  do  you 
now  put  forth  your  orenda  in  order  that 
we  may  conquer  in  this  struggle,  so  that 
all  of  you  may  live ! "  Then  when  it  came 
his  turn  to  shake  the  bowl,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Now,  verily,  shall  appear  the  good  or  ill 
fortune  of  all  the  thingis  that  I  have  done 
or  made!"  The  grandmother  failed  to 
score,  while  Teharonhiawagon  made  the 
highest  score  possible  at  one  shake  of  the 
bowl,  and  so  won  the  government  of  all 
living  things. 

Teharonhiawagon,  in  going  from  place 
to  place  viewing  nis  work,  one  day  found 
that  all  the  animals  he  had  formed  had 
disappeared.  He  went  at  once  in  many 
directions  seeking  them.  While  thus 
unsuccessfully  engaged,  a  bird  told  him 
that  they  were  shut  up  in  a  vast  cavern 
in  a  rocky  cliff,  wherein  his  brother  had 
concealea  them.  Having  discovered  the 
place,  he  removed  the  rock  that  closed 
the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  then  ordered 
the  animals  and  the  birds  to  come  forth. 
While  the  creatures  were  issuing  in  obe- 
dience to  the  command  of  their  maker, 
Tawiskaron  and  his  grandmother,  notic- 
ing that  the  animals  were  again  becoming 
plentiful,  and  divining  the  cause,  has- 
tened to  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  and  at 
once  closed  it  with  the  great  rock.  The 
few  creatures  which  did  not  have  the  op- 
portunity to  escape  became  changed  m 
their  natures,  which  thereafter  were  evil, 
uncanny,  monstrous,  and  otkon  (q.  v.). 
This  incident  is  seemingly  a  flgurative 
description  of  the  annual  forced  hiberna- 
tion of  certain  animals  and  reptiles  and 
the  migration  of  certain  birds,  and  shows 
that  Teharonhiawagon  had  the  power  to 
change  the  seasons  by  bringing  back  the 
summer. 
As  the  animals  were  intended  to  serve 
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for  the  sustenance  of  hnman  beings  aboat 
to  be  formed,  Teharonbiawa^n  eji joined 
on  them  the  duty  of  i)ermitting  them- 
selves to  be  taken,  provided  men  in  kill- 
ing them  did  it  with  despatch.  In  fur- 
therance of  this  contract  he  questioned 
some  of  the  animals  to  learn  in  what  man- 
ner their  posterity  would  defend  them- 
selves ^inst  human  beings.  The  answer 
of  the  Bear  was  that  his  posterity  would 
flee  to  escape;  thereupon,  Teharonhia- 
wa^n  stuffed  the  Bears  le^  full  of  fot 
and  meat  in  order  to  make  him  slow  and 
clumsy  in  running.  The  Deer  answered 
that  his  posteritv  would  stand  and  not 
flee,  and  would  bite  human  beings  who 
hunted  them;  then  Teharonhiawagon 
twisted  out  the  teeth  of  the  Deer's  upper 
jaw,  thus  rendering  his  bite  harmlees. 
A  similar  change  was  made  in  the  buffalo 
and  the  elk. 

According  to  the  recorded  beliefs  of 
the  Hurons  in  the  early  decades  of  the 
17th  century,  it  was  louskeha  (ISskeha) 
who  provided  them  with  so  many  fine 
rivers  and  lakes  and  fertile  fields. 
The  earth  was  drv,  for  a  monstrous  Frog 
had  gathered  all  the  waters  under  its 
arm-pit.  so  that  louskeha  and  his  people 
coula  obtain  no  water  except  through  its 
agency.  To  free  himself  and  his  people 
from  this  bondage,  louskeha  made  an 
incision  under  the  arm-pit  of  the  Frog, 
through  which  the  waters  issued  in  so 
great  abundance  that  they  overflowed  the 
earth,  forming  rivers,  lakes,  and  seas. 
Without  louskeha,  they  said,  their  ket- 
tles would  not  boil,  for  he  had  learned 
from  the  Turtle  the  art  of  kindling  fire, 
and  this  art  he  had  taught  them;  by  his 
aid  alone  their  hunting  was  successful: 
were  it  not  for  him  they  could  not  so  easily 
have  captured  game  animals,  for  they 
had  not  always  enjoyed  freedom,  having 
been  confinea  in  a  vast  cavern.  In  free- 
ing them  louskeha  so  charmed  them  by 
an  arrow  stroke  in  the  foot  as  they  came 
forth  that  he  might  easily  afterward  con- 
trol and  dispose  of  them  at  will.  The 
Wolf  escapea  this  stroke,  hence  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  take  him  in  the  chase.  It  is 
from  louskeha,  they  said,  that  they  had 
their  verdant  fields,  com,  beans,  tobacco, 
squashes,  and  sunflowers;  abundant  com 
harvests  and  lodges  filled  with  matured 
ears  of  corn  they  owed  to  no  one  but 
louskeha.  Early  in  1636  these  Indians 
were  greatly  perturbed  by  the  reputed 
omens  of  an  approaching  famine.  lou- 
skeha had  been  seen  in  vision,  sad,  and  as 
lean  as  a  skeleton,  holding  in  his  hand  a 
shriveled  ear  of  com,  and  some  even 
added  that  he  carried  the  1^  of  a  human 
beine,  which  he  tore  with  his  teeth. 
All  uiese  were  to  them  infallible  signs  of 
a  year  of  great  scarcity.  Among  these 
same   Hurons,    AwS^^ha^i,    the    grand- 


mother of  louskeha  or  Teharonhiawagoii, 
was  known  by  the  name  Ataentsic  or 
Eataentsic    (i.    e.    Ei&'tAg^'^tdS    'She 
Whose  Body  is  Ancient'),  which  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  custom  of  avoiding  the 
utterance  of  a  person's  proper  name,  sap- 
planted  her  real  name.     These  Hurons 
believed  th&t  their   louskeha   and  hie 
grandmother  dwelt  in  a  great  lodge  sita- 
ated  at  the  eastern  (some  said  western) 
extremity   of   the  world — that  is,    not 
much  farther  away  than  the  bounds  of 
their   hunting  ^unds;   this  lodee  of 
louskeha  waal>mlt  on  the  model  oitheir 
own,  and  it  was  reputed  to  be  stocked 
with   an   abundance    of    com,    beans, 
squashes,  sunflower  oil,  and  various  driea 
meats — with  all  thinss  to  support  life  in 
great  plenty;  they  bdieved  that  he  and 
his  grandmother  planted  and  cultivated 
land,  worked,    drank,    ate,    slept,  and 
were  lascivious  like  themselves;  that  all 
the  animals  of  the  world  belonged  to 
them;  that  louskeha  was  very  kiml  and 
gave  growth  to  all  things,  sending  fine 
weather  and  other  good  eifts;  that  he 
had  charge  and  care  of  the  living,  and  of 
the  things  that  concerned  life,  and  so  he 
was  judged  good.    On  the  contrary,  his) 
grandmother  had  charge  of  the  souls,  the 
manes,  and  because  the  Indians  believed 
that  she  (the  Earth)  caused  men  to  die, 
they  adjudged  her  wicked  and  destruc^ve, 
and  not  b^use  she  sometimes  sent  bad 
weather  or  at  times  undid  the  good  things 
done  by  her  grandson;  they  believed  that 
louskena  grew  old  like  all  living  things, 
but  that  be  had  the  power  instantly  to 
rejuvenate   himself,   and   so    be   never 
died;  that  at  death  the  soul  of  man  went 
directly  to  the  lodge  of  louskeha  and 
AwS'^'ha^i  to  dance  in  the  presence  of  this 
Woman  Ancient  of  Days  for  her  health. 
These  are  substantiallv  the  current  Iro- 
quois beliefs  r^ardin^  I'eharonhia  wagon. 

One  of  the  most  miportant  and  far- 
reaching  of  the  final  labors  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon on  this  earth  was  his  great 
victory  in  a  contest  of  orendat  over  the 
hunchback  Hadu'^i',  the  unborn  primal 
being.  Disease  and  D^th,  whose  f  orleitnre 
of  lite  was  redeemed  by  his  promise  to 
aid  man  by  curing,  on  certain  condition?, 
diseases  arising  from  the  infection  of  the 
earth  with  the  malign  potency  of  the 
body  of  Hadu'^'i*  by  his  having  first 
wandered  over  it  To  this  event  the  im- 
portant Masked-^Lce  Society  of  exorc»te 
of  disease  owes  its  origin.  At  the  New 
Year  ceremony  its  menioers  essay  to  ex- 
orcise and  banish  disease  ana  death- 
causing  agencies  from  the  community. 

The  great  and  most  important  New 
Year  ceremony  amon^  the  Iroquois  who 
still  hold  to  their  ancient  faith  and  cus- 
toms, at  which  is  burned  a  pure-white 
dog  as  a  sacrifice,  is  held  in  hooor  of 
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Teharonhiawagon  for  his  works,  bless- 
ings, and  goodness,  which  have  been  en- 
joyed bv  the  people.  See  Mythologyt 
Nanabozho,  Tavnskaron,       (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Tehata  ({)robably  Cora  teuU  or  teatay 
*  man.  *  — Brinton) .  A  former  settlement 
of  the  Nevome  of  Sonora,  Mexico,  neigh- 
bors of  the  Basiroa,  who  lived  e.  of  the 
Hnvagoere  and  Tehuizo,  who  in  turn 
resid^  abont  8  leagues  b.  of  Tepahue. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Tehanremet  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  (Margry,  D^., 
in,  288, 1878)  learned  from  the  Ebahamo 
as  being  n.  e.  of  Maligne  (Colorado)  r.  of 
Texas. 

Te«ran«tes.— Barcia«  Ensayo.  271,  17?8.  Thear*- 
mato.— Joutel  in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  i,  162, 
1B46.    Theaar«metft.--Ibid. 

Tehawat     The  Cowlitz  name  for  the 
Salish  on  Skukum  Chuck,  an  e.  tributary 
of   upper    Chehalis    r.,    Thurston    co., 
Wash. 
Tfiuiwuton.— Gibbs.  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Tehoanonghroonaw.  An  unidentified 
tribe  known  to  the  Iroquois. — McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  80,  1854. 

Tehonontadegi  ('there  his  lodge  was 
burned*).  A  small  Seneca  vilb^  for- 
merly situated  in  Warren  co..  Pa.,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Allegheny  r.,  4  m.  from 
the  New  York  state  line.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  noted  Seneca  chief  Corn- 
planter,    (q.  V.) 

Chiniiehriimigutho.--Ro6ecrantz  (1792)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I,  837,  1832.  OorBplantart.— 
Brown,  West  Gaz.,  866,  1817.  Seshuo-ai-da'-ga.— 
Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  229, 1851.  Jwine— daga.— 
Alden  (IdieTTn  Day,  Pa., 656, 1843.  Jnnisadagoe.— 
Ransom  (1794)  In  Am.  St  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  I, 
509, 1832.  Hew Arrtnr  town.— Procter  (1791),  ibid., 
152.  Obaletown.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  5,  119, 
1848.  0*Bm1's  town.— Procter  (1791)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  151,  1832.  Onofhsadago.- 
Johnson  Hall  conference  (1774) in  N.  i.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  VIII.  426.  1857.  Senooa  Abeal.— Treatv  of 
Fort  Stan wlx  (1784)  in  Am.  St.  Papers.  Ind.  Aff.,  i.. 
10.1832.  TehonoHadefi.— Hewitt,  infn.  1886  (Sen- 
eca form).  Tenaohshofouohtongoe.- Procter  (1791) 
in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  152, 1832.  Thiyen- 
ffoa.— Pouchot  map  (1758)  inN.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
z.  694, 1858. 

Tehoragnnranegeii  (*He  has  placed  two 
planets  together*).  An  Iroquois  war- 
chief  of  the  Caughnawaea  Mohawk,  Que* 
hec,  known  also  as  Thomas  Williams; 
bom  about  1758-59.  His  mother  was 
Mary  de  Roguers,  granddaughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  Williams,  of  Deeraeld,  Mass., 
who,  with  the  portion  of  his  family  not 
murdered  on  the  spot,  was  taken  captive 
by  a  band  of  French  and  Indians  on  the 
nieht  of  Feb.  29.  1704.  Eunice,  one  of 
John  Williams'  aaughters,  while  a  cap- 
tive became  strongly  attached  to  the  In- 
dians, and  afterward,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Jesuits,  married  a  Caughnawaga  chief 
known  as  De  Roguers,  to  whom  sne  bore 
three  children,  Catherine,  Mary,  and 
John.  Mary,  the  mother  of  John,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch,  died  when  the  latter 
was  only  15  months  old,  and  he  was  then 


his  aunt  Catherine,  the  wife 
of  a  noted  Caughnawa^  chief,  X.  Rice, 
who  had  no  heirs.  Tehoragwanegen, 
having  been  bom  and  reared  among  the 
Indians,  acquired  their  habits  and  lan- 
guajge.  As  a  boy  he  was  active  and 
sprightly.  He  was  reared  by  his  aunt  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  During  the 
early  years  of  the  American  Revolution, 
altho^h  then  only  about  17  years  of 
age,  Tehoragwanegen  accompanied  the 
war-parties  of  his  tribe  on  various  ex- 
peditions against  the  colonists  of  the 
northern  frontiers.  It  appears  that  his 
grandmother,  Eunice,  persistently  urged 
him  to  follow  these  hostile  bands  to  pre- 
vent, when  possible,  the  massacre  of  de- 
fenceless women  and  children,  and  on 
various  occasions  he  bent  every  effort  to 
have  the  American  prisoners  treated 
with  humanity  and  kindness.  In  1777, 
at  the  head  of  his  band,  he  joined  the 
army  of  Gen.  Burgoyne  and  took  an  ac- 
tive part  in  the  campaign  around  Sara- 
toga that  ended  in  Burgoyne's  surrender. 
Having  remonstrated  with  Burgoyne 
against  the  needless  cruelty  shown  toward 
the  colonists  by  the  western  Indians, 
among  whom  were  the  Ottawa,   Chip- 

gdwa,  Menominee,  and  Winnebago, 
urgoyne  rebuked  them  so  severely 
that  they  became  offended  and  soon  after- 
ward deserted  the  army.  Had  Tehorag- 
wanegen'sad  vice  been  followed,  the  mur- 
der 01  Miss  Jane  McCrea  near  Ft  Edward, 
N.  Y. ,  would  never  have  been  perpetrated. 
In  1780  he  was  attached  to  the  corps  of 
Sir  John  Johnson  during  its  desolating 
operations  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  and 
expressed  so  strong  disapproval  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Tories  ana  some  of  the 
allied  Indian  warriors  that  he  aroused  the 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  Johnson,  who 
feared,  however,  an  open  rupture  with 
him  on  account  of  his  high  standing  with 
Gov.  Carleton  of  Canada  for  his  valued 
services  to  the  government.  After  the 
peace  of  1783,  Tehoragwanegen  visited 
nis  relatives  in  New  England,  where  he 
met  the  Rev.  Samuel  Kirkland,  the  cele- 
brated missionary.  In  1789,  with  two 
others  of  his  tribe,  he  took  steps  toward 
negotiations  which  resulted  in  the  treaty 
of  New  York  in  1796,  between  the  state 
and  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  by 
which  these  Indians  were  compensated 
for  lands  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived. The  other  two  delegates  were 
Ohnawiio  (*Good  Stream')  and  Atiato- 
harongwen  (*His  Body  is  Taken  Down 
from  Hanging'),  alias  Colonel  Lewis 
Cook. 

In  1800  Tehoragwanegen  took  his  two 
Bons  to  be  educated  among  his  relatives. 
One  of  these  was  Eleazer  Williams  (q.  v. ), 
the  reputed  Dauphin  of  France.  In  1801, 
Tehoragwanegen,  with  a  party  of  Caugh- 
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nawa^  visited^  in  behalf  of  the  North- 
west Bay  Company,  the  Red  r.  and  the 
Rocky  mts.  He  wannlv  esDonsed  the 
American  cause  daring  the  War  of  1812. 
His  death  occurred  at  nis  native  village, 
Aug.  16,  1849,  at  the  advanced  age  of  91. 
See  Williams'  life  of  Te-ho-ra-gwa-ne- 
ken,  1859.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Teh-toot-iah.    See  Dohagan, 

Tehneco  (according  to  Buelna  the  name 
is  from  the  Cahita  term  teeca,  iehueca, 
*sky';  or  from  ieeca  *sky,*  and  tehtidi 
'  blue ' ) .  One  of  the  Cahita  tribes  living 
on  the  Rio  Fuerte,  about  lat  26^  4(K,  n.  w. 
Sinaloa,  Mexico.  It  included  the  settle- 
ments of  Biara,  Charac,  Hichucio,  Mata- 
pan,  Sibirijoa,  and  Tehueco.  The  dialect 
spoken  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  Zuaque. 
TefaeM.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.^  68,  1864.  Th«- 
hoeoo.— Ibid.  Zaaave.— Ibid,  (referring  to  the 
dialect;  strictly  a  distinct  diyision). 

Tehneeo.  Formerly  the  principal  pue- 
blo of  the  Tehueco  tribe,  on  the  b.  bank 
of  Rio  Fuerte,  n.  w.  Sinaloa.  Mexico. 
Tefoaoo.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stdckleln,  Neae 
Welt-Bott,  1726.  Tefa^.— Hardy,  Tray,  in  Mex., 
438, 1829.  Tehueoo.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  map, 
1864. 

Tehneriokio  (referring  to  a  rock  in  the 
form  of  a  girl).  A  small  pueblo  of  the 
Tarahumare,  with  a  mission  church,  situ- 
ated s.  B.  of  Batobilas,  s.  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz.  inf  n,  1894. 
Tefaeiiohio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  828, 1894. 

Tekniso.  A  subdivision  or  settlement 
of  the  Nevome,  described  as  neighbors  of 
the  Hios,  who  were  settled  8  leagues  b.  of 
Tepahue  (Tepachi? ) ,  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
Tehuiio.— OroEco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  58,  1864.  T«- 
bulM.— Ibid.,  351. 

Teiakhoohoe  ( Tefia^qiotcoe) .  A  Chinook- 
an  tribe  formerly  residing  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Columbia  r..  in  Columbia  co., 
Oreg.,  about  3  m.  above  Oak  point. — 
Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901. 

Teiynghtaragarat    See  OnecJisageroL 

Tejeainffge  Ouiping  (Te-je-Uxng-fe  O-uir 
ping).  The  ruins  of  a  prehistonc  Tewa 
pueblo  on  the  s.  slope  of  toe  hills  on  which 
stands  tiie  present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  on 
the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico.  Accord- 
ing to  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
84,  1892)  the  Tewa  claim  that  this  pueblo 
marks  the  center  of  the  range  ot  their 
people,  and  that  the  division  into  two 
branches,  of  which  the  Tewa  became  the 
northern  and  the  Tano  the  southern, 
took  place  there  in  very  ancient  times. 

Tejey.  A  Costanoan  village  situated  in 
1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6,1860. 

Tejolooaohio.  A  Tarah  umare  settlement 
on  the  headwaters  of  Paphigochic  r.,  w. 
Chihuahua,  Mexico,  about  8  m.  s.  of  Ma- 
tachic— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323, 1864. 

T€!Jon  ( Span. :  *  raccoon  * ) .  A  local  name 
often  applied  to  certain  groups  of  Indians 
at  the  8.  end  of  San  Joaquin  valley,  Cal. 
It  includes  Indians  of  three  linguistic 


families:  Ft  Tejon,  on  Cafiada  de  las 
Uvas,  was  held  by  a  division  of  the 
Chumash;  the  upper  part  of  Tejon 
rancho,  including  the  part  of  Tejon  cr.  in  . 
the  mountains,  was  held  by  the  Shoeho- 
nean  Gitanemuk;  the  lower  part  of  this 
stream  and  rancho,  including  the  present 
ranch  settlement  ^the  headquarters  of  a 
reservation  established  in  1853)  on  Paso 
cr.,  belonged  either  to  the  same  Shoeho- 
neans  or  to  the  Yoknts  tribe  called 
Yauelmani,  or  at  least  was  visited  by  the 
latter.  On  the  establishment  of  the  Teion 
res.  in  1853,  Indians  from  a  considerable 
area  were  assembled  thereon.  In  1864 
most  of  these  were  removed  to  Tule  River 
res. ,  where  the  Yauelmani  are  now  popu- 
larly known  as  Teion  Indians,  (jn  Te- 
jon rancho,  at  the  base  of  the  mountains, 
there  is  still  a  settlement,  mainly  of  Sho- 
shoneans,  and  these  principally  of  the 
Gitanemuk.  (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

TehoB.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  246, 1877.  TtJoB.~-WUIIa]n 
son  in  Pao.  R.  R.  Rep.,  y,  20, 1853.  Tc[foBM.— Beale 
(1862)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  82d  Cong.,  spec  seas.. 
878,  1858.  TejniMsas.— Oaliano,  Reiacion,  cxvli, 
1802.  T«zoB.~Barboar  (1852)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec.  sesB.,  256, 1858.  Tinlia-iiah.— Pow- 
ers in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etnnol..  in,  870, 1877.  TiBlia,— 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  xxm,  301, 1886. 
Tejonet  (Span.:  'raccoons').  A  tribe 
living  at  Revnosa,  Mexico,  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  at  tne  time  of  its  foimdation  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century.  In  1757. 
when  Tienda  de  Cuervo  inspected  thi* 
new  settlement,  he  reported  that  this  was 
the  native  place  of  the  Tejonee  (Revista, 
1767,  MS.  m  Archivo  €ren.).  JPimentel 
(Lenguas,  ii,  409,  1865)  uses  the  name  as 
synonymous  with  Coahuilteco.  If  this  is 
dorrect,  it  prohably  settles  the  Question  of 
the  linguistic  affiliation  of  tneir  asso- 
ciates, as  the  Comecrudos,  Pintos,  Maya- 
pemes,  Cueros  Quemados,  Zalapaguemes, 
and  others.  By  1767  the  Tejones  had 
entered  the  missions  at  both  Reynoaa  and 
Camargo,  but  in  greater  numbers  at  the 
former  place,  where  they  mingled  with 
the  tribes  named  above  (Mission  records 
in  the  parish  churches  at  Reynosa  and 
Camai^go,  examined  in  1 907) .  According 
to  Ripperdd,  ^vemor  of  Texas,  by  1773 
most  of  the  tnbe  had  acquired  the  Span- 
ish language  (Ck>mplaint  about  the  en- 
slavement of  Indians  in  Nuevo  Santander, 
MS.  in  B^xar  Archives,  1773).  The  ex- 
isting mission  records  at  Reynosa  and 
Gamargo  show  that  the  Tejones  remained 
at  these  missions  well  into  the  19th  cen- 
tury. The  remnant  of  the  tribe,  together 
with  a  few  Comecrudos  and  HntcM,  still 
live  (1907)  between  modern  Reynosa  and 
Camargo,  at  Las  Prietas,  which  is  about  on 
the  site  of  Old  Reynosa,  where  Cuervo 
found  the  Tejones  in  1767.  Dr.  A.  8. 
Gratschet  reported  them  at  the  same 
place  in  1887.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Ted«x«iot.~Oro£CO  y Berra,  Oeog., 298, 1864  (nrob- 
ablf  identical).    Tezonea— Ibid.,  2M. 
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Tcijna.    A  branch  of  the  Apache  who  in 
the  18th  century  lived  in  the  sierras  of 


Salt  r.,  Ariz.    Probably  the  Tontoe. 
Yi|jvM.~Keai>e  in  Stanford,  Ck)mpend..  464.  1878 
twAgprint).    Tehna.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  If  ex., 


1889.  T^va.— Front  map  (1777)  in  Coues, 
uarc48  Diarr,  1900.  Tabipais  Tdva.— Oarc^ 
(1776),  Diary,  808, 1900.  Taripaismiia.— Bancroft, 
locdt 

Tekakwitha,  Catherine  (called  also  the 
' 'Indian  Saint,'' "La  Saincte  Sauvagesse/' 
and  the  ''Lily  of  the  Mohawks").  The 
daughter  of  a  Mohawk  warrior  by  a  Catho- 
lic Christian  Algonkin  woman  who  had 
been  captored  by  the  Iroquois  at  Three 
Rivers,  Quebec;  bom  in  1666  at  Caugnah- 
waga,  a  palisaded  town  of  the  Turtle  clan 
of  tne  Mohawk,  on  Mohawk  r.,  near  the 
present  Auriesville,  N.  Y.  Tekakwitha 
was  about  4  years  of  age  when  the  villaj|*e 
was  ravaged  by  smallpox,  among  its  vic- 
tims beineher  mother,  who  left  an  infant 
son  that  did  not  long  survive.  Tekak- 
witha was  about  10  years  of  ace  when  De 
Tracy  burned  the  Mohawk  villages,  an  act 
resulting  in  the  |;eneral  peace  of  1666. 
After  the  destruction  of  their  settlement, 
the  Turtle  clan  removed  to  the  N.  side 
of  Mohawk  r.,  where  Tekakwitha  was 
reared  by  her  uncle,  a  bitter  opponent  of 
the  Christian  faith.  A  couple  of  years 
If^r,  Fatiiers  Bruyas,  Fremin,  and  Pierron 
visited  her  uncle  for  three  days,  during 
which  time  she  waited  on  them^  thus  gain- 
ing her  first  knowledge  of  Christian  mith 
and  practice.  On  Easter  Sunday,  1675, 
she  was  baptized  by  Father  Lamberville, 
and  atonce  oecame  the  object  of  contempt 
and  derision  to  many  of  her  tribe,  the  per- 
secution continuing  for  about  two  years. 
By  refusing  to  marry  she  had  already  in- 
curred the  displeasure  and  anger  of  her 
aunt;  for  observing  the  Sabbath  she  was 
denied  food,  and  bBcause  she  would  not 
labor  in  the  corn-fields  on  that  day,  she 
wasstoned ;  ayoung Mohawk  warrior  went 
so  ^as  to  raise  his  tomahawk  menacingly 
over  her  head,  but  she  awaited  the  blow 
with  such  calmness  that  her  assailant  de- 
sisted and  slunk  away. 

When  still  quite  young  Tekakwitha 
aided  her  mother  in  her  domestic  duties, 
and  when  not  thus  occupied  amused  her- 
self, like  other  Indian  cniidren,  with  her 
toys.  She  dressed  like  other  girls  of  her 
age,  and  ornamented  her  person  with  neck- 
Ifu^es,  bracelets,  finger-rings,  and  ear-bobs. 
As  a  young  woman  she  was  well  poised 
and  skilfulin  doing  such  work  as  Indian 
girls  were  accustomed  to  do  in  elk-hair 
and  porcupine-quills,  and  from  bark  and 
other  fibers  she  made  bands  for  carrying 
burdens.  She  also  became  so  adept  in  the 
manufacture  of  wampum  belts,  such  as 
were  used  in  public  affairs,  that  she  was 
frequently  employed  in  making  them. 
She  could  also  sew  well  in  the  Caucasian 
way,  having  learned  the  art  from  French 


prisoners  among  her  tribe.  She  made 
ribbons  or  bands  of  eel-skins,  sashes  from 
the  fibers  of  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  of 
willow  bark  and  twigs,  and  bark  buckets 
for  carrying  water;  she  likewise  learned 
how  to  make  pestles  for  pounding  com; 
in  short,  she  was  ever  busy  with  the 
multiplicity  of  duties  that  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Indian  women  generally.  Although 
frail,  Tekakwitha  was  the  nrst  at  work  in 
the  morning.  The  years  before  her  bap- 
tism nassed  in  this  manner,  and  she  had 
no  other  ideals  set  before  her  than  those 
current  among  her  pagan  relations.  It  is 
said  she  was  virtuous  in  every  way,  was 
not  attached  to  beliefs  in  visions  or 
dreams,  had  no  desire  to  take  part  in 
dances  or  games,  and  was  not  cruel,  even 
to  prisoners,  like  other  Indian  girls— in 
short,  she  was  of  a  disposition  unusual 
among  the  girls  of  her  time  and  people. 

At  wis  time  a  number  of  fervent  Catho- 
lic Christian  Iroquois  dwelt  at  the  Sault 
Saint  Louis,  some  of  whom  were  in  the 
habit  of  makinff  visits  to  the  villages  of 
the  Iroquois  in  New  York  for  the  purpose 
of  proselyting  their  kindred  to  tne  new 
faith.  One  of  the  most  successful  of 
these,  a  former  inhabitant  and  chief  of 
the  Oneida  village,  was  Ogenratarihen 
(/Hot  Ashes'),  sometimes  called  Louis 
Uaronhiagu^  In  1677,  while  making  a 
tour  of  the  Indian  villages,  on  learmng 
that  Tekakwitha  was  persecuted  on  ac- 
count of  her  new  faith,  ne,  with  two  com- 
panions, placed  her  in  a  canoe  and  started 
for  the  Sault,  where  she  arrived  in  the 
autumn,  bearing  letters  from  Father 
Lamberville  extolling  her  virtues.  Here 
she  grew  in  Christian  knowledge  and  in 
the  exercises  of  a  holy  life,  practising  great 
austerities.  Visiting  Montreal,  she  saw 
the  nuns  of  Marguerite  Bourgeois  at  their 
school  work,  and  aware  of  the  charity  of 
the  Hospital  Sisters  of  Ville-Marie  shown 
toward  ner  people,  she  sought  to  found 
a  convent  on  Heron  id.,  among  the  ra{)ids 
of  Saint  Lawrence  r.  This  project  was  ridi- 
culed by  her  friends,  and  even  the  father 
was  amused;  he  nevertheless  permitted 
her  to  make  a  vow  of  chastity,  and  thus 
she  became  the  first  Indian  nun  among 
her  people.  Among  the  means  which 
Tekakwitha  underfwk  to  mortify  her 
body  was  to  engage  a  friend  to  fiagellate 
her  every  Sunday  for  a  year,  when  she 
became  too  weak  to  bear  it  longer. 

She  died  Apr.  17,  1680,  and  was  buried 
s.  of  La  Chine  rapids  of  the  St  Law- 
rence, midway  between  La  Prairie  and 
Oaughnawaga,  Quebec.  Six  days  after 
her  death  Father  Chaucheti^re,  while  at 
prayer,  "  had  a  vision  in  which  Catherine 
arrayed  in  glory  appeared  to  him."  Her 
remarkable  life  so  impressed  the  minds  of 
the  faithful,  both  Indians  and  whites, 
that  many  came  to  pray  at  her  tomb.  It  is 
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said  that  many  persons  who  were  ill  have 
been  healed  through  invoking  her  inter- 
cession in  their  behalf,  and  that  many 
striking  visions  and  revelations  have  taken 
place  at  her  tomb.  There  is  a  memorial 
cross  bearing  an  inscription  at  Auries- 
ville,  N.  Y.,  and  at  St  Joseph's  Seminary, 
Dunwoodie,  N.  Y.,  a  statue  stands  m 
memory  of  her.  Until  1888  a  tall  mission 
cross  marked  her  burial  place,  but  in  that 
year  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Walworth,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  erected  near  it  a  lai^  granite  sar- 
cophagus, bearing  the  l^end  in  native 
words,  "A  beautiful  flower,  it  has  blos- 
somed among  native  men."  Consult 
Cbaucheti^re,  Vie  de  Catherine  Tega- 
kouita,  1887,  and  Ellen  H.  Walworth  in 
The  Indian  Sentinel,  1908.     ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Tekanitli  (pi.  othmUtif  'bed,'  provin- 
cially  known  as  'cabin,'  or  'cabbin,' 
by  early  traders  and  colonists) .  A  Cher- 
okee settlement,  commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  Tickanetly,  or  Cabbins,  in  up- 
per Georgia,  about  the  period  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  tribe  in  1839.  (j.  m,) 
Oftbben.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  bth  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144, 1887. 

Tekep.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa  Barbara 
CO.,  CaL— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 
1861. 

Tekiiedaneyoat  ('place  of  the  hanging 
bell.*— Morgan).  A  Seneca  village,  com- 
monly known  as  Red  Jacket  village, 
formerly  in  Erie  co.,  N.  Y. 
Ked  Jaokat  YilUg«.— Moigan,  Leaerue  Iioq.,  466, 
1851.    Te-kiM'-dA-ne-yout.— Ibid. 

Tekoedi  ('people  of  Tek,'  an  island 
near  the  n.  end  of  Prince  of  Wales  id.). 
A  Tlingit  division  belonging  to  the  Wolf 
(or  Eagle)  phratry  and  living  at  Tongas. 
Sanya,  and  Killisnoo,  Alaska, 
tikfildi.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120.  1686.  tSU- 
edi.— Ibid..  118.  Te'qoedi.— Swanton.  field  notes. 
B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Tekta.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath 
r.,  3  m.  below  Klamath  P.  O.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Tekmnigiihik.     See  IHkumiaizhik, 

Tekunratam  ( Te-kunr'a-tum) .  A  former 
Okinagan  band  at  the  mouth  of  Okina- 
kane  r. ,  Wash. — Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. , 
445,1854. 

Telamene.  An  unidentified  tribe  or 
village  of  which  Joutel  (Margry,  D^, 
III,  288.  1878)  learned  from  the  Indians 
(probaoly  Karankawa)  near  Matagorda 
bay,  Texas,  as  being  n.  b.  of  Muigne 
(Colorado)  r. 

Tetamenet.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Ck)U. 
La.,  1, 152, 1846. 

Telamni.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe 
formerly  living  on  lower  Kaweah  r.,  Cal. 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  in,  370, 
1877)  placed  them  2  m.  below  Visalia, 
They  are  said  to  have  numbered  106  on 
the  Fresno  res.  in  1861,  but  are  now 
extinct. 

Ta*lum-nra. — Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d 
Cong.,  iBtsess.,  23, 1852.  TedAnmi.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,     190SS   (Yaudanchi     nune:    sing.   fonn). 


T6Um.~Beaiimont  MS.  cited  by  Comes,  Garo£s 
Diary  (1776-76),  289, 1900  (••TeUm  6  Torim";  cL 
TdamoterU  below).  TelaM— Mofras  quoted  bj 
Shea  in  Sitjar.  Vocab.  of  San  AntonSo  Miarioo, 
preface,  1861.  Telamot«ria.'-GaTc^(177V76).  Dia- 
ry, ^289, 1900  (probably  idenUcal).  TA-mudm^— 
Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  400.  1856.  T^Iva- 
bL— Powers  In  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni.  370, 1877. 
TiedamL— A.  L.  Kioeber,  infn.  1908  (Yaodanrld 
name;  pi.  form).  To-liuD-Be.~Royce  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  782, 1899.  Torim.— Beaumont  MS.,  op.  ctt. 

Telate^int  A  eubdi  vision  of  the 
Chnaffmiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska,  whoee  vil- 
lage 18  Tlatek.— Dall  in  Gont  N.  A. 
Eainol.,  I,  17,  1877. 

Tellioo  ( 'nUikwd,  of  unknown  significa- 
tion). Tne  name  of  several  Cherokee 
settlements  at  different  periods,  vis: 
(1)  Great  Tellico,  at  Tellico  Plains,  cm 
Tellico  r.,  in  Monroe  co.,  T^nn.;  ^2)  Lit- 
tle Tellico,  on  Tellioo  cr.  of  Little  Ten- 
nessee r.,  about  10  m.  below  Franklin, 
in  Macon  co.,  N.  C;  (3)  a  town  on  Val- 
ley r.,  about  5  m.  above  Murphy,  in 
Cherokee  co.^  N.  C;  (4)  TaKleqnah 
(q.  v.),  established  as  the  capital  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation.  Okla.,  in  1839.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Big  Tellioo.— Doc.  of  1779  quoted  br  Royce  in  5th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887.  QrmX  Tallin.— Doc,  o( 
1766.  ibid.,  142.  little  TeUieo.— Doc.  of  1799.  op. 
cit.  Little  TeUiqoo.— Doc.  of  1756,  op.  clt.«  141 
Tellioo.— Bartram,  Travels,  S71, 1792. 

Telmoorettes.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town  described  as  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Chattahoochee  r.,  15  m.  above  the  month 
of  Flint  r.,  seemingly  in  Jackson  co., 
(la.  It  contained  100  inhabitants  about 
the  b^inning  of  the  19th  century.  Yonng 
(Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  364, 1822)  liste 
it  as  a  Seminole  town,  while  Gatfechet 
(CreekMigr.  Leg.,i,  71, 1884)  regards  the 
name  as  a  corruption  of  Taluamuchasi 
(q.  V. ) .    See  also  Tukabatchi  TaUUJumee, 

Telua-attima  ( 7V-/u-a  A^-ie^vrna  *  those 
of  the  easternmost' ).  A  phratry  embra- 
cing the  Tona  (Turkey)  and  Shohoita 
(Deer)  clans  of  the  ZufiL         (p.  h.  c.  ) 

Temalwahish  ('the  dry  ground').  A 
Kawia  village  in  Cahuilut  desert^  a.  CaL 
La  Mesa.— Barrows,  Ethno.-Bot.  CoahuUla  Ind., 
83.1900.    Temal-wa-hiih.— Ibid. 

Temaitiaa.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepecano  or  of  a  related  tribe,  bat  eariy 
in  the  18th  century  it  was  occupied  bv 
Tlax(^tec,  introduced  by  the  Spaniard 
for  defense  against  the  ''Chichimecs'*; 
situated  about  10  m.  b.  of  Askelton  on  the 
Rio  de  Bolafloe,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — 
Hrdliika  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  409,  426, 
1903. 

Temeehio  (*  bread  house.'— Odi).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  central  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico,  on  or  near  the  Santa 
Cruz  branch  of  Rio  Conchos. 
Temeehie.— Orozco  v  Bern,  0«og..  82S.  IMi. 
Temeiehie.— Och  (1706),  Journey  to  ttkt  Mkrionw, 
I,  71, 1809. 

Temeoala.  An  important  Loisefio  vil- 
lage in  a  valley  of  the  same  name  in  Rir- 
erside  co.,  Cal.  Pop.  in  1865  said  to  be 
388.  (impelled  to  vacate  their  valley  in 
1875,  its  innabitants  moved  to  Pachwiga 
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canyon,  3  m.  distant,  where  they  now  live 
onaer  the  name  of  Pichanga  Indians. 
The  Temecula  res.  in  1903  comprised  3,360 
acres  of  almost  worthless  desert  limd,  with 
181  natives  under  the  Pala  agency. 
PMhanga.— JacksoD  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Mission  In- 
dians, 90.  1888.  Peohaan.— Shell  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1901,  165,  1906.  Piohanga.— Common  fonn. 
Temecula.— <}ray.  8o.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surr.,  69,  1866. 
Temeeole.— Ibid.,71.  Temekn.— KroeberinUnly. 
Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Archsol.  and  Ethnol.,  iv,  147, 1907 
(proper  Lnlsefio  fonn). 

Temed^gua  (* valorous  people*).  A 
rancheria,  probably  Cochimi,  connected 
with  Purfsima  (Cadegomo)  mission, 
Lower  California,  m  the  18th  century. — 
Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  190,  1857. 

Temetathi.  A  Chumashan  village  form- 
erly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Temeteti  (T^-na-d-fl),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Indians  of  the 
Chumashan  family  near  JPt  Sal,  San  Luis 
Obispo  CO.,  Cal.— ^humacher  in  Smith- 
son.  Kep.  1874,  342,  1875. 

Temisoaxaing  (from  Nipissing  Timika- 
mingy  with  intrusive  8  due  to  Canadian 
French;  sig.  *in  the  deep  water*,  from 
timiw  *it  is  deep*,  ^aminj^  ^in  the  water*). 
A  band  of  Algonkm,  closely  related  to  the 
Abittibi,  formerly  living  about  Temisca- 
ming  lake,  Quebec.  They  were  friendly 
to  the  French,  and  rendered  them  valu- 
able service  during  the  attack  of  the  Eng- 
lish under  Peter  Schuyler  in  1691.  There 
were  205  in  1903  and  245  in  1910,  two- 
thirds  of  them  half-breeds,  on  a  reserva- 
tion at  the  head  of  L.  Temiscaming,  in 
Pontiac  district,  Quebec. 
Oatemiskamegt.— Bacqaeviile  de  la  Potherie. 
Hist. ,  1 1 ,  49, 1722.  Tameeeamengs.— McKen  ney  and 
Hal),  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  82,  1854.  Temiseamingt.— 
Bellin,  map.  1755.  Temisoamini.— Denonvllle 
(1687)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  861, 1856.  Te- 
mukaminff.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  65.  1906.  Te- 
wiekeminR.— Lahontan,  New  Voy..  i,  231. 1703.  Te- 
miakanmik.— Lahontau  (1708)  quoted  by  Richard- 
son, Arct.  Ezped.,  ii,  39,  1851.  Themiaoamiafi.' 
La  Barre  (1688Hn  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  7987l866. 
Themxakaminguea.— Bacqueville  de  la  Potherie,  i, 
329, 1722.  ThemiatameBa.— Du  Chesneau  (1681)  in 
Maigry.  IMc.,  ii,  267. 1877.  Timigaming.— Henne- 
pin, Cont.  of  New  DlBCoy.,  map,  1698.  Timiaoami- 
ooets.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dome.,  pt.  i,  1761.  Timia- 
oimi.-Je8.  Rel.  1640,  34, 1858.  Timiakaming.— Ba- 
raga, Eng.-Otch.  Diet.,  301.  1878.  Timmiaear 
meiiia.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  689,  1878. 
Toiniaeaininga.~Tou88alnt ,  Map  of  Am.,  1889. 


Temoohiohi.    See  TomochickL 

Temokiee.  A  small  Shoshonean  tribe 
formerly  in  Reese  River  valley,  n.  central 
Nevada. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26, 
1863. 

Temorii.  A  division  of  the  Guazapar, 
inhabiting  the  villages  of  Santa  Marfa 
Magdalena,  Nuestra  Seflora  del  Valle 
Hurabroso,  and  Cerocahui,  besides  some 
rancherias  in  Chinipas  valley,  on  the  u^- 
per  waters  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte,  w.  Chi- 
nuahua,  Mexico.  — Orozco  y  Bena,  Geog. , 
58,  324,  1864. 

Temotaohio  (corruption  of  Remosachic, 
*  stone-heap. '—Lumholtz).      The    most 


northerly  settlement  of  the  Tarahumare, 
on  the  headwaters  of  the  s.  branch  of  the 
Rio  Yaqui,  lat  28"  60,  Ion.  107°  30^,  Chi- 
huahua, Mexico.  (Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864).  Its  mission  church,  bmlt 
about  1720,  collapsed  in  Jan.  1907. 

TemtltamtlelB  {Ts^mLlBmLBU^  'those 
under  whom  the  ^ound  shakes').  A 
eens  of  the  Nakoaktok  and  also  of  the 
Mamalelekala,  Kwakiutl  tribes.— Boas 
in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Tenabo  (Ten-a-W),  A  former  pneblo 
of  the  Tompiros  division  of  the  Piros, 
probably  at  the  Siete  Arroyos,  n.  e.  of 
Socorro  and  e.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex. 
See  Bandelier  (1)  in  The  Nation,  366, 
Nov.  7,  1889;  (2)  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
in,  131, 1890:  (3)  ibid.,  iv,  272, 1892;  (4) 
Proc.  Conff.  Int.  Amer.,  vii,  452,  1890. 
U  Pneblo  de  loa  Biete  Arroyoa.—Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papera,  iir,  181,  1890  (probably  identical). 
Biate  Axroyoa.— Bandelier  (1888)  in  Proc.  ConR. 
Int.  Amer.,  vir,  462,  1890.  Teaab^.— Vetancnrt 
(1696),  Menolo^a.  260, 1971. 

Tenaktak  iTEria'xUix  or  Dsnafx'- 
dah^),  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  residing  on 
Knight  inlet,  Brit  Col.,  with  the  fol- 
lowing gentes,  according  to  Boas:  Gam- 
Kamtelatl,  Gyeksem,  Koekoaainok,  Yaai- 
Kakemae,  and  Pepatlenok.  In  1885  their 
principal  town,  which  they  owned  con- 
jointly with  the  Awaitlala,  was  Kwatsi. 
Pop.  (probably  of  these  two  tribes  to- 
gether) 101  in  1908,  90  in  1910. 
Dena'x*datz«.— Boaa  in  Mem.  Am.  Moa.  Nat.  Hist., 
V,  pt.  I,  94,  1902.  yfcaohtach.—Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  130,  1887.  Taaahteak.— 
Oan.  Ind.  Aff.  1904Lpt.  2,  71, 1906.  Taaak-tenoh.— 
Ibid.,  862,  1896.  Ta-nak-t«aoh.— Ibid.,  279,  1894. 
Taaaktenk.— Ibid., pt. 2. 76. 1908.  Tanooh-teneh.— 
SproaUbid.,  146, 1^9.  Ta-noek-twaoh.— Ibid.,  189, 
1884.  Tan-oh-tub.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs. 
Brit.  Ck>l.,  119B.  1884.  Tapoetouaha.— Brit  Col. 
map,  1872.  Tawaktank.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  2, 166, 
1901.  Taaah'tah'.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc., 
229,  1887.  Tena'qtaq.— Boas  In  6tb  Rep.  is.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  66. 1890.  rBna'xtax.— Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  881,  1897.  Te-nuokt-tou.-^Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1869.  Te-auh'-tuh.— Blink- 
Insap  quoted  by  Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  II.  65, 1887. 

Tenankntehin  ( '  mountain  people ' ). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  in  Alaska  which 
hnnts  throo^hont  the  basin  of  Tanana  r. 
and  has  its  villages  along  the  upper  stream 
m  lat.  63*»,  Ion.  142°.  Dall  in  1866  found 
them  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  Once  a 
year,  without  their  women,  they  de- 
scended the  river  to  the  neutral  trading 
post  Nuklukayet.  They  traveled  in  birch 
canoes,  wore  pointed  parkees  trimmed 
with  beads  ana  feathers,  their  hair  being 
ochred.  Sometimes  they  journeyed  up 
the  Yukon  to  Ft  Yukon  for  trade.  They 
have  more  beadwork  and  are  more  skilled 
in  its  manufacture  than  any  other  tribe 
in  Alaska.  They  use  does  as  pack  ani- 
mals and  for  drawing  aleSa,  They  build 
only  temporary  shelters,  moving  from 
place  to  place  during  the  year.  Deer, 
moose,  and  caribou  form  their  chief 
means  of  subsistence;  these  are  captured 
by  means  of  a  brush  fence  extended  many 
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miles,  in  which  at  intervals  snares  are  set 
In  many  respects  the  Tenankutchin  re- 
semble the  Unakhotana,  but  are  reputed 
to  be  very  fierce  and  warlike.  A  peculiar 
drawling  tone  characterizes  their  speech, 
distinguishing  it  from  the  Ahtena.  Den- 
talium  nose  ornaments  were  formerly 
universally  worn  by  the  men,  but  of  late 
they  are  falling  into  disuse.  These  people 
are  much  feared  by  the  surroundmg 
tribes.  They  are  sui>posed  to  have  a 
totemic  system.  Their  population  was 
mven  by  Richardson  in  1861  as  100;  by 
Dall,  1870,  600;  Petroff  made  it  from  300 
to  700  in  1880;  Allen  estimated  the  pop- 
ulation in  1886  at  600;  the  11th  Census 
(1890).  gave  it  as  373.  Divisions  of  the 
tribe  are  Olatchotin.  Huntlatin,  Nabesna- 
tana,  Nukluktana,  Nutzotin,  Santotin,  and 
Tolwatin.  The  villages  Nandell  and  Tet- 
ling  belong  to  the  Nutzotin.  In  the  lower 
river  is  Tutlut;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ta- 
nana  is  Weare,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tozi  is  Tozikakat  Nuklukayet,  the  mart 
of  other  tribes  also,  is  in  their  territory. 
Khiltats  is  one  of  the  winter  villages. 
0«ii«  de  Imtto.  — Why mper,  Alaska,  256, 18^.  Qtun 
det  ButtM.— RoflB,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
(80  called  by  the  Hudson  Bay  men  at  Ft  Yukon). 
MoiuitaiB  Indians.— Ibid.  Mountain  Men.— Dall  In 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  8.,  270, 1870.  Tananas.— Whymper, 
Alaska,  240, 1869.  Tananataaa.— Allen,  Rep.,  187, 
1887.  Tanaa-Kuttehin.— Petitot,  Diet  D^nd-Din- 
d1i6,  XX,  1876.  Tanna-kntdhL— Richardson.  Arct. 
Exped..  I.  898, 1861  (trans,  •people of  the  bluftM. 
Ti-non  Xntehin.— Ross,  ouoted  by  Gibbs,  MS^,  B. 

A.  E.    Tli-niin  kfitoh-In.— Koss,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne, 

B.  A.  E.  (trans. '  people  of  the  biggest-river  coun- 
try'). Tenan  kntohin.— Whymper,  Alaska,  239, 
1809  Tenin'-kftt-ohin'.— Dall  in  0)nt  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  I,  29,  1877.  Tannaakutohin.— Petroff  in 
10th  Census,  Alaska,  161. 1884.  Tannan-tnn-kokh- 
tana.— Ibid,  ('mountain  river  men':  Knaiakho- 
tana,  name).  Tpanans-Xouttohin.— Petltot,  Au- 
tour  du  lac  des  Esclaves.  861.  1891.  Tpanata- 
Knttohin'.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1866. 
Tsohinkatsn.— Wrangell  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N. A.  Ethnol.,  1,29. 1877  ('nairy men').  Zaaaaa.— 
Whymper  quoted  by  Wood,  Undv.  Races,  n,  1876, 
1870. 

Tenaikuh  (Ten-at-kuh).  A  Eoprino 
Koskimo  village  in  Koprino  harbor,  n. 
side  of  Quatsino  sd.,  Vancouver  id.,  Brit 
Col.— Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map, 
1887. 

Tenata  (  Te-na-ate,  from  tm-ne,  *  hone- 
stone' ).  A  summer  or  fall  village  of  the 
Quatsino  on  the  n.  shore  of  Forward  inlet, 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec 
II,  68,  1887. 

Tenawa  ( Tina^wa,  from  V^ndttf,  *  down- 
stream M.  A  division  of  the  Comanche, 
practically  exterminated  in  a  battle  with 
the  Mexicans  about  1845,  and  now  ex- 
tinct. 

Le-najr-woah.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846)  in  H.  R. 
Doc.  76, 29th  Cong.,  2d  seas..  6, 1847.  Ta-nah-wae.— 
Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.,  ii,  8d  art.,  54, 1862.  Tanowa- 
Oomanehea.— Alvord  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  18. 
40th  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  87, 1869.  Tanewaha.— Ibid., 
10.  Te'naiwlt— Mooney.  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1045,1896.  Tfoa'wa.— Ibid,  (correct  forms).  Ten- 
awa.—Burnet  quoted  by  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
1. 290, 1853.    Ttaiwa.— ten  Kate,  Reisen  in  N.  A., 


384.  1885.  Tenawaa.— Hasen  (1868)  in  Sen.  Bz. 
Doc.  18,  40th  Cong..  8d  sees.,  17, 1869.  Teahoaa.— 
Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  266, 1850. 
Tannawaa.— Marcy,  Army  Life,  48, 1866.  Teauha.— 
Bollaert  quoted  by  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc 
Lond.,  1(^  1856. 

TendoY.  Chief  of  a  band  of  mixed  Ban- 
nock, Shoshoni,  and  Tukuarika  Indians 
making  their  hcsadquarters  in  the  Lemhi 
valley.  Idaho;  beet  known  throogh  his 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  white& 
About  1869,  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment havinff  been  called  to  the  miserable 
condition  of  these  Indians,  they  were 
found  on  investigation  to  be  almost  desti- 
tute, but  Tendoy  had  been  able  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  himself  and  a  few 
of  his  followers  by  his  sagacity  in  trade 
with  the  settlers  in  the  mminff  camps  of 
Montana,  which  he  frequently  visited. 
On  the  establishment  of  an  Indian  agepcy 
in  Lemhi  valley  the  Indians  promised 
obedience  to  Uie  agent  and  friendliness 
toward  the  settlers,  and  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  Tendoy  these  promises  were 
kept  inviolate.  lie  rendered  valuable 
service  to  settlers  by  protecting  them 
from  roving  bands  of  untriendly  Indians, 
and  through  his  influence  no  white  per^ 
son  in  the  Lemhi  valley  was  molested 
during  the  Nez  Perc^  war.  In  1878  the 
agent  reported  that  some  of  the  Indians 
would  doubtless  join  the  hostiles,  *'  bat 
are  held  in  check  by  Tendoy,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  proven  himself  master  of 
the  situation.''  Some  of  the  Indians 
with  whom  he  associated  in  the  buffalo 
country  advised  him  to  steal  horses  and 
kill  a  few  whites,  when  the  authorities 
at  Washinffton  would  think  more  of  him 
and  grant  nis  people  a  larger  appropria- 
tion. To  this  ne  is  said  to  have  replied, 
'*I  have  not  the  blood  of  a  white  man  in 
my  camp,  nor  do  I  intend  such."  Ten- 
doy diea  on  the  Lemhi  reservation  May  9, 
1907.  The  settlers,  in  appreciation  of  his 
services,  subscribed  funds  toward  the 
erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
and  a  tract  of  land  containing  a  number 
of  other  Indian  graves  was  set  apart  for 
his  burial  place.  (f.  s.  n.) 

Teneangopti,  Teneangpota.  See  Kicking 
Bird, 

Tenedi  ( T^rwdf,  'bark-house  people'). 
A  branch  of  theTihittan  Uving  at  Klawak, 
Alaska.  (  j.  r.  s.  ) 

Teneinamar.  A  former  tribe  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  Texas, 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  Pinanaca 
and  Siaeher.  Perhaps  identical  with  the 
Taimamares,  elsewhere  referred  to. — Fer- 
nando del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat.  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  344,  1903. 

Teneraea.  A  Tepehuane  pueblo  situated 
in  a  deep  goiige  of  Mezquital  r.,  in  s.  Du- 
ran^,  Mexico.  It  is  under  the  mission- 
ary jurisdiction  of  Mesquital. — Lumholtz 
Unknown  Mexico,  i,  469, 1902. 
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BABtUco  TratrMft.— OroKco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  818, 
1864. 

Tenieapeme.  A  tribal  name  appearing 
in  the  baptismal  records  for  1800  at  Mata- 
moros,  Mexico.  It  may  be  the  same  as 
Talapagiieme,  which  occurs  in  the  con- 
temporary records  for  San  Jos^  mission, 
Texas;  this,  in  turn,  is  evidently  the  same 
as  Salapagueme,  the  name  of  a  tribe  well 
known  at  that  time  at  Revnoea  and  Ca- 
margo,  on  the  Rio  Grande  (Baptismal 
records  at  Matamoros,  Reynosa,  and  Ca- 
margOj  and,  for  San  Joe6  mission,  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Tenino.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Des  Chutes  r., 
Oregon.  The  Tenino  dialect  was  spoken 
on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  from 
The  Bailee  to  the  mouth  of  the  Umatilla. 
In  1855  they  joined  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
and  were  placed  on  Warm  -Spring  res., 
since  which  time  they  have  usually  been 
called  Warm  Springs  Indians  (q.  v.),  a 
term  embracing  a  number  of  tribes  of 
other  stocks  which  were  included  in  the 
treaty.  The  present  number  of  Tenino 
is  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  not  more 
than 30.  (l.  p.) 

MOi'-'lfauu— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  742, 
1896  (own  name).  Hilli-hhUmA.— Gatschet  in 
Maer-  Am.  Hist,  i,  168, 1877  (own  name).  Tenino.— 
Wasco  treaty  (1866)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat..  622.  1873. 
Terrino.— Huntington  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  72,  1867 
(misprint) .  Tiahy|(bii-hhlama.— Gatschet.  loc.  cit. 
(Warm  Springs  Ina.  name  for  themselves) .  Warm 
Spring  Indians.— Gatschet,  Ibid.  Warm  Springs.  — 
Common  official  designation. 

TenneMoa  (Td^n&sV  or  lUrufi'),  The 
name  of  two  or  more  Cherokee  settle- 
ments at  an  earlv  period.  The  principal 
one  was  on  Little  Tennessee  r.,  a  short 
distance  above  its  junction  with  the  main 
stream,  in  b.  Tennessee.  Another  was  on 
an  extreme  head  branch  of  Tuckase^ree 
r.,  above  the  present  Webster,  N.  C.  The 
name  has  lost  its  meaning,  all  the  so-called 
derivations  being  fanciful.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Tsanassee.— Timberlake,  Memoirs,  map,  1765. 

Tennnthkateliiii  ( '  middle  people ' ) .  An 
extinct  division  of  the  Kutcnakutohin 
that  formerly  dwelt  between  the  rapids 
of  the  Yukon  and  the  mouth  of  Porcu- 
pine r.,  Alaska.  Gibbs  {ca,  1857)  said 
they  numbered  10  hunters.  In  1863  they 
were  swept  away,  according  to  Dall,  bvan 
epidemic  of  scarlet  fever  mtroduced  by 
the  whites. 

Bireh  Indians.— Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.£thnoL,  I,  80, 
1877  (8o  called  by  Hudson's  Bay  men).  Biroh 
BiTer  Indians.— Whymper,  Alaska,  266,  1869. 
Gens  de  bonleao.- Ibid.  Oans  de  Boalsaax.- Dall, 
Alaska.  481.  1870.  T«anikt]i'-k&i-«hin'.— Dall  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  l.  80,  1877.  Ttevth.— Ross, 
notes  on  Tinne.  Smitbson.  MS.  474.  Ten-nth 
Kntebin.— Gibbs.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('shaded  people'). 

Tenikwatawa  (Ten-skwa^-ta-wasktvdte 
*door,'  thSnui  *to  be  open':  *The  Open 
Door';  called  also  Elskwatawa.— Gat- 
scbet) .  The  famous  "Shawnee  Prophet,  *  * 
twin  brother  of  Tecumseh  prominent  in 
I  ndian  and  American  history  immediately 


before  the  War  of  1 81 2.  H  is  original  name 
was  Lalaw^thika,  referring  to  a  rattle  or 
similar  instrument.  According  to  one  ac- 
count he  was  noted  in  his  earlier  years  for 
stupidity  and  intoxication;  but  one  day, 
while  lighting  his  pipe  in  his  cabin,  he  fell 
back  apparently  lifeless  and  remained  in 
that  condition  until  his  friends  had  assem- 
bled for  the  funeral,  when  he  revived 
from  his  trance,  ouieted  their  alarm,  and 
announced  that  ne  had  been  conducted 
to  the  spirit  world.  In  Nov.  1805,  when 
hardly  more  than  30  years  of  age,  he 
called  around  him  his  tribesmen  and  their 
allies  at  their  ancient  capital  of  Wapako- 
neta,  within  the  present  limits  of  Ohio, 
and  annoimced  himself  as  the  bearer  of  a 
new  revelation  from  the  Master  of  Life. 
"He  declared  that  he  had  been  taken  up 


TEN8KWATAWA,  THE   PROPHET 


to  the  spirit  world  and  had  been  permit- 
ted to  lift  the  veil  of  the  pa^t  and  the  fu- 
ture—had seen  the  misery  of  evil  doers 
and  learned  the  happiness  that  awaited 
those  who  fol lowed  the  precepts  of  the 
Indian  god.  He  then  began  an  earnest 
exhortation,  denouncing  the  witchcraft 
practices  and  medicine  juggleries  of  the 
tribe,  and  solemnly  warning  his  hearers 
that  none  who  had  part  in  such  things 
would  ever  taste  of  tne  future  happiness. 
The  firewater  of  the  whites  was  poison 
and  accursed;  and  those  who  continued 
its  use  would  be  tormented  after  death 
with  all  the  pains  of  fire,  while  fiames 
would  continuallv  issue  from  their  mouths. 
This  idea  may  have  been  derived  from 
some  white  man's  teaching  or  from  the 
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Indian  practice  of  torture  by  fire.  The 
youn^  must  cherish  and  respect  the  aged 
and  infirm.  All  property  must  be  in 
common,  according  to  the  ancient  law 
of  their  ancestors.  Indian  women  must 
cease  to  intermarry  with  white  men;  the 
two  races  were  distinct  and  must  remain 
so.  The  white  man's  dress,  with  his  flint 
and  steel,  must  be  discarded  for  the  old- 
time  buckskin  and  the  firestick.  More 
than  this,  every  tool  and  every  custom 
derived  from  the  whites  must  be  put 
awav,  and  the  Indians  must  return  to  the 
methods  the  Master  of  Life  had  taught 
them.  When  they  should  do  all  this,  he 
promised  that  they  would  again  be  taken 
mto  the  divine  favor,  and  find  the  happi- 
ness which  their  fathers  had  known  be- 
fore the  coming  of  the  whites.  Finally, 
in  proof  of  his  divine  mission,  he  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  power  to 
cure  all  diseases  and  to  arrest  the  hand 
of  death  in  sickness  or  on  the  battlefield  " 
(Drake,  Life  of  Tecumseh).  The  move- 
ment was  therefore  a  conservative  reac- 
tion against  the  breakdown  of  old  customs 
and  modes  of  life  due  to  white  contact, 
but  it  had  at  first  no  military  object,  of- 
fensive or  defensive. 

Intense  excitement  followed  the  proph- 
et's announcement  of  his  mission,  and  a 
crusade  commenced  against  all  suspected 
of  dealing  in  witchcraft.  The  prophet 
very  cleverly  turned  the  crusade  against 
any  who  opposed  his  supernatural  claims, 
but  in  this  he  sometimes  overreached 
himself,  and  lost  much  of  his  prestige  in 
consequence. 

•  He  now  changed  his  name  to  Tenskwd- 
tawa,  significant  of  the  new  mode  of 
life  which  he  bad  come  to  point  out  to 
his  people,  and  fixed  his  headquarters  at 
Greenville,  Ohio,  where  representatives 
from  the  various  scattered  tribes  of  the 
N.  \V.  gathered  about  him  to  learn  the 
new  doctrines.  To  establish  bis  sacred 
character  and  to  dispel  the  doubts  of 
the  unbelievers  he  continued  to  dream 
dreams  and  announce  wonderful  revela- 
tions from  time  to  time.  A  miracle  which 
finally  silenced  all  objections  was  the  pre- 
diction of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  which 
took  place  in  the  summer  of  1806;  this 
was  followed  by  his  enthusiastic  accept- 
ance as  a  true  prophet  and  the  messenger 
of  the  Master  of  Life.  The  enthusiasm 
now  spread  rapidly,  and  emissaries  trav- 
eled from  tribe  to  tribe  as  far  as  the  Semi- 
nole and  the  Siksika,  inculcating  the  new 
doctrines.  Although  this  movement  took 
much  the  same  form  everywhere,  there 
were  local  variations  in  rituals  and  be- 
liefs. Prominent  among  these  latter  was 
a  notion  that  some  great  catastrophe 
would  take  place  within  four  years,  from 
which  only  the  adherents  of  the  new 
prophet  would  escape.     In  most  places 


the  excitement  subsided  almost  as  rapidly 
as  it  had  begun,  but  not  before  it  had 
given  birth  among  the  Northern  tribes  to 
the  idea  of  a  confederacy  for  drivinR 
back  the  white  people,  one  which  added 
many  recruits  to  the  British  forces  in  the 
War  of  1812.  Its  influence  among  South- 
ern tribes  was  manifested  in  the  bloody 
Creek  war  of  1813.  The  prophet's  own 
influence,  however,  and  the  prestise  of 
the  new  faith  were  destroyed  by  Harri- 
son's victory  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Tippecanoe,  where  he  had  collected 
1,000  to  1,200  converts,  Nov.  7,  1811. 
After  the  War  of  1812  Tenskwatawa  re- 
ceived a  pension  from  the  British  povem- 
ment  and  resided  in  Canada  until  1826, 
when  he  rejoined  his  tribe  in  Ohio  and 
the  following?  year  moved  to  the  w.  side 
of  the  Mississippi,  near  Cape  Girardeau, 
Mo.  About  1828  he  went  with  his  hamd 
to  Wyandotte  co.,  Kans.,  where  he  was 
interviewed  in  1832  b)r  George  Oatlin, 
who  painted  his  portrait,  and  where  he 
died,  in  Nov.  1837,  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  Argentine.  His  grave  is 
unmarked  and  uie  spot  unknown.  Al- 
though his  personal  appearance  was 
marred  by  blindness  in  one  eye,  Tenskwa- 
tawa possessed  a  magnetic  and  power- 
ful personality,  and  the  religious  fervor 
he  created  among  the  Indian  tribes,  un- 
less we  except  that  during  the  recent 
*' ghost  dance"  disturbance,  has  been 
eoualed  at  no  time  since  the  banning 
ot  white  contact.  See  Mooney  in  14tE 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  1896,  and  authorities 
therein  cited.  (j.  m.  ) 

Ten  Tribes  of  IiraeL   See  Lod  Ten  Tribes, 

Tenn.  A  tribe  or  subtribe  which  en- 
tered San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  about  1740,  with  the  numerous 
group  to  which  the  Sana  (q.  v. )  belonged. 
The  affiliation  of  the  Sana  seems  to  have 
been  Tonka  wan.  Some  words  of  their 
language  have  been  preserved.  (h.b.b.) 
Tena.— Valero  BaptUmo,  1740,  partida  609,  MS. 
Tina.— Ibid..  1741.  {Mtrtida  549. 

Tenyo.     The  Pine  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  Hano,  n.  b.  Ariz.,  consisting  of 
29  persons  in  1903. 
Tea-yo.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  16ft,  1894. 

Teopari.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Jova 
and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in 
1676;  situated  m  B.  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  few 
miles  s.  e.  of  the  Opata  village  of  Nacori. 
Pop.  369  in  1678;  259  in  1730.  Dolores 
was  its  visita.  The  pueblo  was  aban- 
doned between  1764  and  1800  owing  to 
Apache  depredations. 

San  JoU  de  Teopari  de  OTaa.~Zapata  (1678)  in 
Doc.  Hl8t.  Mex..  4th  s.,  in,  342.  1857.  6aa  7<m< 
Teopari.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex  States,  i.  514,  1884.  TToparL— Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papen,  in,  56, 1890;  iv,  510, 1892 

Teofkahatay.  A  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
who  accompanied  Lesueur  to  Montreal  in 
1695  to  evidence  the  good  faith  of  the 
Sioux  tribes  in  a  treaty  with  the  lYendi 
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and  Chippewa  relating  to  trade  and  the 
passage  of  the  Saint  Croix  route  to  the 
Mississippi.     He  died  at  Montreal. 

TeotoiL^iaton.  A  former  village  of  the 
Neuters  m  Ontario. 

8.  OailUkum6.-Jes.  Rel.  1041,  78,  1868  (miasion 
name ) .    Teotongniaton.  —Ibid . 

Tepaohi  (the  name  of  a  drink  made 
from  fermented  aguamas  or  jocuixtes. — 
Buelna ) .  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1678; 
situated  on  Rio  Soyopa,  N.  k.  Sonora, 
Mexico,  about  lat.  29"  3(K.  Pop.  ^SS  in 
1678. 

B.  Joaquin  j  Bto  Ana  Tepaohi. ^Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246, 1884. 
Topache.— Rivera,  Dlario,  leg.  1382,  1736.  To- 
paehi.— Escudcro,  Koticias  de  Sonora  y  Sinaloa, 
101. 1849. 

Tepachio  ('stony  place.'  —  Och).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  Chihuahua, 
Mexico;  definite  locality  unknown. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  322, 1864. 

Tepachaaohei.  A  tribe,  probably  Coa- 
huiltecan,  encountered  by  Salinas  on  the 
road  from  Coahuila  to  San  Francisco  mis- 
sion, Texas,  in  1693.— SaUnas  (1693)  in 
Dictamen  Fiscal,  Nov.  30,  1716,  MS. 

Te^ahne.  A  division  of  the  Mayo  and 
also  Its  principal  settlement,  situated  in 
the  mountains  about  the  upper  forks  of 
Mayo  r.,  s.  Sonora,  Mexico.  They  spoke 
a  dialect  slightly  different  from  the  Mayo 
(Zapata,  1678,  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  Ill,  385,  1857).  The  inhabitants  of 
Conicari,  a  suMi vision  of  this  tribe,  ap- 
pear from  Zapata's  statement  to  have 
spoken  a  dialect  somewhat  different 
from  the  Tepahue  proper  (Bandelier  in 
Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  53,  1890).  Ac- 
cording to  Ribas  (Hist.  Trium.,  254, 1645), 
after  tlie  reduction  of  the  Mayo  the  Te- 
pahue established  themselves  in  a  pueblo 
( presumably  Tepahue)  on  upper  Miyo  r., 
with  **  about  600  families,  and  some  2,000 
persons  of  all  ages.  * '  The  same  authority 
states  that  Conrcari  contained  about  200 
families.  According  to  Orozco  y  Berra 
the  Tepahue  are  extinct  as  a  tribe,  but 
there  is  still  a  Conicari  settlement  on  or 
near  the  ancient  site. 

Asanoion  de  Tepave. — Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist. 
Mex.,  4th  s.,  Ill,  385,  1857  (the  settlement). 
Asuadoii  Tepahue.— OroKCo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  866, 
1864.  Tepagui.— Croix  71769)  In  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  a,  II,  22,  1856.  Teparuy.— Rivera,  Dlario, 
leg.  1179, 1786.  Tepahue.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
351.1861.  Tepahui.— €roix,op.cit.,100.  Tepave.— 
Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  8.,  III.  386, 
1H57.    Tepavi.— Writer  of  1699,  ibid.,  V,  25,  1857. 

Tepeeano  (Nahuatl:  tepetl  'mountain', 
*hill';  aco  'on  top  of.'— Hrdli6ka).  >A 
small  tribe  or  subtribe  of  the  Tepehuane, 
living  in  the  sierras  of  n.  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
They  are  now  confined  to  the  pueblo  of 
Askeltan  and  to  a  territory  not  exceeding 
150  sq.  m.  of  the  valley  of  the  Rio  de 
Bolaflos.  Their  dwellings,  where  not 
modified  by  Spanish  influence,  consist  of 
one  or  two  small  low  structures  built  of 
anworked  stones  laid  without  mortar. 


The  hair  of  the  men  is  worn  from  3  to  6 
in.  in  length,  while  that  of  the  women 
hangs  in  l)raids  down  the  back.  The 
present  population  is  estimated  at  300. 
They  have  as  principal  officers  a  gobema- 
dor  and  an  alcalde,  who  are  elective. 
Their  pueblos,  ancient  and  modern,  are 
Acapuico,  Askeltan,  Borego,  Uuila  ( Hui- 
lacatlan),  Mesitas,  Nostic,  Santa  Catarina, 
Temistian.  See  Hrdliika  in  Am.  Anthr., 
V,  no.  3,  1903.  4 

"       -■      u— HrdUCka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  v,  402. 


1903  ('the  ones.'  'the  people':  own  name), 
Hu-mit-kam.— Ibid,  (alternative  form).  Wi- 
enli.~-Lumholtz,  Unknown   Mex.,    11,    123,  1902 

iHuichol  name  for  Tepecano  and  Tepehuane). 
Lnmatoam.— Ibid,  ('the  people':  own  name). 
Tepee.    See  Tipi, 

Tepehuane  (said  by  Buelna  to  be  from 
Nahuatl  tepetl  'mountain',  huan  'at  the 
junction  or  ).      A  Pi  man  tribe  formerly 
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inhabiting  mainly  the  state  of  Durango, 
Mexico,  but  extending  also  into  s.  Chi- 
huahua, N.  B.  and  s.  E.  Sinaloa,  n.  b. 
Jalisco,  N.  Zacatecas,  and  s.  w.  Coahuila. 
They  occupied  also,  with  the  Nevome 
and  Tarahumare,  the  village  of  Tutuaca, 
about  lat.  28°  20^,  in  w.  Chihuahua. 
Before  the  advent  of  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionaries among  them  in  1596  they  live<i 
in  rancherias  among  rocks  and  rugged 
places,  their  huts  being  neatly  made  of 
logs,  stone,  or  adobe.  Th  ey  were  regarded 
as  brave  and  warlike,  and  the  Tarahu- 
mare and  Acaxee  suffered  greatly  from 
their  aggressiveness.  They  revolted 
against  the  Spaniards  in  1616,  killed  all 
the  missionaries,  desolated  the  country, 
and  it  is  said  marched  with  26,000  war- 
riors against  the  city  of  Durango,  but 
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were  repalsed  bv  1,000  Spaniards  with  a 
loss  of  15,000.  The  remainder  fled  to  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  between 
lat.  25^  and  26°,  where  most  of  them, 
ontil  recent  years,  led  a  precarious  exist- 
ence in  isolated  petty  communities  with- 
out a  tribal  government.  According  to 
the  missionaneswho  labored  among  them, 
the  Tepebnane  were  not  addi(Sed  to 
lying  or  theft,  and  lewdness  and  drunk- 


drinking  mescal  and  pulque;  th^r  only 
dance  is  ceremonial;  no  games  ve  in 
use,  and  gambling  or  betting  is  forbiddeo. 
Although  nominally  Christians,  they 
still  practise  to  some  extent  the  ritee 
and  ceremonies  of  their  ancient  religion. 
Lumholtz  gives  900  as  the  population  of 
Lajas,  or  the  northern  section,  and  3,000 
as  that  of  the  southern  section,  but  accord- 
ing to  Hrdli^ka  they  number  in  all  be- 
tween 4,000  and  5,000,  about  eooally 
divided  between  the  two  sectiona.  Thdr 
settlements,  past  and  present,  so  far  as 
recorded,  are:  Atotonuco,  Baborigazne, 
Basonopa,  Oacaria,  Caiman,  Canatlan, 
Chimaltitlan  (?),  Cinco  Ub&s,  Colo- 
radas  (?),  Durango,  Galpa,  Guerachic, 
Huaxicori,  Ilamatech,  Jfcara,  Jooonostla, 
Lajas,  Mezquital,  Milpillas,  Navogame, 
Nazas,  Ocotan,  Papaaquiaro,  Picachos. 
Pueblo  Nuevo,  Quiviquinta,  San  Antonio, 
San  Bemab^  San  Diego  del  Rio,  San 
Jo66,  Santa  Oatalina,  Tasquaringa,  Tene- 
raca,  Tepehuanes,  Tizonazo,  Tunal,  Tn- 
tuaca,  Yonora,  Zape.  See  Oroaoo  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  3ia-19,  1864;  Pimentel,  Lentnias, 
IT,  44-68,  1865;  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iii,  53,   1890;  Hrdlicka  in  Am. 
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enness  were  very  uncommon  among  them. 
Though  always  ready  to  defend  their 
settlements  against  invasion,  and  not- 
withstanding their  reputation  for  valor, 
they  have  been  rather  an  agricultural 
than  a  warlike  people.  They  possessed 
a  number  of  idols,  the  principal  of  which 
was  called  Ubamari;  their  chief  settle- 
ment was  named  after  it,  and  formerly 
offerings  of  arrows,  pottery,  bones  of 
animals,  flowers,  and  fruit  were  made 
to  it.  Lumholtz  (Unknown  Mexico, 
I,  1902),  who  visited  the  tribe  during 
various  explorations  in  1890-98,  says  that 
they  are  agriculturists,  depending  almost 
wholly  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
for  subsistence.  Though  maize  is  their 
chief  reliance  other  plants  are  cultivated 
and  cotton  is  raised  to  some  extent  They 
always  have  sufficient  corn  for  their  own 
use,  which  they  store  in  square  upright 
cribs  of  canes  held  in  place  by  withes,  on  a 
framework  of  pine  poles.  Their  houses  are 
commodious  lo^  cabins,  often  with  ^bled 
roofscovered  with  laiye  shingles  weighted 
down.  Thev  make  of  maguey  fiber  sacks 
and  ropes  of  excellent  quality,  as  well  as 
girdles  and  ribbons  of  wool  and  cotton 
for  trade,  chiefly  in  Durango.  Like  most 
Mexican  Indians,  they  find  pleasure  in 
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Anthr.,  v,  no.  3,  1903;  Lumholtz,  Un- 
known Mexico,  1902.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 
LepafuaiiM.- Miranda  (1575)  in  Doc  InM.  dr 
Indlas,  XVI,  566,  1871  (misprint).  ddaaL -Loin- 
holts,  unknown  Mez.,  i,  4^25,  1902  (own  name). 
O-o-daa.— UrdH6ka,  inf  n,  1906  (own  name;  tig- 
*  people  * ) .  ScbU.— Lombolta,  op.  dU  ( *  walklnr 
stick  insects'— pAc»mida>.-  Tarahumare  name). 
Tepefoaaea.— Miranda  (1575).op.cit«,  567,  Zaiate> 
Salmeron  (ea.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunahine,  UB. 
Feb.  1900.  Tepahnaa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeof..  tt. 
1864.  Tapebiiaa*.— Lumholtx  In  InL  Qw 
Antbr..  m-lOi,  1894.  TapeoiBM.— Beoavldflib 
Memonal,  7, 1630. 
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T^pehoanet .  A  Tepehuane  paeblo  in 
8.  Chihoahoa,  Mexico,  about  lat  26^  dXy, 
Ion.  106^  3(K. 

BallMa.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  824, 1864  (appar- 
ently the  natiye  name).  Baa  Pablo  da  Tepenaa- 
SM.— Ibid.    Tepehwaw    Ibid.,  818. 

Tepemaoa.  One  of  the  tribes  living 
nearest  to  Dolores,  which  was  not  far 
from  Laredo,  Texas,  in  1757.  There  is 
some  ground  for  thinking  that  they  may 
have  been  the  tribe  commonly  called  by 
^e  Spaniards  Cueroa  Quemaao8  (*  burnt 
skins'),  who  lived  on  both  sides  of  the 
Bio  Grande  above  and  below  Reynoea, 
Mexico  (Tienda  de  Cueros,  Revista,  1757, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Teporsehie.  A  Tarahnmare  settlement 
of  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  The  total  popu- 
lation in  1900  was  261,  all  regarded  as 
civilized. 

Teqnasfimo.  A  subtribe  of  the  Chop- 
tank,  formerly  living  on  Choptank  r.,  Md. 
In  1749  they  were  assi^ed  a  reservation 
on  the  8.  bank  of  the  nver,  in  Dorchester 
CO. ,  but  by  1837  they  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individuals  of  mixed  Indian  and  negro 
blood.— Bozman,  Md.,  i,  115,  1837. 

Tftquemapo.     A  Calusa  village  on  the 
8.  w.  coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 
Tefn«mapo.~F6ntaneda,   ae  quoted    by  Sblpp, 
De  Soto  and  Fla.,  686,  1881.    Teqnemapo.— Fon- 
taneda  Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19. 1854. 

Tequenondaki  ( '  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  mountain.* — Hewitt).  A  village  in 
1534  on  lower  St  Lawrence  r.,  Quemc. — 
Oartier  (1545),  Relation,  Tross  ed.,  32}, 
1863. 

Tequepis.  The  name,  apparently,  of 
two  villages,  or  i>erhaps  of  one  village 
claimed  by  two  missions.  One  was  near 
San  Marcos,  the  other  near  Santa  In^ 
both  in  Santa  Barbara  co.,  Cal. 
TMuepas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 
Teqvapia.— Ibid.,  Apr.  24. 1868. 

Tequeita.  A  rude  and  piratical  tribe  of 
unknown  linguistic  aflSnity,  occupyiQg 
the  8.  B.  Florida  coast,  witiiin  the  pres- 
ent Dade  and  Monroe  cos.,  in  the  16th 
century.  They  were  more  or  less  subject 
to  the  Calusa,  their  neighbors  on  the  w. 
About  all  that  is  known  of  them  is  con- 
tained in  brief  references  in  the  Fontane- 
da  Memoir  (ca.  1575)  and  in  Barcia, 
Ensayo,  1723,  with  a  short  notice  in  Gat- 
schet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg. ,  i,  1 884.  ( j.  m.  ) 
Ttgeata.— French  quoted  by  Shipp,  De  Soto  and 
Fla..  565,  1881.  Te]mta.^at8chet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg..  I.  map,  48, 1884.  TeqnMta.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
161. 1728  (the  form  used  by  Fontaneda  about  1576). 
TeqvMta.— Sbea,  Catb.  Mias.,  57. 1855. 

Teraeotiok.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  w.  bank  of 
Nansemond  r.  in  Nansemond  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Terapa.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Guacninera,  b.  So- 
nora,  Mexico,  lat  30^  2(K.  Ion.  109*>,  It 
was  occupied  for  a  period  in  the  18th 
century  by  the  inhaoitants  of  Batesopa 
and  Baquigqpa.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Ftipers,  IV,  520, 1892. 


Teras.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Rio  Bavispe,  12  leagues 
N.  of  Oputo,  in  B.  Sonora,  Mexico.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  seat  of  a  missionary  es- 
tablishment and  contained  a  small  church, 
but  was  abandoned  in  the  18th  century, 
owing  to  the  hostility  of  the  Apache,  8a- 
ma,  and  Jocome. 

Tero^.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115, 1871. 

Terebin.    See  Terrapin. 

Terenttof .  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village  on 
the  Yukon  below  Koyukuk  r.  Pop.  15  in 
1880. 

Ttrtatief.— Nelson  in  18tb  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map, 
1899.  Ttrtatlefi  Baratera.— Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  62,  1881.  Tereati«f  ■  ■tatioB.^Petioff  in 
lOtb  CensoB,  Alaska,  12. 1884. 

Terooodame.  A  tribe  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  near  the  Rio  Grande,  in 
Coahuila,  after  1 705.  Rivera  ( Diario,  1^. 
27d3,  1736}  mentions  it  in  1727  as  a  tribe 
of  Omhuiia.  Before  its  removal  to  San 
Antonio  mission,  Texas,  Solano  was  situ- 
ated **in  the  Terocodame  band'*  (MS. 
Baptismal  Rec.,  1707,  partidas  319,  326). 
The  Terocodame  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  prominent  tribe  of  the  locality  and 
to  have  given  its  name  to  the  band  or 
confederacy.  The  baptismal  entries  men- 
tion a  certain  Manuel,  of  the  Ticmamar 
nation,  who  was  "captain  of  the  Teroco- 
dames"  (ibid.,  1706,  partida  169);  a  man 
•*of  the  Oydican  nation  and  of  the  Tero- 
codame band"  (ibid.,  1707,  partida  271); 
a  man  "of  the  Babor  nation,  interpreter 
for  the  idiom  of  the  Terocodame  band" 
(ibid.,  partida  248);  a  woman  "of  the 
Terocodame  band  and  of  the  Juman  na^ 
tion"  (ibid.,  partida272),  etc.  The  Tero- 
codame were,  however,  a  distinct  tribe 
or  subtribe  of  this  band.  The  records 
show  that  they  intermarried  with  the 
Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Oydican,  Tic- 
mamar^  Juman,  Maui^  Maubedan. 
Tuteneiboica,  Matuimi,  Jicara^rande,  and 
other  tribes  or  subtribes  ( Baptismal  Rec. , 
passim),  the  intermarriage  occurring  in 
many  cases  certainly  while  in  the  gentile 
state.  On  Nov.  21,  1706,  58  gentiles  of 
different  divisions  were  bisiptized.  They 
apparently  had  come  to  the  mission  in  a 
body,  hence  it  may  be  inferred  that  they 
were  more  or  less  closel  v  associated.  The 
divisions  represented  by  those  baptized 
or  by  their  parents  are  Terocodame,  Tic- 
mamar, Gabilan,  Viddaquimamar,  Baco- 
rame,  Cucusa,  Macocoma  (or  Ntacocoma), 
Juman,  Mauiga,  Julime  (or  Juribe), 
Tep^uan,  Quizal,  Babor,  Mamuqui,  Mes- 
cal, Colorado,  Tuteneiboica,  Jicaragrande, 
Matuimi,  and  Zenizo.  The  statements  as 
to  the  parentage  of  different  individuals 
baptized  show  that  the  intermarriages 
represented  many  combinations  of  these 
groups — another    indication  that    they 
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were  closely  associated.  According  to 
Garcia  the  Mescal  tribe  spoke  what  is 
known  as  the  Coahuiltecan  langoage. 
Apparently  there  were  lingoistic  differ- 
ences in  the  group,  for  while  a  Babor  was 
called  interpreter  for  the  Terocodame, 
another  individual  was  called  interpreter 
for  the  Jomanes  (ibid.,  1706,  partida  169). 
Some  of  the^Terocodarae,  as  well  as  other 
tribes  of  this  group,  followed  the  8olano 
mission  to  the  San  Antonio  and  were  bap- 
tized at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  (Baptis- 
mal Rec.,  1719).  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
Hioroauodama.— Baptismal  Reo.,  1712,  partida  5* 
op.  cit.  Hiztequodame.— Ibid.  Hyeroquodama. — 
Ibid.,  partida  10.  Parooodama.— Ibid.,  1719,  parti- 
da 60.    Therooodamaa,— Rivera,  op.  dt 

Terrapin.  Any  one  of  various  tortoises 
of  the  waters  of  thes.  Atlantic  coast  of  the 
United  States;  specifically  MdUwo  dem- 
mys  pahutris.  The  word  is  spelled  in  a 
variety  of  ways  by  the  early  writers. 
Whi taker  (Good  Newes  from  Va.,  42, 
1613)  speaks  of  **the  torope  or  little 
turtle";  Campanius  (1646)  gives  the 
word  for  tortoise  in  the  Delaware  dialect 
of  New  Jersey  as  tulpa  or  twrwi;  Rasles 
(1691)  ^ves  for  turtle  in  Aonaki,  tu- 
rebe;  JEliot  (Levit,  xi,  29)  renders  tor- 
toises by  tamuppasog  in  the  Massachu- 
set  dialect;  Lawson  (Nat  Hist  of  Car., 
133j  1709)  has  terebins;  Beverley  (Vir- 
ginia, 151, 1722)  speaks  of  '*a  small  kind 
of  turtle,  or  tarapins  (as  we  call  them)." 
The  **Bre*r  Tarrypin"  of  the  ** Uncle 
Remus  * '  stories  has  oecome  famous.  Ter- 
rapin is  a  diminutive  from  the  torope  or 
iuHipe  of  the  Vii]ginian  and  Delaware  dia- 
lects of  Algonquian.  (a.p.  c.) 

Terrenate.  A  Pima  rancheria  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1697;  situated  near  the 
headwaters  of  Rio  San  Pedro,  s.  of  the 
Arizona-Sonora  boundary.  A  presidio 
was  established  there  in  1741.  and  about 
1760-64  the  population,  incluaing  a  garri- 
son of  about  50  men,  numbered  41 1.  The 
presidio  was  temporarily  transferred  to 
or  near  Guevavi  oefore  1760.  Butlett 
(Pers.  Narr.,  i,  419,  1864)  described  it  as 
a  village  of  200  or  300  persons  in  1851 ;  in 
1900  it  contained  311  avilized  inhabitants 
and  26  Yaqui. 

San  Bernardo  Oraoia  ReaL— Bancroft,  No.  Hex. 
States.  I,  528, 1884.  Santa  Orni.— Bancroft,  Aiiz. 
and  N.  Mex.,  886, 1889  (probably  its  more  recent 
name) .  8.  Felipe  Oraeia  Real  de  Terrenate.— Ban- 
croft, ibid.,  871.  Bn.  Felipe.— Venegas,  map J754, 
in  Bancroft  ibid.,  370.  8».  Philip  de  IBB.^ 
Venegas,  Hist.  Cal..  I.  map,  1769.  Teraa£te.— 
Hardy,  Trav.,  422, 1829.  Terrenate.— Benial  (1697) 
cited  by  Bancroft.  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  866.  1889. 
Terrenati.— Browne,  Apache  Country,  168,  1869. 
Tezenate.— Hardy,  Tray.,  427, 1829. 

Tertaitatana.    The  Day  people  of  Taos 

¥nebio.  N.  Mex. 
ir  taitaUba.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (toina— 'people'). 

Terwer.    A  former  Yurok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  a  few  miles  above  its 
mouth. 
Tenrar.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 


TesakayalaCTIbaJb'aTaZa,  'placeofnode 
mountains  * ) .  One  of  the  mythic  settling 
places  of  the  Zofii  after  their  emergmce 
from  the  Underworld. — Cnshing  in  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  390,  1896. 

Teshaya.  A  former  Salinan  village  sitii- 
ated  at  the  site  of  San  Antonio  mlflgJOD, 
Monterey  co.,  OaL 

Sextua/.— Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft.  HlaC  Oal., 
I,  1761  1886.  Teehaja.— Tarlor  in  OaL  Fkxmer. 
Apr.  27,  I860.  TezSaya.— Bancroft,  op.  dt.  Tes- 
ja.— Taylor,  op.  cit 

Teahoa.  A  discoidal  flake  or  spall 
knocked  from  the  convex  surface  of 
a  waterwom  stone  by  a  dexterous  blow 
with  a  hanmierstone  or  by  stxikiii^  a 
bowlder  against  another  stone.  This  im- 
plement was  first  noted  by  Leidy,  who 
found  it  in  use  among  the  Shoehoni  o^ 
Wyoming.  Leidy  states  that  'Mt  was 
called  a  'teehoa^'  and  is  employed  as  a 
scraper  in  dressinff  bo^lo  skins."  The 
use  of  sharp-ed^ped  flakes  of  this  type  for 
scrapers  and  knives  was  doubtless  fseoera} 
among  the  tribes  from  the  earliest  times. 
Ck>n8ult  Lsidy  in  6th  Rep.  Hayden  8arv. 
1872,  663,  1873;  Mercer  in  Proc  A.  A.  A. 
8.,  XM,  287,  1892;  Phillips  in  fimithson. 
Rep.  1897,  587,  1898.  ( w.  b.  h.  ) 

Tetkalijmffa.    See  Wkiie  Hair. 

Tefia.  A  former  settlement  of  the  Mayo 
on  the  Rio  Mayo,  above  Navajoa,  &  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico.  The  pueblo,  now  civil- 
ized, contained  487  inhabitants  in  1900. 
8aa Ifuaeiode  Teda.— Oroxco  y  Bena,  6eoK.«  856^ 
1864.  Teoia.— HrdUaka  in  Am.  Anthr..  ti,  S». 
19(M.  Tiaia.~Hardy.  Trav.  in  Mez..  4SS.  lflS9i 
TeMia.~Kino  map  (1702)  in  8Uk:Uel]&«  Heoe 
Welt-Bott,  1726. 

Tatik.  A  village  occupied  by  Chnkcfai 
and  Aiwan  Yuit  JBskimo,  half  and  half, 
on  the  w.  shore  of  Chechia  bay,  b.  b. 
Siberia.  Pop.  142  in  25  houses  abont  1896; 
94  in  18  houses  in  1901. 
Oe'diB.— Bogoius.  Chukcbee.  29.  190«  (Chakcbi 
name).  Te'sLc— Ibid.  (fiBkimo  name).  Twfce 
teeheha.— Krnuse  in  Deatache  Qtog,  Bl&tt.,  T,  SO. 
map.  1882. 

Tetinde  C  buffalo-tail ' ) .  A  gena  of  the 
Inshtasanaa  division  of  the  Omaha. 
BvfiUo.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc..  156>,  1877.  Bsflkle- 
taiL— Doney  in  Bull.  Philoa  Soc.  Wa»b^  12». 
1880.  Da-tlnra'Hia.— MoTgan.  op.  cit..  156k.  Ta- 
■iB-da.~Long,  Bzped.  Rocky  Mta..  i.  837.  1$2S. 
jfi-taadk.—Donej in.  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..22S.  1997. 

Teeonaohas.  Mentioned  by  Baodrv  des 
Lozi^res  (Voy.  dla  Louisiane,  244,  1802) 
in  a  list  of  tribes  with  no  informatioti 
concerning  it    Unidentified. 

Tettamatiiek.  A  villaoe  situated  in  1606 
on  Piscataway  r.,  just  above  the  months 
in  Prince  George  CO..  Md.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.,  1819. 

ToMikdjaak  ('bi^  lake').     The  chiei 
village  of  the  Ukosiksalirmiut  Eskimo  at 
the  head  of  Back  r.  estnary,  Oanada. 
TeMif4iiaq.^Boa8  In  6Ch  Rep.  B.  A.  R..  aaap. 
1888. 

TesniiBtee.  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Co  wee  r.,  s.  of  Franklin,  in  Su^ 
con  CO.,  N.  C— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  map,  1887. 
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TestniglL  A  villa^  probably  occupied 
by  the  Uoneetoga,  situated  in  1608  on  the 
E.  bank  of  Susquehanna  r.,  in  Lancaster 
CO.,  Pa. — Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

TMtthituA    (*  where     [something]    re- 
clined '  ? ) .  A  former  village  of  the  "nitutni 
on  the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Tt-Bt'hi'-tdn.— Doney  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
233,1890. 

Tetnque  {Tit-m^-ge,    * cottonwood-tree 

Elace').  The  southemmoet  of  the  pue- 
loe  occupied  bv  the  Tewa;  situated  8  m. 
N.  of  Santa  F6,  N.  Mex.  It  became  the 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  early  in  the 
17th  century,  but  was  reduced  to  a  visita 
of  Santa  F^  in  1760  and  of  Pojuaque  in 
1782.  The  original  pueblo,  which  bore 
the  same  name,  occupied  a  site  about  3 
m.  E.  of  the  present  village,  and  was 


TE8UQUE  MAN 


abandoned  probably  during  the  Pueblo 
revolt  of  1680-92.  The  Tesuque  people 
are  divided  into  two  organizations,  the 
Winter  (Watuyii)  and  the  Summer  (Oyf- 
ke)  people,  each  with  its  own  caciques. 
Formerly  they  adhered  strictly  to  the 
tribal  law  which  prohibited  intermar- 
riage between  members  of  the  same  clan, 
but  the  custom  seems  no  longer  to  be 
rigidly  followed,  and,  unlike  the  Pueblos 
generally,  descent  is  in  the  male  line. 
The  existing  Tesuque  clans  are:  T'ye 
(Gopher),  Tang  (Tan,  Sun),  Kongya 
( Ko^ycL,  Turquoise ) ,  0 whdt  ( Cloud ) .  The 
extinct  clans  are:  Ta  (Grass),  Nang  {Na^y 
Earth),  Tse  (Eagle),  De  (O)yote),  Kup- 
ing  {Jtupi^f  Coral),  Po  (Calabash ).  Pop. 
80ml906.    See  Pueblos,  Tewa.  (p.w.h.) 


Ban  Diego  de  Teniqae.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867,  213.  1868.  Ban  Lorenxo  de  Texaqni.— Vetan- 
curt  (1696)  in  T^tro  Mex.,  iv,  274,  1871.  Ban 
Lorenxo  Texnqiii.  — I  bid . ,  1 1 1 ,  31 6. 1871 .  Bayaqae.  — 
D'AnvllIe,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746  (doubtless  iden- 
tical; not  Cicuy6  nor  Cieuic  [Pecos] ).  B.  Diego.— 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  281.  1889.  Tai-t»o- 
gai.— %Jouvenceau  in  Cath,  Pion,,  i,  no.  9, 12. 1906. 
T&-tenr-ma'.— Hodge,  fleld  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895 
(Picuris  Tigua  name).  Tejugne.— Dufouri  in 
Cath.  World,  75,  Apr.  1884.  Temqn^.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  ii,  68.  1860.  Tereuque.— Cooper  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  161. 1870.  Teeeque.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  506. 
1889.  Tesuke.  —Stevenson  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A .  £. ,  828, 
1883.  TeraU.— Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  18, 
1904.  Tesoane.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  y,  101,  1789. 
Teraqiii.— Simpson  in  Rep  Sec.  War,  2d  map,  1850. 
Tets6gi.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  37,  1891 
(Hano  Tewa  name).  TSt-ra'-ge.— Hodge,  fleld 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896  ('cotton wood-tree  place': 
Tewa  name;  the  Tewa  of  San  Juan  pronounce  the 
name  Tlt-su-ge'),  Te-tso-ge.— Banaelier  in  Ritch, 
New  Mexico,  201.  1885;  in  Rev.  d'Ethnogr.,  203, 
1886;  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  in,  260, 1890  (aboriginal 
name  of  pueblo) .  Tesuque.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro 
Am.,  II,  418,  1748.  Thesuque.— Vargas  (1704) 
quoted  by  Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  in, 
144, 1890.  Ti6taokoma.— Hodge,  fleld  notes.  B.  A. 
E.,  1895  (Santa  Ana  Queres  name).  Tosngui.— 
Morgan  in  N.  Am.  Rev.,  map,  Apr.  1869.  Tso'-ti.— 
Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Jemez  and 
Pecos  name).  Tuchea£p.— Ibid.  (Isleta  Tigua 
name).  Tusuque.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
406.  1853.  Tutsuiba.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.. 
1899  ('small  pueblo':  Tjiosname).  Tyu'-t»o-ku'.— 
Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Cochiti  Queres 
name).  Zesuqua.— Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689.  1855. 

Tet  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a  list  of 
those  that  had  been  met  or  heard  of  n.  of 
San  Juan  Bautista  mission  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande,  in  Texas  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix 
de  Espinoaa,  Relaci6n  Compendiosa  of  the 
Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro). 

Tetachoya.  A  former  Salinan  village 
near  San  Antonio  mission,  Monterey  co., 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cai.  Farmer,  Apr.  27, 1860. 

Tetananoioa.  The  tribal  name  given  in 
the  records  for  an  Indian  who  was  buried 
in  1707  at  San  Francisco  Solano  mission, 
Texas.  The  neophytes  gathered  there 
belonged  mainly  to  the  Coahuiltecan 
family,  which  may  be  true  of  this  band 
or  tribe  (Valero  Burials,  1707,  partida  82, 

MS.).  (H.K.B.) 

T^tAuMbmik  {Te^VarieLendx).  A  gens 
of  the  Klaskino,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas 
in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Teteooret.  A  former  tribe  of  Coahuila, 
N.  E.  Mexico,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  met 
by  Fernando  del  Bosque  in  1675,  at  which 
time  they  and  the  Babosarigami  together 
numbered  119,  including  44  warriors. — 
Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Nat  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  348,  1903. 

Tdtei  de  Bonle  ( French:  *  round  heads ' ) . 
A  rude  tribe  of  wandering  b  unters  formerly 
roving  over  an  extensive  region  on  the 
upper  branches  of  St  Maurice,  Gatineau, 
ana  Ottawa  rs. ,  Quebec.  As  described  by 
Henry,  about  the  year  1800,  thev  de- 
pended chiefly  on  rabbits  for  food  and 
clothing,  built  mere  brush  windbreaks  for 
shelter,  and  placed  small  piles  of  firewood 
near  the  bark-covered  graves  of  their  dead 
for  the  use  of  the  spirits.    Chauvignerie 
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(1736)  eives  them  and  the  Abittibi  ae 
totems  the  pheasant  and  the  eagle.  They 
have  been  reduc*ed  by  smallpox  and  other 
calamities  to  203,  living  in  1908  on  a  reser- 
vation on  St  Maurice  r.,  in  Champlain  co., 
Quebec.  They  SQem  to  be  closelv  cognate 
with  their  western  neighbors,  the  Nope- 
ming  (q.  v.),  with  whom  they  are  often 
confounded,  although  apparently  a  dis- 
tinct people.  See  Michacondibif  Michipi- 
coten.  ( J.  M. ) 

Alfoaquini  a  tfitei  de  Boal«.— Champlgny  (1092)  in 
N..Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlat.,  ix,  635.  1856:    Bi  ^      • 


Donnelly  In  Can.  Ind.  Afl.  kep.  1883,  pt.  i,  10, 
1884.  Bullheads.— Colden  (1727J,  Five  Nations. 
184, 1747.  Gens  dei  Terret.— Jes.  Rel.  1671,  25, 1866. 
Bound  Heads.— Durant  (1721)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist. .  y,  589, 1855.  Testes  de  boeuiii.— La  Chesnaye 
(1697)inMargrv,D4c..vi,6.1886.  Tetesde Boole.— 
Chauvigrnerie  (1786)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  111,  656, 1863. 

Tdtet  Pel^t  (French:  <bald  heads'). 
Described  by  the  Nipiasing  as.  a  people 
with  little  or  no  hair,  who  came  into 
Hudson  bay  in  large  wooden  boats  to 
trade.  Possibly  some  white  traders. 
Testes  Pelees.— Sagard  (1636),  Can.,  i,  227, 1886. 

Tetling.  A  Tenankutchin  village,  of  17 
inhabitants  in  1885,  on  upper  Tanana 
r.,  Alaska,  where  the  outlet  of  Wagner 
lake  joins  it  in  lat.  63"  3(K.  In  1898  it 
consisted  of  4  log  houses. 
TetUngs.— Lowe  quoted  bv  Baker.  Geog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  TeUinf's  ▼illage.— Allen,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  137, 1885. 

Teton  (contr.  of  Tlfto'Ht'aw,  *  dwellers  on 
the  prairie ' ) .  The  western  and  principal 
division  of  the  Dakota  or  Sioux,  includ- 
ing all  the  bands  formerly  ranging  w.  of 
Missouri  r.,  and  now  residing  on  reserva- 
tions in  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 
The  bands  official  iy  recognized  are .  Oglala 
of  Pine  Ridge  agency;  Brul6  of  Rosebud 
and  Lower  Brul^  agencies;  Blackfoot, 
Miniconjou,  Sans  Arc,  and  Two  Kettle 
of  Cheyenne  River  agency;  Hunkpapa, 
etc,  01  Standing  Rock  i^ency.  Their 
history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  the 
other  Dakota  and  is  little  more  than  a 
recountal  of  attacks  on  other  tribes  and 
on  border  settlers  and  emigrants.  They 
were  first  met  by  Hennepin  ( 1680)  20  or 
30  leagues  above  the  falls  of  8t  Anthony 
in  Minnesota^  probably  at  Sauk  rapids, 
on  Mississippi  r.,  about  70  m.  above  Min- 
neapolis. He  places  them  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Mi  lie  Lacs,  far  to  the  e.  of 
their  later  home.  Lahontan  also  enu- 
merates them  among  the  tribes  on  the 
upi>er  Mississippi,  which  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  Teton 
formerly  lived  in  the  prairie  region,  near 
the  upper  Mississippi,  though  the  main 
body  may  have  been  near  upper  Minne- 
sota r.  Le  Sueur  in  1 700  incluaed  them  in 
the  western  Sioux,  who  lived  between  the 
upper  Mississippi  and  the  Missouri  On  a 
map  of  De  I'lsle  ( 1701 )  L  Traverse  is  sur- 
rounded bv  villages  of  wandering  Teton. 
Pachot  (Margry,  D6c ,  vi,  518,  1886) 
located  them  80  leagues  w  of  the  Falls  of 


St  Anthony  in  1722.  Garver  (1766)  met 
at  least  a  part  of  them  at  the  exti^me  w. 
point  of  nis  journey  up  Minnesota  r., 
about  200  m.  from  its  monUi.  The 
younger  Henry  (CJoues,  New  Light,  i, 
145,  1897)  found  them  in  1800  on  the 
upper  Miasouri,  where  Lewis  and  Ctaik 
(Exped.,  I,  98,  100,  1893)  enoocntered 
them  a  few  years  afterward.  These  ex- 
plorers enumerate  as  divisions:  Tetoosof 
the  Burnt  Woods  ( Bnil^),about300iiien, 
who roveon both  sides  of  Missoari,  White, 
and  Teton  re.;  Tetons  Okandaodas  (Otg- 
lida),  150  men,  who  inhabit  both  odes  of 
the  Missouri  below  Cheyenne  r. ;  Tetoos 
Minnekineazzo,  about  260  men,  on  bc^ 
sides  of  the  Missouri  above  Chejrauie  r; 
Tetons  Saone,  about  300  men,  hving  on 
both  sides  of  Missoari  r.  below  Beav^  cr. 
Gov.  Ramsey  said  that  they  lived  from 
Cannonball  r.  s.  to  Niobrara  r.  ( Rep.  IwL 
Aff.  1849,  84,  1850). 

The  Teton  entered  into  a  peace  treaty 
with  the  United  States  at  Portage  des 
Sioux,  Mo.,  in  1815,  which  was  coimrmed 
by  treaty  of  June  22, 1825,  at  Ft  Lookoat 
S.  Dak.  It  was  warriore  of  this  ntn^ 
who  massacred  Lieut.  Grattan  ana  his 
party  at  Ft  Laramie^  W  vo. ,  in  1 854 ;  none, 
however,  took  part  in  the  Minnesota  mas- 
sacre of  1862.  In  1865  a  CDmmission  con- 
cluded treaties  with  each  of  the  seTerai 
divisions  of  the  group,  with  provision  for 
right  of  way  through  their  territorjr.  By 
treaty  of  1868  they  firat  agreed  to  give  up 
their  free  range  and  come  upon  a  reserva- 
tion, including  about  all  of  South  Dakota 
w.  of  the  Missouri  r.  Under  their  chlefis. 
Red  Cloud,  Crazy  Horse,  and  Sitting  6all« 
they  have  been  the  principals  in  all  the 
Indian  wars  and  outbreaks  of  the  northern 
plains,  notably  in  1864, 1876,  and  1890. 

Gov.  Ramsey  characterizes  the  Teton  as 
a  large,  finely  formed,  tall,  and  vigoroc» 
people,  hardy,  indomitable,  and  restless 
warriore,  daring  horeemen,  and  skilful 
huntere,  possessing  in  perfection  **all  the 
Indian  virtuesof  bravery,  cunning,  treach- 
ery, and  hospitality,"  true  to  each  otho- 
and  ready  foes  to  all  others. 

Neill  (Minn.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  i.  258, 
1872)  says:  "  They  are  the  plunaering 
Arabs  of  America,  and  have  of  late  years 
been  a  terror  to  the  emigrants  to  the  Pa- 
cific coast'*  According  to  I^ewis  and 
Clark  the  interior  policing  of  a  villaise  was 
confided  to  2  or  3  officere  who  were  named 
by  the  chief  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
order  and  remained  in  power  some  days. 
till  the  chief  appointed  their  suooea 
These  were  always  on  the  watcii  to  1 
tranquillity  during  the  day  and  gua 
the  camp  at  night  The  short  dnratka 
of  their  office  was  compensated  by  ItF 
authority,  their  power  oeing  supreme, 
and  in  the  suppression  of  distorhance  no 
resistance  to  them  was  su^red;  th^ 
persons  were  sacred,  and  if  in  the  execu- 
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tion  of  their  duty  they  even  struck  a  c'lief 
of  the  second  class  they  could  not  be  pun- 
ished. Riggs  mentions  as  peculiarities  of 
the  Teton  aialect,  compared  with  those 
of  other  divisions  of  the  Dakota  group, 
that  g  hard  is  used  for  h  of  the  Santee 
and  il*  of  the  Yanktonai,  and  that,  reject- 
ing d  altogether,  they  use  I  in  its  stead. 

The  Teton  is  the  most  populous  and 
important  of  the  Dakota  divisions,  con- 
stituting four-sevenths  of  the  whole 
nation.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1804)  esti- 
mated them  at  1,000  men,  about  4,000 
souls,  probably  much  less  than  the  true 
number.  The  Indian  Bureau  in  1842  es- 
timated the  total  number  at  12,000;  Ram- 
sey (1849),  more  than  6,000;  Riggs  (1851), 
fewer  than  12,500.  The  Indian  Bureau 
in  1861  gave  a  total  of  8,900.  It  is  proba- 
ble these  ei>timates  were  below  rather 
than  above  the  true  number,  as  in  1890 
the  total  Teton  population  was  16,426, 
and  in  1909  the  number,  including  Yank- 
tonai  bands  at  Standing  Rock  agency, 
N.  Dak.,  was  18,098.  In  addition  about 
100  of  the  Sitting  Bull  refugees  are  still  in 
Canada.  (c.  t.) 

ABthontaai.— Coxe.Carolana,50,174L  Atiataat.— 
Lahontan  (1688)  quoted  in  H.  R.Ex.  Doc.96.42d 
Cong..  8d  sew.,  15.  1873.  Atintons.— Lahontan 
(1^),  New  Voy.,  i,  231, 170S.  Atnitoiu.— Ramsey 
in  Ind  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 72, 1850  (misprint) .  Maaooa- 
teias  ITadonaasi.— Tailhan  in  Perrot,  M6m.,  196, 
1864.  Maakoatens-HadoueMiaas.— Hennepin,  New 
Discov.,  182, 1698  ITadooeMit  of  the  Flauu.— Jef- 
erys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  8, 1776.  Prairie  Indiana.— Ram- 
sey in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  72. 1850.  Beions  of  the 
Pnuries.— Chauvlgnerie  (1736)  quoted  by  School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  1 1 1 ,  557.  1853.  Seioux  of  the  Prai- 
nea.--Doc.of  1728 in  N.  Y.  Doc. Col.  Hist.ix.  1006, 
1855.  Beiooz  of  the  West.— Le  Sueur  ( 1700)  quoted 
by  Neill.  Hist  Minn.,  170. 1868  (includes  the  Yank- 
ton and  Yanktonai).  Sioux  des  prairies.— Bossu 
(1756).  Trav.  La.,  I,  182,  1771.  Bionx  nomades.— 
l^ftilhan  in  Perrot.  M^m..  232,  1864.  Bionx  oooi- 
daataux.- Ibid.  Bioux  of  the  Keadows.— Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped.,  76, 1766.  Bioux  of  the  Plain.— 
Seymour,  Sketches  of  Minn.,  185.  1860.  Bioux  of 
the  Savannas.— J efferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  1, 
<5, 1761.  Bioux-Tentons.— Oass.  Vovage,  420.  1810. 
Bioux  Teton.— Lewis  and  Clark.  DWov..  23, 1806. 
Biton.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West.  128, 1816  (mis- 
print). Teetoa  band.— Gaffl,  Jour.,  44, 1807.  Tee- 
tonwan.— Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  n,  pt.  2,  69, 
1864  Teetwans.— Ramsey  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep  1849, 
72,1850.  Teetwaan.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  ColL, 
L  47,  1872.  Tee-twawn.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1M9,  69, 1850.  Tenton.-Gass,  Voy.,  56.  1810. 
T«n-ton-ha.— Ramsev  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  86, 
1860.  Teatouha.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  80, 1854.  Tetans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep  1849,85,1860.  Tetaus.— Hke,  Exped.  app.. 
pL  1.  69, 1810  (misprint).  Tetoan.— Long,  Exped. 
St.  Peter's  R.,  i,  feo,  1824.  Teton.-Gare,  Upper 
Miss.,  261.  1867.  Tetones.- Lewis  and  Clark. 
Discov...82,  1806.  Tetongue.— Clark  quoted  by 
Cones,  Lewis  and  CHark  Exped.,  i,  128,  note,  1893. 
Tatons.— De  I'IsIe,  La.  map  (ea.  1701)  in  Neill, 
Hist  Minn.,  164,  1858.  Tetonaarans.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep., 296. 1846  (misprint forTetonserrans).  Tea- 
ton-ha.- H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96, 42d  Cong^  8d  seas.,  16, 
1878  (misprint  for  Tenton-ha).  Tninthonha.— 
Shea,  DiscoT.,  112, 1852.  Thinthonna.— Hennepin 
map  (1683)  cited  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst, 
Papers,  ni,  pt.  1,  174,  1890.  Thintohas.- Barcia, 
Bnaayo.  288, 1723.  Thuatotas.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeoe., 
ni.  213, 1788.  Tieton.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856, 41, 1857. 
Tiadaw.— Ladd,  Story  of  N.  Mex.,  67, 1891.  Tin- 
"lea.  Early  Voy.,  Ill,  1861. 
-Le  Sueur  (1700)  In  Margry, 


tanfaoaghiatons.— Shea,    Early   V07.,   Ill,  1861. 
Xlntaafaonghiatons. — L 


D^..  vi,87,  1886.  Tinta-toQwag.— Riggs,  Dakota 
Gram.,  Texts  and  Ethnog..  186, 1896  (rull  name). 
Tinthenha.— La  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  11,  map,  1758 
(trans,  'gens des  prairies').     Tinthtma.- Henne- 

fin,  New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Tinthonha.— Shea, 
>iscov.  Miss.,  113,  1852.  Tinthow.— Ladd.  Story 
of  N.  Mex.,  67, 1891.  Tintinhos.— Ramsey  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1849.  72. 1850.  Tintoner.— Balbi,  Atlas 
Ethnog..  55, 1826.  Tintones.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog., 
y,  137, 1789.  Tintonhas.— La  Salle  Exped.  (1679-81) 
in  Margry,  D^.,  i,  481,  1876.  Tintona.— Carver, 
Trav.,  80. 1778.  Tintonwans.— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.. 
62,  1858.  Ti  toan.— Keating  in  Long.  Exped.  St. 
Peter's  R.,  i.  378, 1824.  Titoba.— Pachot  (ca.  1722) 
in  Margry.  D4c  ,  vi,  518, 1886.  Titon.— Schermer- 
hom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  li.  41, 1814. 
Titones.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West.  129,  1816. 
Titoags. -Schoolcraft,  Trav.,  307,  1821.  Titoa- 
wan.— Nicollet.  Rep.  on  Upper  Miss.,  map,  1843. 
Titogwans.— Riggs.  Dak.  Diet.,  xvi.  1862.  Ti- 
t'wan.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849.  85.  1850. 
Ti-twans.  —Ramsey,  ibid.,  72.  Ti-t'-wawn.  —Ram- 
sey, ibid.,  69.  Western  Bioux.— Jeff erys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  pt  1.  45,  1761.  WestBohiout.— Coxe, 
Carolana,  map,  1741.  Zeton.— Ruxton,  Life  in  Far 
West,  201. 1849  (misprint). 

Tetiino.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  some 
members  of  which  entered  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  about  1740, 
with  the  group  to  which  the  Sana  (q.  v. ) 
belonge<l.  The  affiliation  of  the  Sana 
seems  to  have  been  Tonka  wan  (Valero 
Burials,  1742,  partida  337;  Baptisms, 
1742,  partida  588.  MS. ).  (h.  e.  b. ) 

Teuricaehi.  A  former  Opata  oueblo  and 
seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founaed  in  1653. 
Situated  in  n.  k.  Sonora,  Mexico,  on  the 
upper  waters  of  Rio  Bavispe,  above  Oputo. 
Pop.  224  in  1-678,  and  52  in  1730.  Subse- 
quently abandoned  on  account  of  depre- 
oations  by  the  Suma  and  Jano. 
Ouadalupe  Teurioaohi.— Zapata  (1678)  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246.  188(.  ITueetra 
Beaora  de  Ouadalupe  de  Teuricatxi.— Zapata  (1678) 
*in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  iii.  869,  1857.  Teuri- 
oaohi.—Rivera  (1730)  cited  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I.  514.  1881.  Teurioatxi.^Orozco  y  Berra, 
(3eog..  343.  1864.  Teuriaatri.— Doc.  18th  centurv 
quoted  bv  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  626, 
1892.    Turi-oa-ohi.— Bandelier,  ibid.,  529. 

Tewa  ( *  moccasins,  *  their  Keresan  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  belonging  to 
the  'Rtnoan  linguistic  family,  now  occu- 
pying the  villages  of  San  Ildefonso,  San 
Jiian,  Santa  Clam,  Nambe,  Tesuque,  and 
Hano,  all  except  the  last  lying  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  in  n.  New  Mex- 
ico. The  pueblo  of  Hano,  in  the  Hopi 
country  of  n.  e.. Arizona,  dates  from  the 
time  of  the  Pueblo  revolt  of  1680-92. 
Pojoaque  was  inhabited  by  Tewa  until  a 
few  years  ago,  when  intermarriage  with 
Mexicans  and  the  death  of  the  few  full- 
bloods  made  it  practically  a  Mexican  set- 
tlement. It  had  been  supposed  that  the 
Tano,  an  offshoot  of  the  Tewa  in  prehis- 
toric times,  spoke  a  dialect  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Tewa,  but  recent  studies  by 
John  P.  Harrington  show  that  the  differ- 
ences are  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible.  In 
1598  Juan  de  Ofiate  named  11  of  the 
Tewa  pueblos  and  stated  that  there  were 
others;  30  years  later  Fray  Alonzo  Bena- 
vides  reported  the  population  to  be  6,000 
in  8  pueblos.    The  population  of  the  pres- 
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ent  6  villaf<ee  is  about  1,200— San  Juan, 
the  largest,  having  419,  and  Teeugue,  the 
smallest,  86  inhabitants.  Each  village  of 
the  Tewa  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
the  Winter  people  and  the  Summer  peo- 
ple. According  to  Bandelier,  **the  dig- 
nity of  chief  penitent  or  cacique  belongs 
alternately  to  each  of  these  two  groups. 
Thus  the  Summer  cacique  servesfrom  tne 
vernal  equinox  to  the  autumnal,  and  the 
Winter  cacique  from  the  autumnal  to  the 
vernal  eouinox.  On  very  important  oc- 
casions, however,  the  Ovik6  or  Winter 
cacique  is  inferior  to  his  colleague.'* 
Little  is  yet  known  of  the  social  oreani- 
ization  and  religious  institutions  of  the 
Tewa  people,  but  there  is  evidence  that 
at  Nam  be  and  Tesuque,  at  least,  descent 
is  reckoned  in  the  male  line,  and  that  at 
the  latter  pueblo  the  law  prohibiting 
marriage  of  |>er8ons  belongmg  to  the 
same  clan  is  no  longer  strictly  enforced. 

Following  are  the  villages  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Tewa,  so  far  as  the  names 
have  been  recorded  or  applied:  Abechiu, 
A^wano,  Analco,  Axof,  Camitria,  Chi- 
pimuinge,  Chipiwi,  Chupadero,  Cuya- 
munque,  Fejiu,  Fesere,  Homayo,  Houiri, 
Ihamoa,  Jacona,  Junetre,  Kaayu,  Ke- 
guayo,  Kuapooge,  Kwengyauinge,  Luce- 
ros  (partially),  Navahu,  Navawi,  Otowi, 
Perage,  Pininicangwi,  Pojiuuingge,  Po- 
joague,  Ponyinumba,  Ponyipakuen,  Po- 
seumgge,  Potzuye,  Pueblito,  Pueblo  Que- 
mado  (?),  Puve,  Sajiuwingcre,  Sakeyu, 
Sandia  (not  the  Tigua  pueblo  of  tnat 
name),  Santa  Cruz,  Sepawi,  Shufinne, 
Teeuinggee,  Tejeuingge  Ouiping,  Tob- 
hipangge,  Triapi,  Triaque,  Troomaxia- 
quino,  Tsankawi,  Tsawarii,  Tseweige, 
Tshirege,  Yugeuingge. 

The  following  extinct  villages  were 
either  Tewa  or  Tano:  Chiuma,  Guia, 
Guika,   Peflas  Negras. 

The  following  were  inhabited  by  either 
the  Tigua  ortheTewa:  Axoytre,  damitre, 
Paniete,  Piamato,  Quioyaco. 

See  PiiebloSy  Tanoan  family,  (  p. w.  H. ) 
JehuM.— B^delier  in  Rev.  d'Ethnog.,  203, 1886 
(misprint).  Taooa.— SIguenza  (1691-8^ouotedby 
Buscnmann,  Neu-Mexico,  264,  1858  (probably 
identical,  although  Teguas  also  is  given). 
TMna.— Irvine  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160, 1877  (mis- 
print; used  for  Hano  pueblo).  Taowa.— Palmer, 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  title,  n.  d.  Tauoot.— Cortez 
(1799)  quoted  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  121, 
1856  (apparently  Hano  of  Arizona).  Tawaa.— 
Parke,  map  of  N,  Mex.,  1851  (= Hano).  Tay-wah.— 
Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  133,  1870  (=Hano). 
Tay-waugh.— Lane  (1854)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tnbes,  v,  689, 1855.  Teoua.— Garc^  (1775)  quoted 
by  Orozco  y  Bcrra,  Geog.,  350,  1864.  Tefas.— 
Toussaint,  Carte  I'Am^r.,  1839.  Teguai.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  109.  1871.  Tegwas.— 
Pctitot,  Die.  D^n^Dindji^,  xvii.  1876.  Trtiaas.— 
Donaldson.  Moqul  Pueblo  Inds.,  106,  1898. 
Tehua«.— Shea,  Cath.  Mi.is.,  77, 1H55.  Tqoaa.— Do- 
menech, Deserts N.  Am., ii,62,  INM).  Teoas.— Bena- 
vides.  Memorial,  26, 1630.  Tepua«.—  Ofiate  (1598) 
in  Doc.  In<^d.,  xvi,  115,  1871  (identified  as  the 
TewabyBandelierin  Arch.  Inst.  Pap.,  1,19,1881). 
T^qui.— Whipple  in  Pnc.  R.  R.  Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3, 13, 
1856  (  =  Hano).    T«qua».-Cordova  (1619)  in  Te^ 


naox-Compazu,  Voy.,  X,  444, 1838.  Teraa.— B«Bft- 
vldes  (1630)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  5. 
Mex.,  164, 1889  (*'Totts  or  Tevas  nation").  T4- 
wa.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  191.  1866. 
TlMgaaa.— Escudero,  Noticias  Kaevo  M4x.,  82. 
1849.  Ti'wa.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie.  8.  18M, 
Toaa.—Benavides  (1630)  qnoted  by  Bancroft.  Arir 
and  N.  Mex.,  164.  1889  (or  Teras  nation;  mis- 
print). Towaa.— Davis.  £1  Gringo,  11&.  1867 
( ==  Hano) .  T6'-baBa.— Hodge. field notee, B. A. E^ 
1895  (Taos  name).  Tn'-vte.— Ibid.  (laleta  and 
Sandia  name). 

Tewanondadon  ('sarroonded  by  moiiD- 
tains.* — Hewitt).  A  former  Sfohawk 
village,  situated,  accordiog  to  the  Brion 
de  la  Tour  map  of  1781,  in  the  peiiinsabL 
formed  by  the  outlet  of  Otsego  lake  and 
Shenivas  cr.,  N.  Y.  In  1753  Rev.  Gideon 
Hawley  fotmd  in  it  3  wigwams  and  about 
30  people. 


Tawanoadadon.— EBnauts  and  Rapilly  map.  1777. 
TewanoudadoQ.— Lattr§  map.  1784.  Towanoaiida- 
loogh.— Hawley  (1794)  in  Doc.  Hi«t.  K.  Y..  in. 
1042, 1850. 

Tewetken  (TeftvEtqsn).  A  Nanaimo 
division  on  the  e.  coast  of  Vancoaver  id., 
Brit  Col.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  K.  \V.  Tribes 
Can.,  82, 1889. 

Texa.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc,  In^d.,  xri, 
115,  1871. 

Texas.  A  name  variously  applied  by 
writers,  but  most  commonly  used  by  the 
Spaniards,  from  whom  French  and  Eng- 
lish writers  borrowed  it,  to  designate  the 
Hasinai  tribes  of  Angelina  and  utvper 
Neches  valleys,  Texas.  There  are  many 
variations  from  this  usajare  in  Spanish  writ- 
ings, but  nevertheless  it  is  the  usual  one. 
As  a  geographical  term  the  name  was  first 
extended  from  these  Hasinai  tribes  to 
their  immediate  country,  and  then  grad- 
ually to  all  the  territory  included  within 
the  present  Texas. 

Amon^  the  tribes  of  e.  Texas  the  wo^ 
iexas  {texiaSf  tHecasf^  techan,  i^yfo^  Uchatfj 
etc.,  pronounced,  there  is  reason  to  eoa- 
pect,  as  indicated  by  the  las^t  spelling) 
had  wide  currency  bt»fore  the  coming  of 
the  Spaniards.  Its  usual  meaning  there 
was  *  friends,'  or,  more  technical Iv,  'al- 
lies*, and  it  was  used,  bv  the  Ha£>inai 
at  least  (to  whom  the  word  later  became 
fastened  as  a  name),  to  designate  a  large 
group  of  tribes,  both  Caddoan  and  otliers, 
customarily  allied  against  the  Apacfae. 
The  Hasinai  seem  not  to  have  appliwl  the 
term  to  themselves  as  a  local  group  namo 
at  all.  On  the  other  hand,  they  did  tii!>e  it 
as  an  everyday  form  of  greeting,  like 
** Hello, friend!"  (Testimonygivenat  the 
Nabedache  village,  1692,  in  the  TerAn  Au- 
tos, ArchivoGen.,  Prov.  Intern.,  clxxxh). 
The  Spanish  narrowing  of  the  term,  10  a 
group  name,  to  the  Hasinai,  is  due  nuunly 
£0  the  historical  circumstance  that  thi* 
Hasinai  were  the  first  of  the  great  j^roap 
of  allies,  or  texas,  whom  they  came  t«» 
know  intimately.    They  were  mfloenced 
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in  the  first  place,  however,  by  an  appar- 
ent but  unexplained  partial  narrowing  of 
the  term  bytne  Indians  of  w.  Texas  from 
whom  they  first  heard  it. 

Just  when  and  how  the  name  Texas  first 
reached  the  Spaniards  is  uncertain,  but  it 
is  known  that  in  the  17th  century  there 
grew  up  in  New  Spain  the  notion  of  a 
'* great  Kingdom  of  Texas,"  coextensive 
and  even  associated  with  that  of  a  ''Gran 
Quivira''  (see  Quivira).  Passing  by  ear- 
lier notices,  the  idea  is  well  illustrated  by 
a  report  sent  in  1683  to  the  viceroy  of 
New  Spain  by  the  governor  of  New  Mexi- 
co. Governor  Cruzate  wrote  from  El  Paso 
del  Norte  that  a  Jumano  (Tawehash  (?) 
Indian  from  the  mouth  of  the  Ck>nchos, 
called  Juan  Sabeata,  had  just  come  and 
told  him  of  many  tribes  to  the  eastward 
who  had  sent  to  ask  for  missionaries. 
Among  them  was  the  **Gran  Reyno  de 
loe  Texas,"  situated  15  or  16  days  jour- 
ney from  the  informants  home.  This 
populous  country,  which  was  ruled  by  a 
powerful  **kin^,"  was  next-door  neigh- 
oor  to  Gran  Qmvira,  so  close  indeed  that 
the  people  of  the  two  realms  visited  back 
and  forth  almost  daily.  Cruzate  asked 
permission  to  embrace  this  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  send  an  expedition  to  the  inte- 
rior, adding  that  he  would  be  highly 
gratified  if,  through  his  efforts,  "another 
New  World"  should  be  discovered,  and 
**two  realms  with  two  more  crowns" 
added  to  the  king's  dominions  (Cruzate 
to  the  Viceroy,  Oct  30, 1683,  MS.) .  The 
desired  expedition  was  sent  out  in  the 
same  year  under  Domingo  de  Mendoza, 
but,  although  it  penetrated  far  into  the 
interior  (reaching  the  (-olorado  near 
Ballinger),  it  failed  to  reach  the  great 
kingdom  of  the  Texas  ( Diary  of  Mendoza, 
1683-84,  MS. ).  As  conceived  of  by  Juan 
Sabeata,  the  Jumano,  and  by  Mendoza, 
this  **  kingdom"  was  apparently  localized 
indefinitely  to  some  {)lace  e.  of  that 
reached  by  the  expedition,  and  applied 
to  settled  Indians  who  practised  agricul- 
ture extensively. 

Massanet,  the  father  of  the  Texas  mis- 
sions, tells  us  that  it  was  the  stories  of 
Gran  Quivira  and  of  **the  kingdoms  of 
Ticlas,  Theas,  and  Caburcol,"  handed 
down  from  the  mouth  of  the  venerable 
Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda,  that  attracted 
him  from  Spain  to  the  American  wilds; 
and  when  in  1689  he  went  with  De  Le6n 
to  find  La  Salle's  establishment  he  was 
preoccupied  with  these  names  and  fabu- 
lous nations.  On  the  way,  while  still  w. 
of  the  Hasinai  country,  they  were  greeted 
by  Indians  who  proclaimed  themselves 
theoaSy  'friends,'  as  Massanet  understood 
the  word,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the 
same  as  texas.  E.  of  the  Colorado  they 
were  met  by  the  chief  of  the  Nabedache, 
the  westernmost  of  the  Hasinai  tribes. 


and  in  the  next  year  they  established 
a  mission  near  this  chief's  village,  w. 
of  Nechesr.  Judging  from  the  reports  of 
the  then  recent  La  Salle  expedition,  and  of 
most  subsequent  expeditions,  they  must 
have  heard  while  there  the  native  group- 
name  Hasinai;  but  both  Massanet  and 
De  Le6n,  with  preconceived  notions,  it 
would  seem,  of  a  ** great  kingdom  of  the 
Texas,"  and  thinking  they  had  found  it, 
wrote  of  this  chief  as  the  *' governor," 
and  of  his  people  as  the  very  Texas  who 
had  been  visited  by  the  venerable  Marfa 
de  Jesus  (Massanet,  letter,  in  Tex.  Hist 
Quar.,  II,  282-312;  De  Le6n,  Derrotero, 
1689,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espaila, 
xxviii;  Derrotero,  1690,  MS.  in  Archive 
Gen.). 

That,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  na- 
tives whom  Massanet  had  visited,  both  of 
these  designations  were  misleading,  was 
soon  shown  by  a  careful  observer.  Fran- 
cisco de  Jesus  Marfa,  a  missionary  left  by 
Massanet  among  the  Nabedache,  wrote, 
after  more  than  a  year's  residence  at  his 
mission,  his  precious  report  of  Aug.  15, 
1691.  In  it  he  emphatically  asserted  that, 
contrary  to  prevailing  notions,  the  Indians 
about  him  did  not  constitute  a  kingdom, 
that  the  chief  called  **govemor"  by  the 
Spaniards  was  not  the  head  chief,  and 
that  the  correct  name  of  the  group  of 
tribes  was  not  Texas.  Texias^  he  ex- 
plained, means  ^friends,'  and  is  a  gen- 
eral name  applying  to  a  large  group  ot 
tribes,  some  50  or  more  in  number,  who 
are  customarily  allied.  '*The  reason 
why  the  name  is  common  to  all  is  their 
long-continued  friendphip.  Hence  Texias 
meant  friends."  The  Texias  have  no 
king,  and  not  even  a  common  govern- 
ment, he  continues,  but  belong  to  various 
** provinces"  or  confederacies,  with  4  or 
5  tribes  each.  Hereupon  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  comprising  the  Texias,  giving 
a  list  (obtained,  he  says,  from  the  Hasinai 
and  the  Kadohadacho)  of  48  tribes,  ex- 
clusive of  some  of  the  Hasinai.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  were  n.  and  e.  of  the  mission 
from  which  he  wrote.  Five  of  these  21 
composed  the  **very  lar^e  province"  of 
'*los  Caddodachos."  Eighteen  were  to 
the  s.  w.  and  9  to  the  s.  e.  One  tribe,  the 
Chuman,  we  recognize  as  the  Jumano,  or 
Jumane,  of  the  Rio  Grande  country.  It 
would  seem  from  this  that  the  Jumano 
and  the  Hasinai,  for  quite  different  rea- 
sons, referred  to  each  other  as  TexaSj  al- 
though neither  claimed  the  name  for 
themselves.  Continuing,  our  author  tells 
us  that  the  correct  name  of  the  confeder- 
acy occupying  the  valleys  of  the  upper 
Nechesand  the  Angelina,  **  which  in  New 
Spain  they  call  Texias,"  is  **A8eney"  or 
'^Asenay. 

This  explicit  statement  by  Jesus  Marfa 
concerning  the  Hasinai  usage  of  the  term 
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Texas  or  Texias  seems  to  be  essentially 
correct,  for  it  is  supported  by  an  abun- 
dance of  both  positive  and  negative  testi- 
mony and  is  contradicted  by  little  or  none. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  this  testimony  can 
be  included  here. 

To  begin  with,  it  is  significant  that  the 
several  chroniclers  of  the  La  Salle  ex- 
peditions to  the  tribes  in  question  did  not 
once,  so  £ar  as  is  known,  use  the  name 
Texas  in  their  volimiinous  reports,  but 
called  the  two  main  Caddoan  grou^is 
which  they  encountered  the  Cenis  ( Hasi- 
nai)  and  Cadodaquious.  This  difference 
from  the  reports  of  Maasanet  and  De 
L^on  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  the  La 
Salle  party  were  ignorant  of  the  Mexican 
rumors  about  the  "Gran  Key  no  de  los 
Texas."  Of  the  French  explorers  who 
reported  on  the  Indians  of  n.  k.  Texas 
after  La  Salle's  expeditions  and  before 
St  Denis  went  to  Mexico  (1715),  none,  it 
is  believed,  used  the  name  Texas  for  the 
Hasinai.  The  list  includes  Tonti,  the 
Talons  left  by  Joutel,  Iberville,  Bien- 
ville, and  P^nicaut  (Tonti  in  French, 
Hist.  C?oll.  La.,  i,  74,  1846;  the  Talons 
in  Margry,  D^c,  iii,  610-21,  1878;  Iber- 
ville and  Bienville,  ibid.,  iv,  331,  336, 
401,  432-34, 1880;  P^nicaut,  ibid.,  v,  499- 
602,  1883). 

Returning  to  positive  evidence,  TertLn, 
who  led  the  first  Spanish  expedition  after 
that  of  De  Le6n,  set  out,  as  he  said,  to 
explore  further  the  **  kingdom  of  Texas,'* 
but  before  he  returned  he  abandoned  the 
name  Texojty  except  as  an  alternative,  or 
as  an  ofiScial  designation  fixed  bv  his  in- 
structions. As  he  approached  tne  fron- 
tier of  the  Hasinai  country  he  considered 
it  necessarv  to  explain  that  ^*this  nation 
is  called  by  the  natives  Asinay,  and 
Texia,  which  in  their  language  means 
friends";  and  after  reaching  the  Nechea 
he  at  least  eight  times  refers  to  the  im- 
mediate group  of  tril)e8  as  Asinay,  but 
not  once  does  he  call  them  Texas  (De- 
8cripci6n  y  Diaria  Demarcaci6n,  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  PIspaila,  xxvir,  21-71,  passim). 
This  is  enough  to  show  that  after  he 
reached  the  ground  his  conversion  from 
"Texas"  to  "Hasinai"  was  complete. 
But  there  is  still  stronger  evidence.  All 
through  the  voluminous  atUos  of  the 
Terdn  expedition,  "Hasinai"  is  used  to 
the  exclusion  of  Texas  as  a  tribal  name. 
Once  the  usage  of  Texas  is  explained. 
Here  several  of  the  companions  of  Terdn 
give,  under  oath,  the  opinion  that  the 
"Nation  Asinay"  cannot  be  the  king- 
dom of  Texas  told  of  by  the  venerable 
Marfa  de  Jesus  de  Agreda.  That  king- 
dom must  besought  farther  n.  ,  beyond  the 
Kadohadacho.  As  to  the  name  Texas, 
they  declare  that  "the  said  nation  As- 
inay in  their  own  language  call  one  an- 
other, and  even  us,  Texas,  which  means 


'friends.'  The  name  of  the  nation  is 
Asinay.  All  these  nations  commonly  nee 
the  same  word  to  call  each  other  friends. 
This  is  so  well  onderatood  from  bavu^ 
seen  it  and  experienced  it  when,  talking 
with  them,  they  wished  to  aalote" 
(Autos  of  the  Ter^  expedition,  op.  cit). 

One  other  explanation  of  what  is  ap- 
parently the  same  word,  Texas,  deeenres 
especially  to  be  noted,  because  it  makes 
clearer  its  more  technical  osa^  in  the 
sense  of  "allies,"  and  also  reveals  the 
persistence  of  its  usage  in  this  sense  by 
the  natives  during  a  century  of  contact 
with  French  and  S[Muiiard&  In  1778 
Atanacio  de  Mezi^res,  in  his  day  and  sec- 
tion the  dean  of  Indian  agents,  wrote 
that  the  best  way  to  bring  the  Comanche 
to  Spanish  allegiance  would  be  to  attach 
them,  in  the  honorable  position  of  allies, 
to  a  campaign  which  he  was  proponng  to 
make  against  the  Apache  m  company 
with  the  principal  trioee  of  n.  b.  Texas; 
"because,"  he  explained,  "fromaocha 
custom  comes  the  name  of  Te^Mn  among 
the  natives,  which  suggests  [aiude  &]  Uiat 
of  commilUo  [companion  in  arms],  with 
which  the  Romans  flattered  themselves* 
and  which  results  among  the  Indians  in 
a  close  bond  of  friendship  between  those 
who  call  themselves  by  it,  and  in  the 
vulgar  opinion  that  no  one  may  break  it 
without  fearing  and  incurring  the  pen- 
alty which  perjurers  merit/'  (Letter  to 
Croix,  Feb.  20,  1778,  in  Mem.  de  Noeva 
F^pafia,  X  X viii,  235 ) .  Mezi^ree*  cdstocn- 
ary  use  of  accent  marks  makes  it  aeem 
probable  that  the  one  he  pats  in  Techdn 
is  to  indicate  the  qaalit3r  of  the  vowel, 
and  not  stress  of  voice. 

That  the  name  locally  applied  to  the 
Necbes- Angelina  {poop  ot  tribes  was 
Hasinai,  or  Asinai,  there  seems  little 
room  for  doubt;  and  the  above  explana- 
tions of  the  meaning  and  usages  of  7kca«, 
given  by  our  best  qualified  witneseecs 
are,  to  say  the  least,  probablv  the  moet 
satisfactory  we  are  likely  to  have.  The 
meanings  'land  of  flowers',  'paradise', 
'tiled  roofs',  etc.,  sometimes  given  for 
the  word,  have  never  been  even  mofs^ 
gested,  so  far  as  known,  by  first-hand 
obser\'er8.  They  seem  to  be  fictions  of 
recent  date. 

Through  an  erroneous  preconceptkni, 
Texas  became  the  ofl^cial  Spanish  desig- 
nation of  the  Hasinai  people  and  their 
country.  While  eyewitnesses  continued 
to  insist  that  Hasinai  was  the  correct 
name,  the  authorities  in  Mexico  con- 
tinued to  designate  them  as  the  Tiexas, 
narrowing  the  name  commonly  to  tbe 
Neches-Angelina  group,  whose  most 
prominent  tribes  were  the  Nabedache, 
Nacogdoche,  Neche,  Hainai,  Nasoni,  and 
Nadaco  (q.  v.).  Owing  to  the  tectthat 
the  Hainai  were  the  head  tribe  of  theoon- 
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federacy,'  Texas  was  sometimes,  in  later 
Spanish  days,  confined  to  it.  For  the 
same  reason  the  name  Hasinai  was  some- 
times restricted  to  this  tribe.  In  1822 
Morse  (Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  373)  applied  the 
term  Texas  exchisively  to  the  Nabedache 
village,  which  still  occupied  its  primitive 
site  on  the  **Nechez,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Bayou  St  Pedro.*'  In  1834  Col.  Al- 
monte seems  to  have  applied  it  to  all  the 
survivors  of  the  old  HfCsinai  group  except 
the  Nacogdoches  (Noticia  Estadistica, 
tables,  1835).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Altaku.— La  Harpe  (1716)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  m,  63, 1851.  Xaoutteque.— Iberville  (1699)  in 
Margry,  D6c..  iv,  819. 1880.    La»teluu.— La  Harpe 

41716)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ni,  47. 1851.  Las 
'eM*.— 8t,  Denis  (1716)  in  Margry.  h^c,  vi.  198, 
1886.  Las  Texas.— Ibid.,  201.    La.itika>.— La  Harpe 

il716)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii,  43,  1851. 
'aoheea.--Bracken ridge,  Views  of  La.,  81,  1814. 
Ta«hL— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  101, 
1856.    Taohies.— Sibley,  Hist.   Sketches,  71.  1806 

i given  as  name  of  Hainai).  Taokies.— Sibley 
1805)  in  Am.  State  Papers.  Ind.  AfT..  i.  721, 1832. 
raigaa.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii, 
280,  1850.  Tanas.— Phllippeaux,  Map  of  Engl. 
Col.,  1781.  Taloux.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  in, 
60.  1851.  Tayaa.- La  Harpe  (1719).  ibid.,  74. 
Teoaa.— Linarto  (1716)  in  Margry,  D^c,  vi,  218, 
1886.  Tehas  — Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lend.,  II,  280,  1850.  Tela*.— Coronado  (1541)  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  163, 1867.  Teisa.— Terfln 
(1691)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  I.  892, 
1883.  Teixa.— Ibid.  Teganos.— Kennedy,  Texas, 
1, 217, 1841.  Tejas.— Manzanet  (1689)  in  Tex.  Hist. 
A880.  Quar.,  viii,  213,  1905.  Texas.— Le6n  (1689), 
ibid.  Texia.— Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  80, 
1870  (said  tomean 'friends').  Teyans.— Eastman, 
Chicora.  62,  1854  (identified  with  Apache). 
Teyaa.— Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  IntKi.,  xiv.  827, 
1870:  Castafieda  (co.  1566)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
passim,  1896  (identical?).  Teyens.— Gallatin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxvil,  266,  274.  1861. 
Teyos,— Ibid.,  266.  Yaohies.- Sibley,  Hist.  Sketch- 
es, 67,  1806.  Tatohies.— Lewis  and  Clark  Jour., 
142,1840. 

Texai  (the  "third  story**  of  a  Missis- 
sippi steamboat).  According  to  Bartlett 
(Diet.  Americanisms,  700,  1877)  "it  in- 
cludes the  surroundings  of  the  pilot-house, 
the  whole  *  upper  story'  of  the  vessel.*' 
From  thiB  place  and  ethnic  name  Texas, 
q.  V.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Texas  Lake.  The  local  name  for  a  body 
of  Salish  (probably  a  part  of  the  Ewawoos ) 
of  Fraser  River  agency,  Brit.  Col. ;  pop.  29 
in  1910. 

Texas  lake.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2,  74, 1902.  Texes 
Lake.— Ibid.,  195.  1885. 

Tei^a.  A  former  village,  probably  Sali- 
nan,  connected  with  San  Antonio  mis- 
sion, Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Tezmaw.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly at  La  Cafiada  de  las  Armas,  12  m. 
from  Santa  Barbara  mission,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Teztilet.    See  Weaving. 

Teyaxa.  Mentioned  as  a  jjueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
the  16th  century.— Ofiate  (1698)  in  Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  116,  1871. 

Teypana.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Piro, 
sitoated  nearly  opposite  the  present  town 


of  Socorro,  on  the  e.  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Socorro  co.,  N.  Mex.  It  was 
visited  by  Dilate,  the  colonizer  of  New 
Mexico,  m  1598,  and  in  all  probability 
was  conpolidated  with  Socorro  within  the 
next  quarter  century.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Teipana.— Ofiate  (1598)  In  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  251, 
1871.  Teypaml— Ibid.,  115.  Tevpaaa.— Bandeller 
In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  241, 1892. 

Tezompa.  Formerly  a  Huichol  village, 
but  now  a  Mexican  settlement,  situated 
about  14  m.  n.  w.  of  Mezquitic,  beyond 
the  present  n.  e.  limit  of  the  Huichol 
country,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. — Lumholtz 
(1)  Huichol  Inds.,  3, 1898;  (2)  Unknown 
Mex.,  II,  112,  1902. 

Thadodaho.    See  Waihaiotarho, 

Thaltelioh  (from  ^^al  *back,'  because 
onthe*  back 'of  a  slough).   An  abandoned 
Chilliwack  village  on  upper  Chilli wack 
r. ,  s.  British  Columbia, 
^telito.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv. Can.,  4, 1902. 

Thamaohaychee.    See  Tomochicfii, 

Thamien.  The  Costanoan  name  of  the 
site  of  Santa  Clara  mission,  Cal.,  used  for 
a  group  of  Indians  connected  with  it. 
They  lived  between  Guadalupe  and  Coyote 
rs.  and  the  mountains  to  the  w.,  and  from 
the  New  Ahnaden  mines  on  the  s.  to 
Alviso  on  the  n.,  thus  including  the  ter- 
ritory in  which  the  town  of  San  Jos^  now 
stand.s.  The  Gergecensens  and  Socoisukas 
are  mentioned  as  subdivisions.  See 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860. 

Tha-o-na-wynthe.    See  Blacksnake. 

Thayendanegea  ( Thay(tfldane^ken\  *  He 
sets  or  places  together  two  bets,*  refer- 
ring to  the  custom  of  fastening  together 
the  articles  of  approximate  value  placed 
as  wagers  by  tw  o  phratries  in  tribal  con- 
tests. The  elements  are  t  for  te  *two*; 
ha  *  he-it';  yenda^  *a  wager';  -rie^k^* 
*set  side  by  side  iteratively').  A  cele- 
brated Mohawk  chief,  popularly  known 
as  Joseph  Brant,  who  took  an  active  part 
against  the  white  settlers  in  the  border 
wars  during  the  Revolution,  and  who 
first  came  into  official  notice  as  a  so- 
called  '*  Pine-tree  chief."  He  was  born  on 
the  Ohio  in  1742  while  his  parents  were 
on  a  hunting  expedition  to  that  section. 
The  home  of  his  family  was  at  Canajoharie 
Castle  in  the  Mohawk  valley,  N.  Y.  His 
father,  Tehowaghwengar^hkwin,  ac- 
cording to  Stone,  was  a  full-blood  Mo- 
hawk of  the  Wolf  gens,  and  his  mother 
was  also  Indian  or  at  least  a  half-blood. 
While  Joseph  was  still  young  his  father 
died,  and  the  mother  then  married  an  In- 
dian known  among  the  whites  as  Brant: 
hence  the  name  by  which  Brant  is  com- 
monly known.  His  sister  Molly,  the  elder 
child,  became  the  acknowledged  wife,  ac- 
cording to  the  Indian  method,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnson.  Thayendanegea' s  career 
as  a  warrior  t>egan  at  the  age  of  13,  when 
he  joined  the  Indians  under  Sir  William 
Johnson  at  the  battle  of  L.  George  in 
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1755.  Johnson  sent  him  to  Dr  Whee- 
lock's  charity  school  at  Lebanon,  Conn., 
where  he  learned  to  epeak  and  write 
English,  and  acquired  some  knowledge 
of  general  literature  and  history.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  an  Oneida  chief 
about  1765,  and  settled  at  Canajoharie, 
where  he  joined  the  Epiw*opal  Church 
and  for  a  time  led  a  peaceful  life.  His 
wife  died  in  1771,  leaving  a  son  and  a 
daughter;  in  the  year  following  he  mar- 
ried his  first  wife's  half-sister.  He  was 
with  Johnson  in  the  Niagara  expedition 
of  1759,  and  took  part  in  the  Pontiac  war 
of  1763,  fighting  on  the  English  side. 
Having  visited  England  in  1775,  he  re- 
turned prepared  to  devote  his  energies  to 
the  British  cause  in  the  Revolution,  then 
imminent  He  was  given  a  colonel's 
commission  by  Gov.  Carleton,  and  sullied 


THAYENDANEGEA  UOSEPH  BRANT ).       FROM  A  PAIhTINC  BY  C.   W. 
PCALE  IN  THE  State  house  at  Pmilaoclphu. 

his  name  by  taking  an  active  part  in  the 
massacre  at  Cherrjr  valley  and  in  the  raid 
that  desolated  Minisink,  Orange  co.,  in 
1779.  He  was  conspicuous  in  the  battle 
of  Oriskany,  Aug.  6,  1779,  but  was  not 
present  at  the  massacre  of  Wyoming  in 
1778,  as  has  been  charged.  After  the 
treaty  of  peace  1  yet  ween  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States  in  1783,  still  retaining 
his  commission  in  the  British  service  and 
drawing  half  pay,  Brant  was  granted  a 
tract  ofland,  6  fn.  wide,  on  each  side  of 
(irand  r.,  Ontario,  on  which  he  settled 
with  his  Mohawk  and  other  Iro(jUois  fol- 
lowers, and  continueii  to  rule  over  them 
until  his  death,  Nov.  24,  1807.  He  w^as 
thrice  married;  his  second  wife  died  child- 
less, but  by  his  third  wife  he  had  seven 
children.  His  youngest  son,  John  (Ah- 
youwaighs),  became  chief  of  the  Mohawk 


tribe  through  his  mother,  who  was  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  head  chief  of  the 
Turtle  gens.  His  daughter  Elizabeth 
married  William  Johnson  Kerr,  grand- 
son of  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  last 
survivor  of  the  Brant  children  was  Cath- 
erine B.  Johnson,  who  died  in  1867. 
Thayendanegea  was  buried  near  the 
little  church  he  had  built  on  Grand  r.,  3 
m.  from  Brantford,  Ontario,  and  a  monu- 
ment placed  over  his  ^rave  bears  the 
inscription,  "This  tomb  is  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Thayendan^ea  or  Capt. 
Joseph  Brant,  principal  chief  and  wamor 
of  the  Six  Nations  Indians,  by  his  fellow- 
subjects,  admirers  of  his  fidelity  and  at- 
tachment to  the  British  Crown."  In 
1879  the  grave  was  desecrated  and  the 
bones  were  stolen  by  a  physician  and 
medical  students,  but  most  of  them,  in- 
cludini^  the  skull,  were  recently  restored 
to  their  former  resting  place.  C-onsuIt 
Stone,  Life  of  Brant,  1864.     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Theolmntiiniie  ('people  at  the  foot  of 
the  large  rock  * ) .  A  former  village  of  the 
Tututni  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Greg. 
Abraham  Lineoln's  Tillaffe.— Dorsev  in  J<M]r.  Am. 
Folk-lore.  ni.  233,  18W).  9e-tcda'ii&Bse.— Ibid. 
8e-4i'ftn'-tlii  tfae'.— Everett.  Tutu  MS.  vueab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1X83  (trans,  "people  by  the  rock  land*). 
Se-tcQa'  ^dnaJK.—Dorsey,  op.  eit.  (Naliunnetunne 
name). 

Thekkane  (* mountain  dwellers').  A 
division  of  the  Sekani  living  b.  of  the 
Rocky  mtfi.  about  Ft  Halkett,  Brit.  Col., 
in  the  region  of  the  Nahane. 
Thekka-'ne.— Petitot,  Autourdulacdes  EsKrlaTos, 
362,  1891.  TM^krAne.— Morice.  letter,  B.  A.  E.. 
1890. 

Theshtshini  ( *  red  streak ' ) .  A  Navaho 
clan;  apparently  coordinate  with  the 
Destchin  of  the  Apache, 
^■t^i.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 
108, 1890.  DMtiini.— Matthews,  Navaho  Le^eiHls 
30.1897. 

Thethlkhattnime  ( *  people  at  the  smooth 
rock ' ).    A  fonner  Chastacosta  village  on 
the  N.  side  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
9<9l'-qllt  tOn'nS.— Dorscy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-loi^% 
lU.  23S,  1890. 

Thetliotiii.     An  unidentified  division  of 
the  Takulli  of  British  Columbia. 
Thetliantiiu.— Pomenech,  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  ii. 
62. 1860.    Thetliotin.— Hale,  Ethnoir.  and  PhUol. 
202, 1846.     Tketleotins.— Domenech,  op.  cil.,  i,  4+1. 

Thetsaken.  A  Squawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  B.  side  of  Howe  ed.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Pe'tMkEn.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit,  A.  A.  S.,  47A, 
1900. 

Thetaktem.  A  S(]uawmish  village  com- 
munity on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  ed.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Qe'tuksEm.— Hill -Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S„  474, 
1900. 

Thetusam.  A  Squawmish  villafse  com- 
munity on  the  w.  side  of  Howe  ed.,  Brit. 
Col. 

ge'tSsum.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  ^.,  174. 
1900. 

Thilanottine  (*  dwellers  at  the  foot  of 
the  head/  i.  e.  of  the  great  glacier).  An 
Athapascan  tribe  of  the  Chipewyan  group 
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who  dwell  on  the  shores  of  Lacrosse  lake 
and  in  the  country  between  Cold  lake 
and  Ft  Locha,  Athabasca- Ten,  Canada. 
Ross  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  gives  their  habitat 
as  extending  from  Churchill  r.  to  Atha- 
basca and  Great  Slave  lakes.  Kennicott 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  states  that  they  extend 
as  far  N.  as  Ft  Resolution  on  the  s.  shore 
of  Great  Slave  lake.  The  Thilanottine 
are  of  good  stature,  having  well-propor- 
tioned bodies,  long  narrow  heads,  flat 
faces,  high  cheek-bones,  and  depressed 
temples,  giving  the  head  a  marked  pear 
shape.  Their  hands  and  f  eet  are  unusual  Iv 
small  and  well  formed.  They  are  mild- 
mannered  and  docile,  selfish,  and  grasp- 
ing, great  liars,  but  otherwise  notSi  for 
honesty.  Polygamy  exists,  but  is  not 
common.  A  Roman  Catholic  mission 
was  established  among  them  in  1856,  and 
their  native  beliefs  and  customs  have 
l)een  influenced  thereby;  otherwise  they 
do  not  differ  materially  from  the  tribes 
on  the  N.  Their  snowshoes  are  of  su- 
perior workmanship,  the  inner  part  of 
the  frames  being  straight,  the  outer  edge 
curved,  and  both  ends  pointed,  the  one 
in  front  being  turned  upwartl.  The  lac- 
ing is  neatly  made  ot  deerskin  thongs. 
Their  sledges  are  made  of  thin  strips  of 
red  spruce-fir  turnetl  up  in  front  and 
highly  polished  with  a  crooked  knife  to 
make  them  run  easily.  In  1859  the  tribe 
numbered  211,  of  wliom  100  were  males 
and  111  females.  In  1902  there  were  253— 
53  adult  men,  73  adult  women,  and  127 
children  and  young  people,  attached  to 
Onion  Lake  agency — living  in  better  built 
houses  than  the  Cree,  and  eng^sed  in 
hunting,  fishing,  and  raising  cattle,  the 
women  doing  the  farm  work,  and  all  en- 
joying a  goo<l  reputation  for  piety,  mo- 
rality, an(l  temperance.  Another  band 
of  70--composed  of  13  men,  20  women, 
and  37  children— lived  entirely  by  hunt- 
ing, trapping,  and  fishing  in  the  district 
surroundmg  Heart  lake  (Can.  Ind.  Rep., 
169,  1902).  The  Thilanottine  'have  a 
legend  of  the  Metal  Woman,  differing 
from  that  of  the  Taitsanottine.  A  giant 
in  the  time  when  there  were  giants  en- 
countered another  on  the  shore  of  the 
Arctic  oc^an  and  a  fierce  combat  resulted, 
in  which  he  would  have  succumbed  had 
not  a  man  whom  he  had  befriended  cut 
the  tendon  of  his  adversary's  1^,  causing 
him  to  fall  so  as  to  form  a  bricige  across 
Bering  strait,  over  which  the  reindeer  en- 
tered America,  and  later  a  strange  woman 
came,  bringing  iron  and  copper.  She  re- 
peated her  visits  until  her  beneficiaries 
offered  her  violence  once,  whereupon  she 
went  miderground  with  her  treasure  to 
come  back  no  more. 

Ohippowayani  proprement  dits.— Petitot,  Diet.  D^nd- 
Dindil6,  XX,  1876.  8hil-aa-ottine.— Petitot.  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865  ( '  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  barriers').     Thl-l»9-ottln^.— Petitot,     Diet. 


Ddn^DindJi«,  zx,  1876.  Thi-Un-Ottin^.— Petitot, 
Autoar  du  lac  des  Esclaves,  863, 1891. 

Thildthehi.    A  Navaho  clan. 
^liyUii.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  nt, 
104, 1890.    i)ildz<hi.~Matthew8.  Navaho  Legends, 
30,1897. 

Thithirii.  A  village,  presumablv  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  398,  1897. 

Thkhaneta  (*  among  the  scattered 
fhills] ' ).  A  Navaho  clan 
Qqa*nesa'.~Matthew8  in  Jour.  Am.  Follc-lore, 
III.  103,  1890.  Gqa'neia'iiL-Ibid.  JTui'niU'.^ 
Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897.  ThiL*niU- 
•ni.— Ibid. 

Thkhapaha  ('among  the  waters').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Qq<*paha.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103,  1890.  ^^'paha^iae.— Ibid.  TTia'paha.— Mat- 
thews, Navaho  Legends,  30. 1897.  77^*pahadl'ne'.— 
Ibid.   Topa-an.— Bourke,  Moquisof  Ariz., 279, 1884. 

Thkhatshini   ('among  the  red  [waters 
or  banks]' ).    A  Navaho  clan. 
Oq<*toini.-Ofatthew8  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
103,   1890.     TAitsiai.— MatthewB,    Navaho   Leg- 
ends, 80, 1897. 

Thlaohant.     A  former  Siuslaw  village 
on  or  near  Siuslaw  r.,  Greg, 
^'-toana.— Dorsoy  in  4our.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in. 
230,1890. 

Thlakalama.  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly residing  at  the  mouth  of  Kalama 
r.,  Cowlitz  CO.,  Wash.  They  spoke  the 
Cathlamet  dialect  In  1806  they  num- 
bered 200,  but  are  now  extinct.  (  l.  f.  ) 
Oathlahawt.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,ii,226. 1814. 
Klakalama.— Framboifie  (1805)  quoted  by  Gaird- 
ner  In  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  xi,  265,  1841. 
Thlakalamah.— Franchdre  Narr.,  110, 18&4.  TkaU- 
ma.— Gibto.  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  £.  (Chinook 
name.)  Tklala'ma.— Boas,  inrn,  1905  (proper 
name).    Wacalamua.— Ross,  Adventures,  87, 1849. 

Thlalkhaiuntik.    A  former  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
QlU'-kqai-ftn'-tiOc.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  229,  1890. 

Thlcharghiliitnn  ('village  far  from  the 
forks* ).  A  farmer  Chetco  village  on  the 
upper  part  of  a  southern  branch  of 
Chetco  r..  Oreg. 

Stc'a-nd'-li-i'-tiin.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
re,  111,236,  1890. 

Thlekakhaik.  A  former  Yaquina  village 
on  the  N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg.,  almost 
opposite  the  site  of  the  present  Elk  City. 
^Ika'-qaik.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229.  1890. 

Thleknaut.  A* former  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r. ,  Oreg. 

ClkA'-aas.~£)orsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890. 

Thleknhweynk.    An  Alsea  village  on  the 
8.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
plku'-hwe-yftk'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  230,  im. 

Thleknthauk.    An  Alsea  village  on  the 
8.  side  of  Alsea  r.,  Oreg. 
^Iku'-oa'-ttk.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
230,"1890. 

Thlekwiyauik.     A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  s.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Clkwi-yau'-Bc— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
229,1890. 

Thlelkhut.  A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
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THLINAITSHTIK ^THLINGOHADINNE 


[B.  A.!. 


GMl'-qfifl.— Dorsey  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 

Thlinaitshtik.    A   Yaquina  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Orec. 
Oli-nai'-otflL—Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
^,1890. 

Thlingohadinne  (*dog- flank  people'). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  or  group  of  tribes. 
Their  habitat,  according  to  Doobs  (1744), 
was  on  Sealr.,  in  the  muskox  country. 
They  did  not  trade  with  the  French  bie- 
cause  they  were  afraid  to  go  through  the 
territory  of  the  hostile  Maskegon.  La 
Potherie  in  1753  located  them  at  the 
sources  of  Churchill  r.  Jefferys  in  1761 
placed  them  near  Hudson  bay  n.  of  their 
foes,  the  Maskegon.  Franklin  in  1824 
found  them  between  the  Tatsanottine 
country  and  Mackenzie  r.  Back  (1835) 
said  that  they  were  in  the  barren  lands 
about  Great  Slave  lake.  Dunn  (1844) 
^ve  their  habitat  as  Mackenzie  r.  and 
Great  Bear  lake.  According  to  Richard- 
son ( 1851 )  they  occupied  the  inland  coun- 
try, E.  of  the  Kawchodinne,  from  L.  La 
Martre  to  Coppermine  r.  Hind  in  1863 
located  them  aoout  the  n.  and  n.  b.  parts 
of  Great  Slave  lake,  resorting  to  Ft  Raeand 
Ft  Simpson.  Petitot  ( Diet.  Den^  Dindii^, 
XX,  1876)  gave  their  habitat  as  being  be- 
tween Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear  lakes,  e. 
of  Mackenzie  r.,  extending  as  far  as  Cop- 

E ermine  r.  Expelled  from  their  pristine 
ome  by  their  Cree  enemies,  they  have 
migrated  continuously  northward  durincj 
two  centuries.  Franklin,  Dease,  and 
Simpson  foiind  them  n.  and  n.  e.  of  Great 
Bear  lake  between  1819  and  1836.  Since 
then  they  have  returned  to  some  of  the 
southern  districts.  Petitot  found  Great 
Slave  lake  their  extreme  southern  limit. 
According  to  a  fable  told  by  the  Chipe- 
wyan,  Tatsanottine,  and  Kawchodinne, 
as  well  as  by  the  Thlingchadinne  them- 
selves, the  tribe  orieinated  from  the  union 
of  a  supernatural  doff-man  with  a  Tinne 
woman.  After  the  discovery  of  copper 
by  a  Tatsanottine  woman  another  woman 
of  the  same  tribe  was  dwelling  with  her 
two  brothers  n.  of  Great  Slave  lake.  One 
day  a  strong  and  handsome  stranger  ar- 
rived, who,  on  the  proposal  of  the  broth- 
ers, took  her  for  his  wife.  Waking  in  the 
middle  of  the  wedding  night  she  found 
her  husband  gone  and  heard  an  animal 
crunch  ing  bones  at  the  fireplace.  ( There 
were  nodogs  then  among  the  Tatsanottine; 
Franklin  found  them  without  these  ani- 
mals in  1820. )  The  same  thing  happened 
the  next  night.  The  bride  and  her  broth- 
ers lighted  torches,  but  found  no  animal. 
On  the  third  night  one  of  the  brothers 
hurled  a  stone  ax  into  the  comer  whence 
the  noise  of  gnawing  proceeded.  A  cry 
of  agony  was  heard,  and  when  a  torch 
was  lighted  a  great  black  dog  was  seen 
twitchmg  in  the  death  throes.  As  the 
human  husband  did  not  reappear,  the 


brothers  chased  forth  their  sister  becaose 
she  had  married  a  dog-man,  a  sorcerer,  a 
Tlingit  She  wandered  into  the  treeless 
desert  of  Coppermine  r.,  where  in  the 
course  of  time  she  brought  forth  a  litter 
of  puppies,  which  she  kept  hidden  in  a  bag 
of  reindeer  skin.  When  they  could  run 
alone  she  was  astonished  to  find  on  her 
return  from  hunting,  prints  of  infants'  feet 
in  the  ashes.  Hiding  one  day,  she  saw 
the  little  dogs  leap  from  the  bag,  becom- 
ing handsome  children  as  soon  as  they 
reached  the  light.  She  ran  and  pulled 
the  string  of  the  bag,  but  not  before  three 
succeeded  in  jumping  back  into  the  dark 
hole.  Two  boys  and  two  girls  were  kept 
forcibly  in  the  daylight,  and  these  be- 
came the  progenitors  of  the  Thlingcha- 
dinne (Petitot,  Autour  du  Lac  dee  Es- 
claves,  296,  1891).  • 

Ross  (MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  states  that  adjoin- 
ing the  Tatsanottine  are  the  Dog-ribs, 
whose  lands  extend  from  Coppermine  r. 
to  the  s.  B.  side  of  Great  Bear  lake  and 
to  about  midway  between  L.  La  Martre 
and  M ackenzie  r.  In  the  latter  tract  they 
are  much  intermingled  with  the  Etcha- 
reottine,  from  whom  they  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  except  by  their  larger 
stature  and  their  thick,  stuttering,  and  dis- 
agreeable manner  of  enunciation.  Petitot 
describes  them  as  tall  and  well  built,  of  a 
bronze  or  terra-cotta  color,  nervous  of 
temperament,  their  hands  and  feet  small 
and  well  modeled,  the  chest  wide  and 
deep,  with  black  hair  and  eyes,  heavy 
eyelids,  a  sad  and  reserved  look,  large 
mouths,  full  lips,  furnished  with  slender 
moustaches  on  the  men,  sometimes  ac- 
companied by  thin  besuxls^  their  coun- 
tenances having  a  peculiar  iWptian  cast. 
The  same  author  (Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Paris, 
chart,  1875 )  divides  them  into  Takfwelot- 
tine,  Lintchanre,  Tseottine,  and  Tsan- 
tieottine.  The  Thlingchadinne  subsist 
chiefly  on  the  reindeer.  They  are  said 
to  treat  their  women  and  dogs  with  more 
kindness  and  consideration  than  do  the 
Chipewyan  tribes.  The  father  loses  his 
name  on  the  birth  of  a  child  and  is  there- 
after known  as  the  father  of  so-and-so, 
the  child.  Other  tribes  of  this  group  have 
the  same  custom,  but  these  people  chanee 
the  name  after  the  birth  of  every  child, 
while  an  unmarried  man  is  called  the 
father  of  his  favorite  dog.  Roes  in  1858 
gave  their  population  as  926,  of  whom  533 
were  men  and  393  were  women;  of  ttiis 
number  23  were  found  at  Ft  Resolution 
on  Great  Slave  lake,  150  at  Ft  Simpson, 
and  133  at  Ft  Norman.  Father  Monce  in 
1906  gave  the  total  number  of  Dog-ribs 
as  1,150. 


AttiomMpioaycM.— La  Potherie,  Hist  de  I'Am^r..  i, 
i,    1758.     Mtimotpii^aaiet.— Ibid..    177    (trans. 


168, 


'dog-ribs').    Attimospiquais.  —  Dobbs,     Hudson 
Bay,  44,  1744.    AttimoBpiquay.— Ibid.,  25   (trans. 


*  coast  of  dogs').    Ohian- 


,— Petitot,  Autonr 
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da  lao  dee  Esclaves,  801,  1891.  Q6tm-U  Ohien.— 
Ibid.  Sof  rib.— Mackenzie  in  Mass.  Hist  Coll..  2d 
8.,  u,  4S,  1814.  Dof-ribbed.— Schoolcraft.  Trav.,  181. 
1821.  Dog  Biba.—R08s.  Advent..  278. 1849.  Domi^ 
FUnoa-de-Ohion.— Petitot,  Aatour  du  lac  dee  Es- 
claves.  183, 1891 .  SMdaTM.— BalbJL  Atlas  Ethnog., 
821. 1826  (from  the Cree  name ) .  Tlaaoa de ohiaa.— 
Petitot,  Diet.  D^n^Dindji^,  xx,  1876.  FUt-iide 
Dogs.— Bmet.  Oregon  Miss.,  164, 1847.  Xlay-cha-la- 
tinneh.— Roes  quoted  by  Qibbs.  MS.  B.  A.  £.  ('dog- 
rib  people ' :  Etchareottine  name) .  Klay-tiiuieh.— 
Ibia.  ('dog  people':  Etchareottine  name).  Lint- 
eaara.— Morice  in  Anthropos,  i,  204,  1906  (the 
nickname  applied  by  their  congeners).  Low- 
land Dofi.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.  in  Am.,  l,  44, 
1761.  Flasootas  do  Ohioaa.~Dobb6,  Hudson  Bay, 
44, 1744.  Flat  o6t<  do  Ohion.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc. 
0«og.  Paris,  chart,  1875.  Plata  ootoo  do  Ohiona.— 
Jeffreys,  French  Dom.  in  Am.,  i,  44, 1761.  Plata- 
Odtoo-do-ObioB.— Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Es- 
claves.  801.  1891.  PUta^t^  do  Ohioaa.— Smet, 
MifiB.  de  roregon.109, 1848.  Plata  ootos doOhioaa.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bav,  19,  1744.  BlaTO.— Franklin, 
Joam.  Polar  Sea,  269.1824(Cree  name).  TMoPlat— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bav,  58, 1744.  Thiaf4-ha-dtiaBe.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Ck>mpend.,  512, 1878.  Thliaf- 
oka.  —  Ibid.,  588.  'n'^<"ci*hft-«<qn#b. — Franklin, 
Joum.  Polar  «ea,  259,  1824.  Thliagoha  tinaoh.— 
Qallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  19,  1886. 
ThHwgoha-dianoh.--Prtchard.  Phys.  Hist,  v.  877, 
1847.  Thli]igeha-d<imi.~Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  69.  1866.  TUinr^h^'dtian^— Rich- 
ardson, Arct.  Exped.,  n,  2, 1851. 

Thlkwantiyatiuine.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
shikhwutmetonne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
OIkwan'-ti-ya'  ^duUC^Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
F^lk-lore,  in,  282, 1890. 

TUtsnsmetiume  ( '  people  on  the  sand ' ). 
A  band  of  the  Mishikhwutmetunne  who 
formerly  lived  near  the  head  of  Co- 
qoille  r.,  Or€«..  but  in  1858  (Ind.  Aff. 
Kep.,  162,  1861)  were  at  the  month  of 
Floreecr. 

gta'ds-mo'  ^ibint'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
re,  III,  28a,  1890.  Tlorea  Orook.— Ind.  AflT.  Rep., 
162, 1861.  ni^a-flio'  9dBa«.— Dorsey.  Chetco  MS. 
vocab.,  183,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Chetco  name). 

TUtsnsmetiume  ( *  people  on  the  sand ') . 
A  village  of  the  Tolowa  of  n.  w.  Oalifor^ 
nia. 

gta'aa-mo'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
7.1890. 

Thlvkwiutshthu.    A  Yaqulna  village  on 
the  a  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Olv'-lnH-n-t'oga'.— Dorsey    in  Jour.  Am.   Folk- 
fore,  UI.  229. 1890. 

Tblolehikhwutmetimne  ('people at  the 
stream  called  Thlulchi ' ) .  A  band  of  the 
Mishikhwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r. ,  Oreg. 
Telttl-tei'-qwftt-mo'  libiB^.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  282, 1890. 

Thobashnaazhi  ('two  come  together  for 
water').  A  Navaho  clan. 
Oo'bajnaaj.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  fi>4ri890.  Oo^bainai^— Ibid.  TbOMuaais.— 
Matthews,  Navaho  legends,  80, 1897.  To<baaia£- 
2i.-Ibid. 

ThoehaUithaya  {'water  under  the  sit- 
ting f  roe ' ) .  A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct 
Oo*toalsi^mt.~Matthew8  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
Di.  104.  1880.  Tot<aisiiuEya.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  80, 1897. 

Thodhdkongihi  ('saline  water').  A 
Navaho  dan  and  the  name  of  one  of  the 
traditional  stopping  places  of  two  of  the 
clans  in  their  early  movements. 
Qo'^dkb^i.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
111.  91,  m,  1890.  7b 'doktfnxi.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends.  80, 1897. 

Thoditehisi  ('bitter  water*).    A  Nav- 


aho dan,  distinct  from  the  Thodhokong- 
zhi. 

Qo'^t^ai— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
108. 1890.  Todiohini.— Bourke.  Moquis  of  Ariz. ,  279, 
1884  ( trans.  •  alkali ' ) .  7b 'dttsfai.— Matthews,  Nav- 
aho Legends,  80, 1897. 

Thokhani  ( '  beside  the  water ) .  A  Nav- 
aho  dan. 

Ob^qaai.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
108, 1890.  T^S'AaaL—Matthews,  NavBho  Legends, 
80, 1897.  Tohaaai.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  279, 
1884. 

Thomoehiohi.     See  Tomockichi. 

Those  Who  Gamp  Next  To  The  Laat.  A 
fortner  band  of  the  Sihasapa  Teton  Sioux 
under  White  Thunder.— -Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850, 141,  1851. 

Thoie  Who  Carry.  A  former  band  of 
the  Hunkpapa  Teton  Sioux  under  Helata, 
Red  Horn.  —  Culbertson  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141,  1851. 

Thoee  Who  Have  Water  For  Themielvee 
Only.  A  northern  Assiniboin  band  of  35 
lodges  in  1808. — Henry-Thompson  Jour., 
n,  623,  1897. 

.  Those  Who  Lodge  Close  Together.  A  di- 
vision of  the  Crow  tribe.--Culbert8on  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1850,  144.  1851. 

Thotais.    A    Squawmisn  village  com- 
munity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmisht 
r.,  Brit.  Col. 
90'taia.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Thotsonl  ('great  water').  A  Navaho 
clan. 

^*taoBi— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
104, 1890.  lis  •tMrni.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends, 
80, 1897.  TfttMBi.— Bourke,  Moquis  of  Ariz.,  69, 
1884. 

Thoacoue.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
la^ in  1699,  perhaps  belonging  to  the 
Tioux. — Iberville  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv, 
179,  1880. 

ThoyetUni  ( *  junction  of  the  rivers ' ).  A 
Navaho  clan. 

^*yetllBi.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
103.1890.  7b  *y«tUBi.— Matthews,  Nayaho  Legends, 
80,1897. 

Three  Pires.  A  term  used  to  designate 
the  allied  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  rota- 
watomi  about  tne  period  of  the  American 
Revolution. — Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff., 
1,675,1832. 

Three  Le^  Town.  A  former  Delaware 
village,  takmg  its  name  from  a  chief,  sit- 
uated on  the  E.  bank  of  Muskingum  r.,  a 
few  miles  s.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tus- 
carawas, in  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  seemingly  abandoned  prior 
to  Bouquet's  expedition  in  1764,  although 
a  place  on  the  nver  was  known  as  Three 
L^  many  years  later. 
Legs.— Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map,  1777.  Threa 
Legs.— Evans,  Pedestrious  Tour,  160, 1819.  Three 
Legs  Old  Town.— Hutchins,  map  in  Smith, 
Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Three  Bivers.  A  former  trading  station 
and  mission  village  of  Montagnais  and 
Algonkin,  situated  on  the  site  of  the 
present  town  of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  n. 
bank  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  just  above  the 
mouth  of  St  Maurice  r.,  Quebec 
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Xatopelitiii.— Oatflchet,  PenolMOOt  MS.,B.  A.  EL, 
1887  (Penobflcot  name).  Three  BiTen.— JefferyB, 
French  Doms.,  pt.  i,  110,  1761.  Tr— teTW.~ 
Williams.  Vt .  i,  4^,  1809.  troU  BiviarM.— Burnet 
(1727)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Htet.  v,  826, 1856.  TwU 
lUvierM.— Doc.  of  1659,  ibid.,  xiii,  118, 1881.  Troy 
Biver.— Doc.  ol  1709,  ibid.,  v,  86,  1856. 

Three  Saints.  A  Kaniagmiat  Eskimo 
village  on  Kodiak  id.,  on  the  site  of  the 
earliest  Russian  settlement  in  Alaska, 
founded  in  1784  by  Shelikof,  and  named 
after  his  ship.  Pop.  7  in  1880. 
Three  Saints  Bay.—Petroff  in  10th  CeDSOS,  Alaaka. 
29,  1884.  Ziatits.— Coast  Surv.  charts  (corrapted 
from  Russian  sviaioi^  'saint'). 

Three  Sprinffi.  A  well-known  point,  in 
the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  on  the 
trail  from  Frankstown  to  the  Ohio;  situ- 
ated near  the  borough  of  the  same  name 
in  Huntingdon  co.,  ra.  In  various  con- 
temporary journals  it  is  located  10  m. 
N.  w.  of  Black  Log.  See  Col.  Rec  P&.,  v, 
750,762,1851.  (g.  p.  D.) 

Three  Springs.— Welser  (1748)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  n,  18, 
1852.    8  S^ngs.— Scull  map,  1759. 

Threte.  A  band,  probably  Moque- 
lumnan,  formerly  frisquenting  StanisLEUis 
and  Tuolumne  rs.,  central  Cal. — Wessells 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong., 
3dse88.,30,  1857. 

Throwing  stick.  This  implement,  called 
also  throwmg  board,  dart  sling,  and  atlatl, 
is  an  apparatus  for  hurling  a  lance,  spear, 
or  harpoon  at  birds  and  aquatic  animals. 
It  measures  from  16  to  20  in.,  with  ex- 
tremes from  8  to  30  in.  The  essential 
parts  are  (1)  the  body;  (2)  the  groove  on 
the  upper  side  for  the  spear  shaft,  not 
alwa^^s  present;  (3)  the  ^p,  the  part 
held  in  the  hand  for  throwing;  and  (4 J  a 
hook,  hole,  or  socket  to  fit  the  end  or  the 
shaft  of  the  projectile.    The  materials, 


ESKIMO  THROWINQ  STICK 


forma,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of 
some  of  the  parts  are  sure  marks  by  which 
thiowin^  sticks  of  different  areas  can  be 
distinguished.  This  sling  device  was 
widely  diffused  about  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  It  was  used  by  all  the  Eskimo 
tribes,  also  in  s.  e.  Alaska,  the  Interior 
Basin,  California,  and  Florida.  The  body 
may  l)e  in  form  a  rod,  a  double  cone,  or  a 
broad  piece  of  wood.  The  grip  may  be 
the  natural  form  of  the  stick,  or  this  may 
l)e  furnished  with  holes,  pockets,  pegs, 
loops,  or  notches,  alone  or  combined,  to 
insure  a  firmer  grasp,  as  was  especially  the 
case  with  the  throwing  sticks  of  the  arctic 
region.  The  groove,  when  present,  is 
either  rounded  or  squared,  and  it  serves 
as  a  rest  for  the  shaft  between  the  fingers 


and  the  butt  end  of  the  body.  The  end  of 
the  spear  is  loosely  attached  to  the  stick  in 
three  ways:  (1)  by  a  shallow  socket  whi<^ 
fits  on  a  sj^ur,  (2^  by  a  socket  at  th'^  end  of 
the  stick  into  which  fits  a  conical  projec- 
tion on  the  spear  shaft,  or,  (3)  as  in  Green- 
land, by  pegs  on  the  harpoon  shaft  that 
fit  into  holes  i  n  the  throwing  stick.  This 
device  attained  the  highest  perfection 
among  the  Mexicans  and  Peruvians, 
whose  atlatl  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of 
a  fighting  weapon. 

The  uirowing  stick,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  endless,  added  an  extrajointto 
the  arm  and  thus  multiplied  its  efiSciency 
in  hurling;  itcouldbeused  in  places  where 
the  bow  would  be  impracticable,  as  in  a 
canoe  or  where  only  one  hand  wonld  be 
available,  also  among  marshy  growth ;  and 
it  propelled  a  missile  many  times  heavier 
than  an  arrow.  The  thrower  held  the 
^p  by  his  right  hand,  the  thtmib  turned 
inward;  fitted  the  butt  end  of  the  pro- 
jectile to  the  hook,  socket,  or  hole  in  the 
outer  end  of  the  throwing  stick;  laid  the 
shaft  of  the  weapon  in  the  groove,  hold- 
ing it  down  with  three  fingers,  and  placed 
the  whole  against  the  right  ehoolder, 
point  forward,  ready  to  drive  the  weapon 
at  the  ^ame  by  a propulsi  ve  th rust.  W hen 
the  missile  struck  tne  animal  it  held  the 
latter  by  means  of  a  toggle  or  barbs,  which 
retarded  its  progress  and  helped  to  bring 
it  in,  the  whole  apparatus  being  one  of  the 
most  complicatecl  and  ingenious  devices 
of  savagery.    See  Lance. 

Consult  Krause  (1)  in  Intemat.  Archiv 
f.  Ethnog.,  XX,  121-153,  1902,  and  bibli- 
ography therein,  (2)  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1904,  619,  1905;  Mason  (1)  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1884,  279,  1885,  (2)  in  Proc  Nat. 
Mus.,  XVI,  219,  1894,  (3)  in  Am.  Anthr., 
V.  66,  1892;  Culin  in  Bull.  Free  Mas. 
tfniv.  Pa.,  1, 183,  1898;  Cashing  in  Proc, 
Am.  Asso.  Adv.  Sci.,  xliv,  1896;  Pepper 

( 1)  in  Intemat.  Cong.  Americanists,  1902, 

(2)  in  Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909;  Bush- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  na  2,  1905; 
Uhle,  ibid.,  xi,  no.  4, 1909.     (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Thnkhita.    A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpquar.,  Oreg. 
!^-Qi^— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Fc^-loie,  ni. 

Thunder  Bay.  A  Chippewa  or  Ottawa 
band  formerly  livingon  Thunder  bay,  in 
Alpena  co.,  Mich.— -Detroit  treaty  (1855) 
in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  615,  1873. 

Thnnderbird.  Thander  and  lightning 
were  usually  supposed  to  be  produced  by 
a  being  or  a  number  of  beings  diftsrent 
from  all  others.  On  the  great  plains, 
where  the  f)henomena  of  thunderstorms 
are  very  striking,  and  northwestward  to 
the  Pacific  coast,  as  well  as  through  the 
Canadian  forest  area  to  the  Atlantic,  they 
were  supposed  to  be  caused  bv  Inrds  of 
enormous  size,  which  produced  thander 
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by  flapping  their  wings  and  the  lightning 
by  opening  and  closing  their  eyes.  The 
great  downpour  which  generally  accom- 
panies thunder  was  often  accounted  for 
by  supposing  that  the  bird  carries  a  lake 
of  fresh  water  on  its  back.  The  Mandan 
supposed  ^at  it  was  because  the  thun- 
derbird  broke  through  the  clouds,  the 
bottom  of  the  skyey  reservoir  (Maxi- 
milian, Trav.,  361,  1843).  Sometimes 
only  one  thunder  bird  is  spoken  of,  and 
sometimes  a  family  of  them,  or  else  sev- 
eral adults  of  different  colors.  Al- 
though the  species  of  this  bird  is  often 
quite  indefinite,  on  the  n.  Pacific  coast 
it  is  conceived  of  as  similar  to,  if  not 
identical  with,  a  large  hawk  found  in  the 
high  mountains,  while  other  people  lik- 
ened it  to  an  eagle,  and  the  NtlaKyapamuk 
of  British  Columbia  thought  it  resembled 
a  grouse.  On  the  plaias  a  thunder- 
storm was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  con- 
test between  the  thunderbird  and  a  huge 
rattlesnake,  or  an  underground  or  sub- 
aqueous monster — called  Unkt^hi  by  the 
Dakota — and  certain  writers  have  unwar- 
rantably deduced  a  mystic  significance 
from  this,  such  as  the  war  between  light 
and  darkness  or  good  and  evil.  On  the 
N.  Pacific  coai*t  a  thunderbird  was  sup- 
posed to  be  catching  whales  during  a 
thunderstorm,  and  persons  profess  to 
have  seen  whales  dropped  into  trees  with 
the  marks  of  talons  on  them.  According 
to  the  Ntlakyapamuk  the  thunderbird 
uses  its  wings  as  a  bow  to  shoot  arrows. 
**The  rebound  of  his  wings  in  the  air, 
after  shooting,  makes  the  thunder.  For 
this  reason  thunder  is  heard  in  different 
parts  of  the  sky  at  once,  being  the  noi?e 
from  each  wing.  The  arrowheads  fired 
by  the  thunder  are  found  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  They  are  of  black  stone 
and  of  very  large  size  (Teit  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  ii,  338,  1900).  The 
thunderbird  was  naturally  held  in  awe, 
and  a  person  who  had  been  struck  by 
lightning  and  recovered  became  an  effi- 
cient shaman.  (j.  r.  s.  ) 

Thnr  (T'/iur).    The  Sun  clan  of  the 
Tigua  pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Thar-t'aMn. — Lummis  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Antbr.,  IX,  852, 1896  {t'alnin  =  'people'). 

Tiakt  (refers  to  a  point  m  the  river). 
A  village  of  the  Upper  Fraser  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  at  Fosters  Bar,  e.  side  of 
Fraaer  r.,  28  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Fosters  Bsr.—Wbite  man's  name.  Tialw.— Teit 
in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii,  172, 1900. 

Tianto.  A  former  village,  possibly  of 
the  Quapaw,  in  Arkansas,  s.  of  Arkansas 
r.,  near  and  apparently  under  the  do- 
minion of  AnilcO.  It  was  visited  by 
De  Soto* 8  expedition  in  1542. 

Tiatiuk.    A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village 
in  the  Yukon  delta,  AJaska. 
Tee-atae-^fsmut.— Dall,  Alaska,  264,  1870  (the  in- 
habitant). 


Tibahagna.  A  former  Grabrielef^o  ran- 
cheria  in  Loe  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  lo- 
cality later  called  Serritos. — Reid  ( 1852) 
quoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860. 

Tibidegnaehi.  A  former  Opata  pueblo 
in  extreme  n.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico,  con- 
taining 214  inhabitants  in  1678.  Prob- 
ably abandoned  before  1730,  as  it  is  not 
mentioned  by  Rivera. 

Santa  Rosa  de  TiUdequatzi.— Zapata  (1678)  in 
Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4tb  s.,  in,  369,  1857.  BU  Rom 
Tibidefuaohi.— Zapata  cited  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  246, 1884. 

Tidendaye  (* strangers').  A  clan  or 
band  of  the  Chiricahua  (Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  115,  1890),  com|)08ed 
of  descendanta  of  Mexicans  and  Piman 
Indians,  particularly  Opata,  with  whom 
at  different  times  the  Chiricahua  lived  on 
terms  of  peace  at  Baseraca,  Babispe,  and 
Janos,  in  Sonora  and  Chihuahua,  Mexico. 
They  are  coordinate  with  the  Nakaydi  of 
the  White  Mountain  Apache  and  the 
Nakai  of  the  Navaho. 

KinddChe. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
115,  1890.    Tidendap.— Ibid. 

Tiekwaohi.  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

T'f-i'-kwa-to'L— Dorsoy  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
HI,  230,  1890. 

Tiengak.  A  Magemiut  Eskimo  village 
onKvichavak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  60  in  1890. 
Tiengachamiat.— llth  Census,  Alaska,  111.  1893. 

Tientien  ( '  friends  *  ? ) .  A  small  Wi  ntun 
tribe  said  by  Powers  to  have  lived  in  the 
region  from  Douglas  Citv  or  its  vicinitv 
to  Hay  fork  of  Trinity  r.,  Trinitv  co.,  Cal. 
Ti-«ii'-Ti-en'.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  kthuol.,  in, 
230, 1877. 

Tietiquaqno.  A  former  settlement,  ap- 
parently in  what  is  now  s.  w.  Arkansas, 
near  Atiamque,  through  which  the  DeSoto 
expedition  passed  in  1542.  Its  inhabit- 
ants probably  belonged  to  the  Caddoan 
family. 

Tigalda.  A  former  Aleut  village  on  Ti- 
galda,  one  of  the  e.  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska; 
pop.  91  in  1833. 

Tecialdentkoi.— Elliot,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  2*26, 1875. 
Tigaldinakoe.— VeniaminofT,  Zapiaki,  ii,  2a3,  IMO. 

Tigikpuk  ( 'people  living  at  the  base  of 
a  volcano* :  Kaniagmiut  name).  An  un- 
identified division  of  the  Knaiakhotana 
of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. 

Ti-^-qp4k'.— Hoffman,  Kadiak  M.^.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

Tiglabn  (* drums  in  his  own  lodge'). 
A  band  of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux. 
Ti-flabu.— Cleveland  quoted  by  Dorsev  in  loth 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219,  1897. 

Tigtbelde.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  Innoko  r.,  Ala««ka. 

Tigohelde'.— Ziigo^kin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov..  5th  s., 
XXI.  map,  18,M).  Tixhgelede.— TikhmenielT  ( isoi) 
quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  I>ict.  Alaska,  365,  1901, 

Tlgna  (Spanish  form  of  Wiran,  pi.  Ti- 
w€»h^  (Span.  Ti{/uej')y  their  own  name). 
A  group  of  Pueblo  tribes  comprising 
three  geographic  divisions,  one  occupying 
Taos  and  Picuris  (the  most  northeriy  of 
the  New  Mexican  pueblos)  on  the  upper 
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waters  of  the  Rio  Grande;  another  in- 
habiting Sandia  and  Isleta,  n.  and  b.  of 
Albuquerciue,  respectively;  the  third  di- 
vision living  in  the  puebloe  of  Isleta  del 
Sur,  Texas,  and  Seneca  del  Sur,  Chi- 
hoahua,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande.  At 
the  time  of  Coronado'  s  visit  to  New  Mexico 
in  1540-42  the  Tigua  inhabited  Taos  and 
Picuris  in  the  n.,  and,  as  to-day.  were 
separated  from  the  middle  group  by  the 
T^o,  the  Tewa,  and  the  Rio  Grande 
Queres  (Keresan).  The  villages  of  this 
middle  group  in  the  16th  century  extended 
from  a  short  distance  above  Bernalillo  to 
the  neighborhood  of  Los  Lunas  and  over 
an  area  b.  of  the  Rio  Grande  near  the  salt 
lagoons  of  the  Manzano,  in  a  territory 
known  as  the  Salinas,  from  Chilili  to 
Quarai.  The  pueblos  in  the  a.,  near  El 
Paso,  were  not  established  until  late  in 
the  17th  century.  The  Tigua  were  first 
made  known  to  history  through  Coro- 
nado's  expedition  in  1540,  whose  chroni- 
clers describe  their  territory,  the  prov- 
ince of  Tiguex,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  as 
containing  12  pueblos  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  and  the  people  as  possessing 
com,  beans,  melons,  skins,  and  long  robes 
of  feathers  and  cotton.  The  Spaniards 
were  received  by  them  with  friendliness, 
but  when  it  was  decided  to  spend  the 
winter  of  1540-41  in  Tiguex  province, 
and  the  Spaniards  demanded  of  the  na- 
tives "about  300  or  more  pieces  of  cloth  " 
with  which  to  clothe  the  army,  even 
stripping  the  cloaks  and  blankets  from 
their  backs,  the  Indians  avensed  this  and 
other  outrages  by  running  on  the  Span- 
ish horse  herd,  of  which  they  killed  a 
large  number,  and  fortifying  themselves 
in  one  of  their  pueblos.  Tms  the  Span- 
iards attacked,  and  after  exchanging  signs 
of  peace  the  Indians  put  down  their  arms 
and  were  pardoned.  Nevertheless, 
through  some  misunderstanding  the 
Spaniards  proceeded  to  bum  at  the  stake 
200  of  the  captives,  of  whom  about  half 
were  shot  down  in  an  attempt  to  escape 
the  torture  to  which  the  others  were  be- 
ing subjected.  Says  Castafieda,  the  prin- 
cipal chronicler  of  the  expedition:  "  Not 
a  man  of  them  remained  alive,  unless  it 
was  some  who  remained  hidden  in  the 
village  and  escaped  that  night  "to  spread 
throughout  the  country  the  news  that 
the  strangers  did  not  respect  the  peace 
they  had  made.^'  As  a  result  of  this  ill- 
treatment  the  Tigua  abandoned  all  but 
two  of  their  villages,  one  of  which  was 
also  known  to  the  Spaniards  as  Tiguex 
(see  Puaray)f  into  which  they  took  all 
their  stores  and  equipped  themselves  for 
the  inevitable  siege.  Every  overture 
made  by  the  Sf)aniards  toward  peace  was 
now  received  with  derision  by  the  natives, 
who  informed  them  that  they  **did  not 
wish  to  trust  themselves  to  people  who 


had  n6  regard  for  friendship  or  their  own 
word  which  they  had  pledged."  One  of 
the  Tigua  villages  was  surrounded  and 
attack^  by  means  of  ladders,  bat  time 
and  a^n  the  Spaniards  were  beaten  ofi, 
50  being  wounded  in  the  tirst  aosuk. 
During  the  siege,  which  lasted  50  daya^ 
the  Indians  lost  200  of  their  number  aod 
surrendered  100  women  and  children. 
Finally,  the  water  supply  of  the  nalivoe 
became  exhausted,  ana  m  an  attempt  to 
leave  the  village  at  night  and  croas  tbe 
river  with  the  remainderof  their  women, 
' '  there  were  few  who  escaped  being  killed 
or  wounded. ' '  The  other  pueblo  suffered 
the  same  fate,  but  its  inhabitants  appar- 
ently did  not  withstand  the  siege  so  loos. 
In  attempting  to  escape,  the  Spanianu 
pursued  **and  killed  large  number  d 
them. "  The  soldiers  then  plundered  the 
town  and  captured  about  100  women 
and  children. 

In  1581  Chamuscado,  with  8  aoldioB 
and  7  Indian  servants,  accompanied  the 
Franciscan  missionaries,  Agustin  Rodn- 
ffuez,  Francisco  Lopez,  and  Juan  de  Santa 
Maria,  to  the  country  of  the  Tigua,  hot 
ail  three  were  killed  by  the  Indians 
after  the  departure  of  the  escort.  In  1583 
Antonio  de  Espejo  with  14  Spanish  fol- 
lowers joumeved  to  New  Mexico,  and  <m 
his  approach  the  Indians  of  Puaray,  wbef« 
Rodriguez  and  Lopez  had  been  killed, 
fled  for  fear  of  vengeance.  This  was  the 
pueblo,  Espejo  learned,  at  which  Corona- 
do  had  lost  9  men  and  40  horsea,  thoa 
identifying  it  with  one  of  the  Tigua  vil- 
lages besieged  by  Coronado  40  years  be- 
fore. In  1591  Castafio  de  Sosa  also  visited 
the  Tigua,  as  did  OQate  in  1598,  the  latter 
discovering  on  a  wall  at  Puaray  a  paur- 
tially  effaced  native  painting  repreaenting 
the  killing  of  the  three  missionaries. 

In  1629,  according  to  Benavidea,  the 
Tigua  province  extended  over  11  or  12 
leagues  along  the  Rio  Grande  aod  con- 
sisted of  8  pueblos,  with  6,000  inhabitants. 
This  reduction  in  the  number  of  villagea 
was  doubtless  due  to  the  effort  of  the 
Spanish  missionaries,  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  to  consolidate 
the  settlements  both  to  insure  greater 
security  from  the  predatory  Apache  aJod 
to  facilitate  missionary  work.  Thus,  in 
1680,  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the 
Pueblo  revolt,  the  Tigua  occupied  only 
the  puebloe  of  Puaray,  Sandia,  Alame- 
da, and  Isleta,  all  on  the  Rio  Grande. 
*The  population  of  these  towns  at  the  date 
named  was  estimated  bv  Vetancurt  at  200, 
3,000,  300,  and  2,000,  respectively. 

The  eastern  portion  of  what  was  the 
southern  area  of  the  Tigua  up  to  about 
1674  was  limited  to  a  narrow  strip  along 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Manzano  mts., 
beginninji^  with  the  pueblo  of  Chilili  in 
the  N.,  including  Tajique  and  possibly 
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a  poeblo  near  the  present  Manzano 
(q.  y.)t  and  ending  witn  Quarai.  In  this 
area  in  1581,  according  to  Chamnscado, 
were  11  pueblos.  To  the  e.,  however, 
lay  a  country  boontifully  supplied  with 
game,  including  the  buffalo,  while  round 
about  the  settlements  in  every  direction 
were  the  saline  lagoons  from  which  this 
section  of  coontry  derives  its  name  and 
from  yrhich  salt  was  obtained  for  barter 
with  tribes  as  far  s.  as  Parral  in  Ohi- 
hoahoa.  Yet  the  aborigines  were  beset 
with  many  disadvantage  Their  range 
was  for  the  greater  part  an  inhospitame 
desert,  exposed  to  the  depredations  of  the 
ever- wily  Af^he,  whose  constant  raids 
lesalted 'first  in  the  abandonment  of  Chi- 
lili  between  1669  and  1674,  then  Quarai, 
about  1674,  its  inhabitants  joining  those 
of  Tajique  pueblo,  which  a  year  later  was 
al<o  permanently  abandoned.  Most  of 
these  villagers  of  the  Salinas  fled  for 
safety  to  their  kindred  at  Isleta  on  the 
Bio  Grande,  where  they  remained  until 
1680.  At  this  date  began  the  Pueblo  re- 
volt a^^nst  Spanish  authority,  in  which 
participated  the  Tiguaof  Taos  and  Picuris. 
as  well  as  of  Isleta,  Sandia,  Alameda,  and 
Puaray.  On  the  appearance  of  Gov.  Oter- 
min  in  his  attempted  reconquest  of  the 
country  in  the  following  year  all  these 
pueblos  except  Isleta  were  abandoned  and 
were  afterward  burned  by  the  Spaniards. 
Isleta  was  stormed  and  about  500  of  the 
inhabitants  were  made  captives,  most  of 
whom  were  taken  to  £1  Paso  and  afterward 
settled  in  the  i>uebloof  leletadel  Sur, Texas. 
Of  the  remainder  of  the  population  of 
Isleta  del  Norte  and  Sandia  a  laige  por- 
tion fl«i  to  Tusayan,  where  they  lived  with 
the  Hopi  until  1709  or  1718.  when  the 
Isletafios  returned  and  reestablished  their 
pueblo.  The  Sandia  Indians,  however, 
who  numbered  441,  appear  to  have  re- 
mained with  the  Hopi,  ju  a  pueblo  called 
Payupki  on  the  Middle  mesa,  until  1742, 
when  they  were  taken  by  Padres  Delgado 
and  Pino  to  the  Rio  Grande  and  settled  in 
a  new  pueblo  at  or  near  the  site  of  their 
old  one.  A  lameda  and  Puarav  were  never 
reestablished  as  Indian  pueblos. 

The  following  are  the  Tigua  pueblos,  so 
far  as  known;  of  these  only  Isleta,  Isleta 
del  Sur,  Picuris,  Sandia,  Senecu  del  Sur, 
and  Taos  are  now  inhabited:  Alameda, 
Bejuituuy,  Carfaray,  Chilili,  Isleta  (N. 
Mex. ),  Ifideta  del  Sur,  Kuaua,  Lentes, 
Manzano,  Mojualuna^  Nabatutuei,  Natch- 
urituei,  Pahquetooai,  Picuris,  Puaray, 
Pnretuay,  Quarai,  San  Antonio,  Sandia, 
Santiago,  Senecu  del  Sur  (includes  also 
Piro),  Shumnac,  Tajique,  Taos. 

The  following  pueblos,  now  extinct, 
were  probably  also  Tigua:  Acacaf ui,  Gua- 
Totrf,  Henicohio,  Leyva,  Paniete,  Poxen, 
banchos,  Shinana,  Tanques,  Torreou, 
Trimati,  Tuchiamas,  Vareato. 


For  pueblos  pertaining  to  either  the 
Piro  or  the  Tigua,  see  Piro,  and  for  those 
inhabited  by  either  the  Tigua  or  the 
Tewa,  see  Teuxi,  See  also  Pu«6i08,  Tanoan 
Family.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Ohefiuu.— OfUte  (1598)  in  Doc  Ined.,  xvi,  806, 
1871.  OUffnu.— Ibid.,  102.  S-B«gh-mMh.— Lane 
(1854)in  Schoolciaft,  Ind.Tribes.  v.  6S9. 1^66  (name 
given  to  the  langpa^  of  "  Taoe,  ViCDris,  Zeenqua, 
Sandia,"  etc. ).  aoaft.— Columbns  Mem.  Vol.,  156, 
1898  (ml^rint  of  BenaYides*  Tioas).  T«baa.— 
Blaen.  Atlaa,  xii,  02.  1667  (identified  with  the 


TiflTua  b7  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  20, 
1881).  T«bM.-«anson,  L'AmMqne,  map,  27. 1657 
(=the  Tebas  of  Blaeu).    Tee-waha.— Lmnmifl  in 


in  Emory,  Recon.,  489, 1848.    TifaMns.— Simpion 
in   Smlthaon.    Rep.   186r    — ^ —      "* 
Barcia,  Enaayo,  21, 1728. 
cited  by  Hakluyt.  Voy.,  455,1600.    TigOM.— ilota- 


St  Nicholas,  zyni.829,8ept.  1891  ("spelled  Tiguan 
by  Spanish  authors' ' ) .  T«oas.--Benayide8,  Memo- 
rial ,  19, 1680.  Tequa.— Pooie  in  Donaldson,  Moqol 
Pueblo  Inds.,  101,  1893.  Tgnas.— Zaltieri  map 
(1566)  in  Winsor,  Hist.  Am.,  U,  451, 1886.  Tibez.— 
Doc.  of  1540  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  569,  1896. 
Tignet.— (Mlby,  America,  800,  1671.  Tignes.— 
Wytfliet,  Hist  des  Indes,  map,  114-15, 1605.  Ti- 
goenz.— Marcy,  Army  Life,  9ft,  1866.  Ti-guaa.— 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  228, 1892  (own 
name;  pi.  Ti-guesh).  Ticiias.~-(}omara  (1554)  in 
Purchas,  Pllgrimes,  ly,  1561.  Tignasi.— Bracken- 
ridge.  Early  Span.  Discov.,  18, 18W.  ngne.— Abert 
—  —%,  mgneans.— Simpson 
.,820,  1871.  Tignero.— 
TigoM.— Gomara  (1554) 
,J55;i600.  Tigaes.-kota- 
Padilla.  Hist  Nueva  dalicia,  517, 1742  (orTiques). 
Ti-faMA.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papen.  it,  228, 
18^  (pi.  of  Ti-guan.  their  own  name).  Tign«t~ 
Loew  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Bep.^pp.  LL,  175, 1876. 
Tiguez.— Coronado  (1540)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii, 
456, 1600;  Jaramlllo  (1540)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xiv,  809, 
1871;  Castafleda  (1596)  in  Temaux-Compans,  voy., 
IX,  71, 1838;  Coronado  Docs,  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1896.  Tigtiez.— Coronado  (1541)  In  Doc.  In4d., 
XIII,  261, 1870.  Tigaexa.— Vaugondy,  map  Am6ri- 
que.  1778.  Tigiies.~Gomara,  Hist.  Gen. ,  460a.  1606. 
Tiguai.— Coronado  (1541)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xiii,  267, 
1870.  Tignas.— Ramusio.  NaT.  et  Viaggi,  ni,  455, 
map,  1565.  Tihoas.— Barcia,  Ensayq,  155,  1728. 
Tihaaq.^Jaramillo  (16th  cent.)  in  Doc.  InM., 
XIY.  809,  1870.  Tihnex.— Jaramillo  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E. ,  587,1896.  Tihoiz.— Torquemada.  Monarq. 
Ind.,  Ill,  859,  1728.  Tiluez.— Hnines.  Am.  Ind., 
166, 1888.  Tioas.~Benavide8,  Memorial,  76,  1630. 
Tiquas.— Ck)rdoya  (1619)  in  Temaux-Compans, 
Voy.,  x,  444,  1888.  Tiques.— Mota-Padilla.  Hist 
Nueva  Galicia,616,1742(orTig<le8).  Tiquez.— Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  11, 1862.  Tiqnsza.— Wyt- 
fliet Hist  dea  Indefl,  114,  ltt05.  Tinhez.— Henrera, 
Historia,  yi.  207. 17'28  (misprint).  Tiwa.— Hodge, 
field  notCR,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Isletaand  Sandia  name). 
Timas  —Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154, 1898.  Toss.— 
Benavides  (1680)  misquoted  in  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Tram.,  ii,  dxix.  1848. 

Tihie.  Mentioned  by  Barcia  (Enaayo, 
4,  1723)  as  a  town  or  province,  under  the 
chieftainship  of  Datha,  i>robabiy  on  the 
coast  of  South  Carolina,  visited  by  Ayllon 
in  1620. 

Tihilya  ( *  mescal* ) .  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Atn.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v.). 

Tihittan  ('bark -house  people').  A 
Tlingit  division  at  Wrangeli,  Alaska, 
belon^ng  to  the  Raven  phratry.  They 
are  said  to  have  separatea  from  the  Kik- 
sadi  on  account  of  a  quarrel.  The  Tenedi 
of  Klawak  are  a  part  of  the  same  family. 
Ta-«e-tee-taa.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Tigltan.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  120,  1885.  Ti  hit 
tan.— Swanton.  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904.  Tir  hit 
tin.— Boas.  5lh  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  26,  1889. 

Tikaleyasnni  ( Tlkdleydsiiftiy  abbreviated 
Tikdle^ydsHflj  *  burning  place* ) .  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement,  commonly  known 
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ati  Burningtown,  on  Bumingtown  cr.,  an 
upper  branch  of  Little  Tennessee  r.,  in 
w.  North  Carolina.  (j.  m.  ) 

TioolooMi.— Bartram.  Travels,  371, 1792. 

Tikchik.  '  A  Nusbigagmiot  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  L.  Tikchik,  on  the  Knskokwim 
portage,  Alaska;  pop.  38 in  1880. — Petroff, 
Rep.  on  Alaska,  47,  1880. 

Tikera(*the  forefinger*).  The  village 
of  the  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  at  Pt  Hope, 
Alaska;  pop.  276  in  1880. 
Tlkera.— Murdoch,  MS., B.  A.  E..  1885.  Tik«r«iuk— 
11th  Census,  Alaska,  162,  1892.  Tikirak.— Petroff 
Id  10th  Censufl,  Alaska,  4,  1884.  Tikirat.— Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899.  Ttikifakg.— 
Zagoskin,  .DeMcr.  Rues.    Poaa.    Am.,  i,  74,  1847. 

Tikerakdjnng.  (1)  A  winter  settlement 
of  Kingua  Eskimo  on  Imigen  id.,  Cum- 
berland sd.,  near  the  entrance  to  Nettil- 
ling  fjord,  Bafiinland.  (2)  A  Fummer 
settlement  of  Talirpia  Eskimo  on  the  s. 
coast  of  Nettilling  lake,  Bafiinland. 
Tikeraq^jung.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map, 
lHi<8. 

Tikeramint  (J'inhabitants  of  the  fore- 
finger'). An  Eskimo  tribe  at  Pt  Hope, 
Alaska,  from  which  point  they  receive 
their  name.  Pop.  295  m  1900.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Tikera. 

Tee-ke«-yoga-meats.— Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwin, 
26,  1881.  Tifwra  Mutw.— Kelly,  Arct.  BBklmos, 
chart,  1890.  TDcera'nmiaii.— Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  44,  1892. 

Tikiiat.  A  Nunatogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  C.  Krusenstem,  Alaska;  pop.  75 
in  1880. 

Tee-kee-saht-meutt.— Hooper,  Cruise  of  Corwin, 
'26,  1881.  Tikizat— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59, 
1880. 

Tiknmigishik  (*He-takes-cro68-cuts-in- 
the-sky,'  lit.  He  is  traveling  in  the  sky, 
and  instead  of  taking  the  long  way  round, 
goes  directly  across).  An  influential  full- 
blood  chief  of  a  band  of  alwut  a  hundred 
Chippewa  at  White  Earth,  Minn.;  bom 
at  (iull  I^ke  about  1830,  removed  to 
White  Earth  about  1868,  where  he  be- 
came a  Christian  under  the  influence  of 
Enmegahbowh.  His  progressiveness  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  he  once  had  40 
acres  in  wheat  and  other  ^ins — more 
than  any  other  full-blood  Chippewa.  He 
is  a  man  of  keen  penetration,  undemon- 
strative, and  shrewd.  He  was  a  sup- 
IK)rter  of  Hole-in-the-Day  in  the  Minne- 
sota outbreak  of  1 862,  and  saw  the  soldiers 
placed  in  a  position  where  they  were  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Indians;  but,  asTikumi- 
gizhik  expresses  it,  he  and  his  tribesmen 
thought  of  all  the  wndows  and  orphans 
that  would  be  made,  so  they  refrained 
from  making  an  onslaught  Tikumi- 
irizhik's  sister  was  the  wife  of  Nebunesh- 
kung.  (j.  A.  G.) 

Tikwalitsi  (Tthio^lVU^,  of  unknown 
meaning).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
town  on  Tnckasegee  r.,  at  the  present 
Brynon  City,  Swain  co.,  X.  C.  The  name 
appears  in  old  documents  as  Tuckarechee 
(lower  (lialtHrt)  and  Tuckalegee,  and  must 
not    l>e    confounded   with  Tslksi'tsK  or 


Tuckasegee. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  534.  1900. 

Tuohareeliae.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by  Roycc  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143.  18^7. 

TikwaloB.  A  Ntlakyapamnk  viliafie  on 
the  E.  side  of  Eraser  r. ,  13  m.  above  Yale, 
Brit  Col.;  pop.  18  in  1897,  when  the 
name  last  appears. 

OhapmaB't bar.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hirt^ 
II,  160. 1900.  Kekaluft.— Can.  Ind.  Aif..  230.  18W. 
KequelooM.— Anderson  quoted  bTQibbs  in  Hift. 
Mag.,  1st  s..  vil,  78,  1868.  Tikolan.— BHC  r«l. 
map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872.  Tik'ulfte.—Hill- 
Toat  in  Rep.  £thnol.  Snnr.  Can..  6,  IdW.  Tl'k- 
waluB.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Moa.  Nat  HisC,  ii. 
169, 1900. 

Tilapani.  A  village  or  tribe  marked  on 
De  risle's  map  of  about  1700  (Winpor, 
Hist  Am.,  II,  294,  1886),  near  Atcha- 
falaya  ba^rou.  La.  Nothing  is  known  of 
its  affiliations,  but  as  the  locality  gix'en 
was  within  the  Chitimacha  country,  it 
may  have  belonged  to  that  group. 

I^Ujaei.  One  of  the  Coahuiltecan  tribes 
mentioned  by  Fray  Bartolom^  Ciarcfa  as 
speaking  the  language  of  his  Manual 
(1760).  OrozcoyBerra(Geog.,9M,  1864) 
places  them  on  N  uecea  r. ,  Texas,  immedi- 
ately below  the  Pampona,  who  were  22 
leagues  from  San  Juan  Bautista  miasion. 
He  also  (p.  302)  siK-aks  of  them  as 
gathere<l  with  other  tril)e8  at  raiasione  in 
Coahuila  about  1675-77.  They  were 
among  the  original  tribes  at  Sui  Juan 
Capistrano  mission  in  1731,  and  from  the 
time  of  its  founding  they  were  at  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission.  When  Gmrcfa 
wrote  they  were  still  in  part  at  San  Joan 
Capistrano. 

Filifa«s.— Revillafigedo  (1793),  Carta,  qooccd  by 
Bancroft.  Nat.  Racea,  i.  611.  18».  Kiyajaa.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17,  1868  (m»pHnt\ 
Til^aet.— Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675)  in  Kat. 
Geog.  Mog.,  XIV,  347,  1908.     Til^jaia.— Onwro  y 


cited  by  H.  £.  Bolton,  inf  n,  1908.  Tiipayai.— Maii- 
sault  MS.  (1690)  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  infH,  190^ 
Tilyayaa.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  86.  18a5w  Tol^aA.— 
Spanish  record  cited  by  H.  E.  Bolton,  inTn.  WOR. 
Tilkani  iTVlqfini),  A  Shahaptian  tribe 
mentionea  by  Mooney  as  speaking  the 
Tenino  language  and  claiming  the  terri- 
torv  between  Tygh  and  Warm  Springs  ra, 
in  Wasco  co.,  O^reg.  They  are  now  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Oreg.,  and  are  prob- 
ably included  under  the  official  term 
Warm  Springs  Indians. 
Tilhaane.— Lee  and  Fnwt,  Oregon,  176,  1S44 
TTlqfini.— Mooney  In  14tb  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  742,  Wtk 

Tillamook  (Chinook:  'people  of  Neke- 
lim,'  or  Nehalem. — Boas).  A  large  and 
prominent  Salish  tribe  on  Tillamook  bay 
and  the  rivers  flowing  into  it,  in  x.  w. 
Oregon.  According  to  Boas  the  coitare 
of  tne  Tillamook  seems  to  have  differed 
considerably  from  that  of  the  N.  coMt 
Salish,  and  has  evidently  been  influ- 
enced b^  the  culture  of  the  tribes  of  n. 
California.  According  to  Lewis  antl 
Clark  they  occupied  8  villages,  of  whicli 
these  explorers  name  5:  Chishuck,  Chock 
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tin,  KUerhuret,  Kilhemer,  and  Tower- 
quotton.  The  same  authorities  place  the 
Tillamook  population  at  2,200.  In  the 
reports  of  tne  AVilkes  Exploring  Expedi- 
tion f  1845)  their  number  18  given  as  400, 
tod  b^  Lane  in  1S49  as  200.  See  Boas, 
Traditions  of  the  Tillamook  Indians, 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xi,  23-38,  133-160, 
1898. 

Cftl-ft-vMs.— Oasft,  Journal,  180, 1807.  Oft-U-m«m.— 
CUrk  (1806)  In  Oiig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ni. 
296,  1906.  Cal-U-inaks.--Ibid.,  VI,  117,  1905.  Oai 
U  mo.— OUrk  (1806),  ibid.,  ill,  810,  1^.  Oal- 
UanMka.— Lewis  (1M)6),  ibid.,  806.  OallMaax.— 
Stuart  in  Kotiv.  Anuales  des  Voy.,  X,  90,  1821. 
OaUeacax.— OasB,  Voyage,  283.  1810.  OaUtrntx.'- 
Qa^  Journal,  l«iO.  1807.  OUlimix.— Morse,  Rep. 
to9ec.  War,  868,  1822.  Clemakt.— Macdougall  In 
NoOT.  Annales  dea  Voy^  z,  20,  28,  1821.  OiUa- 
SMks.— Manypenny  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87.  34th 
Conff, Sd (<esw.,9. 1857.  Higgabfidalia.— Nefltuka vo- 
rmb.,BA.E.(Nestuccaname).  HiUaamnok.— Lane 
:1M9»  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  Vi,701. 1857.  Kel- 
laBQcks.— Soouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Boc. 
Lnod.,  I,  237, 1848.  Xilamooki.-* Palmer,  Travels, 
1G6. 1817.  Kil  £  mox.— Clark  (1806)  in  OHr.  Jour. 
Lewisand  Clark,  iv,  9, 1905.  KilamnkM.— Wilkes, 
r.  8.  ExpL  Exp«?d.,  V,  116.  1M6.  KUamutt.— Irv- 
ing,  Bonneville  s  Advent.,  map,  1850.  Xilla- 
Book.~Parker.  Journal.  166, 1840.  Killamonoki.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Expea.,i, map,  1814  (the river). 
EUlaaioaka.— Famham,  Travels.  111.  1843.  KiUa- 
Btz.— Clark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Hftrk.  VI,  117,  1905.  Killainttek.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped..  Ti,  111,  117,  1814.  Killamnki.— 
Ameriran  Pioneer,  ii,  189,  1843.  Xillemookt.— 
Towneend.  Narr.,  175. 1839.  Killemonz. — Meek  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  80th  Cong.,  Ist  sese.,  10,  1848. 
Killiaioiaeka.— Duflot  de  Moiras,  Oregon,  ii,  849, 
1844.  XUlimoaa.— Ibid.,  857.  KiUimox.— Roes, 
Advent,  87,  1849.  KiUymnoks.— Cox.  Columb. 
RIv.,  I.  292,  1H31.  Klemook.— Franchdre,  Narr., 
126,  1854.  Kyaukw.— Doreey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E..  Iw4  (Alsea  name).  Hsietahawaa.— 
Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  8oc.  Lond.,  vi,  83.  1854. 
Hdctahawiu.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi, 
ill,  1846.  Maartahans.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  402.  1883.  Si  ni'-t«-ll.— Dorsey,  Coquille  MS. 
*^ocab.,B.  A.E.,1884Cflathead8*:  nickname  given 
bf  the  M  iahi  kh  w  utmetunne  totbe  A  Iflea,  Nestucca, 
and  Tillajnook).  Tilamookhs. — Gibbs,  Obs.  on 
Coast  tribes  of  Oregon,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Tillamook.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  117,  1814.  TiUo- 
Bookha.— ^Ibbfi,  letter  to  Hazen,  B.  A.  £.,  Feb. 
2^1866.  m'-muk'i4nn«.— Doraey.CJoquille  MS. 
Tocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1«84  (Coquille  name).  TiU- 
QMk.— Ind.  A  IT.  Rep.,  74.  1874.  T'fil-U'-miiks- 
Bo  9Aai»<. — Dorsev,  NaltOnn^tQnne  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A-  E-.  1*«4  (Naltunnetunne  name).  TJppor 
Tni«— «ir« — Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402, 
IfioS.  UaietahAwiu.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped., 
n.  218, 1846. 

Tinie-keeping.    See  Calendar, 

TimetiLltnnne.     A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Oreg. 
Ti-t»8fl'  ^ibm*'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  232, 1^90. 

Timetl  (  Tt^metlf  *  place  where  red  ocher 
was  obtained  *) .  A  village  of  the  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  on  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  just 
above  North  bend. — Hill-Tout  in  Rep. 
Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  6,  1899. 

Timi^tae.     A  former  villa^,  presum- 
ably Coetanoan,  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Tiaictac— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18. 1861. 
T^ta.— Ibid.    Titmictao.— Ibid. 

TimpAiftTati.  A  Ute  division  formerly 
occupying  the  valley  of  Utah  lake,  the 
Spanish  Forks,  and  the  adjacent  moun- 
tains in  Utah.    They  were  said  to  num- 


ber 300  in  1865,  but  had  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  body  before  1870.  In  1873 
Powell  found  25  on  the  Uintah  res.,  where 
they  were  known  under  the  collective 
name  of  Uintah  Utes. 

Speaking  of  the  Tiinpanogotzis  (Tim- 
mdavats),  who  derive<l  their  name  from 
Timpanogo.  by  which  Utah  lake  was 
known  to  them.  Fathers  Dominguez  and 
Escalante,  in  1776  (Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2»  s.. 
I,  467,  1864),  say:  **0n  its  shores  dwell 
the  aforementioned  Indians,  who  live 
upon  the  abundant  fish  supplies  of  the 
lake,  whence  the  Yutas  Sabuaganas  call 
them  fish-eaters.  Besides  this,  they  gat  her 
on  the  plains  seeds  of  plants,  and  make  a 
sort  of  gruel  with  them,  although  they 
add  to  this  the  hunting  of  hares,  rab- 
bits, and  sage-hens,  of  which  there  is  a 
great  abundance;  there  are  also  buffa- 
loes not  far  to  the  eastward,  but  the  fear 
of  the  Comanches  prevents  them  from 
hunting  them.  Their  dwellings  are  a  sort 
of  small  huts  of  osiers,  of  which  they 
make  also  baskets  and  other  necessary 
utensils.  Thei  r  dress  manifests  great  pov- 
erty; the  most  decent  which  they  wear 
is  a  coat  or  shirt  of  deerskin,  and  legging- 
moccasins  of  the  same  in  winter;  they 
have  dresses  made  of  hare  and  rabbit 
skins.  They  speak  the  Yuta  language, 
but  with  a  noticeable  variation  of  accent 
and  even  of  some  words.  They  are  good 
featured,  and  mostly  without  beard." 
Oome  Posoado.— Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776) 
in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2*s.,l,  467. 1854  (' fish-eaters': 
Spanish  form  of  name  given  by  the  Sabuagana, 
or  Akanaquint).  Fish-oatert.— Harry  (I860)  in 
Simpson,  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah.  494, 1876.  La- 
rnnas.— Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.cit., 
411  ("indios  deloa  Timpangotzis  6  lagunas"). 


ffoo.— Graves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  386,  18o4.  Ten- 
penny  Utahs.— Wilson  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mecs.  and 
Corresp.,  186,  1850.  Timbabachis.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  96,  map.  1853.  Timbaohit.— Dome- 
nech.  Deserts  N.  A.,  I,  444,  1860.  Timpaohii.— 
Mayer,  Mexico,    li,   38,    1853.    Timpagtaii.— Do- 


minguez and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  cit.,  464.  Tim 
pai'-a-vats.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873.  51, 
1874.    Timpana  Yuta.— Burton,  City  of  SaintM.  577 


1861.    Timpanfol 
(1776),   op.  clt, 


. — Dominguez  and  Es<^'alante 
vi».w;,  vp.  v.. v.,  411.  Timpanigoo  Yutas.— Fam 
ham.  Travels  Califomias,  871.  1844.  Timpano- 
ontda. — Dominguez  and  Escalante  (1776),  op.  cit., 
464.  Timpanoomtxis.— Escalante  (1776)  quoted  by 
WhipplelnPac.  R. R.. Rep., in, pt. 3, 126,1856.  Tlm- 
panoge.— Tourtellotte  in  Ind.  All.  Rep..  142, 1870. 
Timpanofoa.— Alegre,  Hist.  Comp.  Jesus,  i,  336, 


1841.    Timpano-gotzia.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 

(1776),  op.  cit.,  469.    Timpanoga.- 

Aff.  Rep.,  17,  1866.    Timpanotria.- 


(1776) ,  op.  cit.,  469.  Timpanoga.— Cooley  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  17,  1866.  Timpanotsia.— Escalante,  op. 
cit.    Timpenaguchyi.— Burton.  Citv  of  SaintJ>,  475. 


1862  (trans.  *  water  among  the  stones').  Tinpay 
nagoota.— Qebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab..  20,  1868 
(Shoshoni  name).  Tirangapm.— Dominguez  and 
Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2»  s..  i.  476. 
1854.  Tirannpuy.- Dominguez  and  Escalante 
quoted  by  Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peflaloea,  142, 
1882.  Tiranaaapuia.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A., 
11,  64, 1860.  Tnpanagoa.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. , 
126, 1861. 

Timpashanwagotsits  ( Tim-pa-shau^-wa- 
got-siU),  A  Paiute  band  near  Provi- 
dence mte.,  8.  E.  Cal. — Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 
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Timpoochee  Barnard.  A  Ynchi  chief, 
son  of  Timothy  Barnard,  a  Scotchman, 
and  a  Yuchi  woman,  who  first  hecame 
generally  known  when,  in  1814,  he 
took  part  with  the  American  forces 
against  the  hostile  Creeks.  Daring  the 
battle  of  General  Floyd's  troop  with 
the  Indians  at  Camp  Defiance,  Auu,  Jan. 
2,  1814  (called  the  battle  of  Callabee), 
Barnard,  who  had  been  commissioned  as 
major,  distinguished  himself,  with  his 
band  of  about  100  Yuchi  warriors,  espe- 
cially in  rescuing  Capt.  Broadnix  and 
his  company  when  their  retreat  was 
for  a  time  cut  off.  He  signed  the  Creek 
treaty  of  Aug.  9,  1814,  at  Ft  Jackson, 
Ala.,  as  "Captain of  Uchees."     (c.  t.) 

Timsim.  A  village,  presumably  Coeta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  (Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18, 1861).     Cf.  Lamsim, 

Timnontu  The  principal  of  the  Timu- 
cuan  tribes  of  Florida.  The  name  is 
written  Timucua  or  Timuqua  by  the 
Spaniards;  Thimagoa  by  the  French; 
Atimaco,  Tomooo,  etc.,  by  the  English. 
They  seem  to  1  e  identical  with  the  people 
called  Nukfalalgi  or  Nukfila  by  the 
Creeks,  described  by  the  latter  as  hav- 
ing once  occupied  the  upper  portion  of 
the  peninsula  and  as  having  oeen  con- 
quered, together  with  the  Apalachee, 
Yamasee,  and  Calusa,  by  the  Creeks, 
When  first  known  to  the  French  and 
Spanish,  about  1566,  the  Timucua  occu- 
pied the  territory  along  middle  St  John  r. 
and  about  the  present  St  Augustine. 
Their  chief  was  known  to  the  French  as 
data  Quae  Utina,  abbreviated  to  Utina 
or  Outina,  which,  however,  is  a  title 
rather  than  a  personal  name,  olata 
(holaHa)  signifying  *  chief,'  and  utina 
*countrjr.'  His  residence  town  on  St 
John  r.  is  believed  to  have  been  not  far 
below  L.  George.  He  ruled  a  number  of 
subchiefs  or  towns,  among  which  are  men- 
tioned (Laudonniere)  Acuera,  Anachara- 
qua,  Cadecha,  Calany,  Chilili,  Eclaou, 
Enacappe,  Mocoso,  and  Omitiaqua.  Of 
these  Acuera  is  evidently  the  coast  town 
8.  of  C.  Cafiaveral,  where  the  Spaniards 
afterward  established  the  mission  of 
Santa  Lucia  de  Acuera.  The  names 
Acuera,  Mocoso,  and  Utina(ma)  are 
duplicated  in  the  w.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula in  the  De  Soto  narratives.  The 
Timucua  were  Christianized  by  Spanish 
Franciscans  toward  the  close  of  the  16th 
century  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
civilization  until  the  destruction  of  the 
m  issions  about  the  year  1 705  ( see  Jimucuan 
Family).  The  remnant  of  the  tribe  at 
first  took  refuge  at  St  Augustine,  and  was 
afterward  established  in  a  new  settlement 
called  Pueblo  de  Atimucas,  on  Tomoco 
r..  near  Mosquito  lagoon,  in  the  pres- 
ent Volusia  CO.    A  few  of  them  seem  to 


have  been  m  existence  as  late  as  the 
transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1821.  (J- m.) 

Atimaoo.— Rot>erta,  Fla.,  89.  176S.  AtJanciM.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss..  74,  1855.  AtuiraaM.— Smith 
quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc  Am.  Pniioa  Soc., 
XVII,  490.  1878.  AtteaaMO.— WUIiaBis,  Ter.  ol 
Fla.,  178, 1837.  Vflc&lalgL— Oatscbet.CivekMKr. 
Le^.,  u.  66, 1888  (Creek  Dame,  perhapsof  Oatevba 
origin,  for  a  Florida  people,  evidently  the  Tfma- 
coa  and  kindred  tribes;  aiffi^^Creek.  pL  nllz). 
Hakila.— Ibid,  (anotber  form  for  NMkfialalgiu 
H^-liitai.— Ibid,  ('spoued  or  marked  on  tbe 
neck,'  from  inuJhMi  nls  neck;  a  Creek  corraptkm 
of  the  Catawba  (7)  name  from  which  they  made 
Ndk^Oalgl).  Tamaieaa.— WilUams,  Ter.  lla..  17^ 
1887.  ThunacoBa.— Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa. 
Soc.,  XVI,  627, 1877  (glyen  as  a  French  form;  n 
misprint  for  «).  Imaiafoaa.— Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg..  I.  11,  1884.  fbi»afoa.-Laiidonni«f« 
(1564)  quoted  by  Baaanier  in  French.  Hist.  ColL 
La.,  231,  1860.  Tiaw«Ba.~Barda,  Ensayo.  47, 
1728.  TiBMca.— De  firy  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne 
Narr.,  Appleton  trans.,  1875.  Ttmogoa.— Btmck- 
enridge.  Views  of  La.,  84,  1815.  Tiiaaakas  -Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  5, 1 '^  TEaMaqoaa.— Lattr^. 
map  New  Spain,  1784.  naoqaa— Gatschetin  Proc, 
Am.  Philos.  Soc,  zvn,  490. 1878  (given  as  a  Span- 
ish form).  Timnaea.— French.  Hut.  ColL  La..  Sd 
8..  II,  296,  1875.  TJamacaaa  —Latham.  El.  CompL 
PhUoI.,  466, 1862.  Tiaraea.— Gatschet  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  8oc.,  XVI,  627,  1877  (given  as  a  Spanish 
form).  Timoona.— Ibid,  (another  Spanidi  form), 
TiHraqva.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 1723.  Tiamtvaaa.— 
Pareja  (1612)  as  quoted  by  Gatschet  in  Proc  Am. 
Philos.  Soc,  xyiii,475,  1880  (SpanLth  adjective 
form:  "lengua  Tlmuqnana'^).  Tinaqaaaaa.— 
PoweU  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  123. 1891  (double  ad- 
jective form  coined  to  desianate  the  family  V 
TimuaqiiaBa.— Palacios  quoted  by  Smith  in  HisL 
Mag.,  I,  1,  1858  (misprint  «  for  a).  Tlafaa.— 
French.  HistCoU.  La.,  2d  s.,  n,296. 1875  (min>rint\ 
Tooiaekaea.— Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  174L  Taam 
kaea.— Ibid.,  22.    T«  "^  -  ^ 

1791. 

1848  (mentioned  as  a  Florida  eettlement  and  as  a 
Seminole  chiefs  name  in  1837).  Tvadeaa. — Hewar, 
8.  C.  and  Ga.,  l,  228,  1779.  Tpaanraaa.— Anon, 
author  (1565)  in  Temaux-Compans,  voy..  xx,  287, 
1841.  Vstaaa.— Palacios  (1675)  quoted  by  Smith 
in  Hist  Mag.,  n,  1, 1866. 

Timnonan  Familj.  A  group  of  cognate 
tribes  formerly  occupying  the  greater  part 
of  N.  Florida,  extenamg  along  the  b.  coast 
from  about  lat  28°,  below  C.  Cafiav^al, 
to  above  the  mouth  of  St  John  r.,  and 
along  the  w.  coast  probably  from  Tampa 
bay  northward  to  about  Ocilla  r.,  wherf? 
they  met  the  Apalachee,  of  Muskhogean 
stock.  The  Uichiti  and  Yamasee,  ako 
Muskhogean,  appear  to  have  occaplefi 
their  n.  frontier  nearl v  on  the  pressit  state 
boundary;  but  the  llmucua  held  both 
banks  of  St  Marys  r.  and  Cumberland  id. 
8.  of  lat  28*>  the  w.  coast  was  held  by  the 
Calusa,  and  the  B.  coast  by  the  Ais  aod 
Tequesta,  rude  and  fierce  tribes,  of  whoi^e 
language  nothing  is  known,  but  who  aeem 
to  have  had  no  relation  with  theTimucaan 
tribes.  The  family  designation  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  principal 
tribes,  the  Timucua,  Timagoa,  Tomoco,  or 
Atimuca,  whose  territory  was  about  St 
Augustine  and  on  middle  St  John  r.  The 
name  may  possibly  signify  Mord*  €>r 
*  ruler.'  Other  principu  trioeswepeSa- 
turiba  on  the  lower  St  John;  Yusta^ra,  or 
Hostaqua,  about  the  upper  Suwannee; 
Potano,  w.  of  St  John  r. ,  between  the  hosdi 


-Ibid.,  22.    ToBKOOoa.— BaitramL  Trav..  3^ 
Tomoka.— Drake,  Bk.  of  Inds.,  bk.  iv,  140-1. 
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of  the  Withlacoochee  and  Suwannee; 
Tocobasa,  between  Withlacoochee  r.  and 
TkLznpa  bay;  Mayaca,  on  the  n.  b.  coast; 
Marracoa,  40  leagaee  from  the  mouth  of 
St  John  r.  Several  other  tribes  can  not 
be  BO  definitely  located,  and  all  identifica- 
tion is  rGidered  difficult  owing  to  the  con- 
fusion existing  in  the  minds  of  the  first 
explorers  between  chief  names,  tribe  or 
Tillage  names,  and  titles.  The  statement, 
often  repeated,  that  the  chief  had  the 
same  name  as  his  ''province"  ortribewas 
doe  to  misunderstanding.  In  person  the 
Timucoan  people  are  described  as  tall  and 
well  made.  They  went  almost  entirely 
naked  except  for  the  breechcloth,  but 
covered  their  bodies  with  an  elaborate  tat- 
tooii^.  They  were  agricultural,  though 
apparently  not  to  the  same  extent  as  the 
Muskhogean  tribes,  depending  more  on 
game,  fish,  oysters,  wila  fruits,  and  bread 
m>m  the  nourishing  coonti  root.  Their 
Uig^'  towns  were  compactly  built  and 
stockadcKl,  their  houses  being  circular 
structures  of  poles  thatched  with  palmetto 
leaves,  with  a  large  "townhouse"  for 
tribal  gatherings  in  the  center  of  the 
public  square.  From  misunderstanding 
of  the  description,  Brinton  and  others 
following  him  have  incorrectly  described 
this  townhoose  as  a  communal  dwelling. 
Society  was  baeed  on  the  clan  system, 
and  Plareja  (1612)  gives  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  intricate  system  of  kinship 
relations.  The  clans  were  grouped  into 
phratriee,  usual  Iv  bearing  animal  names, 
and  certain  chiecBhipe  or  functions  seem 
to  have  been  hereditary  in  certain  clans. 
In  his  time  the  system  was  retained  even 
by  the  mission  converts.  In  militarv  or- 
ganization and  authority  of  the  chiefs 
they  seem  to  have  surpassed  the  more 
Dortfiem  tri  bes.  Seal  ping  and  mutilation 
of  the  dead  were  umversally  practised, 
and  human  sacrifice  was  a  regular  part  of 
thair  religious  ritual,  ^  the  victims,  as 
imong  the  Natchez,  being  sometimes  in- 
tantsbelonginff  to  the  tribe.  There  is 
evidence  also  of  occasional  cannibalism. 
The  narrative  and  descriptive  illustrations 
of   Le    Moyne,  the   French    Huguenot . 

{  (1564),  shed  much  light  on  the  home 
life,  war  costoms,  and  ceremonies,  while ' 

I  from  Parma's  confessional  a  good  idea  of 
their  beliefs  and  religious  practices  is 
gained.  All  the  dialects  of  the  iasnily 
eeem  to  have  been  so  closely  related  as 
to  be  mntoally  intelli^ble.  Pareia  names 
7.  viz:  Freshwater  District  (probably  on 
the  interior  lakes),  Itan,  Mocama 
(a  coast  dialect) ,  Potano,  Santa  Luda  de 
Acoera  (s.  from  C.  Caflaveral),  Timacua, 
^nd  Tncamm  (on  the  Atlantic  coast). 
Kesides  these  there  were  probably  others 
the  interor  and  on  the  w.  coast.  The 
iiniage  was  vocalic  and  musical,  with  a 
Irery  complex  grammar. 

3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2-07 48 


The  history  of  the  Timncuan  tribes  be- 
gins with  the  landing  of  Ponce  de  Le6n 
near  the  site  of  the  present  St  Augustine 
in  1513.  In  1528  Narvaez  led  his  small 
army  from  Tampa  bay  northward  to  ex- 

Elore  the  country  of  the  Apalachee  and 
eyond.  In  1539  De  Soto  went  over 
nearljr  the  same  route,  his  historians 
mentioning  some  20  tribal  or  local  names 
within  the  region,  including  Yustaga  and 
Potano.  In  1562-64  the  French  Huguenots 
under  Ribaultand  Laudonni^re  attempted 
settlements  at  the  mouth  of  St  John  r., 
explored  the  middle  course  of  the  stream 
and  the  adjacent  interior,  and  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  tribes  of  Saturiba  (Sa- 
touiroua)  and  Timucua  (Thimagoa),  as 
well  as  with  the  Potano  (Potanou)  and 
Yustaga  (Hostaqua)  already  visited  by 
DeSoto.  In  1565  the  Spaniards  under 
Menendez  destroyed  the  French  posts, 
killing  all  their  defenders;  they  then 
founded  St  Aug^istine  and  began  the 
permanent  colonization  of  the  countrv. 
Within  a  few  years  garrisons  were  estab- 
lished and  missions  founded,  first  under 
the  Jesuits  and  later  under  the  Francis- 
cans. (See  San  Juan,  San  Mateo^  San 
Pedro. )  The  principal  center  of  niission 
enterprise  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  St 
Augustine  among  the  Timucua  proper. 
The  most  noted  of  these  missionaries  was 
Father  Francdsco  Pareja,  who  arrived  in 
1594  and  after  16  years  of  successful 
work  retired  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  where 
hewrote  a  Timucua  grammar,  dictionary, 
and  several  devotional  works,  from  which, 
and  from  the  French  narrative,  is  derived 
practically  all  that  we  know  of  the  lan- 
guaee,  customs,  beliefs,  and  or^ranization 
of  uie  Timucuan  tribes.  Pareja  died  in 
1628.  In  spite  of  one  or  two  revolts  by 
whichseveral  missionaries  lost  their  lives, 
the  Timucuan  tribes  in  general,  particu- 
larly along  the  e.  coast,  acceptea  Chris- 
tianity and  civilization  and  became  the 
allies  of  the  Spaniards.  In  1699  the 
Quaker  Dickenson  visited  several  of  their 
mission  settlements  and  noted  the  great 
contrast  between  the  Christian  Indians 
and  the  savage  tribes  of  the  southern 
peninsula  among  whom  he  had  been  a 
captive.  A  few  years  later,  about  1703, 
began  the  series  of  invasions  by  the  Eng- 
lish of  Carolina  and  their  savage  Indian 
allies,  Creek,  Catawba,  and  Yuchi,  by 
which  the  missions  were  destroyed,  hun- 
dreds of  their  people  killed,  and  hun- 
dreds, possibly  thousands,  of  others,  men, 
women,  and  children,  carried  off  into 
slavery,  while  the  remnant  took  refuge 
dose  under  the  walls  of  8t  Augustine. 
The  prosperous  Apalachee  missions  shared 
the  same  fate.  With  the  decline  of  the 
Spanish  power  and  the  incessant  inroads 
of  the  Creeks  and  Seminole,  the  native 
Indians  rapidly  dwindled  until  on  the 
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transfer  of  the  territory  to  the  United 
States  in  1821  only  a  handfol  remained, 
and  these  apparently  belon^ng  mostly 
to  the  uncivilized  tribes  of  tne  southern 
end.  It  is  possible  that  the  remnant  of 
the  mission  tribes  had  been  later  shipped 
to  Cuba  by  the  Snaniards,  as  had  been  the 
case  with  the  Calusa  in  1763. 

Consult  Barcia,  Ensayo,  1723;  Basanier, 
Hist  Not  Floride^  1853;  Bourne,  Narr. 
De  Soto,  1904;  Dickenson,  Narr.  Ship- 
wreck, 1699,  repr.  1803;  Gatschet  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xvi,  1877;  xvii,  1878; 
XVIII,  1880;  Laudonni^re  in  French, 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  m  s.,  1869;  Le  Mojme, 
Narr.,  1875;  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la 
Lengua  Timuquana,  1886.  (j.  m.) 

For  synonyms,  see  Timueua. 

Tinachi.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  In^  mission,  Santa 
Barl)ara  oo.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18, 1861. 

Tinajas  (Span.:  'water  pools,'  'water 
pockets, '  so  called  because  of  their  femcied 
resemblance  to  water  jars  of  earthen- 
ware). A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  s.  b. 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  visited  and 
doubtless  so  named  by  Father  Kino  in 
1699. 

Oa]id0laria.~Font,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mez.,  893, 1889.  La Ti]iiQa.~Venegas.  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  map,  1750.  La Tiaaooa.~Kino,  map  (17Q1), 
*    ~        oft,  <        "    "'^  '         —     .        -- 


Kino,  map  (1702),  in  ^tdcklein,  Heue  Welt-Bott, 
74, 1726. 

TinivJas.    See  Pottery^  Keceptades. 

Tinapiknayas.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  b. 
Mexico  or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuil- 
tecan,  the  members  of  which  were  gath- 
ered into  the  mission  of  San  Francisco  Vi- 
zarron  de  loe  Pausanes  in  1737. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  303,  1864. 

TinasipeskichaC  bad  bows').  A  Hunk- 
papa  Sioux  band. 

ATM-Bris^.— De  Smet,  W.  Miss.,  264, 1848  (trans.: 
'broken  bows').  Bad  Bows.— Culbertson  in 
Smithson.  Rep.  1860,141, 1861.  8i-i!a'-wi-pi.— Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  876, 1862.  Tina- 
dpe-oitoa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  221, 
1897.    Ti]iazipe-ii6a.— Ibid. 

Tingmiarmint.  A  settlement  of  Eskimo 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Greenland,  lat.  62°  4(K. — 
Nansen,  First  Crossing,  i,  823,  1890. 

Tinicnm  (corruption  of  3fetiinahmkf  'at 
(or  on)  the  edge  of  the  island'  (length- 
wise); cognate  with  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
(Quinpi?)  Matinecoc  (for  Mfitfnakok), 
and  with  Abnaki  M^tlnakuk  (Maine). 
See  Matinecoc),  A  long  island  in  the  Del- 
aware r.,  fonning  part  of  Burlington  co., 
N.  J.,  and  having  on  one  side  high  hills, 
and  on  the  other  low  lands  once  inhab- 
ited by  the  Delawares  (Lenape).  The 
island  became  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  Swedes,  by  whom  it  was  called  Ten- 
nakong.  (w.  r.  q.) 

Tameoongh.— Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
I.  696,  1856.  Tamioonch.— Ibid.  Twiamiin,— Van 
Sweringen  (1684),  ibid.,  ni,  848.  1868.  TiiiB»- 
congh.— Doc.  of  1656,  op.  cit. 


TinUu  ('at  the  holes').  The  Toknts 
(Maripoaan)  name  of  the  coontrv  about 
Tejon  cr.,  Cal.,  occupied  by  the  ^hoeho- 
nean  Gitanemuk  (i.  e.,  the  Serranos  of 
upper  Tejon  and  Paso  crs.  in  the  8ftn 
Joaquin  valley  drainage)  and  the  Mari- 
posan  Yauelmani.  Powers  (ConL  N.  A. 
Ethnol. ,  III,  370, 1877 )  gives  it>  in  the  form 
Tinlinneh,  as  a  tribal  name.  CI  Fohal- 
lintinkh,  Tgon. 

Thma  {IW-ney  'people').  The  nune 
sometimes  given  to  the  northern  divi- 
sion of  the  Athapascan  family,  eompris- 
inff  the  Kaiyuhkhotana,  Knaiak hotana, 
Antena,  Kuuchana,  Unakhotana,  Katc^ 
in,  Kawchodinne,Thlingchadinne,Etch- 
areottine,  Chipewyan,  Nahane,  Sekam. 
Takulli,andTsukotin.  They  were  dividea 
by  Petitot  (Diet  D^nd-Oindji^,  xx,  1893) 
into  the  following  groups:  I.  Monioffnedg, 
comprising  (1)  Chipewyan  proper,  (2) 
Athabascan,  ( 3)  Etheneldeli,  ( 4 )  Tatpanot- 
tine.  II.  Montagnardi,  comprising  ( 1 )  Teat'- 
tme,  (2)  8ar8i,(3)Sekani,(4)  Nahane,  (5> 
Ettchaottine,  (6)  Esbataottine.  IIL  J^ 
daveSf  comprising  (1)  Etrhareottine,  (2) 
Slaves  proper,  ( 3)  Lin  tchanre,  (4 )  Kawcho- 
dinne,  (5)  Etagottine.  IV.  Dindjii,  com- 
prising (1)  Kwitchakutchin,  (2)  Nako- 
tchokutchin,  (3)  Tatlitkutchin,  (4)  Tak- 
kuthkutchin,  (5)  Vuntakutchin,  (6)  Han- 
kutchin,  (7)  Aiitena,  (8)  Kutchakutchin, 
(9)-Tengerateekutchin,  (10)  Teoanko- 
tchin,  (11)  Unakhotana,  (12)  Knaiakho- 
tana,  ri3)  Koyuhkhotana.  Heclaanfied 
them  later  ( Autour  du  Lac  des  EBclaTes, 
361.  1893)  as  follows:  I.  Dott^  vnlgo  In- 

fUiks,    (1)   Eoyukukhotana,    (2)   Un^- 
hotana,    (3)   YukonikhotanA,    (4)  iCo- 
yuhkhotana.      II.    DmdjUt,    vulso  Lricyo- 
cheux,  (1)  Tenankutchin,  (2)  iSuat^i*. 
tchin,  (3)  Kutchakutchin,  (4)  T^igeratee- 
kutchin,  (5)  Hankutchin,  (6)  VuntA^u. 
tchin,  (7)  Tukkuthkutchm,  (8)  TatUtkxi. 
tchin,  (9)  Nakotchokutchin,  (10)  FCm^. 
tchakntchin.  III.  IkmnU,  vulgo Mont^as^ 
nais,  (1)  Etagottine,  (2)  Klokwttine,  (S) 
Krazlongottine.  IV.  Dan^  ( 1 )  Nahane,  (2  > 
Esbataottine,  (3)Sekani,  (4)T8attine,  (S) 
Sard.    V.  2>2!n>,vulgoHare8kin8,(l)  Ncil- 
lagottine,  (2)  Kawchodinne,  (3)  Tl^lin^^ 
chadiime,  (4)   Kfwetragottine,  (5)    Kt^^ 
tchogottme,  (6)  Nigottine.   VL  J%«i^  .E^ 
cUxveSf  vulgo  Slaves,  (1)  De6nedevajneV>t- 
tine,<2)  Eleidlingottine,  (3)  Ettcneri^ie^ 
ottine,    (4)    Etchaottine.     Vll.    I>t»%tw^ 
vulgo  Dogribs,  (1)  Tfteottine,  (2>    T^kn 
fwelottine,    (3)   Tsantieottine,   (4)    Liri^ 
tchanre.    VIII.  Dhii  Chipewyan^  ( 1  )  T^tn 
sanottine,  (2)  Edjieretrakenade,  (3)  ]3««:h 
nedekeiuide,  (4)  Atbabasca,  (5)  EtkieQ^i. 
deli.  (6)  Thilanotdne.    The  TaktilU  ji^ 
Tsilkotin  as  well  as  tiie  Ahtena  be  -rTmrMi^ 
with  the  Dand. 

Morice  divides  the  Tinne  as  follo^ns:  I 
WeeUm  DMb,  (1)  Tsilkotin,  (2)  l^&k^liij 
(3)  Nahane.    11.  IniermediaU  Mv^Sm^fyj 
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Sekani.  III.  EasUm  Dhnh,  (1)  Chipe- 
wyan,  (2)  Etheneldeli.  (3)  Tsattine,  (4) 
Tatsanottine,  (5)  Thlingchadinne,  (6) 
Etchareottine,  (7)Ettchaottine,  (8)Kaw- 
chodinne.  IV.  Northern  Dhies,  (1)  Lou- 
cheux  (Proc.  Can.  Inst,  113, 1889). 

In  Anthropoe  (i,  255-277, 1906)  Father 
Morice  makes  the  following  classification, 
though  the  names  here  given  are  often 
quoted  from  other  writers  and  are  not 
always  indorsed  by  him.— I.  Loucheux, 
including  the'Kaiyuh-kho-Henne,  Koyu- 
kukh-ota^-na,  Yuna-kho-*tenne  or  Yunu- 
kho-'tenne,  Tana-kut'qin,  Kut'qakut'cjin, 
Natche-ktitchin^  or  Nateit'-ktit-chm^, 
Voen-kut*qin,  Tfikkfith-Kfitchin,  Han- 
kut'qin,  Ttitcone-kut'qin,  Artez-kut*qin, 
Th^t'  16t-kut'qfn,  Nakotco-ondjig-kut'qin, 
and  Kwit'qakut'qin.  II.  The  Subarctic 
DSnes,  including  the  Hares,  Dog-Ribs, 
Slaves,  and  Yeflow-Knives.  III.  Atha- 
baskans  or  Eastern  Dhih,  including  the 
Cariboo  Eaters,  Athabaskans,  and  Chip- 
pewayans.  IV^.  The  Intermediate  DineSt 
including  the  Sheep  Indians,  Mountain 
Indians,  Strong  Bows,  Nahanais,  Beavers, 
Sarcis,  and  ^kanais.  V.  The  Western 
Dhih,  including  the  Babines,  Carriers, 
Chilcotins,  and  the  Ts'ets'aut  of  Boas. 
See  Athapascan  Family. 

Tintaotonwe  {Tii^ta-oUA^e^  Willage  on 
the  prairie').  A  former  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  band.  The  village  was  situated  on 
lower  Minnesota  r.  and  was  once  the  res- 
idence of  Wabasha,  the  Kiyuksa  chief, 
until  he  removed  with  most  of  his  war- 
riors, leaving  a  few  families  under  his  son, 
Takopepeshene.  Dauntless,  who  became 
a  dependent  ot  Shakopee  (Shakpe),  the 
neighboring  chief  of  Taoapa. — Long,  Ex- 
pert! St  Peters  R.,  i,  585, 1824. 
£««Je-Heftd.-.N€ill,  KbL  Uhm..  141.  imtp.  iS^iJ) 
(liJij(U>h  Irif  Muyapii,  the  i-lik"f).  taf  le  beiwl'i 
biuiii"Mf'ETis(ck  ifi  liiil.  AIT.  Ki^ii  ,  1HG:J,  16,  \mi, 
Ea^A-M  —Net II,  on.  elt.  nhe  tMiiefi.    Tetiukkft^ 

♦olii  %'ill*Mrc"u  TaUrtOT.— Clftrk  MS,  qiiotod  by 
C4MU«i,  U'vifsarKl  Clatrk  Exiitd.,  1, 101 ,  \m\.  f  ing- 
t*h-t0- A. -4. -ml hn.  K.  Am.  Irsil^,  Jl.iai,  \sU.  Tior 
ta  -  ^  ^-«  h  -  - « • . .  f  1  i  r  I  iH  lotted  h  V  r  Ji>nrt  ]  il  *  m  { w'SnX.  M  f  i  h. 
[:  Tin-talj-ton.  — I.inv:-)irvir|iirk^ 

l>«ou¥.,  iiM»p,  ^,  idoe.  Ti*U-otot>w«.— Dorsey  ia 
15th  Kep.  B.  A.  E..  216. 1897.  Tir|U-«tonwe.— llbld. 
TSatatonwan.— Neill.  Hist.  Minn.,  500.1^.  TinU- 
togwan.— Doraey,  op.  cit.  Tx»t*  to"w»^.—Rlgg8 
qooted  by  Doraey,  ioid.  Tinta  tonwe.— Hinman 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  68,  186u.  Tintatonwe.— Riggs, 
Dak.  Oram,  and  Diet.,  188. 1852.  Village  of  fra- 
rie.— Clark  MS.  quoted  by  Coues,  Lewis  and  •Clark 
Ezped.,  1. 101. 1883. 

Tintu.  A  division  or  eettlement  of  the 
Tubare  in  s.  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  on 
the  8.  fork  of  Rio  dei  Fuerte. — Orozco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  58,  1864. 

Tintlan.  A  Cowichan  settlement  on 
the  8.  bank  of  lower  Eraser  r.,  Brit  Col., 
below  Sumass  lake. — Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind. 
Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Tiochmngwe  (probably  *  valley').  A  for- 
mer villajge  of  the  Tuscarora  in  New  York, 
situated  in  1750 on  *Hhe  main  road"  from 


Oneida  to  Onondaga. — De  Schweinitz, 
Life  and  Times  of  David  Zeisberger,  55, 
1870. 

Tioga  (Iroquois:  *  where  it  forks').  A 
former  village  situated  on  the  site  of 
Athens,  on  the  ri^ht  bank  of  the  Susque- 
hanna, near  its  junction  with  the  Che- 
mung, in  Bradf oni  co. ,  Pa.  The  Iroquois 
eettl^  here  the  Saponi,  Tutelo,  Nanticoke, 
Munsee,  Mahican,  and  other  fragmentary 
or  conquered  tribes  living  under  their 
protection.  It  was  the  southern  gateway 
to  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  all  of  the 
great  war-paths  and  hunting  trails  from 
the  s.  and  s.  w.  centering  here.  Conrad 
Weiser  passed  through  on  his  way  to 
Onondaga  in  1737.  It  was  abandoned  by 
the  Indians  in  1778,  when  they  were  pre- 
paring to  retire  before  the  Americans,  and 
the  deserted  houses  were  burned  by  Col. 
Hartley  on  Sept  27.  A  council  was  held 
here  by  Col.  Thomas  Pickering  in  1790, 
when  Farmer's  Brothers  (Fish  Carrier) 
and  Red  Jacket  were  the  chief  speakens 
for  the  Indians.  Col.  Thomas  Proctor 
passed  through  in  1791  when  on  his  way 
to  the  council  at  Buffalo.  In  addition  to 
the  works  below,  consult  Murray,  Old 
Tidgit  Point,  1908.  (j.  m.    j.  p.  d.) 

CkftunoiwiuB.— ViiUdfeilU{17&7j  III  N.  Y>  D<x\Co1. 


(ill.  1  f  J  H  t  ,  ^  J 1 ,  320,  LSTn) .  Uaog<i  —J  cjhnMiQ  ( 1 75<i) 
ill  R  !  *  *4.  live,  V.52V*,  1.^:^1  111] spri Tit y.  lortifan,— 
Bt  I  ]  i  II  nvrt  p,  1 7&fi.  f  udf«.— F I , J  i  ■  ( 1 1  j  -i  *  1 1  i^r  n  i  f  f  1 7V7> 
in  N,  Y.  l>o<.'.  OiL  m»L,  vri,  2W,  3  ■Ctf;.  Ti-yo'-ga^— 
Momnn^  Leflg^uo  IfOq,.  ^7tV,  \^M  t.i'nyw^n  and 
Sen eca  lorm } .    Teadgoh.— <.TMni  1^:+  ( 1757  J  i] uoti'd  by 
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i.*^A.^, 


I'ouehot  map  UVri^l  ink.  V.  Hoc,  Col.  HFt.,  x. 


-VMuclrr-uJl  U7fi7),  ibid.,  6®. 
i-fo.— lifhrs'Wfcn  {l7571Jhh!^  yjT, 
,1,  is^rfl.  Tiaoifa.— Fi  J^^hT]'K^n  nmf.  (l7riG>.  ibid., 
ttu.  TiM>go«.— (Hiy  nirk  conf,  {Milt),  Jbid.,  Vllj, 
im,  1  'i.i? .  T  ieffo .  -  Li  V  0  rni  on.-  ( 1 77y\  j  „  N ,  H .  H  \»U 
vScR*.  CoiL.  yi,m\,  imK    Tioffm— Jom^  (HW)  in 

K.  Y.  Doc,  Col.  Hint ,  VIIt.7tift,  1^57.  Tio^a  Point.— 
PuFHona  iXlh&i  Jn  Afr-hives  of  Pft,.  2d  ^.,  11,745, 
ISSl,  Tiy*o«m.  —Haw  1  e  j-  ( 1 7.^ ) ,  \h\*\  ,  v  1 1 .  4»^,  \im, 
■Hymofu— johiisi.n  mm^  ibliL,  Wi.  Tiyeira,— 
Conf.  ( m.  17&6>  qnotiMl  by  RutU'EilHJf .  Trilx*  Hud- 
son R„2!ir\lA71  TobiiMKfiL.— I^wi§  Evans' nmp, 
1749.  tohiwin. - M ai> olJTAS in N .  y .  DtK  1. ft- 1 II j»t, . 
VIII,  LS&7.  TobikoiL — HfixDAnu  Htirs  maii,  MU\, 
Taikon.— E.«EifiijLs  wid  RuplHymjip,  1T7T.  Trij»o- 
ga,— Kt  lMbu?*t>n  fonfjn.^jfu  K.  Y.  floorol.  Elwt., 
\  1 1 ,  47,  iH.V>.  TrbAOff*  -Htt  wlcy  i\  756  ( ,  Ibiri. ,  47. 
Tyftof*. -Fi  Johnson  e«>nf.  { 175tv^ ,  Ibid.,  1 10.  Ty*- 
ga,— Rpjitty  {I77i))  qMytetJ  by  Conovwr,  Kan,  aud 
LieneVft  MS.,  B.  A.  E, 

Tionontati  ( *  there  the  mountain 
stands/ — Hewitt).  A  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing in  the  mountains  s.  of  Nottawasaga 
bay,  in  Grey  and  Simcoe  cos.,  Ont. 
They  were  first  visited  in  1616  by  the 
French,  who  called  them  the  Nation  du 
Petun,  or  Tobacco  Nation,  from  their  hav- 
ing large  fields  of  tobacco.  In  1640  the 
Jesuits  established  a  mission  among  them. 
The  tribe  then  had  2  clans,  the  Deer 
and  the  Wolf,  and  9  villages.  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  Huron  tribes  by  the  Iro- 
quois, in  1648-49,  many  of  the  fugitives 
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took  refuge  with  the  Tionontati.  This 
drew  down  upon  the  latter  the  anger  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  sent  a  strong  force 
asainst  them  in  Dec.  1649.  Etanta,  one 
of  their  principal  villages,  was  surprised 
during  the  absence  of  the  warriors,  the 
houses  burned,  and  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, together  with  the  missionary,  mas- 
sacred. The  Tionontati,  with  the  Huroni^ 
who  had  joined  them,  now  abandoned 
their  country  and  fled  to  the  region  a  w. 
of  L.  Superior.  In  1658  there  were  about 
600  of  the  tribe  at  the  Potawatomi  mis- 
sion of  St  Michel,  near  Green  bav.  Wis. 
Soon  afterward  they  were  with  the  Hurons 
at  Shaugawaumikong  (La  Pointe),  and 
about  1670  the  two  tribes  were  together 
at  Mackinaw,  at  the  entrance  to  L.  Mich- 
lean.  The  Tionontati  soon  became 
blended  with  the  Hurons,  and  the  united 
tribes  were  henceforth  known  under  the 
modernized  name  of  Wyandot  As  late, 
however,  as  1721  the  Tionontati,  tiien 
living  with  the  Hurons  near  Detroit, 
preserved  their  name  and  hereditary 
chieftaincies.  They  were  frequently  des- 
ignated as  Tionontati  Hurons  and  have 
luso  been  confounded  with  the  Amikwa. 
Their  villages,  so  far  as  their  names  are 
known,  were  Ehouae  (St  Pierre  et  St 
Paul),  Ekarenniondi(StMatthieu),  Etarita 
(St  Jean),  St  Andre,  St  Barthelemy,  St 
Jacques,  St  Jacques  et  St  Philippe,  St 
Simon  et  St  Jude,  St  Thomas,  u.  m.  ) 
OhaaundadiM.— Undesay  (1761)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
HUt., VI. 706, 1855.   Obeiionditd6et.-Johii8on(1747), 

ibid.,359.    Obenimdady Johnson (1756),ibid.,vii, 

93,  1856.  ^ChemmdiM.— Stoddart  (1758),  ibid.,  vi, 
780,  1855.  OboBondedeyt.— Johnson  (1747),  ibid., 
887.  Denondadies.— Gale.  Upper  Miss.,  164,  1867. 
DMmondade.— Schuyler  (1702)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IV,  979, 1864.  DMrnoadadiea.— Colden  (1727). 
Five  Nat,  86,  1747.  Dieiioiidadea.~Bellomont 
(1701 )  in  N .  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  834, 1854.  Dinoa- 
dadies.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt.  1. 13, 1761.  Diaon- 
dodiM.~Winiam8,  Vermont,  i,  282. 1809.  Dioaaon- 
dadeet.— Uvingston  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
rv,  571, 1854.  Dioaoadade.— Schuyler  (1687).  ibid., 
Ill,  478, 1853.  DioBoadadiM.— Schoolcraft, Travels, 
53. 1821.  DioaoadadoM.— Livingston  (1691 )  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.Col.Hist..lil,781, 1853.  Dioaoadacea.—Canada 
Governor  (1695).  ibid.,  iv.  120, 1864.  Dioaeadei.— 
Schuyler  (1702) ,  1  bid^  979.  Dioaoadadie.— McKen- 
ney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79, 1854  (misprint). 
Doaoadadea.— Canada  Governor (1695)  in  N.  V.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IV,  122, 1854.  BtioaBOBUtM.-Je8.  Rel. 
1670,  6,  1858.  EtioBBoatatehroaaoBS.— Ibid.,  86. 
ceaa  dn Petoa.— <;hamplain  (1616).(Euvre8,  iv,  57, 
1870.  iBBoadadeae.— Hansen  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  IV,  806, 1854.  loBoatady-Hafaa.— Welser 
(1748)  in  Rupp.  West  Pa.,  app..  16,  1846  (made 
synonjrmous  with  Wyandot  (q.  v.),  butapparently 
another  form  of  Tionontati).  JeaoadadM.— Bello- 
mont  (1700)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist,  rv,  768, 1854. 
JeaoadatheM.— Romer,  ibid.,  799.  Jeauadadeet.— 
Johnson  (1756).  ibid.,  vii,  86,  1856.  Joaoatady- 
aafo.— Poet  (1758)  in  Proud,  Pa.,  ii.  app.,  113. 1798 
(madesynonymous  with  Wyandot,  butapparently 
another  form  of  Tionontati).  KhioBoatateh- 
roBOB.— Jes.  Rel.  1640,  85,  1858.  XhioaoBtaterrho- 
Boaa.— Jes.  Rel.  1635,  33, 1868.  Hatioa  da  Petna.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1632,  14,  1858.  aatioa  da  petnm.— 
Champlain  (1616),  (Euvres,  v,  Ist  pt,  274,  1870. 
HatioB  of  Tobaooo.— Parkman.  Pioneers,  884, 1883. 
PeruB.— Shea,  Pefialosa,  83,  1882  (misprint). 
Per6u.— Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  48,  1882. 
PetoBeuz.— Sasard  (16-32).  Hist  Can.,  iv,  Huron 
Diet,  1866.     UuioanoBtateroaoaa.— Sa^rd  (1636), 


Can..  II,  294, 1866  (misprint).  ani«mltats.-Ooze. 
Carolana,  map,  1741  (misprint).  Quiomoatatera- 
BOBB.-Sagard(  1636).  Can.,  11,326,1866.  QuimmoB- 
tatjroaoaa.— Sa«:ard  (1632),  Hist.  Can.,  rv,  Huron 
Diet,  1866  (according  to  Hewitt,  Quieunont&tt 
siiniifies  'where  the  mountain  stands,'  while 
Tionontati  signiDes  *  there  the  mountain  stands' ). 
Bhawtadadi«a.-Colden  (1727),  Five  Nat,  app.,  190, 
1747.  TaaaoBtataa.~Lamberville  (1686)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  111,489, 1868.  ThaoaoatateroaoBa.— 
Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  l,  94, 1708.  Thiaaantatoro- 
BOBa.~Da  Chesneau  (1681)  in  Maif  ry,  D6c^  ii. 
267, 1877.  Tieaoaadiea.~AlDany  Conference  ( 1726) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  y,  794,  1866.  TienM- 
daideaga.— Albany  Conference  (1723),  ibid.,  «8. 
Tiaaatat^— La  Rarre  (1688),  ibid.,  ix,  202,  1866. 
Tiohoatat^.— Du  Chesneau  (1681),  ibid.,  164  (mis- 
print). TioBBoataataa  Euroaa.— Neill  in  Minn, 
Hist.  Soc.CoU.,v,  401. 1886.  TioBBOBUtehroBaoBa.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1654,  9,  1868.  Tioaaaatates.^Frontenac 
(1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  ix,  178, 1866.  Tioa- 
BOBtats.~Memoir  of  1706,  ibid.,  602.  TioBBoatha- 
tw.— La  Potherle,  ui.  143, 1768.  Tioaaotaat^— Jes. 
Rel.  1672, 86, 1868.  Tioaoadade.— Uvingston  ( 1687) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  <}ol.  Hist,  ui,  443,  18^  Tioaoa- 
taliea.— Domenech,  Deserts,  i.  444, 1860.  Tioaoa- 
tot^—Du  Chesneau  (1681)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
iz.  164,1866.  Tobaeoo  ladiaBS.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  rv,  208,  1854.  Troaoatea.— Alcedo,  Die 
Geog.,  n.  630, 1787  (possibly  idenUcal).  Tsomoa- 
Utes.— Heriot  Travels.  1^  1818  (misprint).  T. 
SoB-Boa-ta-tez.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  174,  1829. 
Taiaaadadaoka.— Ibid.  Tidaoatatak.— Parkman, 
Jesuits,  xliii,  note,  1883.  Tyo-BOB.to-ta*-ka\— 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  M&,  B.  A.  E.  (Onondaga 
name).  Tooaoadadya.— Document  of  1747  in  NTy. 
Doc  CioL  Hist,  VI,  ffiU,  1866. 

Tiopane.  A  tribe,  apparently  distinct 
from  the  Ck)pane,  whom  the  name  sag- 
gests,  living  in  the  18th  ceutary  between 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  and  the  coast,  a  habi- 
tat close  to  that  of  the  Ck)pane.  In  1733 
they  were  mentioned  as  one  of  the  tribes 
thatshelteredtheEspfrituSantodeZuf^iga 
mission  from  the  Apache  (Gov.  Almazan 
in  Autos  sobre  Providencias,  Archivo 
Gen. ).  In  1737  they  were  referr«Ki  to  as 
the  tribe  that  lived  below  the  croseine  of 
Guadalupe  r.,  probably  that  between  San 
Antonio  and  Espfritu  Santo  de  Zilfliga 
(Complaints  of  i^eophytes,  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  Misiones,  zxi).  Some  of  them 
were  taken  to  the  San  Antonio  missions, 
and  in  1737  they,  with  the  Pastia,  fled,  and 
Gov.  Sandoval  was  unable  to  recoverthem 
(ibid.).  (h.  R.B.) 

Sayupaaea.— A  Imagan ,  Autos  sobre  Provldenciaa, 
17fe,  MS.  ^^ 

Tiopinet.  ACoahuiltecantribeofT^xas, 
identical  with  the  Chay opines  of  Grarcfa's 
Manual  (1760).  It  seems  that  Tiopinee 
was  the  earlier  form  of  the  name,  because 
in  1754  a  missionary  at  San  Antonio 
asserted  that  the  Tiopmes  "arenowcidled 
Chayopines"  (Arch.  Col.  Santa  Croz  de 
Quer^taro,  K,  leg.  4,  no.  15,  MS. ).  They 
may  be  identical  with  the  Tiopanes  (q.  v. ) 
or  bayupanes.  The  Tiopines  were  one  of 
the  '%ur  large  nations''  which  deserted 
the  San  Joe6  mission  at  San  Antonio  early 
in  its  career  (Petition  of  Fray  Santa  Ana, 
1750,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  EspafSa,  xxviii, 
140,  MS. ).  Later  they  became  one  of  the 
leading  tribes  at  San  Juan  Capistrano  mis- 
sion. In  1737  they  were  there  with  the 
Tilojd,  Orejon,  Venado,  and  other  tribes 
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dearly  Coahuiltecan.  In  1738, 120  runa- 
ways of  the  tribe  were  recovered  from  the 
forest  (Lamar  Papers,  no.  37,  MS.).  In 
1768  they  were  mentioned  as  beinson  Rio 
Frio,  but  in  1780  the  governor  of  Texas 
said  their  home  was  near  the  coa^t,  s.  of 
the  Nueces  (Cabello,  Rep.  on  Coast  Tribes, 
1780,  MS.).  As  late  as  1780  they  were 
still  living  at  San  Juan  Capistrano mission 
(ibid.).  (H.E.B.) 

Chapopinas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17, 1863. 
OhayopiaM.— Garcia.  Manoal,  title,  1760.  Saio- 
piaas.— Lamar  Papers,  no.  87, 10, 1738,  MS.  Sayo- 
piaa.— Morfi.  Mem.  Hint.  Tex..  MS.,  bk.  ii,  ca.  1782. 
Bayopines.— Doc.of  1760in  Mem.de  NuevaEspafia, 
XXVIII,  140.  MS.  Zaoopiaet.— Lamar  Papers,  no. 
37, 1,  MS.  (miscopy  for  Zaiopines?). 

Tioiahrondion  (early  Huron  form,  Te- 
*ochanontian  (1653),  probably  (x^nate 
with  Moliawk  Tiwsarrofl^nion\  *  There 
where  many  (beaver)  dams  are*:  from 
initial  prefix  (t-,  the  transdirective  sign, 
'there  ,  *  thither*;  to-,  the  compound 
prefix  pronoun  of  the  third  jaerson.  sin- 
gular number,  zoic  gender,  *  it-it  * ;  -  ttar-^ 
the  nominal  stem  of  o'aa^'rd*  or  otce^rd^  (a 
dialectic  variant)  signifying  *a  (beaver) 
dam';  -rofl,  the  verb-Ftem,  *(to)  place 
athwart,'  and  the  adverbial  puffix,  -nio»*, 
'many  times',  *many  places').  The 
present  Iroquoian  name  of  Detroit,  Mich. 
There  seems  to  be  good  evidence  that  the 
name  did  not  originally  belong  to  this 
spot  The  Huron  term,  cited  aljove,  was 
first  used  in  the  Journal  des  J^suites 
for  1653  (Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaites  ed., 
xxxviii,  181,  1899)  in  conjunction  with 
the  place  name  Sken  chide,  *  plat^e  of  the 
foxes,*  which  was  there  represented  to 
be  "toward  Teochanoniian,^*  that  is  to 
say,  "toward  the  place  of  the  beaver- 
dams,"  meaning,  evidently  vaguely,  in 
the  beaver-hunting  country.  Inland  on 
both  sides  of  the  strait  connecting  L. 
Huron  with  L.  Erie  there  were  noted 
beaver  grounds,  and  their  importance 
was  so  great  in  the  17th  century  that 
Lahontan  marked  the  chief  places  on  his 
map;  there  were  also  well-known  beaver 
gronnds  lying  between  the  Maumee  and 
Wabash  rs.  In  1701  the  Five  Nations 
gave  a  deed  of  trust  to  the  English  King 
of  their  **  beaver-hunting  ground  "  (called 
Ganagariarchio,  i.  e.  uana'garia'-Ko^- 
tceriio,  *it  beaver  is  fine'),  a  part  of 
which  land  "runns  till  it  butts  upon  the 
Twichtwichs  [Miami],"  comprismg  the 
"country  where  the  bevers,  the  deers, 
elks,  and  such  beasts  keep  and  the  place 
called  Tieugsachrondie,  alias  Fort  de  Tret 
orWawyachtenok"  (N.  Y.  Doc.Ck)l.  Hist., 
IV,  908,  1854).  At  an  early  period  the 
French  realized  the  great  importance  of 
this  strait,  for  it  was  the  kev  to  the  three 
upper  lakes  and  all  their  dependencies, 
and  gave  ready  access  to  the  Mississippi 
by  way  of  Maumee  r.  and  a  portage  of 
only  9  m.  into  the  Wabash.  So  in  1686 
D^ionville  (realizing  that  if  this  pass  was 


held  by  the  French,  the  English  would 
be  barred  from  the  Mississippi  and  the 
great  N.  VV\,  but  if  seized  and  held  by 
the  British,  the  Canadian  fur-trade  would 
be  ruined )  orderetl  Grevsolon  Du  Luth  to 
build  a  small  picket  fort,  giving  it  the 
name  Gratiot,  which  he  occupi^  for  a 
short  time.  In  1688  the  Five  Nations 
complained  to  Gov.  Dongan,  of  New 
York,  asking  him  to  demolish  the  fort 
built  two  years  previously.  Later  Cadil- 
lac proposed  to  establish  there  a  perma- 
nent settlement  and  military  poet.  In 
this  proposal  he  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion by  those  whose  interests  would  be 
affected,  and  also  by  the  Jesuits;  finalljr, 
however,  convincing  the  proper  authori- 
ties of  the  feasibility  of  his  plan  and  of 
the  immense  interests  whicn  it  would 
conserve  and  protect,  he  began,  on  July 
24,  1701,  the  picket  Fort  Pontchartnain, 
which  was  about  60  yds  square  and  situ- 
ated about  120  ft  from  the  river. 

In  the  same  year  the  Five  Nations 
complained  that  the  Hurons  had  come  to 
dwell  at  Tiosahrondion  and  that  they  had 
thereby  disturbed  their  beaver  and  elk 
hunting;  they  asserted  that  they  had 
owned  these  hunting  grounds  for  60  (ap- 
proximately 45)  years,  and  that  although 
the  governors  of  New  York  and  Canada 
had  both  admitted  that  these  lands  be- 
longed to  them,  a  fort  had  been  built 
there  by  the  French.  To  these  remon- 
strances the  French  governor  replied  that 
the  fort  had  been  built  for  their  sole  ben- 
efit, for  supplying  them  with  powder  and 
lead  and  other  things  needed  in  their 
hunting,  and  to  prevent  war  between 
them  and  the  Ottawa.  At  the  same  time 
the  Hurons  complained  that  the  Mis- 
sisauga  (Waganhaes)  had  taken  their 
beaver-hunting  grounds  and  desired  the 
French  governor  to  remove  the  Missisauga 
to  theirown  hunting  lands.  In  1700  they 
declared  that  this  was  "the  only  place  of 
beaver  hunting."  In  1702,  24  "Fan- 
Indians,"  piTobably  Miami  and  Wyandot, 
informed  tne  Five  Nations  that  they  had 
come  to  dwell  at  Tiosahrondion,  "at  one 
end  of  your  house."  The  French  had 
previously  ordered  their  Indian  allies  to 
make  peace  with  the  Five  Nations.  As 
early  as  1727  man v  small  tribes  and  parts 
of  tribes,  as  the  Wyandot,  Miami,  Foxes, 
Sauk,  Ottawa,  Missisauga  and  Pota- 
watomi,  had  their  villages  in  the  vicinity 
of  Tiosahrondion.  Ten  years  later  130 
Shawnee  warriors  asked'  permission  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  and  of  the 
Five  Nations  to  go  to  dwell  at  Tiosahron- 
dion, l)ecau8e  the  Seneca  and  the  Cayuga 
had  sold  their  lands  on  the  Susquehanna 
from  under  their  feet. 

Hennepin  (New  Discovery,  1697)  says 
that  L.  Erie  was  called  by  the  Iroquois 
Brigi  Tejocharontiong,  which  signifies  "At 
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the  place  of  the  Erie  people,  there  where 
many  ( beaver)  dams  are.  '  ( J.  n.  b.  h.) 
Eri^e  Tejocharontionf.— Hennepin,  Kouvelle 
D^ouyerte,49,1697.  Tahsagroadie.— Golden  (1727), 
HLst.  Five  Nations,  22,  1747.  Tahsah(rondie.— 
Dougl&ss,  Summary,  i,  180,  1756.  Te'o'ohanon- 
tian.— Jes.  Rel.  (1658),  Thwaites  ed.,  xxxviii,  181, 
1899.  Teughsaghrontey.— London  Doc.  (1754)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  899, 1866.  Tieugsaohron- 
dio.— LondonDoc.(1701),ibid.,iv.908,1854.  Tircksar 
rondia.— London  Doc.  (1688).  Ibid.,  532.  TieugliMk- 
ghroadie.~London  Doc.  (1701).  ibid..  909.  ijeuf- 
■aghronde.— Ibid.  Tjguhsafhrondy.— Ibid.,  892. 
T)Uffhsaghrondie.~London  Doc.  (1702).  ibid.,  979. 
T(»A8agbrondie.~London  Doc.  (1770), ibid.,  v,  694, 
1855.  Tonsagroende.— Ibid.,  543.  Trongiagroende. — 
London  Doc.  (1720),  ibid.  Tuohiaghrondie.— Ibid., 
VI,  105.  1855.  TuekBarrandie.— IMd.,  103.  Tuigh- 
■aghrondy.— London  Doc.  (1701).  ibid.,  iv,  891, 
1854.  Tnsaohrondie.— London  Doc.  (1726).  ibid.,  v, 
792,  1855.  Tuihsachrefldie.— Ibid.,  vi,  107,  1855. 
Tiuiaaghrondie. — ^Ibid.,  99.  TyMhaarondia.— Lon- 
don Doc.  (1688),  ibid..  III.  586, 1858.  Wawiaghten- 
hook.— London  Doc.  (1754),  ibid.,  vi,  899, 1855. 

Tion.  A  people  on  lower  Mississippi 
and -Yazoo  rs.,  mentioned  only  dunng 
the  earlier  periods  of  French  colonization 
in  Louisiana.  Tradition  states  that  they 
were  once  very  numerous,  but  that  hav- 
ing been  vanquished  by  the  Chickasaw, 
they  fled  from  their  ancient  seats,  ap- 
parently on  the  upper  Yazoo  r.,  to  the 
Natchez,  who  protected  them  and  allowed 
them  to  form  a  distinct  village.  It  is  re- 
corded in  Margry  m^c,  iv,  429,  1880) 
that  the  Bayogoula  naving  prior  to  Mar. 
1700  killed  in  a  conflict  all  the  Mu^lasha 
within  their  reach,  called  in  families  of ' 
the  Acolapissa  and  Tiou  to  occupy  their 
deserted  fields  and  lodges.  In  1731, 
shortly  after  the  Natchez  uprising,  they 
are  said  to  have  been  cut  off.  entirely  by 
the  Quapaw,  and  although  this  is  doubt- 
ful, they  are  not  heard  of  again.  Du 
Pratz  informs  us  that  they  possessed  the 
r  sound  in  their  language.  If  this  is 
true  their  language  was  not  Muskhogean 
proper,  Natchez,  or  Siouan,  but  formed 
one  group  with  Tunica,  Koroa,  Yazoo, 
and  perhaps  Grigra.  (j.  b.  s.  ) 

Little  Tiouz.— Dumont  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
V.  59, 1853.  Sioim.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Dom.  Am.,  pt.  i, 
145,1761  (miHprint).  Teoux.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  81,  1854.  Theoux.— Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  West,  129, 1816.  Tbioux.-Jefferys,  op. 
cit.,  162.  Thouooue.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry, 
D6c.,  IV,  179,  1880.  Thviia.  — Ibid.  Tiaoux.— 
Romans,  Florida,  i,  101,  1775.  Tihiou.  — Coxe, 
Carolana.  map,  1741.  Tiou.— La  Salle  (m.  1680) 
in  Margry,  Dec,  ii,  198,  1877.  Tioux.— Dumont, 
La.,  I,  136,  1753.  Toaux.— Baudry  des  Lozi^res, 
Voy.  Louisiane,  245, 1802  (misspelled  forTeaux). 

Tipi  (from  the  Siouan  root  ti  *  to  dwell* 
pi  'used  for').  The  ordinary  conical 
skin  dwelling  of  the  Plains  tribes  and  of 
some  of  those  living  farther  to  the  N.  w. 
The  tipi  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
wigwam,  wikiup,  hogan,  and  other  types 
of  residence  structures  in  use  in  other 
sections  of  the  country. 

The  tipi  consisted  of  a  circular  frame- 
work of  poles  brought  together  near  the 
top  and  covered  with  dressed  buffalo 
skins  sewn  to  form  a  single  piece,  which 
was  kept  in  place  by  means  of  wooden 


pins  and  ground  pegs.  It  commonly 
had  about  20  poles,  averaging  25  ft  in 
length,  each  pole  being  hewn  from  a 
stout  sapling,  usually  cedar,  trimmed 
down  to  the  heart  wood.  The  poles 
were  set  firmly  in  the  ground  so  as 
to  make  a  circle  of  about  15  ft  in 
diameter,  and  were  held  together  above 
by  means  of  a  hide  rope  wound  around 
tne  whole  bunch  about  4  ft  from  the 
upper  ends,  leaving  these  ends  pro- 
jecting above  the  tipi  covering.  There 
were  3  main  poles,  or  with  some  tribes  4, 
upon  which  the  weight  of  the  others 
rested.    The  cover  consisted  of  from  15 


TIP!  DiAGP.AM  (kiowa  stamoaro):  a  Cover  (avemge  18  to 
20  buffalo  hides),  b  Poles  (average  20,  besides 
2  outhide  poles),  c  Two  outside  poles,  or  flap 
poles,  d  Flap»(fordivertinfi^draftandpmoke). 
e  "Ears"  or  pockets  at  top  of  flaps  for  inserting 
ends  of  oumde  poles.  /Pins  for  pinning  to- 
gether the  two  sides  of  tipi  cover  (average  8, 
1.  e.,  2  below  door  and  6  above),  a  Pegs  for 
holding  edge  of  tipi  cover  to  ground  (average 
20).  h  Door,  usually  a  skin  kept  stretched  by 
means  of  a  transverse  stick,  or  by  a  hoop  frame. 
Inside,  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  is  the  flre-pf  t. 
There  are  names  for  special  poles,  for  orna- 
ments and  other  attachments,  etc. 

to  18  dressed  buffalo  skins  cut  abd  fitted 
in  such  a  wav  that,  when  sewn  together 
with  sinew  thread,  they  formed  a  single 
lar^  sheet  of  nearly  semicircular  shape. 
This  was  lifted  into  place  a^inst  the 
framework  by  means  of  a  special  pole  at 
the  back  of  the  structure,  after  which 
the  two  ends  were  brought  around  to  the 
front  and  there  fasten^  by  nieans  of  8 
or  10  small  wooden  pins  running  upward 
from  the  doorway  nearly  to  the  crossing 
of  the  poles.  .  The  lower  border  was 
kept  in  place  by  means  of  pegs  driven 
into  the  ground  at  a  distance  of  about  2 
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ft  apart  around  the  circle.  The  doorway 
faced  the  r.,  the  usual  door  being  a 
I»ece  of  dressed  skin  stretched  over  a 
rectangular  or  elliptical  frame,  frequently 
decorated  with  porcupine  quills  or  other 
ornaments.  The  dressed  skin  of  a  pan- 
ther, coyote,  or  buffalo  calf,  with  the 
hairy  side  outward,  was  sometimes  used. 
The  fire-pit  was  directly  in  the  center, 
and  the  smoke  escaped  through  the  open- 
ing in  the  top,  at  the  crossing  of  the  poles. 
By  means  or  movable  skin  flaps  on  each 
ade  of  the  smoke  hole,  the  course  of  the 
smoke  could  be  regulated  as  the  wind 
shifted,  the  flaps  being  kept  in  place  by 
2  poles  on  the  outside  of  the  tipi.  There 
were  commonly  3  beds  or  seats,  one  at 
each  side  and  one  at  the  back  of  the  tipi. 
each  consisting  of  along  platform  covered 
with  a  sort  of  mat  of  light  willow  rods, 
over  w^hich  were  thrown  buffalo  robes  or 
blankets.  The  head  end  of  the  mat 
usually  hung  from  a  tripod  in  hammock 
fashion.  Decorated  curtains  above  the 
beds  kept  off  the  drops  of  water  which 
came  through  the  smoke  hole  in  rainy 
weather.  The  ground  was  the  floor,  the 
part  nearest  the  beds  being  sometimes 
rut  off  from  the  open  space  oy  means  of 
a  circular  border  of  interwoven  twigs. 
In  warm  weather  the  lower  part  of  the 
tipi  cover  was  raised  to  allow  the  breeze 
to  pass  through.  In  cold  weather  the 
open  space  around  the  bottom  was 
chinked  with  grass.  The  tipi  was  re- 
newed every  one  or  two  years,  its  com- 
pletion being  the  occasion  of  a  dedicatory 
ceremony,  and  those  of  prominent  fami- 
lies decorated  with  heraldic  paintings 
and  other  ornaments.  On  account  of  its 
exact  adaptability  to  the  ne<:e8sities  of 
prairie  life,  the  tipi  was  taken  by  Gen. 
Sibley  as  the  model  for  the  tent  which 
beaiB  his  name.  Owing  to  the  smaller 
number  of  ponies  available  for  dragging 
the  poles,  the  tipis  of  the  northern  tribes 
were  usually  fewer  in  proportion  and 
larger  in  size  than  among  the  southern 
tribes.  According  to  Grinnell ,  the  Black- 
feet  in  ancient  times  had  a  sort  of  large 
triple  tipi,  with  3  fireplaces.  See  Habi- 
ialions.  Skin  and  Skin-dremng.     (j.  m.) 

Tipiliwitchet  A  former  popular  name 
for  Dion^ea  muscipula,  the  Venus*8  fly- 
trap, or  hog-eye,  a  North  Carolina  plant, 
now  nearly  extinct,  noted  for  the  extraor- 
dinary irritability  of  its  leaves,  which, 
when  touchetl  by  an  insect,  collapse 
with  a  sudden  spring  and  imprison  the 
intruder.  The  word  is  from  Renape 
fVii^nia  Algonquian)  ttRpituHshik,  *they 
(leaves)  which  wind  around  (or  in- 
volve)', (w.  R.  o.) 

Tiposias.  A  hostile  tribe,  probably  Mo- 
quelumnan,  living  n.  and  e.  of  8an  Joa- 
quin r.,  among  the  foothills  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  on  the  headwaters  of  Tuolumne, 


Merced,  and  Mariposa  rs.,  Cal.— Barbour 
et  al.  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  61.  1853. 

Tipoti.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  in  1598 
(Doc.  In^.,  XVI,  102,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
of  New  Mexico,  in  connection  with  others, 
apparently  belonging  to  Keresan  Indians. 

Tipoy.  An  unidentified  village  visited 
by  La  Salle  in  1686  on  his  first  journey 
from  Ft  St  Louis,  on  Matagorda  bay, 
Texas,  to  search  overland  for  the  Missis- 
sippi. An  Indian  from  the  tribe  guided 
him  to  the  friendly  Anami,  whom  he 
reached  the  following  day.  See  Cavelier 
de  la  Salle  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  40,  1861. 

Tippecanoe  (properly  KitapkwdnUnk  or 
KUapkwUn'dnka,  'buffalo-fish  place,'  the 
Miami  name  for  the  stream  at  that  point, 
from  kitdpkwany  *  buffalo-fish.'  The  cor- 
responding Potawatomi  form,  according  to 
McCoy,  is  Ke-tdp^-e-kdn.  TrumbulPs  m- 
terpretation  of  'at  the  great  clearing'  is 
probably  based  on  a  misconception  of  the 
Delaware  form,  which  seems  to  contain 
the  prefix  kehiij  *  great. '—J.  P.  Dunn). 
A  noted  village  site  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Wabash,  just  below  the  mouth  of  Tippe- 
canoe r.,  m  Tippecanoe  co.,  Ind.  It  was 
originally  occupied  by  the  Miami,  the 
earliest  known  occupants  of  the  region, 
and  later  by  the  Shawnee,  who  were  in 
possession  when  it  was  attacked  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Americans  under  Wilkin- 
son in  1791,  at  which  time  it  contained 
120  houses.  It  was  t-oon  after  rebuilt  and 
occupied  by  the  Potawatomi,  and  finally 
on  their  invitation  betaine  in  1808  the 
headquartersof  Tecumseh  and  his  brother, 
the  Prophet,  with  their  followers,  whence 
the  name  Prophetstown.  Their  attitude 
becoming  threatening.  Gen.  William 
Henry  Harrison  marched  with  900  troops 
against  the  town,  which  was  defended  by 
about  the  same  number  of  warriors  re- 
cruited from  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 
When  near  the  town,  at  daybreak  of 
Nov.  7,  1811,  his  army  was  attacked  by 
the  Indians,  under  command  of  the 
Prophet,  Tecumseh  himself  being  then 
absent  in  the  S.  The  desperate  engage- 
ment that  followed,  known  in  history  as  * 
the  Battle  of  Tippecanoe,  resulted  in  the 
complete  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the 
Indians,  with  a  loss  on  each  side  of  from 
50  to  60  killed  and  a  very  large  proportion 
of  wounded.  The  site  was  reoccupied  for 
a  short  time  a  few  years  later.  From  this 
victory  Harrison  was  properly  and  affec- 
tionately styled  "Old  Tippecanoe,"  and 
in  his  presidential  campaign  in  1848  a 
song  with  the  refrain  of  "Tippecanoe  and 
Tyler  too"  became  the  rallying  cry  of 
his  supporters.  Consult  Mooney,  Ghost 
Dance,  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896.  (j.  m.  ) 
KathtiDpecamank.— Brown,  West.  Gaz.,  72,  1817. 
XeUpekon.— Dunn,  True  Indian  Stories.  307, 1908 
(*•  Ketapekon  town,  or  place  ":  given  as  meaning 
of  Tippecanoe).     Ke-tip'-e-kfa-ndng.— Ibid,  (full 
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name).  Xethopecanaank.— Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  264, 
1846.  K«thtipeoaauiik.~-Scott  (1791)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  131, 1832.  Kethtipioonunok.— 
Scott,  ibid.,  133.  Penu-qoah-a-wa.— Hough,  map 
in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.  1882,  1883  (misprint  of 
Prophet's  name).  Prophet's  Town.^Heald  (1812) 
in  Am.  State  PaperR.Ind.  Aff.,  i.  806, 1832.  auitepoo- 
muaia— Hamtramck  (ca.  1790),  ibid.,  87.    Quito- 

Sioonnae.— Gamelin  (1790),  ibid..  93.  TipjpaoaaM.— 
chermerhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  3oc.  Coll.,  2d  s., 
II,  5, 1814.  Tippeoaaoe.— Wilkinmn  (1791)  in  Am. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  186, 1832. 

Tippecanoe.  A  Miami  village  which 
preceded  that  of  the  Shawnee  on  the 
same  site. 

Atihipi-Oatouy.— Iberville  (eo.  1703)  in  Margry, 
Dec.,  lY,  697.  1880.  OrtithipioatonT.-.Ibervine  as 
quoted  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,341, 1872. 

Tipiinah.  A  name  of  '*  the  wild  prairie 
turnip,  used  as  food  by  the  northwestern 
Indians'*  (Bartlett,  Diet  of  American- 
isms, 707, 1877 ) .  This  plant  is  also  known 
as  the  Dakota  turnip,  and  tipsinah  is 
derived  from  rfp«i«na,  its  name  in  the 
Sioux  language.  (a.  f.  cA 

Tipeistaea.    A  village,  presumably  Oos- 
tanoan,   formerly  connected   with    San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. 
Tipisattac— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  398, 1897. 
Tiptirtaoa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  28, 1860. 

Tirani.  A  Delaware  tribe  or  band  for- 
merly living  on  the  n.  shore  of  Delaware 
bay,  about  Cape  May  or  Cumberland 
CO.,  N.  J. 

TiaMons.— Erelin  (1648)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn., 
1,114,1797.    Tirans.— Ibid. 

Tisattoxme.    A  former  Chastacosta  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Rogue  r.,  Oreg. 
Ti-sat  ifbini.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
234.1890. 

Tiseohn.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Choinimni,  at  the  confluence  of  King's 
r.  and  Mill  cr.,  s.  central  California. 
Tii-c'-chu.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  370, 
1877.  Tishech.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907  ( Yokuts 
dialectic  form).   Tishachu.— Ibid,  (another  form}. 

Tisepan  ( tis=  *  Cottonwood ' ) .  A  Chin- 
cahua  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency, 
Ariz.  They  may  be  identical  with  the 
Tizsessinaye  and  correlated  to  the  Titses- 
senaye  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros. 
Dosapon,— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 
Sapoa.— Gatschet,  Zwolf  Sprachen,  65, 1876.  Tis^ 
p£n.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  197, 1885.  Tom- 
pon.— <latschet,  Yuma-Spr.,  ix,  871,  1877  (irans. 
'make  bread'). 

Tishim.  The  tribal  name  given  for  the 
mother  of  a  child  baptized  at  San  Antonio 
de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1753.  The 
only  clue  to  the  affiliation  of  her  tribe  is 
that  she  was  married  to  a  Yojuan,  whose 
tribe  was  Tonkawan  (Valero  Baptisms, 
1753,  partida,  874,  MS.).         (h.  e.  b.) 

Tishrawa.     Given  as  a  Karok  village 
just  below  the  junction  of  Salmon  and 
Klamath  rs.,  n.  w.  Cal.,  in  1851. 
TiBh-rawa.— Gibbs   (1851)    in    Schoolcraft,   Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  160. 1853. 

Tishnm  ( W-ahum) .  A  small  settlement 
of  the  Maidu  on  the  right  bank  of  Feather 
r.,  Cal.,  between  the  Bear  and  the  Yuba. 
Teethnms.—Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  420, 1874. 
Ti'-ihum.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  282, 
1877. 

Tisqnantum.     See  Squanlo. 


Tistontaraetonga.  An  un identified  tribe 
destroyed  by  the  Iroquois  a  few  years 
before  1680.— La  Salle  (1682)  in  Malrgry, 
D6c.,  n,  237,  1878. 

Tiswiii.    See  Fermentation, 

TitamL    See  Tatemy. 

Titiont  ( Keh-teihrtrik-qutt  '  on  the  great 
river.'—Eliot).  A  villi^  of  Christian  In- 
dians in  Middleborough  town,  Plymouth 
CO.,  Mass.,  near  the  present  Titicut^  proba- 
bly subject  to  the  Massachuset  In  1698 
the  inhabitants  numbered  40  adults. 
They  sold  their  last  land  in  1760.  (j.  m.) 
Ootnhtioat.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  3, 10, 1848.  Ootoh- 
tikut.— Bonme  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
8. ,  1, 198, 1806.  Kehtehtioiit.— Rawson  and  Danf orth 
(1698),  ibid..  X,  134, 1809.  Kekettieut.— Writer  of 
1818,  ibid..  2d  s..  vii,  143, 1818.  Xetohiqaut.— Cot- 
ton (1674),  ibid.,  Ist  s..  i,  200J806.  Ketehiqnnt.— 
Backus,  ibid.,  iii,  150, 1794.  Ketehtequtt.— Cotton 
(1678),  ibid.,4th  s.,  viil,245,1868.  Kettiont—Writer 
of  1818,  ibid.,  2d  8,,  Vll,  148, 1818.  TMtiinit.— Win- 
throp  (1636),  ibid..  4th  8..yi,514,  1863.    Tei^hta 

J  aid.— Record  of  1644.  ibid.,  2d  s.,  vii,  137,  1818. 
etehqiMl— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  8, 10. 1848.  Teti- 
«at.— Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  2d  a,  it.  280,1816  (the 
river).*  Tihtaoutt— Eliot  (1648).  ibid..  8d  s..  iv, 
81.18M.  Titaoutt— Winslow  (1687).  ibid., 4th  s.,  vi. 
163, 1863.  Titeoute.— Coddington  (1640),  ibid.,  8ir>. 
Titioott.— Hinckley  (1685),  ibid.,  v,  183,  1861. 
Titiout— Backus,  Ibid.,  Ist  s.,  iii,  150, 1794. 

Titiyn.  A  village,  presumably  Coata- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with*  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Titlas.  An  Indian  **  province,*'  b.  of 
Quivira,  which  the  abbess  Mar  fade  Jesus, 
of  Agreda,  Spain,  claimed  to  have  miracu- 
lously visited  in  the  17th  century. 
Tidam.— ZArate-Salmer6n  (ca.  1629).  Kelaci6n.  in 
Land  of  Sunshine,  187, 1900  (apparently  identical }. 
Tolas.— Vetancurt  (1692)  In  Teatro  Mez.,iii,a03, 
1871  (evidently  identical). 

Titlogat.  An  Ahtena  village,  not  iden- 
tified, probably  of  the  KoTtehan  di\i- 
sion. — Wrangell  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  32,  1877. 

Titteiiinaye  (Mittle  cotton  wood  jun- 
gle ' ) .  A  clan  or  band  of  the  Pinal  Coyo- 
teros, correlated  with  the  clan  of  like 
name  among  the  White  Mountain  Apa- 
che of  Arizona  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890).    See  Tisepan, 

Titthotina.  A  liahane  tribe  inhabiting 
the  country  between  the  Cassiar  mts.  and 
Liard  and  Dease  rs.,  Brit.  Col.  In  1887 
they  numbered  70  persons. 
Aoh^-tiBBeh.— Dall,  Alaska,  106, 1870  (= 'people 
living  out  of  the  wind ' ) .  Ti-Uho-ti-na.— Dawson 
in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.  1888,  200b,  1889. 

Titskanwatioliatak  ('real  Tonkawa'). 
A  Tonkawa  clan. 

Titdcan  wa'titoh  a'tak.— Gatschet,  Tonkawa  MS. 
yooab.,  B.  A.  E..  1884. 

Titukilfk.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  on 
the  B.  shore  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska,  con- 
taining 57  persons  in  1880. — Petroff  in 
10th  (%nsus,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Titymagg.  A  name  used  by  the  first 
English  settlers  in  the  Hudson  bay  coun- 
try for  the  whitefish  {Coregonxis  albus), 
Ellis  (Voy.  to  Hudson's  Bay,  185,  1748) 
says  it  was  called  by  the  French  white- 
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fish,  bat  by  the  Indians  and  English 
tUymagg.  This  word  is  evidently  a  cor- 
rnption  of  the  Chippewa  alikamegy  in 
Cree  atikkamek,  'caribou  fish,'  from  aCt^ky 
*deer,'  *  caribou,'  and  amek,  *fish.*  In 
Rep.  U.  8.  Fish  Com.,  1894,  cUtihawhmea  is 
given  as  a  name  of  the  Labrador  whitefish 
( C.  LabracL  )y  another  species,  (a.  p.  c.  ) 

Tiubta.  A  village  of  the  Kalendaruk 
division  of  the  Costanoan  familjr,  for- 
merly connected  with  San  Carlos  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Tiun  (Ti^An),  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Doetlan-lnagai  family,  formerly  on  the 
w.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  s.  of  Port  Lewis, 
Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit  Col.  In  the 
Skidegate  dialect  this  is  TH^'^An,  which 
is  said  to  mean  'Slaughter  village.'  It 
is  probably  the  settlement  referrwi  to  in 
John  Work's  list  (1846)  as  "Too,"  with  10 
houses  and  196  inhabitants.  It  was  one 
of  the  first  places  occurring  in  his  list  to 
be  abandoned.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

n'AB.~Swantoii,  Cont.  Haida,  280.  281,  1906. 
Tlaa  Iliiifi.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
wc  II,  124.  1896.  T!i'^Aii.—« wanton,  op.  cit. 
Too.— Work  (1846)  in  Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,app.. 
4,1859  (probably  identical). 

Tive^ocayo.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo(  Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  in.  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon. 
The  word  owes  its  origin  to  a  false  divi- 
sion of  two  succeeding  names  which 
should  read  "Anicative  [or  rather  Anica- 
tiya],Cocayo."  The  first  is  unidentified; 
the  second  undoubtedly  refers  to  the 
Coosa  of  South  Carolina. 

Tijoeheili  ('dungs  in  the  lodge').    A 
modem  C^lala  Sioux  band. 
Ti3ro6Mli.— Jersey  (Hfter  Cleveland)  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  221, 1897.    TiyotoatU.— Ibid. 

Tijoeheili.  A  band  of  the  Brul^  Teton 
Sioux. 

Tiyo<wli.— Dowey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £..  219. 1897.    TiyotoMU.—Ibid. 

Tijepaoshannunpa  (*  smokes  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  lodge').  A  band  of  the  Sans 
Arcs  Sioux. 

Tiyopa-oAumunpa.— Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
219,1897.    Tiyopa-otoa-Bu-pa.— Ibid. 

Tiiaptan  (* five  lodges').  A  Sisseton 
Sioux  band. 

TiiaptM.— Doraey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  217. 1897; 
Ti-sapUi).— Ibid.  Tixaptagna.— S.  R.  Ri^gs,  letter 
to  Doney,  1882. 

Tisaptan.  A  Sihasapa Sioux  band;  per- 
haps the  same  as  Qlaglahesha. — Swift, 
letter  to  J.  O.  Dorsey,  1884. 

Tiihii.  A  Quapaw  gens,  now  extinct. 
Ti'ja.~Dor»ey  In  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  280, 1897. 

Tisonaio.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico,  which,  according  to 
Orozcoy  Berra,  was  occupied  by  people 
of  the  Salineros  and  Cabezas  tribes  until 
they  participated  in  the  rebellion  of  the 
Toboeo,  when  they  were  exterminated 
and  the  pueblo  repeopled  with  Opata 
from  Uree  (q.  v.),  in  Sonora. 
8.  Joo<  del  Tinmaso.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Geog.,  818. 
18M.  TisoBaao.— Zapata  (1678)  In  Doc.  Hist.  Hex.. 
Ith  8..ni,  810, 1867. 


Tiitetiinaje  ( 'little  oottonwood  jungle' ). 
An  Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  corre6|)onding 
to  the  Titsessinaye  and  the  Destchetinaye 
among  the  Pinal  Coyotero. 
Ohis-«hM-«he-iiay.— White,  Apache  names  of  Ind. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.E.  (trans,  'roclcy  country  and 
woody  country').  Tit-teadnaye.— Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112, 1890. 

Tkeiktskune  ( Tjc'e^ix'tskune) .  A  Bella- 
coola  village  on  the  n.  side  of  Bellacoola 
r.,  Brit.  Col.,  near  its  mouth.  It  was  one 
of  the  eight  villages  called  Nuhalk. 
HatHelHtskSBi.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  8. 1891.  Txe'iz'tskane.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  il,  49, 1900. 

Tkhakiyn.     A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaguina  r.,  Greg.,  on  a  small 
stream  e.  of  Newport. 
T*k'qa'-ki-yii.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
229,1890. 

Tkhlnnkhastnime.  A  band  of  the  Mi- 
shikhwutmetunne,  who  dwelt  on  Upper 
Coquille  r.,  Oreg.,  next  to  the  Kusan  and 
below  Coquille  City. 

Tqlda-qaa'  ^diwi'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.    Am.    Folk- 
lore. Ill,  282, 1890. 

Tkimeye.     A  Kuitsh  village  at  Win- 
chester bay,  near  Umpqua  r.,  Orec. 
Tki'-mi-yo'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
281.  1890. 

Tktakai  {Tk'takaiy  *  vine-maple').  A 
Squawmish  village  on  the  ri^ht  l>ank  of 
Squawmisht  r.,  Brit  Col.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tkulmaehaaiik.    A  Yaquina  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
T'kdl-ma'-oa-auk'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.   Am.    Folk- 
lore, III,  229, 1890. 

Tkwakwamieh.  A  former  Salish  division 
on  Puyallup  r.  and  Vashon  id.,  Wash.; 
pop.  ac)out  50  in  1853. 
T'Kawkwamlsh.— Gibbfl  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i. 
178.  1877.  T'kwakwamish.— (iibbs  quoted  by  Dall 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  241,  1877.  rftua-qua- 
miah.— GibbA  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435, 1855. 

Tkwnratiuii.  Given  as  an  Okinagan 
band  at  the  mouth  of  Okinakane  r.,  Wash. 
rXwiiratiun.-<}ibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  412. 
1855. 

Tlaalnis  {^^la^luU).  One  of  the  five 
original  septs  of  the  Lekwiltok,  living  on 
the  coast  of  British  Columbia  between 
Bute  and  Loughborough  inlets.  After 
the  great  war  between  the  Kwakiutl  and 
the  Salish  they  were  so  reduced  in  num- 
bers that  they  joined  the  Kueha  as  an- 
other gens.  (J.  R.  s.) 
l-wa-oo.~Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
II,  65,  1887.  Clal-lu-i-U.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A., 
app.,  1859.  laaauSs,— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S,  Nat. 
AIus.  1896,  332,  1897.  Hailuls.— Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 131. 1887. 

Tlaohtana  ('weavers  of  grass  mats'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska.— Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i, 
406,  1851.     , 

Tlaiq  (TTaiq).  A  Wikeno  village  on 
Rivers  inlet,  Brit  Col.— Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  130,  1887. 

Tlakatlala  {Ld^qaLcUa).  A  Chinookan 
tribe  formerly  living  on  the  n.  bank  of 
Columbia  r.  in  Cowlitz  co..  Wash.,  about 
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3  m.  above  Oak  Point — Boas,  Kathlamet 
Texts,  6, 1901. 

Tlakanmoot  ( TCak'aumo^ot ) .  A  division 
of  the  people  of  Nuskelst,  a  Bellacoota 
town.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tlaklnit  {IW^lu'd,  their  own  name,  of 
unknown  meaning) .  A  Chinookan  tribe 
formerly  occui)ying  the  n.  side  of  Colum- 
bia r.  in  Klickitat  CO.,  Wash.,  from  about 
6  m.  above  The  Dalles  down  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  White  Salmon  r.  They  ad- 
joined Shahaptian  tribes  on  the  e.  and  n., 
while  the  Chilluckltteauaw,  known  also 
as  White  Salmon  Innians,  were  their 
neighbors  in  the  w.  Their  farthest  point 
B.  was  a  small  island  bearing  a  name 
meaning  ^Atatahlia's  roasting  place,'  in 
allusion  to  a  mythical  incident;  proceed- 
ing westward  their  villages  were:  Waya- 
gwa;  Wakemap;  Wishram  (properly 
called  Nixliiidix*),  about  5  m.  above  The 
Dalles;  Shikeldaptikh,  about  }  ni.  below; 
Shabanshksh,  a  mile  below  Wishram; 
Skukskhat;  Wasnaniks;  Niukhtash,  at 
Big  Eddy;  Hliluseltshlikh;  Gawishila, 
a  fishing  station;  Chalaitgelit;  Kwala- 
sints,  opposite  The  Dalles;  Gawilapchk, 
a  winter  village;  Nayakkhachikh,  an- 
other winter  village;  Tsapkhadidlit,  a 
wintering  place;  Shkonana,  opposite 
Crate's  Point;  Shkagech;  Hladakhat. 
about  10  m.  below  The  Dalles;  Shgwa- 
liksh,  about  2  m.  below  (perhaps  a  Kli- 
kitat  villi^e);  Waginkhak,  J  m.  below. 

In  1806  Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their 
number  at  1,000.  They  participated  in 
the  Yakima  treaty  of  1855,  but  most  of 
them  have  never  gone  on  the  Yakima 
reservation,  although  they  are  nomi- 
nally under  its  jurisdiction.  They  are 
tribally,  but  not  linguistically,  distinct 
from  the  Wasco  (q.  v.).  The  tribe  be- 
came notorious  for  the  trouble  they  caused 
the  early  traders  and  settlers  in  making 
theportageat  their  principal  village,  Wish- 
ram. Their  present  number  is  about  150, 
some  of  whom  live  regularly  in  their  fish- 
ing village  of  Wishram  on  the  Columbia. 
About  half  this  number  are  mixed 
bloods.  See  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  Pub. 
Am.  Ethnol.Soc.,ii,1909.  (l.  p.  e.  s.) 
Echeboolfl.— Robertson.   Oregon.  129.   1846   (mis- 

? noted  from  Lewis  and  Clark).  B-ohe«-lat«.— 
lark  (1806)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iir, 
183,  1906.  E-ohe-loot~Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
II,  142.  1814.  E-ohe-lute.— Clark  (1806J  In  Orig. 
Jour.  Lewl8  and  Clark,  in.  164. 1906.  EhelutM.— 
Lewis  (1806).  Ibid.,  iv,  73,  1905.  Eloot.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  li,  217.  1814.  Blnte.— Clark 
(1806)  in  Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  240, 
1906.  Eikd-luto.— Clark (1806). ibid.. vi.  116, 1905. 
Eskeloot.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  870,  1822. 
Eellwito.— Ibid..  869.  Helwit.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B,  A.  E..  740,  1896.  Ha'fluit.— Sapir  In  Pub. 
Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  x,  1909  (own  name).  Kiha- 
loltili.—Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Kxped.,  vi,  569,  1846. 
Vishrams.— Alvord  (1858)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  y,  653.  1855.  Ouiehnun.— Hunt  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy..  x,  81, 1821.  Tchelouito.— Stuart.  Ibid., 
xii.  26.  1821.  Tchilouit.— Mooney  In  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  740,  1896.  TchilouiU.— Stuart  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  x,  112, 1821.    Tefhoemit— Schoolcraft 


Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  702,  1857.  TUhalloTit.— Lane  In 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162, 1850.  Tilhiellewit.— Lane  (1849) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  31st  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  174, 1850. 
Tilhilooit.— Tolmie  and  Dawson.  Com  p.  S^ocab., 
121, 1884.  Tilhualwits.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  689, 1857.  Tilhulhwit.— Ibid.,1,621.1863.  TUq- 
luit.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E,  "40. 1896  (own 
name).  Weah-ham.— Noble  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  37,  34th  0)ng.,  3d  sess.,  109, 1857.  Wi'oxam.— 
Sapir  in  Pub.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii.  x,  1909 (proper 
form).  WUhham.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  176, 
1844.  Wiih-ram.— Ibid..  88.  Wuhraaa.— Alvord 
(1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  76, 34th  Cong..  3d  8es8., 
12,  1857.  Wiasama.— Shaw  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  87,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  115,  1857.  Wi«»- 
whams.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  186, 1855.  Wftsh 
qdmi-pam.— Mooney  In  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  740' 
1896  (Tenlno  name). 

Tlakom  ( Tld^qom).  A  Squawmish  vil- 
lage community  on  Anvil  id.,  in  Howe 
sd.,  Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit 
A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 

Tlakitak  {La^qsl'ax).  A  former  Chi- 
nookan village  on  the  s.  side  of  Colum- 
bia r.,  Wash.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
people  who  afterward settletl  VV^akanasisi, 
q.  V.  (F.  B.) 

Tlalegak  (La^legaky  'eddy*).  ,  A  former 
Chinook  (Wahkiakum)  town  near  Pillar 
Rock,  Columbia  r.,  Greg.  ('•  b.  ) 

Pillar  Rook.~Gibbe  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  435, 1855. 

Tlanak  (LAiiAxk),  A  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Sitka  country,  Alaska.        ( J.  r.  s.  ) 

Xlanuiiyi  [Tlanusi^yi,  *  leech  place*). 
An  important  Cherokee  settlement  at  the 
junction  of  Hiwassee  and  Valley  rs.,  the 
present  site  of  Murphy,  in  Cherokee  co., 
N.  C.  (J.  Mj 

OlennuM.— Bartram,  Travels,  871,  1792.  Klav. 
•una.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  535.  1900 
(Ittanote.— Bartram,  op.  cit.  (perhaps  synonyl 
mou8,  although  in  the  same  list  as  the  above) 
Ctuoneashe«.— Mooney.  op.  ciL  (quoted).  Tlaau*. 
•i'yt.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  (correct Cherolcee  form). 

Tlasooptel.  According  to  the  royal 
c^dula  of  Apr.  16,  174S  ( Archivo  Gen.  de 
M^x.,  R.  C^.,  Lxviii,  MS.),  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  three  missions 
on  San  Xavier  (San  Gabriel)  r..  Texas, 
this  was  one  c»f  the  tribes  which  previ- 
ously asked  for  a  mission  there.  They 
have  not  been  identified  and  probably 
are  known  in  history  by  some  other 
name.  In  discussing  tnec^ula  referred 
to,  a  contemporary  who  evidently  had 
lived  in  Texas  wrote:  "TheLacopseles, 
which  later  arecalled  Tlacopeeles,  besides 
being  very  strange  (eftraflo)  to  me,  are 
likewise  unknown  to  the  Asinay  or  Texa 
language,  for  it  is  well  known  that  their 
ati^nabet  does  not  cola  tain  /,  which  occurs 
twice  in  each  name."  He  concludes, 
therefore,  that  the  name  must  have  been 
reported  in  the  Yadocxa  ( Deadoee,  whieh 
was  that  of  the  Bidai  and  Arkokisa)  lan- 
guage (MS.,  ca,  1748,  in  the  archives  of 
the  Collie  of  Guadalupe  de  Zacatecas, 
Mexico).  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

BlM.—Bonina,  Breve  Comp.  ( 1772),  trans,  by 


West  in  Tex.  Hist  (2uar  ,  viii,  4%,  1904     Tlaaoo»- 
Ml.  -Morfi.  Mem  Hist.  Tex.,  bit.  ii,  ca.  1782,  MS. 

Tlafleniiesatli  (Tla'sEnuesath),  A  sept 
of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  m 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 
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Tlashgenemald.    A  Chinookflfn    family 
living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Columbia  r.,  in 
Wahkiakum  co.,  Wash.,  below  Skamo- 
kawa. 
Li'egBnBnuudz-.— Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6. 1901. 

Tlafltlemank  (TldstlEm-uitj,  'Saltwater 
creek*).  ASquawmishvillagecommunity 
in  Burrard  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  475,  1900. 

TUstshini  ( *  ml  flat  M .  A  Navaho  clan. 
TUMtdiii.~Matthew.s  In  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ill, 
108.  1890.  TUsttFini.—MatthewB,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 30, 1897    * 

Tlatek.  A  Chna^miut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r,,  Alaska,  35 
m.  above  Andreafski. 

TUtek.— Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Tlate- 
kanat.— Post-route  map.  1903.  Tlatekamute.— 
Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Do<'.  12,42d  Cong..  1st  seas.. 
26«  1871  (referring  to  the  inhabitants) 

Tlathenkotin  ('people  of  the  river  that 
trails  throi^h  the  grass' ).  A  division  of 
the  Tsilkotih  living  in  Tlothenka  village 
on  Chilkotin  r.,  near  Eraser  r.,  Bnt. 
Col.  Pop.  190  in- 1892,  besides  35  in  the 
independent  village  of  Stella. 
r|4-theii-Koh'-tiii.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst., 

IV.  23, 1893. 

Tlatlasikoala  {ui^LodqoaJa^  'those  on 
the  ocean').  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  which 
formerly  lived  at  the  Ni  e.  end  of  Van- 
couver id.,  but  later  moved  to  Hope  id. 
Its  gentea,  acconling  to  Boas,  are  Gyig- 
yilkam,  Lalauilela,  and  (Iveksem.  'this 
tribe  and  the  Nakomgilisafa  are  known  to 
the  whites  collectively  as  the  Nawiti  (u. 
v.).  Within  recent  years  they  have  al- 
ways lived  together.  In  1906  their  com- 
bined population  was  69.  (j.  r.  s.) 
KUtolaMquilla.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  X^'lAsi- 
qoaU.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1H95. 329. 1897. 
La'Laaiqwala.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hb^t, 

V.  pi  II,  350,  1905.  XlatUshekwillo  — Tolmie  and 
DawsoQ,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b.  1884.  Tlatla  Bhe- 
quilla.— Scouler  (1846)  in  Jour.  Kthnol.Soc.  Lond., 
1, 233, 1848.  Tlatlasikoa'la.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N. 
W.  Tribes  Can.,  63. 1890.  XliUasiqoala.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887.  Tlt-tli-M- 
kwila. — Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Cun..  sec. 
II,  65,  1887.      Tsatsaquito.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872. 

Tlatlelamin  {LaLBWmin^  'the  support- 
ers*). Agensof  theNimkish, a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
331,1897. 

Tlattkanai.  An  Athapascan  tribe  that 
formerly  owned  the  prairies  bordering 
Chehalis  r.,  Wash.,  at  the  mouth  of  Skook- 
umchuck  r.,  but,  on  the  failure  of  game, 
left  the  country,  crossed  the  Columbia, 
and  occupied  the  mountains  on  Clat^skanie 
r.,  Columbia  co.,  Oreg.  (Gibbs  in  Cont. 
N.  A.Ethnol.,  i,  171,  1877).  "This  tribe 
was,  at  the  first  settlement  of  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  Company  in  Oregon,  so  warlike 
and  formi(iable  that  the  company's  men 
dared  not  pass  their  pos.ses»si(ms  along  the 
river  in  less  numbers  than  60  armed  men, 
and  then  often  at  considerable  loss  of  life 
and  always  at  great  hazard.  The  Indians 
were  in  tne  habit  of  exacting  tribute  from 
all  the  neighboring  tribe-s  who  passed  in 
the  river,  and  disputed  the  right  of  any 


persons  to  pass  them  except  upon  these 
conditions"  (Dart  in  Ex,  Doc.  39.  32d 
^  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  6,  1852).  In  1851  the 
tribe  was  reduced  to  3  men  and  5  women, 
and  since  then  has  become  extinct. 
A'Utoktti-i.— Oalschet,  Kalapuya  MS,,  B.  A.  E., 
72.  Athlavuii.— Ibid.  ( Kalapuya  name).  Claoka- 
itar.— Lewis  (1806)  in  Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark.  IV.  213.  1905.  Olaok-star.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Exped.,  II,  226,  1814.  Olackiter.— Clark  (1806)  in 
Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  217,  190o.  Clak- 
ttar.  -Am.  Pioneer,  i,  408,  1842.  Claakanio.— Lee 
and  Frost,  Oregon,  99,  1844.  ClaM-oan-eye-ah.— 
Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  i,  198,  1855.  Clataoamia.— 
Schoooloraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  686,  1857.  Clat-sa- 
oanin.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  \61,  1860.  Clatutoonin.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  701, 1857.  Clatstoni.— 
Wyman  in  Boston  Soc.  Nat.  Hist.,  iv,  84,  1854. 
Olaxtar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  ii,  212,  1814. 
Clax-ter. -Clark  (1805)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and 
Clark,  III,  295,  1905.  Clockitar— Morse,  Rep.  to 
Sec.  War,  371,  1822.  KUttcanai.— Thwaitcs  In 
Orig.  Jour.  I^wis  and  Clark,  iv,  218,  1905.  Klats- 
kanai.— Gibbs  quoted  by  Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol..  I,  241.  1877.  Klatakania.— Pres.  Mess.,  Ex. 
Doc.  39.  32d  Cong.,  \st  sess.,  2,  1862.  KlaU-ka- 
nuiae.— Ind.  Aff.  H«p.  1857,  864, 1858.  KlaUtonia.— 
Townsend,  Nar..  175, 1839.  Tlaaoani.— Gallatin  In 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  401,  1863.  Tlaa- 
kanai.— Kcane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  589,1878. 
Tlataoanai.— Thwaites  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  &nd 
Clark,  IV.  218.  1905.  Tlatakaaai.  -  Hale,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.,  204, 1816.    Tlatricania— Ibid.,  198. 

Tlauitsis  ( tau^iUU,  *  angry  people  * ).  A 
Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Cracroft  id.,  Brit.  C^l., 
but  which  formerly  lived  on  Hardy  bay. 
Their  igentes,  according  to  Boas,  are  Sisin- 
tlae,  ^unemasekalis,  Tletlket,  and  Gyi- 
gyilkam.  In  1885  their  town  was  Kalo- 
kwis,  on  the  w.  end  of  Tumour  id.  Pop. 
67  in  1901,  102  in  1908. 
Olaw-et-ittt.— Kane.  Wand,  in  N,  .\.,  app.,  1859. 
Olowetooi.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Clow  et  aus.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488,  1856.  Kea-wit- 
«■.— ran.  Ind.  AfT., 362. 1S95.  Klaii-wit-air— Ibid., 
143,  1879.  KU-wit-sis.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  6.5, 1887.  Kla-wi-Uush.— Tolmle 
and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit.  Col..  118b,  1884.  Klowit- 
shii.— Ibid.  ;.au'its£i.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat. 
Mus.  1895,  330. 1897.  Tlau'itsii.— Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  M,  1890.  TlauiUia.— Boas  in 
Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc  ,  229,  1887  (misprint). 

Tlayacma. — A  former  village  connected 
w  ith  San  Franciscto  Solano  miasion,  Cal. — 
Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  n,  506,  1886. 

Tldnldjitamai  ( id^^ldjl  tdmd^-i,  *  Moun- 
tain-woman's children' ).  A  subdivision 
of  the  Djiguaahl-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan.  It  has  long 
been '  extinct. — Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida, 
273,  1905. 

Tleatlnm  {Tle^allum).  A  Squawmish 
village  community  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit.  Col.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
S.,475,  1900. 

Tlegonkhotana.  A  division  of  the  Kai- 
yuhknotana  living  on  Tlegon  r.,  Alaska, 
consisting  of  the  villages  Innoka,  Tlego- 
shitno,  and  Talitui. 

ThlJMronohotana.— Zagoskin,  Rcise.  324, 1849     Tie- 
fon  miotana.— Petroff,  Alaska,  87, 1884. 

Tlegoshitao.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  village 
on  Shageluk  r.,  Alaska. 
Tl^gogitno.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv  Ann.  Voy.,  .5th 
8..  XXI,  map,  1850.  Tlegoshitno.  — PetrofT.  Rep.  on 
Alaska.  37,  1H81.  Tlegoshitno.— Zagoskin,  Descr. 
Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  map,  1842. 

Tlegnlak  (* buoys.' — Boas).     A  former 
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Chinookan  village  2  m.  below  Kainier,  on 
the  s.  side  of  CJoTumbia  r.,  Oreg. 
Lfuaaq.— Boas.  Kathlamet  Texts,  182. 1901. 

Tlekem  (he^q^Bm).  A  gens  of  the 
Walas  Kwakiutl,  a  sept  of  the  trae 
Kwakiutl.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus. 
1895,  330,  1897. 

Tlelding.  A  former  Athapascan  village 
on  Trinity  r.,  just  below  the  mouth  of 
South  fork,  Cal.  Its  inhabitants  spoke 
the  language  of  the  Hupa,  from  whom 
they  differ^  in  no  respect  except  slightly 
in  religion  and  in  their  political  rela- 
tions. Just  above  this  village,  which  is 
now  deserted,  are  the  pits  of  many  houses 
marking  the  site  of  a  settlement  which 
the  natives  believe  to  have  been  occupied 
by  the  Kihunai  before  the  coming  of 
Indians.  The  largest  pit  is  pointed  out 
as  the  location  of  Yimantuwingyai*s 
house  when  he  was  chief  of  the  immortal 
Kihunai  at  Tlelding.  The  Southfork 
Indians,  as  they  are  commonly  called, 
came  into  violent  conflict  with  military 
foi^es  in  the  fifties  and  were  removed  to 
Hupa  valley  at  the  establishment  of  the 
reservation.  The  few  surviving  families 
now  li  ve  near  their  old  home.  (  p.  e.  g.  ) 
A-hel-tak.— <7ibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iii, 
139,  1853.  Kailtas.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  ix, 
162, 1872.  K«l'-U.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
111,89,1877.  KhUr-ta.— Ibid.  Leldiii.— Goddard, 
Lifeand  Cultureof  the  Hupa.  7. 1903.  Ta-haU-la.— 
McKee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec.  sess.. 
194,  1853.  Ta-hail-ta.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacra- 
mento. 282, 1855. 

Tlenedi.    The    principal    social  group 
among  the  Auk  tribe  of  Alaska.     It  be- 
longs to  the  Raven  phratry. 
Llene'dl.— Swant<m,  field  notes,  B    A.  E.,  1904. 
tienedi.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind..  116. 1885. 

Tlesko.  A  Tleskotin  village  on  Chilco- 
tin  r.  near  its  junction  with  Eraser  r., 
Brit  Col. — Mon(»e  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  sec.  ii,  109,  map,  1892. 

Tleskotin  ( *  people  of  the  Splint  river ' ). 
A  division  of  the  Tsilkotin  fiving  in  the 
village  of  Tlesko  (q.  v.);  pop.  75 in  1892. 
TT©B-Koh'-tiii.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  Den^a,  23, 
1893. 

Tletlket  {i^Lqet,  'having  a  great 
name ' ).  A  gens  of  the  Walas  KwaKiutl 
and  another  of  the  Tlauitsis. 
U'Lqet.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330, 
1897.  Le'Lqete— Ibid.  TlJqeti.— Boaa  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5, 131, 1887. 

Tlgnnghnng  (hgA^ilxAil,  *face  of  the 
ground '[?]).  A  Haida  town  of  the  Djigua- 
ahl-lanas  family,  formerly  on  the  n.  side 
of  Lyell  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit. 
Col.— S wanton,  Cont.  Haida,  278,  1905. 

Tlhingm  (LfxitlAKj  *flat  slope*).  A 
Haida  town  of  tlie  Kagials-kegawai  family, 
formerly  on  Louise  id.,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Bnt.  Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida, 
279,  1905. 

Tlialil.     A  former  Koyukukhotana  vil- 
lage on  Koyukuk  r.,  Alaska;  it  contained 
27  people  and  3  houses  in  1844. 
Tlialil-kakat— Zagw^kin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884. 


TUktlaketin  (LtgLa^qEttn,'terr\\*  *  cross- 
ing place') .  A  N  tlakyapamuk  Vil  lage  on 
the  E.  side  of  Fraserr.,  8  m.  below  CHsco, 
Brit.  Col. ;  so  named  because  the  Indians 
were  accustomed  to  cross  the  river  in  their 
canoes  here.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist,  II,  169,  1900. 

Tlikntath  {TrVkutalh).  A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32^1890. 

Tlingit  ( inngVt,  *  people  * ) .  The  usual 
name  for  those  peoples  constituting  the 
Koluschan  linguistic  family.  They  in- 
habit the  islands  and  coast  of  n.  w.  Amer- 
ica from  about  lat.  64°  W  to  60°,  or  from 
the  mouth  of  Portland  canal  on  the  s.  (ex- 
cept the  E.  and  s.  part  of  Prince  of  Wales 
id.,  occupied  by  the  Kaigani,  or  Alaskan 
Haida)  to  Chilkat  on  Controller  bay, 
their  last  permanent  settlement,  just  be- 
yond which  they  meet  the  Eskimo  as 
well  as  the  Ahtena^  an  Athapascan  tribe. 

Anthropometric  investigations  seem  to 
indicate  that,  from  a  physical  point  of 


TLINGIT,   TAKU    TRIBF 


view,  the  Tlingit  ( Koluschan ),  Tsimshian 
(Chimmesyan),and  Haida  (Kkittagetan) 
should  be  grouj)ed  together,  and  by  the 
similarity  of  their  social  organization  and 
languages  the  Haida  and  the  Tlingit  are 
associated  still  more  closely. 

Tlingit  tradition  points  to  the  Tsimshian 
coast  as  their  original  home.  In  1741 
Chirikoff  and  Bering  reached  the  Tlingit 
coast,  and  during  the  next  half  century- 
Russian,  Spanish,  English,  French,  and 
American  explorers  and  traders  were  fre- 
quent visitors.  In  1799  a  fort  was  built 
near  where  Sitka  now  stands,  but  in  1802 
the  Sitka  Indians  rose,  killed  part  of  the 
inmates,  and  drove  away  the  remainder. 
In  1804  Baranoff  attacked  the  natives  in 
their  fort,  finally  driving  them  out,  and 
then  established  a  post  there  which  grew 
into  Sitka,  the  capital  of  Russian  America. 
Russian  rule,  especially  under  Baranoff, 
was  of  the  harsnest  cnaracter  (see  Rus- 
sian influence),  and  there  was  constant 
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troable  between  the  .warlike  Tlingit  and 
their  masters.  In  1867  the  tribes  were 
transferred,  with  Alaska,  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

The  Indians  of  this  croup  looked  to  the 
seafor  their  main  livelihood,  and  depended 
on  land  hunting  to  a  less  extent,  though 
for  natural  reasons  more  than  did  the 
Haida.  Shellfish  and  various  roots  also 
constituted  not  a  small  part  of  their 
diet  Seals,  otters,  nnd  porpoises  were 
important  objects  of  pursuit  The  Tagish 
of  I^ewis  r.,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
Tlingit,  live  like  the  Athapascan  tribes, 
which  they  resemble  in  all  respects  ex- 
cept lan^age.  The  Tlin^t  display  much 
mechanical  skill,  especially  in  canoe- 
building,  carving,  the  working  of  stone 
and  copper,  blanket  and  basket  making, 
etc.  The  practice  of  slavery,  so  com- 
mon on  the  N.  W.  coast,  was  much  in 
vogue  among  them,  and  formerly  they 
mtule  distant  expeditions  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  slaves. 

Though  dialectic  differences  exist  in 
the  Tlingit  language,  the^  are  compara- 
tively slight,  and  3ie  active  intercourse 
maintained  by  the  several  divisions  under 
the  incentive  of  trade  has  doubtless  been 
instrumental  to  some  extent  in  produc- 
ing the  marked  homogeneity  in  charac- 
ter and  customs  that  every  where  prevail. 
At  the  same  time  the  speech  of  Yakutat 
diverges  somewhat  from  that  of  the 
towns  farther  s.,  and  between  the  north- 
em  and  the  southern  towns  in  the  remain- 
ing territory  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
variation. 

According  to  Veniaminoff  these  Indians 
in  1835  numbered  about  6,850.  In  1839 
an  enumeration  of  the  Tlingit  and  Kai- 
eani  was  made  under  the  direction  of 
Sir  James  Douglas  and  showed,  exclusive 
of  the  Yakutat,  Sitka,  and  Tagish,  5,455 
Tlinffit  A  census  compiled  in  1861 
by  Lieut  Wehrman,  ot  the  Russian 
navy,  gave  8,597  Tlingit,  including  828 
slaves.  The  figures  given  by  Petroff  ( 1 0th 
Census,  Alaska,  31-32,  1884)  are  6,763, 
and  those  of  the  Eleventh  Census,  ex- 
cluding the  Ugalakmiut,  which  are  im- 
froperly  counted  with  them,  4,583. 
t  would  appear  that  the  Tlingit  popula- 
tion has  been  declining  steadily  during 
the  last  70  years,  but  there  is  evidence 
that  this  decline  has  ceased. 

Most  of  the  Tlingit  tribes  deserve  to 
be  called  rather  geographical  groups. 
They  are  the  following:  Auk,  Chilkat, 
Henya,  Huna.  Hutsnuwu.  Kake,  Kuiu, 
Sanyakoan,  Sitka,  Stikine,  Sumdum, 
Tagish,  Taku,  Tongas,  and  Yakutat  or 
Hlahayik.  Emmons  adds  two  others, 
the  Gunaho  (see  Gonaho)  and  Guthleuh 
of  Controller  bay.  The  Kajechadi  is  a 
Tlingit  division  that  has  not  l:>een  iden- 
Ufied. 
Socially   they   are   divided,    like  the 


Uaida,  into  2  phratries,  Yehl  (Raven), 
and  Goch  (Wolf)  orChak  (Eagle),  each 
of  which  ( again  like  the  Haida)  is  sub- 
divided into  consanguineal  bands  or 
clans.    These  are: 

Yehl. — Ankakehittan,  Deshuhittan, 
Ganahadi,  Hlukahadi,  Kahlchanedi, 
Kashkekoan,  Kaskakoedi,  Kachadi,  Kat- 
kaayi,  Kiksadi,  Koskedi,  Kuhinedi, 
Kuyedi,  Nushekaayi,  Sakutenedi,  Tahl- 
koedi,  Takdentan,  Takwanedi,  Tanedi, 
Tenedi,  Tihittan,  Tlenedi,  Tluknahadi. 

Goch  orC/iaJb.— </hukanedi,  Daktlawedi, 
Hehlqoan,  Hlkoayedi,  Hokedi,  Kagwan- 
tan,  Kakos-hittan,  Katagwadi,  Kayash- 
kidetan,  Kokhittan,  Nanyaayi,  Nastedi, 
Nesadi,  Shunkukedi,  Siknahadi,  Sit- 
koedi,  Takestina,  Tekoedi,  Tlukoedi, 
Tsaguedi,Tsatenyedi,  Was-hinedi,  Wush- 
ketan,  Yenyedi. 

Outside  of  either  dan. — Nehadi. 

The  Tlingit  towns,  both  occupied  and 
abandoned,  are:  Akvetskoe,  Angun, 
Anchguhlsu,  Chilkat,  Chilkoot,  Chit- 
klin's  village,  Dahet,  Deshu,  Dyea,Gash, 
Gaudekau,  Gonaho,  Gutheni,  HIahavik, 
Hlukkukoan,  Hnkanuwu,  Kahlchatlan, 
Kake,  Katchanaak,  Katkwaahltu.  Kat- 
lany's  Village,  Keshkunuwu,  Klawak, 
Klughuggue,  Klukwan,  Kona,  Kuiu,  Ku- 
kanuwu,  Kustahekdaan,  Ledyanoproliv- 
skoe(?),  Nahltuahkan,  Shakan,  Sikana- 
sankian,  Sitka,  Skagway,  Sumdum,  Ta- 
kokakaan,  Tlistee,  Tluhashai^ikan,  Tlu- 
shashakian.  Tongas,  Tsantikihin,  Tuxi- 
can,  Yakutat,  and  Yendestake. 

For  the  synonjrmy  of  the  stock,  see 
Kohischan  Fitmily.  (h.  w.  h.  j.  r.  s.  ) 
OUnnits.— Macfie,  Vancouver  Island,  452,  1865. 
O-tinklt.— Langsdorff,  Voy.,  ii,  128,  1814.  O'tin- 
Idt— Ibid..  116.  KaljuMhen.— Holmberg,  Ethnoff. 
Skizz.,  9, 1855  (Russian  or  Aleut,  referringto  theii 
labrets).  Kal<fshet.— Beardslee  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
105,  46th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  SI.  1880.  Kaloahiaas.— 
Fast,  Antiq.  of  Alaska,  18.  1869.  KaluMhiaat.— 
Langadorff,  Voy.,  n,  82  J814.  KUnget.— WilUrd, 
Life  in  Alaska.  68. 1884.  bUugi.— Humboldt,  New 
Spain.  II,  394. 1811.  Ko^jnohet.— Campbell  in  Que- 
bec Lit.  and  Hist.  Soc.  Trans.,  61,  1881.  Kolja- 
•ohan.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  9,  1^55.  Kol- 
josh.— Campbell  in  Canadian  Naturalist,  2d  h., 
IX,  208,  1881.  KoUoshiau.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  136. 
4l8t  Conff . ,  2d  sess. ,  20. 1870.  Koloohet.— Pinart  in 
Revue  dVAnthropologie,  no.  4. 1. 1873.  Kolothi.— 
Veniaminoff,  Zapiski.  ii.  pt.  in,  28,  1840.  Kol- 
yiuhi.— Ibid.  Lllnkit.— Pinart,  Notes  sur  les  Ko- 
loches.  2,  1878.  B-ohinkit.— Langsdorff.  Vov.,  ii, 
128,1814.  B'khinkit.— Ibid.,116.  Street  natlTet.— 
Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  11, 1855.  Thlinkitan.— 
Ibid.  Tungit.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  iir,  229. 1903.  Tlinkit.— Krause,  Tlinkit 
Indianer,  96.  1885.  Tlinkit-antu-kwan.— Venia- 
minoff, Zapiski.  II,  pt.  Ill,  28.  1840  (= 'peo- 
ple in  the  Tlingit  country).  Tthingits.— Fast, 
Antiq.  Alaska,  18. 1869.  Tshinkitaiii.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc^  n,  14,1836  (=fcinglt-ft'nl, 
•Tlingit  country'),  wooden-lips.— J ewitt.  Narra- 
tive, 161, 1815. 

Tliqalii  (Tli^qalin).  The  name  of  an 
ancestor  ot  a  Quatsino  gens,  by  which 
the  gens  was  sometimes  known. — Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

TliBtee  ( L.'tsti^).  A  former  town  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  Tlingit  territory,  Alaska; 
demiite  locality  unknown.       (j.  r.  s.) 
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Tlitlalas  (Tri'tfalas).  An  ancestor  of  a 
Quatsino  gens,  by  whose  name  the  gens 
itself  was  sometimes  called. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  6,  131,  1887. 

TliziMani  (* many  goats').    A  Navaho 
clan,  evidently  of  modem  origin. 
Tlisilini.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lii, 
104, 1890.    Tllzittuii.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg.,  80, 
1897. 

Tlkamcheen(Lfai77i/ci^n,  '  confluence  [of 
riversr ).  A  village  of  the  Lytton  band 
of  Ntlakyapamuk,  on  the  s.  side  of 
Thompson  r.  at  its  junction  with  the 
Fraser,  Brit  Col.  Pop.  137  in  1901;  in 
1908,  evidently  including  other  bands, 

467. 

mech-ah'-mech.— Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I, 
248, 1877.  KUok-um-cheen.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  Ii, 
164,  1901.  KUcknnachcen.— Ibid.,  1S98,  418.  1899. 
Lkamtci'n.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  il, 
171,  1900.  Lytton.— Ibid,  (white  man's  name). 
Ti-ohom-chin.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883,  189,  1884 
Tikumoheen.— Ibid.,  1891, 249, 1892.  Tlkamohoen.- 
Ibid.,  301, 1893.  Tl-kam-sheon.— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  see.  Ii,  44,  1891.  Tlkumcheen.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1896,  434, 1897.  Tlkumtci'n.— HUl- 
Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 1899. 

Tlnliaihaiyikaxi  {Lfuxd^caiyik-dn,  *town 
straight  opposite  Mt  Edgecombe')-  A 
former  Tlingit  town  in  the  Sitka  country , 
Alaska.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Tluknahadi  ( *  king-  salmon  people ' ) .  A 
Tlingit  division  living  at  Sitka,  Alaska, 
and  belonging  to  the  Raven  phratry. 
Their  former  home  is  said  to  have  been 
at  the  mouth  of  Alsek  r. 
kiak-nachadi.— Krause,  Tllnkit  Ind.,  118,  1885. 
Lukn%xi'dL— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Tlukoedi  (Llu^qloedl,  'white  people'). 
Said  to  be  the  name  of  an  old  Tlingit 
family  belongmg  to  the  Wolf  phratry, 
now  almost  extinct  They  were  named 
from  the  white  color  of  water.  ( J.  b.  s.  ) 

Tluihashakian  {Uuca^cakH-an,  *town 
on  top  of  a  sand  hill ' ).  An  old  town  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  w.  entrance  to  Cross  sd., 
Alaska.  It  is  in  the  Huna  country,  but 
is  said  to  have  been  octrupied  ancient- 
ly by  many  families  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try, since  scattered  all  over  the  Alaskan 
coast.  It  is  perhaps  identical  with  Klug- 
huggue.  ( J.  R-  8- ) 

Tluskes  (the  name  refers  to  a  carp-like 
fish).  A  Ntshaautin  village  on  a  small 
lake  tributary  to  Black  water  r.,  Brit. 
Col.  It  is  probablv  the  village  where 
Mackenzie  (Voy.,  299,  1801)  was  hos- 
pitably received  on  his  journey  to  the 
Pacific,  whose  inhabitants  he  found  more 
cleanly,  healthy,  and  agreeable  in  ap- 
pearance than  any  that  he  had  passed. 
Klutklui.— Fleming  in  Can.  Pac.  R.  R.  Surv.,  120, 
1877.  KuElakes.— Macfle,  Vancouver  Id.,  428, 1866. 
•Tiit'kez.— Moriee  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  25,  1893. 
RothflMh-Manner.— Vater,  Mith.,  in,  pt.  3.  421, 
1816.  Blaououd-dennie.— Latham  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  I,  145.  1874.  Slau'-ah-kut- 
tinneh.— Dall,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Slouacous  dinneh.— 
Balbi,  Alias  Ethnog., 821, 1826.  SlouacusDexmi©.— 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii.  20.  1836. 
Sloua-ouM  Sinais  —Mackenzie,  Voy.,  284,  1802. 
SlouaouM  Tinneh.— Bancrolt,  Nat.  Races,  i.  145, 
1874.  SlowaouM.— Ibid. ,111, 585. 1882.  Blowercua*.— 
Cox,Colu9iblaR.,ii,374, 1831.   81owe«m»»-Duiai.— 


Ibid.  Blaa-onM-dinai%.~yater,  Mith.,  in,  pt.  8^ 
421, 1816.    Sluaeni-tijuiek.— Cox,  op  cit. 

To   (*8weet-potato').    Given  by  Gat- 
achat  as  a  Yuchi  clan,  but  probably  no 
such  clan  exists  in  this  tribe. 
T6  tahl— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B,  A.  K,  viii,  71, 
1885  (<aM=-* clan'). 

Toa.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the  Rio 
Gila.  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair  (1744) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  366, 
1889. 

Toaednt  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744.— Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Toag.    See  Togm, 

ToallL  A  district,  probably  in  s.  w. 
Geoi^a,  visited  by  DeSoto,  Mar.  23, 1540. 
The  houses  are  described  by  the  Gentle- 
man of  Elvas  (Bourne,  Narr.  of  De  Soto, 

I,  52,  1904)  as  having  been  roofed  with 
cane  after  the  fashion  of  tile;  some  with 
the  sides  of  clay  (plastered?),  and  kept 
very  clean. 

Otoa.— Biedma  (1544)  in  Frencb,  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 

II,  100,  iSSO.    Toalli.— Gentl.  of  Elvaa,  op.  cit. 
Toanche  {Teandeouiala^  *one  enters  by 

it  * ).  A  Huron  village  situated  at  different 
times  at  several  points  on  and  adjoining 
Thunder  bay,  Ontario,  and  bearing  sev- 
eral names.  It  was  a  port  of  entry  of  the 
Huron  Bear  tribe,  hence  its  name.  Be- 
fore 1635  it  had  been  twice  destroyed  by 
fire.  Through  fear  of  French  revenge 
for  the  killing  of  Brul6  at  this  place,  it 
was  abandoned  in  1633,  and  a  new  village, 
Ihonatiria,  was  established  by  a  part  of 
its  inhabitants,  while  the  remainder  went 
toOuenrio.  (j.  N.  b.  h.) 

Otoiiacha.— Champlain  (1632),  (Envres,  v,  pt  i.  249. 
1870.  Saint  Hioolai.— Sagard  (1626) ,  Hist.  Can. ,  ii, 
296,  1866.  Teandeouiiato.-Je8.  Rel.  1635.  28,  1868. 
Teandeonihata.— Ibid.,  29.  TeandewiaU.— Ibid.. 
HI,  index,  1858.  Thouenohin.— Memoir  of  1637  in 
MararO',  D<^c.,  I,  4, 1875.  Toanch^— Jes.  Rel.  1686, 
28, 1858.  Toenohain.— Sagard  (1686),  Can.,  i.  215. 
1866.  Toencli©n.— Ibid.,  233.  Touanohaia.— Cham- 
plain,  (Euvres,  v,  pt.  i,  249.  note,  1870.  Toaea- 
chain.— Sagard,  Hist.  Can.,  ii,  296, 1866. 

Toanimbuttak.  A  former  Nishinam  vil- 
lage in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the 
next  stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. — 
Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22,  1874. 

Toapara.  A  former  Opata  pueblo  n.  of 
Oputo,  in  E.  Sonora,  Mexico,  abandoned 
in  the  18th  century  owing  to  the  hostility 
of  the  Apache,  Suma,  and  Jocome. 
Ban  Juan  del  Rio.— Doc.  of  18th  cent,  quoted  b^ 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  626,  1892. 
Toapara.— Ibid. 

Toape.  A  Eudeve  pueblo  and  seat  of  a 
Spanish  mission  founded  in  1647;  situated 
at  the  head  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  lat.  30*»  2(K, 
Ion.  110°  3(y,  Sonora,  Mexico.  Pop.  240 
in  1678,  187  in  1730. 

8.  Miguel  Toape.— Zapata  (1678)  cited  by  Bancroft. 
No.  Mex.  States,  i.  245,  1884.  Terapa.— Oroxco  y 
Berra,  Geog.,  843,  1864.  Toape— Rivera  (1730) 
cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit,  618.  Tuape.— Modern 
map  form. 

Toapkuk.  An  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Malemiut  at  C.  Eepenberg,  Alaska.  Pop. 
42  in  1880, 
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Ta-apkak.— Petrotr  in  10th  CensuB,  Alaska,  4,  1884. 
Tapuak.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  a., 
XXI.  map,  1850.  TarpkanMomete.— Jackson,  Rein- 
deer in  Alaska,  map,  145, 1894.  Toapkuk.— Nelson 
in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 

Tobaooo.  On  the  arrival  of  the  first 
Europeans  in  North  America  the  natives 
were  observed  to  make  offerings  of  the 
smoke  of  some  plant,  generally  believed 
to  be  tobacco,  to  their  many  aeities  and 
spirits;  by  it  disease  was  treated,  and  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  pipe  was  re- 
garded as  an  evidence  of  such  an  act  as  the 
sealing  of  an  agreement  or  the  binding  of  a 
treaty.  Tobacco  was  likewise  offered  in 
propitiation  of  angry  waters,  to  allay  de- 
structive winds,  and  to  protect  the  trav- 
eler. Oviedo  ( Hist,  de  las  Indias,  i,  130, 
1851)  says  that  the  Indians  of  Hayti  in 
the  16th  century  "had  the  custom  of 
taking  fumigations  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting intoxicated  (which  they  call  tabaco) 
witn  tbe  smoke  of  a  certain  herb.* '  Ernst 
(Am.  Anthr.,  ii,  133,  1889)  states  that 
Oviedo  is  certainly  right  in  giving  the 
name  (strictly  taboca,  a  word  of  Guarani 
origin)  to  a  Y-shaped  inhaler  still  used  by 
several  South  American  tribes  for  the 
absorption  of  certain  powders  {niopOf 
parica),  Columbus,  on  Oct  15,  1492, 
met  a  man  in  a  canoe  going  from  Santa 
Maria  to  Femandina,  the  second  and  third 
of  the  Bahama  ids.  that  he  touched,  who 
was  carrying  dry  leaves  which  bethought 
must  be  appreciated  among  the  Indians 
because  they  had  brought  him  some  at 
San  Salvador.  Las  Casas  ( Hist  Gen.  de 
las  Indias,  cap.  46,  1875-76)  says  that 
messengers  whom  Columbus  sent  ashore 
in  Cuba  found  **men  with  half-burned 
wood  in  their  hands  and  certain  herbs  to 
take  their  smokes,  which  are  some  dry 
herbs  put  in  a  certain  leaf,  also  dry,  like 
those  the  boys  make  on  the  day  of  the 
Passover  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  having 
lighted  one  part  of  it,  by  the  other  they 
suck,  absorb,  or  receive  that  smoke  in- 
side with  the  breath,  by  which  they  be- 
come benumbed  and  almost  drunk,  and  so 
it  is  said  they  do  not  feel  fatigue.  These, 
muskets  as  we  will  call  them,  they  call 
tabacoa.  I  knew  Spaniards  on  this  island 
of  Espafiola  who  were  accustomed  to  take 
it,  and  being  reprimanded  for  it,  by  tell- 
ing them  it  was  a  vice,  they  replied  they 
were  unable  to  cease  using  it  I  do  not 
know  what  relish  or  benefit  they  found  in 
it."  Navarretesavs:  **  Such  is  the  origin 
of  our  cigars"  (Ttatcher,  Columbus,  i, 
561 ,  1903 ) .  These  authors  are  among  the 
first  to  refer  to  tobacco,  the  use  of  which 
spread  rapidly  over  the  world.  Benzoni 
(Hist  New  World,  Hakluyt  Soc.  Pub., 
80,  1857)  in  1541-56  tells  how  slaves 
brought  to  America  from  Ethiopia  by 
the  Spaniards  preserved  the  leaves  of  a 
plant  that  grows  in  these  new  countries, 
which  WHS  picked  in  its  season,  tied  up  in 
bundles,  and  suspended  by  them  near 


their  fireplaces  until  dry;  to  use  them 
they  take  a  leaf  of  their  grain  (maize}, 
and  one  of  the  other  plant  being  put  in 
it,  they  roll  them  tight  together.  So 
much,  he  says,  ''do  they  fill  themselves 
with  this  cruel  smoke  that  they  lose  their 
reason"  and  "fall  down  as  if  they  were 
dead,  and  remain  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  or  night  stupefied,"  though  others 
"are  content  with  imbibing  only  enough 
of  this  smoke  to  make  them  giddy,  and 
no  more."  This  author  says  that  in 
Mexico  the  name  of  the  herb  itself  was 
tobacco. 

There  is  some  question  as  to  the  usee 
to  which  tobacco  was  put  in  the  West 
Indies,  in  South  America,  and  in  parts  of 
southern  Central  America.  In  all  of  these 
sections  there  were  names  for  the  plant 
itself,  and  in  most  of  these  regions  cigars 
or  cigarettes  were  in  common  use,  but  the 
tobacco  pipe  appears  to  have  been  un- 
known until  recent  times.  In  1540  Her- 
nando Alarcon  (Temaux-Compans,  Voy., 
IX,  322,  1838)  described  the  natives  on 
the  lower  Rio  Colorado  as  canying '  'small 
reed  tubes  for  making  periumes,  as  do  the 
Indian  tabagos  of  New  Spain." 

Nicolas  Monardes  (De  Simplicibus 
Medicamentis,  1574)  called  the  plant 
"tobacco,"  as  did  other  authors  of  the 
period.  It  was  credited  with  wonderful 
properties,  curing  not  only  disease  but 
wounds.  It  was  extolled  as  an  intoxi- 
cant and  as  a  preventive  of  hunger  and 
thirst,  and  was  said  to  invigorate  the 
weary  and  to  ward  off  disease.  The 
Mexicans  called  the  plant  yetl^  the  Peru- 
vians savri.  Hariot  (Narr.  of  Va.,  repr. 
1893)  said  in  1585:  "There  is  an  herbe 
which  is  sowed  a  part  by  it  selfe,  &  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Vpp6woc:  In 
the  West  Indies  it  hath  diners  names,  ac- 
cording to  the  seuerall  places  <&  countries 
where  it  groweth  and  is  vsed.  The  Span- 
iardes  generally  call  it  Tobacco.  The 
leaues  thereof  being  dried  and  brought 
into  powder:  they  vse  to  take  the  fume 
or  smoke  thereof  by  sucking  it  through 
pipes  made  of  claie  into  their  stomacke 
and  heade;  from  whence  in  purareth  su- 
perfluous fleame  &  other  grosse  humors, 
openeth  all  the  pores  &  passages  of  the 
body:  by  which  meanes  the  vse  thereof 
not  only  preserueth  the  body  from  ob- 
structions^, but  also  if  any  be,  so  that  they 
haue  not  beene  of  too  long  continuance, 
in  short  time  breaketh  them:  wherby 
their  bodies  are  notably  preserued  in 
health,  know  not  many  greeuous  dis- 
eases wherewithal!  wee  in  England  are 
oftentimes  afflicted." 

The  word  tobacco  is  of  American  origin, 
and  has  been  adopted,  with  slight  varia- 
tion, into  most  foreign  languages  to 
designate  the  plant  now  smoked  through- 
out the  world,  although  there  is  evi- 
dence that  the   early  Spanish   settlers 
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employed  the  word  to  designate  the  in- 
strument in  which  the  plant  was  smoked, 
rather  than  the  plant  itself.  In  early 
French  narratives  of  Canada  the  word 
|>e<un  is  almost  always  used.  This  term 
IS  of  Tupi  origin  and  is  still  found 
among  the  dialects  of  that  language  in 
Brazil  under  the  forms  pety,  petinif 
petuntpetin^  pitimay  petume^petemmay  etc., 
whereas  the  word  "tobacco**  appears  to 
be  traceable  to  the  Carib  word  tauej  tawe^ 
touicuy  tamouij  etc.,  and  the  Chibcha 
duaf  duva,  davxi,  etc.,  the  differences 
being  merely  dialectic.  The  word  gic^ 
gWcy  zig,  sic'alj  etc.,  is  often  employed  by 
the  Maya  of  Yucatan  to  designate  the 
cigar,  although  this  people  has  other 
words  for  tobacco,  as  mat  and  kutz.  In 
all  the  Indian  languages  of  North  and 
South  America  words  are  found  to  desig- 
nate the  tobacco  plant,  and  in  the  lan- 
guages of  the  northern  tribes  especially 
there  are  commonly  two  words  for  to- 
bacco, probably  referring  to  different 
varieties  of  Nicoticma. 

Nadaillac  savs  that  the  tobacco  plant 
was  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  Span- 
iards as  early  as  1518.  Diego  Columbus, 
in  his  will  dated  May  2,  1523,  made  a 
l^acy  to  a  tobacco  merchant  of  Lisbon, 
showing  how  rapidly  traffic  in  the  new 
panacea  sprang  up.  Jean  Nicot,  French 
ambassador  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  sent 
seeds  of  the  plant  to  Catherine  de  Medici 
about  1559,  a  service  commemorated  by 
the  name  Nicotiana  given  to  the  plant. 
As  many  as  40  varieties  of  the  tooacco 
plant  have  been  noted  by  botanists.  It 
was  called  by  the  French  "herbe  de  la 
reine"  and  **herbesainte*';  by  the  Dutch 
"the  ambassador's  plant" ;  the  Spaniards 
called  it  "yerba  sancta"  because  of  its 
wonderful  virtue  in  treating  disease, 
which  Oviedo  (Purchas,  Pilgrimage,  v, 
057,  1626)  said  "was  not  only  for  sanity 
but  for  sanctity  also."  The  Portuguese 
called  it  *  *  erba  santa  croce.  * '  Sir  Francis 
Drake  referred  to  tobah  as  earl^  as  1578, 
and  was  the  first  to  take  Virginia  tobacco 
(Nicotiana  tabacum)  to  Europe,  according 
to  Fairholt.  The  cigarette  has  been 
smoked  in  the  S.  W.  irom  time  imme- 
morial, and  the  sacred  cigarette  deposit^ 
by  priests  in  caves  as  a  votive  onerinpf, 
thousands  being  found  in  cave  shrines  m 
Arizona. 

The  practice  of  making  cane  cigarettes 
survived  up  to  a  recent  period  among  the 
Pima  of  Arizona,  who,  before  going  to 
war  against  the  Apache,  made  from  a 
reed  growing  along  the  Rio  Gila  a  smok- 
ing tube  the  length  of  the  first  two  joints 
of  the  index  finger,  around  the  middle  of 
which  was  tied  a  miniature  belt  woven 
from  cotton  and  agave  fiber,  with  fringed 
ends,  and  called  a  blanket,  this  clothed 
reed  being  regarded  as  male  or  female 


according  to  certain  marks  upon  it.  Be- 
fore the  departure  of  a  war  party  these 
tubes  were  chai^ged  with  tobacco  and 
smoked  toward  the  cardinal  points,  to  the 
fetishes,  and  to  all  the  objects  that  were 
to  be  used  in  the  campaign,  each  warrior 
smoking  his  own  tube.  At  the  close  of 
the  ceremony  the  tubes  were  deposited  as 
offerings  in  shrines  dedicated  to  the  War 
god,  which  were  generally  in  caves. 
Fewkes  in  1907  found  in  one  of  six 
ceremonial  rooms  excavated  by  him  at 
Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  hundreds  of  these 
tubes  in  the  fireplaces.  Their  surfaces 
were  charred,  but  they  were  still  distin- 
guishable. Large  numbers  of  similar 
tubes  were  found  by  Cushing  in  ceremo- 
nial caves  in  the  Gila  and  Salt  r.  valleys. 

In  South  America  tobacco  appears  to 
have  been  used  chiefly  in  the  form  of  snuff. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  the  plant 
was  chewed  in  Central  America.  The  In- 
dians of  North  America  generally  are  said 
to  have  cultivated  tobacco  from  a  very 
early  period,  several  varieties  of  which 
were  known  to  them.  The  Tionontati, 
because  they  grew  the  plant  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  were  called  by  the  French 
Nation  de  Petun. 

Tobacco  was  cultivated  in  most  tribes 
by  the  men  alone,  and  was  usually  smoked 
by  them  only;  among  the  Iroquois  and 
some  of  the  Pueblos  trade  tobacco  was 
not  smoked  in  solemn  ceremonies.  At 
times  both  priests  and  laymen  smoked 
plants  or  compounds  that  were  strongly 
narcotic,  those  usin^  them  becoming 
ecstatic  and  seeing  visions.  To  the  In- 
dian the  tobacco  plant  had  a  sacred 
character;  it  was  almost  invariably  used 
on  solemn  occasions,  accompanied  by 
suitable  invocations  to  their  aei ties.  It 
was  ceremonially  used  to  aid  in  disease 
or  distress,  to  ward  off  danger,  to  bring 
good  fortune,  to  generally  assist  one  in 
need,  and  to  allay  fear.  The  planting  of 
medicine  tobacco  is  one  of  the  oldest  cere- 
monies of  the  Crows,  consisting,  among 
other  observances,  of  a  solemn  march,  a 
foot  race  among  the  young  men,  the 
planting  of  seed,  the  building  of  a  hedge 
of  ^reen  branches  around  the  seed  bed, 
a  visit  to  the  sweat  house,  followed  by  a 
bath  and  a  solemn  smoke,  all  ending  with 
a  feast;  when  ripe,  the  plant  was  stored 
away,  and  seeds  were  put  in  a  deerskin 
pouch  and  kept  for  another  planting 
(Simms  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  331,  1904). 
The  Mandan  and  Arikara,  among  others, 
are  known  to  have  cultivated  tobacco 
from  very  early  time,  while  the  Siksika, 
essentially  a  hunting  tribe,  cultivated 
tobacco,  according  to  Grinnell,  as  their 
only  crop.  The  tobacco  plant  was  care- 
fully dried  by  the  Indians  and  kept  as 
free  from  moisture  as  possible;  that  in- 
tended for  immediate  use  was  kept  in 
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bags  of  deerskin  or  birch  bark,  skins  of 
sraall  animals,  or  baskets  neatly  woven  of 
roots  and  grasses.  The  bags  were  often 
elaborately  decorated  by  the  women. 

Of  the  family  Solanaceie  few  species 
were  used  as  narcotics.  Cornus  sericea 
and  C.  stolonifera  grow  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  America  and  are  used  for 
smoking  nearly  as  extensively  as  Nico- 
iiana,  Matthews  thinks  that  red  willow 
has  been  mistaken  for  these  by  several 
authors.  Kinnikinnick,  an  Al^onnuian 
word  signifying  '(what  is)  mixed  by 
band,'  is  used  to  designate  a  mixture  of 
tobacco  with  some  other  |>lant,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  imparting  a  more 
pleasant  odor  or  to  reduce  its  strength, 
as  the  trade  tobacco  alone  is  commonly 
too  strong  to  suit  the  fancy  of  the  Indian. 
Among  the  western  tribes  tobacco  was 
ordinarily  used  by  mixing  with  it  gum, 
sumac,  and  bearberry,  the  bark,  leaves, 
and  roots  of  two  kinds  of  willow,  manza- 
nita  leaves,  Jamestown  weed,  touchwood, 
dogwood  bark,  arrowwood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  woods,  barks,  leaves,  twigs,  and 
even  insects.  The  plant  was  commonly 
used  throughout  Europe  as  an  antidote 
against  the  plague  and  other  diseases.  Its 
cultivation,  to  the  exclusion  of  other  veg- 
etal products,  brought  the  colonies  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland  on  more  than  one 
occasion  to  the  verge  of  starvation.  Sta- 
tistics show  that  in  1908  the  product  of 
tobacco  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
718,061,380  pounds.  The  value  of  manu- 
factured tobacco  for  the  year  1900  was 
$283,076,546. 

Consult  Bragge,  Bibliotheca  Nicotiana, 
1880;  Neander,  Tobaocologia,  1644;  fair- 
holt,  Tobacco,  its  Historv  and  Associa- 
tions, 1859;  Grinnell,  Black  foot  Lodge 
Tales,  1892;  Jacobstein,  Tobacco  Indus- 
try in  U.  8.,  1907;  Monardes,  Hist.  Me- 
dicinal, 1574;  Nadaillac,  Les  Pipt^  et  le 
Tabac  (Materiaux  pour  I'Histoire  Primi- 
dvedePHomme,  1886); Curtis,  Am.  Ind., 
i-v,  1907-09;  McGuirein  Rep.  Nat  Mus., 
1897.     See  PipeSy  Smoking,       (j.  d.  m.) 

Tobagan.     See  Toboggan. 

Tobhipangge  (To  B' hi-pdng-ge) .  A 
former  Tewa  village  8  m.  n.  e.  of  the 
present  Nambe  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The 
Nambe  people  assert  that  it  was  reared, 
occupieci,  and  abandoned  by  their  ances- 
tors prior  to  the  Spanish  advent  in  the 
16th  century. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  84,  1892. 

Tobiqae.  A  band  of  Malecite  living  on 
a  reserve  consisting  of  14,800  acres  of  for- 
est and  farming  lands  at  the  junction  of 
Tobique  and  St  John  rs.,  Victoria  co., 
New  Brunswick.  They  numbered  157  in 
1910,  and  are  Roman  Catholics.  They 
gain  a  livelihood  by  hunting,  by  serving 
as  guides  and  lumbermen,  and  as  labor- 
ers for  the  residents  of  Perth  and  And- 
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over;  they  also  sell  their  native  wares, 
such  as  snowshoes,  axe-handles,  baskets, 
and  barrel-staves,  and  farm  to  some  ex- 
tent. 

Tobio.— Vetromile,  Abnakis,  122, 1866.  Tobiqae.— 
Shea.  Cath.  Mias..  157, 1855. 

Toboggan.  A  sort  of  sledge  in  use 
among  the  Algonquian  Indians  of  n.  e. 
North  America,  and  adopted  from  them, 
with  the  name,  by  the  whites.  The  to- 
boggan is  made  of  thin,  narrow  boards, 
10  or  12  ft  long,  bent  over  and  lashed  at 
the  end  and  covered  with  rawhide. 
Those  intended  to  be  drawn  by  dogs  are 
much  larger  than  those  now  us^  for 
sliding  down  hills  in  sport.  The  word, 
which  has  been  spelled  in  English  in  a 
variety  of  wayn,  as  tarbogan,  tottogan,  and 
toboggan^  which  is  the  usual  form  in  Eng- 
lish Canada,  came  into  the  language 
from  Canadian  French,  in  which  the  word 
is  old,  occurring  as  tahaganne  in  Leclercq 
(Nouv.  Rel.  de  la  (Jasp^sie,  70,  1691). 
In  French  Canadian  the  word  appears  m 
divers  forms,  as  iabagane,  tabogihey  toba- 
gany  tobogany  etc.,  some  of  them  influ- 
enced by  English  spellings.  According 
to  Gerard  (infn,  1908)  **the  word  is 
from  Abnaki  uddbd'gdn,  meaning  *  (what 
is)  used  for  dragging,*  from  uddb(Vgey  *he 
uses  for  dragging,'  from  udd^bey  *he 
drags,  or  hauls,  with  a  cord.*  The  name 
was  that  of  an  Indian  drag  made  of  the 
skin  of  a  deer.  A  sleigh  or  drag  made  of 
wood  or  branches  was  designated  as 
uddbdudsk'y  a  name  which,  after  the  intro- 
duction of  wheeled  vehicles,  was  applied 
to  a  wagon  or  a  carriage.'*    See  Sleds, 

A  probable  variant  of  toboggan  is  Tom 
Pungy  which  has  been  also  reduced  to 
pung  (q.  v).  Theadoptionof  theuseof  the 
toboggan  by  the  whites  of  parts  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  as  a  winter  sport 
has  given  rise  to  derivative  words,  as  the 
verb  ioboggauy  tobogganery  toftogganist.  A 
sport  known  as  **  water  tobogganing**  was 
introduced  by  Paul  Boynton.  (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Toby.     See  Winema. 

Tocane.     A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goletaand  PtConcepcion,Cal.,  in  1542. 
Tocan©.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542).  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.    Fla..   183,    1857.    Tolane.— Taylor   in   Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 

Tocas.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  s.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan,  who 
were  gathered  into  mission  San  Buena- 
ventura de  las  Cuatro  Ci^negas,  in  Coa- 
huila.— Orozco  v  Berra,  Geog.,  302, 1864. 

Tocaste.  A  village  entered  by  De  Soto 
in  1539,  shortly  before  reaching  Cale 
(Olagale),  and  probably  about  the  upper 
Withlacoochee  r.,  s.  from  the  present 
Ocala,  Fla.  (j.  m.) 

Tooaste.— Oentl.  of  Elvas  (1657)  in  Bourne,  De 
.«oto  Narr.,  i.  36, 1904.  R&njel  {ca.  1546),  Ibid.,  II, 
65,  1904. 

Tocax.  A  place,  apparently  in  the 
Cherokee  country,  vL*<ited  by  Juan  Pardo 
in  1566.     It  may  possibly  have  some  con- 
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nection  with  Toxawav,  or  Tagwahi 
(q.  V.).— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
535,1900. 

Toeholimafia.    The  Golden  Warbler  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
T6oholimaJlA  tai'na.— M.  C.  Steyenflon,  notes,  B.  A. 
E ,  1910. 

Tochotno.  A  former  Kuilchana  yilla^ 
on  Kuskokwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  9  in 
1844.— Zagoekin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  37,  1884. 

Toeia.  A  Chumashan  tribe,  one  of  sev- 
eral formerly  occupying  the  country  from 
Buena  Vista  and  Carises  lakes  and  Kern 
r  to  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  range, 
Cal.  By  treaty  of  June  10,  1851,  these 
tribes,  which  had  been  reduced  throi^h 
conflict  with  the  Spaniards  and  with 
neighboring  Indians,  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States.  See  Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256,  1853. 

Tockaawgh,  Toekahow,  Toekwoek,  Tock- 
wogh.     See  Tuckahoe. 

Tocobaga.  A  tribe,  apparently  of  Ti- 
mucuan  afiinity,  holding  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury a  considerable  territorv  along  the  w. 
coast  of  Florida  northward  from  Tampa 
bay  and  perhaps  including  the  region  of 
Withlacoochee  r.  The  Paracoxi,"  Hurri- 
pacuxi,  etc.,  of  the  De  Soto  narratives, 
mentioned  as  the  name  of  the  chief  or 
province,  seem  to  be  properly  the  title  of 
the  chief,  si^if}[ing,  respectively,  'chief* 
and  *  war  chief  in  the  Timucua  language 
(Gatschet).  Later  in  the  century,  when 
the  Spaniards  began  to  establish  posts 
and  missions,  the  tribe  was  uniformly 
called  Tocobaga.  They  were  at  war  witn 
their  southern  neighbors,  the  Calusa, 
until  peace  was  made  through  the  efforts 
of  Menendez  about  1570.  Like  the  other 
ancient  tribes  of  Florida,  they  probably 
dwindled  to  final  extinction  from  the  in- 
roads of  invading  Seminole.  (j.  m.  ) 
Hu]TipMttzi.~Biedma  (1544)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr.,  ii,  6, 1904.  Orriparaoofi.— Ranjel  (ca.  1546). 
ibid.,  60.  Oniparagi.— Ibid.  Orriyfua.— Ibid..  68. 
Para«oxi.-<3entl.  oT  Elvas  (1557),  ibid.,  i.  82, 1904. 
Tooobafa.— Fontaneda  (m.  1576)  in  French,  Hist. 
Coll.  La.,  2d  B.,  263,  1875.  Tooobaja.— Fontaneda 
Mem.,  Smith  trans.,  18,  1854.  Toeo-baja-Ohile.— 
Fontaneda  in  Doc.  In4d.,  v,  637,  1866  (cacique's 
name).  Tooobajo.— Fontaneda  in  French,  op. 
cit..  254.  Tooobayo.— Fairbanks,  Hist.  Fla..  92, 
1901.  Tooobofas.— Jeflferys,  Topog.  o(  N.  Am., 
chart  67, 1762.  Tooopata.— De  I'lsle,  map  (1707)  in 
Wlnsor,  Hist  Am.,  ii,  294,  1886.  ToooTaga.— Fon- 
taneda in  Temaux-Ctompans,  Voy.,  xx,  86, 1841. 
Toffabaia.— Ibid.,  20.  Tofobaoo.— Ibid.,  21.  Tooo- 
▼Machile.— Fontaneda,  Mem..  Smith  trans.,  18, 
1854  (name  of  the  chief  of  Tocoba^).  Topooa- 
paa.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  344. 1728  (identical?).  Ur- 
ribaraoozi.— Garcilaw  de  la  Vega  (1591)  quoted 
by  Shlpp.  De  Soto,  271,  1881.  TJrripaoodt— De 
Soto  letter  (1639),  Smith  trans..  8,  1854.  Urri- 
paraooxi.— Ranjel  (ca.  1546)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr..  Ii,  65. 1904. 

Toctoethla.  A  former  Seminole  town, 
settled  by  40  or  50  warriors  from  Kan- 
chati;  situated  w.  of  Chattahoochee  r., 
10  m.  above  Flint  r.  junction,  in  Jackson 


CO.,  Fla. — Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  307,  1822. 

Toewogh  (corruption  of  P^iukweUy  con- 
tracted to  tuhreu  and  pronounced  uikf-wo. 
See  jTucAoAoe.— Gerard ) .  A  former  tribe 
on  Chester  r.  on  the  b.  uiore.of  Maryland. 
In  1608  Smith  estimated  them  at  100  war- 
riors; they  were  then  allies  of  the  Cones- 
toga.  Their  principal  village,  of  the  same 
name,  was  on  the  s.  bank  of  the  river, 
.about  7  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  Queen  Anne 
CO.  Brinton  identifies  them  with  the 
Nanticoke,  although  Smith  mentions  the 
two  as  distinct  tribes. 

TookwaKfaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  ISl. 
1857.  Tookwhoghs.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  i.  74,  repr. 
1819.    Tofikwaei^— Bozman.    Md.,    I,    114,    1837. 

Tookwofhea.— 


Tookwosh. -Smith,  op.  cit,  map.  Tookwofhea.- 
Ibid.,  120.  Toekwoogkaa.— Ibid.,  186.  Toowoya.- 
Rafinesque  iu  Marshall,  Ky.,  i,  introd..  37,  182 
(misprint).    Toghwookt.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  486, 

Tododaho.    See  Walhaiotarho. 

Toggle.    See  FishinOy  Hunting. 

Togiagamint  An  £skimo  tribe  inhab- 
iting the  country  about  Togiak  bay  and 
adjacent  lakes,  Alaska.  They  are  primi- 
tive in  their  habits,  but  excellent  hunters. 
Women  dress  in  the  feathered  skins  of 
swans,  ^eese,  and  cranes.  The  villages 
are  Ekilik,  Imiak,  Kashaiak,  Kassianak, 
Kulukak,  Togiak,  Tuniakpuk,  Ualik. 
TofUfamnt.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map, 

Togiak.  A  Togiagamiat  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  276  in 
1880,  94  in  1890. 

Togiaffamint.— 11th  Gensns,  Alaska,  164. 1893  (the 
people).  Togiagamute.— Petroff,  Bep.  on  Alaska, 
48.1881.  TngiaL^Tebenkof  (1849)  quoted  by 
Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Tugiatak.— Sari- 
chef  (1826)  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 

Togiak.  A  trading  station  on  the  e. 
shore  of  Togiak  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  28  in 
1880.  14  in  1890. 

Togiak  Btotion.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska, 
17, 1884. 

Togiaratsorik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Es- 
kimo village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kusko- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  52  in  1880. 
Tagliiaratsoriamute.— Petroff.  Rep.  on  Alaska.  63, 
1880.  Togiarhasoriamate.— Hallock  in  Nat  Oeoe. 
Mag..  IX,  88. 1898. 

Togne.  A  name  applied  in  Maine  to 
the  species  of  lake-trout  known  in  some 
other  parts  of  the  country  as  namaycush. 
The  form  toag  is  also  in  use,  and  the  spell- 
ing togue  would  indicate  a  derivation 
through  Canadian  French  from  Micmac 
or  Passamaquoddy.  According  to  Liv- 
ingston Stone  (Rep.  U.  S.  Comm.  Fish, 
1872-73,  220),  the  togue  is  the  great  gray- 
trout  (Salmo  toma)  found  in  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Maine,  and  called  in  L.  Temis- 
couata,  tuladi.  The  precise  origin  of  the 
word  seems  not  to  be  known.     (  a.  p.  c. ) 

Togwinganl  ( To-^unVi^-a-m).  A  Pavi- 
otso  tribe  living  about  Malheur  lake, 
E.  Oreg.,  in  1881.  '^Captain  Egan"  was  its 
chief,  and  the  tribe  has  usually  been  called 
Snakes.— Powell,  PaviotsoMS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 
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Tohaha.  A  sobtribe,  apparently  Ton- 
ka wan,  living  in  the  latter  p«irtof  the  17th 
century  near  the  Colorado  r.,  on  the  line 
of  travel  from  San  Antonio  to  e.  Texas. 
Thej  were  closely  associated  with  but 
distinct  from  the  Toho,  and  also  closely 
allied  with  the  Eniet  and  Cavas.  What 
wems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  them  was 
made  in  1683  by  Juan  Sabeata.  Mendoza's 
guide  to  central  Texas.  He  included 
them  and  the  Emet  (Emati)  in  the  list 
of  tribes  said  by  him  to  live  3  days  e.  of 
the  lower  Rio  Grande.  La  Salle  heard  of 
the  Tohaha  in  1687  before  crossing  the 
Colorado.  They  were  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Teao,  through  whose  vil- 
lage I^  Salle  passed  a  short  distance  e.  of 
the  same  river.  This  conclusion  is  based 
on  the  fact,  aside  from  the  similarity  of 
names  and  associates,  that  in  1689  and  1690 
Maasanet,  from  personal  knowledge,  three 
times  reported  the  Tohaha  (whom  he 
called  Toaa,  or  Toao)  as  living  m  the  very 
vicinity  where  I^  Salle  had  so  shortly 
before  visited  the  Teao. 

By  a  process  of  elimination,  supple- 
mented by  some  positive  data,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  Tohaha  were  probably 
Tonka  wan.  In  1691  Massanet  enumerated 
the  Toaa,  Tojo,  Emet,  Cavas,  and  Sana  in 
a  list  of  tribes  living  e.  of  Arro3;o  del  Cibolo 
and  speaking  a  non-Coahuiltecan  lan- 
guage. According  to  Joutel  the  Teao  spoke 
a  language  different  from  that  of  the  Cenis 
(Hasinai).  If  the  Toyal  mentioned  by 
Belleisle  (1719-21)  were  the  Tohaha,  as 
seems  not  unlikely,  his  account  would 
indicate  that  they  were  not  allied  with  the 
coast  tribes,  and  therefore  were  probably 
not  Karankawan.  Moreover,  there  is 
some  positive  evidence  that  the  Sana 
(q.  v.),  at  least,  were  of  Ton kawan  affilia- 
tion. While  the  Tohaha  seem  not  to  be 
mentioned  after  Belleisle's  account,  as- 
suming their  identity  with  the  Toyal,  the 
Toho  and  their  other  associates  continue 
to  be  mentioned  for  some  time.  (h.  e.b.) 
TeAo.— Joutel  (1637)  in  Maiyry,  D6c.,  lii,  298, 1878. 
Touu— MamaDet  (1689)  in  Tex.  Hist.  Aaso.  Quar., 
n,  2«6,  1899.  Toao. -Massanet  (1689),  ibid..  213. 
Tohaha. -Jontel  (1687),  op.  cit.,  288.  Tohahe.— 
Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix,  New  France,  iv,  78, 
1870.  Tohaka.— Joutel,  Jour.,  Eng.  trans.,  90, 
1719.  ToyaU.— Bolleisle  (1719-21)  in  Margry. 
Wc,  VI,  839,  1886  (identical?).  Tuxaxa.— Juan 
Sabeata  (1683)  in  Mendoza.  Viaje.  MS. 

Tohaktivi  (To-hak-ti-vi) .  A  Paviotso 
tribe  formerly  about  the  White  mts.,  near 
the  head  of  Owens  r.,  e.  Cal.— Powell, 
Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  K,  1881. 

Tohlka  ( T/o'lkfa).  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Tohlka-gitunai  familv,  formerly  on  the 
N.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  Maaset  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Swan- 
ton,  Con  t.  Haida,  281,  1905. 

Tohlka-gitnnai  (Tlo'lkfa  gtlAnd^-i,  'the 
Gituns  of  Tohlka').  A  Haida  family  of 
the  Eagle  clan,  named  from  its  town, 
Tohlka  (q.  v.).     They  formed  one  family 


with  the  Widja-gitunai,  Chets-gitunai, 
and  Djus-hade.  ( j.  b,  s.  ) 

TlSlkla  fltAni'-L— Swanton.  Cont  Haida,  276. 
1906.  Totlfya  cyif  inai'.— Boas,  12th  RepTN.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  28, 1898. 

Toknokalong.  A  Yukonikhotana  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  Yukon  r..  Ion.  64® 

Toho.  A  subtribe,  api>arently  Tonka- 
wan,  closely  associated  with  but  distinct 
from  the  Tohaha.  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century  they  lived  on  Colorado 
r.,  Texas.  For  their  location,  probable 
linguistic  affiliation,  and  early  mention, 
see  Tohaha,  While  the  Tohaha  disap- 
pear after  1721,  at  the  latest,  the  Toho, 
m  later  times  more  commonly  called  Ton 
or  Tuu,  and  their  associates,  the  Emet 
and  Cavas  (Caguas),  continue  to  be 
known.  About  1740  and  thereafter  they 
entered  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  were  there 
as  late  as  1765.  In  addition  to  the  au- 
thorities cited  below,  consult  the  manu- 
script mission  records  of  San  Antonio  de 
Valero.  The  names  Tuu  and  Ton  suggest 
Tups  and  Tops  (q.  v.),  names  of  a  tribe 
apparently  Karankawan.  (h.  e.  b.) 
Atayot.— Caloexade  Vaea  (1584), Smith  trans.,  121. 
1871.  Atoyoa. -Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mez.,  82, 
1869  (misprint).  Tayoa.  —  Oabeza  de  Vaca  aa 
auoted  by  Barcia,  Ensayo,  13,  1723  (theae  three 
forms  probably  refer  to  the  Toho  rather  than  to 
the  Adai).  Thoo.— Massanet  (1690)  in  Dictamen 
Fiscal,  Nov.  80,  1716,  MS.  Tohan. -Joutel,  Jour., 
Eng.  ed.,  90,  1719.  Tohan.^Joutel  in  Manrry, 
IX^c.,  iir,  2SS,  1878.  Toho.— Talon  (1698),  ibid., 
612.  Tokau.— Joutel,  Jour.,  Eng.  ed.,  115,  1719. 
Too.— Massanet  (1689),  MS.  Toxo.— Joutel  quoted 
in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso.  Quar..  viii,  213, 1905. 

Tohol.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.)  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tohome.  A  former  Muskhogean  tribe  of 
the  Gulf  coast,  speaking  a  dialect  of  Choc- 
taw (Margry,  IMc,  iv,  427.  514-31, 
1880).  Their  cabins  stood  8  leagues  n. 
of  the  French  settlement  at  Mobile,  on 
the  w.  side  of  Mobile  r.  The  number  of 
warriors  was  estimated  in  1702.  at  350. 
They  were  allies  of  the  French  and  had 
been  baptized  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith. 

Aoml— French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  iii,  235. 1851.  Oho- 
homea.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i, 
MO.  1872.  Thoml— P6nicaut  (1709)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  103,  1869.  Thomea.— P6ni- 
caut  (1702),  ibid.,  78.  Tohome't.— Iberville  (1700) 
in  Margrv,  D6c.,  i v.  427. 1880.  Tomeas.— Mc  Kenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  79,  1854.  Tomes.— 
Iberville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  iv.  614,  1880. 
Tomes.— Pduicaut  (1710),  ibid.,  v,  427, 1883.  Tom- 
makees.— French,  Hist.  (>)ll.  La.,  n,  234,  1850 
(perhaps  Identical).  Toomea.— Iberville  (1700) 
in  Margry,  D^.,  iv,  872, 1880. 

Tohontaenrat  ( *they  are  white-eared.' — 
Hewitt).  A  Huron  tribe  formerly  living 
in  Ontario  and  a  member  of  the  Huron 
confederation.  Scanonaenrat,  where  the 
Jesuits  established  the  mission  of  St 
Michel,  was  their  only  recorded  village. 
In  1649,  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Hurons 
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by  the  Iroqaois,  the  Tohontaenrat  aban- 
doned their  village  and  were  adopted  by 
the  Seneca.  See  Kanagaro,  (j.  m.) 
Tahontaennt.— Jes.  Rel.  16^.  93.  1858.  Tohonto- 
enras.— Jes.  Rel.  1637,  113,  1858.  Tohonta«mt.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1639,  50,  1858.  TohotMnrat— Parkman, 
JesuiU,  map,  1883. 

Tohookatokie.  Mentioned  together  with 
Wichita.  Caddo,  Biloxi,  Alabama,  Dela- 
wares,  Snawnee,  Creeks,  Choctaw,  Chick- 
asaw, Quapaw,  and  a  number  of  others  as 
troublesome  intruders  in  Texas  in  1849. 
The  list  as  given  contains  several  duplica- 
tions and  other  errors.  This  name  can 
not  be  identified  with  any  regular  tribe 
name,  and  may  possiblv  be  intended  for 
a  band  of  Cherokee  under  the  leadership 
of  the  chief  Degatdga,  known  to  the 
whites  as  Tokatoka.  (j.  m.  ) 

Tahookatuke.— Latham.  Var.  of  Man.  350,  1850. 
TohookatoUet.— Catlett  (1849)  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
1849.  33, 1850.    Tohuktokis.— Latham,  op.  cit 

Tohopeka  (Creek:  TuhupHf  from  Uu- 
Mpbif  'wooden  fence,*  and,  by  extension, 
*fort').  The  Horseshoe,  or  Great  Bend 
of  Tallapoosa  r.,  Ala.,  the  site  of  a  tem- 
porary fort  where  the  warlike  remnants 
of  the  Creeks,  numbering  1,000,  experi- 
enced their  last  and  decisive  defeat  from 
the  American  army  under  Gen.  Jackson, 
with  its  Cherokee  allies,  Mar.  27,  1814, 
leaving  557  dead  on  the  field.  See  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  4,  60,  1848.        (a.  s.  g.) 

Tohopekaliga    (Cneek:   *  fence   or   fort 

{)laced  there  ).  A  former  Seminole  vil- 
age,  probably  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of 
the  same  name  in  s.  w.  Orange  co.,  Fla. 
Philip  was  their  chief  in  1837. 
Tohopikalifa.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1828),  19th 
Cong..  l8t  sess.,  27,  1826.  Tohopkolikies.— Drake. 
Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4,  140.  1848.  Topohalinkv.— H.  R. 
Doc.  78,  25th  Cone..  2d  sess.,  map,  768-9.  1838 
(probably  identical).  Topekaliga.— Jesup  (1887), 
ibid.,  66. 

To-ho-ia.    See  Dohasan, 

Tohou.    The  Puma  clan  of  the  Choa 
(Rattlesnake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
To'-ho-nh  wufi-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vil, 
402, 1894 (urMfl-tru=clan).    Tohod-wiaw^— Fewkefl 
in  19tb  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  582, 1900. 

Toikhiohi.  A  former  Yokuts  (Maripo- 
san)  tribe  on  Kings  r.,  Cal. — A.  L.  Kroe- 
ber,  infn,  1906. 

Toikiming.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1659,  on  Nantucket  id.,  Mass. — 
Cotton  (1659)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  8.,  I,  204,  1806. 

Toisa.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  the  chief,  which  formerly  occupied 
the  w.  bank  of  Tippecanoe  r.,  nearly  op- 
posite Bloomingsburg,  Fulton  co.,  Ind. 
The  reservation  was  sold  in  1836. — Tippe- 
canoe treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat, 
702,  1873. 

Toiwait  ( To-i-ivait) .  A  Paviotso  tribe 
formerly  about  the  lower  sink  of  the  Car- 
son, w.  Nevada  (Powell,  Paviotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881) .  They  were  said  to  num- 
ber alx)ut  400  in  1870,  most  of  them  hav- 
ing been  removed  to  the  k.  part  of  the 
territory. 


Toy  Pah-Utea.-Campbell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  Ill, 
im.  ToyPi-Utat.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  119,1866.  Toy'- 
yn-wi-ti-kaf -teh.~Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nevada,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1876  (formerly  at  the  upper  sink  of  the 
Carson:  sig.  'tule  eaters' ;  said  to  have  been  ap* 
plied  also  to  the  Paviotso  at  the  lower  sink). 

Tojagna.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  115, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  It  was  possibly  Keresan. 
Toajraa.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  136.  1889 
(misquoting  Ofiate).  Toyafua. — Columbus  Mem. 
Vol.,  155, 1898  (mis|»rint). 

Tok.  A  Koyukukhotana  village  on  an 
island  at  the  junction  of  Koyukuk  r.  with 
the  Yukon,  Alaska,  having  6  inhabitants 
in  1844. 

Tok. -Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska,  1902.  Tokha- 
kate.— Zagoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  6th  s.,  xxi, 
map,  1850.  Tok-kakat.— Tikhmenief  quoted  by 
Baker,  ibid.  Tok-khakat.— Zagoskin  quoted  by 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  87, 1884. 

Tokaonee*!  Village.  A  former  mixed 
Winnebago  and  Menominee  villa^ 
named  after  a  chief,  situated  on  the  site 
of  Mauston,  Juneau  co.,  Wis.,  in  1837. 
It  contained  only  five  or  six  wigwams. — 
De  la  Ronde  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
vii,  359,  1876. 

Tokeatri  Village.  A  summer  camp  of 
a  Taku  chief  in  Alaska;  pop.  26  in  1880. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Tokoaathf  To*' od^a^A,  *Toquat proper'). 
A  sept  of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tnbe. — 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 
1890. 

Tokoais  (Tok'oa^is,  Mooking  down  on 
his  family* — ^the  name  of  an  ancestor). 
A  division  of  the  Nuhalk,  a  subdivision 
of  the  Bellacoola  of  the  coast  of  British 
Columbia.— Boas  in  7th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  3,  1891. 

Tokoanu.    The  Black-ant  clan  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
To-ko'-a-nu  wim-inL — Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii, 
401, 1894  (wun%oU=^c\An). 

Tokochi.  The  Wildcat  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tokotoi  winwa.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  684. 
1900.  To-ko-toi  wiia-wiL— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
Til,  404, 1894. 

Tokoffalgi  (Creek:  *  tadpole  people'). 
A  small  Yuchi  town  on  Kichofuni  cr.,  an 
aflluent  of  Flint  r.,  s.  w.  Georgia. 
Too-M-ful-egan.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch.  6S,  1S48. 
TohogaBaa.— Moll  map  in  Humphreys,  Acct.,  1730. 
Tokoga^— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 146, 1884. 

Tokonabi  (Hopi:  'place of  the  running 
water  in  the  canyon.' — Fewkes).  A  ra- 
ined pueblo  in  s.  Utah,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  junction  of  the  Little  Colo- 
rado with  the  Colorado,  known  by  tra- 
dition as  the  place  whence  came  the  Ala 
(Horn)  and  the  Chua  (Snake)  clans  of 
the  Hopi. 

Tokonabi. -Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  fi..  687. 
1900.  Tok6onaTi.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 
30, 1906. 

Toktakamai  ('place  of  thimble-ber- 
ries'). A  Squawmish  village  on  the  right 
bank  of  Squawmisht  r.,  w.  Brit  Col. 
Tawkamee.--&rit.  Adm.<<chart,  no.  1917.  Tttcti'* 
kamai.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474,  1900. 
Tqt1'qamai.~Boa8.  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1887. 

Tolemato.  A  Yamasee  village  and  mis- 
sion station  about  1595  on  the  I'oast  of 
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Georgia.  In  1597,  in  anger  at  the  re- 
proofe  of  Father  Corjm,  the  misBioHary, 
the  son  and  heir  of  the  chief  of  Guale 
oiganized  a  revolt  against  the  mis- 
sions, resalting  in  the  murder  of  Father 
Corpa  and  3  other  missionaries,  the  de- 
struction of  much  property  at  the  differ- 
ent mission  villages,  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  all  the  missions  of  that  region  for 
several  years.  See  Topigui.  (j.  m.) 
T^lemaro. — Barcia.  En.savo,  HO,  1723.  Tolenutto.— 
Ibid.    TolAmato.— Fairbanks,  Fla.,  111.  1901. 

Toloawathla.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Chattahoochee  r.,  Fla., 
10  m.  above  the  forks.  Eheconhataunco 
was  ita  chief  in  1823.  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  ( 1823^,  lyth  Cong.,  Istsess.,  27, 1826. ) 

Toloeabit  (* place  of  the  big  head*).  A 
former  village,  occupied  by  either  the 
Cahnilla  (  Kawia)  or  the  Serranos.  on  the 
site  of  Redlands,  s.  Cal. 
SanTimstao.— Biirtun  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34lh  Conj?.,  3^1  sesH..  117,  18d7.  Ban  Tlmoteo.— Ca- 
rjalleria.  Hist.  San  Bernardino  Val.,  39. 1902.  Tolo- 
eabit.—Ibid. 

Tolowa.  An  Athapascan  tribe  of  ex- 
treme X.  w.  California.  When  first  known 
they  occupie<l  the  coast  from  the  mouth  of 


TOLOWA    MAN   AND  WIFE 


fClaraath  r.  nearly  to  the  Oregon  line, 
including  Smith  r.  valley  and  the  follow- 
ing villages:  Echulit,  Khoonkhwuttunne, 
and  Khosatunne  of  the  Khaamoteue 
branch:   Chesthltiehtunne,    Tatlatunne, 


Ataakut,  Meetkeni,  Stuntusunwhott,  Tar- 
ghinaatun,  Thltsusmetunne,  and  Turghe- 
stltsatun.  They  were  gathered  on  a  res- 
ervation in  1862,  which  was  established 
on  leased  land,  but  it  was  abandoned  in 
1868,  since  which  time  the  Tolowa  have 
shifted  for  themselves.  They  are  much 
demoralized  and  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers. Their  language  is  unintelligible  to 
the  Hupa  In  culture  thev  resemble  the 
Hupa  and  the  Yurok,  theclhief  difference 
being  in  their  folklore  and  religion.  They 
have  been  greatly  influenced  by  the  sea. 
Xqftstft.— Dorsey,  Naltunnetnnne  MS.  vocab.,  B. 


70Cab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Lagoona— Heintzleman  in 
Ind.  Afr.  Rep.  1857.  892, 18o8.  Lopaa.— Ibid.  Tah- 
le-wah.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iir,  422,  1853. 
Talawa.— Heintzleman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  891. 1858. 
Talu-wa.— Croolc,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Tolana.— Hein- 
tzleman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.. 286, 1858.  Tolawa.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races,  I,  445,  1874.  To-le-wah.— Gibbs 
in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  189, 1853.  Tolowa.— 
Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8.  1860  (Ynrok  name 
of  Echulit,  applied  by  whites  to  the  whole  tribe). 

Toltiehi.  A  divergent  northern  dialect 
of  the  Yokuts,  formerly  spoken  farthest 
up  San  Joaquin  r.,  Cal.  The  last  person 
actually  using  this  dialect  (a  woman)  is 
said  to  have  died  about  30  years  prior 
to  1907.  See  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub. , 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii,  311,  354,  1907. 

Toltsasding.  A  former  Hupa  villajje  on 
Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  mouth  of  Supply  cr. 
T5Lt»a«din.— Goddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the 
Hupa,  12, 1903. 

Toltu.—Tho  Sun  clan  of  Taos  jmeblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Toltu  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  ( toi'TW— '  people ' ). 

TolTLngowon.   An  Oneida  settlement  near 
Green  Bay,  Wis.,  in  1836. 
Tolunfowon.— Crawford  (1836)  in  H.  R.  Doo.  178, 
26th  Cong.  Ist  sess..  17, 1840. 

Tolwatiii.  A  division  of  the  Tenanku- 
tchin  on  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. — Allen,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  137,  1887. 

Tomachiehi.     See  Tomochichi. 

Tomahawk.  The  name  applie<l  to  a 
weapon  or  a  group  of  weapons  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Algonquian  tribes 
of  E.  United  States.  The  early  writers 
on  Virginia  cite  the  word  from  the  dia- 
lects of  theitregion  SLStommahicky  tomahacky 
lamaJiake,  tanuihaac (Stnuche\\  1612),  etc. ; 
other  early  forms  are  tommyhaick  and 
<om/iocr  (Church,  Philip's  War,  24, 1716). 
The  Delaware  dialect  has  tomahikan; 
the  Mahican,  tumnahecan;  the  Massachu- 
set,  tomhegan;  the  Abnaki,  (amahigan. 
The  word  nas  come  into  English  proba- 
bly from  the  Virginian  dialect.  That 
this  word  is  common  to  widely  scattered 
Algonquian  peoples  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  ootommoheggun  is  the  Cree  word 
for  hammer.  A  common  conception  of 
the  tomahawk  is  that  it  was  the  nearest 
aboriginal  representative  of  the  European 
hatchet,   although   the  term   was  early 
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applied  to  varions  forms  of  the  club,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  citations. 

Describing  a  clandestine  visit  to  one  of 
the  houses  of  worship  of  the  Virginia 
Indians,  Beverley  says:  "We found  large 
Shelves,  and  upon  tliese  Shelves  three 
Mats,  each  of  which  was  roH'd  up,  and 
sow'd  fast.  These  we  handed  down  to 
the  light,  and 
to  save  time  in 
unlacing  the 
Seams,  we 
made  use  of  a 
Knife,  and 
ripp*d  them, 
without  doing 
any  damage  to 
the  Mats.  In 
one  of  these  we 
found  some 
vast  Bones,  which  we  judged  to  be  the 
Bones  of  Men,  particulanv  we  meas- 
ured one  Thigh-bone,  and  found  it  two 
foot  nine  inches  long:  In  another  Mat,  we 
found    some  Indian    Tomahawks   finely 


TOMAHAWK  OEBCRIBED  AND  ILLUSTRATED  BV  BEVERLEY 


OLOMtHAoeo  Clim,  SoMCTiMia  Rcniraio  to  a«  a  tomahawk 

grav'd  and  painted.  These  resembPd  the 
wooden  Faulchion  us'd  by  the  Prize- 
fighters in  England,  except  that  they  have 
no  guard  to  save  the  Fingers.  They  were 
made  of  a  rough  heavy  Wood,  and  the 


Qlok-hiaoco  Clu*  with  SMKI,  SOtf«- 
Tinea  Rcrenneo  to  as  a  Tomahawk 

shape  of  them  is  represented 
in  the  Tab.  10,  No.  3. 
Among  these  Tomahawks 
was  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw;  there 
was  fasten'd  to  it  a  Wild  Turky*s  Beard 
painted  red,  and  two  of  the  longest 
Feathers  of  his  Wings  hung  dangling  at 
it,  by  a  string  of  a^ut  6  Inches  long, 
ty'd'to  the  end  of  the  Tomahawk.^* 
(Beverley,  Virginia,  29,  1705.) 


Clu*  wrTH  Bpikc,  OrriN  describco  a»  a  Tomahawk 

The  tomahawk  was  very  generally  em- 
ployed in  ceremony,  and  the  matter  of 
its  use  and  embellishment  are  well  set 


forth  by  Rogers:  "Another  instniment 
of  gr^t  esteem  and  importance  among 
them  is  the  tomahawk.  This  is  an  an- 
cient weapon  universally  used  by  them 
in  war,  before  they  were  taught  the  use 
of  iron  and  steel;  since  which  hatchets 
have  been  substituted  in  lieu  of  them. 
But  this  instrument  still  retains  its  use 
and  importance 
in  public  trans- 
actions; and, 
like  the  pipe,  is 
often  very  sig- 
nificant This 
weapon  is 
formtii  much 
like  a  hatchet, 
having  a  long 
stem  or  han- 
dle; the  head 
is  a  round  ball  or  knob  of  solid  wood, 
well  enough  calculated  to  knock  men's 
brains  out,  which  on  the  other  side  of 
the  stem  terminates  in  a  point  where  the 
edge  would  be,  if  made  a  hatchet,  whicji 
pomt  is  set  a  little  hooking  or  coming 
toward  the  stem;  and  near  the  center, 
where  the  stem  or  handle  piercee  the 


THt    TOMAMAWK-PlPt    OF    TMAOC 


head,  another  point  projects  for- 
ward of  a  considerslble  len^h, 
which  serves  to  thrust  with  like 
a  spear  or  pike  pole. 

"The  tomahawk  likewise  is  ornamented 
with  feathers  and  paintings,  disposed  and 
variegated  in  many  significant  forms,  ac- 
cording to  the  occasion  and  end  for  which 
it  is  usetl,  and  on  it  they  keep  journals  of 
their  marches  and  most  important  and 
noted  occurrences  in  a  kind  of  hiero- 
glyphics. When  the  council  is  called  to 
deliberate  war,  the  tomahawk  is  painted 
all  over  red,  and  when  the  council  sita  it  is 
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CSLT-HATCHCT.    COMMONLY    RCOAMOIO    AS    THC    TYFICM.    TOMAHAWK 

laid  down  by  the  chief,  and  if  war  is  con- 
cluded upon,  the  captain  of  the  young 
warriors  takes  it  up  and  with  it  in  his 
hands  dances  and  sings  the  war-eong,  as 
before  mentioned.  When  the  council  is 
over,  this  hatchet,  or  some  other  of  the 
kind,  is  sent  by  the  hands  of  some  war- 
rior to  every  tribe  concerned,  and  with  it 
he  presents  a  belt  of  wampum  and  de- 
livers his  message,  throwing  the  hatchet 
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on  the  ^^round,  which  is  taken  up  by  one  of 
their  most  expert  warriors,  if  they  eh  use 
to  join;  if  not,  they  return  it,  and  with  a 
belt  of  their  wampum  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion.*' (Knox,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  ii, 
165-6,  1767.) 

The  following  from  McCulloh*s  Re- 
searches (134,  1829)  is  of  much  later 
date  than  the  preceding,  and  indicates 
the  conception  of  the  tomahawk  at  that 
time:  *'The  tomahawk,  which  is  some- 
times considered  a  weapon  peculiar  to 
the  American  Indians,  was  originally  a 
club  carved  into  some  convenient  shape. 
It  was  most  commonly  a  stout  stick  about 
three  feet  in  length,  terminating  in  a  large 
knob,  wherein  a  projecting  bone  or  flint 
was  often  inserted.  The  hatchets  of  the 
Indians  that  are  now  called  tomahawks 
are  of  European  device^  and  the  stone 
hatchets  so  often  found  in  our  fields  and 
called  by  the  same  term  were  not  mili- 
tary weapons,  but  mechanical  tools." 
See  AxeSf  Calumet^  CeltSy  Hatchets. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited  above, 
consult  Gerard  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no.  1, 
1907;  X,  no.  2,  1908;  Gookin  (1674)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  152, 1792;  Josse- 
lyn  (1675),  ibid.,  3d  s.,  in,  309,  1833; 
Holmes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no.  2,  1908 
(and  authorities  therein  cited);  Smith, 
Hist.  Virginia,  Arbered.,  1884;  Strachey, 
Virginia,  106,  1849;  Tooker,  Algonquian 
Ser.,  Ill,  40,  1901;  Wood,  New  England^s 
Prospect,  66, 1634.  (w.  h.  h.) 

Tom^  (Span.  Thomas).  The  most 
noted  Bidai  chief  of  the  18th  century, 
frequently  mentioned  in  Spanish  docu- 
ments after  1755.  Within  or  before  this 
year  he  was  officially  named  capitan  by 
the  Spanish  authorities.  His  village  was 
w.  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  near  modem 
Bidais  cr.,  which  appears  on  a  Spanish 
map  of  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century 
as  Rio  Santo  Tomtis  (Mapa  (ieogrdfica  de 
las  Provincias  Septentrionales,  n.  d., 
Bexar  Archives).  ( h.  e.  b.  ) 

TomaMee.  The  name  of  two  or  more 
former  Cherokee  settlements,  viz:  (1) 
On  Tomassee  cr.  of  Keowee  r.,  in  Oconee 
CO.,  B.C.;  (2)  on  Little  Tennessee  r.  near 
the  entrance  of  Burningtown  cr.,  in 
Macon  co.,  S.  C.  The  correct  form  and 
interpretation  of  the  name  are  unknown. 


TixnoMy.— Mooney  In  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  535, 1900 
f quoted  form).  TonnMsee.— Doc.  of  1755  q  "  ' 
by  Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  143,  1887. 


of  1755  quoted 
,  143,  1887.  Ty- 
-Mooney,  op.  cit.  (quoted  fonn). 
Tomaa.  A  noted  Menominee  chief, 
properly  called  Thomas  Carron.  He  was 
bom,  according  to  Grignon  (Wis.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  in,  267,  1857),  about  1752, 
though  the  inscription  on  the  monument 
erected  over  his  grave  by  John  Law,  of 
Green  Bay,  makes  him  out  56  years  of 
age  at  his  death,  July  8,  1818  (Morse, 
Rep.  Sec.  War,  63,  1822;  Draper  in 
Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  i,  58,  1855).  He 
was   the  second  son  of   Old  ('arron,   a 


half-blood  French  and  Menominee,  act- 
ing head  chief.  His  mother  was  prob- 
ably an  Abnaki.  Though  not  the  offi- 
cial chief  of  the  tribe  bv  inheritance, 
he  was  regarded  as  chief  in  authority, 
since  the  hereditary  title  was  held  by  one 
incapable  of  ruling.  He  was  met  by 
Zebulon  Pike  in  18&,  who  employed  him 
as  guide  and  speaks  of  his  friendship  for 
Americans,  though  subsequent  acts  did 
not  serve  to  confirm  this  opinion.  It  is, 
however,  true  that,  notwithstanding  Te- 
cumseh's  eloquent  appeal  to  the  Me- 
nominee to  jom  in  the  war  on  the  United 
States  settlements,  Toraau  stood  firmly 
for  peace,  yielding  only  so  far  as  to  con- 
sent that  such  of  his  young  men  as  wished 
to  join  as  individuals  might  do  so.  He 
advised  against  so  doing,  however,  and 
only  a  few  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege.  Later,  on  the  other  hand, 
Tomau  allied  himself  with  the  British, 
and  with  probably  100  of  his  warriors 
accompanied  Col.  Dickson  in  1812  in  the 
capture  from  the  Americans  of  Ft  Macki- 
naw, though  there  was  no  fighting.  It 
was  during  this  expedition  that  Oshkosh 
was  placed  under  Tomau's  special  care. 
He  was  also  with  Proctor  and  Dickson  in 
the  attack  on  Ft  Sandusky,  and  in  1814, 
with  about  80  Menominee,  accompanied 
Dickson  to  Mackinaw,  where  they  took 
part  in  the  battle  in  which  the  American 
commander  Maj.  Holmes  fell.  In  1816 
Tomau  gave  permission  to  the  United 
States  troops  to  build  a  fort  in  Menominee 
territory.  Two  years  later  he  died  at 
Mackinaw  from  excessive  intoxication, 
and  was  buried  there.  Tomau  was  of 
the  Prairie-chicken  clan,  and  was  thrice 
married;  his  first  wife,  Kiwakomuqkiu 
(*  Wandering  Around  M  was  a  Menomi- 
nee woman,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons. 
Separating  from  this  wife  he  married  two 
sisters,  with  both  of  whom  he  lived  until 
they  died  and  by  one  of  whom  he  had 
four  children.  Consult  Hoffman  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1,  54,  1896. 

Tombigbee  (Itiimbi-blkpif  'coffin 
maker.' — Gatschet).  A  former  Choctaw 
town  on  or  near  Tombigbee  r.,  w.  Ala 
bama. 

Tambeoh^—Lattr^,  map  of  U.  S. ,  1784.  Tombeob^.— 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  v.  169, 1789.  Tombeohb^.— Ro- 
mans, Fla.,  326,  1776.  Tombeoh©.— Jeffer>'8,  Am. 
Atlas,  map  6, 1776.  Tombeeohy.— Jefferys,  French 
Dom.  Am.,  185,  map,  1761. 

Tomcha  (Tom^-rha).     A  former  Maidu 
settlement  on  the  left  bank  of  Feather  r., 
E.  of  Lomo,  Sutter  co.,  Cai.      (r.  b.  d.  ) 
Toam'-oha.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  in., 
282,  1877. 

Tom^  (contr.  of  the  name  of  Abb6  Santo 
Tomds.— Lummis).  A  former  pueblo  of 
Genizaros  (q.  v.),  situated  on  the  Rio 
Grande  2  leagues  s.  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex.,  on 
the  site  of  a  prehistoric  pueblo,  probably 
of  the  Tigua.  The  inhabitants  of  the  set- 
tlement consisted  of  neophytes  who  had 
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been  captured  by  the  Apache  and  Co- 
manche, sold  by  them  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  released  from  servitude  by  the  gov- 
•emor  of  New  Mexico  to  form  this  settle- 
ment as  a  mission  visita  of  Isleta  pueblo. 
This  seems  to  have  been  in  1740,  although 
in  the  previous  year  a  grant  of  121,593 
acres  in  and  about  Tom6  was  made  to 
J.  Valera  and  others,  representing  30 
families,  evidently  Spanish  (Bancroft,  N. 
Mex.  and  Ariz.,  243,  253,  758-9,  1889). 
In  1748  Villa-Sefior  (Theatro  Am.,  416J  re- 
ported the  population  to  be  40  families; 
in  1766  there  were  70  families.  According 
to  Lummis  (New  Mex.  David,  95,  100, 
1891)  Tom6  was  settled  by  Ignacio  Baca 
with  50  Spanish  families  in  1769,  and 
it  seems  to  have  lost  its  character  as  an 
Indian  settlement  about  this  time.  From 
1852  to  1872  and  from  1874  to  1876  Tom^ 
was  the  county  seat  of  Valencia  co.  In  the 
spring  of  1905  it  was  destroyed  by  a  sudden 
rise  of  the  Rio  Grande.  (f.  w.  n. ) 

Oonoepoion.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 281, 1889 
(visita  name).  GenUarot.— Villa-Sefior,  Theatro 
Am.,  11,416, 1748.  B.  Thomwi.— Pike,  Exped.,  map, 
1810.  Tome  Dominraes.— Bancroft.  N.  Alex,  and 
Ariz.,  243,  1889.  Town  of  tho  Broken  Promiie.— 
Lummis,  N.  Mex.  David,  100,  1891  (transl.  of 
Indian  [Tigua?]  name).  Valencia.— Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  253.  1889  (Tom<5  or,  not  the 
present  town  of  Valencia). 

Tomeychee.     See  Tomochichi, 

Tomhog,  Tommyhawk.    See  Tomahmvk. 

Tomo.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Tomochaehi.     See  Tomochichi, 

Tomochic  (*  winter  house.' — Och).  A 
Tarahumare  settlement  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico,  near  the  head  of  Mayo  r.,  lat.  28° 
30^,  Ion.  107°  40^— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
323,  1864. 

Tomochiclii  (spelled  also  Bocachee,  Te- 
mochichi,  Thamachaychee,  Thomochi- 
chi,  Tomachachi,  Tomeychee,  etc.,  and 
said  by  Gatschet  to  mean  *the  one  who 
causes  to  fly  up'  [?]).  A  Creek  chief, 
noted  in  the  earlv  history  of  Georgia. 
He  was  originally  of  A palachukla,  a  I»wer 
Creek  town  on  Chattahoochee  r.  in  Ala- 
bama, and  his  name  appears  in  behalf 
of  this  settlement  in  a  treaty  between  the 
Creeks  and  the  Carolina  government  in 
1721.  Shortly  afterward,  for  some  un- 
known reason,  he  was  outlawed  from  his 
people  and  withdrew  with  a  few  follow- 
ers to  Savannah  r.,  where,  by  i)ermission 
of  South  Carolina,  he  established  himself 
in  a  new  town  called  Yamacraw  (q.  v. ), 
at  the  present  Savannah,  Ga.  On  the 
foundation  of  the  Georgia  colony  by 
Oglethorpe  in  1733,  Tonjochichi  a»«amed 
a  friendly  attitude  t<^ward  the  newcomers 
and  was  inntrumental  in  bringing  about 
a  treaty  of  alliance  between  that  colony 
and  the  Lower  Creeks  in  that  year.  At 
the  same  time  a  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  himself  and  his  tribe,  and  he  was 


?;iven  permission  to  collect  his  friends 
rom  the  various  lx)wer  Creek  towns  to 
take  up  their  residence  with  him  at  Yama- 
craw. In  the  next  year,  1734,  with  his 
wife,  nephew,  and  several  others,  he  ac- 
companied Oglethorpe  to  England,  where 
his  well-known  portrait  was  painted.  He 
continued  to  be  helpful  to  the  colonists 
after  his  return  until  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  his  own  town,  Oct.  5, 1739,  he 
being  then  perhaps  75  years  of  age.  He 
was  given  a  public  funeral  at  Savannah, 
where  a  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  1899  by  the  Colonial  Dames  of 
America.  Consult  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  I,  II,  1884,  1888;  Jones,  Hist  Sketch 
of  Tomochichi,  1868. 

The  portrait  here  reproduced,  repre- 
senting the  chief  and  his  nephew  Toona- 
howi,  is  from  an  engraving  by  Klein- 
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Schmidt,  of  Augsbure:,  Germany,  of  the 
original  paintingbyVerelst  in  1734,  which 
for  souie  years  hung  in  the  room  of  the 
Georgia  Office  in  lx)ndon.  This  engrav- 
ing appeared  as  the  frontispiece  in  Url- 
sperger,  Ausfuehrliche  Nachricht  von 
den  Salzburgischen  Emigranten,  Halle, 
1735,  and  has  since  been  reproduced  in 
Jones,  Hist,  of  Ga.,  i,  1883;  Winsor, 
Narr.  and  Crit.  Hist.  Am.,  v,  1887,  and 
elsewhere.  (j.  m.) 

Tomoy.  A  Costanoan  village  formerly 
within  2  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5,  1860. 

Tompiro.  A  name  used  by  some  Span- 
ish writers  of  the  17th  century  for  that 
division  of  the  Piro  which  occupied,  until 
about  1675,  the  Salinas  region  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  in  central  New  Mexico.  Their 
pueblos  included  Abo,  Tabira,  and  Ten- 
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abo.  See  Jumano,  Piro,  Salineros,  and 
the  pueblos  named. 

TomittnM.~Benayides,  Memorial,  21,  1690.  Tom- 
|iret.— Blaeu,  Atlas,  xil,  62,  1667.  TompirM.^ 
^navides  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
164. 1889.  TdpinL—Benavldes,  Memorial,  21, 1680. 
Topir«a.~D'AnTllle,  map  Am.  Sept.,  1746.  TJ- 
parM.— Perea,  Verdadera  Rel.,  2, 1632.  Tnmpirot.— 
Vetancurt  (1696)  in  Teatro  Mex.,  m.  800. 1^. 

Tom  Pong.  An  old  name  for  a  cutter; 
a  pung.  According  to  Trnmbull  (Trans. 
Am.  Philol.  Asso.,  26,  1872),  '*a  hun- 
dred years  ago  a  one-horse  sleigh,  whether 
a  jumper  or  a  cutter,  was  called  in  Mas- 
sachusetts a  *Tom  Puna* — written  and- 
pronounced  as  if  the  syllables  were  two 
mdependent  words.  * '  In  Dennie's  Farm- 
ers' Museum  (243,  1798)  a  writer  repre- 
sents the  town  of  Roxbury,  Mass.,  as 
sending  to  Boston  **  the  gliding  Tom  Pun^ 
and  the  rattling  cart. ' '  Tom  Puna  is  the 
older  word  of  which  pung  is  a  reduction. 
Trumbull,  with  apparent  justification,  de- 
rives Tbm  Pung  from  toboggan  (q.  v.) 
through  folk-etymology.         (  a.  p.  c.  ) 

Tomiobe.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. 

■  >.— Fontaneda  {ca.  1675)  in  Temaux-Com- 


pana,  Voy.,  xx,  40.  1841  (mifiprint).  »«mwv»«.— 
Fontaneda,  Memoir,  B.  Smith  trans.,  27,  1864. 
Tomaobe.— Ibid..l9.  TonMbe.—Shipp.De  Soto  and 
F1&..  686. 1881  (misprint). 

Tom's  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Dela wares  on  Scioto  r.,  a  short  dis- 
tance below  the  present  Chill icothe,  and 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  Paint  cr., 
Ohio.  In  1750  it  contained  five  or  six 
families.  (o.  p.  d.) 

Harriolrintoint.  ^Darlington,  Gist's  Jour.  (1750),  42, 
189S.  Hnrrioaa*  Toms.— Archiyes  of  Pa.,  2a  s.^ 
maps,  app,i-x.  Toms  Town.— Hutchins  map  in 
Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  1766. 

Tomwhikten  (  Tom-whik'Sen),  A  former 
winter  village  of  the  Lummi,  situate  on 
Hale  passage,  Wash.— Gibbs,  Clallam 
and  Lummi,  37, 1863. 

Toii(Hree  bole').  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Toatai'aa.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1910 
[tafna^ '  people  •). 

Tona.  The  Turkey  clan  of  the  Zufli  of 
New  Mexico. 

Tdaa-kwo.— Cushing  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  368, 
1896  (l:w=' people^). 

Tonaohic  ( 'where  there  are  pil  lars' ) .  A 
Tarahumare  pueblo,  containing  a  total 
of  604  inhabitants  in  1900:  situated  in 
the  district  of  San  Andr^  del  Rio,  Chi 
huahoa,  Mexico.  Lumholtz  states  that 
when  he  visited  the  place  in  1890  it  con- 
tained about  2,700  innabi tan ts,  and  that 
the  Indians  had  been  more  or  less  driven 
off  by  the  whites.  In  mis^iion  times  To- 
naohic was  a  place  of  some  importance. 
It  still  has  a  fine  church  with  some  rich 
furnishings,  though  many  of  them  have 
been  stolen.  See  Lumholtz,  Unknown 
Mex.,  1,  204,  1902. 

Tonalixco.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Te- 
cualme  in  the  Sierra  de  Nayarit,  Jalisco, 
Mexico. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  280, 
1864. 


Tonannlgar.  A  former  Creek  town  on 
Uchee  cr.,  Russell  co.,  Ala. 

Toiiaaaln.-«eaIe  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  4.'i2,  25th 
Cong.,  2d  sess..  54, 1838.    Tonaaulfar.— Ibid..  48. 

Tonannlla.  A  former  Creek  town  not 
far  from  Tonanulgar,  probably  in  Russell 
CO.,  Ala. 

TonaaoUa.— Seale  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  452,  25th 
Cong. ,  2d  sess. ,  54, 1^.    Wartoolaharka.— Ibid. 

Tonapa.  A  native  (Dieguef5o?)  village 
formerly  situated  not  far  from  tne  head- 
waters of  San  Dieguito  r.,  San  Diego  co., 
Cal.,  in  a  little  valley  called  Eschd. — 
Grijalva  (1795),  cited  by  Bancroft,  Hist. 
Cal.,  I,  563,  1886. 

Tonarooka.  A  former  town  of  the  Tus- 
caroraof  North  Carolina,  situated  in  1711 
on  a  branch  of  Neuse  r.,  between  "Fort 
Narhante's*'  and  Catechna.— S.  C.  Hist, 
and  Geneal.  Mag.,  ix,  36,  1908. 

Tonashi.  The  Badger  clan  of  the  Zufti 
of  New  Mexico. 

T6Bashi-kwe.— Cushing  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  368, 
1896  (*w=.' people'). 

Tonati.    A  pueblo  of  the  Cora  and  seat 
of  a  mission,  probabljr  on  the  Rio  San 
Pedro,  in  Jalisco,  Mexico. 
Bantfsinia  Trinidad  de  la  Meaa  del  Toaati.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  280. 1864. 

Tonawanda  (* confluent  stream').  A 
Seneca  settlement  on  Tonawanda  cr.,  in 
Niagara  co.,  N.  Y.  In  1890  there  were 
517  Seneca  and  a  few  other  Iroquois  on 
the  reservation. 

Tft'-ai-wnn-da.— Morgan,  League  Iroq.,  467,  1851 
(Seneca form).  Tonawanda.— Ibid.  Tonawando.— 
Ogden  deed  a888)  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  667. 1873. 
Tonawanta.— Day.  Penn. ,  664, 1843.  Tonnewanta.— 
Iroquois  complaint  (1821)  in  Drake,  Bk.  IndK., 
bk.  5,  102,  1848.  Tonnorannto.—Writerof  1792  in 
Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  i,  286, 1806  (misprint). 
Tyo'-n4-w»«'-d«';.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt,  inrn,  1887. 

Tonawitiowa  ( To-na-witf^-o-uxi ) .  A  Sho- 
shoni  tribe  of  6  bands  formerly  in  n.  Ne- 
vada, in  the  vicinitv  of  Battle  mtn.  and 
Unionville. — Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1873,  62,  1874. 

Tonehuun  ( Ton-ch-un'"^ .  A  pueblo  ruin, 
probably  prehistoric,  situated  5  m.  s.  e. 
of  Pecos  pueblo,  N.  Mex.  The  building 
was  400  ft  long  and  contained  more 
than  300  rooms  in  it«  ground  plan.  Ac- 
cording to  tradition  it  was  occupied  by  a 
colony  from  Jemez  and  was  the  last  of  the 
outlying  villages  to  become  concentrated 
in  the  great  pueblo  of  Pecos.  See  Hewett 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  433,  fig.  9,  1904. 

Tondakhra  (* beaver').  A  Huron  vil- 
lage in  Ontario  in  1637.  It  was  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  the  n.  peninsula  of  Tiny 
twp.,  4  m.  N.  w.  of  Lafontaine  and  about 
1  m.  s.  E.  of  Clover  pt.  See  Jes.  Rel., 
Thwaites  ed.,  xiii,  270,  1898;  xxxiv,  254, 
1898. 

Tonebao  (* turtle*).  A  phratry  and  a 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Tone-ba'-o.— Morvan,  Anc.  Soc..  174, 1877  (the  phra- 
try). Toon-pa-ooh.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxix, 
1798  (the  gens). 

Tong.  The  Antelope  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
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ToB-td5a.— Hodge  in  Am.  Antbr..  ix,  848.  1896 
(<cWo=*  peopled. 

Tongas  ( TAnga/Bh,  named  from  an  island 
on  which  they  formeriy  camped).  A 
Tlineit  tribe  at  the  mouth  of  Portland 
canal,  Alaska,  numbering  273  in  1880 
and  255  in  1890,  probably  including  the 
Sanya.  Their  town  on  Tongass  id. ,  Alex- 
ander archipelago,  bearing  the  same 
name,  is  being  abandoned  for  Ketchi- 
kan. Its  social  divisions  are  Daktlawedi, 
Granahadi,  and  Tekoedi.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Kee-tah-hon-neet—Kane,  Wand.  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
TAnya'c— Swanton,  field  note«,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 
TancaMkoe.—Veniaminoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  in, 
80, 1840.  Ta'nU  hade.— Swanton,  field  noteK,  1900- 
01  (Kalganl  name).  TongaM.— Kane,  op.  cit. 
Toat-a-quana.— Golyer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  687, 
1870.  TunglM.— Krause.  Tlinkit  Ind.,  111.  1885. 
TunctM-kon.— Ibid.,  120.  TungraM.— Peirce  in  H. 
RTRep.  830,  27th  Cong.,  2d  ness.,  62, 1842. 

Tonirigua  ( *  little  village ' ) .  One  of  the 
early  Quapaw  villages  which  Joutel  f  1687) 
says  was  situated  on  the  border  of  Mis- 
sissippi r.  on  the  right  in  ascending  f  Mar- 
gry,  D^c,  III,  457,  1878),  probably  in 
N.  w.  Mississippi.  De  Soto  m  1541  found 
the  village  of  Quizquiz,  which  seems  to 
have  been  Quapaw,  on  the  s.  bank. 
Dogenga.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
81. 1854.  I>ogi]iga.~Douay  cited  by  Shea,  Discov., 
170, 1852.  Ta"wan-ji»a.— Doreey, K wapaMS. vocab., 
B.A.E..1883.  Ta"wa»khika.— Gatschet.CreekMigT. 
Leg., 1.80, 1884.  Thoaffet.— Hamilton  in  Trans. Neb. 
Hlflt.  Soc.  1, 48. 1886.  Thona.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  Loul- 
sianes,  262, 1805.  Togenga.— Shea,  Early  voy. ,  76, 
1861.  Togu]iguaa.—BarcTa,  Enaayo,  288, 1728.  Ton- 
genga.— Tonti  (1688)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i, 
71, 1846.  Tongigua.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D4c., 
m,  457, 1878.  Tongliiga.-Joutel  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  1, 176, 1846.  Tonguinga.— Ibid.,  in, 
444, 1878.  T<mmiigua,^Foutel  in  French,  Hist.  ColL 
La.,  1, 179, 1846.  Topiiigat.— Charlevoix,  Voy.,  n, 
246, 1761.  Touginga.— Lia  Harpe  (1722)  in  Margry, 
D^.,  VI,  366, 1886.  Toytagaii.— Shea,  Discov.,  170, 
1862. 

Tongonaoto  {Tong-o-nd^-o-tOt  *driftlog'). 
A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — Moi^gan, 
Anc.  Soc,  172,  1877. 

Tongs.    See  PincevB. 

Tonguish'i  Village.  A  former  Potarwa- 
tomi  settlement,  taking  its  name  from  its 
chief,  otherwise  called  Toga,  near  Rouge 
r.,  in  the  s.  part  of  Oakland  co.  or  the 
N.  part  of  Wayne  co.,  Mich.,  about  20  m. 
N.  w.  of  Detroit.  By  treaty  of  1807  a 
tract  of  two  sections  of  land  was  reserved 
for  the  use  of  this  band,  but  by  treaty  of 
1827  it  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
"in  order  to  consolidate  some  of  the  dis- 
persed bands  ...  at  a  point  removed 
irom  the  road  leading  from  Detroit  to 
Chicago,  as  far  as  practicable  from  the 
settlements  of  the  whites."  For  the  life 
of  Tonguish,  see  Mich.  Pion.  and  Hist 
Ck)ll.,  VIII,  161,  1886. 

Tongnith  Village.— Pott&wotomi  treaty  (1827)  in 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  674, 1878.  Tonqoiah't  ▼illage.— 
Detroit  treaty  (1807),  ibid.,  194. 

Tonioahaw  (perhaps  from  Tonik-hikiaj 
'standing  post').  A  former  Choctaw 
town  noted  by  Romans  as  having  been 
near  the  line  between  Neshoba  and 
Kemper  cos..  Miss.  See  Halbert  in  Pub. 
Miss.  Hist,  Soc,  vi,  427,  1902. 


Toniohi.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome 
(containing  also  some  Eudeve  and  Opata) 
and  seat  of  a  Spanish  mission  founded 
in  1628.  Situated  in  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
on  the  Rio  Yaqui  below  its  junction  with 
the  Papigochi,  lat.  29°,  Ion.  109°.  Pop. 
510  in  1678,  379  in  1730.  The  Rudo 
Ensayo  {ca.  1762)  mentions  it  as  a  visita 
of  Onavas.  It  is  now  a  civilized  com- 
munity, with  372  inhabitants  in  1900. 
8to  Maria  del  P6palo  ToniohL— Zapata  (1678)  cited 
by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  246,  1884. 
Toniohe.— £i<cudero,  Koticias  Son.  y  Sin.,  101. 
1849.  Tonichi.— Rivera,  Diario,  leg.  1382,  1736. 
Toaiei.— Kino,  map  (1702).  in  Stdcldein.  Neue 
Welt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Tonitii.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
(Jeog.,  361, 1864.  Tonitta.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1762), 
•  124, 1863.  i 

Tonihata.  An  island  in  the  St  Law- 
rence, upon  which  was  a  mixed  Iroquois 
village  in  1671  and  later.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  modem  Grenadier 
id.,  between  Ogden burgh  and  L.  Ontario, 
in  Leeds  co.,  Ontario. 

Koniata.— Esnantfl  and  RapiUy  map,  1777.  Oton- 
diaU.— De  Courcelles  (1671)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX,  77,  1855.  Otoniata.— Denonville  (1687). 
ibid.,  361.  Otoniate.— Ibid.  ToiiUto.-<;hauvig- 
nerie  (1736),  ibid.,  1056.  TonihaU.-JefferyH,  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1,  15,  1761.  Tonniata.~Frontenac 
(1692)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.,  ix,  631, 1855. 

Tonikan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
established  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
125,  1891)  to  include  the  language  of  the 
Tunica  (q.  v. )  tribe  in  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi region. 

^Tunioas.— Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  Soc.,  il,  116,  116,  1836  (quotes  Sibley,  who 
states  theyspealc  a  distinct  language);  Latham, 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  841, 1850  (opposite  mouth  of  Red 
r.:  quotes  Sibley  as  to  distinctness  of  language). 
=Tomca.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  39,  1884 
(brief  account  of  tribe) .  =Tonika.--<jaU»chet  in 
Science,  412,  Apr.  29, 1887  (distinctness  as  a  family 
asserted).    =Tonikaii.~Powell,  op.  cit. 

Tonkawa.  A  prominent  tribe,  forming 
the  Tonkawan  linguistic  family,  which, 
during  most  of  the  18th  and  19th  cen- 
turies, lived  in  central  Texas.  According 
to  Gatschet  (Karankawa  Inds.,  37,  1891) 
they  call  themselves  TitBkantodiitch,  while 
the  name  Tonkawa  is  a  Waco  word,  Tonr- 
kaweya  meaninjg  *  they  all  stay  together.  * 

Ethnology. — ^The  ethnological  relations 
of  the  tribe  are  still  obscure.  It  has  been 
surmised  that  it  was  a  composite  of  the 
remnants  of  other  tribes,  and  this  is 
apparently  true  of  their  later  organization 
at  least;  yet  the  fact  that  their  language 
and  culture  were  so  different  from  thoee 
of  the  great  neighboring  groups  indicates 
that  fundamentally  they  were  a  distinct 
people.  Closely  associated  with  them, 
and  of  similar  culture,  were  lesser  tribes 
or  subtribes,  notably  the  Yojuane,  May- 
eye,  and  Ervipiame.  It  has  recently  been 
established  by  a  study  of  the  records  of 
the  San  Xavier  missions  that  these  tribes 
spoke  the  Tonkawa  language,  but  that  the 
Deadoses  (Agdocas,  Yadocxas),  who  were 
often  associated  with  the  Tonkawa,  spoke 
the  language  of  the  Bidai  and  Arkokisa 
(see  San  Francisco  Xavier  de  fforcasiUut, 
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Mayeye,  Yakwal).  The  Yojuane  and  Ma- 
yeye  were  apjjarently  in  part  absorbed  bv 
the  Tonka  wain  the  latter  part  of  thelStn 
century.     The  Yakwal  ( Yakawana),  re- 
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membered  in  Tonka wa  tradition  (Gat- 
Kchet,  op.  cit.),  were  very  probably  the 
Yojuane.  There  was,  besides  these,  a 
large  group  of  lesser  tribes  on  the  border 
between  theTonkawan  and  Coahuiltecan 
territories,  notably  the  Sana,  Emet,  Cavas, 
Toho,  and  TohaHa,  who,  we  are  told  in 
positive  terms  by  competent  early  wit- 
nesses, did  not  speak  the  Coahuiltecan 
language.  There  is  strong  probability 
that  a  study  of  the  surviving  fragments  of 
their  language  will  prove  them  also  to 
have  been  Tonka  wan  (see  *San<T).  Some 
of  the  traditions  of  the  Tonkawa  point 
to  an  early  residence  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
but  their  language  does  not  bear  the 
marks  of  such  a  birthplace. 

Until  the  19th  century  the  Tonkawa 
were  almost  always  hostile  to  the  Lipan 
and  other  Apache  tribes,  and  this  lact 
kept  them  generally  at  peace  with  the 
Comanche,  Wichita,  and  Hasinai,  whom 
they  often  joined  in  Apache  wars.  They 
were  usually  friendly  also  with  the 
Bidai,  Arkokisa,  and  Xaraname  (Ara- 
nama)  to  the  s.,  and  with  the  numerous 
Coahuiltecan  tribes  to  the  s.  w.  Rela- 
tions with  the  Comanche  and  Wichita 
were  frequently  strained,  however,  even 
during  this  nenod.  In  the  19th  century 
relations  witn  these  groups  were  reversed, 
the  Tonkawa  then  being  usually  friendly 
with  the  Lipan  and  hostile  toward  the 


Comanche  and  Wichita.  W^hen,  about 
1790,  the  Apache  effected  an  alliance 
with  the  Bidai,  Arkokisa,  and  Attacapa, 
the  Tonkawa  were  brought  into  hostile 
relations  with  these  tribes  (Gil  Ybarboto 
Gov.  Muftoz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  26,  1791, 
MS.  in  B^xar  Archives). 

Rdaiions  with  French  and  Spanish. — In 
1691  Francisco  de  Jesus  Maria  unmistak- 
ably included  this  tribe  and  their  asso- 
ciates, the  Yojuane,  in  his  list  of  enemies 
of  the  Hasinai,  writing  the  names  '*  Tan- 
quaay"  and  **Diujuan"  (Relaci6n,  Aug. 
15,  1691,  MS.).  The  Tonkawa  seem  not 
to  be  mentioned  again  until  1719,  but  the 
Yojuane  appear  in  the  interim,  when, 
about  1714  (the  chronology  is  not  clear), 
they  destroyed  the  main  fire  temple  of  the 
Hasinai  (Espinosa,  ('hr6nica  Aj)08t61ica, 
424,  1746;  see  also  Dictamen  Fiscal,  1716, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvii,  193). 
To  the  French  the  Tonkawa  became  defi- 
nitely known  through  La  Harpers  expiB- 
dition  of  1719.  His  lieutenant,  Du  Ki- 
vage,  reported  that  70  leagues  up  Red  r. 
from  the  Kadohadacho  he  met  several 
tribes,  which  he  called  respectively  the 
Tancaoye,  Joy  van  (Yojuan),  Quidehais 
(Kichai?),  Naouydiches  (Nabedache?), 
Huanchan^,  and  H  uane.  They  were  wan- 
derers, following  the  buffalo  for  a  living. 
Famous  warriors  all,  the  **  Tancaoye^' 
were  the  most  renowned,  and  their  chiefs 
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bore  many  battle  scars.  They  were  just 
returning  from  a  war  with  the  Apache, 
which  fact,  together  with  the  tribal 
names  given,  makes  it  seem  probable  that 
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the  party  waa  a  composite  one  of  Cad- 
(loan  and  Tonkawan  tribes,  sach  as  in 
later  times  frequently  went  against  the 
Apache.  From  this  time  forth  the  Ton- 
kawa  were  generally  friendly  with  the 
French  (La  Harpe  m  Margry,  D<^c.,  vi, 
277-78,  1886). 

With  the  Spaniards  the  Tonkawa  first 
came  into  intimate  contact  through  the 
establishment  of  the  missions  on  San 
Xavier  ( San  Gabriel )  r. ,  Texas.  As  early 
as  1740  the  missionaries  had  thought  of 
taking  them  to  San  Antonio,  but  con- 
sidered them  too  remote  (Descripcion, 
1740,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  fispafSa, 
XXVIII,  203).  Between  1746  and  1749 
three  missions  were  planted  on  the  San 
Xavier,  and  among  the  tribes  there  were 
the  Mayeye,  Yojuane,  and  Tonkawa  (see 
San  Francisco  Xa  vierde  Horcasitas).  W  hile 
there  they  suffered  from  a  terrible  epi- 
demic of  smallpox  and  from  Apache  raids. 
On  the  other  hand,  thev  deserted  the  mis- 
sions to  go  with  the  Hasinai  against  the 
Apache,  and  got  the  Spaniards  into 
trouble  by  selling  Apache  captives  to  the 
Hasinai.  By  1756  these  missions  were 
abandoned  and  the  protecting  garrison 
was  transferred  to  the  new  Lipan  mission 
of  San  Sabd.  In  common  with  the  other 
foes  of  the  Apache,  the  Tonkawa  were 
converted  into  enemies  of  the  Spaniards 
by  the  establishment  of  this  mission  for 
the  Li  pan  J  and  they  took  part  in  its  de- 
struction m  1758. 

Habitat. — It  has  not  been  possible  to 
determine  with  confidence  the  range  and 
headquarters  of  the  Tonkawa  before  the 
decade  between  1770  and  1780,  when  the 
reports  become  full  and  satisfactory.  At 
this  time  their  customary  range  was  be- 
tween the  mid<lle  and  upper  Trinity  on 
the  N.  E.,  and  the  San  Gabriel  and  the 
Colorado  on  the  s.  w.,  rather  above  than 
below  the  San  Antonio  road.  Their  favor- 
ite headquarters  were  about  halfway  be- 
tween Waco  and  the  Trinity  crossing  of 
the  San  Antonio  road,  near  an  eminence 
known  to  the  natives  as  the  Turtle 
(Mezii^res,  Informe,  July  4,  1772;  I^etter 
to  Croix,  May  28,  1778;  Gil  Ybarbo  to 
Cabello,  Dec.  5,  1778;  Croix,  Relacion 
Particular,  1778,  MSS.  See  Tortuaas). 
Since  they  first  became  known,  the  Ton- 
kawa had  perhaps  drifted  gradually  south- 
ward, though  this  is  not  certain.  It  was 
true  of  the  Wichita  tribes  for  the  same 
period, and  would  bea  logical  consequence 
of  pressure  by  the  Comanche  and  the 
Osage.  Yet  the  testimony  before  1770  is 
not  conclusive.  Du  Rivage  saw  the  Ton- 
kawa near  Red  r.,  but  this  may  have  been 
a  temjx)rary  location.  In  1740  they  and 
the  Yojuane  were  reported  to  be  **not  far 
from  [the]  Texas,*'  but  whether  w.  or  n. 
we  are  not  told.  When  in  1752  De  Soto 
Vermudez  inquired  of  the  Nasoni,  on  the 


upper  Angelina,  what  tribes  lived  to  the 
northward,  he  was  told  that  20  leagues 
away  (northward  by  the  implication  of 
the  question )  were  the  Tebancanas  ( Ta- 
wakoni),  and  that  beyond  them  followed 
the  Tancaguies  and  Yujuanes.  If  the 
direction  was  correctly  given  as  north- 
ward, the  Tonkawa  were  then  clearly 
farther  n.  than  their  central  rendezvous  oi 
a  later  date.  Similarly  a  copy  of  the  La 
Fora  map  (m.  1767),  but  not  the  original, 
shows  the  Yojuane  village  to  have  been 
near  the  upper  Sabine,  but  the  source  and 
the  date  of  tn is  annotation  are  not  known. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  shown, 
after  1746  the  Tonkawa  and  Yojuane  fre- 
quented the  missions  on  the  San  Gabriel, 
associating  there  with  related  tribes  na- 
tive of  the  localit]^,  which  would  indicate 
that  it  was  within  the  usual  Tonkawa 
range.  Moreover,  when  in  1768  Sol  fa 
crowed  Texas  from  B^xar  to  Nacog- 
doches, he  noted  in  his  diary  after  passing 
the  Brazos  that  in  this  neighlK>rhooa 
lived  Tancagues,  Yojuanes,  and  Mayeyes. 
It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  when  Me- 
zi^res  wrote,  the  country  of  the  Turtle  had 
for  some  time  been  for  the  Tonkawa  the 
middle  of  a  long  range  from  n.  e.  to  s.  w. 
After  this  time,  as  tne  Apache  receded, 
there  waa  apparently  considerable  south- 
westward  extension  of  their  range,  though 
for  some  years  the}j  had  headquarters  k. 
of  the  Brazos.  It  is  to  be  noted  that 
writers  have  usually  erred  bv  calling  the 
Tonkawa  a  southwestern  Texas  tribe, 
which  was  not  true  for  a  century  after 
they  came  into  history.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  location  assigned  them  on 
Powell's  linguistic  map  applies  only  to 
the  latt^^r  part  of  the  19tn  century  (see 
I)escripci6n,  1740,  op.  cit.;  De  Soto  Ver- 
mudez, Investigation,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.,  1752;  La  Fora  map  in  Dpto.  de 
Fomento,  Mexico;  Solfs,  Diario,  MS.  in 
Mem.  de  Nueva  Kspafia,  xxvii,  277; 
Davenport,  Noticia,  1809,  MS.  in  Archivo 
Gen.;Teran,  Noticia,  1828,  in  Bol.  Soc. 
Geog.  Mex.,  1890;  Powell's  map  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.). 

Customs. — The  Tonkawa  alwavs  bore  a 
bad  reputation  among  both  Indians  and 
whites,  although  toward  the  Americans 
they  were  uniformly  at  peace  The  char- 
acteristics assigned  to  them  by  Du  Rivage 
in  1719  are  those  most  frequently  men- 
tioned in  later  times,  when  they  became 
better  known.  They  were  warlike  wan- 
derers, planting  few  or  no  crops,  living 
on  game,  and  following  the  buffalo  lone 
distances.  When  hard  pressed  they  could 
eat  food  usually  considered  revolting. 
Their  general  reputation  as  cannil)als  is 
borne  out  by  concurrent  tradition  and 
history,  by.  their  de,signation  in  the  sign 
language,  'and  by  the  names  applied  to 
them  by  other  tribes.    Mezidres  said  of 
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them  that  they  were  despised  by  other 
tribes  as  vagahlonds,  ill-natured,  and  dis- 
posed to  thievery,  a  character  frequently 
given  them  in  later  times.  They  lived  in 
scattered  villages  of  skin  tipia,  which  they 
moved  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
chiefs  or  the  demands  of  the  chase.  In 
the  18th  century  they  were  fine  horsemen 
and  had  good  animals.  Their  offensive 
weapons  then  were  firearms,  bows  and 
arrows,  and  the  spear;  their  defensive 
arms  were  the  leather  jacket  (cuera), 
shield,  and  cap  or  helmet,  on  which  they 
often  wore  horns  and  ^udy  plumage. 

Once,  when  in  their  midst,  Mezi^res 
wrote  a  statement  of  their  dependence  on 
the  buffalo  that  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
"Besides  their  meat,"  he  said,  **it  fur- 
nishes them  liberally  what  they  desire 
for  conveniences.  The  brains  are  used 
to  soften  skins,  the  horns  for  spoons  and 
drinking  cups,  the  shoulder-blades  to  dig 
up  (carar)  and  clear  off  the  ground,  the 
tendons  for  thread  and  bowstrings,  the 
hoof  to  glue  the  arrow-feathering.  From 
the  tail-hair  they  make  ropes  and  girths; 
from  the  wool,  belts  and  various  orna- 
ments. The  hide  furnishes  saddle  and 
bridle,  tefher  ropes,  shields,  tents,  shirts, 
footwear,  and  blankets  to  protect  them 
from  the  cold. '  *  They  were  great  deer  as 
well  as  buffalo  hunters,  and  when  their 
buffalo  range  was  partly  cut  off  by  the  Co- 
manche, their  dependence  on  this  animal 
increased.  A  trader  informed  Sibley  in 
1805  that  he  had  obtained  from  the  Ton- 
kawa  as  many  as  5,000  deerskins  in  one 
year,  besides  tallow,  robes,  and  tongues. 
Their  market  for  hides  in  earlier  times 
had  usually  been  the  Tawakoni  villages 
(Mezi6re8,op.cit ;  Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
1806). 

Spanish  Relations  after  1770. — For  about 
15  years  after  the  failure  of  the  San 
Xavier  missions,  the  Tonka wa  were  re- 
firarded  by  the  Spaniards  as  open  enemies; 
out  in  1770  an  equal  period  of  nominal 
peace  began,  during  which  the  Spanish 
policy  toward  the  tribe  was  marked  by 
three  main  features:  (1)  to  win  their 
good- will  by  friendly  visits  and  by  send- 
ing them  authorized  traders  with  sup- 
plies; (2)  to  force  them  to  keep  peace 
with  the  Tawakoni,  Yscani,  and  Kichai, 
who  were  relied  on  to  restrain  the  Ton- 
ka wa  by  good  example  or  coercion;  (3) 
to  induce  them,  by  persuasion  and  by 
threats  of  withdrawing  the  traders,  to 
abandon  their  va^bond  life  and  settle  in 
a  fixed  village.  The  principal  agents  in 
this  work  were  De  Mazi^res,  Gil  Ybarbo, 
Nicolds  de  la  Mathe,  and  Andres  de 
Gourbi^re — all  but  one  Frenchmen  from 
Natchitoches,  it  will  be  noted.  Their 
efforts  at  coercion  through  trade  were 
evidently  made  nugatory  by  clandestine 
French  traflBc  that  could  not  be  stopped. 


Failure  to  successfully  effect  these  poli- 
cies was  charged  to  the  bad  influence  of 
the  noted  Tonkawa  chief  of  the  day,  Tos- 
que,  or  El  Mocho.  He  was  an  Apache 
by  birth,  who  had  been  captured  and 
aaopted  by  the  Tonkawa.  During  one 
of  his  exploits  against  the  Osa^  he  had 
lost  his  right  ear,  whence  his  nickname. 
El  Mocho  J  **  the  maimed  "  or  **  cropped." 
By  his  prowess  in  war  and  his  eloquence 
in  council  he  raised  himself  to  a  position 
of  influence.  Chance,  in  the  form  of  an 
epidemic,  occurring  in  1777-78,  removed 
his  rivals  and  left  him  head  chief.  His 
baneful  influence  before  this  had  won 
him  the  enmity  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
Mezit^res,  under  ofiScial  orders,  had  bribed 
his  rivals  to  assassinate  him,  but  he  was 
saved  by  the  epidemic  mentioned.  Now 
resort  was  had  to  flattery  and  gifts.  In 
1779  Mezi^rt;8  held  a  long  and  loving  con- 
ference with  El  Mocho  at  the  lower  Tawa- 
koni village,  and  the  result  was  that  they 
went  together  to  B^xar  to  see  the  gov- 
ernor. There,  on  Oct.  8,  1779,  in  the 
presence  of  more  than  400  Tonkawa  peo- 
ple, Governor  Cabello  with  great  cere- 
mony appointed  El  Mocho  "capitan 
grande"  of  his  tribe,  decorating  him 
with  a  medal  of  honor,  and  presenting 
him  a  commission,  a  uniform,  a  baston, 
and  a  flag  bearing  the  cross  of  Burgundy^ 
In  return,  of  course,  El  Mocho  made  grave 
promises  to  obey  and  to  form  the  desired 
pueblo  (Cabello,  Informe,  1784,  HOI,  MS. ). 

The  promise  to  settle  down,  however, 
remained  unfulfilled,  while  El  Mocho's 
insincerity  was  still  further  proved  by 
events  of  1782.  In  that  year  the  Lipan, 
M3Scaleros,  and  Apache,  as  the  records 
give  the  names,  desirous  of  better  means 
of  acquiring  arms,  made  overtures  of 
peace  to  the  Tonkawa,  who  easily  ob- 
tained weapons  from  the  French.  El 
Mocho  consented  to  a  meeting.  The 
place  appointed  was  the  bank  of  Guada- 
lupe r. ;  the  time,  the  moons  of  November 
and  December.  Cabello,  unable  to  prevent 
the  gathering,  sent  a  spy  in  Indian  dis- 
guise—probably the  great  Indian  linguist 
and  interpreter,  Andres  de  Courbi^re — 
who  reported  the  proceedings  in  detail. 
According  to  him,  more  than  4,000  In- 
dians attended,  and  the  barter  of  firearms 
for  stolen  horses  was  lively.  But  the 
alliance  was  defeated  by  El  Mocho's  am- 
bitions. He  tried  to  induce  the  Apache 
tribes  to  make  him  their  head  chief,  in 
return  for  which  he  would  rid  the  country 
of  Spaniards.  This  self-seeking  aroused 
the  jealousy  of  the  Apache  chiefs,  quar- 
rels ensued,  and  on  Christmas  day  the 
meeting  broke  up  without  the  alliance 
being  eifected  (Cabello,  op.  cit.,  H  63). 

This  event,  combined  with  personal 
jealousies  within  the  Tonkawa  tribe,  was 
the  undoing  of  El  Mocho,  for  return  was 
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now  made  by  the  Spaniards  to  the  policy 
o!  ajssassi nation.  After  mach  intriguing 
and  waiting,  Ex  Mocho  was  taken  una- 
wares on  July  12,  1784.  and  murdered  in 
the  plaza  at  Bahfa  (Goliad),  a  place  fated 
to  be  in  later  days  the  scene  of  other 
equally  atrocious  deeds.  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  for  the  stor^r  of  these  dark 
dealings  of  both  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  their  enemy  we  haye  only  the  re- 
ports, entirely  candid,  of  the  former  (Ca^ 
zorla,  Capt.  of  Bahfa,  to  Cabello,  July  12, 
1784,  Archive  Greneral,  Hist,  yol.  c; 
Cabello  to  Neye,  July  15,  ibid.). 

The  remoyal  of  El  Mocho  was  justified 
by  subsequent  events.  By  June,  1785, 
Courbi^re  was  able  to  report  that  the  new 
Tonkawa  chief  had  established  a  perma- 
nent village  on  Navasota  r.;  and  during 
the  next  10  years  "the  village  of  the 
Tancagues"  was  referred  to  as  though  it 
were  a  fixed  and  definite  entity.  But 
thereafter  the  tribe  was  usually  described 
as  wanderers;  thereafter,  likewise,  thev 
were  alternately  at  peace  and  at  war  witn 
the  Spaniards  (Cabello  to  Rengel,  June 
7,  17a5,  B^Tiar  Archives;  Gil  Ybarbo  to 
Governor  Mufioz,  Mar.  22  and  Apr.  26, 
1791,  B^xar  Archives;  Leal,  Noticia,  July 
10,  1794,  B^xar  Archives). 

Population;  Recent  H\xtory,—K  junta 
held  at  B^xar,  Jan.  5, 1778,  estimated  the 
Tonkawa  at  300  warriors.  In  April  of 
that  year  Mezi^res,  when  on  his  second 
visit  to  the  tribe,  gave  the  same  figure, 
including  some  apostate  Xaraname  ( Ara- 
nama).  In  Sept.,  1779,  when  again  at 
their  settlement,  he  reported  that  since 
the  recent  epidemic  ot  smallpox  there 
remained  150  warriors.  Three  years  later 
a  spy  who  spent  several  days  at  a  gath- 
ering of  Apache  and  Tonkawa  on  Guad- 
alupe r.  reported  that  only  600  Tonkawa 
were  present,  the  rest  having  remained 
at  home.  If  he  told  the  truth,  he  could 
hardly  have  meant  that  these  were  all 
warriors.  Sibley  in  1806  gave  their 
strength  at  200  men;  Davenport,  about 
1809,  placed  it  at  250  families,  and  Terdn, 
1828,  at  80  families.  In  1847  the  oflacial 
estimate  was  150  men  (see  Cabello,  In- 
forme,  1784,  12,  63;  Mezi^res,  Letters  to 
Croix,  Apr.  5,  1778,  and  Sept.  13,  1779, 
in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviir,  272, 
246;  Sibley,  op.  cit. ;  Davenport,  Noticia, 
ca.  1809,  MS.  in  Archive  Gen.;  Terdn, 
Noticia;  1828,  in  Bol.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex., 
266,  1870).  In  the  fall  of  1855  the  Gov- 
ernment settled  them,  together  with  the 
Caddo,  Kiohai,  Waco,  Tawakoni,  and 
Penateka  Comanche,  upon  two  small  res- 
ervations on  the  Clear  Fork  of  Brazos  r., 
Texas.  In  consequence  of  the  violent 
opposition  of  the  Texans,  culminatinj?  in 
an  attack  upon  the  agency,  the  Indians 
were  removed  in  1857  to  Washita  r. ,  Okla. , 
the  Tonkawa  being  temporarily  camped 
about  the  mouth  of  Tonkawa  cr.,  just 


above  the  present  Anadarko.  In  the 
confusion  brought  about  by  the  civil 
war  the  other  tribes  saw  an  opportunity 
to  pay  off  old  scores  a^nst  the  Tonkawa, 
who  were  generally  hated  for  their  can- 
nibalistic practices  as  well  as  for  serving 
as  government  scouts  against  the  more 
western  tribes.  On  the  excuse  that  the 
Tonkawa  and  their  agent  were  in  alliance 
with  the  Confederacy,  a  body  of  Dela- 
waree,  Shawnee,  and  Caddo  attacked  the 
Anadarko  agency  and  the  Tonkawa  camp 
on  the  night  of  Oct.  25,  1862,  killing  two 
of  the  agency  employees  and  massacring 
137  men,  women,  and  children  out  of  a 
total  of  about  300  of  the  Tonkawa  tribe. 
The  survivors,  after  some  years  of  miser- 
able wandering,  were  finally  gathered  in 
at  Ft  Griflin,  Texas,  to  save  them  from 
complete  extermination  by  their  ene- 
mies. In  1884  all  that  were  left— 92, 
including  a  number  of  Lipan — were  re- 
moved to  Oklahoma,  being  assigned  the 
next  year  to  their  present  location  at 
Oakland  agency,  near  Ponca.  In  19^ 
they  numbered  but  48,  including  several 
intermarried  Lipan. 

The  Tonkawa  remember  a  number  of 
subdivisions,  which  seem  to  have  been 
subtribes  rather  than  gentes,  as  follows: 
Awash,  Choyopan,  Haiwal,  Hatchukuni, 
Kwesh,  Nilhawai,  Ninchopan,  Pakani, 
Pakhalatch  (see  Pajalat),  Sanukh,  Talp- 
kweyu,  Titskanwatichatak.     (h.  e.  b.  ) 

¥oa-ka-wM.--Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  268, 1851.    Ja 


Baptiamal  rec.  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mifision. 
18th  cent.  Kidiko— Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1884 
(Kiowa  name;  probably  corruption  of  Ku-iJuxjo, 
'man-eating  men  • ) .  Kankawayt.— Maillard,  Hfet. 
Tex.,  238, 1842.  Kariko.— Oatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1884  (Comanche  name:  sig.  'cannibalK.'  irorn 
Kiowa  KAdiko).  K'inahi-p£ako.— Mooney  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  I,  411, 1898  (' man-eaters':  Kiowa 
name).  Komkom^.— Joutel  (1687)  in  Margry,  D^., 
iii,288J878.  Konkon^.— Shea,  note  in  Charlevoix, 
New  Fr,  iv,  78,  1870.  Konkone.— Joutel  (1687) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  162. 1846.  Korkone.-- 
Ibid.,  137.  tong-wha.— Sen.  Ex.  Conf.  Doc  IS, 
29th  €)ong..  1st  8es8.,  1, 1846.  Haoaaas.— Bancroft, 
No.  Mex.  Slates,  i,  661, 1886  (misprint).  Maa-«at- 
er».— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Sf»c.  Lond.,  ii,  276, 
1850  ( trans,  of  Lipan  name) .  Mi^xila.— Gatschet, 
Tonkawa  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Cheyenne  name). 
N&n^r^xka.— Gat<«het,  Comanche  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
Omen-eaters':  Comanche  name).  XTimStAu. — ien 
Kate,  Relzen  in  N.  Am.,  383, 1885  ('man-eater?*: 
Comanche  name).  Sonkawas.— Parker,  Am.  Ind. 
Womanhood,  7,  1892.  Tanoaguaa.— Morfi.  Mem. 
Hist.  Texa«.  bk.  ii,  ca.  1782.  Tanoagueia.  ^Barrioe: 
Informe,  1772,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tanoagaes. — 
Mezidres  (1778)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No.  Mex. 
States,  I,  661,  1886.  Tanoaguez.— Courbi^re,  Rela- 
ci6n,  1791,  MS.  in  B4xar  Archives.  Tanoaguiea. — 
De  Soto  Vermudez,  Investigation,  1752,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  Tanoahuaa.^Whiting  in  Rep.  Sec. 
War.  242, 1860.  Taaoahoea.— Doc.  165  (1792)  in  Tex. 
State  Arch.  Tanoahuoa,— Davenport,  Noticia,  ca. 
1809,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Tanoamaa.— MS.  of 
1740  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii.  203.  Taa- 
oanet.— Ybarbo  to  Cabello,  Dec.  7,  1778,  MS.  In 
Archivo  Gen.  Tanoaouay. — Robin,  Voy.  La.,  in, 
6, 1807.  Tanoaovea.— RIpperd&,  letter  of  Apr.  27, 
1777,  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  225. 
Tancaoye.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  vi, 
277, 1886.  Tanoarda.— Pike,  Trav.,  319.  1811.  Tan- 
oaMt.^Fr.  Ganzabal,  letter.  1748,  MS.  in  Mem. 
de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxviii,  71.  Tanoaveyv.— Me- 
zi^res,  Rel.,  1770,  MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  Taaa^- 
way».— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  3, 76, 1866. 
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Tai'-ka-wJL— Doney  Kwapa  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E., 
l»l  (Quapawname).  Tankaway.— P6nicaut(1719) 
In  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  n.  s..  vi,  155,  lfl69. 
Taako.— Froebel.  Seven  Yrs.  Trav.  463,  1869. 
Tanka.— Sibley.  Hi«i.  Sketches,  74.  1806.  Tan- 
ipaay.— Francisco  dfi  Jesus  Maria.  Rel..  1691,  MS. 
Tkakawaya.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  xi,  1848.  Tohan- 
kfya.— GaUchet.  Tonkawe  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  69 
(karankawa  name),  Tenkahuas.— Keighbon  in 
H.  R.  I>oc.  100.  29th  Cong.,  2d  ecss.,  3, 1847.  Ten- 
kanaa.— Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  .73. 4.5th  Cong..  3d  seas.,  80, 
1879.  Thaacahues.— Menchana  to  Ocouor,  Mar.  9, 
1774.  MS.  in  ArchivoGen.  Tineyizkane.— Oatbchet, 
Naisha.  Apache  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  69  ( Kiowa  Apache 
name).  Titakan  watitoh.— Gatiichet,  Tonkawe 
MS..  B.  A,  E.,  1884  (own  name:  i»ig.  *  indigenous 
people  ').  Toncahiras.— Schoolcran,  Ind.  Tribes, 
VI,  689,  1857.  Tonoahuaa.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Eth- 
nol.  8oc.  Lond.,  ii,  275,  1S50.  Toaoawes.— H.  R. 
Rep.  2W.  44th  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  1, 1876.  Tonguea.— 
Micbler,  Recon.,  64,  ie50.  Tonkakaaa.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inda.,  xi,  1848.  Toakahawt.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  i,  441, 1860.  Tonkahiras.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  i,  518,  1851.  Toakahuaa.— Bon- 
nell,  Tex.,  137, 1840.  Ton-ka-huea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
257.  Is.'iS.  Ton-kah-ways.— Parker.  Tex.,  221, 1856. 
Toakawas.— Doc  of  l*/71-2  quoted  by  Bolton  in 
Tex .  Hist,  Aaso.  Quar. .  l  x ,  91 . 1 905.  Tonkawaya.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  103,  1856. 
Toakawe.— Dewees  (1854)  quoted  by  Gatschet, 
Karankawalnds..30,  1891.  Tonkaw^a.— Bu8ch- 
mann  ( 1859)  quoted  by  Gab>chet,  ibid.,  33.  Tonka- 
waya.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  265 
LS50.  Toakhoaa.— Coombs  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859. 
•i33.  1860.  Tonkowaa.— Marcy,  Prairie  Trav.,  197, 
1>*61.  Tonka.— So-called  by  Texans.  Ton-qne- 
waa.— Butler  in  H.  R.  Doc.  76.  29th Cong., 2d  pesa, 
7,  1847.  Tonqueways.— Battey,  Advent.,  58,  1876. 
Tonquowaya.  -Webber,  Gold  Mines  of  the  Gila, 
191,1849.  Tonqua.— Ibid.  Toukawayi.— Parker  in 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes.  V,  683,  18o6.  Yiaehe  — 
c^atscbet.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Lipan  name).  Zan- 
eagoea.— Doc.  (1790)  in  Tex.  State  Archives. 

Tonkawan  Family.  A  linguistic  stock 
establi.shed  by  Powell  (7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
125,  1891)  to  include  the  Tonkawa  tribe, 
bat  subsequently  determined  by  Bolton 
to  embrace  also  a  number  of  small  tribes, 
including  the  Ervipiame,  Mayeye,  and 
Yojuane.  See  Tonkawa. 
^Tonkawa.— Gatschet,  Zwdlf  Sprachen  aus  dem 
Sudwe<(ten  NordamerikaK,  76, 1876  (vocabulary  of 
about  300  words  and  some  sentencesi) ;  Gatachet 
Die  Sprache  derTonkawa«,  in  Zeitschrift  fttr  Eth- 
nologic, 61.  1877:  Gatwhet  (1876)  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos-  Soc.,  XVI, 318, 1877.  -Tonkawaa.— Powell, 
op.  dt, 

Tonkaway-root.  A  name  among  herb- 
alists and  "herb  doctors'*  for  the  root  of 
Gonolobus  publifloras, 

TonoyieVf  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
named  from  its  chief  (Woman  Helper), 
formerly  below  Big  Meadows,  Truckee 
r.,  w.  Nevada.  Pop.  280  in  1859. 
To-no-yiet.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  ia'>9. 374. 1860. 
lonoaiat.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  676, 1861.  Woman 
kdper  band.— Ibid. 

TontM  ( Span. :  '  fools, *  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  their  supposed  imbecility;  the 
designation,  however,  is  a  misnomer). 
A  name  so  indiscriminately  applied  as  to 
be  almost  meaningless,  (l)  To  a  mix- 
ture of  Yavapai,  Yuma,  and  Mohave, 
with  some  Piflaleno  Apache,  placed  on  the 
Rio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  1873,  and  trans- 
ferred to  San  Carlos  res.  in  1875;  best  des- 
ignated as  the  Tulkepaia,  q.  v.  (2)  To  a 
tribe  of  the  Athapascan  familv  well  known 
as  Goyotero  Apache.  (3)  To  the  Pifialenos 
of  the  same  family.  (4)  According  to  Cor- 
bosier,  to  a  body  of  Indians  descended 


mostly  from  Yavapai  men  and  Pinal 
Goyotero  (Pinaleiio)  women  who  have 
intermarried.  The  term  Tontos  was  there- 
fore applied  by  writers  of  the  19th  century 
to  practically  all  the  Indians  roaming  be- 
tween the  White  mts.  of  Arizona  and  the 
Rio  Colorado,  comprising  parts  of  two 
linguistic  families,  Imt  especially  to  the 
Yavapai,  commonly  known  as  Apache 
Mohave.  The  synonymy  following,  there- 
fore, does  not  always  represent  true 
equivalents  of  any  tribal  name.  The 
Tonto  Apache  transferred  to  San  Carlos 
in  1875 numbered  629,  while  the  Yavapai 
sent  to  that  reserve  numbered  618  and 
the  Tulkepaia  352.  The  Tontos  officially 
designated  as  such  numbered  772  in  1908, 


TONTO   APACHE 


of  whom  551  were  under  the  San  Carlos 
agency,  160  under  the  Camp  Verde  school 
supenntendency,  and  11  at  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell. See  Apache.  Tejua. 
Ahwa-paia-kwanwa.— Corbusier  in  Am.  Antlq.. 
VIII.  277,  1886  (=.  *  enemy,'  'all,'  and  'speak,' 
referring  to  their  mongrel  tongue).  Apaohe 
Toato.— Bonnycastle.  Span.  Am.,  70, 1819.  Apaohe 
Tontoet.— White,  Hist.  Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1875.  Del-4je'.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  5,  1884 
(*red  ant'r  Apacho  name).  i)eldi(j<.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  199,  1886.  Dilahia.— Curtis, 
Am.  Ind.,  i,  134. 1907  ('spatter  talkers':  Apache 
name).  Dil-rhat.— White.  Apache  Names  of  In- 
dian Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ( •  red  soil  with  red -ants'; 
also  applied  to  the  Mohave).  Four  Peak  Indians.— 
Curtis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1871,  62, 1872.  Oohun.— 
Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  pt.  1. 110, 1890. 
Ouhunes.— Ibid..  113.  Har-dil-ahays.— White,  Hist. 
Apaches,  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1875  (Ted  country  In- 
dians' or  'Indians  living  where  there  were  red- 
ants':  Apache  name).  Ko-im.— BandelierinArch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iii,  pt.  1,  110. 1890.  Koun.— Curtis, 
Am.  Ind..  I,  134,  1907  ('rough'.  Apache  name). 
Kuhna.— White,  Hist.  Apache  Inds.,  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1875  (so  called  by  Mexicans  "on  account  of  their 
♦  foolishness' ").    Lo-oo,— White,  op.  cit,  (Apache 
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name:  trans. '  fools ') .  Santo.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  122, 
1861  (misprint).  Tantoa.— Lane  (1854)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  v,  689,  1855.  Tci-c^-kwe.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymic,  7,  1884  ('marauders':  Zufii 
name).  Tinto.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  506,  1865  (mis- 
print). Tondo.— Ibid..  139  (misprint).  Tonteart.— 
Emorv,  Recon.,  96,  1848  (misprint).  Tonto.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1854,  380. 1866.  Tonto-Apaches.— Mowry 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  802,  1858.  Toatoea.— 
White,  Hist.  Apaches,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1875.  Tonto- 
Tinni.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  Am.,  199,  1885. 
Tontu.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  153. 1868.  Touto  Apaohea— 
Stratton,  Cantivity,  123,  1867  (misprint).  Ti^i'she- 
kwe.— ten  lUte.  Reizen  in  N.Am.,  291, 18857Zufii 
name).  Viniettinen-n^.— Escudero,  Notic.  Estad. 
de  Chihuahua,  212, 1834.  Vinnl  ettmenne.— Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  59. 1864. 

Tonzaumacagua.  A  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas,  in  the  18th  century. 

Too.  A  Haida  town  given  in  John 
Work's  list  (Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v. 
489,  1855)  as  containing  10  houses  and 
196  inhabitants  in  1836-41.  This  was 
probably  Tiun. 

Tooahk.    Said  to  be  a  band  of  Salish  on 
Muckleshoot  res..  Wash.,  in  1857. 
Tooahk. -Gosnell  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  338, 1858. 
TTpper  Puyallup. — Ibid. 

Tooantnh  (properly  Ddstd,  a  species  of 
frog;  known  also  as  Spring  Froff).  A 
noted  Cherokee  of  highly  respected  char- 
acter, born  near  the  mouth  of  Chucka- 


mogga  cr. ,  near  Lookout  mtn,  Tenn. ,  about 
1 754.  He  was  noted  for  his  skill  in  trap- 
ping and  hunting,  and  for  his  success  m 
the  athletic  sports  of  his  people,  ball- 
playing  in  particular.  Kind  and  amiable 
fn  disposition,  Tooantuh  always  advo- 


cated peace,  and  frequently  exercised  a 
restraining  influence  on  the  more  warlike 
of  his  people,  but  was  quick  to  avenge  an 
injury  to  the  members  of  his  tribe.  In 
1818,  when  Tooantuh  was  about  64  years 
of  age,  a  party  of  Osage  wantonlv  mur- 
dered several  Cherokee.  Tooantuh,  with 
a  band  of  followers,  went  in  pursuit,  and 
by  the  time  the  Osage  had  reached  their 
village  they  were  surprised  by  an  attack, 
their  village  burned,  80  of  them  killed 
or  captured,  and  their  band  completely 
broken.  He  served  under  Gen.  Jackson 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Creeks  in 
1813-14,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  cool- 
ness and  discipline  shown  in  battle.  On 
the  removal  of  the  Cherokee  to  Indian 
Ter.,  Tooantuh  was  among  the-  first  to 
settle  on  a  farm,  devoting  himself  the 
remainder  of  his  days  to  agriculture. 

Tooelicans  (Too-el-icans).  Mentioned 
by  Irving  (Bonneville's  Adventures,  388, 
1850)  as  a  tribe  dwelling  about  the  head- 
waters of  Wallowa  r.,  in  n.  e.  Oregon, 
in  connection  with  the  Shoshoko.  They 
are  spoken  of  as  shy  and  avoiding  inter- 
course with  the  whites;  po^ibly  a  Sho- 
shoni  band,  otherwise  unidentified. 

Tookseat  {Tool/'Seai,  from  ptuJc'SUj 
*wolf,'  lit.  'round  foot').  A  phratry  of 
the  Delawares.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  171, 
1877. 

Tooksetnk  ( *  wolf  * ) .  A  phratry  of  the 
Mahican. 

Meoh-oha-ooh.— Barton,  New  Views,  xxxix.  1798. 
Took-ga-tuk'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  174, 1877. 

Tooli.    S9e  Implements. 

Toopik.  A  tent  or  house;  a  word  in 
local  use  in  Alaska;  from  tupik  in  cer- 
tain western  Eskimo  dialects,  signifying 
tent  (a.  F.  c.) 

Tooptatmeer.  One  of  the  two  Woccon 
towns,  supposed  to  have  been  in  Greene 
CO.,  N.  C,  in  1709,  the  towns  together  hav- 
ing 120  warriors.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist. 
Car.,  383, 1860. 

Tooiey.    A  band  of  Tsilkotin,  seemingly 
named  from  a  chief,  under  Williams  Lake  • 
agency,  Brit.  Col.     Pop.  62  in  1908,  50  in 

1910. 

Taaaev.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1895.  359, 1896.  Ta»- 
,ey.«.lbid..  1894,  279,  1895.  Toomv.— Ibid.,  pt.  ii, 
162, 1901.    Tooaey't  tribe.— Ibid.,  1884, 190,  1885. 

Tooshkipakwifi  ( Toosh  -  hi  -  pa  -  hcis  -  « , 
*  green  leaves ' ) .  A  subclan  of  the  Dela- 
wares.—Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172, 1877. 

Toofliwarkama(  roo^/i-iwr-^V-ma,  ^across 
the  river').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawares. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  172,  1878. 

Toowed.  One  of  the  DieguefXo  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1H52  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  132,  1857. 

Topaidisel.  A  Patwin  tribe  formerly  liv- 
ing at  Knight's  Landing,  Yoloco.,  CSal.— 
Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  EthnoL,  m,  219, 
1877. 
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Topame.  A  fonner  Liiiflefio  village  in 
npper  San  Luis  Rey  valley,  San  Diego 
CO.,  Cal.— Grijalva  (1795)  cited  bv  Ban- 
croft, Hist.  Cal.,  I,  563,  1886. 

Topanika  ( To-pan^-i-kwa) .  An  Unalig- 
miut  Eskimo  village  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  10  in  1880. 
Tgpkhamikhnagmat.— ZagosKJn,  Descr.  Russ.  Tom. 
Am.,  I,  72,  1M7.  Tanpanioa.— Whymper,  Alaska, 
158,  1869.  Topanioa.— W.  U.  Tel.  Exped.,  map, 
1867.  Topdk^lka.— DaU.  Alaska,  20,  ^70.  Tup- 
hamikra. — Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Tup-hamikwa.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  &i, 
1880.  Tnp-haaikwa.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.,  B.  A .  E., 
map,  1899. 

Topayto.  A  former  villa^  connected 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal. — 
Bancroft.  Hist  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Topeent  A  Massachuset  village  in  1614 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 
Topeeat.— Smith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc.  Coll., 
8d  8.,  VI,  108,  1837.    Topent— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  n, 
183,  repr.  1819. 

TopDiiebee  (according  to  J.  P.  Dunn  the 
name  indicates  'a  quiet  sitting  bear^ 
the  *bear*  part  being  probably  under- 
stood from  the  ** totem*'  reference).  A 
noted  Potawatomi,  chief  of  his  tribe  in  s. 
Michigan  for  40  years.  He  first  appears 
in  history  as  a  signer,  in  behalf  of  the 
''Pattawatimas  of  the  river  St  Joseph," 
of  the  celebrated  treaty  of  Aug.  3,  1795, 
negotiated  by  Anthony  Wayne  with  nu- 
merous tribes  at  Greenville,  Ohio;  from 
that  time  until  1833  he  signed  eleven 
other  treaties  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Potawatomi,  and  in  another 
(Sent.  30,  1809)  his  mark  was  made  by 
bis  Drother,  Shissahecon.  By  the  treaty 
of  Oct,  27,  183ii,  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  Potawatomi  ceded  their  ter- 
ritory in  Michigan  s.  of  Grand  r.,  To- 
penebee  was  granted  a  section  of  land 
oy  patent.  When  Tecumseh  visited  the 
Potawatomi  in  1810  for  the  purpose  of 
enlisting  their  aid  in  the  uprising  against 
the  whites,  Topenebee  became  an  ad- 
herent of  the  new  doctrine  and  led  his 
warriors  to  join  the  union.  The  Pota- 
watomi readily  fell  prey  to  the  encroach- 
ment of  the  whites,  and  suffered  the  usual 
effect  of  the  introduction  of  liquor;  to 
this  Topenebee  was  no  exception.  On 
one  occasion  Lewis  Casa,  serving  as  treaty 
commissioner,  on  advising  him  to  keep 
sober  and  care  for  his  people,  was  char- 
acteristically answered,  ''Father,  we  do 
not  care  for  the  land,  nor  the  money,  nor 
the  poods:  what  we  want  is  whiskey ;  give 
oa  whiskey  I"  He  was  present  at  the  Ft 
Dearborn  massacre,  Cinicago,  Aug.  15, 
1812,  and  aided  in  saving  the  lives  of  the 
Kinzies,  Mrs  Heald,  Mrs  Helm,  and  Ser- 
geant GriflSth.  Subordinate  to  Topene- 
bee were  the  subchiefs  Pokagon,  Weesaw, 
and  Shavehead.  The  wife  of  Pokagon 
was  a  niece  of  Topenebee,  and  Weesaw 
married  Topenebee' s  daughter.  On  the 
removal  of  the  tribe  to  the  W.  in  1838, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1833, 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 60 


Topenebee,  Pokagon,  and  othersremained 
behind  and  took  up  lands  in  Silver  Creek 
twp.,  where  Topenebee  died  in  Aug.  1840. 
Topenebee'8  Village.  A  Potawatomi  vil- 
lage, taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  which 
formerly  eiCisted  on  St  Joseph  r.,  opposite 
Niles,  Berrien  co. ,  Mich.  The  reservation 
was  sold  in  1833. 

To-p«-ne-bee.— Chicago  treaty  (1883)  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat.,  176.  1873.  Topenibe.— Mississlnewa  treaty 
(1826),  ibid.,  678.  To-pea-ne-bee.  —  Tippecanoe 
treaty  (1832),  ibid.,  702.  Topimbe.—St Marys  treaty 
(1819),   ibid.,   670.     Top-ni-be.— Chicago   treaty 


(1832),  ibid.,  153. 

Topiniih  (from  QdimWi-Uma,  *  people 
of  the  trail  coming  from  the  foot  of  the 
hill  M .  A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  speak- 
ing tne  Klikitat  language,  on  Topinish  r., 
Yakima  res. ,  Wash. 


Oapi^Ui-'l&na.— Mooney  in  Uth  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  789, 
1806  (proper  name).  Topiaish.— Ibid.  Topaish.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  852, 1885. 


Topiqni.  A  Yamasee  (?)  village  and 
Spanish  mission  station  in  the  province 
or  Guale  about  1595.  In  the  revolt  of  1597 
it  was  attacked  and  the  priest  in  charge, 
Father  Rodriguez,  was  murdered .  In  con- 
sequence the  mission  was  abandoned  for 
several  years,  ^ee  Tokmaio.  (j.  m.) 
Topiqni.— Barcift,  Ensayo,  171.  1723.  Topoqvi.— 
Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  68, 1855. 

Topkok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
w.  of  Golofninbay,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  18^. 
Tap-hok.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1893.  Tnp-ka-^ 
ak.--Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  11, 1884. 

Toponananlka.  A  former  Seminole  town 
3  m.  w.  of  New  Mikasuky,  probably  in 
Lafayette  co. ,  Fla.  Obiakee  was  the  chief 
in  1823  (H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,  1826). 

Topotopow.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly on  Hernando  Ticos'  rancho,  near 
San  Buenaventura  mission,  Cal. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  May  4,  1860. 

Tops.  A  small  tribe  in  Texas,  formerly 
connected  with  San  Francisco  Xavier  de 
Horcasitas  mission  (Documents  in  the 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  K., 
leg.  6,  nos.  12  and  18).     See  Taps, 

Tops.    See  GameSf  Toijs, 

Toquart.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  the  n.  shore 
of  Barclay  sd.,  s.  w.  coast  of  Vancouver 
id.  Their  septs,  according  to  Boas,  are 
Tokoaath,  Maakoath,  Wastsanek,  Totaka- 
mayaath,T8aktfiakoath,Mukchiath,Tush- 
kisath,  Kohatsoath,  Chebachaath,  Met- 
stoasath,  and  Choniaath .  Their  village  is 
Mahcoah.  Pop.  24  in  1910. 
Tok'oa'ath.--Boasln  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
31,1890.  Tokwaht,— SwaninSmithaon.Ctont.,xvi., 
8, 1870.  Too-qu-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1883. 188, 1884. 
Toqiiaht—Sproat, Savage  Lifei308, 1868.  Toquart.— 
Mayne.  Brit.  Col.,  251, 1862.  Toquatux,— Grant  in 
Jonr.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc,  298, 1857.  To-quh-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.  1880.  815,  1881.  Tooquaht— Can.  Ind. 
Aff.,  pt.  2, 88, 1910.  Toyn-aht.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872. 

Toqaimas  ('black  backs').  A  Mono 
band  formerly  living  in  lower  Reese  r. 
valley,  n.  central  Nevada. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  June  26,  1863. 

Toqao  {DdkivdX  'place  of  the  Dakw&^', 
referring  to  a  great  mythic  fish).      A 
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former  Cherokee  settlement  on  Little  Ten- 
nessee r.,  about  the  mouth  of  Toco  cr.,  in 
Monroe  co.,  Tenn.  (j.  m.  ) 
Jooo.— Bartram,  Travels,  871,  1792  (misprint  for 
Toco).  Toco.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  614, 
*      •  Toqua.— T 


Mooney,  op.  cit. 

Toral.  An  Ahtena  village  on  Copper 
r.,  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  Chitina  r. 
Tarfl.— Allen,  Rep.,  48.  1887.  Tona,— Post  route 
map,  Alaska,  1903. 

Torchof.     See  Illumination 

Torepe'  b  Band.  A  Paviotso  band,  named 
from  its  chief,  otherwise  called  Lean  Man, 
formerly  living  near  the  lower  crossing 
of  Truckee  r.,  w.  Nev.  They  were  under 
the  head  chieftaincy  of  Winnemucca. 
Pop.  360  in  1859. 

Torape.— Burton,  City  of   Saints,  676,  1861.    To- 
Eepe's  band.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  374, 


Torhunte.  A  Tuscarora  villa^,  about 
1711,  on  a  N.  affluent  of  Neuse  r.,  m  North 
Carolina. — War  map,  1711-16,  in  Winsor, 
Hist.  Am.,  V,  346,  1887. 

Torin.  A  former  populous  Yaqui  settle- 
ment on  the  N.bank  of  the  lower  Rio  Yaqui, 
lat  28°,  Ion.  109°  30^,  Sonora,  Mexico. 
San  Ignaoio  Toria. — Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  365, 
1864.  Torim.— HrdliCka  In  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  62, 
1904.  Toria.— Velasco  (1850)  cited  by  Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  l,  608, 1882. 

Tomait.  An  Eskimo  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Greenland. — Nansen,  First  Cross- 
ing of  Greenland,  ii,  287,  1890. 

Tomait.  A  winter  village  of  the  Nua^- 
miut  Eskimo  above  Bear  sd. ,  in  Frobisher 
bay,  Baffin  land. — Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,422,  1888. 

Tomit  A  fabulous  race  which  the  Cen- 
tral Eskimo  believe  to  be  akin  to  them- 
selves, but  much  taller  and  stronger,  hav- 
ing very  long  arms  and  legs  and  being  able 
to  toss  huge  bowlders  as  though  they  were 
pebbles.  The  Akudnirmiut  call  them  Tu- 
niqdjuait.  They  lived  with  the  Eskimo 
in  stone  houses  larger  than  theirs,  as 
shown  by  the  ruins  that  are  still  pointed 
out.  Under  their  long  deerskin  coats  they 
carried  lamps  with  which  to  cook  the  meat 
of  seals  as  soon  as  they  were  killed.  They 
could  make  stone  implements  only,  no 
bows  nor  kaiaks,  but  these  they  stole 
from  the  P^skimo,  who  were  afraid  to 
defend  their  property  until  a  young  Es- 
kimo drilled  a  hole  in  the  skull  of  one 
of  them  who  had  ruined  his  kaiak,  while 
the  giant  was  asleep.  The  Tomit  then 
feared  that  they  would  all  be  killed,  and 
secretly  stole  away,  cutting  off  the  skirts 
of  their  coats  and  tying  up  their  hair  so 
that  they  should  not  l3e  recognized  if 
pursued.  TheGreenland  Eskimo  believed 
the  Tomit  to  be  a  mythical  race  of  giants 
who  lived  on  the  ice  cap  and  were  seen 
rarely  hunting  at  the  hea^ls  of  the  fiords. 
The  Labrador  Eskimo,  like  those  of  Hud- 
son bay  and  Baffin  land,  imagine  them 
to  be  more  like  themselves. — Boas  in  6th 


Rep.  B.  A.  E.,634,  640,  1888;  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  v,  sec  2,  38,  1888. 

Toro  (a  contraction  of  taroU^  a  kind  of 
tree. — Buelna).  A  settlement  of  the 
Mayo  on  the  e.  bank  of  Rio  del  Fuerte, 
about  lat.  26®  45'',  in  extreme  n.  Sinaloa, 
Mexico.  Pop.  558  in  1900. 
T6ro.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex.,  438, 1829. 

Torope.    See  Terrapin, 

Torose.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Torountogoats  ( To-ro-un  to-oo-ais) .  One 
of  the  trib^  known  under  the  collective 
term  Gosiute;  formerly  in  Egan  canyon, 
B.  Nevada;  pop.  204  in  1873.— Powell  and 
Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Torreon  (Span.:  *  round  tower').  A 
small  ruined  pueblo,  probably  of  the 
Tigua,  at  the  modem  town  of  the  same 
name,  about  28  m.  e.  of  Belen,  N.  Mex. 
The  aboriginal  name  of  the  settlement  is 
unknown.  Accordingto  Bandelier  (Arch. 
Inst  Papers,  iv,  259, 1892)  the  pueblo  was 
asserted  to  have  been  of  the  *' small- 
house*'  type. 

Toreon.— Loew  (1876)  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vii. 
340,  1879  (misprint).  Toreoaa.— Bandelier  cited 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Rep.,  v,  68, 1884.  Torreoa.— Abort 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  23,  30th  Cong.,  1st  sese.,  68, 1848. 

Torres.  A  Kawia  villa^  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Cal.  The  name  is  now  applied 
to  a  reservation  covering  the  territory 
where  live  the  Kawia  of  Torres,  La wi  Ivan, 
Tova,  and  Sokut  Menyil.  It  consists  of 
19,200  acres  of  unpatented  desert  land  75 
m.  from  Mission  Tule  River  agency,  in 
Riverside  co.  The  reserxation  contained 
a  population  of  271  Indians  in  1904. 

Tortalla.  Given  as  one  of  the  **  Keowee 
towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a  docu- 
ment of  1755  ( Royce  in  5th  Rep. ,  B.  A.  E. , 
143,  1887) .     Not  identified. 

Tortugai  (Span.:  *  turtles').  An  un- 
identified tribe  mentioned  by  Uhde  as 
formerly  living  on  the  Texas  coast  be- 
tween tne  Rio  Grande  and  the  Nueces. 
The  name  was  also  applied  to  a  prairie  in 
the  tidewater  section  of  Texas  where  there 
was  a  turtle-shaped  hill  and  several  re- 
markable springs  of  water.  At  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year  this  prairie  was  frequented 
by  the  Tonkawa,  q.  v.  (See  Uhde,  Die 
Lander,  121, 1861;  Sibley,  Hist.  Sketches, 
74, 1806;  Gatschet,  Karankawa  Inds.,  36, 
1891.) 

Torture.     See  Ordeals. 

Toryohne  (*wolf').  A  clan  of  the 
Iroquois. 

OaheahiMnhoaoa.— French  writer  (16«S)  In  N.  y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hiat^  IX,  47, 1866.  ^cwi-ri'-ni".— Hewitt, 
infn,  1886  (Tuscarora  name).  EnantlutTowii. — 
French  writer  (1666)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hlst.,nt. 
47, 1855.  Okuaho.— Megapolemds  (1644),  ibid.,  m, 
250,  1853.  Tor-yoh-ne.— Morgan,  Leagtie  Iioq., 
80, 1851  (Seneca  form). 

Tosanaohio  (Spanish  corruption  of  Tara- 
humare  RosanachiCt  *  where  there  is 
white,'  referring  to  the  white  cliffs  in  the 
vicinity. — Lumholtz).    A  pueblo    in  w. 
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ChihDahua,  Mexico,  between  lat.  28''  and 
29*=*,  with  a  mixed  population  of  Nevome 
and  Tarahumare,  chiefly  the  latter. 
8«a  Jmma.  SvaBgelista  ToMaadue.— Orozoo  y  Berm, 
Geour-,  324,  1«64.  To««ii»chic— Lumholtz.  Un- 
known Mexico,  1, 120,  1902. 

TiMarke'sBand.  A  Paviotfio  band,  named 
fitMn  its  chief  (Gray  Head),  formerly  near 
Carson  and  Walker  lakes,  Nev. 
To-flarke.— Dodge  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859, 874, 1860. 

Toahence.  The  last  of  anything:  a  term 
local  in  Massachusetts.  Gerard  {Sttn, 
N.  Y.,  July  30, 1895)  states  that  the  word 
consists  of  the  two  last  syllables  of  mat- 
tnganf,  the  Massachuset  name  for  the  last 
child  of  the  family.  Trumbull  (Natick 
Diet.,  73,  1903)  gives  the  Massachuset 
term  as  muUdsons;  *  youngest  son,'  with 
the  suggested  etymology  mnt-asUf  *not 
after,'  of  which  muUdscnis  would  appear 
to  be  a  diminutive.  Gerard  (infn,  1908) 
gives  as  the  true  meaning  *the  little  after 
which  naught,'  i.  e.,  *  the  last  little  one,' 
hence,  by  extension,  the  very  last  of 
anything.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Tottaittan  (Tos-hil-tan,  *  shark  house 
people' ).  Given  as  the  name  of  a  social 
division  among  the  Nanyaay  i  at  Wrangel  1, 
Alaska,  but  really  only  a  name  for  the 
inhabitants  of  a  certain  house,  Ketgohit, 
belonging  to  them. 

ToB  hit  tan.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.. 
2a,  18«9. 

Tdmeoe.  A  Tuscarora  village  in  n.  e. 
North  Carolina  in  1701.— Lawson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  383,  1860. 

Tbta.  A  rancheria,  probably  Maricopa, 
on  Gila  r.,  Ariz.,  visited  by  Father  Kino 
in  1700-O1. 

La  Tota.— Kino  map  (1702)  in  St5cklein,  Neue 
Wclt-Bott,  74,  1726.  Tote.— Kino  map  (1701)  in 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  860,  W89. 

Totakamayaath  ( Tf/takaynayaalh),  A 
sept  of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tnbe.— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 1890. 

Totam.     See  Totem. 

TotamL     See  Tatemy. 

Totaat.  A  Massachuset  village  in  1614 
on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  probably 
on  or  near  the  site  of  Boston.— Smith 
1 1616)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s..  vi, 
108,  1837. 

Totapoog.  An  Indian  rendezvous  in 
1682  in  Nipmuc  territory,  described  as 
l«ing  half  way  between  Hadleyand  Lan- 
caster, in  the  central  part  of  Worcester 
CO.,  Maas.— Russell  (1682)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll.,  4th  8.,  VIII,  86,  1868. 

Totatkenne  (To-ta-V qenne,  'people  a  lit- 
tle down  the  river').  A  Sekani  tribe 
inhabiting  the  b,  slope  of  the  Rocky  mts. 
and  adjacent  plains  s.  of  Peace  r.,  Brit. 
Col. — ^Morice  m  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  29, 
1895. 

Totehikala.    A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids. 
Totrhikala  — Coxe,    Russian    Disoor.,   161.   1787. 
T«tslkala.— Ibid.,  163. 

Totem  (irregularly  derived  from  the 
Inmi  otoUman  of  the  Chippewa  and  other 


cognate  Algonguian  dialects,  signifying 
generically   *his  brother-sister  kin,'  of 
which  oU  is  the  grammatic  stem  signifying 
(1)  the  consanguine  kinship  existing  be- 
tween a  propositus  and  a  uterine  elder 
sister  or  elder  brother;  and  (2)  the  con- 
sanguine kinship  existing  between  uterine 
brothers  and  sisters,  inclusive  of  alien 
persons    naturalized    into  such   kinship 
group  by  the  rite  of  adoption  (q.  v. ) ;  that 
IS,   the  uterine   brother-sister   group  of 
persons,  thus  delimited  by  blood  ties  or 
legal  fictions,  who  in  each  generation  are 
severally  and  collectively  related  as  uter- 
ine brothers  and  sisters,  among  whom 
intermarriage  is  strictly  forbidden,  and 
who  therefore  constitute  an  incest  group 
in  so  far  as  its  members  are  severally 
concerned.    The  stem  ole  is  never  em- 
ployed in  discourse  without  a  prefixed 
personal  pronoun  denotive  of  the  gram- 
matic relation  of  person,  or  without  the 
nominal  suffix  -rw,  indicative  of  exclusive 
possessive  relation,  approximately  equiv- 
alent to  English  *own,'  or  without  the 
objective  third  person  ending  -^n  in  Chip- 
pewa and  -a  in  Cree.     In  the  following 
irregular   manner   has   the  word  U}tem 
been  prodticed  from  the  first  cited  ex- 
pression ototeman  {ototema  in  the  Cree): 
by  dropping  the  initial  o-,  'his,'  by  un- 
warrantedly  retaining  as  a  proclitic  the 
epenthetic    -t-  whose   use  in    this  and 
similar  combinations  is  for  the  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  coalescence  of  the  two 
adjunct  o- vowels,  and  by  dropping  the 
objective  third  person   suffix  -an,  and 
by  erroneously  retaining  the  exclusive 
possessive  suffix  -m,  thus  producing  totem 
from  ototeman  instead  of  the  grammatic 
stem  oU.    Thus  the  word  totem  in  form  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  grammatic  derivative 
of  its  primary.     And  so  ote,  the  conceptual 
element  of  the  factitious  word  iotem^  has 
no  demonstrable  relation  to  the  notion 
"clay,"  or  **  mark,"  as  hitherto  assumed. 
The  Abb^  Thavenet,  a  missionary  to 
the  Algonkin  at  Lake  of  the  Two  Moun- 
tains, Canada,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
19th  century,  wrote  an  explanation  of 
the  use  and  meaning  of  the  stem  ote,  in 
part  as  follows:   **  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  in  uniting  into  a  tribe,  each  clan 
preserved  its  manitou^  the  animal  which 
in  the  country  whence  the  clan  came 
was   the  most   beautiful   or   the   most 
friendly  to  man,  or  the  most  feared,  or 
the  most  common;  the  animal  which  was 
ordinarily  hunted  there  and  which  was 
the  ordinary  subsistence  of  the  clan,  etc. ; 
that  this  animal  became  the  symbol  of 
each  family  and  that  each  family  trans- 
mitted it  to  its  posterity  to  be  the  per- 
petual symbol  of  each  tribe  [clan].    One 
then    must   when  speaking  of   a   clan 
designate  it  by  the  animal  which  is  its 
symbol.     Makwa  nindotem  then  signifies 
*the  Bear  is  my  clan,  I  am  of  the  dan  of  t 
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the  Bear/  and  not  at  all,  as  is  commonly 
said,  'the  Bear  is  my  mark.'  When  an 
Indian  says  to  another  pindUcen  nindotem, 
can  one  believe  that  he  says  to  him, 
*  enter  then,  my  mark?'  Is  it  not  more 
reasonable  to  believe  that  he  says  to 
him,  *  enter  then,  my  clansman,'  as  we 
say,  'enter  then,  my  countryman?'  But 
since  the  traders,  and  the  Indians  in  imi- 
tation of  them,  attach  to  the  word  otem,  the 
idea  of  mark,  I  know  that  I  must  not 
offend  too  much  against  this  prejudice" 
(cited  by  Cuoq,  Lex.  de  la  Lang.  Algonq., 
313,  1886).  Here  Thavenet  gives  the 
correct  native  Algonkin  usage  of  the 
term,  and  also  the  traditional  native  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  clan  patron 
spirits.  As  a  translation  of  'mmily- 
mark,*  Bishop  Baraga  (Otchipwe  Diet 
and  Gram.,  1878-82)  wrote  oaem;  but, 
bein^  evidently  aware  that  this  render- 
ing ofoes  not  express  the  true  sense  of  the 
term,  he  added  parenthetically,  ^'odem 
or  otem,  means  only  his  parents,  rela- 
tions. In  Cree,  ototema^  his  relations  "  — 
thus  clearly  indicating  that  'family-mark' 
is  a  definition  of  oU-m^  which  is  not  an 
element  of  the  native  concept  of  the  stem. 
Under  ototema,  in  his  list  ot  terms  of  kin- 
ship, Lacombe  (Diet,  de  la  Lansue  dee 
Oris,  1874)  wrote  "kinsman,  reuttion," 
without  any  reference  to  *  family-mark.' 
Constructively  cofafinnative  of  the  defini- 
tion of  the  stem  oU,  riven  above,  is  the 
evidence  found  in  the  analysis  of  the 
common  Algonquian  term  otend  or  oUnaw, 
signifying  'village,  town,  or  settlement.' 
Its  component  lexical  elements  are  oU, 
'brother-sister  kin,'  'clan,'  and  the 
nominal  adformative  -ndj  signifying  'a 
dwelling-place';  whence  it  is  seen  that 
otend  or  otenaw  originally  meant  'the 
dwelling-place  of  the  clan.'  or  'dwelling- 
place  of  the  brother-sister  kin.' 

In  specifying  the  name  of  a  particular 
clan  or  gens  it  is  necessary  commonly 
to  employ  the  name,  usually  a  co^omen 
only,  of  the  object  or  animal  by  which  that 
clan  or  gens  is  d  istinguished  from  all  others 
and  by  which  it  is  protected,  where  such 
a  cult  is  in  vogue.  There  are  other  meth- 
ods of  distinguishing  related  or  confed- 
erated groups  one  from  another.  The 
purely  philosophical  term  "totemiem" 
IS  of  course  a  Caucasian  derivative  of  the 
word  totem  J  and  has  a  wide  and  varied 
application.  The  term  totem  has  been 
rather  indiscriminately  applied  to  any 
one  of  several  classes  of  imaginary  beings 
which  are  believed  by  a  large  number  of 
the  Indian  tribes  and  peoples  of  North 
America  to  be  the  tutelary,  the  guardian, 
or  the  patron  spirit  or  being  of  a  person, 
or  of  an  organization  of  persons,  where 
such  a  cult  or  practice  prevails. 

The  native  American  Indian,  holding 
peculiar  self-centered  views  as  to  the 
unity  and  continuity  of  all  life  and  the 


consequent  inevitable  interrelations  of 
the  several  bodies  and  beings  in  naicue, 
especially  of  man  to  the  bein^  and  bodies 
of  his  experience  and  envircMiment,  to 
whom  were  imputed  by  him  various  an- 
thropomorphic attributes  and  functioDs 
in  aadition  to  those  naturally  inherent  in 
Hiem,  has  developed  certain  fundamen- 
tally importantcults,  based  on  thoee  views, 
that  deeply  affect  his  social,  reli^oos,  and 
dvil  institutions.  One  of  these  doctrines 
is  that  persons  and  oi^nizationa  of  per- 
sons are  one  and  all  under  the  protecting 
and  fostering  tutelage  of  some  mnaginBTy 
being  or  spirit  These  tutelary  or  patron 
beings  may  be  grouped,  by  the  mode  and 
the  motive  of  their  acquirement  and  their 
functions,  into  two  fairly  well  defined 
^ups  or  classes :  (1 )  thoee  which  protect 
individuals  only,  and  (2)  thoee  in'hich  pro- 
tect organizations  of  prisons.  Hut  with 
these  two  classes  of  tutelary  bein;^  Is  not 
infrequently  confounded  another  claas  o^ 
protective  imaginary  beings,  commonly 
called  fetishes  (see  Fetiah),  which  are 
regarded  as  poweriul  spiritual  allies  of 
their  possessors.  Each  of  theae  several 
classes  of  guardian  beines  has  its  own 
peculiar  traditions,  beUera,  and  appro- 
priate cult  The  modes  of  the  acquire- 
ment and  the  motives  for  the  aoqoiaitloti 
of  these  several  classes  of  guardian  heinic* 
differ  in  some  fundamental  and  eesenttal 
respects.  The  exact  method  of  acquiring 
the  clan  or  gentile  group  patrons  or  tnte- 
laries  is  still  an  unsolved  prohleui,  al- 
though several  plausible  theories  have 
been  advanced  by  astute  students  to 
explain  the  probable  mode  of  obtaining 
them.  With  respect  to  the  pen^onal  tnCc^ 
lary  and  the  fetish,  the  data  are  snflSciently 
clear  and  full  to  permit  a  saticiBctory 
description  and  definition  of  these  two 
classes  of  tutelary  and  auxiliary  betnas. 
From  the  available  data  bearing  on  t£ia 
subject,  it  would  seem  that  mach  ooo- 
fusion  regarding  the  use  and  acquirement 
of  personal  ana  communal  tutelariefl  or 
patron  beings  has  arisen  by  regardii^ 
certain  social,  political,  and  reli^ov^ 
activities  as  due  primarily  to  the  inflii^ioe 
of  these  guardian  deities,  when  in  fact 
those  features  were  Victors  in  the  c^>c3al 
organization  on  which  has  been  later  im- 
peded the  cult  of  the  patron  or  guardi&n 
spi  ri  t  Exogamy,  nameaand  dsas  names*^ 
and  various  taboos  exist  where  *'  toteniB  * ' 
and  '"totemism,"  the  cults  of  the  khat- 
dian  spirits,  do  not  exist. 

Some  profess  to  regard  the  dan  or  gvesi* 
tile  group  patron  or  tutdary  as  a  mere 
development  of  the  personal  guardian, 
but  from  the  available  bat  insofficievit 
data  bearing  on  the  question,  it  appeax9 
to  be,  in  some  of  its  aspects,  more  closiel  v 
connected  in  orig^,  or  rather  in  tlie' 
method  of  its  acquisition,  with  the  feCa^i, 
the  Iroquois  oteMnH'lS»*^dd\  «aa  ^tective 
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aseocy  of  sorely,'  than  with  any  form 
Of  the  pereonal  tntelary.  This  patron 
spirit  of  coarse  concerns  the  group  re- 
guded  as  a  body,  for  with  regard  to  each 
person  of  the  group,  the  clan  or  gentile 
mrdian  is  inherited,  or  rather  acquired, 
by  birth,  and  it  may  not  be  changed  at 
wilL  On  the  other  hand,  the  personal 
totelary  is  obtained  through  the  rite  of 
Yifiion  in  a  dream  or  a  trance,  and  it 
must  be  preserved  at  all  hazards  as  one 
of  the  most  precious  possessions.  The 
fetish  is  acqmred  by  personal  choice,  by 
purchase,  or  by  inheritance,  or  from  some 
chance  idrcnmstance  or  emergency,  and 
it  can  be  sold  or  discarded  at  the  will  of 
the  poosessor,  in  most  cases;  the  excep- 
tion IS  where  a  person  has  entered  into  a 
compact  with  some  evil  spirit  or  being 
that,  in  consideration  of  human  or  other 
sacrifices  in  its  hon  r  at  stated  periods, 
the  said  spirit  nndertakes  to  perform  cer- 
tain obli^itions  to  this  man  or  woman, 
and  in  default  of  which  the  person  for- 
feits hifl  ri^ht  to  live. 

''Totemism''  is  a  purely  philosophical 
term  which  modem  anthropologic  litera- 
tore  has  burdened  with  a  great  mass  of 
needless  controversial  speculation  and 
opinion.  The  doctrine  and  use  of  tutelary 
or  patron  guardian  spirits  by  individuals 
ana  by  organized  bodies  of  persons  were 
defined  by  Powell  as  ''a  method  of  nam- 
ing," and' as  **  the  doctrine  and  system  of 
naming."  But  the  motive  underlying 
the  aequiaition  and  use  of  guardian  or 
tutelary  spirits,  whether  by  an  individual 
or  by  an  oiganized  body  of  persons,  is 
always  the  same,  namely,  to  ootain  wel- 
fare and  to  avoid  ill-fare.  So  it  appears 
to  be  erroneous  to  define  this  cult  as  *  *  the 
doctrine  and  system  of  naming."  It  is 
rather  the  recognition,  exploitation,  and 
adjostment  of  the  imaginary  mystic  rela- 
tions of  the  individual  or  of  the  body  of 
(»ganized  persons  to  the  postulated  oren- 
dat  (q.  v.),  mystic  powers,  surrounding 
each  of  these  units  of  native  society. 
With  bat  few  exceptions,  the  recognized 
relation  between  the  clan  or  gens  and  its 
patron  del  ty  is  not  one  of  descent  or  source, 
bat  rather  that  of  protection,  guardian- 
ship, and  support.  The  relationship  as  to 
ooorce  between  these  two  classes  of  supe- 
rior b^ngs  is  not  yet  determined;  so  to 
avoid  confusion  in  concepts,  it  is  better  to 
use  distinctive  names  for  them,  until  their 
connection,  if  any,  has  been  definitely 
ascertained:  this  question  must  not  be 
prejudged.  The  hypothetic  inclusion  of 
these  several  classes  in  a  general  one, 
branded  with  the  rubric  ^*  totem  "  or  its 
eqoivalenty  has  led  to  needless  confusion. 
Toe  native  tongues  have  separate  names 
for  these  objects,  and  untu  the  native 
claeelfication  can  be  truthfully  shown  to  be 
erroneoas,  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable 
to  designate  them  by  distinctive  names. 


Notwithstanding  the  great  amount  of 
study  of  the  literature  of  the  social  fea- 
tcues  of  aboriginal  American  society,  there 
are  many  data  relative  to  this  subject  that 
have  been  overlooked  or  disregarded. 

Long  (Voy.  and  Trav.,  86-87,  1791),  a 
trader  among  the  Chippewa  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  18th  century,  wrote:  **One 
part  of  the  religious  superstition  of  the 
savages,  consists  in  each  of  them  having 
his  totarn^  or  favourite  spirit,  which  he  be- 
lieves watches  over  him.  This  iotam  they 
conceive  assumes  the  shape  of  some  beast 
or  other,  and  therefore  they  never  kill, 
hunt,  or  eat  the  animal  whose  form  they 
think  this  totam  bears."  Headds:  '*This 
idea  of  destiny,  or,  if  I  may  be  allowed 
the  phrase,  *U4amismf'  however  strange, 
is  not  confined  to  the  Savages."  From 
this  misleading  and  confused  statement 
have  the  words  totam  and  its  derivative 
totamism,  slightljr  changed  in  spellini;, 
been  introduced  into  literature.  In  this 
crude  statement  Long  described  the  per- 
sonal tutelary,  but  gave  it  the  name  sig- 
nifying 'clan  kinship.'  He  or  his  inter- 
preter was  evidently  led  into  this  error 
by  the  custom  of  distinguishing  a  particu- 
lar clan  from  others,  when  speaking  of 
them,  by  the  class  name  or  cognomen  of 
its  i>atron  or  tutelary ;  it  was  due  to  faulty 
diction,  for  it  is  not  probable  that  the 
Chippewa  and  their  related  tribes  would 
have  an  object,  believed  to  shape  the 
coarse  of  human  life,  which  had  no  dis- 
tinctive name.  Such  a  name  is  recorded 
by  the  eminent  German  traveler,  Kohl, 
who  was  among  the  Chippewa  and 
neighboring  tril^  in  1855.  He  said 
(Kitchi-Gami,  58,  1860)  that  these  In- 
dians deif^  natural  strength  and  ter- 
restrial objects;  that  nearly  every  Indian 
had  discovered  such  an  object,  in  which 
special  confidence  is  placed  by  him,  and 
to  which  he  more  frequently  directs  his 
thoughts  and  to  which  he  more  zealously 
sacrifices,  than  to  any  other  being;  that 
the  Chippewa  proper  name  for  these  ob- 
iects  is  nigouimesj  which  signifies  'my 
hope,'  approximately;  that  one  calls  a 
tree,  another  a  stone  or  rock,  *his  hope.* 
The  rendering  *my  hope'  is  probaoly 
only  an  approximate  expression  of  the 
native  concept  embodied  m  the  term,  the 
derivation  of  which  is  not  definitely 
known.  It  may  possibly  be  related  to 
the  Chippewa  nagam6n,  'song,  chant,' 
and  to  tne  Cree  nigamohew^  *  to  teach  the 
knowledge  of  medicines  by  chanting.' 
But  nigouimes  is  the  Chippewa  name  of 
the  personal  tutelary,  whatever  may  be 
its  etymologic  derivation. 

Owing  to  misapprehension  of  externals 
and  therefore  to  misinterpretation  of 
them  in  the  vast  body  of  literature  on 
the  significance  of  imaginary  patrons  or 
tutelaries  of  persons  and  of  organiza- 
tions of  persons,  totem  has  come  to  signify. 
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the  patron  or  guardian,  the  tutelary  or 
protector,  of  a  person,  of  a  clan  or  a  gens, 
or  of  a  society  or  tribe,  hence  to  denote 
the  name,  crest,  brand,  or  symbol  of  a 
clan,  a  man,  a  society,  or  a  tribe,  and, 
finally,  to  the  fetish  or  familiar  of  a  per- 
son. Its  primary  native  use,  with  cer- 
tain important  limitations,  makes  it  ap- 
proximately equivalent  to  the  English 
term  'one's  kinship.' 

The  fact  that  the  Indians  themselves 
distinguished  the  fetish,  the  personal  tute- 
lary or  guardian,  and  the  clan,  gentile,  or 
society  patron,  one  from  another,  by  the 
use  of  appropriate  appellations,  rites,  and 
observances,  indicates,  it  would  seem,  a 
consciousness  on  their  part  that  the  dif- 
ferences in  function,  character,  and  mode 
of  acquirement  of  these  several  classes  of 
objects  were  sufficiently  great  to  warrant 
them  in  doing  so. 

Among  the  Omaha  and  their  conge- 
ners, according  to  Miss  Fletcher,  a  youth 
at  his  initiation  obtains  his  personal 
tutelary— his  so-called  totem— -directly 
through  the  assumed  efficacy  of  a  definite 
rite  performed  by  the  young  person 
himself:  he  does  not  inherit  it  from  an 
ancestor,  and  he  does  not  receive  it  as  a 
gift  from  any  living  person.  This  cere- 
mony of  initiation  into  manhood  rests 
on  the  assumption  that  man's  powers 
and  activities  can  be  supplemented  by  the 
elements  and  the  animals  only  through 
the  grace  of  wakonda  (q.  v.),  obtained 
by  the  rite  of  vision  consisting  of  ritual- 
istic acts  and  a  fervent  prayer  of  humility, 
expressing  a  lon^ng  for  something  not 
possessed,  a  consciousness  of  insufficiency 
of  self,  and  an  abiding  desire  for  some- 
thing capable  of  bringing  welfare  and 
prosperity  to  the  suppliant  On  reach- 
ing the  age  of  puberty,  the  youth,  under 
the  instructions  of  his  parents  or  other 
patrons,  b^ns  his  initiation  by  having 
moistened  earth  placed  on  his  head  and 
face,  by  having  a  small  bow  and  arrows 
given  nim,  with  directions  to  seek  a  se- 
cluded spot  among  the  hills.  Having 
reached  such  a  place,  he  must  chant  the 
prescribed  prayer,  uplifting  his  hands, 
wet  with  his  tears,  to  the  heavens,  and 
then  he  must  place  his  hands  on  the 
earth;  and  he  must  fast  until  he  falls 
asleep  or  into  a  trance.  Whatsoever  he 
sees  or  hears  while  in  this  state  is  the 
being  that  will  become  the  special  medium 
through  which  he  can  receive  superhu- 
man aid  and  comfort.  Then,  returning 
home,  he  rests  and  partakes  of  food. 
For  four  days  he  must  speak  but  little, 
and  he  must  not  in  that  time  reveal  his 
vision  under  penalty  of  losing  its  pro- 
ducer. Later  he  may  confide  it  to  some 
old  man,  known  to  have  had  a  similar 
vision  or  dream.  Then  it  is  his  duty  to 
seek  until  he  finds  the  animal  or  bird 
seen  in  his  revelation,  when  he  must  slay 


it,  selecting  and  retaining  a  small  part  of 
it  (in  cases  where  no  cxjncrete  form  wm 
seen,  symbols  of  it  are  made. to  represent 
it).  This  token  or  memento  is  ever  after 
the  sign  of  his  vision  or  dr»un,  the  mosi 
sacred  thing  he  can  ever  poeeeas.  This 
symbol  may  consist  of  the  feather  of  a 
bird,  a  tuft  of  hair  or  other  part  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird,  a  black  stone,  or  a 
translucent  pebble.  This  token  or  me- 
mento, his  personal  tutelary,  is  never  the 
object  of  worship.  It  is  the  tie,  the  frag- 
ment, connecting  its  poeseasor  with  the 
potentiality  and  power  of  the  entire 
species  represented  by  the  being  or  fonn 
seen  in  his  vision  or  dream.  Belonging 
to  various  objects  and  beings,  all  tutela- 
ries  are  not  equally  potent  in  the  view  uf 
the  natives,  for  they  can  not  exceed  the 
power  of  the  particular  species  to  which 
they  severally  belong.  Neverthelrts, 
when  the  novice  is  being  instructed  for 
the  rite  of  the  vision,  he  is  forbidden  to 
ask  in  his  prayer  for  the  sight  of  anv 
particular  ooject.  It  is  an  opinion  bel^ 
among  the  natives  that  although  no  one 
may  consciously  choose  his  personal  tute- 
lary, natural  gifts  of  mind  and  character 
are  apt  to  ath^ct  powerful  animals  and 
agencies.  Usually,  the  tutelary  referred 
to  members  of  the  surrounding  fauna-- 
the  deer,  the  bn^o,  the  bear,  the  turtle, 
the  birds,  and  the  reptiles;  an<l  to  renre- 
sentatives  of  the  flora — the  com;  and  to 
the  elements — the  thunder,  the  earth, 
the  water,  and  the  winds.  Nothing  in 
any  manner  connoted  man  hinueli 
Th'ereis,  moreover,  no  indication  of  ances- 
tor-worship, and  no  suggestion  of  m  natu- 
ral blood  kinship  subsisting  between  the 
man  and  his  tutelary.  These  statemente 
embody  very  briefly  the  chief  character- 
istics of  the  personal  tutelary  among  the 
Omaha  and  the  tribes  linguisticaUy  re- 
late<i  to  them. 

The  influence  of  theee  guardian  spirits 
on  the  social,  religious,  and  political  in- 
stitutions of  the  natives  diners  greatly 
from  tribe  to  tribe.  Among  the  Omaha, 
those  who  have  received  visions  of  the 
same  being  or  object  usually  unite  into  a 
cult  or  religious  Fociety.  Th'eBearSociety 
is  composed  of  persons  from  every  gentile 
kinship  group  who  have  seen  a  bear  in 
the  rite  ot  the  vision.  The  bond  of  anion 
here  was  not  blood  kinship,  bat  a  commu- 
nal ri^ht  in  a  common  apparition.  These 
societies  possess  preecnbe^l  rites,  ritoab. 
and  suitable  officers.  Miss  Fletcher  sug- 
gests that  in  the  past  the  experience 
gained  in  the  conduct  of  these  cult  or  re- 
ligious societies  was  later  made  useful  in 
the  formative  period  of  the  artificial  so- 
cial Btructure^of  the  (afi'troH'^dhaAf  or 
gens,  of  the  Omaha.  The  native  t^im  sig- 
nifies *a  place  of  dwellinjrs  where  kindred 
dwell  together,'  which  ui  not  essentially 
different  in  meaning  from  the  Algoo- 
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Qnian  otenaw  noted  above.  In  this  tribe 
there  are  ten  ruling  gentes,  which  are 
exogamoos;  they  trace  the  descent  of 
blood  through  the  father  only;  they  pos- 
sess a  particular  name  which  refers  di- 
rectly or  symbolically  to  the  patron  or 
tntelary  of  the  gens;  the^  have  a  gentile 
patron  being,  whose  cult  is  marked  by  a 
taboo;  they  possess  a  gentile  list  of  per- 
sonal names  peculiar  to  itself,  of  which 
one  is  given  when  the  hair  of  a  child  is 
first  cut,  the  form  of  which  symbolizes 
the  tntelary  imtil  he  reaches  the  age  of  7 
years.  This  **cut"  and  the  taboo  are 
enforced  under  the  threatened  penalties 
of  blindness,  bodily  deformity,  and  dis- 
ease for  any  failure  to  observe  faithfully 
these  obligations.  Each  gens  has  obliga- 
tory cultural  rites,  in  which  its  members 
offer  respectful  homage  to  the  gentile 
patron  spirit  These  observances,  how- 
ever, do  not  imply  ancestor- worship. 
The  symbol  of  the  gentile  guardian  spirit 
is  borne  through  life  and  is  placed  on 
the  dead  for  identification  by  the  kindred. 
The  gentile  patron  being,  however,  gives 
no  immediate  hold  on  the  superhuman, 
as  does  the  personal  tutelary.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  suggested  de- 
velopment of  a  social  organization  by  the 
establishment  of  distinct  groups  of  per- 
sons who  should  be  bound  together  by  the 
ties  of  blood  kinship,  based  on  the  pat- 
tern and  experience  of  existing  religious 
cults,  is  not  a  rather  too  conscious  work- 
ing-out of  such  ideas  of  a  semi-barbaric 
I)eople.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  reversal 
of  tne  usual  course  of  social  development. 

According  to  Boas,  the  social  organiza- 
tion of  the  Salish  tribes  of  the  interior  of 
British  Columbia  is  verj;  loose,  there  being 
no  recognized  tribal  unit.  Village  popu- 
lation among  them  undergoes  frequent 
and  considerable  fluctuation,  and  there 
were  no  exogamic  groups,  no  hereditary 
nobility,  an<l  no  ritiialistic  societies. 
Nevertheless,  the  acquisition  of  guardian 
spirits  at  the  age  of  puberty  is  an  essen- 
tial feature  of  their  religious  beliefs,  and 
these  tutelariesare  obtained  through  pre- 
scribed ceremonials.  However,  only  a  few 
shamans  are  believed  to  have  inherited 
their  guardian  spirits  from  their  parents. 

Hill-Tout  says  that  the  most  char- 
acteristic feature  of  the  social  side  of 
the  religious  acti\nty  of  the  Salish  tribes 
of  the  coast  and  of  the  lower  Fraser 
delta  is  *  *  their  totem  or  kin-group  crests, '  * 
and  that  these  kin-groups  are  not  com- 
monly called  by  animal  or  plant  names 
as  among  the  Haida  and  the  Tlingit. 
They  are,  however,  distinguished  one 
from  another  by  crests,  **each  family  of 
standing  possessmg  its  own  crest  or  crests. ' ' 
These  are  plastic  or  pictographic  emblems 
of  the  sup^sed  ancestral  **  totems  of  the 
family  or  kin-group,'*  and  areregardedas 
the  guardian  spirits  of  the  household. 


Among  the  Vancouver  id.  tribes,  these 
inherited  crests  largely  replace  the  per- 
sonal tutelary  of  the  interior  Salish 
which  is  there  acquired  by  means  of 
dreams  and  visions — not  the  ordinary 
dream  or  vision,  but  one  superinduced 
by  long  and  special  ceremonial  prepara- 
tion. As  the  tutelary  usually  has  only 
speciflc  or  specialized  functions  or  spheres 
of  action,  the  initiate  may  not  be  satisfied 
with  the  first  one  thus  received,  and  so 
enters  upon  a  second,  a  third,  and  even 
a  fourth  -ceremonial  preparation  for  a 
dream  or  a  vision;  and  so  he  may  be 
years  in  seeking  what  is  satisfactory  to 
him  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xviii,  229, 
230,  1905).  Hill-Tout  adds  that  be- 
tween the  tutelary  and  the  person  a  very 
mystic  relationship  is  supposed  to  exist. 
Prayer  in  the  usual  sense  was  not  offered 
to  the  tutelary,  but  its  aid  and  protection 
were  rather  expected  as  its  duty  in  warn- 
ing the  obsessed  person  by  dreams  and 
visions  of  approaching  danger  in  all  the 
issues  of  life. 

Teit  (Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  An- 
thr.,  I,  354,  1898-1900),  writing  of  the 
Thompson  River  Indians  (Ntlakyap- 
amuk),  says  that  every  person  had  his 
own  guardian  spirit  which  was  obtained 
during  the  puberty  ceremonies,  and  that 
none  except  a  few  shamans  inherited 
without  these  rites  their  parental  tute- 
lary spirits  which  had  been  regarded  as 
particularly  powerful.  He  also  states 
that  "there  were  no  totvms,  except  at 
Spuzzum,  where  two  families,  who  were 
descendants  of  members  of  the  coast 
trib^,  claimed  the  totems  of  their  an- 
cestors,*' but  that  "blood  relationship 
was  considered  a  tie  which  extended 
over  generations,  both  in  the  male  and  the 
female  lines,"  a  statement  which  clearly 
indicates  that  blood  kinship  with  what 
it  implies  is  above  all  others  the  great 
cohesive  force  in  savage  life. 

Father  Morice  says  that  among  the 
western  D^n6  there  were  several  kinds 
of  tutelary  or  patron  spirits  or  beings — 
the  clan  patron,  thefetisn  (his  honorific), 
and  the  personal  tutelary,  to  which  may 
be  added  those  local  deities  which  pre- 
side over  some  rock,  cave,  or  consecrated 
spot.  Father  Morice  believes  that  the 
cult  of  the  clan  patron  and  the  fetish  (his 
honorific)  came  to  the  D^n6  from  the  na 
tives  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  states  that 
the  honorific  was  assumed  with  appro- 
priate rites  by  any  person  desirous  of 
gaining  social  rank,  to  which  they  could 
not  otherwise  aspire  owing  to  certain  re- 
strictions of  the  laws  of  heredity.  This 
authority  does  not  relate  how  the  clan 
tutelary  is  acquired  among  these  people, 
but  he  says  that  the  "personal  totems" 
are  those  primary  spirits  which  occasion- 
ally manifest  themselves  to  man,  are  per- 
sonified in  the  earthly  individuals  of  the 
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fauiial  and  the  floral  worlds,  and  give 
evidence  of  a  beneficent  disposition  by 
adopting  a  person  as  a  ward  and  protect- 
ing him  through  life  in  return  for  some 
kindness  shown  their  incarnate  and  ter- 
restrial representatives — the  animals  and 
the  plants  and  other  objects  of  human 
environment.  They  reveal  themselves  in 
dreams  and  visions.  Father  Morice  is  of 
the  opinion  that  **totemi8m"  among  the 
D^n^  is  not  asocial  institution,  but  that  it 
is  exclusively  a  religious  cult;  he  is  in- 
clined to  regard  the  clan  patron  spirit  as 
a  mere  extension  of  the  cult  of  the  per- 
sonal tutelary^  but  assigns  no  satisfactory 
reason  for  this  belief.  The  owner  of  a 
tutelary  must  circumspectly  bear  about 
his  person  and  openly  exhibit  in  his 
lod^  the  spoils  of  the  animal  denoted  by 
it — its  entire  skin,  or  only  a  part  of  it,  or 
a  carved  emblem  of  it;  and  under  no  cir- 
cumstances would  anything  induce  him 
wilfully  to  kill  it,  or  at  least  to  eat  the 
flesh  of  the  being,  the  prototype  of  which 
had  become,  as  it  were,  sacred  to  him. 
Its  aid  and  protection  are  asked  on  all 
important  occasions  and  emergencies.  It 
would  appear  that  this  writer,  in  his  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  clan  patron,  has 
confused  the  fetish  (honorific)  with  the 
personal  tutelary.  The  hidden  power  with 
which  the  devotee  believes  he  has  thus 
become  possessed  he  calls  coen  in  the 
Carrier  tongue,  which  signifies  *at  the 
same  time  magic  and  song,'  thus  closely 
approximating  the  Iroquois  orenda. 
Morice  (Ontario  Arch.  Rep.,  xviii,  208, 
1905)  relates  that,  in  preparing  himself 
for  practice,  the  shaman  divests  himself 
oi  all  his  raiment  and  dons  the  spoils  (a 
bearskin,  the  claws  of  a  grizzly  bear,  the 
feathers  of  an  owl,  etc.)  or  the  mask  of 
his  fetish  or  tutelary.  He  states  that 
each  of  the  D^n^  clans  has  a  patron 
spirit,  an  animal  or  other  being,  tra- 
ditionally connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  these  political  and  social  units 
in  pristine  times,  and  to  which  the 
members  of  the  clans  paid  great  respect 
and.  even  veneration.  On  ceremonial  oc- 
casions the  entire  clan  is  impersonated 
by  it,  for  it  becomes  the  symbol  or  crest 
of  the  clan.  He  adds  that  the  personal 
tutelary,  common  to  both  the  eastern 
and  the  western  D^n^,  "being:  as  indige- 
nous to  them  as  most  of  the  institutions 
in  vogue  among  all  the  northern  Amer- 
ican Indians,"  is  an  essential  element  of 
their  religious  system  and  does  not  affect 
** society  as  such." 

Spinden  (Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  ii, 
241, 1908)  writes  that  among  the  Nez  Perc6 
Indians  there  is  "a  lack  of  anything  like 
a  gens  grouping,"  adding  that  the  social 
organization  of  the  Shahaptian  stock  fur- 
nishes excellent  material  tor  the  study  of 
the  simple  development  of  a  tribe,  and 
that  **tne  tribes  arose  from  the  natural 


division  of  the  stock  according  to  the  geo- 
graphical areas.''  The  Nez  Pen^  sent 
their  children,  both  boys  and  girls,  at 
about  10  years  of  a^,  to  the  mountains 
to  fast  and  keep  vigil,  for  the  purpose  of 
acquiring,  if  possible,  a  guardian  spirit 
But  it  is  not  everyone  who  succeeds  in 
obtaining  such  a  tutelary.  The  name  or 
description  of  the  thing  seen  is  adopted 
as  a  sacred  name,  which  sometimes  de- 
noted some  trophy  of  the  hunt  borne  by 
the  imaginary  animal  seen  in  vision. 
The  ima^nary  being,  thus  obtained  as  a 
tutelary,  is  believed  to  protect  its  pos- 
sessor and  to  endow  him  with  '*  certain 
physical  or  mental  qualities  and  pro- 
nounced skill  in  certain-  thin^^"  espe- 
cially those  properties  or  quahties  most 
characteristic  of  the  animal  or  object 
seen.  The  Sun  imparted  wisdom  and 
m)rstic  insight  There  are  certain  re- 
strictions in  regard  to  the  killing  of  the 
guardian  animal;  and  'Hhe  names  and 
the  sacred  sonss  obtained  by  vigil  de- 
scended through  the  family,"' some  per- 
sons inheriting  as  many  as  10  or  15  songs 
(p.  249).  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
guardian  spirit  itself  was  thus  inherited. 
The  tutelary  animal  was  not  usually 
named  by  its  ordinary  title,  but  by  k 
special  name,  and  some  have  several  such 
cognomens  (p.  263).  In  the  case  of 
shamans,  men  and  women,  the  guardian 
beings  were  regarded  as  of  a  higher  claas 
or  order,  as  they  commonly  represented 
objects  from  the  heavens — ^the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  clouds,  the  eagle,  the  flsh- 
hawk,  and  the  crane. 

Speck  (Ethn.  Yuchi  Indians,  Anthr. 
Pub.  Univ.  Pa.,  i,  70  et  seq.,  1909)  says 
that  the  Yuchi  trace  descent  through  the 
female  line  and  that  therefore  these 
people  have  clans;  that  '*the  members 
of  each  clan  believe  that  they  are  rela- 
tives and,  in  some  vague  way,  the  de- 
scendants of  certain  preexisting  animals 
whose  names  and  identity  they  now  bear. 
The  animal  ancestors  are  accordingly  to- 
temic.  In  regard  to  the  living  annnals, 
they,  too,  are  the  earthly  types  and  de- 
scendants of  the  preexisting  ones,  hence, 
since  they  trace  their  descent  from  the 
same  sources  as  the  human  clans,  the  two 
are  consanguinely  related,"  so  that  the 
members  of  a  clan  feel  obliged  not  to  do 
violence  to  the  wild  animal  having  the 
form  and  name  of  their  tutelaries.  The 
flesh  or  fur  of  such  animals  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  members  bf  other  clans, 
who  are  under  no  obligation  not  to  kill 
these  animals.  The  idea  of  clan  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  word  yu^to,  *  on  the  house.  * 
Our  authority  adds  that  the  different  in- 
dividuals of  the  clans  inherited  the  pro- 
tection of  their  clan  totems  when  tney 
passed  the  initiation  rites,  thencefortn 
retaining  these  as  protectors  through  life. 
As  the  members  of  clans  are  considered 
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to  be  the  descendants  of  their  totemic 
ammals,  they  are  in  a  sense  the  cousins, 
BO  to  speak,  of  the  earthly  animals  which 
are  also  descendants  of  the  supernatural 
animals.  The  clan  taboos  and  incidental 
beliefs  need  not  be  repeated  here,  as  they 
have  been  mentioned  in  dealing  with  cus- 
toms and  the  clans.  But  the  animals  of 
the  earth,  in  general,  are  considered  as 
thinking  beiiu^,  with  interests  in  life, 
customs,  and  leelings  not  xmlike  those  of 
men.  Even  to-day  these  mutual  elements 
in  the  lives  of  men  and  animals  are  felt 
to  exist  The  animals  are  all  believed  to 
have  their  protecting  supernatural  kins- 
men, as  well  as  men;  for  that  reason  in 
hunting  them  their  protecting  spirits 
have  to  be  overcome  before  one  can  nope 
to  bring  them  down.  It  is  the  same  with 
human  beings.  If  one's  guardian  spirit 
is  all  right,  no  harm  can  come.  So  in 
warfare,  the  idea  is  to  strengthen  one's 
own  guardian  spirit  and  to  weaken  the 
enemy's.  In  this  respect  hunting  and 
fishing  are  much  like  warfare.  The 
m^c  songs  and  formulas  en^m;e  in  the 
supernatural  struggle  and  open  the  way, 
while  the  actual  weapons  do  the  work 
when  the  spiritual  barriers  are  removed. 

According  to  Boas  (Kwakiutl  Indians, 
Rep.  U.  8.  Nat  Mus..  1895,  1897)  the 
Tlingit,  Haida,  Tsimsnian,  Bellabella, 
and  Kitamat  have  *'  animal  totems  in  the 
proper  sense  of  this  term,"  but  these 
tutelary  euardians  are  not  found  among 
the  Kwakiutl,  who  belong  to  the  same 
linguistic  stock  as  the  Kitamat.  This 
author  states  that  the  natives  do  not 
regard  themselves  as  descendants  of  the 
"totem  "  or  tutelary,  and  that  the  north- 
ern tribes  of  the  coast  Salish  have  no 
"animal  totem  in  the  restricted  sense  of 
this  term."  Boas  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  information  regarding  the  conjectured 
origin  of  the  clan  or  gentile  patron  or 
tutelarv,  except  the  dubious  lieht  drawn 
from  the  native  traditions,  but  states 
that  these  legends  correspond  in  char- 
acter "almost  exactly  to  the  tafles  of  the 
acquisition  of  manitows  among  the  east- 
ern Indians,  and  they  are  evidence  that 
the  *  totem'  of  this  group  of  tribes  is,  in 
the  main,  the  hereditary  manitow  of  a 
family. ' '  He  also  states  that  '  *  each  man 
among  these  tribes  acquires  a  guardian 
ppint,  but  is  restricted  to  only  such  as 
1>elongs  to  his  clan.  Native  tradition 
can  shed  no  satisfactory  li^ht  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  source  and  ongin  of  the  clan 
or  j^ntile  patron  spirit. 

Writing  of  the  California  Indians  in 
genera],  Merriam  (Am.  Anthr.,  x,  no. 
4,  1908)  says  that  these  Indians  believe 
that  they  "came  from"  certain  animals, 
trees,  or  rocks.  This  belief,  while  agree- 
ing in  the  main  with  that  of  the  modern 
more  or  less  accultured  Yuchi,  is  in 
strong  contrast  with  the  evidence  on  this 


point  from  b.  and  n.  w.  America,  where 
apparently  the  peoples  do  not  regard 
themselves  as  descendants  of  their  clan 
or  gentile  patron  spirits.  Merriam  re- 
maps that  "of  the  several  degrees  and 
phases  of  totemism,  at  least  three  occur 
m  California,  namely,  (1)  the  non-he- 
reditary individual  totem;  (2)  the  heredi- 
tary patriarchal  totem;  and  (3)  the  he- 
reaitary  matriarchal  claii  totem."  He  is 
also  averse  to  the  proposed  restriction 
of  the  term  "totemism  to  "cases  ordi- 
narily known  as  clan  totemism,"  for  the 
reason  that  "clan  totemism  is  so  ob- 
viously only  a  higher  development  of 
personal  totemism,"  deeming  such  re- 
striction purposeless.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  such  a  development  of  the 
personal  tutelary  rests  on  a  basis  of  fact. 
In  the  acquirement  of  the  personal  tute- 
lary the  Iroquois  ritual  does  not  contem- 
plate the  killing  of  the  object  seen  in  a 
vision  or  in  a  dream  for  tne  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  part  of  it  as  a  token,  symbol, 
or  a  memento  of  it.  So  adversative  to  this 
practice  of  the  Omaha  and  other  tribes 
IS  the  Iroquois  procedure  that  some  per- 
sons, who  have  seen  a  particular  animal, 
regarded  their  own  fate  and  destiny  so 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  tutelary 
animal  that  they  measured  the  length  of 
their  own  lives  by  that  of  their  tute- 
lary, believing  that  its  death  not  only 
portended  but  also  hastened  their  own. 
More  fortunate  did  those  r^ard  them- 
selves whose  tutelary  was  some  material 
object,  embued  with  life  by  the  creative 
breath  of  myth,  whose  destruction  was 
not  so  certain  or  so  common  as  that  of  an 
animal  or  a  bird.  Thus  it  is  seen  how  di- 
verse are  the  dogmas  and  beliefs  con- 
nected with  the  personal  tutelary.  More- 
over, in  the  rites  designed  to  obtain  a 
Sersonal  tutelary  for  a  youth,  it  was  the 
uty  of  the  father's  clan,  or  phratry  of 
clans,  at  the  New  Year  ceremony  of'  the 
Iroquois,  to  receive  and  to  interpret  the 
dream  or  vision,  and  to  make  of  wood, 
bark,  stone,  or  other  material  a  symbol, 
token,  or  representation  of  the  object 
divined  from  the  dream  or  vision  to  be 
the  tutelary  of  the  youth,  which  is  given 
the  youth  to  keep  and  carefully  preserve. 
Kroeber  (Ethnol.  Gros  Ventre,  147, 
1908)  writes  that  the  Gros  Ventres 
(Atsina)  are  organized  into  gentes  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  Siksika  (Blackfeet) 
and  the  Sioux,  bearing  nicknames  which 
are  in  no  way  totemic;  that  descent  is 
traced  through  the  paternal  line;  that 
there  is  prohibition  of  marriage  within 
each  gens;  and  that  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  extends  to  members  of  the 
mothers  gens,  for  the  members  of  both 
the  fathers  and  the  mother's  gentes  are 
regarded  as  related  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  kinship.  He  also  states  that 
only  some  of  the  Gros  Ventres  seek  to 
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acqalre  a  personal  gaardian  epirit,  that 
this  is  undertaken  only  after  reachmg 
manhood,  and  that  not  all  those  who 
make  the  attempt  succeed.  The  attempt 
is  made  in  the  usual  manner,  by  fasting 
and  retreating  to  some  secluded  spot. 
The  man  killed  the  animal  thus  found, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
parts  of  it  for  an  emblem;  afterward  he 
would  not  kill  or  eat  that  kind  of  animal. 
A  few  women  acquired  guardian  spirits, 
not  while  in  retreat  to  some  mountain, 
but  only  during  absence  from  the  camp. 

Like  that  of  the  Yuchi,  one  of  the  carm- 
nal  doctrines  of  the  Iroouoian  and  Algon- 
quian  mythic  philosopny  is  that  every 
kind  of  animal  being  has  an  elder  brother, 
a  primal  bein^,  wonderfully  large  and 
potent,  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  source 
of  all  the  individuals  of  its  own  kind. 
These  primal  beinss  are  the  younger 
brothers  of  Teharonhiawagon  of  the  Iro- 
quois and  of  Nanabozho  of  the  Algonquian 
tribes,  respectively  the  impersonations  of 
all  the  thousand  forms  of  faunal  and  floral 
life  on  earth.  He  who  sees  one  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  any  kind  of  animal  beins 
will  be  successful  in  the  succeeding  hunt  of 
that  animal;  for  it  is  by  the  favor  of  these 
elder  brothers  of  the  game  animals  that 
the  hunter  obtains  any  measure  of  success 
in  killing  the  younger  brothers  of  the 
primal  beings  (Hewitt,  Iroq.  Cosmol., 
21st  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1903).  For  in  fulfil- 
ment of  engagements  with  Teharonhia- 
wagon and  Nanabozho  in  the  second  cos- 
mic period,  these  elder  brothers  are  in 
duty  Dound  to  provide  man  not  only  with 
protection  but  also  with  animal  food  by 
means  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  younger 
brothers  who  are  enjoined  to  permit  them- 
selves to  be  taken  by  man,  so  long  as  the 
hunter  makes  himself  ritualisticafly  pure 
for  the  purpose  and  is  solicitous  not  to 
kill  his  victims  except  with  the  least  pos- 
sible cruelty.  For  this  reason  prayers  for 
successful  hunting  and  fishing  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  game  it  is  desired  to  kill, 
a  procedure  naturally  assumed  to  be 
pleasing  to  the  ruling  elder  brother. 

Long  has  declared  that  the  favorite 
spirit  must  not  be  killed  or  eaten,  but  the 
Omaha  must  kill  his  personal  tutelarv 
before  its  tutelary  ship  is  established. 
Conversely,  there  were  some  Iroquois 
who  feared  the  death  of  the  animal  or 
bird  which  he  re^rded  as  his  personal 
tutelary,  lest  he  himself  should  also  die. 
The  ground  that  is  common  in  these  two 
methods  is  the  manner  of  ascertaining  or 
discovering  the  tutelary  (through  the  rite 
of  dreaming  or  seeing  in  vision)  and  in 
the  motive  for  acquinng  it,  namely,  the 
effort  to  obtain  the  favor  of  the  imaginary 
bodies  on  which  it  was  supposed  human 
welfare  largely  depended.  In  the  last 
analysis  human  welfare  is  the  motive  for 
acquiring  a  guardian  or  tutelary  power  or 


being.  There  are,  of  course,  many  ways 
of  providing  the  means  of  entering  into 
close  relation  with  these  supposed  control- 
ling powers  of  the  sources  of  human  well- 
being,  and  consequently  there  are  many 
methods  of  establishing  this  interrelation 
between  a  person  and  some  assumed  pro- 
tecting power,  or  between  an  organized 
body  of  persons  and  a  guardian  or  patron 
being  or  power,  for  a  specific  or  a  general 
aid  and  auxiliarv  to  the  promotion  and 
preservation  of  the  well-being  of  the  per- 
son or  persons  guarded.      ( J.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Totem  Poles.   Carved  cedar  poles  erected 
by  Indians  along  the  n.  Pacific  coast  from 
Vancouver  id.    to  Alaska.     Among  the 
Haida  they  are  of  three  principal  varieties: 
the  outside  and  inside  house  poles,  and 
memorial    columns.    Besides  the  house 
poles  the  four  main  supporting  posts  and 
the  two  outside  front  comer  posts  were 
sometimes  carved.     The  outside  house 
pole,  standing  in  front  of  the  house  mid- 
way between  the  comers,  was  3  ft  or  more 
wide  at  the  base  and  some- 
times more  than  50  ft  high, 
being    hollowed  along  the 
back    for  easier    handling. 
Close    to  the    base  it  was 
pierced  with  a  round  aper- 
ture which  served  as  a  door, 
though  some  of   the   later 
poles  were  left  solid,  a  door 
of  European  pattern  being 
made  at  one  side.     Inside 
house   poles   were    erected 
only  by  the  very  wealthy. 
They  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  house,  directly  behind 
the  fire,  and  marked  the  seat 
of  honor.     Grave  posts  were 
of   many  different  shapes. 
Sometimes  they  consisted  of 
a  very  thick  post  surmount- 
ed bv  a  large  carved  box, 
which     contained     smaller 
boxes  holding  the  bones  of  the  deceased; 
sometimes  the  box  was  longer  and  was 
supported  by  two  posts.    Oftentimes,  how- 
ever, the  body  of  the  deceased  was  placeti 
in  a  mortuary  house,  and  the  pole,  usually 
a  tall,  slender  shaft,  was  erected  elsewhere. 
The  carvings  on  grave  posts  and  grave 
boxes  were  almost  always  crests  owneii  by 
the  family  of  the  deceasied,  while  thoee  on 
house  poles  might  be  crests  or  they  might 
illustrate  stories,  and  occasionally'a  figure 
of  the  house-owner  himself  was  added,  or 
the  figure  of  some  one  whom  he  wisheti  to 
ridicule.   These  posts  were  erected  during 
the  great  feasts  commonly  known  as  jx>t- 
latches,  when  an  immenseamount  of  prop- 
erty was  given  away  and  quantities  of  food 
were  consumed.    The  tmnks  out  of  which 
they  were  to  be  carved  were  cut  down, 
rolled  into  the  water,  and  towed  to  the  vil- 
lage amid  songs  and  dancing.     One  or 
more  regular  carvers  were  employed  to  put 
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on  the  designs  and  they  were  paid  hand- 
somely. (For  specific  descriptions  see 
works  cited  below.)  In  comparatively 
modem  times  numbers  of  models  of  these 
poles  have  been  made  by  native  carvers  to 
sell  to  white  visitors.  These  are  some- 
times of  wood,  sometimes  of  a  peculiar 
black  slate  found  at  one  place  not  lar  from 
Skidegate,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  Accord- 
ing to  native  Haida  accounts  carved  de- 
signs were  originall  v  made  directly  on  the 
front  slabs  of  the  house,  afterward  on  a 
broad,  thick  plank,  and  finally  on  poles. 
This  comparatively  modern  evolution  is 
corroborated  by  tne  Tlingit,  who  have 
only  the  grave  poet,  upon  which  they 
carve  representations  of  stories  as  well  as 
crests.  Tsimshian  posts  were  more  slen- 
der than  those  put  up  by  the  Haida. 
but  the  ones  erected  in  front  of  Kwakiutl 
houses  are  usually  much  more  slender 
still,  and  all  are  heraldic,  referring  to 
the  tradition  of  the  house-owner.  The 
main  supporting  posts  bear  crests  or  re- 
cord an  episode  connected  with  the 
building  of  the  houne.  The  main  posts 
which  support  the  houses  of  the  Nootka 
and  the  coast  Salish,  when  carved  at 
all,  represented  an  event  that  happened 
to  the  owner,  such  as  the  acquinng  of 
a  guardian  spirit,  or  an  event  in  the  nis- 
tory  of  his  sept.  Some  eastern  tribes, 
such  as  the  Creeks,  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  Iroquois,  set  up  small  poles  that  are 
analogous  to  these  totem  poles,  although 
the  outward  resemblance  is  slight.  Those 
of  the  Delawares  and  Shawnee  were 
erected  in  the  four  comers  of  their  medi- 
cine-lodges, while  those  of  the  Iroquois 
were  similarly  placed  in  the  houses  of 
shamans  and  were  adorned  with  repre- 
sentations of  the  shamans'  tutelary  spirits. 

Consult  Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 
1897,  and  in  recent  reports  of  the  Brit 
A.  A.  S. ;  Niblack  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1888, 
1890;  Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xxi, 
1874;  Swanton,  (1 )  Cont.  Haida,  1905,  (2) 
in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1908.      (j.  r.  s.) 

Totero.  The  settlement  of  the  Tutelo 
(q.  V. ),  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  century, 
on  Meherrin  r.,  Va.  According  to  Cates- 
by  (Nat.  Hist.  Car.,  ii,  xi,  1743)  *'the 
honsee  were  built  with  strong  posts  or 
trees  drove  into  the  ground  close  to  one 
another,  the  interstices  being  stopped  up 
with  moss,  and  covered  with  the  bark  of 
the  sweet-gum  tree.** 

Totheet    A  Massachuset  village  in  1614, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 
TothMt.— 8mith  (1616)  in  Mass.  Hiat.  Soc.  Ck>ll., 
8d  B.,  VI.  108, 1887  (misprint).     Totheet— Smith 
<1629),  Va.,  II,  188,  repr.  1819. 

Totiakton  ( *  it  is  a  bend  of  the  stream  * ) . 
The  large  palisaded  western  "castle^* 
of  the  Seneca  tribe,  situated  in  the 
17th  century  on  the  Honeoye  outlet,  not 
far  from  Honeoye  Falls,  in  Monroe  co., 
N.  Y.  This  castle  was  the  residence  of 
the  noted  Seneca  federal  chief  Shadeka- 
ronhies,  representing  the  tourth  and  last 


brotherhood  of  Seneca  federal  chiefs. 
The  castle  was  sometimes  known  by  his 
name.  In  1687  it  was,  with  the  three 
others,  destroyed  by  Denonville  and  was 
not  rebuilt,  as  the  Seneca  thereafter  re- 
tired eastward,  westward,  and  southward, 
establishing  their  villages  in  the  Genessee 
valley  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Canandai- 
gua  lake.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

oanonoaritaoui.— Lahontan,  New  Voy.,  l,  77, 1703. 
Sa-yo-de-hok'-to.— Morvan,  League  Iroq.,  19, 1851. 
Sejudehaakdoh.— Charlevoix,  New  Fr.,  iii,  289, 
1868.  Fathar  Fremin's  ▼illage.— Galling  map, 
ca.  1670.  Kano-'ker^ahwT.— J.  N.  B.  Hewitt, 
infn  (correct  Seneca  form).  La  Conoeption.— 
Greenhalgh  (1677)  inN.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.. iii,  252, 
1853.  8ha't6kar6>h7M.— Hewitt,  infn  (correct 
Mohawk  form;  the  Seneca  form  omits  the  r).  Bon- 
nontonaii.— Jes.  Rel.  1657,  45.  1858.  TegarondiM.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov.,  53, 1698.  Tefaronhiet.— 
Lahontan  (1708),  New  Voy.,  1. 77, 173.5.  Theffaron- 
hiM.— Ibid.,  1703.  Theodehaoto.— Cortland  (1687) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  lii,  435,  1853.  Tiotehat- 
ton.— Greenhalgh  (1677),  ibid.,  251.  Tiotohat- 
toii.~Oreenhalgh  (1677)  quoted  by  Morgan, 
League  Iroq..  316,  1851.  Tohaiton.  —  Belmont 
(1687)  quoted  by  Conover,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Totiak- 
to.— Denonville  (1687)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 
867,  1855.  Totiakton.~I>enonville  (1687)  quoted 
by  Morgan,  op.  cit.,  816. 

Totola.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Totoma  (from  tJ^Vd^  *thin').  A  for- 
mer Maidu  village  on  the  b.  side  of  the 
N.  branch  of  Feather  r.,  about  midway  be- 
tween Yankee  and  Hengv,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 
T6-to.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  fethnol.,iii,  282. 1877. 
Totoma.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
XYU,  map,  1905.  Totfi.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1886. 

TotOBtaratonhronon  ( *otter people* :  Hu- 
ron name).  A  small  Algonquian  tribe 
living  on  St  Lawrence  r.,  probably  near 
the  mouth  of  Ottawa  r. ,  Canada.  In  1 641 
thev  removed  to  the  Huron  mission  of 
8t  Jean  Baptiste  (q.  v. )  and  had  15  hoaxes, 
having  been  driven  out  of  their  own 
country.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

▲tonthratarhonon.— Jes.  Rel.,  ill,  index,  1858. 
▲toiitrataroiinoiu.-Je8.  Rel.  1644, 100. 1858.  Aton- 
trata*.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  356,  1855.  Atontra- 
toroaoas.— Ragueneau  (1653)  quoted  by  Shea  in 
Charlevoix,  Hist.  New  Fr.,  ii,  256,  note,  1866. 
Tonthratarhonon.  —  Jes.  Rel.,  in,  index,  1858. 
Tontthrataronona.-^eR.  Rel.  1641.  83.  1858.  Toton- 
taratonhroaon.— J(:B.  Rel.  1640,  35, 1858. 

Totopotomoi.  Principal  chief  of  the 
Pamunkey  Indians  (q.  v.)  of  Virginia 
about  1650.  He  seems  to  have  been  the 
second  in  succession  from  Opechanca- 
nough  (q.  V. ),  the  last  chief  of  the  confed- 
erated Powhatan  triben,  slain  by  the 
English  in  1644.  In  1656  he  joined  the 
Virginia  forces  with  nearly  100  warriors 
to  repel  an  invasion  by  the  inland  tribes, 
but  in  a  bloody  engagement  on  James  r., 
near  the  present  Kichmond,  the  Virgin- 
ians were  defeated,  and  Totopotomoi.  with 
nearly  all  of  his  warriors,  was  killed. 
So  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  the  com- 
mander. Col.  Edward  Hill,  for  the  dis- 
astrous result,  that  he  was  deprived  of  all 
official  position  and  his  property  confis- 
cated to  pay  the  expenses  of  theexpedition. 
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Totopotomoi  was  survived  by  his  widow, 
Queen  Anne  (q.  v.) ,  who  held  a  promi- 
nent place  in  Virginia  Indian  history  for 
40  years.  He  %ure8  also  in  Butler's  satire 
Hudibraa.  Totopotomoy  cr.,  Va.,  takes 
its  name  from  him.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Totitalahoeetika.  A  former  Seminole 
town  on  the  w.  side  of  Tampa  bay,  Fla. 
Its  population  was  made  up  chiefly  of 
Upper  Creeks  who  fled  there  after  the 
war  of  1813-14. 

TotstalahoMtska.— Bell  In  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
806, 1822.    Watenuelon  Town.— Ibid. 

Totofkej.  A  division  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  comprising  the  Moraughta- 
cund  and  Secacawoni  tribes,  in  Virginia. 
In  1608  the  two  tribes  numbered  180 
warriors,  while  60  years  later  they  were 
reduced  to  70  warriors. 
Totiukeyi.— Jefferson,  Notee,  138, 1801. 

Tonagnainohain.  A  Huron  village  in 
Ontario  in  1615  (Champlain,  1615, 
CEuvres,  iv,  28,  1870).  A  note  by  the 
editor  of  Champlain  suMfests  that  it  may 
have  been  the  Sainte  Madeleine  of  the 
Jesuit  Relation  of  1640. 

TonchonasintonB  ( *  village  of  the  pole ' ). 
A  band  of  western  Dakota,  perhaps  the 
Wazikute  of  the  Yanktonai. 
ToQohoiutMintoiis.— Shea,  Early  Voy.,  Ill,  1861. 
Tonohoiutsintont. — Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by 
Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170. 1858. 

Tonenho.  A  former  Onondaga  hamlet, 
situated  in  1688  s.  of  Brewerton,  which  is 
at  the  w.  end  of  L.  Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Ooieaho.— Jes.  Rel.  1656,  12.  1858  (given  as  the 
name  of  L.  Oneida,  but  "it  has  been  mentioned 
and  probably  belonged  to  Brewerton."— Beau- 
champ).  ToQ-en'-ho.— Beauchamp,  Aborig.  Place 
Names,  153, 1907. 

Tongoalas  (interpreted  by  Gatschet  as 
from  Choctaw  iti^  *  forest';  Skla,  *  peo- 
ple': *  forest  people',  but  more  likely 
*  Tioux  people ') .  One  of  the  9  Natchez 
villages  at  tne  close  of  the  17th  century. 
—Iberville  in  Margry,  D^c,  iv,  179,  1880. 

Tonladi.  The  great  lake-trout  I  »S^t>«- 
linus  namaycush) ,  called  by  the  French 
Canadians  queue-fourchue;  a  word  writ- 
ten also  iuladif  in  use  among  the  fisher- 
men and  settlers,  French  and  English,  of 
E.  Quebec.  According  to  Chambers  ( The 
Ouananiche,  270, 1896)  totUadi  is  the  name 
of  this  fish  in  the  Micmac  and  Abnaki 
dialects  of  Algonquian.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Toulibi.    See  Tulibee, 

Toapa.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance  with 
the  chief  of  Audusta  (Edisto),  S.  C.,  and 
in  friendly  relations  with  the  French  in 
1562.  The  name  is  indicated  as  that  of  a 
village,  inland  from  Port  Royal,  on  the 
De  Bry  map  of  1591  (Le  Moyne  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1875). 
Touppa— Laudonni^re  (1562)  in  French,  Hist  Coll. 
La.,  n.  8.,  201, 1869. 

Toarazoailins.  Mentioned  by  Tonti 
(French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  82,  1846),  m 
connection  with  the  Kickapoo,  as  a  tribe 
living  apparently  in  Illinois,  about  the 
head  of  Illinois  r.,  in  1690.  Possibly  the 
Mascoutens. 


Tonrima.  One  of  the  early  Quapaw 
villaf^,  situated  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  probably  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas.  It  is  stated  by  more  than 
one  authority  that  the  people  of  this  vil  lage 
and  of  Tongigua  were  at  least  for  a  time 
united  in  one  vUla^.  Father  Poisson 
( 1720)  places  all  the  villages  on  Arkansas  r. 
When  the  Quapaw  migrated  they  applied 
the  old  names  to  their  new  settlements, 
even  when  they  finally  settled  on  their 
reservation  in  the  present  Oklahoma. 
Thoriman.— Joutel  (1687)  In  Maigry,D^.,  m,  444, 
1878.  Ti'-tt-a'-d^-ma».— Doraey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  229, 1897.  Tiwadima".— Qatachet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  l,  80.  1884.  Toremaa.— Charlevoix 
quoted  by  Shea,  Dlseov. ,  170,  ISfa.  Torima. — P6nl- 
caut  (1700)  in  Margry,  I>^.,  v,  402, 1888.  Torimaa.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discov. ,  pt.2, 45, 1698.  Torimanes.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  288, 172J.  ToiinaiL— Cr^py,  Carte 
derAm.,n.d.  Torremana.— Tonti  (1687) in  French, 
Hist  Coll.  La.,  i,  71.  1846.  Tourima.— Oravier 
(1701)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  131, 1861.  Touiimaiia.— 
P6nicaut  (1700)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  a.,  i, 
62,1869. 

Tova.  A  Kawia  village  in  Cahuilla 
valley,  s.  Gal. 

Agua  Bttloe.— BarrowR,  Ethno-Bot  Coahuillalnd., 
34,  1900.  Toro.— Burton  (1856)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  117,  1857  (probably 
Identical).    To-ya. — Barrows,  op.  cit. 

Toviscanga.  A  former  Gahrielefio  ran- 
cheria  at  or  near  San  Gabriel  mission, 
Los  Angeles  co. ,  Cal.  A  ccording  to  Tay  lor 
this  was  the  name  of  the  site  of  the  mis- 
sion, and  near  by  was  a  large  rancheria. 
See  Sibagna. 

Tobiaoanga.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  22,  1860. 
Tovisoanga.— Ibid.,  May  11, 1860.  TuTauk.— A.  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1906  (Luiaeflo  name). 

Tovu  (To'vu).  The  Fire  clan  of  the 
Hopi.     Of.  Tutxm. 

Towahhah.  A  Salish  division  formerly 
in  extreme  n.  w.  Washington,  now  on 
Lummi  res. ;  pop.  90  in  1867. 
Vo-ah-ha.— Mallet  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  196,  1877. 
Voo-wha-ha.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  xii.  927, 1863. 
Ho-wha-ah.— Finkbower  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867. 69. 
1868.  Tow-ah-ha.— Gibbfl  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
I,  180,  1877. 

Towahnahiooki.  The  name  said  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  to  have  bef»n  applied  by 
the  Eneeshur  and  the  Skilloot  to  Des 
Chutes  r.,  Or^.,  and  also  to  a  Shoshoni 
band  which  lived  on  the  upper  waters 
thereof  in  spring  and  summer  but  spent 
the  fall  and  winter  months  on  the  Wil- 
lamette. The  name  of  the  stream  is 
spelled  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in  various 
ways,  as  Chahwahnahiooks,  Towahnahi- 
ooks,  Towanahiooks,  Towannahiooks, 
Towarnaheookfl,  Towamahiooks,  etc. 
Towahnahiook. — Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues 
ed.,  Ill,  918,  1893.  Towanahioohs.— Ibid.,  949. 
ZwaB-hi-ookB.'Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  177, 1844. 

Towakwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location 
unknown. 

To-oa-oua.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv, 
207,  1892.  To-wa-kw£.— Hodge,  field-notes,  B. 
A.  E.,  1895. 

Towalt  A  local  name  of  a  species  of 
salmon  {SalTno  confluentus)  found  in  the 
waters  of  Puget  sd.  and  elsewhere  on  the 
N.  w.  Pacific  coast;    from  UnoaUinj   the 
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name  of  this  fish  in  the  Nisqually  dialect 
of  the  Salieh  language.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Towajat'i  Village.  A  summer  camp  of  a 
8tikine chief  named  Toya^t,  on  Etolin  id., 
Alaska;  pop.  82  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  32,  1884. 

Towerqnotton.  One  of  the  southernmost 
Tillamook  villages  in  1805,  on  a  creek 
emptying  into  Tillamook  bay,  Oreg. 
The  name  was  really  that  of  the  chief 
(Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  117,  1814). 

Towha  ( 'coyote*).  An  extinct  clan  of 
Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

T6irhA  tai'na.— M.  C.  Steyenaon,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (taf'na— '  people '). 

Towhayn  (* lighting  coyote').     An  ex- 
tinct clan  of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
T6irhAju  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevennon,  notes,  B.  A.  E., 
1910  (tai'na"  *  people ') . 

Town-band  IndianB.  A  former  Dakota 
band,  probablv  of  the  Mdewakanton. — 
McLeod  (1852}  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  32d 
Cong.,  2d  sees.,  11,  1853. 

Toxawaj  ( LHiksa^,  or  Ddkvfsa^  of  un- 
known meaning).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  in  South  Carolina,  on  a 
creek  of  the  same  name,  a  head -stream  of 
Keowee  r.,  having  its  source  in  Jackson 
CO.,  N.  C.  The  name  has  been  wronjfly 
interpreted  to  mean  *  place  of  shedding 
tears/  (j.  m.) 

Taxawaw.—Royce  in  5th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 
Toutwa.— Doc.  of  1756  cited  by  Royce,  ibin.,  148. 
TozAway.— Mooney  hi  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  516, 1900 
(common  name). 

Toybipet  A  Gabrielefio  rancheria  for- 
merly in  Los  Angeles  co.,  Cal.,  at  a  local- 
ity later  called  San  Jos^. 


Sibapot— Latham  in  Proc.  Fhilol.  Soc.  Lond.,  Yi, 
76,  IBM  (probably  Identical) .  Toibi.— Kroeber  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pnb.,  Am,  Arch,  and  Eth.,  viii,  39, 1908 


(native  name).    Toybipet.— Ried  quoted  by  Tay- 
lor in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 

Toyi.  Indian  children  do  not  differ 
from  the  children  of  other  races  in  their 
fondness  for  toys,  and  it  is  found  that 
among  them  toys  adapted  to  all  the  pe- 
riods from  infancy  to  adolescence  were  in 
common  use.  The  psychology  of  toys 
involves  reactions  between  the  child  mind 
and  the  adult  mind  in  great  variety,  and 
sex,  age,  social  stage,  and  environment 
are  factors  for  differentiation.  Three 
classes  of  toys  may  be  distinguished:  (1) 
Those  for  attracting,  soothing,  and  amus- 
ing infants;  (2)  those  invented  or  appro- 
priated by  children  for  their  own  use; 
(3)  those  su|>plied  by  adults  from  educa- 
tional, religious,  or  esthetic  motives. 
Examples  of  the  first  class  are  the  infant* s 
rattle  and  attractive  objects  hung  on  the 
cradle  bow:  of  the  second^  clay  figures, 
bits  of  wooa  or  stone  or  rags,  m*  the  like, 
treasured  by  children  and  idealized  in 
their  imagination.  Dolls  and  their  ap- 
purtenances, cradles,  and  miniature  im- 
plements are  educative  for  future  occu- 
pations, and  representations  of  spiritual 
beings,  such  as  the  tihus  or  dolls  of  the 
Hopi  and  Zufli,  and  other  cult  objects  and 


fetishes,  impress  religious  ideas.  Purely 
esthetic  tovs  are  extremely  rare.  In  many 
cases  children's  toys  are  cult  objects  that 
were  once  sacred  and  esoteric,  surviving 
for  play,  e.  g.,  the  bull-roarer  (q.  v.). 

A  greater  variety  of  toys  is  ol>served 
among  the  Eskimo  than  among  any  other 
of  the  American  aborigines.  Nelson  enu- 
merates sleds,  boats,  him  ting  outfits,  bows 
and  arrows,  dolls,  models  of  dishes  and 
other  things,  tops,  ingenious  mechanical 
toys  simulating  the  movements  of  ani- 
mals, and  carved  figures  of  ducks,  seals, 
etc.  Murdoch  names  dolls,  kaiaks,  imi- 
tation implements,  whirligigs,  teetotums, 
buzzes,  wnizzing-sticks,  and  pebble-snap- 
pers. Turner  figures  various  dolls  from 
Labrador.  The  doll  is  a  favorite  toy  of  Es- 
kimo children,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
are  carved  from  ivory,  wood,  and  stone. 
They  are  often  provided  with  fur  cloth- 
ing, bedding,  lamps,  etc.  In  ethno- 
graphic collections  there  are  few  toys 
from  the  tribes  of  the  United  States,  prob- 
ably because  collectors  thought  them 
unimportant,  though  from  the  Pueblos 
there  is  a  good  representation.  Plains 
children,  however,  possessed  dolls,  sleds, 
cla^  figures  of  animals,  clay  blocks  for 
building,  tops,  balls  for  bowling  and  for 
games  like  those  of  their  elders,  and  a 
multitude  of  small  utensils  which  imitate 
those  used  by  adults.  Zufii  and  Hopi 
children  have  toy  cradles,  drums,  bows, 
rattle,  dishes,  house-models,  dolls,  tops, 
pea-shooters,  mechanical  birds,  grotesques 
m  pottery,  ete.  The  Mohave  make  bi- 
zarre dolls  of  pottery  or  willow  bast. 
Rude  dishes,  figures  of  animals,  ete., 
formed  evidently  by  children,  are  fre- 
quentlv  encountered  in  the  Pueblo  ruins 
of  the  S.  W.     See  Child  life,  GameSy  Dolls. 

Consult  Chamberlain,  Child  in  Folk- 
thought,  206-11, 1896;  Culin  in  24th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1907;  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1891;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1899;  J.  Stevenson  in  3*1  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1884;  M.  C.  Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1894;  Turner,  ibid.  (w.  h.) 

Tosiki^at  (* mouth  of  Tozi  river').  A 
Tenankutehin  village  on  the  n.  bank  of 
the  Yukon,  at  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r., 
Alaska. — Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Trachite.  An  eruptive  rock,  usually  of 
light  grayish  hues  and  of  medium  hard- 
ness, used  to  a  limited  extent  by  the 
aborigines  in  the  manufacture  of  imple- 
ments, (w.  H.  H. ) 

Track  Bock.  A  nai^e,  which  should 
properly  be  in  the  plural,  applied  to  a 
group  of  about  half  a  dozen  micaceous 
sandstone  rocks,  covered  with  petro- 
glyphs  presumably  of  Indian  origin,  on 
botn  sides  of  the  trail  crossing  over  Track 
Rock  gap,  about  5  m.  e.  of  Blairsville, 
Union  co.,  Ga.  It  is  in  the  old  country 
of  the  Cherokee,  who  call  the  locality  by 
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names  which  mean  "Where  there  are 
tracks,  "or  * '  Branded  place, '  *  The  carv- 
ings are  of  various  patterns,  some  of  them 
resembling  human  or  animal  footprints, 
"turkey  tracks,"  circles,  etc.,  disposed 
without  any  apparent  order  or  purpose. 
The  Cherokee  nave  no  definite  idea  of 
their  origin  or  meaning,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  were  made  at  various  times  by 
wandering  hunters  for  their  own  amuse- 
ment while  resting  in  the  gap.  The  won- 
derful description  given  by  Stevenson  in 
1834  and  copied  without  investigation  by 
White  (Hist.  Coll.Ga.,  1855)  and  Jones 
(Antiq.  Southern  Inds.,  1873)  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  For  description,  illustra- 
tion, and  Indian  myths,  consult  Mooney, 
Myths  of  the  Cherokee,  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.  See  also  Footprint  sculptures^  PuAo- 
graphs.  (j.  M.) 

Trade  language.  See  Chinook  jargon, 
Comanche,  MobUian,  Sign  language. 

Trading  poiti.  The  earliest  trade  be- 
tween Europeans  and  the  Indians  n. 
of  Mexico  was  through  the  Basque  peo- 
ple. These  daring  sailors  by  following 
the  whale  reached  the  fishing  banks  of 
Newfoundland  atan  early  period.  In  1497 
Cabot  touched  upon  that  island  and  noted 
its  "bigge  fysfihe.*'  He  was  told  by  the 
natives  that  they  were  called  baccalaos, 
the  Basque  for  '  codfish,'  and  he  gave  that 
name  to  Canada.  The  word  still  lingers 
in  Newfoundland  as  the  designation  of  an 
island  north  of  Conception  bay.  When 
Bretons,  Normans,  JPortuguese,  Span- 
iards, and  Englishmen  made  their  way  to 
these  fisheries,  the  Basques,  who  preceded 
them,  had  to  a  degree  familiarized  the 
natives  with  their  tongue,  and  Basque 
words  became  a  part  of  the  trade  jargon 
that  came  into  use.  Cartier,  in  1534-35, 
found  the  natives  of  the  gulf  and  river  of 
St  Lawrence  familiar  with  the  European 
fur  trade,  and  certain  places  on  that  stream 
were  known  to  both  races  as  points  for 
the  drying  of  fish  and  the  trading  of  furs. 
The  traffic  spread  to  the  southward,  and 
from  a  letter  of  Pedro  Menendez  to  Philip 
II  it  is  learned  that  in  1565  and  for  some 
years  earlier  **  bison  skins  were  brought 
down  the  Potomac  and  thence  earned 
along  shore  in  canoes  to  the  French  about 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  During  two 
years  6,000  skins  were  thus  obtained." 
The  first  trading  post  in  1603  was  at  Tadou- 
sac,  on  the  St  Lawrence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Saguenay;  five  years  later  Quebec  was 
founded,  and  in  1611  Montreal  was  made 
the  trading  post  for  all  the  region  west- 
ward. The  earliest  English  post  was 
with  the  colony  on  James  r.,  Va.,  where 
pelts  and  corn  were  traded,  and  in  1614, 
when  some  needy  tribes  came  to  pur- 
chase maize.  Sir  Thomas  Dale  took,  in 
repayment  thereof,  "a  mortgage  of  their 
whole  countries. ' '  In  1615,  six  years  after 
the  navigation  by  Hudson  of  the  river 


which  bears  his  name,  the  Dutch  built 
a  large  post  at  Albany.  For  the  next 
50  years  the  eastern  colonies  made 
no  special  attempt  to  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  but  in  1673  Canada 
authorized  the  movement  by  which  the 
priest  Marquette  and  the  trader  Joliet 
discovered  the  Mississippi.  Meanwhile 
individual  traders  had  traveled  beyond 
the  Great  Lakes,  and  Groseilliers  and 
Radisson,  French  traders,  had  found  that 
Hudson  bay  could  be  reached  overland. 
The  failure  of  the  French  Government  to 
award  to  these  men  the  right  to  trade 
and  to  establish  a  post  on  the  bay  caused 
them  to  applv  to  England,  in  which  they 
were  successful,  and  in  1668  Ft  Charles 
was  built  at  the  southeastern  extremity 
of  Hudson  bay.  The  success  of  this  post 
led  to  the  formation  of  the  monopoly 
called  "The  Governor  and  Company  of 
Adventurers  of  England  trading  into 
Hudson*  s  Bay.  *  *  Their  successors,  a  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1670,  were  incorpo- 
rated by  royal  charter  as  The  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  **  absolute  proprie- 
torship, supreme  jurisdiction  in  civil  and 
military  aftairs,  to  make  laws,  and  to  de- 
clare war  against  pagan  peoples."  For 
more  than  half  a  century  the  posts  of  this 
company  controlled  the  trade  and  admin- 
istered whatever  of  law  there  existed  in 
the  vast  regions  n.  and  w.  of  the  Lakes  to 
the  Pacific.  In  1685  La  Salle  landed  on 
the  coast  of  Texas,  opening  the  way  for 
French  trading  enterprised  on  the  lower 
Mississippi  ana  its  tributaries,  and  for  the 
establishment  of  colonies  in  that  region 
under  the  control  of  commanders  of  the 
posts.  French  trade  during  the  17th  and 
18th  centuries  developed  a  class  of  men 
known  as  courreurs  aes  bois,  who  made 
themselves  at  home  with  the  natives. 
These  were  the  advance  guard  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  later  ser\^ed  as  interpreters, 
clerks,  etc.,  to  the  Hudson's  Bay,  North- 
west, American  Fur,  and  other  le«  im- 
portant companies  engaged  in  Indian 
trade  up  to  the  middle  of  the  19th  century. 

The  trading  post  was  generally  a  large 
square  inclo^d  by  a  stockade;  dia^- 
nally  at  two  comers  were  turrets,  with 
openings  for  small  cannon  and  rifles  in 
each  turret  so  as  to  defend  two  sides  of 
the  wall.  Within  the  stockade  were  the 
storehouses,  quarters  for  the  men,  and  a 
room  for  general  trade. 

In  Virginia  beads  early  became  the 
"current  coin "  in  trade  with  the  Indians, 
and  in  1621  Capt.  Norton  was  sent  over 
with  some  Italian  workmen  to  establish  a 
glass  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  these 
articles.  In  1640  and  1 643  wampum  ( Q .  v. ) 
was  made  legal  tender  in  New  England  and 
was  extensivelv  used  in  trading  with  the 
Indians.  During  the  next  century  trade 
was  mostly  by  barter  or  in  the  currency 
of  the  colonies  or  the  Government    The 
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employment  of  liquor  to  stimulate  trade 
be^ui  with  the  earliest  venture  and  was 
more  and  more  used  as  trade  increased. 
The  earnest  protests  of  Indian  chiefe  and 
leadersand  oi  philanthropic  persons  of  the 
white  race  were  of  no  avail,  and  not  until 
the  United  States  Government  prohihited 
the  sale  of  intoxicants  was  there  any  stay 
to  the  demoralizing  custom.    Smuggling 
of  alcohol  was  resorted  to,  for  the  com- 
panies declared  that  "without  hquor  we 
can  not  compete  in  trade."    To  protect 
the  Indians  horn  the  evil  effects  of  intoxi- 
cants and  to  insure  them  a  fair  return  for 
their  pelts,  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Washington,  the  act  of  Apr.  18, 1796,  au- 
thorized  the  establishment   of   tradine 
houses  under  the  immediate  direction  oi 
the  President.     In  1806  the  oflBce  of  Su- 
[lerintendent  of  Indian  Trade  was  created, 
with  headquarters  at  Georgetown,  D.  C. 
In   1810    the  following   list  of   trading 
houses  was  furnished  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  committee  on  Indian  Affairs:  **At 
Coleraine,  on  the  river  St  Marys,  Ga.;  at 
TelUco  blockhouse.  Southwestern  terri- 
tory; at  Ft  St  Stevens,  on  the  Mobile, 
Mississippi  T.;  at  Chickasaw  Bluffs,  on 
the   Mississippi,   Mississippi    T.;    at    Ft 
WajTie,  on  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes,  In- 
diana T.;   at  Detroit,   Michigan  T.;  at 
Akansas,  on  the  river  Akansas,  Louisi- 
ana T.;  at  Nachitoches,  on  the  Red  r., 
Orleans  T. ;  at  Belle  Fontaine,  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  Louisiana  T.;  at  Chicago, 
on  L.  Michigan,  Indiana  T.;  at  Sandusky, 
L.  Krie,  Ohio;  at  the  island  of  Michili- 
mackinac,  L.  Huron,  Michigan  T.;  at  Ft 
Osasre,   on  the  Missouri,   Louisiana  T.; 
at    Ft    Madison,   on  the  upper  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana  T.''    At  that  time  there 
were  few  factories  in  the  country  where 
goods  required  for  the  Indian  trade  could 
be  made,  and  as  the  Government  houses 
were  reikricted  to  articles  of  domestic 
manufacture  their  trade  was  at  a  disad- 
vantage,   notwithstanding    their   goods 
were  offered  at  about  cost  price,  for  the 
Indian   preferred  the  better  quality  of 
EnglL^h  cloth  and  the  surreptitiously  sup- 
plied liquor.     Finally  the  opposition  of 
private  traders  secured  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Mav6, 1822,  abolishing  the  Govern- 
ment trading  houses,  and  thus  **a system 
fraught  with  possibilities  of  great  good  to 
the  Indian"  came  to  an  end.    The  oflB- 
cial  records  show  that  until  near  the  close 
of  its  career,  in  spite  of  the  obstacles  it  had 
to  contend  with  and  the  losses  growing  out 
of  the  War  of  1812,  the  Government  trade 
was  self-sustaining.     From  colonial  days 
and  until  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade,  near 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  wars,  in 
which  both  Indians  and  the  white  race 
were  impUcated,  were  fomented  by  the 
rivalry  of  competing  traders.     Posts  were 
scattered  along  the  rivers  from  the  Great 
Lakes  to  the  Pacific.    Montreal  and  St 


Louis  were  the  two  great  outfitting  cen- 
ters, as  well  as  the  distributing  markets 
for  the  furs.  Where  Kansas  City  now 
stands  the  traders  bound  up  the  Missouri 
by  boat  and  those  who  were  going  over- 
Iwid  parted  company.  Here  the  great 
Oregon  trail startea and  stretched,  abrown 
riblx>n,  across  hundreds  of  miles  of  prai- 
rie. Forty-one  m.  to  the  westward,  near 
the  present  town  of  Gardner,  Kans.,  this 
trail  branched  to  Santa  F4,  where  trade 
was  maintained  with  the  Pueblos  and 
other  Indians  of  the  S.  W.  A  sign-board 
set  up  at  the  parting  of  the  trail  indi- 
cated the  long  western  branch  as  the 
''Road  to  Oregon."  Along  this  historic 
trail  trading  p^sts  were  located,  to  which 
white  and  Indian  trappers  and  hunters 
from  the  surrounding  region  brought 
their  pelts.  Fts  Laramie,  firidger,  Hall, 
Bois^,  Wallawalla,  Vancouver,  and  Astoria 
have  now  become  cities.  So  also  have  the 
principal  posts  along  the  lakes  and  rivers, 
Detroit,  Prairie  du  Chien,  Council  Bluffs, 
Pierre,  Mandan,  Spokane,  Winnipeg,  and 
many  others,  all  of  which  are  now  cen- 
ters of  rich  agricultural  regions.  In  re- 
cent years  steps  have  been  taken  to  mark 
some  of  the  old  routes  with  suitable  mon- 
uments. See  also  Commerce,  Fur  trade, 
TraUs  and  Trade  routes. 

Consult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  1775;  H.  H. 
Bancroft,  Works,  i-xxxix,  1886-90;  Bar- 
tram,  Travels,  1792;  Bryce,  Hist  of  Great 
Company,  1900;  Charlevoix,  New  France, 
Shea  trans.,  1866-72;  Chittenden,  Fur 
Trade,  1902;  Colden,  Five  Nations,  1756; 
Coues,  (1)  Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  1897, 
(2)  Jour.  Jacob  Fowler,  1898,  (3)  Lar- 
penteur's  Pers.  Narr.,  1898;  Dunn,  Or^on 
Terr.,  1845;  Farrand,  Basis  Am.  Hist., 
1904;  Fletcher,  Ind.  Ed.  and  Civ.,  1888; 
Fry  and  Jefferson,  Map,  1777;  Gregg, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  1844*  Hul- 
bert,  Red  Men's  Roads,  1900;  Irving, 
Astoria,  1897;  Jefferson,  Notes,  1825; 
Jesuit  Relations,  Thwaitesed.,  1898-1901; 
Lawson,  Hist.  Carolina,  repr.  1860;  Les- 
carbot,  Hist.  Nouv.  France,  1866;  Lewis 
and  Clark,  Orig.  Jour.,  1904-05;  Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.,  1801;  Marcy,  Explor.  Red 
River,  1854;  Margry,  D^couvertes,  1875- 
86;  Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1898; 
Morgan,  League  of  Iroquois,  ed.  1904; 
Parkman,  (1)  Oregon  Trail,  1883,  (2)  Pio- 
neers, 1883;  Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the 
West,  1889;  Sagard,  Voy.,  1865;  John 
Smith's  Works,  Arber  ed.,  1884;  Speed, 
Wilderness  Road,  1886;  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  vii,  1837;  Thwaites,  Early 
Western  Trav.,  i-xxxii,  1904-07,  and  the 
publications  of  the  various  State  historical 
societies.  (a.  c.  f.) 

Trails  and  Trade  roatei.  All  early  ac- 
counts indicate  that  from  a  period  long 
prior  to  the  coming  of  the  whites  the  In- 
dian was  familiar  with  places  often  hun- 
dreds of  miles  distant  one  from  another, 
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and  that  they  traveled  over  the  same 
route  in  coming  and  going.  The  trader 
was  inclined  to  follow  the  water  courses, 
unloading  his  boat  to  pass  obstructions 
and  transporting  the  canoe  and  its  cargo 
over  short  distances,  called  portages  or 
carries,  between  different  waters.  Sup- 
plemental, however,  to  these  open  and  in 
time  of  war  obviously  dangerous  routes, 
were  paths  or  trails,  many  of  them  orig- 
inally made  by  the  tracks  of  deer  or  buf- 
falo m  their  seasonal  migrations  between 
feeding  grounds  or  in  search  of  water  or 
salt  licKs.  The  constant  passing  over  the 
same  path  year  after  year  and  generation 
after  generation  often  so  packed  the  soil 
that  in  places,  especially  on  hillsides,  the 
paths  are  still  traceable  by  depressions 
m  the  ground  or  by  the  absence  of  or 
the  difference  in  vegetation.  Many  of 
them  have  been  obliterated  by  the  roads 
and  railways  of  modem  tunes.  The 
Jesuit  Relations  (1658)  indicate  the  sev- 
eral routes  followed  from  the  St  Lawrence 
and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  bay  for 
trade,  hunting,  or  fishing;  one  of  these  is 
mentioned  as  having  extended  a  distance 
of  250  leagues.  Many  maps  of  the  colo- 
nial i>eriod,  supplemented  by  other  rec- 
ords, indicate  that  these  ways  of  commu- 
nication extended  with  few  breaks  prac- 
tically the  entire  length  and  breadth  of 
the  continent.  While  the  streams  an- 
swered in  certain  instances  as  suitable 
routes  of  travel,  at  times  they  had  their 
drawbacks,  owing  to  snags,  freshets,  or 
when  the  channel  approached  close  to 
the  shore,  thus  exposing  persons  in  boats 
or  on  rafts  to  attack  from  enemies  con- 
cealed in  the  v^retation  along  the  banks. 
In  many  instances  distant  points  were 
connected  by  trails,  or  traces,  the  latter 
word  adopted  from  early  French  maps. 
Owing  to  the  Indian  habit  of  marchmg 
in  single  file^  the  Eastern  trails  seldom 
exceeded  18  m.  in  width,  yet  these  were 
the  ordinary  roads  of  the  country  trav- 
eled by  hunters,  migrating  bands,  traders, 
embassies,  and  war  parties.  So  long  as 
the  trails  led  throuf^n  friendly  territory, 
they  followed  the  lines  of  least  natural 
resistance.  War  parties  after  leaving 
friendly  territory  passed  into  the  wilder- 
ness over  routes  select^  by  scouts,  which 
routes  they  followed  by  significant  marks, 
natural  or  artificial.  In  some  places  the 
paths  of  wild  beasts  were  followed,  in 
others  the  beds  of  streams  were  chosen, 
so  that  the  footprints  of  the  party  would 
be  obliterated.  Other  things  being  equal, 
the  trail  was  not  laid  out  along  rough, 
stony  ground,  because  of  the  rapid  wear- 
ing away  of  footgear;  nor  through  green- 
bner,  nor  dense  brush,  nor  laurel  or  other 
thickets,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  mak- 
ing rapid  progress.  These  trails  were 
generally  along  high  ground,  where  the 
soil  dried  quickly,  where  the  underbrush 


was  least  dense,  where  the  fewest  and 
shallowest  streams  were  to  be  crossed; 
and  on  journeys  where  mountains  were 
encountered,  the  paths,  with  few  excep- 
tions, followed  the  lowest  points,  or 
gaps,  in  many  of  which  stone  piles  are 
found.  In  the  extreme  S.  W.  these  stone 
heaps  have  resulted  from  the  Indians 
casting  a  stone  when  approaching  a  steep 
ascent,  in  order,  they  say,  to  prevent 
them  from  becoming  fatigued.  The  nu- 
merous and  wide  watercourses  and  the 
dense  forest  growth  along  the  coast  of 
New  England  made  progress  on  foot  al- 
most impossible;  consequently  the  birch- 
bark  canoe  was  almost  the  only  means  of 
conveying  the  natives  and  their  goods 
from  point  to  point.  Farther  s.  the  dug- 
out canoe  was  of  such  weight  as  to  make 
any  but  the  shortest  carries  most  diffi- 
cult. In  the  Middle  states  the  country 
is  more  open  and  freer  from  under- 
brush, ana  the  use  of  paths  became  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Along  the  N.  W. 
coast  travel  was  along  the  beach  or  o^ 
shore  in  canoes.  In  the  E.  trails  con- 
sisted of  footpaths,  whereas  those  of  the 
plains  in  later  times  were  wide  roads 
beaten  down  by  larpe  parties  passing  with 
horses,  dragging  tipi  poles  and  travois. 
These  trails  were  well  marked,  often  being 
depressed  2  ft  below  the  surface,  the  dif- 
ference in  vegetable  growth  along  them 
showing  distinctly  for  many  years 
where  tne  path  had  been.  In  the  8.  W. 
there  were  long  trails  by  which  the 
Hopi  and  other  Pueblo  Indians  traveled 
to  and  from  the  sources  of  supply  of  salt 
from  the  Colorado  r.  and  elsewhere;  long 
journeys  were  also  made  to  obtain  sup- 
plies of  shells  or  turquoise  foromamente, 
clay  for  pottery,  or  stone  to  answer  the 
requirements  of  trade  or  domestic  nae. 
The  Iroquois  of  central  New  York  w*ere 
familiar  with  the  country  as  far  w.  as 
the  Black  hills  of  Dakota,  whence  they 
returned  with  prisoners;  the  same  Indians 
went  from  New  York  to  South  Carolina 
to  attack  the  Catawba  and  into  Florida 
against  the  Creeks.  Western  Indians 
traveled  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  blan- 
kets from  the  Pueblos,  and  some  Plains 
Indians  are  known  to  have  traveled  2,000 
m.  on  raids.  The  Santa  F6,  trail  and  the 
Oregon  trail  were  well -known  routes 
whose  beginning  was  Independence, 
Mo.,  one  ending  in  New  Mexico,  the 
other  at  the  Willamette.  On  early  mape 
many  Indian  trails  and  trade  routes  are 
indicated,  some  along  the  streams  and 
others  across  country.  The  route  from 
Montreal  up  the  Ottawa  to  L.  Huron 
and  Green  bay  may  readily  be  traced; 
or  from  Montreal  down  to  the  Richelieu, 
up  the  latter,  through  L.  Champlain  into 
L.  Greorge,  and  by  a  portage  to  the  Hud- 
son. Another  route  went  across  country 
from  Albany,  on  the  Hudson,  to  Rochester 
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and  Bafblo  on  the  lakes.  Farther  s. 
was  the  'Hradiiig"  path  from  Richmond 
to  the  Cherokee  comitry.  Two  roads  led 
to  the  W.,  one  down  the  Ohio,  the  other 
through  the  Wilderness  b^  way  of  Cum- 
berland gap.  The  great  highway  leading 
from  Camberland  gap  to  the  mouth  w 
the  Scaoto  was  known  as  the  Warriors' 
PiKth.  The  road  from  Philadelphia  to 
Kentucky  by  Cumberland  eap  was  nearly 
800  m.  in  length.  Daniel  Boone  crossed 
the  mountains  by  following  up  the  Yad- 
kin to  its  headwaters,  thence  down  the 
mountains  by  easy  grade  to  the  W. 
The  Indian  TO«d,  by  the  treaty  of  Lancas- 
ter, ran  from  the  Yadkin,  crossed  the 
headwaters  of  the  James,  thence  down 
the  8henandoah,  across  the  Potomac, 
thence  to  Philadelphia  by  way  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  a  distance  of  435  m.  No 
wa^n  passed  by  the  Wilderness  road, 
which  extended  westward  through  Ken- 
tucky, Indiana,  and  Illinois,  before  1795. 
The  white  man,  whether  hunter,  trader, 
or  settler,  biased  the  trees  along  the  In- 
dian trails  in  order  that  seasonal  changes 
might  not  mislead  him  should  he  return. 
The  winter  trails  of  the  N.  were  over  the 
frozen  rivers  or  lakes  or  along  paths  made 
by  snowshoes  and  sleds,  wnich  packed 
the  snow  solidly.  These  trails  of  the  In- 
dians, first  followed  by  the  trapper  and 
trader,  were  later  used  by  the  missionary, 
the  honter,  the  soldier,  and  the  colonist 
in  their  conquest  of  the  wilderness. 
See  Cbrnmerce,  Fur  tratUy  Trading  posts, 
Travely  and  the  authorities  thereunder 
dted.  (j.  D.  M.) 

Trammsqneae  (contr.  of  Renape  3>ra- 
maskekok^  'people  of  the  white-cedar 
swampe.'  The  white  cedar  (Renape,  d- 
arar)  referred  to  is  Chamacyparis  sphserci- 
dea^  whicb  grows  in  swamps  from  Maine 
to  Florida-— Gerard ) .  A  Secotan  villaee 
in  1585  on  AUieator  r.,  Tyrrell  co.,  N.  C. 
TBaias^aeae. — Smith  (1029),  Va.,  I,  map.  repr. 
1819.  Trm—quaoottk.— Dutch  map  (1621)  in 
>•,  y.  I>oc.  Col.  Hist.,  1. 1866. 

Tranaportation.  See  BoatSy  Commerce, 
Trails  wnd  Trade  Routes,  Travel, 

Traps.  Although  devices  for  inducing 
ffn^w^i^lw  to  effect  self-imprisonment,  self 
ail  oat,  or  suicide  differ  from  hunting 
weapons  in  that  the  victim  is  the  active 
agent,  the  two  classes  merge  into  each 
other.  The  Indians  had  land,  water,  and 
air  trape,  and  these  acted  by  tension, 
ratchet,  gravity,  spring,  point,  or  blade. 
They  were  self-set,  ever-set,  victim-set, 
f^  man-set,  and  were  released,  when  nec- 
easary ,  either  by  the  hunter  out  of  sight 
or  by  the  victim.  The  following  list  em- 
lynuceB  all  varieties  of  traps  used  by  In- 
dians N.  of  Mexico,  and  they  were 
very  clever  in  making  them  effective 
wiihout  the  use  of  mSal:  A.  Inclosing 
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traps:  (a)  pen. 


,  .  ^  ,  ,  .  .(6)  cage,  (c)  pit,  (d) 
door;  B.  Arreetmg  traps:  (e)  meshes, 
(f)  hooks,  (g)  nooses,  \h)  clutches;  C. 
Killing  trai)s:  (t)  weights,  (k)  piercers, 
(/)  kmves.  Pen  traps  were  of  the  sim- 
plest kinds — dams  placed  in  the  water  or 
stockades  on  land.  Some  of  these  were 
immense,  covering  many  square  miles. 
The  cage  was  merely  a  pen  for  flying 
creatures.  Doors  or  gates  for  this  whole 
class  were  vertical  snutters  sliding  be- 
tween stakes  and  set  free  by  some  kind 
of  latch  or  trigger.  Arresting  traps  were 
all  deeimed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
human  hand.  Meshes  were  the  opened 
fingers;  hooks,  the  bent  forefinger;  nooses, 
the  encircling  closed  fingers;  the  clutch, 
the  grasping  hand.  Killing  traps  were 
weapons  acting  automatically.  They 
were  complex,  consisting  of  the  working 
part  and  the  mechanism  of  setting  and 
release.  The  Eskimo  and  Indian  devices 
were  of  the  simplest  character,  but  very 
effective  with  unwary  game.  The  victim 
was  caught  in  a  pound,  deadfall,  cage, 
hole,  box,  toil,  noose,  or  jaw;  or  upon  a 
hook,  gorge,  pale,  knife,  or  the  like. 
The  Indian 
placed  an  un- 
stable  prop, 
catch,  or  fas- 
tenina:,  to  be  re- 
leased in  pass- 
ing, curiously 
prying,  gnaw- 
ing, rubbing, 
or  even  in  di- 
gesting, as 
when  the  Eskimo  doubled  up  a  skewer  of 
baleen,  inclosed  in  frozen  fat,  and  threw 
it  in  the  snow  for  the  bear  to  swallow. 
Inclosing  traps  were  common  on  land  and 
in  waters  abounding  in  fish.  Parry  de- 
scribes traps  of  ice  with  doors  of  the  same 
material.  The  tribes  of  California  and  of 
the  plains  dug  pits  and  covered  them  with 
brush  on  which  a  dead  rabbit  was  tied,  and 
the  hunter  concealed  beneath  grasped  the 
bird  by  the  feet,  dragged  it  oelow,  and 
crushed  it  between  hisknees.  Arresting 
traps  were  most  common,  working  by 
meshes,  barbs,  nooses,  or  by  means  of 
manual  seizure.  The  aborigines  were 
familiar  with  the  gill  net,  trawl  lines, 
goiye  hook,  snares,  springs,  trawl  snares, 
and  birdlime.  Kilhng  traps  included 
ice,  stone,  and  log  deadfalls  for  crush- 
ing, impalii^  devices,  and  set  knives  for 
braining  or  K)r  inciting  mutual  slaughter, 
the  object  of  perhaps  the  most  ingenious 
and  efficient  of  Indian  traps,  consisting 
of  a  sharp  blade  inclosed  in  frozen  fat, 
which  was  set  up  in  the  path  of  wolves. 
When  a  wolf  in  licking  the  fat  cut  its 
tongue  the  smell  of  blood  infuriated  the 
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whole  pack  and  drove  them  to  destroy 
one  another.    See  Fishing,  Hunting. 

Consult  Mason  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1901, 
461-73, 1902,  and  authorities  cited;  Stites, 
Economics  of  the  Iroquois,  1905;  Boas, 
Murdoch,  Nelson,  Turner,  and  others  in 
the  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology;  Ni black  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep. 
1888,  294,  1890.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Travel.  The  North  American  Indian 
had  poor  facilities  for  getting  about  on 
land.  The  Arctic  peoples,  however,  with 
their  sleds  and  dogs,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  pioneers  of  fast  travel.  Of  such 
great  and  universal  use  was  this  method 
of  locomotion  among  them  that  before 
their  language  became  differentiated  into 
dialects  that  rendered  them  unintelligi- 
ble one  to  another  they  had  covered  the 
entire  Arctic  coast  from  b.  Greenland  to 
Siberia.  The  Algonquian  tribes  of  north- 
ern Canada,  together  with  the  Athapajs- 
cans  in  the  Mackenzie  r.  country,  also 
used  the  dog  and  sled  for  transportation 
and  travel.  South  of  this  region  the 
tribes  had  everywhere  to  walk  until  the 
Spaniard  introduced  the  horse.  The 
Indians  were  not  discouraged  by  the  lack 
of  beasts  of  burden.  They  had  covered 
the  entire  continent  with  a  network  of 
trails,  over  which  they  ran  long  dis- 
tances with  phenomenal  speed  and  en- 
durance; the  Tarahumare  mail  carrier 
from  Chihuahua  to  Batopilas,  Mexico, 
runs  r^ularly  more  than  500  m.  a  week; 
a  Hopi  messenger  has  been  known  to 
run  120  m.  in  15  hours;  and  there  are 
many  instances  of  journeys  extending 
over  months  or  years,  involving  great 
hardship.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
narrow  highways  alluded  to  were  first 
laid  down  in  the  food  quest.  The  ani- 
mals that  were  wanted  knew  where  were 
the  be^t  fee<ling  grounds  and  supplies  of 
water,  and  the  Indians  had  only  to  fol- 
low the  paths  already  made  by  the  game 
to  establish  the  earliest  roads.  Hulbert 
in  his  ** Historic  Highways  of  America" 
traces  the  trails  followed  bv  the  Indians 
in  their  migrations  and  tfieir  ordinary 
trade  routes,  especially  those  of  the 
mound-builders,  and  he  gives  lists,  espe- 
cially of  the  trails  in  the  Ohio  valley, 
where  these  mounds  were  most  abundant. 
The  range  of  the  buffalo  afforded  espe- 
cially favorable  routes.  The  portages 
across  country  between  the  watersheds 
of  the  different  rivers  became  beaten 
paths.  The  Athapascan  Indians  W'ere 
noted  travelers;  so  also  were  the  Siouan 
and  other  tril>es  of  the  Great  Plains,  and 
to  a  smaller  degree  the  Muskhogean, 
while  the  Algonquian  tribes  journeyed 
from  the  extreme  e.  of  the  United  States 
to  Montana  in  the  w.,  and  from  the 
headwaters  of  the  Saskatchewan  to  the 
Gulf   of    Mexico.      Evidences    of   such 


movements  are  found  in  the  ancient 
graves,  as  copper  from  L.  Michigan, 
shells  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  stone  implements 
from  various  quarters.  Pi  pes  of  catl  ini  te 
(q.  V.)  are  widely  distributed  in  the 
graves  and  mounds.  These  articles  show 
that  active  trade  was  going  on  over  a  wide 
region.  There  is  good  evidence  that  the 
men  engaged  in  this  trade  had  certain 
immunities  and  privileges,  in  so  far  as 
the  pipestone  quarry  was  on  once  neutral 
ground.  They  were  free  from  attack,  and 
were  allowed  to  go  from  one  tribe  to  an- 
other unimpeded.  See  Boats,  Commerce^ 
Fur  trade.  Sledges,  Snow-shoes,  Trails  and 
Trade  Routes,  Travois. 

Consult  Friederici,  Die  Schiffahrt  der 
Indianer,  1907;  Mason  in  Rep.  Nat. 
Mus.  1894,  1896,  and  the  authorities  cited 
mider  the  above  captions.       (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Traverse  de  Sioux.  The  local  designa- 
tion of  a  part  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux  for- 
merly living  on  Minnesota  r.,  Minn.,  and 
taking  their  name  from  a  trading  post  on 
that  stream,  above  St  Peter. 

Travertin.    See  Gypsum,  Marble. 

Travoii.  A  sort  of  sledge  or  litter^  d  rawn 
by  a  single  dog  or  horse,  formerly  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Plains  tribes.  The 
name,  usually  pronounced  trav-oy,  is  the 


DAKOTA  TRAVOIS 


French  Canadian  term  for  the  shafts  of  a 
vehicle,  and  is  a  derivation  from  the  older 
Latin  word  signifying  a  brake  or  shackle. 
The  travois  was  sometimes  spe<*ially  con- 
structed for  the  purnose,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  the  smaller  ones  intended  to 
be  drawn  by  dogs,  but  was  more  fre- 
quently a  temporary  combination  of  tipi 
poles  and  tipi  cov^r  while  movinjf  camp. 
When  it  had  been  decided  to  move,  and 
the  tipis  had  been  taken  down,  the  poles 
of  each  tipi  were  tied  into  2  bunches  of 
about  10  poles  each  bv  means  of  rawhide 
ropes  passed  through  holes  already  bor^d 
for  the  purpose  through  their  upper  endp. 
These  were  then  bound  on  each  side  of 
the  horse  with  a  rope  passing  in  front  of 
the  saddle  in  such  a  way  that  the  upper 
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aids  of  the  poles  rested  aboat  the  ani- 
mars  shoaldere  while  the  lower  ends 
trailed  on  the  ground  behind.  The  tipi 
cover  was  fold^  into  a  compact  bundle 
and  tied  over  the  poles  behind  the  horse, 
thos  forming  a  litter  upon  which  other 
household  belongings,  including  some- 
times the  old  people  and  children,  were 
placed,  to  the  limit  of  the  animal's  capac- 
ity. When  the  party  reached  its  desti- 
nation, the  load  was  unpacked  and  the 
tipi  a^n  set  up. 

For  special  occasions  a  drag  litter  was 
constmcted  in  the  same  fashion,  with  two 
poles  for  side  pieces,  supporting  the  cen- 
tral rest,  which  was  either  a  piece  of  raw- 
hide suspended  between  the  poles  by 
means  of  a  rope  passed  through  holes 
along  the  edge,  or  sometimes  a  netting  of 
rawhide  ropes  stretched  within  a  circular 
hoop  or  frame.  By  reason  of  its  springi- 
ness this  contrivance  was  more  comforta- 
ble for  riding  than  the  other,  and  was 
therefore  usm  for  transporting  sick  or 
ajred  people,  children,  and  even  young 
puppies.  A  rounded  top  to  keep  off  sun 
or  rain  was  sometimes  woven  from  willow 
rods,  and  when  used  for  transporting 
email  children  this  top  was  made  to  form 
a  complete  dome-shaped  cage,  with  a 
doorway  which  was  securely  closed  after 
the  children  had  been  put  'inside.  The 
cage  travois  for  carrying  puppies  was  of 
similar  pattern,  but  smaller,  and  was 
usually  arawn  by  the  mother  of  the  pup- 
pies herself.  The  travois,  drawn  bi^  aogs, 
M mentioned  as  earlv  as  the  narratives  of 
ptowado^s  expedition  in  1540-42  (14th 
Mw  B.  A.  E.,  1896).  In  modified  form 
ifbs  been  proposed  for  army  field  use 
M transporting  wounded.  (j.  m.) 

bays.      See  Receptacles, 

flkEML  Mentioned  by  Oflate  in  1598 
(fioe.  In^.,  XVI,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo 
offlie  Jemez  (q.  v. )  in  New  Mexico.  It 
OH^  not  be  identified  with  the  present 
aitive  name  of  any  of  the  ruined  settle- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez.  In 
Ofiate's  ¥»econd  list  (ibid.,  102)  Fiapuzi  is 
mentioned.  A  comparison  of  the  lists 
shows  the  latter  name  to  be  a  misprinted 
combination  of  "Trea"  and  "guati,"  the 
latter  being  the  first  {>art  of  the  name  of 
the  next  pueblo  mentioned  (Guatitruti). 
A  ^milar  error  occurs  in  the  name  Mecas- 
trisL  in  the  same  list.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Treaties.  The  political  status  of  the  In- 
dians residing  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  has  been  changed  in 
cjne  important  respect  by  official  action. 
From  tne  formation  of  the  Government  to 
Mar.  3, 1871,  the  relations  with  the  Indians 
were  determined  by  treaties  made  with 
their  tribal  authorities;  but  by  act  of 
Congress  of  the  date  named  the  legal  fic- 
tion of  recognizing  the  tribes  as  indepen- 
dent nations  with  which  the  United  States 
coold    enter  into   solemn   treaties  was 


finally  set  aside  after  it  had  continued  for 
nearly  a  century.  The  effect  of  this  act 
was  to  bring  under  the  immediate  control 
of  Congress  the  relations  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  the  Indians  and  to  reduce  to 
simple  agreements  what  had  before  been 
accomplished  bv  treaties  as  with  a  foreign 
power.  Why  the  Government,  although 
claiming  comi>]ete  sovereigntv  over  the 
territory  and  inhabitants  within  its  do- 
main, adopted  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians  through  treaties,  which  in 
the  true  1^1  sense  of  the  term  can  only 
be  entered  into  by  independent  sover- 
eignties, may  be  briefiy  stated: 

The  first  step  of  the  Government  in 
determining  its  policy  toward  the  Indians, 
whether  expressed  or  implied,  was  to 
decide  as  to  the  nature  of  their  territorial 
rights,  this  being  the  chief  factor  in  their 
relations  with  the  whites.  This  decision 
is  distinctly  stated  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  CSourt  in  the  case  of  Johnson  and 
Graham's  lessee  V.  Mcintosh  (8  Wheaton, 
453),  as  follows:  "It  has  never  been  con- 
tended that  the  Indian  title  amounted  to 
nothing.  Their  right  of  possession  has 
never  been  questioned.  The  claim  of 
the  Government  extends  to  the  complete, 
ultimate  title,  cbaiyed  with  the  rignt  of 
possession,  and  to  the  exclusive  power  of 
acquiring  this  right,"  which  has  been 
subsequently  confirmed  by  repeated  de- 
cisions of  the  court.  The  next  step  was  to 
determine  the  branch  of  the  Government 
to  carry  out  this  policy.  By  the  9th  arti- 
cle of  the  Articles  of  Confederation  it  was 
declared  that  **the  United  States  in  Con- 
gress assembled  have  the  sole  and  excrlu- 
sive  right  and  power  of  r^ulating  the 
trade  and  managing  all  affairs  with  the 
Indians  not  members  of  any  of  the  states. ' ' 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  acting 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  managing  relations  with  the  In- 
dians was  vested  m  Congress  alone.  In 
the  formation  of  the  Constitution  this  is 
briefly  expressed  under  the  powers  of  the 
legislative  department,  as  follows:  **To 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
and  among  the  several  states,  and  with 
the  Indian  tribes." 

It  is  apparent,  from  the  use  of  the  term 
"tribes,"  that  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution had  in  contemplation  the  method 
of  dealing  with  the  Indians  as  tribes 
through  treaties.  This  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  act  of  Mar.  1,  1793,  in  which  it  is 
stated  that  no  purchase  or  grant  of  lands 
shall  be  of  any  validity  '*  unless  the  same 
be  made  by  a  treaty  or  convention  en- 
tered into  pursuant  to  the  Constitution." 
This  action  of  Congress  necessarily  placed 
the  initiatory  steps  in  dealing  with  the 
Indians  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
President  as  the  treaty-making  power, 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  colonies  and  also  the  mother  coun- 
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try  had  treated  with  the  Indians  as  '*  na- 
tions," their  chiefs  or  sachems  often 
being  designated  *' kings/'  and  this  idea, 
being  retained  by  the  founders  of  oar 
Government,  was  ingrafted  into  their 
policy.  Notwithstanding  the  evident 
anomaly  of  such  course,  this  implied 
equality  was  recognized  in  the  dealings 
between  the  two  until  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 
1871.  During  all  this  time  Indian  titles 
to  lands  were  extinguished  only  under 
the  treaty-making  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; ana  these  treaties,  though  the  tribe 
may  have  been  reduced  to  a  small  band, 
were  usually  clothed  in  the  same  stately 
verbiage  as  the  most  important  treaty  with 
a  great  European  power.  From  the  execu- 
tion of  the  first  treaty  between  the  United 


arising  from  the  sale  of  the  land  vacated. 
The  right  of  Ck)ngre68  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
made  with  the  Indians  when  public  neces- 
sity or  their  own  welfare  required  it,  has 
been  asserted  by  the  United  States  Su- 
preme Court,  and  this  right  has  be^i  ex- 
ercised in  one  or  two  instances,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  treaties  with  the  Siaoeton  and 
Wahpeton  Sioux  by  act  of  Feb.  16,  1863, 
and  tnat  of  Lone  Wolf  r.  Hitchcock,  Sec 
Int,  in  1903.  It  was  stated  by  the  Indian 
Office  as  early  as  1890  that  the  Indian  titi« 
to  all  the  public  domain  had  then  been 
extinguished,  except  in  Alaska,  the  por- 
tion included  in  162  reservations,  and  the 
lands  acquired   by  the  Indians  through 

Surchase.     As  the  title  to  reservations  ia 
erived  in  most  cases  from  the  United 
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States  and  the  Indian  tribes  residing 
within  its  limits  (Sept.  17, 1778,  with  the 
Delawares)  to  the  act  of  Mar.  3, 1871,  the 
Government  pursued  a  uniform  course  of 
extinguishing  the  Indian  title  only  with 
the  consent  of  those  tribes  which  were 
recognized  as  having  claim  to  the  soil  by 
virtue  of  occupancv,  an<l  of  settling  other 
affairs  with  the  Indians  by  means  of 
treaties  signed  by  both  parties.  Except- 
ing in  the  case  of  the  Creeks  at  the  close 
of  the  Creek  war,  in  1814,  and  in  that  of 
the  Sioiix  in  Minnesota  after  the  outbreak 
of  1862,  the  Government  has  never  extin- 
guished an  Indian  title  by  right  of  con- 
quest; and  in  those  cases  the  Indians  were 
provided  with  other  reservations  and 
were  subsequently  paid  the  net  proceeds 


States,  and  title  by  purchase  directly  o 
indirectly  from  the  same  source,  it  may  \* 
stated  that  title  to  all  the  public  doraaij 
exce[)t  in  Alaska  had  practically  l>een  ex 
tinguished  by  treaties  previous  to  Mar.  H 
1871,  and  by  agreements  between  tha 
date  and  1890. 

As  the  dealings  with  Indians  re^^rdinj 
lands  constitute  the  most  important  tram 
actions  with  which  the  Govemnaent  ha 
been  concerned,  and  those  to  which  tnoe 
of  the  treaties  relate,  the  Indian  policv  o 
the  United  States  is  most  cleariy  sh6^i 
thereby.  By  some  of  the  European  got 
ernments  having  American  colonies — ai 
for  example,  Spain — the  Indian  olaini  m*a 
recognized  only  to  so  much  land  as  wa 
occupied  or  in  use,  but  it  has  been  i 
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for  the  United  States  to  allow  it  to  extend 
to  the  territory  claimed,  where  the  houn- 
daries  were  recognized  and  acknowledged 
by  the  sorronnding  tribee.  It  would 
Mem,  in  foot,  that  the  United  States  pro- 
ceeded on  the  theory  that  all  the  lands 
within  their  territorial  bonnda  were  held 
by  the  natives,  and  hence  that  the  poeses- 
aory  right  of  the  Indians  thereto  mast  be 
exfingoished.  The  only  variation  from 
this  rale  was  in  thecase  of  the  Uinta  Ute. 
where  an  omitted  portion  of  their  claimed 
territory  was  taken  possession  of  (18th 
Kep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  n,  824,  1900).  From 
the  formation  of  the  Goverment  to  Mar.  3, 
1871,  there  were  entered  into  371  treaties 


with  the  Indians,  inclnding  the  Ft  Lara- 
mie treaty  of  Sept  17, 1851,  with  the  Sioux, 
Assinibom,  Blackfeet,  et  al.,  which  never 
appeared  in  the  statutes,  although  acted 
on  and  subsequently  recognized.  This 
treaty,  however,  was  print^  in  the  Laws 
and  Treaties  of  1883  and  1903.  The  treaty 
of  Sept  23,  1805  (at  the  mouth  of  St 
Peters  or  Minnesota  r. ),  with  the  Sioux, 
was  also  not  printed  in  the  statutes, 
though  ratified  by  the  Senate,  and  was 
never  proclaimed  by  the  President  (see 
Ck>mpiIation  of  Treaties,  1903,  p.  793). 
The  following  list  of  the  370  treaties  (that 
of  Ft  Lfu-amie  in  1851  being  omitted)  was 
published  by  the  Indian  Office  in  1903: 


lAti  of  aU.  Indian  treaties  and  agreements  made  tpitk  the  several  tribes  of  Indians  in  the 
IhSud  States  which  have  been  ratified  {alphabetically  arranged),  with  the  date  of  each 
Ireaty  and  where  the  same  appears  in  the  Statutes  at  Large. 


•K" 

Date 
of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Jt. 

PW 

1*^ 

lfi9 

♦May  23,1872 

Aboentee  Shawnee  and  Potowatomi. 

p^ft 

979 

July    1,1863 

Apache. 

!V» 

1018 

July  27,1868 

Apache,  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 

T^B 

711 

Oct.   17,1865 

Apache,  Cheyenne,  and  Arapaho. 

IjH 

689 

Oct.   21.1867 

Apache.  Kiowa,  and  Comanche. 

""^M 

S77 

Oct.   11,1882 

Appalachicola. 

*.  % 

427 

June  18. 1888 

do. 

tt 

1188 

Feb.  18.1881 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

u 

708 

Oct.    14.1885 

do. 

M 

718 

Oct    17,1866 

Arapaho.  Cheyenne,  and  Apaoha. 
Arapaho  and  Cheyenne. 

tt 

698 

Oct   28.1887 

16 

655 

May  10,1868 

Sept  28    to 

Oct  27, 1878 

July  18.1826 

Arapaho  and  Cheyenne  (Northern). 

» 

254 

Arapaho.  Cheyenne  (Northern),  and  Sioux. 

7 

289 

Arlkara(**Bilcara"). 

July  27.1886 

Arikara,  Oroeventie  (Hidataa).  and  Mandan,  unratified  agreement,  Fort 

Berthold  (see  page  822.  ** Indian  Laws"). 
Bannock  and  Shothoni.  Eastern  band. 

Bannock,  Shoahoni.  and  Sheepeater  (see  page  889,  "  Indian  Lawi"). 
Blackfooi  (Piegan,  Blood,  and  Grosrentre).  Flathead,  and  Nez  Perc^. 
Blackfoot  band  of  Sioux. 

15       67S 

July    8,1888 

.™. 

May  14.1880 

867 

Oct   17,1855 

U 

727 

Oct   19.1866 

7 

409 

Oct   27.1832 

Brothertown  and  other  tribee. 

n 

667 

Oct    17,1855 

Blood  (Blackfoot.  Piegan.  and  Oroerentre),  Flathead,  and  Nez  Peio6. 
Boifl  Fbrte  band  of  Cmppewa. 

u 

786 

Apr.     7,1868 

7 

470 

July    1,1885 

Caddo. 

7 

472 

do 

do. 

7 

181 

Sept  25,1818 

Cahokia.  Peoria,  Kaakaikia,  and  other  tribes. 
Calapooia  (Kalapuya)  and  tJmpqna. 

Cayuse,  Umatilla,  and  Wallawalla. 

10 

1125 

Nov.  29,1854 

10 

1148 

Jan.  22,1856 

12 

945 

June  9.1856 

10 

1122 

Not.  18,1854 

Chasta,  Umpqua,  and  other  tribes. 

7 

18 

Not.  28,1785 

Cherokee. 

7 

89 

July    2,1791 

do. 

7 

42 

Feb.  17,1792 

do. 

7 

43 

June  26, 1794 

do. 

7 

82 

Oct     2,1798 

do. 

7 

228 

Oct   24,1804 

do. 

7 

98 

Oct  25.1806 

do. 

7 

96 

Oct   27.1805 

do. 

7 

101 

Jan.     7.1808 

do. 

7  1     108 

Sept  11.1807 

do. 

7  '     188 

Mar.  22.1816 

do. 

7       189 

do 

do. 

7       148 

Sept  14.1816 
July    8.1817 

do. 

7       IM 

do. 

7 

195 

Fteb.  27,1819 

do. 

7 

8U 

May    6,1828 

do. 

7 

414 

Fteb.  14.1838 

do. 

7 

478 

Dec.  29,1885 

do. 

7 

488 

Mar.    1,1886 

do. 

9 

1    871 

Aug.    6.1848 

do. 

14  1    799 

July  19,1866 

da 

16       727 

Apr.  27.1868 

do. 

7 

255 

July    6,1826 

Cheyenne. 

*  Act  of  Congress. 
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Statutes  at 

Laige 

Date 
of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

12 
14 

1163 
708 

Feb.  18,1861 
Oct   14,1866 

14 

718 

Oct   17,1865 

Cheyenne,  Arapabo,  and  Apache. 

16 

603 

Oct   28,1867 

Cheyenne  and  Aispaho. 

16 

656 

May  10,1868 

Sept  28    to 

Oct  27, 1876 

Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  (Northern). 

19 

264 

Cheyenne,  Arapabo  (Northern),  and  Sioux. 

24 

Jan.  10,1786 

Ghickaiaw 

66 

Oct  24,1801 

do. 

89 

July  23,1806 

do. 

150 

Sept  20, 1816 
Oct   19,1818 

do. 

192 

do. 

381 

Oct   20,1832 

do. 

888 

Oct   22,1882 

do. 

450 

May  24,1884 

do. 

10 

974 

June  22,1862 

do. 

U 

673 

Jan.  17,1837 

Cbickaaaw  and  Choctaw. 

10 

1116 

Nov.    4,1854 

do. 

U 

611 

June  22,1855 

do. 

769 

Apr.  28,1866 

do. 

16 
28 

Jan.  21  ^•'85 
Jan.    S.     89 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

49 

Aug.    3,  1796 

do*. 

87 

July    4.iS)6 

do. 

106 

Nov.  17,!^ 

do. 

112 

Nov.  26,  1H08 

do. 

181 

Sept  8  (Hi6 

do. 

146 

Aug.  24  iM6 

do. 

160 

Sept2t      17 

do. 

178 

Sept  r      18 

do. 

208 
206 

Sept  24      19 
Juneie     20 

Chippewa. 

207 

July    e     20 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

218 
272 

Aug.  2S      21 
Aug.  IS      25 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

290 

Aug.    e     26 

Chippewa. 

808 

Aug.  11      27 

Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

816 
820 

Aug.  2fi      28 
July  M      29 

Chippewa,  Ottawa,  and  PotawatomL 

481 

Sept  26      88 

do.' 

442 

Sept  27      83 

do. 

491 

Mar.  2t      36 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

608 

May    i,.dS6 

Chippewa  (Swan  Creek  and  Black  River  bands). 
Chippewa  (Saginaw  band). 

528 

Jan.  14,1887 

536 

July  29.1837 

Chippewa. 

647 
666 

Dec.  20.1837 
Jan.  23,1838 

Chippewa  (Saginaw  band). 

678 

Feb.    7,1889 

do! 

679 

do 

do. 

691 

Oct     4,1842 

Chippewa  of  Miasissippi  and  Lake  Superior. 
Chippewa  and  other  tribes. 

868 

June  6  and 

17,1846 

July  81.1856 

11 

621 

Chippewa  and  Ottawa. 

11 

681 

Aug.    2,1856 

Chippewa  of  Sault  Ste  Marie. 

U 
14 

688 
657 

do 

Oct   18.1864 

Chippewa  of  Saginaw  and  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River. 

9 

904 

Aug.    2,1847 

Chip^wa  of  MlflsisBippi  and  Lake  Superior. 

9 
10 

908 
UOO 

Aug.  21,1847 
Sept  80. 1864 

Chippewa  (Pillager  band). 

Chippewa  of  Lake  Supenor  (L'Anse  and  Vieux  Desert  La  Pointe,  Lac 
de  Flambeau.  Fond  du  Lac,  Ontonagon,  and  Grand  Portage  or  Pigeon 

10 

1166 

Feb.  22,1866 

Chippewa  (Mlflrissippi,  Pillager,  Lake  Winnibigoshish.  Mille  Lac. 

Lake,  Rabbit  Lake,  and  Sandy  Lake  bands). 
Chippewa  of  Swan  Creek  and  Black  River,  and  Munsee. 

Gull 

12 

1106 

July  16,1869 

12 

1249 

Mar.  11,1863 

Chippewa  (Mississippi,  PiUager,  Lake  Winnibigoshish,  MUle  Lac, 

bands). 
Chippewa  (Red  Lake  and  Pembina  bands). 

et*'., 

18 
18 

667 
689 

Oct     2,1868 
Apr.  12,1864 
May    7,1864 

18 

693 

Chip^wa  (Misrissippi,  PUlager,  and  Lake  Winnibigoshish  bands). 

667 

Oct    18,1864 

Chippewa  of  Saffinaw,  Swan  Oeek,  and  Black  River. 
Chippewa  of  Bols  Forte. 

765 

Apr.    7,1866 
Mar.  19,1867 
Jan.    3, 1786 

719 
21 

Chippewa  of  Missisdppi. 
Choctaw. 

66 

Dec.  17,1801 

do. 

78 

Oct    17,1802 

do. 

80 

Aug.  31,1803 

do. 

98 

Nov.  16,1806 

do. 

162 

Oct    24,1816 

do. 

210 

Oct    18,1820 

do. 

234 

Jan.  20,1826 

do. 

833 

Sept  27, 1830 

do-                                                                  ^ 
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Statutes  at 

Large 

Date 
of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

7 

340 

Sept.  28, 1880 

Choctaw. 

11 

573 

Jan.  17,1837 

Choctaw  and  Chickaaaw. 

10 

1116 

Nov.    4,1854 

do. 

11 

611 

June  22. 1865 

do. 

14 

769 

Apr.  28,1866 

do. 

10 

1048 

May     6,1854 

Christian,  cession  from  Delawarea  to. 

7 

474 

Aug.  24,1836 

Comanche  and  Wichita. 

9 

844 

May  15,1846 

Comanche  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1013 

July  27,1853 

Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache. 

14 

717 

Oct.    18,1866 

Comanche  and  Kiowa. 

15 

681 

Oct.   21,1867 

do. 

16 

589 

do 

Comanche,  Kiowa,  and  Apache. 
Confederated  bands  of  middle  Oregon. 

12 

968 

June  25, 1855 

14 

751 

Nov.  16,1865 

do. 

10 

1027 

Sept.  19,1863 

Crow  Creek  or  Umpqua. 

7 

35 

Aug.    7,1790 

Creek.                     ^ 

7 

56 

June  29, 1796 

do. 

7 

68 

June  16, 1802 

do. 

7 

96 

Nov.  14,1806 

do. 

7 

120 

Aug.    9,1814 

do. 

7 

171 

Jan.  22,1818 

do. 

7 

215 

Jan.     8, 1821 

do. 

7 

217 

do.. 

do. 

7 

287 

Feb.  12,1826 

do. 

7 

286 

Jan.   24,1826 

do. 

7 

289 

Mar.  31,1826 

do. 

7 

807 

Nov.  15,1827 

do. 

7 

866 

Mar.  24,1832 

do. 

7 

417 

Feb.  14,1883 

do. 

7 

574 

Nov.  28,1838 

do. 

9 

821 

Jan.     4,1846 

Creek  and  Seminole. 

11 

699 

June  13,1864 

Creek. 

11 

699 

Aug.    7,1856 

Creek  and  Seminole. 

14 

785 

June  14,1866 

Creek. 

7 

266 

Aug.    4,1825 

Crow. 

16 

649 

May    7,1868 
May  14,1880 
June  12,1880 

do., 
Ciow  unratified  (see  p.  837,  "Indian  Laws'*), 
do. 

"22' 

'42 

22 

157 

Aug.  22,1881 

do. 

7 

13 

Sept  17, 1778 

Delaware. 

7 

16 

Jan.  21,1786 

Delaware,  Wyandot,  Chit>pewa,  and  OtUwa. 
Delaware  and  other  tribes. 

7 

28 

Jan.     9, 1789 

7 

49 

Aug.    3,1795 

do. 

7 

74 

June   7,1806 

do. 

7 

81 

Aug.  18,1804 

Delaware. 

7 

87 

July    4.1806 

Delaware  and  other  tribes. 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,1806 

do. 

7 

113 

Sept.  80,1809 

do. 

7 

116   .....do 

do. 

7 

118  1  July  22,1814 

do. 

7 

131 

Sept.   8.1815 

do. 

7 

160 

Sept  29. 1817 

do. 

7 

178 

Sept  17,1818 

do. 

7 

188 

Oct.     3, 1818 

Delaware. 

7 

326 

Aug.    3,1829 

do. 

7 

827 

Sept.  24. 1829 

do. 

7 

897 

Oct.    26,1882 

Delaware  and  Shawnee. 

9 

837 

Dec.  14,1843 

Delaware  and  Wyandot. 

10 

1048 

May    6,1854 

Delaware. 

12 

1129 

May  80,1860 

do. 

12 

1177 

July    2,1861 

do. 

14 

798 

July    4,1866 

do. 

12 

927 

Jan.  22,1855 

Dwamiah.  Suguamish,  and  other  tribes. 
Eel  River  ana  other  tribes. 

7 

49 

Aug.    8,1795 

7 

74 

June    7,1803 

do. 

7 

77 

Aug.    7,1808 

do. 

7 

91 

Aug.  21,1805 

do.       . 

7 

113 

Sept.  30, 1809 

do. 

7 

115 

do 

do. 

7 

118 

July  22, 1814 

do. 

7 

309 

Feb.  11,1828 

Eel  River  or  Thorn  town  party  of  Miami. 
Flathead.  Kutenai,  and  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille. 
Flathead,  Kutenai,  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille,  and  Ner  Perc6. 

12 

975 

July  16,1855 

11 

667 

Oct    17,1866 

7 

224 

Sept  18, 1828 
July  27,1866 

Florida,  tribes  in. 

FortBerthold  unratified  agreement  with  Arikara,  Grosventre  (Hidataa'). 

and  Mandan  (see  p.  822,  ••  Indian  Laws"). 
••Fort  Laramie^'  treaty  (seep.  817,  "Indian  Laws"; also  p.  1047, 



Sept  17,1861 

Revised 

Treaties). 

7 

135 

Sept  14,1816 
July  16,1880 

Fox. 

7 

828 

Fox  and  other  tribes. 

15 

467 

Oct     1,1869 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  Mississippi.                                                     ^ 

^^^T 
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statutes  at 

Large 

Date 

of  treaty 

Name  (^  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Fage 

16 

496 

Feb.  18,1867 

Fbz  and  Sank  of  Mteteippl. 
Fox  and  Sauk  of  Miasonii. 

10 

1074 

May  18.1864 

12 

1171 

Mar.    6,1861 

Fox  and  Sauk  of  Missouri,  and  the  Iowa. 

11 

667 

Oct   17,1856 

Orosventre  (Ataina),  Piegan.  Blaokfoot  and  Blood. 
Qroeventre  (Hidatsa),  Arikara,  and  Mandan.  Fort  Berthold  agreement 
(see  p.  822,  "Indian  Laws"). 

July  27,1866 

789 

Oct.   20,1865 

Hunkpapa  ("Onkpahpah"). 

186 

Bept  16,1816 

Iowa. 

281 

Aug.    4.1824 

do. 

272 

Aug.  19.1825 

Iowa  and  other  tribes. 

828 

July  16.1880 

do. 

811 

Sept.  17. 1886 

Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox. 

647 

Nov.  28,1887 

Iowa. 

668 

Oct.    19.1888 

do. 

10G9 

May  17,1864 

do. 

1171 

Mar.    6.1861 

Iowa,  and  Sauk  and  Fox  of  MissonrL 

187 

Oct.   28,1816 

Kansa  (Kaw). 

244 

June   8,1826 

do. 

270 

Aug.  16.1826 

do. 

842 

Jan.  14.1846 

do. 

1111 

Oct     6,1860 

do. 

1221 

Mar.  18,1862 

do. 

49 

Aug.    8,1796 

Kaskaskia  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June   7,1806 

do. 

77 

Aug.    7.1806 

do. 

78 

Aug.  18.1806 

Kaskaskia. 

181 

Sept  26,1818 

Kaskaskia,  Peoria.  Cahokia,  and  other  tribes. 

408 

Oct    27,1882 

do. 

1082 

May  80,1854 

do. 

518 

Feb.  28.1867 

Kaskaskia  and  Peoria,  "omnibus  treaty." 
Kataka  (Kiowa  Apache),  Kiowa,  and  Tawakoni. 

638 

May  26.1887 

49 

Aug.    8,1796 

Kickapoo  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June   7.1808 

do. 

77 

Aug.    7,1808 

do. 

117 

Dec.    9,1809 

Kickapoo. 

180 

Sept    2,1816 

do. 

146 

June   4,1816 

200 

July  80.1819 

Kiokapoa 

202 

Aug.  80.1819 

do. 

208 

July  19.1820 

do. 

210 

Sept    5,1820 

do. 

891 

Oct    24,1882 

do. 

898 

Nov.  26,1882 

do. 

1078 

May  18.1864 

do. 

628 

June  28. 1862 

do. 

688 

May  26,1887 

Kiowa  and  other  tribes. 

1018 

July  27.1868 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apaoht. 

14 

717 

Oct    18,1865 

Kiowa  and  Comanche. 

15  >    681 

Oct    21,1867 

do. 

589 

do 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache. 

707 

Oct    14,1864 

Klamath  and  Modoc,  and  Yahooskin  band  oi  Snakes. 

976    July  16,1855 

Kootenay,  Flathead,  and  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille. 

667 

Oct    17,1856 

Kootenay,  Blackfeet  Flathead.  Upper  Pend  d'OreiUe,  and  Nea  P«io6. 

699 

Oct    14.1866 

Lower  Brul6  Sioux. 

989 

Jan.  81,1856 

Makah. 

264 

July  80,1826 

Mandan. 

July  27,1866 

Mandan.  Arikara.  and  Qroeventre  (Hidatsa),  Fbrt  Berthold  agreement 

(see  p.  822,  "Indian  Laws"). 
Maewakanton  band  of  Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

828 

July  16.1880 

163 

Mar.  80,1817 

Menominee. 

272 

Aug.  19. 1825 

Menominee  and  other  tribes. 

803 

Aug.  11.1827 

Menominee,  Chippewa,  and  Winnebago. 

842 

Feb.     8.1831 

Menominee. 

846 

Feb.  17,1831 

do. 

406 

Oct   27.1832 

do. 

409 

do 

do. 

606 

Sept    8.1886 

do. 

962 

Oct.    18.1848 

do. 

1064 

May  12,1864 

do. 

679 

Feb.  11,1866 

do. 

49 

Aug.    8,1796 

Miami  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June   7,1803 

do. 

91 

Aug.  21,1805 

do. 

113 

Sept  80, 1809 

do. 

116 

do 

do. 

118 

July  22.1814 

do. 

131 

Sept    8,1815 

do. 

189 

Oct     6, 1818 

Miami. 

800 

Oct    28.1826 

do. 

809 

Feb.  11.1828 

Miami,  Eel  River  band. 

468 

Oct.   28,1884 

Miami 
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Statutes  At 

1 

Laige 

Date 

of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Pi«e 

7 

468 

Oct   28,1884 

Miami 

7 

462 

July  81,1887 

do. 

7 

660 

Nov.    6,1888 

do. 

7 

682 

Nov.  28,1840 

do. 

10 

1098 

Jane  6,1854 

do. 

15 

518 

Feb.  28.1867 

Miami  and  other  tribes. 

7 

78 

Aug.  18,1806 

7 

181 

Sept  26,1818 

do. 

7 

408 

Oct   27,1882 

do.. 

12 
U 
U 

968 
751 
686 

June  26, 1865 
Nov.  15.1866 
Oct    10,1866 

Middle  Oregon,  Confederated  bands  of. 

do. 
Minioonjou  band  of  Sioux. 

12 

1042 

^Jane27.1860 

Minnesota  reservation  Siouz. 

7 

261 

July  80.18» 

Minnitaree  or  Belantse^toa  (Hidatsa). 

7 

828 

July  16,1880 

Missouri  and  other  tribes. 

7 

429 

Sept  21,1888 

Missouri  and  Oto. 

7 

6M 

Oct    15,1886 

Missouri  tod  other  tribes. 

10 

1088 

Mar.  16.1854 

Miawuri  and  Oto. 

10 

u 

"^Sf 

Dec    9,1854 
do 

da 
do. 

16 

7 

10 

707' 

61 

U4S 

Oct    14,1864 
Mar.  29,1797 
Jan.  22,1866 

Modoc  and  Klamath,  and  Yakooskin  band  of  Snakes. 

Mohawk. 

Molala  and  Willamette  Valley  tribes. 

12 

961 

Dec.  21,1855 

Molala. 

7 

87 

July    4.1805 

Munsee  and  other  tribes. 

7 

40O 

Oct   27,1882 

do. 

7 

660 

Jan.  16,1888 

do.                         * 

7 

MO 

Sept   8,1889 

Munsee  and  Stockbridge. 

U 

677 

do 

do. 

U 

668 

Feb.    5,1866 

do. 

12 
9 
16 

1106 
974 
667 

July  16,1869 
Sept   9.1849 
June   1,1868 

Munsee  and  Chippewa  of  Swan  creek  and  Black  river. 
Navaho. 
do. 

7 

409 

Oct    27,1882 

New  York  tribes. 

7 

660 

Jan.  16.1888 

do. 

7 

661 

Feb.  18,1888 
June  11,1856 

do. 

12 

967 

NeiPerc*. 

11 

657 

Oct    17.1855 

Nes  Perc^  and  other  tribes. 

14 

647 

June   9,1868 

Nes  Perc6, 

15 

696 

Aug.  18, 1868 

do. 

10 
7 

1182 
262 

Deo.  26,1854 
July    6,1825 

Nisqualli,  Puvallup.  and  Shomamish  and  other  tribes. 
Ogaiala  and  Sioune  (Teton  Saone). 

14 

747 

Oct   28,1865 

Oglala  Sioux. 

7 

i28 

July  16,1830 

Omaha  and  other  tribes. 

7 

624 

Oct    15.1886 

do. 

7 

129 

July  20,1815 

Omaha. 

7 

282 

Oct     6,1826 

do. 

10 

1048 

Mar.  16,1864 

do.                  ' 

14 

667 

Mar.    6,1866 

do. 

15 

518 

Feb.  28,1867 

"  Omnibus  treaty  "  (see  Ksskaskla.  Peoria,  and  other  tribes). 

7 

47 

Dec.    2,1794 

Oneida,  Tuscuora,  and  Stockbridge. 

7 

666 

Feb.    8.1888 

Oneida  (First  Christian  and  Orchard  parties). 
Oregon  (Middle).  ConfMerated  bandsS. 

12 
14 

968 
761 

June  26, 1865 
Nov.  15,1866 

7 

107 

Nov.  10,1806 

Ossgc'oreat  and  litae. 

7 

188 

Sept  12. 1816 

7 

188 

Sept  26. 1816 

do! 

7 

222 

Aug.  81.1822 

do. 

7 

240 

June   2,1826 

do. 

7 

268 

Aug.  10.1826 

do. 

7 

576 

Jan.  11.1889 

do. 

14 

687     Sept  29. 1866 

do. 

17 

228  i*Jime   5. 1072 

do. 

7 

154 

June  24.1817 

Oto. 

7 

828 

July  15.1880 

Oto  and  other  tribes. 

7 

429 

Sept  21.1888 

Oto  and  Missouri. 

7 

524 

Oct   16,1886 

Oto  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1068 

Mar.  15.1854 

Oto  and  Missouri 

10 
U 

^ 

Dec.    9,1864 
do 

do. 
do. 

7 

16 

Jan.  21,1786 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

7 

28 

Jan.     9,1788 

do. 

7 

49 

Aug.    8,1796 

do. 

7 

87 

July    4,1805 

do. 

7 

106 

Nov.  17,1807 

do. 

7 

112 

Nov.  26.1806 

do. 

7 

ISl 

Sept   8,1815 

do. 

7 

146 

Aug.  24,1816 

do. 

7 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

do. 

*  Act  of  Congress. 


t  The  same  treaty  published  in  different  volumes;>  t 
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Btatatee  at 

LaiKe              HfttA 

Of  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

178 

Sept.  17, 1818 

Ottawa  and  other  trlbei. 

207 

July    6,1820    Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

218 

Aug.  29,1821 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

272 

Aug.  19,1825 

do. 

815 

Aug.  25.1828 

do. 

820 

July  29.1829 

do. 

850 

Aug.  80,1881 

Ottawa. 

420 

Feb.  18,1883 

do. 

481 

8ept.26,188:^ 

Ottawa.  Chippewa,  and  Potawatomi. 

442 

Sept.  27.1833 

do. 

491 

Mar.  28,1886 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

868 

June  5  and 

17.1846. 
July  81,1855 

Ottawa  and  other  tribes. 

11 

021 

Ottawa  and  Chippewa. 

Ottawa  of  BlanchanTa  Fork  and  Roche  de  BoBuf. 

Ottawa  of  Blanchard*8  Fork  and  Roche  de  Bceuf ,  and  other  tribee. 

12 

1287 

June  24, 1862 

15 

518 

Feb.  23,1867 

172 

June  18,1818 

Pawnee,  Grand.       .   "m    ' », 

178 

June  19, 1818 

Pawnee,  Pitavirate  Nolgy.' 

174 

June  20, 1818 

Pawnee,  Republican. 

175 

June  22,1818 

Pawnee,  Marhar  (Omalia). 

279 

Sept.  80. 1825 

Pawnee. 

448 

Oct     9  n«3 

do. 

949 

Aug.    6  1S48 

do. 

11 

729 

Sept.24.is67 

do. 

19 

28 

♦Apr.  10,1S76 

do. 

181 

Sept26  1S18 

Peoria,  Kaakaskia,  Cahokia,  and  other  tribes. 

408 

Oct.    27.JS82 

do.                       • 

10 

1082 

May  30  1S64 

do. 

15 

518 

Feb.  23,H67 

Peoria  and  Kaskaakia,  "omnibus  treaty." 

49 

Aug.    3  1795 

Piankashaw  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June   7.1H08 

do. 

77 

Aug.    7,  tS08 

do. 

88 

Aug.  27,1^04 

Plankasliaw. 

100 

Dec.  80  1S05 

do. 

124 

July  18,  V45 

do. 

410 

Oct.   29.  :SS2 

Piankashaw  and  Wea. 

10 

1082 

May  80  IS54 

Piankashaw,  Wea,  and  other  tribes. 

15 

618 

Feb.  28.1H67 

Piankashaw  and  Wea,  "omnibus  treaty." 

U 

657 

Oct    17,1^ 

Piegan,  Blackfoot  Blood,  and  Gros ventre,  Flathead,  and  Nes  Perc6. 

166 

June  25, 1817 

Ponca. 

247 

June   9,1825 

do. 

997 

Mar.  12,1868 

do. 

675 

Mar.  10,1865 

do. 

28 

Jan.     9, 1789 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

49 

Aug.    8,1795 

do. 

74 

June    7,1803 

do. 

87 

July    4, 1804 

do. 

91 

Aug.  21, 1805 

do. 

105 

Nov.  17,1807 

do. 

112 

Nov.  25,1808 

do. 

118 

Sept  80,1809 
July  18,1815 

do. 

123 

PotawatomL 

181 

Sept    8,1815 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

146 

Aug.  24,1816 

do. 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

do. 

178 

Sept  17, 1818 

do. 

185 

Oct     2, 1818 

Potawatomi. 

218 

Aug.  29,1821 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

272 

Aug.  19,1826 

do. 

295 

Oct    16,1826 

Potawatomi. 

805 

Sept  19, 1827 

do. 

815 

Aug.  25,1828 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

817 

Sept.  20, 1828 

Potawatomi. 

603 

.....do 

do. 

320 

July  29,1829 

Potawatomi,  Chippewa,  and  Ottawa. 

604 

do 

do. 

878 

Oct    20,1832 

Potawatomi. 

394 

Oct    26,188-2 

do. 

399 

Oct    27,1832 

do. 

431 

Sept.  26, 1833 

Potawatomi  and  other  tribes. 

442 

Sept  27, 1833 

do. 

467 

Dec.     4, 1834 

Potawatomi. 

467 

Dec.  10,1834 

do. 

468 

Dec.   16,1834 

do. 

469 

Dec.  17,1834 

do. 

490 

Mar.  26.1836 

do. 

498 

Mar.  29,1836 

do. 

499 

Apr.  11,1836 

do. 

500 

Apr.  22,1836 

do. 

*  Act  of  Congress. 
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Statateaat 

Large 

Date 
ol  treaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

601 

Apr.  22,1886 

Potawatomi. 

606 

Aug.    6,1836 

do. 

613 

Sept.  20, 1836 

do. 

614 

Sept.  22, 1886 

do. 

616 

Sept  23, 1836 
Feb.  11,1887 

do. 

632 

do. 

868 

June  6  and 
17,1846. 

do. 

1191 

Nov.  16,1861 

do. 

768 

Mar.  29,1866 

do. 

681 

Feb.  27,1867 

do. 

159 

*May  28,1872 

Potawatomi  and  Absentee  Shawnee. 

1132 

Dec.  26.1864 

Puyallup,  Niaqually,  and  Shomamlih,  and  other  tribes. 

176 

Aug.  24. 1818 

Quaoaw. 

232 

Nov.  15,1824 

424 

May  13,1838 

do! 

16 

618 

Feb.  23,1867 

Quapaw,  ••omnibus treaty." 

12 

971 

/July    1,18561 
\Jan.  25,1866/ 
Sept  10,1858 

Quinaielt  and  Qnileute. 

10 

1018 

Rogue  River. 

1119 

Nov.  16, 1854 

do. 

28 

Jan.     9,1789 

Sauk  and  other  tribes. 

84 

Nov.    8,1804 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

184 

Sept  IS,  1815 

Sauk. 

186 

Sept  14, 1818 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

141 

May  18,1816 

Sauk. 

228 

Sept   8,1822 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

229 

Aug.    4,1824 

^  do. 

272 

Aug.  19,1825 

Sauk  and  other  tribes. 

828 

July  16,1830 

do. 

874 

Sept  21,1882 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

6U 

Sept  17.1886 

Sauk  and  Fox,  and  Iowa. 

616 

Sept  27, 1836 

Sauk  and  Fox. 

617 

Sept  28, 1836 

do. 

640 

Oct    21,1837 

do. 

648 

do.. 

do. 

696 

Oct    11,1842 

do. 

467 

Oct     1, 1859 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  the  Missinippi. 

496 

Feb.  18,1867 

do. 

1074 

May  18,1854 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Missouri. 

1171 

Mar.    6,1861 

Sauk  and  Fox  of  Miasouri,  and  the  Iowa. 

731 

Oct   20,1865 

Sans  Arcs  band  of  Sioux. 

368 

May    9,1882 

Seminole. 

428 

Mar.  28, 1833 

do. 

,821 

Jan.     4, 1846 

Seminole  and  Creek. 

699 

Aug.    7,1856 

do. 

756 

Mar.  21, 1866 

Seminole. 

16 

Oct   22,1784 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

88 

Jan.     9,1789 

do. 

44 

Nov.  11,1794 

do. 

601 

Sept  16, 1797 

Seneca. 

70 

June  80, 1802 

do. 

72 

.....do.. 

do. 

118 

July  22,1814 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

131 

Sept   8,1816 

do. 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

do. 

178 

Sept  17,1818 
Feb.  28,1831 

do. 

848 

Seneca. 

851 

July  20,1831 

Seneca  and  Shawnee. 

411 

Dec  29,1832 

do. 

660 

Jan.  16,1838 

Seneca  and  other  tribes. 

686 

May  20.1842 

Seneca. 

736 

fNov.    6.1867 

Seneca,  Tonawanda  band. 

11  1    738 

....do.. 

do. 

12      991 

t....do 

do. 

16  1    618 

Feb.  28.1867 

Seneca,  "omnibus  treaty." 
Seven  Nations  in  Canada. 

66 

May  81,1796 

If 

26 

Jan.  81,1786 

Shawnee. 

49 

Aug.    8,1796 

Shawnee  and  other  tribes. 

74 

June   7.1808 

do. 

87 

July    4.1806 

do. 

112 

Nov.  28,1808 

do. 

118 

July  22,1814 

do. 

131 

Sept   8,1816 

do. 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

do. 

178 

Sept  17, 1818 

do. 

284 

Not.   7.1825 

Shawnee. 

861 

July  20.1881 

Shawnee  and  Seneca. 

866 

Aug.   8,1881 

Shawnee. 

1    897 

Oct   26,1882 

Shawnee  and  Delaware. 

*Act  of  Congress. 


f  The  same  treaty  published  in  different  volum* 
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Statuten  At 

lATge 

Date 
Of  treat}' 

Vol. 

P.ig^ 

7 

411 

De<-.  29,1SS2 

10 

1063 

May  10.1H.-4 

16 

bis 

Fi4>.   2a,l>^7 
Mftv  11,  IflHO 

'"io* 

"im 

JW,  aeja.^ 

18 

^^ 

Jnly    2,mm 

18 

'2ei 

S^t  i»t.  2&.  1W72 
July  3<i.  lwi3 

13 

633 

18 

6Bg 

OcL     1. 1W3 

18 

6H1 

Ort.    lL>,  1^4 

15 

673 

'"22 

"iifl' 

July  IH,  isM 
;  July  19.1815 

"•'Y 

"i'la' 

7 

127 

-....do.. 

7 

143 

June    Ijriie 

7 

250 

June  22.  |h26 

7 

a-ia 

July    5.  i^m 

7 

257 

jujy  tB.  ]^^ 

7 

272 

Aug,  IS,  IS2B 

7 

328 

July  15,  I^^ 

7 

mo 

Sept.  10J^*38 

7 

524 

Oct.    15, 1>^ 

7 

&rj 

Nov.  3D,  L^W 

7 

ms 

e«pt*  20, 1S37 

7 

&12 

Dpt.    21,1837 

10 

949 

July  n,  1S51 

10 

954 

Aiy?,     6.1M,^1 

11 

749 

t^pt.  n,  1H51 

11 

748 

Apr.  19,1868 

12 

1031 

June  19, 1868 

12 

1087 

do 

12 

1042 

*June  27, 1860 

14 

695 

Oct.   10,1866 

14 

699 

Oct.    14,1866 

14 

727 

Oct.    19.1866 

14 

781 

Oct.   20,1866 

14 

735 

do 

14 

789 

do 

14 

748 

Oct   28,1866 

14 

747 

do 

14 

728 

Oct    19,1865 

15 

506 

Feb.  19,1867 

15 

685 

Apr.  29,1868 

18 

167 

raept  20, 18721 
\*May  2,1878/ 
Sept.    28    to 

19 

254 

Oct  27,1876. 

7 

828 

July  15,1830 

7 

627 

Nov.  80,1836 

12 

1037 

June  19, 1858 

15 

505 

Feb.  19,1867 

18 

167 

fSept  20,18721 
t*May  2,1873/ 

7 

16 

Oct   22,1784 

7 

83 

Jan.     9,1789 

7 

44 

Nov.  11,1794 

7 

409 

Oct   27,1882 

7 

560 

Jan.  16.1838 

7 

561 

Feb.  13,1838 

12 

938 

Jan.  26.1856 

16 

707 

Oct    14,1864 

14 

683 

Aug.  12. 1866 

7 

400 

Oct    27,1832 

7 

561 

Feb.  18.1838 

^      7 

47 

Dec.     2,1794 

•      7 

842 

Feb.    8,1881 

7 

406 

Oct    27,1832 

7 

409 

do 

7 

580 

Bept   8,1839 

11 

577 

do 

9 

965 

Nov.  24,1848 

9 

964 

do 

11 

663 

Feb.    5,1856 

12 

927 

Jan.  22,1855 

18 

678 

Oct     7, 1863 

7 

181 

Sept  25. 1818 

7 

533 

May  26,1837 

Xame  of  Indlsii  tribe 


♦  Act  of  Congress. 


flbawnee  and  Sen^cn. 

Shawtiee. 

Simwnee,  ^'omnibyp  treaty.*' 

Shcept»ter,±^h<ishonJ,aEid  Bn^unock  {bchj  piit?<^S39.  "Indian  LaH>"i 

?iLoiu*imii»ilit  NiflqimllUaiid  Puyallup.  and  rstUer  tribe*. 

Show  lion  I,  Eafltem  band. 

di>. 
Shrishoni,  Northwestern  b^nd. 
Bhof^houL  W(Viti*nt  twnd. 
Bh  1 1*-  *i  M  n  i ,  Gi  ^>s  h  i  p  band. 
Slni*tniM[  iiin^l  Htiruini'k.  Caslern  tmnd. 

8|ju^fiujii,  HariTioik»  (tuii  gheiiptiMei'  <*ii*e  |i(*^5«?  ssa^ '■  Indian  I^wi'*t. 
aJioshi.i^ai  uTiii  Banijock. 
Skiijx  («e»^  piigo^lti,   ■  Indian  Uiws'K 
SloEix  of  the  \jAke^,  ' 

Bioux  0/  the  RIvijr  plaint  Pel*?r. 

filiaijx  of  (levernl  band^, 

RlijEix.Riorme  (Tetum  SaoneMind  Ojraliila. 

Bionx,  Huokpapa  band. 

Bioux  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Sioux  ol  WftMsha^F  (the  Kl^itknu^  tribe 
SSoiix  find  otiif  r  Tribes. 
Bli>tJX  yf  Ktjvfnil  tribes, 
ainux, 

Sinux  of  the  Yimkioji  triba.  ^ 

Sioux.  " 

do. 
Sioux,  *'  treat  vat  Fort  Lammle"  (see  pa^e  1017,  Rerbed  TTeatie!^;  alao 

page  817,  "  Indian  Laws " ). 
Sioux  of  the  Yankton  tribe. 
Sioux. 

Sioux,  Siflseton,  and  Wabpeton. 
Sioux  (Minnesota  Reservation  Sioux). 
Sioux,  Miniconjou  band. 
Sioux,  Lower  Bruld  band. 
Sioux,  Blackleet  band. 
Sioux,  Sans  Arcs  band. 
Sioux,  Yanktonai  band. 
Sioux,  Hunkpapa  (Onkpabpah)  band 
Sioux.  Upper  Yanktonai  band. 
Sioux,  Oglala  band. 
Sioux,  Two  Kettles  band. 
Sioux,  SlsBeton  and  Wabpeton  bands. 
Sioux,  the  different  tribes. 
Sioux,  Sisseton,  and  Wabpeton  (page  1061,  Revised  Treaties^:  nee  page  338, 

"Indian  Laws"). 
Sioux,  the  different  tribea,  and  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Northern  Arap«lMx 

Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sioux,  Iowa,  Omaha,  etc. 
Sisseton  and  other  tribes  of  Sionx. 
Sisseton  and  Wabpeton  Sioux. 

do. 
Sisseton  and  Wabpeton  Sioux  (page  1061,  Revised  Treaties;  see  page  838;, 

"Indian  Laws"). 
Six  Nations, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

n  fSkokomish). 

and  Yahooskin  band). 

St  Regis  and  other  tribes. 

do. 
Stock  bridge,  Oneida,  and  Tuacarora. 
Stockbridge  and  other  tribes. 

do. 

do. 
Stockbridge  and  MTmsee. 

do. 
Stockbridge. 

do. 
Stockbridge  and  Munsee. 
Suquamish,  Dwamish,  and  other  tribes. 
Tabeguache  band  of  Ute.  | 

Tamaroa  and  other  tribes. 
Tawakoni,  Kiowa,  and  Kataka  (Kiowa Apache). 

t  Unratified,  but  appropriations  are  nuMla  under  it 
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statutes  at 

Large 

Date 
oftieaty 

Name  of  Indian  tribe 

Vol. 

Page 

7 

125 

July  19,1816 

Teton. 

7 

250 

June  22, 1826 

Teton,  Yankton,  and  Yanktonal  Sioux. 

7 

47 

Dec.    2,1794 

TuBcarora,  Oneida,  and  Stockbridge. 

14 

728 

Oct.    19,1866 

Two  Kettles  band  of  Sioux. 

12 

946 

June    9,1856 

UmaUlla.  Wallawalla.  and  Gayuse. 

10 

1027 

Sept.  19,1858 

Umpqua,  Cow  Creek  band. 

10 

1122 

Nov.  18,1854 

Umpqua.  Chasta  (Chastacosta),  and  other  tribes. 

10 

1126 

Nov.  29, 1854 

Umpqua  and  Kalapuya. 

Upper  Pend  d'Orellle,  Flathead,  and  Kutenai. 

do. 
Upper  Yanktonal  Sioux. 

12 
11 
14 

976 
667 

July  16,1856 
Oct.    17,1855' 
Oct.    28,1866 

743 

9 

984 

Dec.  80,1849 

Ute.    . 

18 

673 

Oct     7,1863 

Ute,  Tabeguache  band. 

16 

619 

Mar.    2,1868 

Ute,  Confederated  bands. 

18 

36 

Sept.  18,1878 

Ute. 

21 

199 

Mar.    6.1880 

do. 

7 

828 

July  15,1880 

Wahpekute  Sioux  and  other  tribes. 

7 

627 

Nov.  80,1886 

7 

828 

July  16,1830 

Wahpeton  and  Siaseton  bands  of  Sioux. 

12 

1037 

June  19, 1858 

15 

606 

Feb.  19,1867 

do. 

IB 

167 

JSept.  20, 1872 
t*May  2.1878 

IWahpeton  and  Siaieton  bands  of  Rionx  (p.  1061,  Revised  Treaties; 
;_page  328,  "  Indian  Laws"). 

Wallawalla,  Cayuse.  and  Umatilla. 

Wallawalla  and  other  middle  Oregon  tribes. 

see 

12 

946 

June   9.1856 

12 

968 

June  25,1855 

14 

688 

Aug.  12,1865 

Walpapi  tribe  of  Snake. 

12 

968 

June  26,1856 

Wasco,  Wallawalla,  and  other  tribes  in  middle  Oregon. 

7 

49 

Aug.    8,1796 

Wea  and  other  tribes. 

7 

74 

June   7,1806 

do. 

7 

91 

Aug.  21.1806 

do. 

7 

116 

Oct.    26,1809 

do. 

7 

145 

June   4,1816 

Wea  and  Klckapoo. 

7 

186 

Oct,      2,1818 

Wea. 

7 

209 

Aug.  11.1820 

do. 

7 

410 

Oct.    29,1882 

Wea  and  Piankashaw. 

10 

1082 

May  80,1854 

do. 

16 

518 

Feb.  28,1867 

Wea  and  Piankashaw.  "  omnibus  treaty." 

7 

474 

Aug.  24.1835 

Wichita  and  Comanche. 

10 

1148 

Jan.  22,1865 

Willamette  Valley. 

7 

144 

June   8,1816 

Winnebago. 

7 

272 

Aug.  19.1825 

Winnebago  and  other  tribes. 

7 

808 

Aug.  11,1827 

Winnebago,  Chippewa,  and  Menominee. 

7 

815 

Aug.  26,1828 

Winnebago  and  other  tribes. 

7 

828 

Aug.    1,1829 

Winnebago. 

7 

870 

Sept.  15. 1832 

do. 

7 

M4 

Nov.    1,1887 

do. 

9 

878 

Oct.    18,1846 

do. 

10 

1172 

Feb.  27,1856 

do. 

12 

1101 

Apr.  16,1859 

do. 

12 

658 

•Feb.  21,1868 

do. 

14 

671 

Mar.    8.1865 

do. 

16 

361 

♦July  15,1870 

do. 

17 

186 

♦May  29,1872 

do. 

7 

16 

Jan.  21,1785 

Wyandot  and  other  tribes. 

7 

28 

Jan.     9, 1789 

do. 

7 

49 

Aug.    8,1795 

do. 

7 

77 

Aug.    7.1808 

do. 

7 

87 

July     4,1806 

do. 

7 

106 

Nov.  17,1807 

do. 

•7 

112 

Nov.  25.1806 

do. 

7 

118 

July  22,1814 

do. 

7 

131 

Sept.    8,1815 

do. 

7 

160 

Sept  29, 1817 

do. 

7 

178 

Sept  17, 1818 

do. 

7 

180 

Sept  20, 1818 

Wyandot 

7 

864 

Jan.  19,1832 

do. 

7 

602 

Apr.  28,1886 
Mar.  17,1842 

do. 

11 

581 

do. 

9 

837 

Dec.  14,1843 

do. 

9 

987 

Apr.     1,1850 

do. 

10 

1159 

Jan.  31,1866 

do. 

15 

618 

Feb.  23,1867 

Wyandot,  ••  omnibus  treaty." 

12 

961 

June    9,1856 

Yakima. 

7 

128 

July  19,1815 

Yankton. 

7 

250 

June  22, 1825 

Yankton  and  other  tribes. 

7 

624 

Oct    16,1886 

do. 

7 

642 

Oct    21,1887 

Yankton  Sioux. 

11 

748 

Apr.  19,1868 

do. 

14 

786 

Oct   20,1866 

Yanktonal  Sioux. 

♦Act  of  Congress. 
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Since  the  act  of  Mar.  3,  1871,  the  deal- 
ings with  the  Indians,  except  in  cases  in 
which  the  President  has  heen  empowered 
to  act,  have  heen  hy  agreements.  To  Mar. 
21,  1902,  these  have  numbered  74.  Pre- 
vious to  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
treaties  were  made  with  the  Indians  by 
the  individual  colonies  and  also  h^  Great 
Britain.  The  New  England  colonies,  and 
Pennsj^lvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and 
Virginia  seem  to  have  treated  directly  and 
independently  of  the  mother  country; 
while  treaties  with  the  Indians  of  New 
York,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  were 
made  partly  by  the  colonies  ana  partly 
by  the  agents  of  the  British  government 
Under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  the 
right  of  treating  with  the  Indians  was 
clearly  reserved  to  the  respective  states  in 
which  the  Indians  residea,  but  under  the 
Constitution  the  party  with  whom  this 
right  remained  has  b^n  a  subject  of  dis- 
pute, although  theoretically  the  rif^ht 
seems  to  have  remained  with  the  13  origi- 
nal states  until  transferred  by  them  to  the 
United  States. 

For  additional  information  consult  the 
various  official  compilations  of  Indian 
Treaties  up  to  1837  and  those  of  1873  and 
1904;  also  Reports  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  especially  those  for  1890 
and  1903.  For  treaties  relating  to  land 
cessions,  see  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  ii, 
1900.  See  also  Governmental  Policy y  Land 
Tenure^  Beservaiions,  (c.  t.) 

Treaty  Party.  A  name  applied  to  the 
Cherokee  removed  w.  of  the  Mississippi 
under  the  New  Echota  treaty  of  1835,  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  previously  in 
the  W.  and  known  as  Western  Cherokee, 
or  Old  Settlers. 

Bastern  Oherokeet.— Waahinfrton  treaty  proc.  (1846) 
in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  82,  1878.  Treaty  Party.— 
Ibid. 

Trelagt.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  m  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— OfSate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Trelaqnepti.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N. 
Mex.,  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In^d.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Trembleri.  An  unidentified  branch  of 
the  Apache  of  Arizona,  "who  acquired 
their  name  from  their  emotions  at  meet- 
ing the  whites." 

Trembleri.— Canadian  guide  quoted  by  Emory, 
Recon.,  70, 1848.  TrementiBaa.— Vllla-Senor,  Thea- 
troAin.,pt.2,412,  1748. 

Trenaquel.  Formerly  the  most  south- 
erly of  the  Piro  pueblos  on  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  probably  on  the  site 
of  the  present  town  of  San  Marcial,  So- 
corro CO.,  N.  Mex.  It  was  visited  by 
Oflate  in  1598  and  mentioned  by  him  as 
one  of  the  pueblos  of  the  province  of 


Atripuy  (q.  v).  Qoalacd  was  the  most 
soutnerly  oi  the  Piro  villager  on  the  op- 
posite bank  of  the  river.  See  Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc  In6d.,  xvi,  115,  1871; 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  252, 
1892.       ^ 

Trephining.  See  Medicine  and  Medicine- 
tnen, 

Treytfy.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the  region 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  ivi, 
116,  1871. 

Treypnal.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Oflate  (1698)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Triapi.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New  Mexico 
in  1598. 

Tiiapl.— BaodeUer  in  Arch.  Inat.  Papers,  i,  19, 
1881  (misprint).  Tria^— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
In6d.,  XVI.  115, 1871. 

Triiqne.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc 
InM.,  XVI,  116,  1871. 

TriatL  An  unidentified  pueblo  in  New 
Mexico  in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc. 
Ind.,  XVI,  103, 1871. 

Tribe.  Among  the  North  American  In- 
dians a  tribe  is  a  body  of  persons  who  are 
bound  together  by  ties  of  consan^inity 
and  affinUy  and  bv  certain  esoteric  ideas 
or  concepts  derived  from  their  philosophy 
concerning  the  genesis  and  preservation 
of  the  environing  cosmos,  and  who  by 
means  of  these  Kinship  ties  are  thus 
socially,  politically,  and  religiously  or- 
ganized through  a  variety  of  ritualistic, 
governmental,  and  other  institutions,  ana 
who  dwell  together  occupying  a  definite 
territorial  ar^  and  who  speak  a  common 
language  or  dialect  From  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances — climatic,  topographic, 
and  alimental — the  social,  political,  ana 
religious  institutions  of  the  tribes  of  North 
American  Indians  differed  in  both  kind 
and  degree,  and  were  not  characterized 
by  a  like  complexity  of  structure;  but 
they  did  agree  in  the  one  fundamental 
principle  that  the  organic  units  of  the 
social  fabric  were  based  on  kinship  and 
its  interrelations,  and  not  on  territorial 
districts  or  geographical  areas. 

In  order  to  constitute  a  more  or  less 
permanent  body  politic  or  tribe,  a  people 
must  be  in  more  or  less  continuous  and 
dose  contact,  and  poes^  a  more  or  less 
common  mental  content — a  definite  som 
of  knowledge,  beliefs,  and  sentiments— 
which  largely  supplies  the  motives  for 
their  rites  and  for  the  establishment  and 
development  of  their  institutions,  and 
must  also  exhibit  mental  endowments 
and  characteristics,  that  are  likewise  felt 
to  be  common,  whose  functioning  results 
in  unity  of  purpose,  in  patriotism,  and 
in  what  is  callea  common  sense. 
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The  tribe  formed  a  political  and  ter- 
titorial  unit  which,  as  has  been  indi- 
cated, was  more  or  lees  permanently  co- 
hesive: its  habitations  were  fixed,  its 
dwellinp;s  were  relatively  permanent,  its 
territorial  boundaries  were  well  estab- 
lished, and  within  this  geographical  dis- 
trict the  people  of  the  tribe  represented 
by  their  chiefs  and  headmen  assembled 
at  stated  times  at  a  fixed  place  within 
their  habitation  and  constituted  a  court 
of  law  and  justice.  At  the  time  the 
North  American  Indians  were  first 
brought  within  the  view  of  history,  they 
were  segregated  into  organized  bodies  of 
persons,  and  wherever  they  assembled 
they  constituted  a  state,  for  they  united 
the  personal  and  the  geographical  ideas 
in  fact,  if  not  in  theory. 

Various  terms  have  oeen  emplojred  by 
discoverers,  travelers,  and  historians  to 
designate  this  political  and  territorial 
unity.  French  writers  employed  "can- 
ton,^' "tribu,'*  and  "nation '^  English 
writers  used  "tribe,"  "canton,"  and 
"kingdom";  while  others  have  used 
"pagus,"  "shire,"  and  "gau,"  the  ter- 
ritorial meaning  of  which  is  that  of  a 
section  or  division  of  a  country,  whereas 
the  concept  to  be  expressed  is  that  of  a 
country,  an  entire  territorial  unit.  Be- 
cause the  word  "tribe"  in  its  European 
denotation  signifies  apolitical  unit  only, 
its  use  without  a  dennition  is  also  inac- 
curate. The  jejune  and  colorless  terms 
"band"  and  "local  group"  are  often 
employed  as  adequately  descriptive  of  an 
or^:anized  body  of  Indian  people;  but 
neither  of  these  expressions  in  the  major- 
ity of  cases  should  be  used  except  when, 
from  the  lack  of  definite  ethnologic  infor- 
mation regarding  the  institutions  of  the 
people  so  designated,  the  employment  of 
a  more  precise  and  descriptive  term  is 
precluded. 

The  effective  power  of  the  tribe  for  of- 
fense and  defense  was  composed  not  only 
of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  its  members 
and  the  muscular  strength,  stamina,  and 
experience  of  its  quota  of  warriors,  but 
also  of  the  orenda  (q.  v. ) ,  or  magic  power, 
with  which,  it  was  assumed,  its  people, 
their  weapons  and  implements,  and  their 
arts  and  institutions,  were  endowed. 

Some  tribes  constituted  independent 
states,  while  others  through  confedera- 
tion with  other  tribes  became  or^ic 
units  of  a  hieher  organization,  retaining 
governmental  control  of  purely  local  a^ 
mirs  only.  Sometimes  alliances  between 
tribes  were  made  to  meet  a  passing  emer- 
gency, but  there  was  no  attempt  to  co- 
ordinate structures  of  the  social  fabric  in 
such  manner  as  to  secure  permanency. 
Nevertheless  in  North  Amenca  a  number 
of  complex,  powerful,  and  well-planned 
confederations  were  established  on  uni- 


versal principles  of  good  government  Of 
this  kind  the  League  of  the  Five  Tribes 
of  the  Iroquois  in  the  closing  decades  of 
the  16th  century  was  especially  typical. 
This. League  was  founded  on  the  recogni- 
tion and  practice  of  six  fundamentals: 
( 1 )  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
public  peace;  (2)  the  security  and  health 
or  wel^re  of  the  body;  (3)  the  doing  of 
justice  or  equity;  (4)  the  advocacy  and 
defense  of  the  doing  of  justice;  (5)  the 
recognition  of  the  authority  of  law,  sup- 
ported as  it  was  by  the  body  of  warriors; 
and  (6)  the  use  and  preservation  of  the 
orenda  or  magic  power.  The  sum  of  the 
activities  of  these  six  principles  in  the 
public,  foreign,  and  private  life  of  these 
tribes  so  confederated  resulted  in  the 
establishment  and  preservation  of  what 
in  their  tongue  is  called  the  Great  Ck>m- 
monwealth. 

In  the  history  of  the  American  Indian 
tribes,  differences  in  culture  are  as  fre- 
quent as  coincidences.  Different  peoples 
have  different  ideas,  different  ideals, 
different  methods  of  doing  things,  dif- 
ferent modes  of  life,  and  of  course  dif- 
ferent institutions  in  greatly  different 
degrees  and  kinds.  The  course  of  the 
history  of  a  people  is  not  predeter- 
mined, and  it  is  divergent  from  vary- 
ing and  variable  conditions.  Different 
results  are  consequent  upon  different 
departures.  In  some  places  tribal  organi- 
zations are  established  on  a  clan  or  a  gen- 
tile basis;  in  other  regions  a  system  of 
villa^  communities  was  developed;  and 
in  still  others  pueblos  or  village  commu- 
nities were  founded.  From  thesedifferent 
modes  of  life,  influenced  by  varying  en- 
vironment and  experiences,  many  new 
departures,  resulting  in  unlike  issues,  were 
made.  For  the  reason  that  the  elemen- 
tary group,  the  family,  whence  the  other 
units  are  directly  or  mediately  derived, 
is  always  preserved,  coincidences  are  not 
infrequent.  The  term  "family"  here  is 
taken  in  its  broad  sociologic  sense,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  modem  use  of 
it  as  equivalent  to  fireside  (see  Family). 
In  gentile  and  clan  tribal  oi^ganizations  a 
fomily  consists  of  the  union  of  two  per- 
sons, each  from  a  different  gens  or  clan, 
as  the  case  might  be,  and  their  offspring, 
who  therefore  have  certain  rights  in, 
and  owe  certain  obligations  to,  the  two 
clans  or  gentes  thus  united  in  marriage 
by  the  two  parents. 

In  historical  times,  in  the  ^roup  of  Iro- 
quois peoples,  the  tribes  consisted  of  from 
3  to  12  or  14  clans,  irrespective  of  popula- 
tion. For  social,  political,  and  reli^ous 
purposes  the  clans  of  a  tribe  were  inva- 
riably organized  into  two  tribal  ])ortions 
or  organic  units,  commonly  denominated 
phratries,  each  of  which  units  in  council. 
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in  games,  in  ceremonial  aflsemblieB,  or  in 
any  tribal  gatberinff  occapied  around  the 
actual  or  aasmned  me  a  place  opposite  to 
that  held  by  the  other  phratry.  In  the 
placing  of  these  clan  groups  the  cult  of 
the  quarters  is  merely  vestigial,  having 
long  ago  lost  its  influence.  In  the  great 
tril^  gambling  games  between  the  units 
of  the  tribe  ( for  phratry  must  at  all  times 
contend  against  phratry ) ,  the  eastern  side 
of  the  "plot"  was  regarded  as  insuring 
success;  but  at  the  present  day  the  phra- 
tries  alternate  annually  in  occupying  this 
auspicious  quarter,  although  the  phratry 
occupying  this  side  is  not  at  afl  times 
successful. 

This  dualism  in  the  oi^(;anization  of  the 
social,  religious,  and  pohtical  units,  next 
in  importance  to  that  of  the  tribe  itself, 
is  seemingly  based  on  a  concept  derived 
from  the  primitive  philosopny  of  the 
tribe  regaraing  the  procreation,  reproduc- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  life  on  earth. 
The  clans  of  a  phratry,  or  association  of 
clans,  called  one  another  "brothers,"  and 
the  clans  of  the  opposite  phratry  "cous- 
ins" or  "  offspring.  '  In  tne  elder  period 
the  phratry — the  organic  unit  next  to  the 
tribe — was  an  incest  group  to  the  members 
of  it,  and  consequently  marriage  was  pro- 
hibited within  it,  hence  the  phratry  was 
exogamous.  But  owing  to  the  many  dis- 
placements of  the  tribes  by  the  advance 
of  Caucasians  this  regulation  in  regard  to 
the  phratry  has  fallen  into  disuse,  so  that 
at  the  present  time  the  clan  alone  is  the 
exogamous  group,  just  as  the  gens  is  the 
only  exogamous  group  in  those  tribes  in 
which  gentile  organizations  prevail  and 
gentile  brotherhoods  were  formerly  in 
vogue.  There  were,  however,  never  any 
phratriarchs  as  such.  The  chiefe  and 
other  officers  of  the  several  clans  acted  as 
the  directors  and  rulers  of  the  two  phrar 
tries,  whose  acts,  to  have  tribal  force  and 
authority,  must  have  had  the  approval  of 
both  phratries  acting  conjointly  through 
their  recognized  representatives.  Neither 
phratry  could  act  for  the  tribe  as  a  whole. 
The  members  of  a  phratry  owed  certain 
duties  and  obligations  to  the  members  of 
the  opposite  one;  and  these  obli^tions 
were  oased  not  only  on  considerations  of 
consanguinity  and  affinity  but  also  on 
esoteric  concepts  as  well.  The  reason  for 
the  last  expression  will  be  found  to  be 
cosmical  and  will  be  emphasized  later. 

Selecting  the  Iroauois  tribes  as  fairly 
typical  of  uiose  in  wnich  the  clan  orgam- 
zation  had  reached  its  highest  develop- 
ment, it  is  found  that  in  such  a  tribe 
citizenship  consisted  in  being  by  birth  or 
adoption  ((].  v.)  a  member  of  a  clan,  and 
membership  by  birth  in  a  clan  was 
traced  only  through  the  mother  and  her 
female  ancestors;  hence  it  was  solely 
through  the  mother  that  the  clan  was 


preserved  and  kept  distinct  from  every 
other.  But  although  the  child  acquired 
hifl  birth-rights  only  through  his  mother, 
singularly  enough  it  was  through  the 
father  that  his  or  her  kinship  was  ex- 
tended beyond  his  own  into  that  of  faiis 
Other's  dan,  which  owed  to  the  ofbpring 
of  its  sons  certain  important  obligations, 
which  bound  these  two  clans  together 
not  only  by  marriage  but  by  the  stronger 
tie  of  a  recogniz^  kinship.  By  this 
process  the  dims  of  the  tribe  were  bound 
together  into  a  tribal  unity.  By  the  or- 
ganization of  the  clans  of  the  tribe  into 
two  exoffamic  groups,  the  possible  num- 
ber of  clans  between  which  the  said  mu- 
tual rights,  privilegesj  and  duties  of 
fiitherhood  might  subsist  were  in  most 
cases  reduced  by  about  half;  but  this  re- 
duction was  not  the  object  of  this  dual- 
ism in  tribal  structure.  The  wise  men 
of  the  early  Iroquois,  having  endowed 
the  bodies  and  elements  of  their  environ- 
ment and  the  fictions  of  their  brains 
with  haman  attributes,  regarded  these 
bodies  and  phenomena  as  anthropic  be- 
ings, and  so  they  imputed  to  them  even 
social  relations,  such  as  kinship  and  af- 
finity, and  not  the  least  of  these  imputed 
endowments  was  that  of  sex — the  prin- 
dples  of  fotherhood  and  motherhood. 
These  beings  were  therefore  apportioned 
in  relative  numbers  to  the  two  sexes. 
Even  the  Upper  and  the  Lower  and  the 
Four  Quarters  were  regarded  as  an- 
thropic beings.  They,  too,  were  male 
and  female;  the  Sky  was  male  and  a 
fother;  and  the  Earth  was  female  and  a 
mother;  the  Sun,  thdr  elder  brother,  was 
male,  and  the  Moon,  their  grandmother, 
was  female.  And  as  this  dual  prindple 
precedent  to  procreation  was  apparentiy 
everywhere  present,  it  was  deemed  the 
part  of  wisdom,  it  would  seem,  to  incor- 
porate this  dual  principle  by  eymboliiim 
into  the  tribal  structure,  wnich  was  of 
course  devised  to  secure  not  only  welfare 
to  its  members  living  and  those  yet  un- 
born, but  also  to  efieSt  the  perpetuation 
of  the  tribe  by  fostering  the  begetting  oi 
offspring.  If  then  a  clan  or  a  gens  or  a 
phratry  of  clans  or  g^tes  came  to  repre- 
sent S3rmbolically  a  single  sex,  it  would 
oonsequentiy  be  regarded  as  unnatural  or 
abnormal  to  permit  marriage  between 
members  of  such  a  symbolic  group,  and 
so  prohibition  of  such  marriage  would 
naturally  follow  as  a  taboo,  the  oreakinff 
of  whicn  was  sacrilegious.  This  wotdd 
in  time  develop  into  the  inhibition  ol 
marriage  commonly  called  exogamy  aa  a 
protest  af^inst  unnatural  and  incestuous 
sex  relations.  The  union  of  man  and 
woman  in  marriage  for  the  perpetuation 
of  the  race  was  but  a  combination  in  the 
concrete  of  the  two  great  reproductive 
prindples  pervading  all  nature,  the  niale 
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and  the  female — the  father  and  the 
mother.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  ex- 
ogamy is  not  an  inhibition  arising  from 
any  influence  of  the  clan  or  gentile  tute- 
lary, as  some  hold,  but  is  rather  the  result 
of  the  ezpreesion  or  the  typifying  of  the 
male  ana  the  female  principles  in  na- 
ture— the  dualism  of  the  fatherhood  and 
the  motherhood  of  nature  expressed  in 
the  social  fabric. 

In  pursuing  the  study  of  this  dualism 
in  organic  tribal  structure  it  is  imoortant 
to  note  the  appellations  applied  oy  the 
Iroquois  to  these  two  esoteric  divisions. 

When  the  Five  Tribes,  or  the  Five 
Nations  as  they  were  sometimes  called, 
united  in  the  formation  of  their  famous 
League  of  the  Iroquois,  this  dualistic  con- 
cept was  carefully  incoxporated  into  the 
structure  of  the  oi^ganic  lederal  law.  The 
Mohawk,  the  Onondaga,  and  the  Seneca 
were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  three 
tribes,  ceremonially  called  the  **  Father's 
Brothers,'*  while  the  Oneida  and  the  Ca- 
yuga were  organized  into  a  phratry  of  two 
tribes,  ceremonially  called  "My  Off- 
spring," or  the  phratry  of  the  "Mother's 
Sisters. ' '  These  esoteric  designations  are 
echoed  and  reechoed  in  the  long  and  in- 
teresting chants  of  the  Condolence  Coun- 
cil, whose  functions  are  constnictive  and 
preservative  of  the  unity  of  the  League, 
and  of  course  adversative  to  the  destruc- 
tive activity  of  death  in  its  myriad  forms. 

It  is  equally  important  ana  interesting 
to  note  the  fact  that  the  name  for  *  *  father'' 
in  the  tongues  of  the  Iroquois  is  the  term 
which  in  the  cognate  Tuscarora  dialect 
signifies  *male,'  but  not  'father,'  without 
a  characteristic  dialectic  change.  It  is 
thus  shown  that  fundamentally  the  con- 
ceots  *  *  ^ther ' '  and  *  *  male ' '  are  identical. 

In  the  autumn  at  the  Green  Com  Dance, 
and  in  the  second  month  after  the  winter 
solstice  at  the  extensive  New  Year  cere- 
.  monies,  the  chiefs  and  the  elders  in  each 
phratry  receive  from  those  of  the  other 
the  enijgmatic  details  of  dreams  dreamed 
by  fasting  children,  to  be  interpreted  by 
them  in  order  to  ascertain  the  personal 
tutelary  (? totem,  q.  v.)  of  the  dreamer. 
And  in  the  earlier  time,  because  the  pro- 
creation of  life  and  the  preservation  of  it 
must  originate  with  the  paternal  clan  or 
association  of  clans,  the  members  of  such 
a  clan  should  in  a  reasonable  time  replace 
a  person  killed  or  captured  by  enemies  in 
the  clan  of  their  offspring.  The  paternal 
clan  and  the  phratry  to  which  it  belonged 
was  called,  with  reference  to  a  third 
person,  hoMoflmsf  ^h^\  i.  e.  *hiB  father's 
brothers  i  and  kindred). '  Since  the  clan , 
and  therefore  the  tribe  of  which  it  is  a 
component  part,  is  supported  by  the  num- 
bers of  those  who  compose  it,  whether 
men  or  women  (for  its  power  and  wealth 
lie  chiefly  in  the  numbers  of  its  constitu- 
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ents),  it  followed  that  the  loss  of  a  single 
person  was  a  great  one  and  one  that  it  was 
necessary  to  restore  by  replacing  the  lack- 
ing person  by  one  or  many  according  to 
the  esteem  and  the  standing  in  which  he 
was  held.  This  peculiar  duty  and  obli- 
gation of  the  members  of  tne  paternal 
clans  to  their  ofbpring  in  the  other  clans 
is  still  typified  among  the  modem  Tusca- 
rora and  other  Iroquois  tribes  on  the  first 
day  of  the  new  year.  On  this  day  it  is 
customary  to  make  calls  of  congratulation 
and  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  present, 
usually  some  article  of  food,  such  as  small 
cakes,  doughnuts,  apples,  pieces  of  pie, 
etc.  But  every  person  on  entering  the 
house  of  a  clansman  of  his  or  her  father 
may  demand,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
presents  provided,  "a  baby,"  using  for 
this  purpose  the  ordinary  term  for  a  iMiby, 
our/HVd*,  To  comply  with  these  appre- 
hended demands,  tne  thrifty  housewife, 
to  aid  her  good  man  in  fulfilling  his  obli- 
gations, usually  has  prepared  in  advance 
a  goodly  number  of  small  mummy-like 
figures  of  pastry,  8  or  10  inches  in  length, 
to  represent  symbolically  the  **  babies" 
demanded. 

So  it  would  seem  that  marriage,  to  be 
fruitful,  must  be  contracted  between  mem- 
bers of  the  male  and  the  fenmle  parts  of 
the  tribal  unity.  In  primitive  thought 
kinship,  expressed  in  terms  of  agnatic  and 
enatic  kinship,  of  consanguinity  and  affin- 
ity, was  the  one  basis  recognized  in  the 
structure  of  the  social  organization.  At 
first  all  social  relations  and  political  and 
religious  affiliations  were  founded  on  ties 
of  blood  kinship  of  varying  degrees  of 
closeness;  but  later,  where  such  actual 
blood  kinship  was  wanting,  it  was  assumed 
by  legal  fictions  (see  Adoj^tion).  Within 
Uie  f£nily  as  well  as  outside  of  it  the  in- 
dividual was  governed  by  obligations 
based  primarily  on  kinship  of  blood  and 
on  certain  funaamental  cosmical  concepts 
consonant  therewith. 

The  Omaha  tribe  is  constituted  of  ten 
gentes  organized  into  two  divisions  of  five 
gentes  each,  and  this  dualism  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  tribal  gentes  into  two 
constituent  exo^amous  bodies  is  appar- 
ently prevalent  m  all  the  tribes  cognate 
with  the  Omaha,  with  perhaps  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ponca.  When  on  the  great 
annual  tribal  hunt,  the  Omaha  tribe 
camped  ceremonially  in  the  form  of  an 
open  or  broken  circle.  When  the  tribe 
performed  its  religious  rites  this  circle 
was  always  circumspectly  oriented.  But 
when  the  tribe  was  moving,  the  opening 
of  the  camp-circle  always  faced  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  tribe  was  marching, 
although  the  opening  was  symbolically 
toward  the  b.  This  symbolic  fiction  was 
accomplished  by  turning  the  circle  in  such 
maimer  that  if  the  actual  opening  faced 
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the  w.  the  five  tribal  gentes  whose  inva^ 
riable  place  was  on  the  n.  side  of  the  cir- 
cle when  actually  oriented  would  still  be 
found  on  the  n.  side  of  the  camp-drde 
and  the  other  five  gentes  on  the  b.  But 
it  seems  that  this  order  was  not  always 
punctiliously  observed  at  home.  This 
persistent  adjustment  of  the  order  in 
which  the  gentes  were  placed  in  regard 
to  the  real  orient  was  a  reflex  of  the  cult 
of  the  quarters  and  apparently  rested  on 
a  concept  concerning  the  origin  pf  life  and 
of  the  bodies  of  the  environing  world. 
Like  the  Iroquois,  and  perhaps  all  the 
other  Indian  peoples  of  North  America, 
the  Omaha  imputed  life  and  human  attri- 
butes and  quautiee  to  the  various  bodies 
and  elements  in  nature.  80  regarding 
them  as  anthropomorphic  beings,  even 
social  relations  such  as  kinshipeand  affini- 
ties were  attributed  to  them,  and  not  the 
least  among  these  imputed  properties  was 
sex.  Like  all  living  things  tnese  bodies 
must  need  be  apportioned  to  the  two 
sexes.    And  as  the  various  re^ons  and 

rrters  were  r^arded  as  beings,  they 
were  male  or  female  by  nature. 
The  Sky  is  male  and  a  father,  and  the 
Earth  is  female  and  a  mother j  the  Above 
is  masculine,  and  the  Below  is  feminine; 
the  Sun  is  male^  the  Moon  female.  Since 
these  two  principles  are  necessary  to  the 
propagation  of  the  races  of  men  and 
animals,  the^  were  also  made  factors  in 
the  propagation  and  conservation  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  And  as  this  dualism 
appeared  seemingly  in  all  living  things, 
it  was  deemed  needful  to  embc^y  tiiese 
two  so  neoe^ary  principles  symbolically 
in  the  organic  umts  of  the  tnbal  oiigam- 
zation;  and  so  it  would  appear  that  the 
one  side  as  the  representative  of  the  Sky 
was  made  male  and  the  other  as  repre- 
senting the  Earth  was  made  feoiale. 
ThereK>re  it  would  seem  that  marriage  to 
be  fruitful  must  be  between  the  male  and 
the  female  parts  of  the  tribal  unity.  De- 
scent being  traced  solely  through  the 
father,  it  was  he  who  sustained  the  gens 
and  kept  it  distinct  from  every  other.  B^ 
birth  the  child  derived  his  name,  his 
place,  his  taboo,  and  his  share  in  the  rites 
of  his  gens  solely  from  his  father j  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  through  his  moth- 
er's gens  that  his  kinship  was  projected 
beyond  the  gens  of  his  oirth.  80  it  is 
clearthatitis  thetieof  maternal  kinship — 
the  bond  of  affinity— that  actually  binds 
together  the  gentes  and  that  impresses 
every  individual  with  the  cohesive  senti- 
ment that  he  is  a  member  of  an  inter- 
related kinship  body  of  persons. 

According  to  Miss  Fletcher  (Nat  Mus. 
Rep.,  1897),  from  whom  the  data  charac- 
terizing the  Omaha  tribal  organization 
has  been  larjjely  derived,  the  distinctive 
features  of  the  Omaha  gens  and  those  of 


its  close  cognates  are.  in  mieral,  that 
descent  is  traced  only  through  the  tiuher, 
that  the  chieftainship  is  apparently  not 
hereditary,  that  its  members  do  not  de- 
rive their  lineage  from  a  common  ances- 
tor, that  it  possesses  a  set  of  personal 
names,  that  it  practises  a  common  rite,  that 
it  is  not  namea  after  any  individoal,  and 
that  it  is  exogamous.  So  that  the  Omaha 
tribe,  having  ten  such  gentes  ory^aniied 
in  two  exogamous  assodationa,  to  each 
of  which  l^longs  a  tribal  pipe  and  a 
phratriarch  who  is  one  of  the  governing 
council  of  seven  chieftains,  has,  aoM>ng 
other  things,  ten  religious  ntes,  ten 
taboos,  ten  sets  of  personal  nam^  and  a 

f^veming  council  of  seven  chieftainfl. 
ormerly  marriage  was  permitted  only 
between  members  of  the  two  exogamous 
associations,  but  not  between  the  mem- 
hen  of  either  among  themselves. 

According  to  Boais  there  are  remark- 
able differences  in  the  complex  social 
organizations  of  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W. 
coast  Of  these  the  Haida  and  the  Tlin- 
git,  both  having  maternal  descent,  are 
each  composed  of  two  exogamous  oipmic 
and  organized  halves  or  units,  whidb 
among  the  Tlingit  are  called  the  Baven 
and  the  Wolf,  respectively,  while  among 
the  Uaida  they  are  known  bv  the  namee 
Eagle  and  Raven.  The  sociology  of  these 
two  tribes,  while  approximating  in  gen- 
eral structure  that  of  the  Tsimnhian,  hav- 
ing likewise  a  definite  maternal  cmuiiza- 
Uon,  is  less  complex,  for  among  the  lat- 
ter mere  are  apparent!  v  four  exogamoiK 
associations  with  subdivisions  or  sob- 
dans.  Before  any  satis&u;tory  knowl- 
edge of  the  tribal  structure  and  its  fone^ 
tions  can  be  obtained,  it  is  necessary  to 
posseas  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  gen- 
eral statements  a  detailed  and  avstenused 
knowledge  of  the  technique  by  wfaicfa 
these  several  organic  unite,  sii^y  and 
jointly^  transact  the  afEairs  of  the  tribe 
This  kmd  of  information  is  still  in  large 
measure  lacking  for  a  great  proportion 
of  the  North  American  Indian  tribes. 
Among  the  Kwakiutl,  Boas  found  a  pecu- 
liar social  oiganizadon  which  doeer  stody 
may  saUs&u:toril^  explain.  Among  the 
northern  KwakiuU  tribes  there  are  a 
number  of  exogamic  dans  in  which 
descent  is  traced  preferably  in  the  ma- 
ternal line,  but  m  certain  caeee  a  child 
may  be  counted  as  a  member  of  hsa 
father's  clan.  Yet,  Boas  adds,  *'By  a 
peculiar  arrangement,  however,  descent 
IS  so  rwdated  that  it  proceeds  in  the 
maternal  line.'' 

In  speaking  of  the  widdy  p^^valem 
dualism  in  the  highest  organic  onits  of  the 
tribal  structure,  eepedally  with  referenoe 
to  these  tribes  of  the  N.  W. ,  Boas  remarks: 
"  Since  the  two-fold  division  of  a  whole 
tribe  into  exogamic  groups  is  a  phenome- 
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non  of  very  wide  oocorrence,  it  is  fraitlees 
to  specolate  on  its  origin  in  this  special 
case,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  point  out 
that  Dr  Swanton  in  his  investigations 
among  the  Haida  was  led  to  the  condu- 
fdon  that  possibly  the  £agle  group  may 
represent  a  foreign  element  in  the  tribe," 
and  states  what  but  few  others  appear  to 
see:  that  the  crest  system  {'*  totemism  " ) 
on  the  Pacific  coast  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  this  peculiar  division  of 
the  tribe.  But  it  has  already  been  herein 
indicated  in  what  manner  this  dualism 
has  been  made  a  feature  in  the  social 
structure  of  at  least  two  linguistic  stocks, 
and  that  the  reasons  there  advanced  may 
be  tentatively  accepted  as  at  least  a  prob* 
able  explanation  of  such  divisions  in  other 
tribes  havinganalogous  social  institutions, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  with  greater  rea- 
son to  be  due  to  some  other  equally  po- 
tent cause. 

Among  the  Salish^  the  dan  and  the 
gentile  mrms  of  social  structure  do  not 
occur.  In  this  respect  the  littoral  Salish 
differ  materially  from  those  of  the  in- 
terior. Among  the  latter,  according  to 
Hill-Tout,  the  social  fabric  is  so  simple 
and  loose  that  it  "borders  closely  ujpon 
anarchy,"  while  among  the  former  it  is 
comparatively  complex,  and  the  com- 
mune is  divided  into  *'  a  number  of  hard 
and  fast  classes  or  castes,"  three  in 
number,  exclusive  of  the  slave  class. 
Boas,  writing  in  1905  of  the  Salish 
tribes  of  the  interior  of  British  Columbia, 
says  that  in  the  **very  loose"  social  or- 
ganization of  these  people,  if  such  it  may 
be  called,  no  tribal  unit  is  recognized: 
that  there  are  no  exogamic  gpx>up6;  and 
no  hereditary  nobility  was  found,  per- 
sonal distinction  being  acquired  chiefi^ 
by  wealth  and  wisdom.  While  the  exi- 
eendes  of  the  food  quest  com pellekl  these 
Indians  to  change  their  habitations  from 
season  to  season,  their  permanent  villages 
were  situated  in  the  river  valleys.  There 
are  according  to  this  author  frequent  and 
considerable  fluctuations  in  the  popula- 
tion of  the  villages,  but  it  does  not  appear 
tiiat  these  changes  result  in  a  diminution 
of  the  tri  bal  population.  It  appears  that 
deer-fences  ana  fishing  places  were  the 
property  of  certain  persons  and  families, 
and  moreover  that  the  hunting  territory 
was  regarded  as  the  common  property  of 
the  whole  tribe.  From  the  prominence 
given  to  the  ''family"  in  marriage  ob- 
servances, in  burial  customs,  and  in 
property  rights,  it  is  possible  that  further 
mvestigation  will  reveal  a  much  more 
complex  and  cohesive  organization  than 
18  now  known  to  exist 

According  to  Chamberlain  the  social 
structure  of  the  Kutenai  is  remarkably 
simple,  being  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
aodal  systems  of  great  complexity  found 


in  British  Columbia  and  on  the  N.  W. 
coast  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Ku- 
tenai have  or  ever  had  clan  orgentile  in- 
stitutions or  secret  societies.  '&ch  tribal 
or  local  community  had  a  chief  whose 
office  was  hereditary,  although  the  peo- 
ple always  had  the  right  to  select  some 
other  member  of  the  ftunily  when  for  any 
cause  it  was  needful  so  to  do.  The  power 
and  authority  of  the  chief  was  limited  by 
the  advice  and  action  of  the  coundl 
Formerly,  a  chief  was  elected  to  direct 
the  great  hunting  expeditions.  The  pop- 
ulation of  the  tribe  was  supported  by  the 
adoption  of  aliens  by  resiaence  and  by 
marriage.  Descent  was  probably  traced 
through  the  mother,  and  marriage  of  first 
cousins  was  strictly  forbidden.  These 
apparently  tentative  statements  of  Cham- 
berlain indicate  that  the  trioe  was  held 
t(^ther  by  the  ties  of  consanguinity  and 
affinity. 

See  Adoption;  CUm  and  Oens;  Confed- 
eration; Family;  OovemmerU;  Kmsnip; 
Sociology.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Trio^ntee.  Given  as  one  of  the  "Keo- 
wee  towns"  among  the  Cherokee  in  a 
document  of  1765  (Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  £.,  143, 1887).  Possibly  Tessuntee 
(q.  v.). 

TrimatL  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Tigua  of  New  Mexico  in  1598. — Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  115, 1871. 

Trinaoluik.    An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Nushagak  district,  Alaska;   pop.  20  in 
1890. 
Tri]UMh«Bint.'Uth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 180S. 

Tripaniok.  A  tribe  of  Algonauian  or 
possibl^r  of  Siouan  stock  formerly  living  in 
liie  vicinity  of  Albemarle  sd.,  N.  C. 

TripMioks.— Haklun  (1600),  Vov.,  ni.  812,  1810. 
Tripaaiaks.— Lane  (1586)  quoted  by  Hawks,  N.G., 
X,  111,  1859.  TrypMdks.— Lane  (1585)  in  Smith. 
Va..  1, 87,  repr.  1819. 

Triptf  Blanoas  ( Span. :  *  white  bellies ' ) . 
A  tribe  living  mauily  in  Coahuila,  Mexico, 
and  probably  of  Coahuiltecan  stock,  which 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  was  found 
at  Nadadores,  San  Fiancisco  Solano,  and 
San  Buenaventura  missions,  Coahuila. 
In  1688  they  revolted  and  destroyed  both 
the  Nadadores  and  San  Buenaventura 
missions  (Portillo,  Apuntee  para  la  Hist. 
Antigua  de  Coahuila  y  Texas,  253,  1888; 
Valero  Baptisms,  1705,  1707;  Valero 
Burials,  1708,  MS.) .  (h.  b.  b.  ) 

Triwta.  A  former  yillupe  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Troomaxiaquino.  A  Tewa  pueblo  in 
N.  Mex.  in  1598.  The  ruins  have  been 
located  by  Bandelier  in  Kio  Arriba  co. 
Paiaritos.— Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Max.,  201, 1885 
(Span.  « birds').  Troomaziaqidao.— Ofkate  (1696) 
in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi,  116, 1871.  Troo-maxia-qui-no.— 
Bandelier,  op.  cit  Trovmaadaquiao.— Bancroft, 
Arts,  and  K.  Hex.,  136, 1889  (misprint). 
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Trophiei.  The  North  American  Indians 
preserved  and  frequently  wore  as  an 
adjunct  of  costume  the  tails,  claws,  paws, 
teeth,  horns,  feathers,  pelts,  and  other 
parts  of  the  animals  tnat  they  killed. 
Somewhat  less  frequently  scalps,  skulls, 
finders,  hands,  arms,  skins,  hearts,  teeth, 
and  other  parts  of  the  human  body,  nearly 
always  taken  from  the  enemies  l>elong^ng 
to  alien  tribes,  were  preserved  in  a  similar 
manner. 

As  for  the  signification  of  such  trophies, 
whose  use  is  not  peculiar  to  any  single 
{yeople  or  time,  the  explanation  is  not 
simple.  The  purposes  of  trophies  may 
be  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
plexity as  follows:  (1)  ornaments;  (2) 
proofo  of  skill  and  prowess;  (3)  records 
of  events  in  chase  or  war;  (4)  tokens  of 
blood  revenge;  (5)  fetishes,  which  may 
be  the  property  of  special  persons,  as 
sorcerers  and  medicine-men,  or  of  socie- 
ties, fraternities,  or  tribes.  In  no  case 
does  the  trophy  rise  higher  in  the  scale 
than  fetishism. 

Among  the  ancient  Pueblo  Indians 
trophies  made  of  the  jaws  of  animals 
were  used.  These  were  frequently  sec- 
tions cut  from  the  jaw  of  the  mountain 
lion  and  pierced  for  suspension,  or  the 
whole  lower  jaw  of  a  deer  decorated  with 
bands  of  red  paint.  In  one  grave  was 
found  the  skull  of  a  dog,  polished  from 
long  use. 

&ar-claw  necklaces  were  frequently 
worn  as  trophies  by  the  Indians  of  the 
United  States.  The  Cree  of  the  Hudson 
bay  region  wore  as  a  trophy  the  lip  of  the 
black  biear,  which  was  preserved,  dressed, 
and  ornamented  with  beads  and  strips  of 
cloth.  The  Hopi  of  Arizona  wore  the 
paMTS  of  the  porcupine.  There  were  in- 
numerable other  kmds  of  trophies. 

The  western  Eskimo  introduced  the 
trophy  into  art,  engraving  representa- 
tions of  skins,  heads,  or  tails  of  animals 
killed  in  the  chase  on  ivory  drill-bows, 
bag  handles,  etc.  Necklaces  of  human 
fingers  and  trophies  of  hands  and  limbs 
have  been  found  among  the  Cheyenne, 
Apache,  Navaho  (?),  Ute,  Shoshoni, 
Chippewa,  Sioux,  some  California  tribes, 
the  Virginia  Indians,  Mohawk,  Caddo, 
Florida  tribes,  and  others.  A  necklace 
composed  of  8  left-hand  middle  fingers, 
5  pouches  made  of  human  scrota,  arrow- 
heads, glass  and  wampum  beads,  and 
fetishes  cut  from  stone,  captured  by 
Gen.  Crook  in  1876  from  the  Cheyenne 
medicine-man  Tall  Wolf,  are  in  the  U.  S. 
National  Museum,  as  are  also  two  neck- 
laces consisting  of  the  nails  and  first  joints 
of  human  fingers,  fastened  to  a  beaded 
band  of  leather,  from  the  Apache  and  the 
Ute.  The  medicine-men  possessed  a 
majority  of  the  trophies  preserved  among 
the  Indians  and  employed  them  for  their 


1872.  Tnte^kotahL— Latbun,  .NjU. 
.Emp.,  298, 1864.  Txd'-tdkl^i&'-b.— 
on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.    Tiwa  taiM  T«| 


supposed  magic  power.  Some  trapkues, 
however,  such  as  scalps,  were  tribal 
medicine.  See  Bourke  in  9th  Bep.  B.  A. 
£.,  480-89,  1892;  Hrdlidka  in  Am-  An- 
thr.,  X,  288,  1908;  Friederici,  (1)  Skal- 
pieren,  1906,  (2)  in  Smitliaon.  Bep.  1906^ 
423,1907.  (w.  H.) 

Trotukkntdhin  ( '  peopleof  the  fork  of  the 
river ' ) .  A  Kutchin  tribe  on  Yakon  axkI 
Stewart  rs. ,  Yukon  territory,  ext^odin^  op 
the  latter  stream  to  the  moath  of  Beaver 
r.,  where  they  meet  the  Esbataottiiie.  to 
whom  they  are  hostile.  They  are  aaia  to 
spear  salmon  in  the  shoals  of  the  Yukon. 
Ross  described  their  songsaa  more  moBical 
than  those  of  any  other  northern  Lodiana 
Rftmpart  IndUaft.—Ront,  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E. 
Tathsey-kntehi— Richaidflon.  Arct.  Exped..  i,  89fi, 
1S51  ('rampart  people').  Tatkaiiy-kstehi. — ^L*- 
tham,  Nat  Races  Rusa.  Bmp..  298, 18M  (includes 
Kutcnakutchin,  Hankntchin,  and  Tatcbosieka- 
tchin).  Tatsei-kntdd.— Latham  in  Trazui.  PhlloL 
Soc  Lond.,  67,  1856.  Tla'-ift  Xateb'^K.— Bo«, 
notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  ('people  of  the  i&m- 
parts').  T'kitdcf.—Whymper.TnTels  In  Alaska, 
map,  1869.  TUcga-siUa.— Richardson,  Arct.  Kx- 
ped.,  I.  399, 1851  ( '  Utile  dc«s M.  To-t^ik-^tb.— 
DawBon  in  Rep.  Gool.  Snrv.  Cui.  1887.  202b,  iaS9L 
Tran-jik-koo-ehia.— Haidftftyin  Smithmi.  Rep.  fen- 

1866,   811.   1872.      ~       " 

Races  Runs.  1 

Ross,  notes  on  ' , 

tehin.— Petitot,  Diet.  Ddn^Dindji^,  xx,  106. 
Upper  e«as  dn  foa.— Ros,  notes  on  Tinne,  M8l, 
B.  A.  E. 

Tnicta.  A  village,  presumably  Coeta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Jxmn 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — EngelhMxit,  Ftbd- 
ciscans  in  Oal.,  398,  1897. 

Tntla.  Mentioned  as  a  {yaeblo  of  the 
proWnce  of  Atripny  (q.  v. ),  in  the  regjjya 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  X.  Mex.,  in 
1698.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc  In^d.,  in, 
116,  1871. 

Tniiiaohio  (trusi,  a  kind  of  herb;  ckH^ 
'place  of ).  A  small  Tarahnmare  isncfae* 
na  not  far  from  Norogachic,  Chihnahoa, 
Mexico. — Lumholts,  infn,  1894. 

TiaeqaUlis  ( T^deqdlaiu),  The  name  of 
an  ancestor  of  a  Koskimo  gens;  aiso 
applied  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  131,  1887. 

TtaganluL  An  Iroquoian  term,  having 
here  the  phonetics  of  the  Ononda^  dia- 
lect, and  freely  rendered,  *One  otters 
unintelligible  speech,'  and  so  approxi- 
mately synonymous  with  'ali«i,'  'for- 
eigner.' Its  literal  meaning  is  '  one  rolls 
(or  purls)  one's  mouth  (speech).'  This 
term  was  applied  to  the  several  Algon- 

?uian  tribes  dwelling  k.  and,s.  of  the 
roquois  in  widely  separated  localities; 
the  Hurons  applied  the  name  to  th^ 
'"Canadiens"  of  1626,  i.  e.  the  A^;on. 
quians  dwelling  on  the  Lower  St  Law- 
rence. It  was  applied  indiscriminately 
to  the  Abnaki,  Mohe^n,  Mahican,  Deia- 
wares,  Munsee,  Stockbridfles,  Brother- 
tons,  and  generally  to  all  the  New  £ng^ 
land  and  contiguous  southern  Algonqoian 
tribes.  ( j.  k.  b.  H. ) 
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(1648)    in     Job.     Rel.. 


_lwaltea  ed..  X-Xviu.  118,  lS9e.  Afotofmneg.— 
Oark  quoted  by  Brlnton,  Lenape,  255,  1885. 
Mikaaa.— Cnoq.  Lexlque  Iroouoiae,  165,  1882 
ae  of  **Le8  Abenaqnis  de  8t  Francois"). 
Ikikgaata.— Ettwein  quoted  by  Brinton,  op. 
14.  Aaaaaqiiuiaa.— Sagard,  Huron  Diction- 
ii«tre  (1632)  in  Hist  Can.,  iv,  s.  v.  Nationt,  repr. 
1896.  iio— ■■aim  — Potier,  Radices  Huionnes, 
MS.,  17S1.  AtMcmaaaa.— Bruyas,  Radices,  42, 
1883.    Tm  fa  ha.— Hewitt,  infn.  1907   (Seneca 

form ) .  TMcaaha Hewitt,  infn,  1907  (Onondaga, 

Mobawk,  Oneida,  and  TosearoTa  common  form). 

TM^iMdi  ( TsAcuedi, '  pc^ople  of  Tsa^nia,' 
or  •  8^  people  0/  A  Tlingit  division  at 
Kake,  Alaska,  said  to  have  once  consti- 
tuted a  partof  theDaktlawedi.    (j.  r.  s.) 

Taahais  ( TBd-haU^).  A  former  Siuslaw 
villjige  on  Sioslaw  r.,  Oreg.— Dorsey  in 
Joar.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230,  1890. 

Tsaliii  ( Tsdh'is).  The  principal  town  of 
thetnie  Kwakiutl,  surrounding  Ft  Rupert, 
Brit.  CJol. 

Yart  Koparf^llaffe.— Dawwn  in  Tranfl.  Roy.  Soc. 
Can.,  eec  li,  65. 1887.  Bi-kiah.— Ibid.  TtAiOia.— 
Boas  in  Jour.  Am.  Geog.  Soc..  xix,  227, 1887. 

Tnhkoolintin  (ndh-koo-lin-Vn).  The 
Chehalis  name  for  an  ancient  village  on 
the  8.  side  of  Gray's  harbor,  Wash. — 
Gibbe,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  £. 

TiMhpekw  (nah'pekw),  A  Yurok  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  California,  at 
Stone  lagoon,  about  15  or  20  m.  n.  of 
Trinidad.  (a.  l.  k.) 

TMkwitook  (Tsah-wit-ook).  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Victoria  superintendency,  Brit. 
Col.;  pop.  71  in  1882,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Taaiiyenk  (TkU^-l-ye-uk),  A  village  of 
the  Rueha  sept  of  the  Lekwiltok  at  the 
entrance  of  Bute  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Daw- 
son in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.  1887,  sec. 
n,  65,  1888. 

Tiaite  ( Tmi-ti),  An  ancient  village  on 
the  w.  end  of  Harbledown  id.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Geol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Ttakhtsiiukiip.  A  former  Chitimacha 
village  on  Grand  r.,  near  Plaquemine 
bayou.  La. 

Taaytaiaakup  a^n.— Oatacbet  in  Trans.  Anthr. 
See.  Wasb.,  ii.  IfiS,  1888  (7uifR«=-' village'). 

Ttako  (from  uta-a-ke,  *mud').  A  Clal- 
lam village  on  Dungeness  r.,  n.  w.  Wash. 
1ba-ko.— Bella  in  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  May  21.  1886. 
TlMkkw.— Treaty  of  1855  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treaties,  800. 
1878. 

TtaktoBo.  A  (former  ? )  Maidu  division 
living  beyond  BidwelFs  bar,  Butte  co., 

Cal. 

Tbaqteno.— Cortin.  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885. 

TMiktMkoath  {TMfktmk'oaih),  A  sept 
of  the  Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tteakusm  i^li^dkuafm),  A  Cowichan 
tribe  living  in  the  town  of  Shilekuatl,  at 
Yale,  on  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.  (Boas  in 
Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  454,  1894).  The 
Indian  population  of  Yale  in  1910  was  76. 

Tiakwalooin.    A  village  of  the  Wiwekae, 
nearC.  Mudge,  Brit.  Col. 
SasUtna.— Downie  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeog.  Soc.,  xxxi, 
249, 1861 .  Taa-kwa-lao'-in.—Da wson  in  Trana.  Roy. 
Soc  Can.,  see,  II.  66, 1887.    Vonlta.>-Ibid. 


approximately  275  by  360  ft, 
01  the  remains  of  four  virtu- 


Ttalakmint  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
sided on  Lakmiut  r.,  Greg.,  until  they 
became  extinct  in  1877.— ^atschet,  At- 
falati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Ttamak.  A  former  Maidu  group  which 
in  1840  lived  on  or  near  Feather  r.,  Sut- 
ter co.,  Cal. 

Ohamak.— Hale,  Stbnog.  and  Pbilol.,  682,  1846. 
Taamak.— Ibid. 

Tiamala  ( Ttormaf-la ) .  Cue  of  the  Ch  u- 
mashan  villages  formerly  near  Santa  In^s 
mission,  San&  Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Gould, 
Santa  Inez  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 

Ttain  Bakenom.  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage situated  a  short  distance  n.  e.  of 
Mooretown-  Butte  co.,  Cal.— Dixon  in 
Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Tiampiak  ( Tmmpidk ) .  A  Lakmiut  band 
formerly  residing  near  Lakmiut  r.,  a  w. 
tributary  of  the  Willamette,  in  Gregon. — 
(Satschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

TianckiiUi.  The  Lakmiut  name  of  a 
band  of  (Dalapooya  proper,  formerly  liv- 
ing on  the  site  of  Eugene  City,  Greg. 
Ohalaa.— Dayton  treaty  (1855)  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat., 
19, 1878.  Tsan  tokilBn  ami'm.— Oatacbft,  Atfalati 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  18T7. 

Tiankawi  ( *  place  of  the  round  cactus  * ) . 
A  prehistoric  Tewa  ruin  on  a  lofty  mesa 
between  the  Rito  de  los  Frijoles  on  the  s. 
and  Los  Alamos  canyon  on  the  n.,  about 
5  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.  The 
ruins  cover  ac 
and  consist  oi 
ally  independent  blocks  of  communitv 
houses,  built  of  dressed  stones,  surround- 
ing a  court  with  openings  at  the  n.  w. 
and  8.  E.  corners.  There  are  about  200 
rooms  in  the  ground-plan;  when  occu- 
pied the  houses  were  probably  of  three 
stories  at  the  highest  points  and  accom- 
modated 300  to  400  people.  Gn  the  s. 
fAce  of  the  mesa  are  numerous  cliff  houses 
of  the  character  usually  designated  ca- 
vate  lodges.  See  Hewett  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  644,  1904,  (2)  in  Bull.  32, 
B.  A.  E.,  1906. 

Saakawaa.— Hewett,  Syllabus  of  Lectures,  1900. 
Tiankawi.— Hewett,  op.  cit. 

Tianklightemifa.  A  band  of  the  Cala- 
pooya  proper  which  formerly  lived  at 
Eugene  Citv,  Greg. 

Tian  kUx  temifa  ami'm.— Oatscbet,  Atfalati  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tianknpi.    A  band  of  the  Calapooya 

E roper,  formerly  residing  at  Brownsville, 
inn  CO.,  Greg. 

Ooup^— Ro»<,  Adventures,  236,  1849.  Tekopa.— 
Dajrton  treaty  (1865)  in  r.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  19, 1873. 
Tian  tkdpi'  amiV.— Gatscbet,  Lakmiut  MS..  B.  A. 
E..  1877. 

Tsano.  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Karok  vil- 
laco  of  three  houses  near  Grleans  Bar  on 
Klamath  r.^  n.  w.  Cal.,  in  1852.  Probably 
identical  with  Katipiara.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
Ok«e-nak.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  161, 1853.  Ohee-nas.— Ibid..  215 
(given  as  a  Hupa  division).  Oheina.— Ibid.,  194. 
Bkeina.— Gibbs  (1H51)  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes. 
III.  150,  ia'>3.  Tobai  noh.— Ibid.  Tsohih-nahs.— 
Meyer.  Nach  dem  Sacramento.  282.  1855.  T'aUah- 
nM.--<}ibbs,  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  £..  1852. 
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Tiantatawa.  A  Lakmiut  band  that  re- 
sided a.  of  Lukamiate  r.,  a  w.  affluent  of 
Willamette  r.,  in  Oregon. — Gatechet,  Lak- 
miut MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

TiantieottixM  ( '  people  of  the  excrement 
lake ') .  A  clan  or  division  of  the  Thling- 
chadinne  dwelling  on  La  Martre  lake  and 
r.,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Can. 
TMm-t*i^-ottiii^— PeUtot  io  BuU.  8oc.  G^.  Paris, 
chart,  1S75.  Tsaa-tpi^oottiia.— Petitot,AutCNirda 
Lao  des  BKlavea,  863,  1891.  twon-if^S-ittiitiaSL— 
Ibid.,  808.  Weiten  D«f-iibbad  lBdiai|s.~Heame, 
Jour,  to  N.  Ocean,  262, 1796. 

Tiantilrihin  (I^rUtkfihin,  'small  floun- 
der creek').  A  former  Tlingit  town  in 
the  Auk  country,  Alaska,  now  known  as 
Juneau.  (j.  r.8.) 

Tiantokaju  (TMn46haiyu),  One  of  the 
twa  Yonkalla  tribes  or  bands  of  Oregon. — 
Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877. 

Tiantnislia.  A  Lakmiut  band  on  Luk- 
amiute  r.,  a  w.  tributary  of  the  Willamette 
in  Oregon. 

Tsaatui&a  ami'm.— Gatschet,  Atfalati  MS.,  B.  A. 
E..  1877. 

Tianutdi.    See  Mosb,  Jo?^. 

TMpakah  {l^^-pa-kah,  'red  bankM. 
A  Paviotso  band  formerly  in  Smith  val- 
ley, w.  Nev. — Powers,  Lids.  W.  Nevada, 
MS.,  B.  A.  R,  1876. 

TiapkhadidUt  ( TKipxddidlUy  'creek bor- 
dered by  alders' ).  A  Tlakluit  wintering 
place  on  Columbia  r..  Wash.        (s.  s. ) 

Ttartlip.    A  body  of  Sanetch  on  the  s. 
E.  end  of  Vancouver  id.;  pop.   72   in 
1910. 
TMrtUp.-Oan.  Ind.  Afl.  1904,  pt  11.  69, 1905. 

Tiatarghekhetiiiine  ( 'people  among  the 
ash  trees ' ) .    A  band  of  the  Mishikhwut- 
metunne  on  Coquille  r.,  Or€«. 
Ti*a'-ta-rx<-q»')6]uir.— Dorseyin  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore. Ill,  282, 1890. 

Ttatanwif .  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sius- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

Tt'&'-^aa-wb.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
280.1890. 

Ttatenyedi  ( '  people  of  Tsate  river ' ) .    A 
Tlingit  division  in  Taku  inlet,  Alaska, 
belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry. 
tsata-h&i(T).— Kraufle,  TUnkit  Ind.,  116,   1886. 
TMttienyS'di.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,1904. 

TuLttine  ('dwellers  among  the  bea- 
vers'). An  Athapascan  tribe,  belonging 
to  the  Sekani  group,  who  roam  over  the 
wide  prairies  s.  of  Peace  r.  and  s.  of  the 
Rocky  mts.  Mackenzie  spoke  of  them  as 
one  of  the  small  tribes  ot  Rock^  Moun- 
tain Indians  living  in  the  Chipewyan 
country  and  speaking  their  language 
(Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii.  42, 1814). 
On  his  map  he  locates  them  between 
Peace  r.  and  Liard  r. ,  and  says  their  name 
is  derived  from  that  of  an  affluent  of  the 
latter.  It  was,  however.  Peace  r.  that 
they  called  Tsades,  'the  river  of  beavers' 
(Petitot,  La  Mer  Glaciale,  292, 1887),  and 
was  the  source  of  the  supply  of  beaver 
furs  early  in  the  19th  century.  Ross 
(MS.,  B.  A.  E.)  said  in  1858  that  they 
resided  in  the  country  along  Peace  r. 


from  below  Ft  Vermilion  to  the  Rocky 
mta.,  roaming  as  far  as  the  upper  Hay  r. 
on  one  side  and  a  little  Slave  lake  on 
the  other.  Gibbs  (MS..  B.  A.  E. )  located 
them  w.  of  L.  Athabasca,  on  Peace  r. 
Hind  (Labrador  Penin.,  ii,  261, 1863)  said 
that  they  resorted  to  Fts  Vermillion  and 
Dunve«m.  Petitot  (Diet  D6n6  Dindji^ 
XX,  1876)  said  that  they  hunted  along 
Peace  r.  and  that  they  formerly  included 
the  Sarsi.  Dawson  (Rep.  Geol.  Surv. 
Can.,  1879-^,  61,  1881)  gave  their  terri- 
tory as  along  Peace  r.  n.  to  Battle  r.,  k. 
to  Simonelle  r.  to  the  fork  of  Smokv  r., 
and  w.  to  the  portage  of  the  Mountain  of 
Rocks  on  Peace  r.,  where  they  mingled 
with  the  Sekani.  Morice  (Trans.  Can. 
Inst  ,113.  1889)  placed  them  in  his  East- 
em  D^ne  division  of  the  Athapascan, 
following  the  classification  of  Roes  and 
Gibbs,  and  save  their  habitat  as  along 
Peace  r.,  trading  at  Hudson's  Hope  and 
Ft  St  John.  In  1890  he  stated  that  they 
inhabited  both  sides  of  Peace  r.  from 
Hudson's  Hope  to  Ft  Dunvesan.  They 
are  bolder  and  braver  than  their  neigh- 
bors on  the  N.  and  superior  in  most  ways 
to  the  Chipewyan,  wnom  they  much  re- 
semble in  features,  customs,  and  moral 
character.  Their  dialect  is  softer  than 
that  of  the  other  Tinne  tribes,  it  having 
been  modified  by  their  intercourse  with 
the  Cree.  Possessing  horses  and  subeist- 
ing  principally  on  the  products  of  the 
chase,  they  are  more  nomadic  than  the 
other  mountain  tribes.  They  are  good 
workers  in  iron  and  make  neat  spurs  and 
crooked  knives  out  of  worn-out  files. 
In  1858  Ross  found  35  of  the  tribe  at  Ft 
Resolution,  on  Great  Slave  lake.  In  1 889 
Morice  gave  their  supposed  population 
for  the  entire  tribe  as  800,  in  1906  as  700. 
BMTer.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  ii,  81,  1802.  B«aT«r 
Hiutort.—Smet. Oregon  Mis.,164. 1847.  B«aT«n.— 
Morice  In  Anthropos,  i.  272,  1906.  CMton.— 
Petitot,  Diet  Ddn6-Dindji«.  zx,  1876.  Oopper.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  464. 1878  (mistake). 
Dan^— Petitot.  Kutchin.  M&vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,1(^9. 
0«Ba  d*  Oastor.— Smet,  MlMions  de  I'Oreffon,  109, 
1844.  Isa-ttin<.— Ibid,  (misprint).  TU^-tynh,— 
Roes,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  £.  Tsa-ottta^.— 
Petitot,  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1866.  Ttatea.— Mo- 
rice in  Proc.  Can.  Inst,  112.  1889.  Tsa-'teuie.— 
Morice  in  Anthropos,  t,  272. 1906.  Tta-tiaii«lu — 
RooB  quoted  by  Oibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Tnt-tqeane.— 
Morice,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Tta-ttiik4— Pet- 
itot Diet  Ddn^Dindii^  zx.  1876.  Tui-ttixui^-. 
Petitot  quoted  by  Hale  in  Rep.  Brit  A.  A.  8.  on 
N.  W.  Tribes,  21.  1888.  Tteh-diBaeh.— Balbl,  At- 
las Ethnog.,  821, 1826. 

TMwarii  ( TVa-MW^-ri-t) .  The  Tewa 
name  of  a  pueblo  that  once  stood  at  or 
near  the  present  hamlet  of  La  Puebla, 
or  Pueblito,  a  few  miles  above  the  town 
of  Santa  Cruz,  in  s.  e.  Rio  Arriba  co. ,  N. 
Mex.  According  to  Tewa  informantET  it 
was  once  occupi^  by  some  of  their  peo- 
ple who  went  to  live  with  the  Hopi  (see 
Hano),  The  place  seems  to  be  idenUcal 
with  theTcewadi  or  Toeewadijri  of  Hano 
Tewa  tradition  as  recorded  by  Fewkes 
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and  Stephen.  It  would  seem  that  the 
inhabitants  of  San  Cri8t6bal  (q.  v. )  occa- 

Sied  Tsawarii,  or  the  site  after  its  aban- 
onment,  on  removing  from  their  own 
home.  (f.  w.  h.) 

OhatKtfi.~Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1896 
(Nambe  information).  Toeewadici— Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  85,  1891.Toeew^.— Ibid. 
Toewadi.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  614, 1900. 
TaawdkiL— Hodge,  op.  dt.  (Santa  Clara  informa- 
tion). 

Ttawatenok  {1^  a/watsendxy  or  Dza^- 
wadMenox^y  'peo]>le  of  the  ealachon  comi- 
try ' ).  A  Kwakiutl  tribe  on  Kingcombe 
imet,  Brit  Col.  Their  gentes  (according 
to  Boas)  are  Lelewagyila,  Gyigyekemae, 
Wiwokemae,  Gyagygyilakya,  and  Kaka- 
watilikva.  In  winter  they  occupy  the 
town  of  Kwaustums  conjointly  with  the 
Hahuamis  and  Guauaenok;  in  summer 
they  go  to  Hata  and  Kwae.  Pop.  in  1910 
(prowibly  including  the  Guauaenok), 
226,  all  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
Anglican  church. 

I>Ba'wadfiiaoxn.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mns.  Nat- 
Hist,  Y,  pt.  I.  7,  1902.  Soi-U-«na.— Kane,  Wand- 
in  N.  A.,  app.,  18&9.  Soi  it  iau.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  V,  488, 1856.  Toah-waw-lay-aeooh.— Sproat 
in  Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  145, 1879.  T^jfr-waw-ti-e-nenh.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff .  1896, 435,*1897.  Tsah-wao-Uy-aenoh.— 
Ibid.,148,1879.  Tiab-waw-ti-Beaoh.— Ibid.,  1884, 189, 
1885.  TMh-waw-ty-neuohs.— Ibid.,  1880,  119,  1881. 
TalHUkt'enoq.—Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5, 
ISO,  1887.  Ttawadainoh.— Tolmle  and  Dawson, 
Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  118b,  1884.  TsawahtM.— Brit 
Col.  map,  1872.  Ttawalinougli.— Ibid.  Ttawaa- 
tiano.^C^.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  2,  76,  1908.  Tssrwaa- 
ti-«-iieah.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1895,  862, 1896.  Ttawaa- 
tieneak.— Ibid..  1904,  pt  u,  71,  1905.  Ttawatai- 
aeok.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  86, 1910.  Tsa'watBteoq,— Boas 
in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  65, 1890.  Ts'i'wa- 
tBenaz.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  381,  1897. 
Taairaf  eaoq.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Geog.  Soc,  228, 
1887.  Tiawatli.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  clt. 
(name  given  by  white  people).  Tta-waw-ti-e- 
BOTik.— Oui.  Ind.  Aff.,  864. 1897.  Tst'-wut-ai-nok.— 
Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec.  ii,  65, 1887. 
Ta*-wiitti4-aiih.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit.. 
U9B. 

Tsawokot  {Tta  w(/-ohot  amim).  The 
Lakmiut  name  of  a  Oalapoova  band  for- 
merly residing  n.  of  Eugene  City,  Greg. — 
Gatschet,  Lakmiut  MS.,  B.  A.  JE.,  1877. 

Tsawont  A  body  of  Sanetch  near  the 
8.  B.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit  CoL;  pop. 
103  in  1902,  94  in  1910. 
Tsaaont— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt  2,  164,  1901.  Tsar- 
Mt— Ibid.,  1883,  190,  1884.  Tsawoat— Ibid.,  417, 
1808. 

TsaTiikitlmi  (* sage-brush  hill').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

TSa*yiakf^— Matthews  in  Joor.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  103.  1890.  Tsa^ylsU'^ni.— Matthews,  Navaho 
L^ends,  80, 1897. 

Tschantoga  ( '  people  of  the  woods' ,  from 
chan,  'tree').  A  division  of  the  Assini- 
boin,  which  Dobbs  (Hudson's  Bay,  35, 
map,  1744)  placed  a  considerable  distance 
N.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  Canada.  Smet 
r Oregon  Miss.,  150,  1847)  said  that  they 
aid  not  number  more  than  50  lodges,  di- 
vided into  several  bands,  and  were  sel- 
dom seen  on  the  plains,  but  "travel  over 
the  mountains  and  through  the  woods, 
over  the  different  forks  and  branches  of 


the  sources  of  the  Sascatshawin  and 
Athabaska."  Jefferys  in  1741  placed 
them  N.  w.  of  L.  Winnipeg,  and  in  1776 
in  lat  55°.  Their  usual  habitat  at  that 
time  was  not  far  froiii  Saskatchewan  r. 
They  are  probably  the  same  as  the 
Strongwood  Assiniboin,  who  in  1808 
were  on  Battle  r.  and  between  it  and 
the  s.  branch  of  the  Saskatchewan,  ac- 
cording to  Henrv  (Coues,  Henry-Thomp- 
son Jour.,  II,  522, 1897).  They  ranged  as 
&ir  s.  as  Little  Missouri  r.,  if  identical 
with  the  Oseegah  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Discov.,  43,  1806)  and  the  Waziah  that 
Hayden  found  in  United  States  territory, 
though  they  traded  at  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Co.'s  posts  on  Assiniboin  r.  Denig  said 
that  tne  Waziah  whom  he  met  in  Dakota, 
60  lodfles  under  chief  Le  Robe  de  Vent, 
came  from  the  n.  in  1839.  According  to 
Hayden  they  numbered  120  to  200  per- 
sons in  1862.  Lewis  (Statist.  View,  1817) 
said  there  were  between  Little  Missouri 
and  Assiniboin  rs.  100  lodges,  250  war- 
riors, and  a  total  population  of  880. 
Under  the  official  designation  *'Stonies" 
they  now  occupy  a  reserve  of  69, 720  acres, 
divided  by  Bow  r.,  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Rocky  mts.,  about  40  m.  w.  of  Calgary, 
Alberta.  They  are  described  as  of  pleas- 
ant visage,  active  and  fleet  of  foot,  and 
the  most  ene^tic  of  all  the  tribes  of  the 
Canadian  N.  W.  They  piin  a  livelihood 
by  stockraising,  by  selling  timber,  furs, 
and  beadwork,  and  by  laboring  for  ranch- 
men. A  mission  was  established  among 
them  in  1873,  and  in  1904  the  McDougall 
boarding  school  at  Morley  accommodated 
48  children.  Pop.  667  in  1910.  Cf. 
Chabirit  or  Gens  des  Montagues,  of  Maxi- 
milian. 

Assinibosla  of  tha  Vorth.—Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas, 
map.  8, 1776.  AssiniboinsdM  Forlts.— Smet,  Miss, 
de  rOregon.  100. 1848.  Assiwiboins  of  the  forest.-- 
Smet,  Oregon,  Miss..  150, 1847.  Assinihoins  of  the 
Vorth.— Jefferys.  French  Dom.,  pt.  1,  map,  1741. 
Aialnihoins  of  too  Kooky  Mooatains.— Keane  in 
Stanford.  Compend.,  586, 1878.  Aasiaiboins  of  the 
Woods,— Dohbs,  Hudson's  Bay,  85, 1744.  Gens  de 
Fevillees.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  184, 1817. 
Qens  do  roailles.— Ibid.,  I.  146,  1814.  Oens  des 
Bois.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  194,  1843.  Oens  de 
Tee.— Lewis,  Statistical  View  (1806),  quoted  by 
Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  193, 1898  (said 
to  be  a  misprint  for  Gens  des  Feuilles).  Oens  da 
Vord.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
887,  1862.  Konntaia  Assinahoins.  —  Brown  in 
Beach,  Ind.  Miscel. ,  76, 1877.  Hoontain  Stoneys.— 
Maclean,  Can.  Savage  Fol k,  21 ,  1896.  O-see'-gih.— 
Lewis  quoted  by  Coues,  Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
I,  198,  note,  18^  Osegah.— Schermerhom  (1812) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii.  42, 1814.  Os- 
Boegahs.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  470, 1878. 
Stoaies.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps,  (official  name). 
Strong  Wood  Assiniboiaes.  — Henry  in  Coues, 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  ii,  523, 1897  Strongwood 
Assianiboiaes.— Hind,  Red  River  Exped.,  ii,  152, 
1860. .  To-kom'-pi.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol. 
Mo.  Val..  387.  1862.  Tsohungaooetoner.— Balbi, 
Atlas,  Ethnog.,  55, 1826.  Wah-se-ah  we-ohas-ta.— 
Dentin  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  223. 1897.  WaR-si-ah.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  887, 1862. 
Wasiya  witoaota.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
223,  1897.  Wasiya  wi6asta.— Ibid.  Wood  Aasini- 
boiaes.— Maclean,  Can.  Savage  Folk,  21,  1896. 
Wood  Btoneys.— Ibid. 
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Tiohiohgi  (refers  to  a  color).  A  Knai- 
akhotana  clan  on  Ckx>k  inlet,  Alaska. — 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  407, 1851. 

Tichigin.  Given  by  Humboldt  (New 
Spain,  II,  344, 1822)  as  a  Yuit  Eskimo  vil- 
1^  between  St  liiwrence  bay  and  East 
cape,  Siberia.  It  is  in  r^dity  a  Cbakchi 
settlement 

Tioholban.  A  tribe  mentioned  by 
Langsdorff  ( Voy.,  ii,  163, 1814)  as  residing 
inland  from  the  coast  of  California  and  as 
being  at  enmity  with  the  coast  tribes.  Cf . 
Cholovone. 

Tie.    The  Spruce  (?)  clan  of  the  Tewa 
pueblo  of  San  Ildefonso,  N.  Mex. 
TM-td6a.— Hodre  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  862,  1896 
(<<Wa=*  people^). 

Tte  (  Tse) .    The  Eagle  clans  of  the  Tewa 

fueblos  of   Santa  Clara,  Teeuque,  San 
Idefonso,  and  Nambe,  N.  Mex.    That  of 
Tesuque  is  extinct.    See  Seping, 
TaStd^— Hodffe  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  860,  1886 

itd6a= '  people^ ) .     Tsedo*.~BandeUer,    Delight 
lakers,  181,  1890.    Tk«-oj«a.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  312, 1890. 

Tieohah  ( Mown  against  the  rocks' ) .  A 
Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit. 
Col. 

Ti<toah.~Morioe  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.Can.,  x,109. 
1898. 

Tiedtnka   ('buffalo  bull').     The  6th 
Tsishu  gens  of  the  Osage. 
Tm  ^ippu—Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  284, 1897. 

Ttedtukaindtte {Turu^^airqge^,  'buffalo- 
bull  faceM.  The  2d  gens  on  the  left,  or 
Tsishu,  side  of  the  Osage  tribal  circle. — 
Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  233, 1897. 

Tiehohio  {T$eh-€hic).  The  Chehalis 
name  of  an  ancient  vi  llage  on  the  s.  side  of 
Gray's  harbor,  Wash.— Gibbs,  MS.  no. 
248,  B.  A.  E. 

Ttehlakaiia  ('white  standing  rock'). 
Mentioned  in  the  genesis  myth  of  the 
Navaho  as  a  place  occupied  for  13  years  by 
the  progenitors  of  theTsezhinkini  (Dark 
Cliff  House)  clan  of  that  tribe. 
TM'Uikaii^.~Matthew8  In  Joar.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ni,  90, 1890. 

Ttehnmp.  A  band  of  Sanetch  on  the 
B.  B.  end  of  Vancouver  id.,   Brit.  Col.; 

a.  21  in  1910. 
am.— Can.  Ind.  Afl..  pt  2, 09, 1904.    TMkvm.— 
Ibid.,  190,  1888.    Tse-kua.— Ibid.,  1892,  818.  1898. 
TBi-kiiam.--Ibid..  808, 1879. 

Tiekankan.  A  former  Maidu  village  a 
few  miles  s.  s.  of  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bujl.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
xvii,  map,  1905. 

Tiekehneai  ('little  people  on  the 
rocks*).  A  tribe  of  the  Sekani  whoee 
range  lies  between  McLeod  lake  and  the 
summit  of  the  Rocky  mts.,  Brit  Col. 
TM'-lcAi-na.—Morice,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Tt^ 
kdi-MHtf.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  1898,  28, 
1895. 

Tieklten  ( Ts^Ue^n) .  A  division  of  the 
Squawmish  on  Howe  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Brit. 
Col.  (f.b.) 

Tielkaskwo  ('axe-edge  river*).  A 
Hwotsotenne  village  on  Bulkley  r.,  Brit 
Col. 


as: 


[•*kas-Kwoh.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D^n^s,  27, 


TMlone  ['people  of  the  end  of  the 
rocks').  A  Sekani  division  trading  at 
Bear  lake  outpost  on  Finlay  r.,  lat.  57°, 
Brit  Col.  They  inhabit  a  plain  that  in- 
tersects the  Rocky  mts.,  believed  by  the 
tribes  in  the  s.  to  be  at  the  end  of  the 
range. 

Ts«'-loh-B«.— Morlce.  letter.  B.  A.  E..  1890.  Tm- 
1«B<.— Morice  in  Proc.  Can.  Inst.  1889,  112,  1800 
('people  of  the  end  of  the  rocks'). 

TtenaeommaoolL  A  group  of  bands  or 
villages  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy, 
comprising  all  those  on  James  r.,  Va.— 
Strachey  (U\2),  Va.,  29, 1849. 

Tienahapililni  ('overhanging  rocks'). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

Tte*nahaprAii.~Matthew8,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 
1897.  Ts6*nah«nfliii  —Matthews  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ui,  1^4, 1890. 

Ttenkam  ( T^K'n^am),  A  subdivision 
of  the  Tsentsenkaio,  a  gens  of  the  Walas 
Kwakiutl.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1895, 
332,  1897. 

TtentMiikaio  {TV  B^rUt^  Bnx'qaioy  'the 
Ts'B^nx'oalos').  A  gens  of  the  Walas 
KwakiutI,  subdivided  into  the  Tsenkam 
and  the  Haimaaksto. 

Ts'B'atsSBHk'aiS.— Boa8  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  64,  1890.  Ti'B'nts'Baz-aaio.—Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1896.  882,  1897.  Ts6iyq'ai6.— Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil..  pt.  6, 181.1887. 

Tieokuimik  ( Ti^e^okuindX).    A  clan  of 
the  Somehulitk,  a  KwakiutI  tribe. 
Ts'i'okuimlX.— Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1886,  328, 
1897.    Ts*riiitz.-^Ibid. 

Tteoomkas.    The  principal   village  of 
the  Klaskino,  on  Klaskino  inlet,  x.  w. 
coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  Brit  Col. 
TsS-oom'-kas.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can. 
1887,  sec.  II,  66, 1888. 

Tieottiiie  ^ '  people  of  the  bark  canoes ' ) . 
A  clan  or  division  of  the  Thlingchadinne 
living  along  the  s.  shore  of  Great  Bear 
lake,  Mackenzie  Ter.,  Canada.  The  dog 
is  their  totem. 

Ttsl-ottiai.— Petitot,  Diet  Ddn&-DindJi«,  xx,  1876. 
Ttsi-pottiBi.— Petilot,  Autour  du  Lac  des  Esclaves, 
868.1891. 

Ttera.  The  name  of  a  village  as  given  to 
Joutel  in  1687  b^  an  Ebahamo  Indian  and 
described  as  being  n.  or  n.  w.  of  Maligpe 
(Colorado)  r.,  Texas.  The  region  desig- 
nated was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Ton- 
kawan  tribes.  The  village  can  not  be 
definitely  classified.  SeeGatschet,  Karan- 
kawa  Inds.,  46,  1891.  (a.  a  f.) 

Th«Mra  BoertttM.~Barcia,  Ensayo,  271,  172S. 
Ts«ra.-Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  ffist.  Coll.  La.,  i. 
188.1846.  Tsarabo«liarettt.-Joutel  (1687)in  Ma 


Tsara.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French, 

188.1846.  Tsarabo«liarettt.-Joutel  (1687)in  Mamy, 

D4c.,  in, 289, 1878  (=Tseraand  Bocherete).    Tm»- 


rabo«r0tes.-Joutef  (1687)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  1, 152, 1846. 

Tteshaath  {Tfeoa'aik,  'Seehart  prop- 
er'). A  sept  of  the  Seshart,  a  Nootka 
tribe.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Cton.,  32,  1890. 

Tieikadin  ('fallen  cottonwood').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  111,  1890);  cor- 
responding to  the  Navaho  TisinsakathnL 
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i.--Gat8chet,  Apache  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1888 
(trans,  'group  of  cotton  wood  trees'). 

Tiotaame  ( Tse-t<j/'a-mi).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Chastacoeta  on  the  n.  side  of 
Rogue  r.,  E.  of  ita  junction  with  Apolegate 
r.,  Greg.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  234, 1890. 

Tsetantkeimo  (^'people  against  the 
rocks  * ) .  A  division  of  the  Sekani,  resid- 
ing about  the  b.  base  of  the  Rocky  mts., 
N.  of  Peace  r.,  chiefly  around  Ft  St  John, 
Brit.  Col. 

GheU-at-tiim^.— Richardson.  Arct.  Bzped.,  1. 180. 
1851.  'Dtoheta-U-nt-tnaiia.— Ibid.  Ts«-ta-liwo- 
tqenne.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A.  E..  1890.  Ts^-ta- 
nf  qtnne.—Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1808, 20. 1896. 

Tietheihkiihni  ( *  rocky  pass ' )  •  A  Nav- 
aho  clan. 

Tse'^Mkijiii.— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  104/1890.  Tsd^dSfkl'aii— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  31. 1897. 

Tiethkhani  ('among  the  rocks').  A 
Navaho  clan. 

Tss'oq^ai.— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
104,  1890.  Tse'/Aini.— Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 30, 1897. 

Tietlntnime(7Ve-fln^nln'ru;).  The  high- 
est of  4  former  villaj^es  of  the  Tututni  on 
a  stream  emptying  into  Rogue  r.  near  its 
mouth,  in  Oregon. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  m,  236, 1890. 

Tsetlani  ( lie'tldni,  *  bend  in  a  canyon  * ) . 
A  Navaho  clan. — ^Matthews,  Navaho  Leg- 
ends, 29,  1897. 

Tsetiaa  {Tse^tsaa),  A  gens  of  the 
Koekimo,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas  in 
Rep.  U.  8.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Tsetsabni  (a  Twana  name  said  to  sig- 
nify 'ancient  capital' ).  A  place  near 
Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  where  nearly  all 
the  Puget  Sound  Indians  were  said  to 
have  occasionally  met.  (a.  s.  o.) 

Tsetiant  ( TVEta^d^ut,  'people  of  the  inte- 
rior': Niska  name).  An  Athapascan 
band  long  settled  among  the  Niska  on 
Portland  canal,  Alaska,  reduced  in  1895 
to  12  individuals.  They  are  a  branch  of 
the  western  Nahane,  speaking  a  dialect 
similar  to  the  Tahltan.  This  territory  ex- 
tended from  Chunah  r.  to  Observatory 
inlet  and  northward  to  the  watershed  of 
Iskoot  r.  About  1830  they  numbered  500, 
but  were  practically  exterminated  by  con- 
tinued attacks  of  their  kinsmen,  the  Lak- 
weip,  and  of  the  Tlingit.  They  once 
lived  on  Behm  channel,  and  were  friendly 
with  the  Sanya  until  these  determined  to 
kill  them  and  enslave  their  women  and 
children,  whereupon  they  migrated  to 
Portland  channel  and,  when  reduced  in 
numbers,  fell  under  the  control  of  the 
Niska.  See  Boas  in  10th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  34,  1896,  and  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  ix,  no.  4, 1896;  x,  no.  1,  1897. 

Tietsetloalakemae  ( Tsetsetod^laqEmae, 
'the  famous  ones' ).  A  gens  of  tho  Nim- 
kish,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  331,  1897. 

TMtthim  {T^e-Vgtm),    A  Kuitsh  village 


on  lower  Umpqna  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  231,  1890. 

Tietutkhlalenitun  ( T9e-t0iif-qla4e'ni''tiin), 
A  former  village  of  the  Ohastacoeta  on  the 
N.  side  of  R^ue  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  234,  1890. 

Tietuttiume  (T«'e^tU^  tdnni,  'people 
where  the  road  is  on  the  beach').  A 
former  village  of  the  Tututni  on  the  coast 
of  Or^n,  s.  of  Rogue  r. — Dorsey  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  ui,  236,  1890. 

Ttawenalding.  A  former  Hupa  village 
on  the  B.  side  of  Trinity  r.,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  Hupa  valley,  n.  Cal.  Its  inhab- 
itants were  driven  irom  their  homes  in 
1864  bv  the  warriors  of  Takimildin^  vil- 
lage, who  obtained  the  aid  of  the  mihtary 
then  stationed  at  Ft  Gaston,     (p.  b.  o.  ) 

OwmaltoB.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep,  1871,  682,  1872.  OUe- 
p^'l.— Gibbs,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852  (Yurok  name). 
BermaltoB.— Ind.  Aff.,  Kep.  246,  1877.  Tsewenai- 
dii.'Ooddard,  Life  and  Culture  of  the  Hupa,  12, 
1908.  We-la-poth.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec.  sesH.,  194,  1858.  Wi-la- 
posoh.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 

TiewhitMiL  A  Clallam  village  formerly 
on  Port  Angeles  8pit,  2  or  3  m.  w.  of 
Yinnis,  Wash.  In  1887  Eells  stated  that 
about  35  Indians  lived  here. 
Ts*-hwit-s0B.— Eells,  letter.  B.  A.  E.,  May  21, 1886. 
TB«-whii4«L— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  429. 1855. 

Tiejanathoni  ('horizontal  water  under 
cliffs').    A  Navaho  clan,  now  extinct. 
Tse*7aaa«^*Bi.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  104. 1890.    T8e*7aiia(6iii.— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  80, 1897. 

Tieylkehe  ('rocks  standing  near  one 
another ' ) .    A  Navaho  clan. 
TB«*7ik^.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,   104,    1890.    TB«*7J]itoo#ae.-Ibid.     Tie'yik^ 
htdbM*.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  30, 1897. 

iMihinkiiii  ( '  house  of  the  black  cliffs' ). 
A  Navaho  dan. 

Tsd^dzlnkl'iii.— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  29, 
1897.  TsaHinkfni.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, m,  lOB,  1890. 

iMihinthiai  ('trap  dyke').  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Tse^jin^.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
in,  life.  1890.  Tie jia^iiMine.— Ibid.  Tse'da- 
(flat— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  80, 1897. 

Tthirege  (Tewa:  'bird').  A  large 
prehistoric  pueblo  of  the  Tewa,  built  of 
pumice  and  volcanic  tufa,  situated  on  the 
N.  edge  of  the  great  Mesa  del  Pajarito, 
about  6  m.  w.  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  7 
m.  s.  of  San  Ildefonso  pueblo,  n.  N.  Mex. 
From  this  ruin  the  Pajarito  ('Little 
Bird')  park  receives  its  name.  See 
Hewett  m  Bull.  32,  B.  A.  E.,  1907. 
Figaro  Finto.—Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
ivl79, 1892.  Pueblo  of  the  Bird.— Bandelier,  Delight 
Makers,  378,  1890.  Tohrega.— Hewett  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  646,  1904.  Tthirege.— Hewett  in 
Bull.  82.  B.  A.  E..  28, 1906.  Tsi-re-fe.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  op.  cit.,  16. 

Tf  iakhana  ( Tsi'-a-qautf),  A  Kuitsh  vil- 
lage on  lower  Umpqua  r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in-  231,  1890. 

Tfiama.^  A  prehistoric  pueblo  of  the 
Aooma  tribe,  which,  accordinj^  to  tradi- 
tion, was  inhabited  during  their  migra- 
tion from  the  mystic  Shipapu  in  the  in- 
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definite  n.  The  rains  are  sitoated  at  the 
mouth  of  Cafiada  de  la  Cruz,  at  or  near 
the  present  T4ignna  village  of  Tsiama, 
N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Tfiama  (Keresan:  IW-armaf  'place  of 
the  Sia  people').  Formerly  a  summer 
village  of  the  Laguna  tribe  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  inhabited  pueblo 
of  that  people,  situated  10  m.  w.  of  La- 
guna pueblo.  So  called  because,  it  is 
.said,  some  Sia  people  once  lived  there. 
See  Keresan  fhmily,  Laguna,  (p.  w.  hJ 
Beama.— Segura  In  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  178, 1890.  Tiia- 
ma.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1896.  Zl-«n- 
ma.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  In  Am.  Anthr.,  iv, 
846. 1891. 

Tiiekhaweyafhl  (Tsir^-gdwe-ya^^,  *dry 
land  where  there  are  small  stones').  A 
Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg.— 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  lu,  290, 
1890. 

Tsihlinainde  ('mountain-standing- 
across  people').  A  division  of  the  Mes- 
calero  Apache  who  claim  as  their  former 
home  the  region  of  the  San  Andr^  mts., 
N.  Mex.,  hence  their  name.  (j.  m.) 
OhilpainM.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Oeog.,  60, 1864  (prob. 
ably  identical).  Tiia-in^-iBda.— Mooney,  field 
notes.  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 

Tfilaoomap.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ably Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27, 1860. 

Tdlaliihi(7>aa/t^^M,  *sweet-gum  place'). 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  a  small 
branch  of'Brasstown  cr.  of  Hiwassee  r., 

Sst  within  the  line  of  Towns  co.,  Ga. — 
ooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  537, 1900. 
Tiilkotin  ('people  of  voung^man's 
river  *),  An  Athapascan  tribe  of  British 
Ck>lumbia,  occupying  a  territory  lying 
chiefly  in  the  valley  of  Chilcotin  r.  at 
about  lat.  52°.  Their  nearest  relatives 
are  the  TakuUi,  or  Carriers,  whose  terri- 
tory is  adjacent  on  the  n.,  and  who  are 
the  only  Athapascan  people  with  whom 
they  come  in  contact  Toward  the  w.  a 
pass  leads  through  the  Coast  range  to 
Bellacoola,  and  intercourse  with  the 
tribe  of  that  name,  which  was  formerly 
frequent  (see  NakunUun),  is  still  kept  up 
to  some  extent  In  early  days  there 
was  also  some  communication  with  the 
Kwakiutl  of  Knights  inlet  on  the  s.  w. 
On  the  B.  the  Tsilkotin  are  separated 
from  the  Shuswap  by  Fraser  r.,  and  do 
not  hold  very  intimate  relations  with 
that  people.  In  earlier  times  the  two 
tribes  were  constantly  at  war,  the  Tsilko- 
tin invading  their  country  and  penetrat- 
ing as  far  as  Similkameen  valley,  whose 
inhabitants  are  descended  from  the  in- 
vaders, who  compelled  the  Salish  to 
make  peace  and  permit  intermarriage. 
Even  to-day  there  is  a  decided  undercur- 
rent of  suspicion  between  the  Tsilkotin 
and  the  Shuswap.  Toward  the  s.  their 
nearest  neighbors  are  the  Lillooet  but 
contact  between  the  two  tribes  is  slight 


In  former  times,  and  down  to  withfn 
about  40  years,  the  center  of  territory  and 
population  of  the  Tsilkotin  was  Anahem 
lake;  and  from  here  they  covered  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  country,  the  principal 
points  of  gathering  being  l^lah,  Puntse, 
and  Chizaikut  lakes.  Tnev  ranged  as  far 
s.  as  Chilco  lake,  and  at  the  time  of  sal- 
mon fishing  were  accustomed  to  move  in 
]BXfse  numbers  down  to  Chilcotin  r.,  to  a 
point  near  the  present  Anahem  res.,  al- 
wa3r8  returning  to  their  homes  as  socm  as 
the  season  was  past  More  recently  they 
have  been  brought  to  the  eastward,  and 
to-day  the  chief  centers  of  the  tribe  are 
three  reservations  in  the  valley  of 
the  Chilcotin — Anahem,  Stone,  Kisky 
Creek — and  the  Carrier  res.  at  Alexan- 
dria;, on  Fraser  r.,  where  a  few  Tsilkotin 
feuniliee  reside  ( see  Stella) .  Besides  these 
there  are  a  number  of  families  leading  a 
seminomadic  life  in  the  old  tribal  terri- 
tory, in  the  woods  and  mountains  to  the 
westward.  These  latter  Indians,  consid- 
erably less  influenced  by  civilization 
than  their  reservation  relatives,  are 
known  bv  the  whites  as  "Stone  Chilco- 
tin^"  or  '''Stoniee.''  Although  subjected 
to  mtercourse  with  the  whites  for  a  com- 
paratively short  period,  the  Tsilkotin 
nave  assimilated  tne  customs  and  ideas 
of  their  civilized  neighbors  to  such  an 
extent  that  their  own  nave  laiigel^  disap- 
peared^ except  among  the  fomihes  stall 
living  in  the  mountains.  The  sedentary 
Tsilkotin,  who  have  abandoned  semisub- 
terranean  huts  and 'live  like  their  white 
neighbors  in  log  houses  covered  with 
mud,  now  cultivate  cereals,  peas,  and  po- 
tatoes, and  are  reported  to  be  monl, 
temperate,  and  religious.  These  Morice 
divides  into  the  Tleekotin,  Tlathenkotin, 
and  Toosey.  Their  population  was  esti- 
mated at  450  in  1906.  For  their  m3rthol- 
^nr,  see  Farrand  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  Anthr.  in,  no.  1, 1900.  (l.  f.  ) 
OhilootiiL— Cox,  Colombia  R.,  n.  308,  ISO.  OUW 
tbL— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  July  10, 1862.  OUak- 
yotia.— Morice  in  Proo  Can  Inst.  1889, 110,  ISOQi 
DhiliooateBt.— Macfie.  VancouTer  Id.,  428,  1865. 
OUliootans.— Whymper,  Alaska,  48, 1860.  OhOiM- 
tin.— Fleming  in  Can.  Pac.  B.  R.  Rep..  121, 1877. 
Obilkbo'teBaa.— Morice  in  Trans.  Boy.  See  Can., 
X,  map,  1892.  Obi-f-xohten.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A. 
B.,  1890  (Takulli  name).  Obilko-tiii.— Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.8oc.Lond.,  66, 1866.  flhillooat— .— 
Wilkes,  U.  6.  Expl.  Exped..  iv.  460, 1845.  Ohflt»- 
ki]i.-McDonald,§rit.Col.,  126, 1862.  TohilkotM.— 
Smet,  OreKon  Miss..  100,  1847.  Tshilkotin.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocaba.  Brit.  Col.,  122b,  1884. 
TsiTKoh*tiii.— Morice  in  Trans.  Can.  Inst.  1898, 
IV.  22. 1895.  Tiilkitiii.— Hale,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.. 
202,1846.  rsilki»tiBni>h.— Pall  in  Proc  A.  A.  A.  &, 
zxxrv,  1886. 

Tiillane  (^THUrane).  An  nnidentified 
Okinagan  tnhe.—Roes,  Advent,  290, 1847. 

Tiiltaden  ('  mountain  side ' ) .  A  clan  or 
band  of  the  Chiricahua  Apache,  associated 
with  and  hence  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the 
Pinalefios;  correlated  with  the  Tziltadin 
clan  of  the  Pinal  Ooyoteros,  the  Tzise- 
ketzillan  of  the  White  Mountain  Apacdie, 
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and  the  TBayiskithni  of  the  Navaho. 
They  are  now  under  San  Oarloe  agency, 
Ariz. 

GhilMmfl.—Ind.Afl.Rep.,82,1871.  OhiliaB.—Boa- 
dlnot.  Star  in  the  West,  ]U26, 1816.  OhilioB.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep..  246.  1877.  GliilloBt.-<}fttschet,  Zw51f 
Spiacben,  65. 1876.  Ohilon.— Ind.  Aff.  Rcb.  1902, 
5M.1908.  OU-ter-den.— White,  Hist.  Apaches,  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1876.  HiAri-topa-ipa.— IbldrTYavapal 
name).  H^tiahi.— Oatschet,  Comanche  MS. 
Tocab.,  B.  A  £.  (Comanche  name).  8ilt<d«B.— 
Qatschet,  Yuma-Spr.,  i,  d71,  1888  (tmns.  'dwell 
withont  on  the  mountains  M.  Tsilht^Mfci.— Oat- 
schet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883.  Tsiltiden.— Ibid,  (trans. 
*  liye  on  the  mountain ' ).  TsUtardfla.— Oatschet, 
Zw51f  Spiachen,  65,  1876  (includes  Coyoteroe). 
2iU-tar'-d«Bs.— White.  Apache  Names  of  bid. 
Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  B.  (trans.  *live  outside  in 
the  mountains').  Zill-tar-dins.  —  White,  Hist. 
Apachee,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876  (aCoyoteros). 

Tiimihian  ( *  people  of  Skeena  r.' ).  The 
most  important  of  the  three  main  divi- 
sions of  the  Chimmesyan  Unguistic  &im- 
ily»  and  that  which  ^ves  it  its  name.  In 
the  strictest  sense  it  designates  the  fol- 
lowing closely  related  tri^s  or  divisions 
living  hetween  Nass  and  Skeena  rs., 
M.  Bnt  Ck)l.:  Kiluteai,  Kinagingeefr,  Kin- 
nhtoiah,  Kishpachlaots.  Kitlani,  Kitsal- 
thlal,  Kitmito,  Kitwilgioks,  Kitwilkshe- 
ba,  and  Kitzeesh.  To  these  are  sometimefl 
added  the  Kitzilas  and  Kitzimgaylom, 
who  live  farther  up  Skeena  r..  near  the 
canyon,  but  speak  toe  same  dialect.  The 
i^pellation  has  also  been  extended  to 
cover  all  other  tribes  speakins  this 
dialect,  viz,  the  Kitkahta,  KitkatGi,  and 
Kittizoo,  who  live  on  the  islands  south- 
ward. The  divisional  names  given  are 
also  names  of  the  ancient  towns.  To 
these  mav  be  added  the  following  modem 
towns:  ^ew  Kitzilas,  MetlakaUa  (New 
and  Old),  Port  Essington,  and  Port  Simp- 
son. Pop.  in  1908  (including  466  enumer- 
ated in  Duncan's  ooiony,  Alaska,  in  1900), 
i,S40. 

The  name  for  this  division  has  been  so 
often  extended  to  include  other  branches 
of  it  that  some  of  the  synonyms  may  have 
a  similar  extension.  ( j.  r.  s. ) 

OUnpMin.— Halleck  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1809, 563, 1870. 
GUmMgrnai— Kfi^ey*  Stand.  Nat.  Hist,  vi,  186, 
1883.    Ohymahean  llatton.— W.  A.  Howard,  Notes 


on  Northern  Tribes.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1860.    Elqi'- 
miB.~Boa0  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  9, 1889 

JBellacoolaname).  Fort  Bimpson  ladiaas.— Scott 
I860)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  65,  86th  Conf..  Ist  sess., 
15,  1860  (portion  in  that  town).  launpshean.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  7,  8,  1872  (misprint).  Xilat^ 
Swanton,  field  notes,  1900-01  (Maaset  Haida 
name).  KUfat—Ibid.  (Skidegate  Haida  name). 
Kl-kat-QIbbs  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol..  l,  186  J877 
(Haida  name).  Xwe'txla.— Boas,  op.  cit.  (Heil- 
tsuk  name).  Milbauks-diiiii-si-siia.— Crosbie  in 
H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.  77,  86th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  7, 1860 
(Trimshian  on  Milbank  sd.).  yishmnmta.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabs.  Brit  Col.,  115b,  1884. 
Bhimahraas.— Plnart,  Notes  sur  les  Koloches,  2, 
1878.  Bhiaesheaa.— Phelps  quoted  by  Bancroft, 
Hist.  Wash.,  135,  1890.  BimpsUa.— Mahoney  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  576,  1870.  Bimpaiaas.— Ma- 
honey (1869)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  68.  4l8t  Cong.,  2d 
seas.,  21, 1870.  Bimstaas.— Taylor  in  C^I.  Farmer, 
Joly  25, 1862.  Bkeeaa  ladiaas.— Collective  name 
of  many  anthors  for  tbe  Tsimshian;  also  extended 
to  the  Kitksan.  Ts'^miia'a.— Boas  in  Zeitschr. 
fOr  Ethnol.,  281,  1888.  Tsimohiaa.— Ibid.  Tsim. 
|hs— as— Can. Ind.  Aff.,  122.  1880.    Tsimpseaa.— 


Wright,  Among  the  Alaskans,  1882.  Tsimp- 
shMui.-Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  125, 1879.  rriwpshtwtan  — 
Ibid.,  128,  1879.  Tsimpdaws.— Ibid.,  l98,  1906. 
Tsimssaa.— Swan  in  Morris  Treas.  Rep.,  144, 1879, 
TsfaiaffrauBa.— Qibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  268. 
1877.  TsimahMaas.— Mayne,  Brit.  0>1.,  HOSl,  1862, 
TrimsWan.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 

" "*  *      *      '.— Qibbs!nO>nt.N.A.£thnol., 

^        N.  W. 


1. 148, 18T7.  Ts'atsQB'a.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes(3an..  9,1888  (Tlingitname).  Tuhakwilh.— 
Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  dt,  122b,  1884  (Bella- 
ooolaname).  Zimshisw-Iadiaaer.  —Von  Scnnlen- 
beig,  Spiache  der  Zimwhian  Ind.,  1894. 

Tfina.  TheTurkey  clans  of  the  Eeresan 
paehlos  of  Lagana,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
Members  of  the  T^a  clan  of  La^na 
claim  that  their  ancestors  came  originally 
from  Aooma.  The  Turkey  dan  of  Co- 
chiti  is  extinct  (f.  w.  h.) 

Trii-Ube.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852,  1896 
(Sia  form;  Adno—' people').  Tsfaa-haae.— Ibid. 
(San  Felipe  form).  Tsnia-iiiao"^.— Ibid.  ( Lagnna 
form).  TB£Ba-hiaoq«i>.— Ibid.  (Aooma  form). 
Tafaha-haae.—Ibid.  (Santa  Ana  form).  Tsi'a- 
haae.— Ibid.  (Ck>chti  form;  should  be  Mnuch). 
Tdna  haaatsh.— BandeUer,  Delight  Makers,  265, 
1890  (Cochiti  form). 

Tilnaihinl  ('black  horizontal  forest'). 
A  Navaho  clan. 

Tsfaadd'ai— Matthews,  Navaho  Legends,  80, 1897. 
TsiBd[iaL— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
103.1890.  Txlnanhifii  —Bonrke.  Snake  Dance,  279, 
1884  (tians.  *  wooded  mountain  gens'). 

Tfinikiiatioyiki  ( Tnn-ik-sis^'tsO'yiks, 
'early  finished  eating').  A  band  of  the 
Piegui  tribe  of  the  ffiksika,  as  well  as  of 
the  Siksika  proper. 

larlyFiaishedBatiBf.— Orinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge 
Tales,  225, 1892.    T&-ik-si»>tso-7iks.— Ibid.,  209. 

Tiiniakathni  ( '  lone  tree^ ) .  A  Navaho 
clan. 

Tsiassk^^— Matthews  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  108.  1890.  T^EasakidaL— Matthews,  Navaho 
Legends,  80, 1897. 

Ttinthobetlo  ( Tnnfdbetlo, '  tree  sweeping 
the  water, '  referring  probably  to  a  birch ) . 
Mentioned  in  the  Navaho  genesis  myth  as 
one  of  the  stoppii^  places  of  that  tribe 
on  the  Rio  San  Joan,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.. 
where  the  then  existing  clans  were  joined 
by  the  Tsinazhini  clan. — Matthews  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  92,  1890. 

Tiiomkaii  {IVxomxau),  A  Wikeno  vil- 
lage on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit.  Col. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  130, 1887. 

Tiipiakwe  (Zufli:  'straight -down -hair 
people. *  —  Gushing) .  An  unidentified 
tribe  whose  habitat,  according  to  Gush- 
ing, is  said  by  the  Zufii  to  have  been  on 
the  headwaters  of  Salt  r.  in  b.  Arizona  or 
w.  New  Mpxico,  while  the  Hopi  asserted 
to  Fewkes  that  they  lived  midway  be- 
tween Zuili  and  the  Hop!  country  of  n. 
B.  Arizona.  They  are  known  to  history 
solely  through  the  attempt  of  Fray  Mar- 
tin de  Arvide,  in  Feb.  1632,  to  visit  them 
from  Zufli  in  company  with  2  soldiers,  5 
Zofii,  and  a  mestizo.  The  missionary 
and  the  soldiers  were  murdered  by  their 
companions  five  days  out  from  Zufii. 
According  also  to  Gushing  the  Zufli  say 
that  the  tribe  was  exterminated  by  the 
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TSISHUStNDTSAEDHE ^TSKOAKKANE 


[B.  A.] 


Apache  soon  after  the  attempted  visit  of 
the  friar.  (f.  w.  h.) 

OipiM.— Barcia.  Ensayo,  199.  1723.  TdpiTit.— 
Fewkes  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  28.  1904  (Hopi 
name).  Tiipiakwe.— Gushing  in  IStn  Rep.B.  A. 
E. ,  328, 1896  Jlnoe  = ' people ' ) .  Tiip-ia Kue.— Ban- 
delier  in  Arcn.  Inst,  ^apen,  iv,  381, 1892.  Zipias.— 
Vetancurt  (1696).  Menologia,  63,  1871.  2ippU- 
Kne.— Bandelier  in  Joor.  Am.  £th.  and  Aich.,  in, 
97,1892. 

Tiiihiuindtfakdhe  ('Tsisha  wearing  a 
tail  of  hair  on  the  head ' ) .  The  first  gens 
on  the  Tsishu,  or  left,  side  of  the  Oiage 
tribal  circle. 

Lock-wearer.— Doney  in  Am.  Nat,  xviii,  115. 1884. 
1— Doreey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 


1888.  Tiiou  Sin^ituM.— Doney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E..  288,  1897.  Tdlra  Waaft><— Ibid.  (=•  elder 
Tshlshu,'  another  name). 

Tf  iihnntsepedhiuigpa.    One  of  the  three 
divisions  of  the  Osage. 
Ohae'-ihoo.— Doney  in  Am.  Nat,  zym,  118,  1884 
(pronunciation).    Tai'ou  uise  pe«iii"da.— Dorsey  in 
i5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  288. 18977 

Tiiihnwashtftke  ( 'Tsishu  peacemakers  *). 
The  leading  gens  on  the  left,  or  Tsishu, 
side  of  the  Osage  tribal  circle. 
Ohee-shoo  peaee-mdcert.— Dorsey   in    Am.    Nat., 


xvui.  113,  1884.  Hi'wa#«.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  2^.  1897  ('giver  of  life' ).  BM  ea^s.— 
Dorsey  in  Am.  Nat.,  X7iii,  118,  1884.    Ta*'wa^ 

r/x0.— Docsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  233.  1897 
viUage  maker ' ) .  Tsi'ou  waota'aa.— Ibid. 
Tiifkwahi  (Tsishwd^hi,  *bird  place,' 
from  Ani^'TsVskwa^  *  Bird  people,'  a 
Cherokee  clan).  One  of  the  5  dis- 
tricts or  "towns"  which  William  H. 
Thomas,  in  his  capadtv  of  agent  for  the 
Eastern  Cherokee,  laid  off  on  the  East 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Swain  co.,  N.  C,  after 
the  removal  of  the  rest  of  the  tribe  to  In- 
dian Ter.  in  1838.  The  name  is  still  re- 
tained  i  j  m  ^ 

Bird  town.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,161, 509, 
1900  (common  name).  Ttiskw&liL— Ibid.  (Chero- 
kee name). 

Tiiili.  A  village  of  the  Tatshiautin  at 
the  mouth  of  Tatlah  r.,  Brit.  CoL,  con- 
nected with  Tsisthainli. — Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
213,  1902. 

Tfiitetfiyi  ( TmUAsi'yi,  *  mouse  place  M. 
A  former  Cherokee  settlement  on  Souto 
Mouse  cr.,  a  branch  of  Hiwassee  r.,  in 
Bradley  co.,  Tenn.  The  present  town  of 
Cleveland,  on  the  same  creek,  is  known 
to  the  Cherokee  by  the  same  name. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  637,  1900. 

Tiiithainli.  A  Tatshiautin  village  on 
Lac  Trembleur,  Brit.  Col.;  pop.  13  in 
1902,  22  in  1910. 

Tiistiki  rm-sCiks^,  'little  birds').  A 
society  of  me  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All  Com- 
rades, in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Siksika. 
It  includes  boys  from  15  to  20  years  of 
age. — Grinnell,  Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales, 
221,  1892. 

Tiistnyi  ( Tmtu^iflj  'rabbit  place* ).  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Hiwassee  r.,  at  the  entrance  of 
Chestua  cr.,  in  Polk  co.,  Tenn.  In  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners dealing  with  the  Indian  Trade  in 
South  Carolina  (87,   92-93,  MS.  in  the 


State  Archives  at  Colombia)  a  Ynchi 
town  called  Chestowee,  or  Chestoowa,  is 
said  to  have  been  cutoff  by  the  Cherokee 
in  1714  either  in  revenge  for  the  murder 
of  a  Cherokee  or  at  the  instigation  of 
some  English  traders. 
Ohaestooyee.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  n, 
80.  1858.  OhMtoowa.— MS.,  op.  cit.,1714.  Ohaa- 
towa.— Ibid.  OhettuM.— -Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  144. 1887.  Ttigto'yI.— 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  588, 1900. 

Tiitoklinotin.  A  part  of  the  Hankutchin 
living  near  the  mouth  of  Forty-mile  cr., 
on  '^kon  r..  Brit  Col. 
ToQ-Xutohi.— Richardson,  .\rctic  Exped.,  i,  897, 
1851  ('people  of  the  water').  T^ka-KuUhi,— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  67,  1866. 
T«it>o-klin-otiB.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can. 
1888.  202B,  1889. 

Tiitf.  The  Water  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  of  Laguna,  Acoma,  Sia,  San 
Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.  The  Water 
clan  of  Laguna,  which  claims  to  have 
come  originally  from  Acoma,  forms  a 
phratry  with  the  Kurtai  (Antelope)  clan. 
The  corresponding  clan  of  Acoma  also 
forms  a  phratry  with  the  Antelope  clan 
of  that  village.  The  Cochiti  Water  clan 
was  almost  extinct  in  1895.  (  p.  w.  h.  ) 
8fto-Uuio«k.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  852.  18i6 
(Laguna  form).  T«its-bino.— Ibid.  (San  Felipe 
form;  hdno=»  '  people *).  Tu't*-hano.— Ibid.  (»a 
form ) .  Tsfts-hanoq«i>.— Hodge,  field  notes.  B.  A.  E. , 
1895.  Tsits-hibaoh.— Ibid.  (Cochiti  form).  Tiits 
haautoh.— Bandelier.  Delight  Makers,  28.  1890 
(Cochiti  form). 

Tiitiakwioh.  A  modem  Clallam  village 
on  Dunseneas  Spit,  Wash.,  2  or  3  m.  w. 
of  the  old  town  of  Stehtlum.  This  proba- 
bly contains  the  100  people  said  by  Eells 
to  have  lived  about  Jamestown  in  1886. 
Tai-tui-kwIto.—Eells,  letter,  B.  A.  E..  May  21. 1886. 

Tf itii.  A  former  village  of  the  Ntsha- 
autin  of  British  Columbia. — Morice  in 
Trans.  Can.  Inst.,  rv,  26,  1895. 

Tfitiimelekala  [Tntstme^lEqala,  'the 
Tslme'^lEqalas ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Nakoak- 
tok,  a  Kwakiutl  tnoe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

TiitoalaqomM  {TffUucdaqdmde).  The 
name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  TlauitsiB  gens; 
also  sometimes  given  to  the  gens  itself. — 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt  5,  130, 
1887. 

Tiiyahi  {niyd^hi,  'otter place*).  The 
name  of  several  Cherokee  settlements: 
( 1 )  a  former  village  on  a  branch  of  Keowee 
r.,  near  the  present  Cheohee,  Oconee  co., 
S.  C;  (2)  a  still  existing  settlement  of 
the  Eastern  Cherokee  on  Cheowa  r., 
about  Robbinsville,  Graham  co.,  N.  C; 
(3)  a  former  settlement  in  Cades  cove, 
on  Cove  cr.,  Blount  co..  Tenn.  (j.  m.) 
Oheeowhee.— Mooney  in  19tti  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  588^ 
1900.  Oheowa.— Ibid.  Ohvwe.—Bartram,  Travels, 
871,  1792.  Ohewoht — Mooney,  op.  cit 

Tikoftkkane  (Tsxoaxqd^ne).  A  Bella- 
coola  village  on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col., 
above  Nukaakmats. 

TiQoaQki'iia.— Boas  In  7th  Rep.N.  W.  THbeaCan., 
3,  1891.  Tszoaxql'ai.— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  UxiB, 
Nat.  Hist.,  n,  49, 1898. 
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TMfkftra.  A  Karok  village  of  9  houses 
in  1852;  situated  ou  the  e.  bank  of 
Klamath  r..  n.  w.  Cal.,  nearly  half  way 
between  Orleans  Bar  and  Salmon  r. 

Soof-onrrft.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  28, 1860. 
riof-ka'-ra.— Gibbfl,  MS.  MiBC.,  B.  A.  £.,  1852. 
Ta«k-a-aoof-«iuTa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
28,  1860.  WitMfo.— A.  L.  Kioeber,  inf'n,  1908 
( Yorok  name  probably  of  Tsofkara) . 

Tsomootl  (T^omo^oL ) .  A  Bellacoola  vil- 
lage on  Bellacoola  r.,  Brit  Col.,  above 
S^ktl. — Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  n,  49,  1898. 

Homotath  ( TWmdt^ath].    A  sept  of  the 
Opitchesaht,  a  Nootka  tribe. 
SomaM.— Mayne.  Brit.  Col..  167, 1802.    TtomaM.— 
Ibid.,  251.    M'mM'ath.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  82, 1890. 

T»onai(  21j5^nai).  A  Seechelt  sept  which 
formerly  lived  at  Deserted  bay,  tne  junc- 
tion of  Queens  reach  and  Princess  Koyal 
reach,  Jervis  inlet,  Brit  Col.  The  foun- 
der is  said  to  have  come  from  Ft  Rupert — 
mil-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst ,  21, 1904. 

TMoqnalma.     A  Nitinat  village  on  the 
m,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id.,  about  1  m. 
w.  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  lagoon;  pop.  20 
in  1902. 
Tkaqiiaaah.--Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  suppl.,  81, 1902. 

Tfoowahlie.  A  Chilliwack  town  on 
Sagwalie  res.,  near  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.; 
pop.  49  in  1910. 

8oowahU6.-<:an.  Ind.  Aff..  pt.  ii,  76,  1904. 
Bowhylie.— Ibid..  78. 1878.  SfiwftOS.— Hill-Tout  in 
Bep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  4,  1902.  Io-y-l*e.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff.,  817,  1880.  To-ylee.— Ibid.,  188,  1884. 
TaoowahUe.— Ibid.,  pt  ii.  160.  1901.  Tt'uw&ae.— 
Boas  in  Rep.  64th  Meeting  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  464, 1894. 

Tsotaee  {Tso-taf-eej  *  stick-cutter,'  i.e. 
'beaver*).  A  clan  of  the  Hurons  or 
Wyandot— Morigan,  Anc.Soc.,  153, 1878. 

Tiotiena  (TVo^te'cno,  'thunder-birds* ). 
A  gens  of  the  Awaitlala,  a  Kwakiutl 
tribe.— Boas  m  Rep.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  331, 
1897. 

Tf iidiniintiyi  ( Dm^diniifUi^ifl,  *  throw- 
ing-down  place*).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  lower  Nantahala  r.,  in  Mtf- 
con  CO.,  N.  C. — Mooney  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  538.  1900. 

Tiuka.  A  former  Maidu  village  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Forbestown,  Butte  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist., 
XVII,  pt  in,  map,  1905. 

Tfulalgi  (*fox  people*).  A  clan  of  the 
Creeks. 

Ohft'-la.-Moiifan,  Anc.  Soc.,  161, 1877.  IMAlflfi.-. 
Speck,  Creek  Inds.,  115, 1907.  Ttfiliafi.— Gatscbet. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 156, 1884. 

Tinlamiewi  (prob.  *red  river*).  The 
Maidu  name  of  Chico  cr.,  Butte  Co.,  Cal., 
and,  according  to  Curtin,  applied  also  to 
the  Maidu  livmg  at  its  head.  (r.  b.  b.  ) 
Palaashan.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1882. 
Palanahawl.— Ibid.  Ttulam  Sewi.— Curtin,  MS. 
Tocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1886. 

Tioliu  (*open*  or  *open  flat').  A  vil- 
lage of  the  ICicola  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
near  Nicola  r.,  about  40  m.  above  Spences 
Bridge,  Brit  Col. 

Oilu'o.— Hill-Toot  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can.,  4, 
1S99.    aolv'a.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 


II,  174, 1900.  Tahoo-Iooa'.—Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy. 
Soc.  Can.,  ■ec.  ii,  44, 1891.    Iiulu'i.— Teit,  op.  Clt. 

Tiunakthiamittha  {Tsdn^'na-k^^-drmit^' 
^).  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower  Umpqua 
r.,  Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 

III,  231,  1890. 

Tsnraii.  The  southernmost  Yurok  vil- 
lage of  N.  w.  California,  on  the  coast  at 
Tnnidad. 

GhorL-Gibba  (1851)  in  Sohoolciaft.  Ind.  Tribes, 
III.  188.  1858.  Taohnnu—Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sac- 
ramento, 286,  1855.  TMhura-Alleqnaa.— Ibid. 
Ttarau.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1907.  ZoreiMh.— 
Loeffelboltz  (1857)  quoted  by  firinton  in  Science, 
105,  Feb.  28, 1894. 

Tmtiiola  ( T^oo-Ufi-ola ) .  A  Quatsino  vil- 
lage on  the  E.  side  of  the  mouth  of  For- 
ward inlet,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. — 
Dawson  in  Can.  Greol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

TiQwaraitf.  A  Paiute  band  formerly 
in  Meadow  valley,  s.  b.  Nev.;  pop.  156 
in  1873. 


TMuiw£rita.~GatBchet  in  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep.,  vn^ 

in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1878. 50, 1874. 


410,  1879.    TMo-wa'-rarita.— Powell 


Tmiei  ( ThiZElf '  palisaded  inclosure  con- 
taining houses' ).  A  Ntlakyapamuk  vil- 
lage on  Fraser  r.,  Brit  Col.,  above  Lyt- 
ton.— Hill -Tout  in  Rep.  Ethnol.  Surv. 
Can.,  4,  1899. 

Tthilkitik  ( T^H^-tlk),  A  Yaquina  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  side  of  Yaouina  r.,  Oree. — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 
1890. 

TthinatUtunne  (T^'nat-lV  fUnrO',  'peo- 
ple at  the  forks') .  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  formerly  residing  on  Co- 
quille  r.^  Oreg.,  at  the  site  of  Coquille. — 
Dorsey  m  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  232, 
1890. 

Tthowaohe  {T^<Mva^-tdi).  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg.,  near  *'Deep  Rock.'* — Dorsey  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236,  1890. 

Tu.  Given  by  a  native  as  the  name  of 
the  House  clan  of  the  pueblo  at  Taos, 
N.  Mex. 

Tn-taflna.— Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1899 
(taKna  =3*  people'). 

Tuakay  ('salt  springs').  An  Apache 
clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft  Apache, 
Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890);  correlated  with 
the  Thodhokonffzhi  of  tfreTNavaho. 

Tuakdjnak.  An  Okomiut  Eskimo  sum- 
mer settlement  of  the  SaumiMmiut  sub- 
tribe  on  Cumberland  penin.,  Baffinland. 
Touaq<yuaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map,  1888. 

Tnanoas.  A  former  tribe  of  N.  e.  Mex- 
ico or  8.  Texas.,  probably  Coahuiltecan, 
who  were  gathered  into  San  Bernardo  mis- 
sion after  1732.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
303,  1864. 

Tnapait  An  Eskimo  villace  in  s.  w. 
Greenland,  lat  60°  7''.— Meddelelser  om 
Gronland,  xvi,  map,  1896. 

Tnarpukdjiiak.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Nueumiut  Eskimo  in  Countess  of  War- 
wick sd.,  Baffin  land. 

Tuarpnk<yuaq.— Boas  In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  422. 
1888.  Twerpakjua.— Hall,  Arct.  Researchea,  268, 
1865. 
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TabM.  A  former  Spanish  presidio  and 
mission,  established  in  1752  amons  the 
Papago,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz, 
s.  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  The  population  in 
1754-57  was  411,  including  the  garrison 
of  50;  by  1762  the  natives  iiad  moved  to 
Tumacacori,  and  in  1776  the  presidio  was 
moved  to  Tucson;  after  this  transfer,  bat 
prior  to  1784,  a  company  of  Pima  allies 
was  stationed  at  Tubac,  and  in  1824  a 
garrison  was  again  established  there.  In 
1842-43  it  was  oi^cupied  by  friendly 
Apache.  It  was  asain  a  garrison  in  1851, 
consisting  of  a  collection  of  dilapidated 
buildings  and  huts,  about  half  of  which 
were  tenantless,  and  also  a  church  partly 
in  ruins;  its  population  was  then  about 
100.  In  1858-60,  besides  a  mixed  popu- 
lation of  Mexicans  and  Americans,  Tubac 
contained  a  temporary  camp  of  100 
Papago.  (f.  w.  H.) 

B»a  IgBMio.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mez.,  88S, 
1889.  B.  IgBMio  de  Tubao.— Ibid..  871.  TnUe.— 
Oarers  (1776),  Diary,  63,  1900.  Tubaoa.— Rudo 
Ensayo  (ca.  1702),  198.  1868.  Tobdia.— Hardy, 
Travels,  421, 1829  (misprint). 

Tabare  ( Tu-bcZ-re),  A  Piman  tribe  of  s. 
w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico,  which  formerly 
inhabited  the  territory  drained  by  the  ex- 
treme headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte  from 
San  Andn^  3  m.  from  Morelos,  to  Babori- 
game,  but  their  rancherias  are  now  scat- 
tered only  between  San  Andr^  and  the 
village  of  Tubares,  most  of  them  living  at 
San  Miguel.  They  are  chiefly  of  mixed 
Mexican  blood,  only  about  two  dozen 
pure  bloods  remaining,  and  of  these  only 
5  or  6  speak  their  native  tongue.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  formerly  very  war- 
like, fighting  theTarahumare,  whom  they 
resembled  in  their  general  customs,  as  the 
remnant  now  do  in  physical  appearance 
(Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mexico,  i,  441- 
444, 1902).  They  are  described  as  havins 
been  industrious.  Articles  of  clothing  of 
their  own  manufacture  formed  their  chief 
objects  of  barter.  The  unoccupied  cave 
houses  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Fuerte 
are  attributed  to  them.  They  spoke  a 
dialect  closely  related  to  the  Guasapare 
and  Varohio,  although  their  intercourse 
with  others  was  carried  on  in  Nahuatl. 
Their  villages  are  or  were  Concepci6n. 
San  Andr^  San  Ignacio,  San  Miguel,  and 
possibly  Loreto.  Bandelier  (Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  iii,  53,  1890)  says  they  also 
included  the  Tintis. 

ToTares.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  824,  1864.  Ta- 
bar.— Ibid.,  68.  Tubare.— Lamholtz  in  Scribner's 
Maff.,  XVI,  83. 1894.  Tubaris.— Rivera,  Diario.  leg. 
1614, 1736.  TuTalim.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex., 
1, 443, 1902  (own  name). 

Tnbasa.  A  Papago  rancheria  in  1770, 
probably  on  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  between 
San  Xavier  del  Bac  and  the  Rio  Gila,  s. 
Ariz.  — Arricivita,  Cr6nica  Serdfica,  n, 
416, 1792. 

Tabatulabal  (* pine-nut  eaters.*— Mer- 
riam).  A  small  tribe  which  formerly 
inhabited  the  valley  of  Kern  r.,  s.  Cal., 


above  the  falls,  extending  probably  to 
the  river's  source,  but  centering  espe- 
cially about  the  junction  of  the  main  and 
8.  jforks.  With  the  Bankalachi  (q.  v.) 
they  constitute  one  of  the  four  principal 
coordinate  branches  of  the  Shoshonean 
family.  See  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  122,  1907. 
BakbkaBapol.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Gal.  Pub.,  Am. 
Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv,  124, 1907  (own  name;  said  to 
mean  or  refer  to  all  thoee  who  speak  their  lan- 
guage). Kara  River.— Henley  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep., 
5U.  1854.  Xa-«hi-bioh-i-wa-nu'  Pal-up'.— Powers 
in  Gont.  N.  A.  Bthnol.,  iii,  893, 1877  (trans.  *  litUe 
stream').  Pa-kaa'-e-pid.— Merriam  in  Bcienoe, 
XIX,  916,  June  16,  1904  PaUafawen^.— Gatschet 
in  Qeog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Merid.,  4U,  1879.  Pal-U- 
ga-wo-aap'.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
m,  1877.  Fhallatmie.— Gatschet,  op.  cit.j  per- 
haps identical).  Pitaaiaba.— Kroeber  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub..  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  nr.  124, 1907  (the 
usual  Yokuts  name,  from  PiUxni-Uy  the  place- 
name  of  the  forks  of  Kem  r.).  Pi-taa'-ai-anh. — 
Powers,  op.  cit.  Po-la-fa-mla.— Wessells  ( 1853)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc  70,  84th  Cons..  8d  sess.,  S2,  1867 
(8.  B.  of  L.  Tulare,  and  doubtfully  identified  with 


H 


,  82,  1867 

, .  fiedwith 

above;  they  may  be  the  Yokuts  Paleuvami). 
Poldkawynalis.— Maltby  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  456. 1874.  Te-bot-a-lob'-a-Uy.— Merriam, 
op.  cit  Tillie.— Oatschet,  op.  cit.  (probably  iden- 
tical). Ti-pa-ta-la'-pa.— Powers,  op.  cit  Tomela. — 
Powers,  op.  cit.  (gfven  as  a  distinct  tribe  at  Kem 
r.  falls,  but  there  was  no  other  there).  Toba- 
tnlabal.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch. 
and  Eth.,  iv,  122,  1907.  Wab-Uk-aas'-so.—Mer- 
riam,  op.  cit  (Yokuts  eq^valent  of  tribal  name; 
Big.  *  pine-nut  eaten*),  watskaaai.— Kroeber  in 
Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  iv.  124. 1907 
(said  to  mean  *  pine-nut  eaters,'  sometimes  so 
called  by  Yokuts). 

Tnbei.  Objects  of  problematic  use  ob- 
tained from  barial  places  and  inhabited 
sites  over  a  larro  part  of 
'Mi  /  the  coontrv.  They  range 
Xdf  ui  length  from  less  than  1 
'mm  in.  to  14  in.  or  more,  and 
jm  the  cross-section  is  in  ^en- 
W  eral  circular  or  elliptical, 

m  though  some  have  a  side 

m  ground  flat.     The  ouUine 

is  approximate! V  cylindri- 
cal, conical,  or  like  an  elon- 
gated hourglass.  The  last 
frequently  has  a  narrow 
ridge  around  the  smallest 
part,  which  is  not  alwavs 
midway  between  the  ends. 
In  cytindrical  specimens 
the  bore  is  usually  of  uni- 
form diameter  the  entire 
length,  but  sometimes 
there  is  an  ofbet  or  a  sud- 
den tapering  near  one  end, 
^  ving  a  much  smaller  open- 
ing. Some  of  the  longer 
snecimens  have  two  wing- 
like projections  opposite 
each   other   at   this   end; 


TUM    or 
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others  are  beveled,  like  a  blunt  wedge. 
In  conical  tubes  the  bore  increases  nearly 
uniformly  from  the  smaller  end.  In  the 
hourglass  form  it  tapers  more  rapidly 
than  the  exterior  from  each  end  and  to 
the  constriction,  being  sometimes  very 
small  at  this  point  Various  material 
were  used  in  tneir  manufacture,  indud- 
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ing  sandstone  in  many  sections,  slate  in 
the  Northern  Central  states  and  on  the 
N.  W.  coast,  and  chlorite  and  steatite 
farther  &  ana  in  California.  From  West 
Vii^gpia,  and  to  a  lees  extent  from  the 
adjoining  states,  some  large  cylinders  are 
made  of  soft  mottled  stone  resembling 
steatite.  Tubes  of  pottery  are  foond  in 
many  sections,  while  those  of  horn,  bone, 
woody  and  joints  of  reed  were  observed 
by  early  explorers  in  all  parts  of  the 
coontry.  The  honiglass  form  seems  to 
belong  to  the  southward  of  the  Ohio  r. 
The  smaller  tubes  were  probably  used  as 
beads,  and  it  is  pK)6sibIe  that  some  were 
used  as  tobacco  pipes,  the  tubular  tobacco 
pipe  of  the  Pacinc  Coast  states  presenting 
nearly  identical  conformation.  SeePipei, 
Smoking,  (o.  v.) 

Tabianwapa  {Tu-bi^-an-ioa-pu).  A  Pa- 
vioteo  tribe  formerly  about  Virnnia  Ci^, 
Nev.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  E., 
1881. 

Tubitli.  The  extinct  Sorrow » making 
clan  of  the  Hopi. 

ToUe  wiftwiL— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  B..  688, 
1901  (w^KHl-'clan').  Ta-bi«  inm-wtt.~Fewket 
in  Am.  Antfir.,  vii,  402, 1894. 

Tabiiiuto.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tabo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably  of 
the  Sobaipuri,  visited  by  Kino  about  1697; 
situated  apparently  on  Arivaipa  cr.,  a 
tributary  of  San  Pedro  r.,  s.  of  old  Camp 
Grant,  b.  Ariz.  Bemal  ( Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Mex.,  356,  1889)  in  1697  stated 
that  the  settlement  was  on  a  creek  flow- 
ing e. 

Tnbnktiilik.  A  large  Kaviagmiut  Es- 
kimo village  formerly  on  the  n.  shore  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 

Tabakhtalifmat— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Ruas.  Pass. 
Am.,  pt  I,  fi,  1847.  TabuktaUcmiat— Tlkhmenief 
(1861 )  qnoted  by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Tnbnroh.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. 
Tabweh.— 86delmair  (1744)  cited  by   Bancroft, 
ArU.  and  N.  Mex.,  806.  im,    Tolmrh.— Ibid. 

TnbQSoaborg.  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
on  or  near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Ariz.,  visited 
by  Anza  and  Font  in  1775. — Bancroft, 
Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392,  1889. 

Tnbatama.  A  Papago  villase  and  a  for- 
mer mission  on  the  b.  banx  of  the  n. 
branch  of  the  Rio  Altar,  in  n.  w.  Sonora, 
Mexico.  The  mission  was  founded  evi- 
dently in  1689,  Fr.  Antonio  Arras  being  its 
first  missionary.  A  t  the  beginning  of  1691 
it  contained  500  neophytes.  It  was  subse- 
quently destroyed  by  the  natives  and  re- 
established in  1720.  In  1730  it  contained 
131  inhabitants,  and  there  were  connected 
with  it  9  minor  villages;  but  the  mission 
was  again  laid  waste  during  the  Pima 
insurrection  of  1751.  The  four  Francis- 
cans, including  Fray  Frandsco  Garc^, 
who  were  murdered  by  the  natives  at  the 
mission  of  Concepcidn,  near  Yuma,  Ariz., 


July  17, 1781,  were  buried  in  a  single  cof- 
fin in  the  Tubutama  church.  Tubutama 
is  now  a  civilized  pueblo  and  contained 
300  inhabitants  in  1900.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

8aa  PaUo  Tubatama.— Rivera  (1780)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  614, 1884  (doubtleas 
intended  for  San  Pedro).  Boa  Pedro  Tnbatama.— 
Kino  (ea.  1604)  in  Doc.  Hint.  Hex.,  4th  s.,  i,  244. 
1856.  Tbataaa.— Venegan.  Hist  Cal.,  ii.  179,  1760 
(misprint).  Tibatama.— Ibid.,  i,  803.  Tubntama.— 
Kino  map  (1702)  in  Stdcldein,  Nene  Wel^BoU.. 
74, 1726.   Tnhtttama.— Venegas,  op.  cit.,  il,  176. 


Tnbiitayia.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Tnoa.  A  village,  presumably  Goetanoan, 
formerly  connected  with  Dolores  mis- 
sion, Saji  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Tnoara.  A  tribe,  apparently  Tonka- 
wan,  represented  in  1722  among  the  In- 
dians destined  for  Ban  Xavier  de  Ndxera 
mission,  whose  establishment  at  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  waa  projected  in  that 
year  (Valero  Baptisms,  1722,  partida 
121,  MS. ).  Later  some  of  the  tribe  were 
at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission  (ibid., 
1728,  partida  211).  (h.  b.  b.) 

TiMara. -Valero  Burials,  1722.  partida  121.  MS. 
TnaaM.— Valero  Baptisms,  1728.  partida  211,  MS. 

TiieaTi  A  Maricopa  rancheria  in  the 
18th  century;  possioly  identical  with 
Tucsani. 

BaxMheria  ia  U  Pasion  de  TaiMtTL— Oarote  (1776). 
Diary,  486. 1900. 

Tnohi.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570.— Fontaneda 
Memoir  (ca.  1575) ,  Smith  trans.,  19, 1854. 

Taohiamas.    A  pueblo  of  New  Mexico, 
probably  of  the  Tigua,  in  1598. 
tnahiamas.— Ofiate  (15W)  in  Doc.  InM.,  zvi.  116, 
1871.    Tuohiinas.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol..  156.  1898 
(misprint). 

Tnekagulga.  A  former  Seminole  town 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Ochlocknee  r.,  near  L. 
Imonia,  Leon  co.,  Fla. — H.  R  Ex.  Doc, 
74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Tvokahaw.  One  of  the  former  7  Chicka- 
aaw  villages  of  n.  Mississippi. — Romans, 
Fla.,  63,  1775. 

Tnokahoe.  Any  one  of  several  vegeta- 
ble substances  used  for  food  by  the  In- 
dians of  the  Middle  and  some  of  the  S. 
Atlantic  states,  particularly  the  golden- 
club,  or  floating  arum  {Orontium  ciquaH' 
cum),  and  the Vimnia wake-robin  {Arum 
virginicum) ;  also  Pachyma,  Lucoperdon,  or 
other  fungi  eaten  by  the  Incuans,  known 
variously  as  Viiginia  truffle,  Indian 
bread,  Indian  loaf,  etc  (Gore  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1881,  687-701,  1883).  The 
word  .is  variously  spelled  by  the  earlv 
writers.  Capt.  John  Smith  (m  Purchas) 
has  tockmvhoughe;  Strachey  (Hist,  of 
Trav.  into  Va.,  1618)  has  in  his  vocabu- 
lary "bread  made  of  a  root  called  tac- 
cahOf  appoans,*'  and  elsewhere  (p.  121) 
tockowhfmgh;  Beverley  (Hist  Va.,  bk. 
Ill,  153,  1707)  has  tuckahoe.  Other  early 
forms  are  tockahoWf  tockwogh,  tochvock. 
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and  tockaawgh.  The  Virginian  tocka- 
whonghCf  as  the  cognate  Delaware  pVitcA:- 
qtieu  and  the  Cree  piUikwaw  indicate,  sig- 
nifies '  it  is  globular/  and  was  a  general 
term  applied  to  bulbous  roots  used  by 
the  Indians  of  this  region  for  food  pur- 
poses. According  to  Bartlett  (Diet 
Americanisms,  722,  1877),  "the  term 
iuckahoe  is  often  applied  to  an  inhabit- 
ant of  Lower  Vir^nia,  and  to  the  poor 
land  in  that  portion  of  the  state."  In 
some  parts  of  the  South  tuckcJioe  means 
*poor  white.*  (a.  p.  c.) 

Tuokaseegee  (Ttiiksi^i^f  or,  in  dialectic 
form,  T&kk^Oftf  of  unknown  meaning). 
The  name  of  two  former  Cherokee  set- 
tlements: (1)  about  the  junction  of  the 
two  forks  of  Tuckasegee  r.,  above  Web- 
ster, Jackson  co.,  N.  C.  (not  to  be  con- 
founded with  Tikwalitsi,  q.  v.) ;  (2)  on  a 
branch  of  firasstown  cr.  of  mwassee  r., 
in  Towns  co.,  Ga,  (j.  m.) 

TsDui'tsI.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  687,  IWO 
(correct  Cherokee  form).  Tuakaaafee.— Doc.  of 
1756  quoted  by  Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  148, 1B87. 
TiUktt'td.— Mooney,  op.  cit.  (dialectic  form). 

Tnekemiiek.  A  word  used  in  some 
parts  of  s.  B.  Massachusetts  in  the  sense 
of  picnic:  from  the  name  of  an  island  off 
Nantucket,  probably  from  pjOuhi^nak, 
'round  island'  (Gerard).  The  name 
seems  to  have  been  given  the  island  in 
reference  to  its  shape. 

Tnosani.  A  rancheria,  probabl^r  of  the 
Maricopa,  on  the  Rio  Gila,  Anz.,  vis- 
ited by  Kino  and  Mange  in  1699.  Not 
to  be  confounded  with  Tucson  or  Tuso- 
nimo.    See  Upasoiiac. 

B.  Liaum  Tuoaani.— Kino  (1099)  M  quoted  by 
Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  268. 1884.    8.  " 


da  TuoaanL— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  StOckleln,  Neue 
WeltBott.  74,  1726.  8.  Simon  Tooaaid.— Mange 
(1699)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
367,  1889.  8.  iinum  Tueaani.— Kino,  map  (1701) 
in  Bancroft,  ibid.,  860.  Tooaaraa.— Sedelmair 
(1744),  ibid.,  866. 

Tnosasio.  A  former  Maricona  ranche- 
ria, on  Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz. — Ruao  Ensayo 
(ca.  1763),  22,  1863. 

Tucson  (Papago:  Tu-uk-tKHm^t  *  black 
base,'  in  allusion  to  a  dark  volcanic  stra- 
tum in  an  adjacent  mountain ).  A  former 
rancheria,  probably  of  mixed  Papago, 
Sobaipuri,  and  Pima,  on  the  site  oi  Uie 
present  city  of  the  same  name  in  Arizona. 
Much  misunderstanding  has  arisen  re- 
specting the  establishment  of  the  settle- 
ment, which,  as  an  Indian  town,  was 
doubtless  prehistoric.  It  was  first  men- 
tioned bv  the  Jesuit  Father  Kino,  in  1699, 
under  the  name  San  Agustin,  a  name 
transferred  to  the  Spanish  presidio  ( Pte- 
sidiodeSan  Agustin  del  Tuquison)  estab- 
lished there  in  1776  on  its  removal  from 
Tubac;  and,  to  distinguish  the  near-by 
Indian  village,  the  latter  was  called  San 
Agustin  del  Pueblito  de  Tucson.  The  na- 
tive population  in  1760-67  was  331,  and 
200  families  were  settled  there  in  1772; 
but  two^ears  later,  when  visited  by  Anza, 
it  contained  only  80  families  of  so-called 


"Pimas."  Tucson  remained  a  military 
outpost  of  Mexico  until  1853,  when  it  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States 
as  a  part  of  the  Gadsden  purchase.  In 
1848  its  population  was  760,  increased  in 
December  of  that  year  by  refugees  from 
Tubac  and  Tumacacori  on  account  of 
Apache  troubles.  Tucson  was  the  capital 
of  Arizona  from  1867  to  1877.  See  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  1889;  Bartlett, 
Pers.  Narr.,  ii,  1854;  Cones,  Garc^  Diary, 
1900;  McGree  in  Ooville  and  Macdougal, 
Des.  Bot  Lab.,  1903.  (p.  w.  h. ) 

Fmaoa.— €k>oke  in  Bmory,  Recon.,  w4, 1848  (mi«- 

Srint).  Ysaaan.— ten  Kate  in  Bull.  See.  d'An- 
tir.  de  Paris,  874,  1883  (misprint).  Lvowm.— 
Johnston  in  Emory,  Recon.,  591, 1848  (miKprint). 
8.  Afuatia  dal  Paablito  da  Tuoaoa.— Writer  in 
Dos  Bepdblicas.  Sept.  16,  1877.  quoted  bv  Ban- 
croft, Ari£.  and  N.  Mex.,  879, 1889  (the  rancheria). 
8.  AfQstia  da  Tnaoa.— Yuma  Sentinel.  Apr.  13. 
1878.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid,  (preddio  name  in 
1777).  Baa  Joa<  da  Toaaon.— Reyes  (1772).  ibid., 
881  (the  rancheria).  8a-«ttsgo4on-a. —White, 
Apache  Names  of  Indian  Trib^  MS..  B.  A.  E. 
(*  many  chimneys ' :  Apache  name).  Btjoakaoa. — 
ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  159, 1885  (nativ  ename). 
8t7uoaaB.~Bandelier  in  Rev.  d'Ethno«.,  208, 1886 


(native  name).  Tana6a.— Hughes,  Doniphan's 
Exped.,  247,  1848.  Toiaoa.— Hardy,  Travels,  421, 
1829  (traua:  'golden  fleece').     Tubao.— Folsom, 


Mexico,  map,  1842.  Tnbaon.— Pike,  Exped.,  3<i 
map,  1810.  ToaaaoB.  — Rudo  Ensayo  (co.  1763) ,  108, 
186S.  Tuann.— Pope,  Explor.,  map,  1854.  Tae- 
aoB.— Cooke  in  Emory,  Recon.,  555,  1848.  Tag- 
aoa.— Ansa  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Arl«.  and 
N.  Mex..  882,  1889.  Tugvdaon.— Ibid.  Tuiaoa.— 
Anza  (1780)  quoted,  ibid.,  392.  Tuonm.— Marcv, 
Prairie  Trav.,  map,  1861.  Tnoaiaon.— Anza  (1780) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392,  1889. 
TaqalaoB.— Font,  map  (1777).  ibid.,  398.  Tuvk- 
aaoB. — MoGee  in  GoviUe  and  Macdougal,  Des.  Bot 
Lab.,  15, 1908  (aboriginal  name). 

Tnonbayia.  A  former  Pima  rancheria 
on  the  headwaters  of  Rio  Altar,  n. 
Sonora,  Mexico,  visited  by  Father  Kino 
in  ld94  and  1 700.  It  afterward  formed  one 
of  the  visitas  of  the  mission  of  Guevavi. 
Taeabavia.~BancToft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i.  258, 1884. 
Tnaobavi.— Rudo  Ensayo  (ca.  1768) .  1 93, 1863.  Tv«a- 
bavia.—Klno  (1694)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  ■.,  i, 
252, 1866.    TuaaTavi.— Rudo  Ensayo.  op.  cit. ,  161 . 

Tnonmii.  A  Chumashan  village  for^ 
merly  situated  at  Arroyo  Hondo,  near 
Santa  Barbara,  Gal. 

Taaramn.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Apr.  17,  186S. 
Tooama.— Cabrillo  (1542)  in  Smith,  Colec.  poc. 
Fla  ,  181, 1857.  T^'-m«.— Henshaw,  Buenaven> 
tura  MS.  vocab.,  B.A.E.,  1884. 

Tnoumni.  A  former  Timncuan  dialect, 
and  probable  snbtribe,  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Florida  or  Geoijrfa,  apparently 
on  Cumberland  id.,  within  the  territory 
claimed  by  Satnriba  (q.  v.). — Gatschet 
(quoting  Pareja,  ca.  1612),  Timucua 
Lang.,  in  Proc  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xviii, 
479,  1880. 

Tadiiiihn  ( *  black  water  *).  An  A pache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agenc}r  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881.— Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii.  111,  1890. 

TneadaMO  (Tiw'eddd*'so\  'tails  [of 
rushes  or  other  plants]  floating  there.  ^ — 
Hewitt) .  A  former  Onondaga  village  near 
the  present  Jamesville,  Onondaga  co., 
N.  yT 

Oachiadaahaa.  —  Weiaer  (1748)  in  Min.  Pxov. 
Council  Pa.,  rv.  660,  1851.     Oi^adaahaa.— Weiaer 
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qooied  by  Beauchamp  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus. 
no.  108,  164«  1907.  TiMhton. -Beauchamp,  ibid. 
TUftdbhtoBt.— Spangenberg  (1745)  in  Pa.  Ma«..  iii. 
61,  1879.  Tiojachio.— Beauchamp,  op  clt.  Tu-e- 
Maaf'-ao.— Morgan,  League  Iroquois,  ii,  87.  1904. 


Tnerto.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano, 
near  the  present  Golden  City,  Santa  F^ 
CO.,  N.  Mex.,  which,  accordii]^  to  Bande- 
lier  (Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  124,  1892), 
was  probably  abandoned  in  1591  on  ac^ 
count  of  a  raid  by  other  Indians.  Zdrate- 
Salmer6n,  about  1629  (Bancroft,  Native 
Races,  i,  600,  1882),  states  that  it  was  one 
of  the  two  pueblos  of  the  Pecos  tribe. 
Possibly  identical  with  the  Puerto  (q.  v.) 
of  Ofiate. 

n  Tnerto.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv, 
IDS.  1802.  Xaapd.— Bandelier,  Qilded  Man,  221. 
1893.  Karpo.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv, 
108,  1892  (Tano  name).  Tiurto.— Bandelier  in 
Ritch.  N.  Mex.,  201. 1886. 

Tvesapit.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Tnatinini  ( *  no- water  people *).  A  divi- 
sion of  the  Mescalero  Apache  who  claim 
the  region  about  Marathon,  Texas,  as 
their  former  home. 

ToS^tiiil'Bi.— Mooney,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1897. 
Tw«'tiai'Bd«.— Ibid. 

Tiiraloo  (Dugilu^yl^  abbreviated  as 
Duffuu^,  and  seeming  to  refer  to  a  place 
at  the  forks  of  a  stream).  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  at  the  junction  of  Toccoa  cr., 
in  Habersham  co.,  Ga.  The  name  is 
sometimes  written  Toogelah  and  Too- 
goola.  (j.  M.) 

Bagilo'yL— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  516, 1900 
(proper  Cherokee  name).  Toofalah.— Moonoy, 
fbid.  (ft  form  sometimes  a<*ed).  Toogoola.— Ibid, 
(a  form  sometimes  used).  Tugilo.— Bartram, 
Travels.  872. 1792. 

TmgulaiL  Given  by  Humboldt  (New 
Spain,  n,  344,  1822)  as  a  Yuit  Eskimo 
village  in  n.  b.  Siberia,  but  more  likely  a 
Chukchi  settlement 

Tnhausliiiwitthe  ( Tu^-hau-<U'Wl^'t\e). 
A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s.  side  of 
Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. — Doreey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in.  229, 1890. 

Tahesep  (TUrez^p,  shortened  form  of 
xdae'tp^  'sharp  ground  or  place  for  pitch- 
ing lodges,'  so  called  from  small  sharp 
stones  around  there. — Teit).  A  Ntlakya- 
pamuk  village  on  the  e.  side  of  Eraser  r., 
abont  a  mile  above  Lytton,  Brit.  Col. 
Tayoaap.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  79.  1878.  TOxex^'p.— 
Ten  in  Mem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii.  172, 1900. 

Tahitapiyet  (Tu-ht^ls-pi-yety  from  tu, 
* yilla^ ' ,  *  camp  * ,  *  band  * ,  and  h Us-pi-yu, 
*a  point*:  'village  on  a  point  or  penin- 
sula'). A  band  of  the  Skidi  Pawnee. — 
Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  239, 1889. 

Talikpahhiikstaht  ( Tuhk-pah-huh-taht, 
*  pom pkin- vine  villagie' ).  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee,  so  named,  it  is  said,  from 
the  fact  that  once,  after  planting  time,  this 
band  went  off  on  the  summer  hunt,  and 
while  thev  were  away  the  pumpkin  vines 
grew  so  luxoriantly  that  they  climbed 
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over  their  lodses,  coverins  and  hiding 
them. — Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories, 
237,  1889. 

Tohnkmache.  A  Yoknts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  that  probably  resided  on  Kmgs  r., 
but  perhaps  on  the  Kaweah.  They 
were  one  of  a  group  of  tribes  of  centrai 
California  that  joined  in  ceding  their 
lands  to  the  United  States  by  treaty  of 
May  13,  1851.  (a.  l.  k.) 

lo-ks-nuwjhe.— Wessells  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  70, 
84th  Cong. .  8d  sess..  81, 1857.  Ta-huo-mash.— Royce 
in  18th  Rep.  B  A.  E..  782. 1899.  Tu-hos-ma-okas.— 
Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Ck>nff.,  spec,  sess., 
264.  1868.  Tu-hnk-nahs.— Johnston  In  Sen.  Bx. 
Doc.  61. 82d  CJong..  1st  sess.,  22, 1862. 

Trd  ( Tu'i),  The  Yurok  name  of  a  Ka- 
rok  village  on  the  w.  side  of  Klamath  r., 
N.  w.  Cal.,  between  Orleans  Bar  and  Red- 
cap cr.  (a.  L.  K.) 

Tuibaii*  A  tribe  mentioned  by  Langs- 
dorff  (Voy.,  ii,  163,  1814)  as  inhabitS^ 
the  coast  of  California.  It  seemingly  be- 
longed to  the  Costanoan  family. 

Tuim.    The  Wolf  clan  of   the  Tigua 
Pueblo  of  Isleta,  N.  Mex. 
Ttfim-fainm.— Liiromis  quoted  by  Hodae  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix.  862, 1896  (faminss  'people'). 

Tniakiitikt  ( THiihl^'aks,  'mosquitosM. 
A  society  of  the  Ikunuhkahtsi,  or  All 
Comrades^  in  the  Piegan  tribe  of  the  Sik- 
sika.  It  IS  composed  of  men  who  were 
constantly  going  to  war. — Grinnell,  Black- 
foot  Lodge  Tales,  221,  1892. 

Tnianiik  ('marsh  people').  The 
Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  name  for  a  division 
of  the  Knaiakhotana  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska.— Hoffman,  Kadiak  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882. 

Tnjaniiiiiiiilao.  A  Chumashan  village 
formerly  near  Santa  Ines  mission,  Santa 
Barbara  co.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tnkabatchi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tallapoosa  r.,  op- 
posite Talasse,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala.  A 
trader's  trail  crossed  the  river  at  this 
point.  In  later  times  the  place  became  a 
tribal  center,  though  it  suffered  much  in 
the  wars  with  the  Chickasaw.  It  was 
here  that  Tecumseh  (q.  v. )  met  the  Upper 
Creeks  when  he  tried  to  incite  them  to  war 
against  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
the  town  had  several  traditions  in  regard 
to  their  origin,  one  of  which  claimed  that 
they  came  from  the  n.  It  is  probable 
they  were  in  part  Shawnee.  They  had 
in  possession  certain  metal  plates  which 
they  had  preserved  from  time  immemo- 
rial. Adair  (Hist.  Ind.,  178,  1775)  says 
that  in  his  time  they  consisted  of  5  copper 
and  2  brass  plates  which  were  produced 
only  at  the  bask  (q.  v.).  In  1799  the 
place  could  muster  116  warriors,  and  in 
1832 itcontained  386  houses.  SeeGatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  147-8,  1884. 
Adfebaohes. — Coxe.  Carolana,  23,  1741  (perhaps 
identical).  Is-po-oo-gee.— Hawkins ( 1799), Sketch, 
27,  1848  (ancient  name).  Ispok^gi.— Gatschet, 
Creek   Migr.   Leg.,   i,   148,  1884    («  'town    of 
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BurylvoTs':  ancient  name).  ItdQua  fitoha-iifo.— 
Ibid.  (=-  'town  deviating  from  strictness': 
ancient  name).  Itilua  ispo]c6gi.— Ibid.  («>*town 
of  survivors ' :  ancient  name ) .  TaaohebatohM.  — 
Schennerhora  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soo.  Coli., 
2d  s.,  II,  18,  1814.  T«iokibatiks.  — McGillivray 
(1877)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  An.,  i,  18,  ISSi 
Tooabatoh^.— Anville,  map  N.  Am.,  1746.  Togo- 
batoha.— Lattr^,  map  U.  8.,  1784.  Tokanbat 
obM.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  324,  1887.  Tookabat- 
oba.— Woodward,  Reminis..  81,  1859.  Tookabat- 
obee.— Brown,  West.  Oaz.,  11, 1817.  Took-au-bat- 
obe.— Hawkins  (1779).  Sketch,  27,  52. 1848.  Took- 
aQbatebia]u.^Jackson  (1813)  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  4.  51,  1848.  Topacas.— Barcia,  Ensayo  (1698). 
313, 1723.  Tonkaubatobee.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1814), 
162,  1837.  Tnooabatobe.— Bartram,  Travels,  461, 
1791.  Tuohabatobees.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  70, 
1837.  Tuokaabatobees.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  bk.  4. 48. 
1848.  Tuokabatoba.— Ind.  AiT.  Rep.,  149,  1858. 
Tuokabatoba.— Bartram,  Trav.,  445,  1791.  Tuoka- 
batobes.— Knox  (1791)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
AfT.,  1. 127. 1832.  Tuokabatobie.— Knox,  ibid.,  260. 
Tnokabatcny.-- Wood  ward ,  op.  cit  Tookabatbees.— 
U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  (1797),  68, 1837.  Tnokafaobes.— 
Ker.  Travels,  800, 1816.  Tuokapaoi.— Ibid,  (prob- 
ably identical).  Tuekaabatobaes.  —  Finnelson 
(1792)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  op.  cit.,  289.  Tuekba- 
batobaas.— McKennev,  Mem.  and  Trav.,  i.  164, 
1846.  Tiifib£xtohi.—Oatsehet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg*. 
I.  147,  1884  (ancient  form).  Tukabaebas.— Drake, 
Ind.  Chron.,  201, 1836.  Tukabatobay.— Adair,  Am. 
Inds.,  178,  179.  1775.  Tokabatobias.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  4.  57. 1848.  Tokawbatebia.— Gallatin  in 
Tran8.Am.Antiq.Soc..n,95,1886.  Tukipi'btohL— 
Chitschet,  op. cit.  (ancient form).  Tukip^vtebL— 
Ibid.    Tukkabatobe.— Adair,  Am.  Inds..  257. 1775. 

Tnkabatchi.  *  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  the  n.  side  of  Wewokacr.,  Okla. 
The  people  formerly  lived  between  Eu- 
faula  and  Hillabi  towns,  Ala. — Gatechet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 
Tokabixtobl.— Ibid. 

Tnkaohkaoh.     A    Chumashan     village 
formerly  at  El  Esterito.  near  San  Buena- 
ventura, Ventura  co.,  Cal. 
Tu'-kato-kato.— Hensbaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vo- 
cab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884. 

Tiikhenikaihika  (Tuqef-nikaci^^a^  'red- 
dish-yellow-buffalo people  * ) .  A  Quapaw 
gens.—Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897. 

Tnkhtukagi  ( Taxtu-lcdgi^  *  corn-cribs  set 
up').  A  former  Creek  village,  subordi- 
nate to  Oakfuskee,  on  the  w.  bank  of  Tal- 
lapoosa r. ,  20  m.  above  Niuyaka,  probably 
in  Randolph  co.,  Ala. 
Com  House.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578, 1854. 
Tbtt-la-oo-wbo-oat-lau.— Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch, 
46,  1848  (probably  identical).  Toob-to-oau-foa.— 
Ibid.  ('comhoiisestandinR').  Totaoafa.--Swan 
(1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  op.  cit..  v,  262, 1865.  TouU- 
caufaa.— Treaty  of  1814  in  U.  S.  Ind.Treat..l62, 1837. 
Tuytu  kdJgi.— (iatschet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  148, 

Tnkinobi.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Hopi,  traces  of  the  ruins  of  which  are 
discernible  on  a  lai^  hill  on  the  summit 
of  East  Mesa,  Tusavan,  n.  e.  Arizona. — 
Fewkes  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  589,  1898. 

Tukknthkntobin  (* squint-eyed  people*). 
A  Kutchin  tril)e  at  the  head  of  Porcupine 
r.,  occupying  the  territory  between  the 
headwaters  of  the  Porcupine  r.  and  Ft 
McPherson,  in  the  northern  Yukon 
Ter.,  Canada.  Their  eyes  are  frequently 
small  and  oblique,  hence  their  name. 
Although  barbarous  they  are  more  in- 
telligent than  other  triBes.  They  are 
a  commercial  people,  living  by  barter. 


Though  good  hunters,  rarely  lacking  food, 
they  do  not  hunt  furs,  but  exchange  their 
beads,  which  form  ihe  circulating  me- 
dium, for  the  peltry  of  the  neighboring 
tribes.  They  are  fond  of  oratorical  dis- 
play, and  in  their  harangues  the  yoioe  of 
the  speaker  gradually  rises,  becoming  a 
screech  at  the  climax.  They  subsist  at 
all  seasons  almost  exclusively  on  caribou, 
which  they  hunt  on  the  mountains. 
Formerly  they  were  numerous,  but  by 
1866  they  had  become  reduced  to  15  hunt- 
ers or  40  men.  Dawson  (Rep.  €reoL 
Sun\  Can.  1888,  206b,  1889^  gave  the 
number  of  inhabitants  of  Peel  r.  and  La 
Pierres  House,  the  Tatlitkutchin  and 
Tukkuthkutchin  together,  as  337,  con- 
sisting of  185  males  and  152  females. 
Morice  estimated  their  number  at  150  in 
1906. 

Dakas.— Morice  in  Anthropos,  i,  261, 1906.  Balr 
kadba.— Petitot,  Autour  da  lac  des  Eaclaves, 
861, 1891.  Dakkadbi.— Petitot,  Diet.  Dto^-Dindjie, 
XX,  1876  ('squinters').  Deafotbae  Looohoo. — 
Schoolcraft,  Ind  Tribes,  n,  28, 1852.  Deafothea.^ 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  8oc,  ii,  19, 1896. 
Bagatbaa  Diaaas.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
611,  1878.  Dafotbaaa.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribefl, 
III,  542,  1858.  Daffotbi-Xotabin.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  146, 1874.  Bagatbaa  Binaaa.— Mackenzie, 
Voy.,  49,  1802.  BafatbaaBaniiaa.— Franklin.  Sec 
Exped.,40, 1828  ('the  people  who  avoid  the  arrows 
of  their  enemies  by  keeping  a  lookout  on  both 
sides').  Bagatbaa  Biaa.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  n, 
213, 1802.  Bagatbaa  Binaaa.— Mackenzie,  Voy.,  51, 
1801.  Bigothi.— Latham,  Nat.  Races  Ross.  Emp., 
292,  1854.  Bigatbi-Xatahin.— Simpson.  Nar.  of 
Discov.,  108, 1848.  OaBa-da-ralt.~Golyer  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869, 598. 1870.  Oans  da  rata.— Whymper, 
Alaska.  255,  1869.  Kld-van-Koattabin.— Petftot, 
Autour,  861 ,  1891  (gens  du  bord  des  Prairies).  Xla- 
▼6i-Xattcbin.— PcUtot,  Diet.  I>dndDindji4,  xx. 
1876  ( '  people  at  the  end  of  the  prairie ') .  Kokoth- 
kutabin.— Bancroft.  Nat  Races,  l,  147, 1874(mis- 

Erint).  Lapiana*a  HaosaXadiaaa-tKirkby  in  Hind, 
abrador  Penin.,  ii.  254, 1868.  Looabaa.— Petitot, 
Autour  du  lac  des  EsclavcH,  861, 1891.  Laa^ioox 
Propar.— Roi^s,  notes  on  Tinne,  S.  I.  MS.  474. 
Hattsn-Xaattobia.^Petitot,  Autour  du  lac  des  Bb- 
clavcs,  861,  1891  (marmot  people).  fljltb.~lbld. 
(♦between  others').  Poreopina.— Oolyer  in  Ind. 
A ff .  Rep.  1869, 593, 1870.  Poraopiaa  Rivar  ladiaaa^ 
Whymper.  Alaska',  255,  1869.  aoairalara.— Mac- 
kenzie, Voy.,  51,  1801.  Qnanallara.— FiankUn, 
Nar.  Joum.  Polar  Sea,  261,  1824.  QnaraUann.— 
Balbi.  Atlas  Ethnog..  821,  1826.  Bat  Indiana.^ 
Hardesty  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866.  811. 1872.  Rat 
RiTar  Indiaaa.— Whvmper,  Alaska,  255,  18G9. 
Sqaintara.— Latham  in  Trans.  PhiloL  Soc.  lond., 
67,  1856.  Bqaint-Byaa.— Franklin,  Nar.  Joum. 
Polar  Sea.  261,  1824.  Takadbi.— PeUtot,  Ma 
vocab.,  1865,  S.  I.  6613.  Takag.— Morice  in  An- 
thropos,  1^1, 1906 (Dakaz. or).  Irs'-kft^rtb.— RoM, 
notes  on Tinne,S.I. MS. 474 ('twisted*).  Ta-knth 
Xotabin.— Oibbs,  MS.  notes  from  Rom,  B.A.B, 

L wry-necked  people' ) .  Ta-Ktlth-Xotabia.— HIihL 
tbradorPenin.,n,^,1863.  Tdba-kk^Xottabia.— 
Petitot,  Diet  D^n^Dindjid,  xx,  1876  ('mountain 
race ' ) .  Tdba-  Kaattabia.— Petitot,  Autour  d  u  lac 
des Esclave8,361, 1891  ('mountain people').  Tdba* 
kuttcbin.— Petitot  in  Bull.  Soc.  Q^og.  Paris,  chart. 
1875.  Tbyaatba.— Latham  In  Trana  Philol.  Boo. 
Lond. ,  67, 1856.  Tok-kutb.— Hardisty  in  Smithson. 
Rep.  1866.  811.  1872.  TokOcth-Xatabln.— DiOl, 
Alaska,  430,  1870.  Tftkkfttb'-ktttabia'.— Ball  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  31, 1877.  Tokodb.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  540,  1878.  Trlcotbaa.— 
Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnoff.,  no.  821,  1826.  Tykothaa- 
dinnab.— Franklin,  Nar.  Jonm.  Polar  Sea.  261, 
1824.  Tokath.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
545, 1878  (misprint).  Takoth  Katabia.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  115, 1882  (misprint). 

Tnklak.    A  Kuskwogmint  Eskimo  vil- 
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lage  on  Kuakokwim  r.  below  the  Yukon 
portage,  Alaska;  pop.  92  in  1880. 
T<w*hl«g«fnTit>.— Petroffln  10th  Ceniiafl.  Alaska.  17, 


1A4.    ToookagnokiBiat.— Za^oekin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
V«jy.,  5C1&  s..  XXI,  map.  18fi0. 

Toklnkyet.  A  Yukonikhotana  village, 
on  the  N.  hank  of  Yukon  r.,  15  m.  below 
the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Tukpmfka  (* punk-wood,'  Hinder').  An 
upper  Creek  village,  from  which  Ninyaka 
waa  settled  in  1777.  According  to  Haw- 
kins it  was  on  Chattahoochee  r.,  prob- 
ably in  w.  Georgia,  in  1777.  It  contained 
126  families  in  1832.  Whipple(Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  in,  pt.  3, 8, 1856)  speaks  of  a  rem- 
nant of  the  people  as  living  with  the 
Kichai  and  Kickapoo  on  Canadian  r., 
Ind.  T.  (Oklahoma),  in  1853. 
PomkBot. — Weatberford  (1798)  in  Am.  State  Papen* 
Ind.  Aff.,  I.  385,  1882.  Toak  paf  oar.— Cenmifl  of 
1882  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  it,  578.  1864. 
Tteofkus. — Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  l.  444, 1860. 
T^BroHdm.— Jacob.  Lifeof  P.  Oass,  121, 1859.  Tot»- 
pairf-«uK. — Hawkins (1799). Sketch.  45, 1848.  Tno- 
panska. — Bartram,  Tray.,  462,  1773. 

Takpafka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, on  Canadian  r.,  ahout  8  m.  helow 
the  month  of  Little  r. ,  Okla. 
Toyofkaes. — Whipple  in  Pae.  R.  R.  Rep.,  m,  pt.  8, 
8,  1866.  Tukpaf]ca.—Oat8chet,  Creek  liigr.  Leg., 
ii«U6,  1888. 

Taknarika  (* sheep-eaters,'  referring  to 
the  mountain  sheep ) .  A  division  of  8no- 
ahoni  said  to  have  lived  in  Yellowstone 
park,  subeeauentlv  in  w.  central  Idaho  on 
the  Lemhi  fork  of  Salmon  r.,  and  on  the 
Malade.  Thev  were  suhsequently  on  the 
Lemhi  ree.,  Idaho,  bnt  in  1907  they  were 
removed  to  the  Ft  Hall  res.  They  num- 
bered 90  in  1904,  but  are  no  longer  sep- 
arately ennmerated. 

Great  Tamwias  Indians.— ValkenbaiKh  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  285,  1865.  ICammas  Prairie  tribe.— Cooley, 
ibid.,  30.  Loo-eoo-rekah.— Mann,  ibid.,  1864, 172, 
l.%5.  Moaatain-Bheep-Baters.— Hoffman  in  Proc. 
Am.  Philofl.  Soc.,  xxill.  297, 1886.  Balmon  River 
Snakea. — Stnart,  Montana,  81,  1865.  8heep-Eat- 
en..Doty  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 175, 1865.  Too- 
"i. — Gebow,  8ho-«ho-nay  Vocab.,  19,  1868 


(Shoaboni  name).  Took'-a-rik-kak.— 8tuart,  op 
*it.  Tttoarloaa.— U.  S.  -^tat.  at  Large,  xvi.  846, 1878. 
Taka-rika.-— Gatschet  in  Geog.  8urv.  W.  100th  Mer., 
m,  410,  1879.     Tu'kuari'ka.— Hoffman,  op.  clt. 

Takulitlatan.    A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacoeta  on  the  n.  side  of  Kogue  r., 


()ree. 


_     _-lit-lA'-tfin.— Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
ui.^  ia90. 

Tnkntnat.  A  former  village  of  the 
Rompen  division  of  the  Costanoan  family 
near  Monterey,  Cal. 

Santa  Tereaea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Apr.  20, 
IKOO  (misprint  for  Santa  Teresa).  Tuoutnnt.— 
Ibid. 

Tnkwilifitimne.  A  former  village  of  the 
Chastacoeta  on  the  n.  side  of  Rogue  r., 

Tn'-kwi-li-ai'  Ednas'.— Doniey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, HI.  284,  1890. 

Tula.  A  province,  prohahl^  in  w. 
Arkansas,  on  Arkansas  r.,  visited  hy 
De  Soto's  army  in  1542.  As  the  language 
differed  from  that  of  the  Quapaw  to  the 


B.,  the  people  were  poesihly  of  the  Cad- 

doan  stock. 

Tola.— Biedma  (1544)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La., 

II.  106, 1860.    Tulla.— GentL  of  Elyas  (1557) ,  ibid., 

179. 

TaladL    See  Touladi. 

Tnlalip.  One  of  three  divisiotiB  of  the 
Twana,  a  Salish  trihe  on  the  w.  side  of 
Hood  canal,  Wash.  Tliis  branch,  accord- 
ing to  Eells,  lives  on  a  small  stream,  near 
the  head  of  the  canal,  called  Dulaylip. 
The  name  has  also  been  given  to  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  side  of  Puget  sd. 
DoOileU'p.— Eells,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Twana  name). 
Ba-hle-Ups.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Kep.  1887,  605, 
1889.  XTakiynp.— Eells.  MS.,  op.  cit.  (Clallam 
name).  Tedalup.— Hill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  87, 84th 
Cong.,  8d  sesB..  81 ,  1857.  ThwW-Wp.— McCaw.  Pu- 
yallup  MS.   vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,   1885  (Puyallup 


namey    TohOip.— Ind.  Aff.  Bep.  1901,  704,  19( 
(name  of  res.  and  agency) . 

Tnlarefiofl  (Soan. :  *  those  of  the  tulares, ' 
or  tracts  ot  land  containing  tules  or 
reeds).  A  term  applied  loosely  to  the 
tribes  of  the  great  valley  of  San  Joa- 
quin r.  and  Tulare  lake,  and  even  of 
lower  Sacramento  valley,  Cal.  As  this 
territorv  included  Moquelumnan,  Yo- 
kuts  ( Mariposan),  and  Shoshonean  tribes, 
the  word  is  without  ethnic  sigpificance. 
Until  July  20,  1903,  there  waa  a  **Mis- 
sion-Tule  River  Consolidated  Agency" 
in  California,  when,  by  order  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  it  was  subdivided, 
part  becoming  the  Mission  res.  (with 
2,897  Indians  m  1908),  the  other  the  Tule 
River  res.  (with  151  Indians). 
Talar^os.— Mayer,  Mexico,  ii,  88,  1858.  Toolee- 
rayoa.— Beechey,  Voy.,  l,  881,  1881.  Tula.— 
Emmons  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in.  201, 1858. 
Tulara.— Ibid.  Tulare  Lake  Indians.— Johnston  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  28,  1852. 
Tulareios.— Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  335, 1844. 
Tulare  River  ladiaas.— Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
5U,  1854.  Tularesim— Capron,  Hist.  Cal..  20, 1854. 
Tule  Elver.- Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1901,  686, 1902.  Tulu- 
raies.— Beechey,  op.  clt.,  it,  401,  1831.  Tutas 
Talareaoa.— Mdhlenpfordt,  Mejico,  ii,  688.  1844 
(the  Painte  living  on  the  streams  a.  of  Tulare  lake; 
misprint). 

Tularei.  A  band,  probably  of  the  01a- 
mentke,  formerly  living  on  the  n.  ceast 
of  San  Francisco  bay,  Cal.,  but  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  1863.— Gibbe  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  HI,  421,  1863. 

Tnle  Bivor  BeterratioiL  A  reservation 
of  48,551  acres  of  partly  arable  land  occu- 
pied by  151  Mission  Indians  of  various 
tribes  under  the  Tule  River  school  super- 
intendent, s.  Cal. 

Tnlibee.  A  species  of  whitefish  ( Core- 
genus  tuUibee)  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
waters  of  the  Canadian  N.  W. ,  the  monj?rel 
whitefish.  The  Canadian-French  form 
of  the  word,  whidi  came  into  English  as 
tvlihee,  or  iaUihee^  from  n.  w.  Canada,  is 
tatUibi,  representing  the  oUmabi  of  the 
Cree-Chippewa  dialects  of  Algonquian, 
with  the  well-known  interchange  of  n 
and  I  and  the  dropping  of  the  first  syl- 
lable. The  word  signifies  literally  *  mouth 
water,*  from  oton^  'its  mouth,*  and  a6i, 
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*  water/  Miquid,'  referring  to  the  watery 
flesh  of  this  fish.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tulik  (Aleut:  'fiasure').  An  Aleut 
village  formerly  on  Umnaky  Aleutian  ids., 
Alaska,  situated  near  a  volcano  of  the 
same  name.  Pop.  26  in  1834. 
Tooleekdcoi.— Elliott,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska,  225, 1876. 
Tulik.— Holmbenr,  Ethnol.  Skixz.,  142. 1855.  Tu- 
linakoe.— VenianUnof,  Zapiskl,  ii,  202, 1840. 

Tnlkepaia  (Yuman:  Tulkepdia  venuna 
tch^htvaUf  probably  meaning  'spotted- 
belly  sparrows.  '—Corbusier) .  A  body  of 
Yuman  Indians,  popularlv  known  as 
Apache  Yumas,  said  by  Corbusier  (1886) 
to  have  recently  sprung  from  a  mixture 
of  Yuma,  Mohave,  and  Yavapai.  Thev 
claimed  as  their  home  the  desert  stretch 
of  w.  Arizona  between  the  Colorado  r. 
and  the  country  of  the  Yavapai,  over 
which  they  roamed  until  placed  on  the 
Rio  Verde  res.,  Ariz.,  in  May,  1873.  In 
1875  most  of  these,  numbering  in  all 
about  500,  were  removed  to  the  San  Car- 
los res.,  where  they  numbered  352  in  the 
following  year.  They  speak  the  Yavapai 
dialect  with  a  few  lexical  differences. 
See  Tontoa.  (a.s.o.) 

ApaoheTuma.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.E., 
1875.  Dilzhays.— Ibid.  OoOiaii.-Ibid.  Har-4U- 
shays.— Ibid.  ( '  Red  country  Indians ' ;  '  Indians 
living  where  there  are  red  ants':  Apache 
name).  HatHihe.— White  In  Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol., 
870,  1877  (the  Tonto,  Yama,  and  Mohave,  so- 
called  bv  the  Apache).  Ko-paja.— Whiteguoted 
by  Gatscnet  Yuma-Sprachstamm,  870,  1877  (own 
name,  abbreviation  of  Tulke^pdya).  Ko-vlM.— 
Gatschet,  ibid,  (own  name).  Ko'un.— White,  MS. 
Hist.  Apaches,  op.  cit.  Kowivi.— Oatf>chet.  op. 
cit.  Ktthn.— White,  MS.  Hist,  op.  cit  (so-called 
by  Mexicans).  Xon.— Ibid.  Natohon.— Corbusier 
misquoted  by  Shufeldt,  Ind.  Types  of  Beauty,  17, 
1891.  Hatohous.— Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq.,  viii, 
276,  1886  ('lizard':  Apache  name).  Qn^uen.— 
Froebel,  Seven  Years'  Travel,  611, 1859.    Toleko- 

Saya.— White  quoted  by  Gatschet,  op.  cit,  411. 
olcopeya.— Ibid.  Tolkepayi.— ten  Kate,  Reizen 
in  N.  A.,  199,  1885.  TolUpaya.— White  quoted 
by  Gatschet,  op.  dt.  871.  Tolkop^iya.— Ibid. 
Tsilgop^va.— Ibid.  Tsilcopeya.— Ibid.  Tulkepaia 
▼enuna  tohehwale.— Corbusier,  op.  cit  (= spotted 
belly  T.) .  Tulykap£y».— Harrinifton  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xxi,  824,  1908  (' lizard  folk':  given  as 
TonU)  name  for  themselves) .  Ta-▼f-pe'-Xu-toi]l^— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  5, 1884  (given  as  their  own 
name). 

TuUibee.    See  Txdibee, 

Tnllihas.  A  villafre  situated  in  1755  on 
the  w.  branch  of  Muskingum  r.,  Ohio, 
about  20  m.  above  the  forks,  and  occu- 
pied by  Delawares,  Mahican,  and  Caugh- 
nawaga. — Smith  (1799)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild.,  185,  1841. 

Tnlomoi.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  or  divi- 
sion of  the  Costanoan  Indians,  probably 
inhabiting  the  peninsula  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  and  connected  with  the  mis- 
pi  on  of  Dolores.  Together  with  the 
01  hones.  Ah  wastes,  Altahmos,  and 
Romonans  they  have  been  called  Costa- 
nos.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tu-lo-mot.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  606, 1862. 
Tulumonot.— lAtham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
79,  1862-63.  Tuolomot.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jan.  11.  1861. 

TulpkweTu  (contr.  from  tarapktveye-u^  a 


species  of  snake).  A  Tonkawa  gens.— 
Gatschet,  Tonkawe  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 

Tnlia  (properly  Tdlsiy  contractea  from 
Tallahassee) ,  A  Creek  town  on  the  left 
bank  of  Arkansas  r.,  in  tp.  19  x.,  R.  12  e., 
Okla.  See  Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
II,  186,  1888. 

Tnlia.  A  Creek  town  at  the  old  Creek 
council-ground,  at  Council  Hill,  near  the 
head  of  Grave  cr.,  in  the  s.  e.  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  Okla. — Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186,  1888. 
Lutohap6ffa.— OatMchet,  ibid.,  186. 

Tolihk.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the  s. 
side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Greg. 
Tolok-^Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229, 
1890  (c-«A). 

Tnliiiliiin(7%Z-*<M'-*<in).  Given  by  Dor- 
sey  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  236,  1890) 
as  a  Takelma  band  or  village  in  Oregon, 
but  identified  by  Sapir  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
254,  1907)  as  merely  the  Takelma  name 
(Dalsalsdn)  of  Illinois  r. 

Tnltiohina  (* bathers  in  cold  water'). 
A  Knaiakhotana  clan  of  Cook  inlet, 
Alaska. — Richardson,  Arct.  Expd.,  i, 
407,  1851.  ^ 

Tiiloka.  *  A  former  Ffttwin  village  in 
Pope  valley,  Napa  co.,  Cal.  According 
to  Powers  the  Spaniards  carried  away 
most  of  the  tribe  in  1838  to  Sonoma  mis- 
sion, where  the  larjjer  portion  soon  died 
from  smallpox.  There  were  only  3  sur- 
vivors in  1842. 

Ee'-ho.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  228, 
1877  (named  from  a  chief).  Talkaja.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer.  Mar.  80,  1860.  Ta4o-kai'-di-ML— 
Powers,  op.  cit.  Tnluka.— 8.  A.  Barrett,  inf 'n,  1905. 

Tnlnka.  A  Kuskwogmiut  EHkimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Akska;  pop.  59  in  1880.  17  in  1890. 
ToolcKika-anabamute. — Pctroff  in  10th  Cenms. 
Alaska,  16, 1884.  Tooluka-anahamnta.— Ibid.,  map. 
Tulukafnacamiat— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164. 1893. 

Tnloktak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  left  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska,  40  m.  above  Bethel;  pop.  150  in 
1880,  62  in  1890. 

lulukiak.— Hal  lock  in  Nat.  Oeog.  Mag.,  ix.  90, 1896 
(misprint) .  TonUkt^giinat.— Spurr  ( 1898)  quoted 
by  Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Tvlukaar- 
miut.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164, 1893. 

Tulwntmetnnne  ('people  in  the  open 
prairie*).  A  band  of  the  Mishikhwut- 
metunne  formerly  residing  on  Coquille  r., 
Oreg. 

xiil-wllt'-m«.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
S2, 1890.    xfll'-wat-me'  ^dnnS'.— Ibid. 

Tnmao.  Said  to  be  the  westernmost 
settlement  of  the  Maricopa  on  Gila  r., 
s.  w.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. — Orozco 
y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864. 

Tnmaoaoori  (from  Pima  T^-morka^. 
kork,  *  curved  peak.* — ten  Kate).  A 
former  rancheria  of  one  of  the  Piman 
tribes,  probably  Sobaipuri,  on  Rio  Santa 
Cruz,  s.  of  Tubac  and  8  leagues  n.  n.  w.  of 
Guevavi,  s.  Arizona.  It  was  visited  by 
Father  Kino  in  1697-1701,  and  afterward 
became  a  visit  a  of  Guevavi,  with  199 
natives  in  1764-67,  and  39  in  1772,  at 
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which  date  it  was  almost  in  rains  from 
Apache  depredations  in  1769.  In  1784  ot 
earlier  it  had  become  the  mission  of  San 
Joe6,  and  was  oatupied  as  such  until  1820, 
when  the  church,  erected  by  the  Jesuits 
in  1752,  was  destroyed  by  the  Apache. 
The  rains  are  still  visible. 
JBBugmooxi.— Mange  quoted  by  Bancioft,  Ariz. 
tDdK.  Mex.,  858. 1889.  Ban  Jm^— Bancroft,  ibid., 
886.  8.  OayeUao.— Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, ibid.,  356  (Tumacacori,  on.  B.  Oayetaao 
TuoaMoozi.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4tb 
a..  I,  288,  18.%.  B.  Oayetano  Tumafaooxi.— Mange 
aooted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  868i  1889. 
8|  Oayttaao.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cala..  i.  map,  1759. 
SoBaoMori.— Croix  (1769)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th 
!^.  n,  15, 1856.  TennaodKoori.— Hardy.  Travela,  422, 
1829.  TnoemaUkork.— ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A.. 
10QL 1886  (Pima  name) .  Tumaeaoori.— Garc6i  (1769) 
in  hoc  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  ii,  874,  1856. 

Tnmalenia  {Tu-morleh-nia).  A  tribe, 
probably  Moquelumnan,  formerly  living 
at  Bod^a  bay,  Cal.,  and  speaking  a  lan- 
guage different  from  the  Gallinomero,  the 
next  tribe  to  the  n. — Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  102,  1853. 

Tamamar.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  evidently 
Coahuiltecan,  encountered  n.  of  the  Rio 
(irande  as  early  as  1676,  when  Fernando 
del  Bosque  crossed  into  Texas  ( Nat  Geog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  340-45,  1903).  Early  in  the 
IStfi  century  they  became  well  known  at 
Sao  Francisco  Solano  mission  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  Mexico,  and  after  this  mission 
became  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  on  the 
Rio  San  Antonio  in  Texas,  some  members 
of  the  tribe  followed  it  (Baptismal  Rec.  of 
San  Antonio  de  Valero,  MS.).  At  the  first 
misBion  named  they  mingled  freely  with 
the  Teroixxlame,  a  Tumamar  being  at  one 
time  chief  of  the  latter  band.  The  tribe 
ranged  far  to  the  b.,  sometimes  being  met 
on  the  Brazos  ( Espinosa,  Diario,  entry  for 
June  10,  1716,  MS.).  The  tribal  name, 
which  was  most  commonly  written  Tuma- 
mar and  Ticniamar,  seems  to  have  disap- 
peared before  the  middle  of  the  18th  cen- 
tury, (h.  e.  b.) 
Zaiaamarta.  —Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675),  op.  cit. 
TkanaBarM.  — Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog^  806,  1864. 
lUmaaarM.— E8pinoea(1716),op.cit.  Tamainar.— 
Fernando  del  Bosque  (1675),  op.  cit  (given  as 
chief's  name). 

Tomidok.  According  to  Powers,  a  divi- " 
sion  of  the  Miwok  formerly  living  in  the 
region  of  Mokelumne  r.,  in  Calaveras  and 
Amador  cos.,  Cal.  In  reality  the  name 
basthesamesignificanceasTamulekOfO.  v. 
Tooocdoea.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  824. 1878. 
Tt'-Bii-dok.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
349,1877. 

Tunkoaakyaa  ( TiirnQod^akyaa) .  A  Bella- 
coola  gens  at  Talio,  Brit.  Col.— Boas  in 
7th Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  3.  1891. 

Tuuneli  (Tum^'meli).  A  Maidu  divi- 
sion living  along  the  s.  fork  of  American 
r.,  from  a  little  above  Coloma  to  River- 
ton,  Eldorado  co.,  Cal.  (b.  b.  d.) 

Tomna  (properly  Dumna).  A  former 
Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe  that  lived  on 
upper  San  Joaquin  r.  and  n.  to  Kings  r., 
They  were  one  of  the  tribes  that 


ceded  their  lands  to  the  United  States  by 
treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1851,  and  were  then 
placed  on  a  reserve  between  Chowchilla 
and  Kaweah  rs.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Dnnma.— Kioeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,ii,  811,1907  (proper name).  Loomnean.— 
Henley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  512. 1854.  Toom-aa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  223, 1851;  Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
782, 1899.    Toom-naa.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  t^,  1851. 

Tamp.  According  to  Bartlett  (Diet,  of 
Americanisms,  723,  1877),  "to  tump" 
signifies  "to  draw  a  deer  or  other  animal 
home  through  the  woods  after  he  has 
been  killed  " :  a  word  in  use  in  the  hunt- 
ing regions  of  Maine,  from  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Algonquian.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tampatagiio.  One  of  36  tribes  reported 
in  1683  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza  ( Viaje, 
MS.  in  Archivo  Gen.  de  M^x.^  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  (Tawenash)  and 
living  three  davs'  journey  eastward  from 
the  junction  oi  the  Rio  Grande  and  the 
Conchoe.  This  would  place  them  in  s.  w. 
Texas.  (h.  b.  b.) 

Tamp-line.  A  Pftck  strap  or  portage 
strap.  Bartlett  (Diet  of  Americanisms, 
723,  1877)  says:  "A  strap  ijlaced  across 
the  forehead  to  assist  a  man  in  carrying  a 
pack  on  his  back.  Used  in  Maine,  where 
the  custom  was  borrowed  from  ^he  Indi- 
ansL"  The  first  part  of 
this  word  is  derived, 
according  to  De  Cost 
Smith,  from  mddHmlA^ 
which  in  the  Abnaki 
dialect  of  Algonquian 
signifies  'pack  strap,' 
'burden  strap';  line  is 
English.  According  to 
Prince  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
no.  3,  1907)  the  modem  Abnaki  form  is 
madombaf  and  the  present-da v  Mash  pee 
tdfmpdm.  (a.  p.  c.  )■ 

Tnmpii.  A  tribe  or  subtribe,  of  unknown 
afiSnity,  represented  in  1728  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas  (Valero 
Burials,  1728,  partida  154,  MS.). 

Tamtli  ( '  paint ' ) .  A  Squawmish  village 
on  the  E.  side  of  Howe  sd.,  Brit.  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  S.,  474, 1900. 

Tamiin.  A  name  said  by  Powers  ( Cont 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  Ill,  349, 1877)  to  be  applied 
by  the  Miwok  n.  of  Stanislaus  r.,  Stanis- 
laus CO.,  Cal.,  to  their  northern  congeners. 
Powers  derives  the  name  from  tu^mun^ 
'north.'  It  is,  however,  very  probably 
another  rendition  of  c/ium<j(o/:o,  a  term  de- 
rived from  the  Miwok  chumech,  'south,' 
and  itself  signifying  'southerners.'  Cf. 
Tamuleko,  (s.  a.  b.  ) 

Tunagak.    An  Eskimo  village  in  the 
Kuskokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  71  in 
1890. 
Tunaghamint— llth  Census,  Alaska,  164. 1896. 

Tunal.    A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tepe- 
huane,    in    Durango,    Mexico;    definite 
locality  unknown, 
el  Tunal.— Orojsco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  818, 1864. 

Tnnanpin  (Tu^-na^^^in,  'black  bear'). 


TUMP-UNE  IN    USE 
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fiven  as  distinct  from  Bear  gens).    Mo<m'-«lia.— 
bid.  ('Bear').    Mik»-toi'ra-to6.— Dorsey  in   15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  1897  ('Wolf').    Tua»»»'-p'i«.— 


A  gens  of  the  Iowa,  consistiDjg;  of  the 
Tapothka,  Punghathka,  Munchinye,  and 
Kirokokhoche  subgentes. 
Too-num'-pe.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  166. 1877.  Tu'- 
na>-p*ia.— DoFKy  in  16tti  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  238, 1897. 
Tnnanpin.      A  gens   of   the    Missouri 

(q.  V,). 

MooB'-cha.— Morgan ,  A  nc.  Soc. ,  156, 1877.    Tu-iiap'- 

p'i».— Dorsey  in  I5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897. 

Tnnanpin.  A  gens  of  the  Oto  (q.  v.). 
Me-je'-ra-ja.— Morgan ,  Anc.  Soc. ,  156, 1877  ( -'Wolf ; 

fiven  as  distinct  from  Bear  ger  '     **      '  "^ 
bid.   ('Bear').    Mik»-toi'ra-to6.- 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  240,  !€"      ""  *■ 
Ibid.  ('Black  bear'). 

Tnndaitnia(  Apache:  'water  spread  out/ 
from  the  many  spring  forming  marshy 
areas).  A  large  prehistoric  pueblo  ruin 
on  a  low  elevation  between  two  washes 
entering  Forestdale  cr.  from  the  n.,  on 
the  White  Mtn.  Apache  res.,  10  m.  s.  s. 
of  Showlow,  Ariz.  It  was  putially  exca- 
vated in  1901  by  Dr  Walter  Hough,  of 
the  National  Museum,  who  is  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  it  was  a  settlement  of  a^ 
ZuQi  clan  or  clans  on  its  northward  mi- 
gration. See  Nat.  Mus.  Bep.  1901,  289, 
1903. 
Forestdale  rain.— Ibid. 

Tnndy.    See  Tatemy, 

TnnefiaMah(  Vhere  there  isfinesand.' — 
Hewitt )r  An  Iroquois  village  formerly 
on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  perhaps  in  Warren 
CO.,  Pa.,  and  occupied  by  Seneca,  Cayuga, 
and  Onondaga. — Macauiey,  N.  Y.,  ii,  200, 
299,  300,  1829. 

Tnng.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  Tewa  pueblo 
of  Hano,  n.  b.  Ariz.,  only  one  individual 

ia  man)  of  which  survived  in  1893. 
an'.— Fewkes   in   Am.   Antbr.,   vii,   166,  1894. 
Tda'-wu.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  89,  1891 
(Hopi  name ) .    l?jon-a-ai'.— Ibid.  (Navaho name) . 

Tnngge  (Tewa: '  village  of  the  basket' ). 
A  former  pueblo  of  the  Tano  on  a  bare 
slope  near  the  banks  of  a  stream  (which 
in  the  mountains  farther  s.  is  called 
Rio  de  San  Pedro,  lower  down  Ufia  de 
Gate,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins 
Arroyo  del  Tunque),  at  the  n.  e.  extrem- 
ity of  the  Sandia  mts.,  in  Sandoval  co., 
N.  Mex.  It  was  the  westernmost  of  the 
Tano  villages  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
was  evidently  in  ruins  in  1641 ,  the  date 
of  Ooronado's  expedition,  having  been 
abtmdoned  a  few  years  prior  to  that  date 
in  consequence  of  an  attack  by  nomadic 
Indians  from  the  plains.  The  pueblo  was 
extensive,  forming  a  number  of  irregular 
sQuares,  and  the  houses  were  constructed 
01  adobe  with  rubble  foundations.  See 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  rv,  109, 
121,  etseq.,  1892. 

El  Tunqae.— Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  109.  Pneblo  de 
Tunque.— Doc.  of  1770  cited  by  Bandelier,  ibid.,  112. 
Tunc-ce.— Ibid.,  109 (aboriginal name).  Tuns-ke. — 
Bandelier  in  Ritch.  N.  Mex.,  201.  1886;  in  Aroh. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  129, 1890.  Tunque.- Bandelier  in 
Ritch.  op.  cit.  Yillaffe  of  the  Ba^t— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  op.  cit. 

TnngulmigBi  (  Tung-ul-ung^-sij  *  smallest 
turtle' ).  A  subclan  of  the  Dela wares.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 


Tongyaa.  According  to  tradition  of  t  he 
Santa  Clara  Indians,  an  ancient  Tewa 
pueblo  on  a  black  mesa  near  the  w.  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  above  the  San  Ilde- 
fonso  ford,  N.  Mex.  (f.  w.  h.  ) 

Tnniakpuk.  A  Togiagmiut  Eskimd  vil- 
lage on  lower  Togiak  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  137 
in  1880. 

Toniakhpok.— Petroff  In  10th  Census  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Taniakpuk.— Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  641 , 
1906.    Tnnniakhpnk.— Petroff»  op.  cit^.  17. 

Tonioa  (to,  an  article;  unt,  'people' ;  la, 
nominalsuffix. — Gatschet).  A  tribe,  form- 
ing a  distinct  linguistic  family  known  as 
Tonikan,  formerly  dwelling  on  the  lower 
Mississippi.  The  Tunica  are  prominent 
in  the  early  history  of  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi r^on  because  of  their  attachment 
to  the  French  and  the  faithful  service 
rendered  them  as  allies  in  contests  with 
neighboring  tribes.  When  first  visited 
they  lived  in  Mississippi  on  lower  Yazoo 
r.  In  1699  La  Source  (Shea,  Early  Voy., 
80,  1861 )  estimated  the  number  of  their 
cabins  at  about  260,  scattered  over  4 
leagues  of  countrv.  He  states  that 
they  lived  entirely  on  Indian  com 
and  did  no  hunting.  Gravier,  who  vis- 
ited the  tribe  in  1700,  states  that  they 
occupied  7  hamlets  containing  50  or  60 
small  cabins.  In  1706,  according  to  La 
Harpe,  the  Tunica  were  driven  from  their 
villa^  bv  the  Chickasaw  and  Alibaroa 
and  joined  the  Homa;  and  it  is  said  that 
subsequently  they  killed  more  than  half 
that  tribe  and  occupied  its  territory.  Id 
1730  they  met  with  a  reverse  at  the  hands 
of  those  Natchez  who  had  taken  refuge 
among  the  Chickasaw;  their  village  was 
bum^  and  a  large  number  of  them  killed. 
In  1760  thejr  occupied  3  villages,  the 
largest  of  which  was  on  a  lake  at  Tunica 
bayou.  Baudry  des  Lozi^res  in  1802 
ascribed  to  them  a  population  of  120  men, 
a  total  of  about  450. 

Hutchins  (Imlav,  West.  Ter.,  419, 1797) 
notes  a  Tunica  village  on  the  e.  bank  of 
the  river  opposite  the  upper  plantations  of 
Pte  Coup^,  containing  in  1784  about  20 
warriors.  Later  the  'fiinica  moved  up  to 
Marks.ville  prairie  in  Avoyelles  parish,  on 
the  s.  side  of  lower  Red  r.  Still  later  they 
appear  under  the  local  name  of  Avoyelles 
Indians  (not  to  be  confounded  with  an 
older  tril^eof  that  name),  a  name  applied 
also  to  the  Biloxi,  who  settled  here  in  1762 
after  leaving  their  coast  seats.  The  rem- 
nant of  the  Tunica,  consisting  of  about  30 
people,  are  now  e.  and  s.  s.  of  Marksville, 
the  parish  seat,  on  what  is  called  Marks- 
ville prairie.  They  speak  Tunica,  Creole, 
and  English. 

Gravier's  description  of  the  Tunica  in 
1700  indicates  that  their  women  made  an 
excellent  fabric  of  mulberry  cloth;  there 
was  a  fair  division  of  labor  between  the 
sexes;  the  men  cultivated  the  soil,  planted 
and  harvested  the  crops,  cut  the  wood 
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and  brought  it  to  the  cabin,  and  dressed 
the  deer  and  buffalo  skins;  the  women 
performed  the  indoor  work  and  made 
pottery  and  clothing;  polygyny  was  rare 
among  them  (Shea,  Early  Voy.,  134). 
The  "fiinica  language,  hitherto  unknown 
or  unpublished,  was  studied  in  1886  by 
Gatschet.  It  is  vocalic  and  harmonious, 
rich  in  verbal  forms  and  possessing  also  a 
declension  of  the  noun,  and,  what  is  more 
remarkable,  nominal  and  pronominal 
gender.  It  appears  to  have  no  genetic 
connection  with  any  other  family  of  Ian- 


««^.i4«»ii.— NeUI,  Hist.  Minn.,  178,  1868  (misprint). 
Otonnioa.— Tonti  (1687)  in  Shea,  biscov.,  226, 1852. 
Rvnieas.— 8ibley  (1805)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind. 
Ail. .  I.  724, 18S2.  Tanioo.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1542) 
in  French,  Hist  Coll.  La.,  ii,  178, 1850  (probably 
identical).    Taiiik8a.~Marquette  map  (ca.  1673) 


in  Shea,  Discov.,  1852.  ^anikwa.— Marquette 
quoted  by  Shea,  Early  Voy.,  80,  1861.  Tonioas.— 
P6nicaat  (1700)  in  French,  n\»t  Ck>ll.  La.,  i,61. 


x:«;is«\;aub  \xfvv;    i»»    rt^itvu,    tn^*>,    wit.    .tju.,   *,  «*, 

1860.  Tonioaua.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Marery,D4c., 
VI,  802,  1886.  Tonikas.— Bossu,  Travels  La.,  I,  35, 
1771.  Toumaohaa.— Berquin-Du vallon .  Travels  in 
La.,  94, 1806.  Toumika.— Gravier  (1700)  in  Shea. 
Early  Voy.,  133, 18«1.  Toiinio».— Coxe.  Carolana, 
map,  1741.  Toonika.— Qravler  (1701)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  80.  1875.  Toorika.— M^tairie 
(1682)  in  French,  ibid.,  22.  Tunoas.— Latham,  Es- 
says, 408,  1860.  Tunioas.— Jefferys,  French  Dom. 
Am.,  1,  146,  1761.  Tu-ni'-oka  an-ya-dl'.— Dorsey, 
BUoxi  MS.  diet..  B.  A.  E.,  1892  (one  of  the  Biloxi 
names) .  Tn-ni'-oka  ha^-ya'. — Ibid.  ( another  Biloxi 
name).  Tuasoas.— Sibley  misquoted  by  Scher- 
merhom  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii, 
27, 1814. 

Tunielia.  Mentioned  as  a  Navaho  set- 
tlement, but  actually  intended  to  desig- 
nate that  part  of  the  tribe  in  and  about 
the  Tunicna  mts.,  N.  Mex.,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  western  portion  of  the  tribe. 
Tumeoha.— Domenech,  Desertsof  N.  A.,  ii,  7, 1860. 
Tnmioha.— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt. 
8,119,1856.  Tanioha  Indians.— Shepherd  (1859)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  69, 36th  Cong.,  Ist  sess..  16,  I860. 

Taxmliarbik.  A  former  Eskimo  settle- 
ment and  Dutch  trading  station  in  s.  w. 
Greenland.— Crantz,  Hist.  Greenland,  i, 
18, 1767. 

Tanimirmiat  ( '  people  of  the  back  conn- 
try  * ) .  One  of  the  two  subdivisions  of  the 
Agomiut  Eskimo,  living  at  Pond  inlet, 
opening  into  Eclipse  sd.,  n.  e.  coast  of 
Baffiniand. 

Toonoonek.— Parrr,  Second  Voy.,  859,  1824.  Tud- 
Buairmiat.— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  in, 
96, 1885.  Tnnuainnivt.  —Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
442,1888. 

Taniminiiirmiat  (  'people  of  the  smaller 
back  country  * ).  A  subtribe  of  Agomiut 
Eskimo  living  at  Admiralty  inlet,  the  n. 
shore  of  Cock  bum  id.,  and  the  s.  shore  of 
North  Devon. 

Toonoonee-rooohiok.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  370, 1824. 
Tndnnnirossirmiat. — ^Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  Soc. 
Wash.,  Ill,  96, 1885.  Tunonirasirmiut.— Boas  in  6th 
Bep.B.A.E.,442,1888. 

Tunxii  (from  WuUunkshaUy  'the  point 
where  the  river  bends.' — Trumbull). 
An  important  tribe  that  lived  on  middle 
Farmington  r.  near  the  great  bend,  about 
where  Farmington  and  Southington, 
Hartford  co.,  Conn.,  are  now.  They 
were  subject  at  an  earlv  period  to. 
Sequassen,  the  sachem  who  sold  Hart- 


ford to  the  English.  Ruttenber  includes 
them  in  the  Wappinger.  They  sold  the 
greater  part  of  their  territory  in  1640. 
About  1700  they  still  had  a  villa^  of  20 
wigwams  at  Farmington,  but  m  1761 
there  were  only  4  or  5  families  left 
Janoks'as.— Wadunfiim,  a  Mohegan  chief  (1700), 
In  N.  Y.  Doe.  Col.  Hist.,  iv,  614,  1854  (misprint). 
Sepos.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
8.,  X,  104,  1809.  Bjpous.— Ibid.  Bopus.— Jones, 
Ind.  Bull.,  18,  1867  (alA>  used  for  the  Esopus). 
Tonoksis.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  74,  1881 
(early  form).  Tunzis.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Ctoll.,  l8t  s.,  X,  104. 1809.  Unzos.— B.  I. 
(3ol.  Rec.  cited  by  Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn., 
74,  1881. 

Tuolumne  ( Tv^oV-um-ne).  A  collective 
term  for  the  tribes  on  Tuolumne  r.,  Cal., 
all  or  most  of  whom  were  probably  of 
Moquelumnan  stock.  Merriam  (Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  341,  348,  1907)  distin- 
guishes the  Tuolumne  tribe  of  this 
family. 

Pawalomaas.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l,  460,  1874. 
SololumnM.— Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  680, 1846. 
Solummses.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860. 
Tawalemnas.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  450,  1874. 
Tonserlemnies.— Taylor,  op.  cit  To-wal-om-ne.— 
»emont,  Geog.  Memoir,  16,  1848.  Tuolnmae.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  407,  1854.  Tu-ol'- 
um-aa.— Merriam  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  848,  1907. 
Tuolamnes.— Taylor,  op.  clt  Turealenmes.— Hale, 
Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  630,  1846.  Tolumne.—Bar 
hour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  (Jong.,  spec,  sess.,  251, 
1853.  To-lam-ne.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
782.  1899. 

Tupichikasao.  A  mission  village,  prob- 
ably on  the  lower  Geoigia  coast,  the 
iu habitants  of  which  were  among  those 
revolting  against  the  Spaniards  in  1687. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  287, 1723. 

Tupirbikdjnin.  A  summer  settlement 
of  the  Kingnait  Okomiut  Eskimo  near 
the  coast  of  Cumberland  sd. — Boas  in 
6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1888. 

Tnpo.  A  former  rancheria,  probably 
Papago  or  Sobaipuri,  12  to  16  leagues  w. 
of  San  Xavier  del  Bac. ;  visited  by  Father 
Kino  in  1696. 

Cops.— Mange  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  i7868, 1889.  Tupo.— Kino  (1696)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  i,  266,  1856.  Tups.— Mange 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  358, 1889. 

Tnp<K  A  former  rancheria,  apparently 
Papago,  visited  by  Kino  and  Mange  in 
1 7()1.  Situated  in  a  volcanic  desert  about 
10  m.  from  the  Gulf  of  California,  n.  w. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Aibaousi.- Kino  (1701)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  496. 1884.    Tape.— Ibid. 

Tnpi.  A  tribe  of  Karankawan  affilia- 
tion that  entered  Nuestra  SefXora  de  la  Can- 
delaria  mission  (q.  v. )  on  San  Gabriel  r., 
Texas,  in  1750.  In  the  same  locality 
there  were  three  missions,  one  avowedly 
assigned  to  Tonkawan  tribes,  the  second 
to  the  Bidai-Arkokisa  group,  and  the 
third.  La  Candelaria,  to  the  Karankawan 
group.  The  tribes  represented  there 
were  the  Coco,  Karankawa,  Tup8,Cujane, 
Estepisas,  and  Esquein  (Testimonio  de 
Diligencias,  doc.  12,  leg.  6,  letter  K, 
Arch.  Col.  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro;  Let- 
ter of  Fray  Marfa  Ano  de  los  Dolores, 
1750,  ibid.,  doc  18).    After  Candelaria 
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mission  was  abandoned,  a  part  of  the 
tribe  went  with  the  CJocos  to  San  Antonio 
de  Valero.    See  Tops,  (h.  e.  b.) 

ThoM.— Pedro  Ramon  In  doc.  10,  leg.  6,  letter  K, 
Arcn.  Col.  Santa  Crnz,  ea.  1756.  Tup.— Morfl, 
Mem.  Hist.  Tex.,bk.  ii,  oa.  1782.  MS. 

Tupnic  A  village,  presumably  Oosta- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Oal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Tupntnte.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

TnpjiBtikutUlh{Tu'pui/-(i'kut^'iehy  *grass- 
nut  eaters' ).  A  Paviotso  band  formerly 
on  Carson  r.,  w.  Nevada. — Powers,  Inds. 
W.  Nevada,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1876. 

Tuqnisan.  A  Maricopa  settlement  on 
Gila  r.,  s.  Ariz.,  in  the  18th  century. — 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  348,  1864. 

Tnrami.  A  Costanoan  village  formerly 
within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission,  Cal. — 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  6,  1860. 

Turasi  ( *  where  there  are  peaches*) .  A 
small  pueblo  of  the  Tarahumare,  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

Turata.  The  Elk  clan  of  Taos  pueblo, 
N.  Mex. 

Tora'ta  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A.  £., 
1910  (taf'TW— '  people ' ) . 

Turco.    See  Turk. 

TurgheBtltsatnn.  A  Tolowa  village  on 
the  Pacific  coast  n.  of  the  mourn  of 
Klamath  r.,  Cal. 

Ta-kfal'-tibi  ^dn'-nS.— Doney,  Chetco  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Ta-kSi^'-taate'-ne.— Dorsey, Smith 
River  MS.  vocab.. B. A.  E.,  1884.  Tfi-rx«sti'  taa'- 
tfin.— Dorsey,  Naltunnetunne  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
£.,  183, 1884. 

Turip.  A  Yurok  village  on  Klamath  r., 
about  8  m.  above  the  mouth,  in  n.  w. 
California.  (a.  l.  k.) 

Tnriiai.  A  former  fancheria,  probabljr 
of  the  Sobaipuri,  and  a  visita  of  the  Jeemt 
mission  of  Suamca.  Probably  situated  on 
or  near  the  Rio  Santa  Cruz  in  s.  Arizona 
or  N.  Sonora. 

8.  Pedro  Turiaai.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex., 
871, 1889  (after  early  docs.). 

Turk.  A  nickname  {El  Turco)  given 
by  the  members  of  Coronado's  expedi- 
tion in  1540-42  to  a  native  of  the  province 
of  Harahev  (identified  with  the  Pawnee 
country),  because  of  his  peculiar  head- 
dress. The  Turk,  who  was  a  **slave"  at 
Pecos  pueblo  (Cicuy^),  N.  Mex.,  prob- 
ably first  because  of  a  desire  to  return  to 
his  people,  later  at  the  instigation  of  the 
Pueolos  who  had  suffered  atrocities  at 
the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  represented 
to  Coronado  that  in  Quivira,  and  espe- 
cially in  Harahey  and  "  the  Gnaes,"  there 
was  much  gold,  which  he  called  acochis 
(q.  v.).  Fired  with  enthusiasm  at  what 
the  Indian  had  told  him,  Coronado  started 
with  his  army  from  Tiguex  on  the  Rio 
Grande  the  following  spring  (1541), 
guided  by  the  Turk  and  accompanied  by 
a  Quivira  Indian  named  Ysopete.    After 


wandering  for  some  time  on  the  Staked 

glains  of  e.  New  Mexico  and  w.  Texas, 
bronado  became  convinced  that  the  Turk 
was  trying  to  lead  the  army  astray,  where- 
on he  put  him  in  irons,  sent  back  to  the 
Rio  Grande  the  main  body  of  his  force, 
placed  himself  imder  the  guidance  of  Yso- 
pete, and  in  42  days  of  northward  jour- 
neying reached  the  country  of  Quivira, 
in  the  present  Kansas.  Traversing  the 
length  of  this  province,  Coronado,  after 
the  middle  of  August,  reached  Kansas  r., 
whence  he  summoned  Tatarrax,  chief  of 
Harahey,  which  lay  next  beyond.  Re- 
gardless of  the  presence  of  Tatarrax  with 
200  warriors  oi  the  tribe  to  which  the 
Turk  belonged,  and  whom  the  latter  en- 
deavored to  set  against  the  Spanish  force 
of  30  men,  the  treacherous  guide  was 
strangled  to  death,  and  Coronado  pre- 
pared for  his  return  journey.     ( p.  w.  h.  ) 

Turkey  Hill.  A  small  village  near 
Derby,  New  Haven  co.,  Conn.,  subject 
to  the  Paugusset.  In  1761  there  were 
only  a  dozen  Indians  there. — Birdsey 
(1761)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  x, 
111,  1809. 

Turkeytown  (translation  of  the  native 
term  Gdnf-di^gaduhUfi/yi,  and  derived 
from  the  name  of  a  chief,  Turkey  or 
Little  Turkey).  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement  on  the  w.  bank  of  Coosa  r., 
opposite  the  presttnt  Center,  Cherokee 
CO.,  Ala.  (j.  M.) 

Q^'-dl'gaauhdn'yt— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  521.  1900  (Cherokee  Dame).  Toricey  Town.— 
Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  In  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
144, 1887. 

Turnip  town  (from  the  native  term 
mmfiyiy  *  tuber  place').  A  former 
Cherokee  settlement  on  Tumiptown  cr., 
above  Ellijay,  Gilmer  co.,  Ga.    (j.m.) 


Turnip  Moantain.— Doc.  of  1799_quoted  by  Royce 
In  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144, 1887.  TTlfln'yl.— Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  R.  542.  1900. 


Turquoise.  Stones  of  greenish  hue  were 
esj>ecially  valued  by  the  American  abo- 
rij^nes,  and  this  was  due,  apparently,  to 
the  association  of  certain  religious  no- 
tions with  the  color.  Turquoise  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  green  pem 
stones,  and,  according  to  Clark  and  Diller, 
is  a  hydrous  aluminum  sulphate  colored 
by  a  copper  phosphate,  containing  also  a 
little  iron  and  magnesia.  It  displays  a 
wide  range  of  pale  bluish  and  greenish 
tints,  and  occurs  in  thin  seams  or  in 
pockets  associated  with  eruptive  rocks,  or 
as  grains  and  pebbles  in  tne  sands  and 
gravels  of  the  valleys.  It  is  found  in 
various  localities,  notably  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Utah,  Nevada,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  was  mined  by  the  natives  in 
pre-Spanish  times  at  Cerrillos  mt.,  near 
Santa  F6y  N.  Mex.  (Blake),  and  on  Tur- 
quoise mt.  in  Cochise  co.,  Ariz. 

The  first  Spanish  explorers  found  this 

stone  in  use  for  personal  ornaments  by 

the  native  tribes,  and  it  appears  that  they 

had  been  conducting  mimng  operations 
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on  quite  an  extensive  scale,  especially  at 
Los  Cerrilios,  N.  Mex.,  wnere  many  of 
their  rude  stone  minins  hammers  and 
sledges  have  been  foand  (see  Mines  and 
Quarries).  It  is  even  surmised  that  the 
more  highly  civilized  tribes  of  Mexico 
found  and  utilized  this  source  of  themuch- 
valued  gem.  The  turquoise  is  highly 
prized  by  the  present  tribes  of  the  arid 
region,  and  is  ground  into  beads  and 
pendants,  which  are  pierced  by  the  aid  of 
primitive  drills,  and  is  made  into  settings 
for  mosaic  work  (see  Mosaic),  Kunz 
states  that  **the  selling  price  is  now 
[1886]  very  low,  the  Indians  disposing  of 
their  specimens  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
for  the  contents  of  a  mouth,  where  they 
usually  carry  them.  A  string  made  of 
many  hundreds  of  stones  thev  value  at 
the  price  of  a  pony."    8ee  UtMite, 

Consult  Blake  in  Am.  Jour.  8ci.,  2d  s., 
XXV,  1858;  Siliiman  in  Eng.  and  Min. 
Jour.,  XXXII,  1881;  Fewkes  (1)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  ix,  no.  11,  1896;  (2)  in  17th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1, 1898;  (3)  in  22d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1904;  Kunz,  Gems  and  Precious 
Stones,  1890;  Clark  and  Diller  in  Am. 
Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s.,  xxxii,  1886;  Pepper  (1) 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  no.  2,  1905,  (2)  in 
Putnam  Anniv.  Vol.,  1909.     (w.  h.  h.) 

Tnrtlebaok.     See  Stoneivork. 

Turtle  Mountain  Sioux.  An  Assiniboin 
band  occupying  a  reserve  of  640  acres  at 
the  base  of  Turtle  mt.,  12  m.  s.  e.  of  Delo- 
raihe,  Manitoba.  They  numbered  45  un- 
til the  autumn  of  1908,  when  30  of  their 
number  joined  the  Oak  Lake  band  on  its 
re8er\^ation  5  m.  n.  of  Pipestone,  Mani- 
toba. 

Turtle  Portage.  A  Chippewa  station  in 
Wisconsin,  occupied  by  the  tribe  for  a 
long  time  before- settling  at  Flambeau 
lake.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  V,  192,  1885. 

Turtletown  (trans.  oiSHligugi^  'turtle'). 
A  Cherokee  settlement  in  upper  Georgia 
about  the  period  of  the  removal  of  the 
tribe  in  1839.  (j.  m.) 

Turwillana  (referring  to  a  cylindrical 
fossil  marked  in  rings).     An  extinct  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex, 
TorwUlana  tai'oa.— M.  C.  Stevenson,  notes,  B.  A  E. , 
1910  {taVna*^  'people*). 

TutanoB.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Mexico 
or  8.  Texas,  probably  Coahuiltecan.  Ac- 
cording taPortillo  ( Apuntes  para  la  Hist 
Antig.  de  Coahuila  y  Tex.,  285,  1888), 
who  calls  them  "Tusan  or  Carrizo,''  213 
of  their  number  were  at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista  mission  in  1761.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  303,  1864. 

TuBcaluea.    See  Tascalusa. 

TuBoarawas.  A  former  settlement  of 
Delawares  and  Wyandot  on  Tuscarawas 
r.,  Ohio,  near  the  mouth  of  Big  Sandy  r. 
It  was  near  the  great  trail  leading  from 
Muskingum  on  the  s.  and  Sandusky  on 


the  N.  to  the  Indian  settlements  in  w. 
Pennsylvania,  being  situated  almost  due 
w.  from  Shingas  Town  at  the  mouth  of 
Beaver  r.  The  early  traders  gave  the 
name  Muskingum,  or  Elk's  Eye,  to  the 
three  streams  now  known  as  the  Muskin- 
gum, Tuscarawas,  and  Big  Sandy.  On 
account  of  its  location  near  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  three  trails,  this  settlement, 
which  was  made  some  time  before  1750, 
was  well  known  to  traders.  Gist  passed 
through  it  in  the  year  named  on  his  way 
to  Muskingum,  when  it  was  composed 
of  a  few  wigwams.  After  1758,  when 
Tamaque  (q.  v.),  or  King  Beaver,  the 
leading  chief  of  the  Delawares  on  the 
Ohio,  left  w.  Pennsylvania  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  Ft  Duquesne,  he  made  this  his 
headquarters,  and  from  this  time  the 
place  was  frequently  spoken  of  as  *'The 
Beavers  Town."  After  Zeisben[er  and 
his  Delaware  converts  deserted  the  Mo- 
ravian settlement  on  Beaver  r.,  Pa.,  they 
moved  to  the  Tuscarawas  valley,  which 
at  once  became  the  center  of  missionary 
effort  among  the  western  Indians.  Ta- 
maque became  one  of  the  converts.  The 
Moravian  missionary  Heckewelder  la- 
bored for  many  years  in  this  field,  during 
which  time  he  had  many  narrow  escapes 
from  death  at  the  hands  of  hostile  Indians 
led  by  the  white  renegade  Simon  Girty. 
Heckewelder  says:  "In  the  year  1762, 
while  I  lived  at  Tuscarawas  on  the  Mus- 
kingum, they  [the  Delawares]  were  set- 
tlea  on  that  nver  and  its  branches. ' '  Bou- 
Quet*s  force  encamped  near  the  place  in 
Oct.  1764,  at  which  time  it  was  entirely  de- 
serted by  its  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  in 
terror  before  the  advancing  army,  leaving 
about  100  wigwams,  an  evidence  of  their 
numbers.  At  this  time  the  village  had 
been  occupied  by  a  mixed  population  of 
about  150  families  of  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
Wyandot,  Miami,  and  Mingos.  McCul- 
longh  speaks  of  the  settlement  at  this  time 
where  a  ** number  of  traders  resided** 
(McCullough,  Narr.,  in  Border  Life,  104, 
1839;  see  also  the  Journal  of  Bouquet  Ex- 
pedition. 13,  1765;  Parkman,  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac,  ii,  227,  1901,  and  letter  of 
General  Gage,  ibid.,  app.  F).  A  number 
of  Indians  met  Bouquet  at  Tuscarawas, 
making  overtures  for  peace.  The  army 
moved  on  to  Muskingum,  where  a  coun- 
cil was  held,  after  which  a  number  of 
white  prisoners  were  given  up  and  hos- 
tages ^ven  for  the  return  of  all  prisoners 
at  Ft  Pitt  in  the  coming  spring.  Many 
of  the  Indian  warriors  followed  their 
former  captives,  whom  they  had  learned 
to  hold  in  high  regard,  back  to  Ft  Pitt, 
but  many  of  these  captives  returned  not 
long  afterward  to  their  Indian  homes  on 
the  Tuscarawas.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

Beaver's  Town.— Croghan(  1761)  In  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  IX,  379,  1871.  Beaver  Town.— Hutch- 
Ins  map  in  Smith.  Bouquet  Exped.,  1766.  King 
Beaver's  Town.— Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  67, 1766. 
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Tuaoalawayt.— McCullongh  (1764),  Narr.,104, 1839. 


pt.  3. 74, 1794.  Tiuoaroruu.— GOssefeld  map,  1784. 
Tusoaroras.— La  Tour  map.  1779  (error).  Tuaoaro- 
was.— Bouquet  (1764)  in  Rupp,  West.  PenD.,app., 
148, 1846.  TuBoavoroaa. — Esnauts  and  Rapilly  map, 
1777  (misprint).  Tuioorawas.— Heckewelder  in 
Tranfi.  Am.  Phlloe.  Soc.,  iv,  396.  1834.  Tiukara- 
was.— Hutchins  map  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Exped., 
1766. 

TuBcarora  {8karuW(6n\  'hemp  gather- 
ers/ the  ApocynumcannabinumyOrindian 
hemp,  being  a  plant  of  many  uses  among 
the  Carolina  Tuscarora;  the  native  form 
of  this  appellative  is  impersonal,  there 
being  no  expressed  pronominal  affix  to 
indicate  person,  number,  or  gender). 
Formerly  an  important  confederation  of 
tribes,  speaking  languages  cognate  with 
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those  of  the  Iroqudian  linguistic  group, 
and  dwelling,  when  first  encountered,  on 
the  Roanoke,  Neuse,  Taw  (Torhunta  or 
Narhontes),  and  Pamlico  rs.,  N.  C.  The 
evidence  drawn  from  the  testimony  of 
writers  contemporary  with  them,  con- 
firmed in  part  by  tradition,  makes  it  ap- 
pear that  while  occupying  this  primitive 
habitat  the  Tuscarora  league  was  com- 
posed of  at  least  three  tribal  constituent 
members,  each  bearing  an  independent 
and  exclusive  appellation.  The  names 
of  these  component  members  still  survive 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Tuscarora  now 
dwelling  in  w.  New  York  and  s.  Ontario, 
Canada.  The  first  of  these  tribal  names  is 
Kd'ti'nu*a'kd\  I  e.  'People  of  the  Sub- 
merged Pine-tree*;  the  second  Akavjifi' 
U/dkd*  (meaning  doubtful ) ;  and  the  third, 
Skarufrl&n\    'Hemp  Gatherers.*     Cusick 


(Hist.  Six  Nations,  34,  1828)  wrote  these 
tribal  appellations  ''Kautanohakao," 
"Kauwetseka,"  and  "Tuscarora"  re- 
spectively, and  (p.  81 )  refers  also  to  the 
''Esaurora,  or  Tuscarora,*'  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  Esaurora  is  a 

ronym  of  Skaru''r6°*.  According  to 
same  authority  (p.  36),  the  Tuscarora, 
on  traditionary  evidence,  possessed  in 
early  times  the  "country  lying  between 
the  sea  shores  and  the  mountains,  which 
divide  the  Atlantic  states,'*  in  w^hich 
they  had  24  large  towns  and  could  muster 
6,000  warriors,  probably  meaning  per- 
sons. I^wson,  a  better  authority,  wrote 
that  in  1708  the  Tuscarora  had  15  towns 
and  about  1,200  warriors— perhaps  a 
minimum  estimate  of  the  true  number  of 
their  fighting-men;  and  Johnson  (Le- 
gends, etc.,  of  the  Iroquois,  1881)  8a3r8 
that  the  Tuscarora  in  North  Carolina  had 
6  towns  and  1,200  warriors,  which  was 
probably  approximately  true  of  the  Tus- 
carora proper.  Col.  Barnwell,  the  com- 
mander of  the  South  Carolina  forces  in  the 
war  of  1711-12,  said  that  the  Tuscarora 
or  "the  enem^  can*t  be  less  than  1,200 
or  1,400  [warriors],  which  may  be  easily 
judged  by  their  large  settlements;'*  but 
Gov.  Spotswood  of  Vii^inia  placed  their 
fighting  strength  at  2,000  men  in  1711. 
According  to  Sam  well  the  Tuscarora  had 
3  towns  on  Pamlico  r.,  of  which  one  was 
Ucouhnerunt,  but  that  most  of  their 
towns  were  on  Neuse  r.  and  its  many 
affluents.  Some  indication  of  the  extent 
of  the  territory  claimed  by  the  Tuscarora 
may  be  obtained  from  the  terms  of  ^e 
truce  declared  between  the  Tuscarora 
and  Col.  Barnwell  in  1712.  It  was  agreed 
therein  that  the  Tuscarora  were  "to  plant 
only  on  Neuse  river,  the  creek  the  fort  is 
on,  quitting  all  claims  to  other  lands.  .  .  . 
To  quit  all  pretensions  to  planting,  fish- 
ing, nunting  or  ranging  to  all  lands  lying 
between  Neuse  river  and  Cape  Feare, 
that  entirely  to  be  left  to  the  So.  Carolina 
Indians,  and  to  be  treated  as  enemies  if 
found  in  those  ranges  without  breach  of 
peace,  and  the  enemy's  line  shall  be  be- 
tween Neuse  and  Pamblico  .  .  .  fishine 
on  both  sides  Bear  river.**  This  would 
indicate  that  Cape  Fear  r.  was  the  south- 
em  boundary  of  the  Tuscarora  territory. 
History, — The  data  for  the  history  of 
the  Tuscarora  are  meager  and  fragmen- 
tary, hence  while  they  were  at  first  an 
important  people  of  North  Carolina,  little 
is  aefinitely  known  regarding  them,  and 
that  little  usually  applies  to  only  a  part 
of  the  people.  The  first  authentic  infor- 
mation concerning  the  Tuscarora  is  that 
recorded  by  Lawson,  the  Surveyor- 
General  of  North  Carolina,  who  knew 
them  well,  having  lived  in  close  contact 
with  them  for  many  years.  His  History 
of  Carolina,  having  been  written  about 
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1709  and  published  in  1718,  contains 
nothing  in  regard  to  the  Tuscarora  during 
the  most  eventful  period  of  their  history, 
namely,  that  covering  the  years  1711  to 
1713.  During  this  time  they  fought  two 
wars  with  the  colonists  of  North  Caro- 
lina, who  were  effectively  aided  by  those 
of  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  reenforced 
by  their  tributary  Indian  allies.  The 
first  war  began  with  the  capture  of  Lawson 
and  the  Baron  De  Graffenried  by  about 
60  Tuscarora  and  the  condemnation  to 
death  of  the  former  in  Sept  1711.  Im- 
mediately following,  a  portion  of  the  Tus- 
carora under  Hencock,  the  Coree,  Pam- 
lico, Matamuskeet,  Bear  Rivers,  and 
Machapungo,  conspired  to  cut  off  the 
whites,  each  one  of  the  tribes  agreeing  to 
operate  in  its  own  district  whence  they 
were  being  driven  by  the  steady  encroach- 
ment of  the  colonists.  This  compact 
resulted  in  the  massacre  of  about  130  of 
the  colonists  on  Sept.  22,  1711,  on  Trent 
and  Pamlico  rs.,  by  the  tribes  mentioned. 
Col.  Barnwell  was  sent  by  South  Caro- 
lina to  aid  the  hard-pressed  colonists  of 
North  Carolina,  and  succeeded  in  driving 
the  Tuscarora  into  one  of  their  palisaded 
towns  about  20  m.  above  Newbem,  N.  C, 
where  he  defeated  them  and  later  in- 
duced them  to  accept  terms  of  peace;  but 
Barnwell  violated  this  treaty  by  seizing 
some  of  the  Indians  and  sending  them 
away  into  slavery.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  war  between  the 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  and  the  people 
of  North  Carolina.  A^in  an  appeal  was 
made  to  South  Carolina  for  aid,  which 
responded  by  sending  Col.  James  Moore 
with  a  small  militia  force  and  about  900 
tributary  Indians. 

Of  the  Tuscarora,  Lawson  said  that  they 
possessed  many  amiable  qualities;  that, 
in  fact,  they  were  "really  better  to  us 
than  we  have  been  to  them,  as  they  al- 
ways freely  give  us  of  their  victuals  at 
their  quarters,  while  we  let  them  walk  by 
our  doors  hungry,  and  do  not  often  relieve 
them.  We  look  upon  them  with  disdain 
and  scorn,  and  think  them  little  better 
than  beasts  in  human  form;  while  with 
all  our  religion  and  education,  we  possess 
more  moral  deformities  and  vices  than 
these  people  do."  This  attitude  of  the 
whites  toward  the  Indians  naturally  led 
to  the  troubles  later,  which  ended  in  much 
bloodshed  and  cruelty  on  both  sides.  Al- 
though the  Tuscarora  were  r^arded  as 
mild,  kind,  peaceable,  ingenious,  and  in- 
dustrious, they  were  spe^ily  brutalized 
by  the  vices  of  the  colonists  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact;  their  women  were 
debauched  by  the  whites,  and  both  men 
and  women  were  kidnapped  to  be  sold 
into  slavery .  The  colon ists  of  North  Car- 
olina, like  their  Puritan  brethren  of  New 
England,  did  not  recognize  in  the  Indian 
any  right  to  the  soil,  hence  the  lands  of 


the  Tuscarora  and  of  their  Indiiin  neigh- 
bors and  allies  were  appropriated  without 
thought  of  purchase.  It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  such  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  should  eventually  have 
awakened  distrust  and  jealousy  in  the 
minds  of  the  erstwhile  amiable  Tusca- 
rora, which,  fomented  by  these  and  other 
grievances,  finally  ripened  into  a  hatred 
which  led  to  resistance  and  reprisal. 

Perhaps  the  most  lucid  and  condensed 
statement  of  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the 
Tuscarora  before  vainly  attempting  to 
right  them  is  contained  in  a  petition  made 
to  the  Provincial  Government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania in  1710.  More  than  a  year  before 
the  massacre  of  1711  the  Tuscarora  had 
officially  formulated  a  number  of  propo- 
sals embodying  their  grievances  and  their 
desire  to  have  these  ^justed  or  removed 
by  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  to  this  end 
they  sent  through  the  Conestoga  (Sus- 
quenanna),  an  embassy  with  these  pacific 
overtures  to  the  people  and  government 
of  Pennsylvania.  The  governor  and  pro- 
vincial council  dispatched  two  commis- 
sioners to  meet  this  embassy  at  Cones- 
toga  on  June  8,  1710,  where,  in  addition 
to  the  Tuscarora  emissaries,  they  found 
Civility  and  four  other  Conestoga  chiefs, 
and  Opessa,  the  head  chief  of  the  Shaw- 
nee. In  the  presence  of  these  officials  the 
Tuscarora  ambassadors  delivered  their 

Proposals,  attested  by  eight  wampum 
elts,  at  the  same  time  informing  the 
Pennsylvania  commissioners  that  these 
were  sent  as  an  overture  for  the  purpose 
of  asking  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  un- 
til the  following  spring,  when  their  chiefs 
and  headmen  would  come  in  person  *'to 
sue  for  the  peace  they  so  much  desired." 
By  the  first  belt,  the  elder  women  and 
the  mothers  besought  the  friendship  of 
the  Christian  people,  the  Indians  and 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  so  they 
might  fetch  wood  and  water  without  risk 
or  danger.  By  the  second,  the  children 
bom  and  those  about  to  be  born,  implored 
for  room  to  sport  and  play  without  the 
fear  of  death  or  slavery.  By  the  third, 
the  young  men  asked  for  the  privilege  to 
leave  their  towns  without  the  fear  of 
death  or  slavery  to  hunt  for  meat  for 
their  mothers,  their  children,  and  the 
aged  ones.  By  the  fourth,  the  old  men, 
the  elders  of  the  people,  asked  for  the 
consummation  of  a  lasting  peace,  so  that 
the  forest  (the  paths  to  other  tribes)  be 
as  safe  for  them  as  their  palisaded  towns. 
By  the  fifth,  the  entire  tribe  asked  for  a 
firm  peace.  By  the  sixth,  the  chiefs 
asked  for  the  establishment  of  a  lasting 
peace  with  the  government,  people,  and 
Indians  of  Pennsylvania,  whereby  they 
would  be  relieved  from  *Hhose  fearful 
apprehensions  they  have  these  several 
years  felt."  By  the  seventh,  the  Tusca- 
rora b€^gged  for  a  "cessation  from  mur- 
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deling  and  taking  them/'  so  that  there- 
after they  would  not  fear  **a  mouse,  or 
anything  that  ruffles  the'  leaves.'*  By 
the  eighth,  the  tribe,  being  strangers  to 
the  people  and  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, asked  for  an  official  path  or  means 
of  communication  between  them. 

Stripped  of  metaphor  and  the  language 
of  dipionuicy,  the  purport  of  this  message 
is  plain;  it  was  the  statement  of  a  tribe 
at  oay,  that  in  view  of  the  large  numbers 
of  their  people  who  were  being  kidnapped 
to  be  sold  mto  slavery  or  who  were  De- 
ins  killed  while  seeking  to  defend  their 
of&prin^  and  their  friends  and  kindred, 
they  desired  to  remove  to  a  more  just  and 
friendly  government  than  that  whence 
they  came.  At  this  time  there  was  no 
war  between  them  and  the  white  people; 
there  had  as  yet  been  no  massacre  by  the 
Tuscarora,  no  threat  of  hostihty  on  the 
part  of  the  Indians,  yet  to  maintain  peace 
and  to  avoid  the  impending  shedding  of 
blood,  they  were  even  then  willing  to 
forsake  their  homes.  The  commissioners 
of  Pennsylvania,  however,  informed  the 
del^ates,  among  other  things,  that  ''to 
connrm  the  sincerity  of  their  past  car- 
riage toward  the  English,  and  to  raise 
in  us  a  good  opinion  of  them,  it  would  be 
very  necessary  to  procure  a  certificate 
from  the  government  they  leave,  to  this, 
of  their  good  behaviour,  and  then  they 
might  be  assured  of  a  favourable  recep- 
tion" (Min.  Prov.  CJoun.  Pa.,  ii,  511, 
1852).  The  Conestoga  (**8eneques'M 
chiefe  present  at  this  conference  stated 
that  by  the  advice  of  their  council  it  had 
been  determined  to  send  these  belts, 
brought  by  the  Tuscarora,  to  the  Five 
Nations.  It  was  the  reception  of  the 
belts  with  their  pitiful  messages  by  these 
Five  Nations  that  moved  the  latter  to 
take  steps  to  shield  and  protect  the  Tus- 
carora, which  gave  so  much  apprehen- 
sion to  the  northern  colonies. 

The  rapid  encroachment  of  the  whites 
on  the  lands  of  the  Tuscarora  and  their 
Indian  neighbors  for  a  period  of  sixty 
years  after  the  first  settlements,  although 
there  was  an  air  of  peace  and  harmony 
between  the  two  races,  were  wrongs 
which  dwarfed  in  comparison  with  the 
continued  practice  of  kidnapping  their 
young  to  be  sold  into  slavery.  This  was 
the  true  cause  of  the  so-called  Tuscarora 
war  in  1711-13.  This  phase  of  the  ques- 
tion is  overlooked  or  quite  disregarded 
by  most  historians;  but  years  before  the 
massacre  of  1711,  Tuscarora  Indians  were 
brought  into  Pennsylvania  and  sold  as 
slaves,  a  transaction  that  excited  ^ve 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  the  resident 
Indian  tribes.  To  allay  as  much  as  pos- 
sible this  growing  terror  among  them,  the 
provincial  council  of  Pennsylvania  en- 
acted in  1705  that,  *'  Whereas  the  impor- 


tation of  Indian  slaves  from  Carolina,  or 
other  places,  hath  been  observed  to  give 
the  Indians  of  this  province  some  um- 
brage for  suspicion  and  dissatisfeu^on," 
such  importation  be  prohibited  after 
Mar.  25, 1706.  This  enactment  was  based 
solely  on  expediency  and  self-intereet, 
since  it  was  evident  that  the  Indians  to 
the  southward  were  in  a  general  commo- 
tion. During  the  Tuscarora  war  an  act 
was  passed,  June  7,  1712,  forbidding  the 
im^rtation  of  Indians,  but  providing  for 
their  sale  as  slaves  to  the  highest  bidder 
in  case  any  should  be  imported  for  that 
purpose.  It  is  known  that  the  prisoners 
of  Col.  Barnwell  and  Col.  Moore  were  all 
sold  as  slaves,  even  the  northern  colonies 
being  canvassed  for  a  market  for  them; 
hid^,  the  BoOon  News  Letter  of  1713  con- 
tained an  advertisement  offering  these 
very  Indians  for  purchase. 

According  to  De  Graffenried,  Sur- 
veyor-General Lawson  in  1709-10  settled 
his  people,  the  Swiss  and  Palatines,  on 
the  s.  bank  of  Trent  r. ,  on  a  tongue  of  land 
called  Chattawka,  formed  by  the  Trent 
and  the  Neuse  in  North  Carolina,  in  a 
hot  and  nnhealthful  situation.  De  Graf- 
fenried  bitterly  complained  that  the  Sur- 
veyor-Gteneral  was  dishonest  for  having 
charged  him  a  "  heavy  price  "  for  it,  and 
for  the  consequences  of  his  not  knowing 
that  lawson  had  no  title  to  the  land  and 
that  the  place  was  still  inhabited  by  the 
Indians,  although  the  Surveyor-General 
had  attested  that  the  land  was  free  of 
encumbrance  and  unoccupied.  This  en- 
croachment on  the  Indian  lands  was  one 
of  the  fundamental  causes  of  the  so- 
called  Tuscarora  war.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Coree,  together  with  their  close 
allies,  the  hostile  Tuscarora,  in  1711  took 
vengeance  on  the  Swiss  and  Palatines 
settled  on  Trent  r.,  killing  about  70  of 
them,  wounding  many  others,  and  de- 
stroying much  of  their  property.  De 
Granenried  says  that  one  of  the  several 
causes  of  the  war  was  the  "  rough  treat- 
ment of  some  turbulent  Carolinians,  who 
cheated  those  Indians  in  trading,  and 
would  not  allow  them  to  hunt  near  their 
plantations,  and  under  that  pretense 
took  away  from  them  their  game,  arms, 
and  ammunition,"  and  that  me  despised 
Indians  being  **  insulted  in  many  ways 
by  a  few  rougn  Carolinians,  more  barbia- 
rous  and  inhuman  than  the  savages 
themselves,  could  not  stand  such  treat- 
ment any  longer,  and  began  to  think  of 
their  safety  and  of  vengeance.  What 
they  did  they  did  very  secretly." 

In  a  letter  of  Maj.  Christopher  Gale  to 
his  brother,  Nov.  2,  1711,  he  describes  a 
condition,  fairly  representative  of  the 
times,  as  to  the  relations  between  the 
whites  and  the  Indians  around  them. 
During  an  attack  on  one  of  the  many 
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email  garrisons  maintained  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  settlements,  '^  a  number  of 
Indian  prisoners  of  a  certain  nation, 
which  we  did  not  know,  whether  they 
were  friends  or  enemies,  rose  in  the  gar- 
rison^ but  were  soon  cut  to  pieces,  as 
those  on  the  outside  repelled.  In  the 
garrison  were  killed  9  men,  and  soon 
after*89  women  and  children  sent  off  for 
slaves. ' '  This  shows  that  for  the  purposes 
of  slavery  little  distinction,  if  any,  was 
made  between  one  tribe  and  another. 

De  Graffenried,  while  a  captive  among 
the  hostile  Tuscarora,  negotiated,  subse- 
quent to  the  execution  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Lawson,  a  private  treaty  with  them 
by  offering  to  every  one  of  the  chiefs  of 
the  10  vilfitees  of  the  hostiles  a  cloth  jer- 
kin, 2  bottles  of  powder,  600  grains  of 
small  shot,  2  bottles  of  rum.  and  some- 
thing more  to  the  head  chief  for  his  own 
ransom.  Among  other  things  he  agreed  to 
remain  neutral  during  the  continuance  of 
the  war,  and  that  he,  the  *'  said  Govern- 
or of  the  German  colony  promises  to  re- 
main within  his  limits  and  to  take  no  more 
lands  from  them  without  due  warning  to 
the  king  [head  chief]  and  his  nation." 
Thus  De  Graffenried  admitted  taking  In- 
dian lands  without  consulting  the  In- 
dians, although  he  says  elsewhere,  ''It 
must  be  observed  that  it  was  neither  I, 
nor  my  colony,  who  were  the  cause  of 
that  terrible  slaughter  or  Indian  war/' 
apparently  overlooking  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  massacre  was  among  his  own 
Swiss  and  Palatines,  indicating  that  the 
Indians  thus  resented  the  wrongs  com- 
mitted by  him  and  his  i>eople. 

In  order  to  secure  the  aid  of  the  Catawba 
C'Flatheads")  against  the  hostile  Tus- 
carora, the  Carolina  authorities  promised 
them  that  in  the  event  of  success  in  the 
war  the  Indians  were  to  obtain  goods 
"cheaper  than  formerly."  But  after 
faithfully  aiding  the  Carolinians  in  1  TH- 
IS in  dispersing  the  hostile  Tuscarora, 
the  Catawba  were  deceived  as  to  the 
promised  reduction  in  the  price  of  goods 
sold  to  them,  and  from  this  misunder- 
standing arose  the  troubles  leading  later 
to  the  Catawba  war  in  1714-16  (N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  V,  444,  1866). 

The  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  in  con- 
ference with  Gov.  Hunter  at  Albany, 
Sept.  26,  1714,  acquainted  him  with  the 
faurt  that  the  "Tuscarora  Indians  are 
come  to  shelter  themselves  among  the 
Five  Nations;  they  were  of  us  and  went 
from  us  long  ago,  and  now  are  returned 
and  promise  to  live  peaceably  among  us. 
And  since  there  is  peace  now  every- 
where, we  have  received  them.  Do  give 
a  belt  of  wampum.  We  desire  you  to 
look  upon  the  Tuscaroras  that  are  come 
to  live  among  us  as  our  children,  who 
shall  obey  our  commands  and  live  peace- 


ably and  orderly"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  387,  1866).  This  proposal,  for  it  was 
practically  such,  was  not  yet  accepted 
by  the  New  York  Government  in  1716 
(ibid.,  413). 

On  June  23, 1712,  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New 
York,  wrote  to  the  Lords  of  Trade  that 
"the  war  betwixt  the  people  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Tuscarora  Indians  is 
like  to  embroil  us  all,"  and  expressed 
the  fear  that  under  French  instigation  the 
Five  Nations  would  fulfill  their  threat  to 
join  the  Tuscarora  (ibid.,  343).  Again, 
on  Sept  10, 1713,  Hunter  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Popple  that  "the  Five  Nations  are 
hardly  to  be  diswaded  from  sheltering 
the  Tuscaruro  Indians,  which  would  em- 
broil us  all,"  and  expressed  r^^t  that 
he  had  no  funds  with  which  to  buy 
presents  to  be  employed  in  dissuading 
them  from  forming  an  alliance  with  the 
Tuscarora. 

On  Sept.  10,  1713,  an  Onondaga  chief, 
in  conference  with  commissioners  from 
Gov.  H  unter  at  Onondaga,  said :  *  *  Brother 
Corlaer  says  the  Queen's  subjects  towards 
the  South  are  now  at  war  with  the  tus- 
Carorase  Indians.  These  Indians  went 
out  heretofore  from  us,  and  have  settled 
themselves  there;  now  they  have  got  into 
war  and  are  dispersed.  .  .  .  They 
have  abandoned  their  Castles  and  are 
scattered  hither  and  thither;  let  that 
suffice;  and  we  request  our  Brother  Cor- 
laer to  act  as  mediator  between  the  Eng- 
lish of  Carrelyna  and  the  tuskaroras  that 
they  may  no  longer  be  hunted  down,  and 
we  assure  that  we  will  oblige  them  not 
to  do  the  English  any  more  harm,  for 
they  are  no  longer  a  Nation  with  a  name, 
being  once  dispersed"  (N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  V,  376,  1856). 

In  1717  Gov.  Hunter,  of  New  York, 
informed  the  Five  Nations  that  there 
were  Virginia  traders  who  still  bartered 
with  the  Tuscarora,  thus  showing  that, 
contrarv  to  the  common  opinion,  there 
were  still  a  part  of  these  Indians  in  Caro- 
lina and  s.  Virginia. 

In  a  letter  dated  at  Narhantes  Fort, 
Feb.  4,  1712,  Col.  Barnwell  gives  a  list  of 
the  various  tribes  of  Southern  Indians 
who  composed  his  motley  army.  In  his 
own  spelling  these  were:  the  Yamasses, 
Hog  Logees,  Apalatchees,  Corsaboy, 
Watterees,  Sagarees,  Catawbas,  Suterees, 
Waxams,  Congarees,  Sattees,  Pedees, 
Weneaws,  Cape  Feare,  Hoopengs,  Ware- 
peres,  Saraws,  and  Saxapahaws.  Ft 
Narhantes,  according  to  Banvwell,  was 
the  largest  and  most  warlike  to^wn  of  the 
Tuscarora.  It  was  situated  about  27  m. 
below  a  former  settlement  of  the  Saxapa- 
haw  or  "Shacioe  Indians,"  which  these 
Indians  had  been  forced  to  abandon 
along  with  others  at  the  beginning  of 
Feb.  1712,  by  the  Narhantes  Tuscarora 
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who  had  fallen  upon  them  and  had 
killed  16  persons,  owin^  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Saxapahaw  to  join  the  Tuscarora 
against  the  English.  The  Saxapahaw 
had  just  reach^  the  Wattomas  when 
Barnwell  arrived  there.  After  reaching 
Neuse  r.  Barnwell  numbered  his  men 
before  crossing,  and  found  that  he  had 
498  Indians  and  33  white  men.  He  com- 
plained that  there  was  a  great  desertion 
of  the  Indians;  that  only  67  remained  of 
Capt.  Buirs  200.  On  taking  Ft  Nar- 
hantes,  ''head  Town  of  ye  TiScaruros," 
on  Jan.  30,  1712,  he  and  his  men  were 
greatly  surprised  and  puzzled  to  find 
within  two  log  houses  much  stronger 
than  the  outer  fort  After  gaining  an 
entrance,  he  says,  while  ''we  were  put- 
ting the  men  to  the  sword,  oar  Indians 
got  all  the  slaves  and  the  plunder,  only 
one  girl  we  gott"  This  was  the  strong- 
est fort  in  that  part  of  the  country.  His 
loss  was  7  white  men  killed  and  at  least 
32  wounded;  the  Indian  loss  was  6  killed 
and  28  wounded;  the  Tuscarora  loss  was 
52  men  killed  and  at  least  10  women,  and 
30  prisoners.  Barnwell  was  much  cha- 
grined at  his  great  loss,  "with  no  greater 
execution  of  ye  enemy."  De  Graff en- 
ried,  in  speaking  of  this  encounter,  sa^s 
he  "marched  against  a  great  Indian  vil- 
lage, called  Core,  about  30  miles  distant 
from  Newbem,  drove  out  the  King  and 
his  forces,  and  carried  the  dav  with  such 
fury,  that,  after  they  had  killed  a  great 
many,  in  order  to  stimulate  themselves 
still  more,  they  cooke<|  the  flesh  of  an 
Indian  'in  good  condition*  and  ate  it." 
So  it  appears  that  Narhantes  was  a  Coree 
village,  whose  King  was  called  Cor  Tom. 
Barnwell  then  advanced  on  Catecbna,  or 
King  Hencock's  town,  in  which  had 
taken  refuge  a  medley  of  Indians  from 
the  Weetock,  Bay,  Neuse,  Cor,  Pamlico, 
and  a  portion  of  the  Tuscarora  tribe. 
After  two  assaults,  which  the  Indians 
successfully  repulsed,  Barnwell,  in  order 
to  save  from  massacre  the  white  prison- 
ers within  the  fort,  induced  the  Indians 
to  enter  into  a  truce  with  him  on  condi- 
tion that  the  white  prisoners  be  liberated; 
and  he  returned  to  Newbem  with  his 
small  army  for  refreshment.  Barnwell 
had  hoped 'for  great  honors  and  gifts  from 
North  Carolina,  but  being  disappointed 
in  this  hope,  and  wishing  to  return  home 
with  his  forces  with  some  profit,  he  lured, 
under  pretence  of  peace,  a  large  number 
of  the  Indians  to  the  neighbDrhood  of 
Cor  village  and  then  broke  the  truce  by 
capturing  them  and  carrying  them  away 
to  be  sold  into  slavery.  This  naturally 
incensed  the  Tuscarora  and  other  Caro- 
lina Indians,  and  caused  them  to  lose  idl 
confidence  in  the  word  of  a  white  man. 
ThiH  change  of  affairs  resulted  in  repeated 
raids  by  the  Indians  along  Neuse  and 


Pamlico  rs.,  and  "the  last  troubles  were 
worse  than  the  first" 

Solicitations  by  the  North  Carolina  au- 
thorities were  made  to  the  Govemmmit 
of  South  Carolina  for  new  aid,  which  was 
granted,  under  Colonel  Moore,  with  a  body 
of  33  white  men  and  more  than  900  Indian 
allies,  who  were  probably  reenforced  by 
North  Carolina  recruits.  His  objectlTe 
point  was  the  palisaded  town  of  Catechna, 
or  Hencock's  village.  In  a  letter  dated 
Mar.  27,  1713,  to  President  Pollock  of 
North  Carolina,  just  after  he  had  taken 
the  palisaded  town  of  "Neoheroka"  in 
Greene  co.,  N.  C,  which  lay  on  his  route 
to  Catechna,  he  reported  that  the  attack 
was  begun  on  the  20th  and  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  23d  "wee  had  sott  ve 
fort  to  ye  ground."  He  states  that  the 
prisoners  taken  were  392,  that  the  scalpe 
taken  in  the  fort  numbered  192,  that 
there  were  200  killed  and  burned  in  the 
fort,  and  166  persons  killed  and  taken 
"out  of  ye  fort  on  ye  Scout,"  a  total  of 
950.  His  own  loss  was  22  white  men 
killed  and  36  wounded;  the  loss  of  his 
Indians  was  35  killed  and  58  wounded* 
This  severe  loss  so  awed  the  Tuscarora 
that  they  abandoned  fort  "Cohunche," 
situated  at  Hencock's  town,  and  migrated 
northward  toward  the  territory  of  the 
Five  Nations. 

Prior  to  the  arrival  of  Col.  Moore,  Presi- 
dent Pollock  had  entered  into  an  arran^ 
ment  with  Tom  Blunt,  the  leading  chief 
of  the  "Northern  Tuscarora,"  to  seize 
chief  Hencock,  who  was  the  reputed  head 
of  the  hostile  TuscaronL  and  to  bring  him 
alive  to  the  President  for  the  purpose  of 
adjusting  their  mutual  difficulties  and  to 
n^otiate  peace.  Blunt' s  Tuscarora  were 
to  destroy  the  hostiles  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  massacre  and  to  deliver  hos- 
tages for  their  own  good  behavior — this 
arrangement  was  to  continue  only  until 
tbe  new  year.  After  the  defeat  of  the 
Tuscarora'  by  Moore,  another  treaty  was 
made  with  Tom  Blunt  and  his  Tuscarora, 
thus  leaving  as  hostile  only  the  small 
tribes  of  the  Coree,  Matamuskeet,  and 
Catechna.  All  of  Moore's  Indians  except 
about  180  returned  to  South  Carolina  to 
sell  their  captives  into  slavery.  With  the 
remaining  forces  Moore  soon  reduced  and 
drove  away  the  few  remaining  hostllee. 

The  date  of  the  adoption  of  the  Tusca- 
rora into  the  council  board  of  the  Leagne 
of  the  Iroquois,  through  the  Oneida,  their 
political  sponsors,  is  indefinite,  judging 
from  the  differing  dates,  ran^ng  from 
1712  to  1715,  given  by  various  well- 
informed  writers.  In  their  forced  migra- 
tion northward  the  Tuscarora  did  not  all 
decamp  at  once.  The  hostiles  and  their 
most  apprehensive  sympathizers  were 
most  probably  the  first  to  leave  their 
ancient  homes  in  North  Oarolina.    On  the 
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total  defeat  and  dispersion  of  the  hostile 
Tuscarora  and  their  allies  in  1713,  the 
scattered  fn^ments  of  tribes  fled  and 
soughtan  asylum  with  other  tribes,  among 
whom  their  identity  was  not  always  main- 
tained. Although  the  Five  Nations  gave 
asylum  to  the  furtive  Tuscarora,  there  is 
also  abundant  evidence  that,  for  political 
reasons  perhaps,  the  Tuscarora  were  not 
for  many  years  after  their  flight  from 
North  Carolina  formally  admitted  into 
the  Council  Board  of  the  League  of  the 
Five  Nations  as  a  constitutive  member. 
The  fact  is  that  the  Tuscarora  were  90 
years  in  removing  from  their  North  Caro- 
lina home  to  more  friendly  dwelling- 
places  in  the  N.,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  thev  were  formally  incorporated  into 
the  confederation  of  the  Five  Nations,  as 
a  coequal  member,  before  Sept.  1722.  On 
Sept.  6j  1722,  Gov.  Burnet  held  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Five  Nations  at  Alban^r,  at 
which  Governor  Spotswood  of  Vii^nia 
was  present  For  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting forays  between  tne  Five  Nations 
and  their  allies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Southern  Indians  on  the  other,  Spots- 
wood  induced  the  Five  Nations  to  consent 
to  the  running  of  a  dividing  line  along 
the  Potomac  and  the  high  ridge  of  the 
All^any  mtns.  This  agreement  was 
made  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations 
and  the  Tuscarora,  indicating  that  the 
latter  had  become  a  factor  ia  Uie  councils 
of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois.  In  closing 
the  conference,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Indians  "gave  six  shouts — five  for  the 
Five  Nations  and  one  for  the  castle  of 
Tuscaroras,  lately  seated  between  the 
Oneidas  and  Onondagas."  The  record 
continues  that  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
conference,  on  Sept.  13,  the  Five  Nations 
sought  a  special  interview  with  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  on 
Sept  14  the  governor  received  **  the  ten 
chiefs  of  the  Five  Nations,  being  two 
from  each,  together  with  two  others,  said 
to  be  of  the  Tuscororoes.''  This  appears 
to  be  the  first  ofiScial  mention  of  the  Tus- 
carora as  taking  part  in  the  management 
of  the  public  anairs  of  the  League.  The 
Tuscarora  mentioned  here,  however,  did 
not  include  those  who  dwelt  on  the 
Juniata  and  on  the  Susquehanna  at 
Oqoaga  and  its  environs,  nor  those  still  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  a  petition  of  John  Armstrong  for 
land  lying  in  Tuscarora  valley  on  Juniata 
r.,  Pa.,  fUX)ut  6  m.  from  the  mouth  of 
Tuscarora  cr.,  the  Indians  living  there  at 
that  time  are  called  Lakens;  this  land 
was  taken  up  by  Armstrong  on  Feb.  3, 
1755.  On  the  same  day,  George  Arm- 
strong obtained  a  warrant  for  land  situ- 
ated on  the  8.  side  of  Tuscarora  cr.,  "op- 
posite to  the  settlement  of  the  Indians 
called  Lackens.'*    It  would  thus  appear 


that  at  this  date  this  band  of  Tuscarora 
were  known,  at  least  locally,  as  Lakens  or 
Lackens. 

Elias  Johnson,  in  his  Legends,  says  that 
it  was  the  Seneca  who  first  adopted  the 
Tuscarora  as  a  constituent  member  of  the 
League.  This,  however,  is  at  variance 
with  the  common  but  authentic  tradi- 
tions of  all  the  tribes  and  with  the  official 
statement  of  Col.  (afterward  Sir)  William 
Johnson  to  the  Oneida,  made  at  Mt  John- 
son, Sept  8,  1753.  He  said,  "Brethren 
of  Oneida.  .  .  .  My  best  advice  is  to 
have  your  castles  as  near  together  as  you 
conveniently  can  with  the  Tuscaroras, 
who  belong  to  you  as  children,  and  the 
Scanihaderadignroones  lately  come  into 
your  alliance  or  families,  which  makes  it 
necessarv  for  me  to  fix  a  new  string  to 
the  cradle  which  was  hun^  up  by  your 
forefathers  when  they  received  the  Tus- 
caroras, ...  to  feed  and  protect" 

After  the  close  of  the  war  of  1711-13  in 
North  Carolina,  the  neutral  Tuscarora, 
with  remnants  of  allied  tribes  still  re- 
maining in  that  country,  were  placed 
under  the  rule  of  chief  Tom  Blunt,  or 
Blount,  by  treaty  with  the  provincial 
government  of  North  Carolina.  From 
an  act  of  the  general  assembly  of  North 
Carolina,  in  1778,  it  is  learned  that  With- 
mell  Tuffdick  was  then  the  ruling  chief; 
but  the  last  ruling  chief  of  the  North 
Carolina  Tuscarora  was  Samuel  Smith, 
who  died  in  1802. 

In  1767,  the  renown  of  the  Moravian 
mission  station  at  Friedenshuetten  (q.  v. ) 
in  Pennsylvania  was  so  great  that  many 
Indians  from  various  tribes,  including 
the  Tuscarora,  probably  from  Oquaga, 
Ingaren,  and  vicinity,  were  constantly 
stopping  there.  Many  passed  through  it 
merely  to  see  a  place  so  famous  for  its 
hospitality.  In  May,  1766,  75  Tuscarora, 
according  to  Loskiel,  on  their  way  from 
North  Carolina,  halted  here  and  remained 
for  some  weeks.  They  are  described  as 
lazy  and  *  *  refuse  to  hear  religion.  * '  Dur- 
ing their  stay  the  Tuscarora  were  so 
alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  firstsnow  that 
they  left  their  huts  down  by  the  river 
and  took  refuge  with  the  missionaries. 
A  number  of  Tuscarora  arrived  at  the 
mission  to  remain  there;  these  had 
planted  their  crops  during  1766  at  the 
mouth  of  Tuscarora  cr.,  Wyoming  co..  Pa. 

On  Dec.  16,  1766,  Sir  William  Johnson 
received  at  Mt  Johnson,  N.  Y.,  160  Tus- 
carora who  had  just  arrived  from  North 
Carolina.  They  complained  to  him  that 
on  their  way  thither  they  had  been  robbed 
at  Paxtang,  in  Pennsylvania,  of  their 
horses  and  other  property  to  the  value 
of  about  $300. 

Later  the  Tuscarora  on  the  Susque- 
hanna, dwelling  at  Oquaga  and  in  its 
vicinity,  had  lands  assigned  them  by  the 
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Oneida,  tk^ir  political  sponsors.  These 
lands  were  bounded  on  the  s.  by  Unadilla 
r. ,  on  the  w.  by  the  Chenango,  and  on  the 
8.  by  the  Susquehanna.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  allotment  were  situated  the 
towns  of  Ganasaraga,  on  the  site  of  Sulli- 
van, Madison  co.,  N.  Y.,  and  Kauneh- 
suntahkeh.  A  number  of  the  Tuscarora 
lived  with  the  Oneida  in  their  chief  vil- 
lage. On  these  lands  a  larse  portion  of 
the  Tuscarora  remained  unm  tne  events 
of  the  Revolution  displaced  them.  By 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ft  Herkimer 
in  1786  with  the  state  of  New  York,  to 
which  the  Tuscarora  were  nominal  par- 
ties, the  Oneida,  the  original  proprietors 
of  the  lands  then  occupied  by  the  Tus- 
carora, conveyed  to  New  York  the  lands 
of  the  Tuscarora  and  retained  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale;  thus  tlie  Tuscarora  were 
again  without  a  home.  Thereafter  they 
became  dispersed.  Later  they  had  a 
village,  called  Junastriyo  (Tcunastri''  io') 
in  the  Genessee  valley,  below  Avon, 
N.  Y.;  another,  called  Jutaneaga  (Tcu- 
tangfi'''  kia*),  at  the  fork  of  Chittenango 
cr.;  and  another  called  Kanhato  (Kft'n- 
'ha'^nft'). 

According  to  Johnson  (Legends,  etc.) 
a  part  of  the  fugitive  Tuscarora  settled  at 
a  point  about  2  m.  w.  of  TamaquiL 
Schuylkill  co.,  Pa.,  where  they  planted 
apple  trees  and  lived  for  a  number  of 
years.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  these 
Tuscarora  who  later  removed  to  Oquaga, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which  they  had  three 
other  towns  in  1778.  Another  band  of 
fugitives  settled  in  Tuscarora  valley  (as 
it  was  called  later  from  them),  on  Juni- 
ata r..  Pa.  They  remained  here  at  least 
as  late  as  1762.  In  a  minute  of  a  confer- 
ence held  at  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Aug.  11, 
1762,  between  Lieut.  Gov.  Hamilton  of 
Pennsylvania  and  delegates  from  the 
Ohio  Dela wares,  the  Tuscarora  of  Oquaga 
and  Lower  Tuscarora,  the  Shawnee,  the 
Kickapoo,  the  Wea,  and  the  Miami,  it  is 
stated  that  six  Tuscarora  were  present, 
of  whom  three  were  chiefe,  who  brought 
from  their. people  a  letter  in  which  they 
asked  the  Governor  to  furnish  them  with 
a  pass,  saying,  "We  should  be  glad  to  be 
informed  of  the  state  and  behavior  of  our 
brethren  in  Tuscarora  valley,  and  to  have 
some  directions  about  the  way,  as  we 
propose  to  make  them  a  visit,  and  also 
should  be  glad  of  a  pass  or  recommenda- 
tion in  writing,  that  we  may  be  friendly 
received  on  our  way  to  and  at  the  valley. " 

Major  portions  of  the  Oneida  and  the 
Tupcarora,  in  accordance  with  standing 
agreements  with  the  United  Colonies,  re- 
mained faithful  to  the  American  cause 
during  the  Revolution.  When  the  In- 
dian allies  of  the  British,  even  some  of 
their  brethren  of  the  Six  Nations,  learned 
that  a  majority  of  the  Tuscarora  had  cast 


their  lot  with  the  Colonies,  they  invaded 
the  Tuscarora  country,  burned  their 
lodges,  and  destroyed  their  crops  and 
other  property.  Thus  again  by  the  for- 
tunes of  war  the  Tuscarora  were  scattered 
and  homeless.  A  large  party  of  these 
settled  at  a  place  called  Oyonwayea,  or 
Johnson's  Landing,  in  Niagara  co.,  N.  Y., 
about  4  ra.  B.  of  the  ouUet  of  Niagara 
r.,  at  the  mouth  of  Four  Mile  cr.,  in  order 
not  to  be  directly  among  the  many  In- 
dians friendly  to  the  British  cause 
camped  around  Ft  Nia^^ara.  At  the 
close  of  the  war,  two  families,  probably 
clans,  of  Tuscarora  from  Ovonwayea 
made  their  way  to  the  n.  b.  limits  of  their 
present  reservation,  where  they  found 
many  walnuts  and  butternuts,  and  a  fine 
stream.  Here  they  decided  to  winter. 
Being  missed  from  Oyonwayea^  scouts 
were  sent  out,  who  found  them  in  their 
newly  chosen  settlement,  a  situation  so 
favorable  that,  after  the  gratuitous  ces- 
sion of  their  former  home  amonff  the 
Oneida,  Oyonwayea  was  abandoned  and 
all  the  families  removed  to  the  new  site. 
Althou^j^h  the  Tuscarora  had  only  a  tacit 
permission  from  the  Seneca  to  reside  at 
this  place,  the  last  settlement  became  the 
foundation  of  the  present  Tuscarora  res- 
ervation iti  New  York.  At  the  treaty 
held  at  Genessee,  Sept.  15,  1797,  between 
Robert  Morris  and  the  Seneca  tribe,  the 
Tuscarora  chiefe  complained,  for  the  first 
time  since  their  admission  to  the  councils 
of  the  League,  that  the  Five  Nations  had 
from  time  to  time  allotted  lands  to  their 
people,  but  that  each  time  these  lands 
naa  been  included  in  a  subseauent  ces- 
sion to  the  whites,  and  that  tne  Tusca- 
rora had  received  nothing  in  return  for 
their  right  of  occupancy  or  for  their  im- 
provements. The  justice  and  merits  of 
their  complaint  having  been  acknowl- 
edged by  the  Five  Nations,  Morris  re- 
served to  the  Tuscarora,  bv  grant,  two 
square  miles,  covering  their  settlement 
on  the  ridge  mentioned  above,  and  the 
Seneca  thereupon  granted  them  an  ad- 
joining square  mile.  About  1800-02  a 
deputation  was  sent  to  North  Carolina  to 
learn  whether  they  could  obtain  funds  in 
payment  for  the  lands  th^  formerly  oc- 
cupied there,  with  the  result  that,  by  aid 
of  the  North  Carolina  l^islature,  they 
were  able  to  lease  the  Carolina  lajids, 
which  yielded  a  fund  of  $13,722.  This 
sum  enabled  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
1804,  under  authority  of  Congress,  to  pur- 
chase 4,329  acres  for  the  Tuscarora  from 
the  Holland  Land  Co.,  adjoining  the 
three  square  miles  already  occupied  by 
them.  Such  is  the  origin  of  the  land 
holdings  of  the  New  York  Tuscarora. 

It  was  while  the  Tuscarora  deputation 
was  in  North  Carolina  that  the  remnant 
of  the  tribe   stili   residing  there    was 
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brooght  to  the  N.  and  joined  their  breth- 
ren in  New  York  Btate. 

The  Tuscarora  in  sympathy  with  those 
of  the  Six  Nations  that  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Revolution 
were  granted  lands  in  severalty  on  Grand 
River  res.,  Ontario. 

The  evangelizing  work  of  Christian 
missionaries  began  among  the  Tuscarora 
in  w.  New  York  as  early  as  1805  under 
the  patronage  of  the  New  York  Mission- 
ary Society.  At  first  there  were  only  six 
persons  among  the  Tuscarora  willing  to 
abjure  their  ancient  faith  and  customs, 
at  least  in  name  and  appearance,  and  join 
in  the  missionary  work;  the  remainder 
were  generally  strongly  averse  to  the 
work  of  the  missionaries.  So  violent 
were  the  struggles  between  the  two  un- 
equal parties  that  in  the  spring  of  1820 
the  ** pagans"  succeeded  in  mducing 
about  70  persons  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
where  ihey  pettled  anA>ng  the  pagans  of 
the  Six  Nations  on  the  Grand  River  res., 
Ontario.  The  church  membership  at  this 
time  was  16  persons.  Little  progress 
was  apparent  in  the  education  of  the 
Tuscarora,  althou|;h  the  New  York  Soci- 
ety had  maintamed  a  school  among 
them. 

Ethnology. — The  Tuscarora  in  New  York 
are  governed  by  a  council  of  irresponsible 
chiefs,  for  the  Indians  have  forgotten  and 
so  neglect  the  means  to  be  employed  in 
enforcing  the  will  of  the  clan  in  case  a  chief 
fails  in  his  plain  duty;  the  criminal  law 
of  New  York  at  this  point  nullifies  the 
early  sovereignty  of  the  clan  over  its 
members.  In  common  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Iroquoian  linguistic  .stock, 
the  Tuscarora  traced  the  descent  of  blood 
through  the  line  of  the  mother,  and 
made  the  civil  and  official  military  chief- 
tainships hereditarv  in  the  ohwatcira  of 
certain  clans  (see  Unjis)  over  which  the 
woman  chiefs  and  the  elder  women  pre- 
sided. The  simplest  political  unit  was 
the  ohwatcira^  of  which  one  or  more  con- 
stituted a  clan,  which  was  the  simplest 
organized  political  unit.  The  Tuscarora 
were  constituted  of  at  least  eight  clans, 
which  primitively  were  organized  into 
phratrie-*.  There  are  no  data,  other  than 
those  furnished  by  tradition  and  analogy, 
as  to  the  organization  of  the  Tuscarora 
confederation.  The  clans  were  exogamic 
as  to  their  own  members,  as  were  also  the 
phratries  in  primitive  times.  The  Tus- 
carora of  New  York  being  completely 
isolated  from  any  of  their  own  people 
who  still  profess  their  ancient  dogmas 
and  beliefs  and  who  still  prat^tise  their 
ancient  rites  and  ceremonies,  have  pre- 
served only  a  hazy  recollection  of  their 
early  customs,  ceremonies,  and  rites; 
even  less  do  they  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  ceremoni^  still  practised  by 
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the  so-called  pagan  members  of  cognate 
tribes.  They  are  all  professed  Christians, 
and  so  turn  away  from  the  old  forms  of 
thought  and  practice  of  their  ancestors. 

The  exact  number  of  clans  still  exist- 
ing among  the  Tuscarora  is  not  definitely 
known,  for  the  native  authorities  them- 
selves do  not  agree  on  the  number  and 
the  names  of  those  still  recognized— some 
informants  ^ive  seven,  while  others  with 
equal  credibility  ^ve  eight  There  is  like- 
wise some  diversity  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rect names  of  certain  clans.  One  list  has 
Bear,  Wolf,  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Eel, 
and  Snipe;  another  has  Bear,  Eel,  Large 
Turtle,  Small  Turtle,  Beaver,  Deer,  Wolf, 
and  Snipe;  still  another  list  has  Bear,  . 
Eel,  Deer,  Turtle,  Gray  Wolf,  Yellow 
Wolf,  Beaver,  and  Snipe;  and  yet  an- 
other is  like  the  last,  except  that  the 
Turtle  clan  is  replaced  bv  the  clans 
Small  Turtle  and  Latge  Turtle.  Like 
differences  appear  in  the  lists  of  clans  of 
the  other  Iroquois  tribes. 

The  names  of  the  civil  chiefs  still  in 
use  among  the  present  two  divisions 
of  the  Tuscarora  (that  in  Ontario  and 
the  other  in  w.  New  York)  are:  (A) 
SakwarV^grd^  (Sacharissa),  *The  spear 
trailer';  Ni*haw6ftna''ft*,  'His  voice  is 
smair;  Hotio'kwawd*'m'y  *He  holds  or 
grasps  the  multitude,'  or  possibly,  *He 
holas  or  grasps  his  own  loins';  these 
three  belong  to  the  Turtle  clan.  (B) 
NdkdWl^iin*  (signification  not  clear) ;  IM- 
hv&'iin'A\  *The  Bear  cub';  lan^tfUchd- 
nifV^ndkltn^f  *Its  fore-paw  pressed  against 
its  breast' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Bear 
clan.  (C)  Ndio'kdwe'^d*  (signification  not 
known);  Neiotcftd' k^dofl^  *It  is  bent'; 
these  two  belong  to  the  Wolf  clan;  (D) 
KaroMawd'^k^'t  'One  is  holding  the 
tree':  Thandddk^hwd^  (signification  not 
clear);  these  two  belong  to  the  Snipe 
clan.  (E)  Kan'hin^tid\  *It  goes  along 
teaching';  NVhno'kd^ivd\  *He  annoints 
thehide' ;Ndkd'h}tnwd''(;*hM,  'Itistwenty 
canoes' ;  these  three  belong  to  the  Beaver 
clan.  Among  tiie  Canadian  Tuscarora  on 
Grand  River  res.,  Ontario,  the  first  and 
last  names  of  the  Turtle  clan,  the  first 
title  of  the  Wolf  clan,  and  the  first  title 
of  the  Snipe  clan  appear  to  be  the  only 
ones  now  in  use,  although  these  four 
titles  are  questionably  also  in  use  among 
the  New  York  Tuscarora. 

There  is  no  definite  information  avail- 
able as  to  the  former  and  more  complete 
organization  into  clan  phratries.  Some 
of  the  translations  of  the  chieftain  titles 
above  would  seem  to  indicate  that  they 
wereoriginalh'designationsof  some  habit, 
attitude,  or  other  characteristic  feature  of 
the  clan  tutelary  or  patron,  questionably 
called  *' totem".  The  clan  name,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  is  not  the  ordi- 
nary name  of  the  clan  guardian  or  pa- 
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tron,  but  is  rather  descriptive  of  some 
feature  or  attitude,  or  is  the  name  of  the 
usual  habitat,  of  the  tutelary;  for  exam- 
ple, the  name  of  the  Bear  clan  signifies 
literally,  *Broken-off  tail';  that  of  the 
Plover  or  Killdee  (Snipe),  ^Clean-sand 
people*;  that  of  the  Beaver,  *  People  ot 
the  stream';  that  of  the  Turtle  clan, 
*Climbing-the-mountain  people,*  named 
from  the  position  of  the  turtle  basking; 
etc.  It  is  probable  that  plover  or  killdee 
should  be  substituted  in  the  foregoing 
lists  of  clans,  for  the  name  clearly  refers 
to  the  killdee*s  habit  of  running  along 
the  clean  sand  at  the  water's  edge. 

De  Graffenried  ^ives  (N.  C.  Col.  Rec., 
•  I.  905  et  seq. )  an  interesting  account  or 
tne  preparations  made  for  the  execution 
of  Lawson  and  himself  by  the  hostile 
Tuscarora.  In  the  open  space  or  public 
square  mentioned  there  was  a  large 
fire,  near  which  was  the  shaman  or  high 
priest,  a  grizzled  sorcerer,  who  ma3e 
two  white  rings  on  the  ground,  whether 
of  flour  or  white  sand  was  not  stated. 
In  front  of  the  two  victims  was  placed  a 
wolf  skin,  and  a  short  distance  farther 
there  stood  an  Indian  in  a  terrifying  pos- 
ture, holding  in  one  hand  a  knife  and  in 
the  other  a  tomahawk ;  he  was  ap[)arently 
the  executioner.  He  did  not  move  from 
the  spot  On  the  farther  side  of  the  fire 
were  assembled  young  men,  women,  and 
children,  who  danced  with  weird  and 
frightful  contortions  and  attitudes.  In 
the  center  of  the  circle  of  dancers  were 
seated  two  singers  who  intoned  a  dismal 
song,  "rather  fit  to  provoke  tears  and 
anger  than  joy.'*  Within  the  circle  of 
dancers  the  shaman  stood  unterrified,  ut- 
tering his.threatenings  and  adjurations 
and  performing  his  exorcisms,  against  the 
foes  of  his  people  and  their  orenda  or 
"medicine,*  when  there  would  cornea 
pause  in  the  dancing.  Finally,  with 
shouts  and  howls  the  dancers  fan  into 
the  neighboring  forest.  In  a  short  time 
they  returned  with  their  faces  painted 
black,  white,  and  red,  in  bands,  and  with 
their  hair  loose  and  flying,  oiled  and 
sprinkled  with  fine  down  or  cotton  from 
the  cattail  flag  and  with  small  white 
feathers,  and  some  returned  arrayed  in 
all  kinds  of  furs.  After  their  return,  the 
dance  was  renewed.  Back  of  the  two 
victims  stood  a  double  line  of  armed  war- 
riors who  kept  their  posts  until  everything 
was  over;  Dack  of  this  guard  was  the 
council  of  war,  whose  members  were 
seated  on  the  ground  in  a  circle,  gravely 
deliberating  on  the  fate  of  the  two  notea 
prisoners.  Finally,  they  acted  on  the 
advice  of  "King**  Tom  Blunt,  the  head- 
chief  of  their  neighbors,  "the  villages  of 
the  Tuscaroros,'*  properly  so  called,  that 
King  Hencock  should  liberate  De  Graf- 
fenried, and  could  deal  with  Lawson  as 


he  and  his  council  pleased.  The  manner 
of  La wson's  death,  as  learned  from  Indian 
information,  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Maj. 
Christopher  Gale  to  his  brother,  Nov.  2, 
1711,  wherein  it  is  said  that  the  Jin- 
dians  stuck  the  unfortunate  prisoner 
"full  of  fine  small  splinters  of  torch  wood, 
like  hogs'  bristles,  and  so  set  them  grado- 
ally  on  fire.*'  De  Graffenried  was  not 
permitted  to  know  how  Lawson  was 
executed. 

To  this  account  of  the  Tuscarora  method 
of  preparing  for  the  execution  of  captives 
may  be  added  their  triumphal  ceremonies 
which  De  Graffenried  says  they  performed 
after  their  defeat  of  a  relief  party  of  Swiss 
and  Palatines.  He  reports  that  they  boilt 
bonfires  at  night,  ana  especially  a  large 
one  in  the  place  of  executions,  where  they 
raised  "three  wolfs  hides,  figuring  as 
many  protectors  or  gods,"  to  which  offer- 
ings, consisting  of  their  jewels,  were  made 
bj  the  women.  In  the  middle  of  the 
circle,  the  chief  shaman  performed  all 
manner  of  contortions,  conjurations,  and 
imprecations  against  the  enemies  of  his 
country,  while  the  populace  danced  in  a 
circle  around  the  wolf-hides. 

Thecouncilof  "King"  Hencock,  which 
consisted  of  40  elders,  was  called  by  the 
Tuscarora,  according  to  De  Graffenried, 
the  "Assembly  of  the  Great,**  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Tuscarora  terms  for  the  council 
of  chiefs,  the  ^neral  word  for  chief  sig- 
nifying 'one  is  great,'  either  in  size  or 
position.  At  the  council  before  which 
Lawson  and  De  Graffenried  were  tried  the 
*  *  forty  elders ' '  were  seated  around  a  great 
fire  kindled  in  a  large  open  space  devoted 
to  important  festivfus  and  public  execu- 
tions. On  this  occasion  these  chiefs  and 
the  accused  were  seated  on  rush  mats, 
which  were  customarily  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  guests  as  a  mark  of  deference 
and  honor.  Although  the  two  captives 
were  acq^uitted  by  the  first  council,  they 
were  agam  tried  before  a  second  council, 
after  Lawson  incautiously  had  had^  bit- 
ter quarrel  with  Cor  Tom,  the  chief  of 
Cor  town,  who  was  not  at  the  first  cotin- 
cil.  The  two  captives  were  not  Riven 
mats  upon  which  to  sit,  and  Lawson  was 
condemned  to  death  and  De  Graffenried 
was  acquitted. 

Lawson  asserts  that  the  most  powerful 
tribe  "scorns  to  treat  or  trade  with  any 
others,  of  fewer  numbers  and  less  power 
in  any  other  ton^e  but  their  own,  which 
serves  for  the  lingua  of  the  country; 
with  which  we  travel  and  deal."  As  an 
example  of  this,  the  Tuscarora  a^e  cited. 
Being  the  most  numerous  tribe  in  North 
Carolina,  their  language  was  necessarily 
understood  by  some  persons  in  every 
town  of  all  the  neighboring  tribes. 

The  Tuscarora  carried  on  a  pernicious 
trade  in  rum  with  the  Indians  dwelling 
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to  their  westward.  In  1708  rum  had 
been  but  recently  introduced  among  the 
latter,  chiefly  by  the  Tuscarora,  who 
transported  it  in  rundlets  several  hun- 
dred miles,  amongst  other  Indians. 
They  sold  it  at  **  so  many  mouthfuls  for 
a  buckskin,  thev  never  using  any  other 
measure,"  the  buyer  always  choosing  a 
man  having  the  largest  mouth  possible  to 
accompany  him  to  the  market,  and  the 
mouthful  ^as  scrupulously  emptied  into 
a  bowl  brought  for  the  purpose.  The 
Tuscarora  also  traded  with  the  Shakori 
and  Occaneechi,  selling  them  wooden 
bowls  and  ladles  for  rawhides. 

Their  lodges,  usually  round  in  form, 
were  constructed  of  poles,  covered  with 
the  bark  of  cypress,  red  or  white  cedar, 
or  sometimes  pme.  At  one  place  Lawson 
met  more  than  500  Tuscarora  in  one  body 
in  a  hunting  camp.  They  had  con- 
structed their  lodges  with  bark,  **not 
with  round  tops,  as  they  commonly  use, 
but  ridge  fashion,  after  the  manner  of 
most  Indians.''  Among  them  he  found 
much  corn,  while  meat  and  venison  were 
scarce,  because  of  the  great  number  of 
people,  for  although  they  were  expert 
hunters,  they  were  too  populous  for  one 
range. 

According  to  Lawson,  the  native  Tus- 
carora of  North  Carolina  had  rather  flat 
bodies,  due  probably  to  the  fact  that  in 
early  infancy  the  children  were  swathed 
to  cradle-boards.  He  adds:  "They  are 
not  of  so  robust  and  strong  bodies  as  to 
lift  ^reat  burdens,  and  endure  labor  and 
slavish  work,  as  Europeans  are;  yet  some 
that  are  slaves  prove  very  good  and  labor- 
ious." They  were  dextrous  and  steady, 
and  collected  in  the  use  of  their  hands 
and  feet;  their  bearing  was  sedate  and 
majestic;  their  eyes  were  commonly  full 
ana  manly,  being  black  or  dark  hazel  in 
(!olor,  and  the  white  of  the  eye  was 
usually  marbled  with  red  lines;  their 
skin  was  tawny,  and  somewhat  darkened 
b^  the  habit  of  anointing  it  with  bear's 
oil  and  a  pigment  resembling  burnt  cork. 
When  thev  wished  to  be  very  fine  they 
mixed  with  the  oil  a  certain  red  powder 
made  from  a  scarlet  root  growing  in  the 
hilly  country.  This  root  was  held  in 
great  esteem  among  them,  selling  it  one 
to  another  at  a  very  hign  price,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  from  which  it  came 
and  the  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
posed in  obtaining  it.  The  Tuscarora 
and  other  Indians  attempted  to  cultivate 
this  plant,  but  it  would  not  grow  in  their 
land.  Ah  a  substitute  they  sometimes 
used  puccoon  root,  which  also  has  a  crim- 
son color,  but  this  dyed  the  hair  an  ugly 
hue.  The  heads  even  of  the  aged  were 
scarcely  ever  bald;  their  teeth  were  tin^d 
yellow  from  smoking  tobacco,  to  which 
habit  both  men  and  women  were  much 


addicted:  they  however  did  not  snuff  or 
chew  tobacco.  Thev  plucked  the  hair 
from  their  faces  and  bodies.  There  were 
but  few  deformed  or  crippled  persons 
among  them. 

The  Tuscarora  had  many  dances  suita- 
ble to  various  occasions;  these  as  a  rule 
were  accompanied  with  public  feasts  pre- 
pared under  the  direction  of  the  women 
chiefe.  Every  dance  had  its  peculiar  song, 
but  probably  was  not  changed  for  every 
occasion  on  which  the  dance  was  per- 
formed, although  Lawson  states  that  ''all 
these  songs  are  made  new  for  every  feast; 
nor  is  one  and  the  same  song  sung  at  two 
several  festivals.  Some  one  of  the  nation, 
which  has  the  best  gift  of  expressing  their 
designs,  is  appointed  by  their  king  and 
war  captains  to  make  these  songs."  To 
these  festivals  the  people  came  from  all 
the  towns  within  60  or  60  m.,  **  where 
thev  buy  and  sell  several  commodities." 

The  Tuscarora,  in  like  measure  with 
the  northern  Iroquois,  were  passionately 
given  to  gaming,  frequently  stripping  one 
another  of  every  piece  of  property  avail- 
able. Sometimes  they  went  even  so  far 
as  to  bet  themselves  away  to  the  winner, 
readily  becoming  his  slave  until  he  or  his 
relatives  could  pay  the  redemption  price; 
nevertheless  they  bore  their  losses  with 
great  equanimity,  no  matter  how  ruinous 
they  were.  Among  their  games  was  that 
of  a  bundle  of  61  split  reeds  about  7  in.  in 
length  and  neatly  made.  The  game  con- 
sisted in  throwing  a  part  of  the  bundle 
before  an  opponent,  who  must  on  sight 
guess  the  number  thrown.  It  is  said  that 
experts  were  able  to  tell  the  number  cor- 
rectly ten  times  in  ten  throws.  A  set  of 
these  reeds  was  valued  at  a  dressed  doe 
skin.  The  Tuscarora  also  had  the  well- 
known  bowl  and  plum-seed  game,  which 
is  such  an  important  adjunct  to  the 
thanks^ving  festivals  of  the  northern 
Iroquois.  They  also  had  a  number  of 
other  games,  but  some  of  their  neighbors 
had  games  which  they  did  not  have. 

There  were  feasts  among  the  Tuscarora 
when  several  villages  united  to  celebrate 
some  event  or  when  two  or  more  tribes 
assembled  to  negotiate  peace.  There  were 
feasts  and  dances  of  thanksgiving,  and 
invocations  to  the  gods  that  watchM  over 
their  harvests,  when  their  crops  were 
garnered  and  when  the  first  fruits  of  the 
year  were  gathered. 

PoptUaiion. — No  trustworthy  estimates 
of  the  Tuscarora  population  at  any  given 
date,  exclusive  of  tnose  of  Lawson  and 
Barnwell,  previous  to  1830,  are  available 
for  the  entire  Tuscarora  people.  The 
earliest  and  perhaps  most  authoritative 
estimate  of  the  total  Tuscarora  population 
at  a  given  time  was  that  of  Lawson  in 
1708.  His  estimate  of  15  towns  and  1,200 
fighting  men  would  indicate  a  popula- 
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Hon  of  about  4,800  at  that  date;  Colonel 
Barnweirs  figures  are  somewhat  larger 
than  LawBon's,  though  they  appear  to 
be  conservative;  his  estimate  was  1,200 
to  1,400  warriors,  or  a  maximum  popula- 
tion of  about  5,600  persons.  The  estimate 
of  Chauvignerie  in  1736  was  250  warriors, 
or  about  1,000  persons.  His  estimate  was 
restricted  to  the  Tuscarora  living  near 
Oneida,  N.  Y. ,  hence  did  not  include  those 
living  in  North  Carolina  or  on  the  Sus- 
quehanna and  Juniata  rs.  Other  estimates 
of  this  group  give  them  1,000  (1765),  2,000 
(1778),  1,000  (1783),  400  (1796)  in  the 
United  States;  414  (1885)  m  New  York 
and  an  equal  number  in  Canada,  or  a 
total  of  828;  364  (1909)  in  New  York,  and 
416  (1910)  in  Canada,  a  total  of  780. 

SeUlemenfs, — ^The  following  Tuscarora 
towns  have  been  mentioned  in  writings 
pertaining  to  this  people:  Annaooka, 
Chunaneets,  Coemtha,  Cohunche,  Con- 
auhkare,  Contahnah,  Cotechney,  Coram, 
Corutra,  Eno,  Ganasaraga,  Ganatisgowa, 
Harooka,  Harutawaqui,  Ingaren,  Jun^is- 
triyo,  Jutaneaga,  Kanhato,  Kaunehsun- 
tahkeh,  Kenta,  Kentanuska,  Naurhegh- 
ne,  Nonawharitse;  Nursoorooka,  N  vuchi- 
rhaan,  Ohagi,  Oonossora,  Oneida  (in 
part),  Oquaga,  Shawhiangto,  Tasqui, 
Tiochcrungwe,  Tonarooka,  Torhunte, 
Tosneoc,  "fiiscarora,  Unanauhan,  Ucouh- 
nerunt.  Some  of  these  towns  were  in 
North  Carolina,  others  on  Juniata  r.  in 
Pennsylvania,  others  on  the  Susouehan- 
na  in  Pennsylvania,  others  on  tne  Sus- 
quehanna in  New  York,  while  others 
were  s.  of  Oneida  lake  in  New  York,  and 
one  in  Genessee  valley.  The  exact  situ- 
ation of  the  majority  of  these  towns  is 
not  definitely  known.  In  some  instances 
the  Tuscarora  shared  a  town  with  other 
tribes,  as  was  the  case  at  Anajot  (Oneida, 
or  Ganowarohare)  and  Onohoquaga. 

Treaties. — The  Tuscarora  have  taken 
part  in  the  following  treaties  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Six  Nations: 
Ft  Stanwix,  N.  Y.,  Oct.  22,  1784;  Ft 
Harmar,  Ohio,  Jan.  9,  1789;  Canandai- 
gua  (Konondaigua),  N.Y.,  Nov.  11, 1794; 
Oneida,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  2,  1794;  Buffalo 
Creek,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  15,  1838. 

For  further  information  consult  Elias 
Johnson  (native  Tuscarora),  Legends, 
Traditions  and  Laws  of  the  Iroquois,  or 
Six  Nations,  and  History  of  the  Tuscaro- 
ra Indians,  1881;  Documents  Relating  to 
the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  i-xi, 
1855-61;  Documentary  History  of  New 
York,  i-iv,  1849-51;  PennsylVania  Ar- 
chives, i-xii,  1852-56;  Minutes  of  the 
Pro^Hncial  Council  of  Pennsylvania  (Co- 
lonial Records),  i-xvi,  1852-53;  South 
Carolina  Historical  and  Genealogical 
Ma^razine,  i-x,  especially  ix  and  x;  Vir- 

S' ma  Magazine,  i-xv,  1893-1908;  Lawson, 
istory  of  Carolina,   1714,   repr.   1860; 


Publications  of  the  Buffalo  Hist  Soc, 
especially  vol.  vi.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

A-ko-ffa-kirPo'-rf«'.— Hewitt,  Mohawk  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  18S4  (Mohawk  name).  Ani'-Sk&U'- 
U.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  609.  1900 
(Cherokee name).  A-BUttOL— Ibid,  (or  SkAlA'U: 
sing.  form).  A-fto-M-lo'-l*»'.— Hewitt,  Oneida 
MS.  voeab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (an Oneida  name).  Ca»- 
karorin*.— Document  C(i.  1768  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  X,  675,  1858.  Oatkaromu.— Mackenzie. 
Voy.,  app.,  315,  1802.  Bni-ga-o'-weh'.— Mcirgan, 
League  Iroq.,  63,  1851.  Kaikaronns.— Montreal 
Conference  (1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.*Hifit.,  x,  267, 
1858.  Keew-ahomomj.— Irvine  (1728)  in  Col.  Rec. 
N.  C,  II,  812, 1886  (fffven  as  the  Saponi  name;  the 
correct  form  is  probably  Tewohomomy,  as  given 
by  the  Va.  boundary  commissioners;  cf.  l>ti»-qao- 
vxh  ante).  BkiUOI-.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  509.  1900  (Cherokee  name.  sing,  form;  see 
A-Sk&JLd'tl,  ante).  Bk»-ru'-r«».— Hewitt,  Tusca- 
rora MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880  (name  Uiied  by  the 
tribe).  Taohekaroreias.— Document  of  1741  In 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1081,  1855.  Taaoorina.— 
Quebec  Conference  (1748),  ibid.,  x,  186,  1858. 
Tuoororins.— Quebec  Conference  '(1748),  ibid., 
187.  Taaouroreiu.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  555.  1853.  TadkaOio.— Gat- 
schet.  Wyandot  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Wyandot 
name).  Tb-ki-lo'-M-'.— Hewitt,  Oneida  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882  (an  Oneida  name).  Taaka- 
lo'augi.— Gatschet,  Shawnee  MS.,  1879  (Shawnee 
name).  Taakarorens. — Duquesne  (1754)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  266, 1868.  Tftskaroaint.— Writer 
of  1756,  ibid.,  487  (mi.sprint).  Taskiroras.— I.ed- 
arer  (1670)  quoted  by  Hawks.  N.  C,  n,  51, 1858. 
Tadcororins.— Letter  of  1766  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  X,  480. 1858.  Tadtt.— Spotewood  (1717)  in  Va. 
Hist.  Soc  Coll..  n.  8..11.  236,  1885.  Tasoaroriaa.— 
Documentofl747inN.Y  .Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  97,1858. 
Tewohomomy.— Va.  Boundar>'  ComrB.(1728)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  n,  786,  1886  (TSapoui  name;  Irvine 
gives  the  word  as  Keew-aho,  probably  a  mis- 
print). Tharhkarorin.— Vaudreiul  (1765)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  X,  822,  1858.  ThMkaroriona.— 
Vaudreuil  a756),  ibid.,  377.    ToMororaa— Trader 

41778)  In  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  661.  1853. 
'otkiroio*.— Lederer  map  (1670)  in  Hawks,  N.  C. 
n,  1858.  Touaoaroroft.— Homann  Heirs'  map.  1756. 
Turoaroras.— Macauley.  N.  Y.,  n,  178-9,  1829  (mis- 
print), tuaoarara.— Hunter  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist,  v,  343, 1856.  Tusoararo.— Humphreys, 
Acct.,  X,  1730.  TuMareras.— Memoir  of  1727  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix,  998, 1855.  Tusoaiooroea— 
Document  of  1726  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  11,  644.  J 886. 
Tuaoarora.— Lords  of  Trade  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  V,  346. 1855.  Tuscaroras.— Albany  Con- 
ference (1714)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  190. 1872.  tuaOaroraae.— Hansen  (1713)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V,  376,  1855.  Tuacaroraw.— 
La  Tour  map,  1782.  Tvaoarore  haga.— Pyriaeus 
map  {ca,  1750)  quoted  in  Am.  Antiq.,  iv,  75,  1882. 
Tuaoaroreaa.— Chauvignerie  (1736)  In  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1057,  1855.  Tuacaroriea.—Carver. 
Travels,  173, 1778.  Tuaoaroroea.— Ffrench  A  Wor- 
ley  (1710)  in  Day,  Penn.,  391,  1*43.  Tnaearow.— 
Humphreys.  Acct.,  26,  1730.  Taaoamra.— Lords 
of  Trade  (1712)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  v.  346. 
1856.  Tuaoaruro.— Spotswood  (1711)  in  Col.  Rec. 
N.  C,  I,  796.  1886.  Tuaooraraa.— Turkish  Spy 
quoted  by  Malcolme,  Collection  of  Letters,  17fe. 
Tuaoorora.— Writer,  co.  1796,  in  Drake,  Bk.  Inds., 
bk.  6, 94, 1848.  Tuaoororoea.— Pollock  (1712)  in  Col. 
Rec.  N.  C,  I,  893,  1886.  Tuaooroura.— Spotswood 
(1713),  ibid.,  II,  79, 1886.  Tuaoorure.— Spotswood 
(1711J,  Ibid.,  I.  782,  1886.  Tuaooororo.— Spots- 
wood  (1713),  ibid.,  11,  15,  1886.  rua-kai'.y'*»'.— 
Hewitt,  Onondaga  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1882 
(Onondaga  name).  Taa-ki-o-wa»\— Hewitt,  Ca- 
yuga MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Cayuga  name}. 
Taakararo.-— Assembly  (1722)  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  n. 
456, 1886.  Tuakaroea.— Document  of  1733  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  v.  963,  1865.  Toakarooroe.— As- 
sembly (1721)  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C.  II.  428, 1886.  tua- 
karora.— Document  of  1711,  ibid.,  i.  819,  1886. 
Tuakaroraha.— Penhallow  (1726)  in  N.  H.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  I.  79, 1824.  Tuakarorors.— Albany  Con- 
ference (1746)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi.  817, 
1855.     Toakarores.— Albany    Conference    (1722) 
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ibid.,  y,  660,  1866.  Todurorins.  —  Montreal 
Conference  (1756),  Ibid.,  x,  600,  1868.  Tiukar 
Toro.— Assembly  of  1723  In  Col.  Rec.  N.  C.  ii, 
485, 1886.  TudcawrM.— Albany  Conference  (1744) 
in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vi,  264, 1866.  Toske^^- 
wa^'.— Hewitt,  Seneca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880 
(Seneca  name).  Tuskeroode.— Irvine  (1728)  In  <^1. 
Rec.  N.  C,  II.  812, 1886  (a  creek).  Taakerada.— Va. 
Boundary  Comrs.  (1728),  ibid.,  786.  Tuikeruro*.— 
La wson  (1700 ) ,  Hist.  Car. .  103. 1860.  Tukieroret.— 
Albany  Conference  (1737)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
VI,  107,  1855.  TuikorariM.— Goldthwait  (1766)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  C^ll.,  1st  s.,  x.  121, 1809.  Tnako- 
rore.— Albany  Conference  (1715)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  V,  444.  1855.  TudcroroM.— Assemblj  of 
1723  in  Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  ii.  485,1886.  Tuda.— 
Spotswood  (1713).  ibid.,  26.  Tuikurora.— As- 
sembly of  1714,  ibid.,  140.  Tnaqoaroret.— Al- 
bany (Conference  (1724)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist., 
V,  718,  1856.  Tosqaeroro.— Document  of  1711  in 
Col.  Rec.  N.  C,  I,  818, 1886. 

Tufoarora.  The  name  of  three  former 
villages  of  the  Tuscarora  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury: One  is  placed  by  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map  of  1781  a  short  distance  s.  of 
'*Anatsaffane''  (probably  the  present 
Stockbridge,  Madison  co.,  N.Y);  another 
was  situated  about  3  m.  below  Oquaga, 
Broome  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
Susquehanna,  approximately  on  the  site 
of  Windsor,  and  at  the  time  it  was  de- 
stroyed by  Col.  Butler,  in  1778,  it  con- 
tained 7  or  8  houses;  the  last  was  situ- 
ated 12  m.  by  land  and  20  by  water  be- 
low Oqoaga,  in  the  vicinity  of  Great 
Bend,  Susquehanna  co..  Pa.,  and  was 
destroyed  iby  Gen.  Clinton,  Aug.  17, 
1779.  The  last  may  possibly  be  iden- 
tical with  Ingaren,  but  as  there  were 
three  other  Tuscarora  villages  in  this 
vicinity,  the  identification  is  uncer- 
tain. ( J.  N.  B.  H. ) 

Tofhepaw.  A  term  used  by  Lewis  and 
dark  to  (  esignate  the  Indians  '*  residing 
on  a  N.  fork  of  Clark  r.,  in  the  Rocky  mts. 
in  8|>ring  and  summer,  and  on  the  Mis- 
souri in  winter."  They  have  not  been 
positively  identified,  but  the  evidence 
(Gibbe  et  al.)  makes  it  probable  that 
they  were  Kutenai.  According  to  Gat- 
schet  the  term  (Tiishipa)  is  a  Shoshoni 
I  designation  for  the  tribes  living  to  the  n. 
of  them  and  including  the  Nez  Percys  as 
well  as  the  Kutenai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  tenn  as  employed  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  included  both  the  tnbes  named  as 
well  as  bands  of  the  Wallawalla  and  pos- 
sibly other  Shahaptian  divisions.  Lewis 
and' Clark  mention  the  Ootlashoot,  Mick- 
sucksealton,  and  Hohilpo  as  Tushepaw 
tribes.  None  of  these  has  been  identi- 
fied. The  Tushepaw  proper  numbered 
430.  in  35  houses,  m  1805.  (l.  p.  ) 

FUthMds.— Lewis  and  Clark,  Discov..  59,  1806. 
Tah-M-pah.~Gebow,  Sho-sho-nay  Vocab.,  11, 1868 
(Shofiboni  name).  Ti«h4-p4.--Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mt«., II, Ixxix,  1823  (sig.  'pierced  noses'). 
Tata  Piatt.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  111, 
1905.  T^tMpa.— Gebow,  op.  cit  Touttohipat.— 
HuntinNouv.  Ann.Voy.,  x,74, 1821.  Tuohapaos.— 
Oass,  VoyageL203, 1807.  Tuohapaks.— Lewis,  Trav- 
els, 22,  ISOi*.  Tookapaoks.— Clark  (1806)  quoted  by 
Janson,  Stranger  in  Am.,  233, 1807.  Tuoknapax.— 
Gaas,  Journal,  132,  1810.  Tu»-oha-pa».— Irving, 
Astoria,  315, 1849.  Toshapawa.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis 
and  Clark,  iii,  27,  1905.    Tna-he-pah.— Lewis  and 


TniheMhas.— Drake, 
M.— Ong.  Jour.  Lewis 


Clark  Exped.,  i,  map,  1817. 

Bk.  Inds..  xii,  1818.    Tuahepao.- 

and  Clark,  in,  52,  1905.    Tushepaw  Tlatheads.— 

Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  445,  1814.     Tushe- 

paws.— Ibid.,  440.   Tushshepah.— Ibid.,  n,  471. 1814. 

TuMapa.— Gass,  Journal,  1^  1810.    Tut-iee'-wAs.— 

Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  59, 1806  (native  name). 

Tuihgaefta.  A  former  vil  laee  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  CS.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

TuilikiMth  ( Tuckis'a^th),  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Tiuhqaegan.  An  Ottawa  village,  taking 
its  name  from  the  chief,  who  was  also 
known  as  McCarty,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted on  the  s.  bank  of  Maumee  r.,  oppo- 
site Toledo,  Ohio.  The  reservation  was 
sold  in  1833. 

irOarty's  ▼illaco.— Ifaumee  treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat,  205, 1878.    Tushquagan.— Ibid. 

Tafhtmi  ('dragon-fly').  An  Apache 
clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache.  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112,  1890. 

Tufkawillao.      One   of   the   5   former 
Chickasaw  towns  in  n.  w.  Mississippi. 
Tutkawillao.- Adair,  Am.Inds.,  858,1775.    Tudco- 
weUow.— West  Fla.  map,  ca.  1775. 

Tufkegee  (perhaps  from  Creek  taskdya 
or  tastqndgif  *  warrior  * ) .  A  former  small 
Upper  Creek  town  in  the  fork  of  Coosa 
and  Tallapoosa  rs.,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
According  to  Hawkins  (Sketch,  38,  39, 
1848)  it  contained  30  buildings  and  35 
gunmen  in  1799;  they  had  lost  their  own 
language  and  spoke  that  of  the  Creeks, 
whose  customs  and  manners  they  also 
had  adopted.  It  was  the  residence  of  the 
noted  Alexander  MacGillivray,  his  lands 
lying  along  Coosa  r.  See  Gatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  146-6, 1884.  Cf.  Taskiffi, 
Jasoag.— Jefferys,  French  Dom.,  map,  134,  1761 
(wrongly  on  e.  bank  of  Chattahoochee  r.).  Jas- 
oage.-Jbid.  JatkecU.— Roberts,  Fla.,  13,  1768. 
Jaaldgit.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  ii,  498, 1787.  Jas- 
aniiis.— Bartram.  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799.  Joakage.— 
Jefferys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776.  Tae-keo-ge. — 
Adaii,  Am.  Inds.,  257,  1775.  Taak«fee.— Drake, 
Ind.  Chron.,  211. 1836.  Taakici— Oatschet,  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  i,  145, 1884  (as  pronounced  by  Creeks). 
TaddkU.— B068U  (1759),  Travels  La.,  i,  229,  1771. 
Tasquiqui.— Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith,  Colec.Doc 
Fla.,  18. 1859.  Tisougaa.— McCall,  Hist.  Ga.,  i.  867, 
1811.  Tooiei.— Robin,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1807.  Tou- 
sas.— Dumont,  La.,  i,  135, 1753  (identical?).  Tut- 
ke^es.— Romans,  Fla.,  i,  280, 1775.  Tuakeego.— 
Ben.  Ex.  Doc.  425,  24th  Cone.,  Ist  sess.,  282,  1886. 
Ttts-ke-gee.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  37,  1848. 
TnakegMt.  — Weatherford  (1793)  in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  386, 1832.  Tuskfld.-^atschet. 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  145,  1884  (alternative  of 
Taskigi).  TuakogM.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch, 
89,  1848.  Tuakugtt.— Treaty  of  1827  in  U.  8.  Ind. 
Treat.,  420, 1837. 

Tiukegee.  The  name  of  two  towns  of 
the  Creek  Nation,  Okla.:  one  on  Deep 
fork  of  Canadian  r.,  w.  of  Ocmulgee,  the 
other  10  m.  w.  of  Enfaula.  For  the 
ethnologv  of  the  Creeks  of  Taskigi,  con- 
sult Speck  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Aaso.,  n, 
pt.  2,  1907. 

Taskigi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186, 1888. 
Tuakeca.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  149,  1858  ("in  the 
Canadian  dist'*). 

Tufkhliutiuine.    A  former  village  of  the 
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Mishikhwutmetanne  on  Coqmller.,  Oreg. 
TiU-qlib'  idaml'.— Doney  in  Jour.  Am.  FOlk-lore, 
m,  2S2.  1890. 

Tuikokogie.  A  former  Inx^nois  village, 
apparently  under  Oneida  lurisdiction, 
situated,  according  to  the  Brion  de  la 
Tour  map,  1781,  just  above  Schoherage, 
on  the  w.  Dank  of  the  b.  branch  of  Susque- 
hanna r.  This  is  probably  an  error  for 
Chenango  r.,  N.  Y.  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

TuBlaUhookaka.  A  former  Seminole 
town  10  m.  w.  of  Walacooche,  Fla.  A  lac 
Hajo  was  its  chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc  74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Ist  sees.,  27, 
1826. 

Tuflatimne.  A  former  Chastacoeta  vil- 
lage on  the  N.  bank  of  upper  Bogue  r., 
Oreff. 

Tn»-U  ^flnnS.—DoTsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  234, 1890. 

Tiuolivi  A  tribe  or  subtribe  living  in 
1709  on  Colorado  r.,  Texas,  in  a  rancheria 
with  Simaomo  and  Yojuan.  This  ran- 
cheria was  visited  in  the  year  named  by 
Fr.  San  Buenaventura  y  Olivares  and  Fr. 
Espinosa,  of  the  Rio  Grande  missions, 
who  estimated  the  population  of  the 
settlement  at  2,500.  The  presence  of  the 
Yojuan  in  the  rancheria  would  indicate 
Tonkawan  affiliation  (Diary  of  San 
Buenaventura  y  Olivares,  1709,  MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro ) .  See 
Simaomo,  and  cf.  Tusonid.      (h.  b.  b.) 

TuBonid.  One  of  the  tribes  represented 
at  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the 
Rio  Grande,  Texas,  in  1772  (MS.  in 
College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro,  K, 
leg.  15,  doc.  10).    Cf.  Tusolivi, 

Tuionimon.  A  former  Sobaipuri  ran- 
cheria about  4  leagues  w.  of  Casa  Grande, 
near  the  Rio  Gila,  s.  Arizona,  visited 
by  Father  Kino  about  1697. 
8ta  iMbel.-— Bemal  (1697)  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  356.  1889.  TuMmim^.— Ibid.  ToMiii- 
mon.— Man^e  (1697)  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes. 
Ill,  808, 1853;  Bemal  (1697)  in  Bancroft.  Ari2.and 
N.  Mex.,  356, 1889.  ToMoninio.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Qeog.,  348, 1864. 

Tufquittah  {Da^ahwUM^yi  'rafters 
place,*  from  dashufUM^  *  rafters,*  yi,  the 
locative).  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment on  Tusquittee  cr.,  near  Hayesville. 
Clay  CO.,  N.  C.  The  creek  was  named 
after  the  settlement  ( j.  m.  ) 

Da'skwitto'yI.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
514,  1900  (native  name).  TuMoittah.— Present 
map  form.  TutquittM.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  144,  1887. 

TvBBawehe  ( *  white  knives  * ) .  Probably 
a  Shoshoni  tribe,  although  their  country, 
in  the  mountains  along  Humboldt  r.  and 
Goose  cr.,  n.  Nevada,  adjoined  that  of  the 
Paiute.  The  name  White  Knives  was 
sometimes  applied  to  the  tribe  because 
of  the  beautiful  flint  found  in  their 
territory  from  which  they  made 
knives.  (h.  w.  h.) 

OooM  Greek  Diggert.— 8tuart.  Mont,  81,  1865. 
To'-sa  wee. — Ibio/  Toeawitohea. — Davies  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  129,  1861.  To-ei-witohet.— Simpsoii 
(1859),  Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah, 84, 1876.    To-ti. 


withat.— Ibid.,  510.  To-M-eea.— Taylor  in  Gal. 
Farmer,  June  26,  1863.  To-M-watea.— Powell  in 
H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  86,  48d  Cong..  1st  wem,,  1,  1874. 
ToMwea.— Dole  In  Ind.  AflTRep.  1864,  14,  1865. 
To-eow-iritdua.~Hurt.  ibid.,  1856,  228.  1857. 
Tnasi-wehe.— Gatschet  in  Oeog.  8nrv.  W.  100th 
Mer.,  VII,  410, 1879.  White  XiiiTea.—Holeman  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  152, 1852. 

TiutatnnkhaiuhL  A  band  of  the  Mishi- 
khwutmetunne  formerly  residing  on 
Ooquiller.,  Oreg. 

TAa'-ta-tftn  qn '-a-ol.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, ui,  232, 1890. 

Tuitur.  An  unidentified  tribe  allied 
with  the  Iroquois  and  the  tribes  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  possibly  the  Miami. 
Toetaiu.— stone.  Life  of  Brnnt,  i,  295.  1864.  Tna- 
tnrt.— Lord  Dorchester  (1791)  quoted  by  Lincoln 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  v,  159, 18^. 

Tutaohro.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Purfsima  mission,  Santa  Bar- 
bara CO.,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Oct  18,  1861. 

Tatago.  A  Kaiyuhkhotana  villiwe  on 
Yukon  r.  at  the  mouth  of  Auto  r.,  A&ska; 
pop.  32  in  1848. 

Tehoaohafo.— Zafoskin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th 
8.,  XXI,  map,  1850.  Ttatahe.— Tikhmenief  (1861) 
qnoted  by  Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  82,  190L 
Tuttafo.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Ross.  Pom.  Am.,  map, 
1848.  Yatptriralitnlk.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  12.  42d  Cong.,  Ist  oeas.,  26,  187L  Takntika- 
Ufnik.— Whymper*  Alaska,  264, 1869. 

Tatahaeo.  A  name  of  somewhat  indefi- 
nite application.  It  is  recorded  by  Gas- 
tafieda  (14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  492^  519,  525, 
544,  1896)  as  that  of  a  province  of  8 
Pueblo  villages,  apparently  on  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico,  4  leagues  s.  r  of 
Tiguex,  visited  by  members  of  Coronado's 
expedition  in  1540-41.  The  place  last 
mentioned  was  undoubtedly  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  present  Bernalillo,' consequently 
the  Tigua  villages  about  the  present 
Isleta  are  generally  regarded  as  naving 
formed  Tutahaco  province;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  distance  (4  leagues)  is  an 
error,  the  former  Piro  and  Tigua  villages 
B.  of  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the&linas,  may 
have  been  meant,  otherwise  they  were 
the  only  pueblos  in  New  Mexico  or  Ari- 
zona thit  were  not  visited  bv  members  of 
Coronado's  force.  Jaramilfo  (14th  Rep. 
op.  dt.,  545)  confounded  Tutahaco  with 
Aooma,  possibly  on  account  of  the  resem- 
blance of  the  last  syllable  to  the  Acoma 
name  of  their  pueblo  (Ako),  The  Tigua 
(Isleta)  name  of  Acoma  is  Tuthlauay;  and 
of  the  Pueblo  people  who  formerlylived  s. 
of  them  (evidently  the  Piro),  TXikahun. 
See  Bandolier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv, 
234  et  seq.,  1892.  (p.  w.  h.  ) 

Ontahaoo.— Domenech,  Deserts,  i.  88.  1858  (mis- 
print). Tutahaoo.— Castafieda  and  Jaramillo  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  op.  cit.  Tntahooo.—Davia, 
Span.  Ck>nq.  N.  Mex.,  189, 1869  (misprint).  Tote- 
liaoo.— Castafieda  (1596)  in  Temaax-Ck>mpana, 
Voy.,  IX,  67.  1838  (evidently  identical,  although 
used  for  Aooma).  Tntohaoo.— Gallatin  in  Nouv. 
Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxvn,  264,  1851  (misprint). 
Tntohaoo.— Castafieda  (1596)  in  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  ix,  139, 1838. 

TataloBl  (Creek:  ttUalAsi,  'chicken,' 
'  fowl *).    A  former  Uitchiti  town  on  Tu- 
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taloei  cr.,a  branch  of  Kinchafoonee  cr., 

Erobably  in  Lee  or  Terrell  co.,  Ga.  In 
iter  years  its  people  moved  w.  of  Chat- 
tahoochee r.  and  were  known  ther^tfter 
as  Hitchiti. 

Fowl  Town.— Of  several  authors.  Tatay^hiikli.— 
Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i.  149, 1884  (Hitchiti 
name    of   its    people).     TuttallaMo.— Hawkins 


(1814)  in  Am.  &tate  t^apers,  Ind.  AfT.,  l,  845, 
1832.  Tut-tal-loo-MO.— Ibid. ,859.  Tut-tal-lo-MO.— 
Hawkins  (1779),  Sketch,  65. 1848. 

Tntohonekntohin  (*crow  people*).  A 
Kntchin  tribe  on  Yukon  r.  from  Deer  r.  to 
Ft  Selkirk,  Yukon  Ter.,  Canada.  They 
number  about  1,100  and  differ  but  little 
from  their  Kutchin  neighbors  below. 
Caribou  Indians.— Dall  in  Cont.N.  A.Ethnol.,  1, 82, 
1877  (no  called  by  Hudson's  Bay  Co.  people).  Oar- 
riboQ  Indians.— Ross,  MS.  notes  on  Tinne,  B.  A.  £. 
OrowPoople.— DallinCont  N.A.  £tbnol..l,82;i877. 
eons  de  bois.— Whymper,  Alaska,  255,  1869.  Oens 
dos7oax.—Dall.  Alaska,  429.  Ih70.  6en»4e-wis.— 
Raymond  inlnd.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,593, 1870(  misprint). 
Klo-a-tsol-tskik'.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geo!.  Surv. 
Can.  1888.  202b.  1889.  Moontain  Indians.— Har- 
distyinSmithson.Rep.1866.311,1872.  Hehaonoe.— 
Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  32,  1877  (so  called 
bvHndson'sBayCo.men).  Tatanohaks.— <;olyerin 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  593, 1870.  Tatanohakntchin.— 
Raymond,  in  Jour.  Am.  Qeog.  Soc.,  in,  178, 1878. 
Tatanohok-Kutohin.— Whymper  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Geog.  Soc.,  233,  1868.  Tatohone  Kutohin.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  464,  1878.  Tonohoa-ta- 
Xutohin.— Kirkby  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1864. 418. 1865. 
Toaohon-toy  Kutohin.— K  Irby (1 862)quoted  by  Hind, 
Lab.  Penin.,  il,  254,  1863.  Tlit-chohn'-k&t-ohin.— 
Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8..  379,  1886.  Tutoh6no- 
Kutohin.- Dall,  Alaska,  429.  1870.  Tutohono- 
kut'qin.— Morice  in  Anthropos,  i,  506,  1906. 
Tutohon  Kutohin.— Whymper,  Alajska,  271,  1869. 
Ttttoh-lin-tah'  kutohin.— Ross,  Notes  on  Tinne, 
8.  I.  M8.  474.  Tfttoono-kut'qin.— Morice  in  An- 
thropos, I,  261.  1906  (-* crow  people').  Wood 
Indians.— Dawson  in  Rep.  Geol.  Surv.  Can.,  202b, 
1889  (so  called  by  fur  traders). 

Tutelary.    See  Oyaron,  Totem. 

Tntelo.  One  of  the  eastern  Siouan  tribes, 
formerly  living  in  Virginia  and  North  Car- 
olina, but  now  extinct.  Hale'  (Proc. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc,  Mar.  2,  1883)  first 
made  it  known  that  the  Tutelo  language 
pertained  to  the  Siouan  stock,  a  discovery 
which,  followed  by  the  investigations  of 
Gatschet,  Mooney.  and  J.  0.  Dorsey, 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  a  considerable 
group  of  Siouan  tribes  formerly  inhabited 
the  piedmont  region  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas.  The  relation  of  the  Tutelo  ap- 
pears to  have  been  most  intimate  with 
the  Saponi,  the  language  of  the  two  tribes 
being  substantially  the  same.  Their  inti- 
mate association  with  the  Occaneechi  and 
their  allied  tribes  indicates  ethnic  rela- 
tionship. The  history  of  the  Tutelo  is 
virtually  the  same  as  that  of  the  Saponi. 
The  name  Tutelo,  although  by  the  Eng- 
lish commonly  used  to  designate  a  par- 
ticular tribe,  was  by  the  Iroquois  applied 
as  a  ^neric  term  for  all  the  Siouan  tribes 
of  Virginia  and  Carolina,  being  applied 
more  particularlv  to  the  allied  tribes 
gathered  at  Ft  Christanna  (see  Christ- 
cama  Indians) .  They  are  first  mentioned 
by  Capt  John  Smith  in  1609  under  the 
names  of  Monacan  and  Mannahoac,  with 


many  subtribes,  occupying  the  upper 
waters  of  James  and  Kappahannock  rs., 
Va.,  and  described  bv  him  as  very  barbet- 
rous,  subsisting  chiefly  on  the  products  of 
the  chase  and  wild  fruits.  They  were  at 
constant  war  with  the  Powhatan  Indians 
and  in  mortal  dread  of  the  Iroouois.  Led- 
erer,  in  his  exploration  from  Virginia  into 
North  Carolina  in  1670,  passed  through 
their  territory  and  mentions  the  names 
of  Nahyssan  (Monahassanough)  and 
Sapon  (Saponi).  In  their  frontier  posi- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  mountains  the 
Saponi  and  Tutelo  were  directly  in  the 
path  of  the  Iroquois. 

Unable  to  withstand  the  constant  attacks 
of  these  northern  enemies,  they  aban- 
doned this  location  some  time  between 
1671  and  1701,  and  removed  to  the  junc- 
tion of  Staunton  and  Dan  rs.,  where  they 
established  themselves  near  their  friends 
and  kinsmen,  the  Occaneechi,  occupying 
two  of  the  islands  in  the  Roanoke  imme- 
diately below  the  forks,  the  Tutelo  set- 
tling on  the  upper  one.  How  long  they 
remained  here  is  unknown;  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  in  1701  Lawson  found  the 
Saponi  on  Yadkin  r.,  N.  C,  and  says  that 
the  Tutelo  were  living  in  the  neighboring 
mountains  toward  thew.,  probably  about 
the  headwaters  of  the  Yadkin.  At  this 
time,  according  to  Lawson,  the  5  Siouan 
trib«3,  the  Tutelo,  Saponi,  Keyauwee, 
Occaneechi,  and  Shakori,  numbered  to- 
gether only  about  750  souls.  Soon  after 
Lawson's  visit  they  all  moved  in  toward 
the  white  settlements,  and,  crossing  the 
Roanoke,  occupied  a  village  called  Sapona 
town,  a  short  distance  e.  of  the  nver, 
about  15  m.  w.  of  the  present  Windsor, 
Bertie  co. ,  N.  0.  Soon  after  this  they  re- 
moved and  settled  near  Ft  Christanna 
(see  Christanna  Indians^  Totero),  In  1722, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Colonial  gov- 
ernments, peace  was  finally  made  be- 
tween the  .  Iroquois  and  the  Virginia 
tribes.  In  consequence  the  Saponi  and 
Tutelo  some  years  later  moved  to  the  N. 
and  settled  on  the  Susquehanna  at  Sha- 
mokin  (q.  v. ),  Pa.,  under  Iroquois  protec- 
tiouj  later  moving  up  the  river  to  Skogari. 
Their  chiefs  were  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
great  council  of  the  Six  Nations.  In 
1763  the  two  tribes,  together  with  the 
Nanticoke  and  Conoy,  numbered,  ac- 
cording to  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  200  men, 
possibly  1,000  souls.  In  1771  the  Tutelo 
were  settled  on  the  b.  side  of  Cayuga  inlet, 
about  3  m.  from  the  s.  end  of  the  lake,  in 
a  town  called  Coreorgonel,  which  was 
destroyed  in  1779  by  Gen.  Sullivan.  The 
last  surviving  full-blood  Tutelo  known 
was  Nikonha,  from  whom  Hale  obtained 
the  linguistic  material  by  which  he  de- 
termined the  relation  of  the  tribe  to  the 
Siouan  stock.  He  died  in  1871.  It  is 
believed  there  are  still  a  few  mixed-bloods 
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in  Canada,  but  the  last  one  who  could 
speak  the  language  was  John  Key,  or 
Gofitango  (* Below  the  Rock'),  whose 
Tutelo  name  was  Nastabon  ( *  One  Step  * ) , 
and  who  died  in  1898,  i^ed  about  80 
years  (Chadwick,  People  of  the  Long- 
house,  19,  1897;  Bo  vie  m  Ann.  Archseol. 
Rep.  Ontario,  55,  pi.  xviii,  b,  1898). 
Lawson  describes  the  Tutelo  as  '*tall, 
likely  men,  having  great  plenty  of 
buffaloes,  elks,  and  bears,  with  every 
sort  of  deer  amongst  them,  which  strong 
food  makes  large,  robust  bodies."  Nev- 
ertheless the  evidence  is  clear  that  they 
were  cultivators  of  the  soil  and  relied 
thereon  to  a  large  extent  for  subsistence. 
The  photograph  of  Nikonha,  given  by 
Hale,  shows  a  face  full  oval  in  outline 
and  large  features  of  an  almost  European 
cast,  "evidently,"  says  Hale,  "not  in- 
dividual or  family  traits,  as  they  reappear 
in  the  Tutelo  half-breeds  on  the  Resen-e, 
who  do  not  claim  a  near  relationship  to 
Nikonha."  On  the  other  hand  Zeisber- 
ger,  who  visited  the  remnant  of  the  tribe 
while  settled  at  Shamokin,  speaks  of  the 
village  as  **the  only  town  on  the  conti- 
nent inhabited  by  "f  uteloes,  a  d^enerate 
remnant  of  thieves  and  drunkards." 
Lederer  describes  the  Nahyssan  chief  as 
an  absolute  monarch,  and  the  people  as 
tall,  warlike,  and  rich.  In  their  temples, 
or  medicine  lodges,  they  had  large  quan- 
tities of  pearls,  which  they  had  taken  in 
war  from  more  southern  tribes.  Their 
tribal  ensign  consisted  of  three  arrows. 

Consult  Hale  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
XXI.  no.  114, 1883;  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes 
of  the  East,  1894.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Kattera.— Del'Isle,  map41,  in  Kitchin,  New  Atlas, 
1800.  Nali7Maii.~Lederer,  Discov. .  9, 1672  (Mooney 
regards  this  as  a  form  of  Yesan ) .  Snateras.— Bello- 
mont  (1699)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck)l.  Hist.  iv,488, 1854. 
Taderighrones.— Ibid.,  index.  812,  1861.  Tadirigh- 
rone.— Albany  conf.  (1722j,  ibid.,  v,  660,  1^. 
Tateras.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100.  1816. 
Tedarighroones.— Lond.  doc.  31  (1768)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  811, 1855.  Tedarrighroones.— Doc.  of 
1758,  ibid.,  812.  Teddeiighroonei.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,index, 312.1861.  Tedirighrponas.— Doc.ofl756, 
ibid.,  VII,  55, 1856.  Tehotirigh.— Hale  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philoe.  Soc..  XXI,  no.  114,  A,  11,  1883.  TehutiU.— 
Ibid.  Tentilves.— Boudinot,  Star  In  the  West,  129, 
1816.  Tetarighroones.— Doc.  of  1753  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  Hist.,  VI,  814,  1865.  Teuteloe.— Macauley, 
Hist.  N.  Y.,  II,  180,  1829.  Thediri^upoonas.—N.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hi8t..  index,  312.  1861.  Thoderighroo- 
nas.— Doc.  of  1756,  ibid.,  vil,  136,  1856.  Tiederigh- 
ro«aes.— Doc.  of  1759,  ibid.,  380.  Tiederigh- 
roonas.— Doc.  of  1765,  ibid.,  vi.982, 1855.  Tiederigh- 
roonea.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  index,  312;  1861. 
Tiederigoene.— Stone,  Life  Sir  William  Johnson,  i, 
485,  note,  1865.  Tiederigroenea.— Doc.  of  1755  in 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VI,  964.1855.  Tiutei.— Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc..  xxi,  no.  114,  A,  11,  1884. 
Tiilterih.— Ibid.  Toalaghreghrooaees.— Doc.  of  1748 
In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  Vl.  447, 1855.  Toalaghregh- 
sooneet.— Doc.  of  1748.  ibid.,  441.  Toataghregh- 
roonet.— Ibid. ,  note.  Todereonronea.— Ibid. ,  v.  671, 
1855.  Toderiohroone.— Ibid.,  491.  Toderioks.— 
Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West,  100,  1816.  Todevigh- 
nmo.— Johnson,  map  (1771)  quoted  by  Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxi,  no.  114.  A,  8, 1884  (mis- 
print). Todiriohrone».--Hale,  ibid.,  5.  Todirioh- 
roone».~Doc.  1722  in  N.  V.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  V, 
673, 1855.    Tolera.— Batts  (1671),  ibid.,  in,  194, 1863. 


Tolwe.— Lambreyille  (1686),  ibid.,  489.  Toleri.— 
N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  index,  313, 1861.  Tortero.— 
Logan,  Hist.  So.  Car.,  i,  33,  1859.  Totaly.— 
Macauley.  Hist.  N.  Y.,  li,  166,  1829.  To- 
taro.— Harrison,  letter  to  Dorsey,  May  25.  1886 
(present  name  of  a  district  in  Brunswick  co.. 
va.,  between  Lawrenceville  and  Belfleld). 
Toteloes.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m.  196, 186a. 
Totara.— Clayton  (1671)  in  Femow.  Ohio  Valley, 
223, 1890.  Toteras.— Brickell,  Nat  Hist.  N.  Car.. 
343, 1737.  Toteri.— N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  index. 813. 
1861.  Totaroei.— Doc.  of  1722,  ibid.,  v.  673,  1855. 
Toteroa.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ir. 
86,  1836.  Totlerono.— Paris  doc.  12  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  X.  500,1868.  TotirL— Paris  doc.  8 
(1736),  ibid.,  ix,  1067, 1866.  Totora.— Clayton  (1671) 
quoted  by  Femow,  Ohio  Val. ,  221 ,  1890.  Tottero.— 
Spotswood  (1711)  quoted  by  Burk,  Va..  iii.  89, 
18C^.  Totteroy.  — Anville  11746),  map  50.  in 
Kitchin,  New  AUas,  1800.  TutaloM.— Chadwick. 
People  of  the  Longhouse,  19,  1897.  Tuteeoea.— 
Stone.  Ufe  of  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  if,  487,  1865. 
Tuteevea.~Doc.  of  1764  in  N.  Y.  Doc  CoL  Hist, 
VII,  641,  1856.  Tutelaa.— Brainerd  (1746)  quoted 
by  Day.  Penn..  625, 1843.  Tutele.— Gatschet,  MS.. 
B.  A.  E.  (Shawnee  name) .  Tutelo.— Shea,  Cath. 
Miss.,  24.  1865.  Tuteloea.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Yili,  229,  1857.  Tutie.— Hale  in 
Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc,  xxi.  no.  114.  11,  1884. 
TutUoea.— Davles,  Mod.  Geog.,  532, 1806.  Tutloe.— 
Macauley,  Hist  N.  Y.,  ii,  169,  1829.  Tuttelars.— 
Doc.  of  1766  in  Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  Pa,,  106, 
1846.  Tuttelea.— Jones,  Ojibway  Inds.,  21,  1861. 
Tutulor.— Peters  (1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Sec.  Coll., 
4th  8.,  IX,  440, 1870.  Teaah.— Hale  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.  XXI,  no.  114.  A,  11, 1884.  Ye-Mt».— 
Hale,  letter  to  Powell,  B.  A.  E.,  1877  (own  name). 
YMang.— Hale,  op.  cit.,  11. 

Tntelpinco.  A  town,  possibly  of  one  of 
the  Cadidoan  tribes,  w.  of  the  Mississippi, 
through  which  De  Soto's  army  passed 
early  m  1542.  Described  as  being  one  or 
two  days'  journey  from  the  Ayays  (Eye- 
ish)  and  in  the  vicinity  of  a  great  lake. 
See  Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French, 
Hist  Ck)ll.  La.,  ii,  184,  1850. 

Tnteneiboica.  A  tribe,  perhaps  Coahuil- 
tecan,  represented  at  San  Francisco 
Solano  mission,  Texas,  in  1706.  It  was 
associated  with  the  Terocodame  tribe 
(Valero  Baptisms,  1706,  partida  220,  MS. ). 

Tatlat.  A  Tenankutcnin  village  at  the 
junction  of  Tanana  and  TuUut  rs., 
Alaska. 

Too-olok  band.— Schwatka,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  95, 
1885.  Tutlut— Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
map,  1884. 

Tntoida.  A  former  Sobaipuri  rancheria 
on  the  Rio  San  Pedro,  Ariz.,  probably  be^- 
tween  Arivaipa  cr.  and  the  Gila.  It  was 
visited  by  Father  Kino  in  1697. 
Tutoida.— Kino  (1697)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..4th  a.,  i, 
280,  1856.  Zutoida.— Bernal  (1697)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  356, 1889. 

Tntoimana  ( TtU6imanah\  '  backward  or 
shy  clan').  A  modem  nickname  for  a 
band  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne. — Grin- 
nell.  Social  Org.  Chevennes,  136,  1905. 

Tatomagoidag.  A  former  Maricopa  ran- 
cheria on  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz. 
8.  Kathiat  de  Tutomagoidag.— Kino,  map  (1701),  in 
Stdcklein,  Neue  WelVBottJ5, 1726.  St.Mathias  da 
Tttto  Kagoidag.— Venegaa,  Hist.  Gala.,  i,  map,  1759. 
Tatomagoidag.— Kino,  map  (1701),  In  Bancroft. 
Ari2.  and  N.  Mex.,  360. 1889. 

Tntonagay.  A  village  in  1535  on  the  N. 
bank  of  St  I^wrence  r.,  25  leagues  above 
the  site  of  Quebec. — Cartier  ( 1534)  quoted 
in  Hakluyt,  Prin.  Navigations,  235,  1698. 
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Tntonashikisd  ('water  tanks').  An 
Apache  clan  or  band  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890. 

Tatioshin.  A  band  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Coyoteros  living  at  San  Carlos  agency, 
Anz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  112, 1890. 

Tntnaca.  A  former  settlement  of  the 
Tepehuane  (containing  also  someTarahu- 
mare  and  Nevoine)  about  lat.  28®  20^,  Ion. 
107°  50^,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico.  It  was 
the  seat  of  a  mission  in  the  17th  century. 
Jesui  del  Konte  de  TutuaoA.— Orozco  y  Berra, 
Geog.,  324,  1864  (mission  name).  Tutoaoa.— 
Zapata  (1678)  cited  by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iii,  79, 1890. 

Tntuetae.  A  Piman  rancheria  in  the 
18th  century,  situated  about  16  m.  n.  w. 
of  Tucson  and  w.  of  Rio  Santa  Cruz,  in  s. 
Arizona,  visited  by  Anza  and  Font  in 
1775. — Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  392, 
1889. 

Tntum.    A  former  Yuma  rancheria,  vis- 
ited in  1699  by  Kino  and   Mange,  who 
applied  the  saint  name. 
8.  Hatias  Tatuin.— Mange  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex.,  S57,  1889. 

Tntntni.  An  Athapascan  tribe  or  group 
of  smal  1  tri  bes  formerly  occupying  villages 
along  lower  Rogue  r.,  Oreg.,  and  on  the 
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coast  N.  and  s.  of  its  mouth.  Parrish  in 
1854  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1855)  lo- 
cated 8  bands  on  the  coa^t  and  8  on  Rogue 
r.  The  gentile  system  prevailed  among 
them,  men  marrving  outside  of  their  own 
villages,  and  a  child  belonging  to  the  vil- 
lage of  its  fother;  yet  they  can  not  be 


considered  as  one  tribe,  as  villages  warred 
one  upon  another  without  violation  of 
national  unity  or  tribal  sentiment  (Dor- 
sey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  232, 1890). 
The  Tututni  were  removed  to  Siletz  res. 
as  prisoners  of  war  in  1856.  They  for- 
merly practised  polygyny,  widows  being 
buried  alive  in  the  graves  of  their  deceased 
husbands  (Everette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  1883).  In  1854  (Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1854,  495,  1855)  the  total  population  was 
1,311,  consisting  of  448  men,  490  women, 
205  boys,  and  168  girls.  According  to 
Parrish  (oo.  cit.)  the  bands  were:  Na- 
sohmah  (Nasumi,  a  Kusan  village), 
Chocreletan  (Chocrelatan),  Quahtomah 
(Kwatami),  Cosuttheutun  (Kwusatthl- 
khuntunne),  Euquachee  ( Yukichetunne), 
Yahshute  (Chemetunne),  Chetlessentun 
(Chetlesiyetunne),  Wishtenatin  (Khwa- 
ishtuunetunne),  Cheattee  (Chetco),  To- 
totin  (Tututunne),  Mackanotin  (Mikono- 
tunne),  and  Shistakoostee  (Chastacosta). 
Dorsey  (op.  cit,  233)  gave  the  following 
list  of  former  bands  or  villages  on  the  coast 
N.  of  Rogue  r. :  Chemetunne,  Kaltserghea- 
tunne,  Kosotshe,  Kwatami,  Kthukhwut- 
tunne,  Kwusathlkhuntunne,  Natutshl- 
tunne,  Niletunne,  and  Yukichetunne. 
The  following  were  on  both  banks:  Chet- 
lesiyetunne, Etaatthatunne,  Kunechuta, 
Kushetunne,  Mikonotunne,  Targheli- 
ichetunne,  Targhutthotunne,  Testthitun, 
Thethlkhuttunne,  and  Thechuntunne. 
On  or  near  the  coast  s.  of  Rogue  r.  were 
the  following:  Aanetun,  Chetleschan- 
tunne,  Enitunne,  Khainanaitetunne, 
Kheerghia,  Khwaishtunnetunne,  Na- 
katkhaitunne,  Natthutunne,  Nuchuma- 
tuntunne,  Sentethltun,  Skumeme,  Tsetin- 
tunne,  and  Tsetuttunne.  Kthut^tmet- 
seetuttun  was  on  the  coast  just  n.  of 
Rogue  r.  (j.  o.  d.) 

Ooquina.— Duflot  de  Mofras.  Expl.,  ir,  835,  1844. 
H'Uluih.— Gatschet.  Nestucca  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ne»- 
tucca  name).  Lototen.— Hubbard  (1856)  in  Cal. 
Farme r. J  u ne  8. 1860.  Lower  Rofue  River.— Dorsey , 
Tutu  MS.  vocab., B.  A. £.,  1884.  l^otiuaeos Indians.— 
Townsend,  Nar.,  228. 1839.  Raaoal  Indiana.— Hale. 
Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  221,  1846.  Roger's  River.— 
Famham,  Trav.,  112,  1843  (error).  Rogue  In- 
dians.—Hale,  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  221, 1846.  Rogue 
River.— Gatechet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc..  441,  1877. 
Rogue  River  Indians.— Gat8chet,  Umpoua  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1877.  Rogue's  River.— Nicolay, 
Oregon,  143,1846.  TalSmaya.— Gatnchet.  Umpqua 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1877.  Ta-qu'-qiic-o«.— 
Dorsey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  18^  (•  north- 
ern language':  Chetco  name).  Tatatna.— Arm- 
Htrong,  Oregon,  117,  1857.  T*«-ta'  ^finnd.— Dorsev. 
NaltOnnetOnnC  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Nal- 
tunnetunne  name).  Too-too-ten. — Oibbs.  MS.  on 
coa.st  tribes.  Oregon.  B.  A.  E.  Too-too-te-ny.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  18.')6, 199,  1857.  Too-toot-nie.— GibbH,  MS. 
on  coast  tribe.s,  Oregon,  B.  A.  E.  Too-to 
Palmer  In  Ind.  Aff.  Kep..  467,  1854.    Tootootone.— 


on  coast  tribe.s,  Oregon,  B.  A.  E.  Too-too-ton. 
'  ff.  Rep..  467,  1854.  Tootootone. 
Ibid.,  1856,  219,  IShl.    Totones.— Schoolcraft,  Ind. 


Tribes,  vi,  702.  1857.  Totonic  tribes.— Ibid.,  702. 
Tototan.— Ibid.,  ili,  96,  map,  1853.  To-to-Uws.— 
Domenech.  Desert*  N.  Am.,  i.  map,  1860.  To-to- 
tut-na.— Parrish  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854.  494,  1855. 
Totutime.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  327.  1882. 
Totutune.— Hale.  Ethnol.  and  Philol.,  221,  1846. 
T'ii'-qwe-t'a'  ^flnnJ'.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, in,  232,  1890  (  =  'all  the  people*).    TutoU- 
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myte.— Hubbard  (1856)  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 
1860.  Tutoten.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 
1857.  Ttttunah.— Taylor  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
RaceH.  I.  443,  1874.  Tutntamys.— Gatschet  in 
Beach.  Ind.  Misc.,  441,  1877.  Tu-tuten.— Gibbs 
(18W)  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  165, 1877. 

Tntntuime  ("  people  close  to  the  water' ) . 
A  gens  of  the  Tututni,  located  by  Gairdner 
in  1835  (Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  266, 
1841)  about  10  m.  above  the  mouth  of 
Rogue  r. ,  Oreg.  In  1884  Dorsey  found  97 
on  the  Siletz  res.,  Oreg. 
Stotonia.— Framboi.se  quoted  by  Gairdner,  op.  cit. 
Tootootana.— l>ole  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  221. 1861.  Too- 
too-te-nay.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856, 199, 1857. 
TootKwt-en-ays.— Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii,  847. 
1871.  Too-toot-«-ways.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  470.  1865. 
Too-toot-na.— Neweomb  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  162, 1861. 
Too-toot-nay.  — Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  300,  1877.  Tod- 
tootne.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  219,  1867. 
Too-too-to-ney«.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857.  821,  1858. 
Too-tooto-nies.— Dunbar  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856, 
201,1857.  Too-too-to-ny.— Abbott,  Coquille  MS. 
census,  B.  A.  E.,  1858.  Toot-toot-cn-ay.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1867,  62.  1868.  Tototen.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi.  702.  1857.  Tototin.— Metcalfe  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  357,  1858.  Tototuae.^Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  76, 1856.  Toutounis.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Explor.,  ll,  385,  1844.  Tou-tou- 
ton.— Kautz,  MS.  census,  B.  A.  E.,  1855.  xo'-t«  — 
Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,238, 1890."  Tutu' 
t«n'e.— Everette,  Tutu  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883 
(trans.:  'peoplebytherivershore').  Tu-tu-to-ni.— 
Schumacher  in  Bull.  U.  8.  G.  and  G.  Surv.,  in, 
28,  1877.  xu-tu  )U]ui<.— Ibid,  ('people  cloae  to 
the  water:'  own  name)  Two-took-e-way«.— 
Taylor  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong.,  spec.  sess.. 
27, 1867.  To-to-tan.— Pres.  Mess.,  Ex.  Doc.  89,  32d 
Cong.,  Istsess.,  2,  1852  (misprint). 

Tatnwallia  (*the  jfuardians/  in  allusion 
to  three  high  columns  of  sandstone  near 
by).  Two  former  pueblos  of  the  Hopi 
of  Arizona,  one  of  which  was  situated  on 
the  Middle  mesa,  the  other  being  the 
Squash  village  on  the  terrace  below. — 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  26,  1891. 

Tatsone  (*  plenty  of  water*).  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos 
agency  and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881 
(Boilrke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112,  1890),  corresponding  to  the  Tutzose 
of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  and  the  Thotsoni 
of  the  Navaho. 
Tutzose.— Bourke,  op.  cit. 

Tntsose.'  A  band  or  clan  of  the  Pinal 
Coyoteros. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk- 
lore, III,  112,  1890.     Cf.  Tatzone, 

Tnvaohi.    One  of  the  Bird  clans  of  the 
Kokop  (Wood)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Tuvatoiwinwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
584,  1900  ( win  wa  —  *  clan  ' ) .    Tu-rii-tci  wiin-wfl.— 
Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  404. 1894. 

Tnvak.  A  Tahagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Labrador,  Ion.  70®. — 
Hind,  I^b.  Penin.,  ii,  map,  1863. 

Tnvou.  The  Pifton  clan  of  the  Hopi; 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Tovu  (Fire) 
clan  (q.  v.). 

Tuvoii  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 
1900  (iWiI »'?/=' clan').  Tii-vo'-u wim-wiL— Fewkes 
in  Am.  Anthr..  vii.  404,  1894. 

Tnwa.  The  Sand  phratry  of  the  Hopi, 
which  comprises  the  Kukuch,  Bachip- 
kwasi,  Nananawi,  Momobi  (varieties  of 
the  Lizard),  Pisa  (White  Sand),  Tuwa 
( Red  Sand  ),Chukai(  Mud  ),Sihu(  Flower 
or  Bush),  and  Nanahu  (Small  Striped 


Squirrel)  clans.  They  claim  to  have 
come  from  a  r^on  in  s.  Arizona  called 
Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Colorado  r. 
The  Earth  or  Sand  phratry  of  Fewkes  is 
identical  with  the  Lizard  phratry  of 
Stephen. 

Tii-wa'  nyd-m^— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vu, 
404. 18W  (ny<l-m<l=' phratry'). 

Tnwa.  The  Sand  clan  of  the  Hopi. 
Tda'-wa.--Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39.  1891 
(-•Red  Sand').  Tuw£— Voth,  Oraibi  Summer 
Snake  Ceremony,  284,  1908.  Tiiwa  wiawA.— 
Fewkee  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  583, 1900  (trt«t«2  = 
'  clan' ).  Tii-wa  wtia-wii.~Fewke8  in  Am.  Anthr., 
VII,  404.  1894. 

Tnwahokaiha  (Tu-wa-hok^-a-shat  from 
tuh  *  village*,  tvaihe  characteristic  roach 
OD  the  head  of  a  man  who  has  been  shaved 
on  both  sides,  hok^-asha  *  curving  over*: 
'village  on  a  ridge').  A  band  of  the 
Skidi  Pawnee.— Grinnell,  Pawnee  Hero 
Stories,  238,  1889. 

Tuwa-Kakaoh  ('Sand  [and]  Lizard'). 
A  phratral  group  of  the  Hopi  of  Arizona, 
consisting  of  the  Sand,  Lizam,  and  Flower 
or  Bush  dans.  They  claim  that  their  an- 
cestors came  from  a  region  in  s.  Arizona 
called  Palatkwabi,  and  from  Little  Colo- 
rado r.  ( J.  w.  F. ) 
TowarKiikuto.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,56S. 
1900. 

Tnwanek  ( Tunmiskg).  A  Seechelt  eept 
which  formerly  lived  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
row's Arm,  Seechelt  inlet,  Brit  Col. — 
Hill-Tout  in  Jour.  Anthr.  Inst,  25, 1904. 

Tnwarinti  (Tu-tmir-inU).  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Gosiute,  formerly  living  on  Snake  or. ,  s.  w. 
Utah.— Powell  and  Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1873,  51,  1874. 

Tuxedo.  A  dinner  jacket,  so  called 
from  TuxedOy  the  name  of  a  summer  re- 
sort in  Passaic  co.,  N.  J.,  on  the  lake  of 
the  same  name.  The  word  is  derived 
from  the  Delaware  dialect  of  Algonquian, 
in  which  the  Wolf  subtribe  was  called 
P'tuksUj  spelled  by  Mor^n  Took-seat. 
This  name  is  a  socio-esotenc  term  for  wolf 
and  signifies  literally,  *he  has  a  round 
foot, '  from  p* tu ksiteti  ieu=o).    (  a.  p.  c, ) 

Toxioan.  An  old  Tlingit  town  belong- 
ing to  the  Henya,  situated  on  a  narrow 
strait  on  the  n.  w.  coast  of  Prince  of 
Wales  id.,  Alaska.  Formerly  it  was  the 
chief  Henya  town,  but  the  Henya  have 
now  moved  to  Klawak. 
T£k-ni-kftii.— Krause.  Tlinklt  Ind.,  120, 1885  (given 
as  the  name  of  a  family).  Ta'qdifk-Jbi. — Swanton. 
field  noteR,  B.  A.  E.,  19(M. 

Tnynnga.  A  former  Gabrielefio  village 
in  Encino  or  San  Fernando  valley,  Los 
Angeles  co.,  Cal. — Padre  Santa  Marfa 
(1796)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  i, 
553,  1886. 

Tiiiahe.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  r^on 
of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex.,  in 
1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  InM.,  xvi, 
115,  1871. 

Tiiiiyammot.    A  Paviotso  tribe  formerly 
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about  Warner  lake,  s.  Greg.  H6tcu,  or 
Ochoho  as  he  was  commonly  known, 
was  its  chief,  and  by  the  latter  name  the 
tribe  was  usually  called.  They  were 
moved  to  the  Yainax  agency,  Oreg.,  but 
subsequently  left  it  and  ranged  to  the 
8.,  especially  about  Camp  Bidwell,  n.  b. 
Cal.,  where  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  are 
now  supposed  to  be.  (  h.  w.  h.  ) 

deheo'sband.— Dyar  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873, 324, 1874. 
Tu-ii'  yam-moft.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS.,  B.  A.  B., 
1881. 

Tanint  A  village,  presumably  Ck)6ta- 
noan,  formerlv  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  trancisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Twana.  A  Salish  division  living  along 
both  sides  of  Hoods  canal,  w.  Wash. 
The  name  is  said  to  signify  *a  portage,' 
the  portage  referred  to  being  that  between 
the  nead  of  Hoods  canal  and  the  head- 
waters of  Puget  sd.  According  to  Eells 
there  are  three  bands — the  Colcine,  Sko- 
komish,  and  Tulalip.  From  the  name  of 
one  of  these  bands  all  of  them  are  some- 
times called  Skokomish.  Pop.  about  265 
in  1853.  They  are  probably  the  Skoko- 
mish of  the  Indian  Office  reports,  num- 
bering 203  in  1909. 

SMwano.— Simmons  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  224,  1868. 
Dttwano.— Simmons,  ibid.,  192, 1860. 


Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  pi.  Ixxxviii,  1896. 
Toanda.— Stevens  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  469,  1854. 
Toando.— Farnham,  Travels,  111,  1843.  To-an- 
hooeh.-Oibbs  in  Pao.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  436,  1856.  To- 
anhoook.— Ibid.,  431.  Toan-huch.— Oibbs  In  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 177, 1877.  To-an-koooh.— Stevens,' 
op.  cit ,  462.  Too-aa-hoooh.— Treaty  of  1869 In  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treaties,  800,  1873.  Too-au-hoosh.— Ross  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  185,  1870.  Towanda.— King, 
ibid.,  104, 1868.  Tu-ad-hu.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1887. 606. 1889  (own  name) .  Tu-^d-hu.— Eells,  Nis- 
qualli  Tocab..  B.  A.  £.,  1878  (Nisqualli  name). 
Tu-an'-hu.— Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887,  605, 1889 
(Cl&ilam  name).  Tu-a-noooh.— Starling  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  170.  1852.  Tuamoook.—Ibid.,  172.  Tu- 
aanoh.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  689,  1857. 
(misprint).  Twana.~Eells  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1887, 
606,  1889.  Twanoh.—Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  62, 
81st  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  173,  1850.  Twaaug.— ^th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  map.  1890.  WOfa  Amp^lfa' 
'  I.— Oatschet.   Lakraiut  MS..   B.  A.  E..   106 


(Lakmiut-Kalapuya  name). 

Tweeg.  A  large  North  American  hatra- 
chian  {Menopoma  alleghanerms)^  called 
alcK)   hell-bender,     mud-devil,     ground- 

?uppy,  spring-keeper,  man-eater,  etc. 
he  name  is  from  Lenape  (Delaware) 
twe*tw,  a  radical  word.  (w.  r.  o.) 

Tweeien.    See  Pincers, 

Twenty-nine  Palme.  A  reservation  of 
160.21  acres  of  patented  desert  land,  near 
the  116th  meridian,  in  the  Mohave  desert, 
Cal.,  nearly  half  way  between  Indio  on 
the  Southern  Pac.  R.  R.  and  Bagdad  on 
the  Santa  F6  Pac.  R.  R.  The  settlement 
formerly  belonged  to  the  Serranos,  but 
in  1867  the  Chemehuevi,  after  fighting 
the  Mohave,  by  whom  they  were  dereated, 
fled  to  this  place;  meanwhile  the  Serranos 
have  died  out  or  moved  away.  In  1908 
the  entire  population,  with  the  exception 
of  a  single  Serrano,  was  Chemehuevi. 
Within  the  last  few  years  several  Cheme- 


huevi removed  from  Twenty -nine  Palms, 
on  account  of  lack  of  subsistence,  to  the 
Cabezon  res.  of  the  Cahuillas  (Kawia), 
near  Coachella,  3  m.  s.  k.  of  Indio.^  (See 
Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am. 'Arch, 
and  Eth.,  viii,  33.  37,  1908.) 
Kara.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  viii,  83,  1908  (native  name).  Twenty- 
mile  Palins.-.In<l.  Aff.  Rep.  1902. 175, 1903. 

Two  Bone.  A  former  Cherokee  village 
on  Etowah  r.,  at  the  crossing  of  the  old 
Indian  trail  between  Coosa  and  Tt^loo 
rs.,  in  the  present  Bartow  co.,  n.  w.  Ga. — 
Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1887. 

TwoBtart,  Solomon.  An  hereditary  chief 
of  the  Sisseton  Sioux;  bom  at  Lacqui- 
parle,  Minn.,  in  1827.  He  early  became 
a  convert  to  Christianity  under  the  min- 
istry of  Riggs  and  Williamson,  and  was  a 
federal  scout  in  the  Sioux  outbreak  of 
1862.  He  was  still  living  at  Sisseton 
agency,  S.  Dak.,  in  1907.  (d.  r.) 

Tyaoappan.  A  village  formerly  in  the 
vicinity  of  Trinity  r.,  Texas,  visited  by  La 
Salle  in  1687  while  on  the  way  from  Ft 
St  Louis  on  Matagorda  bay  to  the  Missis- 
sippi. Douay  says  that  the  village  was 
large  and  that  its  people  possessed  horses. 
La  Salle  relates  that  the  houses  were  of 
interlaced  canes,  covered  with  line  white 
plaster.  Here  was  found  a  boy  w  ho  could 
speak  Spanish.  The  village  was  in  the 
Ckddoan  country,  and  the  people  may 
have  belonged  to  that  family.     (  a.  c.  f.  ) 

Tioapanaa.— Cavelier  (1687)  quoted  by  Shea,  Early 
Voy.,  87. 1861.  Tyakappa.— Ooxe,  Oarolana,  map, 
1741.  Tyakappan.— Douay  (1687)  in  Shea,  Disoov. 
Miss.  Val..  212.  1852.  Tyoappana.— Coxe  (1741)  In 
French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  241, 1850. 

Tyaia.  The  extinct  Piflon  clan  of  Sia 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

TTala-hino.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  851, 1896 
(Adno=i*  people'). 

Tyajnindena  ( Tya-juin-den-a),  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  (cj.  v. )  in  New  Mexico, 
the  exact  site  of  which  is  not  known. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  207, 
1892. 

Tyasoliwa.  A  former  pueblo  of  the  Je- 
mez  of  New  Mexico;  definite  location  un- 
determined.   '  (r.  w.  H.J 

Tyee.  1.  A  man  of  importance;  a  chief; 
somebody.  2.  Important;  superior; 
great.  The  word  is  used  in  parts  of  the 
Pacific  coast:  from  tyee  *  chief,'  in  the 
Chinook  jargon,  a  term  ultimately  de- 
rived from  the  Nootka  dialect  of  the 
Wakashan  family.  (  a.  f.  c.  ) 

.  Tyendinaga  (probably  named  in  honor 
of  Thayendanegeay  q.  v. ).  A  Mohawk  res- 
ervation of  about  17,000  acres  of  tillable 
land,  occupied  in  1910  by  1,323  Indians,  on 
Quints  bay  near  the  e.  end  of  L.  Ontario, 
in  Hastings  co. ,  Ontario.  The  Indians  are 
known  officially  as  "Mohawks  of  the  Bay 
of  Quints."— (Jan.  Ind.  Aff.  Reps. 

Tyigh.  A  Shahaptian  tribe  speaking  the 
Tenino  language  and  formerly  occupying 
the  country  alK)Ut  Tygh  and  White  rs.  in 
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Wasco  CO.,  Oreg.  They  took  part  in  the 
Wasco  treaty  of  1 855  and  are  now  on  Warm 
Springs  res.,  Oreg.  Their  number  is  not 
reported,  as  they  are  classed  under  the  in- 
discriminate tenn  *'  Warm  Sjirings  In- 
dians,*' but  in  1854  thev  were  said  to  num- 
ber rm,  and  m  1^'n,  450.  (l.  f^ 

idt?tilic*il).  I3fich-— TavlDF  in  VaI.  Fannfr,  Jlin« 
TJ.  1 8C::!,  T*r-A!i. — M iM 111 e V  i T I  li I > I  Kt* r>  B .  A ,  E . . 
lU,  laSJti.     Tiiffhs.— S*Jtu>  Ub.  Am.  IJn^.,  VL  vil. 

Lib.,  Am.  Liiiff.,  \t.%  1H<12.  Teftitttoii,— <iJit?K'fit*t 
lnC<:fljt,  >\  A,  Klhfiul.,  apt.  2.  S^'nlnW^Ktumath 
iiaiiit?).  Teaxtkoi  m^ldaki.— Ibid.  Telkniloii.— 
Ibkl.  Thy— SieveiH  in  U.  fi.  Ex.  T>m\  37,  Slth 
e^iriff.,  Z*l  §C'>.s.f  J2,  ISfi7,  Tmw1i=— Thifiiij*wiii  in 
H.  R.  Ex,  I>iX'.  93,  imh  funjf.,  J -si  te?^..  7^.  Ih56, 
fish^-Shuw  UJ<^>li  In  H.  H.  E3£,  UfC.  37.  34lh 
Ctolig..  ;id  «&*!«..  113.  IH^iT.  TrAht.-^SJuivi-  fn  li.  R. 
Kx.  JHh'.  7(K  iJith  l*osig.,  Sd  9»>s.,  177.  IH."?.?,  Tal 
Ajziiaiai..— ^iatM'hi-t.LtikEiiliil  MS.vfH.nti., li.  A.  E., 
liVS  (LrfittiUut  immL  h  Tye  of  De-thiite.— SttvcnH 
In  Sulk.  Kx.  l>(Ti\(>«5,  lUUi  r'uiijf.,  Ut  Kt^"^,,  9,  Vm, 
Tymh.--U*^nn  in  ImL  AfT.  kfp.  iskl4.  07.  1^^. 
Tjh.— Stevens  In  hid.  AST.  Ritp.  i!<>fi,  18ii,  1^7, 
TV-ith.— TlioiiiikK^ti,  ibhi.,  ^aa.  LVi»l.  Tyieki.— 
Drnni^yii,  ibiil.  lH5iP.  13i,  1WK>,  Tyigh.-Cfirtiti 
qiiotetl  byl%n^t'll  m  tMh  Rt^p.  H.  A.  E.,  xxivii, 
Ifm.  TSppef  De  Chut*i.— Treaty  of  l8ftA  Jn  !'.  R. 
Inil.  Tr^-itl,,  \ysi.  ivL 

Tyonek  ( •  little  chief; .  A  trading  sta- 
tion and  Knaiakhotana  settlement  on  the 
w.  side  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska.  The  sta- 
tion in  1881  consisted  of  2  whites,  6  Cre- 
oles, and  109  natives  (Petroff,  Rep.  on 
Alaska,  29,  1884).  In  1890  (11th  Cen- 
sus, Alaska,  169,  1893)  there  were  115 
inhabitants  and  21  houses.  The  total 
number  of  natives  in  the  district  is  150  to 
200.  Besides  hunting  and  trapping  they 
catch  king  salmon  to  sell  to  tne  canner- 
ies. All  are  members  of  the  Russian 
church.  Formerly  they  acted  as  middle- 
men in  the  trade  with  the  Knaikhotana 
on  Sushitna  r.,  who  now  come  down  to 
the  station  with  their  furs. 
Tyonek. -Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  416,  1902. 
Toyonok,— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  map. 
1884.  Tu-i-u'-nuk.— Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (said 
to  be  Kaniagmiut  mime;  trans,  'marsh  i>eople'). 
I^oonok.— Post-route  map,  1903. 

Tynga.  An  unidentiliable  Pomo  divi- 
sion or  village,  said  to  have  been  near  the 
Makoma,  in  Sonoma  co.,  Cal.,  in  1858. — 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  451,  1874. 

Tynonyi  (Keres:  'treaty',  *  compact*). 
A  gorjife  about  20  m.  w.  of  Santa  F^, 
N.  Alex.,  otherwise  known  as  the  Rito 
de  los  Frijoles,  in  which  are  the  remains 
of  numenjus  cave  dwellings  and  extensive 
pueblo  ruins,  the  former  habitations  prob- 
ably of  Keresan  tril>es.  See  Banaelier 
cited  Ik'Iow;  Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
638,  1904;  ix,  nos.  3,  4,  1909. 
Bito  de  los  Frijoles.— Powell  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
xxxvi,  1H86  (Spanish  name).  Tyuonyi. — Bande- 
Her.  Delight  Makers,  3.  et  seq.,  1890.  Tyuo-nyi.~ 
Bandelier  in  Areh.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  145,  1892. 
Yu-nu-ye.— Powell,  op.  eit.,  1886  (given  as  Cochiti 
name). 

Tynpi.  The  Badger  clans  of  the  pue- 
blos of  Laguna  and  Sia,  N.  Mex.  That  of 
the  former  claims  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Zuf\i. 


Oli6pi-haiio^.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix.  349, 
1896  (Laguna  form:  Mjm>«*= *  people ' ) .  Tyipi- 
h£ao.— Ibid.  (Sla  form). 

Tsaedelkay  ( *  white  sand ' ) .  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 

Tsa-^elkay. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ni, 
112, 1890. 

Tiahavak.  A  Chingigmiut  E^skimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Newenham,  Alaska;  pop.  48 
in  1880. 

Tiaharagamnt.— Po«t-route  map.  1903.  Tsakava- 
gamat.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 
TsahaTagamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  63, 1081. 

Tzauamnk  (refers  to  the  noise  of  rolling 
stones  in  the  bed  of  a  stream).  A 
Ntlakyapamuk  village  6  or  7  m.  above 
Boston  Bar,  Frazer  r.,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  5 
in  1897,  when  last  separately  enumerated. 
Ohomok.— Can.  Ind.  An.,  230,  18M.  Ohomok- 
Bpayam.— Ibid.,  418,  1898  (names  of  two  t(»wii<« 
combined ) .  Tay-ab-Muck.—Can.  Ind.  AS. .  79.  iHlf^. 
Tsa'amAk.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mua.  Nat.  Hist.,  ii. 
169, 1900.  Tsau'amok.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Eihnol . 
Surv.  Can.,  6,  1899. 

Tzebinaite  ('round  rock').    An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and  Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Tie-binaste.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in, 
112, 1890. 

Tieoketokiime  ('black  rock').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881;  appar- 
ently corresponding  to  the  Tsinazhini,  or 
perhaps  the  Tsezhinthiai  or  the  Tsethe- 
shkizhni  of  the  Navaho. 
Ohes-ye-na.— White,  Apache  Name»of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  £.  ( '  black  rocks' ).  Txe-chM-ckiaat.— 
Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folklore,  iii.  112.  1680. 
Tslg-ia-ni.— ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  6, 1884. 

Tsakiniie  ('people  of  the  rocks').  A 
mixed  people,  partly  Apache  and  partly 
Piman,  descendants  of  the  cliff-dwellin«| 
Sobaii>uri,  whom  the  Apache  drove  out  of 
Aravaipa  canyon,  s.  e.  Ariz.,  and  forced 
to  flee  to  the  Pima  at  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  century.  A  few  descendants  are 
said  to  dwell  among  the  White  Mountain 
Apache. 

Tsix'-xft"'4L— Oatschet,  Apache  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  188S 
(•living  on  the  mountain  top*).     "     "' 


Bourke  in   Jour.  Am.   Folk-lore,   in,    114,    1890 
(«•  stone  house  people*). 

Tiekapama.  A  band  formerly  inhabit- 
ing the  lower  Colorado  valley,  in  the  pres- 
ent Arizona  or  California,  and  who  were 
conquered,  absorbed,  or  driven  out  by  the 
Mohave. — Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
II,  185,  1889. 

Tiemantno.  A  prehistoric  ruined  pueblo 
of  the  compact,  communal  type,  situated 
about  5  m.  s.  of  Galisteo,  Santa  F^  co., 
N.  Mex.  The  Tano  now  living  at  Santo 
Domingo  claim  that  it  was  a  village  of 
their  ancestors. 

Pueblo  Colorado.~Bandelier  in  Ritch.  New  Mex.. 
201, 1885.  Tse-maa  Ta-o.— Banddier  in  Arch.  Inst 
Papers,  rv,  106, 1892. 

Tzenatay.  A  fonner  Tano  pueblo  oppo- 
site the  little  settlement  of  La  Bajada,  on 
the  declivity  sloping  from-the  w.  toward 
the  bed  of  Santa  F^  cr.,  6  m.  e.  of  the  Rio 
Grande  and  20  m.  s.  w.  of  Santa  F^. 
N.  Mex.    The  village  was  constructed  of 
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volcanic  rock  and  rubble,  and  probably 
sheltered  600  people.  It  had  evidently 
been  destroyed  oy  fire,  and,  with  a  number 
of  other  pueblos  m  this  rejfion  that  appear 
to  have  met  a  similar  fate,  is  commonly 
known  by  the  Spanish  name  Pueblo  Que- 
mado,  *  burnt  village.  *  According  to  Ban- 
delier  (Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  95  et  seq., 
1892)  it  isnotknovm  whether  this  villa^ 
was  abandoned  prior  to  the  1 6th  century ;  it 
may  have  been  the  Pueblo  Quemado  men- 
tioned by  Oti&te  in  1598,  but  as  the  remains 
of  a  prehistoric  Tano  or  Tewa  village  6 
m.  8.  w.  of  Santa  F6  were  known  by  the 
same  Jiame,  possibly  the  latter  was  the  vil- 
lage referred  to. 

El  Pueblo  duenuido.— Bandeller,  op.  clt.,  96. 
Popolo  Bruoiato.—ColuinbuH  Mem.  Vol.,  156.  1893 
(Italian  form ) .  Pueblo  quemado.— Ofiate  ( 1598)  in 
i)oc.  InC'd.,  XVI,  114, 1871  (possibly  Identical). 

Tietieskadn  (*top-of-hill  people').  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112,  1890);  cor- 
responding to  the  Bithani  of  the  Navaho. 
Sid-is-kfne.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind.  Tribes, 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (trans.  *rtKi  dirt'  or  'red  rocka'). 
Txe-tset-kadu.— Bourke,  op.  cit. 

Tziltadin  ( *  mountain  slope ' ) .  A  band 
or  clan  of  the  Pinal  Coyoteros  at  San  Car- 
los agency,  Ariz.,  in  1881  (Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  114,  1890).  It 
corresponds  to  theTsiltaden  (q.v.)  of  the 
Chiricahua  Apache. 

Tsintnlohntiikadn  ( '  acorn ' ) .  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890. 

Tsiseketzillan  ( *  twin  peaks  * ) .    An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
TsU-Mue-tsiilaii.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  112,1890. 

Tslanapah  (* plenty  of  water*).  An 
Apache  band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  and 
Ft  Apache  agency,  Ariz,,  in  1881.  Ac- 
cording to  Bourke  (Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  111,  1890)  the  name  is  one  of  the  arbi- 
trary variants  of  "Tusayan,"  the  native 
name  adopted  by  the  Spaniards  for  the 
Hopi  country',  and  still  used;  but  Bourke 
is  probably  in  error. 

Olia'-ar-par.— White,  Apache  Names  of  Ind .  Tribes, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.  Sla-na-M.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  126,  1890.  Tu-eahn.— Ibid.  Tuea- 
yaa.— Ibid.  Tu-ela.— Ibid.  Tu-ela-na-pa.— Ibid. 
Ttt-slan-fo.— I  bid . 

Tiolgan  ('white  mountain').  An  Apa- 
che band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency 
and  Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke 
in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in.  111,  1890. 

Tzues.  A  Makah  village  4  m.  s.  of 
Waatch,  n.  w.  Washington;  pop.  99  in 
1863. 

TwK>-Te«e.— U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  461, 1873.  T»ue«i.— 
Swan  In  Smithson.  Cont.,  xvi.  6, 1870.  Tsu-yeu.— 
Gibbs  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  173, 1877. 

ITaeazil  {'sandy  cave').  A  rancheria, 
probably  Cochimi,  under  Purfsima 
(Cadegomo)  mission,  s.  Lower  California, 


in  the  18th  century. — Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s.,  V,  188,  1857. 
UahatEae    (Vd-hd'tza-e).      A    former 

Sueblo  of  the  Jemez  (q.  v.),  in  New 
lexico,  the  exact  site  of  which  is  not 
known. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
IV,  207,  1892. 

Uainaints  ( *  digger  people ' ) .  A  Paiute 
band  formerly  living  about  St  George, 
8.  w.  Utah,  numbering  80  in  1873.  The 
significance  of  the  name  arises  from  the 
fact  that  this  was  the  only  Paiute  band 
in  this  region  which  practised  agricul- 
ture. The  English  translation  of  the 
name,  **Digger.<,"  subsequently  was  ap- 
plied to  all  root-digging  Indians,  and,  as 
according  to  the  general  idea  this  prac- 
tice implied  a  low  type  of  culture,  the 
term  became  synonymous  with  all  that 
is  low  and  degraded.  (n.  w.  ii.) 

U'-ai-Hu-inte.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.  1H73.  50, 
1874.  Urai-Kuinte.— Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66, 
42d  Cong.,  8d  sess.,  2, 1873. 

Uallk.  A  Togiagamiut  Eskimo  villa^ 
on  Kulukak  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  68  m 
1880. 

Ooallik.-.Po8t-route  map.  1903.  Ooallikh.— Petroff 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  17,  IH84. 

Uames.  Given  by  Ker  (Travels,  93, 
1816^,  as  the  name  of  a  tribe  in  the 
Cadao  country,  apparently  in  extreme 
N.  w.  Louisiana.  Not  identifiable,  and 
probably  an  invented  name. 

Uapige  (Tewa:  Uap-x-ge,  or  Wap-i-ge). 
A  prehistoric  Tano  pueblo  e.  of  Lamy 
station,  on  the  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.,  some 
distance  in  the  mountains,  in  n.  central 
New  Mexico. — Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  iv,  100,  1892. 

Ubakhea.  A  Pomo  division,  or  prob- 
ably a  village,  near  the  Shanel,  in  s. 
Mendocino  co.,  Cal.,  and  speaking  the 
same  language. — Gibbs  (1851)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  112,  1853. 

Uchak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska. 

Uohaan^ut— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Sklz2.,map,  1855. 
UgokEamiut.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164.  1893. 

Uchapa.  Given  as  a  Karok  village  on 
Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Ut-oha-pah.— McKee(1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d 
Cong.,  spec.  sess..  194,  1853.  Ut-oha-pat.— Ibid., 
215  (given  as  a  Hupa  division).  Ilt-ohap-pah.*— 
Ibid.,  161.  Ut-Mha-pahi. — Meyer,  Nacb  dem Sacra- 
mento, 2S2, 1855. 

Uchean  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
limited,  so  far  as  is  positively  known,  to 
a  single  tribe,  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). 
-UoheM.— Gallatin  in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am. 
Antiq.  Hoc.,  II.  95.  1836  (based  on  the  Yuchi 
alone);  Bancroft,  Hist.  U.S.,  in.  247, 1840; Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1.  cxix,  77, 1848; 
Keane  in  Stanfonl,  Compend.,Cent.  and  So. Am., 
app.,  4?2,  1878  (suggests  that  the  language  may 
have  been  akin  to  Natchez).  =1Ttch©«8.— Galla- 
tin in  Trans,  and  Coll.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.  ii,  306, 
1836;  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  l^bes.  iii.  401, 
1853;  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent,  and 
So.  Am.,  app.,  472.  1878.  -=irt«ohie«.— Berghaus 
(1845),  Physlk.  Atlas,  map  17.  18^8:  ibid..  1852. 
-Uohe.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  838, 1850  (Coosa 
river);  Latham  in  Trans.  Phllol.  Soc.  Loud.,  ii, 
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31-dO,  1846;  Latham,  Opuscula,  293.  1860. 
-Yuehi— Oatflchet.  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1. 17, 1884; 
GatDchet  in  Science,  413,  Apr.  29,  1887. 
-Uchean.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  126, 1891. 

Uchitak.  An  Unali^nx^iut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  Tolstoi  pt.,  Norton  ed.,  Alaska. 
Ouiohitak-Mioute.— Zagoekin  in  Nouv.  Add.  Voy., 
5th  s.,  XXI,  map.  1850. 

Uchiiim.  A  division  of  the  Olamentke, 
and  according  to  Chamisso  one  of  the 
most  numerous  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  Cal.,  in  1816. 
AfaaMQohium.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Oct.  18, 
1861  (Agtiasto  and  Juchium  (Uchium)  com> 
bined).  Huchim.— Ibid.  Jnohimn.— Ibid.  Outdi- 
iounf.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  458,  1874  (mis- 
quoted from  Choris. )  Outohioaaa.— Chorit<  ( 1816 ) , 
Voy.  Pitt.,  6,  1822.  Vchium.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 
trtadiim. — Bancroft,  op.  cit.  (misquoted  from  Cha- 
miaso).  UtMhium.— Taylor  in  CaL  Farmer,  June 
8.  1860  (misquoted  from  Ctiamisso).  Utsohion.— 
Chamiflso  (1816)  in  Kotzebue,  Voy.,  ni,  51, 1821. 

Uchiyingich.  A  settlement  of  the  Yan- 
danchi,  a  Yokuts  (Mariposan)  tribe,  on 
Tule  r.,  Cal.,  at  the  large  painted  rocks 
on  the  present  Tule  River  res.  The  word 
has  some  reference  to  these  paintiliffs. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  village  site,  not  of  a 
tribe,  as  given  by  Powers.  (a.  l.  k.) 
O-ohinf'-i-ta.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
870, 1877. 

Uchncklesit.  A  Nootka  tribe  on  Uch- 
acklesit  harbor.  Barclay  sd.,  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.  Pop.  34  in  1910. 
Their  principal  village  is  Elhlateese. 
Ooiuklesataoh.— Grant  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  8oc., 
2^,  1857.  HittUm'kUSt'ath.— Boa^, 6th Rep. N. W. 
Tribes  Can.,  31,  1890.  How-«haok-lea-aht.— Can. 
Ind.  Aff..  m,  1879.  Howohneldut-aht.— Brit.  CoL 
map.  1H72.  Howehnk-lla-aht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  1897, 
357, 1898.  HowehakliMt.-<;an.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  Ii.  158, 
1901.  HowMhaetelet— Kelley,  Oreg.,  68.  1830. 
Ouchuohlialt.— Mayne,  Brit.  Col..  261,  1861.  Ou- 
ohttk-Ua-alit.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  51, 1876. 

Uoita.  The  first  village  in  Florida  en- 
tered by  De  Soto  in  1639.  It  was  situated 
on  the  shore  of  Tampa  bay,  the  town 
house  being  upon  a  high  artihcial  mound, 
and  was  deserted  by  the  Indians  on  the 
approach  of  the  Spaniards.  (j.  m.  ) 

S^ta.— Ranjel  {ca.  1546)  in  Bourne,  De  Soto 
Narr., II.  58,1904.  CMU.— Ibid..52.  Uoiita.— Drake, 
Tragedies  of  Wildemes**,  18.  1841  (misprint). 
Uoita.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  Bourne,  op.  cit., 
1, 22, 1904. 

Uolena.  Mentioned  by  Kane  (Wand; 
inN.  A.,app.,  1859)  as  the  name  of  a  tribe 
occupying  Scotts  id.,  n.  w.  of  Vancouver 
id. ,  Brit.  Col.  Ac(»ording  to  Boas  it  is  the 
name  of  the  island  *' Yutl,"  belonging  to 
the  Nakomgilisala,  compounded  with 
-hioq,  'inhabitants  of.* 

Udnelet  A  Nootka  tribe  at  the  n.  en- 
trance of  Barclavsd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  Brit.  Cof.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  the  Lekwiltok.  Their  principal 
town  is  Ittatso;  pop.  150  in  1904,  132  in 
1910. 

£mlhwilb-laht.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  310,  1892.  Swlb- 
wiehaht.— Ibid.,  pt.  2,  158,  1901.  Ewlhwiehaht.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  2,  74,  1902.  Ewl-hwilh-aht.— Ibid.,  857, 
1897.  Tfcle-tah.—Mavne.  Brit.  Col.,  251, 1862.  IToW- 
let.— Swan,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Ufluxlatueh.— Cirant  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soo.,  298, 18.57.  W-ltoo-Uth-aht.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  308. 1879.  Tonfletate.— Domenech, 
Deserts,  445.  1860.  Youohehtaht.— Brit.  Col.  map, 
1872.    Yott-oiol-aht.— Sproat,  Savage  Life,  808, 1868. 


YutlfiOath.— Boas,  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  31. 
1890. 

UooolmenuLt  A  former  hut  town  of 
the  Tuscarora  of  North  Carolina,  situated 
in  1711  on  Pamlico  r.,  probably  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  present  Greenville,  Pitt 
CO. — S.  C.  Hist,  and  Geneal.  Mag.,  ix, 
39,  1908. 

TTdekiimaig  (adCkamagj  'caribou  fish,' 
meaning  whitefish. — W.  J.).  A  gens  of 
the  Chippewa. 

Ad-dik-knii-maic.— Tanner.  Narr.,  314,  1830.  AdI- 
'kamaf.—Wm.  Jonef.  inf  n,  1907.  Ude-kuaiaic. — 
Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  44, 
1885. 

ndlahMn  ('skin-scraping place').  An 
Ita  Eskimo  settlement  on  Herbert  id.. 
Whale  sd.,  n.  Greenland. 
Oomiak-aoalc—Kane,  Aret  Explor.,  ii,  212,  1856. 
Udlnhaea.— Stein  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  no.  9, 
map,  1902. 

Uedle.    A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  in  the 
N.  part  of  East  cape,  Siberia. 
Onedle.— Petroff  in  Tenth  Cennus,  Ala.ska,  map, 
1884.    Uedle.— Krause  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Bl&tter, 
V,  80,  map,  1882.  . 

Ugagoffmint.   A  subdivision  of  the  Agle- 
mint  Eskimo  dwelling  on  the  banks  of 
Ugagnk  r.,  Alaska. 
IWfV-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19. 

Ugalakmint  ( *  far  people' ) .  A  tribe  of 
Alaskan  Eskimo  living  on  the  coast  at  the 
month  of  Copper  r.  and  on  Kayak  id. 
According  to  the  latest  writers  they  have 
been  so  uir  metamorphosed  by  contact 
with  the  Tlingit  as  to  be  more  properly 
Tlingit  than  Eskimo.  They  live  mainly 
by  fishing.  Between  them  and  the  Chu- 
gachigmiut  theCopper  River  Indians  have 
mtruded  ( Dall,  Alaska,  401, 1870).  They 
have  been  classed  by  some  as  Tlingit,  by 
others  as  Athapascan,  confusion  having 
arisen  from  Indian  vocabularies  taken 
from  visitors  in  the  Ugalakmint  villaees. 
A  distinction  was  made  between  the  Uga- 
lakmint, who  were  regarded  as  a  small 
division  of  the  Chingachimiut,  and  a  sup- 
posed Indian  tribe,  by  some  considered 
Tlingit,  by  some  as  Athapascan,  called 
Ugalentsi.  When  it  was  foimd  that  the 
natives  of  Kayak  and  the  op|>osite  main- 
land have  an  Innuit  vocabulary,  they 
were  classed  as  a  separate  Eskimo  tribe, 
to  which  the  name  Ugalentsi  was  trans- 
ferred, which  is  merely  their  own  name 
with  a  Russian  termination  ( Dall  in  Cent. 
K.  A.  Ethnol.,  I,  21, 1877).  Their  princi- 
pal village  is  Eyak. 

Omth-le-uk-qwaa.— EmmonsinMem.  Am.  Mas.  Nat. 
Hist.,  Ill,  281, 1908  (Tlingit  nameof  natives  from  0. 
Yaktag,  through  Controller  bay.  and  on  Kayak 
id.).  Lakhamnte.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
146, 1884.  Oogahleaaie.— Veniaminof  quoted  by  £1. 
liott,  Cond.  Iff..  Alaska,  227,  1875.  Oofalanalde.— 
Ibid.,  30.  Ottgalachmiont^.— Oallatin  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  14,  1886.  Oiigalentse.~Petrofl 
in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  146,  1884.  OofhaUk- 
mute.^Petroff  in  Am.  Nat.,  X\i,  568, 1882.  Ovs^- 
lentse.— Ibid.  Ugaladuninti.  —  Humboldt,  ^sai 
Polit.,i.  847,  1811.  UfaUkmntet.— Dall  in  Proe. 
Am.  A.  A.  S.,  xvin,  267, 1870.  Unlakmutai.—IUch- 
ardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  i,  402, 1851.  Ugalenaohaa.— 
Erman,  Archiv,  vii,  128, 1849.    Ugalm^-^Dall  is 
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Proo.  Am.  A.  A.  S^  xym,  260, 1870.  Unleate.— 
Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond..  189,  1848. 
VfaleatMft.  — Latham,  Essays,  270,  1860.  Vgm- 
Itetai.— Dall,  Alaska,  480,  1870.  UgalentsM.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  8oe.  Lond.,  i,  219,  1841. 
Ufalens.~Latham,  Essays,  276, 1860.  Ugaltaies.o 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  541,  1878.  Uca- 
lenxi.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  i,  SS2, 
1848.  llfaHaohniluten.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  96. 
1882.  iJfa^aohinotsi.— Adelung,  Mithrld.,  ni,  8d 
abth.,  228.  1816.  Unlukmute.—Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  l.  96,  1882.  Ugalyaohmntsi.— Latham  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  187.  1848.  Ugalyaoh- 
matsi.— Bancroft,Nat.Races,i,96,1882.  HTnayaokh- 
mntai.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  68, 
1866.  Walianrate.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
146,  1884. 

Ugamitii.  A  former  Aleut  villaffe  on 
Unalaska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska.— 0>xe, 
Ruse.  Discov.,  163, 1787. 

Uffanik.  A  Kaniaemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Kodiak  id.,  Alaska; 
pop.  73  in  1880,  31  in  1890. 
OoMadk.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29, 1884. 
Oohaniok.— Liaianski  (1805)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Ufaaak.— 11th  Census, 
AJa^  79. 1898. 

TTgashigmiat    A  local   subdivision  of 
the  Aglemiut  Eskimo  of  Alaska. 
X^MOi^-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  19, 

Ifgaihik.    An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Ugashik  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
177  in  1880, 154  in  1890. 
Oogaahik.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  map,  1886. 

ITgiatok.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

ITg^^^ktimg  ( '  abounding  in  seal ' ) .  An 
Okomiut  Eskimo  winter  village  of  the 
Saumingmiut  subtribe  in  Bamnland. — 
Boas  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt.,  viii,  32, 
1885. 

Ugiiilirmiiit  (*  people  possessing  seal  *). 
A  tnbe  of  Eskimo  occupying  King  Wil- 
liam id.  and  Adelaide  penin.,  lat.  68°. 
These  are  the  Eskimo  who  fell  heir  to 
the  wrecked  ship  of  Franklin.  The 
Netchilirmiut,  who  in  recent  times  regu- 
larly visited  King  William  land,  became 
mixed  with  the  IJgjulirmiut.  Their  vil- 
lage is  Kingmiktuk. 


KpikaptalopmCat.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethn. 
Am.,  Ill,  xi,  1876  (sig.  'islanders*:  Kopogmiut 
name).    Oo-g«oo-llk.— Ross,  Second  Vgy.,  308, 1835. 


Ook-joo-lik.— <iilder,  Schwatka's  Search,  85,  1881. 
OokwoUk.— Ibid..  199.  Ufjolik.— Uoos  in  Zeitschr. 
Oes.  Erdk. ,  226, 1883.  Ugjnlirmiut.— Boos  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  Soc.  Wash.,  iii,  101,  18^5.  Ukdaohulik.— 
Schwatka  quoted  in  Ausland,  653, 1885.  IHcdahd- 
lik.— Schw&tka  in  Century  Mag.,  xxii,  76, 1881. 

U^lariak.  A  winter  settlement  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  at  the  entrance  of 
Repulse  bay,  n.  end  of  Hudson  bay,  Can. 
Uglariaq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  447, 1888. 

Uglirn.  A  winter  settlement  of  Iglu- 
lirmiat  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  n.  w.  Fox 
basin,  lat.  68"". 

Ooi^t.— Parry,  Second  Voy.,  359, 1824.  OogUtt.— 
Lyons.  Priv.  Jour. ,  406. 1825.  Uglini.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1888. 

Uglovaia.    A  Chna^iut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  the  lower  Yu- 
kon, Alaska;  pojp.  102  in  1880. 
OofWria.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  57,  1880.    8a- 
botei^.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  b.  A.  E.,  map,  1899. 


1TfUTia.~Ibid.  Ufloraia.— Baker,  Oeog.  Diet 
Alaska,  648, 1906. 

Ugovik.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  the  right  bank  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
Alaska;  pop.  206  in  1880,  57  in  1890. 
Odfavigamut.— Post  route  m*ap,  1908.  Ogavima- 
mute.— Bruce.  Alaska,  map,  189d.  Oogorigamute.— 
Petroff  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map.  1884.  Oogo- 
wigamate.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  53,  1881. 
UgaTigamint.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1898. 
1]rgaTik.~Hallock  in  Nat.   Qeog.  Mag.,  ix,  90, 

Ugtikim.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Ugtnmnk.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

Uhaskek.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
li^ on  the  8.  B.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska. 

Oohaak»ok.~Lisianski  quoted  by  Baker,  Oeog. 
Diet  Alaska,  1902.    Uhaskak. -Baker,  ibid. 

Uinkareti  {U-in-ka^-rOa,  *  where  the 
pine  grows').  A  Paiute  band  in  the 
mountains  of  the  same  name,  n.  Ari- 
zona,—Powell  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep!  1873,  50, 
1874. 

Uinta  (contr.  of  Uintata).  A  division 
of  Ute  formerly  living  in  n.  e.  Utah,  of 
which  the  so-called  Elk  Mountain  Ute 
were  probably  a  subdivision.  Powell 
found  194  on  the  Uinta  res.  in  1873.  The 
name  was  subsequently  applied  to  the  res- 
ervation in  N.  E.  Utah  and  to  various  bands 
assembled  there,  which  thus  included  the 
Oumumbah,  Kosunats,  Pikakwanarats, 
Pah  van  ts,  San  pet,  Seuvarits,  Timpaiavats, 
and  Yampa,  as  we) las  the  original  Uinta. 
The  name  Uinta  is  still  applied  to  some 
of  these  bands,  while  the  remainder, 
including  the  Yampa  and  some  others, 
are  called  White  River  Utes.  The  In- 
dians now  officially  regarded  as  Uinta 
numbered  443  in  1909,  imder  the 
Uintah  and  Ouray  school  superintend- 
ent, Utah.  (h.  w.  h.) 
Swinte.—Wilson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  67. 1850. 
Pag-wa-nu-ohl— Hrdlidka,  Inf  n,  1907  (given  as  one 
of  their  own  names,  sig.  *  people  with  a  little  dif- 
ferent language  and  dress').  Uintah  Vailey  In- 
diana.—Cooley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  17, 1865.  tj'-in- 
Ute.— PoweU  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  61.  1874. 
UinU  Utea.— Forney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  866, 

1860.  UinU  Tuta.— Burton.  City  of  Saints,  677, 

1861.  Uwinty-Utahs.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
V,  199,  498,  1856.  TooVte.— Hrdllftka,  infn,  1907 
(own  name). 

Uintahite.  A  certain  mineral:  from 
the  place  name  Uintah  and  the  Enj^lish 
suffix  'iU.  The  word  Uintah,  or  Umta, 
applied  to  a  tribe  and  a  mountain  range 
in  Utah,  is  derived  from  the  Ute  dialect 
of  the  Shoshonean  stock.        (a.  f.  c.) 

Uintatheriam.  A  fossil  mammal  from 
the  Eocene  period  of  North  America:  so 
named  from  Uintah  (see  Uinta)  and  the 
Greek  therion,  beast.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Uinak.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Nome  r.,  Alaska;  pop. 
10  in  1880.  , 

Oo-innakhtagowik.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska, 
11.1884.  OouiukUagowik.— Jackson  in  Rep.  Biu*. 
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£d.,map,145,1894»  Ooinaktacwwik.— PetioffinlOth 
Census,  Alaska,  map,  1884.  u1n«kbtagewik.-~Nel- 
son  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  map,  1899.  Xnnak.— 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

UiiBuit  Dwarfs  which  the  Central  Es- 
kimo believe  to  inhabit  the  depths  of  the 
sea.  They  fish  for  them  with  hook  and 
line,  but  none  is  ever  caught,  because,  it 
is  believed,  when  one  is  hooked  and 
drawn  up,  as  soon  as  he  comes  near  the 
surface  he  flashes  his  legs  above  water 
and  dives  below.  —  Boas  in  6th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  621,  1888. 

Uitomiin.  A  group  of  Maricopa  ran- 
cherias  visited  by  Anza,  Grarc^,  and  Font 
in  1775.  Situated  on  the  s.  bank  of  Gila 
r.,  s.  w.  Ariz.,  not  far  w.  of  Gila  bend. 
Baa  Biego.— tiarc^  (1775),  Diaiy,  117,  1900.  San 
Diego  de  Uitorrum.— Ibid.  (1776).  456. 

Ujaiap.  A  tribe,  apparentljr  Tonka- 
wan,  which  entered  8an  Antonio  de  Va- 
lero mission,  Texas,  in  1741,  with  the 
group  to  which  belonged  the  Sana  (q.  v. ) 
tril^e.  Baptisms  of  members  of  the  tribe 
there  continued  at  least  until  1755  (Va- 
lero Baptisms,  1741-55,  passim,  MS.).  A 
number  of  words  of  their  language  have 
been  preserved.  (  h.  e.  b.  ) 

Ainyap.— Valero  Baptisms.  175S,  partida  883,  MS. 
AnJuiap.— Valero  Baptisms,  1741,  partida  569,  MS. 
Ujuiapa.— Ibid.,  partida  524. 

TTkadlik.  A  winter  village  of  Nugu- 
miut  Eskimo  on  the  coast  between  Fro- 
bisher  bay  and  Cumberland  sd.,  Baffin 
land. 

TJkadliq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  422,  1888. 
TJkadliic.^Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  xvii, 
suppl.,  no.  80,  67. 1885. 

TTkagemiat  A  subdivision  of  the 
Chnagmiut  Eskimo,  whose  village  is  Ukak. 
Ukic'emut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.A.  Ethnol.,i.l7,1877. 

TTkak.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Hazen  bay,  Alaska;  pop.  25  in  1880. 
Ooka^amittt. — ^Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.E..map, 
1899.  Ookacamnte.— Petroff  in  10th Census,  Alaska, 
11, 1884. 

TTkak.  A  Chnagmiut  Eskimo  village  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  lower  Yukon  in  Alaska. 
Ookafamute  — Petroffin  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Ukafamut  —Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B  A.  £  . 
map.  1899.  Yukafamut.— Post  route  map,  1908. 
Yukacamute.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  12  42d 
Cong..  Istsess.,  25-  1871. 

TTkakhpakhti  (etymologically  the  same 
as  the  tribal  name, and  Capaha and  Pacaha, 
village  names  given  by  De  Soto^s  chroni- 
clers). One  of  the  5  Quapaw  villages 
known  to  the  French  in  the  17th  and 
early  part  of  the  18th  centuries  The 
village  visited  by  Marquette  in  1683  was 
probably  in  Phillips  co..  Ark.,  lower  on 
the  Mississippi  than  the  one  seen  bv 
De  Soto  in  1541.  When  Gravier  arrived, 
27  years  later,  he  found  the  people  still 
lower  down.  Of  the  village  at  which  Mar- 
quette stopped  nothing  was  left  save  the 
old  *  *  outworks, ' '  doubtless  mounds,  walla 
etc.  La  Harpe  (1722)  said  that  the  peo- 
ple of  this  village  were  originally  from 
the  Kansa  nation,  evidently  an  echo  of 
the  tradition  relating  to  the  former  unity 
ofthe"Dhegiha'' group.   P^nicaut  (1700) 


speaks  of  the  ** Arkansas  nation,'*  living 
on  Arkansas  r.,  as  distinct  from  **  the 
Torimas  and  the  Kappas,''  who  lived 
with  them.  Jefferys  ( 1761 )  located  them 
above  the  *  *  Sothouis  "  ( Uzutiuhi) .  Poie- 
son  f  1727).  gives  the  relative  position  of 
the  tour  villages  as  follows:  **  Entering 
the  Arkansas  by  the  lower  branch,  from 
the  mouth  of  this  branch  to  where  the 
river  separates  into  two  streams  it  is 
7  leagues,  and  from  thence  to  the  first  vil- 
lage, which  contains  two  nations,  the 
Tourimas  and  the  Tougingas;  from  this 
first  village  to  the  secend  there  are  2 
leagues  by  water  and  1  league  by  land; 
the  latter  they  call  the  village  of  the 
Sauthouis;  the  third  village  is  a  little 
higher  up,  on  the  bank  of  the  same  river; 
this  is  the  village  of  the  Kappas."  Shea 
supposed  that  this  band  existed  no 
longer  except  in  name,  but  J.O.  Dorseyin 
1883  found  some  of  the  Quapaw  who 
claimed  to  belong  to  it. 
Oappa.— Joutel  (1687)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i. 
176,  1846.  ir»a'qpa-qtL— Doreey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  229. 1897. 

TTkashik.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Agattu  id.,  Alaska,  one  of  the  Near  id. 
group  of  the  Aleutians,  now  uninhabited. 

UUiwaikih.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
t^-qwaiko'.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
229,1890. 

XJkiadliving  ( *  autumn  settlement ' ) .  A 
winter  settlement  of  Okomiut  Eskimo  of 
Saumia  on  n.  Cumberland  sd.;  pop.  17 
in  1883. 

Okki«dliTiiif .— Boas  in  Trans.  Anthr.  8oc.  Wash., 
Ill,  98,  1885.  UkiadliTinf .— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
£.,  map,  1888:  Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  no.  80, 
70, 1885.    TJkiolik,— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  33, 1887. 

TTkivogmiat.  A  ciivision  of  Kaviagmiat 
Eskimo,  occupjdng  King  id.,  Bering  str.; 
pop.  200  in  1 890.  Their  vill^  is  Uki  vok. 
Okn^agamute.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1S81. 
Xndv««Mnfit.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i.  15, 
1877.  wkivokfniut.— Zagpskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss. 
Am.,  pt  I,  73.  1847.  tfkivokmiiit.— Uth  Cenmia, 
Alaska,  130. 1893. 

Ukivok.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  villaee 
on  King  id.,  Bering  str.,  Alaska.  It  is 
said  to  consist  of  about  40  dwellings 
partly  excavated  in  the  side  of  a  ravine 
and  built  up  with  stone  walls.  The  snm- 
mer  houses  are  made  of  walrus  skin. 
Ookerok.— Kelly,  Arctic  Eskimo,  chart,  1890.  Oo- 
kivok.— Petroff  in  10th  Census.  Alaska,  map,  1884. 
Oukivak.— Jackson,  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map, 
146,  1894.  Oukwak.— Hooper  Cruise  of  Corwln, 
16, 1881.  Ovkirok.— Baker,  gW.  Diet  Alaska.  649. 
1906  (cited  form),  mdrak— Ibid,  (cited  form), 
mdvftk.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  i,  15, 1877; 
Baker,  op.  cit.  XJkivtA.— Baker,  ibid,  (dted 
form),    ukiwuk.— Ibid,  (cited  form). 

TTknavik  (^'on  the  other  side').  A 
Kusk  wogmiut  Eskimo  village  and  miasion 
station  on  Kuskokwim  r.,  10  m.  below  the 
Yukon  portage,  Alaska. 
Oavimamut.— Post-route  map,  1903.  Okaavifa- 
mut— Spurr  and  Post  (1898)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Ilkxiodok.    A  former  Aleut  village  on 
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Hog  id.,  Captains  bay,  Unalaska,  Aleu- 
tian ids.,  Alaska. 

Ouknadok—Lutke  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet 
Alaska,  205, 1902.  uknad&k.— Veniaminof  quoted 
by  Baker,  Ibid.  Ukaodok.— 8arichef  (1792)  quoted 
by  Baker,  ibid.  Ukuaadok.— Coxe,  Ruaslaii  Dis- 
cov.,  167,  1787. 

TTkodlint.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage on  Golofnin  bay,  Alaska. — 11th 
Censos,  Alaska,  162,  1893. 

TTkohtontilka  ( ^  ocean  people,'  their  own 
name ) .  The  Coast  Yuki,  a  branch  of  the 
Yuki  of  N.  California  detached  from  the 
main  body  and  inhabiting  the  coast  from 
Tenmile  r.  to  Rockport  or  Usal  in  N.  w. 
Mendocino  co.,'  and  extending  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.  (a.  l.  k.) 
1Tk-h6at-Bom.— Powers  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
126,  1877  (stated  to  be  the  Yuki  name  for  the 
Coast  Yuki,  and  incorrectly  to  mean  'on  the 
ocean').  Urhotnom.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inl'n,  1908 
(another  form). 

TTkonmom.    The  branch  of  the  Ynki  of 
N.  California  inhabiting  Round  valley  and 
the  surrounding  country.        (a.  l.  k.  ) 
tTk-um-nom.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lii, 
126,1877. 

Ukfhivikak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Kodiak  id., 
Alaska. 

Ukahivkaf-miat.— Rui«.-Am.  Co.  map  cited  by 
Baker,  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902  (miu^-* people'). 
UkiUTikak.— Baker,  ibid. 

TTktahasaii  ( dkiahaj  *  sand ' ) .  A  branch 
colony  of  the  Upper  Creek  town  of  Hil- 
labi,  fohnerly  on  a  branch  of  Hillabi  cr., 
Clay. CO.,  Ala.,  near  the  present  town  of 
Ashland.  It  had  34  heaas  of  families  in 
1832.    See  Sand  Town.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Oak-li-wroy.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  426,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  215,  1836.  OaktarsarMT.— Ibid.,  279.  Oak 
Tananey.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  ^6,  24th  Cong.,  Ut 
seas.,  250, 1836.  Oak-taw  sar-Mg.— Census  of  1832  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  578,  1854.  Ook-tao- 
hansaa-Me.— Hawkins  (1799),  Sketch,  48,  1848. 
tead  Towa.— U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  (1826),  826,  1887. 
ttktaha  ■)kai.~Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  1, 149, 
1884. 

Ukak.  A  village  of  the  Kaialigmiut  Es- 
kimo on  Nelson  id.,  Alaska;  pop.  68  in 
1890.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  111,  1893. 

Vknaiksalik.  A  winter  village  of  the 
Aivilirmiut  Eskimo  on  Wacer  r.,  n.  end 
of  Hudson  bay. — Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  449,  1888. 

VknaikBalirmint  ( '  people  possessing  pot- 
stone  kettles*).  A  tribe  of  the  Central 
Eskimo  living  on  Back  r.,  Can.,  and  for- 
merly on  the  shores  of  Boothia  land. 
According  to  Schwatka  they  are  nearly 
extinct,  the  few  survivors  living  at  Dan- 
gerous rapids.  They  live  on  musk  ox  and 
fish,  do  not  hunt  seal,  and  have  no  fuel. 
OogaaesUc  Salik.— Schwatka  in  Science,  543. 1884. 
Oofueaaik-ialik-Iaauits.— Ausland,  653,  1885.  Oo- 
q:aaesiksillik.— Schwatka  in  Century,  xxii,  map, 
1881.  OotkooMek-kaliagmtBoot.— Franklin,  Joum. 
to  Polar  Sea,  il  42,  1824.  Stoae  Kettle  Baqoi- 
maax.— Ibid.  Tlileweechodeseth.— Back,  Narr., 
map,  1836.  TJkniikiaHk.—Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
456,  1888.  Ukuaiksaliagmittt.— Boas  in  Trans. 
Anthr.  8oc.  Wash.,  iii,  101.  1885.  Ukusiksalir- 
miat.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  458, 1888.  Ukn- 
iikaillik.— Klutschak,  Als  Eskimo  unter  den  Esl 
kimo,  map,  64,  1881.    Utka-hikalik.— Richardson. 
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Polar  Reunions,  170,  1861.  Vt-ka-hikaliac-meat.— 
Ibid.,  800.  Vt-ka-iik-kaliBC-me' at.— Richardson, 
Arct  Exped.,  i,  862, 1851.  TTtkusiksalik.— Boas  in 
Zeitsch.  Ges.  f.  Erdk.,  226.  1883.  Utkat^-alia- 
mfot.— Petitot  in  Bib.  Ling,  et  Ethn.  Am.,  in.  xi, 
1876.  Vvkosifaalik.— Rink,  Eskimo  Tribes,  88, 1887. 
TTkviktulik.  A  Kaviagmiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  m.  side  of  Norton  sd., 
Alaska. 

UkrikhtalicBiat— Zag06kin,I>e8cr.RaaB.  Po8S.Am., 
pt.  I.  78,  1847. 

iriak  ( aicLkf  *  carving  knife  M .  A  village 
inhabited  about  equally  bv  Chukchi  and 
Yuit  £skimo,  just  n.  of  East  cape,  n.  b. 
Siberia.  They  numbered  231 ,  in  38  houses, 
about  1895. 

Uweaea.— BoRoras,  Chukchee,  30,  1904  (Chukchi 
name). 

meiara.    A  Kevalingamiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage near  C.  Kruzenstem,  Alaska. 
Xnesaramiat—llth  Census,  Alaska,  162, 1898  (m{u(- 
'  people'). 

Ulkiin  (mk's'n,  'point').  A  Squaw- 
mish  village  community  on  Burrard  inlet, 
Brit  Col.— HUl-Tout  in  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A. 
a,  475, 1900. 

Ullibahali.  A  palisaded  village  visited 
in  1540  by  De  Soto  and  mentioned  in  the. 
account  of  the  expedition  of  Tristan  de 
Luna  in  1560.  In  all  probability  it  is 
identical  with  Huhliwahli  (q.  v.). 
Allibamous.— Coxe,  Carolana,  24,  1741  (probably 
identical).  OUbahaU.— Barcia  (1698),  Ennayo,  84, 
1723.  OlibahaUes.— Coxe,  op.  cit.  mibahali.— 
Harris,  Voy.  and  Trav.,  I,  807, 1706.    tmibahaU.— 


Gentl.  of  Eivas  (1557)  in  French.  Hist.  CoU.  La., 

— Ubaliea.-  -  *     " 

bahi 
B.  A.  E.,  128, 1887. 


n,  153, 1850.  TnUbaliea.-<^xe,op.cit.  XniibalTS.— 
Ibid.,  26.    VUbahalj.— Map  of  1597  in  5th  Rep. 


TTlokak.  An  Eskimo  village  in  the  Kus- 
kokwim  district,  Alaska;  pop.  27  in  1890. 
Ulokacmiat.— nth  Census,  Alaska,  164, 189S(mit^- 
•  people'). 

ma.  The  woman's  knife  of  the  Eskimo. 
The  modem  kitchen  chopping  knife  and 
the  saddler's  knife  are  derived  from 
ancient  similar  tools  plied  by  women. 
The  Eskimo  knives  were  made  in  great 
variety,  ranging  from  a  chipped  stone 
wrapped  witn  a  splint  on  one  edge  for  a 
grip,  to  knives  having  exquisite  carved 
handles  of  ivory,  shaped  to  the  hand 
and  furnished  with  steel  blades.  As  the 
women  were  the  only  workers  on  skins 
of  animals,  these  were  their  peculiar  tools, 
for  which  they  found  a  great  number  of 
uses  in  skinning  the  game,  preparing 
skins,  and  cutting  out  garments  of  many 
parts.  See  Mason  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat 
Mus.  1890,  411-16,  1891. 

makakhotana.  A  division  of  Kaiyuh- 
khotana  living  on  Unalaklik  r.,  Alaska; 
pop.  25  in  18fl8.  The  natives  have  been 
expelled  by  Eskimo  intruders  and  have 
settled  on  Yukon  r.  The  chief  village  is 
Iktigalik. 

Oolakak.— Zagoskin  ( 1842)  qnoted  by  PetrotT  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska.  87, 1884.  ulakacmttts.~Holmberg 
quoted  by  Dall,  Alaska,  432,  1870.  Ulu'-kikho- 
taa'-I,— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  25,  1877. 
THakidL— Whymper,  Alaska,  180, 1869. 

makuk.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Ulukuk  r.,  b.  of  Norton  sd.,  Alaska. 
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Uliikak.— Jackson.  Reindeer  in  Alaska,  map,  145, 
18M.    mnknk.— Dall.  Alaska,  map.  1870. 

Umana  ( '  the  b  eart ' ) .  A  winter  yillage 
of  Ita  Eskimo  on  Wolstenholme  sd.,  n. 
Greenland. 

Omenak.— Inglefield  in  Jour.  Roy.  Oeog.  8oc., 
188,  1858.  Oom«iiak.~Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  i,  45, 
1866.  t^'mana.— Stein  in  Petermanna  MltteiL, 
198,1902. 

Umanak.  A  village  of  the  southern 
group  of  East  Greenland  Eskimo,  lat 
S3®.— Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blatt,  viii, 
346.  1886. 

Umanak.  A  Moravian  mission  station 
and  Eskimo  settlement  in  w.  Greenland, 
near  Godthaab. — Nansen,  First  Crossing, 
II,  204,  1890. 

Umanak.  An  Eskimo  settlement  in 
Umanak  fjord,  n.  of  Nugsuak  penin.,  w. 
Greenland,  about  lat.  71  . 

Umanaktnak.  A  winter  settlement  of 
Talirpia  Okomiut  Eskimo  on  an  island 
near  the  s.  w.  coast  of  Cumberland  sd., 
not  far  from  the 
entrance. 
Annanaotook.— 
Kumlien  in  Bull. 
15,  U.  8.  Nat.  Mus.. 
15,  1879.  Umaaaq- 
tnao.— Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  426, 
1888.  Umanajctoax.— 
Boas  in  Petermanna 
Mitteil.,  XVII,  no. 
80,  p.  70, 1885. 

Umatilla.  A 
Shahaptian  tribe 
formerly  living 
on  Umatilla  r. 
and  the  adjacent 
banks  of  the  Co- 
lumbia in  Ore- 
gon. They  were 
included  under 
the  Wallawalla 
by  Lewis  and 
Clark  in  1805, 
though  their  lan- 
guage is  distinct 
In  1855  they 
joined  in  a  treaty  wilh  the  United  States 
and  settled  on  Umatilla  res.  in  e.  Oregon. 
They  are  said  to  number  250,  but  this  fig- 
ure IS  doubtful,  owing  to  the  mixture  of 
tribes  on  the  reservation.  (l.  f.  ) 

Umatila.— Ncsmith  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  828, 
1858.  UmatiUas.— U.S.8Ut.,Xll.946.1«».  Utella,— 
Raymond  in  H.  B.  Ex.  Doc.  98, 84th  Conf .,  Istseas., 
106, 1856.  Utillas.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  V, 498, 
1865.  You-martalla.— RoHS,  Fur  Hunters,  1, 186, 1856. 
Yumatilla.— <3at8chet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  ii,  216, 1880. 

Umiak.    See  Oomiak. 

Umivik.  A  village  of  the  southern 
group  of  East  Greenland  Eskimo  on 
Gyldenlove  fjord,  lat.  64°  24'. 

Umivik.  A  village  of  the  Angmagsal- 
in^iut  Eskimo  on  an  island  in  Angmags- 
ahk  fjord.  Greenland;  pop.  19  in  1884. 
Umerik.— Rink  in  Deutsche  Geog.  Blfltt.,  viii,848, 
1886.  Umivik.— Meddelelser  om  Grflnland,  ix, 
879.  1889. 

Umnokalakta.  A  Kowagmiut  Eskimo 
fishing  village  on  Black  r.,  a  s.  branch  of 
Kobuk  r.,  Alaska. 


Um-]iok-a-liik-ta.~Hea]7,  CnUse  of  Oorwin.  2S, 
U87. 

Umpqua.  An  Athapascan  tribe  for- 
merly settled  on  upper  Umpona  r.,  Oreg., 
B.  01  the  Knitsh.  Hale  (Ethnol.  and 
Philol.,  204,1846 )said  they  were  snnpoeed 
to  number  not  more  than  400,  baving 
been  greatly  reduced  by  disease.  They 
lived  m  houses  of  boards  and  mats,  and 
derived  their  sustenance  mainly  from  the 
river.  In  1902  there  were  84  on  Grande 
Ronde  res.,  Oregon.  Their  chief  village 
was  Hewut  A  partof  them,  theNahankh- 
notana,  lived  alone  Cow  cr.  Ail  the 
Athapascan  tribes  of  s.  Oregon  were  once 
considered  divisions  of  the  Umpqua. 
Parker  (Jour.,  262,  1842)  named  as  cUvi- 
gions  the  unidentified  Palakaha,  the 
uncertain  Skoton  and  Chasta,  and  the 
Chilula  and  Kwatami. 

A-ampkoa  amim.— Gatachet,  Kalapasra  MS.,  B.  A. 
£.  (Atfalati  name).   Aaiffteoiah.— OAtachet.  MS.. 

B.    A.    E.    (Shasta 

name) .  Ampkokai 
■ftiklaka.— Gati>rbet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Eih- 
noL.  ir.pt.  2, 20, 1990 
(Klamath     DAme). 

Nestucca  MS.  to 
cab.,  B.  A.  E.  (Ne«- 
tucca  name). 
A*kwa.— Sapir  in 
Am.  Anthr..  n. 
253,  1907  (own 
name).  Caeta*'- 
q wat-»a'  lAaaC— 
Doivey,  NaJttknne- 
tOnn^  US,  Tocab. 
B.  A.  E..  18M.  a- 
eta'-q  vft  t-ma' 
luaai.— Dorse  y. 

Tutu  MS.  TCH^b..  B. 

A.  e..l884C  Umpqua 
r.  people*).  Ci-«ta'> 
qwfti,— t>or8ey , 
Chasta  Cosia  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  K.. 
1884.  BtaflBitaaa.— 
Gatachet.  Umpqua 
MS.  vocab..  B.ATfc., 
1877  (own  name). 
Bta«Bi-taB<xm.~ 
Ibid.  6»kwa.— 
Buachmann.  Athapask.  Sprachstamm.  158,  18M. 
Tsaa  Impkoa  am£m.--Oat«het,  Lakmiot  MS..  B. 
A.  E.,  ('people on  the  Umpqua*:  Lakmiut  name'.. 
Vttbaqai.— Parker,  Jour.,  257.  1840.  Umbtqwa.— 
Ibid.,  map,  1838.  Umffaaa.~Hale,  EthnoL  aad 
Philol.,  198,1846.  Umkwa.— Ibid..204.  t^ai'-kwa-aa' 
i^«.— Dorsey,  Chetco  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £..  1881. 
umpaqaah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  218,  1866.  UmM«a.— 
HaleTEthn.  and  Philol..  204.  1846.  Umpqaaka 
sTopar.— Oibbe,  Oba.  on  coast  tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  £. 
umpqua  Irina.— Dole  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  220.  IdSl. 
Vflsqna.— Framboise  quoted  by  Oairdner  (1835)  in 
Jour.  Oeog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi.  256,  1841.  Uaqve.— 
Duflot  de  Mofras,  Expl.,  ii,  103, 1844.  Vaikwa.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  437,  1851  (misprint). 
Upper  Umpqua.— Milhau,  HewQt  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.  TPfiOa^— Sapir  in^  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  2S8, 1907 
(Takelma  name).  Yampequawa.~Meek  in  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc  76,  30th  Gong.,  1st  sen..  10. 184H. 

UnadaU  ( Und^dM^  '  woolly,  or  bushy, 
head/  from  unddhia,  'woolly,'  dflfl,  re- 
ferring to  the  head).  A  diatingtiished 
mixed-blood  Cherokee  chief,  commooly 
known  to  the  whites  as  Dennis  W.  Boshy- 
head ;  born  Mar.  18, 1826,  at  a  amallCbero- 
kee  settlement  then  on  Mouse  cr.,  aboat 
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3  m.  N.  of  the  present  Cleveland,  Tenn.; 
died  in  the  Cnerokee  Nation,  Ind.  T., 
Feb.  4,  1898.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of 
Rev.  Jesse  Bushyhead  (UnAdCltl),  a  prom- 
inent native  Baptist  minister  who  was 
associated  with  R^.  Evan  Jones,  the 
missionary,  in  his  Scripture  translations, 
and  was  also  several  times  a  tribal  dele- 
gate to  Washington.  The  chiefs  mother 
was  a  half-blood  Cherokee,  formerly  a 
Miss  Wilkinson.  As  a  boy  he  attended 
a  Presbyterian  mission  school  on  Candy 
cr.,  w.  of  Cleveland,  Tenn.,  and  also  the 
mission  under  Rev.  Evan  Jones  at  Valley- 
town,  N.  C.  On  the  removal  of  the  tribe 
to  Indian  Ter.,  in  1838,  he  went  w.  with 
his  father,  who  was  in  charge  of  one 
detachment  of  the  emigrants  numbering 
1,200  persons.  The  start  was  made  in 
October,  the  journey  occup)ring  6  months. 
He  afterwara  for  some  time  attended 
school  in  New  Jersey.  In  1849  he  joined 
the  gold  rush  to  California,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1868,  when  he  returned  to 
Ind'^'n  Ter.,  making  his  residence  at 
Tahlc^uah,  and  entered  actively  into 
Cherokee  politics.  He  served  two  terms 
as  principal  chief  (1879-86).  was  subse- 
quently twice  appointed  trioal  del^ate 
to  Washington,  and  in  1890  served  as 
one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat  with 
the  United  States  for  the  sale  of  the 
Cherokee  strip.  (j.  m.) 

Unakagak.  A  Kaialigmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  head  of  Hazen  bay,  Alaska; 
pop.  20  in  1880. 

Qonakafamnte.— Petroff  in  lOthCetlsus,  Alaska,  11. 
1884.  tTna]a««>int.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A  £., 
II  ap,  189D. 

Unakhotana  ('far-off  people').  An 
Athapascan  tribe  living  along  the  Yukon 
from  Tanana  r.  down  to  the  Koyukuk 
and  on  the  latter  stream.  It  is  divided 
into  the  Koyukukhotana  and  the  Yukon- 
ikhotana.  Allen  (Rep.,  143,  1887)  esti- 
mated the  whole  tribe  at  550. 
Hattohenae.— Petitot,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1865.  Jnna- 
ehotana.— Zafoekin,  Reise,  i.  824,  1849.  Joaa- 
kaehotaaa.— Ibid.  JanaUcEehotlna.— Holmberg, 
Etbnog.  Skizz.,  6,  1856  (see  also  Koyukhotana) . 
KahWdipaks.— Elliot,  Cond.  Aff.  Alaska.  29, 1875. 
KetUtk-iatohin.— Dall.  Alaska,  431,  1870  ('Tallev 
people').  Mnakho-tana.— Allen,  Rep.,  148,  1887 
(misprint).  Ounhann-KouttiiuB.— Petitot,  Autour 
da  lac  des  Esclaves.  861, 1891.  Tettohi^Dhidi^— 
Petitot,  Diet  D^n^-Dindjid.  xx,  1876  ('people  sit- 
ting in  the  water').  TFnakataiia.—Bancroft.  Nat. 
Races.  I.  133,  1874.  Uaakatana  Yimakakhotaaa.— 
Ibid.,  147.    Unakho-taaa.— Dall,  Alaska,  481, 1870. 

Unakite.  A  species  of  igneous  rock, 
"an  irregular  crystallization  of  old-rose 
feldspar  and  green  epidote''  (Phalen  in 
SmitDson.  Misc.  Coll.,  Quar.  Iss.,  i,  312, 
1904) .  The  name  was  applied  first  in  1874 
by  F.  H.  Bradley  (Am.  Jour.  Sci.,  3d  s., 
VII,  519-520, 1874),  from  its  occurrence  in 
the  Unaka  mts.  between  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee.  It  has  also  been  found 
near  Luray,  Va.,  The  -ite  is  the  English 
suffix  of  Greek  origin,  and  unaka  is  de- 


rived from  one  of  the  Indian  languages 
of  the  country.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Unalaohtigo'  (properly  W^naldcMko, 
^  people  who  live  near  the  ocean,'  because 
of  their  proximity  to  Delaware  bay. — 
Brinton).  The  southernmost  of  the  three 
main  divisions  of  the  Delawares,  occupy- 
ing the  w.  bank  of  Delaware  r.,  in  Dela- 
ware, and  probably  also  the  e.  bank,  in 
New  Jersey,  since  many  of  the  Delawares 
were  forced  to  cross  the  river  to  escape  the 
inroads  of  the  Conestoga.  Their  totem 
was  the  turkey,  whence  they  have  b€«n 
known  as  the  Turkey  tribe  of  the  Dela- 
wares. According  to  Brinton  the  totem 
has  no  reference  to  gentes,  but  was  merely 
the  emblem  of  a  geographic  division. 
Their  principal  seat  was  Chikohoki,  on 
the  site  of  BiirliTigton,  N.  J.         (j.  m.) 

Otihohockiea  -I>nik« N  Hk  Ituln.,  bk.  T,  31,  l!H§. 
Cbihokokii  —  M.  Kt'Tirn  J  iirnl  Hrtll,lnd.TritH;«,lllt 
k:i,  iK^Vt.  ChiiioUcki.— Fnmd,  Pt-nn..  n,  297,  note, 
179ft.  CMkimini  Rti ii ton .  Ltnapo  Lep. . 214. 1SS5. 
O^ikiiii.— ibic],,  21  n.  FullMu.— JtiM.,  m  {'  he  6mA 
not  chew/  rejferH ug  tn  t Ijf  Hi rkf  >  1 .  Piil-lm'-cmik,— 
MorfTiin,  A  lie.  .Sw.,  172,  K^7S  rtmns.  'turkey'), 
VtiAli,«bt^.~Qei-k?wi>ldcT (IH191  quoted  hj  Brin- 
Um.  Li/uape  Leg.,  113, 1885.  Oaalifllitijp,— Barldn, 
Kew  Vli?wH,  xx¥ii»  17W.  tTnilMhtiii.— Riittt'ii' 
ber,  Tribes  Eudwu  R,,  336,  1872,  WniXitbtko.— 
Biinfiin,  f\\\  dt.,  3(L     Wonalfctoko  — TMhlMs  i\^m^ 

SfliTtDn.  Nl'IV  VUnvH,  jtivii,  17* *. 

Unalakligemiat  (Undldklig'emut).  A 
subdivision  of  the  Unaligmiut  Eskimo  of 
Alaska,  inhabiting  the  bsmks  of  Unalaklik 
r.—Dall  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  17, 1877. 

Unalaklik.  An  Unaligmiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  the  mouth  of  Unalaklik  r.,  Norton 
sd. ,  Alaska.  Pop.  100  in  1880, 175  in  1 890. 
It  being  the  terminus  of  the  winter  route 
from  Anvik  on  the  Yukon,  the  inhab- 
itants are  a  mixed  race  of  Eskimo  and 
Athapascan. 

OonaUkleet.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1880. 
OmiaUklik  —Zagogkin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov.,  5th  s., 
XXI,  map,  1850.    Unalaohlaet.— W.  U.  Tel.  Exped 


map,  1867,  cited  by  Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 
VnaUkUt.— Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map,  1899. 
Unalaska.  The  larger  of  the  dialectic 
divisions  of  the  Aleut,  occupying  the 
Aleutian  ids.  w.  of  Ataka  and  the  ex- 
tremity and  N.  coast  of  Alaska  penin. 
Whereas  the  Atka  show  some  resem- 
blance to  Asiatics,  probably  owing  to  a 
mixture  of  blood  since  the  Russian  con- 
quest, these  are  more  akin  in  appearance, 
customs,  and  language  to  the  Kaniagmiut. 
Fuohs-Aleuten.— Hotmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7, 1856. 
KiSif^ons.— Pinart  in  Mom.  Soc.  Ethnog.  Parifl, 
XI,  157, 1872.  Kof holaf hi.— Coxe,  Russian  Discov. , 
219, 1787  (applied  to  inhabitants  of  Unalaska  id.; 

Probably  their  own  name).  Hieakakh-itina.— 
etrofC  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  164,  1884  (Kenai 
name  for  Aleuts  of  Alaska  penin.).  Una- 
lasehkaar.— Uolmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  7,  1855. 
Unalashkaas.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,xyili.  268. 
1869.  XTnsliilrans.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.. 
541, 1878. 

ITnalga.  A  former  Aleut  village  on 
Unalga,  Adreanof  group,  Aleutian  ids., 
Alas£ft,  with  23  inhabitants  in  1831. 
Oonalga.— PetrofT  in  10th  Census,  Alaska.  85, 1884. 
Oonalffenakoi.— Elliott.  Cond.  AfT.  Alaska.  225, 1875. 
UnalCinakoe.— Veniaminof,  Zapiskl,  ii,  203, 1840. 
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UNALTGMIUT UNCAS 
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Unaligmint.  A  tribe  of  Alaskan  Eski- 
mo inhabiting  the  e.  shore  of  Norton  sd. 
back  to  the  coast  range.  They  are  the 
northernmost  of  the  fishing  tribes  of 
Eskimo,  and  their  racial  characteristics 
have  been  modified  by  intermarriage 
with  the  stronger  western  Eskimo,  whose 
raids  from  the  n.  decimated  the  population 
on  Norton  sd.  until  there  were  only  160 
Unaligmint  left  by  DalPs  reckoning  in 
1875;  at  the  census  of  1890,  only  1 10.  He 
distinguished  the  following  subtribes: 
Ke^iktowregmiut,  Pastoligmmt,  Pikraik- 
taligmiut,  and  Unalakli^mut.  Their  vil- 
lages are:  Anemuk,  Iguik,  Kiktaguk,  Pik- 
miktalik,  Tachik,  Topanika,  Unalaklik. 
Axiagmut.— Worman  cited  by  Dall  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol..  1, 17, 1877  (see Aziagmut).  Oonaligmute.— 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  126,  1884.  Tachig- 
myut.— Turner,  Unalit  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1877 
(slg.  'bay  people').  Tataohigmut—W range!  1 
quoted  by  Dall ,  op.  cit.  Tatsohifmuten. — Wrangell 
in  Ethnog.  Nach.,  122,  18-39.  TTntleet.— Dall.  op. 
cit  (so  called  by  other  natives).  Unaligmut. — 
Nelson  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map.  1899.  TTnalif- 
mutea.— Dall  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  xviii.  266, 1869. 

Unami.  One  of  the  principal  divisions 
of  the  Delawares  (q.  v. ),  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  Pennsylvania  side  of  Delaware  r., 
from  the  junction  of  the  Lehigh  south- 
ward al)Outto  the  Delaware  line.  Accord- 
ing to  Brinton,  many  of  the  New  Jersey 
Delawares  were  Unami  who  had  crossed 
the  Delaware  to  escape  the  inroads  of  the 
Conestoga,  and  Ruttenber  classes  with  this 
division  the  Navasink,  Karitan,  Hacken- 
sack,  Aquackanonk,  Tappan,  and  Haver- 
straw,  of  northern  New  Jersey.  The 
Unami  held  precedence  over  the  other 
Delawares.  Their  totem  was  the  turtle 
(pakoango).  According  to  Morgan,  they 
were  one  of  the  three  gentes  of  the  Dela- 
wares, while  Brinton  says  the  turtle  was 
merelythesymbolofageographicdivision. 
The  Unami  have  sometimes  been  called 
the  Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delawares.  (j.m.) 
Pakoango.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  39,  1885  ('the 
crawler,'  a  term  descriptive  of  the  turtle).  Poke- 
koo-un'-go.— Morgan,  A nc.  Soc,  172,  1877  (trans, 
'turtle').  Unami.— Post  (1758)  quoted  bv  Rupp, 
West Penn.,app.,  121 ,  1846.  ITnaininM.— Doc. (1759) 
quoted  by  Rupp,  Northampton  Co.,  50, 1845.  Una- 
mini.— Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  214. 1886.  Urawis.— 
Niles  (ra.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
V,  541,  1861  (misprint).  WanJuni.— Barton,  New 
Views,  xxvii.  1798.  Wenaumeew.— Aupaumut 
(1791)  quoted  by  Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  2(),  1885 
(Mahican  name).  WnSmiu.— Brinton,  ibid.,  36. 
Wonami.— Tobias  (1884)  quoted  by  Brinton,  ibid.. 
89.  Wunaumeeh.— Barton,  New  Views,  app.,  10, 
1798. 

Unananhan.  A  Tuscarora  village  in  n.  b. 
North  CarolinainlTOl.— Lawson  (1709), 
Hist.  Car.,  383, 1860. 

Unang^ashik.    An  Aglemiut  Eskimo  vil- 
lage at  Heiden  bay,  Alaska  penin.,  Alaska; 
pop.  37  in  1880,  190  in  1890. 
Oonangashik.— Petroff,     Map    of    Alaska,    1880. 
Oonongaahik.— Petroff,  Rep.  on  Ala.ska,  45, 1880. 

Unatak.     A  Kowagtniut  Eskimo  village 
on  Kobuk  r.,  Alaska. 
Un-nah-tak.— Healy,  Cruise  of  Corwin,  27.  1887. 

Una  Vida.  An  important  ancient  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  4 


m.  above  Pueblo  Benito.  It  is  situated 
on  uneven  ground  on  the  n.  side  of  the 
arroyo  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall. 
The  main  building  is  L-shapea,  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  wings  being  connected  by 
a  semicircular  wall^  The  wings  are  274 
and  253  ft  in  length.  The  remains  of  a 
partly  subterranean  circular  kiva,  60  ft 
in  diameter,  are  situated  within  the  court; 
another  is  in  the  inclosare  at  the  angle  of 
the  two  wings;  3  more  are  built  within 
the  walls  of  one  wing,  and  another  lai^ 
kiva  is  outside  of  the  £.  wall.  The  ma- 
terial of  which  the  pueblo  was  built  is 
grayish  yellow  sandstone  in  rather  lai^ 
blocks;  the  style  of  masonry  is  plain,  no 
attempt  at  ornamentation  being  found  as 
in  other  buildings  of  the  group.  This 
building  is  in  a  very  ruinous  condition. 
Two  hundred  ft  n.  w.  of  the  main  build- 
ing, on  a  point  of  the  blu^  about  50  ft 
above,  is  another  ruin,  the  principal  fea- 
ture of  which  is  a  kiva,  54  ft  in  diameter, 
surrounded  bjr  15  to  20  rooms.  The  ruin  is 
called  Saydegil  (*  house  on  the  side  of  the 
rocks')  by  the  Navaho.  See  Simpson. 
Exped.  to  Navajo  Country,  78,  I860; 
Jackson  in  10th  Rep.  Hayden  Surv.,  1878 
Hardacre  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  278,  Dec. 
1878.  (e.  l.  h.) 

Unoai  (corruption  of  WonkuSj  *fox,*  lit. 
*the  circler.' — Gerard).  A  Moh^an 
chief,  son  of  Owenoco,  who  in  1626  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Sassacus,  chief  of  the 
Pequot,  and  became  one  of  their  leaders 
(De  Forest.  Inds.  of  Conn.,  86,  1852). 
He  was  known  also  as  Poquim  or 
Poquoiam.  A  rebellion  against  Saasacos 
led  to  his  defeat  and  banishment, 
whereupon  he  fled  to  the  Narraganset, 
but  soon  made  his  peace  and  returned. 
This  conduct  was  repeated  several 
times.  He  warred  against  the  Pequot, 
Narraganset,  and  other  tribes.  After 
taking  prisoner  Miantonomo  he  executed 
him  at  command  of  the  English.  He 
sided  with  the  English  in  King  Philip's 
war  in  1676.  His  death  occurred  in  1682  or 
1683.  The  family  line  became  extinct 
early  in  the  19th  century.  De  Forest  (op. 
cit.,  86)  says:  ''  Hisnaturewasselfish,  jew- 
ous,  and  tyrannical;  his  ambition  was 
grasping  and  unrelieved  by  a  single  trait  of 
magnanimity."  Stratagem  ana  trickery 
were  native  to  his  mind.  His  personal 
habits  were  bad  and  he  was  adaicted  to 
more  than  one  vice  of  the  whites.  He 
protested  against  the  introduction  of 
Christianitv  among  his  people.  A  moD- 
ument  to  his  memory  was  erected  by 
the  citizens  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  in  July, 
1847,  the  cornerstone  of  which  was  laid 
by  President  Jackson  in  1833.  Another 
memorial,  consisting  of  a  bronze  statue 
surmounting  a  large  bowlder,  was  erected 
by  Mrs  Edward  Clar^,  afterward  the 
wife  of  Bishop  H.  C.  Potter,  on  t^e  site 
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of  the  home  of  Jamee  Fenimore  Cooper, 
at  Ck>operBtown,  N.  Y.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Unoowa  (from  ongkoue,  *  beyond,*  with 
reference  to  Pecjuannoc  r.).  A  small 
band  formerly  livinK  about  Fairfield, 
Fairfield  oo. ,  Conn.  Their  village,  of  the 
same  name,  was  near  the  site  of  FairfieM. 
They  are  placed  by  Rotten  ber  in  the 
Mattabeeec  division  of  the  Wappinger 

Onokmy.^Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, 
xrii,  58,  1881.  Vncaway.— Bradford  {ca.  1660)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  4th  s.,  in,  427,  1866.  uneo- 
w»y.— Hubbard  (1680),  Ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  456,  1815. 
irBkowM.~De  Forest,  Inds.  Conn.,  49, 1851.  Unk- 
w««.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii,  164, 1829. 

Undl-tkadjins-gitanai  (^Am  aquadji'ns 
gitAnd^-i,  *  Gituns  on  the  river  Skadjins ' ) . 
A  subdivision  of  the  Gituns,  a  Haida 
family  of  the  Eagle  clan  living  at  Masset, 
Brit.  Col.  The  name  was  derived  from 
that  of  a  small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  upper  expansion  of  Masset  inlet,  and 
upon  which  they  used  to  camp. — Swan- 
ton,  Cont  Haida,  275,  1905. 

Unga.  An  Aleut  village  on  Unga  id., 
Shumagin group,  Alaska;  pop.  116  in  1833, 
185  in  1880,  159  in  1890. 
©eUrot— Venlaminof  quoted  by  Petrofl  in  10th 
Census,  Alaska,  35, 1884.  Delarov.— Petrofl,  Rep. 
on  Alaska,  24,  1880.  Oonffenskoi.— ElUott,  Cond. 
Afl.  Alaska,  226, 1876.  Ougnaffok.— Lutke  quoted 
by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  148, 1902,  Oiuifa.— 
Petrofl  In  10th  Census,  Alaska,  23, 1884.  Ugnank.— 
Holmbeig,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map,  1856. 

Ungalik.  A  Malemiut  Eskimo  village 
at  the  mouth  of  Ungalik  r.,  e.  end  of 
Norton  sd.,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in  1880. 
OonakhtoUk.— Petrofl  in  lOth  Census.  Alaska,  11, 
1884.  OwDartouli— ZagQpkin  in  Nouv.  Ann. 
Voy.,  6th  8.,  xxi,  map,  1850.  Unagtuligmut.— 
Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  i,  72,  1847. 
Vnaktolik.— Elliott,  Our  Arct.  Prov.,  145,  1886. 
Unatolik.— Elliott,  op.  cit.  Unffalik.— Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska.  1902.  Unoktolik.— Coast  Surv. 
chart  quoted  by  Baker,  ibid. 

Ungqnateraghiate.    See  Shikellamy. 

Unharik.    Given  in  1852  as  a  Karok 
village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
0<m-hiTik.--Gibb8.  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  £.,  1852. 

ITniiak.  A  Yuit  Eskimo  village  of  the 
Aiwan  division  on  Indian  pt.,  n.  e. 
Siberia.  Pop.  500  in  51  houses  about 
1895;  442  in  61  houses  in  1901. 
Hnkamok.— Petrofl  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  map, 
1884.  Uni'iii,— Bogoras,  Chukchee.  29, 1904  ( Chuk- 
chi name).    Vai'iak.— Ibid.  (Eskimo  name). 

United  States  Board  of  Indian  Commii- 
tfionert.  A  Board  of  ten  men  appointed 
and  directly  commissioned  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  **from  men 
eminent  for  their  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy to  serve  without  pecuniary  com- 
pensation,'' to  use  the  language  of 
the  law  which  in  1869  created  the 
BoArd  at  the  suggestion  of  President 
Grantj  that  by  its  advice  and  sugges- 
tions it  might  cooperate  with  the  Gov- 
ernment in  secunn^  a  sound  and  pro- 
gressive administration  of  Indian  affairs 
and  in  promoting  the  education  and  civ- 
ilization of  the  native  American  tribes. 


,  The  especial  significance  of  the  40 
years*  history^  of  the  Commission  lies  in 
the  fact  that  upon  an  important  branch 
of  the  Government's  administrative  work 
there  has  been  brought  to  bear  en- 
lightened public  opinion,  through  a 
slowly  changing  body  of  men  of  high 
character,  especially  interested  in  the  re- 
forms to  be  secured,  uninfluenced  by 
partisan  considerations  and  free  from 
danger  of  removal  for  party  advanta^ 
when  impelled  to  criticism  of  adminis- 
trative faults  or  defects. 

Determined  to  put  an  end  to  needless 
wars  with  Indian  tribes,  President  Grant, 
referring  to  his  ** Peace  Policy"  and  to 
this  newly  created  Commission,  in  his 
annual  message  of  December,  1869,  said: 
"I  have  adopted  a  new  policy  toward 
these  wards  of  the  nation  (they  can  not 
be  re^rded  in  any  other  light  than  as 
wards),  with  fair  results,  so  Sir  as  tried, 
and  which  I  hope  will  be  attended  ulti- 
mately with  great  success." 

Commissioned  under  the  law  of  April 
10, 1869,  the  Board  began  its  work  under 
regulations  issued  by  President  Grant, 
which  authorized  it  to  inspect  the  records 
of  the  Indian  Ofiice  and  to  obtain  full 
information  as  to  the  conduct  of  all  parts 
of  the  affairs  thereof;  gave  to  its  mem- 
bers full  power  to  inspect  Indian  agen- 
cies, to  be  present  at  payments  of  annui- 
ties, at  consultations  or  councils  with  In- 
dians; to  advise  agents  respecting  their 
duties;  to  be  present  at  purchases  of 
goods  for  Indian  purposes;  to  inspect  said 
purchases^  advising  with  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Af&irs  in  regard  thereto; 
and  to  advise  respecting  instructions  to 
agents  and  changes  in  the  methods  of 
purchasing  goods  or  of  conducting  the 
affairs  of  the  Indian  Bureau  proper. 

Among  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion have  been  such  prominent  business 
men  as  Felix  R.  Brunot,  of  Pittsburg  (first 
chairman  of  the  Board);  William  Welsh 
and  Geoive  H.  Stuart,  of  Philadelphia; 
William  E.  Dodge,  Gen.  Clinton  B.  Fisk, 
Darwin  R.  James,  and  William  H.  Lyon, 
of  New  York,  and  John  V.  Farwell,  of 
Chicago. 

Abuses  in  connection  with  the  pur- 
chase of  Indian  supplies  and  the  business 
of  Indian  traders  aemanded  and  received 
immediate  attention  and  drastic  reform. 
The  Board  advised  a  change  in  the  meth- 
ods of  purchase,  securing  strict  impar- 
tiality in  the  reception  of  bids  and  the 
allotment  of  contracts,  and  a  system  of 
rigid  inspection  after  goods  have  been  de- 
livered at  a  Government  warehouse,  thus 
insuring  goods  in  quality  and  gmde  equal 
to  the  samples  offered,  preventing  fraud, 
and  saving laiige  sums  to  the  Government 
each  year.  The  system  planned  and  inau- 
gurated by  the  business  men  of  the  Board, 
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after  a  few  jears  of  practical  direction  by 
the  Commiflsion,  was  adopted  sabetan- 
tially  by  the  Department  and  is  still  in 
use  by  the  Indian  Bureau,  to  the  ^reat 
advantage  of  the  Indians  as  well  as  of  the 
Grovemment. 

In  their  first  annual  report  to  the  Pren- 
dent  the  Board  indicated,  besides  these 
reforms  in  business  methods,  certain  lines 
of  work  which  they  proposed  to  under- 
take and  certain  reforms  which  seemed 
desirable.  They  ui^ged  that  the  Indians 
should  be  taught  as  soon  as  possible  the 
advantages  of  individual  ownership  of 
proi>erty;  that  land  in  severalty  should 
be  given  them  as  soon  as  it  was  desired  by 
any ;  that  tribal  ownership  and  tribal  rela- 
tions should  be  discourased;  that  individ- 
ual titles  to  land  should  oe  made  inalien- 
able from  the  family  of  the  holder  for  at 
least  two  or  three  ^nerations,  and  that 
the  Five  Civilized  Tribes  of  Indian  Ter. 
should  be  taxed  and  made  citizens  of  the 
United  States  as  soon  as  possible.  Thev 
advised  that  the  system  of  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes  should  be  discontinued;  and 
that  as  soon  as  a  just  method  to  accom- 
plish it  could  be  devised,  there  should  be 
m  the  interest  of  the  Indians  themselves 
an  abrogation  of  existing  treaties  with 
tribes.  Thev  declared  it  to  be  the  imme- 
diate duty  of  the  Government  to  establish 
schools  and  employ  teachers,  to  introduce 
the  English  language  in  every  tribe,  and 
especially  to  educate  the  Indians  in  the 
dignity  of  work,  in  the  industries  and 
arts  of  civilization  and  the  principles  of 
Christianity,  that  Indians  might  be  fitted 
for  citizenship  and  be  mi^e  citizens. 
From  the  first,  the  object  held  in  view 
by  the  Commission  has  been  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  Indians  as  soon  as  practicable 
into  the  body  politic  as  American  citizens. 
Their  first  report  also  commended  the 
President  for  his  avowed  purpose  to  select 
Indian  agents  with  a  view  to  their  moral 
as  well  as  their  business  qualifications  for 
their  work,  and  aside  from  political  and 
partisan  considerations. 

As  early  as  1878  the  Commission  made 
a  draft  of  a  bill  to  allot  land  and  secure 
homesteads  to  Indians;  and  they  stead- 
fastly and  earnestly  advocated  that  re- 
form, against  strong  opposition,  until  its 
triumph  in  Congress  under  the  wise  and 
effective  leadership  of  Senator  Dawes  in 
the  general  severalty  act  of  1887  which 
justly  bears  his  name.  Now  that  more 
than  70,000  Indians  (besides  the  65,000 
in  Indian  Ten,  citizens  by  virtue  of  the 
Curtis  act,  which  followed  the  Dawes  act) 
have  become  American  citizens  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Dawes  bill,  it  excites 
wonder  to  recall  the  fact  that  until  this 
tardy  act  of  justice  to  Indians  in  1887  the 
only  people  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe 
who  could  not  become  American  citizens 


by  birth,  residence,  or  naturalization  were 
our  own  American  Indians,  the  only 
strictly  native-bom  Americans  by  race. 

To  assist  in  the  Christian  education  of 
the  Indians  was  urged  upon  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians  as  a  patriotic  duty 
by  President  Grant  in  1869;  and  for  many 
years  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners 
cooperated  in  this  work  by  holding  twice 
in  each  year  (at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  at  Washington  in  January, 
and  at  the  Lake  Mohonk  Indian  Confer- 
ence— see  Mohonk  Indian  Conference, — 
called  and  entertained  by  Hon.  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  a  member  of  the  Commission), 
a  conference  with  the  secretaries  and 
workers  of  the  various  religious  organi- 
zations which  earned  on  missions  and 
schools  among  Indians.  After  appropria- 
tionsforGovernment  schools  had  steadily 
grown  from  $20,000  in  1877  to  $3,757,909 
m  1910  (a  growth  which  the  Board  has 
earnestly  recommended  and  steadily  fav- 
ored V  and  after  direct  Government  aid 
had  been  withdrawn  from  all  denomina- 
tional schools^  annual  conferences  at 
Washin^n  with  representatives  of  mis- 
sion societies  were  for  a  time  discontin- 
ued. When  the  Board  was  created,  fewer 
than  5,000  Indian  children  had  any  kind 
of  school  facilities.  Now  the  Govern- 
ment provides  school  facilities  for  the 
children  of  all  Indian  tribes  except  the 
Navaho;  and  in  1910  more  than  30,000 
Indian  children  were  enrolled  in  schools. 

In  their  first  annual  report  the  Board, 
in  speaking  of  the  proposed  policy  of 
education,  said:  '*To  expect  the  Cnris- 
tianizationand  civilization  of  any  barbar- 
ous people  within  the  term  of  a  few  short 
years  would  be  to  ignore  all  the  facts  of 
history,  all  the  experiences  of  human 
nature."  Now  that  for  a  full  generation 
this  independent,  nonpartisan  Board  has 
continuea  to  act  as  assistants  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, often  as  interpreters  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  policy  of  the  administration, 
often  by  cntidsm  and  suggestion  as  ex- 
ponents to  the  Government  of  the  thought 
and  sentiment  of  the  most  intelligent 
friends  of  the  Indians,  so  much  of  prog- 
ress is  evident  that  the  Commission  with 
great  hope  and  confidence  continue  their 
work  which  looks  to  the  speed  v  abolition 
of  all  tribal  relations,  and  to  the  discon- 
tinuance at  the  earliest  practicable  date  of 
all  special  supervision  of  Indians  by  the 
Government 

For  the  last  10  years  the  Board  has 
warmly  advocated  breaking  up  into  in- 
dividual holding  the  immense  tribal 
fimds  now  held  in  trust  by  the  Govern- 
ment They  advocate  the  fixing  of  an 
early  date  after  which  no  child  bom  to 
Indians  shall  have  any  right  to  a  share 
in  tribal  funds  save  as  he  may  inherit 
from  others  their  divided  interest  under 
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the  laws  of  the  state  or  territory  where 
he  may  reside,  and  the  division  of  tribal 
funds  into  individual  holdings,  each 
Indian  entitled  to  a  share  to  be  recofpiized 
on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States;  payments  of  interest  to 
be  made  directly  to  the  individual  Indian 
by  name,  the  principal  to  be  jjaiji  to 
individual  Indians  whenever  in  the 
opinion  of  the  President  they  may^  be  fit 
to  receive  and  use  it  So  only,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Board,  can  Indians  be 
trained  to  use  their  property.  The  keep- 
ing of  permanent  family  records  at  each 
agency,  with  this  purpose  in  view;  the 
strengthening  of  family  life  among  the 
Indians  by.  requiring  a  license  for  mar- 
riage and  by  active  measures  to  prevent 
polygamy,  are  regulations  adopted  re- 
cently by  the  Government  at  the  urgent 
request  of  the  Board. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Board  have  been 
Felix  R.  Brunot  (186^73),  Clinton  B. 
F1sk(1874-77,and  1880-89),  A.  C.Barstow 
(187&-79),  Merrill  E.  Gates,  (1890-99), 
Darwin  R. James  (1899-1909).  Francis E. 
Leupp,  former  CbmmiBsioner  of  Indian 
Affairs;  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attomey- 
Greneral  of  the  United  States,  and  Maurice 
F.  Egan,  present  minister  to  Denmark, 
are  amone  recent  members  of  the  Board. 
Gren.  Elipnalet  Whittlesey  was  its  secre- 
tary from  1882  to  1899.  Its  present  (1910) 
officers  and  members  are:  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  chairman;  Merrill  E.  Gates,  sec- 
retary; and  Commissioners  Albert  K. 
Smiley,  William  D.  Walker.  Joseph  T. 
Jacobs,  Patrick  J.  Ryan,  Andrew  S.  Dra- 
per, Greorge  Vaux,  jr.,  Warren  K.  Moore- 
nead,  andSamuel  A.  Eliot  The  office  of 
the  Board  is  Corcoran  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  (m.  B.  G.) 

Unkagarits  ( TM-ka-g<xi^its ) .  One  of  the 
tribes  known  under  the  collective  term 
Grodutes,  formerly  in  Skull  valley,  s.  w. 
Utah:  pop.  149  in  1873.— Powell  and 
Ingalls  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  61,  1874. 

Unkakanignti  (  Un-karka^-ni-guU,  *  red 
land  people*).  A  P^ute  band  formerly 
in  I/mg  valley,  s.  w.  Utah;  pop.  36  in 
1873. 

Va-kft-ka'-iii-fiito.— Powell  in  Ind.  Aif.  Rep. 
1878,  50, 1874.  Vnkar  kMitfate-T»-Hoato.— Ingalls 
in  U.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  2, 1873. 

Unkapaniikaiiits  ( Unkdpa  nu-kwirUs, 
•red water  river  people 0-  A  Paiute 
band  near  Cedar  City,  s.  w.  Utah.  Pop. 
97  in  1873.  In  1904  there  were  30 
Paiute  near  Cedar  City,  probably  the 
remnant  of  this  band. 
Hn-kwiati.— Powell  misquoted  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
42, 48d  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  15, 1874  (separated  from  Un- 
ka^pa  by  comma).  Vn-ka-pa.— ibid.  Vnka-'-pa- 
Hn-koiiits'.— Powell  in  Ind.  Afl.  Bep.  1878, 60. 1^. 
Vnka-toma.— Ingalls  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d 
Cong.,  8d  sess.,  2, 1878  (probablv  Identical). 

Unkoheyuta  ( *  eat  dung ' ) .  A  Minicon- 
jou  Sioux  band. 

Vg][te-7vta.>-Doraey,  after  Swift,  in  15th  Rep. 
B.A.E.,220,1897.  tlfiktos-yuta.— Ibid. 


Vnkoahi.  Given  by  Doty  (Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1864.  175,  1865)  as  one  of  the  two 
chief  banos  of  the  western  Shoshoni,  but 
they  may  have  been  Paiute. 

Urnktoka  ('our  enemies').  A  tribe 
which,  according  to  the  Iowa,  formerly 
lived  in  n.  Wisconsin  and  was  destroyed 
by  them  about  the  beginning  of  the  19th 
century. — Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
II,  pt.  2,  59,  1864. 

Unojita.  One  of  86  tribes  reported  in 
1683  to  DominTO  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  jQmano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Conchos  rs.,  in 
Texas.— Mendoza,  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archivo  Gen.  de  Mexico. 

Unihagii  {TW-BhoraiA^).  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  of  New  Mexico;  defi- 
nite location  unknown. — ^Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895. 

Unawat  A  *'castie"  of  the  Mahican, 
taking  its  name  from  the  chief,  situated 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  Rensselaer 
CO. ,  N.  Y.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R. , 
85,  1872. 

Unyiijaima.     Mentioned  as  a  village, 
presumablv   Ck)stanoan,    formerly   con- 
nected with  San  Juan  Bautista  mission, 
Cal. 
Vi^aima.— Engelhardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  898, 1897. 

Unjjaware  ( Iroquois  name ) .  One  of  the 
5  Abnaki  villages  in  1700. — Bellomont 
(1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  iv,  758, 
1854. 

Upan  ('elk').  A  gens  of  the  Kansa. 
O'-dL— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc,  166, 1877.  0-pdh>  nika- 
dkinrfa.— StoblM,  Kaw  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  25, 
1877.  Vpa^.—Dorsey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  281, 
1897. 

Uparek.    A  Maricopa  rancheria  on  the 
Rio  Gila,  Arizona,  in  the  18th  century. 
8.  FeUpo  Vpareh.— Sedelmair  (1744)  cited  by  Ban- 
croft, Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  m,  1889.    Vparoh.— 
Rudo  Ensayo  (ea.  1768),  22, 1^. 

Upaioltae.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  near 
the  ereat  bend  of  the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  vis- 
ited by  Anza  in  1744,  and  by  Anza,  Font, 
Garc^,  and  others,  in  1775. 
Opanoitae.— Arricivita  (1791)  cited  by  Bancroft. 
Arix.  and  N.  Mex.,  890,  1889.  Potooioin.— Anza 
and  Font  (1780),  ibid.,  892.  PneUo  da  loa  Santos 
ApostolM  Baa  Simon  y  Jvdaa. — Garcia  (1776), 
Mary,  118, 1900.  Ban  Bimoa  y  Jndaa  do  Vpaaoitao.— 
Garc^  (1776), ibid^ 466.  B.  Bimoa.~Arrrcivita,  op. 
cit  B.  Simon  jy  Jnd^  do  Opaioitao.— Anza  and 
Pont  (1780)  cited  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit..  892. 
Vparodtao.— Ibid,  vparaoytac— Garc^  (1775), 
Diary,  188, 1900. 

Upeniivlk.  A  Danish  post  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  74^.  It  contains  4  frame  houses, 
occupied  by  Danish  officers  and  their 
families,  a  wooden  church,  and  a  number 
of  Eskimo  huts  made  of  turf.— Bessels, 
Am.  Nordpol-Exped.,  85, 1878. 

Vpethipow.  A  tribe,  related  to  the  Cree, 
livinff  near  the  b.  coast  of  James  bay,  Can- 
ada, Detween  Rupert  and  Great*  Whale 
rs.,  borderine  on  tne  Eskimo  of  Labrador. 
One  band,  the  Winnepeskowuk,  lived  on 
East  Main  r.,  another  was  said  to  live  on 
Moose  r.,  probably  the  Monsoni,  who 
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were  doubtless  a  cognate  if  not  the  same 

tribe. 

TTpd-ahi-pow.— Hutchlns  (1770)  quoted  by  Rich- 

ardaon,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,38, 1851. 

TTpkhan  ( '  elk ' ) .    A  gens  of  the  Hanka 
divudon  of  the  Osage. 
V'pqM.— Doney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  284,  1887. 

^pop  ( V-P^)'  ^  Chomashan  village 
formerly  near  Ft  Concepdon,  Cal.--Hen- 
shaw,  BaenaventoraMS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1884. 

Upper  Ohinook.  A  general  term  for  the 
Chinookan  tribes  of  Columbia  r.,  above 
(b.  of)  the  Lower  Chinook.  As  com- 
monly used  it  refers  to  the  tribes  between 
the  mouth  of  Willamette  r.  and  The 
Dalles,  Oreg. 

QvithliA'-kiahatohk.— Oatachet,  M8.,B.  AE.,  1877. 
(*  Indians  above  the  falls':  Lower  Chinook  name). 
Sants-Tohiaonkt.— Mofras,  Ezpl.  dans  TOregon, 
u,  885,  1844.  TohaxUtxksh.— QatBchet,  op.  dt. 
(Clackama  name) .  upper  Ohinook.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  214, 1846. 

TTpper  Cowliti.  A  division  of  the  Cow- 
litz on  the  upper  waters  of  Cowlitz  r., 
Wash. 

TTpper  Creeki.  A  term  applied  to  that 
division  of  the  Creeks  formerly  living 
about  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa  rs. ,  n.  s.  Ala. , 
and  for   a  short   distance  below  their 

i' unction.  Lincoln  in  1798  (Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,i,  79,  1832)  stated  that 
there  were  about  45  Upper  Creek  towns. 
See  Creeks. 

Madco^  HatohapdOa.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg., 
I,  287,  1884  (Creek  name).  OrerhlU  Oro&.— Lee 
quoted  bv  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.^bk.iy. 68, 1848.  Tho 
BatioiL—Bartram,  Trav. ,  208,1791.  uppor  Orooks.— 
Ibid.,  878. 

Upper  Fraier  Band.    One  of  4  subdivi- 
sions of  the  Upper  Ntlakvapamuk  of  the 
interior  of  British  Columbia. 
SLaza'yux.— Telt  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  n, 
170,1900.    Upper  Frmaor  band.— Ibid. 

Upper  Kntenai.  The  larger  of  the  2 
divisions  of  the  Kutenai,  speaking  a  dif- 
ferent dialect  and  more  amenable  to  civ- 
ilizing influences  than  the  Lower  Ku- 
tenai. They  live  in  the  region  inclosed 
between  Selkirk  and  the  Rocky  mts.,  on 
the  lakes  at  the  head  of  Columbia  r.. 
and  on  Upper  Kootenai  r.  and  L.  Pena 
d'  Oreille,  Brit.  Col.  Their  subdivisions 
are  Akiskenukenik,  Akamnik,  Akaneku- 
nik,  and  Akiyenik. 

Ki'tona'Qa.— Chamberlain  in  8th  Uep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  6. 1892.  TrpperB:ootaiiais.—Mayne,  Brit.  Col., 
298, 1862.  Vppor  Kootanie.— Tolmie  and  Dawson, 
Comp.  Vocabe.,  124b,  1884.  Upper  Kooteaay.— 
Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  10,  1889. 
Upper  Kootenuha.— Tolmie  and  Dawson,  op.  cit. 

Upper  Mdewakanton.  The  northern 
bands  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux  in 
Minnesota. 

Upper  Me-d^wakan-f  wan.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849,  81, 1850. 

Upper  St  Croix  Lake  Band.  A  band  of 
the  Munominikasheenhug. 

Upper  Sionx.  The  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton  Sioux,  on  upper  Minnesota  r.,  as  ais- 
tinffuished  from  the  Lower  Sioux  (Mde- 
wakanton and  Wahpekute). — ^Ind.  Aff. 
Eep.,  1859,  101, 1860. 


Upper  Takelma.  A  Takelman  tribe  that 
dwelt  eastward  of  the  Takelma  proper, 
occupying  the  poorer  land  of  the  upper 
Rogue,  eastward  from  about  Table  Bock 
toward  the  Cascades  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  present  town  of  Jackson- 
ville, Oreg.  These  eastern  Takelma  seem 
to  have  Men  on  the  whole  less  advanced 
than' their  down-river  kinsmen.  They 
are  said  to  have  been  shorter  in  stature 
than  these,  to  have  used  loe  rafts  instead 
of  canoes,  and,  because  of  greater  eco- 
nomic distress,  to  have  used  for  food 
crows,  ants'  e^s,  and  the  like,  much  to 
the  di9gust  of  Uie  Takelma  proper,  who, 
however,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly averse  to  the  eating  of  lice  and 
grasshoppers  themselves.  The  Upper 
Takelma  were  much  more  warlike  tatm 
their  western  neighbors,  and  were  accus- 
tomed to  make  raids  on  the  latter  in 
order  to  procure  supplies  of  food  and 
other  valuables.  The  slaves  they  cap- 
tured they  often  sold  to  the  Klamath  of 
the  Lakes,  directly  to  the  s.  The  few 
words  obtained  of  their  language  show  it 
to  have  been  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Takelma  proper,  but  with 
distinct  phonetic  and  lexicographic  dia- 
lectic dinerencee.  (b*  8.) 
Lat'si»w^.— Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr..  ix,  252,  1907 
C^oee  living  in  the  uplands':  Takelma  name), 
wldz.— Sapir,  ibid,  ('enemies':  also  sometimes 
80  called  by  the  Takelma,  although  applied  spe- 
cifically to  the  Shasta). 

Upper  Thompson  Indiani.  The  Ntlak- 
yapamuk  on  Eraser  r.  and  its  tributaries 
above  Cisco,  Brit  Col.  They  embody  4 
minor  divisions:  the  Lytton,  Upper 
Eraser,  Spences  Bridge,  and  Nicola 
bands. 

Wkg^mamnr ■— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Kat.  Hist., 
II,  168,  1900  (=s  'people  above').  Upper  Thomp- 
sons.— Ibid. 

Upper  Tanktonai.  One  of  the  two  prin- 
dpcQ  local  divisions  of  the  Yanktonai 
Sioux,  so  named  because  their  habitat 
was  farther  up  Missouri  r.  than  that  of 
the  Hunkpatma  (U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  ii, 
905,  1904).  Thev  include  the  Warikute, 
Takini,  Shikshichena,  Kiyuksa,  and  Pa- 
baksa. 

Horth  Yaaktons.— Preecott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  n,  109,  note,  1852.  Upper  Yanotonaia.— Stan- 
ley in  Poole,  Among  the  Sioux,  app.,  231,  1881. 
Yank-ton  of  the  north  or  ^aina— Lewis  and  Clark 
DiscoY.,  table,  84, 1806.  Taaktons  of  the  Horth.— 
Ibid.,  24.  Yaaktons  of  the  Plains.— Lewis  and 
Clark  Exped.,  i,  61, 1814. 

Uppatoppet  Mentioned  by  Kane 
( Wand,  m  N.  Am.,  274,  1869)  as  a  band 
numbering  70  or  80  warriors  at  the  mouth 
of  Palouse  r. ,  Wash.  The  term  is  not  met 
with  elsewhere  and  probably  refers  to  a 
di\ision  or  a  settlement  of  the  Palooe. 

Uraeas.  Mentioned  in  connection  with 
some  mythical  as  well  as  existent  tribes 
of  the  plains  in  the  17th  century. — Vet- 
ancurt  (1693)  in  Teatro  Am.,  iii,  303, 
1871. 
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Uraeha.  A  tribe  or  band  represented 
by  one  individual  at  San  Antonio  de 
Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  1764  (Valero 
Baptisms^  1764,  partida  1500,  MSA  There 
is  no  indication  of  the  tribe's  affiliation. 

TTrchaoitao.  A  Maricopa  rancheria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

TTrebnre.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

ITret  (Opata:  t/n,  'man').  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Opata,  containing  also  Ne- 
vome,  and  the  seat  of  a  Spani^  mission 
founded  in  1636:  situated  on  the  b.  bank 
of  the  E.  brancn  of  Rio  Sonora,  central 
Sonora,  Mex.  Pop.  904  in  1678,  592  in 
1730.  The  name  was  applied  also  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  Ure  and  Ore  were  some- 
times used  svnonymously  with  Opata. 
Orozco  y  Befra  (Geog.,  58,  351,  1864) 
classes  tJree  both  as  a  Nevome  pueblo 
and  as  an  Opata  division.  Bandelier 
(Arch.  Inst.  PJipers,  iii,  58, 1890)  says  the 
Ures  were  Opata.  After  the  extermina- 
tion of  the  Salineros  and  Cabezas  of 
Tizonezo,  in  Durango,  that  pueblo  was 
repeopled  by  some  Of  the  Ures  inhabit- 
anta  Ures  is  now  a  Mexicanized  town 
of  2,350  inhabitants,  including  descend- 
ants of  the  former  Opata  popmation  and 
a  number  of  Yaqui.  See  Corazones. 
Huret.— Ribaa  (1645)  quoted  in  Arch.  Inst  Papen, 
m,  pt.  1. 58. 1890.  San  Miguel  VrM.— Zapata  (1678) 
quoted  by  Bancroft.  No.  Mex.  States.  246.  1884. 
VTM.— Kino,  map  (1702)  in  Stficklein.  Neue  Welt- 
Bott.  74, 1726. 

Urhlaina  (a  variety  of  trees).    A  clan 
of  Taos  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Ur'tlilaiiia  tai'na.— M.  C.  Stevenflon,  notes,  B.  A. 
E.,  1910  (tot*'na  = 'people'). 

TTrihetahe.  Mentioned  as  a  Choctaw 
dan  (Wright in  Ind.  Aif.  Rep.,  348, 1843). 
Not  identified. 

TTm-bnrial.  This  method  of  disposing 
of  the  dead,  which  consisted  of  the  burial 
of  cremated  or  noncremated  human  re- 
mains in  vessels  that  were  covered,  mi- 
covered,  or  inverted  over  the  remains, 
was  practised  in  places  by  the  Indians, 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  in  the  territory  now 
forming  the  United  States,  principally  in 
the  S.,  but  nowhere  has  it  been  found  to 
be  exclusive  and  apart  from  other  forms 
of  burial.  The  custom  continued  into 
the  historical  period  (Yarrow,  Moore). 
Noncremated  human  remains  were  buried 
in  vessels  of  stone,  covered  in  various 
wws,  in  s.  California  (Yarrow),  the 
only  locahty  in  the  United  States  where 
stone  vessels  are  known  to  have  been 
used  for  burial  purposes.  Similar  remains 
have  been  found  in  a  covered  receptacle 
of  earthenware  in  Tennessee  (Holmes). 
In  Alabama,  where  alone  plural  burials 
of  noncremated  remains  in  a  single  ves- 
sel are  sometimes  met  with,  nnbumed 


human  bones  have  been  found  in  vessels 
with  and  without  covers,  as  is  also  the 
case  in  Greor^^  In  n.  Florida  two  bowls 
containinff  noncremated  remains  were 
found  with  vessels  inverted  above  them 
(Moore).  Cremated  human  remains  in 
covered  vessels  have  been  unearthed 
in  Arizona  (Hough,  Cushing,  Fewkes, 
Hrdli6ka) ;  in  lax^  seashells  and  in  shells 
of  turtles  in  Illinois  (Mc Adams) ;  in  an 
urn  in  Michigan  (Gillman),  and  in  ves- 
sels, variously  covered  or  uncovered,  in 
G^rgia  (Moore).  In  Georgia,  also,  hu- 
man remains,  sometimes  cremated  and 
sometimes  not,  were  placed  on  the  sand 
with  vessels  of  earthenware  inverted 
above  them  (Moore).  In  s.  California 
entire  skeletons  having  the  skulls  cov- 
ered with  inverted  stone  mortars,  and  in 
one  case  with  an  inverted  metal  pan,  are 
said  to  have  been  found  (Yarrow) ;  and 
earthenware  bowls  were  similarly  turned 
over  skulls  belonging  to  entire  skeletons 
in  Arizona  (Fewkes;  Hodge,  inf  n,  1904) , 
in  New  Mexico  (Duff;  Hewett,  inf n, 
1904),  and  in  two  instances  in  lower  Ala- 
bama (Moore).  In  Utah  burials  of  non- 
cremated  remains  have  been  found  cov- 
ered with  baskets  (Pepper).  Urn-burial 
was  not  practised  by  the  tnbes  occupying 
peninsular  Florida,  but  in  the  n.  w.  part 
of  that  state,  urn-burial  consisting,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  of  lone  skulls  some- 
times accompanied  with  fragments  of 
other  bones  placed  on  the  sand  and  cov- 
ered by  inverted  bowls  have  been  found 
(Moore).    In  South  Carolina  um-burial 

Srobably  was  practised,  but  authentic 
etails  are  wanting.  Published  reports 
of  the  discovery  of  urn-burials  in  Missouri, 
Indiana,  and  Kentucky  have  been  shown 
to  be  incorrect. 

Consult  Cushing  in  Intemat  Cong. 
Americanists,  7th  sess.,  1889,  Berlin, 
1890;  Du  Bois  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  no. 
3, 1907;  Duff  in  Am.  Antiq.,  xxiv,  Sept- 
Oct.,  1902;  Fewkes  m  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1904;  Gillman  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  S.,  1876, 
XXV,  1877;  Holmes  in  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
1886;  Hough  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep.  1901, 
1903;  HrdSika  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii,  480, 
1905;  Moore  (1)  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi, 
no.  6,  1904,  (2)  ibid.,  vii,  no.  1,  1905, 
(3)  various  memoirs  in  Jour.  Acad.  Nat. 
Sci.  Phila.,  XI,  XII,  xin,  1897-1905;  Mc- 
Adams  in  Proc.  Am.  A.  A.  8.,  1880,  xxix, 
1881;  Pepper  in  Jour.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist,  n,  no.  4,  Guide  leaflet  6,  1902; 
Yarrow  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Geog.  Surv.  W. 
100th  Merid.,  vii,  1877.  (c.  b.  m.  ) 

Urns.    See  ReceptacUs. 

ITrraoa.  Mentioned  by  Castafio  de  Sosa 
(Doc.  In^.,  XV,  191,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  s. 
of  the  Queres  (Keres),  on  tne  Rio  Grande. 
N.  Mex.  J  in  1590.  It  seemingly  belonged 
to  the  Tigua. 

Umadhio.    A  Tarahumare  settlement  in 
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Vtinom.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1906  ('reed  people 
Yuki  name) .    Yon-Ml-p«ouM.— Ind.  Aff.  R( 
406, 1868.    To^oL^A,  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n^l! 


ChihaahtiAy  Mez.;  definite  locality  un- 
known.—Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  323.1864. 
TTtal.  A  part  of  the  Sinkyone  living 
on  the  Calitomia  coast  from  Usal  north- 
ward. 

Ounel-«l-ponuu— Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1867,  404,  1858. 
Ouii-«l-leI-PomM.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  U9.  1866. 
Kam'-»-lol  P6-nio.— Powen  in  Gont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
ni,  156, 1877.  Kuah-KUh.— Tobln  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1867.  406,  1866.  VMa— A.  L.  Kroeber,  Infn,  lOT 
■"'  *    '  *       '   ~  i,1908('reedpeopl« 

—Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867, 
»eber,  infn.  1908  (Po- 
rno name).  Yo-aol  Pomas.~Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1864, 
U9,  1865.  Y6-ai  P<mo.*Powen  in  Oont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  m,  156, 1877. 

Utoammeii.  A  tribe  or  village  mentioned 
by  La  Vandera  (B.  Smith,  €k)lec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  I,  16,  1857)  as  a  day's  jonmey  from 
St  Helena,  which  was  visited  by  Juan 
Pardo  in  1667.  Not  identified,  but  possi- 
bly the  Yamasee  of  n.  Florida  or  s.  South 
Osurolina. 
iMamaott.— Barda,  BnMyo,  141, 1728. 

nihil.  The  Columnar  Oactus  clan  of  the 
Ghua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
TTofi  wi&wft.~Fewke8  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  682, 
1900.  t^-w  mm-wiL— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vn, 
402,  1894  (umfi^wil  -  clan).  1^'-«a.— Stephen  in 
8th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  88, 1891. 

TTtL  A  villaj^,  j^robably  on  the  coast 
of  South  Carohna,  in  1569;  distant  about 
60  leagues  "by  salt  water"  from  Santa 
Elena,  about  the  present  Beaufort. — Juan 
de  la  Vandera  (1569)  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc  Fla.,  I,  17,  1857. 

Vfkwaliguta.    See  Hanaing-maw, 

Utia  Toholo.    See  OsceolcL 

Huete.  A  village^  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Uitanali  (  ITsI&im/A,  denoting  a  natural 
barrier  of  rocks  across  a  stream).  The 
name  of  several  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ments. One  was  on  Keowee  r.,  below 
the  present  Ft  George,  in  Oconee  co., 
S.  C. ;  another  seems  to  have  been  some- 
where on  the  waters  of  Tuckasegee  r., 
in  w.  North  Carolina;  a  third,  prominent 
during  and  after  the  Revolutionary  period, 
was  just  above  the  junction  of  CcK>sawa- 
tee  and  Conasauga  rs.  to  form  the  Oos- 
tanaula,  in  Gordon  co.,  Ga.,  and  adjoin- 
ing New  Echota.  Other  settlements  of 
the  same  name  may  have  been  on  Easta- 
nollee  cr.  of  Tugaloo  r.,  in  Franklin  co., 
Q&*,  and  on  Ea^unaulacr.,  flowing  into 
Hiwassee  r.,  in  McMinn  co.,  Tenn.  In 
addition  to  the  forms  cited  below,  the 
name  is  variously  spelled  Eastinaulee, 
Eastanora,  Estananla,  Eustenaree^  Ista- 
nare,  Oostanaula,Ustenary,  etc. — Mooney 
in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  543,  1900. 
Oot-te-aau'lah.— Royce  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  map, 
1887.  Oottiaawlay.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce. 
ibid.,  144.  Ottonooft.— Barcia,  EnMyo,  261,  1728 
(identical?).  Ottttaaale.— Doc.  of  1755  quoted  by 
Royoe,  op.  cit,  148.    Onstaaall*.— Ibid. 

HitiitL  Mentioned  in  a  document  of 
1755  as  one  of  the  Cherokee  lower 
towns.    It  is  also  said  to  have  been  the 


name  of  an  andent  Cherokee  dan,  the 

Holly. 

OartartM.— Royoe  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  148. 1887. 

Vstistl.— Ibid. 

Tlttoma  {W'to-ma),  A  Maidu  village 
near  Nevada  City,  Nevada  co.,  CaL 
Oottomas.— Powers  in  Overhuid  Mo.,  xn.  420, 
1874.  Hi-t^ma.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  EthnoL, 
m,  282, 1877.  Vita.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460. 
1874. 

Utaoa.  One  of  36  tribes  rep<urted  in 
1683  to  Dominffo  de  Mendoza  as  being 
friendly  to  the  Jumano  and  living  three 
days'  journey  eastward  from  the  junction 
of  the  Rio  Grande  and  the  Conchoe,  in 
Texas.— Mendoia,  Viaje,  1683-84,  MS.  in 
Archive  Gen.  de  M^co. 

Utagami  ('middle  of  th^rivw').  An 
extinct  band  of  the  Peoria. 

UtaUita.  A  hydrous  phosphate  of  alu- 
minum somewblat  similar  to  turquoise 
and  capable  of  being  highly  polished. 
Although  rare,  its  occurrence  has  be«k 
noted  in  certain  prehistoric  ruins  in  Utah, 
having  been  employed  by  the  ancient 
Pueblo  inhabitants  evidently  for  orna- 
ments. From  Utah,  the  state  name, 
which  in  turn  is  derived  from  that  of  the 
VU  or  UUi  tribe. 

TTtalliam.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,1860. 

Utohowig.  A  village,  probably  belong- 
ing to  the  Erie,  situated  in  1608  on  a  w. 
tributary  of  the  Susquehanna,  in  Penn- 
sylvania.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Utohaoha.  A  village,  presumably  Cob- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  San 
Juan  Bautista  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  25,  1860. 

Ute.  An  important  Shoehonean  divi- 
sion, related  linguistically  to  the  Palate, 
Chemehuevi,  Elawaiisu.  and  Bannock. 
They  formerly  occupiea  the  entire  cen- 
tral and  w.  portions  of  Colorado  and  t±ie 
s.  portion  of  Utah,  including  the  b.  part 
of  Salt  Lake  valley  and  Utah  valley.  On 
the  8.  they  extended  into  New  Mexico, 
occupying  much  of  the  upper  drainage 
area  of  the  San  Juan.  They  appear  to 
have  always  been  a  warlike  people,  and 
early  came  into  possession  of  horses, 
which  intensified  their  aggressive  char- 
acter. None  of  the  tribes  practised  agri- 
culture. Veij  little  is  known  of  t£eir 
social  and  pohtical  organization,  although 
the  seven  Ute  tribes  of  Utah  were  at  one 
time  organized  into  a  confederacy  under 
chief  Tabb^  (Tafwi).  Dialectic  difier- 
ences  exist  in  the  langoage,  but  these  do 
not  appear  to  be  great  and  probably  pre- 
sented little  difficulty  to  intercourse  be- 
tween the  several  bands  or  geographical 
bodies.  In  the  N.  part  of  their  range,  in 
Utah,  the^  appear  to  have  become  con- 
siderably intermixed  by  marriage  with 
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their  SboBhoni,  Bannock,  and  Fftinte 
kindred,  and  on  the  s.  with  the  Jicarilla 
Apache. 

The  first  treaty  with  the  Ute,  one  of 
peace  and  amity,  was  concluded  Dec.  30, 
1849.  By  Executiveorder  of  Oct  3, 1861, 
Uintah  valley  was  set  apart  for  the  Uinta 
tribe  and  the  remainder  of  the  lana 
claimed  by  them  was  taken  without 
formal  porchase.  By  treaty  of  Oct  7, 
1863,  the  Tabegoache  were  assigned  a 
reservation  and  the  remainder  of  their 
land  was  ceded  to  the  United  States.  On 
May  5, 1864,  various  reserves,  established 
in  185(3  and  1859  by  Indian  a^^cnta,  were 
ordered  vacated  and  sold.  By  treaty  of 
Mar.  2,  1868,  a  reservation  for  the  Tabe- 
gnache,  Moache,  Capote,  Wiminuche, 
Yampa,  Grand  Biver,  Uinta,  and  other 
bands  was  created  in  Colorado  and  the 
remainder  of  their  lands  relinqoished; 
but  by  agreement  of  Sept.  13, 1873,  a  part 
of  this  reservation  was  ceded  to  the  United 
States.  W  hen  it  was  found  that  a  portion 
of  this  last  cession  was  included  in  the 
Uncompahgre  valley,  the  part  so  included 
was  retroceded  to  the  Ute  by  Executive 
order  of  Aug.  17,  1876.  Bv  Executive 
order  of  Nov.  22,  1875,  the  Ute  res.  was 
enlarged,  but  this  additional  tract  was 
resto^d  to  the  public  domain  by  order 
of  Aug.  4, 1882.  By  act  of  June  18, 1878, 
a  portion  of  the  act  of  May  5,  1864.  was 
repealed  and  several  tracts  included  in 
the  reservations  thereunder  established 
were  restored  to  the  public  domain.  Un- 
der agreement  of  Nov.  9,  1878,  the  Moache, 
Capote,  and  Wiminuche  ceded  their  right 
to  the  confederated  Ute  res.  established 
by  the  1868  treaty,  the  United  States  agree- .. 
ing  to  establish  a  reservation  for  them  on 
San  Juan  r. ,  which  was  done  by  Executive 
order  of  Feb.  7, 1879.  On  Mar.  6, 1880,  the 
Southern  Ute  and  the  Uncompahgre  ac- 
knowledged an  agreement  to  settle  respec- 
tively on  La  Plata  r.  and  on  the  Grand^ 
near' the  mouth  of  the  Gunnison,  while 
the  White  River  Ute  a^creed  to  move  to 
the  Uinta  res.  in  Utah.  Sufficient  a^- 
cultural  land  not  being  found  at  the  pomt 
designated  as  the  future  home  of  the  Un- 
compahgre, the  President,  by  Executive 
order  of  Jan.  5, 1882,  established  a  reserve 
for  them  in  Utah,  the  boundaries  of  which 
were  defined  bv  Executive  order  of  Jan. 
5,  1882.  By  act  of  May  24,  1888,  a  part 
of  the  Uinta  reservation  was  restored  to 
thepublic  domain. 

Tne  Southern  Ute  lands  in  Colorado 
were  in  part  subsequently  allotted  in  sev- 
eralty, and  on  Apr.  13, 1899, 523,079  acres 
were  opened  to  settlement,  the  remainder 
(483, 750  acres)  being  retained  as  a  reserva- 
tion for  the  Wiminuche.  A  large  part  of 
the  Uinta  valley  res.  in  Utah  has  also  been 
allotted  in  severalty,  more  than  a  million 
acres  set  aside  as  forest  and  other  reserves, 
and  more  than  a  million  acres  more  opened 


to  homestead  entry;  the  residue  (179,194 
acres  under  reclamation)  is  unallotted  and 
unreserved.  Of  the  IJncompahgre  res. 
in  Utah,  12,540  acres  have  been  allotted 
and  the  remainder  restored  to  the  public 
domain  by  act  of  June  7,  1897. 

Various  numerical  estimates  of  the  Ute 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time,  but 
they  are  generally  unreliable.  The  rest- 
less character  of  these  Indians  and  their 
unfriendly  spirit  have  rendered  a  correct 
census  or  even  a  fair  estimate  impossible. 
Some  estimates  have  included  many  Pai- 
ute,  while  others  have  included  only  a 

Sortion  of  the  Ute  proper,  so  that  the 
gures  have  varied  from  3,000  to  10,000. 
An  estimate  of  4,000  for  the  year  1870 
would  probably  be  within  safe  bounds. 
It  is  not  likely  that  the  combined  num- 
bers of  the  several  Ute  bands  ever  ex- 
ceeded 10,000.  The  official  reports  give 
3,391  as  on  the  several  reservations  in 
1885,   and    2,014    in    1909.     They  have 


GROUP  OF   UTE    MEN    (OUNAY,    8EATI0,    IN   MlOOLc) 

been  classed  as  follows:  Capote,  Cum- 
umbah,  Kosunats,  Moache,  Pahvant, 
Pikakwanarats,  Sanpet,  Seuvarits,  Tabe- 
ffuache,  Timpaiavats,  Uinta,  Wiminuche, 
Yampa.  According  to  Hrdli^ka  the 
three  divisions  now  recognized  by  the 
Ute  are  Tabeguache  or  Uncompahgre, 
Kaviawach  or  White  River  Ute,  and 
Yoovte  or  Uinta.  Sogup  and  Yubuin- 
cariri  are  given  as  the  names  of  former 
hands.  Most  of  the  divisional  names 
have  become  obsolete,  at  least  in  official 
reports,  and  the  Ute  on  the  several  reser- 
vations are  now  classed  under  collective 
terms.  These,  with  their  numbers  in 
1909,  were  as  follows:  Wiminuche  under 
the  Ft  Lewis  school,  Colo.,  454;  Capote 
and  Moache  under  the  Southern  Ute 
school,  Colo.,  352;  Uinta  (443),  Uncom- 
pahgre (469),  and  White  River  Ute  (296) 
under  the  Uintah  and  Ouray  agency, 
Utah. 
In  July,  1879,  aboijt^,l^,n^^y^^ 
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White  River  a|?ency,  Colo.,  roamed  from 
their  reservation  into  s.  Wyoming  to  hunt. 
During  this  time  some  forests  were  fired 
by  railway  tiemen,  resulting  in  great  loss 
of  timber,  and  calling  forth  complaint 
against  the  Indians,  who  were  ordered  to 
remain  henceforth  on  their  reservation. 
In  Sept.  the  agent,  Meeker,  was  assaulted 
after  a  quarrel  with  a  pettv  chief,  and  re- 
quested military  aid,  which  was  granted. 
Orders  were  later  issued  for  the  arrest  of 
the  Indians  charged  with  the  recent  for- 
est fires,  and  Maj.  Thomburgh  was  sent 
with  a  force  of  190  men.  Suspecting  the 
outcome,  the  Indians  procured  ammuni- 
tion from  neighboring  traders  and  in- 
formed the  agent  that  the  appearance  of 
the  troops  would  be  regardea  as  an  act 
of  war.  On  Sept  20  Thomburgh* s  de- 
tachment was  ambushed,  and  their  leader 
and  13  men  were  killed.  The  command 
fell  back.  On  Oct.  2  a  company  of  cav- 
alry arrived,  and  3  days  later  Col.  Mer- 
ritt  with  600  troops  reached  the  scene. 
Atornear  the  agency  the  bodiesof  Meeker 
and  7  employees  were  found;  all  but  one 
of  the  agency  building  had  been  rified 
and  burned.  The  conflict  was  soon  ended, 
mainly  through  the  peaceful  attitude  ana 
influence  of  chief  Ouray. 

In  the  summer  of  1906  about  400  Ute, 
chiefly  of  the  White  River  band,  left  their 
allotments  and  the  Uintah  res.  in  Utah 
to  go  to  the  Pine  Ridge  res.,  S.  Dak., 
there  to  enjoy  an  unrestricted  communal 
life.  They  made  the  journey  leisurely, 
and  although  no  depredations  were  com- 
mitted on  the  way,  settlers  became 
alanned.  Every  peaceful  effort  was  made 
to  induce  the  absentees  to  return  to  Utah, 
but  all  excepting  45,  who  returned  home, 
remained  obdurate,  and  after  having 
been  charged  with  petty  thefts  while  in 
Wyoming,  the  matter  was  placed  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Department, 
troops  were  sent  to  the  scene  in  October, 
and  the  Indians  accompanied  them  peace- 
fully to  Ft  Meade,  S.  Dak.,  in  November. 
In  the  following  spring  (1907)  arrange- 
ments were  made  whereby  the  absentee 
Ute  were  assigned  4  townships  of  the 
Cheyenne  River  res.,  S.  Dak.,  which  was 
leased  by  the  Government,  at  the  expense 
of  the  Ute  annuity  fund,  for  5  years. 
The  Indians  were  removed  in  June  to 
their  new  lands,  where  they  remained 
until  the  following  June  (1908),  when,  at 
their  own  request,  they  were  returned  to 
their  old  home  in  Utah,  arriving  there  in 
October.    Cf.  Yuta, 

Diner  Ute.—Marcy,  Army  Life,  229.  1866  (appar- 
ently a  general  name  for  the  Ute).  Eutahi.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  498,  1866.  EuUw.— 
Irving,  Rocky  Mts.,  Il,  213, 1837.  Grasshopper  In- 
dians.—PatUe,  Pers.  Narr.,  101,  1833.  Gutahs.— 
Domenech,  Deserts,  ii,  4, 1860.  lata-go.— Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1043, 1896  (Kiowa  name), 
letan.— See  under  that  name.  Inta.— Escudero. 
Not   de  Son.   y  Sin.,   67,  1849    (=  luta).     Jut 


ioat— Orosco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59, 1864.    

lia  wai».— Dorsey.  qjegiha  MS.  Diet..  B.  A.  E.,  __  _ 
(=  'rabbit-Hkin  robes':  Omaha  and  Ponca  name). 
Mo&-taa-hai'-ta-ni-o.— H ayden,  Ethiioe.  aiKl 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  290,  1862  (==  'the  black  men': 
Cheyenne  name).  Muytawjban.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen,  8, 1885  ( *  black  people ' :  Cheyenne  name). 
Hasoia  kwe.— ten  Kate,  ibid.,  7  ('deer-hunting 
men ': Zufii name).  Ho-o-chi.— A.  Hrdlidka, inf n, 
1907.  Ho-o-ohi-oh.— Ibid.  Ko-5neh.— Ibid,  (own 
name).  Hotel— ten  Kate,  op.  cit.,  6  iNavaho 
name).  Koteh.— Ibid..  8  (own  name).  Huts.— 
Ibid,  (alternative  of  Notch).  QuasaU.~Z&rate- 
Salmer6n  (ca.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  183,  Jan., 
1900  (a  province;  name  in  Jemez  language:  seem- 
ingly the  Ute).  Unstttes.— Ibid.  Sapavieaia.* 
Cook,  Yankton  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  184,  18S2 
( Da kota  name) .  Sarpa  wee-eha-oha.— Corliss,  La- 
cotah  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  106.  1874  (Te- 
ton name;  intended  for  Sapa  wica^  'Black 
people').  Spanish  Tntes.- Fremont,  Exp^.  to 
Rocky  Mts.,  141,  1864.  TA'haaa. -Hodge,  field- 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Taos  name).  Toincavnp- 
tuh.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  80, 1891(former 
Hopi  name).  Utahs.— Vaigas  (1684)  quoted  by 
Davis,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  404,  1869.  Vtes.— 
Pricbard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v.  415, 1847.  Vteva.- 
Parker,  Journal,  79,  1840.  TTte.— Bent  (1846)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  198. 1850.  t^taii.— Voth. 
Traditions  of  the  Hopi,  267,  1905  (Hopl  name) 
Wiatenlfits.— Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  v,  154,  190!» 
('black':  Atsina  name).  Tita.— Media  villa  y 
Ascona  (1746),  doc.  in  Colegio  de  Santa  Ctue  de 
Quer^taro,  Mex.,  K,  leg.  5,  no.  6.  Yinhte.— 
Pimentel,  Lenguas,  ii,  847, 1865  (confounded  with 
Comanche).  T6ta.— Curtis,  N.Am.  Ind..  i,  135. 1907 
(Jicarilla  Apache  form).  Youtah.— Qebow,  Sho- 
sho-nay  Vocab.,  21, 1868  (Shoshoni  nameV.  You- 
tes.— DuflotdcMof ras,  Expl., ii,  335, 1844.  Yoiate.- 
Smet,  Letters.  86,  1843.  Yd'hte.— 3atschet,  Co- 
manche MS..  B.  A.  E.  (Comanche  name).  Yulaa.— 
Escudero,  Not.  Nuevo-M6x.,  83, 1849.  Ynmyum.— 
Writer  (ca.  1702)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  a.,  v, 
150,  1857  (Orozco  y  Berra,  p.  59,  says  Maricopa 
name).  Yuti.— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab., B.  A.  B., 
1882  (Kansas  name).  Yutama.— Bourke,  Moquis 
of  Ariz.,  118,  1884  (Hopi  name).  Yntemo.— 
Stephen  in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  JS., 35, 1891  (Hopl  name). 
Yutes.— Gregg,  Comm.  Prairies,  i,  285,  1844.  Yn- 
tewato.— Mooney  in  17th  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  167. 1898 
(so  called  by  Plains  tribes).  Yute.— Garrard, 
Wah-to-yah,  185, 1850.  Yutte.— Doc.  of  1720 quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  v,  183. 1890. 

TTtentilt.    See  ImplementSy  RecepUides, 

TTtenatank.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Mattapony  r.  in  Caroline  co., 
Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

TTthleean.    See  Oolichan. 

TTtikimitiing.    A  village  of  the  Talirping- 
miut  Okomiut  Eskimo,  on  the  s.  shore  of 
Cumberland  sd. 
Vtiqimitung.- Boas  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  map.  1888. 

^tina  (Timucua:  wft,  land;  na,  my: 
*my  country').  In  the  narrative  of  the 
French  Huguenot  colony  in  Florida,  1564, 
Utina,  Quae  Utina,  or  Olata  Quae  Utina, 
is  given  as  the  name  of  the  head  chief  of 
the  Timucua,  and  on  the  De  Bry  map  of 
1591  (Le  Moyne,  Narr.,  1885)  we  find 
Utina  as  a  town  within  the  same  territory'. 
It  appears,  however,  to  be  a  title  rather 
than  a  geographic  or  personal  name,  and 
does  not  occur  in  subsequent  Spanish 
history.  OMa,  or  holata,  is  one  of  the  Ti- 
mucua titles  for  ** chief,"  and  it  has  been 
adopted  into  the  Creek  language.  ( j  .  m.  ) 
Olate  Quae  Utina.— Laudonnidre  in  French,.  Hist 
Coll.  La.,  243,  1869.  Otina.-Barcia,  Ensayo,  50, 
1723.    Quae  Trtiiia.«Laadonnl^re,  op  cit.,   25& 
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.— ^Biackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  84,  1814. 
TJUnM. — LaudonnJ^re  (1564)  quoted  by  Baaanier 
In  French,  HistColl.  La.,  261,  1869.    Uf 


Genu,  of  Elvas  (1567)  In  Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr.,  i, 
39,  1904  (in  N.  w.  Florida,  1589). 

Utiiia.  In  the  narrative  of  De  Soto's 
expedition  it  is  stated  that  the  Spaniards 
passed  a  town,  apparently  about  Suwan- 
nee r.,  called  Utinama  (dentl.  of  Elvas, 
1557)  orUtinamocharra(Ranjel,ca.l546). 
proljably  a  confusion  between  a  title  ana 
a  proper  name.  The  ma  is  a  locative 
suffix ;  the  mocharra  remains  unexplained. 
The  town  probably  belonged  to  the  Po- 
tano  tribe.  (j.  m.) 

UUaamoeharnL— Ranjel  (ca..l546).  in  Bourne,  De 
Soto  Narr.,  ii.  70, 1904  (N.  w.  Florida,  1539). 

ntinomanoc.  Mentioned  as  one  of  the 
tribes  from  which  neophytes  were  drawn 
by  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Cal.  It 
was  probably  Moquelumnan.  See  Ban- 
croft, Hist  Cal.,  1 1,506,1886;  Engelhardt, 
Franc,  in  Cal.,  451, 1897;  Barrett  in  Univ. 
Cal.  Pub.,  vr,  no.  1,  44,  1908. 

ntitnom.  The  branch  of  the  Yuki  of 
N.  California  that  inhabited  the  angle 
between  the  confluence  of  Middle  and 
South  Eel  rs.  and  extended  westward 
acro^  South  Eel  r. 

Utkiavi  ( '  high  place  * ) .  The  village  of 
the  Utkiavinmiut  Eskimo  at  C.  Smyth, 
Alaska,  lat.  71°  23^;  pop.  225  in  1880.  A 
Government  station  was  established  there 
in  1881. 

Ooclaamie. -Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  26, 1892 
■  given  at  Incorrect  form).  Ooflamie.— tJ.  S.  Sig- 
nal Serv.  map,  1885.  OotiTakh.— Baker,  Geog. 
Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Ootiwakh.— PetrofT  In  10th 
Censuf*.  Alaska,  4,  1884.  Ootkaiowik.— Ibid.  Ot- 
ke-a-vik.— Simpson,  Observations,  map,  1865.  Ot- 
kiawik. -Baker,  op.  cit.  Ot-ki-a-winf.— Maguire 
in  Pari.  Rep.,  XLii,  186,  18&4.  Otkiovik.- British 
Admiralty  chart  cited  by  Murdoch  in  9th  Rep. 
B.  A.  Em.  26,  1892.  Otkiwik.— Brit.  Admiralty 
chart,  uglaamie.— Murdoch,  op.  cit.  (given  as 
incorrect  form ).  Utkeavic.— 11th  Census,  Alaska, 
162.  1893.  Utkeagvik.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Rusb. 
Pons.  Am.,  pt.  1, 74, 1847.  Vtkiavi. -Baker,  op.  cit. 
UtkUTing.— Ibid.    Utkiavwla.— Murdoch,  op.  cit. 

Utkiaviimiiat  An  Eskimo  tribe  w.  of 
Pt  Barrow,  Alaska;  pop.  about  140  in 
1883,  246  in  1890.  They  flourished  about 
1870,  bat  have  since  declined  and  keep 
up  their  numbers  by  accessions  from  the 
>  onato^iut  Their  villages  are  Pengnok 
andUtkiavi;  summer  camps  are  Emivwin, 
Imekpnng,  Ipersua,  Kuosugru,  Nake- 
duxo,  Nunaktuau,  Sakamna,  Sinyu.  Wal- 
akpa. 

OotkeaTieiiratet.~Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimo,  chart,  1890. 
OotkeaTies.~Ibid.,  14.  tXtUavwiiinian.— Murdoch 
in  9th  Rep.  B,  A.  E.,  43,  1892. 

Utlaksuk.  An  Eskimo  settlement  near 
the  N.  end  of  Baffin  bay,  w.  Greenland. 
imak-Mak.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  ii,  55, 1866. 

UtliimB.     An  abandoned  Salisnan  vil- 
lage on  the  s.  side  of  Galiano  id.,  Brit 
Col. 
Ht-lams.— Dawson,  Can.  Qeol.  Surv.,  map,  1887. 

Utoea.  An  ancient  village  in  n.  Florida, 
probably  Timucuan. — Robin,  Voy.,  ii, 
map,  1807. 

TTtorkarmiiit  A  ruined  Eskimo  village 
on  the  E.  shore  of  Sermiligak  fjord,  e. 


Greenland. — Meddelelser  om  Gr5nland, 
ixvii,  22, 1902. 

TTttehta  (*lowlanders').  One  of  the 
three  principal  divisions  of  the  Osage 
tribe. 

Lmmt  Otaftt.— Fisher,  New  Tray.,  250, 1812.  Little 
Osage.— Treaty  of  1865  in  U.  S.  Indian  Treat.,  ii, 
878, 1904.  Little  Ovage.— Schermerhom  (1812)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  ii,  81,  1814.  Oe'-ii- 
tia.— Lewis  and  Clark  Disoov.,  13,  1806.  Petit 
Osage.— Bradbury,  Trav.  in  Am..  36. 1817.  Petite 
Os.— Du  Lac,  Voy.  dans  les  Louisianes,  map,  1805. 
Petit  Zo.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  13, 1806.  Teat 
Saws.- Featherstonhaugh,  Slave  States,  71,  1844. 
V^eeii'ta.- McGee  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  162, 1897 
(own  name). 

TTttamuMao.  A  village  of  the  Powha- 
tan confederacy  in  1608,  situated  on  the 
N.  bank  of  Pamunke^  r.  in  Kins  William 
CO.,  Va.  The  principal  tempte  of  the 
confederacy  was  here. 

Vttamassaek.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  138,  repr.  1819. 
Vtamossaek.— Strachey  (1612) ,  Va. ,  90.  iM9.  Vtta- 
nrasaak.— Smith,  op.  cit.,  map. 

TTttamuMftmaooma.  A  village  of  the 
Powhatan  confederacy  in  1608,  situated 
on  the  s.  bank  of  Potomac  r.  in  West- 
moreland CO.,  Va. 

▼ttemnssamaewna-ftnlth  (1629).  Va..  i,  map. 
repr.  1819. 

TTtaka  (Hhe  old  place').  The  chief 
village  of  the  Utukamiut  Eskimo  at  Icy 
cape,  Alaska;  pop.  50  in  1880,  48  in  1890. 
Otok-kok.— Petrol!,  Rep.  on  Alaska,  59,  1880. 
Otokah.- Baker,  Qeog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  O'-tu- 
UDl.— Murdoch  quoted  by  Baker,  Qeog.  Diet. 
Alaska,  1902.  irtiika.-llth  Census,  Alaska,  152, 
1893. 

Utakftmiat.  Jl  nomadic  tribe  of  Es- 
kimo which  originated  at  Icy  cape  and  now 
range  along  the  Arctic  coast  from  Pt 
Hope  to  Wainright  inlet  and  inland  to 
Colville  r.  Throu^  intermarriage  with 
the  Nunatogmiut,  Kowagmiut,  and  Ko- 
pagmiut  they  have  developed  physically 
and  mentally  beyond  the  sedentary 
tribes  of  n.  w.  Alaska.  Their  villages 
are  Kaiaksekawik,  Kelemanturuk,  and 
Utuka. 

Oetooka  Kvtea.— Kelly,  Arct.  Eskimos,  chart,  1890. 
Ootookas.- Ibid..  14.  Oto-lrog-ameute.  —  Hooper, 
Cruise  of  Corwin,  26, 1880.  utukakgmut.— Zagos- 
kln,  Descr.  Russ.  Poss.  Am.,  pt.  i,  74, 1847.  Utuka- 
miut.—Woolfe  in  nth  Census.  Alaska,  130. 1893. 

Utnmpaiats  (  U-turn^ -pai-ats^  *  people  of 
arrowhead  lands').  A  Paiute  band  for- 
merly in  or  near  Moapa  valley,  s.  e.  Ne- 
vada; pop.  46  in  1873.— Powell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1873,  60,  1874. 

TTtaritao  (Pima:  Hhe  comer,*  because 
it  was  situated  at  the  anele  of  the  new 
and  the  old  stream  beds  oi  the  Gila).  A 
former  Pima  village  on  the  Rio  Gila,  prob- 
ably on  the  site  of  the  present  Sacaton, 
about  3  Spanish  leagues  n.  w.  of  Casa 
Grande  rmn,  s.  Ariz.  It  was  visited  by 
Garc^  and  Anza  in  1775,  at  which  time 
it  contained  300  inhabitants.  See  Anza 
in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  389, 1889; 
Anza  and  Font,  ibid.,  392;  Garc^s  (1775- 
76),  Diary,  65, 1900;  Bartlett,  Pers.  Narr., 
II,  268,  1854. 

Ban  Jnaa  Gapistrano.— Garc^s  (1775),  Diary,  109, 
1900.    Ban  Jnan  Oapistrans  de  Virtud.— Font  ( 1775) 
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a  noted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  SOU  1863. 
.  Jaaa  OapistraBO.— Ansa  quoted  by  Bapcioft, 


Ariz,  and  nTMcx.,  889,  1889.  ».  Jmui  OapuferaM 
d«  mnritiM.— Anza  and  Font,  ibid..  892.  S«a  Jua 
d«  Oapi»traiio.— Garc^  (177%  Dutfy.  4»,  l«a 
Tatiritaoar.— Anza  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and 
N.  Mex . ,  389. 1889.  Tntrniitnnaii.—Anza  and  Font, 
ibid., 892.  Utilltiio.— Ibid.  Vtarieot.— Humboldt, 
New  Spain,  II,  808, 1811.  Tytarituc.— Fbnt  (1776)  in 
Ternaux-Compans.  Voy.,  ix,  888, 1888.  Vtoritaa.— 
Garc^  (1775),  Diair,  66, 1900.  . 

TTnlgo.  Mentioned  by  Rivera  (Diano, 
leg.  1514,  1736)  with  the  Pima,  Opata, 
Jova,  Eudeve,  Yaqui,  Sen,  and  Tepoca, 
apparently  as  a  tnbe  of  n.  w.  Mexica 
Not  identified,  and  seemingly  a  misprint 
of  some  other  name. 
TTnpon.  See  Blade  drink,  Yopon. 
TTva.  A  Chumashan  tribe  of  the  Tulare 
basin,  Cal.,  reduced  in  1851  to  20  individ- 
uals through  conflict  with  the  Spaniards 
and  neighboring  tribes.  They  joined  with 
other  small  tribes  in  the  treaty  of  June  10, 
1851,  by  which  they  reserved  a  tract  be- 
tween Tejon  pass  and  Kern  r.,  and  ceded 
the  remainder  of  their  lands  to  the  United 
States. 

TJr«.— Barbour  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4,  sad  Cong., 
spec.  nesB.,  124, 1868.  VTas.— Barbour  in  Ind.  Afl. 
Eep..  233, 1861. 

Uyingasok.  An  Eskimo  village  m  w. 
Greenland,  lat.  73''  17^— Science,  xi,  259, 
1888 

TTwaroink  (*big  stone').  An  Ita  Es- 
kimo settlement  on  Murchison  sd.,  lat 
77**  V,  N.  Greenland. 

Vwarrow  Buk-ink.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor.,  n,  286, 
1886. 

Vyak.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
near  the  Salmon  canneries,  on  Uyak  bay, 
Kodiak  id.,  Alaska.  Pop.  76  in  1880; 
fewer  than  20  in  1890. 
Bobrowtkoie.— HolmberR,  Ethnog.  Skizz.,  map, 
1856.  Oolak.— Petrofl  in  10th  CenzuB.  Alaska, », 
1884.  OoiatdL— Lieianski  (1806)  quoted  by  Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Al&Bka,  1902.  Un^ak— Holmberg,  op. 
cit    TJyak.— nth  Census.  Alaslca,  79, 1898. 

TTBela.  An  Apalachee  (?)  village  visited 
by  De  Soto  in  1539,  just  before  reaching  the 
principal  town  of  the  tribe,  and  probably 
not  far  from  thepresent  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
TJzala.— Gentl.  of  Elvas  (1657)  In  French,  Hist 
Coll.  La.,  II.  184, 1860. 

TTiinki  ( Russian :  *  narrow ' )  •  A  village 
of  Kaniagmiut  Creoles  on  Spruce  id.,  Ko- 
diak group,  Alaska.  Pop.  45  in  1880;  74 
in  1890. 

Ooiinkio.— Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28, 1884. 
Uzinkee.— nth  Census,  Alaska.  74, 1898. 

UButiiLhi.  A  Quapaw  band  and  ancient 
village.  There  still  survived  in  1891  cer- 
tain gentes  belonging  to  it.  The  first 
mention  of  the  village,  unless  found  in 
some  of  the  names  of  De  Soto's  chroni- 
clers, is  probably  the  Atotchasi  of  Mar- 
quette's map  (1673).  OtotchassiofTheve- 
not  is  greatly  out  of  place,  as  are  most  of 
the  names  on  his  map.  In  1727  Poisson 
located  it  near  the  French  fort  on  Arkan- 
sas r.,  near  its  mouth. 
Aewtooue.— Iberville  (1702)  in  Margry,  I>4c.,  nr, 
601,  1880.  Auotoue.— Tonti  (1687)  in  French, 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  i,  71, 1846.  Atotohad.— Marquette 
quoted  by  Shea,  DiscoT.,  268,  1852.  Brabaoha.— 


del  LoilibM,  Voy.  ^i  U  Lnul^n^^.  24.<,  li^tm  ^pmb- 
ably  identical ) .  OmI»«m  . —Bsi  rv»L,  Eoxfcyi»<3™i^ 
^?%,  1723.  OwCnoy .  —Ton  6y  i  V^l  \  in  Krtfficli,  H  ift 
Coll.  La.,  I,  fiO,  lAW.  Ow>««>«— tK^iAAT  il€gT| 
nuot*sd  by  Sh<^,  DbiCOT..  ITC*.  l!we* 
Hi^anepin,  New  Btsccv.,  pt.  %  14,  1(?S*^ 
tfoul— Margry,  IKt.,  lU.  f^,  L^TK.  Owatiagy  — 
Hhea  Discov.,  171),  ISaa.  Oiwtflwet—MtKcTitity 
fttid  Hall,  I  (id.  Tribea,  lit,  SI,  l^A.  OwafttiaM." 
r*}]arlevi>ii.  Ntw  France,  iv.  !«,  nc«e.  1*7Ul  0»- 
M*touM,~Totit1  in  French*  Hirt.  OilL  La.,  i,  m3. 
1^16,  OtotcliMKi."Ther€Qot  in  Shea .  Dimsot.^  »^ . 
l'^^>,    Otiotciifcui.— Joiilel  \KJSl)  in  Marery,  1>^  , 

Frfliife,  IV,  K«^.  note.  le*^.  Otaafadiai*-— Joctc  t 
1  lftH7>  itj  French.  \li*^i.  C<iIL  L*„  I,  IK.  IBM.  Ot- 
ut«  —J oil! el  Uft^"7)  in  Mannry,  l"^-*^.  ^^J.  4*4«  **^^ 
Oue*-perici  — Coiu,CflmUria4llja*lT4L  Ovlitu— ^ 
>injlHV  I  L*M}  in  LeifTiii  and  Clatt,  Dis4vtf .,  Ifii^  IBD*. 
Oiiioiii  — ^iMey  fl«]5)  jij  Ahl  Jit.  Papery  J®d,  Att^ 
1, 7'A  \m2.  Outontiwi— C©it\  Cumliiiii,  map,  1741. 
Outotj  CI  WT ,  -T  bi  d. .  1 L  Owtheda  — M  r  K  enn*.  j 
nrwl  Hull,  iDii.  Tfit^es,  m.  Bl.  lJ<Si-  (H«t(ni«a.— 
Tonti  I  l(j^7}  in  French.  Hi?l.Coll  La.,  I,  *C-  li«l 
Sftto».-">ili' ol'  mfl.  Iitd.TriU^,  ffl^^T.  Jft^^i  Liien* 
tieal  "J,  Bauthaiiii— ShiMi,  DIhcot..  17D,  nolt.  1K5J. 
Sittcoqi.— ^lal->.  I pr«?r MlsR, 202, lt«7,  Battiwaa  — 
MrK-.nney  anit  Hull,  Ind.  TribiSi,  tu,  ^  1^54. 
Sothoni*  —  JefTetTs,  Kreneh  Dom.  Am..  144.  ITi^l. 
Sotai,  -DmC. o^  1736  1 1\  N.  V,  Dw  C<«1.  HiM..,  IS. lOSJ, 
IfeTsS  I  M(  (lUcAl?! .  Botooi*,— Di:  la  Tmor  roAp,  iTTf 
( ru i s ^1  n n 1 1 .  Soto^  — J c fie r)?-.  Fretir- h  [hjia .  Amu, 
pt.  1.  134.  1761.    Se&ahitic(iiy    -IN'riiLk  f  ITTOl  tn 

Hist,  Joiir,,  di\l.  iTf-a.  8<niaiiKiiA,— +^h^^  DtKOr.. 
'2fW,  T^^'2.  &*utoai*.— Carto  d^  r.«i,  Aixlrt.  17T7. 
HiutiiShe.— liiiUK'het,  CTreelt  Mlgr.  Lt^  .  i,  *k  I»l. 
U-am'ti-tt'bl,— Dvreef.  Kwapa  MS,  T«cmb.,  R  A 
f-,,  IS^.  V  lu'-ti-u'  wl.— Itopsey  in  Jlith  Et«L  fi 
A.  E..21!9.  imi.  ZaiitiwfiTi.-Lfl  Ffanw  *lT21Jla 
Margry,  Inac.,  vi,  ^JfiT,  lA^.  Emtoffy*.— iMd.,  9i5 
Vaaf  (Vaf-af),  Apparently  a  gentile 
oiganization  among  the  Pima,  belonging 
to  the  Snwaki  Ohimal,  or  Bed  Ant?, 
phratral  group. — RnsBell  in  26th  Bep.  B. 

A.  E.,  197,  im 

Vaba.  A  rancheria,  probably  Cochimi, 
under  Purlsima  (Oadegomo)  miseion,  cm 
the  Pacific  coast  of  Lower  California  in 
the  18th  century.— Doa  Hiat  Mex.,  4th 
8.,  V,  189,  1857. 

Vabaealiel( 'water of therancheria').  A 
rancheria,  probablv  Oochimi,  connected 
with  Purlsima  (Cadegomo)  miaaon. 
Lower  California,  in  the  18th  oentary.— 
Doc  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s,,  v,  189,  1857. 

VaohuUKpiiohio  (thepasestraightahead' ). 
A  Tarahumare  rancneria  about  25  m.  n. 

B.  of  Norog^hic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — 
LumholtK,  inf  n,  1894. 

Yaooregne  (Nahuatl:  otf.  'water';  wn, 
'theturmng';  Aui,*placeor:  'place of  the 
turn  of  the  river.*  --Buelna).  A  division 
of  the  Cahita  on  the  lower  Kio  Faerie  and 
the  coast  between  that  river  and  the  Rio 
Sinaloa,  in  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  Besides  the 
Vacoregue  proper  this  division  embraced 
the  Ahome,  Batucari,  Comopori,  and  Gua- 
zave— all  named  from  their  8ettlentoitE> 
and  speaking  the  same  dialect  of  the 
Cahita.  They  eked  out  a  liyelibood  by 
fishinff,  and  after  being  converted  to 
Christianitv  founded  a  town  on  the  Bio 
Fuerte,  not  far  from  Ahome. 
BasorefoMk— Bancroft,  No.  Hex.  States,  i,  Sli 
188ft.   BaMNlnl^Bibas  quoted  by  Bdnton,  As. 
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Rftoe.  127, 180L  OvAMTt.— Ibid.,  map  (Vaooroffne, 
or).  OvAMTt.— OiOBOO  7  Bena,  Qiaog.,  6S,  1864. 
TatM^M.-Ibld.  «-» .  -^ 

TftaMhAchio  {vaCj  ' pasture' ;c^,  'place 
of).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tanthu- 
mare  near  Norogachic,  Chihoahoa,  Mex- 
ico.— ^Lomholtz,  inPn,  1904. 

Taftrpe.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
miasion,  San  Irrancisco,  Gal. — ^Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Vagitchitehata.  A  Eaiynkhotana  vil- 
lage near  the  mouth  of  Innoko  r.,  w. 
Alaska. — Zagoekin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  ser.,  xxi,  map,  1850. 

Diet.  AlMkA, 
quoted  by  Pet 

ya]iad]ia( 'tobacco').  Given  by  Bourke 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  ii,  181,  1889)  as  a 
clan  of  the  Mohave  (q.  v.). 

Vahia.  The  name  of  the  site  of  San 
Migoel  mission,  Oal.,  established  in  Sali- 
nan  territory. 

Tahia.— Enstedhaidt.  Fnnc.  in  Oal.,  404,  1897. 
Yati«£-IUd. 

Vakiohi  ( '  swamp ' ) .  A  small  ranche- 
ria of  the  Tarahumare  near  Norogachic, 
Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn, 
1894. 

VdUademia.  A  rancheria,  probably 
Cochimi,  under  PuHsima  (Gadegomo) 
mission.  Lower  California,  in  the  18ui  cen- 
tury.—Doc.  Hist  Mex.,  4th  s.,  v,  188, 

Yakataaehiki  ('plenty  of  reeds,'  or 
' place  where  reeds  shoot  up ' ).  A  Tara- 
homare  rancheria  in  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Yatobo  ( 'larm  mesa' ).  A  small  ran- 
cheria of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noroga- 
chic, Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
infn,  1894. 

Yalle  (Span. :  '  valley  * ).  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  central  Papago^  probably  in 
Pima  CO.,  Ariz.,  with  97famihes  in  1865. — 
Davidson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  135, 1865. 

YallMillo  (Span.:  'little  valley').  An 
Opata  pueblo  visited  by  Coronado  in 
1540;  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Rio 
Sonora,  v.  w.  Mexico,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Arizpe.  Probably  identical  with  a  village 
later  known  by  another  name, 
n  YallMillo.— Castafieda.  Relaoi6n  (1506).  in 
Temanx-Compans.  VoVm  IX.  158, 1888.    Ut«leYal- 


Uy.— Winahiplnlith Rep.  i.  A. £.,  515. 1806. 

Yalle  de  las  Yiojas  (Span. :  '  valle7  of  the 
old  ones ' ).  A  former  Dieguefio  village  in 
San  Diego  oo.,  Cal.— Hayes  (1850)  quoted 
by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  458,  1882. 

YalleTtowa  (native  name  OiVnUhMfl^i/U 
'  long  place ' ) .  A  former  Cherokee  settle- 
ment  where  now  is  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  on  Valley  r.,  in  Cherokee  co., 
X.  C.  The  various  settlements  on  Val- 
ley r.  and  the  adjacent  part  of  Hiwassee 
weie  known  collectively  as  the  "  Valley 
towns."  (j.  M.) 

Yibiea.  A  tribe,  evidently  Coahuiltecan, 
met  by  Massanet  (Diary,  in  Mem.  de 


Nueva  Espafia,  zzvn,  94,  MS.)  in  1691 
w.  of  Rio  Hondo,  Texas,  together  with 
the  Fatchal,  Papafiaca,  and  others. 

Yareato.  Mentioned,  in  connection 
with  Puaray,  apparently  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  Tigua  of  New  Mexico  in  1598.— Ofiate 
(1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  115,  1871. 

Yarokio.  A  division  of  the  Tarahumare 
in  w.  Chihuahua  and  s.  e.  Sonora,  Mexico, 
inainly  on  the  Rio  Chinipas,  but  extend- 
ing N.  to  the  town  of  Loreto  and  w.  to 
the  Rio  Mayo.  It  includes  the  Chinipa, 
Guailopo,  Maguiaqui,  Hizo,  Husoron, 
Cuteco,  and  Tecargoni.  The  Varohio 
proper  occupied  Loreto  and  Santa  Ana 
pueDlos. 

Ohinipa.— Otozoo  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  68,  1864  (tiaed 
svnonymouRly  with  Varobio,  but  strictly  only  a 
division  thereof. )  Haaroci*.— Lomholts  in  Scnb- 
ner's  Mag.,  xvi,  81,  82.  July,  1804;  Lumholts  in 
Proc  Int.  Cong,  of  Anthr.,  108,  laM.  Yaro^o.— 
Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  56,  1864.  Yarohio.--Ibid. 
Yonifio.— Ibid. 

YasM.  See  Pottery^  Receptacles, 
Yatiia.  One  of  the  7  Apalachee  towns 
named  in  a  letter  from  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribe  to  the  King  of  Spain  in  1688;  situ- 
ated probably  on  Wadssa  t.,  Jefferson 
CO.,  Fla,  and  evidently  destroyed  by 
the  English  and  their  Indian  allies  un- 
der Gov.  Moore  in  1704.  In  1822  Greek 
(i.  e.  Seminole)  immigrants  from  Chatta- 
hoochee r.  occupied  a  town  called  Wacissar 
talofa,  '  Wacissa  town,'  about  the  head 
of  St  Marks  r.  in  the  same  neighbor- 
hood, (j.  M.) 
Yasiaa.— Doc.  of  1688  quoted  by  Qatachet,  Creek 
Migr.  Lm.,  1, 76, 1884  ( Apalachee  town) .  Wa-oiaaa- 
talofia.->BeII  in  Morra.  Rep.  to  Sec  War,  806, 1822 
(Creek  town). 

Yasoreaehie  (txuo/i,anherb;  c^tc,  'place 
of).  A  Tarahumare  rancheria  near 
Norogachic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz, infn,  1894. 

Yaweradd  ( Va-we^-rorchi,  '  place  of 
much  water ' ) .  A  small  rancheria  of  the 
Tarahumare  near  Norogachic,  Chihua- 
hua, Mexico.— Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Yaynorpa.  A  village  of  the  Opata  on 
the  B.  bank  of  Rio  San  Miguel,  about  lat 
30®,  Sonora,  Mexico. — Bandelierin  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  in,  71, 1890:  iv,  487, 1892. 

YajaavabL  A  ruined  village  of  the 
Opata  E.  of  Nacori,  about  lat  29**  30^,  b. 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

Ya-Tua-Ta-bL— Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
m,  62. 1890.    Vay-ua-Ta-vl.— Ibid.,  nr,  508, 1892. 

Yaiaoakel  f'mesquite  water').  A  ran- 
cheria, probaoly  Ccfchimi,  connected  with 
Purisima  (Gadegomo)  mission.  Lower 
California,  in  the  18th  century. 
Yaxaaahel.— Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  4th  s.,  y,  190.  IWI, 
YasaaahaL— Ibid. 

Yeehaoehi  (  r«-c/ia^-o-c/it,  'place  of  the 
pricklv  herb,'  possibly  referring  to  a 
cactus).  A  small  rancheria  of  the  Tara- 
humare near  Noro^hic,  Chihuahua, 
Mexico. — Lumholtz,  infn,  1894. 

Yeetaea.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
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mission,  San  Francisco,  Oal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 

Velasoo,  Lois  de.  The  brother  of  a  chief 
of  a  Virginia  district  known  to  the  Span- 
iards SLB  Axacan  (q.  v.),  on  a  stream 
flowing  into  Chesapeake  bay.  Spanish 
navigators,  in  company,  perhaps,  with 
some  Dominican  monks,  had  visited  the 
country  in  1559-60  and  carried  the  boy 
to  Mexico,  where  the  viceroy,  Don  Luis 
de  Velasco,  caused  him  to  be  baptized  and 
save  him  his  name.  In  1566,  while  in 
Havana,  Don  Luis  acoompcmied  a  party 
of  30  Spanish  soldiers  under  a  captain, 
and  two  DoDDiinicans,  to  his  home  country, 
where  it  was  planned  to  establish  a  mis- 
sion; but  the  venture  proving  a  failure, 
the  monks  and  the  Indian  sailM  for  Spain. 
At  court  he  so  ingratiated  himself  into  the 
good  will  of  King  Philip  II  that  he  lived 
at  the  royal  expense  during  all  his  stay, 
when  he  returned  to  Havana  with  some 
Dominican  missionaries  who  had  em- 
bcu*ked  for  Florida.  The  Florida  mission 
having  been  abandoned,  Don  Luis,  in  his 
apparent  zeal  to  convert  his  countrymen, 
joined  the  Jesuits  under  Father  Segnra  on 
their  departure  for  Florida  in  1570.  On 
August  5  Father  Segura  and  8  other 
Jesuits,  together  with  the  Indian,  sailed 
for  Chesapeake  bay,  reaching  on  Sept.  10 
the  province  of  Axacan,  where  they 
entered  a  river  and  landed.  So  impover- 
ished was  the  country  that  the  veesel  was 
sent  back  with  a  message  appealinsr  for 
the  relief  of  the  destitution  of  the  inaians 
in  the  following  spring.  On  the  depart- 
ure of  the  vessel  the  fathers  moved  to 
another  stream,  2  leagues  distant,  near  a 
settlement  governed  by  a  younger  brother 
of  Don  Luis,  where  a  hut  and  a  chapel 
were  erected  and  where  the  Indian 
served  as  interpreter  for  some  time,  when 
he  abandoned  the  missionaries  under 
pretense  of  preparing  for  their  reception 
at  another  village.  Early  in  Feb.  1571, 
a  messenger  was  sent  by  the  missionaries 
to  induce  Don  Luis  to  return.  He  re- 
ceived them  with  a  great  show  of  friend- 
ship and  promised  to  return  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  the  same  night  the  Indians, 
led  by  Luis,  overtook  the  little  party  ana 
murdered  them.  On  Feb.  8,  the  remain- 
der of  the  missionary  band  at  their  settle- 
ment were  disarmed  of  their  hatchets  by 
a  ruse,  when  the  Indians  fell  upon  and 
killed  all  except  a  little  boy,  Alonso,  who 
was  rescued  by  Menendez  later  in  the  year 
when  he  visited  Axacan  to  wreak  ven- 
geance on  the  natives  for  the  murders  they 
had  committed.  Ck>nsult  Lowery,  Span- 
ish Settlements— Florida,  1562-1574, 1905, 
and  authorities  therein  cited;  Murray, 
Lives  Cath.  Heroes,  1896;  French,  Hist 
Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  ii,  230,  1875;  Shea  (1) 
in  Beach.  Ind.  Miscel.,  1877,  (2)  in  Cath. 
World,  Mar.  1875,  (3)  Oath.  Miaslonfl, 


1855,  (4)  Oath.  Church  in  Col.  Days,  1886; 
Brown,  (1)  Plrst  Republic  in  Anoer., 
1898;  (2)  G&ieeaa  of  U.  S. ,  1890.    { J.  m . ) 

Venaambakaia.  A  band  or  diviaioa  of 
the  Pomo,  formerly  living  near  the  Rus- 
sian settlement  of  Ross,  in  Sonoma  oa, 
OaL— Powell  in  Cont  N.  A.  EthnoL,  m, 
493, 1877. 

Venadot  (Span.  pL  'deer ' ).  One  of  the 
tribes  mentioned  by  Fray  Bartolom^  Gar- 
cia as  speaking  the  language  of  his  Mjji- 
ual  (1760).  lliis  tribe  was  either  quite 
widely  distributed  or  else  the  name  was 
applied  to  several  distinct  bands,  all  evi- 
dently Coahuiltecan.  In  1731  San  Joan 
Gapistrano  mission  was  founded  in  Texas 
for  the  *'Benados"  andTolonjai  (Tiloja), 
and  the  Benado  chief  was  made  finst '  'gov- 
ernor" of  the  mission  (Test  de  Asientode 
Misiones,  MS.,  1731,  m  Gen.  Lmd  Off.. 
Austin,  Texas).  In  1737  they  deserted 
the  mission  (doc.  in  Lamar  Papers,  1737, 
MS.).  After  1757  lai^  numbers  of  them 
were  gathered  at  the  Camaigo  missioQ, 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  and  they  were  still 
living  there  as  late  as  1809  (Baptisnal 
records  in  the  parish  church  of  Oamarao, 
examined  in  1907).  Some  time  in  uie 
18th  century  Bonib  of  the  tribe  were  at 
the  Vizarron  mission  in  northern  Mexico 
(Portillo,  Apuntes,  323, 1888).  (h.  e.  b.  ) 
BaiuidM.— Test  de  AsientOt  1731,  op.  dt. 

Venango.  A  former  Seneca  settlem^it  at 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.,  in  Venango  ca, 
Pa.,  at  the  site  of  the  present  Franklin. 
According  to  the  deposition  of  Stephai 
Coffen  (1754)  it  was  *' called  by  the  In- 
dians Ganagarah'hare,  on  the  Banks  of 
Belle  Rividre,  where  the  River  o  Bo^ 
empties  into  it  "*  (Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vij 
184, 1877).  The  place  was  later  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Seneca,  Dela- 
wares,  Shawnee,  Wyandot,  Ottawa,  and 
other  tribes  allied  with  the  French.  The 
place  first  came  into  notice  when  the 
French  agent  Jonoaire  visited  the  Indians 
in  1753,  in  advance  of  the  Flench  expedi- 
tion. He  distributed  presents  to  the  In- 
dians about  the  region,  and  expelled  the 
English  traders.  John  Fraser,  who  had 
been  at  the  place  for  several  years,  selling 
goods  and  acting  as  a  gunsnutb^  wrote  to 
the  Pennsvlvania  Council  explaining  that 
the  French  were  building  a  fort  "at  Oas- 
eoago  up  French  creek,"  the  reference 
being  to  the  French  fort  at  I^e  Boeuf,  now 
Waterford,  Pa.  No  French  fort  was  bailt 
at  Cnasewago.  Many  writers  are  in  error 
in  locating;  the  French  fort  at  this  place, 
and  in  callingthe  locality  where  the  French 
fort  was  built  Cussewago.  Shippen,  in  a 
letter  concerning  the  matter,  says:  "We- 
nin^  is  the  name  of  an  Indian  Town  on 
Ohio,  where  Mr.  Freser  has  had  a  Gnn- 
smith  Shop  for  many  years;  it  is  situate 
eigh^  Miles  up  the  same  River  beyond 
the  Log's  Town  Casewago   is  Twenty 
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miles  above  Weningo "  (OoL  Bee  Pa., 
V.  660,  1851}.  The  entrance  of  the 
French  expedition  in  1753  caused  great 
excitement  amon^  the  Iroquois,  who  re- 
garded it  as  an  mvasion  of  their  lands; 
and  also  amon^  the  Delawares,  Shawnee, 
and  other  Indians  at  Logstown  for  the 
same  reason  (see  letter  of  Lieut  Hol- 
land, Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  623;  Letter  of  Gov. 
Dinwiddle,  630;  Letter  from  Council  of 
Onondaga,  637;  Letter  of  Half  Kingr,  635; 
Weiser's  Journal  of  his  mission  to  Onon- 
dasa,  642-647).  This  expedition  followed 
a  aiAerent  course  from  that  of  C^loron 
de  Bienville  (1749),  which  reached  Al- 
legheny r.  by  way  of  L.  Chautauqua 
and  Conewanco  r.  It  made  the  portage 
from  Presqu'  Isle  (Erie,  Pa.)  to  the  head- 
waters of  River  au  Boeuf  (French  cr.) 
and  then  down  this  stream  to  its  mouth 
( Venanffo ) .  Forts  were  built  at  the  two 
former  locations  in  1753.  It  was  the 
intention  to  build  a  third  fort  at  Venango, 
but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Indians 
and  the  lateness  of  the  season,  this  project 
was  temporarily  abandoned  (Letter  of 
M.  Duqnesne  to  M.  deRouille,  Aug.  1753, 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  161,  1877).  Pos- 
session was  taken  of  the  place  bv  Capt 
Chalbert  de  Joncaire^  who  expelled  the 
traders  from  John  Fraser's  house,  and 
erected  a  French  flag  on  the  building, 
which  he  made  his  headquarters.  He 
spent  his  time  trying  to  win  the  Indians 
on  the  Ohio  to  the  French  interest 
The  presence  of  the  French  force  within 
the  reji^on  claimed  by  the  Enslish  led  to 
the  mission  of  Washington  and  Gist,  who 
were  sent  by  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to 
warn  the  French  invaders  to  depart 
(Washington's  Jour.,  1753;  Gist's  Jour., 
1753;  Frontier  Forts,  ii,  1  et  seq., 
1895) .  The  French  fort  at  Venango  was 
finisned  in  tiie  spring  of  1754;  it  was  called 
Ft  Machanlt  bv  the  French,  but  was 
always  called  ''the  French  fort  at  Ve- 
nango" by  the  English.  Daring  the 
French  occupancy  of  the  Ohio  this  fort 
became  a  center  of  Indian  influence  on 
the  upper  Allegheny  (Frontier  Forts,  n, 
585,  1896}.  After  the  fall  of  Ft  Duqnesne 
in  1758,  tne  fort  at  Venango  was  strength- 
ened and  a  larger  garrison  placed  at  it;  it 
then  became  a  rendezvous  for  all  the 
Indians  hostile  to  the  English.  In  the 
summer  of  1759  there  were  about  1,000 
Indians  of  various  tribes  gathered  in  the 
vicinity.  Col.  Hugh  Mercer,  the  com- 
mander of  Ft  Pitt,  wrote  to  G<)v.  Denny, 
telling  him  of  the  gathering  of  the  French 
and  Indians  at  Venango  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  Ft  Pitt  (Col.  Kec.  Pa.,  vin,  292, 
1852).  In  the  summer  of  1759  the  French 
force  deserted  all  their  posts  in  n.  w. 
Pennsylvania,  leaving  the  entire  region  in 
possession  of  the  English  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
vni,  394-396, 1852).    After  the  abandon- 
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ment  of  Venango  by  the  French  a  new 
fort  was  built  b^  the  English  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1760,  which  was  called  Ft  Venan- 
go, but  only  a  small  garrison,  under 
Lieut  Grordon,  was  stationed  at  the  place. 
During  the  Pontiac  war  the  little  garrison 
and  fort  at  Venango  was  blotted  out  by 
the  hostile  Seneca,  not  a  soul  escaping. 
Lieut  Crordon  was  slowly  burned  to  aeatn 
(Bouquet's  )etter,  .Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix,  35, 
1852).  All  the  frontier  forts  of  w.  Penn- 
svlvania  were  besieged  by  the  Indians  at 
toe  same  time,  and  all  except  Ft  Lisonier 
and  Ft  Pitt  fell  under  the  fury  of  the  In- 
dians. After  the  destruction  of  FtVe- 
nan^  the  entire  region  in  n.  w.  Pennsyl- 
vania was  in  full  possession  of  the  Indians 
(Pftrkman,  Conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  ii, 
ia-25,  1901;  Frontier  Forts,  n,  592,  1896; 
Arch,  of  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  579  et  seq.,  1877). 
At  the  treaty  of  Ft  Pitt  in  1765  many  In- 
dian deputies  were  present  from  the 
upper  Allegheny  r^on  (Col.  Rec.  Pa., 
IX,  250  et  seq.,  1852).  The  close  of  the 
Revolution  brought  fears  of  another  In- 
dian uprising  in  Pennsylvania.  Settle- 
ments nad  been  made  at  various  points 
on  the  Allegheny  m.  of  Kittanning,  to  pro- 
tect which  Ft  Franklin  was  built,  about 
haif  a  mile  up  French  cr.  (Arch,  of  Pa., 
X  1, 270, 1855 ) .  During  the  Indian  troubles 
in  1794  this  fort  was  strengthened.  A 
garrison  was  kept  at  this  point  until  1796, 
when  a  new  location  was  selected  nearer 
the  mouth  of  French  cr.  This  building, 
called  the  "Old  Garrison,"  was  occupiS 
until  1803,  when,  all  danger  of  Indian  in- 
vasion having  passed  away,  the  military 
poet  was  abanaoned.  (o.  p.  d.  ) 

fort  TnmkliB.— Howell  map,  1792.  Fort  lUoh 
Mlt— Daquesne  (1766)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  ■.,  vi 
2fi8.  1877.  Fort  HadchaQlt.— Vaudreull  (1767), 
ibid.,  406.  Fort  of  Vaaaafo.— Pa.  Oouncil  (1789) 
in  Gol.  Rec.  Pa.,  xvi,  1858.  Omiuicarahhare.— Oof- 
fen  (1754),  ibid.,  VI,  9,  1851.  0«iu«arah'hare.~ 
Areh.  of  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  184.  1877.  MaohauU.— 
Fevre  (1758),  ibid.,  in,  868, 1858.  Oninge.— Homann 
Heirs  map,  1756.  Oniuffo.— Esnauts  and  Rapillv 
map,  1777.  P.  Kaohault— Pouchot  map,  1758. 
Qniago.— La  Tonr  map,  1784  (misprint),  veaan- 
fa.— -lAttre  map,  1784.  Vonaiiffo.— Washington 
(1768)  in  Proud,  Penn.,  n,  app.,  48, 1798.  Venan- 
fo  Fort— Scnll  map,  1770.  Vonargo.— Morse,  Hist. 
Ajn..  map,  1798  (misprint).  Vaneango.— Easton 
conl.  a757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  vn,  287. 1856. 
▼«alnfo.--8hirley  (1755),  ibid.,  VI,  957, 1855.  Vil- 
laffodu  Lonps.— Bonnecamp  map,  1749.  Viaaa- 
fo.— Homann  Heirs  map,  1756.  Yiaiaco.— Gist 
map.  1758.  Waaaafo.— Lewis  Bvans  map,  1765. 
Woaiaffo.— Shippen  (1768)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  v,  660, 
1851.   ^eainfo  Town.— Peters  (1754),  ibid.,  759. 

Yende  Flechas  (Span. :  'arrow  sellers*). 
A  band  represented  in  1794  by  six  mem- 
bers at  Espfritu  Santo  de  Ziifliga  mission, 
Texas.  Tney  were  called  by  the  mis- 
sionary there  a  branch  of  the  Xaraname 
(Aranama)  tribe  (Portillo,  Apnntes,  308, 
1888). 

Vertiohi  ('where  com  prows*).  A 
small  rancheria  of  the  Tanmnmare  near 
Norogachic,  Ghihni^na,  Mexico. — ^Lom- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 
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[B.A.B. 


Vermilion.  A  division  of  the  Kicka- 
poo  that  formerly  lived  on  Wabash  r., 
Ind.,  about  the  mouth  of  Vermilion  r. 
XiekapoM  of  the  Vermilieii.— Tresty  of  1820  iD  U.  8. 
Ind.  treat,  454,  1878.  VeimiUoBs.— Trader  (1778) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  rii.  561. 1858. 
▼ermillioB  Kickapooa.— Harriflon  (1811)  in  Am.  St. 
Papere,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  780. 1832.  Vermilliou.— Dodge 
(1779)  qnoted  by  JeflerBon.  Notes,  146, 1825. 

VetcuaehL  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  on 
Rio  Sonora,  Sonora,  Mexico,  in  167ft-88 
(Zapata,  1678,  quoted  bv  Bancroft,  No. 
Mex.  States,  i,  246,  18S4).    See  Chiru^fxi, 

VMelofiki  (Russian:  'cheerful').  A 
former  Aleut  villaee  at  C.  Cheerful,  Una- 
laska,  Aleutian  ids.,  Alaska;  pop.  15  in 
1831. 

VajsayloTiluL— Elliott,  (Tond.  Aff.  Alaska.  225, 
18^.  V6aelofdd.-Sarichef  (1792)  quoted  by 
Baker,  (Jeogr.  Diet.  Alaska.  122.  1M2.  VMeUrt- 
koe.— Veniaminof,  Zapiaki,  ii,  202,  1840.  Vea- 
seloTsky.— Petroff  in  10th  Clensos,  Alaska,  34, 1884. 
WeaselowalEoie.~Holmberg,  Ethnog.  8kizz.,  map, 
1855. 

Veflnak.    A  former  Nishinam  division 
near  the  mouth  of  American  r.,  on  the 
s.  side,  in  Sacramento  co.,  Cal. 
Veshanaoks— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Jane  8,  I860. 
Vesaaflks.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450, 1874. 

Vetperio  Indiani.  A  term  proposed  by 
Schoolcraft  (Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  28,  1852;  v, 
104,  1855;  vi,  35,  1857)  to  de8ig:nate  the 
entire  group  of  tribes  geographically 
limited  to  the  exact  area  of  the  United 
States. 

Vetteli.    See  Pottery,  Receptades. 

Viayan.  A  Ooahuiltecan  band  men- 
tioned in  1754,  with  the  Piguiquee,  as 
a  subtribe  of  the  Pamaques,  q.  v.  (In- 
forme,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia,  xxvn, 
307,  MS. ).  They  are  listed  by  Morfi  as  a 
Texas  tribe  (Mem.  Hist  Tex.,  bk.  ii,  ca, 
1782). 

Vichiraehi  (*  where  there  are  needles,' 
referring  to  cactus  spines).  A  small 
ranchena  of  the  Tarahumare  near  Noro- 
gaehic,  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lumholtz, 
mfn,  1894. 

Viddaqnimamar.  A  tribe  or  band,  j>er- 
haps  Coahniltecan,  which  lived  during 
the  first  decade  of  the  18th  century  iS 
San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  s.  of  the 
Hio  Grande  and  below  the  site  of  Eagle 
Pass,  Texas.  They  were  closely  associated 
with  the  Terocodame  and  Tunamar 
(Ticmamar)  bands  (Baptismal  records  of 
the  mission,  MS.). 
Biddaqoimamar.— Baptismal  rec.,  1707,  op.  cit. 

Viger.  A  Malecite  settlement  m  Viger 
township,  Temiscouata  co.,  Quebec,  con- 
taining 1()6  inhabitants  in  1910. 

Vihiyo  {l^hiyo,  *  chiefs,'  sing.  Wy'). 
The  name  U8e<l  to  designate  the  tnbal 
council  of  44  chiefs  of  the  Cheyenne 
(q.  v.);  sometimes  regarded,  but  im- 
properly, as  constituting  a  regular  war- 
rior societv  of  the  tribe.  (j.  m.  ) 

Vikhit  ( ^knowing  people':  Kaniagmiut 
name).     An  A htena division  next  below 
the  Koltsban  on  Copper  r.,  Alaska. 
Vi-qit.— Hoffman,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 


Village,    Village     lite. 
Puehloi,  ShiU-heap^ 


See    Jtfbtcmit, 


.  Rep.  CO  Alaska,  60,  U«0 


Village  da  Paant  A  former  village, 
probably  of  the  Winnebago,  on  Wild  Qit 
cr.,  about  a  mile  above  its  junction  with 
the  Wabash,  above  Lafeiyette,  in  Tippe- 
canoe CO.,  Ind.  It  was  abandoned  b^re 
1819.  The  site  was  included  in  the 
"Langloia  reeerve."  See  St  Mary's 
Treaty  (1819)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  493, 
1873. 

Vinaiale.    A  tnuiing  poet  on   Kosko- 
kwim  r.,  Alaska;  pop.  140  in  1890. 
Vaaisali.— Hallock  in  Nat.  <3eoe.   Maf..  ix.  91, 
1896.    Vinisahla.— llthCensas,A£uikAri64,199&. 

Vinataeot  The  site  and  probably  the 
local  tribe  at  Santo  Roeario  mission,  lat. 
30**  3',  Lower  California. 
Tinataoot.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Fanner,  Jan.  24, 18G2. 
'^^taeottaa.— Taylor  in  Browne,  Res.  Piac  Slope, 
app.,  63,  54,  1869  (wrongly  identified  with  Um 
uS^ties). 

Vint  Mentioned  as  a  New  Mexico 
mission  inl742.— Mendoza  etal.  (1742-3) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Aria,  and  N.  Mex., 
244,  1889. 

Vitioat.    See  Dreamt,  Oyaron. 

Voimeeieiiiti  An  Aleut  village  and 
trading  post  on  the  island  of  that  name 
in  the  Shumagin  group,  Alaska.  Pop. 
22  in  1880;  43  in  1890. 

Votmwfiky.— Petroff  in  10th  Oenaaa,  Alaaka,  2S» 
1884.  Voww— inky.— 11th  Census,  Alaska,  86,  18B8. 

Vaikhtnlik.  A  NushagaCTiiut  Eskimo 
village  on  the  n.  shore  of  L.  Alaknakik, 
Alai&i;  pop.  51  in  1880. 
VaikktalifDuto.— Petioff,  Re] 
{mtut^  'people'). 

Vamahein.  Mentioned  as  a  poeblo  of 
the  province  of  Atriquy  (q.  v.).  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  New 
Mexico,  in  1598.— Ofiate  (1588)  in  Doa 
InM.,  XVI,  115,  1871. 

Vaatakntoliiii  ( Vun-Ua-hci^m,  '  people 
of  Willow  creek,'  referring  to  ChiarUe's 
cr.,  where  willows  abound. — Schmitter). 
A  Kutchin  tribe,  now  greatly  modified 
by  contact  with  whites,  occapying  the 
country  n.  of  Porcupine  r.,  Alaakii,  as  far 
as  the  Eskimo  territory  on  the  Arctic 
coast  They  trade  at  Ft  Yokon  and  at 
Ft  E^gbert  in  common  with  the  western 
Knt<3iin.  They  formerly  traded  at  Ft 
Selkirk,  Pelly  Banks,  and  Francis  lake, 
bat  abandoned  their  trips  on  the  destmc- 
tion  of  the  trading-poets  at  theee  points. 

The  Yuntakutchin  subsist  entiray  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  agricoltnie  lieing 
unknown  to  them,  although  their  terri> 
tory  is  fertile.  During  the  winter  they 
move  about  wherever  game  ia  plentiful; 
in  the  spring  they  go  to  the  river,  where 
they  make  canoes  and  nets  in  pr^Moa* 
tion  for  salmon  fishing,  and  during  the; 
summer  dry  and  cache  laige  quantities; 
of  fish;  in  the  fall  the  entire  family  goes 
hunting,  and  when  a  good  supply  of 
game  is  accumulated  it  is  cached  on  the 
spot;  later,  in  October,  they  return  t'? 
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the  river  for  about  two  months,  when 
they  make  snowshoes,  toboggans,  and 
other  articles  for  winter  use.  Wolfish 
dogs,  their  only  domestic  animals,  are 
employed  in  wmter  for  drawing  tobog- 
gans and  sleds,  and  in  summer  lor  haul- 
ing boats  up  the  river  banks.  For  inland 
travel,  when  there  is  no  snow,  the  dogs 
are  used  as  pack-animals.  Each  man 
owns  a  team  of  about  five  dogs. 

The  habitations  formerly  consisted  of 
tents  of  caribou  skin,  supported  by  poles 
which  were  left  I)ehind  when  the  occu- 
pants moved.  Most  of  the  people  now 
live  in  rude,  ill-ventilated  cabins  of  a 
single  room,  built  of  logs  chinked  with 
moss,  and  with  roofs  of  saplings  covered 
with  turf. 

The  native  costume  consisted  of  a 
parka  of  caribou  skin— a  hooded  coat 
reaching  to  the  knees,  put  on  over  the 
head.  Sometimes  sealskin  parkas  were 
obtained  in  trade  from  the  natives  of  the 
lower  river.  Trousers,  or  a  combination 
of  trousersand  stockings,  of  dressed  moose- 
skin  were  also  worn,  as  likewise  were 
mittens  and  moccasins  of  the  same 
material,  cut  in  generous  size  in  order 
that  they  could  be  lined  with  g^^ 
during  cold  weather.  The  coat  of^a 
chief  was  ornamented  with,  quill  work, 
front  and  back,  and  had  a  special  ( ollar 
of  moose-skin,  fringed  and  quilled,  which 
was  significant  of  his  office.  A  special 
hunting  belt  of  caribou  skin,  quill- 
worked,  was  provided;  from  it  hung  an 
ornamented  moose-skin  knife-sheath. 
Most  of  the  native  clothing  has  been 
supplanted  by  the  cast-off  clothing  of 
the  whites,  or  by  cheap  fabrics  intro- 
duced by  traders.  Garments  were  deco- 
rated with  porcupine  quills  dyed  red  by 
boiling  in  cranberry  juice,  or  blue  by 
boiling  in  huckleberry  juice;  pure  white 
auills  were  not  dyed;  various  colored 
nowers  were  also  boiled  and  their  color- 
ing matter  used  for  dyeing  quills.  Small 
geometrical  figures  were  made  by  sewing 
the  flattened-out  quills  to  a  backing  of 
skin,  and  long  stripes  were  made  by 
rolling  the  quills  into  narrow  spirals  and 
sewing  them  side  by  side.  The  hair  was 
formerly  allowed  to  grow  long,  tied  in  a 
bunch  behind,  with  a  small  knot  over 
each  temple.  Swan  feathers  were 
chopped  fine  and  applied  with  grease  to 
the  rear  bunch  daily  until  it  became  a 
large  mass.  Rings  of  small  bird  bones 
were  worn  in  the  nasal  septum,  especially 
on  gala  occasions.  The  older  people  still 
have  their  noses  pierced. 

Skin-dressing  is  the  work  of  women. 
The  hide  is  soaked  in  water  to  soften  it, 
and  the  hair  is  scraped  off  with  the  end 
of  a  sharp  bone  spatula.  All  sewing  is 
still  done  with  bone  awls.  The  women 
also  make  beadwork  for  sale  to  whites. 


Moose-skin  mittens  are  likewise  made  for 
the  white  trade. 

Formerly  a  healthy  people,  the  Vun- 
takutchin,  like  the  other  Kutchin  tribes, 
have  suffered  greatly  by  the  inroads  of 
disease  since  their  contact  with  whites 
and  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  habits 
and  devices  of  frontier  civilization,  and 
especially  the  change  in  their  dwellings. 
Tuberculosis  is  the  most  deadly  enemy 
with  which  they  have  to  cope,  very  few 
of  them  being  free  from  it.  Tonnlitis, 
respiratory  diseases  and  digestive  dis- 
eases, and  myalgia  are  ever  present. 
Diphtheria  carries  off  many  in  occasional 
epidemics. 

The  diet  of  the  Vuntakutchin  consists 
chiefly  of  fish,  game,  and  berries.  Their 
principal  game  animals  are  caribou, 
moose,  bear,  and  mountain  sheep.  The 
fish  is  chiefly  salmon.  Various  berries 
and  a  large  tuber  form  their  chief  vegetal 
food.  Bavens,  hawks,  eagles,  dogs,  and 
wolves  are  not  eaten.  They  seldom  eat 
wolverene,  though  lynx  and  one  kind  of 
owl  are  consumed.  Salmon  (they  pre- 
fer the  dog  salmon)  are  caught  in  hand- 
nets,  but  fish- wheels  are  gradually  re- 
g lacing  the  primitive  method.  White- 
sh  and  grayling  are  regarded  as  lux- 
uries. Fish  are  dressed  by  the  women, 
and  dried  on  racks  until  ready  for  cach- 
ing. Caribou  are  run  between  two  long 
rail  fences  converging  into  a  corral, 
snares  are  placed  at  intervals,  and  the 
caribou  that  try  to  escape  are  shot  with 
arrows.  Moose  are  stalked  and  shot  with 
arrows;  sometimes,  in  spring,  they  are 
snared  in  creeks,  into  which  they  are 
driven  with  the  aid  of  dogs  and  are  then 
dispatched  with  jjikes.  Bears  are  de- 
ceived by  the  natives  who  imitate  the 
cry  of  a  raven  when  it  has  discovered  a 
dead  moose;  the  Indian,  armed  with  a 
spear,  then  kills  the  bear  at  close  range. 
Birds  and  other  small  game  are  killed 
with  blunt-pointed  arrows. 

Baskets  for  cooking  are  made  of  spruce 
roots;  these  are  watertight  when  soaked, 
and  water  is  boiled  in  them  by  means  of 
hot  stones.  Birchbark  utensils  are  also 
made,  but  chiefly  for  use  on  the  hunt. 
Fire  was  made  with  flint  and  iron  pyrites, 
a  fungus  furnishing  the  tinder;  the  fire- 
drill  was  also  used.  Stone  hammers 
fastened  to  wooden  handles  with  strips 
of  caribou  skin  are  still  employed  for 
breaking  bones.  Stone  hatchets  were  used 
until  recent  years.  Hunting  knives  are  of 
bone,  ground  flat  and  sharpened  on  both 
edges,  and  sometimes  copper  knives  are 
obtained  in  trade  from  White  r.  The 
spear  was  made  by  binding  a  hunting 
knife  of  caribou-horn  to  the  end  of  a  pole 
6  ft  long.  Bows  and  arrowshafts,  as  well 
as  fish-net,  snowshoe,  toboggan,  and  canoe 
frames,  are  made  of  birch;  their  wooden 
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objects  are  nearly  alwajrs  painted  with 
red  ocher,  which  is  used  also  as  a  face 
paint.  Babiche  of  walrus-hide,  obtained 
in  trade  with  downnstream  natives,  is 
used  for  netting  snowshoes,  fish-nets,  ^d 
the  like. 

The  tribe  was  governed  by  a  chief 
whose  authority  is  said  to  have  been  des- 
potic; he  detailed  hunting  parties  and 
dictated  their  duties,  and  had  sole  i)ower 
to  apportion  the  product  of  the  hunt. 
During  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  a 
chief,  a  patriarchal  form  of  government 
exists,  important  matters  bem^  decided 
by  the  elders  in  council.  Public  opinion 
has  great  weight  in  controlling  the  chiefs 
personal  actions.  Sometimes  the  Vunta- 
kutchin  intermarry  with  other  tribes,  and 
sometimes  outside  children  are  adopted 
into  a  family.  Couples  were  often  be- 
trothed in  marriage  while  children,  the 
arrangement  of  course  being  made  by  their 
parents,  although  the  engaged  couple  had 
a  voice  in  the  question  of  the  final  mar- 
riage. When  between  10  and  1 5  years  the 
boy  went  to  live  with  the  parents  of  the 
ffirl,  but  they  were  not  married  until  the 
boy  was  able  to  support  a  wife.  On  the 
death  of  a  wife  or  a  husband  it  was  not 
customary  for  the  survivor  to  remarry 
for  several  years. 

Ceremonial  tribal  feasts  are  given  on 
various  occasions,  such  as  at  the  birth  of 
A  child,  when  the  eldest  son  kills  his  first 
game,  or  when  a  girl  reaches  puberty. 
In  the  last  instance  the  girl,  after  the  feast, 
goes  about  a  mile  from  home,  whei^e  she 
lives  in  isolation  for  a  year  under  the  care 
of  a  relative  of  her  betrothed.  During 
this  period  fresh  meat  is  tabooed,  other- 
wise game  would  become  scarce  during 
the  ensuing  year.  The  body  of  a  de- 
ceased chief  was  burned  by  men  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose;  the  burned  bones 
ana  ashes  were  then  placed  in  a  wooden 
receptacle  and  hung  in  a  tree.  The  men 
who  burned  the  body  ate  no  fresh  meat 
for  a  year,  else,  it  was  believed,  they  too 
would  die.  It  is  said  that  a  belief  is  cur- 
rent among  them  to  the  effect  that  when 
a  person  dies  his  spirit  returns  to  a  wo- 
man and  is  reborn.  Property  is  not  in- 
herited by  relatives  on  tne  death  of  a 
chief,  but  is  distributed  to  visitors  at  a 
potlatch  which  lasts  several  days,  or  un- 
til the  supplies  are  exhausted,  and  to 
which  memoers  of  related  tribes  are  in- 
vited. 

As  among  many  tribes  the  medicine- 
men perform  their  functions  by  dreams, 
incantation,  and  magic,  whether  it  is  de- 
sired to  heal  the  sick,  to  overcome  the 
enemy,  or  to  make  a  hunt  successful. 
The  power  supposed  to  be  possessed  by 
a  medicine-man  to  promote  the  tribal 
welfare  is  believed  also  to  be  employed 
sometimes  in  the  malevolent  practice  of 
sorcery. 


Richardson  (Arct.  Exped.,  397,  1851) 
^ve  their  population  in  1817  as  80  men; 
m  1866  they  numbered  60  men,  of  whom 
about  25  were  hunters.  Their  present 
population  is  not  known.  - 

Consult  8chmitter  in  Smithson.  Misc. 
Coll.,  Lvi.  no.  4,  1910. 
Oens  det  Rats.— Dall  in  Coot  N.  A.  EthnoL.  i,  Sl« 
1876  (so  called  by  voyageuis).  Oeaa  dn  Sal- 
Roes,  MS.  Notes  on  Tinners.  A.  E.  Bat  ladiaat.— 
Ibid.  Rat  People.— Dall  in  Proc  Am.  A.  A.  S.  1869, 
271, 1870.  Ykns-to-Konttoliiii.— Petitot,  Autour  du 
lac  des  Esclaves,  S61, 1891  ( '  people  of  the  lakes' ). 
▼an-tali-koo-oluii.- Hardisty  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1866,311,  1872.  Yanta-Kutohi.- Richardson,  Arct 
Exped..  I,  899,  1851.  Veiito-Kntohia.— Bancroft, 
Nat.  Races,  i,  116, 1882.  Veiito  kutehl— Latham, 
Nat  Races  Russ.  Emp.,  294.  1854.  Yen'-ta-Kvt- 
tohin'.— Petitot,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1866.  V«a 
Kuttohin.— Petitot,  Diet  Ddn^Dindji6.  xx,  1876. 
Voadt-way-Kntohia.— Jones  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1866, 
820, 1872.  Vttn'-tili  ku'toh'-In.— Roes,  MS.  notes  on 
Tinne,  B.  A.  E.  Vuato-Katohin.— Dall  in  Proc  Am. 
A.  A.  S.  1869,  271,  1870.  Zjen  Kuttohin.— Petitot. 
Diet   D^nd-Dindjid,   xx,    1876    ('rat  people'). 

gta'ta-KouttehiiL— Petitot,  Autour  du    lac  des 
iclaves,  861, 1891  ('  muskrat  people ' ) . 

Waahoo.    See  Wahoo. 

Waaih  [Wa-aVh,  *maggot').  An  ex- 
tinct division  of  the  Comanche, — ^Mooney 
in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1045, 1896. 

Waatoh.    A  Makah  village  at  the  mouth 
of  a  creek  of  the  same  name,  4  m.  from 
Peeah,  Wash.;  pop.  126 in  1863. 
Wlatoh.— Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont,  xvi,  6, 1870. 

Wabakwa  (Wd-ba-kwO^.  A  former 
pueblo  of  the  Jemez  tribe,  situated  on  a 
mesa  n.  of  their  present  village  in  New 
Mexico.  (F.  w.  H.) 

Waban  ( 'east').  A  "Praying  Indian" 
of  the  Nipmuc  tnbe,  bom  at  Musketaquid, 
the  site  of  Concord,  Mass.,  about  1604; 
died  late  in  1676  or  early  in  1677.  Hia 
later  home  was  4  or  5  m.  from  Roxbury, 
on  the  s.  side  of  Charles  r.,  near  Waters 
town  mill,  now  in  Newton  township,  at 
a  place  where  John  Eliot  in  1646  estab* 
lished  his  first  mission  and  which  he 
named.  Nonantum,  signifying  'I  rejoice.* 
When  "John  Eliot  first  visited  the  place 
in  1646  he  was  welcomed  by  Waban,  who 
ever  after  encouraged  themissionary  in  his 
labors  and  manifested  sincere  friendship 
toward  the  whites.  He  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  Massachusetts  chief  to  pro- 
fess Christianity.  In  1651  the  misBion  of 
Natick  was  established,  and  Waban  and 
his  people  removed  thereto.  In  1674  he 
was  the  chief  man  of  the  latter  place, 
which  then  contained  29  families,  and  is 
described  by  Gookin  as  "a  person  of  s^reat 
prudence  and  piety :  I  do  not  know  of  any 
Indian  that  excels  him.'*  When  in  1676 
a  civil  community  was  established  there 
Waban  was  made  a  "ruler  of  fifty," 
and  subsequently  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
While  serving  in  this  capacity,  it  is  said 
that  he  was  asked  by  a  youn^  justice 
what  he  would  do  when  Indians  got 
drunk  and  quarreled.  Waban  replied, 
"Tie  um  all  up,  and  whip  um  plaintiff, 
and  whip  um  'fendent,  and  whipum  wit- 
ness."   He  married  the  eldest  daughter 
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of  Tahattawan^  or  Attawan,  sachem  of 
Muaketaquid.  In  Apr.  1675,  about  two 
months  before  King  Philip's  war,  Waban 
Tisited  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the  pur- 
pose of  informing  him  of  the  impenaing 
outbreak  ot  the  Indians,  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing month  he  repeated  the  warning, 
stating  that  Philip's  men  * '  wereonly  wait- 
ing for  the  tr^es  to  get  leaved  out  that 
they  might  prosecute  their  designs  with 
more  e&ct.'^  He  appears  to  have  been 
sent  to  Deer  island  with  other  prisoners 
in  Oct  1675,  many  of  whom  had  been 
falsely  accused,  and  was  one  of  the  ill 
who  were  returned  in  May  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  Waban's  name  is  conspicuous 
on  the  Eliot  memorial,  erected  about 
1879  at  the  head  of  the  valley  between 
the  hills  Nonantum  and  Waban,  at 
Newton. 

Wabaii»qiiot(*  White  Cloud*).  AChip- 
pewa  chiet,  son  of  Wabojeeg,  bom  at  Gull 
Lake,  Minn.,  11  m.  from  th^  present 
Brainerd,  about  1830.  He  was  not  of  an 
old  hereditary  Une,  his  father  having 
been  appoint^  chief  by  the  United  States 
agent  solely  on  account  of  his  amiability. 
On  his  father's  death  he  succeeded  to  the 
office,  and  was  generally  considered  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Mississippi  bands  of 
Cnippewa.  In  1868  he  removed  with  his 
band  and  many  others  to  White  Earth 
res.,  where  he  lived  until  his  death  in 
1898.  He  was  considered  a  fine  speaker 
by  his  tribesmen,  but  was  not  a  man  of 
sterling  principle,  having  come  under  the 
influence  of  a  malicious  naif-breed  trader 
who  kept  him  supplied  with  whisky, 
and  in  return  induced  Wabanaouot  to 
further  his  nefarious  designs,  to  tne  det- 
riment of  his  people  (see  Wendjimadub). 
In  particular  the  trader  led  Wabanaquot 
to  bitterly  fi^ht  three  excellent  agents 
who  were  domg  much  good  for  the  In- 
dians. This  hostility  covered  about  10 
years.  White  Cloud  became  a  Christian 
about  1871 ;  but  his  drinking  and  other 
vices  prevented  him  from  doing  honor  to 
his  professed  belief.  A  monument  was 
erected  over  his  ^rave  by  the  state,  the 
only  Indian  in  Mmnesota  thus  honored, 
but  this  is  regarded  as  having  been  due  to 
political  machinations  rather  than  to 
Wabanaquot's  worth.  (j.  a.  q.  ) 

Wabaqnattet  A  tribe  or  band,  subject 
to  the  Mohegan,  formerly  living  w.  of 
Quinebaug  r.,  in  Windham  co.,  Conn. 
MftB-hvm-KVMf— Trumbull  (1818)  in  Mans.  Hist. 
8oc.  Coll.,  l8t  8.. IX, 80. 1804  ('Whetstone  country,' 
the  territory  of  the  WabaquassetJ .  WaUgnaiiet.— 
Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iv,  616. 1854. 
WabayiaawidL— Caul  kins.  Norwich,  187.  1866. 
Wakaqvisit.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
8oc,  n.  466,  1836.  WabbeqnasMt.— Trumbull  in 
Man.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  ix.  80.  1804.  Wabe- 
maaatta.— Doc.  of  1700  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  iv, 
OS.  1854.  Wabaquiiiet.— Caulkins.  Norwich.  117, 
1866.  Wabqniasit.— Gookin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll..  1st  s..  I.  190.  1806.  Wapaquassett.— 
Owaneco'srep.  (1700)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Cfol.  Hist.,  iv. 
C14, 1854.  whetstone  oouatrr.— Trumbull  in  Mass. 
Htot.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  8.,  IX,  80-81, 18(M  (the  territory). 


Wabaqaasset  The  village  ot  the 
Wabaquasset,  situated  about  6  m.  from 
Quinebaug  r.,  a  short  distance  s.  of  the 
present  Woodstock,  Conn. 

WabaMmowenene  wak  ('white  dog 
tribe ' ) .  An  unidentified  Chippewa  band 
living  near  a  white  rock,  perhaps  in 
Minnesota. 

WibiaAm^  Weneaewak.— Lone,  Ezped.  St  Peter's 
R.,  II,  153, 1824.  WAbasuBOwininiwaff.—Wm.  Jones, 
ini'n.1906.  ^  ^ 

Wabash.  In  1682  La  Salle  mentioned 
the  Ouabachi  as  one  of  the  tribes  defeated 
by  the  Iro<juois  a  few  years  previously. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  it 
was  really  the  name  of  a  tribe  or  only  a 
collective  term  for  the  Indians  living  on 
Wabash  r.  in  Indiana  and  Illinois.  In 
the  18th  century  the  Wea,  Piankashaw, 
Eel  River  Miami,  and  perhaps  also  the 
Kickapoo,  were  commonly  known  as  the 
Wabash  confederates.  The  name,  accord- 
ing to  J.  P.  Dunn,  is  an  abbreviation  of 
the  Miami  name  for  the  stream,  Wa-ba- 
shV-hlf  or  Wa^pa-shV'ktf  meaning  *  bright 
white,'  or  'gleaming  white,*  and  referring 
to  the  limestone  bed  of  the  stream  in  its 
upper  course. 

OuaWOii.— La  Salle  (1682)^in  Mar^ry,  D^.,  ii,  237, 
1877.  Ouabaah  Hations.— Doc.  of  1748  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  X,  156,  1858.  Wabaah  Indians  —Knox 
(1789)  In  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i.  13,  1882. 
Wabash  eonfederaoy.— McKee  (1774)  in  Rupp.  W. 
Pa.,  app.,  208. 1846.  Wabash  eonfedsrataa.— Detroit 
council(1786)  in  Am.  State  Papers.  Ind.  Aff..  i,8- 
1832.  Waubaah  Indians.— Johnson  (1772)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  VIII,  814, 1867. 

Wabash.  To  cheat.  Scheie  de  Vera 
(Americanisms,  18,  1872)  says  that  the 
phrase  **he  has  been  wabashedy*^  was 
known  to  the  people  of  Indiana  and  the 
W.  generally.  Derived  from  the  name  of 
the  Wabash  r.  in  Indiana. 

Wabasha.    See  Wapasha. 

Wabashia  (Wabd'shiu,  'marten').  A 
subphratry  or  gens  of  the  Menominee 
(Hoffman  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt.  1, 
42,  1896).     Cf.  Wabezhaze. 

Wabey.  A  band  of  Sisseton  and  Wah- 
peton  Sioux  at  Sisseton  agencv,  S.  Dak. — 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  226,  1874. 

Wabsihaze  ( *  marten ' ) .  A  gens  of  the 
Chippewa.  Cf.  Wabashiu, 
Wa-be-shaae'.— Morgan,  A  no.  Soc.,  1(J6,  1877. 
Wiblshesh.— Gatschet,  OJibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Waub-ish-aah-e.— Warren  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
V,  44, 1885. 

Wabigganas.  A  village  connected  in 
1614  with  the  Abnaki,  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  r.,  Me. 
Wahiffanus.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Boo. 
Coll.,  3d  s..  Ill,  22.  1833.  WarbicfaBoa.— Smith 
(I616),ibid.,  VI,  W,  1837. 

Wablenioha  (* orphans').  A  modem 
Oglala  Sioux  bancl,  or  a  society  of  de- 
scendants of  chiefs  who  had  visited  Wanh- 
ington. 

Wrtleaida.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland )  in  16th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.  Wablenitca.— Ibid.  Wam-bi- 
li'-ne-^.— Hayden,  Ethnog.and  Philol.  Mo.  Val., 
376.  1862. 

Wabokieshiek  (*The  Light,'  or  'White 
Cloud  *).     A  mcKlidne-man,  also  known 
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as  The  Prophet,  the  friend  and  adviser 
of  Black  Uawk.  He  was  bom  about  1794, 
and  presided  over  a  village  known  as 
**Prophet's  Village,'*  on  Rock  r.,  about 
35  m.  above  its  mouth,  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Prophetstown,  111.  Half  Winne- 
bago and  half  Sauk,  he  had  great  influence 
with  both  tribes,  and  was  noted  for  cru- 
eltv  and  his  hostility  toward  Americans. 
When  Black  Hawk's  lieutenant,  Nea- 
pope,  went  to  Maiden,  Canada,  to  consult 
with  the  British  authorities  in  regard  to 
the  right  of  the  Indians  to  retain  their 
lands  on  Rock  r.,  he  stopped  on  his  re- 
turn at  the  Prophet's  \illage,  where  he 
remained  during  the  winter,  and  told 
Wabokieshiek  of  his  mission.  The 
Prophet,  always  ready  for  mischief  and 
delighted  at  this  opportunity  to  make 


WABOKIESHIEK   (wHITE  CLOUd).       AFTER   A   PaihTINO   8Y   R.    M. 
8UU.V    IN   THE   WiSOONSiN    HISTORICAL    SOCIETY 

trouble  for  the  whites,  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed some  incantations,  had  several 
visions,  and  prophesied  that  if  Black 
Hawk  would  move  against  the  whites  he 
would  be  joined  by  the  "Great  Spirit" 
and  a  large  army  which  would  enable 
him  to  overcome  the  whites  and  regain 
possession  of  his  old  village.  These  pre- 
dictions, added  to  Neapope's  false  reports 
from  the  British,  induced  Black  Hawk 
to  continue  the  war  which  bears  his 
name.  Keokuk  is  said  to  have  blamed 
the  Prophet  for  all  the  trouble.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Indians  at  Bad  Axe  in 
1832,  Black  Hawk  and  the  Prophet  made 
their  escape,  but  were  capturea  by  Chae- 
tar  and  One- Eyed  Dekaury,  two  Winne- 
bago Indians,  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
Prairie  La  Crosse,  where  they  expected 


to  cross  the  MiasiBsippi  and  be  safe. 
They  were  dehvered  to  Gen.  Street  on 
Auff .  27, 1832.  A  rri  vins  at  Jeffenson  Bar- 
racks, 10  m.  below  8t  Louis,  they  were 
put  in  irons,  to  their  extreme  mortifica- 
tion and  of  which  they  complained  bit- 
terly. In  April  of  the  following  year 
they  were  taken  to  Washington,  where 
they  were  permitted  to  see  President 
Jackson,  to  whom  Wabokieshiek  ai>- 
pealed  for  their  freedom;  instead,  they 
were  sent  to  Fortress  Monroe,  Va.,  where 
they  remained  until  Jane  4,  when  they 
were  released.  Hanng  lost  his  prestise 
as  a  prophet,  Wabokieshiek  Uvea  in  ob- 
scurity among  the  Sauk  in  Iowa  antil 
their  removal  to  Kansas,  and  died  among 
the  Winneba^  about  1841.  He  is  de- 
scribed as  being  six  ft  tall,  stout  and 
athletic  of  figure,  with  a  countenance  in 
keeping  with  his  militant  disposition. 
At  variance  with  accounts  of  his  de- 
pravity is  a  statement  by  Maj.  Thomas 
Forsy  the,  for  years  the  agent  of  the  Sank 
and  Foxes,  inwhich  he  says  of  Wabokie- 
shiek: *'Many  a  good  meal  hss  the 
Prophet  given  to  the  people  traveling 

East  his  village,  and  very  manv  stray 
orses  has  he  recovered  from  the  Indians 
and  restored  them  to  their  rightful 
owners,  without  asking  any  recompense 
whatever."  It  is  also  said  that  daring 
the  |>rogress  of  the  Black  Hawk  war,  CoL 
Gratiot,  agent  for  the  Winnebago,  who 
on  account  of  his  humane  and  honorable 
treatment  of  the  Indians  was  considered 
most  likely  to  influence  them,  was  se- 
lected to  visit  the  hostile  camp  and  in- 
duce the  Prophet  to  turn  the  British 
band  back  to  its  Iowa  reservation.  On 
reaching  the  Prophet's  villa^se,  Gratiot 
and  his  party  were  surrounded  by  the 
hostilesand  made  prisoners,  despite  their 
flag  of  truce,  and  he  would  have  lost  his 
Hfe  had  not  the  Prophet  come  to  his 
rescue.  He  was  taken  to  AVabokieshiek's 
house  and  allowed  to  explain  the  object 
of  his  mission,  but  could  not  dissuade  the 
Indians  from  their  purpose.  Although 
the  warriors  clamored  for  Gratiot's  life, 
Wabokieshiek  was  determined  to  save 
him,  and  after  keeping  him  for  several 
days  found  an  opportunity  to  allow  him 
to  escape. 

While  in  Jefferson  Barracks  Wabokie- 
shiek's  portrait  was  nainted  by  Catlin, 
and  is  now  in  the  r^ational  Museum; 
another  portrait,  by  R,  M.  Sully,  made 
while  the  Prophet  was  a  prison^'  at 
Fortress  Monroe,  is  here  reproduced. 

Consult  Fulton,  Red  Men  of  Iowa,  1882; 
Stevens,  Black  Hawk  War,  1903;  Wis. 
Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  X,  1888.  (f.  s.  n.) 

Waboso  (  Wd-bi/'zo,  *  rabbit ' ) .  A  gens 
of  the  Potawatomi. — Morgan,  Anc.  Soc, 
167,  1877. 

Waoahoota.     A  fonner  Seminole  settle- 
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ment  in  Florida. — Worth  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
262,  27th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  30,  1842. 

Waeamno.  The  chief  villas  of  the 
Cathlacumap  of  the  Chinookan  family  in 
Oregon  in  1835. — Framboise  quoted  by 
Gairdner  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi, 
255,  1841. 

Waeoamaw.  One  of  the  small  tribes 
formerly  dwelling  on  the  Lower  Pedee 
and  its  branches  in  South  CaroHna  and 
the  adjacent  border  of  North  Carolina. 
Nothing  is  known  of  their  language,  and 
very  little  else  concerning  them,  as  they 
were  never  prominent  in  history.  Their 
associations  indicate  that  they  were 
Siouan.  Their  habitat  was  along  Wacca- 
maw  r.,  which  enters  the  Pedee  from  the 
N.  almost  at  its  mouth.  They  were  men- 
tioned first  in  1715  as  living  near  the 
Winyaw,  both  tribes  receiving  ammuni- 
tion from  the  Cheraw,  who  attempted  to 
gain  them  as  allies  of  the  Yamasee  and 
other  tribes  against  the  English.  At  this 
time  they  were  living  in  6  villages  with 
a  population  of  610  (Rivers,  Hist.  S.  Car., 
94,  1874).  In  1755  the  Cherokee  and 
Notchee  were  reported  to  have  killed 
some  Pedee  and  Waccamaw  in  the  white 
settlements  (Gregg,  Hist,  of  Old  CJheraws, 
15.  1867).  Like  the  Pedee,  Cheraw,  and 
other  tribes  of  that  region  (Mooney,  Siouan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  76,  1894),  the  rem- 
nant was  probably  finally  incorporated 
with  the  Catawba. 

WaooaButiu.— Letter  of  1715  In  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  ii, 
252,  1886.  Waooamaw.— Christian  (ca.  1771)  In 
Hawkins,  Miss.,  88, 1845.  Waooamawe.-- Letter  of 
1715  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec..  n,  252. 1886.  Waooomas- 
•aes.— Rivers.  Hist.  8.  Car.,  94, 1874.  Waoamaiu.— 
Letter  of  in5  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  n,  251,  1886. 
Wagganutw.—Map  of  8.  C,  1760.  Waggoman.— 
War  map  of  1716  in  Wlnsor.  Hist.  Am.,  v.  346, 1887 
(misprint).  Wioomaw.— Bowen  map,  1760.  Wig- 
omaw.— Moll,  map  Car.,  1720. 

Waeoogo.  A  village  connected  in  1614 
with  the  Abnaki,  probably  situated  on  or 
near  the  s.  coast  of  Maine;  possibly  iden- 
tical with  Wachuset. 

Waooogo.— Smith  (1631)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll., 
3d  s..  Ill,  22, 1883.  Wakoofo.— Smith  (1616) ,  ibid., 
VI,  94, 1887. 

Waehamiliwafli.    A  former  Modoc  vil- 
lage on  Lost  r.,  near  Tule  or  Rhett  lake, 
in~ Klamath  co.,  s.  w.  Oreg. 
Watahamshwaah.— Gatschetin  ContN.  A.  Ethnol.. 
u.  pt  I,  zxxii,  1890. 

Waehanamka.  A  former  Costanoan  vil- 
lage of  the  Rumsen  division,  on  the  site 
of  the  Salinas  rancho  of  Cooper,  Monterey 
CO.,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860. 

Wachapalasehnk  (  Wachap'dlaschuk). 
The  name  of  an  ancestor  of  a  gens  of  the 
Kwakiutl  proper;  also  applied  to  the  gens 
itself  (Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt. 
5,  131,  1887). 

Waohape  ( *  stabber ' ) .  A  modem  band 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 

Watepe.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  221, 18^7.    Watoape.— Ibid. 

Waoharonei.    A  Costanoan  group  for- 


merly connected  with  Soledad  and  San 
Juan  Bautista  missions,  Cal. 
Ooatoharonea.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 
1860  (at  Soledad).  (Hiaohurronea.— Engelhardt, 
Franciscans  in  Cal.,  898. 1897  (at  San  Juan  Bau- 
tista). Huaohirronea. — Arroyo  de  la  Cuesta,  Idio- 
mas  C^alifornias,  1821,  MS.  trans.,  B.  A.  £.(at8an 
Juan  Bautista). 

Waokafkeionek.  A  tribe  mentioned  In 
1648,  in  connection  with  bands  of  the 
Ottawa,  as  allies  of  the  Hurons,  living  s. 
of  L.  Huron. 

Ouaohaskesoaek.— Jcs.  Rel.  1648,  62,  1868.    Waoh- 
aakeaoaek.->ies.  Rel.,  in,  index,  1858. 

Waohbit.  A  former  Shoshonean  settle- 
ment on  the  site  of  San  Bernardino,  Cal., 
or  perhaps  only  the  native  name  of  that 
locality. 

Waoh-bit.—Kroeber In  Univ.  C^l.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  viii,  39, 1908. 

Waohe^ami  (prob.  *  beaver-dam  lake,' 
or  possibly  'shining  lake.' — Hewitt). 
An  unidentified  tribe  or  band  living  in 
Canada  n.  of  L.  Ni pissing;  probably 
named  from  a  lake  on  which  they  re- 

Oiaachc«ami.-^es.    Rel.  1640,   34,    1858.     Waoh*- 
gami.— Jes.  Rel.,  ni,  index. 

Waoheonpa    f* roasters').     A    modem 
band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 
Wa6eonpa.— Dorscy  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep, 
B.  A.  E.,  220, 1897.    Wato«)»pa.— Ibid. 

Waoheonpa  ( *  roasters^ ) .  A  band  of  the 
Brul^  Teton  Sioux. 

Broiled  meat  people. — Culbertson   in   Smithson. 
Rep.  1850,  141,  1851.    Waieogpa.-Cleveland,  let- 


ter  to  Dorsey,  1884.  Wa6e-ui)pa.— Dorsey  in  16th 
Rep.  B.  A.  K.,  218, 1897.  Wa-Si'-om-pa.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  PhUol.  Mo.  Val.,  376,  1862.     Wa- 


toeunpa,— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218,  1897. 

Waoheanpa  (^roasters').  A  band  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Wadeugpa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 1897. 
Watoeu'pa.— Ibid. 

Waohaiet  (*at  the  small  mountain.' — 
Gerard).  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
upper  Nashua  r.  in  Worcester  co.,  Mass. 
They  are  commonly  classed  as  Nipmuc, 
but  seem  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Pennacook  confederacy. 
Watohusets.— Hubbard  (16»))  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  2d  s.,  V,  408, 1816. 

Waohniet.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Wachuset,  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt 
Wachusett,  about  where  Princeton,  Mass. , 
now  stands. 

Wachuaett.— Winthrop  (ca.  1644)  quoted  by  Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  ll,  46, 1848.  Wadohuset.— Eliot  (1648) 
in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  iv,  82, 1884.  W^^jus- 
let.— Writer  of  1676  quoted  by  Drake,  Ind.  Chron., 
136, 1836. 

Waco.  One  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Tawakoni,  whose  village  stood  until  after 
1830  on  the  site  of  the  present  city  of 
Waco,  Texas.  The  name  does  not  seem 
unmistakably  to  appear  until  after  1820, 
occurring  first  in  Anglo- American  ac- 
counts. As  the  Tawakoni  evidently  are 
the  Touacara,  whom  La  Harpe  visited  in 
1719  on  Canadian  r.,  it  is  not  impassible 
(and  it  has  been  assumed)  that  the  Hone- 
cha,  or  Houecha,  given  by  La  Harpe 
and  fieaurain  as  one  of  the  Touacara 
group,   are   identical    with   the    Waco. 
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Yet,  if  the  later  Waco  had  kept  this 
name  throaghout  the  18th  century,  it  is 
strange  that  it  shoald  not  appear  in  some 
of  the  many  Spanish  reports  and  descn^)- 
tions  of  them  under  the  name  Tawakoni, 
after  1770.  It  has  heen  thought  that  the 
Quainoo  of  De  Plsle's  map  are  the  same 
as  the  Waco. 

That  the  Waco  village  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury was  identical  with  one  or  the  other 
of  the  two  neighboring  Tawakoni  vil- 
lages on  the  Brazos,  known  in  the  later 
18th  century  respectively  as  the  village 
of  £1  Quiscat  and  that  of  the  Flechazos, 
is  clear,  though  it  is  not  easy  to  determine 
which  one,  since  both  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighborhood  of  Waco.  Ab  the 
ethnology,  customs,  and  early  history  of 
these  two  villages  are  quite  fully  given 


LONG  SOLDIER— A  WACO 


under  Tawakoni,  they  need  not  be  de- 
scribed here. 

About  1824,  according  to  Stephen  F. 
Austin,  the  main  Waco  village  consisted 
of  33  grass  houses,  occupying  about  40 
acres,  and  inhabited  by  about  100  men. 
Half  a  mile  below  was  another  village  of 
15  houses,  built  close  together.  The 
Waco  were  then  cultivating  about  200 
acres  of  com,  enclosed  with  brush  fences 
("Description  of  Waco  Villages,*'  n.  d., 
in  Austin  Papers,  Class  D).  At  the  site 
of  the  Waco  village  a  native  earthwork, 
like  that  of  their  kindred,  the  Taovayas 
(Tawehash),  and  known  to  have  been 
used  for  militarv  purposes  as  late  as  1829, 
is  said  to  have  been  until  very  recently 
still  visible  at  the  city  of  Waco  (Kenney 
in    Wooten,   Comp.   His.   Tex.,   i,   745, 


For  the  relations  of  the  tribe 
with  the  An^lo- American  Texans,  see 
Kenney,  op.  cit 

The  Waco  were  included  in  the  treaties 
made  between  the  United  States  and  tbe 
Wichita  in  1835  and  1846,  and  also  in 
1872,  when  their  reservation  in  the 
present  Oklahoma  was  established.  In 
1902  they  received  allotments  of  land 
and  became  citizens.  (h.  b.  b.) 

G«atlaineii  ladiaiu.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  II,  276. 1850  (sometimes  so  called).  Hoae- 
ohM.~La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Maigry.  D4c..  vi.  289. 
1886.  SoiMohM.— Beaurain  (1719),  ibid.  Huan- 
ohan^.— La  Harpe,  ibid., 277.  Huaaehos.— La  Harpe 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  hi,  72, 1851.  Hnaaa.— 
La  Harpe  in  Maigry,  Dte.,  vi,  277, 1886.  Haeeo.— 
Tex.  State  Arch.,  Sept  20,  1826.  Ouaiaeo.— La 
Toar.mapof N.Am.,  1782.  Quaindo.— De I'IsIe.map 
ica.  1700),  in  Winsor,  Hist  Am.,  ii.  294, 1884.  Tal^- 
l*-wit-saa.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  68, 1856 
(riven  as  their  own  name).  Waoeo.— Maillard, 
Hist. TexaSi232, 1842.  Waeha.~Brown, West. Gaz. . 
152, 1817.  Wa«ho«.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  U^17, 1886.  Waoo.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  xii. 
1848.  Waooah.— Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns, 
166. 1836.  Waooe«.--Bonnell,  Texas,  140.  1840. 
Waaooe.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  518.  1851. 
WMko.~Mdllhausen,Taffebnch,73. 1858.  Wakb.— 
M'Coy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  i,  27,  1888.  Wakoo.— Fkl- 
coner  in  Jour.  Roy.  Geoff.  Soc.,  xiii,  209,  1»43. 
Wakoa.— Hazen  (1868)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doe,  18.  40th 
Cong.,Sd  sess.,  13, 1869.  Weooo'i.— Bollaert  in  Jour. 
Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond..  ii,  265. 1850.  Weooa— Dom- 
enech.  Deserts  N.  A.,  li.  25,  1860.  Weeeo.— Bol- 
laert,  op.  cit.,  275.  wlko.— Gatschet,  Tonkawe 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Tonkawa  name).  WeTcu.— 
Gatschet.  Caddo  and  Yatasd  MS..  B.  A.  E.  Wa- 
kttsh.— Gatsehet,  Wichita  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  18S4 
(Wichita  name).  Whaoo*.— Burnet  (1*47)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  l,  289,  1851.  Wioo.— HU- 
dreth.  Dragoon  Campaigns,  177, 1836.  Wilco.— 
Gatschet,  Caddo  and  Yatassi  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 
Wi'-ku.— Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1891  (Quapaw  name). 

Waeoniaik.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  in  1608,  on  the  n.  bank  of  Rap- 
pahannock r.  in  King  George  co.,  Va. — 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Waountug.    A  vi llage  of  Praying  Indians  . 
in  the  Nipmuc  country  in  1674,  situated 
on  the  w.  side  of  Blackstone  r.,  near  the 

f  resent  Uxbridge,  Worcester  co..  Mass. 
t  seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  subject 
to  the  Narraganset. 

Waoaataok.— Barber.  Hist.  Coll.,  612.  18S9.  Wa- 
oumtoag.— Hoyt,  Antia.  Res..  ^,  1824.  Waeim- 
tof .— Gookin  0674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  s.. 
I,  IK  1806.  Wayuaekeks.— Williams  (1660)  in  R. 
L  Col.  Rec.,  I,  89, 1856. 

Waddapawjestin  (probably  from  waipa 
chistina,  'small  stream').    A  Dakota  band, 

«robably  a  part  of  the  Wahpeton. 
^addspadschttiner.— Balbi,   Atlas  Ethno^.,   56, 
1826.    Waddapaw-JMtia.— Carver.  Trav.,  80.  1778. 

Wadington  Harbor  Indiani.  A  body  of 
Salish  of  Fraser  River  agency,  Brit  Ool., 
numbering  37  in  1895,  the  last  time  the 
name  appears. 

Waddinftoa  Harbour.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  277,  18d4. 
Wadiactoa  Harbor.— Ibid.,  189. 1883. 

Wadjahonak  ( *  those  who  seek  a  living ' ) . 
The  name  given  by  the  Algonkin  of  Oka 
(q.  V.)  to  the  Iroquois  women  of  the 
same  settlement  on  account  of  their  cus- 
tom of  peddling  their  manufactures  to  the 
neighboring  whites,  a  thing  which  the 
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Algonkin  women  of  Oka  never  do. — Gaoq, 
LexiqueAlgonqoine,  416,  1886. 

Wftflbrd,  Jamei  D.  {TBUskto&nCin^nd' 
tDa^td,  *  Worn-out  blanket').  A  Western 
Cherokee  mixed-blood,  speaking  and 
writing  both  langoages,  bom  in  the  old 
Cherokee  Nation  near  the  site  of  the 

§  resent  Clarkesville,  Ga.,  in  1806,  and 
ying  when  about  90  years  of  age  at  his 
home  in  the  e.  part  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion, adjoining  tne  Seneca  res. ,  in  the  pres- 
ent Oklahoma.  The  name  figures  promi- 
nently in  the  early  history  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia.  His  grandfather,  Colo- 
nel Wafford,  was  an  officer  in  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  army,  and  shortly 
after  the  treaty  of  Hopewell,  in  1785,  es- 
tablished a  colon  y  known  as  *  *  Wafford  set- 
tlement,'' in  upper  Georgia,  on  territory 
which  was  afterward  found  to  be  within 
the  Indian  boundary  and  was  acquired 
by  special  treaty  purchase  in  1804.  His 
name  is  appended,  as  witness  for  the  State 
of  Geoi^ia,  to  the  treaty  of  Holston,  in 
1794.  On  his  mother's  side  Wafford  was 
of  mixed  Cherokee,  Natchez,  and  white 
blood,  she  being  acousin  of  Sequoya(q.  V. ). 
He  was  also  remotely  connected  with 
Cornelius  Dougherty,  the  first  trader 
established  amons  the  Cherokee.  In  the 
cour£>e  of  his  long  life  he  filled  many  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  honor  among  his  peoi)le. 
In  his  youth  he  attended  tne  mission 
school  at  Valleytown  under  Rev.  Evan 
Jones,  and  just  before  the  adoption  of 
the  Cherokee  alphabet  he  finished  the 
translation  into  phonetic  Cherokee  spell- 
ing of  a  Sunday-school  speller.  In  1824 
he  was  the  census  enumerator  for  that 
district  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  em- 
bracing upper  Hiwassee  r.,  in  North  Caro- 
lina, with  Nottely  and  Toccoa  in  the  ad- 
joining portion  of  Georgia.  His  fund  of 
Cherokee  geographic  information  thus  ac- 
quired was  found  to  be  invaluable.  He 
was  one  of  the  two  commanders  of  the 
largest  detachment  of  emigrants  at  the 
time  of  the  removal,  and  his  name  appears 
as  a  councilor  for  the  Western  Cherokee  in 
the  Cherokee  Almanac  for  1846.  When 
employed  for  the  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology  by  Mr  Mooney,  at  Tahlequah, 
in  1891,  nis  mind  was  still  clear  and  his 
memory  keen.  Being  of  practical  bent,  he 
was  concerned  chiefly  with  tribal  history, 
geography,  linguistics,  and  every-day  liie 
and  customs,  on  all  of  which  subjects  his 
knowledge  was  exact  and  detailed,  but 
there  were  few  myths  for  which  he  was 
not  able  to  furnish  confirmatory  testi- 
mony. Despite  his  education  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  NMn^hi,  or  fairies, 
and  several  of  the  best  legends  connected 
with  them  were  obtained  from  him.  His 
death  took  from  the  Cherokee  one  of  the 
last  connecting  links  between  the  present 
and  the  past  (j.  m.) 


MiflB.,  890,  1865.  IfiddleViUafe. -Detroit 
r(1865)lnU.8.Ind.Treat.,614^ll73.  Wgn- 
L— Baraga.  Bng.-Otch.  Diet.,  164, 1878  (Chlp- 


Waganakiii  ('bent  tree,'  from  a  tree  on 
a  neighboring  hill).  A  former  Ottawa 
village  on  the  site  of  Harbor  Springs, 
Emmet  co.,  Mich.  It  was  one  of  tne  old- 
est and  most  important  Ottawa  settle- 
ments in  Michigaji,  having  been  estab- 
lished about  1743,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Mascoutens  from  the  district.  In  1825 
the  Catholic  mission  of  St  Vincent  de  Paul 
was  established  there. 
Aberorosh.— Harrison  (1814)  qaoted  by  Drake, 
Tecmnfleb,  102,  1862.  Abr«  Oroolw.— Dunham 
(1807)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff..  i,  798, 1882. 
Artea  «o«h«.~Beanbamoi8  (1741)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.  IX.  1072. 1866u  JoAid  trse.— Tanner. 
Narr..  615. 1880  (given  as  a  totem  among  *'Ottaw- 
waws  and  OJibbeways").  L'Arlnwoh-roohe.— De- 
troit trea^  (1856)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.  614. 1878. 
L'Arbrs  Oroshs.— Kendall,  Trav.,  n.  287,  1809 
(French  trans,  of  Indian  name).  L'ArlurtOniehe.— 
Brown.  W.  Qaz..  165,  1817.    WddUtowa,  —  Bhea, 

Cath.  Mil       "-      —     —  -     ^ 

treatT(18e 

BaUd.— Baraga. : „ , 

»rm).  war4im-iik-k»-s«e.~Tanner,  Narr., 
40,  note.  1880.  Waw-fui-aiik-kia-s«.— Ibid..  266. 
waw-ffOB-iik-lw-sie.— Ibid..  880.  Wawkwnakisie.— 
Ibid.,m 

Waginkhak  ( Waginzak, )  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakiuit,  i  m.  below  the  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.  (b.  s.) 

^^Snamvitk.— Edward  Sapir.  Inf  n.  1908  (sig.  'mud 
place'). 

Waglesaoin('water-snakeearring').  A 
Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 
Waflsn^*.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 
1897.  Wa-fia-ls'-so-w«n.~Hayden.  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.VaL.  876.1862  (trans,  'striped  snake 
earring  band'). 

Waglnkhe  (* followers')*  An  Oglala 
Sioux  division,  including  two  bands  com- 
posed largely  of  mixed-Bloods. 
In-bi  ee<sii.— Robinson,  letter  to  Dorsey.  1879. 
Loafen.— Ibid.  Wafliice.~Ibid.  W«f-liifie.— Dor- 
sey in  15th  Rep.  B.  aTe..  220. 1897.  ^^aclukhe.^ 
McGee.  ibid.,  161.    Wsfluq*.— Dorsey.  ibid.,  220. 

Waglnkhe.  A  band  of  the  Brul6  Teton 
Sioux. 

Wa^o&s.— Doney  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.Xe.,  219. 1897.    Wafflaqo.— Ibid. 

Wagmeiaviika  (*has  com').  A  band 
of  the  Brule  Teton  Sioux.— Dorsey  (after 
Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 
1897. 

Waha.  TheCloud  clan  of  Jemez  pueblo, 
N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan  existed 
also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Pecos. 
Winiih.— Hodge  in  Am,  Anthr..  ix.  349.  1896 
(Pecos  form).  Wihitaa-^sh.— Ibid.  (Jemez  form; 
tmuuh'^ *  peoide ') .  W&-kih.~Hewett,  ibid.,  n.  s.. 
VI,  481. 1904  (Peoos  form). 

Wahaka  (  Wa-Jia^-ka ) .  A  former  A wani 
village  at  the  base  of  the  rock  known  as 
"Three  Brothers,"  in  Yosemite  valley, 
Mariposa  co.,  Cal.;  also  the  name  of  the 
rock  itself.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  365,  1877. 

Wahe.    A  Chinookan  village  formerly 
at  the  head  of  the  Cascades  of  (Ik)lumbia 
r»  Oreg. 
Wah-h«.— Lee  and  Frost.  Oregon.  176, 1844. 

Wahi'i  Band.  A  Paviotso  band  under 
Wahi  (Fox),  formerly  at  the  big  bend  of 
Carson  r.,  w.  Nev.;  said  to  number  130  in 
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1859.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  374. 
1860. 

WaUdaknm.  A  Ohinookan  tribe  for- 
meriy  living  on  the  n.  bank  of  Ck)lambia 
r.  near  its  mouth.  Their  territory  ad- 
joined that  of  the  Chinook  and  extended 
upstream  toward  Oak  point  According 
to  Stuart  (1821^  they  were  an  offshoot  of 
the  Chinook  wno  had  separated  from  the 
main  body  about  two  generations  before 
under  chief  Wahkiacum  and  were  after- 
ward known  by  his  name.  In  1805 
Lewis  and  Clark  estimated  their  number 
at  200.  They  have  been  lost  sight  of  as 
a  tribe  since  about  1850,  when  Gibbs  re- 
ferred to  their  chief  as  almost  the  last 
survivor  of  the  tribe.  Their  principal 
village  seems  to  have  been  near  Pillar 
rock,  a  short  distance  above  Grays  bay. 
According  to  Boas  they  had  two  villages 
near  Pillw*  rock — ^Tlalegak,  a  little  below 
the  rock,  and  Chakwayalham  farther 
down  the  river.  (l.  p.  ) 

OaaMoomt.— Stuart  in  Noav.  Annales  a.  Voy.,  x, 
lU,  1821.  Otuikikoart.--Ibid.,  28.  WMkUooms.— 
Dunn,  Hist.  Oreg.,  114, 1844.  WaaUoum.— Drake, 
Bk.  Inds.,  xU,  1841.  ■W4oh-kl-a-oiim.--0rig.  Jour. 
Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  46,  1906.  WaoUaoams.— 
Ibid.,  166.  Wio-U-a-tfomt.— Ibid..  183.  WaokU- 
ammu.— Ibid.,  206.  W&ok-ki-a-«aiiu.— Ibid^Sl. 
WahkayknnL—Francb^ie,  Narr..  106, 1864.  Wah- 
kenkuiBM.— Robertson,  Oreg.,  129, 1846.  Wahkia- 
evm.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  69, 1814.    Wah- 


Jikamt.— Lyman,  Hist.  Oreg.,  i,  62, 1903.  Wah- 
kia-kum.— Stevens  in  Ind.  Aff. Rep.,239, 1864.  Wah- 
kiakome.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped^  i,  map,  1814. 
Wahkiaknms.— Ibid.,  li,  89, 1817.  Wahkyeottms.— 
Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  yi,  669. 1846.  Wah- 
kyekmn.— Ibid.,  216.  'Wahkyikum.-Medill  in  H. 
R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 80th  Cong.,  Ist  seas.,  7, 1848.  Wai- 
kaikum.— Wilkes,  U.S.  Expl.  Exped.,  v.  120, 1846. 
Wa-kai-a-kum.—Gibba_ Chinook  Vocab..  iv,  1863. 
Wakaflram  —Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  216, 
669, 1846.  Wakaiknm.— Galrdner  quoting  Fram- 
boise ( 1886)  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  266. 1841. 
Wakiaknmi.— Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  642, 
1878.  Wakiouma.— Ross,  Adventures.  87,  1847. 
Waqa-iqam.— Boas,  Kathlamet  Texts,  6,  1901. 
Waroiaooms.— Orig.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  ni, 
800, 1906.  War.  d  a  onm.— Ibid.,  262.  War-ci-&- 
evm.— Ibid..  208.  WarUaoom.— Ibid.,  rv,  200, 1906. 
Warkiaoom.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped..  700, 1898. 
Wankiafflim.— Orlg.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  iv,  26, 
1906.  Waa-ki-a-oamB.~Ibid.,  86.  WaukiMmma.— 
Ibid.,  166.  Waukikam.— Ex.  Doe.  89,  82d  Cong.. 
iBt  sess.,  6, 1862.    Waa-ki-kum.~Ibid.,  2. 

Wahkila  (probably  from  Miwok  wakalu, 
'  river ' ) .  Mentioned  as  the  name  of  a 
so-called  band,  probably  Mogaelumnan, 
formerly  frequenting  Stanislaus  and 
Tuolumne  rs.,  central  Cal.  They  were 
on  the  reserve  between  Stanislaus  and 
Tuolumne  rs.  in  1851. 
Wah-ki-Ia.— Wessells  (1868)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
84th  Cong..  8d  sess.,  80. 1867.  Wa-ohU-la.— John- 
ston in  8^.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  20, 
1862. 

Wahlakal^i.  One  of  the  extinct  Creek 
gentes,  which,  to  judge  from  the  term 
wa'fUUay  *to  distribute*,  probably  had 
reference  to  warfare. 

Wii-hUik-kfil'kM.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  161,  1877. 
W^'klakalgi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  I,  166, 
1884. 

Wahnaataa.    See  Waneta, 

Wahnacsontah.  A  former  band  and  vil- 
lage of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux,  numbering 


332,  on  Minnesota  r.,  about  50  m.  from 
the  mouth.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
III,  612,  1853. 

Wahoma.  A  former  Loisefio  village  in 
San  Diego  oo.,  &  Cal.— Hayes  (1850) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  400, 
1886. 

Wahoo.  A  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
name  for  Ulmus  cUata,  the  cork  or  winged 
elm,  but  for  many  years  applied  to 
the  species  of  elm  indiscriminately.  The 
bark  of  the  cork  elm^  which  is  pliable, 
has  been  used  for  making  ropes  and  cord, 
hence  the  name  Lynn  wahoo,  where 
*'Lynn''  is  miswritten  for  lin  or  lind 
(Tilia),  (2)  Tilia  hetmmhflla,  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  wood  to  that  of  the 
cork  elm.  A  variant  of  the  name  is  who- 
hoo.  The  name  is  from  iUiawhfij  in  the 
Creek  language.  (w.  b.  g.) 

Wahoo.  A  name  for  Euonymua  pur- 
pureuSf  the  spindle-bush,  burning  busn,  or 
Indian  arrow  wood;  spelled  also  whahoo, 
vxzahoo,  and  wahoon.  The  word  is  from 
Dakota  wcf^hu,  'arrowwood'  (fide  the 
late  Rev.  J.  0.  Dorsey).         (w.  b.  q.) 

Wahowah.    See  Hopihood. 

Wahowpum  (from  h&hduy  a  species  of 
willow ;  pCmiy  *  people ' :  *  willow  people ' ) . 
A  small  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking  the 
Tenino  language,  formerly  hving  on  the 
N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  near  the  month 
of  Olive  cr.,  in  Klickitat  co..  Wash. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark, 
who  evidently  used  the  term  to  inclnde 
a  large  number  of  Klickitat  bands. 
H&haa'pAm.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  789, 
1896  ('willow  people':  native  name).  Wah-kow- 
pum.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Trihes,  v,  706, 1865.  Wakow- 
pam.— Lewis  and  Clark  Bxped.,  n,  472,  1814. 
WAhupuna—Wilkes,  Hist.  Oregon,  44, 1846. 

Wahpekate  [wakkpe^  leaf;  hUe^  to  shoot: 
'  shooters  in  tne  leaves ' ).  One  of  the  7 
primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota.  Al- 
though the  name  Santeewas  originally 
applied  only  to  the  Mdewakanton,  it  was 
early  extended  to  the  Wahpekute,  so 
closely  were  the  two  tribes  connected, 
and  eventually  by  the  Teton  also  to  the 
two  other  tribes  of  the  eastern  Dakota. 
Historic  and  linguistic  evidence  proves 
the  close  affinity  of  the  tribes  of  this 
group.  The  Wahpekute  were  doubtless 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mdewa- 
kanton of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  when  first  vis- 
ited by  the  French  (1678-1680),  and  were 
still  so  closely  combined  with  them  as  to 
be  included  under  the  one  term.  In  1 766 
Carver  met  the  Wahpekute  somewhere 
on  Minnesota  r.  They  were  in  1804,  ac- 
cording to  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  both  sides 
of  that  stream  below  Redwood  r.,  and 
numbered  about  160  men.  Pike  (1806) 
spoke  of  them  as  the  smallest  band  of 
tne  Sioux,  residing  generally  between 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  rs.,  and  bant- 
ing commonly  at  the  head  of  Des 
Moines  r.    He   characteruses  them   as 
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''the  most  stapid  and  inactive  of  all  the 
Sioux."  Long  (Exped.  St.  Peter's  B.,  i, 
^  386,  1824)  says:  "  This  tribe  has  a  very 
bad  name,  being  considered  to  be  a 
lawless  set  of  men.  They  have  a  regular 
hereditary  chief,  Wiahuga  ( *  the  raven ' ), 
who  is  acknowledged  as  such  by  the 
Indian  agent,  but  who,  dissusted  by 
their  misbehaviour,  withdrew  u'om  them 
and  resides  at  Wapasha's.  . 
They  have  no  fixed  villages,  they  in- 
habit skin  lodges,  and  rove  at  the  head 
of  Cannon  and  Blue  Earth  rs.  Their 
hunting  grounds  are  in  that  vicinity  and 
west  of  it.'*  He  estimated  them  at  100 
lodges,  200  warriors,  and  800  souls.  Ac- 
cording to  Sibley  (Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii, 
250,  1880)  they  were  in  1834  in  villages 
on  Cannon  r.,  a  short  distance  from  the 
present  city  of  Faribault,  Minn.,  and  at  a 
few  other  points.  They  numbered  then 
about  150  warriors.  Between  1842  and 
1857  they  were  under  two  chiefs  named 
Wamdisapa  (Black  Eagle)  and  Taeagi. 
The  lawless  and  predatory  habits  of  Wam- 
disapa and  his  band  prolonged  the  war 
with  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  in  which  they 
had  been  engaged,  and  created  difficulties 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  Wahpe- 
kute  w  hich  caused  a  separation .  Wamdi- 
sapa and  his  band  went  w.  and  occupied 
lands  al>out  Vermillion  r. ,  S.  Dak .  So  thor- 
oughly were  they  separted  from  the  rest 
of  the  Wahpekute  that  when  the  latter, 
together  with  the  Mdewakanton,  made 
a  treaty  at  Mendota  in  1851  ceding  their 
lands  in  Minnesota,  the  remnant  of  Wam- 
disapa's  band  was  not  regarded  as  being 
a  part  of  the  tribe  and  did  not  participate 
in  the  treaty.  In  1857  all  that  remained 
of  this  straggling  band  were  some  10 or  15 
lodges  under  Inkpaduta  (q.  v.).  It  was 
this  remnant  that  committed  the  massacre 
in  1867  about  Spirit  lake  and  Springfield, 
Minn.  (Flandreau  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll., 
Ill,  387,  1880).  In  1856,  according  to  the 
Report  on  Indian  Affairs  for  that  year,  the 
Mdewakanton  and  Wahpekute  together 
numbered  2,379.  A  part  at  least  of  the 
tribe  participated  in  the  massacre  of 
1862.  They  are  now  with  the  Mdewa- 
kanton on  the  San  tee  res.,  Nebr. 
Afrahoootans.— Carver,  Trav.,  80, 1778.  Anibuhiw 
ininiwak.— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chippewa 
name).  Gem  de  Feuilies-tiraea. — Burton,  City  of 
Sts.,  117.  1866.  Oens  det  Feuillet  tixeet.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in,  663, 1863  (French  for  Wah- 
pekute). Hu-Bha-sha  1>and.— Gale.  Upper  MIsh., 
252,  1867.  Leaf  Bed.— Coyner,  Lost  Trappers,  70. 
1847.  People  of  the  Leaves  detaohed.— Pike  (1806), 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ni,  563,  1858. 
People  of  the  Shot  Leaf.— Minn.  Hist,  Coll.,  iii,  250, 
1880.  Bioux  of  the  Broad  Leaf.-Brown,  W.  6az., 
209,  1817.  Bloox  Wahpaooote.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Dlscov.,  28,  1806.  waakpacootee.— Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii.  26, 1860.  Waohpeooutee.- Pike, 
Exped..  pt.  1,  app.,  25,  1810.  Wahch-Pe-Kutoh.- 
Maximilian,  Trav.,  149,  1843.  Wahch-Pekut^.— 
Ibid.,  184.  Wah-hay-koo-Uy.— Hatch  in  H.  R. 
Misc.  Doc.  167,  44th  Cong..  1st  sess.,  424.  1876. 
Wahkpaooota.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  168, 
1862.    Wahkpaoootays.— Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii,  pt. 


2. 5, 1865.  Wahkpakoota.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  856, 1848. 
WahkpakoU.— Long,  Exped.  St.  Peters  R.,  i,  886. 
1824.  Wahkpakotoan.— Ibid^378.  Wahpaakootas.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495, 1839.  Wahpaakootah.— Treaty 
of  1837  in  U.  8.  Stat  at  Large,  vii,   527,    1846. 


Wah-pa-ooo-Ia.— Brackenridge,  Views  of  La.,  78, 
1814.  W&h'-pa-ooo-te.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov., 
30,  1806.    Wahpaooote  Sioux.— Marshall  (1852)  in 


Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  pt.  2,  S2d  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  8, 1868. 
Wahpaoootey  Bioux.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 114, 1850. 
Wah-pa-ooete.— Cor.  on  Emig.  of  Inds.,  doc.  512 
(1880),  V,  22,  1835,  Wah-pa-koo-te.— U.  S.  Stat  at 
Large,  xii.  287, 1863.  Wahpakootah  Sioux.— Ind. 
Aff.  Bep.  1856,  37,  1857.  Wahpakeoty.— Son.  Ex, 
lh*f:.  m,  pi.  %  mX  Vimg.,  2d  sis^.,  4.  ISf^,  Wmh- 
pdnitM.— lud.  \n.  Ri'p,  l>vj6.  ^^.  lHfi7.  Wahpa^ 
tooU  —  I  Af  w  is  H  J I i  I  CI  El  r  k  Ex  f  nni . ,  i,  61 .  1 S 1 4 .  Wah- 
payhflci  tayft— ilt!Jji-ry  aH63)  in  J?eji.  Ex.  i>iie.  61. 
33d  tuii^;  .  1st  ^t>*.,  atr7,  IR54.  WthpftykoBUy.— 
In<!.  Af!.  Rtp,  la.  1851.  Wfthpaykootay*  — Mfnn. 
HLhI,  Coll.,  11,  nt.  2,  36.  18ih'i  "Wubpceonta.— Bur- 
ton. Crity  tjf  StSe,  117,  l^r  Wilipekoot«y»  —  Parker, 
Mint],  Ilnndbk.,  HI,  ]h67.  Wifipeknte— Kiif^a, 
I  >n  tit  [a  O  nitu .  iind  fl  i  ct. .  vlf .  Lk52,  Wahpekutai.^ 
Wnrn^a,  Due  old  rmintrf,  15,  lKr>pj  Wajb.pekut«'i 
bftnd— liid.  Aff,  Rep.,  SB,  1M».  Wmbpekfltoy.^ 
WillijimHoa  in  Minn.  Qt?ol.  Rep.  IKM.  Ill,  imt. 
Wahpekuti.— Ind.  Aff,  Hop.  IBlA  m.  LStIK  "Wa- 
hpe  kwtej."^jM.>tn  er  in  H.  R.  Kx,  Doc  08,  Tah 
^^< mg., ikl f^L'H*.,  fi,  1 N^,  Wftkbpekute^ WlllInm^Mnn 
tn  Miim.  GwL  Etp.  111.  im.  W»kp«kooUi,— 
Minn.  eiBt  ColL,  III,  i^.  IHSO.  Wak-pe-ka-t*,— 
PmlUWfti.  MiM.Coll.,  M,  11  rt.  »i,  H.  1878.  Wak  pe- 
ku-te.— Plundnui  ill  MfriTt,  Hi«t.  rull  ,ni,  :J87, 18S0. 
Wiiipekutet.— KeADe  in  '-rjititnrrUCompoiitl,,  M2, 
I^IS  (mfspiirjt).  WapaXotfth— svhrjcjJcruft,  Ind 
Tribes.  VI.  707,  1*57,  Wa  p^i  too  t*.— Lowia  and 
V.hif)L  ExfJi^l.,  I.  inftp.  IHIL  Wapaykoota  — Sen 
Ex.  Df>c.  29.  K2d  C'onR.,  2d  fi^s*.,  2f\  IK.'^il  "Wappa- 
cMta.-^Trt^iity  of  1825  in  T.S.  In d,  Treat.. 367  JB^Ci. 
Ws.rk  payjJEu  t*y.— Flrtmwey  ki  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  IM^i* 
S'2.  ifCK).  War  PD  kintei.— RtiniK'V,  ibid.,  71.  War- 
pekut*  —Nie^illet,  Rif[3.  on  Lpper  Miw^.R.  J3.  IMS. 
W^rpekn  try— Ibid.,  miip,  "Wailiaeoutc. -^Bofi- 
illiint.  ^UiT  hi  the  W..  129,  ISlfi.  WaBbpecaate.— 
St'l^LTiiH-rlii^m  ill  Musts,  Hisr,  COlL.  '2d  k,  II.  41, 
IHU.  Wa»hp?eoate.— likt^.Trnv.jaaiSll.  WmIi- 
peeouton^  -  St  ti  fX  1 1  e  rn  f  t ,  Tf  H  v. ,  307,  3  JWI .  Wiupa- 
0Q0t*r,— f'lark,  MS.,  quulvd  by  C^nti?s,  Lewis  and 
Clark  Kx  ti+^d,  ^  l,  1  t)lt  note,  18S3.  Wlia^pa-ka-taha." 
Cullen  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  7B,  18^^. 

Wahpeton  (wakhpi,  'leaf;  tomcan 
( French  nasal  n ) ,  *  a  village ' ;  hence  prob- 
ably'dwellers  among  leaves*).  Oneof  the 
7  primary  divisions  of  the  Dakota.  His- 
toric and  linguistic  evidence  proves  the 
aflSnity  of  this  tribe  with  the  Sisseton, 
Wahpekute,  and  Mdewakanton.  Hen- 
nepin (1680)  mentions  them  as  living  in 
the  vicinity  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn.,  near  the 
Mdewakanton,  Sisseton,  and  Teton.  *Oii 
his  map  they  are  placed  a  little  to  the 
N.  E.  of  the  lake.  Le  Sueur  ( 1700)  places 
the  Oudebatons,  or  **  river  village," 
among  the  eastern  Sioux,  and  the  Orape- 
tons,  village  of  the  leaf,"  among  the 
Sioux  of  the  west.  As  both  these  names 
seem  to  be  forms  of  Wahpeton,  it  is 
probable  that  they  are  applied  to  differ- 
ent villages  of  the  tribe,  which  was  sub- 
sequently found  most  of  the  time  in  two 
bands.  It  was  not  until  Lewis  and 
Clark  and  Pike  visited  the  N.  W.  that 
the  name  appeared  again  in  history. 
According  to  the  former  (1804)  they  re- 
sided on  Minnesota  r.,  just  above  its 
mouth,  and  claimed  the  country  to  the 
mouth  of  Chippeway  r.,  thence  n.  e.  to 
Crow  Wing  r.     Pike  (1806)  says:  *'  They 
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hunt  on  the  St.  Peter's  [Minnesota  r.], 
also  on  the  Miasissippi,  np  Rum  r.,  and 
sometimes  follow  the  bufialo  on  the 
plains/' 

They  gradually  moved  up  Minnesota 
T.J  so  that  in  1849  they  lived  n.  and  w. 
of  the  Wahpekute,  their  villa^  extend- 
ing far  upstream  toward  its  source. 
They  had  one  of  their  most  important 
villages  in  the  vicinity  of  Lac  qm  Parle. 
Here  missionaries  established  themselves 
as  early  as  1835,  at  which  date  the  tribe 
numbered  about  1,500  persons.  Accord- 
ing to  Sibley  (Mmn.  Hist.  Coll.,  iii.  260, 
1880)  the  lower  Wahpeton  were  round 
on  Minnesota  r.,  not  far  from  Belle- 
plaine;  the  upper  Wahpeton  villages 
were  on  the  snores  of  Lac  qui  Parle. 
They  were  ultimately  gathered  with  the 
Sisseton  on  L.  Traverse  res.    The  esti- 
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mates  of  population  vary  from  900  to 
1,500.  In  1909  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpe- 
ton together,  under  the  Sisseton  agency, 
S.  Dak.,  were  reported  as  numbering 
1,936.  They  were  participants  in  the 
Minnesota  outbreak  and  massacre  of  1862. 
According  to  Long  (Exped.  St.  Peter's 
R.,  I.  367,  1824)  these  Indians  were 
good-looking  and  straight;  none  were 
large,  nor  were  anv  remarkable  for 
the  symmetry  of  their  forms.  They 
were,  for  the  greater  part,  destitute 
of  clothing,  except  the  breechcloth, 
though  some  of  the  young  men  were 
dres^  with  care  and  ostentation. 
"They  wore  looking-glasses  suspended 
from  their  garments.  Others  had  papers 
of  pins,  purchased  from  the  traders,  as 
ornaments.     We  observed  that  one,  who 


appeared  to  be  a  man  of  some  note  among 
them,  had  a  live  sparrow  hawk  on  his 
head,  by  way  of  distinction;  this  man 
wore  also  a  buffalo  robe,  on  which  8 
bear  tracks  were  painted.  .  .  .  The 
S(}uaw8  we  saw  had  no  ornament,  nor 
did  they  seem  to  value  themselves  upon 
their  personal  appearance.  .  .  .  Both 
males  and  females  have  small  feet  and 
hands.  .  .  .  The  dress  of  the  women 
consisted  of  a  lon^  wrapper,  with  short 
sleeves,  of  dark  calico;  this  covered  them 
from  the  shoulders  to  the  waist;  a  piece 
of  blue  broadcloth,  wound  two  or  three 
times  round  the  waist,  its  end  tucked  in, 
extended  to  the  knee.  They  also  wore 
leggings  of  blue  or  scarlet  cloth.  Their 
forms  were  rather  clumsy;  their  waists 
not  very  delicate;  they  exhibited  a  great 
breadth  of  hips,  and  their  motions  were 
not  graceful."  The  village  consisted  of 
skin  lodges,  yet  they  cultivated  maize  to 
some  extent.  According  to  Pike  the  tribe 
devoted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year  to  pursuit  of  the  buftalo. 

Lewis  and  Clark  mention  two  divisions, 
the  Wakpaatonwan  and  Otekhiatonwan. 
Parker  (Minn.  Handbk.,140, 1857),  adds 
the  Inyancheyakaatonwan  and  Inkpa. 
Ashley  (15th  Rep.  B.  A.  K,  216,  1897, 
and  letters)  enumerates  the  following 
bands:  Inyanchevakaatonwan,  Takapsin- 
tonwanna,  Wiyakaotina,  Otechiatonwan, 
Witaotina,  Wakpaatonwan,  Chankagha- 
otina,  Inkpa,  Mdeiyedan,  and  Inyang- 
mani.  Waddapawjestin  and  the  villa^ 
of  Wahnacsoutah  can  not  be  identified 
with  any  of  these. 

Oeai  de  Feoillo.— Pike,  Trav.,  110,  1811.  0«ni  de 
U  Feoille.— Badln  (18d0)  in  Ann.  de  la  Prop,  de  la 
Pol.  I v,586, 1848.  G«m det FeuiUe*.— Pike,  Exped., 
98. 1810.  Houebaton.— Crepy,  Carte  de  1'  Am .  Sept., 
n.  d.  Houefbatoiu.— Du  Lhut  (1678)  in  Maiimr, 
D6c.,  VI.  22,  1886.  Leaf.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  viil. 
1848.  Leaf  Hation.— Clark,  MS.  quoted  by  Couea, 
Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  101,  note,  1893. 
Leaf  Villacen.— Mazekootemane  in  Minn.  HisL 
Soc.  Coll.,  Ill,  83.  1880.  Xea  of  the  Eiver.— 
Hennepin,  New  Dlscov.,  184,  1698.  Oetbatoaa.— 
La  Chesnaye  (1697)  in  Marpry,  DikJ.,  vr,  6,  1886. 
Ouadbatona.— La  Hontan  (1700),  New  Voy..  i.  281, 
1703.  Ooadebathoiu.— Hennepin.  New  Dlscov.. 
184,1698.  Ooadebatoni.— La  Salle,  Exped.  (167»-81), 
in  Margry,  D^.,  l,  481,  1876.  Ona  de  Battoaa.— 
Hennepin,  New  Discoy . ,  map,  1696.  Ooaepetona. — 
Le  Sueur  (1700)  in  Malory.  D6c..  vi,  87.  1886 
(trans.  'Gens  de  la  Peuille').  Oaapetona.— Le 
Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn..  170, 
1858.  OuateUtonha.— Pachot  (1722)  in  Marfnry. 
IMc.,  Yi,  518.  1886.  Oudebaetoiu.— Baudot  (1710). 
ibid.,  15.  Ottyopeteni.— P6nicaut  (1700),  ibid.. 
V,  414,  1888.  Oradebathona.— Coxe,  Carolana. 
map.  1741.  People  of  the  Leaf.— Minn.  Hist.  Coll.. 
Ill,  172,  1880.  Peoide  of  the  Leavee.— Pike  (1806) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  663. 1853. 
People  of  the  Eiver.— Minn.  Hist  Cofl.,  i  (1850-66). 
886, 1872.  auioepetons.— Le  Sueur  (1 700)  in  Margry, 
D6c.,  VI,  86,  1886.  auiopetons.— Le  Sueur  (1700) 
quoted  by  Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  170. 1858.  Sioox  td 
tt&e  Leaf.— Treaty  df  1816  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat..  191, 
1837.  Sioux  Wahpatone.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discoy., 
28, 1806.  Wabipetons.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Com- 
pend.,  542, 1878  (misprint).  Wahkpatoaa.— Long, 
Exped.  St.  Peter's  R.,  1, 878. 1824.  Wahk-patona.— 
Prescott  (1847)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  171, 
1852.  WahpatoaaBioox.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1856, 88, 1857. 
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WahMton.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Laree,  xn,  1087,  1868. 
Wih'-pa-tone.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov..  80, 1806. 
Wah-pay-toan.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  x,  51,  1858. 
WalLjkay-toaa-waa  Bakotahs.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
33d  Cong..  1st' 8688.,  333. 1854.  Wah-paT-to-wui.— 
Ramsey  (1853)  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  S3a  Cong.,  1st 
wem.,  324,  1851.  WahMeton.— Schoolcraft,  ind. 
Tribes,  in.  612.  1853.  wah-pee-ton  Sioux.— Ind. 
Afl.  Rep.,  431, 1839.  Wahpehtoawaa.— Minn.  Hist 
CoU.,  ni,  190, 1880.  Wahpeton.— Treaty  of  1880  In 
n.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  635, 1826.  Wahpetong*.— School- 
craft, Trar.,  307,  1821.  WaBpetonwag.— Rlggs, 
Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet,  vi,  1852  (trans.  'yUlage 
in  the  leayes ' ) .  Wahpe-toawaas.— Warren,  Dacota 
Country.  15,  1856.  Wakhpetonwaa.— Williamson 
in  Minn.  Geol.  Rep.  1884,  HI.  1885.  Wakpatoa 
Dakota.— Sibley  in  Minn.  Uist  Coll.,  ni,  99, 1880. 
Wakpayton.— Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  iii,  172, 1880.  Wak- 
pe-toa  Dakota.— Stanley  in  Smithson.  Misc.  Coll.. 
XIV.  no.  216,  7,  1867.  Wapatoae.- Lewis  and 
Clark  Jour.,  132. 1840.  Wa-pa-tooae.— A rro wnith. 
map  N.  Am.  (1795),  1814.  Wapiatowaher.— Balbi. 
Atlas  Ethnog..  55,  1826.  Wappitoog.— Treaty  of 
1825  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.  367,  1826.  Wa-qpe'-to^ 
wa^.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  116;  1891. 
Wark-p«y-t'wawa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849,  83,  1860  (given  as  pronunciation}.  War- 
patoa.— Cooper  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61.  83a  Cong., 
1st  sess.,  378,  1854.  Warpetoa.— Nicollet,  Rep. 
on  Upper  Miss.  R..  13.  1843.  War-pe-ton-waa.— 
Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  83,  1850.    War- 

S-t'waas.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  74.  Washpeloag.- Bou- 
notStarin  the  W..  129. 1816  (misprint).  Wash- 
petoag.— Pike  quoted  by  Schermerhom  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  II,  40,  1814.  Wa^&potaag.— 
Schermerhom.  ibid.,  41.  waapatoae.— Clark.  MS. 
quoted  by  Ck>u^  Lewis  and  CHark  Exped.,  i, 
101,  note,  1893.  Wawpoeatowabs.  —Carver,  Trav., 
80, 1778.  whapotons.— Corliss,  Laootah  MS.  vocab. , 
B.  A.  E.,  107, 1874. 

Wahgwahgnnewinlnewug  ( WastoagHni' 
iMiriiwiigf  'people  who  fish  by  torch- 
light.'—W.  J. ).  A  division  of  the  Chip- 
pewa. 

wah-saah-gaa-e-wia-ia-e-wiig.— Warren  in  Minn. 
Hist  Soc  Coll.,  v.  39, 1885  (trans.:  'men  of  the 
torches').  WiswigaBiwiainiwag. — Wm.  Jones, 
inPn.  1906. 

WahtatkiiL    An  unidentified   Paviotso 
tribe  living  b.  of  the  Cascade  mts.,  and  s. 
of  the  Blue  mts.  in  Oregon. 
Wah-tat-kin.- Huntington  In  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  466, 
1865.    Wa-to^kah.-U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  806,  1878. 

Wahti.  One  of  the  Dieguefio  ranche- 
rias  represented  in  the  treaty  of  1852  at 
Santa  Isabel,  s.  Cal— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong.,. 3d  sess.,  133,  1857. 

Wahyahi  (Wa'yd'hi,  *wolf  place,'  i.  e. 
place  of  the  Wolf  clan).  Wolftown  set- 
tlement on  upper  Soco  cr.,  on  the  East 
Cherokee  res.,  in  Jackson  co.,  N.  C. — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  546,  1900. 
Wolftowa.— Mooney,  ibid. 

Waiilatpnan  Family  (from  Wayiletpu, 
pi.  of  Wa-Uetf  *  [one]  Cayuse  man.' — 
Gatschet).  A  linguistic  family  composed 
of  two  divisions:  the  Cayuse  ^a  the 
Molala,  the  former  occupying  the  terri- 
tory from  Des  Chutes  r.  to  the  Blue  mts., 
including  the  headwaters  of  Wallawalla, 
Grande  Konde,  and  Umatilla  rs.,  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  The  territory  of 
the  Molala  is  not  so  certain,  but  was 
probably  for  the  greater  part  in  the  Cas- 
cade range  between  Mts  Hood  and  Scott, 
and  on  Molala  cr  in  w.  Oregon.  The 
Waiilatpnan  language  has  not  yet  been 
thorongnly  studied,  and,  while  classed 


as  independent,  may  prove  to  be  related 
to  the  Shahaptian,  with  the  tribes  of 
which  family  the  Cayuse  have  always 
been  closely  associated.  According  to 
Gatschet  the  two  dialects  of  the  language 
are  very  distinct,  which  would  indicate 
a  geographical  ser^untion  of  the  two 
tribes  of  long  standing.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  tradition  among  the  Cayuse  of 
the  western  migration  of  the  Molala 
which  would  support  a  contrary  view. 
The  tribes  of  the  family  have  probably 
always  been  weak  in  numbers,  and,,  ^ 
although  constantly  decreasing  in  historic 
times,  have  been  noted  for  warlike  quali- 
ties. Both  branches  are  now  nearly 
extinct  f  l.  p.  ) 

-Waiilatvo.- Hale  in  U.  S.  Bzpl.  Exped.,  vi.  199, 
214,  569,  1846  (includes  Cailloux  or  Cayuse  or 
Willetpooe,  and  Molele);  Qallatin,  after  Hale,  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  c,  14,  66,  77, 
1848;  Berghaus  (1851),  Fhysik.  Atlas,  map  17, 
1852;  Busobmann.  Spuren  Act  astek.  Sprache, 
628,  1859;  Bancroft,  Mat.  Races,  in,  565,  1882 
(CJasruse  and  Mollale).  —Wailatpu.— (Gallatin  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  402,  1853  (Cayuse 
and  Molele).  XSahaptia. —Latham,  Nat.  Hist. 
Man.,  828,  1860  (cited  as  including  C;ayi)s7). 
XSahaptias.  — Keane  in  Stanford,  (impend., 
Ont.  and  So.  Am.,  app.,  474, 1878  (cited  because  1 1 
includes  Cayuse  and  Mollale).  —Molele.— Lath 
am,  Nat.  Hist.  Man.,  324,  I860  (includes  Molele 
CJaydtf).  >0a7tist.— Latham,  ibid.  -Oayuae.- 
Qatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  166, 1877  (Cayuse  and 
Molele);  Qatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Miscel.,  442, 
1877.  -Waiilatpoaa.- Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
127,1891. 

WaikenmiLk  (said  to  mean  *  people  up 
north,'  or  *wnat  is  down  north  ).  A 
Wintun  tribe  formerly  living  on  upper 
Trinity  r.,  Trinity  co.,  Cal.,  their  terri- 
tory extending  to  Scott  intn. 
Wai'-kea-mok.— ftwersin  0)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
280,  1877.  Wi  Kaia  Moos.— Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  xn,  681, 1874. 

Waikoiel  (interpreted  'in  the  north,' 
and  *on  the  plains').  A  Wintun  or  Pat- 
win  village  formerly  in  Cortina  valley, 
Colusa  CO.,  Cal. 

Wai'-ko-sel.— Powers  in  Ck>nt.  N.  A.  £thnol.,  iii, 
219, 1877.  "Weesels.- Powersln  Overland  Mo. ,  xiii, 
548,1874. 

Wailaki  ( Wintun :  'northern  language' ). 
An  Athapascan  tribe  or  group  of  many 
villages  formerly  on  the  main  Eel  r.  and 
its  N.  fork  from  Kekawaka  cr.  to  within 
a  few  miles  of  Round  valley,  Cal.  After 
some  fighting  with  the  whites  they  were 
placed  on  Hound  valley  res.,  where  a 
few  of  them  still  reside.  Their  houses 
were  circular.  They  had  no  canoes,  but 
crossed  streams  by  weighting  themselves 
down  with  stones  while  mey  waded. 
They  lived  by  the  river  during  the  wet 
months  of  the  year,  when  their  chief  oc- 
cupation was  ashing,  done  at  especially 
favorable  places  by  means  of  nets  and 
spears.  The  summer  and  fall  months 
were  spent  on  the  sides  and  tops  of  the 
ridees,  where  the  women  were  able  to 
gather  the  bulbs,  seeds,  and  nuts,  and  the 
men  could  unite  in  deer  drives  and  other 
methods  of  hunting.    They  usually  buried 
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their  dead,  but  burned  those  who  fell  in 
battle.  They  took  the  whole  heads  of 
their  enemies  as  trophies,  with  which 
they  were  accustomed  to  dance.  Like 
the  Yuki  the  women  have  their  noses  and 
cheeks  as  well  as  their  chins  tattooed. 
Ck)yote  holds  the  principal  place  in  their 
mythology,  where  he  is  represented  as 
acting  under  the  direction  of  his  father. 
He  secured  for  men  daylight  and  the 
heavenly  bodies,  and  fire  which  he  suc- 
ceeded in  stealing  from  their  guardians. 
He  established  the  fishing  places,  and  or- 
dained social  and  other  customs.  An 
adolescent  ceremony  was  held  for  the 
girls,  and  most  of  the  boys  were  trained 
with  the  candidates  for  medicine-men, 
who  were  restricted  as  to  their  food,  drink, 
and  sleep  for  man v  days.  This  training 
took  place  in  the  fall  under  the  direction 
of  two  or  more  old  shamans.  Public  ex- 
hibitions, consi^ing  in  part  of  dancing, 
were  given  by  the  candidates.  Laige 
conical  dance  houses  were  erected  occa- 
sionally, and  dedicated  with  ceremonies 
of  dancing  and  singing;  such  were  im- 
portant occasions  of  mingled  social  and 
religious  character.  (  p.  e.  g.  ) 

Kak'-wlto.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  124, 
1877  (•northern  people':  Yuklname).  Kaa'-tal- 
Po-mo.— Ibid.,  147.  TlaokeM.—Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Sept.  6,  1862.  Uye-Laoke«.— Stevenson 
in  Ind.  AtfT  Rep.  1856,  251.  1857.  Wailakki.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  114,  1877. 
Wi  LaokeM.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  499, 
1872.  WilaoU.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  466, 
1878.  Wi  TaokeM.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix, 
806,1872.  WiTaokee-Tukas.— Ibid.  Wrylaokers.— 
Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  91, 1866.  Wye-Xaokaea.— 
Qei«er  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1859,  488,  1860.  Wj^- 
ohics.— Maltby  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  112,  1865.  Wy- 
laoUM.— Hanson  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  93, 1864. 
Wylaka.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8,  1860. 
Ylaokas.— Taylor,  ibid.,  June  22. 1860. 

Wailaluel  ( '  in  the  north ' ).  A  Patwin 
tribe  that  formerly  lived  on  Middle 
Cache  cr.,  Colusa  co.,  Cal. 
Weelaoksela.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xm.  543, 
1874.  WMak-Ml.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
in,  219, 1877. 

Waisha  (Wa^-isha).  A  former  Modoc 
camping  place  on  Lost  r.,  3  or  4  m.  n.  w. 
of  Tule  late,  and  near  the  hills  that  culmi- 
nate in  Laki  peak,  s.  w.  Oreg. — Gratschet 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii^  1890. 

Waisuiknok.  A  Potawatomi  villagje, 
named  from  a  chief,  in  n.  e.  Illinois  in 
1832.— Tippecanoe  treaty  (1832)  in  U.  S. 
Ind.  Treat.,  698,  1873. 

Waitlas.  A  village  of  the  Goasiia  at 
the  mouth  of  Samo  r.,  Smith  inlet,  Brit 
Col. 

Oi-ole-la.— Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  18G9. 
WyoleM.— Boas  in  Bull.  Am.  Qeog.  Soc.,  226, 1887. 

Waitus.  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Siuslaw 
r.,  Oreg. 

Wai'-^fU.— Dorsey  inJour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  230, 
1890. 

Wainihr.  The  Duck  clan  of  San  Felipe 
pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

walathr-h£no.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  350, 
1896  (AAno=' people'). 


Wakan  (cf.  Wakonda),  An  Iowa  gens 
or  band,  now  extinct 

Wa-ka*'.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  289, 1897. 
Wa-kedi'.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  156, 1877. 

Wakan.    An  Oglala  Sioux  band. 
Wakan.— Dorsey  (after  Cleveland)  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220, 1W7.    Waka*.— Ibid. 

Wakan.    A  Hunkpapa  Sioux  band. 
Doril'i  medioiiie  man  band.— Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1850, 141, 1861.    Waka«.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  221, 1897.    Wakag.— Ibid. 

Wakan.    An  Oto  gens  or  band. 
Wa'-kiL— Morgan,  ^ncSoc,  156. 1877.   Wa-ka^.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  240, 1897. 

Wakanatisi  ( Yfd^i;.'an<m''«t).  A  locality 
on  the  N.  side  of  Columbia  r.,  Wash.', 
nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Wil- 
lamette; also  the  name  of  the  Chinook- 
an  tribe,  strictly  called  Galakanasisi 
(Gra'^Llaklanasisi,  'those  of  the  wood- 
pecker'), formerly  living  at  that  point 
and  in  its  vicinity.  Before  moving  to 
this  place  they  lived  at  Lakstak,  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Columbia,  a  little  below 
Nakoaik,  and  were  then  called  Gatqstax 
(Boas).  About  1840  their  chief  was 
Kiesno,  whose  name  is  sometimes  given 
to  their  main  village.  After  the  epidemic 
of  1829  the  Wakanasisi  were  greatly  re- 
duced in  numbers  and  includea  the  rem- 
nants of  several  neighboring  tribes.  In 
1849  they  numbered  fewer  than  100,  and 
are  now  extinct  (l.  f.  ) 

Awakaniahith.— Qatachet,  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A. 
E.,  81,  1877  (Kalapuya  name).  Of'Llaklaaa- 
daL— Boas,  infn,  1906  ('those  of  the  wood- 
pecker'). OatqBtaz.~Boa8,  infn,  1905.  Ouatbla- 
kanaahiahi  — Qatachet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1877.  Kietao'i  ▼illafe.— Tolmie  in  Trans.  Oreg. 
Plon.  Afls'n,  32^1^.  Lamxeix»t.— Ibid.  (Kala- 
puya name),  w aocaneaii i(.— Gataehet  in  Mag- 
Am.  Hist.,  1. 107,  1877.  Wakaaasoeoes.— I^ane  m 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  62,  Slat  Gong.,  Ist  8e6s.^74, 1850. 
Wa-kaa-a->he6-«hea.— Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hiat.  Soc 
Quar..  1, 323, 1900.  Wftiniahiahi  -Qatachet,  MS., 
B.  A.E.,1877  (Clackama  name).  Wakaaaaiaaa.— 
GibbB,  MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E.  Wakanaaiaai.— Tol- 
mie  in  Trans.  Oreg.  Pion.  Ass'n,  32, 1884. 

Wakanda.    See  Wakonda. 

WakaniUkaraohada  (Hhey  call  them- 
selves after  a  snake').  A  Winnebago 
gens. 

Wa-ka>>'i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa'4a.— Dorsey  In  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  240, 1897.  Wi-kon'-B&.~Moigan,  Anc. 
Soc.,  167, 1877. 

Wakantaenikai hika  ( '  those  who  became 
human  beings  by  the  aid  of  a  thunder- 
being  * ) .    A  Quapaw  gens. 

Thim&r-baiiif  caaa.— Doraey  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
229, 1897.    WtJun'^  a'aikaoi'iia.— Ibid. 

Wakaiafia  ('where  there  are  many 
cattle  M .  A  former  Seminole  town  located 
by  Bell  on  the  e.  side  of  the  mouth  of 
Suwannee  r.,  Levy  co.,  Fla.,  but  more 

?robably  on  the  stream  of  the  same  name, 
he  people  came  originally  from  Coosa  r. , 
Ala.,  under  the  "prophets"  McQiieen 
and  Francis.  A  small  stream  and  bay  s. 
of  Suwannee  r.  retain  the  name. 
Waw-ka-aau-au.— Bell  in  Morse.  Rep.  to  Sec.  War, 
806,1822, 

Wakaihan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
occupying  the  w.  coast  of  British  Colum- 
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bia  between  lat  54°  and  50°  W,  the  v.  and 
w.  parts  of  Vancouver  id. ,  and  the  extreme 
N.  w.  comer  of  Washington,  nearly  to 
lat  48°  N.  The  name  is  derived  from 
waukash,  'good/  which  Ckx>k  heard  at 
Friendly  cove,  Nootka  sd.,  and  supposed 
to  be  the  name  of  a  tribe.  The  culture 
of  these  people  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  coast  Salish  to  the  s.  and 
E.  of  them,  and  with  that  of  the  Tsim- 
shian,  Uaida,  and  Tlingit  in  the  n. 
In  physical  characteristics  they  rather 
approach  the  coast  Salish,  and  their 
language  conforms  in  type  most  closely 
with  that  of  the  Salish  and  Ohimakuan. 
Juan  de'  Fuca  probably  reached  the 
coast  of  British  Columbia  and  was  the 
first  white  man  to  see  the  lands  of  the 
Wakashan.  If  Fuentes  be  not  an  imagi- 
nary person,  nor  his  voyage  a  fable,  he 
sailed  in  1640  through  the  archipelago 
where  the  Wakashan  live.  Ensign  Juan 
Perez  is  believed  to  have  anchored  in 
Kootka  sd.  in  1774.  In  the  following  year 
Bodega  and  Maurelle  passed  along  the 
Wakflfihan  coast  on  their  way  s.  In  1786 
E^lish  vessels  under  Capts.  Hanna,  Port- 
lock,  and  Dixon  called  at  this  coast,  and 
from  that  time  visits  of  British  and  Ameri- 
can trading  vessels  were  constant,  Nootka 
in  particular  being  much  frequented. 
Between  1792  and  1794  Capt.  George  Van- 
couver visited  the  country.  In  1803  the 
BostoUy  of  Boston  Mass.,  was  destroyed 
by  the  people  of  Nootka,  and  all  on  board 
except  two  persons  were  killed.  From 
the  account  of  one  of  these,  John  R.  Jew- 
itt,  we  have  important  information  re- 
garding the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.  The  Hudson's  Bay  Ck).  estab- 
lished a  post  at  Victoria  in  1843,  and 
from  that  time  relations  with  the  natives 
became  more  intimate.  Since  then  the 
native  population  has  pretty  steadily  de- 
clined. Mission  stations  have  been  estab- 
lished at  many  points  with  considerable 
success  in  the  n.,  but  half  of  the  southern 
Kwakiutl  still  hold  to  their  ancient  cus- 
toms and  beliefs.  Most  of  the  Nootka 
have  been  converted  by  Roman  Catholic 
miflsionaries.  Wakashan  dwellings  were 
large  structures  of  huge  cedar  beams  and 
planks,  and  stood  in  a  row  fronting  the 
sea.  Each  accommodated  several  fami- 
lies which  had  separate  fires.  The  canoe 
was  one  of  the  essentials  of  existence  on 
these  shores,  where  there  were  no  better 
seamen  than  the  tribes  of  the  w.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.  These  and  a  few  of  the 
neighboring  tribes  in  Washington  were 
the  only  people  who  pursued  and  killed 
the  whale,  others  being  content  to  wait 
until  the  animals  drifted  ashore  dead. 
For  the  rest  of  their  diet  they  depended 
mainly  upon  fish,  but  they  also  hunted 
land  and  sea  animals  and  collected  shell- 
fish, roots,  and  berries,  each  family  owning 


its  own  fishing  grounds  and  salmon  creeks, 
which  it  guaraed  jealously.  Although 
^ood  carvers  of  wood,  they  were  excelled 
m  this  respect  by  the  Haida  and  Tlingit 
The  northern  tnbes,  the  Heiltsuk  Kwa- 
kiutl, reckoned  descent  in  the  female  l.'ne; 
but  the  southern  tribes,  though  in  a  tran- 
sitional state,  are  rather  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  paternal  stage.  Intertribal  warfare 
was  constant  and  slavery  an  institution. 
Head  flattening  was  practised  consider- 
ably by  the  tnhea  of  Vancouver  id.  The 
fxotlatoh  was  one  of  the  cardinal  institu- 
tions, and  around  it  centered  a  lai^  part 
of  the  social  and  religious  interests  of  the 
people.  Owing  mainly  to  smallpox  and 
vices,  the  number  of  Wakashan  has  fallen 
off  steadily  since  their  first  contact  with 
whites.  In  1909  there  were  enumerated  , 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada  4, 150,  to  which 
are  to  be  added  434  Makah  in  Washington; 
total,  4,584.  Of  these  2,090  were  Kwakiutl 
and  2,494  Nootka.  (  j.  a.  s. ) 

>WakMh.—Oal latin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
u,  15, 306, 1836  (of  Nootka  Sound;  gives  Jewltt's  vo- 
cab.);  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  £tnnol.  Soc.,  ii^pt. 
1,  77, 1848  (based  on  Newittee);  Berghaus  (1861), 
Physik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1852;  OallaUn  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  in.  402, 1858  (includes  Newit- 
tee and  Nootka  Sound) ;  Latham  in  Trans.  Phllol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  73, 1856  (of  Quadra  and  Vancouver's 
id.);  Latham,  Opuscula,  840,  I860:  Latham,  El. 
Comp.  Philol.,  403. 1862  (Tlaoquatsh  and  Wakash 
proper;  Ndtka  and  conveners  also  referred  here). 
X wakash.— Latham,  Nat.  Hist.  Man..  801,  1850 
(includes  Naspatle,  proper  Nutkans,  Tlaoquatsh, 
Nittenat,  Klasset,  Klaliems;  the  last  named  is 
Salisban).  -Wakashan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  128, 1891.  XHootka-Oolombian.— Scouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Qeog.  Soc.,  xij221, 1841  (includes  Qua- 
dra and  Vancouver  id.,  Haeeltzuk,  Billechoola, 
Tlaoquatch,  Kawitcheu.  Noosdalum,  Squallya- 
mish,  Cheenooks);  Prichard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man- 
kind, V,  436,  1847  (follows  Scouler);  Latham  in 
Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  162, 1848  (remarks  on 
Scouler'snoupof  this  name);  Latham,  Opuscula, 
267,  1860  (the  same).  <irootka.— Hale  in  U.  8. 
Expl.  Exped.,  VI,  220,  669, 1846  (proposes  family 
to  include  tribes  of  Vancouver  id.  and  tribes  on 
south  side  of  Fuca  str.).  >irntka.— Buschmann, 
Neu-Mexico,  329,  1858.  >irootka.— Gatschet  in 
Maff.  Am.  Hist..  170, 1877  (mentions  only  Makah, 
and  Classet  tribes  of  Cape  Flattery):  Gatschet 
in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.,  446,  1877.  xHootkahs.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Ck>mpend.,  Cent,  and  So. 
Am..  473,  1878  (includes  Muchlahts,  Nitinahts, 
Ohyahts,  Manosahts,  and  Quoquoulths  of  present 
family,  together  with  a  number  of  Sal  ishan  tribes). 
XHootka.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  664,608,1882 
(a  heterogeneous  group,  largely  Salishan,  with 
Wakashan,  Skittagetan,  and  other  families  repre- 
sented). >StraiU  of  Fuca.— Gallatin  In  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc..  ii,134.  306, 1836  (vocabulary  of, 
referred  here  with  doubt;  considered  distinct  by 
Gallatin).  X Southern.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Roy. 
Gepg.  Soc..  XI,  224, 1841  (same  as  his  Nootka-Col- 
umblan  above).  Xinsular.— Scouler,  Ibid,  (same 
as  his  Nootka-Columbian  above) .  xHaeltiuk.— 
Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i,  155,  1848 
(cites  Tolmie's  vocab.;  spoken  from  60°  30'  to  53° 
30'):  Latham,  Opuscula,  251,  1860  (the  same). 
>Haaeltsuk  and  Hailtsa.— Latham,  Nat.Hist.Man., 
300, 1850  (includes  Hyshalla.  Hyhysh,  Esleytuk, 
Weekenoch,  Nalatsenoch,  Quagneull,Tlatla-She- 
qullla,  Lequeeltoch).  >Hailt»a.  — Latham  in 
Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  72,  1856;  Buschmann, 
Neu-Mexico,  322, 1858;  Latham,  Opuscula,  339, 1860; 
Latham,  El.  Comp.  Philol.,  401, 1862  (includes  coast 
dialects  between  Hawkesbury  Id.,  Broughton's 
archipelago,  and  northern  part  of  Vancouver  idO- 
>Ha  eolb  xuk.— Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  487, 
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1855;  Kace,  Wand,  in  N.  A.app..  1850  (or  Balla- 
boUi;  a  census  of  N.  W.  tribes  ciassiflea  by  lan- 
raage).  >Ha-Uf-s<kkh.~Dall,  after  Oibbs,  in 
Cent.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  i,  144, 1877  (vocabularies  of 
Bel-beUa  of  MUbanic  sd.  and  of  Kw&kitktl*). 
<irass.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc,  ii, 
pt.  1,  c,  1848.  <!!»*■•.— Gallatin,  ibid.,  77  (In- 
cludes Hailstla.  Haceltzuk,  Billeohola,  Chimey- 
san);  Gallatin  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
402, 185S  (includes  Huitsla).  XHass.— Bancroft. 
Nat.  Races,  in,  564,  606. 1882  (includes  Hailtca  of 
present  family).  >Alit.— Sproat,  Savage  Life, 
app..  312,  1868  (name  suggested  for  family  in- 
stead of  Nootka-Columbian);  Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Comp.  Vocabs.,  60, 1884  (vocab.  of  Kalook- 
wftht).  XPuget  Sound  Group.— Keane  in  Stan- 
ford, Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am.,  460,  474, 1878. 
XHydahs.—Keane,  ibid.. 473  (includes  Hailtxasof 
the  present  family).  >Kwakiool.~Tolmie  and 
Dawson,  Comp.  Vocabs.,  27-48,  1884  (vocabs.  of 
Haishilla,  HaiUzuk.  Kwiba,  Likwiltoh  septs:  also 
map  showing  family  domain).  >Kwi'kitttl.— 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  ISO,  1887  (general 
account  of  family,  with  list  of  tribes). 

Wakatomioa.  The  name  of  two  Shawnee 
towns  in  Ohio  about  the  Revolutionary 
period,  one  being  possibly  the  successor 
and  continuation  of  the  otiier.  (1 )  One, 
apparently  the  earlier,  was  one  of  a  group 
of  two  or  more  towns,  occupied  chiefly  by 
Shawnee,  situated  on  the  Muskineum,  be- 
low the  junction  of  the  Walhonding  and 
below  the  present  dJoshocton,  Coshocton 
CO.  It  was  visited  by  the  missionary 
Zeisberger  in  1772  ana  with  another  of 
the  group  was  destroyed  by  the  Ameri- 
cans under  Col.  McDonald  in  1774  and 
not  thereafter  rebuilt,  the  Shawnee  re- 
moving to  the  Scioto  and  the  Miami. 
(2)  The  other  of  the  same  name,  possibly 
built  by  refugees  from  the  first,  was 
situated,  according  to  former  asent  John- 
ston, on  the  headwaters  of  Mad  r.,  just 
below  the  present  Zanesfield  in  Lo^an 
CO.,  within  the  Greenville  treaty  cession 
of  1795.  It  was  sometimes  known  a^so 
as  the  Upper  Shawnee  village,  because  it 
was  the  nighest  of  those  on  the  waters  of 
the  Miami.  (j.  m.) 

Waoootomioa.— Oonnelley  in  Heckewelder,  Narr* 
(1820),  Gonnelley  repr.,241,  note,  1907.  Waoha- 
Uwmaha.— Bouquet  (1764)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn., 
app..  155,  1846.  Waohatomakalc-^nnelley  in 
Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  241,  note. 


Ibid.  Wafhatamacy.— Bouquet  (1764)  in  Rupp, 
op.  cit..  157.  WagfiEatewmaky.— Ibid.,  166.  Wa- 
katamake.— Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  16,  1766. 
Wakatameki.— Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  245.  Waka- 
tomaoa.— €k)nnelley  in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit.,  258, 
note.  Wakatomioa.— Butterfleld.  Washington- 
Irvine  Corr.,  5,  1882.  Wakautamika.— Smith,  op. 
cit..  18.  Waketameki.— Heckewelder, op.  cit., 241. 
Waketummakio.— McKee  (1774)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn., 
app.,  211, 1846.  Wakitamiki.— Connelley  in  Hecke- 
welder. op.  cit.,  241,  note.  Wankatamikoo.— La 
Tour  map.  1784  (misprint), 
nelley  in  Heckewelder,  oi 
tomioa.— Butterfield,  op.  cf 


Wa» 


ktomaoa.— Con- 
note.   Wapa- 
882.   Waw 


nelley  in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit., 
tomioa.— Butterfield,  op.  eft. ,  882.  wavpati 
Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio,  150,  1851.  Waofhi 
mooo.— Connelley  in  Heckewelder,  op.  cit,  241. 
Waukatamike.— Smith.  Bouquet  Exped.,  67, 1766. 
Waukataumikoo.— Hutchins,  map,  ibid.  Wauka- 
tomike.— Ibid. 

Wakchekhiikikarachada  ( '  they  call 
themselves  after  a  water  monster').  A 
Winnebago  gens. 

Wahk-oha-ho-da.— Morgan,  Anc  Soc.,  167,  1877. 
Wa-ktoe'-qi  i-ki'-ka-ra'-toarda.— Dorsey  in  15th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  241, 1897. 

Wakemap  (fTo^^/jiniap).    A  former 


village  of  the  Tlakloit  on  Ck)lambia  r., 
Wash.  (k-  8.) 

Wakoriii  (Wakeshi'  'ion'),  A  gens 
of  the  Potawatomi. — ^Moigan,  Anc  &oc., 
167,  1877. 

Wakhaknkdhin  ('those  among  the 
cacti').  A  band  of  Pahatsi  Osage  men- 
tioned by  De  Smet  as  forming  a  village 
with  a  population  of  5(X)  on  Neosho  r., 
Ind.  T.,  in  1850. 

Waqdxn^*.— Doraey,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,   B.  A. 
E^jO^  Woiohaka-Ouffria.— Smet,  West.  Mint.. £», 

Wakhkel.  A  Yurok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.,  N.  w.  Cal.,  about  4  m.  above 
its  mouth. 

Wakhker.  A  Yurok  village  on  Kla- 
math r.  just  below  Wakhtek  and  adja- 
cent to  it,  at  Klamath  P.  O.,  n.  w.  Cal. 

Wakhna  ('snorts').  A  band  of  the 
Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 

WaAaa.— Dorsey,  after  Cleveland,  in  15th  Rep.  B. 
A.  E.,  219, 1897.    Waqna,— Ibid. 

Wakhshek.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Ellamath  r.,  3  m.  below  Weitchpec,  n.  w. 
Gal.  Not  to  be  confounded  witn  a  place 
called  Wa'shoi,  7  or  8  m.  downstream. 
Wak-ahorr.-<}ibb6  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ui,  188,  1858.  Wah-ai.— McKee  (1861)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec.  sess..  194.  1853. 
Wakhahok.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907.  Widi- 
lia.— McKee,  op.  cit,  215.  Wi-uh-aia,— Meyer, 
Nach  dem  Sacramento,  282, 1855. 

WaUitek.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  at  Klamath  P.  0.,  n.  w.  Cal. 
Wakktak.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  infn,  1907.  Wank- 
tooq.— Gibbfl  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni,  138, 1858. 

WakiohL  A  former  Mariposan  (Yo- 
kuts)  tribe  of  California  which  spoke  a 
dialect  that  indicates  closest  relationship 
with  the  valley  half  of  the  northern  group 
of  Yokuta. — Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Arch,  and  Eth.,  ii,  260,  1907. 

Wakmnhaoin     ( '  pumpkin  -  rind     ear- 


ring').  A  Yankton  Sioux  band. 
Wabraka  oil).— Dorsey  in  15  "  *"  "  " 
1897     Wakmnka-oi".— Ibid. 


Wataanka  oil}.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  217, 


WakoawiMoJik  (  Wdkoshdvfisochiai,  *they 
of  the  fox  name.'— W.  J.).  The  Fox 
gens  of  the  Sauk  and  Foxes. 
OoacouaaaK.— Jes.  ReL  1672,  Iviii,  40.  1899.  Wft. 
ffoahaci.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906.  Wii-ko-a-wis'- 
•o-iif—Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  170,  1877.  W&koahS- 
wiaoteifi.— Wm.  Jones,  infn.  1907. 

Wakokayi  ( *  blue  -  heron  breeding 
place ' ) .  Two  former  Upper  Creek  towns  : 
one  on  Hatchet  cr.,  Coosa  co.,  Ala.,  the 
other  on  lower  Coosa  r.,  below  Wetump- 
ka,  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 

Blow-horn  Hoat— Oatschet,  Creek  TAigr.  Leg.,  i, 
149,  1884.  Vaooay.— Vauffondy,  map  Amdriqae, 
1778  (on  upper  Coosa  r.,  Ala.).  "Waoaooya.— Swan 
(i791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  262,  1866. 
waooay^eflerys,  French  Dom.,  i,  134.  map, 
1761.  Waooooole.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv. 
380,  1854.  Waokakoy.— Finnelson  (1792)  in  Am. 
State  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  l,  289, 1882.  Wlooakaw.— 
Bartram.Trav.,  462, 1791.  "Woo-oo-ooio.— Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  48, 1848.  Wooko  Ooya.— Weather- 
ford  (1793)  in  Am.  State  Papers,  op.  cit,  S85. 
Wokokay.— Alcedo,  Die  Qeog.,  v.  344. 1789.  Wol- 
kokay.—Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 

Wakokayi.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion, Okla. 

Wakok£-i.-Oat8chet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  188, 
1888.    Wakok<yi.-Ibid. 
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Wakonda  ( Wa-kov^-da),  A  term  em- 
ployed by  the  Omaha,  Ponca,  Osage, 
Qaapaw,  Kansa,  Oto,  Missoori,  and  Iowa , 
tribes  of  the  Siooan  family  when  the* 
power  believed  to  animate  all  natural 
forms  is  spoken  to  or  spoken  of  in  snppli- 
cations  or  ritnals.  The  dialects  oi  the» 
first  five  tribes  are  closely  related;  the 
Omaha  and  Ponca  speak  practically  alike; 
the  Osage,  Quapaw,  and  Kansa  differ* 
somewhat  from  tne  former  in  pronuncia- 
tion, while  the  Oto,  Missouri,  and  Iowa 
have  so  fiu- changed  their  speech  as  to  be  • 
unintelligible  to  the  others.  The  word 
vxikoyda,  spells  wakavda  by  Biggs  in 
his  Dakota  Dictionarv,  is  given  by  him 
as  a  verb  signifying  ^to  reckon  as  holv 
or  sacred,  to  worship';  the  noun  £9 
waiav,  and  is  defined  as  *  a  spirit,  some- 
thing consecrated.'  The  same  authori^ 
^vee  the  meaning  of  vxikav,  as  an  aa- 
jective,  as  *  spiritual,  sacred,  consecrated, 
wonderful,  mcomprehensible,  mysteri- 
ous.' Thesamegeneralmeaningthatruns 
through  the  Dakota  Words  vxjkayda  and 
vxtkar)  inheres  in  the  word  wakovda  as 
used  by  the  Omaha  and  their  cognates: 
with  the  latter  the  word  ma^  be  regarded 
as  an  appellative,  for  while  it  is  the  name- 
given  to  the  mysterious  all-pervading 
and  life-giving  power  to  which  certain 
anthropomorphic  aspects  are  attributed, 
the  word  is  also  applied  to  objects  or 
phenomena  r^arded  as  sacred  or  mys- 
terious. These  two  uses  of  the  word  are 
never  confused  in  the  minds  of  the 
ttiom2;htful.  When  during  his  fast  the 
Omaha  sings,  *^  Wakovda,  here  need^  he 
stands,  ana  I  am  he!"  his  address  is  to 
"the  power  that  moves,*'  *' causes  to 
move,'^  that  is,  gives  life;  for  the  ability 
to  move  is  to  the  Omaha  mind  synony- 
mous with  life.  In  this  prayer  the 
Omaha  is  not  crying  to  those  forces  or 
forms  spoken  of  as  vxikovda  in  songs  that 
relate  to  objects  seen  in  dreams  or  to  sym- 
bols of  magic.  This  distinction  is  some- 
times difficult  for  one  of  another  race  to 
follow,  but  that  there  is  a  distinction  to 
the  native  mind  is  not  to  be  doubted^ 
The  toakav  tar}ka,  the  great  wakav  ox, 
spirit  of  the  Dakota,  is  not  quite  the  sam% 
as  that  which  the  Omaha  .  means  by 
wakovda.  The  torm  'great'  in  wakai^ 
tavka  implies  a  comparison,  and  such  an 
idea  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  wakovda^ 
lor  wakovda  stands  by  itself,  unlike  any 
other,  and  represents  a  concept  thaf 
seems  to  be  bom  of  the  Indian's  point  of 
view  toward  nature  and  natural  pnenom- 
ena,  including  man  himself.  To  th^ 
Omaha  nothing  is  without  life:  the  rock 
lives,  so  do  the  cloud,  the  tree,  the  ai^ 
mal.  He  projects  his  own  consciousness 
upon  all  things,  and  ascribes  to  them  ex- 
periences and  characteristics  with  which 
ne  is  familiar;  there  is  to  him  something 
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in  common  between  all  creatures  and  all 
natural  forms,  a  something  which  brings 
them  into  existence  and  holds  them  in- 
tact; this  something  he  conceives  of  as 
akin  to  his  own  conscious  being.    The 

Eower  which  thus  brings  to  pass  and 
olds  all  things  in  their  living  form  he 
designates  as  wakovda.  That  he  anthro- 
pomorphizes this  power  is  evident  from 
his  supplication,  inade  with  fasting  and 
symbols  of  humility,  by  which  he  seeks 
to  awaken  pity  or  compassion,  human 
attributes,  as  **here  needy  he  stands," 
and  thus  expects  to  win  some  kind  of 
recognition.  He  is  taught  that  when  he 
fasts  and  prays  he  must  not  ask  for  an^ 
special  favor  or  gift;  that  which  he  is 
able  to  receive  will  be  nven  him.  This 
teaching  throws  a  side-light  on  his  con- 
cept of  wakovda,  showing  that  it  imphee 
intelligence  as  well  as  power;  but  the 
conce]^  seems  to  be  vague,  and  ideas  dis- 
solve into  indefinitenesB  in  the  "mys- 
terious," the  "incomprehensible"  at- 
mosphere that  surrounds  the  unseen 
power  denominated  wakovda. 

That  there  is  a  creative  aspect  to  toa- 
kovda  is  made  clear  from  the  use  of  the 
word  wakovdagv  gi  is  the  sign  of  posses- 
sion, ther^ore  the  phenomena  termed 
wakovdagi  evince  something  belonging  to 
or  of  the  power  denominated  w^Mvda. 
For  example,  when  a  child  is  first  able  to 
walk,  this  new  manifestation  of  ability  to 
moveaboutiscalledtmA;ot7dd^;  butshould 
a  person,  from  sickness  or  other  disability, 
lose  the  power  to  walk,  but  recover  it. 
the  act  of^resumption  would  not  be  called 
wakovdagi.  The  first  speech  of  the  child 
is  the  manifestation  of  a  new  power,  and 
is  wakovdagi.  Wakovda  is  invisible,  and 
therefore  allied  to  the  idea  of  spirit. 
Objectts  seen  in  dreams  or  visions  par- 
take of  the  idea  or  nature  of  spirit,  and 
when  these  objects  speak  to  man  in  an- 
swer to  his  entreaty,  the  act  is  possible 
because  of  the  power  of  wakovda,  and  the 
object,  be  it  thunder-cloud,  animal,  or 
bird,  seen  and  heard  by  the  dreamer, 
may  be  spoken  of  by  him  as  a  wakovda, 
but  he  does  not  mean  that  they  are  tua- 
kovda.  The  association  in  which  the 
term  wakovda  is  used  determines  the 
character  of  its  meaning.  Wakovda,  the 
power  addressed  during  the  teisX  as  hav- 
ing power  to  help  the  one  standing  "  in 
n^d,"  is  not  the  same  wakovda  as  the 
thunder  that  speaks  to  a  man  in  a  dream  is 
sometimes  called;  yet  there  is  a  relation 
between  the  two,  not  unlike  that  signified 
by  the  term  wakovda^  when  applied  to 
the  first  manifestation  of  an  ability;  for 
all  power,  whether  shown  in  the  thunder- 
storm, the  hurricane,  the  animals,  or 
man,  is  of  wakovda.  Whatever  is  mys- 
terious and  beyond  ordinary  experience 
or  effort  approaches  the  realm  of  the  con- 
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oept  which  the  word  toakof^da  signifiee  to 
the  Omaha  and  bis  cognates. 

Wakovda  is  difficult  to  define,  for  exact 
terms  change  it  from  its  native  uncrys- 
tallized  condition  to  something  foreign  to 
aboriginal  thought.  Vague  as  the  con- 
cept seems  to  be  to  one  of  another  race, 
to  the  Indian  it  is  as  real  and  as  mysterious 
as  the  starry  night  or  the  flush  of  the  com- 
ing day.    See  Totem,  (a.  c.  f.  ) 

Wakoningoneohiwek.  An  Algonqoian 
tribe  or  bcmd  living  on  a  river  about  60 
leagues  s.  of  Hudson  bay  and  150  leaffues 
N.  w.  of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec  They 
were  probably  a  part  of  the  Mistassin  liv- 
ing on  Marten  r. 

K8aK8aK8ohioiiets.-Je8.  Rel..  LX,  244, 1900.  KSft- 
KSohiSete.— Je&  Rel.,  LXiii,  248,  1900.  Xoii*kaai- 
kotieftioiiek.— Jes.  Rel.  1672, 54, 1858.  Kooakoidkoad- 
■iwek.— Jes.  Rel.,  lxxiii.  60, 1901.  Kwakwakoo- 
ohioveU.— Ibid.,  lx,  245.  OwakgwiafmeohionelL— 
Jes.  Rel.  1658,  20, 1858.  OvkoaiBgoaMbioaolL— Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwan  ( 'village  on  the  river' ). 
A  Wahpeton  Sioux  band. 
Wa&petogwaQ-K^.— S.  R.  RIggs,  letter  to  Doney, 
1882  ( trana. '  real  Wahpeton ' ) .  Walna-atonwai).— 
Ashley  quoted  by  Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.A.E., 
216,  1897.  Wokpa-atoBwa*.— Ibid.  Wakpaton.— 
Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1886.    Watpatoa.— Ibid. 

Wakpaatonwedan  ( 'those  who  dwell  on 
the  creek' ).  One  of  the  two  early  divi- 
sions of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux.  Thev 
had  their  village  on  Rice  cr.,  Minn.  (Neill, 
Hist.  Minn.,  144,  note,  1858).  The  Mde- 
wakanton as  described  by  Le  Sueur  (1689) 
seem  to  have  been  composed  of  this  divi- 
sion alone.  In  1858  it  comprised  the  fol- 
lowing bands:  Kiyuksa,  Ohanhanska, 
Tacanhpisapa,  Anoginajin,  Tintaotonwe, 
and  Oyateshicha. 

Wakpokinyan  ( ' flies  along  the  creek ' ). 
A  Miniconjou  Sioux  band. 
BiTer  that  flies.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850, 142, 1851.  Wak-po'-ki-an.— Hayden,  Ethnog. 
and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  875,  1862.  Wakpokinya.— 
Swift,  letter  to  Dorsey,  1884.  Wakpokinyan.— 
Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897.  Wi^o- 
ki-ya-.-Ibid. 

Waksaohi.  A  Shoshonean  tribe  on  the 
Kaweah  r.  drainage,  extending  into  the 
mountains,  in  s.  central  California.  They 
lived  above  the  Wikchamni  and  below 
the  Badwisha.  Merriam  (Science,  xix, 
916,  1904)  classes  them  as  a  **Paiute'^ 
tribe  in  Eshom  valley,  n.  of  Kaweah  r., 
where  the  remnant  of  the  tribe  appears 
now  to  reside. 

Waok-sa-ohe.— Barbour  (1862)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
82d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  255,  1858.  WskesOaohi.— 
Kroeber  In  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Archeeol.  and 
Etbnol.,  IV,  121  1907  (Yokuts  pi.  of  Waksachi). 
Waksadii.— Ibid.  Wasakihes.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Parmer,  June  8,  1860.  Wik'-saoh-i.— Powers  in 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  870,  1877.  Wook-soohe.— 
Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 82d  Ck>ng.,  1st  seas., 
23,1852.  Wok-saoh-e.— Wessells  (1853)  In  H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  76.  84th  Ck)nff.,  8d  sess.,  82, 1857.  Wok- 
sft'Hshe.— Merriam  in  Science,  xix,  916,  June  17, 
1904. 

Waktonila  ( *  the  band  that  kills  no  peo- 
ple')*    An  unidentified  Sioox  band. 
Wak-to-nila.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Pbilol.  Mo. 
Val.,  876, 1862. 


Walakpa  {WiL'Uikpa).  A  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Utkiavmmiut  Eskimo  in  n. 
Alaska.~Murdoch  in  9th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
83, 1892. 

Walaknmni  A  division  of  the  Miwok 
between  the  Cosumne  and  Mokeluome 
IS. ,  Cal.  This  name  was  probably  Waka- 
lunmi,  another  form  of  Mokelumne. 
WalasQBuiias.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  l.  460,  1874. 
Walagwmnas  — EUile,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  vi,  690, 
1846. 

WalalsinmL  A  band  formerly  fre- 
quenting the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolumne  rs. 
in  central  California.  It  probably  be- 
longed to  the  Moquelumnan  family. 
WalaUhinmi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1907  (so  called 
by  people  to  the  s.  of  the  territory  mentioned). 
Wa!aL£iiBi.  — Ibid.  Wal-lal-sim-ns.  —  Weswlte 
(1858)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong..  8d  sesa., 

Walam  Olam.  The  sacred  tribal  chron- 
icle of  the  Lenape  or  Delawaree.  The 
name  signifiee  *  painted  tallv'  or  'red 
score,'  m>m  walam^  'painted,'  p>articu- 
larly  *red  painted,'  and  dum,  *  a  score  or 
tally.'  The  Walam  Olum  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1836  in  awork  entitled  *^The 
American  Nations,"  by  Constan tine  Sam- 
uel Rafinesque,  an  erratic  French  scholar, 
who  spent  a  number  of  years  in  this  coun- 
.try,  dying  in  Philadelphia  in  1840.  He 
asserted  that  it  was  a  translation  of  a 
manuscript  in  the  Delaware  language, 
which  was  an  interpretation  of  an  ancient 
sacred  metrical  legend  of  Uie  tribe,  re- 
corded in  pictographs  cut  upon  wood, 
which  had  been  ootained  in  1820  bv  a 
Dr  Ward  from  the  Delawaree  then  liv- 
ing in  Indiana.  He  claimed  that  the 
onginal  pictograph  record  had  first  been 
obtained,  but  without  explanation,  until 
two  years  later,  when  the  accompanying 
songs  were  procured  in  the  Lenape  ian- 
i'  {^age  from  another  individual,  these  be- 
~  mff  then  translated  by  himself  with  the 
aid  of  various  dictionaries.  Although 
considerable  doubt  was  cast  at  the  time 
upon  the  alleged  Indian  record,  Brinton, 
arter  a  criticjtl  investigation,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  a  genuine  native 
production,  and  it  is  now  known  that  Rim"- 
ilar  ritual  records  upon  wood  or  birch- 
bark  are  common  to  several  cognate 
tribes,  notably  the  Chippewa. 

After  thedeath  of  Rafinesque  his  mana- 
scripts  were  scattered,  those  of  the  Walam 
Olum  finally  coming  into  the  hands  of 
Squier,  who  again  brought  the  l^end  to 

Sublic  attention  in  a  paper  read  berore  the 
few  York  Historical  Society  in  1848, 
which  was  published  in  the  American 
Review  of  Feb.  1849,  reprinted  by  Beach 
in  his  Indian  Miscellany  in  1877,  and  a^edn 
in  a  later  (15th  ^  edition  of  Drake's  Abo- 
riginal Races  ot  North  America.  All  of 
rhese  reprints  were  more  or  less  inacca- 
tate  and  incomplete,  and  it  remained  for 
Brinton  to  publish  the  complete  pictog- 
raphy, text^  aod  triKlition,  with  notes  and 
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critical  investi^iation  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject, with  the  aid  of  native  Lenape  schol- 
ars, in  **The  LenAp^  and  their  Legends, 
with  the  complete  text  and  symbols  of 
the  Walam  Oium,"  as  No.  5  of  his  li- 
brary of  Aboriginal  American  Literature, 
Phila.,  1885. 

After  sifting  the  evidence  as  to  its  au- 
thenticity, Brinton  concludes  (p.  158): 
'*  It  is  a  genuine  native  production,  which 
was  repeated  oralljr  to  some  one  indiffer- 
ently conversant  with  the  Delaware  lan- 
guage, who  wrote  it  down  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  In  its  present  form  it  can,  as  a 
whole^  lay  no  claim  either  to  antiquity  or 
to  punty  of  linguistic  form.  Yet,  as  an  au- 
thentic modern  version,  slightly  colored 
by  European  teachings,  of  the  ancient 
tribal  traditions,  it  is  well  worth  preser- 
vation and  will  repay  more  study  m  the 
future  than  is  given  it  in  this  volume. 
The  narrator  was  probably  one  of  the  na- 
tive chiefs  or  priests,  who  had  spent  his 
life  in  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  towns  of 
the  Lenape,  and  who,  though  with  some 
knowledge  of  Christian  instruction,  pre- 
ferred the  pagan  rites,  legends,  and  myths 
of  his  ancestors.  Probabl  v  certain  lines 
and  i>adsages  were  repeatea  in  the  archaic 
form  in  which  they  had  been  handed  down 
for  generations."  ^j.  m.  ) 

Walapai  (Xawdlapdiyt^^  *pine  tree 
folk.' — Harrington).      A    Yuman   tribe 


WALAPAI    MAN 


originally  living  on  middle  Colorado  r., 
above  the  Mohave  tribe,  from  the  great 
bend  eastward,  well   into  the   interior 


of  Arizona,  occupying  Hualapai,  Yava- 
pai, and  Sacramento  valleys,  tne  Cerbat 
and  Aquarius  mts.  forming  the  south- 
em  part  of   their    range.      They  lived 
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chiefly  by  the  chase  and  on  roots  and 
seeds.  They  are  said  to  have  been  brave 
and  enterprising,  but  physically  inferior 
to  the  Mohave.  The  Havasupai,  who  are 
an  offshoot,  speak  a  closely-related  lan- 
guage. The  Walapai  numbered  728  in 
1889,  631  in  1897.  and  498  in  1910.  They 
are  under  the  administration  of  a  school 
superintendent  on  the  Walapai  res.  of 
730,880  acres  in  N.  w.  Arizona,  and  are 
making  little  progress  in  civilization. 
They  cultivated  only  57  acres  during  1904, 
but  owned  2, 000  horses.  The  name  Santa 
Margarita  was  applied  by  the  Spaniards 
to  one  of  their  rancheriaB. 
E-pa.— A.  Hrdli6ka,  inf  n,  1906  (given  as  their  own 
name).  OualUba.— Garcia  (1776).  Diary,  404, 1900 
(Yavapai  name).  OaalliTa.--lDid..  444  (men- 
tioned dirtlnctly  from  "Jagualleptu,"  but  evi- 
dently the  same).  Hawilapai.— Curtis,  N.  Am. 
Ind.,  n,  116, 1908  (* pinery  people' :  Yuma  name; 
Hawalpdi  Is  the  Mohave  form,  Ibid.,  p.  114). 
Hah-wal-ooM.— Whipple,  Exp.  San  Diego  to  Colo- 
rado R.,  17,  1851.  Haulapaia.— White,  MS.  Hist. 
Apaches,  B.  A.  £.,  1875.  Hawalp&i.— Curtis,  N. 
Am.  Ind.Lii,  118, 1908  ('pinery  people':  Marioopa 
name).  H&wol-UL  Pu.— Ewing  in  Great  Divide, 
208,  Dec.  1892  (trans,  'mountain  people').  Ho- 
allo-pi.— Thomas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Hu»epai«.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  887,  1864.  Hualapais.— Ind. 
Aflf. Rep..  128, 1865.  HuaUpais.— Ibid..  1867, 895, 1868. 
Huallapais.- Terry  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  pt.  i,  46, 
1868-69.  Huallopi.— Thomas,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1868. 
Eualopaifl.  —  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. .  1864, 156, 1865.  Hual- 
paioh.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ni,  pt.  8  16, 
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1856  (Yuma  name).  HnalpAii.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep 
1868,390,1864.  HiialpM.—U.S  Stat, xxni,877, 1885. 
Holapais.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  381, 1S68.  Hwala- 
(ai.— Ibid.,  246,1877.     Jafaallapu.-<}arc^  (1776), 


Diary, 908. 1900.  Jac«iU«P^-^arc^ (1775-76) , mis- 
quoted by  OrbflCoyBeiTa,Geoe.,  41. 1864.  JiLfuya- 
Mty.— Escudero,  Not.  Estad.  de  Chihuahua,  228, 
1834.   JallafoapaU.— Garc^op  cit.,309.    Jaqoala- 

Bi.— Font,  map  (1777),  in  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
ex..  893,  1889.  Jaquallapai.— Ga<xMH}  (1775-76). 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  ibid.,  8M.  XataTCki-P^ya.- 
<5orbu8ler,  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  27, 187S-75 ( 'people  to  the 
north'  [?]:  Yavapai  name).  Oohp.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen,  160,  1885  (Pima  name).  Oop.— Ibid,  (al- 
ternative form).  Fa  x^ado  am<ti.— Oatschet  in 
Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnol.,86,  1886  ('people  far  down 
river':  Yavapai  name).  Beta  Koxniaime.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymle,  7,  1884  (Hopi  name).  Tab- 
kMya.— Oatschet,  Yuma-Spracnstamm,  n,  124, 
18?7  (Yavapai  name;  abbr.from  MatAv^kSpdya). 
Tiqai-Uapais.— Domenech,  Deserts  N.  A.,  i,  444, 
1860.     WOapai  "  --         -  -     - 

1884 
Bell 


u-iauau. — uomeneca^  i^eseris  n.  a.,  i,  «m, 
I.  walapai  kwe.— ten  Kate,  Bynonvmie,  7, 
t  (Zufti  name;  lru*e-i* people').  Walapais.— 
I  in  Jour  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  l,  243,  1869. 
Wal-la-pais.— Powell  in  Scribner's  Mag.,  213,  Dec. 
1875.  walyepu.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  iv, 
107,  1907  (Chemehuevi  name).  Zawabapay.— 
Harrington  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xxi,  824, 1908 
('pine-tree  folk':  own  name). 

Walae  (Wallas,  Hhe  great  ones').  A 
sens  of  the  Nakoaktok  and  of  the  Mamale- 
iekala  Kwakiutl  tribes. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

WalaiKwakinU  (HhegreatRwakiatr). 
A  sept  of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  comprising 
the  Tsentsenkaio,  Gyekem,  Waulipoe, 
Tlekem,  and  TIetlkete  gentes.  Pop.  30  in 
1889,  the  last  time  they  were  enumerated 
separately. 

LAlcaima.-Boa8  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mn&  1896, 330, 
1897  ('the  tramps':  a  nickname).  Look-qoa- 
lillas,— Lord,  Natur.  in  Brit.  Col.,  I.  165.  1866. 
WaOas  Kwa-kiutL— Boas,  op.  cit..  330.  WiUs-kwl^ 
ki-ooL— Dawson  In  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  nee.  ii. 
66.  1887.  Waw-lis-kBahkewltk.>-Can.  Ind.  AfT., 
189, 1884.  Waw-lis-knahk-newith.— Ibid.,  1889. 270. 
1890. 

Walainomoqois.  An  ancestor  of  a  Kwa- 
kiutl gens  whose  name  was  sometimes 
given  to  the  gens  itself. — Boas  in  Peter- 
manns  MitteiL,  pt  6,  131,  1887. 

Waleghaunwohan  ('boil  food  with  the 
paunch  skin').  A  band  of  the  Brul^ 
Teton  Sioux. 

Those  that  boil  their  dishes.— Culbertson  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  l^'iO,  141. 1861.  Waleta-og-wohai).— I>or- 
sey  (after  Cleveland)  in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  219, 
1897.    Waleza-o>-woha>.— Ibid. 

Walekhe  (  Wd-l^-kfie),  The  site  of  an 
old  village  probably  occupied  by  San  Luis 
Obispo  Indians,  on  Santa  Manadr.,  San 
Luis  Obispo  co.,  Cal.-^humacher  in 
Smithson.  Kep.  1874,  343,  1875. 

Wallaneg.    See  Woolyneag, 

WallanxnL  A  Costanoan  village  for- 
merly within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mission, 
Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  5, 1860. 

WaUawalla  ( 'little  river') .  A  Shahap- 
tian  tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  Walla- 
walla  r.  and  along  the  s.  bank  of  the  Co- 
lumbia from  Snake  r.  nearly  to  the  Uma- 
tilla in  Washington  and  Oregon.  While 
a  distinct  dialect,  their  language  is  closely 
related  to  the  Nez  Perc^.  Their  number 
was  estimated  by  Leivis  and  Clark  as  1,600 
in  1805,  but  it  is  certain  this  figure  includ- 
ed other  bands  now  recognized  as  inde- 


pendent By  treaty  of  1855  they  were  re- 
moved to  the  Umatilla  res.  in  Oregon, 
where  they  are  now  (1910)  said  to  num- 
ber 461,  but  are  much  mixed  with 
Nez  Perots,  Umatilla,  and  Cayose.  In 
the  Wasco  treaty  of  1855,  by  which  the 
Warm  Springs  res.  was  established,  a 
number  of  Shahaptian  tribes  or  bands 
are  mentioned  as  divisions  of  the  Walla- 
walla  which  had  no  real  connection  with 
that  tribe.  (!*•>'•) 

Oualla-Ooalla.— Dnflot  de  Mofraa.  Oieg.,  ii,  835» 
1844.  OaallasOnallas.— Stuart  in  Nouv.  Ann 
Voy.,  XII,  86,  1821.  Wahlahwahlsh.~Domenech, 
Deserts  N.  Am.,  ii.  188. 1860.  Walawala.— OallaUn 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc..  li,  73,  1848.  Wal-a- 
Walts.— Gass,  Jour..  208,  1807.  Wallah  Wallah.— 
Stevens  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep..  426. 1862.  Wal-la-wal- 
la.— GasR,  Jour.,  205.  1807.  Walla-Wsllahs.— Wy- 
eth  (1848)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind,  Tribes,  i,  221, 1861. 
Walla-WsUa-piim.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  245, 
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1866.  Wsl-U-walts.—Ga«R,  Jour.,  203, 1807.  Wal- 
lawollah.— €a.«w  (1834)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  609, 1853.  WaUcwahos.— Qallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  ii,  map,  1836.  Wallow 
Wallow.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  Coues  ed., 
969.1898.  Wollahwollah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 262, 1854. 
WoUaolla.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  War,  870,  1822. 
WoUawsUa.— Ibid.,  869.  WoUawoUahs.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  258, 1814.  WoUawwallah.— 
Ibid.,  1,  map,  1817.  Wol-Uw-wol-lah.— Ibid.,  i. 
map.  1814. 

Walleti.    See  JReceptacUs, 

Wallie  ( from  tm  WtV/t,  *  down  below ' ) .  A 
name  said  to  have  been  applied  bv  Yo- 
semite  Indians  to  all  tribes  living  below 
them,  as  on  the  Stanislaus  and  Tuolamne 
rs.,  Cal.  Prolmbly  only  the  country,  not 
its  inhabitants,  were  actually  so  oUled. 
Most  or  all  of  them  belonged  to  the 
Moquelumnan  familv. 
WaUas. -Patrick  in  Ind.' Aff.  Rep.  1866,  240, 1857 
(applied  to  Indians  of  Tuolumne  co.,  CaL).    Wsl'- 
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U.— Powers  In  Ck)nt.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  849,  1877. 
WaUiM.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  325, 1874. 

Walpapt  A  Shoshonean  divisioD,  be- 
longing to  the  Mono-Pavioteo  branch  of 
the  famaily,  closely  affiliated  with  the 
Yahuskin,  with  whom  they  have  been 
officially  associated  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury. By  treaty  of  Aug.  12,  1865,  they 
ceded  their  territory  about  the  shores 
of  Goose,  Silver,  Warner,  and  Harney 
lakes,  Oregon,  and  were  assigned  lands 
in  the  s.  part  of  Klamath  res.,  established 
the  previous  year.  The  Walpapi  and  the 
Yahuskin  together  have  numbered  135 
to  166  persons  between  1877  and  1891. 
In  1906  the  combined  bands  (officially 
designated  as  *'Paiute")  on  the  Klamath 
ree.  numbered  113;  in  1909^  103.  Two  of 
their  settlements  or  carapmg  places  are 
Chakeletsiwish  and  Kostuets,  occupied 
also  by  Yahuskin.  Their  great  war  chief 
Pauline,  also  called  Panaine,  Paulibe, 
Pau-le-nee,  and  Pah-ni-nees,  was  killed 
in  1867. 

VoU-pah-pe  8iiakes.~Applegate  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
80,  1866.  PaoliBe't  band.  — Huntington,  ibid., 
108,1866.  Wall-Pah-Pe.— U  S.  Stat  at  Large,  xv, 
218. 1869.  Walpahpe  Bnakea.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep^74, 
1874.  Wal-pah-pee  BnakM.— Ibid.,  62, 1872.  Wal- 
palla.— Ibid.,  171, 1877    Walpa^i.-Oatschet.    KU- 


math  Inds.,  n,  xxxv,  1890.  Wohlpahpe  Bnaketi.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  110, 1874.  Woll-pab-pe.— Hunting- 
ton in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  466, 1865. 


Walpi  (from  walaf  *gap*,  *  notch';  opi, 
locative : '  Place  of  the  notch, '  in  all  usion  to 
a  gap  in  the  mesa  on  which  it  is  situated ) . 
One  of  the  6  villages  of  the  Hopl  (q.  v.)  in 
K.  E.  Arizona,  situated  on  the  summit  of 
East  mesa,  at  its  s.  end  (for  an  illustration, 
see  Pueblos),  The  ancestral  clans  which 
founded  Walpi  built  their  first  villase 
below  the  present  site,  on  the  n.  w.  side 
of  the  mesa  point  amon^  the  foot-hills  on 
the  lowest  terrace;  this  site  is  now  marked 
by  a  ruin  called  Kuchaptuvela,  'Ash-hill 
terrace'.  About  1629  the  village  was 
mov^  to  a  higher  terrace,  on  the  w.  point 
of  the  mesa,  at  a  site  covered  with  ruins 
known  as  Kisakobi  (q.  v.),  'Place  of  the 
ladder  house,'  where  was  built  a  mission 
diapel  the  remains  of  w^alls  of  which  may 
still  be  traced.  During  a  lai^^  part  of 
the  17th  century  Spanish  missionaries 
labored  here,  but  witn  slight  success,  and 
in  1680,  as  a  result  of  the  Pueblo  rebellion 
(see  Pueblos)j  the  mission  was  destroyed 
and  the  missionary  killed,  putting  an  end 
to  efforts  to  Christianize  the  Hop!  until 
after  Arizona  passed  into  possession  of 
the  United  States.  A  short  time  after 
the  destruction  of  the  mission,  impelled 
by  fear  of  vengeance  on  the  part  of  the 
Spaniards,  as  well  as  bv  the  increasing 
attacks  of  Apache,  Navano,  and  Ute,  the 
village  was  removed  to  the  top  of  the 
rocky  mesa  where  it  now  stands.  Walpi 
has  three  rows  of  houses  separated  by 
courts.  The  middle  or  largest  row  is  four 
stories  high,  long  and  narrow,  and  pre- 
sents a  broken  sky-line.    This  row  of 


buildings  is  the  oldest,  having  been  orig- 
inally built  by  the  Bear  and  Snake  clan& 
The  main  plaza  or  court  lies  e.  of  this 
row,  and  communication  with  the  rear 
court  of  the  village  is  by  means  of  an 
alley,  roofed  by  buildings.  There  is  a 
similar  covered  entrance  at  the  s.  end. 

The  secret  ceremonies  of  the  Hopi  are 
performed  in  rooms  called  kivas  and  ki- 
nus,  the  former  isolated  from  the  house 
groups  and  used  by  fraternities  of  priests 
composed  of  different  clans,  while  the 
kihus  are  generally  limited  in  use  to  cer- 
tain clans.  The  xivas  are  rectangular 
subterranean  rooms  oriented  to  the  Hopi 
cardinal  points,  and  are  entered  by  lad- 
ders from  the  roofs.  Each  kiva  has  an 
elevated  floor,  for  the  use  of  spectators,  at 
the  N.  end,  a  firehole  in  the  middle  of 
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the  floor,  and  a  symbolic  opening,  called 
the  sipapu,  in  the  floor.  There  are  five 
kivas' in  Walpi,  four  of  which  are  built 
m  recesses  and  walled  up  on  the  outside; 
the  fifth  is  constructed  in  a  depression 
in  the  mesa.  These  are  known  as  the 
Mungkiva  ('CJhief  kiva'),  Wikiwaliobi- 
kiva  ('  Watch- place  kiva'),  Alkiva  (*Hom 
kiva'),  Chivatokiva  (*Goat  kiva'),  and 
Nacabkiva  (* Half-way  kiva').  The  ki- 
hus are  known  as  the  Flute  kihu,  the 
Sun  kihu,  and  the  Warrior  kihu.  The 
western  row  of  houses,  separated  by  a 
court  from  the  Bear-Snake  row,  was  built 
by  Flute  and  related  clans;  the  short  row 
on  the  eastern  rim  of  the  mesa,  once  popu- 
lous, has  now  fallen  into  disuse.  In  early 
days  it  was  occupied  by  the  Asa  clan, 
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whose  descendants  now  inhabit  Sicho- 
movi. 

A  mushroom-shaped  rock,  the  result  of 
subaeriai  erosion,  stands  in  the  open  area 
on  the  s.  b.  side  of  the  village,  and  near 
this  rock  the  public  portion  of  the  Snake 
Dance  (q.  v.)  and  of  other  ceremonies  is 
held. 

The  direct  trails  to  Walpi  are  steep  and 
in  some  places  difficult  Many  years  ago 
I>art  of  the  ascent  was  made  at  the  s.  b. 
side  by  a  ladder  drawn  up  at  night.  The 
N.  B.  trail  into  Walpi  is  the  most  acces- 
sible, having  been  greatly  improved  in 
recent  years.  The  population  of  Walpi 
is  mixed  with  Tewa  and  other  progressive 
Pueblo  peoples,  and  has  been  in  closer 
contact  with  the  whites  than  any  other 
Hopi  pueblo.  The  prw'essive  character 
of  tne  Walpi  people  is  shown  by  the  num- 
ber of  modem  nouses  built  in  recent 
years  at  the  foot  of  the  mesa  near  the 
springs  and  fields. 

The  following  groups  of  clans,  among 
others,  are  represented  at  Walpi:  Ohna 
(Snake),  Honau  (Bear),  Kachina  (Sacred 
Dancer),  Patki  (Cloud),  Pakab  (Reed  or 
Arrow),  Kokop  (Firewood),  Asa  (Tansy 
Mustard) ,  Tuwa-Kukuch  (Sand-Lizard), 
Lengya  (Flute),  Ala  (Horn),  and  Piba- 
Tabo  (Tobacco-Rabbit).  The  ancestors 
of  these  clans  lived  in  pueblo  or  cliff 
houses,  now  ruins,  situated  in  various 
directions  and  in  some  cases  remote  from 
Walpi.  The  original  settlers  were  the 
B«ar  people,  who  are  reputed  to  have 
come  from  Jemez  (q.  v.).  These  colo- 
nists were  later  joined  by  the  Snake  and 
Horn  peoples,  whose  ancestors  lived  in 
extreme  n.  Arizona.  The  Kachina  clan 
came  from  the  b.  ;  the  Reed  people  are 
descendants  of  women  capturea  at  a 
Hopi  town,  now  a  ruin,  called  Awatobi. 
The  Kokop  clan  came  from  Jemez,  and 
made  Walpi  their  home  after  the  fall  of 
their  own  pueblo,  Sikyatki,  in  prehistoric 
times.  The  Patki,  Kukuch,  and  Piba- 
Tabo  orifi^nally  came  from  the  s.,  where 
ruins  of  their  pueblos  are  still  visible  at 
Winslow  and  near  Hardy,  Ariz.,  on 
Little  Colorado  r.  The  Flute  people 
came  from  n.  Arizona,  where  they  once 
lived  with  the  Horn  and  Snake  clans. 
The  Asa  migrated  from  Zufii.  The  socio- 
logic  history  and  growth  of  Walpi  are  as 
follows:  (1)  Formed  by  Bear  clans;  (2) 
increased  by  the  accession  of  Snake  clans; 
(3)  enlarged,  by  clans  after  the  overthrow 
of  Sikyatki;  (4)  destruction  of  Awatobi 
and  assimilation  of  many  clans  there- 
from; (5)  advent  of  Asa  clans  from  Zufii; 
(6)  advent  of  clans  from  the  Little  Colo- 
rado; (7)  advent  of  the  Tewa  clans,  some 
of  whose  descendants  now  live  in  Hano. 

The  population  now  numbers  about  200, 
but  according  to  Vetancurt  it  had  about 
1,200  inhabitants  in  1680.  This  estimate  is 
evidently  exaggerated. 


Consult  Bourke,  Snake  Dance  of  the 
Moqais,  1884;  Donaldson,  Moqui  Indians 
of  Arizona,  1893;  Fewkes,  various  writ- 
ings in  Reps.  B.  A.  £.,  Am.  Anthr.,  and 
Jour^  Am.  Folk-lore;  Hough,  Moki  Snake 
Dance,  1898;  V.  Mindel^  in  8th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1891;  C.  Mindeleff  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  190O,  and  the  writings  cited 
below.  (j.  w.  F.) 

▲UkL— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  611, 1900 
CHorn  house,'  on  account  of  the  manTHom  (Ala) 
people  there:  traditional  name).  Ouaipe.—Parke, 
map  of  N.  Mex.,  1851;  Davis,  El  Gringo,  115, 
1857.  Et'tah-kiB-nee.-r-Eaton  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iv,  220,  ISM  (Navaho  name).  Ooalna.— 
Garc<i8  (1776),  Diary,  894, 1900.  GualpM.~]1^., 
860.  GualpL— Porras  (ca.  1630)  quoted  by  Vetan- 
curt, Menolog.  Fran.,  211.  2li2,  187L  Otudai- 
mas.— Vetancurt  (1693)  in  Ttetro  Mex..  m7«2, 
1871.  Oo^pee.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  10. 
1863  (or  Hualpee).  Hoapeekse.— Eastman,  map 
(1853)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv.  24-25, 1851 
Son  Pneblo.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  6IL 
1900(orAlaki).  HuallpL— Alcedo,  Dice  (Jeog..  ii. 
879, 1787.  Hufl-p<.— ten  Kate,  Rei«en  in  N.  A., 
242,  1885.  Hoalpso. -Beadle,  Undeveloped  West, 
576,  1878.  Haal-pes.— Ives,  Colo.  R.,  map,  1861. 
Haal^.— Villa-Seflor,  Theatro  Am.,  n,  4&,  1748. 
HnalpT.— Loew  inJPop.  Scl.  Mo.,  v^  852,  July  1874. 


-Loew  (1875)  in  Wheeler.  Surv.  Rep.,  vn, 
845, 1879.  Hoati-vi— Ix)ew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler 
Surv.,  178, 1875.  I-ya'-kia.— A.  M.  Stephen,  inf  n. 
1887  ('high  house':  Navaho  name).  Jaao- 
gualpa.— Oarers  (1776)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz, 
and  N.  Hex.,  137, 895, 1889  (apparently  a  mistaken 
combination  of  Hano  and  Walpi).  Jual-pL— 
Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  183,  1870.  Ho'-qai.— 
Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  780.  Dec.  1877  (or  GuaP-pi). 
ObiU.— Loew  in  Pop.  Set  Mo., v, 852,  July  1874  r^et- 
roneoualy  called  ftualpy").  O-pe'-U.^Jackson 
cited  by  Barber  in  Am.  Nat.,  730,  Dec.  1877  (or 
GuaP-pl).  0-pi-jiH|ue.— Ward  (1861)  quoted  by 
Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds., 14, 1898.  OpyiaaL— 
Taylor  in  C9,\.  Farmer,  June  19, 1863.  Opqmve.— 
Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribe8,i,519, 1861.  OpqoM.— Cal- 
houn quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui  Pueblo  Inds., 
14, 1893.    Qaii-l-pi.— Donaldson,  ibid,  (misprint  of 


Whipple's  Gu&l-pi) .  8.  Bemardiao  Oiialpi.--Vaigas 
"^)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  201, 
9.    Talvoi.— Escudero,  Not  Estad.  de  Chihua- 


hua, 231,  1834  (probably  identical).  Wa-«ipL— 
Shipley  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  310. 1891.  Walla-pi.— 
Irvtoe  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  160, 1877.  Walpi— ten 
Kate.  Relzen  in  N.  A.,  454, 1885  (or  HuAl-p^).  Wal- 
pi.—Common  form.  Walpiaas.- Fewkes  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  Vii,  896,  1894  (the  people).  WaahpL— 
:: .  Jfire.  field  notes.  B.  A.  E..  1896  ' 
Wat 


Hodge,  field  notes,  B.  A.  E.,  189d  (Acoma  form). 
Wathl-pi-i.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  ni,  pt, 
3,  13, 1856  (Zufii  name).    Wolapi.— Shufeldt,  In- 


dian Types  of  Beauty,  10, 1891.    Wol-pl.— Powell 
in  Scribner's  Mag.,  202,  Dec.  1875. 

Wamditapa's  Band.  One  of  the  two  di- 
visions of  the  Wahpekute  Sioux,  of  which 
Wamdisapa  (Black  Eagle)  was  chief  be- 
tween 1842  and  1851.  Their  predatorv 
habits  led  to  and  prolonged  a  war  with 
the  Sank  and  Foxes,  in  consequence  of 
which  thev  separated  from  the  main  body 
of  Wahpekute  before  1851,  going  to  Ver- 
milion r.,  8.  Dak.  Subeecjuently  Inkpa- 
duta  (Scarlet  Point)  waschief  of  the  band, 
which,  after  becoming  reduced  to  10  or 
15  lodges,  was  known  by  his  name.  They 
returned  to  Spirit  lake  and  Des  Moinee  r., 
and,  their  lands  having  been  ceded  by 
the  treaty  of  Mendota,  Minn.,  in  1851,  they 
came  into  conflict  with  the  Government. 
Their  richt  to  a  part  of  the  purchase 
money  bemg  refused,  they  murdered 
the  settlers  and  were  hunted  down  by 
soldiers. 
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BUekEaglert  band].— Flandrau  in  Minn.  Hist. 
Coll.,  m,  8S7, 1880.  Ink-M-dn-taPt  buidl.— Ibid, 
lak-pfth-doo-ta  band.— Hatch  in  H.  R.  Miso.  Doc. 
167,  44th  Cong..  Ist  seas..  424. 1876.  Wun-di-Mpa't 
p«ople.~Flandrau.  op.  cit. 

Wamditanka  ('Great  war  eagle').  A 
chief  of  one  of  the  bands  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioux  at  the  time  of  the  Sioux  uprising 
in  1862;  commonly  called  Big  Eagle,  and 
sometimes  known  as  Jerome  Big  Eagle. 
According  to  his  personal  narrative,  re- 
corded by  E.  L.  Holcombe  (Minn.  Hist 
Soc.  Coll.,  VI,  pt  3,  382-400,  1894),  he 
was  bom  in  1827  at  the  Indian  village 
near  the  site  of  Mendota,  Dakota  co., 
Minn.,  and  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Gray  Iron,  succeeded  him  as  chief.  In 
his  youth  he  often  went  with  war  parties 
against  the  Chippewa  and  other  enemies 
of  his  tribe,  and  on  occasion  wore  a  head- 
dress with  six  feathers  representing  as 
many  Chippewa  scalps  taken  by  him. 
Although  Wamditanka  took  part  with 
the  Sioux  in  the  uprising  of  1862,  he 
claims  that  he  did  not  participate  in  the 
massacres  of  the  settjers,  but  even  used 
his  influence,  in  some  instances,  to  save 
from  death  both  whites  and  converted 
mixed-bloods.  .The  evidence  shows  this 
claim  to  be  substantially  correct,  and 
that  he  was  perhaps  pressed  into  the  war 
by  his  people.  At  this  time  his  village 
was  on  Crow  cr.,  in  McLeod  co.,  Minn. 
His  band  consisted  of  about  150  to  200 
persons,  including  about  40  warriors, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Birch  Coolie, 
Minn.,  in  1862,  Wamditanka  and  his 
band,  with  others,  surrendered  to  Gen. 
Sibley.  He  was  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  three  years  imprisonment, 
part  of  the  time  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  the 
remainder  at  Bock  Island,  III.  After  his 
discharge  he  was  converted  to  Christi- 
anity. He  was  twice  married;  his  second 
wife  was  still  alive  in  1894,  at  which  time 
his  home  was  at  Granite  Falls,  Yellow 
Medicine  co.,  Minn.  He  visitcii  Wash- 
ington with  a  delegation  of  his  tribe  in 
1858,  and  was  one  of  the  signers  of  the 
treaty  with  the  Sioux  negotiated  June  19 
of  that  year.  (c.  t.  ) 

Wamefit.  An  important  tribe  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy,  occupying  the  s. 
bank  of  Merrimac  r.  oelow  the  mouth 
of  Concord  r.,  Mass.  In  King  Philip's 
war  of  1675  they  suffered  severely  and 
decreased  so  greatly  that  in  1686  they 
sold  their  territory  and  probably  joined 
the  other  Pennacook  at  St  Francis  in 
Canada. 

PMotneketti.— Sanford,  U.  S..  cxxxix,  1819.  Paw- 
tadMtU.~Fanner  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc  Coll.,  i.  219, 
1824.  WambMitts.— Kidder  in  Me.  Hist  Soc  Coll., 
VI,  286, 1859. 

Wamefit  The  village  of  the  Wamesit, 
situated  near  the  present  Lowell,  Mass.  It 
was  the  gathering  place  of  the  confeder- 
acy during  the  fisnmg  season;  hence  the 
name.    It  was  one  of  the  Praying  towns 


before  the  outbreak  of  King  Philip's  war 
in  1675. 

Paatoket—Eliot  (1651)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.. 
Sd  8.,  IV.  123,  1884  (tiom  jpautuk,  'teiila*),  Paw- 
taoket— Eliot  (1651).  ibid.,  168.  Pawtakett.— 
(}ookin  (CO.  1674)  quoted  by  Vater,  Mith.,  pt  8, 
sec  8L  877.   1816.    WagoMMet. —Writer  of    1676 

a  noted  byDi&ke,  Ind.  Chron.,  126. 1836.  Wama- 
It.— Salisbury  (1678)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  xin, 
626. 1881.  WameMt.— Record  of  1676  in  N.  H.  Hist. 
Soc  Coll.,  Ill,  99,  1882.  Wamedt.— Oookin  (1674) 
in  Mass.  Hist  Soc  Coll.,  Ist  s..  i,  168, 1806.  Warn- 
mMat.— Hnbbard  (1680),  ibid.,  2d  s.,  v,  82,  1815. 
Wameaut— Tooker  in  Am.  Anthr.,  x,  285.  1897. 
Waymeaaiok.— Deed  of  1686  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc 
Coll.,  Ist  8.,  VI.  278, 1800. 

Wammikan.  A  raft  of  hewed  logs,  upon 
which  is  constructed  a  shanty,  provided 
with  cooking  and  sleeping  arraneementa 
See  Wanigariy  of  which  the  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption, (w.  H.  G.) 

Wamniighaoin  (* shell  ear  pendant'). 
A  band  of  the  Sihasapa  or  Blackfoot 
Sioux. 

Wanmoca^.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 
1897.    waamuxa-oiB.— Ibid. 

Wampampeag.    See  Wampum. 

Wampanoag  ( '  eastern  people  * ) .  One 
of  the  principal  tribes  of  New  England. 
Their  proper  territory  appears  to  have 
been  the  peninsula  on  the  e.  shore  of  Nar- 
ragansett  bav  now  included  in  Bristol  co.. 
R.  I.,  and  the  adjacent  parte  in  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.  The  Wampanoag  chiefs  ruled 
all  the  country  extending  e.  from  Narra- 
gansett  bay  and  Pawtucket  r.  to  the  Atlan- 
tic coast,  including  the  islands  of  Nan- 
tucket and  Martha's  Vineyard.  Rhode 
Island  in  the  bay  was  also  at  one  time 
the  property  of  this  tribe,  but  was  con- 
quered  from  them  by  the  Narraganset, 
who  occupied  the  w.  shore  of  the  bay. 
On  the  N.  their  territory  bordered  that  of 
the  tribes  of  the  Massachuset  confed- 
eracy. The  Nauset  of  Cape  Cod  and  the 
Saconnet  near  Compton,  K.  1.,  although 
belon^ng  to  the  group,  seem  to  have 
been  m  a  measure  independent.  Gos- 
nold  visited  Martha's  Vineyard  in  1602 
and  ''trafficked  amicably  with  the  na- 
ti  ves. ' '  Other  explorers,  before  the  land- 
ing of  the  Pilgrims,  visited  the  region 
and  provoked  the  natives  by  ill  treat- 
ment. Champlain  found  those  of  C.  Cod 
unfriendly,  probably  on  account  of  pre- 
vious ill  treatment,  and  had  an  encounter 
with  them.  When  the  English  settled 
at  Plymouth  in  1620  the  Wampanoag 
were  said  to  have  about  30  villages, 
and  must  have  been  much  stronger 
before  the  great  pestilence  of  1617  nearly 
depopulated  the  southern  New  England 
coast.  Their  chief  was  Massasoit,  who 
made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  the 
colomstB,  which  he  faithfully  observed 
until  his  death,  when  he  was  succeeded 
b^  his  son,  known  to  the  English  as 
King  Philip.  The  bad  treatment  of  the 
whites  and  their  encroachment  upon  the 
lands  of  the  Indians  led  this  chief,  then 
at  the  head  of  600  warriors  of  his  own 
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tribe,  to  form  a  combination  of  all  the 
Indians  from  Merrimac  r.  to  the 
Thames  for  the  purpose  of  driving  out  or 
exterminating  the  whites.  The  war, 
which  began  in  1675  and  lasted  2  years, 
was  the  most  destructive  in  the  history 
of  New  England  and  was  most  disastrous 
to  the  Indians.  Philip  and  the  leading 
chiefe  were  killed,  the  Wampanoag  and 
Narraganset  were  practically  extermi- 
nated, and  the  survivors  fled  to  the  inte- 
rior tribes.  Many  of  those  who  surren- 
dered were  sold  into  slavery,  and  others 
joined  the  various  Praying  villages  in  s. 
Massachusetts.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Wampanoag  who  remained  in  the  coun- 
try joined  the  Saconnet  The  Indians 
of  0.  Cod  and  Martha's  Vineyard  gen- 
erally remained  feiithful  to  the  whites, 
the  latter  persistently  refusing  to  comply 
with  Phihp's  solicitations  to  join  him  in 
the  contest 

The  principal  village  of  the  Wampa- 
noag, wnere  the  head  chief  resided,  was 
Pokanoket  Other  villages  probably  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  were  Acushnet, 
Agawam,  Assameeks,  Assawompset,  As- 
sonet,  Betty's  Neck,  Chaubaqueduck, 
Coaxet»  Ck)hannet,  Cooxissett,  Cowsump- 
sit,  Gayhead,  Herring  Pond,  Jones  River, 
Kitteaumut,  Loquasquscit,  Mattakeset, 
Mattapoiset,  Miacomit  Mnnponset,  Na- 
masket,  Nashamoiess,  Nashanekammuck, 
Nukkehkummees,  Nunnepoag,  Ohkon- 
kemme,  Pachade,  Pocasset,  Quittaub, 
Saconnet,  Saltwater  Pond,  Sanchecan- 
tacket,  Seconchqut,  Shawomet,  Shim- 
moah,  Talhanio,  Toikiming,  Wauchimo- 
qut,  Wawayontat  (j.  m.) 

MmmmIU.— Dee  in  Smith  (1629).  Va.,  li.  229, 
repr.  1819.  Maiiaiowmt.  ~  Ibid.  Miwawiyta.  ~ 
Mourt  (1622)  In  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  0>U.,  Ist  8..  Yin, 
226,  im,  FawkoBiiAwkntU.— Chase  In  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  for  1888,  881,  1885.  PhiUp**  ladiaiia.— 
Trumbull,  Conn.,  i, 221, 1818.  Wampang*.— Writer 
of  1676.  quoted  by  Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  126, 18S8. 
Wampaac—MoKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  lu. 
SO,  18547  Wampaaoaffs.— Niles  (ca,  1761)  in  Ma 


Hist.Soc.<3oll.4d8.,Vi,190.1887.  Wam-pa-ao-gaa.— 
Macauley,  N.  Y.,  ii.  162.  1829.  Wampaaoooeki.— 
Writer  of  1675  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  8d  a.,  i. 
67,  1825.  Wampeaffe.— Record  (1653)  quoted  by 
Macauley,  N.  V.,  ii,  853,  1829.  Wampoaoafs.— 
Writer  of  1807  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s.,  in, 
88. 1815.  Wapmooks.— Le  Laet  (1640)  in  N.  Y.  Hist. 
Soc.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  I,  294,  1841.  Wbampinafes.— 
Brinley  (1658)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ck)ll.,  1st  s.,  v. 


Antiq.  Res..  112, 1824. 

Wampapin.  A  name  for  the  water 
chinquapin,  Ndumbo  hileaj  corrupted  from 
vxe^kxphi^  *  crooked  root'  the  Chippewa 
name  for  the  long,  nodose  rootstock  of 
the  plant,  which  after  beins  boiled  to 
destroy  its  acidity  is  used  as  food.  It  is 
called  tarawa  and  taluwa^  'hollow  root^' 
by  the  Oto  and  Quapaw.  The  name  is 
still  further  corrupted  in  the  West  to 
yankapin,  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wampatnok  ( ' goose ' ).    A  Massachuset 


chief  of  the  country  a.  of  Boston,  Maas., 
a  son  of  Chickataubut  (q.  y.)t  from  whom 
the  English  purchased  much  land.  He 
was  killed  in  1669  in  a  battle  with  the 
Mohawk.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Wampeag.    SeePeo^,  Wampum, 

WampM.  A  name  used  in  parts  of  the 
Southern  statesfor  the  pickerel- weed(  Pon- 
tederia  caudata),  Gerard  (Garden  and 
Forest,  July  26,  1896)  says  that  the  term 
wampee  was  applied  by  Drayton  in  1802  to 
the  Indian  turnip  (Arisaema  triphyllum), 
and  by  Rafineeque  in  1830  to  Peltandra 
alba,  (a.  f.  a) 

Wamping.  A  former  village,  Mohican 
or  Wappinger,  on  the  lower  Hudson  r., 
N.  Y. ,  under  Iroquois  protection. — Albany 
treaty  (1664)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  m, 
68,  1853. 

WampooM.  The  American  elk,  Oervus 
amencanaf  called  also  gray  mooee  and 
wapiti;  an  animal  about  the  size  of  a 
horse  and  strikingly  similar  to  the  stag  of 
Europe.  It  was  formerly  exteoislvel^  ois- 
tributed  throughout  the  present  limits  of 
the  United  States,  but  is  now  confined 
mostl^r  to  the  n.  and  n.  w.  portions.  The 
name  is  of  Abnaki  origin,  from  wa^bus  or 
toaif^us,  'white moose';  the  Aigon<)uianB 
making  no  distinction  between  white  and 
gray.  (w.  r.  q.  ) 

Wampum  (the  contracted  form  of  New 
England  Algonquian  vxxmpHmpeakj  tpam- 
pUmpeage,  or  wampHmpeag^  expreased  pho- 
netically  as  wa^^paf^piak  or  vxti^ba:»hiaa,  the 
component  lexical  elements  of  which  are 
toampy  for  wanby  a  derivative  of  wabf  '(be- 
ing) white';  umpe  or  ompty  for  a^bi  or 
ai^  '  a  string  (of  shell-beads) ' ;  ok  or  ag^ 
the  grammaticsign  of  the  animate  pluraL 
As  the  native  expression  was  too  cumber- 
some for  ready  utterance  by  the  New 
inland  colonist^  the  sentence-word  was 
divided  by  them  into  vHxmpum,  and  peak 
or  peage,  re^^uxlless  of  the  exact  line  of 
phonetic  division  between  the  component 
lexical  elements  of  the  expression ) .  The 
shell  beads  in  use  among  tne  North  Amer- 
ican Indians,  wrought  out  of  several  kinds 
of  shells  found  along  both  the  western 
and  the  eastern  littorals  of  the  continent^ 
including  various  species  of  Veneridse,  as 
the  poquaHhaug  (VenuB  mercenaria),  osu- 
ally  contracted  to  guahaug  or  quahog,  for- 
merly sometimes  called  hens,  tne  common 
round  or  hard-shell  clam,  which  in  the  S. 
sometimes  attains  a  weight  of  4  pounds; 
the  periwinkle  (Pyrula  carica  ana  P.  ca- 
naliculata).  or  winkle,  the  meUaiJihock  of 
Boff^r  Williams;  the  whelk  ^Bucdnom 
undattun ) ;  fresh-water  shdlls  of  the  genus 
Unio;  and,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Den- 
talium  ( D.  entails,  and  D.  indianorum), 
the  abalone  or  haliotis  (H.  rufeeoens,  H. 
splendens,  and  H.  cracherodii),  the  scal- 
lop shells  or  pectens,  and  the  oUveUa  (O. 
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biplicata);  and  a  number  of  other  sea- 
shells. 

In  the  manofactore  of  these  shell  beads 
much  patient  labor  and  a  marked  degree  of 
skill  and  careful  manipulation  were  re- 
quired. Their  manu^ture  was  appar- 
ently not  confined  to  any  class  of  persons 
among  the  natives,  for  Roger  Williams 
(Key,  128,  1827)  remarks  that  in  general 
those  who  live  along  the  seashore  manu- 
iactxxre  the  beads,  and  that  ^'as  many 
make  as  will."  In  New  England  and 
alonff  the  Atlantic  seaboard  wampum  was 
chieny  of  two  colors:  the  white,  and  the 
violet  or  purple,  which  latter  varied  in 
shade  from  i^e  or  pink  violet  to  dark 
rich  purple.  The  value  of  these  shell 
beads  was  determined  by  their  color  and 
degree  of  finish.  In  form  they  were  cy- 
lindrical, being  from  about  i  to  -^  in.  m 
diameter,  and  from  i  to  i^  in.  in  length. 
Notwithstanding  the  abundant  literature 
concerning  the  multifarious  uses  of  these 
shell  beads  in  trade,  in 
the  embroidering  of  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  the  mak- 
ing- of  objects  for  per- 
sonal adornment  and 
badges  of  rank  and  offi- 
cial dignity,  and  in  the 
fiduci^  transactions  of 
private  and  public  life, 
no  technical  statement 
of  the  exact  methods 
employed  by  the  na- 
tives in  their  manufac- 
ture is  available. 

According  to  Barber 
and  Howe  (Hist.  Coll. 
N.  J.,  1844)  the  method 
of  manufocture  after 
contact  with  the  whites 
was  as  follows:  The 
wampum  was  wrought, 
largely  by  the  women, 
from  the  thick  blue  portions  of  the 
shell,  and  the  process,  though  simple, 
required  a  skill  acquired  only  by  long 
practice.  The  intense  hardness  and  brit- 
tlenesB  of  the  materials  made  it  impos- 
sible to  wear,  grind,  and  bore  the  shell 
by  machinery  ^one.  First  the  thin  por- 
tions were  removed  with  a  light  sharp 
hammer,  and  the  remainder  was  clamped 
in  a  scissure  sawed  in  a  slender  stick,  and 
was  then  ground  into  an  octagonal  figure, 
an  inch  in  length  and  half  an  inch  in  di- 
ameter. This  piece  being  ready  for  bor- 
ing was  inserted  into  another  piece  of 
wood,  sawed  like  the  first  stick,  which 
was  firmly  fastened  to  a  bench,  a  weight 
being  so  adjusted  that  it  caused  the  scis- 
sure to  grip  the  shell  and  to  hold  it  se- 
curely. The  drill  was  made  from  an 
untempered  handsaw,  ground  into  proper 
shape  and  tempered  in  the  flame  of  a  can- 
dle.   Braced  against  a  steel  plate  on  the 
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operator's  chest  and  nicely  adjusted  to  the 
center  of  the  shell,  the  arill  was  rotated 
by  means  of  the  common  hand-bow. 
To  clean  the  aperture,  the  drill  was  d^z- 
trously  withdrawn  while  in  motion,  and 
was  cleared  by  the  thumb  and  finger  of 
the  particles  of  shell.  From  a  vessel 
hanging  over  the  closely  clamped  shell 
drops  of  water  fell  on  the  drill  to  cool  it, 
for  particular  care  was  exercised  lest  the 
shell  break  from  the  heat  caused  by  fric- 
tion. When  the  drilling  reached  halfway 
through  the  shell,  the  shell  was  reversed 
and  the  boring  was  completed  from  the 
opposite  side.  To  finish  the  surface  and 
to  shape  the  edges  were  the  next  proc- 
esses. A  wire  about  a  foot  long  was  fas- 
tened at  one  end  to  a  bench;  beneath  and 
parallel  with  the  wire  was  a  grindstone 
with  a  grooved  face,  which  was  worked 
by  a  foot-treadle.  The  beads  were  strung 
on  the  wire  and  the  free  end  grasped  in 
the  left  hand  and  the  wire  of  beads  was 
drawn  into  the  groove  of  the  fast-revolv- 
ing grindstone.  By  means  of  a  fiat  piece 
of  wood,  held  in  the  right  hand,  the  beads 
were  continually  tum^.  By  this  process 
the  beads  soon  became  round,  smooth, 
and  polished,  and  were  then  strung  on 
hempen  strings  about  a  foot  in  length. 
Five  to  ten  such  strings  could  be  made  in 
a  day,  and  were  sold  to  country  mer^ 
chants  at  the  rate  of  12^  cents  apiece. 

Wampum  ver^  early  in  the  intercourse 
between  the  whites  and  the  Indians,  as  it 
already  was  among  themselves,  became  a 
medium  of  exchange  at  fixed  values,  not 
onlv  in  merchandise  but  also  in  dollars 
and  cents.  8o  important  was  this  use  of 
it  that  Weeden  (Johns  Hopkins  Univ. 
Stud.,  2d  s.,  viii-ix,  1884)  wrote  a  mono- 
g^ph  on  wanipum  with  tlie  suggestive 
title.  "Indian  Money  as  a  Factor  in  New 
England  Civilization,"  in  which  this 
ph£«e  of  the  subject  is  fully  discussed. 
Powers,  Stearns,  Goddard,  and  others 
mention  facts  showing  that  shell  money 
at  an  early  time  on  the  Pacific  coast  be- 
came a  medium  of  exchange,  not  only 
among  the  Indians  but  also  among  the 
whites.  Goddard  (Life  and  Culture  of 
the  Hupa,  48-49,  1903)  says  that  a  single 
shell  of  the  decorated  dentalium  is  meas- 
ured and  its  value  determined  by  the 
creases  on  the  left  hand;  that  strings  of 
these  shells  reaching  from  the  thumb- 
nail to  the  point  of  the  shoulder  con- 
tain 11  of  the  largest  and  14  of  the 
smallest  of  these  shells;  that  some  of  the 
natives  have  a  set  of  lines  tattooed  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  left  forearm,  which  indi- 
cate the  length  of  6  shells  of  the  several 
standards  of  length.  Rosendale  (Warn-, 
pum  Currency,  1896)  shows  by  ample  ci 
tations  from  the  ordinances  of  New  Keth- 
erland  that  the  period  from  1641  to  1662 
''marked  the  decadence  of  wampum  as 
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currency.'*  His  article  is  valuable  and 
interesting  for  giving  the  value  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  and  grades  of  wampum  in 
stivers  and  guilders  at  the  periods  men- 
tioned. 

Williams  (op.  cit.),  speaking  of  the  j^o- 
qvuiilhock  or  quahaugy  called  hens  by  the 
English,  or  the  hard  round  clam,  sajrs 
that  the  Indians  ''break  out  of  the  shell 
about  half  an  inch  of  a  black  part  of  it, 
of  which  they  make  their  mckaHhack^  or 
black  money,"  and  that  they  manufac- 
ture from  the  stem  or  stock  of  the  me- 
teaHhock^  or  periwinkle,  their  **w6mpam 
or  white  money,"  of  naif  the  value  of 
the  suckdwhock  or  black  money  or  shell 
beads.  In  his  lexicon  Williams  nves  the 
words  sawhdog  and  sawhdsachick  as  the 
native  teims  for  'loose beads,'  enomphdBa- 
chick  as  that  for  'strung  ones,'  and  mdche" 
quoce  as  'a  girdle,  or  belt,'  curiously 
made  from  one  to  five  or  more  inches  in 
width  of  these  shell  beads.  Such  a  belt, 
he  tells  us,  was  worth  sometimes  more 
than  £10  ster- 
ling, and  was 
worn  either  as 
a  girdle  or  as 
a  scarf  or  sash 
around  the 
shoulders  or 
breasts,  hence 
the  common 
name  of  belt 
for  this  article. 
Strings  were  al- 
so worn  as  orna- 
ments around 
the  necks  of 
women  and 
children.  Wil- 
liams quaintly 
adds:  "Princes  make  rich  caps  and 
aprons  (or  small  breeches)  of  these  beads, 
thus  curiously  strung  into  many  forms 
and  figures:  their  blac^k  and  white  finely 
mixed  together."  As  to  their  means  of 
manufacture  he  says  also  that  before  the 
Indians  obtained  awl  blades  from  Euro- 
peans they  **  made  shift  to  bore  this  their 
shell  money  with  stone."  and  that  the 
work  of  smoothing  the  Deads  "they  doe 
on  stones"  and  other  things. 

Lawson  (Hist.  Car.,  315-316,  1714) 
writes  that  the  Indians  of  Carolina  had 
two  different  kinds  of  shell  money,  called 
peak  and  ronoak,  chiefly  the  former  kind^ 
which  at  New  York  went  by  the  name  of 
wampum^  and  was  used  as  current  money. 
He  fcelieved  that  peak  was  use<l  on  the 
continent  "as  far  as  the  bay  of  Mexico." 
The  peak,  he  says,  was  called  "porcelan" 
by  many  writers,  and  was  made  in  great 
quantities  in  New  York  and  "  with  us  in 
some  measure. ' '  It  was  made  from  shells 
found  on  the  coast,  very  large  and  bard, 
so  that  it  was  diflicult  to  cut  them;  that 
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some  English  smiths  attempted  "  to  drill 
this  sort  of  shell  money"  for  profit,  but 
found  the  task  too  hard,  ana  saw  thjit 
nothing  could  be  gained,  for  the  "drilling 
was  the  most  difficult  ^rt  of  the  work 
to  the  Englishmen,  wnich  the  Indians 
manage  with  a  nail  stuck  in  a  cane  or 
reed,  which  was  rolled  by  them  on  their 
thighs  with  the  right  hand  and  the  bit  of 
shell  was  held  in  the  left,  so  in  time  they 
drill  a  hole  quite  through  it,  which  is  a 
tedious  work;  but  espeoally  in  making 
their  ronoaky  four  of  which  will  scarce 
make  one  length  of  their  wampum.  * '  He 
does  not  say  how  the  drilling  was  done 
before  the  Indians  had  nails.  For  this 
shell  money  "skins,  furs,  slaves,  and 
whatever  the  Indians  possessed  mieht  be 
bought;  by  it  they  might  be  enticed  to  do 
anythinf^— to  part  with  anything  except 
their  children  for  slaves;  Dv  its  means 
murders  and  other  crimes  were  adjusted 
and  settled."  Beverley  (Hist  Va.,  bk. 
Ill,  58,  1705)  says  that  the  Indians  of  the 

Virginia  and 

Carolina  littoral 
had  pfok  and 
roenoke;  that 
the  peak  was  of 
two  colors,  dark 
purple  and 
white;  that 
they  (presum- 
ably the  purple 
and  the  white) 
were  alike  in 
size  and  figure, 
being  made  of 
different  por- 
tions of  the 
same  shell  (evi- 
dently the  po- 
quaHhock) ;  they  were  polished  as  smooth 
as  glass,  and  were  strung  through  holes 
drified  through  their  centers;  the  purple 
or  dark-colored  beads  were  more  vain- 
able  than  the  white,  bringing  amon^ 
the  Indian  traders  18  pence  per.  yard, 
while  the  white  brought  only  9  pence; 
and  that  these  Indians  made  of  these 
shell  beads  pipes  (probably  tubular  ob> 
jects),  2  or  3  in.  long  and  ''thicker 
than  ordinary,  which  are  much  more 
valuable;"  that  they  also  made  rwUeeB 
of  the  same  shell,  grmding  them  smooth 
as  the  beads  of  the  peak,  "the  strung 
beads,"  and  that  these  runiees  were 
either  larse  like  an  oval  bead,  drilled 
through  the  len^h  of  the  oval,  or  they 
were  flat  and  circular,  nearly  an  incn 
in  width  and  i  in.  thick,  and  were  drilled 
ed^wise.  The  peak,  the  runtees,  and  the 
"pipes,"  he  continues,  were  used  for  cor- 
onets, bracelets,  belts,  or  else  ^e  shell 
beads  were  made  into  long  strings  to  hai^ 
down  before  the  breast,  to  lace  up  their 
garments,  or  to  adorn  their  tomanawka 
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and  other  weapons  and  implements; 
lastly,  he  adds,  that  these  Indians  made 
another  kind  of  beads,  of  less  value  than 
the  other,  from  the  cockle  shell,  which 
was  broken  into  small  fragments,  which 
were  left  with  rough  edges,  and  drilled 
through  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other 
shell  beads  forming  the  peak;  these  rough- 
edged  ** beads"  were  called  romoke  (the 
ronoak  of  Lawson),  and  they  were  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  peak  or 
strung  beads. 

To  the  Iroquois  and  to  man^  other  In- 
dians white  as  a  color  was  auspicious,  and 
its  use  in  ritual  and  ceremony  therefore 
indicated  peace,  health,  welfare,  and  pros- 
perity—ideas expressed  by  white  wam- 
pum when  ceremonially  employed;  on 
the  contrary,  black  as  a  color  was  inaus- 

Eicious,  and  its  u^^e  therefore  indicated 
ostility,  sorrow,  death,  condolence,  and 
mourning — ideas  expressed  by  dark  or 
purple  wampum  when  ceremonially  em- 
ployed; nevertheless  the  dark  or  purple 
variety  of  wampum  was  commerciallv 
much  more  valuaole  than  the  white  kind, 
and  the  darker  its  shade  the  more  valu- 
able it  was.  Ck)mmonly  the  ratio  was  as 
one  to  two.  In  commercial  transactions 
wampum  was  used  strung  or  unstrung. 
In  trade  it  was  usually  exchanged  by 
count  when  loose,  by  the  string,  or  by 
the  fathom.  The  fathom  was  a  count. 
Williams  (Key,  chap,  xiv)  says  that 
piuckquat  was  the  native  name  for  10 
sixpence,  or  60  pence,  and  that  this  was 
called  nquiUdmpeg,  that  is,  'one  fathom,' 
6  shillings.  8o  a  fathom  was  a  count  of 
beads,  the  number  of  which  was  deter- 
minea  by  the  number  legally  current  for 
a  penny.  Williams  said  that  6  white  and 
3  Dteck  beads  were  current  for  a  penny; 
therefore  at  this  ratio  360  white  and 
180  black  beads  constituted  a  fathom. 
A  large  portion  of  the  white  shell  beads 
was  consumed  in  the  manufeu^ure  of  va- 
rious articles  of  personal  adornment  and 
in  the  embroidery  of  various  articles 
of  raiment  for  both  men  and  women. 
For  use  in  public  affairs  and  in  official 
communications,  in  ritualistic  and  fiducial 
transactions,  wampum  was  wrought  into 
two  well-known  products — strings,  often 
tied  into  bundles  or  sheaves  of  strings, 
and  belts  or  scarfs  or  sashes.  The  first 
variety  was  made  originally  by  stringing 
the  wampum  beads  on  small  strands  of 
skin  or  sinew,  and  later  on  a  strong  thread 
or  on  several  threads  twisted  together; 
these  strings  of  shell  beads  were  called 
"branches"  by  French  writers  gener- 
ally, probably  including  the  bunches  or 
sheaves.  In  making  these  strings  of 
beads  it  was  possible,  by  using  all  white, 
all  purple,  or  by  a  combmation  of  the  two 
colors  m  definite  proportions,  regulated 
by  the  color  symbolism  of  the  people,  to 


convey  nmemonically  a  variety  or  a  dif- 
ference of  ideas,  indicated  by  the  propor- 
tion, the  sequence  of  the  two  colors,  and 
the  figures  or  outlines  portrayed  by  them 
on  the  strand  or  string;  for  example,  there 
might  be  one  white  bead  and  then  one 
purple  bead  alternately  on  the  strand,  or 
a  wnite  bead  and  then  two  purple  beads 
alternately,  or  there  might  be  two  or  more 
white  beads  followed  by  two  or  more 
purple  beads  alternately  on  the  strand; 
or  the  strand  might  be  composed  one  half 
of  white  and  the  other  half  of  purple 
beads;  or  one  half  of  the  string  of  beads 
might  be  arranged  in  one  wa^  and  the 
other  half  in  another.  Thus  it  was  pos- 
sible by  these  simple  devices  to  indicate 
by  means  of  the  two  available  colors  a 
number  of  combinations,  differing  one 
from  another  sufficiently  to  convey  a 
number  of  ideas  without  much  chance 
for  confusion.  The  white  strings  tinged 
red  by  vermilion  or  some  other  red  color 
were  used  as  a  challenge  or  declaration  of 
war,  or  as  an  invitation  to  friends  to  join 
in  a  war.  For  these  reasons  some  stnngs 
of  beads  consisted  wholly  of  white  beads, 
while  others  were  composed  entirely  of 
purple  or  dark  beads.  A  string  composed 
entirely  of  dark  beads  is  the  official  string 


THE  PENN  TREATY  BELT 

of  beads  by  which  one  of  the  Iroquois 
tribes  notifies  its  brother  and  cousin  tribes 
of  the  death  of  one  or  more  of  its  chiefs. 
White  strings  were  commonly  employed 
in  matters  of  ordinary  routine,  requinng 
only  some  degree  of  formality,  or  merely 
as  preliminary  exhibits  to  others  of  more 
and  deeper  import  The  second  kind  of 
shell-bead  product  was  the  more  or  less 
broad  sash,  scari,  or  belt,  on  which  the 
white  and  the  purple  beads,  first  suitably 
proportioned  on  strings,  were  fastened  to- 
gether by  small  strands  of  sinew  or  skin 
m  such  manner  as  to  form  a  neat  and  dur- 
able fabric.  By  suitable  combinations  of 
the  two  colors  dominant  in  the  beads  va- 
rious symbolic  figures  and  devices  were 
neatly  and  deftly  wrought  into  the  body 
of  the  belt  or  scarf.  Sometimes  the  fabric 
took  the  form  of  a  symbolic  sun.  But  the 
breadth  and  length  of  the  belt  or  sash, 
and  the  proportions  of  the  white  and  ttte 
purple  beads  composing  it,  were  naturally 
determined  by  the  nature  and  importance 
of  the  occasion  for  its  use.  According  to 
Lafitau  (1724^,  a  very  good  authority,  the 
usual  size  of  a  belt  in  his  time  was  11 
strands  of  180  beads  each,  or  about  1,980 
wampum  beads.  There  are  references  to 
belts  composed  of  6,000  and  7,000  beads. 
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and  proportionately  long.  'Some  belts 
were  employed  to  convey  a  double  mes- 
sage— ^that  is,  one  half  to  one  person  and 
the  other  half  to  another,  or  two  messages 
to  one  person  or  people. 

The  chiefs  and  the  elders  of  the  people 
were  accustomed  to  assemble  to  rehearse 
the  matters  mnemonically  connected 
with  the  several  wampum  strings,  sheaves 
of  strings,  and  belts  in  their  keeping.  In 
complex  and  important  i^Sairs,  certain  of 
these  annalists  were  charged  with  re- 
membering only  a  particnmr  portion  of 
the  record,  while  to  others  were  entrusted 
other  portions,  thereby  rendering  it  the 
more  easy  to  remember  the  detaiu  of  the 
entire  matter  without  fot^tting  any 
material  circumstance.  To  aid  these 
annalists  and  others  they  devised  the 
complex  and  varied  forms  of  wampum 
strands,  sheaves,  and  belts  already  noted. 
Belts  were  used  for  various  purposes, 
as  the  ratification  of  treaties,  the  con- 
firmation of  alliances,  and  the  authentica- 
tion of  proposals  made  by  one  people  to 
another. 

In  addition  to  packs  of  skins  and  furs, 
the  public  treasure  of  a  people,  such  as 
the  tribes  of  the  Iroquois  league,  con- 
sisted laivelv  of  wampum,  together  with 
the  strands,  bunches,  or  sheaves  of  strings 
or  strands,  and  the  belts,  scarfs,  or  sashes 
made  from  it,  as  above  described.  Not 
having  the  use  of  writing  of  any  kind, 
the  Indians,  naturally  apt  to  forget  events 
and  occurrences  happening  among  them, 
devised  the  variety  of  uses  for  wampum 
and  its  products. 

In  addition  to  the  descriptive  names  or 
merel V  denotive  designations  of  wampum 
and  the  things  made  from  it,  a  number 
of  terms  of  political  import  were  applied 
to  these  wampum  string  and  belts  by 
the  Iroquoian  tribes,  which  indicate  the 
importance  attached  to  tfiese  several 
objects.  By  all  these  tribes  the  term 
kand^*8d\  *a  braider  plaited  object,'  was 
applied  to  strings  of  wampum  of  what- 
ever nature.  The  Mohawk  applied  the 
term  gdiofl'nV  to  the  belt  of  wampum, 
while  the  Onondaga  and  the  Seneca  use 
kds^hwin^^UT,  Figuratively,  imd  perhaps 
ceremonially,  these  people  apply  the  fol- 
lowing names  to  wampum  employed 
oflScially  and  formally:  Icari^'htDd*  {jgdV- 
*hwd\  aialectic  variant),  *the  business, 
the  affair,  or  the  authentic  credential*; 
gawtn^nS^y  *the  voice,  the  word,  or  the 
proposition,'  because  every  proposal  of  a 
public  nature,  as  an  edict,  required  for 
its  authentication  a  belt  or  a  string  of 
wampum  according  to  its  importance  and 
to  the  exigency  of  the  case:  and  kaian- 
ert^^^serd*  {gdiaiitfi^*sa\  a  dialectic  va- 
riant), 'welfare,'  *the  commonwealth,' 
'justice,'  here  'the  law.'  For  wampum 
the  Mohawk  have  the  name  oneibo'rw, 


which  by  strict  dialectic  changes  of  sounds 
(n=^  and  the  dropping  of  r)  becomes 
otko*^&%  which  is  the  Onondaga  and  the 
Seneca  name  for  it 

The  Dutch  about  New  York  (Man- 
hattan) applied  the  Algonquian  term 
8euxin  (also  written  seuxirU,  Bewared,  zee- 
wandj  etc),  'scattered or  loose  (beads),' 
to  all  shell  beads,  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  English  called  all  peage,  or  strung 
beads,  wampum,  'white.'  The  Dutch 
applied  the  name  Seivan  hacky,  'Wam- 
pum land,'  to  Lon^  Island,  perhaps  in 
imitation  of  the  natives,  for  it  was  noted 
for  its  abundance  of  shells  suited  to  shell- 
bead  making.  In  New  England  mouh 
hackeeSf  'black  beads,'  was  u:^. 

As  early  as  1640,  in  New  England  and 
especially  in  New  Netherland,  there  was 
much  trouble  and  discontent  owing  to 
the  manufacture  of  counterfeit  and  un- 
finished wampum.  It  was  complained 
that  payments  were  made  in  nothing  but 
rou^n,  unpolished  stuff,  while  the  good, 
polished  beads,  commonly  called  "Man- 
hattan wampum,"  was  exported,  con- 
cealed, or  at  least  not  to  be  had  at  all. 
Many  ordinances  of  the  Director  and 
Council  of  New  Netherland  were  passed 
in  more  or  less  successful  attempts  to 
remedy  this  growing  evil.  The  following 
citation  from  such  an  ordinance,  passed 
May  30,  1650,  shows  to  what  an  alarming 
extent  wampum  was  counterfeited: 
"Whereas,  we  have  by  experience,  and 
for  a  long  time  seen  the  decune  and  daily 
depreciation  of  the  loose  wampum  among 
which  are  circulating  many  with  holes 
and  half  finished;  also  some  of  stone, 
bone,  glass,  muscle-shells,  horn,  yea,  even 
of  woM  and  broken  beaas,  together  with 
the  manifold  complaints  of  the  inhabit- 
ants that  they  cannot  go  to  market  with 
such  wampum,  nor  obtain  any  commodi- 
ties, not  even  a  small  loaf  of  white  bread 
or  pot  of  beer  from  the  traders,  bikers, 
or  tapsters  for  loose  wampum.  ...  in 
order  hereby  to  prevent  the  further  im- 
portation of  all  lump  and  unperfonUed 
wampum,  so  as  in  future  to  obviate  all 
misunderstanding,  the  Hon'ble  Director 
and  Council  aforesaid,  do  ordain  that  tlie 
commercial  shall  pass  and  be  good  pay  as 
heretofore,  to  wit,  six  white  or  three 
black  for  one  stiver;  on  the  contiarv, 
poor  strung  wampum  shall  pass  eight 
white  and  four  black  for  one  stiver  [sti- 
ver =one  penny]." 

On  the  racinc  coast,  according  to  Pow- 
ers, Gibbs^  and  other  writers,  immense 
(luantities  of  shell  money  or  beads  were 
in  circulation,  the  value  of  which  fiuctu- 
ated  greatly  from  tribe  to  tribe.  Much 
of  it  was  made  from  the  so-called  tusk- 
shell,  a  species  of  dentalium,  which  was 
obtained  in  the  following  manner:  To  the 
end  of  a  suitable  pole  a  strip  of  wood  was 
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eecored,  being  placed  transversely  to  the 
line  of  the  pole,  and  first  studded  with 
bone  or  wooden  teeth.  From  the  bow  of 
a  canoe  or  boat,  propelled  usually  by  a 
woman,  the  tusk-shell  fisher  stood  and 
carefully  prodded  the  sands  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water  a  number  of  times  with  his 
comblike  instrument,  and  then  drew  it 
up  to  see  whether  any  of  the  shells  had 
become  impaled  on  the  teeth  of  the  in- 
strument. Sometimes  fotlr  or  five  ot  the 
shells  were  brought  up,  and  sometimes 
none  at  all.  This  was  a  practical  method 
of  obtaining  these  shells,  as  they  are  not 
found  between  tide  marks.  The  form  of 
this  shell,  which  gave  it  its  name  of  tusk- 
shell,  is  tooth-  or  fang-shaped,  having  an 
orifice  at  both  ends.  A  fine  specimen  is 
about  3  in.  in  length,  but  usuallv  they  are 
much  shorter.  With  the  small  end  in- 
variably downward,  it  is  found  burrowed 
in  the  sand  in  from  4  to  8  fathoms  of 
water  in  sheltered  harbors  or  inlets.  The 
womei^'string  these  shells  neatly  on  bits 
of  drie4  sinew;  they  are  afterward  orna- 
mented with  fragments  of  haliotis  shell 
and  w^  tufts  of  mountain-goat's  wool. 
A  string  of  25  of  these  shells,  which, 
placed  end  to  end,  reached  one  fathom 
or  6  ft,,  was  called  a  hiaqua  (q.  v.)  and 
was  the  standard  of  value.  The  short  or 
broken  shells  were  strung  in  like  manner, 
and  these  inferior  strings  were  called 
kophops,  of  which  40  were  equal  in  value 
to  one  hiaqua.  Bands  or  belts  were  also 
made  of  dentalium  shells,  and  these  also 
served  as  currency  and  for  ornament 
But  according  to  Gibbs  "forty  to  the 
fathom ''  was  the  standard,  or  one  hiaqua, 
which  would  purchase  as  a  rule  one  male 
and  two  female  slaves:  this  was  approxi- 
mately £50  sterling.  According  to  Pow- 
ers and  others  dili-co-chiek  was  the  name 
of  this  tusk-money  in  California.  In  the 
central  and  southern  part  of  the  state 
there  was  a  staple  currency  known  as 
Jinwock,  or  haux)h,  made  from  the  shells 
of  "a  bivalve,  a  ponderous  clam  when 
adult"  The  shell  was  cut  into  small 
disks,  of  which  the  laxger  were  worth 
about  25  cents  and  the  smaller  about  4 
cents.  Some  of  the  disks,  2  in.  in  diame- 
ter and  }  in.  in  thickness,  were  worth  a 
dollar  apiece.  Powers  mentions  a  neck- 
lace of  Kawoh,  worn  by  a  young  woman, 
which  was  10  yds  lone,  consisting  of  1, 160 
pieces,  and  was  worth  about  $225.  The 
olivella  shell  money  was  known  as  koU 
kolf  or  col-col.  The  shell  was  prepared 
by  simpler  grinding  off  the  apex  and 
stringing  it  mouth-to-mouth  with  others. 
This  money,  it  is  said,  was  ''slightly 
esteemed,''  perhaps  owing  to  the  great 
abundance  of  the  species.  The  abalone 
or  haliotis  shell  money  was  known  as 
uhl'lo  or  ikl'lo;  this  was  made  from  a  very 
beautifol  shell,  rather  too  large  and  cum- 


bersome to  be  used  as  money.  The  shell 
was  prepared  for  use  by  cuttins  it  into 
oblong  stripe  from  1  in.  to  2  in.  long  and 
about^  in.  m  width.  Holes  were  drilled 
near  one  end  of  the  strip»  and  the  strips 
were  then  strung  edge  to  edge.  Ten 
pieces  constitutea  a  string.  The  lai^er 
pieces  werie  worth  |1  apiede,  thus  mak- 
ing the  value  of  a  string  about  $10. 

The  literature  pertaimng  to  shell  money 
and  to  shell  objects  is  extensive.  The 
more  important  writings  on  the  subject 
are:  Barber  and  Howe,  Hist.  Coll.  N.  J., 
1844;  Beach,  Indian  Miscel.,  295,  1877; 
Beauchamp  (1)  in  Am.  Antiq.,  Mar.  1889; 
(2)  in  Bull.  N.  Y.  State  Mus..  viir,  no. 
41,  1901,  with  bibliog.;  Beverley,  Hist 
Va.,  bk.  Ill,  58,  1705;  Boas,  (1)  in  Rep. 
Brit  A.  A.  S.,  36,  1889;  (2)  in  Rep.  on 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  85,  1890;  Bradford 
hi  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s.,  3,  234-35, 
335-36, 1856;  Brinton,  Myths  of  the  New 
World,  1903;  Bumaby,  Travels  in  N.  Am., 
60,  1775;  Bushnell  in  Jour.  Anthr. 
Inst.  Gt  Brit,  xxxvi,  172,  1906;  Cartier 
in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  m,  272,  1600,  repr. 
1810;  Carver,  Travels,  235,  1799;  Cox, 
Adventures,  332-33, 1831 ;  £ells  in  Smith- 
son.  Rep.  1887,  647, 1889;  Forsyth,  Acct 
Man.  and  Cust  of  the  Sauk,  3, 1826;  God- 
dard  m  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  i,  49, 1903;  Goo- 
kin  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  1st 
s.,  I,  152,  1792;  Hale  in  Am.  Nat,  xviii, 
1884;  Holm  (1646)  in  Mem.  Hist.  SocT 
Pa.,  ni,  1834;  Holmes  in  2d  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  179,  1883;  Ingersoll  in  Am.  Nat> 
XVII,  no.  5,  1883;  Jewitt,  Narr.,  76,  1815; 
Jones,  Antiq.  So.  Ind.,  1873;  Josselyn, 
Acct  Two  Voy.  to  New  Eng.,  1865;  Kane, 
Wanderings  in  N.  Am.,  238,1859;  Lawson 
(1714),  Hist  Car.,  1860;  Lord,  Naturalist 
in  Brit  Col.,  n,  22,  1866;  Morgan,  (1) 
League  of  the  Iroq.,  1904;  (2)  in  Rep.  N. 
Y.  State  Mus.,  5,  71,  73,  1852;  Norton  in 
Am.  Mag.,  Mar.  1888;  Penn  in  Har- 
vey* Hist  Shawnee  Inds.,  20, 185S;  Pow- 
ers m  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  1877;  Pratt 
inProc.  Davenport  Acad.  Sci.,  ii,  1876; 
Proud,  Hist.  Pa.,  i,  133-34, 1797-98;  Ross, 
Adventures  in  Or^on.  95,  1849;  Rutten- 
ber,  Ind.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  26,  1872; 
Smith,  Hist.  N.  Y.,  ii,  42,  1829;  Stearns, 
(1)  in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat  Mus.,  1887,  297-334, 
1889,  with  bibliqjraphy;  (2)  in  Proc. 
Cal.  Acad.  Sci.,  July,  1873;  (S)  in  Am. 
Nat,  XI,  1877;  Stites,  Economics  of  the 
Iroq. ,  1905;  Thompson,  Hist.  Long  Island, 
I,  84r-88,  1843;  Timberlake,  Memoir,  50, 
62, 1765;  Townshend,  Quinnipiacklnds., 
33, 1900;  Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  52, 1818, 
repr.  1898;  Van  der  Donck,  Deecrip.  New 
Netherlands,  206.  1841;  Weeden,  Indian 
Money,  1884;  Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
Ill,  115,  1856;  Williams  (1643),  Kev  into 
Lang,  of  Amer.,  1827  and  1866;  Wood- 
ward, Wampum,  1378.  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 

Wampum,  The.    See  WduTnegemko, 
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Wamsntta.  Cotton  cloth  manafactared 
at  the  Wamsatta  mills  at  New  Bedford, 
Mass.,  named  altera  Massachuset sachem, 
the  eldest  son  of  Massasoit.  The  name 
is  apparently  a  contraction  of  Womosatta, 
*  Loving-heart'.  (w.  b.  g.) 

Wanaffhe  (  Wanaxet  'ghost').  A  divi- 
sion of  tne  Kansa. — Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  231,  1897. 

Wanamakew^jenenik  ('people  eatinj^ 
meat  out  of  skin  ba^' — that  is,  'pemmi- 
can-eaters ' ) .  A  Chippewa  band  formerly 
living  near  Lake  of  tne  Woods,  on  the  n. 
border  of  Minnesota. 

Teeomimoiii— Chauvignerie  (1736)  qaoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  556,  1858.  WidU 
mik^wiy^bi^iilk.— Long,  Exped.  St.  Peter*B  &..  n, 
158, 1824.  Waiuuna'ke-waiiiik.— Wm.  Joues,  inf  n, 
1905. 

Wananish.    See  Ouananiche, 
Wanaghqaompikqiit    See  Squam, 
Wanatah.    A  Potawatomi  village  for- 
merly in  La  Porte  co.,  Ind.,  a  short  dis- 
tance B.  of  the  present  Wanatah. — Hough, 
map  in  Indiana  Geol.  Rep.  1882, 1883. 

Wan«ta(*TheCharger').  AYanktonai 
Sioux  of  the  Pabaksa  or  Cuthead  band, 
son  of  Shappa  or  Red  Thunder;  bom  on 
Elm  r.,  in  the  present  Brown  co.,S.  Dak., 
about  1795.  He  enlisted  with  his  father 
in  the  English  service  in  the  War  of  1812, 
and  fought  valiantly  at  Ft  Meigs  and  San- 
dusky, winning  his  name  b}[  his  bravery 
in  charging  the  Americans  in  the  open, 
and  being  seriously  wounded  in  the  battle 
at  the  latter  place.  After  the  war  he  was 
^vena  captain's  commission  by  the  Brit- 
ish, and  visited  England.  He  continued 
to  sympathize  with  the  British  until  1820, 
when  he  attempted  to  destroy  Ft  Snelling 
by  stealth,  but  being  thwarted  in  his  en- 
terprise by  Col.  Snelling,  he  afterward 
heartily  supported  American  interests. 
Waneta  was  a  dominant  chief  of  the  Sioux 
and  exceedingly  active  in  his  operations. 
He  signed  the  treaty  of  trade  and  inter- 
course at  Ft  Pierre,  July  5,  1825,  and  on 
Aug.  17  of  the  same  year  si^ed  the 
treaty  of  Prairie  du  Chien  which  fixed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Sioux  territory. 
He  died  in  1848  at  the  mouth  of  the  War- 
reconne,  the  present  Beaver cr.,  Emmons 
CO.,  N.  Dak.  His  name  is  variously 
spelled,  as  Wahnaataa,  Wanotan,  and 
Wawnahton.  (d.  r.) 

Wanigan.  A  receptacle  in  which  smal] 
supplies  or  a  reserve  stock  of  goods  are 
kept;  also  a  large  chest  in  wnich  the 
lumbermen  of  Maine  and  Minnesota  keep 
their  spare  clothing,  pipes,  tobacco,  etc. 
Called  also  wongan-hoXf  and  spelled  tmn- 
gun  and  vxingan,  (2)  A  boat  used  on 
the  rivers  of  Maine  for  the  transportation 
of  the  entire  personnel  of  a  logging  camp, 
along  with  the  tools  of  the  camp  and  pro- 
visions for  the  trip.  See  Wnmmtkan. 
(3)  A  place  in  a  lumber  camp  where 
accounts  are  kept  and  the  men  paid. 


**Ruiinii^  the  ivoawan**  is  the  act  of  tak- 
ing a  loaded  boat  down  a  river,  from  sta- 
tion to  station,  particularly  in  swiftljr 
flowing  water.  Tne  word  is  from  Abnaki 
wanUgan^  *trap';  literally,  that  into  which 
any  object  strays,  wanders,  or  sets  lost;  a 
receptacle  for  catching  and  holding  stray 
objects;  from  toan,  *  to  wander' , '  goastray  , 
'get  lost',  -tgarif  often  used  in  Abnaki  in 
the  sense  of  trap ' .  Similarly,  a  locker  in 
a  hunting  phaeton  is  called  a  *trap',  and 
this  eventually  gave  its  name  to  the 
vehicle  itsell  (w.  r.  q.) 

Wanineafh  ( WaninEo^th),  A  sept  of  the 
Seshart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  (5th  Rep. 
N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32, 1890. 

Waninkikikaraohada  ('they  call  them- 
selves after  a  bird ' ) .  A  Winnebago  gens. 
Thmider.— Moivan,  Anc  Soc.,  167, 1877.  wa-k<m'- 
ohirriL— Ibid.  Wa-niak'i-ki'ka-rm'-toa-da.— Dorsey 
in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  240, 1807. 

Wankapin.    See  Wampapin, 

Wanliflh.  A  division  of  the  true  Kwa- 
kiutl,  probably  named  mistakenly  from 
its  chief.— Lord,  Nat  in  Brit  Col.,  i,  165, 
1866. 

Wanwalaiwet  A  son  of  Fassaconaway, 
who  succeeded  his  fother  as  sachem  of 
Penacook  on  the  Merrimac.  He  was  a 
life-long  friend  of  the  English  and  signed 
the  treaty  of  Dover.  In  1659  Wannalancet 
was  imprisoned  for  debt         (a.  p.  c.) 

Wanna wegha  ('broken  arrow').  A 
former  bana  of  the  Miniconjou  Sioax, 
possibly  identical  with  the  Wanneewack- 
ataonelar  band  of  Lewis  and  Clark. 
WannAwe^— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  220, 
1897.  Wan-nawexa.— Ibid.  Wan«B«e-WMk-fli>ta-o- 
ne-lar.  —Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  84, 1806. 

Wannigan.    See  Wanigan, 

Wanotan.    See  Waneta. 

WannpiMaynm.  A  division  of  the  Sho- 
shonean  Kawia  (Cahuilla)  formerly  liv- 
ing about  Banning  and  San  Timoteo,  Cal. 
Akavat.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  viii,  85, 
1908  (Serrano  name  of  their  country).  Wanupi- 
apayom. — Ibid. 

Waokniteni  ( Wad^kuUtsm).  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Waoraneo.    A  tribe  of  the  Esopus  which 
resided  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
near  Esopus  cr.,  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
Hordtrer't  1^  Iiidiaiu.—Dongan  deed  (1685)  in 

waoran- 


Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  03, 1872.  ^  «»»»- 
•ekB.~De  Laet  (1638)  Quoted  by  Ruttenber.  ibid., 
72.  Waoranekf.— De  Laet,  Nov.  Orb.,  72.  16S3. 
Wareneoker.— wassenaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenber. op.  cit,  71.  Waranooker.  —  Ibid.,  ftS. 
WaroaneWm  -De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  in  Jones, 
Ind.  Bull.,  6,  1867.  Warraaoke.  — Addam  (1658) 
quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  ii,  79, 1848.  Woc^ 
auMka.— Map  of  16U  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  I, 
1866. 

Wapaent  A  dictionary  name  for  the 
great  white  owl,  or  snowy  owl  (Ngctea 
scatidiaca) :  probably  from  one  of  the  north- 
em  dialects  of  Algonquian,  Wood  Cree  or 
Labnidor,  in  which  wapaciUhu  would  cor- 
respond to  the  Cree  wdpasfcitiw  and  the 
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Chippewa  wdbakoeiy  *it  10  white.'  from  the 
radical  vkip  or  todb,  *  white.'    (a.  r.  c. ) 

W  s  p  a  k  0  neta  ( Ifa^pa-ifca-nJK-to,  *  white 
jacket^ ) .  A  Shawnee  village,  named  from 
a  chie^  on  Auglaize  r.,  on  the  site  of  the 

Present  Wapakoneta,  Auglaize  co.,  Ohio, 
he  Shawnee  settled  there  hy  consent  of 
the  Miami,  after  losing  their  country  on 
the  Scioto  by  the  treaty  of  Greenville  in 
1795.  The^  occupied  it  as  their  principal 
village  until  1831,  when  they  sold  their 
reservation  and  removed  to  the  W.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Logan.  (j.  m.  ) 
logaa's  TiUitft.— Drake.  b£  lods.,  bk.  T.  134, 
1848.  W>[Mifhkani>tU.  —  Johnaton  qaoted  by 
Brown,  W.  Gaz.,  287. 1817.  Wapagbkontttta.— Jobn- 
Bton.  ibid..  826.  Wapahkoaetta.— Sen.  Doc.  187, 
29th  Cong.,  Ifltaeae..  1.1846.  Wapakaaotta.— Drake 
Tecmnseb.  17, 1852.  Wapakoaikunffe.— Gatschet 
infn.  1903  ('where  Wapakoneta  lived':  Miami 
name).    Wapaoekaaata.— Harrison  (1814)  quoted 


by  Drake.  Tecomseh,  169, 1852. 
8t  Marys  treaty  (1817)  in  U.  8.  Ind. Treat.  1034, 
1878.  WapanclikoaBtttta.— W.  H  Shawnee  in  Gull 
States  Hist.  Maff..  I.  415. 1903.  Wapofhoognata  — 
Drake.  Bk.  Indk.  l>k.  v.  184.  1848.  Wappanka- 
aata.— Brown.  W.  Gaz..  272, 1817.  Warpieaaata.— 
Woodward.  Reminisc..  86.  1860.  Waophaathaw- 
oaaokM.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind  Tribe^  ni, 
111,1864. 

Wapakwe  (Wa-pchkwe^)  The  Opossum 
gens  of  the  Mahican. 

Wapaiha  ('Red  Leaf').  A  succession 
of  chiefe  of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux,  ex- 
tending through  tradition  to  a  time  imme- 
morial. The  first  Wapasha  of  which 
there  is  historical  knowledge  was  bom  at 
the  head  of  Rum  r.,  Minn.,  in  1718.  His 
father  was  a  chief  of  the  same  name,  and 
his  mother  a  Chippewa  captive.  In  1747, 
through  relatives  of  his  mother,  he  ne- 
gotiated peace  between  the  Chipf^wa 
and  hlq  own  people.  About  1763  an 
English  trader,  known  to  the  Indians  as 
Mallard  Duck,  was  killed  at  his  store  at 
8t  Anthony's  falls  by  a  Sioux  named 
Ixatape,  in  retaliation  of  which  the  Eng- 
lish withdrew  trade  from  the  Sioux.  By 
this  time  they  had  become  so  dependent 
on  the  traffic  that  destitution  ana  suffer- 
ing ensued,  and  Wapasha  determined  to 
tiuce  the  murderer  to  Quebec  and  deliver 
him  to  the  English.  In  company  with  a 
hundred  of  his  tribesmen  he  started  with 
Ixatape,  but  one  by  one  the  members  of 
the  party  returned  to  the  Mississippi,  so 
that  by  the  time  Green  Bay  was  reached 
but  few  remained,  and  there  Ixatape  es- 
caped; but,  undaunted,  Wapasha  with 
five  others  kept  on,  and,  reaching  Quebec, 
offered  himself  as  a  vicarious  sacrifice  for 
the  sins  of  his  people.  His  unselfish  ac- 
tion made  a  deep  impression  upon  the 
English,  and  he  was  aiterward  accorded 
much  honor.  He  led  the  Sioux  in  a  well- 
planned  campaign  in  1778  to  drive  back 
the  Chippewa  and  recover  the  ancestral 
lands  of  the  Sioux  about  Spirit  lake, 
Minn.,  but  after  some  notable  victories 
his  party  fell  into  ambush  at  the  mouth 
of  Elk  r.  and  many  of  his  warriors  were 


slain.  Two  years  later  he  was  able  to 
avenge  this  loss  upon  the  Chippewa  in  a 
notable  battle  near  Elk  r.  He  served  the 
English  in  the  Revolution,  and  upon  his 
visit  to  Mackinaw,  Col.  DePeyster,  the 
commandant,  dedicated  to  him  a  poem 
and  made  him  the  subject  of  a  ^reat  ova- 
tion. He  served  in  the  West  with  Lang- 
lade, but  his  service  was  not  of  great 
importance.  Before  his  death,  wnich 
occurred  about  1799,  he  established  his 
band  at  the  site  of  Winona,  Minn.,  at  a 
village  called  Kiyuksa  (q.  v.). 

Wapasha  II  succeedea  his  father  and. 
inherited  the  latter' s  mild  temperament 
and  benevolent  disposition.  He  came 
into  notice  when  he  met  Lieut  Z.  M. 
Pike,  #1  April,  1806,  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
and  advised  the  latter  to  make  Little  Crow 
the  American  chief  of  the  Sioux.  He 
conceived  a  liking  for  Americans  which 
proved  to  be  lasting.  Although  he  was 
in  nominal  alliance  with  the  English  in 
the  War  of  1812,  he  was  constantly  under 
suspicion  of  disloyalty  to  them,  a!nd  Rol- 
lette,  his  son-in-law,  was  court-martialed 
on  the  charge  that  he  was  in  collusion 
with  Wapasha  against  English  interests. 
After  the  war  he  was  very  prominent  in 
all  the  relations  between  the  whites  and 
the  Sioux,  and  died  about  1856. 

Wapasha  III,  known  as  Joseph  Wa- 
pasha, succeedea  his  fother  as  chief  of  the 
old  Red  Leaf  band,  and  went  with  his 
people  to  the  reservation  on  upper  Min- 
nesota r.  He  was  opposed  to  the  out- 
break of  1862,  but  when  it  was  forced  by 
Little  Crow  he  mildly  assisted  in  it 
After  the  war  he  was  removed  to  the 
Missouri  with  his  people  and  fi nallv  lo- 
cated at  Santee,  Nebr.  He  signed  the 
treaty  of  1868,  which  ended  the  Red  Cloud 
war,  and  died  Apr.  23, 1876. 

Wapasha  IV  (Na^leon),  the  son  of 
Joseph,  is  (1909)  nominal  chief  of  the  San- 
tee at  Santee  agency,  Nebr.  He  is  civil- 
ized and  a  citizen.  (d.  r.  ) 

Wapato.    See  WappcUoo. 

WapeUo  ( *  chief ' ).  Head  chief  of  the 
Fox  tribe,  bom  at  Prairie  du  Chien, 
Wis.,  in  1787.  His  village  was  on  the  e. 
side  of  the  Mississippi,  near  the  foot  of 
Rock  id.,  and  not  far  from  Black  Hawk's 
village.  In  1816  it  was  one  of  the  three 
principal  settlements  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ft  Armstrong,  Iowa,  opposite  the  present 
Rock  Island,  111.  Although  stout  and 
short  of  stature,  Wapello  was  of  at- 
tractive appearance,  owing  partly  to  his 
kindly  expression;  he  was  peaceful  and 
intelligent,  and  entertained  friendly  re- 
gard for  the  whites.  Like  Keokuk,  and 
unlike  Black  Hawk,  he  was  willing  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  1804 
which  provided  for  the  removal  of  the 
Indians  to  the  w.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
in  1829  he  quietly  removed  to  Muscatine 
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slough  with  his  people,  and  later  settled 
near  the  present  Wapello,  Lonisa  oo., 
Iowa,  in  wnich  state  a  county  was  after- 
ward named  in  his  honor.  Wapello  was 
next  in  rank  to  Keokuk,  whom  he  accom- 
panied with  others  to  the  £.  in  1837,  in 
charge  of  their  as^nt,  Gren.  Joseph  M. 
Street  While  in  Boston,  and  in  reply  to 
an  address  by  Gov.  Everett,  Wapello 
made  a  speech  expressing  sentiments  fttv- 
orable  to  tho  whites,  which  was  received 
with  great  applause.  He  died  while  on 
a  hunting  trip  near  the  present  Ottum  wa, 
Iowa,  Mar.  15, 1842.  In  accordance  with 
his  request  he  was  buried  near  Gen. 
Street  to  whom  he  had  been  deeply  at- 
tached. A  monument  has  been  erected 
'  to  his  memory  at  Agency  City,if owa. 
Wapello  was  one  of  the  signers  of  ttie 
following  treaties  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Sauk  and  Foxes:  Ft  Arm- 
strong, Sept.  3,  1822;  Prairie  du  Chien, 
July  15,  1830;  Ft  Armstrong,  Sept  21, 
1832;  Dubuque  co.,  Iowa,  Sept  28,  1836; 
Washington,  Oct  21,  1837.  See  Fulton, 
Red  Men  of  Iowa,  1882;  Stevens,  Black 
Hawk  War,  1903;  McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  1854.  (f.  s.  n.) 

Wapeminikink  ( Wah  -  nt  -  mUny-  IMt, 
'chestnut-tree  place').  A  former  Dela- 
ware town  on  the  w.  fork  of  White  r.,  at 
the  site  of  Anderson,  Madison  co..  Ind. 
From  being  the  residence  of  Anaerson 
{Kdk'td^-wha-niindj  'making  a  cracking 
noise*),  the  principal  chief,  about  1800- 
1818,  it  was  commonlv  known  as  An- 
derson's Town.  The  land  was  sold  in 
1818.  (j.  p.  D.) 

Andenoa'ft  Town.— Hough,  map,  in  Indiana  Geol. 
Rep.  1882,  1883.  Xik-tlMHnr«-Bnd.~Hough,  ibid. 
(»Kol£towhanund,  the  chief).  Wah-pI-mlM'- 
kink.— Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories,  258. 1909.  Wape- 
min»kink.— Brtnton.  Lenape  Leg..  124, 1886  (incor- 
rectly identified  with  Wapicomekoke). 

Wapicomekoke  (Wah-pirko-me-kunk, 
*  White-river  town*,  from  Wah-fi-ko-me^- 
kahf  'white  waters,'  the  Miami  and  old 
Delaware  name  of  White  r.,  Ind.).  A 
former  town  of  the  Munsee  branch  of  the 
Delawares,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Muncie,  Delaware  co.,  Ind.  It  wab  the 
easternmost  town  of  the  Delawares  in 
Indiana,  and  the  first  reached  by  the 
trails  from  the  b.,  n.,  and  a.  It  was 
formed  by  removal  from  an  older  town  a 
short  distance  up  the  river^  commonly 
known  as  Outainink  (UUmnk,  'at  the 
place  of  the  town'),  or  Old  Town.  It 
has  been  confounded  with  a  neighboring 
Delaware  village,'  Wapeminskink,  better 
known  as  Anderson's  Town.  The  land 
was  sold  in  1818.  (j.  p.  d.) 

HnnseyTowii.— Treaty  of  1818  In  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat., 
493. 1873.  Wah-pi-ko-me-kimk.— J.  P.  Dunn,  infn, 
1907.  Wapicomekoke.  — Ibid.  Woapikamikimk.  — 
Brinton,  Lenape  Leg.,  124, 1885. 

Wapisiwifibiwininiwak  ('Swan  creek 
men,'  from  imptn,  'swan';  «iW,  'river'; 
vniniwak,  'men').    A  band  of  Chippewa 


that  formerly  resided  on  Swan  cr.,  near 
L.  St  Glair,  Mich.  They  sold  the  greater 
part  of  their  lands  in  1836  and  part  of 
them  removed  to  Kansas,  where  they 
were  joined  by  the  rest  in  1864.  Their 
descendants  now  form  part  of  the  mixed 
band  of  "Munsee  and  Chippewa"  in 
Kansas,  numbering  together  about  90  in- 
dividuals, (j.  M.) 
Svaa-CrMk  WBd.^Wa8hington  treaty  (1886)  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat.,  227, 1878.  WAbkibiidaiBivw.— 
Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906  (correct name).  Wuinvi- 
liU-wiBiBiwak.— Gat8chet,  OJibwa  MS.,  B.  A.  £., 
1882. 

Wapiti  {wapiii,  'white  rump').  The 
Shawnee  name  of  Cervw  canaaerms^  the 
American  elk,  called  also  gray  moose,  the 
moB  or  mus  of  the  Lenape,  the  ma:i*rus  of 
the  Kenebec,  the  wanboz  of  the  Penob- 
scot, the  mishetve  of  the  Chippewa,  the 
$hewea  of  the  Miami,  the  matyase  of  the 
Pequot,  etc ;  a  deer  about  the  size  of  the 
horse  and  so  strikingly  similar  in  appear- 
ance to  ihe  stag  of  Europe  that  it  waa 
supposed  by  the  early  settlers  to  be  the 
same  species  and  was  called  by  the  same 
name.  Its  horns,  which  are  round  and 
not  flat,  like  those  of  the  moose  and  cari- 
bou, are  5  to  6  ft  long  and  much  branched, 
and  its  color  in  summer  is  light  chestnnt- 
red  with  white  rump,  in  winter  grayish, 
and  to  the  latter  fact  the  Penobscot  name 
(meaning  'white  moose')  alludes.  The 
animal  was  formerly  extensivel;^  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  present  limits  of  the 
United  States,  but  is  now  confined  mostly 
to  the  N.  and  n.  w.  portions.  In  Minne- 
sota it  is  found  in  large  herds,  and,  on  the 
upp^  Missouri,  Yellowstone,  and  other 
streams,  in  still  laiger  ones.  Of  the  vast 
numbers  in  these  regions,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  from  the  piles  of  shed  homa 
which  the  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of 
heaping  up  in  the  prairies.  One  of  these, 
in  Elkhom  prairie,  was,  before  its  de- 
struction in  1850,  about  15  ft  high,  and 
was  for  many  years  a  conspicuous  land- 
mark. Others,  still  laiger,  are  found  on 
the  upper  Yellowstone.  ( w.  b.  g.  ) 

Wapon.    The  extinct  White  Shell-bead 
clan  of  Sia  pueblo,  New  Mexico. 
Wa'poB.— Steyenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 
1894.    W^(|wii-h£ae.aHodge  in  Am.  Anthr.;  ix, 
362, 1896  (Aano»-' people*). 

Wapoo.  A  small  tribe  of  the  Cusabo 
group,  formerlv  living  on  Wapoo  cr.  and 
the  immediately  adjacent  coast  of  South 
Carolina.  They  have  long  been  extinct. 
Bartram  (Trav.,  54, 1792)  mentions  them 
among  the  tribes  in  the  vicinitv  of 
Charleston,  which  he  save  "cramped  the 
English  plantations."  Nothing  further 
has  been  recorded  in  refl&rd  to  them. 
The  tribe  is  designated onDe  I'Isle's  map 
(Winsor,  Hist  Am.,  n,  1886),  about  the 
^ear  1700,  under  the  name  Ouapamo,  as 
situated  on  Wingau  r.,  8.  C. 

Wappatoo.  A  bulbous  root  {SagiUaria 
vcariaSOis)  used  for  food  by  the  Indians 
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of  the  W.  and  N.  W.:  from  the  Oee 
wdmUow  or  the  Chippewa  wdpato  or 
wahadOt  'white  fongas.'  This  word, 
spelled  also  toapato^  has  passed  into  the 
Chinook  jargon  of  the  Columbia  r.  re- 

flon,  in  which  ivappatoo  means  'potato/ 
ut  its  origin  is  very  uncertain.  The 
Chippewa  name  wdpato  has  been  applied 
to  some  plant  called  rhubarb.  As  a 
place  name  it  occurs  in  Wapatoo^  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Washington,  and 
in  WapaJtOy  a  village  in  Washington  co., 
Or^.  (a.  p.  c.    w.  b.  g.  ) 

wappatoo.  The  tribes  on  and  around 
Sauvies  id.  at  the  mouth  of  Willamette 
r.,  Oreg.  Under  this  name  Lewis  and 
Clark  (Exped.,  ii,  472-473,  1814)  in- 
cluded Necnacokee  (Nechacoke),  Snoto, 
Multnomah,  Clannahqueh  (Clahnaquah ), 
Nemalquinner,  Cathlacommatupe  (Cath- 
lacomatup),  Cathlanaquiahs,  Clackstar 
(Tlatskanai),  Claninnatas.  Cathlacu- 
mups.  Clannarminnamuns  (Kathlamini- 
mim),  Quathlahpohtle  (Cathlapotle), 
Cathlamahs  (Cathlamet).  The  name 
(Wapato  Lake)  is  now  officially  used  to 
desiniate  a  small  remnant  of  4  Indians 
on  Urande  Ronde  res.,  Oreg.,  probably 
the  survivors  of  those  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark.  (l.  f.  ) 

Wappinger  ( '  easterners, '  from  the  same 
root  as  Ahnakiy  q.  v.).  A  confederacy 
of  Algonquian  tnbes.  formerly  occupy- 
ing the  K.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  from 
Poughkeepsie  to  Manhattan  id.  and  the 
country  extending  e.  beyond  Connec- 
ticut r..  Conn.  They  were  closely  re- 
lated to  the  Mahican  on  the  n.  and 
the  Delawares  on  the  s.  According 
to  Ruttenber  their  totem  was  the  wolf. 
They  were  divided  into  9  tribes: 
Wappinger  proper,  Manhattan,  Wecqua- 
e^geeK,  Sintsink,  Kitch^wank,  Tanki- 
teke,  Nochpeem,  Siwanoy,  and  Mattabe- 
sec  Some  of  these  were  again  divided 
into  subtribes.  The  eastern  bands  never 
came  into  collision  with  the  Connecticut 
settlers.  Gradually  selling  their  lands  as 
they  dwindled  away  before  the  whites, 
they  finally  joined  the  Indians  at  Scati- 
cook  and  Stockbridge;  a  few  of  them 
also  emigrated  to  Csmada.  The  western 
bands  became  involved  in  war  with  the 
Dutch  in  1640,  which  lasted  five  years, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  lives  of  1,600 
Indians,  of  whom  the  Wappinger  proper 
were  the  principal  sufferers.  Notwith- 
standing this,  they  kept  up  their  regular 
succession  of  chiefe  and  continued  to 
occupy  a  tract  along  the  shore  in  West- 
chester CO.,  N.  Y.,  until  1756,  when  most 
of  those  then  remaining,  together  with 
some  Mahican  from  the  same  region, 
joined  the  Nanticoke,  then  living  under 
Iroquois  protection  at  Chenango,  near 
the  present Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  and,  with 
them,  were  finally  merged  into  the  Dela- 
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wares.  Their  last  public  appearance  was 
at  the  Easton  conference  in  1768.  Some 
of  them  also  joined  the  Moravian  and 
Stockbridge  Indians,  while  a  few  were 
still  in  Dutchess  co.  in  1774. 

They  had  the  following  villages:  Alip- 
oonk,  Canopus,  Cupheag,  Kestdstkonk, 
Kestaubuinck,  Kitchawank,  Mattabesec, 
Menunkatuc,  Nappeckamak,  Naugatuck, 
Nipinichsen,  Nochpeem,  Ossingsing,  Pas- 
quasheck,  Paugusset,  Pauquaunuch,  Pom- 
peraug,  Poningo,  Poodatook,  Poquannoc, 
ryquaug,  Quinnipiac,  Rechtauck.  Roa- 
tan,  Sackhoes,  Sapohanikan,  Senasqua, 
Tunxis,  Turkey  Hill,  Uncowa,  Wecquaes- 
geek,  Wongunk,  Woronock.        (j.m.) 

Abi]if»a.-8choolcraft  in  N.  Y.  Hist.  Soc.  Proc., 
101,  1844.  Apiarai.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni,  ^,  1854  (probably  the  Wappineer). 
Wabigna.— Am.  Pioneer,  ii,  192,  1848  (misprint). 
WaUaca.— Scbennerborn  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
ColLVad s., II, «.  1814.  Wabiagiat.— Boudinot,  Star 
in  tbe  We«t,  129,  1816.  Wam-pa-aos.— Macauley. 
N. Y.,  II,  174, 1829.  Waaipoaas.— I)oc.  of  1755  quoted 
by  Rupp,  Nortbampton  Ck>.,  88, 1845.  Wapaaoos.— 
Hap  ^1616  in  nT  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  i,  1856. 
Waainaela.— McKenney  aqd  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
ni.  8qj854.  Wajpiafer.— Doc.  of  1766  in  N.  Y.  Doc 
Col.  HisL,  VII,  868,  1856.  Wapiagoea—Lovelace 
(1668),  ibid.,  xill,  420, 1881.  WapiBffs.->Boudinot, 
gtar  in  the  West,  129, 1816.  Wappaaoos.— Van  der 
Donck  (1656)quoted  by  Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  61, 1872.  Wappsagmr.— Courtland  ( 1688)  in  N.  Y. 


Doc.  Col.  Hist,  III,  562,  1853.  Wappeaos.— De 
Rasidres  (1626)  qaoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hud- 
son R.,  51,  1872.  Wapptaices.— Winfield,  Hudson 
Co.,  8, 1874.  Wappinx.— O^eaty  (1645)  quoted  by 
Winfield.  ibid..  45. 

Waiiplnger.  The  leading  tribe  of  the 
Wappinger  confederacy,  occupying  the 
territory  about  Poughkeepsie,  in  Dutchess 

Highland  Indians.— LoTelace  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  xiu,  440.  1881.  Indians  of  the  Long 
Reaeh.— Doc  of  1690  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  178,  1872.  Wappinek.— Treaty 
of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  xiii,  17,  1881. 
Wappinez.— Treaty  of  1645  qnoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  118, 1872.  Wappingns.— Writer 
of  1648  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist.,  l,  185, 1866.  Wap- 
plagh.— Doc.  of  166S,  ibid.,  Xin,  282,  1881.  Wap- 
^ngos.— Lovelace  (1669),  ibid..  427.  Wappingt.— 
Doc.  of  1650,  ibid.,  xiii,  27,  1881.  Wappinoet.— 
Nimham  (1730)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes 
Hudson  R.,  51,  1872.  Wappuoo.— Van  der  Donck 
(1666)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid..  77.  Weqoe- 
haohke.— Loskiel  (1794)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
ibid.,  869  (Loakiel  gives  it  as  tbe  Indian  name 
of  tbe  Highlands,  meaning  the  hill  country'; 
Ruttenber  says  it  may  have  been  the  real  name 
of  the  Wappinger  proper). 

Wappo  ( from  Span .  jrtuipo,  *  brave ' ) .  A 
small  detached  portion  of  the  Yukian 
family  of  n.  California,  separated  from  the 
Huchnom,  the  nearest  Yuki  division,  by 
30  or  40  m.  of  Pomo  territory.  They 
lived  chiefly  in  the  mountains  separating 
Sonoma  from  Lake  and  Napa  cos.,  be- 
tween Geysers  and  Calistoga.  A  portion 
of  them,  called  Rincons  by  Powers,  occu- 
pied Russian  River  valley  in  the  vicinity 
of  Healdsbui^. 

Ashoohemias.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xni,  542, 
1874.  Ash-o-ohi-mi.— Powers  in  Cont.N.  A.  Ethnol., 
Ill,  196,  1877.  Ouapot.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  iv, 
71,  1886.  Batiyomas.— Ibid.,  in,  860.  1886.  Bati- 
yomis.— Ibid.,  iv,  71,  1886.    8etMmellos.~Taylor 
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in  Cal.  Fanner,  Mar.  80. 1860.  BotaooMllM.—Tay- 
lor  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  448, 
1874.  Botomieyos.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar. 
SO,  18dO.  Botoyomos.— Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  rv,  72, 
1886.  Wapo.—Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1866,  257,  1867. 
Wappo.— Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  196, 
1877  (given  as  Spanish  name).  WaUos.—Steams 
in  Am.  Nat,  vi,  206, 1882. 

Waptailmin  ('people  of  the  narrow 
river  0 .  The  principal  band  of  the  Yak- 
ima (q.  v.),  formerly  living  on  Yakima 
r.  just  below  Union  (jrap,  near  the  present 
town  of  North  Yakima,  Wash. 

Wapnmne.  A  former  Nishinam  settle- 
ment near  Michigan  bar,  on  the  middle 
fork  of  American  r.,  Cal.  (b.  b.  d.) 
Wajuomne.—Bancroft  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 
Wapoonmey.— Ibid.  Wapnmikey.— Sutter  (1862) 
quoted  by  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in, 
828, 1877.  Wapimmias.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo., 
XII.  22, 1874. 

Wapntyntiiama  (Keres:  'little  doorwav 
leading  west').  A  former  summer  vil- 
lage of  the  Laguna  Indians  of  New  Mex- 
ico, now  a  permanently  occupied  pueblo 
of  that  tribe;  situated  6  m.  w.  of  Laguna. 
Pnerteoito.— Pradt  quoted  by  Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  iv,  846, 1891  (Span.:  'little  door').    Wa- 

Sn-chu-M-anuna.— Ibid.  Wapiityiitsiima.~Hodge, 
eld-notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1896. 
Waquithi  ( Wa^-qui-ihi,  *bad  faces').    A 
band  of  the  Arapiaho  (q.  v.). 

Waqnoit  A  village  of  Praying  Indians 
in  1674  about  the  site  of  the  present 
Waquoit,  Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  it  was 
probably  subject  to  either  the  Wam- 
panoag  or  the  Nauset 
wakoquet.— Bourne  (1674)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc. 
Coll.,  let  8.,  I,  197,  1806.  Wawqnoit—Freeman 
(1792),  ibid.,  280.  Wamiaakut— Bourne  (1074). 
Ibld..l97. 

Waradika.  A  band  of  the  Bannock! 
Bye-0raas-86dd-Saten.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Phllos.  Soc.,  XXIII,  299, 1886.  Wara'dika.— Ibid. 
Warrarioas— Lander  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  86th 
Cong.,  l8t  sess.,  138,  1860  (trans,  'sunflower  seed 
eaters'). 

Waranawonkong.  An  important  tribe 
of  the  Munsee,  formerly  hving  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Hudson  r.,  in  the  country 
watered  by  Esopus,  Wallkill,  and  Sha- 
wan^unk  crs.,  mainly  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
Their  principal  village  was  on  the 
Shawangunk,  and  they  had  another  one, 
probably  of  the  same  name  as  the  tribe, 
on  Esopus  cr.  They  were  the  leading 
tribe  of  the  Esopus  Indians,  but  were 
nearly  exterminated  by  the  Dutch  in  the 
war  of  1663,  though  they  still  had  a  chief 
in  1684.  (j.  M.) 

Waerinnewangh.— Doc.  of  1656  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.,  XIII,  47, 1881.  WaranaBooiumu.— Gallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Antlq.  Soc.,  Ii,  84, 1886.  Waraaawaa- 
oougy.— De  Laet.  Nov.  Orb..  72,  1633.  Warana- 
wankomn.— Schoolcraft  Ind.  Tribes,  ill,  75, 
1858.  waranowankingi.— Schoolcraft  in  N.  Y. 
Hist.  Soc.  Proc.,  108.  1844.  Waranwaakongt.— 
Van  der  Donck  (1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  72,  1872.  WaroBawanka.~Map 
of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  1, 1856.  Warrana- 
waakongt.— De  Laet  (1633)  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
op.  cit.  Warranawonkongt.— De  Laet  ( 1638) ,  ibid. , 
96.  Warrawannankoookt  — Wassenaar  (1632),  ibid., 
71.  Warynawonoks.— Doc.  lea.  1663)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  259,  1881. 

War  and  War  diBoipline.  The  Indians 
recognized  two  kinds  of  warfare,  to  which 


they  gave  distinctive  names:  defensive 
warfare,  or  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
women  and  children,  the  home  and  the 
village,  and  lurgressive  war,  or  the  ^ing 
forth  of  ex])eaitions  to  avenge  injuries  or 
to  take  spoils.  The  aim  of  war&re  was 
to  destroy,  and  as  every  person,  old  or 
young,  was  a  part  of  the  present  or  future 
strength  of  the  enemy,  neither  age  nor 
sex  was  spared  and  no  noncom  Satan  ts 
were  recognized.  Mutilation  of  the  dead 
was  neither  universal  nor  constant  amons 
the  tribes,  but  the  cutting  off  of  the  head 
or  takii^  of  the  scalp  was  generally  prac- 
tised. The  fundamental  reason  for  MSilp- 
ing  (q.  V.)  has  not  yet  been  folly  ex- 
plained, but  there  is  evidence  to  indicate 
that  it  was  connected  with  the  ritee  ob- 
served when  a  boy  was  reco^ized  as  a 
member  of  the  band  and  his  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  God  of  War.  The  ordi- 
nary physical  training  of  young  nien 
fitted  them  to  endure  the  discipline  and 
hardships  of  war.  From  the  time  he  de- 
termined to  join  a  war  partv  the  man  was 
obliged  to  abstain  from  all  personal  in- 
dulgence, and  to  accept  whatever  duty 
might  be  prescribed  by  the  leader  until 
the  disbanding  of  the  party  on  its  return 
home. 

There  were  grades  and  ranks  among 
warriors,  each  having  its  peculiar  in- 
signia. All  rank  was  gained  by  personal 
achievement,  but  before  a  man  could 
count  his  war  honors,  wear  their  appro- 
priate insignia,  or  assume  the  graae  or 
rank  to  which  they  entitled  him,  he  had 
to  be  given  the  right  to  do  so  publicly  and 
generally  in  connection  with  more  or  less 
elaborate  religious  ceremonies,  conducted 
by  societies  or  by  tribal  officials.  Among 
some  tribes  honors  won  in  defensive  war- 
fore  ranked  higher  than  those  gained  in 
aggressive  ventures.  As  war  honors  were 
public  tokens  of  a  man's  coura^  and 
ability,  thev  were  r^arded  as  his  cre- 
dentials; therefore  when  a  man  was 
called  to  any  position  or  service,  either 
social  or  tribal,  custom  required  that  be- 
fore he  entered  on  his  duties  he  should 
give  his  public  record  by  counting  his 
onors  in  order  to  show  his  fitness  to 
receive  the  distinction  offered  him. 
Among  some  tribes,  at  the  telling  of  each 
honor  a  blow  was  struck  on  a  post  or 
some  other  object,  and  this  form  of  re- 
cital has  become  known  by  the  composite 
term  "counting  coup'*  (see  Coup), 

The  treatment  of  captives  (q.  v.)  varied 
among  the  different  tnbes.  Adoption  (q. 
V. )  was  common  to  neariyall,  pailicularly 
in  the  disposal  of  women  and  children. 
Although  the  life  of  a  captive  was  gener^ 
atlv  regarded  as  forfeit,  yet  among  many 
tribes  there  were  ways  by  which  either 
a  captive  could  save  his  own  life  or  it 
could  be  saved  by  members  of  the  tribe. 
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Among  some  tribes  there  was  a  particular 
village  or  clan  that  had  the  right  to  shel- 
ter or  protect  a  fugitive;  among  others 
the  chiefs  tent  anorded  asylum,  or  if 
food  was  offered  and  taken  the  captive 
was  spared;  others  subjected  captives  to 
ordeals(q.  v. )  which  if  thecaptivesurvived 
he  was  saved.  In  most  cases  the  survivors 
were  finally  adopted  by  their  captors.  Ex- 
change of  captives  between  tribes  was  of 
rare  occurrence.  Some  tribes  had  a  war 
chief  whose  duties  pertained  exclusively 
to  war.  When  an  attack,  either  offen- 
sive or  defensive,  was  made  which  in- 
volved the  entire  tribe,  the  war  chief  led 
the  warriors.  War  parties,  however, 
were  composed  wholly  of  volunteers,  and 
were  onamized  solely  for  aggressive  war- 
I  fare.  Tney  varied  in  size  from  half  a 
dozen  men  to  a  hundred  or  more.  Large 
parties  which  intended  going  a  consider- 
able distance  from  home  were  attended 
by  hunters,  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
warriors  supplied  with  game.  Occasion- 
ally a  few  women  were  of  the  party:  they 
were  not  imder  orders,  but  acted  as 
servers,  and  when  the  spoils  were  divided 
they  were  given  a  share.  The  initiation 
and  organization  of  a  war  party  for  offen- 
sive warfare  differed  amons  the  tribes,  as 
did  the  religious  rites  which  preceded  its 
departure.  Among  the  Pueblos  these 
rites  were  in  charge  of  a  war  prieethood; 
in  all  tribes  the  ntes  were  more  or  less 
directly  under  the  men  to  whom  were 
confided  the  keeping  of  rituals  and  the 
direction  of  ceremonies  related  to  war. 
In  general,  a  man  had  to  prepare  for  the 
ofiice  of  leader  by  fasting  and  continence, 
and  as  upon  him  rested  the  responsibility 
of  the  failure  or  success  of  the  party,  he 
must  be  careful  to  observe  all  the  rites 
by  which  he  could  personally  appeal  to 
the  supernatural.  lie  assigned  the  men  to 
their  various  duties,  and  to  him  each  man 
had  to  render  implicit  obedience:  any  re- 
fiosal  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  leader 
was  punished  by  fioggine.  He  appointed 
two  lieutenants,  or  **littTe  leaders,*'  who, 
in  case  of  his  death,  should  act  in  his 

glace.  Frequently,  however,  a  war  party 
ad  two  leaaers,  equal  in  authority.  In 
battle  the  warriors  were  not  required 
to  keep  close  together  except  when 
making  a  charee,  but  while  each  man 
fought  more  or  less  independently,  friend 
sto^  by  friend  to  death,  and  only  under 
ffreat  stress  was  the  body  of  a  companion 
left  to  the  knife  of  the  victor.  Frequently 
the  severest  fiffh ting  took  place  about  the 
body  of  a  fallen  comrade.  The  leader 
exercised  no  control  over  the  men  in 
re^rd  to  taking  honors,  such  as  touching, 
striking,  orscatpinsan  enemy:  each  man 
was  free  to  take  all  the  honors  he  could, 
but  only  the  leader  had  the  right  to  divide 


the  spoils,  and  no  one  could  question  his 
apportionment  Not  infrequently  a  war 
party  carried  some  article  sacred  to  the 
hand,  and  rites  connected  with  it  had  to 
be  observed.  In  such  cases  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  outcome  of  the  expedition 
waa  believed  to  rest  with  this  emblem. 
The  warrior  societies  of  several  of  the 
Plains  tribes  possessed  a  particular  object 
similar  in  use  to  the  ceremonial  lance  of 
the  Kiowa.  This  was  attached  by  an 
elk-skin  sash  to  the  neck  of  the  leader, 
who  under  certain  circumstances  took  his 
place  in  front  of  his  line  of  warriors,  and 
thrusting  the  lance  into  the  ground 
through  a  hole  in  the  end  of  the  sash, 
there  foughtor  awaited  death:  hecouldnot 
retreat  unless  one  of  his  own  party  should 
pull  up  the  lance  to  which  he  was  m  honor 
fixed  (Mooney).  Dreams  (q.  v.)  some- 
timeirii^fiuenced  the  acts  of  a  war  party. 
Instances  have  been  known  where,  he- 
cause  of  a  dream,  the  entire  party  has 
disbanded  and  returned  home.  There 
were  grades  or  ranks  among  warriors, 
each  having  its  peculiar  insignia,  and  all 
rank  was  ^ined  hy  personal  achievement 
In  defensive  warfare  the  warriors  sprang 
to  the  alarm  and  aimed  to  enga^  the 
enemy  beyond  the  limits  of  the  village, 
while  the  women  hastily  threw  up  bre^t- 
works  or  dug  pits  in  which  to  thrust  the 
children  out  of  reach  of  flying  arrows. 
Women  fought  only  at  close  ranjre,  using 
their  knives  or  any  available  ohjects  as 
weapons;  but  in  rare  cases  women  went 
to  war  and  fought  on  equal  terms  with 
the  men  of  the  party.  Prisoners,  partic- 
ularly if  women  or  children,  were  fre- 
quently adopted,  otherwise  they  were 
killed.  The  club,  knife,  spear,  javelin, 
and  bow  and  arrows  were  the  Indian's 
principal  weapons;  the  throwing-stick 
had  only  a  limited  range.  Poisoned 
arrows  are  reported  as  having  been 
used  by  a  number  of  the  tribes,  and 
while  the  poison  itself  was  sometimes 
effective,  the  main  reliance  was  on  the 
theurgical  potency  of  the  substances  used. 
Consult  Chamherlain  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xx,  1-16,  1907;  Matthews, 
Hidatsa,  1877;  Curtis,  N.  Am.  Ind.,  i-v, 
1907-1909;  Dorsey  in  3d  and  15th  Reps. 
B.  A.  E.;  Mooney,  Winship,  and  Hoff- 
man in  14th  Rep. ;  Mooney  in  17th  Rep. ; 
Mindeleff  in  19th  Rep. ;  Murdoch  in  9th 
Rep. ;  Powell  in  1st  Rep. ;  McGee  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  xi,  1898;  Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist,  xvii,  pt  3,  1905;  Grin- 
nell,  (1)  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  1889;  (2) 
Blackfoot  Lodge  Tales,  1892;  (3)  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  xii,  no.  2,  1910;  Holm,  Descr. 
New  Sweden,  1834;  Sapir  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  no.  2,  1907.  See  also  Captives,  Coup, 
Fortifications,  Military  societies,  Ordeals, 
Scalping,  Slavery,  (a.  c.  f.  ) 
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Warunoke.  An  Alsonquian  band  orvil- 
lof^  about  the  site  of  Westfield,  Hampden 
CO.,  Mass. 

Warmnooo.— Tmmball,  Ind.  Names  Ck>nn.,  91, 
1881.  Waraaokt.— Trambull,  Conn.,  i,  160,  1818. 
WarroBoo.— Barber.  Hist.  Goll.,  299,  1889.  Wai^ 
roBodce.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  c^.  cit 

Warartika  (  War^r^-ii-ka).  A  Paviotso 
tribe  formerly  about  Honey  lake,  n.  e. 
Cal.— Powell,  Paviotso  MS., B.A.E.,  1881. 

Warohinktarhe.  An  unidentified  band 
of  the  Brul6  Teton  Sioux.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Discov.,  341,  1806. 

Ward,  Vaney.  A  noted  Cherokee  half- 
breed  woman,  the  date  and  place  of 
whose  birth  and  death  are  aiike  un- 
known. It  is  said  that  her  father  was 
a  British  officer  named  Ward  and  her 
mother  a  sister  of  Atakullakulla,  princi- 
pal chief  of  the  Nation  at  the  time  of  the 
first  Cherokee  war.  She  was  probably 
related  to  Brian  Ward,  an  oldtime  trader 
lunong  the  Cherokee.  During  the  Kevo- 
lutionary  period  she  resided  at  Echota, 
the  national  capital,  where  she  held  the 
office  of  **  Beloved  Woman  "  or  **  Pretty 
Woman,"  by  virtue  of  which  she  was 
entitled  to  speak  in  councils  and  to  de- 
cide the  fate  of  captives.  She  distin- 
ffuished  herself  by  her  constant  friendship 
for  the  Americans,  always  using  her  best 
effort  to  bring  about  peace  between  them 
and  her  own  people,  and  frequently  giv- 
ing timely  warning  of  projected  Indian 
raids,  notably  on  the  occasion  of  the 
great  invasion  of  the  Watauga  and  Hol- 
ston  settlements  in  1776.  A  Mrs  Bean, 
captured  during  this  incursion,  was  saved 
by  her  interposition  after  having  been 
condemned  to  death  and  already  Dound 
to  the  stake.  In  1780,  on  occasion  of  an- 
other Cherokee  outbreak,  she  assisted  a 
number  of  traders  to  escaije,  and  the 
next  year  was  sent  by  the  chiefs  to  make 
peace  with  Sevier  and  Campbell,  who 
were  advancing  against  the  Cherokee 
towns.  Campbell  speaks  of  her  in  his 
report  as  "tne  famous  Indian  woman, 
Nancy  Ward."  Although  peace  was  not 
then  granted,  her  relatives,  when  brought 
in  later  with  other  prisoners,  were  treated 
with  the  consideration  due  in  return  for 
her  good  offices.  She  is  described  by 
Robertson,  who  visited  her  about  this 
time,  as  ''queenly  and  commanding*'  in 
appearance  and  manner,  and  her  house 
as  furnished  in  accordance  with  her  high 
dignity.  When  among  the  Arkansas 
Cherokee  in  1819,  Nuttall  was  told  that 
she  had  introduced  the  first  cows  into 
the  Nation,  and  that  by  her  own  and  her 
children's  influence  the  condition  of  the 
Cherokee  had  been  greatly  elevated. 
He  was  told  also  that  her  advice  and 
counsel  bordered  on  the  supreme,  and 
that  her  interference  was  allowed  to  be 
decisive  even  in  affairs  of  life  and  death. 
Although  he  speaks  in  the  present  tense. 


it  is  hardly  probable  that  she  was  th^i 
still  alive,  and  he  does  not  claim  to  have 
met  her.  Her  descendants  are  still  f  onnd 
in  the  Nation.  Consult  Haywood,  Nat 
and  Aborig.  Hist.  Tenn.,  1823;  Ramsey, 
Tenn.,  1853;  Nuttall,  Trav.,  130,  1821; 
Campbell  letter,  1781,  and  Springstone 
deposition,  1781,  in  Virginia  State  PaDers, 
1, 435, 436,  447,  1875;  Appleton's  Cyclop. 
Am.  Biog. ;  Mooney  m  19th  Rep.  B.  A .  £. , 
pt  1,  1900.  (J.  M.) 

Warm  Spring  Apaehe.  So  called  from 
their  former  residence  at  the  Ojo  Oali- 
ente,  or  Warm  Spring,  in  s.  w.  N. 
Mex.,  near  the  extreme  headwaters  of 
Gila  r.  They  were  evidently  Chiri- 
cahua  Apache  in  the  main,  and  were  prob- 
ably the  Apaches  de  Xila  (Gilefioe)  of 
Benavides  in  1630.  Victorio  and  Nana 
were  among  their  noteworthy  leaders  in 
recent  times.  Some  of  them  are  on  the 
Mescalero  res.,  N.  Mex. 
Hot  Spriiif  ApMhet.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.. 
568,1^.  Oji  OaUaate.— Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Sqc. 
Lond.,  1,^2, 1869.  Ojo OaliMteApaehet.— Common 
name.  Warm  Bpriny  Xadiaas.— U.  8.  Stat,  at  LAZge, 
XVII,  438, 1878.  Warm  Springa.— Hinton,  Hand- 
book of  Arizona,  850. 1878. 

Warm  Sprinjpri  Indiam.  A  term  need  to 
denote  the  different  tribes  resident  on 
Warm  Springs  res.,  Greg.,  most  of  whom 
were  placed  there  under  the  Wasco 
treaty  of  1855.  The  chief  tribes  of  the 
reservation  are  Wasco,  Paiute,  Tenino, 
and  Ty  igh.  The  number  on  the  reserva- 
tion was  780  in  1910,  while  aboutSO  others 
are  reported  to  be  permanently  absent 
from  tne  reservation.  (i«  i^O 

L6kuashtkiii.-^atschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Etbnol.,  ii, 
pt.  II.  195, 1890  ( Klamath  name).  Mmmainampka 
w^i  peyaktflhftnmwn .— Gatachet,  Kalapnya  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  80, 1877  (AtfalaU  name).  Wi^'akBt— 
Gatschet  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnd.,  n,pt.  n.  467,  1890 
(Klamath name).  W<tiiiikiii.~Ibid.  T^makaL— 
Ibid.,  196. 

Warraiqueoc  (from  wdraskik,  'swamp 
in  a  depression'  of  land. — Gerard).  A 
tribe  of  the  former  Powhatan  confed- 
eracy, living  on  the  s.  bank  of  James  r.  in 
Isle  of  Wight  CO.,  Va.  Their  principal 
village  was  situated  in  1608  at  the  mouth 
of  Warrasqueoc  cr. 

Wamasqneaks.— Bondinot.  Star  in  West,  129.  1816 
(misprint).  Waraakoyaok.— Simons  In  Smith 
(1629),Va.,i.l80.repr.l819.  Waraskweaff.-<3eraid 
in  Am.,  Anthr.,  vi,  319,  1904.  Warraskoraok.— 
Smith  (1629).  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819.  Warraska- 
yadc.-Strachey  (1612).  Va.,  85,  1849.  Warxaa- 
queaks.— Jefferson,  Notes,  179,  1801.  War-raa- 
squeaks.—Macauley,  N.  Y.,  II,  168,1829.  Wanis- 
ooyake.— Doc.  of  1624  in  Mass.  Hist  8oc  Coll.,  4th 
s.,  IX.  66,  note,  1871. 

Warrennxmoock.  An  unidentified  trihe, 
mentioned  in  1672  (Lederer,  Discov.,  2, 
1672);  probably  one  of  the  small  tribes 
of  the  Caroiinas  known  under  another 
name. 

Wasabe(  Wd-soZ-bOy  'bear*).  Asabgens 
of  the  Dhatada  gens  of  the  Omaha. 

Wasabaetaffe— Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  66,  1826w 
Wa-sa ba-eU-ie— Long,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  I, 
826,  1823.  Wasaba-hit*idL— Dorscy  in  8d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  220,  1886  (*  touches  no  skin  of  a  black 
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Wat abe  ( '  black  bear ' ) .  A  Kansa  gens, 
the  5th  on  the  right  side  of  the  tribal 
circle. 

8iBM*-Te-fa.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156,  1877.  Wa- 
■abe.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  2S1.  1897. 
WaaSb-be  nikarahiaf-fa.— Stubbe,  Kaw  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  E.,  26.  1877. 

Waaabehitaihi  ('touch  not  the  skin  of 
a  black  bear').  A  sabgens of  the  Omaha. 
Waaaba-bit'i^L— Doney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  228, 
1807. 

Waaaanikaahika  ('those  who  became 
human  beings  by  means  of  the  black 
bear' ).    A  Qnapaw  gens. 
Blaak-bear  g«na.— Dorsey In  15th Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  229. 
1807.    WaM'  •'nikaoi'iia.— Ibid. 

Waaamegin.    See  Masscaoit. 

Waaapetun  ('having  four  locks  of 
hair' ).  The  12th  Osage  gens,  the  5th  on 
the  right  side  of  the  tribal  circle,  being 
comp(»ed  of  two  of  the  original  Hangka 
fireplaces,  Sindtsakdhe  and  Wasapetun. 
Bladi  bear.— Doreey  in  Am.  Nat.,  114,  18M. 
WaM'de  tft°.*Doney  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  2^4. 
1897. 

Waaapokant  A  village  situated  in  1608 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r. ,  in  St  Marys 
CO.,  Md. 

Waiapakeat— Bozman.  Md.,  i,  141, 1887.  Waiapo- 
keat.— 6mith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

*  Waaaaa'a  YilUge.  A  former  Cherokee 
settlement,  named  from  a  chief,  situated 
on  Browns  cr.j  a  southern  affluent  of  the 
Tennessee  r.  in  n.  Alabama. — Royce  in 
5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.^  map,  1887. 

Waaeaeng.  A  village  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Patuxent  r.  in  Calvert  co.,  Md.,  in  1608.— 
Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr.  1819. 

Waaoo  (from  the  Wasco  word  wacq!6, 

*  cup  or  small  bowl  of  horn, '  the  reference 
being  to  a  cup-shaped  rock  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  main  village  of  the  tribe; 
from  the  tribal  name  GcdasqU),  'Those 
that  belong  to  Wasco/  or  *Those  that 
have  the  cup,'  are  derived  many  of  the 
forms  of  the  name  that  follow  in  the 
synon  vmy.  The  derivation  of  the  name 
from  the  Shahaptian  uaskJu,  *  grass, '  lacks 
probability).  A  Chinookan  tribe  for- 
merly living  on  the  s.  side  of  Columbia 
r.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  The  Dalles,  in 
Wasco  CO.,  Oreg.  This  tribe,  with  the 
Wishram  (also  known  as  Tlakluit  and 
Echeloot),  on  the  n.  side  of  the  river, 
were  the  easternmost  branches  of  the 
Chinookan  family.  These  two  tribes 
were  practically  identical  in  language  and 
culture,  though  they  have  been  removed 
to  different  reservations.  OntheN.,B., 
and  8.  they  bordered  on  Shahaptian 
tribes,  on  the  w.  on  closely  related  Chi- 
nookan tribes  (White  Salmon  and  Hood 
River  Indians,  Mooney's  Chiluktkwa  and 
Kwikwulit).  Morse,  in  1822,  estimated 
the  number  of  the  Wasco  at  900.  They 
joined  in  the  treaty  of  1855,  and  removed 
to  the  Warm  Springs  res.,  Greg.,  where 
about  200  now  reside.  The  Wasco  occu- 
pied a  number  of  villages,  some  of  these 
oeing  used  only  for  wintering  during  the 


salmon  runs.  The  names  of  these  vil- 
lages and  fishing  stations  from  k.  to  w. 
are:  Hlgahacha,  Igiskhis,  Wasko  (a  few 
miles  above  the  present  town  of  The 
Dalles),  Wogupan,  Natlalalaik,  Grawo- 
bumat,  Hliekala-imadik,  Wikatk,  Wat- 
sokus,  Winkwot  (at  The  Dalles),  Hlilwa- 
ihldik,  Hliapkenun,  Kabala,  Gayahisi- 
tik^  Itkumahlemkt,  Hlgaktahlk,  Tgahu, 
Hliluktik,  Gahlentlich,  Gechgechak, 
Skhlalis. 

The  Wasco  were  a  sedentary  people, 
depending  for  their  subsistence  mainly 
upon  fish  (several  varietiesol salmon, suck- 
ers, sturgeon,  eels),  to  a  less  extent  upon 
edible  roots,  berries,  and,  least  important 
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of  all,  game.  Salmon  were  caught  in  the 
spring  and  fall,  partly  with  dip-nets, 
partly  by  spearing;  smaller  fish  were  ob- 
tainea  with  hook  and  line  or  by  means 
of  basket  traps.  Definitely  located  fish- 
ing stations  were  a  well-recognized  form 
of  personal  property;  the  capture  of  the 
first  salmon  of  the  season  was  accom- 
panied with  a  ceremony  intended  to  give 
that  particular  fishing  station  a  good  sea- 
son's catch.  Pound^  salmon  flesh  was 
often  stored  away  for  winter  use;  it  also 
formed  an  important  article  of  trade  with 
neighboring  tribes,  the  chief  rendezvous 
for  barter  peine  the  falls  a  few  miles 
above   The    DaUes.    Also  berries  were 
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dried  and  preserved  for  winter  use.  The 
most  notable  of  their  industries  were 
work  in  wood  (bowK  spoons),  horn 
^spoons,  cups),  and  twined  basketry 
(bags,  various  forms  of  stiff  baskets). 
Coiled  basketry  has  been  learned  since 
closer  contact  with  the  Klikitat;  the  chief 
materials  used  in  twining  are  cedar  roots 
and  various  grasses,  of  late  also  trader's 
cord  and  yam.  Realistic  figures  are 
carved  in  wood  and  horn;  while  the  bas- 
ket designs  are  partly  geometrical,  recall- 
ing the  basketry  art  ofjx.  California,  and. 
as  in  that  area,  bearing  conventional 
pattern  names,  partly  r^istic,  though 
crudely  so  (angular  figures  of  men,  eagles, 
and  deer  are  characteristic  of  the  basketry 
art  of  the  lower  Columbia).  The  latter 
designs  may  be  plausibly  explained  as  an 
adaptation  of  forms  familiar  from  wood- 
carving  to  twined  basketry  with  its 
straight  line  and  angular  patterns.  The 
original  Wasco  costume  consisted  of 
blanket  robes  (the  pelts  of  bear,  deer, 
wolf,  coyote,  raccoon,  and  mountain 
goat  in  summer),  sleeveless  shirts  of  rac- 
coon or  coyote  skin,  breechcloths  of 
raccoon  skin,  and  moccasins  of  deerskin; 
hats  and  gloves  were  made  of  coyote  skin. 
Two  types  of  house  were  in  use — the 
partly  underground  winter  house,  roofed 
with  cedar  bark  and  having  board  plat- 
forms about  the  walls  for  beds,  and  the 
summer  house  with  frame  of  fir  poles  and 
covering  of  tules  or  cedar  bark;  the  latter 
tjrpe  might  have  several  fireplaces,  ac- 
commodating three  or  four  families. 
Sweat-houses  were  frequently  used  and 
were  of  quasi-supernatural  significance. 

In  childhood  the  head  was  flattened 
by  pressure  on  the  forehead,  and  the  ears 
were  punctured  with  five  holes  in  each 
ear;  adults  whose  heads  were  not  flat- 
tened were  derided  as  no  better  than 
slaves.  As  regards  naming,  the  most 
interesting  fact  is  perhaps  the  absolute 
impossibility  of  translating  a  single 
Wasco  name,  the  Chinookan  dialects  aif- 
fering  in  this  respect  from  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  American  langua^.  Puberty 
ceremonies  were  observed  m  the  case  of 
both  girls  and  boys;  the  former  were  sub- 
ject to  the  usual  taboos,  after  the  fulfil- 
ment of  which  a  menstrual  dance  was 
held,  while  the  latter  ** trained"  for  the 
acquirement  of  strength  and  one  or  sev- 
eral guardian  spirits.  Burial  was  on 
boards  put  away  in  ''dead  people's 
houses";  slaves  were  sometimes  buried 
alive  to  accompany  a  chief  to  the  next 
world.  Three  classes  of  society  were 
recognized:  chiefs  (the  chieftainship  was 
her^itary),  common  folk,  and  slaves 
(obtained  by  capture).  There  was  no 
clan  or  totem  organization,  the  guardian 
spirits  referred  to  being  strictly  personal 
in  character;  the  village  was  the  main 


social  unit  Religious  ideas  centered  in 
the  acquirement  and  manifestation  of 
supernatural  power  obtained  from  one 
or  more  guardian  spirits.  The  main  so- 
cial dances  were  the  menstrual  dance,  the 
guardian  spirit  dance,  in  which  each 
participant  sang  the  song  revealed  to  hiro 
by  his  protector,  and  the  scalp  dance. 
The  most  striking  fact  in  the  mythology 
of  the  tribe  ie  the  great  r61e  that  Coyote 
plays  as  culture-hero  and  transformer. 
Hee  Sapir,  Wishram  Texts,  Pub.  Amer. 
Ethnol.  Soc.,  II,  1909.  (■.  s.) 

Afdlakin.--Oat8Chet,  Kalapuya  MS.,  B.  A.  S. 
(Calapooya  name).  Ampxiakni.  — Oatsohet  in 
Gont.  K.  A.  Ethnol..  n,  pt.  ii,  21, 1890  (•  where  the 
water  is':  Klamath  nameV.  Awaako  ammim.— 
Gat«chet,  KaJapaya  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Kalapuya 
name).  OaolaMo.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  186, 
1844.  Oathlas.— Stuart  in  Nouv.  Annales  d.  voy.. 
zii,  27, 1821.  Oathlasoans.— Scouler  in  Jour.  Eth- 
nol. Soc.  Lond.^i.  287, 1848.  CatUaMo.— Gatschet 
in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  l,  167,  1877.  Cathlaaeona.— 
Soouler  In  Jonr.  Geog.  Soc.  Lond.,  xi,  224,  1841. 
Oathlaakoa.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  368,  1822. 
OathlaMk.— Stuart,  op.  dt,  26.  Oattilataaoa.— 
Scouler  in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc  Lond.,  zi,  224, 
1841.  OatlaMOB.— Ibid.,  248.  Oiuthlad»..-<Sat- 
schet  in  Gont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  n.  pt  i.  93,  1890 
(Klakama  name).  Ka-«Ua-ko.— Lee  and  Froet, 
Oregon,  176,  1844  (Chinook  name).  B^xl^Ltka.— 
Gatschet,  MolaleMS.,  B.  A.  £.,  27,187r(Molale 
name).  TIaeoM.~-U.  R.  Rep.  98,  42d  Cong..  Sd 
sess.,  457, 1878.  WaooM.— Palmer  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1866. 194,  1856.  Waaoo.— Hinea.  Or^on.  80,  lo9, 
1861.  was-oo-pam.— Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  167, 
1844.  WaMoparas.— Dart  in  Ind.Aff.  Rep.,  215, 
1851.  WaMopaw.— Lane  (1849)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
62,  81st  Cong.,  1st  seas.,  171.  1860.  Wasoopena.— 
Meek  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76. 80th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  10, 
1848.  Waaeopoms.— White,  Ten  Years  in  Oregon. 
259, 1850.  Wasko.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.. 
741,  1896.  Waskopam.— Gatechet  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  n,  pt.  I,  98,  1890  (Tenino  name).  Was- 
kosin.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  478, 1856.  Waskowa,— 
Alvord(1858)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  652, 
1856.  Wiss-oo-pam.— Ross,  Fur  Hunters,  l,  1855. 
WoMopom.— Trans.  Oreg.  Pion.  Asso.,  85, 1887. 

Waiooo.  Given  by  Ker  (Trav.,  104, 
1816)  as  the  chief  village  of  the  ''Iliseee" 
(q.v.). 

Wafeohan-tathanks. 
Horse. 

Washa.  A  small  tribe,  probably  of 
Muskhogean  stock,  which,  when  first 
known  to  Europeans,  inhabited  the  lower 
part  of  Bayoa  I^ourche,  La.,  and  hunted 
through  the  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Mississippi.  In  1699  Bienville 
made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  open 
relations  with  them,  but  in  1718,  alter 
the  close  of  the  Ohitimacha  war,  they 
were  induced  to  settle  on  the  Mississippi 
3  leagues  above  New  Orleans,  and  they 
appear  to  have  remained  near  that  place 
to  the  time  of  their  extinction  or  their 
absorption  by*  other  tribes.  They  were 
always  closely  associated  with  another 
small  tribe  called  Ohaouacha,  with  which 
they  finally  became  united.  In  1805 
Sibley  stated  that  there  were  only  four 
individuals  of  this  tribe  living  scattered 
among  various  French  families.  The 
name  Ouacha  is  peri>etuated  in  that  of 
a  lake  near  the  Louisiana  coast,  and  it 
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also  appears  as  an  alternative  name  for 
L.  Salvador.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

Obaoha,— Lattre,  map  U.  S.,  1784.    OhmIum.— gef- 
ferys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  i,  163,  1761  (miDprii "' 
Ouaoha.— IbervUle  (1699)  in  Marnr.  D^^  iv,  1 
1S80.  Ooaaohaa.— McKenneyaudHall.Ind.Till 


,156, 
l.Tribea, 
III,  79,1854.  Waohaa.— Brown,  West  Gaz.,  152, 
1817.  Waaohaa.— Bossn  (1769),  Trav.  La.,  I,  281. 
1771.  Wanhas.— Martin,  Hist  La.,  l.  143,  1827. 
Waohaa.— Sibley  (1805).  Hist  Sketches,  84,  1806. 
Waahawi.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind.,  xli,  1848. 

Wathabe   (*dark    buffalo').    The  6th 
Ponca  eens,  the  2d  on  the  Wazhazhe 
side  of  the  tribal  circle. 
Wacaba.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  228. 1897. 
Wa-iha'-ba.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  156, 1877. 

Washakie  ('shoots  [the  buffalol  run- 
ning.'— Corbnsier.  It  is  also  said  that 
the  name  means  'gambler's gourd/  and 
that  its  bearer  was  originally  known  as 
Pinaquana,  meaning  *  smell  of  sugar'). 
A  Shoehoni  chief,  of  mixed  Shoshoniand 


Umatilla  blood  (according  to  some  au- 
thorities he  was  half  white),  bom  about 
1804.  Before  reaching  maturity  he  left 
the  Umatilla  and  joined  his  mother's 
people,  the  Shoshoni.  Washakie  was 
noted  chiefly  for  his  friendship  toward 
the  whites  and  as  a  warrior  against  his 
tribal  enemies.  He  early  became  the 
chief  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Shoehoni  of 
Wyoming,  known  also  as  Washakie's 
Band,  bv  reason  of  his  prowess  and  lead- 
ership, but  when  about  70  years  of  age 
some  of  the  younger  men  aspirins  to 
the  chiefship,  took  steps  to  depose  him. 
Washakie  disappeared  from  the  camp, 
and  two  months  later,  on  the  night  when 
the  council  met  to  take  action,  he  sud- 
denly appeared  with  six  scalps  which  he 


had  taken  alone  on  the  war-path,  thus 
setting  at  rest  all  further  opposition  to 
his  chieftaincy  on  the  ground  of  age. 
Washakie  is  described  as  having  b^n 
light  in  color,  of  commanding  figure,  very 
tiQl,  powerfully  built,  and  of  dignified 
carriage,  and  had  a  reputation  for  great 
endurance.  He  realized  the  importance 
of  his  position,  and  was  fond  of  form  and 
ceremon  V  in  his  dealings  with  white  peo- 
ple. When  in  the  50's  emigrants  passed 
in  large  numbers  through  the  Shoshoni 
country  in  Wyoming,  Washakie  and  his 
people  exercised  great  forbearance,  fol- 
lowing the  injunctions  of  the  Govern- 
ment agents  to  aid  overland  travelers  in 
recovenng  strayed  or  lost  stock,  helping 
the  emigrants  across  dangerous  fords, 
and  refruning  from  all  acts  of  reprisal 
when  animals  of  the  white  men  destroyed 
the  Indian  root  and  herding  grounds. 
So  friendly  and  helpful  were  Washakie 
and  the  members  of  his  band  that  9,000 
emigrants  signed  a  paper  commending 
their  kind  treatment  Washakie  owed 
his  great  popularity  among  his  people  to 
his  exploits  on  the  war-path,  especially 
against  the  Siksika  (Black feet)  and  the 
Crows,  and  also,  it  is  asserted,  because  in 
his  younger  days  he  brooked  no  opposi- 
tion in  the  tribe  and  allowed  no  asylum 
to  a  horse  thief  or  a  vagabond.  Another 
war-chief  of  the  Shoshoni,  named  Pushi- 
can,  or  Purchican,  bore  on  his  forehead 
the  scar  of  a  blow  from  Washakie's  toma- 
hawk received  during  an  altercation. 
He  was  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  the  American  and  Hudson's  Bay 
fur  companies,  and  was  long  the  valued 
companion  of  white  hunters  and  trap- 
pers. Before  the  battle  of  Bear  r.  in  1 863, 
m  which  Gen.  Connor  defeated  the  Ban- 
nock and  hostile  Shoshoni  who  refused 
to  heed  Washakie's  warning,  he  fled  with 
the  greater  portion  of  his  tril)e  to  Ft 
Bridger,  Wyo.,  thus  saving  many  of  his 
people  from  destruction.  When  Ft  Brown 
was  established  on  the  site  of  Lander, 
Wyo.,  in  1869,  Washakie  met  the  sol- 
diers and  avowed  his  friendship  for  the 
whites,  and  frequently  served  as  a  scout 
in  campaignsagainsttbe  Cheyenne,  Sioux, 
Arapaho,  Ute,  and  other  hostile  tribes. 
Members  of  his  band  also  performed 
valiant  service  against  the  Chevenne  fol- 
lowhig  the  Custer  defeat  in  1876.  At  the 
time  of  his  death,  Feb.  20, 1900,  Washakie 
was  a  devout  member  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  church  and  a  firm  friend  of  the 
missionaries.  He  was  buried,  with  mili- 
tary honors,  in  the  cemetery  at  Ft  Washa- 
kie, Wyo.,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  over  hisgrave.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  known  as  Dick  Washakie. 

Washakie's  Band.  The  eastemmof^t  di- 
vision of  the  Shoshoni  proper,  so  called 
from  their  chief.    They  formerly  ranged 
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from  Wind  r.  in  lat.  43*»  3(K  on  the  n., 
in  Wyoming,  and  from  South  pass  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  North  Platte  on 
the  E. ,  and  to  Bear  r.  near  the  mouth  of 
Smith  fork,  in  Idaho,  on  the  w.  On  the 
8.  they  extended  as  far  as  Brown's  Hole, 
on  Green  r.,  Wyo.  They  are  known 
officially  as  Shoshoni  in  distinction  from 
the  Bannock,  Sheepeaters,  etc,  and  were 
placed  upon  the  Shoshoni  res.  in  w.  Wyo- 
ming by  treaty  of  1868.  They  numbered 
870  m  1885,  while  the  Shoshoni  under 
the  Shoshoni  agency  numbered  816  in 
1909. 

BMtezB  Bnakeft.— Lander  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  86th 
Con^.,  l8t  seas.,  121.  1860.  Oreea  BiT«r  SaakM.— 
Stuart,  Montana,  80,  1865.  F»-hah.— Lewis  and 
Clark,  Exped.,  i,  map,  1814.  FoOkoi.— Qatachet. 
Comanche  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Comanche  name  of 
Eastern  Shoshoni  of  Wyoming) .  Pokaba.— Morse, 
Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  map,  1822.  Washaild.— Oat- 
schet  in  Geog.  Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  Yii,409, 1879. 
Wath'-a-keeks  band.— Stuart,  Montana,  81,  1865. 
Washano.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  199,  1855. 
Waabikeek.— Lander  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  42,  86th 
Cong.,  1st  sesB.,  121.  1860.  Wauabakae's  baad.^ 
Doty  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1864, 175, 1865. 

Wat  hat hewanim.  The  fi  rst  gens  on  th  e 
right,  or  Hangka,  side  of  the  Osage  circle. 
Elder  Oaafe.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  234, 
1897.     Waoa'oe  Wanik*'.— Dorsey,  ibid. 

Wat hatnagnnathka.  A  Montagnais  vil- 
lage on  a  bay  on  the  n.  shore  of  the  gulf 
of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec. — Steams,  Labra- 
dor, 271,  1884. 

Wathetan  (TTocrfow,  'reptile  people'). 
A  division  of  the  Inshtasanda  gens  of  the 
OmLaha.~Dor8ey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
228,  1897. 

Waihiohimohinoha  ('sons  of  white 
men ' ).  A  modem  band  or  division  of 
the  Yankton  Sioux. 

Half-blood  band.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
217,  1897.  Waoitoa>-tei*toa.— Ibid.  WaiUhm- 
tti)^— Ibid. 

WtM-hiiiedi  (Wqs!hVnedi,  'lousy  creek 
people*).  A  Tlingit  division  at  Kake, 
Alaska,  belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry. 
Tradition  says  a  man  from  Lousy  cr  was 
so  infested  with  vermin  that  he  died,  in 
consequence  of  which  they  applied  the 
name  to  his  people.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Washo  (from  washiUf  'person,'  in  their 
own  language. — Kroeber) .  A  small  tribe, 
forming  a  distinct  linguistic  family,  the 
Washoan,  which,  when  first  known  to 
Americans,  occupied  Trockee  r.,  Nev.,  aa 
far  down  as  the  Meadows,  though  their 
right  to  the  latter  was  disputed  by  the 
Mono.  The  Washo  also  held  Carson  r. 
down  to  the  first  large  canyon  below  Car- 
son City,  the  borders  of  L.  Tahoe,  and  Si- 
erra and  other  valleys  as  far  as  the  first 
range  s.  of  Honey  lake,  Cal.,  the  moun- 
tains being  resorted  to  only  in  summer. 
There  are  some  evidences  that  they  once 
were  established  in  the  valleys  farther 
to  the  E.  than  where  found  by  the  whites, 
whence  they  had  been  dnven  by  the 
Paiute,  between  whom  and  themselves 


existed  a  state  of  chronic  ill  feeling,  break- 
ing out  occasionally  into  open  hostility. 
About  1860-62  the  Paiute  conquered  the 
Washo  in  a  contest  over  the  site  of  Carson 
and  forbade  them  thenceforth  to  own 
horses  (Mooney).  Of  late  years  they  have 
been  confined  to  the  country  from  Reno, 
on  the  railroad,  to  a  short  distance  s.  of 
Carson  City,  ana  have  adopted  a  parasitic 
mode  of  life,  being  almost  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  the  towns  and  ranches.  Kecent 
stud]r  of  their  langua^  indicates  no  lin- 
guistic relationship  with  any  other  peo- 
'  pie.  In  physique  and  general  appearance 
they  correspond  more  closely  with  the 
Cahfomia  Indians  than  with  the  tribes  to 
their  eastward.  In  1869  the  Washo  num- 
bered about  900,  but  are  now  redu<^  to 
about  a  third  of  that  number.  On  the 
language  of  the  Washo,  consult  Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  Eth., 
IV,  no.  6,  1907.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Taaisvma.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inrnjJ904  (name  given 
by  the  northeastern  Maidu).  wah-aiioea.— Simp- 
son, Rep.  of  Expl.  Across  Utah  in  1859,  460, 1876. 
Waahawi.— Holeman  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  444. 1853. 
Wa-«ho.— Dodge  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  18»,  874,  18Ga 
Washoe.— Kroeber  In  Univ.  Cal.  Pnb.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth.,  rv,  2&2,  1907.  W^nm— Mooney.  infn, 
1900  (Paiute  name).  Was-saws.— Hnrt  in  Ind.  AfL 
Rep.  1866,  228, 1857. 

Wathoan  Family.  The  linguistic  tiunily 
represented  by  the  Washo  tribe  (q.  v. ). 
-Washo.— Gatscbet  in  Utig.  Am.  Hist.,  2S5.  Apr. 
1882.  <Bhoshoae.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend., 
Cent,  and  So.  Am..  477. 1878  (contains  Waf«noee). 
<8iialEe.— Keane,  ibid. (same as  Shoshone,  above). 
-Washoaa.— PoweU  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  181, 189i 

Wathpa.  The  Dance-kilt  clan  of  Sia 
and  Cocniti  pueblos.  New  Mexico.  In  the 
former  the  clan  is  extinct. 
Huashpa  haautsh.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers, 
256, 1890.  Wash'pa.— Stevenson  in  Uth  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  19,  1894  (given  as  name  of  Cactos  dan). 
Wdtshpa-hiBO.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  860, 
1896  (Sia  name:  haru>  »  'people').  Wiahp^r 
Umaoh.— Ibid.  (Ck>chiti  form). 

Wathpaihnka  ( Wash-pa^ -shu-ha),  A 
pueblo  of  the  Acoma  tribe,  which,  accord- 
ing to  tradition,  was  inhabited  in  pre- 
historic times  during  their  migration  from 
the  mythic  Shipapu  in  the  indefinite 
north.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  second 
pueblo  traditionally  occupied  by  this 
people. — Hodge  in  Century  Mag.,  lvi,  15, 
kay  1898. 

Waimaoas.  A  villaee  on  the  w.  bank 
of  Patuxent  r.,  in  St  Marys  co.,  Md.,  in 
1608.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wainanikf  (Was-na^'niks).  A  former 
villa^  of  the  Tlakluit  below  The  Dalles 
of  Columbia  r..  Wash.  (e.  s.) 

Wat tMuiek  (  Wa^stsansk).  A  sept  of  the 
Toquart,  a  Nootka  tribe. — Boas  in  6th 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  32,  1890. 

Waiupa.  A  former  Seminole  town  2 
m.  B.  of  Sumulgahatchee,  18  m.  from 
St  MarkSjprobably  in  Wakulla  or  Jeffer- 
son CO.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823), 
19  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 
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WataUhuUU  ( *  beloved  people ' ) .  One 
of  the  two  Choctaw  phratries,  consisting 
of  the  Chufaniksa,  Iskalani,  Ohito,  and 
Shakchukla  clans. 

Sattok-i-hollihtah.— Reed  in  Sturm  a  Statehood 
Mag..  1, 86,  Nov.  1905.  OkiMUalioelfiita.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A..  408.  1885.  Wft-tik-iHIk-la'-tii.— 
Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  162, 1877. 

Watap.  Roots  of  the  pine,  sprace,  tam- 
arack, etc.,  used  to  sew  birch-bark  for 
canoes  and  other  purposes:  from  watap, 
in  the  Chippewa  and  closely  related  Al- 
gonqnian  aialects,  signifying  root  of  the 
tamarack.  The  word  has  come  into  Eng- 
lish throaghCanadianFrench.  Cuoq  ( Lex. 
Alg.,  426,  1886)  says  the  word  is  known 
from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other  and 
deserves  adoption  by  the  French  Acad- 
emy, (a.  f.  c.) 

Watauga  (  Watd^gi,  of  unknown  mean- 
ing ) .  A  name  occurring  as  that  of  two  or 
more  towns  in  the  old  Cherokee  country; 
one  was  an  important  settlement  on  Wa- 
tauga cr.,  a  branch  of  Little  Tennessee  r., 
a  few  miles  below  Franklin,  in  Macon  co.. 
N.  C. ;  another  was  traditionally  located 
at  Watauga  Old  Fields,  about  the  present 
Elizabethton,  on  Watauga  r. ,  in  Carter  co. , 
Tenn.  The  name  is  also  written  Wato^ 
Wattoogee,  Whatoga,  etc.— Mooney  in 
19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  546,  1900. 
Wataga.— Royce  in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  B..  map,  1887. 
Watoga,— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce.  Ibid..  144. 
Wat«g«.— Doc.  of  1766,  quoted  by  Royce,  Ibid..  142. 
Whatoga.— Bartram.  Travels,  371, 1792  (in  N.  C). 

Wateheeshoo.  A  Montagnaid  village 
near  Manicouagan  bay,  on  the  n.  shore 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  Quebec — 
Steams,  Labrador,  271, 1884. 

Watchful  Fox.     See  Keokuk. 

Wateree  ( perhaps  from  Catawba  tvateran, 
*  to  float  on  the  water.*— Gatschet).  One 
of  the  early  tribes  of  the  Carolinas,  proba- 
bly Siouan.  As  described  by  Juan  de  la 
Vandera  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
of  Juan  de  Pardo  in  1567,  they  then  lived 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  coast,  near 
the  Cherokee  frontier.  In  1670  Lederer, 
whose  statement  is  doubtful,  places  them 
apparently  in  North  Carolina,  on  the 
extreme  upper  Yadkin,  far  to  the  n.  w. 
of  their  later  habitat,  with  the  Shoccore 
and  Eno  on  the  n.  k.  and  the  Cheraw  on 
the  w.  In  1700  they  lived  on  Wateree 
r.,  below  the  present  Camden,  S.  0. 
On  a  map  of  1715  their  village  is  placed 
on  the  w.  bank  of  Wateree  r.,  perhaps  in 
Fairfield  co.  Moll's  map  of  1730  locates 
their  village  on  the  s.  bank  of  the 
river.  When  Lawson  met  them,  in  1700, 
they  were  a  much  larger  body  than  the 
Gongaree,  and  spoke  an  entirely  different 
lan^iage,  which  was  unintelligible  to  the 
latter  people.  The  Yamasee  war  broke 
^e  power  of  the  Wateree,  and  according 
to  Adair  (1743)  they  became  confeder- 
ates of  the  Catawb«k,  though  Btill  re- 
taining their  own  village  and  language. 
Vande^  says  they  were  ruled  by  two 


female  chiefs,  who  held  dignified  court, 
with  a  retinue  of  young  men  and  women. 
He  also  describee  them  as  being  rather 
the  slaves  than  the  subjects  of  their 
chiefs,  which  agrees  with  what  Lawson 
says  of  the  San  tee.  Lederer,  who  speaks 
from  hearsay  only,  mentions  the  killing 
of  women  of  a  hostile  tribe,  by  a  chie^ 
in  order  that  their  spirits  miffht  serve  his 
dying  son  in  the  other  world.  Lawson 
says  that  their  houses  were  as  poor  as 
their  industry;  that  the  men  were  tall 
and  well-built,  friendly,  but  great  pil- 
ferers, and  very  lazy,  even  for  Indians. 
See  Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 

Ohiiihaji  ee .  —  U 1 V I  Ts,  1 1  l-s  L  S<*.  Ctif. ,  %,  1  SCwj ,  C&iefc- 
anM  — l^wum  (1714).  Hht  Car  6^,  IWJO.  Chlek- 
aw*.— Howe  quoted  by  S<?hoolcmft,  Jnd.  Trib*s^ 
IV,  158,  msi,  Ou«t*ri,— Viitidt^ra  (ii^jj  in  Smith. 
<"iiko.  Iloe.  Fin..,  t^  17,  1M57.  WatAreet,— Jotleryi^ 
French  Dom.  Am.,  pt  1, 1^.  map,  17fiL  W*tu*y.^ 
Let! ercr.  Disco V,  Ift,  3<j72.  WmtcrQA.— LmlU  slui 
U7H).  Hkt.  Cur,,  66.  1R60,  Wntwrw  Ohiokwiee.— 
Ibfd,,&9.  W»tiirTOf».— Ibid,,  90.  Wtltcrree  — 
Mi)]l.  miip  Caf  ,  ITQSX 
Water -manftteri.  See  MyUvdog^^ 
Wathatotarho  (*he  obstinately  refused 
to  acquiesce';  also  Thadodaho^  Tododaho, 
Atotarho),  The 
offidal  name  and 
title  of  a  chiefehip 
hereditary  in  the 
Bear  clan  of  the 
Onondaga,  and 
heading  the  roll  of 
federal  chiefs.  The 
first  known  chief- 
tain to  bear  the 
name  flourished 
about  the  year 
1570.  He  was  one 
of  the  great  men 
of  his  time  and 
people,  who  reso- 
lutely deferred  to  the  last  his  assent  to 
the  adherence  of  his  tribe  to  the  con- 
federation of  peoples  then  forming,  which 
afterward  became  famous  under  the 
name  of  the  League  of  the  Iroquois, 
or  Five  Nations.  According  to  native 
tradition  Wathatotarho  possessed  great 
force  of  character,  being  haughtv,  am- 
bitious, crafty,  and  remorseless,  \)rook- 
ing  no  equal.  He  was  reputed  to  be  a 
dreaded  sorcerer  and  was  even  charged 
with  being  a  cannibal.  By  taking  too 
literally  the  figures  of  speech  by  which 
were  designated  the  qualities  that  made 
him  feared  and  dreaded  by  his  opponents, 
tradition  assigns  to  him  a  preterhuman 
nature,  even  representing  nis  head  as 
having  been  clotned,  in  lieu  of  hair,  with 
living  vipers,  his  hands  and  feet  as  having 
the  sna[H9  of  huge  turtle-claws,  and  whose 
other  organs  were  similarly  monstrous  in 
form,  in  keeping  with  his  demoniacal 
mind.  Hence  he  is  said  to  have  had 
**  seven  crooks  in  his  body,"  referring 
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figaratively  to  his  unnatural  hair,  hands 
and  feet,  eyes,  throat,  hearing,  sexual 
parts,  and  mind,  but  now  erroneously 
taken  literally.  After  the  Mohawk, 
Oneida,  and  Cayuga  had  united  in  a 
tentative  league,  they  were  enabled  to 
sain  his  assent  to  the  adhesion  of  the 
Onondaga  to  the  proposed  confederation. 
By  his  defiance,  however,  he  obtained 
for  the  Onondaga  certain  concessions, 
among  them  being  that  the  league  coun- 
cil-fire should  be  kept  at  their  chief 
town;  that  they  should  have  14  chiefs, 
while  no  other  tribe  should  have  more 
than  10;  that  the  federal  council  should 
be  summoned  only  by  Wathatotarho; 
that  no  act  of  the  council  would  be  valid 
unless  sanctioned  by  the  Onondaga 
speaker  as  being  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  principles  of  the  league;  that 
Wathatotarho,  being  the  leading  chief  of 
the  Onondaga  tribe,  should  have  four 
peers  assign^  to  him  as  special  aids;  and 
that  the  Onondaga,  represented  by  their 
chiefs,  should  have  confirmatory,  arbitra- 
tive,  and  advisory  functions  in  the  de- 
liberations of  the  league  council.  His 
ffreat  antagonists  were  Dekanawida  and 
Hiawatha,  who  by  wise  statecraft  finally 
overcame  his  opposition,     (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Watlala.  A  division  of  the  Chinookan 
family  formerly  living  at  the  cascades  of 
Columbia  r.  anH,  at  least  in  later  times,  on 
Dog  (now  Hood)  r.  about  halfway  between 
the  cascades  and  The  Dalies,  in  Wasco 
CO.,  Oreg.  Early  writers  mention  several 
tribes  at  or  near  the  cascades,  but  as  the 
population  of  that  region  was  very 
changeable  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
much  frequented  fishing  resort,  and  as 
many  of  the  so-called  tribes  were  merely 
villages,  often  of  small  size,  it  is  now  im- 
possible to  identify  them  with  certainty. 
After  the  epidemic  of  1829,  the  Watlala 
seem  to  have  been  the  only  remaining 
tribe,  the  remnants  of  the  others  having 
probably  united  under  that  name,  though 
they  were  commonly  called  Cascade  fr- 
dians  by  the  whites.  In  1854  they  were 
reported  to  number  80.  In  1855  they 
joined  in  the  Wasco  treaty  under  the  name 
of  the  **Ki-gal-twal-laband  of  the  Was- 
coes*'  and  the  *'Dog  River  band  of  the 
Wascoes, '  *  and  were  removed  to  the  Warm 
Springs  res.  in  Oregon,  where  a  few  still 
survive. 

The  term  Watlala  is  also  used  by  some 
writers,  following  Hale,  to  include  all 
the  Upper  Chinook.  The  names  given 
by  different  writers  to  the  tribes  living  at 
or  near  the  cascades,  which  may  have 
been  the  Watlala  or  later  have  been  in- 
cluded under  them,  are  Cathlakaheckit, 
Cathlathlala,  Cathlayackty,  Clahclellah, 
Katlagakya,  Yehuh.  (l.  p.) 

Al-e-U.— Oass,  Journal,  197,  1811.  Oaroader.— De 
Smet,  Letters,  232,  1813.  Oaaoade  Indiaos.^Nico- 
let,  Oregon,  143, 1846.    "Dog  Riyer.— Taylor  in  Cal. 


Fanner,  June  12, 1868.  OiLa'zioatok.— Boas,  Chi- 
nook Texts.  276,  1894  (Chinook  name),  n-gml- 
twalla.— U.  S.  Stat,  at  Laigre,  xil,  963, 186S.  S-pd- 
twal-U.— Wasco  treaty,  18&5,  in  U.  3.  Ind.  Treat., 
622, 1873.  Kwikwil'llt— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B. 
A.  B.,  741,  1896.  Wahelallah.—Lewis  and  dark 
Bxped.,  II,  231. 1814.  Wah-lal-la.— Dayton  treaty, 
1855,  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  18, 1878.  Wah-ral-lah.— 
Lyman  in  Oreg.  Hist.  Soc.  Quar.,  i,  823, 1900.  Wat- 
lala.—Hale  in  U.  8.  £xj>l.  Exped.,  vi,  214.  1846. 
Watlalla.— Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  5oc.  76,  dOth  Cong., 
Ist  sess.,  7, 1848. 

Watok.  Mentioned  as  a  Yokuts  (Mari- 
poean)  or  a  Shoshonean  tribe  in  s.  central 
California,  probably  on  or  near  Kings  r. 
The  Wat-tokes  are  mentioned  in  1857  as 
high  up  on  Kings  r.,  and  in  1861  as  on 
Fresno  res. 

Wartokat.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  219,  1861.  Waftooga.— 
Oatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist,  158,  1877.  Wai-to- 
kM.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857,  399. 1858. 

Watopaohnato.  A  division  of  the  Aa- 
siniboin  which  in  1804,  according  to 
Lewis  and  Clark,  roved  the  plains  be- 
tween the  Missouri  and  the  Saskatche- 
wan, above  the  Yellowstone  and  the 
heads  of  Assiniboine  r.  They  numbered 
1,600,  including  450  warriors,  m  200  tipis, 
and  resembled  their  congeners,  the  Wa- 
topapinah  and  the  Itscheabine,  in  their 
habits  and  alliances.  Hayden  estimated 
them  at  100  lodges,  averaging  4  persons, 
in  1862. 

Bif  B«vils.— Oriff.  Jour.  Lewis  and  Clark,  vi,  104, 
19Co  (traders'  nickname).    G«bs  de  ra(«.~Maxi- 


milian.  Travels,  194, 1843.  Oeasdeanaad 
Orif .  Jour.,  op.  cit.  Oeas  da  Oaaehj.— Hayden, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  387, 1862.  Oeaa  da 
large.— Maximilian,  Travels,  194,  184S.  Kahto- 
panato.— Grig.  Jour.,  op.  cit.,  106.  Ha-oo'-ta  Kah- 
lo-pd-nar-to.— Ibid..  104.  Old  Qaaoh<*s  gaas.— Denig 
Quoted  by  Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  223.  1897. 
Otopaohgoato.— Maximilian,  op.  cit  (apparently  a 
duplication).  WaR-to'-paH-aa-da-to.— Hayden,  op. 
cit.  Wah-to-pah-han-da-toh.— Denig  quoted  by 
Dorsey,  op.  cit.  Wat^paohaato.— Maximilian, 
Travels,  194. 1848. 

Watopapinah  ( '  canoe  people ' ) .  A  hand 
of  the  Assiniboin  which,  aocordinff  to 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804,  roved  on 
Mouse  (Souris)  r.  and  the  branches  of 
the  Assiniboine  n.  of  the  Mandan  tribe, 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  At  this 
pjeriod  they  numbered  450  warriors,  in  200 
tipis.  In  1806  Henry  (Coues,  New  Light, 
II,  522,  1897)  said  they  had  160  lodges, 
while  Hayden  (Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  387,  1862)  in  1856  said  that  they 
raneed  from  White  Earth  r.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Souris  and  Pembina  rs.  and  occu- 
pied 220  lodges,  averaging  4  persons. 
Auioiboin  MenAtopa.— Lowl^  und  Clafit  Bxped.,  t. 
Ui',  l^:  i.  Bund  Ur  fkm  («raln)  at  b*jio*.— C>n«. 
Jour  Lcwia  rekI  i:lark,  VI,  104,  190^,  Oanoe  and 
Faddliiiff  AMiniboin«.— Hi^nry  quuled  by  Gonc^ti. 
Nt-rt'  L1xhi,  ff'il,  I  mi,  Qancrt  A»iaiboui«*.— Ibid. 
Oa»ocbiii(L— CuitH^rtJ^nn  in  Smithentn.  Rt»t>.  iS^u, 
1«,  liva.  Ouiae  Indiuii.— Infi.  All.  Bi'p,,  289, 
l^t>^  QeAi  de  Owiot,— Bmt'ktjriridgv,  View«  ol 
Lii,,  I'},  IHH  i  ^Miinolopeejliid.,  ed.  ISITL    Oetu 

Let  teiii  del  OAruU— Ind.  All.  Rop..  2^,  1861. 
Kuielopeo.— Brack L'^rldae,  op*  ctt,.  inH  i  ^*  Gon* 
d  li  (  rt  n  <■  I U, '  I  bi  d. ,  e<l  1  !^  Ih) .  lUiift-to'-pi.— Lewis 
fiEid  CUirk  DistHn*.,  44,  3^.  «Aiifl'*ft'pi*.~Orif. 
Jour.  LL'wis  iind  CTltiTk,  Vi,  101,  1901  MnutofA.-* 
Lt:w|jj  and  Clark  Exp^.,  IS4,  1JB17.    {HMf«ya%,— 
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M&xunOiAn,  Travels,  194, 1843  (edg.  Mes  gens  des 
canots^.    wAto-]Mma.— IapiOaye,xni,no.5,p.l7. 


1884.  wah-to-pan-ah.— Denlg  Quoted  by  Dorsey  in 
l»ih  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  222, 1897.  WaA-to'-pap-i-aa&.— 
Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Pbilol.  Mo.  Val.,  887^  1862. 


l»ih  Rep.  B.  A.  E. ,  222, 1897.  WaA-to'-pap-i-aa&.— 
Tayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  887. 1862. 

Wattaghika.  A  fonner  village  of  the 
Iniwaitsu  Shasta  near  the  h^id  of  the 
canyon  and  at  the  extreme  w.  end  of  Scott 
valley,  n.  Cal.  (r.  b.  d.^ 

Wataa-ha-wa.-Gibbe  (1851)  hi  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ni.  171, 18o3  (given  as  a  band).  Wat-ao- 
k»-wa.— McKee  (1851)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d 
Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  171, 1853  (given  as  a  band). 

Watteqaeorda's  Band.  A  Pavioteo  band, 
named  from  its  chief  (Four  Crows),  for- 
merly living  on  Pyramid  lake,  w.  Nev., 
and  said  to  number  320  in  1859. 
Four  Crows  band.— Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576, 
1861.  Watsequendo.  —  Ibid.  Wat-se-qiM-ordtr's 
band.— Dodge  in  Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1859,  874, 1860. 

Waaanoak.  A  former  village  near  St 
Francis,  Quebec,  probably  of  refugee 
Wewenoc — Lattr^  map,  1784. 

Wauban.    See  Waban. 

Waabanaqaot    See  WabanagiioL 

Wauohimoqat  A  Wampanoag  village 
in  1646,  probably  near  Seekonk,  Bristol 
CO.,  Mass.— R.  I.  Ck)l.  Rec.,  i,  32,  1856. 

Waugaa.  A  former  Ottawa  village, 
named  from  the  chief,  near  the  mouth  of 
Mauniee  r.  in  Lucas  co.,  Ohio,  on  a  reser- 
vation sold  in  1833. 

Waa-gaa.— Maumee  treaty  (18^  in  U.  S.  Ind. 
Treat..  697,  1873  (misprint),  "waugau.— Detroit 
treaty  (1807),  ibid.,  Id4 

Waugnllewatl.     A  former  Hupa  village 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal.,  near 
the  mouth  of  Willow  cr. 
Waug-olle-wati.-OibbH,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1852. 

Waagnllewntlekaiik.  A  former  Hupa 
village  on  the  e.  bank  of  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Waiig-uUa-wiiUe-ka«h.-<3ibbs,  lia,  B.  A.  E.,1852. 

Waolipoe  (HVti/yw,  'those  who  are 
feared  * ).  A  gens  of  the  Kwakiutl  proper 
on  the  coast  of  British  Columbia. — Boas 
in  Rep.  U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.   1895,  330,  1897. 
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Waumegesako  ( Wemi0Hked,  *  He  who 
makes  the  migU,  or  sacred  shell,'  1.  e. 
•Sacred-shell  maker.'— J.  A.  Gilfillan. 
Also  known  as  The  Wampum,  and 
** Mexico").  A  leading  Chippewa,  bom 
about  1789,  head  chief  of  a  mixed  band 
of  Chippewa,  Potawatomi,  and  Ottawa 
residing  at  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  where  he 
died  in  1844.  He  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  treaties  of  Butte  des  Morts  in  1827, 
Green  Bay  in  1828,  Prairie  du  Chien  in 
1829,  and  Chicago  in  1833.  At  the  last 
treaty,  ratified  in  1835,  the  Indian  title 
was  extinguished  to  all  the  tract  of  coun- 
try commencing  at  Grosse  Point.  9  m.  k. 
of  Chicago,  to  the  source  of  Milwaukee 
r.,  thence  w.  to  Rock  r.  A  portrait  of 
Waumegesako  was  painted  by  Healey,  an 
Irish  artist,  in  1839,  a  copy  of  which  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  Wisconsin  His- 
torical Society.  In  appreciation  of  his 
friendly  attitude  toward  the  early  settlers, 
the  citizens  of  Manitowoc  have  erected 
a  monument  to  Waumegesako' s  memory. 

Wauregan.  A  word  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  earlier  literature  of  New 
England.  Bart lett  (Diet,  of  American- 
isms, 741,  1877)  states  that  it  was  still 
local  in  and  about  Norwich,  Conn.,  in 
the  sense  of  fine  or  showy.  The  word  is 
famous  through  Dr  Elisha  Tracy's  epi- 
taph on  the  tombstone  of  Uncas,  tne 
Moh^an  sachem: 

"  P^r  courage  bold,  for  things  vxiuregan. 
He  was  the  glory  of  Moheagon." 

Wauregariy  according  to  Gerard,  is  a 
corru|)t  form  of  wurlghi^  an  inanimate 
adjective  (of  which  the  animate  form  is 
vmrtau)  belonging  to  an  ii-dialect  of  New 
England,  and  meaning  *it  is  good  (fine, 
pretty,  etc.)';  cognate  with  Massachuset 
wunighi,  I^nape  (Delaware)  vmttgln,  etc. 
As  a  place  name  the  word  survives  in 
Wauregan,  a  village  in  Windham  co.. 
Conn.  (A.P.  c.) 

Wauswagiming  ( WdsivAgamingy  *  at  the 
torchlight  fishing  lake.' — Gerard).  A 
Chippewa  band  that  lived  on  the  present 
Lac  de  Flambeau  res.  in  Wisconsin,  on 
Lac  de  Flambeau,  where  they  were  ac- 
customed to  fish  by  torchlight. 
Lao  dtt  Flambeau.— Treatv  of  18M  in  U.  8.  Stat,  at 
Large,  X,  223. 1855.  Wtowteaming.— Wm.  Jones, 
inf  n.  1905  (correct  name),  was-waw-gua-nink.— 
Jamefl  in  Tanner,  Narr.,  861, 1830.  Waiu-wag-im- 
lag.— Warren  (1852)  In  Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v, 
192, 1886. 

Waatakon.    See  Wingaiakw. 

Wauteghe  (  Waut^ghe ) .  A  village  about 
1750,  on  the  upper  Susquehanna,  be- 
tween Teatontaloga  and  Oquaga. — Haw- 
ley  (1754)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist 
B.,  IV,  63,  1795. 

Wavey.  A  Canadian  French  corrup- 
tion of  wehwew jihe Cree  (onomatopoetic) 
name  of  the  snow  goose,  Chen  hyperbore- 
uSf  called  bjj  the  Chippewa  wewe.  The 
snow  goose  is  also  distinguished  as  the 
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** common  wavey,  or  wavy",  and  the 
**  white  wavey  ",  while  the  b)ue- winged 
goose  (C.  (xenUeacens)  is  known  as  the 
** blue- wavey",  and  the  smallest  goose 
(C.  jossi)  as  the  **  horned  wavey  ".  The 
nying  to  the  south  of  the  wavey  in  large 
flocks  is  regarded  by  the  Indians  as  a  sure 
sign  of  approaching  winter,     (w.  b.  o. ) 

Wawartink  (possibly  from  wawdrMrd' 
keUf  *many  hollow  stones,'  referring  to 
stones  hollowed  out  bv  the  action  ofthe 
creek. —Gerard).  A  former  Munsee  (?) 
band  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  lower  Hud- 
son r.,  N.  Y.,  having  their  principal  set- 
tlement of  the  same  name  about  the 
junction  of  Wawarsing  with  Bondout  cr., 
m  Ulster  co.  ( j.  m.  ) 

Wawarasinke.— Doc.  of  1685qaoted  by  Ruttenber.. 
Ind.  Geog.  Names,  166,  1906.  Wawaniiif.— Ru^ 
tenber.TribesHudsonR.,  392, 1872.  Wawaniiilcs.— 
Ibid.,  96. 

Wawayontat  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1674,  situated  on  Weweantitt  r., 
near  Wareham,  Plymouth  co.,  Mass. 
WawATontat.— Bourne  (1674)  in  Mam.  Hist.  8oc 
Coll.,  iHt  8.,  I,  198.  1806.  WAwayoutat.— Bourne 
(1674),  quoted  by  Dralte,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  n,  118, 1848. 

Wawepex.  A  Matinecoc  village  for- 
merly near  the  present  Cold  Spring,  near 
Oyster  Bay,  on  the  n.  shore  oi  Long  id., 
N.Y.— Thompson,  Long  Id.,  i,  501, 1843. 

Wawikyem  (  Wd^unk  em),  A  clan  of  the 
Wikeno,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mus.  1895,  328,  1897. 

Wawnahton.    See  Wanetcu 

Wawyaohtonoo  ( *  eddy  people',  or  possi- 
blv  *  people  of  the  curving  channel.'  Cf. 
Wea) .  A  tribe  or  band  of  the  Mahican 
confederacy  formerly  occupying  a  terri- 
tory in  Dutchess  and  Columbia  cos.,  N. 
Y.,  extending  to  the  Housatonic  r.  in 
Litchfield  co.,  Conn.  Their  principal 
village  was  Weantinock.  Shecomeco, 
Wechquadnach,  Pcmperaug,  Bantam, 
Weataug,  and  Scaticook  were  villages  of 
this  tribe  or  in  alliance  with  it.  Most  of 
these  Indians  were  gathered  by  the  Mo- 
ravians into  the  missions  at  Shecomeco 
and  Scaticook,  Conn.,  and,  except  some 
who  remained  at  Scaticook,  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  and  shared  the  fortunes  of 
the  Moravian  Indians.  (j.  m. J 

Waw^aohtenooks.— Doc.  of  1689  quotea  by  Rut- 
tenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  85, 1872.  Wawyaohtei- 
oks.— Doc.  of  1689,  ibid.,  85.  Wawraehtonooks.— 
Ibid.  WA7aughUiiook.~CaldweIl  (1702).  ibid. 
Wyeck.— Wassenaar  (1632)  quoted  by  Ruttenber. 
ibid.,  71. 

Wazhaw.  A  small  tribe  that  lived  in 
the  1 7th  century  in  what  is  now  Lancaster 
CO.,  S.  C,  and  Union  and  Mecklenburg 
cos. ,  N.  C.  They  were  connected  with  the 
neighboring  Sugeree,  and  both  were  ap- 
I>arently  related  to  the  Catawba,  and 
therefore  were  Siouan.  The  custom  of 
flattening  the  head,  practised  by  the 
VVaxhaw,  was  also  mentioned  as  a  custom 
of  the  Catawba.  Lederer  (1672)  says 
they  were  subject  to  and  might  be  con- 


sidered a  part  of  the  Catawba.  Lawson 
visited  the  Waxhaw  in  1701  and  was  hos- 
pitably received.  He  mentions  two  of 
their  villages  situated  about  10  m.  apart 
He  descriSw  the  people  as  very  tall,  and 
notes  particularly  their  custom  of  artifi- 
cially flattening  the  head  during  infancy. 
The  dance  ceremonies  and  councils  were 
held  in  a  council  house,  much  larger  than 
the  ordinary  dwellings.  Instead  of  being 
covered  with  bark,  like  the  domiciles,  it 
was  neatly  thatched  with  sedge  and  msh- 
es;  the  entrance  was  low,  and  around  the 
walls  on  the  inside  were  benches  made 
of  cane.  Near  the  Waxhaw  were  the  Ca- 
tawba, or  more  likely  a  band  of  that  tribe. 
They  were  probably  so  reduced  by  the 
Yamasee  war  of  1715  as  to  have  been 
obliged  to  incorporate  with  the  Catawba 
See  Moonev,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  East, 
1894. 

TUthaAdi.— Mooney,  Siouan  Tribes  of  the  E.,  68, 
1894  (general  name,  applied  also  to  the  Catawba). 
Waohaw.— Vaugondy  map,  1776.  Wadcaaws. — 
Craven  (1712)  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec.,  i,  898. 1886.  Waa- 
•awt.— Catawba  MS.  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
Ui,  294.  1863.  Waataoa.— War  map  (1711-15)  in 
Winsor.  Hist.  Am.,  v.  846. 1887  (possibly  identi- 
cal). Waxaua.— Map  N.  Am.  and  W.  Indies,  1720. 
Waxawi.— Doc  of  1719  in  Rivers,  S.  Car.,  98, 1874. 
Waxhaws.— Logan,  Hist.  8.  Car.,  1. 182, 1859.  Wax- 
saws.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist  Car,  60,  1860.  Wi- 
sadL— Ibid.,  72.  Wisaqky.— Lederer,  DIscot.,  17, 
1672. 

Wayagwa  (  Wa^-ya-mod),  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit  (q.  v. )  on  Cohimbia 
r.,  Wash.  (e.8.) 

Wayon.  A  chief  or  tribe  in  alliance 
with  the  chief  of  Audusta  (Edisto),  S.  C, 
and  in  friendly  relation  with  the  French 
in  1562.  The  Village  was  a  short  distance 
inland  from  the  French  fort  near  Port 
Royal. 

HayoB.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  in  Le  Moyne.  Narr.. 
Appleton  trans.,  1875  (misprint?).  Wayon.— Lau- 
donni^re  (1564)  quoted  by  French,  HisL  Coll.  La., 
n.  8.,  201. 1869. 

Wairiiaiha  ('Osage').  A  band  of  the 
Brul6  Teton  Sioux. 

Os-aah.— Lewis  and  Clark  DiscoT.,  84.  1806. 
Wahshasas.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  67.  1877.  Waji^a.— 
r)oree>-(after  Cleveland)_in  16th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  219, 
1897.  waiaia.— Ibid,  wasasfaaa.— Warren.  Daco- 
ta Country,  16, 1865. 

Waibaiha.  A  band  of  the  Oglala  Sioux. 
Wahsa-she.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  296,  1854.  Waja- 
ia.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220,  1897. 
waiaia.— Ibid.  Wu-as-«.— BrackettinSmithson. 
Rep.  1876,  467,  1877.  Wasaxlsa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
250, 1875.    Waisasiea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  301, 1854. 

Waihaihe.     The   second    ronca  half- 
tribe,  as  given  by  Dorsey,  which  included 
four  gentes. 
Wajaje.— J.  O.  Dorsey.  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1880. 

Waihaihe.     A  ronca  gens. 
Ice.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  ifc,  1877.     Wa&'fa. — 
Ibid.    Wa-ja-Ja.— Lone ,  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 828, 
1823.    Waxhi'-iha.— Morgan,  op.  ciU,  155  (trana. 
'snake'). 

Waihaihe  (named  from  the  chief  who 
was  originally  an  Oglala  Wazhazha).  A 
band  ofthe  Sihasapa  Sioux. 
KiU  Eafle*s  band.— Doraey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
219,  1897.  Wsjaje.— Ibid.  Waiate.— Ibid.  Was- 
sasies.— Bordeau  in  H.  R.  Doc.  63,  8Sd  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,3.1855. 
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WaihingkaenikMhika  (Hhoee  who  be- 
came human  beings  by  means  of  a  bird') . 
A  Qoapawgens. 

flnaU-biTd  goat.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,229, 
1887.    Wi^'9eiilkmeiV--Ibid. 

Waihnih  (wazhash,  'moskrat').  A 
gens  of  the  Chippewa.  In  the  beginninff 
of  the  19th  century  they  were  considerea 
adivision  of  the  Kenozhe  gens,  and  resided 
on  the  N.  shore  of  L.  Superior  at  Grand 
Portage  and  Thunder  bay. 
HaivojntMk.— Long,  Voy .  and  Ttbv.  ,  62, 179L  Mw- 
qoMh.— Ibid.  OnuMkiaiwfC-— Wm.  Jones,  inf  n, 
1907.  AmlaohkJUl  W«iiaiMw«k.— Long,  Bxped. 
St  Peter's R.,  ii,  168,  1824.  OmualikM.— Warren 
7l862)  in  Minn.  Hist  8oc.  Coll.,  Y.  84,  1886. 
O-muh-kas-ag.— Ibid.  Bat  nation.— Long,  Voy. 
and  Trav.,  117. 179L 

Waiiknte  ( '  shooters  among  pine  trees ' ) . 
A  division  of  the  Upper  Yanstonai  Sioux. 
It  was  an  ancient  and  important  division, 
from  which  in  early  times  the  Assiniboin 
seceded. 

e«na  dea  Pin.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo. 
Val.,  871, 1862.  OnapeontHona.— La  Harpe  (1700) 
in  Shea.  Early  Voy.,  Ill,  1861  (trans.  'Tillage  of 
those  who  shoot  in  a  great  pine').  Onapetoata- 
toas.— Le  Sueur  (1700)  quoted  by  NeUI,  Hist. 
Minn.,  170, 1868  (trans.  *  yllla£re  of  those  who  shoot 
At  the  large  pine').  Ouasioonteton.— Le  Suenr 
(1700)  in  Margry,  D^.,  vi,  87. 1886  (trans.  *  villago 
of  those  who  snoot  at  the  large  pine').  Pina- 
Band. — Hayden,  op.  cit  Pole  people.— Culbertson 
in  Bmithson.  Rep.  1850, 141. 1851.  Shootsrt  in  ths 
Plasa.- H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96.  42d  Gong.,  8d  sess.,  6, 
1878.  Sioazs  who  Shoot  in  the  Pine  Tops.— Treaty 
of  1816  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treaty  870, 1874  Iea»-ona.— 
Dorsev  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  218, 1897.  Those  that 
Shoot  in  the  pines.— Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep. 
1850,  141, 1851^  i^cielt'a".— Dorsey  In  Cont.  N.  A. 
Bthnol.,  VI,  4l2i  1890  (trans,  'plenty  of  lodge 
poles').  Wa-ge'-ku-te.-Hayden,  Ethnog.  and 
Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  371,  1862.  Wah-stt-eootas.— 
Schoolcraft.  Ind.  Tribes,  ii,  169, 1862. 

Wea  (probably  a  contraction  of  the 
local  name  Wamaqtenana,  *  place  of  the 
round,  or  curved,  channel'  (Schoolcraft) ; 
possibly  contracted  from  WayahldnttkL 
'eddy  people,*  from  wayaatonvoi^  'eddy, 
both  renderings  coming  from  the  same 
root  Wawaqtenang  was  the  common 
Algonquian  name  for  Detroit  Of.  Wow- 
vachtanoc).  A  subtribe  of  the  Miami. 
They  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Jesuit  Re- 
lation for  1673  as  living  in  e.  Wisconsin. 
In  the  later  distribution  of  the  tribes  of 
the  confederacy  thev  occupied  the  most 
westerly  position.  AUouez  in  1680  found 
a  Wea  town  on  St  Joseph  r.,  Ind.  Mar- 
quette visited  a  Wea  village  at  Chica^ 
which  Courtemanche  found  still  there  in 
1701.  A  part  of  them  were  for  a  time  with 
the  bands  of  various  tribes  gathered  about 
La  Salle's  fort  near  Peoria,  111.  La  Salle 
says  their  band  had  35  cabins.  In  1719 
their  chief  village,  Ouiatenon,  was  on  the 
Wabash,  below  the  mouth  of  Wea  cr., 
where,  according  to  Charlevoix,  they 
were  living  nearly  half  a  century  before. 
This  is  possibly  identical  with  '*Les 
Gros"  village  (q.  v.)  of  a  document  of 
1718.  Besides  this  they  had  two  or  three 
villages  near  by.  Ouiatenon  was  one  of 
the  principal  headquarters  of  the  French 


traders.  In  1757  the  Wea  and  Pianka- 
shaw  endeavored  to  come  into  friendly 
relations  with  the  whites,  and  an  agree- 
ment to  this  end  was  entered  into  with 
CJoL  George  Croffan,  but  was  rejected  by 
the  assembly  of  Vii^ginia.  Subsequently 
various  agreements  of  peace  with  other 
tribes  and  the  whites  were  entered  into, 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  CoL  Crogan 
and  Sir  Wm.  Johnson,  to  be  as  often  fol- 
lowed b^  outbreaks.  In  1791  their 
neighboring  villages  were  destroyed  by 
the  U.  S.  troops  under  Gen.  Scott  They 
participated  m  the  treaty  of  Greenville, 
Ohio,  Aug.  3, 1795,  their  deputies  signing 
for  them  and  the  Piankashaw.  In  1820 
they  sold  their  last  lands  in  Indiana,  near 
the  mouth  of  Raccoon  cr.  in  Parke  co., 
and  removed  with  the  Piankashaw  to 
Illinois  and  Missouri.  In  1832  the  united 
tribes  in  turn  sold  their  claims  in  those 
states  and  removed  to  Kansas,  where 
some  had  already  settled.  The  few  Wea 
still  remaining  in  Indiana  afterward 
Jomed  them  there.  In  1 854  the  Wea  and 
Piankashaw,  having  rapidly  dwindled 
away,  joined  the  remnants  of  the  cognate 
UlinoiB,  then  known  as  the  Peoria  and 
Kaskaskia.  The  united  body,  all  that 
remained  of  7  tribes,  then  numbered  but 
259,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  were  of 
mixed  blood.  In  1868  they  removed  to 
a  tract  on  Neosho  r.,  in  the  n.  b.  comer 
of  the  present  Oklahoma,  where  they 
now  are.  In  1885  the  united  tribes  num- 
bered 149  souls.  In  1909  the  number  of 
the  confederated  Peoria  was  204,  only 
about  75  of  whom  had  as  much  as  one- 
half  Indian  blood.  (  j.  m.  ) 
AUaoaea.— Barcia.  Bnsayo,236, 1723.  Aoiateaoa.— 
LaSalle  (1682)  in  Margry,  D^.,  II.  216, 1877.  Aonia- 
tinoais.— La  Hontan  (1706),  New  Voy..  map.  1736. 
"     '  tiaoBs.-<}ale.  Upper  Miss.,  176, 1867.    Aouit- 

I.— La  Hontan  (1708).  New  Voy.,  map,  1785. 

deaous.— McKenney  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes, 
m,  114,  1864.  Oehiateaens.— Allonez  (1680)  in 
Margry,  I>«c.,  n,  90.  1877.  Oiateaoa.— La  Salle 
(1680),  ibid.,  201.  Oiatiaoa.— Hennepin,  New 
Discoy., Ill,  1696.  Qjaehtaaiehroeaee.— Li vingRton 
(1720)  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist^  v,  667,  1866  (Iro- 
quois name).  QiatiB<ms. — La  Hontan,  New  Voy., 
1,231.1708.  Oaiaotmaws.— Dalton  (1783)  in  Mass. 
Hist  Soc  Coll..  1st  8.,  X,  123, 1809.  Oaias.— Stone. 
Life  of  Brant,  n.  278,  1864  (misprint).  Onia- 
tonoBs.— Imlay.  West  Ter..  291.  1797  (misprint). 
Oniattaaon  .—Wilkinson  (1791)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
West  Penn.,  app.,  237. 1846  (misprint).  Onillas.— 
Qale,  Upper  Miss.,  75.  1867  (miisprint).  Oooiata- 
Bons.— n^nhamois  (1732)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Ck>l.  Hist, 
IX.  1035, 1856.  OSiafJateBon.— MS.  Jes.  Rel .  ( 1678- 
79)  quoted  by  Shea  in  Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  135, 
1857.  OtiaraSateBon.^res.  Rel.  0676)  quoted,  ibid. 
Ooa.— McKenneyand  Hall,  Ind.Tribe8.iii.  80, 1S54. 
OaaohtaBoas.— Smith,  Bouquet  Exped..  64.  1766. 
OaaohtsaoBs.— Trader  quoted  by  Smith,  ibid..  70. 
OnaohtoBOB.— Rupp,  West  Penn. ,  149, 1846.  8a8aia- 
tioB.— Doc  of  1695  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix.  619, 
1855.  OiiaoiiiartaBOBS.— Bacqueyille  de  la  Potbe- 
rie.  Hist,  ll.  261,  1753.  Onaonistonoakak.— Ohar- 
le7oix  (1744)  quoted  by  Taliban.  Perrot  Mem., 
222,  note.  1864.  OaaoQiateaoBoakak.^Je8.  Rel. 
(1672)  quoted  by  Shea  In  Wis.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  iii, 
135,  1857.  Ouaonyartaaoaa.— Bacqueville  de  la 
Potherie,  Hist,  ll,  848. 1753.  Onatanoas.— Doc.  of 
1756 in  N. Y.  Doc.Col.Hist.  x. 482, 1858.  Onateaoa.— 
RoycelnlstRep.B.A.I5j^gi^|,^^^^(5^1^gPj». 
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Mwvid.— Hildreth,  Pioneer  Hist.  307.  IMS.  Ouat- 
tonon.— Crogban  (1765)  quoted  in  Monthly  Am. 
Jour.  Geol.,  264.  1831.  Ouo>toiMma.~Boudinot, 
Star  in  the  W..  128, 1816.  OiieM.— Tailhan,  Perrot 
M6m,,  222,  note,  1864.  Oufatanooi.— Chauyijme- 
rie  (1736)  quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  TnbeB, 
m,  655,  ld58.  Ouiaa.— Montreal  oonf.  (1766)  in  N. 
Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist..  Z,  447,  1858.  Ouiataaoa.— 
Frontenac  (1682),  ibid.,  ix,  m  1855.  Oviatoums.— 
Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  the  West,  411, 1860. 
Oniatinoiis.— Drake,  Bk.  Ind&,  xli,  1848.  Ooiato- 
lions.— Beauhamoto  (1786)  In  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Hist,  IX.  1060,  1866w  Ooiattanan.— Hannar  (1790) 
quoted  by  Rupp,  West  Penn.,  app.,  229,  1846. 
Ooiattons.— Harmar,ibid.  Ouieatoaaas.— Croghan 
(1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Oeol..  267, 1881.  Ooil- 
las.— De  Bougainville  (1757)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist.  X,  608,  1868.  Onitaiuuis^Brown,  West 
Q&z,,  71,  1817.  Ouitan«is.~Vaudreuil  (1704)  in 
N.  Y.  Doc  Col.  Hist,  ix,  763.  1&S5.  Onitatot- 
]ioiks.-^effer8on  (1785).  Notes.  148,  1825.  Ouiti- 
maos.— Writer  of  1812  quoted  by  Schoolcraft  Ind. 
Tribes,  m.  555. 1853.  Oi^ataaons.— Doc  of  1718  in 
N.  yTDoc  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  880. 1855.  OvrootenoB.— 
Boyce  in  1st  Rep.  B.  A.  E..  map.  1881  (village). 
OataganoBs.— Doc.  of  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hltt. 
X,  424, 1858  (misprint).  Oatias.— MalarUc  (1766). 
ibid..  840  (misprint).  OatiaoiL— Schermerhom 
(1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  2d  s..  ii.  8. 1814 
Ouyas.— Vater.  Mith.,pt  8,  sec.  8. 851. 1816. 87M.— 
Longueuil(1752)inN.Y.Doc.Ck>l.  Hist.  X.  248, 1868. 
•yatanon.— Longueuil  (1752),  ibid.,  246.  Ouyata- 
lums.— La  Salle  (1679)  in  Margrv,  D^„  i.  468.1876. 
OuyatoBons.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  <3ol. 
Hist.,  IX.  178,  note,  1855.  tyatoBons.— Longueuil 
(1752),  ibid.,  x,  246, 1858.  Omttaaons.— Chauvig- 
nerie  (1736),  ibid.,  ix,  1067. 1855.  Oayaws.~Bou- 
quet  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s..  ix.  845. 
1871.  Onyalanoiis.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind. 
Tribe8,79, 1854  (misprint).  OyaohtowBukBoaBo.— 
Dobbs.  Hudson's  Bay.  28,  1744.  Oyaghtanoat— 
Post  (1768)  quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  11.  app., 
113,  1798.  OyatoBOBS.— VaudreuU  (1711)  In  K.Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist..  IX.  860,  1855.  07Tiitan<ros.-Jef- 
ferys.  Fr.  Doms..  pt  1, 117,  1761.  Pea.— Brinton, 
LenApe  Leg.,  11,  1885  (misprint).  Potanoos.— 
Maximilian.  Trav.,  82,  1848  (misprint).  Pyato- 
mms.— Perkins  and  Peck,  Annals  of  W..  687, 186a 
QnraehteBons.— Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  166, 1824. 
Belngme.— Frontenac  (1682)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  0>1. 
Hist,  IX,  178, 1855.  TTitanons.— Maximilian,  Reise, 
1. 186. 1837.  Waas.— Drake.  Bk.  Inds..  xli.  1848. 
wah-wd-ah'-tang-ong.— Dunn.  True  Ind.  Stories, 
815, 1909  (full  name,  of  which  Wea  is  the  abbrevia- 
tion). Wah-wae-ah-teBOB.— Hough,  map  in  Ind. 
Geol.  Rep.  1882, 1883.  Wak-we-ot-to-BOB.— Ibid, 
(village).  WamghtiBookB.— Canajoharie  cont 
(1759)in N. Y. Doc. Col.  Hist,  vii, 384, 1856.  Wash- 
teaaw.— Harvey  quoted  by  Day,  Penn.|816, 1848. 
WataaoBs.— Nuttall,  Jour.,  251,  1821.  Wan^wa- 
ooghteBBes.— Crogban  (1760)in  Mass.  Hist  Soc 
Coll..  4th  s.,  IX,  260,  1971.  WaugweoiightaaBea.— 
Crognan  (1769)  quoted  by  Proud.  Penn.,  11, 296, 
1798.  WauwaughtaBeaa.— Mitchell  map  (1755) 
quoted  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  iv,  601.  note,  1854. 
wawaifhtoaos.— German  Flats conf.  (1770),  ibid., 
yni,  233,  1857.  WawoottoBaas.— Croghan  (1765) 
quoted  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour.  Geol..  267, 1881  (mis- 
print). Wawahattaaoaki.— Doc.  of  1747  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  VI,  891,  1855.  Wawaotoaaas.— 
Hildreth ,  Pion.  Hist. ,  71, 1848.  Wawaoughtaaaat.— 
Croghan  (1760)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Ctoll.,  4th  s.,  ix. 
872,  1871.  Wawiaohtaaos.— Loskiel  (1794)  quoted 
by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R..  836. 1872.  Wa- 
wiaghta,— Johnson  (1763)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist. 
Tn,  583,  1856.  Wawiaghtanakas.— (German  Flats 
conf.  (1770),  ibid..  Vlil,  244, 1857.  WawiuhtaBaB.— 
Johnson  (1766),  ibid.,  vil,  716. 1866.  Wawiai^to- 
Bos.— Johnson ( 1768) .Ibid., 583,  Wawia'hU'ana.— 
Gatschet.  Shawnee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  JLS80  (Shawnee 
name;  plural,  Wawiata'nuagl).  wawiotoBans.— 
Croghan  (1765)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  vii,  780, 
1856.  WawioughtaBes.— Croghan  (1757),  ibid., 268. 
Wawyachteaoke.— Livingston  (1700),  ibid.,  iv,651, 
1854.  Waya'hto'Buki.— Gatschet  Miami  MS.. 
B.  A.  E..  1888  (correct  Miami  form).  Wayoagh- 
taaiea— Croghan  (1765)  in  Monthly  Am.  Jour. 
Qeol.,272, 1831.  Wea.— Harmar(l790)in  Am.  State 
Papers,  Ind.  AfT. ,  i,  105, 1832.    Waah.^Jones,  Qjeb- 


way  Inds.,  178. 1861.  Waans.— Dc«.  of  1786  in  MasL 
Hist  Soc.  Coll..  Ists..  ni,  26. 1794.  waaws.— Brown. 
West  Gaz..  848, 1817.    Waaah.— Harmar  (1790)  in 


ville  treaty  (1795)  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  184, 1878. 
Waaaws.— Brown.  West  Gaz..  72. 1817.  Waeds.— 
Rupp.  West  Penn..  app..  253, 1846  (mL«iprint).  Wi- 
ahtaBak.— Barton.  New  Views,  xxxiii.  1796w  Wi'- 
ak-tSn-ooB-gt— Dunn.  True  4ndian  Stories,  815. 
1906  (Miami  name  of  the  Wea  town).  Wlata- 
Bons.— Doc.  1756  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Cd.  Hist,  x,  401. 
1868.  Wiant— Latti^,  map  U.  8..  1784.  Wyaehta- 
Boa.— Putnam  (1792)  in  Am.  SUte  Paper8,Ind.  AfT.. 
1^240. 1832.  WjahtiBawa.— ImUy.  W.Ter..  364. 1797. 
WyataaoBs.— Duquesne_(1754)  in  N.  Y.  Doc  Col. 
Htet.  X,  268,  1868.  Vyaaaktanacka.— Lindesay 
(1749),  ibid..  VI, 588, 1855.  Wyogtami— McKenney 
and  Hall,  Ind.Tribes.  iii,  80. 1854.  Taahtoataaae.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  xii.  1848. 

Weakaote  (probably  from  myaka  ota, 
'mach  sand').  A  former  band  or  vil- 
lage of  the  Mdewakanton  Sioux. — Long, 
Exped.  St  Peters  R.,  i,  385,  1824. 

Weanoe.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  formerly  living  in  Charles 
City  CO.,  Va.,  on  the  n.  bank  of  James  r. 
In  1608  they  numbered  about  500.  They 
seem  to  have  crossed  over  to  the  s.  bank 
of  James  r.  toward  the  close  of  the  17th 
century,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  a  dis- 
astrous attack  from  the  Iroquois  in  1687. 
In  1722  BeverlejT  stated  that  their  former 
settlement  in  Pnnoe  Greorge  co.,  s.  of  the 
James,  wasextinct,and  in  1727  it  was  stated 
that  they  had  lived  at  different  times  on 
upper  Nottoway  r.  and  on  a  tributary 
stream,  then  called  Wyanoke  cr.,  near 
the  North  Carolina  frontier.  Nottoway 
r.  was  also  at  one  time  known  by  their 
name. 

OhawopowaaBoak.— Pots  in  Smith  (1629).  Va..  i, 
204.  repr.  1819  (incorrect  combination  of  Chawopo 
and  Weanock).  Waaaoaka.— Smith,  ibid..  116. 
Wiaaoaa.— Bondinot.  Star  in  the  W..  129.  1816 
(misprint). 

Weanoe.  The  principal  village  of  the 
Weanoe  in  1608.  situated  below  the  moutii 
of  Appomattox  r.,  at  the  present  Wey- 
anoke,  Prince  George  co.,  Va. 
Wayaaaak.— Golden  (1727).  Five  Nat,  68.  1747. 
Wyaaaka.— Beverley,  Va..  199,  1722.  WyBoaok. — 
Moll  in  Humphreys.  Acct.  ,map,  1730.  Wyoaaka. — 
Doc  of  1727  in  Martin.  N.  C,  i,  app..  zyf.  1829. 

Weantinoek.  The  chief  village  of  the 
Wawyachtonoc,  situated  on  Housatonic 
r.,  near  the  present  New  Milford,  Litch- 
field CO.,  Ck>nn. 

OwaaBtoBoca.— Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  u,  82. 1S18. 
Waaa'tiBaok.— Trumbull.  Ind.  Names  Oonn.,  80. 
1881.  Wyaataaaak.— Doc  of  1702  quoted  by  Tnun- 
bull.  HUt.  Conn.,  n.  82. 1818. 

Weapemeee.  An  Algonquian  (?)  tribe 
met  by  Raleigh's  colonists  in  1584-89, 
occupying  the  territory  n.  of  Albemarle 
sd.,  N.  0.,  including  probably  most  of 
what  is  now  Currituck,  Camden,  Pasquo- 
tank, and  Perquimans  cos.  Their  chief 
town,  of  the  same  name,  seems  to  have 
been  in  Pasquotank  00.  Other  towns 
apparently  in  the  same  jurisdiction  were 
Pasquenock  (P^uotank?),  ■  Chepanoc, 
and  Mascoming.  The}[  were  said  then 
to  have  700  or  800  ( warriorB),  under  their 
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chief  Okiflco.  A  century  later  the  same 
territory  waa  occapied  by  the  Yeopim  or 
Jaupim  ( Weapom-oc?),  PaaquoUmk,  Per- 
qoiman,  and  Poteskeet.  In  1662  the 
Yeopim  chief  Bold  lands.  In  1701,  ac- 
cordine  to  Lawson,  the  other  bands  still 
counted  40  warriors,  but  of  the  Yeopim 
only  one  man  survived.  (j.  m.) 

Jaaoin.— Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  1860.  Weap- 
omeioo.— Hariot  (1685),  Narr.,  map,  repr.  1898. 
WaMoiiieiok.>-lAvne  (1586)  in  Smith.  Va.,  Arber 
ed.,  812,  1884.  WeepomeokM. -Haines,  Am.  Ind., 
582. 1888.  WMpoiiMdok.-Lane  (1686)  in  Hakluyt, 
Voy.,  Ill,  819,  1810.  Wdopomekoes.— Drake,  Inos. 
N.  Am.,  345, 1880.  Taopim.— Doc.  1693  in  Hawks. 
N.  C.  II,  137, 1858.    TMpim.— Ibid.,  450. 

Weapons.  The  offensive  weapons  of 
the  Indians  may  be  classified  by  their 
working  parts  and  hafting,  and  their 
use.  Striking  weapons  are  of  stone,  bone, 
or  wood,  in  the  shape  of  clubs  or  balls, 
and  into  the  shapes  of  the  clubs  the  tribes 
carved  a  marvelous  amount  of  their  my- 
thology, especially  those  among  whom 
tractable  wood  was  abundant;  cutting 
weapons,  before  the  introduction  of  iron, 
were  made  of  stone  or  copper;  piercing 
weapons  were  of  any  hard  substance 
that  would  take  a  pomt  Many  weap- 
ons had  two  or  more  functions.  The 
Sioux  had  clubs  armed  with  blades  or 
points;  among  other  tribes  cutting  or 
thrusting  weapons  were  weighted.  All 
three  classes  are  subdivided  according  to 
the  manner  of  holding  or  mounting. 
They  were  held  in  the  hand,  perhaps 
wrapped  with  a  strip  of  fur,  set  in  a  mp 
for  one  hand,  mounted  on  a  longer  shaft 
for  two  hands,  or  slung  to  a  line.  Missile 
weapons  were  thrown  from  a  sling,  darted 
from  a  throwing-stick,  hurled  from  the 
hand,  or  shot  from  a  bow.  Not  all  these 
were  equally  common.  The  chisel -edged 
arrow  of  Amca  was  almost  unknown  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  Piercing  im- 
plements for  hunting  were  often  com- 
bined with  a  device  for  holding  the 
quarry,  and  the  Mexicans  are  said  to 
have  shot  the  soldiers  of  Cort^  with 
harpoon  arrows  thrown  from  atlatls; 
but  war  arrows  had  lanceolate,  not 
barbed  points.  The  war  arrow  also  had 
a  single  nead.  The  poisoning  of  arrows 
is  a  much  mooted  question. 

The  most  common  defensive  weapon  of 
the  North  Americans  was  the  rfiield,  worn 
on  the  left  arm  by  means  of  thongs  fast- 
ened on  the  inside  and  used  both  for 
parrving  and  for  covering  the  vitids. 
shields  were  usually  circular  in  form  and 
made  of  the  thickest  rawhide,  though 
bark,  basketry,  and  rods  woven  together 
served  the  purpose  here  and  there.  The 
making  of  a  shield,  for  which  one  or  more 
covers  were  prepared,  waa  attended  with 
great  ceremony.  On  the  surfat^  were 
painted  heraldic  devices,  and  the  shield 
waa  further  adorned  with  fringes,  pre- 
cious objects,  tassels,  and  the  plumes  of 


eagles.     A  special  place  was  set  apart  for 
it  in  or  about  the  tent. 

Armor  waa  not  universal  and  was  of  two  , 
sorts :  (1 )  woven  of  rods  or  splints  of  wood 
or  of  plates  of  ivory;  (2)  made  of  thick 
rawhide.  From  Bering  str.  southward 
all  varieties  are  found.  There  is  historic 
evidence  of  skin  armor  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  The  fighting  of  the  Indians  was 
chiefly  hand  tohand,  hence  there  was  little 
need  of  engineering  inventions  or  coop- 
erative weapons  demanding  the  united 
effort  of  a  number  of  men.  See  Armory 
Arrows,  Clubs,  Daggers,  Knives,  Lances, 
Poisons,  Shields,  Slings,  Spears,  TTirotmng- 
stick.  Tomahawk,  etc.  (o.  t.  m.  ) 

Weare.  A  Tenankutchin  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Tanana  r.,  Alaska. — Baker, 
Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902. 

Weataug.  A  village  formerly  near  the 
site  of  the  present  Salisbury,  Litchfield 
CO.,  Ck>nn.,  containing  70  wigwams  in 
1740.  Its  inhabitants  were  probably  a 
part  of  the  Mahican. 

Weataug.— Trnmbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  80. 1881. 
Weatof.— Trumbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  il,  109, 1818. 

Weatherford,  WiUiam  (known  also  as 
Lamochattee,  or  Red  Eagle).  A  half- 
blood  Creek  chief,  bom  about  1780; 
noted  for  the  part  he  played  in  the  Creek 
war  of  1812-14,  in  which  Gen.  Jackson 
was  leader  of  the  A  merican  forces.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  his  parentage. 
Claiborne  (quoted  bv  Drake,  Inds.  N. 
Am.,  388,  1860)  says  his  ''father  was  an 
itinerant  peddler,  sordid,  treacherous, 
and  revengeful ;  his  mother  a  full-blooded 
savage  of  the  tribe  of  the  Seminoles." 
Another  authority  says  that  a  trader, 
Scotch  or  English,  named  Charles 
Weatherford  (believed  to  have  been  the 
father  of  William),  married  a  half-sister 
of  Alexander  McGillivray  fq.  v.),  who 
was  the  daughter  of  an  Inaian  chief  of 
pure  blood.  In  person  he  was  tall, 
straight,  and  well  proportioned,  and  na- 
ture nad  bestowed  upon  him  genius,  elo- 
quence, and  courage,  but  his  moral  char- 
acter was  far  from  commendable.  He 
led  the  1,000  Creeks  at  the  massacre 
of  Ft  Mimms,  Aug.  30, 1813.  Gen.  Jack- 
son having  entered  the  field,  the  Creeks 
were  driven  from  point  to  point  until 
Weatherford  resolved  to  make  a  desperate 
effort  to  retrieve  his  waning  fortunes  by 
gathering  all  the  force  he  could  command 
at  the  Great  Horseshoe  bend  of  the  Tal- 
lapoosa. The  signal  defeat  his  forces  suf- 
fered at  this  point  ended  the  war,  and 
Weatherford,  to  save  further  bloodshed, 
or  perhaps  shrewdly  judging  the  result, 
voluntarily  delivered  himself  to  Jackson 
and  was  released  on  his  promise  to  use 
his  influence  to  maintain  peace.  He  died 
Mar.  9, 1824,  leaving  many  children,  who 
intermarried  with  the  whites.  It  is  said 
that  after  the  war  his  character  changed. 
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and  he  became  dignified,  industrious, 
and  sober.  Consult  Red  Eagle,  by  G.  C. 
Eggleston,  1878.  (c.  t.) 

Weaving.    Among  the  Indians   k.  of 
Mexico  weaving  was  done  generally  by 


NAVAHO   BELT   WEAVER.       (matthiws) 

hand;  baskets,  bags,  and  mats  were  made 
without  the  aid  of  apparatus.  But  in  the 
Atlantic  states,    the  Aleutian  ids.,  and 

doubtless    else- 

where,  the  warp 
of  wallets  was 
suspended  from 
limbs  of  trees  or 
some  other  sup- 
port, this  con- 
stituting the 
first  step  toward 
the  loom.  The 
Chilkat  of  s.  e. 
Alaska,  in  set- 
ting up  the  warp 
for  their  elabo- 
rate blankets, 
drove  two 
forked  stakes 
into  the  ground 
as  far  ai)art  as 
the  width  of 
the  blanket  and 
laid  a  stout  bar 
or  pole  across  for 
a  warp  beam. 
From  this  vfaa 
suspended  a 
thong  or  stout 
cor  a  stretched 
from  side  to  side, 
which  held  the 
warp  of  goats' 
hair  and  cedar  bark.  The  woman,  sitting 
in  front,  wrought  her  intricate  patterns 
with  hcF  fingers  alone,  as  does  the  basket 
maker,  using  neither   shuttle,    heddle. 
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batten,  or  other  device.  The  technic  m 
many  varieties  of  twined  weaving  in- 
volved two  or  more  weft  strands.  The 
designs  were  in  black,  white,  yellow, 
blue,  and  green,  first  sketched  oat  in 
black  on  a  pattern  board.  Farther 
s.,  in  the  Colombia  drainage  basin,  fine 
blankets  were  woven  alter  the  same  tech- 
nic, but  they  were  rectangular  in  form, 
lacking  the  elaborate  fringes  and  borders 
of  the  Chilkat,  and  the  decorations  were 
geometrical. 

In  the  £.  at  the  time  of  the  discovery 
and  later  in  the  Pacific  states  the  Indians 
were  found  weaving  into  blankets  feath- 
ers and  down  of  birds  as  well  as  rabbit 
skins  cut  into  narrow  stripe.  The  strips 
of  skin  were  twisted  into  rolls  as  thick  af^ 
a  finger,  and  the  shafts  of  feathers  were 
caught  between  the  strands  of  twine  in 
twisting.  These  fluffy  rolls  constituted 
a  kind  of  warp,  held  in  place  by  rows  of 
twined  weaving  of  stout  cord  of  bablche. 
In  the  S.  W.  the  Spaniards  iutrodooed 
sheep  and  probably  taught  the  Indians 
the  use  of  ^European  band  looms.  With 
these  the  Pueblo  tribes  and  the  Navaho 
developed  a  genuine  native  art,  producing 
narrow  garters,  belts,  girths,  and  sashes, 
and,  by  aifierent  processes,  larger  fabrics, 
such  as  dresses  and  blankets.  In  the^ 
fabrics,  as  well  as  in  all  others  produced 
in  this  area,  the  length  of  the  web  was  that 

of  the  article  to 

be  produced;  no 
cloth  was  made 
in  the  piece  to 
be  afterward 
cut  op.  Cotton, 
yucca,  mulberry 
Dark,  and  other 
fibers,  hair  of 
quadrupeds,  and 
the  down  of 
birds  formerly 
furnished  the 
materials  for 
purely  native 
fabrics.  A  slen- 
der rod  with  a 
circnlar  block 
for  a  fly-wheel 
sensed  for  spin- 
dle. Variety  in 
color  was  g^ven 
by  the  native 
hoeof  the  mate- 
rials and  with 
dyes.  The  set- 
ting op  of  the 
warp  was  a  com- 
bination of  the 
Chilkat  process 
and  that  of  the 
conquerors.  The  Zufii  even  adopted  the 
western  European  hand  heddle.  In  the 
8.  the  woman  in  weaving  also  sat  on  the 
ground  in  frg^^jg^  J^^j^  using  little 
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balls  of  yarn  tied  to  the  warp  or  a  simple 
bobbin  for  a  shuttle.  See  Art,  BaskHry, 
(XoOUng,  Dyes  and  Pigments^  Ornament. 

The  intricate  processes  with  crude  ap- 
paratus are  discussed  and  illustrated  by 
Matthews  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1884. 
Consult  also  Mason  in  Nat.  Mus.  Rep. 
1901,  and  the  bibliography  therein;  Busn- 
nell  in  Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  3, 1909;  Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  pt.  3, 
1905;  Niblack  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.   1888, 
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1890;  Nordenskiold,  Cliff  Dwellers  of 
Mesa  Verde,  1893;  Speck  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  293, 1907;  Guide  to  Anthr.  Coll.  Prov. 
Mus.  Victoria,  1909;  Emmons  and  Boas, 
Chilkat  Blanket,  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  III,  pt.  4,  1907;  Stites,  Economics 
of  Iroquois,  1905.  (o.  t.  m.) 

Weohikhit.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  formerly  living  on  lower  Kmgsr., 
CaL,  in  the  plains,  and  one  of  the  group 
of  tribes  which  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  Apr.  29,  1851. 
They  were  then  placed  on  Fresno  res., 
where  they  were  still  represented  in  1861. 
Two  or  three  individuals  survive. 
Wa-«h*-ei— Royce  In  18th  Rep..  B.  A.  E.,  782, 
1899.  Wa-oha-heU.— McKce  et  al.  in  Senate  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong. ,  spec,  sess.,  75, 1863.  Wa-ohe-ha- 
ti.— Wessells  (1863)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th 
Cong.,  8d  8688.,  81,  1867.  Wa-che-net«.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  228, 1851.  Wa-ohe-riea.— Senate  Ex.  Doc.  4, 
32d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  93, 1853.  Waohea.— Henley 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  511, 1854.  Watoh-aheU.^rohn- 
ston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  Ist  sess.,  22, 
1852.  Wat-ehea.— Lewis  in  Ind.  A(f.  Rep.  1867. 399. 
1858.  Weohikhit— KroeberlnUniv.Cal.Pub.,Am. 
Arch.andEth..ii,360,1907.  Wi'-ohi-kik.— Powern 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol..  in,  370, 1877. 

i  Wechotookme   ( We-clw-took-me).      One 

of  the  7  Seminole  towns  in  Florida  in 
1799;  exact  locality  unknown. — Hawkins 
(1799),  Sketch,  25,  1848. 

Weohquadnaoh  (properly  Wequae^adn- 
auke.  *  place  at  the  end  of,  or  extending 
to,  the  mountain';  the  earlier  name  was 
Pacha uadnach,  *bare  mountain  land.* — 
TrumDull).  A  Mahican  village,  prob- 
ably belonging  to  the  Wawyachtonoc 
tribe,  formerly  near  Indian  pond,  n.  W.  of 
Sharon,  Litchfield  co..  Conn.,  adjoining 
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the  New  York  state  line.  The  Moravians 
had  a  mission  there  about  1744.  (j.  m.) 
Paohaqadaach.— Rttttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R., 
197,1872.  Waohquadnaoh.— Ibid.  Waohqnadnaoh.^ 
Ibid.,  86.  Wequada'aoh.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names 
Conn.,  88.  1881.  Wttkhquautenauk.— Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R.,  86, 1872. 

Weohqaetank  {tvechquStank  or  tviquitahk, 
the  Lenape  name  of   a   shrub   which 

rw  near  that  vicinity. — Heckewelder). 
Delaware  village  sbout  8  m.  be- 
yond the  Blue  Ridge,  v.  w.  from  Beth- 
lehem, probably  near  the  present  Mauch 
Chunk  m  Carbon  co..  Pa.  It  was  settled 
in  1760  by  a  colony  of  Moravian  Indians 
from  the  mission  of  Nain.  They  were 
driven  off  by  the  whites  and  their  village 
burned  in  1763.  (j.  m.  ) 

Haquetank.— Flint,  Ind.  Wars.  41, 1833.  Weohqua- 
tank— Loskiei.  Hist  Biiss.  Unit  Breth.,  pt  2, 198' 
17M.  Wequetaak.— Loskiel  (1794)  in  Day,  Penn., 
518  1848. 

Weohurt  (  We^tcu{r)t,  *  opposite').  A 
Pima  village  at  North  Blackwater,  s. 
Ariz.— Russell  in  26th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  23, 
1908. 

Weoqaaesgeek  (from  tvikivaskikj  'end  of 
the  marsh,  or  swamp.' — Gerard).  An 
important  tribe  of  the  Wappinger  con- 
federacy that  formerlv  occupied  s.  Fair- 
field CO.,  Conn.,  ana  Westchester  co., 
N.  Y.,  from  about  Norwalk,  Conn.,  to 
Hudson  r.  They  were  a  strong  tribe 
until  thev  had  trouble  with  the  Dutch. 
In  1643  the  Dutch  massacred  more  than 
100  in  a  single  night  and  in  the  war 
which  ensued  two  of  tneir  three  fortified 
villages  were  destroyed.  In  a  massa- 
cre near  Greenwich,  Conn.,  a  party  led 
by  Underbill  killed  between  500  and 
700  men,  women,  and  children  of  the 
Wecquae-'geek  and  Wappinger,  only  8 
men  escaping.  Peace  was  finally  con- 
cluded in  1644.  In  1663  their  single  re- 
maining *' castle"  contained  about  400 
souls.  The  tribe  still  had  a  chief  as  late 
as  1689.  Their  castles  are  said  to  have 
been  very  strong,  constructed  of  plank  5 
in.  thick,  9  ft  high,  and  braced  around 
with  thick  plank,  pierced  with  portholes. 
One  of  their  villages  was  Alipconk,  an- 
other bore  the  name  of  the  tribe.  See 
Rechiauck.  (  j.  m.  ) 

Highland  ladiaas.— Lovelace  (1669)  in  N.  Y.  Dor. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII.  440,  1881  (applied  also  to  the 
Wappinffer).  Weohquaeakeok.— Doc.  of  1644,  ibid.. 


1H50.  Weeks.— Van  der  Donck  (1666)  quoted  by 
Ruttenber,  op.  cit.,  82.  Wequa-eageoka.— School- 
craft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,   147,  1857.    Wesketkek.— 


Witt  (16«9)  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  in.  659.  1853. 
Wa«inecqueck.— Doc.  of  1644.  ibid..  I,  211,  1856. 
WetqueMheok.— Doc.  of  1643,  ibid..  186.  Wioguaes- 
reok.— Doc.  ra.  1643,  ibid.,  197.  Wiokencreek.— 
Doc.  of  1671,  ibid.,  x in, 460, 1881.  WiokeneorMke.— 
Doc.  of  1676.  ibid..  496.  Wiokenheok.— Lovelace 
(1669).  ibid.,  440.  Wiokeskeok.— Lovelace  (ca. 
1669)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  83, 
1872.  Vickwadceok.— Doc.  of  HVjO  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  I,  410^856.  Wioquaeafeoken.— Doc.  of 
1643, ibid.,  199.  wioquatkaka.— Livingatonpatent 
quoted  In  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  872, 1872. 
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WiaohqoMdEoek.— Treaty  of  1660  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  XIII,  148.  1881.  WiMbqaaMqamtk.— 
I>oc.  of  1663,  ibid.,  282.  Wieohqaukook.— Treaty 
of  1664,  ibid..  875.  Wieckqnaeakedke  —Stayvesant 
(1664),  ibid..  865.  Wieqoaadcaok  —Deed  of  1649. 
ibid.,  24.  Wieqnatkeok.— Doc.  of  1655,  ibid.,  52. 
Wighqaaeikeek.>-Deed  quoted  in  Ruttenber,  op. 
cit.,  366.  Wika^L— Map  of  1614  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist,  I,  18M.    WiquftMhex.— Treaty  of  1645 

Jiuoted  by  Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  118. 
872.  Wiqoaedceok.— Treaty  of  1644  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
Col.  Hist.,  xui.  17, 1881.  wiakeraereeke.— Andros 
(1680).  ibid.,  546.  WitqnaMhaok.— Doc.  of  1644, 
ibid.,  I.  151,  1856.  WitqueMheok.— Doc.  of  1646, 
ibid.,  184.  WitqoMohreek.— Doc.  of  1646,  ibid.,  183. 
Wyokenoreeke.~Doc.  of  1671,  ibid.,  xui,  460, 1881. 
Wyquaesqueo.— Doc.  of  1641,  ibid.,  I.  415, 1856. 

WdoquaeBgeek.  The  principal  village 
of  the  Wecqnae^eek,  sitnated  on  the 
Hudson  at  Dobbs  Ferry,  Westchester  co  , 
N.  Y.  Its  outlines  could  be  traced  in  re- 
cent times  by  numerous  shell  beds. 
WeokquMSfnik.— Trumbull.  Ind.  Names  Conn.,  81, 
1881.  Weckqnatkeok.— Ruttenber.  Tribes  Hudson 
R.,  78,  1872  Wiokqiut«keok.>-Van  der  Donck 
(1656)  quoted  by  Ruttenber,  ibid.,  72. 

Weoappom.  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Rappahannock  in  Richmond 
CO.,  Va. 

Hsottpponu^Simons  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i.  185, 
repr.  1819  (misprint).  Waouppom.— Smith,  ibid., 
map. 

Wedges.  Wedges  were  probably  in 
most  general  use  among  the  woodworking 
tribes  of  the  far  N.  W.  They 
are  made  of  wood,  stone, 
bone,  antler,  and  copper,  but 
of  late  years  iron  and  steel 
have  come  into  favor.  These 
implements  are  employed  in 
cutting  out  and  splitting  lum- 
ber for  house  ana  boat  build- 
ing, for  firewood,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Wedges  re- 
semble celts  and  chisels  in 
general  shape,  but  are  not  so 
carefully  finished  and  neces- 
sarily show  the  effect  of  bat- 
tering from  use  under  the  hammer  or 
maul.  The  heads  of  wooden  wedges  are 
sometimes  protected  by  a  cap  of  tough 
withes  or  spruce  roots.  Besides  the  wood- 
working wedges  small  wedges  of  various 
materials  were  in  common  use  for  tighten- 
ing fastenings  of  implement  hafts  and 
for  like  purposes.     See  Woodvxn-k. 

For  illustrations,  see  Niblack  in  Rep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1888, 1890;  Nelson  in  18th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1899;  Smith  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat.  Hist.,  II,  1900;  Teit,  ibid.;  Mason  in 
Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1886,  1889.     (w.  h.  h.) 

Weechitokha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
"between  Suwannee  and  Santa  Fe  rs.,  in 
8.  w.  Columbia  CO.,  Fla.  -  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 
Weendigo  ('cannibal').  A  mythical 
tribe  of  cannibals  said  by  the  Chippewa 
and  Ottawa  .to  inhabit  an  island  in  Hud- 
son bay.  Some  of  the  Chippewa  who 
dwelt  on  the  n.  w.  shore  of  L.  Superior 
were  said  to  practise  cannibalism  and  were 


Antler  wedoc; 
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called  by  this  name.  The  Maskegon  on 
the  shores  of  Hudson  bay,  thoi^  re- 
proached as  cannibals  by  the  other  tribes, 
were  said  to  be  themselves  in  constant 
fear  of  the  Weendigo. 

OnAooitt&tem.— Bacqaevllle  de  la  Potberie,  Hi^ 
n,  49,  17^  (misprint).  W««iid«gMff  ^-Tanner, 
Narr.,  816,  1830  (Ottawa  form).  Wmiigom.-- 
KanetWanderlngs of  an  Artist,  60, 1859.  wiail. 
fot.— Kingdey,  Stand.  Nat  Hist.,  pt.  6.  153. 1888. 

Weequashing.    SeeWigwcusmg. 

Weeiiek.  A  popular  name  in  Connectir 
cut  for  the  fall  herring,  AIom  mattowaeccu 
The  meaning  is  unknown.      (w  k  o.) 

Weesowhetko  (Weesouyhet^-ko,  'yellow 
tree*).  A  sulcus  of  the  Delawaree. — 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Weesquobfl.  A  village  of  Praying  In- 
dians in  1674  near  the  present  Pocasset, 
Barnstable  co.,  Mass.  (Bourne,  1694,  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  Ists.,  i,  197, 1806), 
probably  subject  to  the  Wampanoag. 

Weetamoo.    See  Weiamoo. 

Wehatsa.  The  Calabash  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex  A  corresponding  dan 
existed  also  at  the  related  pueblo  of  Pecos. 
W»-lii.>-Hewett  in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  vi,  4S1, 1904 
(Pecos  form).  Wa'-ha'-ha*.— Hodge  in  Am. 
Anthr..  ix,  849,  1896  (Peoos  form).  WShataa- 
Ith.— Ibid.    (Jemez  form;  a8h= '  people ' ). 

WeinehaukB.  A  Pequot  village  in  1636. 
the  residence  of  Sasencus,  the  principal 
chief.  On  a  map  drawn  bv  Williams  in 
1636  (see  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  3d  s.,  i,  161, 
1825)  it  is  located  between  Thames  and 
Mystic  rs.,  near  the  present  Groton,  New 
London  co.,  Conn. 

Weitspekan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
consisting  of  the  Yurok  (q.  v. )  tribe  alone, 
inhabiting  the  lower  Klamath  r.  valley 
and  the  adjacent  coast  in  n.  California 
The  name  is  an  adaptation  of  Weitspos 

(q.  v.). 

-W«its-Mk.— Gibbs  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Trn>ee, 
III,  422, 1863  (a  band  and  language  on  Klamath  at 
j  unction  of  Trinity ) ;  Latham,  Elem.  Comp.  PhiloL, 
410, 1862  (junction  of  Klamatl  and  Trinity  n.); 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  163, 1877  (affirmed  to  be 
distinct  from  any  neighboring  tongue);  Gatschet 
in  Beach.  Ind.  Misc.,  488,  1877.  <  W«itep«k.— 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond^  77,  1866 
(junction  of  Klamatl  and  Triniiy  rs.;  Weyot  and 
Wishosk  dialects);  Latham,  Opuscula,  843,  1860. 
-iBaroct.~Power8in  Overland  Mo.,  vni.530,  June 
1872  (of  the  lower  Klamath  and  coastwise;  Welt- 
spek^  village  ^.  «Barok.— Gatschet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  1^,  1877;  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.. 
437,  1877.  «- Y6-r©k,— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Bthnol.,  Ill,  45, 1877  (from  junction  of  Trinity  to 
mouth  and  coastwise);  Powell,  ibid.,  460  (vocabe. 
of  AM-kwa,  Klamath,  Yu'-rok).  XKlamath.— 
Keane  in  Stanford,  Gompend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
475, 1878  (Eurocs  belong  here),  i- Weitspekan. — 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  131, 1891. 

Weitspas  (from  Weitspekw,  the  name  of 
a  spring  in  the  village. — ^Kroeber).  A 
Yurok  village  on  lower  Klamath  r.,  op- 
pomte  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  n.  w.  (m. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  populous  Yurok 
villages,  and  one  of  onl^  two  or  three  at 
which  both  the  Deerskm  dance  and  the 
Jumping  dance  were  held  It  is  now  a 
post-office  under  the  name  of  Weitehpec. 
Including  the  settlements  on  the  opposite 
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side  of  the  river  the  Indian  popolation  of 
Weitchpec  is  now  about  100.    (a.  l.  k.) 
Antafriki.— A.  L.  Kroeber.  inf'n,  1904  (Karok 
name).   WtitolipM.— Ibid,  (white  men's  name). 

Wcijaek.  A  name  of  the  fisher  (Mub- 
tela  pennanti)  formerly  in  use  amonR  the 
people  of  the  fur  country:  from  otckU/  or 
cdjxitf  the  name  of  this  anmial  in  the  Chip- 
pewa dialect  of  Algonquian,  which  is  also 
the  original  of  vxKxichuck  (a,  v.)*  With 
the  confusion  of  names  of  nsher  and  miEU*- 
mot  may  be  compared  that  of  the  names 
of  the  American  glutton  and  the  badger, 
noted  under  Carcajou,  (a.  p.  cTj 

Wfltjegi  (probably  from  Navaho,  bimffi, 
*  in  its  head, '  or  bUsi^ge,  'among  its  rocks.  * — 
Matthews).  The  name  given  by  a  New 
Mexican  to  Gen.  J.  H.  Simpson  in  1850  as 
that  of  an  important  ancient  pueblo  ruin 
in  Chaco  canyon,  n.  w.  N.  Mex.,  about  6 
m.  B.  B.  of  Pueblo  Bonito,  on  the  n.  side  of 
the  arroyo,  at  the  base  of  the  canyon  wall. 
It  is  a  rectangular  structure,  225  by  120 
ft  in  exterior  dimensions,  built  around  3 
sides  of  a  court,  the  s.  side  of  which  is  open, 
there  being  no  vestige  of  an  inclosing 
wall  as  with  other  Chaco  Canyon  pueblos. 
The  rooms  average  about  8  by  14  ft  in 
size,  a  few  being  about  8  ft  square.  Two 
circular  kivas  are  embraced  within  the 
walls,  each  being  30  ft  in  diameter.  The 
building  was  3  stories  high,  and  consider- 
able portions  of  wall  are  still  standing, 
but  no  timbers  remain  in  place.  The  plan 
of  the  building  is  remarkably  symmetri- 
cal, the  masonry  regular  and  well  finished. 
The  material  is  grayish  yellow  sandstone, 
laid  in  small  tabular  pieces  with  thin  mor- 
tar. There  are  small  windows  in  the  sec- 
ond story,  below  which  are  apertures  2  by 
3  ft  in  size,  extending  diagonally  through 
the  walls.  These  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  loopholes  for  the  defense  of  the 
pueblo.  (b.  l.  h.) 

KX'ndodir.—Matthews,  Navaho  L^.,  passim,  1897 

i'blae  hoose':  Nayaho  name).  wamfL— Bell  in 
our.  Stbnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  l,  l47, 1869.  Wi|Jd-|d.— 
Simpeon ,  Exped .  Nayajo  Coantry ,  77, 1860.  w  i(Ji- 
gi.— Haidacre  in  Scribner's  Mo.,  275,  Dec.  1878. 

Wekapaug  Pat  the  end  of  the  pond.* — 
Trumbull).  The  principal  village  of  the 
eastern  Niantic,  formerly  about  the  site 
of  Charlestown,  R.  I,  Variants  of  the 
name  are  Wecapang,  Wequapaug,  Wequa- 
pauock,  etc. 

Wekai^ng.  A  Nipmuc  village  formerly 
on  the  site  of  West  Brookfield,  Worcester 
CO.,  Mass. 

Wiekabanf.— Chase  cited   by    Kinnioatt,  Ind. 
Namee,  9$;  1906. 

WekeeponalL  A  Delaware  village  in 
1758,  on  the  w.  bank  of  the  Susquehanna, 
about  the  mouth  of  Loyalsock  cr.,  in  the 
present  Lycoming  co.,  Pa.  (Poet,  Jour., 
1758, 189, 1904).  Probably  identical  with 
Queen  Esther's  Town. 

Wejagamtka  ( '  rich  soil ' ) .  A  Delaware 
village  on  the  site  of  Nazareth,  Lehigh 
00.,  Fft.,  abandoned  about  1748. 


WeUfamlka.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.  n.  8.,  iv,  859, 1834.    WeUkamlka.— Ibid.,  388. 

Welika  (Creek:  ti-t  'water',  laika  *ex- 
tending'  or  'sitting').  A  former  Semi- 
nole town^  4  m.  s.  of  theTallahassee  towns, 
probably  in  Leon  co. ,  Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
74  (1823),  19th  Cong.,  Istsess.,  27,  1826. 

Welsh  Indians.  According  to  a  story  of 
the  Welsh  bards,  first  printSi  in  Lloyd's 
History  of  Cambria  in  1584,  a  certain 
Prince  Madoc  of  Wales  in  the  year  1170 
sailed  westward  and  discovered  a  new 
land.  Returning  to  Wales  he  fitted  out 
a  second  squadron,  which  sailed  awav 
and  was  never  heard  of  again.  Although ' 
the  story  is  lacking  in  detail  or  oorroM)- 
rating  evidence,  its  romantic  side  appealed 
strongly  to  Welsh  national  pride,  while 
on  the  political  side  it  was  eagerly  seized 
to  ofbet  in  a  measure  the  Spanish  claims 
of  priority  in  American  discovery,  so  that 
it  has  been  perpetuated  and  constantly 
amplified  for  tne  last  3  centuries  by  a 
succession  of  writers,  who  have  built  up  a 
tribe  of  '*  Welsh  Indians"  on  the  flimsiest 
theories  until  the  extension  of  linguistic 
investi^tion  has  left  no  resting  place  on 
the  entire  continent  for  this  mytnic  peo- 
ple. The  first  discovery  of  a  tribe  of 
Welsh  Indians^  in  this  case  the  Tuscarora 
of  North  Carolina,  was  announced  by  the 
Rev.  Morgan  Jones,  who  claimed  to  have 
been  taken  prisoner  by  the  Tuscarora, 
who  spared  his  life  when  they  heard  him 
pray  in  the  Welsh  language,  which  they 
said  was  the  same  as  their  own.  His 
story  was  published  in  the  Turkish  Spy 
about  1730  and  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine in  1740,  and  was  widely  copied  and 
commented  on.  In  1768  another  Welsh- 
man, Rev.  Charles  Beatty  (Journal  of  a 
Tour  in  America),  enlarged  the  story  by 
nving  these  IndiaiisaWelsh  Bible,  wnich 
mey  were  unable  to  read,  but  which  their 
prisoner  read  and  expkuned  to  them  in 
the  Welsh  language  to  their  great  edifi- 
cation. About  the  same  time  another 
Welshman,  Griffith,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  Shawnee  in  1764,  claimed  to 
have  met  in  his  wanderings  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians speaking  his  own  language;  and  in 
1774  David  Jones,  in  his  Journal,  at- 
tempted to  give  examples  of  Welsh  identi- 
ties for  the  langroages  of  the  Ohio  valley. 
Others  have  attempted  to  identify  this 
mjrthic  tribe  with  the  Nottoway,  Croatan, 
Modoc,  Moki  (Hopi),  Padouca  (Coman- 
che), Pawnee,  Kansa,  Oto,  and,  most  of 
all,  with  the  Mandan,  the  noted  traveler 
Catlin  having  devoted  a  whole  chapter  to 
the  latter  hypothesis,  but  with  as  little 
success  as  all  the  others.  Some  theorists 
havehad  the  mythic  tribe  speak  ^'Keltic," 
and  some,  notably  Custer,  have  made  it 
Gkbelic.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  state 
that  there  is  not  a  provable  trace  of 
Welsh,  Gaelic,  or  any  other  European  lan- 
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guage  in  any  natiTe  American  langoage, 
excepting  for  a  few  words  of  recent 
introduction  which  have  had  no  effect 
whatever  on  the  general  stmctnre  or 
vocabulary. 

Consult  Gatlin,  N.  Am.  Inda.,  for  Man- 
dan  theory;  Bowen,  Am.  Discovered  by 
the  Welsh,  1876;  Border,  Welsh  Inds., 
1797;  Durrett  in  Ftlson  Club  Pub.,  no. 
23,  1908;  Lewis  in  Trans.  Oneida  Hist 
Soc.,  1894;  Mooney,  Growth  of  a  Myt^, 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  Oct.  1891,  and  numerous 
authorities  noted  in  Wixisor,  Narr.  Crit 


Hist  Am.,  I,  notes  109-111.  xo^v. 

The  early  stories  of  a  tribe  of  ''  White 
Indians'*  (q.  v.),  or  "White,  Bearded 
Indians,"  somewhere  in  the  unknown 
interior,  refer  sometimes  to  this  mythic 
Welsh  tribe,  but  more  often  appear  to  arise 
from  misinterpreted  Indian  accounts  of 
other  distant  European  colonies  or  visita- 
tions, or  of  some  tribe  of  complexion 
liffhter  than  usual.  See  Lost  Ten  Tnbet 
ofltraelf  Popular  Fallacies,  (J.  m.) 
lUdawpryt.— Bowen,  Am.  Dlscov.  by  the  Welsh. 
B8, 187o  (also  Madogian  and  Mado^alnt;  so  called 
by  ▼arious  antbon).  MadocJaa  indt.— Ibid..  68 
(tenn  used  with  reference  to  the  Indians  of 
Prince  Madoc).  If  adotiam.—JanBOn.  Stranger  In 
Am.,  270,  1807.    Mado^aat— Bowen,  op.  cit.,  96. 


-..i,ww,»*.'-Ker  quoted  by  Drake,  Bk.  Inds^  bk. 
I.  88.  1848.  Waloh.— Drake,  ibid.,  xii.  Welsh 
Beudad  ladiaBS.— Bowen,  op.  cit,  129.  Welsh 
IndiaaT.— Oroghan  (1760)  in  Rupp,  West  Pa.,  146, 
1846  (misprint). 

Welunungsi  {We-lun-^ing^f  'little 
turtle').  A  subclan  of  the  Delawaree.— 
Morgan,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Welwashkeni  (  Weiwathxe^ni,  *  place  of 
the  large  spring  * ) .  A  former  Mcwoc  set- 
tlement on  the  B.  B.  side  of  Tule  lake, 
at  Miller's  farm,  n.  b.  Cal.— Gatschet  in 
CJont  N.  A.  EthnoL,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii,  1890. 

Wenameae.    See  Wmamac. 

Wenatohi  (Yakima:  winatshiy  'river  is- 
suing from  a  canyon,'  referring  to  We- 
natcnee  r. ) .  A  Salish  division,  probably  a 
band  of  the  Pisguows,  formerly  on  We- 
natchee  r.,  a  trioutarv  of  the  Columbia 
in  Washington.  In  1850  there  were  said 
to  have  been  50  on  Yakima  res.,  but  66 
were  enumerated  in  the  Report  on  Indian 
Affairs  for  1910  as  under  the  Colville 
agency.  It  is  uncertain  whether  these 
bodies  belonged  to  one  original  band. 
Lower  Ohahalis.— Common  name.  Wanoolohie.— 
Ford  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 841, 1858.  Waratoha.— 
Ind.  Aff.  Bep.,  219,  1861.  Waratka.— Ibid.,  1864, 
499, 1866.  Waratkass.— Ibid.  1863,  512,  1864.  We- 
natoha.— Lansdale.  ibid.,  1859.  412,  1860.  We- 
natohi.—Ind.  Aff.  Rep. ,  704, 1901 .  Wenatshapam.— 
U.  8.  Stat,  at  Large,  xii,  951.  Wenatshapaa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1866,  si6,  1857.  Wenatshepnm.— Ibid., 
110, 1874.  Winii'tshipfim.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  786,  1896  (given  as  a  synonym  of  Pfs- 
quows).  Wyaooohoo.— Oibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
1, 428, 1855.  Wy-noot-ohe.— Ross  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
18, 1870. 

Wendigo.    See  Windigo. 

Wexi4jiiiiadiib  ('whence  he  sits';  that 
is,  supposing  he  was  sitting  in  one  spot,  he 
moves  from  it  and  sits  in  another).  A 
Chippewa  chief  and  orator,  with  a  strain 


of  French  blood,  bom  at  La  Pointe.  Wis., 
about  1838.  He  married  a  Minaissippt 
Chippewa,  and  since  1868  has  livedfal 
White  Earth,  where  he  is  at  the  head  of 
a  band  of  about  40.  Wendjimadub  is 
noted  for  his  independence.  When, 
about  1878,  a  half-breed  trader  induced 
all  the  other  chiefs  to  Join  him  in  oppos- 
ing a  worthy  Indian  agent.  Lewis  Stowe, 
in  order  that  an  asent  might  be  aproint- 
ed  who  would  further  his  Khemes.  Wend- 
jimadub was  the  onljr  one  who  nad  the 
courage  to  stand  up  openly  in  the  council 
before  prominent  Americans,  and  take 
the  agent's  part,  declaring  his  innocence 
and  showing  why  the  warfare  was  waged 
against  him.  Aithough  uneducated, 
Wendjimadub  is  by  far  tne  best  speaker 
among  the  Chippewa.  He  served  in  a 
Minnesota  regiment  throughout  the  Civil 
War.  He  farms  to  some  extent,  but  is  in 
sufficiently  affluent  circumstances  to  live 
without  working.  He  has  been  conv^ted 
to  Christianity.  (j.  a.  o.) 

Wenimettet  {wenomiwUf  'at  the  grape- 
vine.*— Gerard).  A  Nipmuc  villf^  in 
1676,  at  the  present  New  Braintree,  Wor- 
cester co.,  Mass. 

WenimosMt—RowIandson  quoted  by  Drake, 
Trag.  Wild.,  26,  1841.  WoalmiMot— Kinnicutt, 
Ind.  Names  Worcester  Go.,  66,  1906.  Wiaaimi*- 
Mtt— Ibid. 

Wenona.  A  small  snake  (Charina  boUse) 
found  in  California  and  Mexico.  From 
vnnona  (q.  v.)  in  the  Santee  Sioux  lan- 
guage, siniifying  'first-bom  child'  [if  a 
daughter  J.  The  word  is  also  a  place 
name.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Wenrohronon  (AvMro*ron^nof^\  prob- 
ably from  a  combination  of  the  noon 
avM^rd*,  the  Huron  form  of  the  com- 
mon Iroquoian  vocable  denoting  *  scum,' 
'mose,'  Mather,'  with  the  verb  stem 
.  -o',  *  to  float,*  *  to  be  immersed  or  con- 
tained in  liquid  or  in  the  earth,'  '  to  be 
in  solution,'  'to  be  contained  in,'  with 
the  tribal  appellative  suffix  -roftno'^', 
AuM^ro^  (ouenro  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions), the  Dase  of  the  term,  signifies,  as 
a  geographic  name,  '  where  scum  floats 
on  the  water';  hence  Awenrohronon 
means  '  the  people  or  tribe  of  the  place 
of  floating  scum.'  The  suggested  mean- 
ing of  the  name  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Wenrohronon  may  have  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  famous  oil  spring  of 
the  town  of  Cuba,  Allegany  co.,  N.  Y., 
described  as  a  filthy,  sta^ant  pool,  about 
20  ft  in  diameter,  without  an  outlet  A 
yellowish-brown  oil  collects  on  its  but- 
race,  and  this  was  the  source  of  the 
famous  "Seneca  oil,"  formerly  a  popular 
local  remedy  for  various  ailments.  The 
spring  was  so  highly  regarded  by  the 
Seneca  that  they  always  reserved  it  in 
their  land-sale  treaties).  One  of  the 
tribes  which,  according  to  the  Jesuit 
Relation  for  1639,  had  been  associated 
with  the  Neutral  Nation  and  which  had 
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lived  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  toward  the  Iroquois,  the 
common  enemy  of  all  these  tribes.  As 
the  territory  of  the  Neutitd  Nation  on 
the  B.  side  of  Niagara  r.  extended  at  this 
date  southward  to  the  "  end  "of  L.  Erie 
and  eastward  to  the  watershed  of  Gene- 
see r.,  at  least,  the  former  habitat  of  the 
Wenrohronon  must  have  been  s.  of  this 
territory.  So  long  as  the  Wenrohronon 
kept  on  good  terms  with  the  Neutral 
Nation  they  were  able  to  withstand  their 
enemies  and  to  maintain  themselves 
against  the  latter' s  raids  and  incursions. 
But  owine  to  some  dissatisfaction,  possi- 
bly fear  of  Iroquois  displeasure,  the  Neu- 
tral Nation  severed  its  relations  with  the 
devoted  Wenrohronon,  who  were  thus  left 
a  prey  to  their  enemies.  Deciding  there- 
fore to  seek  asylum  and  protection  from 
some  other  tribe,  they  sent  an  embassy  to 
theHurons,  who  received  them  kindly  and 
accepted  their  proposal,  offering  to  assist 
them  and  to  escort  them  with  warriors 
in  their  migration.  Nevertheless,  the 
fatigue  and  Imrdships  of  the  long  retreat 
of  more  than  80  leagues  by  a  body  ex- 
ceeding 600  persons,  largely  women  and 
children,  caused  many  to  die  on  the  way, 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  arrived  at 
Ossossan^  and  other  Huron  towns  ill 
from  the  epidemic  which  was  primariljr 
the  occasion  of  their  flight.  The  Jesmt 
Relation  cited  says:  "Wherever  they 
were  received,  the  best  places  in  the 
cabins  were  assigned  them,  the  granaries 
or  caches  of  com  were  opened,  and  they 
were  given  liberty  to  make  such  use  of 
it  as  meir  needs  required." 

It  is  stated  (Jes.  Rel.  1647-48,  xxxiii, 
63,  1898)  that  the  southern  shores  of  L. 
Erie  were  formerly  inhabited  *'by  cer- 
tain trib^  whom  we  call  the  Nation  of 
the  Cat  (or  Panther);  they  have  been 
compelled  to  retire  far  inland  to  escape 
their  enemies,  who  are  farther  to  the 
west,"  and  that  this  Nation  of  the  Pan- 
ther has  a  number  of  flxed  towns,  as  it 
cultivates  the  soil.  This  shows  that  the 
appellation  ** Nation  du  Chat"  was  a 
^neric  name  for  ** certain  tribes"  dwell- 
ing 8.  and  8.  B.  of  L.  Erie,  whose  enemies 
feirther  westward  had  forced  at  least 
some  of  them  to  migrate  eastward.  From 
the  list  of  names  of  tribes  cited  by  Bre- 
beuf  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1635  (33, 
1858)  the  names  of  four  tribes  of  the 
Iroquois  tongue  dwelling  s.  of  L.  Erie 
and  of  the  domain  of  the  Five  Iroquois 
tribes  occur  in  the  order:  Andastoerrho- 
nons  (Conestoga),  Scahentoarrhonons 
(People  of  Wyoming  valley),  Rhiier- 
rhonons  (the  Erie),  and  the  Ahouenroch- 
rhonons  (Wenrohronon).  But  this  last 
name  is  omitted  from  the  list  of  tribal 
names  cited  from  Father  Ragueneau's 
**  Carte  Huronne,"  recorded  by  Father 


LeJeune  in  his  Relation  for  1640  (35, 
1858),  because  this  tribe,  in  1639,  becom- 
ing too  weak  to  resist  the  Iroquois,  hav- 
ing lost  the  support  of  an  alliance  with 
the  Neutral  Nation,  and  being  afflicted 
with  an  epidemic,  probably  smallpox, 
had  taken  flight,  part  seeking  refuge 
among  the  Uurons  and  part  among 
the  Neutral  Nation,  with  which  peo- 
ples they  became  incorporated.  The 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1641  (80,  1858)  says 
that  in  the  town  of  Khioetoa,  sumamed 
8t  Michel,  of  the  Neutral  Nation,  a  cer- 
tain foreign  nation,  named  ASenrehro- 
non,  which  formerly  dwelt  beyond  "the 
Erie  or  the  Nation  au  Chat  (or  the  Pan- 
ther Nation),"  had  for  some  years  past 
taken  refuge.  Father  Jean  de  Brebeuf 
and  Father  Joseph  Marie  Chaumonot 
started  from  Ste  Marie  of  the  Hurons  on 
Nov.  2,  1640,  on  a  mission  to  the  Neutral 
Nation;  but  owing  to  several  causes, 
chiefly  false  reports  spread  among  them 
by  Huron  spies  concerning  the  nature  of 
this  mission,  they  were  coldly  received 
by  the  Neutrals  as  a  whole,  and  were 
subjected  to  much  abuse  and  contumely. 
But  the  Wenrohronon  dwelling  at  Khio- 
etoa lent  willing  ears  to  the  gospel,  and 
an  old  woman  who  had  lost  her  nearing 
was  the  first  adult  person  amon^  them 
to  be  baptized.  Bressani's  Relation  for 
1653  (Thwaites  ed.,  xxxix,  141,  1899), 
however,  says  that  among  the  Hurons 
the  Oenronronnons,  whether  by  true  or 
false  report,  added  weight  to  the  charges 
against  the  Jesuits  of  being  the  cause  of 
the  epidemic  and  other  misfortunes  of 
the  people.  The  foregoing  quotation 
definitely  declares  that  this  tribe  of  the 
Wenrohronon  dwelt  before  their  migra- 
tion "beyond  the  Erie"  or  the  Pantner 
Nation.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
this  tribe  lived  on  the  upper  waters  of 
the  AlWheny,  possibly  on  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  that  it  was 
one  of  the  tribes  generically  called  the 
Black  Minquaas.  Writingto  his  brother 
on  Apr.  27,  1639,  Father  DuPeron  (Jes. 
Rel.  1639,  XV,  159,  1898),  in  reference 
to  the  Wenrohronon,  says:  **We  have 
a  foreign  nation  which  has  taken  refuge 
here,  both  on  account  of  the  Iroquois, 
their  enemies,  and  on  account  of  the 
epidemic,  which  is  still  causing  them 
to  die  here  in  large  numbers;  they  are 
nearly  all  baptized  before  death."  Of 
the  Wenrohronon,  Father  Bressani, 
writing  in  1653  (ibid.,  xxxix,  141,  1899), 
says  that  they  had  then  only  recently 
come  into  the  Huron  country,  and  that 
they  "had  formerly  traded  with  the  Eng- 
lish, Dutch,  and  other  heretical  Europe- 
ans." Nothing  is  known  of  the  numbers 
of  the  refugee  Wenrohronon  who  fled  to 
the  Neutral  Nation,  but  these  were  in 
addition  to  the  "more  than  600"  who 
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arrived  in  the  Huron  country  in  1639. 
From  Herrman's  map  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  1670  (published  in  1673) 
mucn  information  is  derived  in  regard  to 
the  valley  of  the  Juniata  r.,  the  w.  branch 
of  the  Susquehanna,  and  the  Wyoming 
or  Scahentowanen  valley.  As  the  Wen- 
rohronon  were  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Iroquois  tribes,  and  as  they  were  known 
to  have  traded  with  the  English,  the 
Dutch,  and  other  Europeans,  it  would 
appear  that  they  must  have  followed  the 
routes  to  the  trading  places  on  the  Dela- 
ware and  the  lower  Hudson  customarilv 
followed  by  the  Black  Minquaas,  with 
whom  they  seem  to  have  been  allied. 
From  Herrman's  map  it  is  learned  also 
that  the  Black  Minquaas  lived  w.  of  the 
Alleghany  mts.,  on  the  Ohio  or  Black  Min- 
quaas r.,  and  that  these  Indians  reached 
Delaware  r.  by  means  of  the  Conemaugh, 
a  branch  of  the  Ohio  or  Black  Minquaas 
r.,  and  the  Juniata,  a  branch  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna, and  that  prior  to  1670  the  Black 
Minquaas  came  over  the  Alleghany  mts. 
along  these  branches  as  far  as  the  Dela- 
ware to  trade.  These  Wenrohronon  were 
Srobably  closely  allied  in  interests  with 
le  Black  Minquaas,  and  so  came  along 
the  same  route  to  trade  on  the  Delaware. 
Diveiging  eastward  from  the  Wyoming 
valley  were  three  trails— one  through 
Wina  gap  to  Easton,  Pa.,  the  second  by 
way  of  the  Lackawanna  at  Capouse  mead- 
ows through  Cobb's  gap  and  the  Lacka- 
waxen  to  the  Delaware  and  Hudson,  and 
the  third,  sometimes  called  the  "War- 
rior's path,"  bv  way  of  Ft  Allen  and 
along  tne  Lehigh  to  the  Delaware  Water- 
cap  at  Easton.  From  the  journal  of  Rev. 
Wm.  Rogers  with  Sullivan's  expedition 
against  the  Iroquois  in  1779,  it  is  learned 
that  in  the  Great  Swamp  is  Locust  Hill, 
where  evident  marks  of  a  destroyed  Indian 
village  were  discovered;  that  the  Toby- 
hanna  and  Middle  crs.  flow  into  Tunkhan- 
nock,  which  flows  into  the  head  branch 
of  the  Lehigh,  which  in  turn  poins  the 
Delaware  at  Easton;  that  Mooeick  mtn., 
through  a  gap  of  which  Sullivan  passed 
into  the  Great  Swamp,  is  on  the  dividing 
line  or  ridge  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Susquehanna.  This  indicates  the 
routes  by  which  the  Wenrohronon  could 
readily  have  reached  the  Delaware  r.  for 
trading  purposes  at  a  very  earlv  date. 

LeJeune  (Jes.  Rel.  1639,  xvii,'213, 1898) 
states  that  the  Wenrohronon,  "those 
strangers  who  recently  arrived  in  this 
country,"  excel  in  drawing  out  an  arrow 
from  the  body  and  in  curing  the  wound, 
but  that  the  efficacy  of  the  prescription 
avails  only  in  the  presence  of  a  pregnant 
woman.  In  the  same  Relation  (p.  37)  he 
says  that  *Hhe  number  of  the  faithful 
who  make  profession  of  Christianity  in 
this  village  amounts  to  nearly  60,  of  whom 


many  are  Wenrohronons  from  among 
those  poor  strangers  taking  refuge  in  this 
counti^."  According  to  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tion for  1672-73  (lvii,  197,  1899)  there 
were  Wenrohronon  captives  among  the 
Seneca,  along  with  others  hx>m  the  Neu- 
tral Nation,  the  Onnontioga,  and  the 
Hurons;  the  three  nations  or  tribes  last- 
named,  according  to  Father  Fr^nin  (1669- 
70),  composed  the  Seneca  town  of  Kana- 
saro>  the  Neutrals  and  the  Onnontioga 
Being  described  as  having  seen  scarcely 
any  Europeans  or  having  heard  of  the  tme 
God. 

The  historical  references  above  given 
indicate  that  the  Wenrohronon,  l^fore 
their  wars  with  the  Iroquois  and  before 
they  were  stricken  with  smallpox^  most 
have  been  a  tribe  of  considerable  impor- 
tance, numbering  at  least  1,200  or  1,500, 
and  possibly  2,0(%  persons,  (j.  n.  b.  h.  ) 
AhoQMrodiriiouu.— Jes.  Bel.  ieS5.H  1868.  Aw«b- 
nhroaon.— Jes.  Bel.,  ni,  index,  1866.  Oenrou«» 
■OBC-Jes.  Bel.  1658,  xxxix,  141, 1809.  twuMlm- 
,-7Jes.    BeL   1889,   66,   1868  (misprint,  coi^ 


rected  in  errata).  0««uro  nation. 
197,  1899.    8sar8roiudU.--Jes.  Bel. 


id.,  1678,'  Lvn, 

98.  1868. 

— Ibid^l689.XVljmi898.'  W« 


Shea,  Gath.  Hiss.,  179.  1856.  WsBrohzweaa  (Sen- 
rohroiimw).-Jes.  Bel.  1689,  66,  1858  (form  given 
in  errata). 

Weognfka  ( *  muddy  water  * ) .  A  former 
Upper  Creek  town  on  a  branch  of  Pon- 
cmshatchee  cr.,  in  s.  w.  Coosa  co.,  Ala., 
with  103  heads  of  families  in  1832. 
Owekofba.— Bqyce  In  18th  Bep.  B.  A.  £..  Ala.  map, 
1900.  ir-i-ikifki.-Oatsohet,  Creek  Migr.  L^ 
1,149,1884.  W6Ht-fiif-ka.-§en.  Ex.Doc.425,24th 
Gong.,  Ist  sen. ,  277, 1896.  We  gof  oar.— Parsons  In 
SchoolcMft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  676,  1864.  We#- 
gufka.— H.  B.  Bep.  87, 8l8tConff.,2dsesB.,  122, 1861. 

Weogofka.  A  town  of  the  Creek  Na- 
tion. Okla. 

V-inkifkL-^Htschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  n,  186, 
1888. 

WtpanawomexL  A  village  situated  in 
1008  on  the  s.  bank  of  I^tuxent  r.  in 
Anne  Arundel  co..  Md.— Smith  (1629), 
Va.,  I,  map,  repr.  1819, 

Weperigweia.  An  Algonquian  tribe 
living  in  1635  n.  of  St  Lawrence  r.,  below 
Tadoussac,  Quebec. 

0iMp«rigmMiaoa6k.~Jes.  Bel.  1648,  88, 1858.  Oitp«- 
rigoaa-oaaooakhL-Jes.  BeL  1686. 18,  1868.  Wspe- 
rigo«isiawsk.^es.  Bel.,  in,  index,  1858. 

Weqaadong  (from  wikuedunk,  'at  the 
bay').  An  ancient  Chippewa  village 
where  the  L'Anse  band  still  live,  near 
UAnse,  at  the  head  of  Keweenaw  bay, 
Baraga  CO.,  Mich. 

▲iiM.~8hea,  Gath.  Miss..  890,  1856.  Aas^-ka-we 
aaw.— Warren  (18S2)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc  CplL,  v. 
88, 1886.  Anss  KnowtBoa.^ChaaTignerie  ( 1786) 
quoted  by  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m,  666, 1868 
CmlBprint).  Kioaaaaa.— Chanylgnerie  in  N.  Y. 
I>oc.  Col.  Hist.,  IX,  1064, 1856.  Soaaaaa.— Chau- 
Tignerie  quoted  in  Minn.  Hist.  Soc  Coll..  v,  427, 
1886.  Xioaaaoas.— Chanvignerie  quoted  by 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  m.  666, 1858  (misprint). 
Kioii6oaeBaa.--Vaodl«lia  (1719) In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist..  IX,  8B8,  1866.  Xak-ka-wa-oa-aa-iog.— War- 
ren (1862)  in  Minn.  Hist  Soc.  CoU.,  vTSiS.  1886w 
L*Aafl«.— La  Pointe  ti«aty  (1864)in  U.  8.  Ind.Treat, 
228, 1878.  Wa-qiia-4oag.— Warren  (1862)  in  Minn. 
Hist  Soc. Coll.. v,^l%&.  Wikodk-wiaiaiwak.— 
Gatschet  OJibwa  MS..  B.  A.  £.,  1882  ('people  at 
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the  inlet':  name  of  the  band).  Wiknedimk.— 
Ibid.  IHnrkwiduBk.— Wm.  Jones,  infn,  1906. 
Wikwed.— Baraga,  Eiur.-Otch.  Diet.  164,  1878 
(Chippewa  form).    Wikwedoiif .^Ibid. 

Wequaahing.    See  Wigwasfing. 

WerawahoxL  A  villa^  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacYj  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Cnickahominy  r.,  in  New  Kent 
CO.,  Va.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Werowaoomoco  ('chiefs  town').  A 
town  of  the  Powhatan  confederacy,  sit- 
uated in  1608  on  the  n.  bank  of  York  r., 
in  Gloucester  co.,  Va.,  about  opposite  the 
mouth  of  Queen  cr.  Although  it  was  the 
favorite  residence  of  Powhatan,  the  popu- 
lation did  not  exceed  200  persons.  On 
account  of  the  encroachments  of  the 
whites  he  subsequently  withdrew  to 
Orapaks. 


index,  1868. 
rini.— Ibid. 


WawMkaSrini.— Ibid.    Weweohkai- 


,~8imon8  in  Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i, 
162,  repr.  1819  (mlBprlnt).  Werawo«oiiiooo.~8mith 
(1629),  ibid.,  117.  Werowoomooo.— Ibid..  142. 
WirawM6DioM.-Jeffer8on.  Notes,  138,  table,  1801. 


©.-Smith  (1629),  op.  cit.,  74. 

Werowanoe.  A  chief,  or  head-man, 
amonff  the  former  Indians  of  Maryland 
and  viiginia.  Gerard  (Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
112, 1907)  derives  the  word  from  Renape 
tpirinodnUm,  *  he  is  rich,'  or  *  he  exists  in 
affluence,'  the  chief  radical  being  wiroj 
*  to  be  rich .'  Other  forms  of  the  word  are 
weroance,  wirowance,  wiroans,  wyroans, 
wyoraunce,  etc. 

WMaenikaihika  ('snake  people').  A 
Quapaw  gens. 

Berpeatnns.— Dorsey  in  16th  Bep.  B.  A.  K,  229, 
1897.    W&iHl«'iiakaoi'](a.~Ibid. 

WMftwmann  (We-taw-ma/^Ln,  'yellow 
eel ' ) .  A  gens  ot  the  Mahican. — ^Morgan, 
Anc  Soc,  174,  1877. 

Weshaenm  (loechecum  is  given  by  Roger 
Williams  as  me  Narraganset  name  of  the 
sea,  to  which  Trumbull  adds:  "as  the 
ffreat  'producer*  of  their  staple  food, 
Ish ' ' ) .    A  Nashua  village,  apparently  the 

Srincipal  one,  at  Washacum  iK)nds,  near 
terling,  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  in  the  17th 
century. 

WaBhaoiim.-Willard,  Address,  69,  1868.  Wmat 
kam.— Oookin(1677)  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc., 
n,  487, 1886.  WMhaenm.— Doc.  ca.  1676  quoted  by 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iii,  83.  1848.  Washakiiii.- 
Oookin  (1074)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  1st  s.,  i. 
162,1806.  Weshaknm.— Gookin  (1677)  in  Trans. 
Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  n,  612, 1886. 

WMkarini.  An  Algonquian  tribe  that 
lived  on  the  n.  side  of  Ottawa  r.  below 
Allumette  id.,  Quebec,  with  the  people  of 
which  they  appear  to  be  closely  associated 
in  the  Jesuit  Relations. 
Littla  Vatioa  of  the  Alfomgnlni.— Jeflerys,  Fr. 
Doms.,  pt.  1,  map,  1761.  OuaooaohkaXriiii.— Jes. 
Bel.  for  1610,  84, 1868.  0naoaeohkairi]iioiiek.-Je8. 
Bel.  for  1668.  22, 1868.  Ottaoiueohkairini.-<?ham- 
plain  (1618),  CBnyres,  m,  299,  note,  1870.  SaBlaeh- 
briailalL-Jes.  Bel.  for  1646,  34,  1868.  SeSetkari- 
Bi«ia.-Je8.  Bel.  for  1648,  61,  1868.  OiiMoharixd.— 
Champlain  (1618),  (Eavres,  m,  299,  1870.  Petite 
VatiML-^es.  Bel.  for  1683,  84. 1868.  Petite  nation 
dM  Alfonqnias.— Jes.  Bel.  for  1640. 84, 1868.  Petits 
Alfoaqiiins.— La  Tour  map,  1784.  doieonontat- 
aroaoas.— fiagard,  Hist  du  Can.,  m,  738,  1866 
(Horoil  name).    WawoohkairiaL-Jea.  Bel.,  iii, 


WeMagiiMet  A  former  Massachuset 
village  oear  the  present  Weymouth,  Nor- 
folk eo.^  Mafia, 

We€t«uJc»».— Hoyt,  Aiitlq,  Res,,  m,  ISil,  Ww- 
eboftuiEu. — Uoukin  tR"  I  *  in  Mnj*.  Hbil.  Sue.  Coll.j 
Ut  s.,  1.  Hg  IftOfl.  WeeifcKMouwtt,— Bmdtonl 
(ra.  Itykii,  ibid.,  -itli  s..  ni,  211.  IKAi.  WvMpucm- 
*it.— Pratt  i\^2),  Ibid.,  IV,  479,  1856.  "Wtttfui- 
*iii.— Dudlev  aeSl)  iD  K.  tt.  Hist.  Soc.  CoIIm  i>% 
'  '   1S34,    WAKCMHUJuet.— Mather  {m.  lesi)  in 


fUMiu.— l*uc!lev  (16301,  ibid.,  1st  b.,  vm,  27,  LSOl. 
weMi^iiMUijMt— Hubbard  iim^},  ibtd.,  2a  a„  V, 
va,  IWi*.  Wei»4pu»iett.— Ibi4..  1st  s.,  l.  125,  IH06. 
Weatauruslrui  — H  nbbftM  (IiWOK  ibid  .  2d  s.,  ¥,  192, 
1M5,  WidiAsaibAi.^Brboob-mft,  liid.  Tribes,  VJ^ 
im,  1^S7.  WicbuffUMiiWBt.— McJtirt  U«S)  in  Maas. 
Hist.  Boc.  I 'oik..  JM  \i.,  VI  It,  2-m^  1802.  Wkafu*- 
Mt  — .b*H»t h  li  UG7&K  ibid.,  M  s.,  in,  S25,  1833, 
Wii«4^j«t.— Jo**el>n  (1OT&),  Ibid.*  31S, 

West  Abeilia  (AkU*eka,  'anli^thful 
place* ) .  A  former  Choctaw  village  lot-ated 
by  Roirmni  iit  the  head  of  Chickawiwhajr 
r.,  Mi^ss.i  pnitmblv  iu  Uji^  pri-Mt  iil  X  -Intba 
GO.  It  was  called  West  Abeika  to  distin- 
guish it  from  another  town  (see  East 
Abeika)  of  the  name  at  the  junction  of 
Sukenatcha  and  Straight  crs. — Halbert  in 
Pub.  Miss.  HiBt  Soc,  vi,  425,  427,  1902. 
See  Abihka, 

Abaka.— Romans.  Florida,  823,  1775.  Wert 
Abttka.— West  Florida  map,  ca,  1775. 

Weit   Conffeeto.     A   former   Choctaw 
town  on  the  headwaters  of  Chickasawhay 
r^  presumably  in  Kemper  co.,  Miss. 
Weat  Oonceta.— Romans,  Fla.,  815,  1775.     West 
OoBgato.— West  Fla.  map,  ea.  1775. 

WeBtenhiiok  (corruption  of  HovyatenuCf 
£ng.  Hotiaatonic, '  at  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain.  * — Trumbull ).  A  former  Mahi- 
can village  near  Great  Barrington,  Berk- 
shire CO. ,  Mass.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Mahican  confederacy  after  the  removal  of 
the  council  fire  from  Schodac.  The  in- 
habitants removed  to  Stockbridge  in  1736, 
soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  mis- 
sion at  that  place.  A  few  removed  to 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  joined  the  Dela- 
wares  and  kindred  tribes.  Most  of  the 
Stockbridges  came  originally  from  Wes- 
tenhuck.  (j.  m.) 

WaaUctoohook.— Hoyt,  Antiq.  Res.,  209,  1824. 
Wahktoohook.— Ibid.,  225.  WMtonhook.— Deed  of 
1679  in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist,  xni,  545, 1881.  Wast- 
enhuok.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  62,  1872 
(name  used  by  Moravian  missionaries).  W-nahk- 
ta-kook.— Ibid,  (name  used  by  English  mission- 
aries). Wnahktukook.— Barber,  Hist.  CoU.  Mass., 
95,  1841.  Waoffhqoetockoke.— Edwards  (1788)  in 
Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  x,  95, 1823.  ^ 

WeBtOreenlanden.  A  geo^phic  group 
of  Eskimo  without  recognized  subdivi- 
sions. They  have  long  been  Christianized 
by  German  Moravian  and  Danish  mis- 
sionaries, and  live  principally  about  the 
mission  stations.  A  considerable  admix- 
ture of  white  blbod  is  found  among  them. 
They  are  expert  in  hunting  the  seal  with . 
the  large  harpoon  and  bladder,  and  man- 
age their  kaiaks  with  marvelous  skill. 
They  numbered  9,752  in  1880.  Their 
villages,  including  the  Danish  trading 
poets  and  the  mission  stations,  are  as  fol- 
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lows:  Adjuitsappa,  Agdloitsok,  Aglntok, 
Amerdlok.  ADgpolartok,  Arpik,  Arsok, 
Atanekeraluk,  Blaeeedael,  Christians- 
haab,  Claushaven,  Diynaeskirk,  Eeedes- 
minde,  Epiaok,  Fiskeraaes,  Frederiksda], 
Frederikshaab,  Godthaab,  Holstenboiv, 
Igdlorpait,  Inigsuarsak,  Ipik.  Itivliarauk, 
Ivigtut,  Ivikat,  Jacobshavn,  Julianehaab, 
Kaersok,  Kagsersuak,  Kanajormiut,  Kan- 
eek,  Kanffiartsoak,  Kai>i8ilikj  Kariak, 
Kareok,  Kanisuk,  Kasigianguit,  Keker- 
tarsuarak,  Einalik.  Kinffiktok,  Komok, 
Lichtenfels,  Maklykaut,  Merkitsok,  Nan- 
ortaliky  Naraak,  Narsarsuk,  Kugsoak, 
Numarsuak,  Nunatarsuak,  Ny  Hermhuty 
Okoeeisak,  Pamiadluk,  Proven,  Riten- 
benk,  Sagdlet,  Saitok,  Sardlok,  Sarkak, 
Sermilik)  Sukkertoppen,  Svartehuk,  Tor- 
nait,  Tuapait,  Tiuiuliarbik,  Umanak, 
Upemivik,  Utlaksuk,  Uvingasok,  Yotlik, 
Zukkertop. 

Weito.  A  name  applied  by  the  coast 
Indians  of  southern  couth  Carolina  to  a 
tribe  dwelling  along  Savannah  r.  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  century.  They 
were  dreaded  enemies  of  the  coast  people, 
who  declared  that  they  were  man-eaters. 
In  1674  Henry  Wooaward  visited  their 
town,  or  a  town  of  theirs,  situated  on  a 
point  on  the  w.  bank  of  Savannah  r.,  two- 
thirds  surrounded  by  the  river  and  pro- 
tected by  palisades.  Their  predatory 
habits  made  them  particularly  trouble- 
some in  1669-71,  and  in  1674  it  was  neces- 
sary to  send  against  them  a  company  of 
volunteer  troops.  In  1681  part  of  the 
Shawnee  drove  them  from  the  region 
about  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  little  is  heara  of 
them  afterward.  It  appears,  however, 
that  some  of  the  Westo,  at  least,  retired 
among  the  Lower  Creeks,  first  to  Okmul- 
gee r.  and  thence  to  Chattahochee  r., 
m>m  which  circumstance  and  other  evi- 
dence it  is  almost  certain  that  they  were 
identical  with  the  well-known  Yuchi  (q. 
v.).  This  tribe  is  the**  Oustack*' of  Lea- 
erer  (1672),  and  perhaps  the  Yustaga 
(q.  V. )  of  the  Florida  explorers  in  the  16th 
century.  (j.  r,  s.) 

Oottoea.— De  Bry  map  (1591)  In  Le  Moyne,  Narr., 
Appleton  trans.,  1B75.  Oottaok.— Leaerer,  Dis- 
cov.,  17,  1672.  Oiutaot.— Oatschet,  Creek  Mlgr. 
Leg.,  I,  48,  1884.  Wettoe*.— Archdale  (1707)  in 
Ramsay,  Hist.  So.  Car.,  I,  34, 1809. 

Wetamoo.  A  female  chieftain  of  a  pcut 
of  the  Wampanoag,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  17th  century,  generally  known  during 
Philip's  war  as  the  Squaw  Sachem  <>! 
Pocasset.  She  was  the  wife  of  Alexander 
(Wamsutta),  Philip's  elder  brother,  and 
sister  of  Wootonekauske,  Philip's  wife, 
and  until  Alexander's  death  (16(32)  went 
under  the  name  of  Namumpam.  She  sur- 
vived her  husband,  and  after  his  death 
was  called  Wetamoo  ( Weetamoe,  Weeta- 
moo,  Wetamoe,  Wetamore).  She  e»- 
poused  Philip's  cause  in  his  war  with  the 
English,  and  aided  him  with  warriors 


and  provisions.  After  the  death  of  her 
first  husband  she  married  Quinnapin 
(known  also  as  Petananuet  and  Peter 
Nunuit),  a  son  of  Ninigret,  chief  of  the 
Niantic  tribe.  While  fleeing  from  the 
English  she  was  drowned,  Au^.  6,  1676, 
in  attempting  to  cross  Tehticut  r.  Her 
head  was  cut  off  and  set  upon  a  pole  in 
sight  of  Indian  prisoners  who  were  her 
adherents.  According  to  Mrs.  Rowland- 
son  (Narr.,  73, 1828),  who  waa  a  prisoner 
of  Quinnapin,  Wetamoo  spent  much  time 
in  her  personal  adornment.  At  a  dance 
"she  had  a  kersey  coat  covered  with 
girdles  of  wampum  from  the  loins  up- 
ward. Her  arms  from  her  elbows  to  her 
hands  were  covered  with  bracelets. 
There  were  handfuls  of  necklaces  about 
her  neck,  and  several  sorts  of  jewels  in 
her  ears.  She  had  fine,  red,  stockings, 
and  white  shoes,  her  hair  powdered,  and 
her  iace  painted  red."    (  a.  f.  c.    c.  t.  ) 

Wetohon  (* panther').  A  Yuchi  dan. 
WitoiA>'.-«peck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  71,  1909  (tc^ehh 
W«toh<*  tahi.— OfttBchet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.A.E., 
1886  (-i'pantherffeDB*). 

Wetlko.  A  Yurok  village  on  the  s.  side 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  r.,  n.  w. 
Cal. 

W6ht*l-q«a.— Oibb0  (1861)  in  Schoolciaft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  m,  188, 1868. 

Wetsagua  ( *  opossum ' ) .  A  Yuchi  clan. 
WSteaffowAB'.— €peck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  71, 1909.  W«t- 
ufftUTtahi.— Gatschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  £..  1886 
(•■' opossum  gena ') . 

Wetsiaut.  A  Siuslaw  village  on  Sins- 
law  r.,  Oreg. 

We'-tai-aiia'.--j)oney  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m, 
280,1890. 

Wetiitsiko.  The  Yurok  name  of  a 
Karok  village  on  Klamath  r.,  n.  w.  Cal., 
between  the  mouth  of  Salmon  r.  and  Or- 
leans Bar. 

Wetumpka  (Creek:  u'-t,  or  u-^wa^ 
*  water*;  tundna^  *it  is  rumbling*).  Two 
former  Upper  Creek  towns,  4  m.  apart, 
on  the  E.  bank  of  Coosa  r.,  Elmore  eo., 
Ala.,  the  falls  of  the  river  lying  between 
them.  Swan  in  1791  called  them  Big  and 
Little  Wetumpkee.  The  modem  town 
Wetumpka  stands  on  the  site  of  Big  We- 
tumpka, about  i  m.  below  the  falls;  and 
anotner  town,  West  Wetumpka,  has 
sprung  up  on  thew.  side  of  the  river, 
which  flows  through  adeep  canyon  at  that 

Elace.  The  * '  Stincard  "  language  spoken 
y  these  two  towns,  which  are  generally 
referred  to  as  one  settlement^  was  the 
Alibamu  dialect  (a.  s.  o.  ) 

Oweatumka.— Woodward,  Reminisc,  48,  1859. 
Wee-tam-ka.— Adair^Am.  Inds.,  267,  1776.  Wea- 
tomkna.— Romans,  Florida,  i.  90,  1776.  Wea- 
tiimpk66.~Adair,op.cit,880.  WetiiBipkeM(bigand 
little).-«wan(17^)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes. 
V.  m  1866.  Whittomka.— Bartram.  Trayels,  461. 
1796.    WitaiBkt—Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  V,  848, 1789. 

Wetumpka.  A  former  Lower  Creek 
town,  a  branch  or  cplony  of  Kawita  Tal- 
ahasi  (see  Kawita)^  situated  12m.  from 
it,  extending  for  3  m.  along  Wetumpka 
cr.  in  N.  B.  Kusq^ll  co.,  Ala. 
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WeektankM.— Carroll,  Hist.  CoU.  8.  C,  i.  190, 
1836.  We-tum-«aa.— HawkinB  (1799),  Sketch,  66. 
1848.  Wotuinkee.— Page  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  274, 
25th  Cong.,  2d  sesB.,  76, 1838. 

Wetnmpka.  Apparently  a  former  Semi- 
nole settlement  in  central  Florida.  It 
was  probably  near  Wetmnpka  Hammock, 


in  Marion  co.  Charley  Emathla'g  town 
and  Coe  Iladjo's  town  were  near  by,  and 
Wetumpka  may  be  the  proper  name  of 
one  of  them.  (h.  w.  h.) 

Wetamka.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv,  84,  1848. 
Wilamky.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  26th  Cong.,  2d  seas., 
map,  768-9,  1838.  Witamky.— McKenney  and 
Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  ii.  160, 1868. 

Weyok.  A  Tikeramiut  Eskimo  village 
at  C.  Lisburne,  Alaska. — Hydrogr.  chart, 
1890,  quoted  by  Baker,  Geog.  Diet  Alaska, 
1902. 

Wewamaikem  ( We^vximoMEmy  'the  no- 
ble ones ' ) .  A  gens  of  the  Mamalelekala, 
a  Kwakiutl  tribe.— Boas  in  Rep.  U.  S. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  330,  1897. 

Wewanitownk.  A  band  of  Cree.— 
Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by  Richardson, 
Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  37, 1851. 

Wewaiee  (We-waf-see,  'buzzard').  A 
gens  of  the  Shawnee. — Morgan,  Anc.  8oc., 
168,  1877. 

Wewenoo.  A  tribe  of  the  Abnaki  con- 
federacy that  lived  on  the  coast  of  Maine 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  r.,  in 
Lincoln  and  Sagadahoc  cos.  They  were 
closely  related  to  the  Arosaguntaoook, 
with  whom  they  combined  at  an  early 
period  when  displaced  by  the  English. 
They  figured  in  the  Falmouth  treaty  of 
1749  and  other  treaties  of  that  period. 
Before  1727  most  of  them  had  removed 
to  St  Francis  and  B^cancour,  Quebec,  and 
in  1747  only  a  few  families  remained  in 
Maine,  who  soon  afterward  removed  also 
to  Canada,  where  a  remnant  still  exists. 
SanSinak.— French  letter  (1721)  in  Mass.  Hist. 
See.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  vni,  263,  1819.  Sarinakieiu.— 
Basle  (trans,  of  1724)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  8.,  VIII,  247,  1819.  SbMpMot  Indians.— Wil- 
liamson in  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  ix, 476, 1865  (local 
name).  Sheepsonts.— Douglass,  Summary,  i,  184, 
1755.  Walinfld.— Gatschet.  Penobscot  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1887  (Penobscot  name).  Walaonoak.— Doug- 
lass, op.  cit.,  185.  Wananoak.—Alcedo,  Die.  Geog., 
V,  881, 1789.  Waaonoaks.— Jefferys,  Fr.  Doms.,  pt  1, 
map,1761.  Wawaeneck.— Cascoconf.(1727)inN.H. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  II,  261, 1827.  Waweneoh.— Colman 
(1727)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  C^ll.,  1st  s.,  vi  J17, 1800. 
Wawenock.— Caaco  conf.  (1727)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  II,  261,  1827.  WMwenooks.— Falmouth 
lour.  (1749)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  iv,  164, 1866. 
wewe«iook8.— Falmouth  jour.  (1749).  ibid.,  156. 
Wewenooks.— Niles  (ro.  1761)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  4th  s.,  v.  365. 1861.  Wewooneok.— Falmouth 
treaty  rep.  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  890, 
1863.  Winnenodu.— Falmouth  treaty  rep.  (1726) 
in  Me.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  in.  386,  1853.  'Wlsoas- 
iett— Sullivan  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll..  Ist  s., 
IX, 220, 1804  (local  name).  Woenooks.— Falmouth 
treaty  rep.  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  iii,  886, 
1863.  Womenoff.— Gyles  (1726)  in  Me.  Hist.  Soo. 
Coll.,  Ill,  857,  1858  (misprint).  Woweaooks.— 
Falmouth  treaty  rep.  (1726),  ibid.,  in,  886, 1853. 

Wewoka  (Creek:  u^-iwa  or  tt^-i,  *  water'; 
w6xlciSj  *  it  IS  roaring':  *  roaring  water'). 
A  former  Upper  Creek  town  on  Wewoka 
cr.,  in  N.  w.  Mmore  co.,  Ala.,  with  40  war- 


riors in  1799  and  100  families  in  1832. 
See  Oaomakina,  (a.  s.  q.  ) 

WMikis.— Treaty  of  1797  In  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat, 
^  1837.  Weooka.— Robin.  Voy.,  ii,  map,  1807. 
Weeokoes.— Treaty  of  1779  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  70, 
1887.  Weoka.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  1st 
sesB.,  826, 1836.  Wewoak-har.— Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  425, 
24th  CoUK.,  1st  sess.,  803,  1836.  Wewoakkan.— 
Ibid.,  279.  We  woak  kar.— Schoolcraft  Ind. 
Tribes,  IV.  578.  1864.  Wewoakkar  Woekoy.— Creek 
paper  (1886)  in  H.  R.  Rep.  87,  81st  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  122,  1851.  We- wo-oau.— Hawkins  (1799), 
Sketch,  40, 1848.  Wewoko.— Treaty  of  1814  in  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat,  162. 1887.  Wiwoka.— Gatschet  Creek 
Migr.  Leg.,  1, 160, 1884.  Wiwnxka.— Ibid.  Wowo- 
oan.— Cornells  (1813)  in  Am.  St  Papers,  Ind.  AflT., 
I,  846, 1882. 

Wewoka.  An  important  town,  the 
former  capital  of  the  Seminole  Nation, 
Okla. 

"^wixka.— Gatschet  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  ii,  186, 
1888. 

Wewutnowhu.    A  Kawia  village  in  the 
San  Jacinto  mts.,  s.  Cal. 
Santa  Rosa.— Barrows,  Ethno-Bot  Coahuilla  Ind., 
84, 1900.    We-wnt-now-hu.— Ibid. 

Weyapiertenwah.    See  Bluejacket, 

Wejamilikato  ( We-yaT-nih^'ka-lo,  *cave 
enterer ' ).  A  subclan  of  the  Dela wares.  — 
Morjmn,  Anc.  Soc.,  172,  1877. 

Weye.  A  former  town,  probably  of  the 
Upper  Creeks,  on  middle  Coosa  r..  Ala. — 
Lattre,  map  U.  S.,  1784. 

Weyon  (^deer*).     A  Yuchi  clan. 


Speck,  Yiichi  Inds.,  70,  1909.    W^yon 
jchet  lichee  MS.,  B.A.E.,  1885  (= 'deer 


We«yA«'.— Sb 
ta]ia.-<^tsch 
gens'). 

Weypaloo.  A  former  Upper  Creek  town 
on  the  E.  side  of  Coosa  r.,  Ala. —Jefferys, 
Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776. 

Weihinshte  (freely  translated  the  name 
signifies  'those  by  whom  the  anger  or 
displeasure  of  the  people  is  made  mani- 
fest' ) .  The  War  gens  of  the  Omaha.  The 
skin  of  the  elk  is  not  toached  or  used  by 
the  members  of  this  gens,  because  the 
wrappers  used  to  cover  the  pipes  and 
other  sacred  articles  happenea  to  be  the 
skin  of  a  male  elk.  It  nas  been  errone- 
ously called  the  £lk  gens.  (p.  l.  ) 
BIk  gens.— Dorsey  in  Sd  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  220, 1886 
(error).  Wajingaetace.— Bafbi,  Atlas  Ethnog.,  56, 
1826.  wase-Uh-ta.— Long.  Exped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i, 
825, 1828.  Wa'-ibeee-ta.— Morgan.  Anc.  Soc.,  166, 
1877.  Weji«ote.— Dorsey  in  3d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  ,219, 1885. 

Whahoo.    See  Wahoo. 

Whala.    The  extinct  Bear  clan  of  the 
former  pueblo  of  Pecos,  N.  Mex. 
Whalatdoh.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  849, 1896 
{<Uh=  •  people').    WhA-lu.— Hewett  ibid.,  n.  s., 
VI,  431, 1904. 

Whalebaok  Bhellheap.  The  extensive 
oyster-shell  heaps  of  Damariscotta  r., 
Me.,  lie  within  the  towns  of  Newcastle 
and  Daemariscotta.  Besides  many  small 
mounds  and  la}rer8  of  shell,  there  are  ^\q 
heaps  of  large  size.  Two  of  these  are  on 
the  w.  shore,  the  more  northerly  of  which, 
known  as  the  Peninsular  mound,  beinc 
about  400  ft  long.  The  greatest  depth  ol 
shells  is  about  22  ft.  A  hundred  yards 
downstream  is  another  heap  of  irregular 
form,  extending  along  the  shore  for  sev- 
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eral  hundred  feet  On  the  opposite 
shore  are  three  principal  deposits.  The 
greater  part  of  the  lai^^t  of  these, 
the  Whalehack  mound,  was  removed  in 
1886,  and  the  shells  were  ground  for  com- 
mercial purposes.  The  Peabody  Mu- 
seum of  Harvard  University  purchased 
the  right  to  all  artifacts  found.  This 
heap  was  approximately  300  ft  long  and 
125  ft  wide;  its  greatest  depth  was  16}  ft 
There  seem  to  nave  been  two  or  three 
periods  of  deposition  of  shells  forming 
the  mound,  separated  by  intervals  during 
which  thin  layers  of  mold  had  accumu- 
lated. 

The  mound  was  composed  almost 
wholly  of  oyster  shells,  a  few  of  the 
larger  valves  beine  11  ana  12  in.  in  length. 
Occasionally  shefls  of  other  species  of 
mollusks  were  found;  five  or  six  Indiui 
skeletons  were  unearthed,  and  fireplace 
hearths,  ashes,  charcoal,  and  bones  of 
various  animals  occurred  frequently,  but 
artifacts  of  stone,  bone,  and  antler  were 
extreme!  y  rare.  A  small  number  of  stone 
adze  blaaes  of  the  nearly  straight-edged 
type  were  obtained,  also  a  very  few  rude 
pestles,  hammer-stones,  and  other  com- 
mon forms.  Fragments  of  a  considerable 
number  of  earthenware  pots  were  recov- 
ered at  various  depths.  The  sherds  from 
10,  12,  and  14  ft  below  the  surface  have 
the  same  characteristics  as  those  from  the 
upper  layers,  all  of  them  being  of  the 
well-known  New  England  Al^nquian 
types.  The  *' roulette"  and  indented 
methods  of  decoration  prevailed  through- 
out The  potter's  art  in  this  r^on 
made  little  ii  any  advance  during  the  lonff 
period  necessary  for  the  accumulation  of 
12  or  14  ft  of  shells. 

Consult  Berry  in  New  England  Mag., 
XIX,  1898-9;  Putnam  in  20th  Rep.  Pea- 
body  Mus.,  1887;  Wyman  in  2d  Rep. 
Peabody  Mus.,  1869.  (c.  c.  w. ) 

Whapi  ( H^-piO-  The  Red-tail  Hawk 
clan  of  the  San  IldefontK)  Indians  of  New 
Mexico;  also  the  name  of  an  ancient 
pueblo  site  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley 
about  2  m.  n.  b.  of  the  Black  mesa,  tradi- 
tionally claimed  to  be  a  former  home  of 
the  Whapi  clan.  (b.  l.  h.  ) 

Wkarkoots  (Xtoaxots:  Chehalis  name). 
A  former  village  of  the  Chinook  tribe  on 
Shoalwater  bay,  on  the  site  of  the  present 
Bruceport,  Pacific  co..  Wash. 
Vi^pr&'zotM.— F.  Boas,  inf  n,  1906.  Wharhoots.— 
Swan,  N.  W.  CoeLSt,  211,  1867.  f  wa'xSts.—Boas, 
op.  eft.  (Chehalis  name).  * 

Whamook.  A  Kwantlen  village  on  Era- 
ser r.,  a  few  miles  below  the  mouth  of 
Stave  r.,  Brit  Col.;  pop.  29  in  1910. 
Ho'nak.— Hill-Tout  in  Ethnol.  Surv.  Can..  64, 1902. 
StoQwa'fBL— Boas.  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (probably 
identical).  Wbarnook.— Caq.  Ind.  Aflf.,  pt.  ii,  160, 
1901.  Whonnooh.— HiU-Tont,  op.  cit.  whonook.— 
Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  74, 1878. 

Whatiminek  (  Whail-min-ek'),  An  Oki- 
nagan  village  6}  m.  n.  of  Deep  cr.,  Oka- 


nagan  lake,  Brit  Col. —Dawson  in  Trans. 
Boy.  Soa  Can.,  sec  ix,  44, 1891. 
Whetstones.  See  Abrading  implements^ 
Whiggiggin.  A  written  permit  to  hunt, 
from  looEU  officials  or  from  Indian  chiefe. 
According  to  Scheie  de  Vere  (American- 
isms, 21,  1872)  this  word  is  in  common 
use  in  Maine  and  adjoining  parts  of  Can- 
ada: from  atoikhigan  in  the  Abnaki  dia- 
lect of  Algonquian,  signifsdng  '  (what  is) 
carved  (scratched,  or  engraved)/  hence 
anjrthing  written,  as  a  letter,  a  oHL^  or  a 
book.  (a.  f.  c.) 

Whilknt  The  Hupa  name  of  a  sniall 
Athapascan  division  occupying  the  upper 
portion  of  the  valley  of  Redwood  cr.,  h. 
Gal.  Their  languase  differs  slightly  from 
that  of  the  Hupa,  m>m  whom  they  were 
separated  by  a  mountain  ridge,  and  they 
might  be  considered  a  part  of  that  trib!e 
except  tbat  they  seem  to  have  had  no 
political  connection  with  them  and  dif- 
ered  in  religious  practices.  The  rontee. 
of  the  pack-trains  lay  through  their  terri- 
torv,  and  tho  oonflicte  between  the  whites 
and  Whilkut  were  frequent  and  bloody. 
The  survivors  were  taken  to  the  reserva- 
tion at  Hupa  soon  after  its  establishment, 
but  after  1870  they  drifted  back  to  thdr 
old  homes,  where  10  or  12  families  are 
still  livine.  Below  them  on  Redwood  cr. 
are  the  CnUula.  (p.  b.  o.  ) 

Ht-al-kttt-whuh.— Powers  in  Cent  N.  A  Ethnol., 
ni,  88,  1877  (*|rtyenB':  Hnpa  name).  Solta  Zadi- 
•mtr.— Meyer,  Maoh  dem  Sacmmento,  215,  1866. 
BedwoodlndUaa.— McKee(1861)  ln8en.]^J>oc.4, 
82d  Gong.,  qpec.  aetf.,  100,  185S.  Wheeloottaa.— 
Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  446,  1874  rtribatariea': 
Hupa  name).  WUl'-kak.— Powen  in  Cont  N.  A. 
Bthnol..  m.  88,  1877.  Xoilkot— P.  B.  Qoddaid, 
inf  n,  1906  (Hupa  name). 

Whipiiwoff.     A  name  of  the  fireweed 
(ErecMhUeshieractfolia).  Gerard  (Garden 
and  Forest)  July  29,  1886,  who  dtes  the 
word,  refers  it  to  wippitiuH^  in  the  Cree 
dialect  of   Algonquian,  signifying  'they 
are  hollow,'  mat  is.  like  a  tube,  plunu 
of  vripptHw,  4t  is  hollow.'        (a.  f.  a  ) 
Whirling  Bear.    See  MahUAotoa, 
Whirling  Thandt r.    See  Na$heahtt$k, 
Whiskah.    A  band  of  Salish  formerly 
living  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  a  n. 
branch  of  the  Chehalis  in  w.  Washing- 
ton.    They  are  little  known  to  whites 
except  under  the  comprehensive  term 
"Lower  Chehalis." 

Wliiahkah.-aibbe  in  Oont  N.  A.  EUmol..i,  171, 
1877.    WUs-kah.— Boa  in  Ind.  Afl.  Rep.,  18,1870. 

Whiik7-diok,Whiik7-jaek.  Qee  Whisky- 
John, 

Whiiky-jolm.  A  name  in  northern  Can- 
ada and  parts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Canada  jay  (Perisoreus  etm/adensis).  A 
corruption,  by  folk-e^mology,  of  wiska- 
tehdn,  the  name  of  this  bird  m  the  Cree 
dialect  of  Algonquian  (Nascapi  us^kachon; 
Chippewa  kwingwishi^  the  Canada  jay  or 
moosebird,  according  to  Dr  Wm.  Jones). 
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farther  corrapted  into  wJmky-jack,  occa- 
sionally into  whUky-dick,  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

WhiBtlei.  See  Mtmc  and  Mtuical  intiru- 
merits. 

WMte  Apple.  One  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  early  writers,  which  seemB  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  b.  side  of  St 
Catherines  cr.,  Miss.,  opposite  the  Grand 
village.  Wliite  Earth  has  been  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  it.  For  the  arche- 
ology of  this  section,  see  Bull.  Free  Mns. 
Univ.  Pa.,  II,  128, 1900. 

Apple  VilUfe.-Boasu,  Travels  La.,  49,  1771. 
OreatVillace.— Dtimont  in  French,  Hist.  Ooll.  La.. 
V,  31. 1858.  ereat  White  Apple  YiUaffe.~Ibid.,  70, 
▼peloie.— Iberville  (1609)  quoted  by  Brinton  in 
Pn>c.  Am.  Philoe.  Soc.,  4^  1878.  White  Apple 
'Ullage.— Dmnont,  op.  cit.,  49. 

Wliite  Cap  Indians.  A  band  of  Sioux 
from  Minnesota,  under  the  chief  White 
Cap  ( Wapahaska)  in  1879,  who  settled  on 
a.  Saskatchewan  r.  in  Assinlboia,  Canada. 
White  O19  Biooz.— Can.  Ind.  Afl.,  96, 1880. 

White  Cloud.  See  WcU>anaquot;  Waho- 
kieshiek. 

White  Bog  Baoriflee.  The  annual  im- 
molation of  the  white  dog  (or  dogs)  at 
the  New  Year  ceremony  by  the  Ircxiuois 
is  the  satisfaction  or  the  fiilfilment  of  a 
dream  of  Teharonhiawa^n  (q.  v.),  one 
of  their  chief  gods,  who.  m  the  Iroquoian 
ooemic  philosophy,  is  tne  impersonation 
or  the  embodunent  of  all  munal  and 
floral  life  on  earth.  He  is  therefore 
called  the  Master  of  Life,  or  the  life 
God.  As  prescribed  by  the  ritual  em- 
ployed, the  date  for  beginning  the  cei«- 
monv,  or  more  properly  aeries  of  rites,  is 
on  tne  5th  day  of  the  new  moon,  called 
Disgo^nH*  (*long  moon')>  which  is  the 
second  coming  after  the  winter  solstice, 
or  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  early 
part  of  February.  These  New  Year 
rites  deal  symbolically  with  very  strik- 
ing phenomena  in  nature,  namely,  the 
weakening  or  the  depression  of  the 
power  of  the  Life  God  dv  the  Monster 
Forces  of  the  Winter  God,  exhibited  in 
the  seemine  demise  of  nearlv  all  founa 
and  flora  following  the  departure  south- 
ward of  the  Sun,  and  the  dispersion  of 
the  Winter  God's  forces  and  the  renewal 
of  life  in  all  things  on  earth  by  his  return 
northward.  In  the  native  mind  these 
changes  are  due  laively  to  enchantments 
produced  by  powenul  orendca  (q.  v.),  or 
magic  powers,  struggling  for  supremacy. 
So  the  rites  and  ceremonies  believed  to 
be  efScadous  in  the  restoration  of  health 
among  men  are  believed  to  be  likewise 
effective  among  the  gods.  Breams  being 
the  recognized  means  through  which 
tntelaries  may  reveal  the  objects  or 
agencies  to  be  employed  for  the  recovery 
of  health  when  rumed  by  sorcery,  it  was 
asBumed  that  Teharonhiawagon,  in  view 
of  his  weakened  power,  must  have 
dreamed  what  wonla  restore  his  life,  the 
life  in  nature  to  its  normal  condition; 


and  the  tntelaries  of  man,  his  father's 
clansmen,  have  revealed,  it  is  thought, 
the  fact  that  he  has  dreamed  that  a  sac- 
rificial victim  and  an  offering  of  tobacco 
are  required  to  disenchant  the  life  forces 
in  nature  and  in  man.  The  motive  of 
these  New  Y^ar  rites  is  therefore  (1)  to 
resuscitate  all  life  on  earth  by  supplying 
to  the  Master  of  Life  wliat  he  has 
dreamed  is  imperatively  necessary  to 
secure  the  well-being  of  ms  specific  incar- 
nations— the  normal  bodies  and  beings 
in  nature,  and  (2)  to  renew  through  rite 
and  ceremony  all  the  agencies  and  means, 
lai^ly  mythic  or  figmental  in  character, 
which  are  believed  to  secure  and  promote 
man's  welfare.  Should  the  blight  cast 
upon  the  face  of  nature  by  the  demons  of 
the  Winter  God,  should  the  migration  of 
birds  and  fishes,  and  the  hibernation  of 
game  and  other  animals  become  perma- 
nent facts,  unchangeable  phenomena  of 
the  known  world,  the  wise  men  of  the 
Lroouois  taught  that  all  normal  life  on 
eartn — ^birds,  animals,  and  men — would 
perish  from  the  land,  and  that  com, 
beans,  squashes,  and  sunflowers,  and  the 
precious  tobacco,  could  no  longer  be 
planted  to  sprout  and  ^w  to  maturity, 
so  that  the  demon  Famme  would  devour 
the  people.  It  is  this  gloomy  prospect 
that  impels  the  tutelary  of  Teharonhia- 
wagon.  the  Master  of  life,  to  reveal  to  his 
soul,  tnrough  a  dream,  what  is  needed, 
in  the  form  of  an  offering  by  mankind, 
to  thwart  the  malign  purpose  of  the 
demons  of  the  Winter  God,  Tawiskaron 
(q.  V. ) .  He  who  seeks  the  fulfilment  of 
his  dream  must  chant  his  death  song, 
the  challenge  song  of  his  tutelary,  and 
for  this  reason  Teharonhiawagon,  too, 
sings  his  death  chant  in  midwinter,  for 
if  his  dream  be  disre^irded  and  remain 
unsatisfied,  the  complete  destruction  of 
all  life  on  earth  would  take  place.  The 
Caucasian  custom  of  drinking  the  health 
of  a  person  is  a  vestigial  reflex  of  a  similar 
concept. 

In  considering  the  status,  the  character, 
and  the  dependence  on  man  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon as  a  chief  god  among  others, 
an  important  caution  is  to  be  kept  in 
mind,  namely,  that  while  he  is  regpu-ded 
as  the  Master  of  life,  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  he  is  also  the  god  or  ruler 
of  all  other  things:  and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked  that  all  gods  as  such  were 
themselves  subject  to  the  inexorable 
decrees  of  Fate,  of  Destiny.  In  primi- 
tive thought  the  concept  or  idea  of  Fate 
or  Destiny  is  clearly  developed  out  of 
the  countless  tidlures  of  the  gods  to  bring 
about  results  contrary  to  the  established 
course  of  nature;  every  failure  of  a  god 
to  accomplish  a  certain  expected  result 
was  at  once  attributed  to  one  of  two 
things:  either  to  the  conjectured  inability 
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of  the  god  to  change  the  decree  of  Fate, 
i.  e.  the  established  order  of  things, 
or  to  an  abortive  attempt  of  the  people 
to  perform  a  rite  or  ceremony  in  accord- 
ance with  a  prescribed  ritoal.  These 
considerations  exempted  Teharonhia- 
wagon  and  other  gods  from  censure  for 
the  nonperformance  of  the  impossibley 
and  they  also  show  that  sometimes  the 

Sods  stood  in  need  of  human  aid,  either 
irectly  or  ceremonially. 
The  New  Year  ceremony  is  commonly 
performed  in  every  so-called  long-house 
or  assembly-hall  in  the  tribe,  for  there 
are  sometimes  several  such  structures 
within  the  tribal  limits,  one  in  each  vil- 
lage or  small  town,  although  two  or  more 
contiguous  small  villages  may  unite  in 
holding  a  joint  session.  However,  the 
village  which  is  the  first  to  celebrate  the 
festival  must  b^n  it  on  the  day  pre- 
scribed by  the  ritual,  and  the  other 
villages  consecutively;  or  the  several  vil- 
lages and  towns  may  perform  the  cere- 
mony simultaneously. 

The  name  given  by  all  the  Iro<)uoian 
peoi>les,  with  perhaps  the  tentative  ex- 
ception of  the  Cherokee,  to  this  cere- 
mony is  some  variant,  dialectic  or  other, 
of  Onnonhouarori  (Lafitau).  In  the  Jesuit 
Relations  and  in  other  early  writings  the 
following  forms  occur:  Ormonhouaroiaf 
Honnojiouaroria,  Honnaouaroriaf  Hono- 
novaroriaf  Hagnonhariorahaf  Ononhwarcia, 
Ononhara,  AnnonhSaroria  (Huron),  Gan- 
onhSarori  (Mohawk,  Bruyas).  In  the 
present  Onondaga^it  appears  as  Qancf^ 
*htuai^vjl\  a  form  cognate  with  iakonoc*- 
*hvjaiW*h&\  signifying  *it  drives,  ui^ges, 
ordistractsone  8  brain,'  having  reference 
to  the  supposed  promptings  of  the  soul, 
inspired  by  the  tutelary  to  seek  to  ac- 
quire something  designed  to  promote  and 
secure  the  welmre  of  the  body.  Hence 
the  song  or  chant  commonly  expressed 
such  a  desire.  In  describing  such  parts 
of  this  ceremony  as  were  observea  by 
them,  the  early  Jesuit  missionaries 
amonff  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois, 
and  the  early  French  writers  of  Canada, 
employed  expressions  like  la  foHe^  ou  U 
renversemerU  ae  Ute  ou  du  cerveUe,  i.  e. 
'Hhe  madness,  or  the  dizziness  or  swim- 
ming in  the  head  or  brain."  and  avoir  la 
t^te  en  fcharpe,  i.  e.  "to  nave  the  head 
in  a  sling, '^  and^  taking  a  part  for  the 
whole.  **the  festival  of  dreams,  or  of  de- 
sires,''  and  confusing  the  rite  of  purifica- 
tion by  fire  with  tne  rite  of  kindling 
the  new  fire,  ''the  fire  festivals."  Father 
De  Carheil .  writing  of  the  Cayuga  in  1670, 
says  that  tney  do  not  worship  me  dream, 
as  such,  as  the  Master  of  Life,  but  a 
certain  akathonsoria  ('false-face*),  iden- 
tifying it  with  Teharonhiawagon.  It  is 
only  through  these  expressions  that  the 
ceremony  may  be  recognized  in  these 


early  writinn.  Among  very  eu*ly  writers 
among  the  mohawk,  parts  of  die  cere- 
mony have  been  recorded  by  Van  Curler 
il634X  and  among  the  Hurons  by  Sagard 
1626)  who  gave  a  very  incisive  account^ 
rom  which  it  appears  that  the  partici- 
pants in  some  of  the  rites  were  more 
obsessed  and  maniacal  than  are  those  of 
the  present-day  Iroquois.  Wholly  mis- 
apprehending the  motives  underlying 
the  several  rites  of  the  ceremony,  Brebeuf 
(1636),  like  his  contemporaries,  says  that 
the  Cmnkara.  "a  certain  kind  of  mad- 
ness," is  for  fools  (or  madcaps). 

In  early  times  the  number  of  dogs  to 
be  sacrificed  was  apparently  not  ritual  ly 
limited;  for  in  a  ceremony  held  by  the 
Hurons,  Feb.  24,  1656,  in  fulfilment  of 
an  order  pur]X)rting  to  have  been  issued 
by  an  apparition  of  Teharonhiawagon 
himself,  10  dogs,  10  wampum  beads  from 
every  cabin,  a  wampum  belt  10  strands 
in  breadth,  4  measures  of  sunflower  seed, 
and  as  many  beans,  were  sacrificed,  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  country  had 
been  threatened  in  case  of  a  failure  to 
provide  the  required  gifts  and  offerings. 
At  another,  held  in  1^,  likewise  in  an- 
swer to  a  direct  order  of  an  apparition, 
22  presents  were  asked,  among  tne  items 
of  which  were  6  dogs  of  a  certain  form 
and  color,  50  pieces  of  tobacco,  a  large 
canoe,  etc.  It  is  not  until  late  modem 
times  that  the  dog  (or  dogs)  was  not  partly 
eaten  after  having  been  partially  burned 
in  the  sacrificial  fire;  for  as  early  as  1642 
the  Jesuit  Relations  say  that  the  dogs  are 
eaten  as  "they  usually  eat  their  cap- 
tives." The  missionary  Kirkland  wit- 
nessed among  the  8eneca  a  ceremony 
lasting  7  days,  in  which  two  white  doge 
were  strangled,  painted,  decorated,  and 
hung  up  in  the  center  of  the  village  on 
the  evening  preceding  the  beginning  of 
the  rites;  ana  after  the  performances  had 
lasted  several  days,  the  dogs  were  taken 
down  and  placed  on  a  pyre,  and  when 
nearly  consumed  one  was  removed  and 
placed  in  a  kettle  with  vegetables  and 
eaten.  This  shows  that  as  late  as  1760 
the  fiesh  of  the  victim  was  ceremonially 
eaten  among  the  Iroquois. 

According  to  the  ritual,  in  the  per- 
formance of  this  and  of  all  other  tnbal 
ceremonies  each  of  the  two  phratriee  of 
clans  (see  Tribe)  has  essential  parts  in 
every  act  to  execute,  which  the  other 
may  not,  without  at  once  destroying  the 
assumed  mvstic  effect  of  the  ceremony 
on  the  welmre  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Master  of  life. 

In  the  preparations  preliminary  to  the 
sacrifice  of  tne  victim  two  fire  ntes  are 
performed,  which  consume  three  days; 
one  is  for  the  purpose  of  rekindling  the 
fires  after  removing  the  old  from  afi  the 
cabins  of  the  community.    The  Directors 
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of  the  Four  Ceremoniee  appoint  two  per- 
•oni,  one  from  each  phratry,  to  do  tliis. 
Among  the  Onondaga  these  two  personfl 
are  choflen  from  the  Deer  and  the  Wolf 
datifl,  respectively,  these  two  being  the 
heads  of  the  phratriee  to  which  they 
bdonp.  In  the  performance  of  their 
sacrea  dnties  these  two  persons,  who 
must  have  the  rank  of  federal  chiefs, 
must  wear  the  native  costume— a  feather 
head-dress  made  of  the  webs  stripped 
from  the  shafts,  and  a  blue  sash  when 
available— mu8t  be  painted  with  a  spot  of 
vermilion  on  each  cheek,  and  must  carry 
each  a  wooden  paddle,  about  4  or  5  ft  in 
length,  on  which  must  be  delineated  the 
clan  tutelary  of  the  bearer.  The  duty 
of  the  Deer  herald  in  every  lodge  is, 
while  rekindling  the  fire,  to  deliver  a 
thanksgivinff  address  with  the  announce- 
ment of  the  beginning  of  the  Gand^'hwaV' 
iifi*,  or  New  Year  ceremony,  and  to  urge 
the  inmates  to  abandon  their  labors  and 
amusements  in  order  to  attend  in  person 
at  the  long-house  or  tribal  assembly- 
hall;  the  duty  of  the  Wolf  herald  is  con- 
tinuously to  chant  on  the  way  and  in 
the  lodses  the  Ganon^hwaVwi\  or  the 
Dc»Eith  (mant  of  Teharonhiawagon.  The 
rites  at  the  assembly-hall  do  not  begin 
until  these  two  persons  return  there  and 
make  their  report. 

In  making  his  rej>ort  of  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  sacred  commission  entrusted 
to  them,  the  spokesman  in  behalf  of 
himself  and  his  cousin  of  the  Wolf  phra- 
try  says,  among  many  other  things,  that 
they  then  place  the  entire  matter  on  the 
floor  of  the  assembly-hall  and  that  there- 
after the  whole  responsibility  for  carry- 
ing on  the  ceremony  devolve  on  the 
Two  Cousins  (i.  e.  the' two  clan  phratries 
of  the  tribe)  occupying  respectively 
the  two  sides  of  the  phratral  fires;  that 
they  two  have  chanted  the  Death  chant 
in  behalf  of  Teharonhiawajjon;  that  thev 
have  rekindled  the  fires  in  his  behalf 
with  the  paddles;  that  the  session  of  the 
Ganc^^htmVuA*,  or  New  Year  ceremony, 
is  now  open  for  all  the  people,  even  to 
the  least  of  the  children;  and  that  in 
the  ensuing  fire  rite  they  two  will  pass 
through  the  fires  in  behalf  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon. Then  a  speaker  chosen  from 
the  Deer  phratry  receives  in  the  name 
of  the  people  the  report  with  suitable 
commendations  of  the  two  officials,  and 
then  in  behalf  of  the  assembled  people 
directs  his  words  in  a  long  address  to 
extolling  the  handiwork  of  Teharonhia- 
wagon as  exhibited  in  nature.  Vividly 
headdresses  the  bodies  and  beings  and 
elemen]jg  in  nature  as  anthropic  persons. 
Beginmng  with  the  lowest  m  position, 
he  gives  thanks  to  "Our  Mother,  the 
Earui,''  for  her  blessings;  and  then  in 
like  manner  he  addresses  the  Graoses, 


the  Plants,  the  Shrubs,  and  the  Trees, 
severally,  feelingly  declaring  that  all 
these  things  were  made  "curative 
medicine''  by  Teharonhiawagon  to  pro- 
mote the  welfare  of  man;  then  the 
Rivers,  the  Lakes,  the  Springs,  and  All 
Moving  Waters,  and  so  too  "Our  Moth- 
ers the  Com,  the  Beans,  and  the  Squash'' 
receive  a  like  measure  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving  for  the  blessings  supplied 
by  them;  then  the  Grame  Animals  which 
run  or  fly  or  swim  likewise  receive  praise 
and  thanks  for  the  sustenance  which 
they  give  to  man;  then,  in  order,  the 
Fire  is  thanked  for  its  many  blessings  to 
man;  in  like  manner  the  Sun,  "Our 
Elder  Brother,"  the  Moon,  "Our  Grand- 
mother," and  her  Assistants,  the  Morn- 
ing Star  and  the  Stars,  are  all  thanked 
for  their  care  and  guidance;  then  the  Four 
Thunderers  and  Rainmakers,  "  Our 
Grandfathers,"  receive  praise  and  thanks 
for  the  many  blessings  and  comforts 
which  they  heatow  on  man  and  on  all 
living  things  on  earth  in  watering  the 
earth  and  all  that  j^ws  thereon  and  in 
keeping  the  water  in  springs,  rivers,  and 
lakes  fresh;  lastly,  the  Air  (or  the  Wind) 
is  thanked  for  preserving  fresh  the  air 
that  moves  on  the  earth,  even  as  Teha- 
ronhiawagon has  willed  it  The  speaker 
now  addressee  the  people,  strongly  re- 
minding them  that  such  and  so  many 
are  the  required  words  of  thanksgiving 
which  must  be  spoken  by  man  to  all  the 
things  established  by  Teharonhiaw^^n 
and  to  all  those  assistant  an thropic  beings 
to  whom  he  has  assigned  a  share  in  the 
government  of  the  world  by  entrusting 
them  severally  with  various  duties  for 
the  promotion  of  human  welfare  and 
who  will  aid  in  protecting  man  during 
the  New  Year  ceremony,  then  just  begun, 
in  which  it  is  the  solemn  duty  of  man 
to  execute  faithfulW  the  decrees  of  Te- 
haronhiiwagon.  Finally,  apostrophiz- 
ing the  Master  of  Life,  the  speaker  sum- 
marizes all  that  he  has  said  m  behalf  of 
the  people  and  humbly  begs  of  him 
health,  peace,  and  contentment  for  all 
mankind  during  the  period  the  ceremony 
will  last  Then  he  announces  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  fire  rite  by  annoimc- 
ing  to  the  cousin  phratry  of  the  Wolf 
that  his  phratry  has  alr^y  appointed 
the  official  who  will  take  charj;e  of  the 
paddles,  and  he  earnestly  enjoms  on  all 
persons,  both  adults  and  children,  the 
imperative  necessity  for  every  one  to 
perform  this  rite  and  solemnly  cautions 
every  one  not  to  withdraw  his  hand 
when  a  paddle  is  offered  by  the  chosen 
official. 

This  fire  rite,  called  Aoutaenhrohi  ('to 
asperge  with  ashes ')  by  the  Hurons,  has 
for  its  motive  the  disinfection  or  rather 
disenchantment  of  all  persons  from  the 
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oontagton  of  fevers  and  hot  maladiee 
produced  by  the  Fire-god,  the  "  Demon 
Aoutaenhrohi/'  by  passing  through  the 
breath  of  fire,  and  the  exorcism  and 
expulsion  from  the  village  and  country  of 
the  maliffn  spirits  that  caused  these  evils. 
The  Jesmt  Relation  for  1637  relates  that 
a  woman  among  the  Hurons  for  whom 
this  fire  rite  was  being  performed,  passed 
barefoot  through  200  or  300  fires  main- 
tained expressly  for  her  in  the  several 
cabins,  and  that  she  was  not  thereby 
burned  in  the  least.  At  the  present  time 
this  rite  is  performed  symbolically  only. 
The  persons  performing  the  rite  each 
receive  a  wooden  paddle  and  then  repair 
to  each  of  the  two  phratial  fires  in  the 
long-house,  where  they  dip  up  the  ashes 
and  let  them  fall .  For  this  purpose  small 
parties  of  men,  women,  ana  children  are 
formed  from  either  phratry,  acting  con- 
secutively or  sometimes  simultaneously. 
Every  party,  however,  must  have  a  leader, 
a  chanter,  and  a  speaker  who  makes  an 
address  of  praise  and  of  thanksgiving  to 
Teharonhia wagon  in  behalf  of  those  who 
accompany  him  to  the  two  fires.  When 
the  people  have  all  passed  through  the 
fire,  the  two  persons  who  acted  as  heralds 
perform  this  fire  rite  in  behalf  of  Teharon- 
hiawagon  himself;  and  then  two  men  and 
two  women  from  each  phratry  with  the 
usual  complement  of  a  leader,  a  chanter, 
and  a  sp^er,  accompanied  b^  all  the 
people,  bank  the  phratral  fires  lighted  in 
Dehalf  of  Teharonhiawagon,  and  thus  the 
rite  closes. 

In  this  rite  the  parties  from  the  Deer 
phratry  bearing  paddles  leave  the  room  by 
the  eastern  doorway,  turn  to  the  lefthand, 
or  sinistrally,  and  go  around  the  building 
by  the  northern  side  and  reenter  the  room 
by  the  western  doorway;  but  the  parties 
from  the  Wolf  phratry  bearing  paddles 
leave  the  room  by  the  western  doorway, 
turn  to  the  lefthand,  or  sinistrally,  and 
go  around  the  building  by  the  soutn  side 
and  reenter  the  room  by  the  eastern  door- 
way. Thus  half  of  the  circuit  is  made  by 
one  phratry,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
other;  and  by  turning  sinistrally  the 
parties  do  not  at  any  point  in  their  jour- 
ney turn  their  backs  to  the  Sun,  their 
"Elder  Brother."  This  distinctly  em- 
phashses  the  dual  or  phratral  organiza- 
tion of  the  tribe  (q.  v.T,  whose  functions 
symbolize  those  of  tne  male  and  the 
female  principles  in  nature. 

With  the  Close  of  the  two  fire  rites,  the 
Dream  festival  or  ceremony  begins;  this 
usually  lasts  three  days.  This  rite  is  the 
cult  of  the  personal  tutelary,  and  consists 
(1)  in  the  renewal  or  rejuvenation  of  the 
orendOf  or  magic  power,  of  the  personal 
tutelary  of  every  person  who  possesses 
one,  by  having  its  distinctive  cnallenge 
song  or  chant  resung  by  the  clansmen  of 


the  father  of  the  owner,  this  resinging 
being  done  according  to  ritual  by  one  or 
more  persons  with  a  drum  or  specific 
rattles;  and  (2)  in  '*  the  divining  or  seek- 
ing to  guess  the  dream- word"  of  those 
who  have  dreamed  specific  dreams,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  thereby  the 
suggested  or  revealed  tutelary  of  the 
dreamer,  who  is  commonly  a  child,  and 
the  bestowal  of  a  small  sjrmbolic  material 
representation  of  this  tutelary  upon  him 
by  his  father's  clansmen.  A  cnallenge 
song  or  chant  accompanies  the  bestowal 
of  me  symbol  referred  to,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  renewed  in  subsequent  years  at 
such  a  ceremony.  Every  clan  of  each 
phratry  appoints  a  man  and  a  woman  to 
near  these  specific  dreams  from  children 
and  difiident  persons  in  their  clan,  and 
they  afterward  relate  these  dreams  to  the 
chiefe  or  prieet-chiefe  whose  duty  it  is  to 
divine  the  tutelary  for  each.  The  songs 
which  accompany  the  tutelaries  comprise 
practically  all  those  belonging  to  the  tribe, 
with  the  exception  of  those  employed  for 
condolence  and  sorcery.  The  rite  begins 
with  the  renewal  of  the  two  challenge 
songs  of  Teharonhiawagon  himself ;  these 
two  are  the  Great  Feather  Dance  and  the 
Drum  Dance.  Of  course,  this  consists  in 
singing  only  one  of  the  scores  of  songs 
and  chants  belonging  to  each  of  these 
rites  or  dances.  In  many  cases  these 
songs  constitute  integral  parts  of  the 
ritual  of  the  Four  Ceremonies,  which  are: 

(1)  the  Great  Feather  Dance,  with  about 
150  songs  with  dance  accompaniment; 

(2)  the  Drum  Dance,  with  approximately 
a  hke  number  of  songs;  (3)  theAdon^wd\ 
or  Clan  Personal  Chant,  every  clan  having 
about  100  of  these,  and  (4)  the  Great 
Wager  or  Bet  which  is  laid  between  the 
two  phratries.  This  is  the  game  of  the 
plum-pits. 

In  addition  to  these  songs  and  dances, 
some  persons  may  ask  to  Imve  performed 
the  rite  of  aspergation  with  ashes  by  the 
flbildu'V  or  Fuse-faces,  or  that  of  in- 
sufSation  by  them,  or  that  of  the  Lament 
of  the  Women,  or  that  of  the  Waving  of 
Evergreen  Branches,  or  that  of  the  AM- 
*gQflwi*^»l^*  or  Dance  of  the  Com  People, 
or  that  of  the  Chant  of  Death,  or  any  one 
of  many  others.  It  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary that  persons  from  both  phratries  as- 
sist in  the  performance.  There  are,  too, 
certain  tutelaries  whose  nature  is  sup- 
posed to  be  such  that  their  challenge 
songs  need  not  be  renewed  at  the  New- 
Year  ceremony,  but  they  may  be  reju- 
venated at  any  other  time  at  a  public 
or  private  festival  held  in  their  honor. 
These  independent  tvitelaries  are  the  Sun, 
whose  challenge  song  is  the  Skin-drum 
Dance  (One^hd^u^*);  the  Moon,  whose 
challenge  songs  are  three  in  number, 
namely,  the  A*gaflm*^tKn*  or  Dance  of 
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the  Com  Mother,  the  OwoBgafni^  or 
ShufSe  Dance,  the  Foar  Nights  Dance; 
the  Thunderers,  whose  challenge  song  is 
the  Wa^M'^ta  or  War  Dance;  and,  lasfly, 
thoee  whose  challenge  songs  belonff  to 
the  QH'hVdo^'hvA'  or  Dance  of  the  Sor- 
cerers. This  Dream  Rite  is  closed  with 
the  visit  of  the  Hofldu^^i^,  or  False-face 
Society,  whose  reception  requires  that 
the  dream- word  of  the  eldest  of  these  be 
divined  and  the  presents  required  for  its 
satisfaction  be  provided;  thereafter  this 
society  disenchants  or  disinfects  the  as- 
sembler-hall and  the  village  bv  aspeiga- 
tion  with  ashes  and  coals  of  fire.  This 
rite  is  the  last  one  preliminarv  to  the  sac- 
rifice of  the  White  Do^,  which  must  ritu- 
ally  take  place  at  sunrise  of  the  morning 
following. 

The  victim  must  be  of  the  native  va- 
riety, white  in  color,  and  must  be  killed 
bv  strangulation  in  order  not  to  break  any 
of  its  bones.  According  to  the  ritual  the 
body  must  be  dressed  and  adorned,  with 
the  face  painted  in  such  manner  as  to 
represent  Teharonhiawagon — the  highest 
type  of  man;  it  is  profusely  marked  with 
rod  spots  about  an  inch  in  diameter; 
white,  blue,  red,  and  green  ribbons  are 
secured  around  the  neck,  body,  tail,  and 
legs;  the  feet  are  fastened  witn  ribbons 
to  the  hips  and  the  neck  in  such  manner 
that  the  legs  remain  at  right  angles  to  the 
body,  thus  simulating  the  standing  posi- 
tion of  the  animal;  a  long  loop  of  riobon 
is  fastened  to  the  feet  for  the  purpose  of 
carrving  it;  to  the  head  is  attached  a 
small  head-dress  or  crown  of  feathers,  and 
around  the  neck  is  placed  a  small  string 
of  wampum  as  a  credential  of  the  authen- 
tidtv  oi  its  mission;  it  is  borne  with  the 
head  directed  forward,  and  it  is  placed 
on  the  song-bench  in  the  assembly-hall 
with  its  head  toward  the  west.  On  ^e 
bench  are  placed  in  order,  first  a  bow  and 
arrows;  second,  the  victim;  and,  lastly, 
a  parcel  of  native  tobacco:  these  are  the 
offerings  to  be  made  to  the  representative 
of  Teharonhiawaffon.  Upon  their  enter- 
ing the  assembly-nail  the  prieet-chiefs  ap- 
pointed by  both  phratriee  must  offer  these 
things  to  the  Teharonhiawagon:  those  of 
the  Wolf,  the  bow  and  arrows  (which  are 
refused),  and  the  victim;  while  the  Deer 
priests  offer  the  tobacco.  The  last  two  are 
accepted.  Then  the  Teharonhiawagon 
leaves  the  room,  followed  by  the  bearers 
of  the  offerings  and  by  the  people,  and 
repairs  to  the  pyre,  which  is  kindled  at 
a  suitable  distance  to  the  southeast  of  the 
building.  The  victim  and  the  tobacco 
are  placed  on  a  platform  prepared  for 
them  on  the  sontnwest  side  of  the  fire; 
the  sacrificing  priest  takes  his  position  on 
tbe  west  side  of  the  fire,  and,  having  the 
victim  on  his  right^  faces  the  east;  ttie 
chiefs  and  ceremonial  officers  gather  on 


the  north,  west,  and  south  sides  of  the 
fire,  and  back  of  these  the  people  assem- 
ble, and  all  those  who  have  Drought  their 
tutelaries  then  place  them  around  the 
sacrificial  fire.  Thus  the  sacrificing  priest 
is  brought  to  face  the  impersonator  of 
Teharonhiawagon,  who  stands  southeast- 
ward from  the  fire.  Then  thrice  in  a 
loud  voice  the  sacrificial  chief  exclaims 
"iTtt*'/"  meaning  **  Here,  do  thou  receive 
it!"  The  first  two  paragraphs  and  the 
one  in  which  the  sacrifice  is  made  are  as 
follows: 

'*Mow,  thou  hearest  the  people  who 
dwell  on  theearth  calling:  (on  thee).  Thou 
dost  too  plainly  see  t^at  there  where 
the  ceremonial  officers  have  kindled  a 
fire  for  thee,  mankind  stand  in  a  body, 
in  a  regulated  assembly.  Moreover,  they 
who  stand  there  are  those  persons  whose 
lives  are  still  spared  on  earth  and  who 
are  indeed  thy  father's  clansmen.  Now, 
moreover,  do  thou  listen,  theAce,  to  them 
when  they  shall  sp^k.  Thou  didst  or- 
dain it,  willing  that  it  should  be  thus  on 
earth  a  matter  of  the  gr^test  moment 
which  should  take  place  in  midwinter; 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  5th  day  of  the  moou 
Disgo^n&S  the  matter  which  thou  didst 
call  by  the  name  of  the  'Great  Sacred 
Ceremony  of  the  Gano*»*h wai^ wl  *. '  Thou 
didst  resolve,  too,  that  thou  wouldst  con- 
tinue to  honor  this  ceremony,  in  which 
mankind  should  perform  the  rites  of  it 
for  thee,  and  in  which  they  should  chant 
their  dream  songs,  and  through  which 
their  words  should  ^o  to  thee  when  liv- 
ing thee  thanksgivmgs.  This  is  what 
took  place  in  thy  mind,  thou  who  dwellest 
in  the  sky. 

"  Thou  didst  will,  too,  that  all  persons 
should  be  equallv  obligated  to  perform 
this  ceremony— uie  raia^ner  chiefe.  the 
oflScers,  both  men  and  women,  oi  the 
Four  Ceremonies,  the  public  and  the  chil- 
dren too.  Thou  didst  will,  too,  that  all 
these  persons  should  pass  through  the 
fires  kindled  for  thee  by  the  officers  of 
the  Four  Ceremonies.  Thus  did  it  come 
to  pass  in  thy  mind.  And,  moreover, 
nothing  obstructs  thee,  so  that  thou  hast 
plainlv  seen  that  all  those  whose  lives 
are  still  spared  have  now  performed  this 
duty:  all  have  fulfilled  what  thou  hast 
ordained,  thou  who  dwellest  in  the  sky." 

Then  coming  to  the  paragraph  of  sacri- 
fice, he  continues:  **So,  uien,  do  thou 
now  know,  too,  that  with  due  formality 
mankind  make  use  of  what  thou  didst 
ordun  for  us  to  employ,  when  thou  didst 
will  that  this  shall  be  the  principal  thing, 
that  that  shall  be  their  word — this  pin- 
ioned object  [the  victim].  Thus  it  took 
place  in  thy  mind,  thou  who  dwellest  in 
the  sky.  So,  now,  here  lies  that  which 
shall  authenticate  the  words  of  man, 
when  thou  wilt  hear  the  whole  earth 
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speak.  Now,  moreover,  do  thou  know 
that  that  b^  which  thy  father's  clans- 
men,  mankind,  dwelling  on  the  earth, 
make  answer  to  thy  dream- word,  goes 
hence  to  thee  [casts  victim  on  the  pvre]. 
Thou  dost  plainly  see  the  number  of  per- 
sons who  are  assembled  at  the  ^lace  where 
those  who  attend  to  thy  affiurs  kindled 
a  fire  for  thee.*' 

The  entire  invocation  would  require 
about  7,400  English  words  to  translate  it 
At  the  end  of  every  subsequent  para- 
gmph  the  priest  throws  a  portion  of  the 
sacrificial  tobacco  into  the  fire^  until  all 
is  offered.  This  ends  the  sacnfice.  On 
the  four  or  ^ve  days  following,  the  Rites 
of  the  Four  Ceremonies  are  performed  in 
their  entiretv.  These  are  the  rites  dis- 
tinctive of  the  New  Year  or  Midwinter 
Ceremony  of  the  Iroquois,    (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

White  Eagle  Band.  A  former  Sioux 
band,  named  from  its  chief. — H.  R.  Ex. 
Doc.  96,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  15,  1873. 

White  Earth.  One  of  the  Natchez  vil- 
lages of  early  writers.  It  was  either  on 
the  site  of  the  subsequent  concession  of 
White  Earth  on  St  Catherines  cr.,  Miss., 
or  else  was  identical  with  White  Apple. 
Terre  BUnohe.— Dumontin  French.  Hist.  Coll.  La., 
y,  70, 1853  (in  a  footnote  given  as  the  same  as  the 
Great  White  Apple  village).  Waaht  Xahipa.— 
Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('town  white':  Natchex 
name).    White  Clay.-^ayarre,  La.,  i,  166, 1861. 

White-eyes  ( Koqfuethagechton).  A  former 
chief  of  the  Delawares  in  Ohio.  He  was 
first  councilor  and  in  1776 succeeded  to  the 
chieftaincy  on  the  death  of  Netawatwees 
pending  the  minority  of  the  heredi- 
tary chief.  He  encouraged  the  Mora- 
vian missionaries  in  their  efforts  to 
ci\'ilize  and  educate  the  Indians.  In  the 
Revolutionary  war,  as  in  the  previous 
conflict  between  the  colonists  and  the 
native  tribes,  he  strove  to  keep  the  Dela- 
wares neutral.  When  the  Iroquois  coun- 
cil commanded  the  Delawares  to  take  up 
arms  for  the  British,  he  replied  that 
he  was  no  woman  and  would  do  as  he 
pleased.  When  Captain  Pipe  almost  per- 
suaded his  people  to  take  the  warpath  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  he  told  the  warriors 
that  he  would  march  at  their  head  if  they 
were  determined  to  go,  and  would  seek  to 
be  the  first  to  fall  and  thus  avoid  witness- 
ing the  utter  destruction  of  the  tribe. 
Compelled  to  declare  himself,  he  openly 
espoused  the  American  cause  and  joined 
Mcintosh's  expedition  against  the  British 
Indians  of  Sandusky,  but  died  of  small- 
pox at  Pittsburc  in  Nov.  1778,  before  the 
force  set  out.  His  name  is  also  recorded 
Koguethagechton,  Koquethagechton,and 
Kuckquetackton.  (f.  h.) 

White-eyes  Villaff e.  A  Delaware  vi  Uage, 
named  from  the  chief,  that  formerly  ex- 
isted at  the  site  of  Duncan's  Falls,  9  m. 
below  Zanesville,  in  Muskingum  co.,Ohio. 
Old  Indian  village.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 


pi.  clvl,  1899.  Old  Town.— Howe.  Hist.  Coll.  Ohio, 
n,  146,  1896.  Old  Town  ▼illaM.— Ibid.  Whitt- 
•yet.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  y,  28, 1848. 

White  Hair.  An  influential  Osage  chief 
at  the  banning  of  the  19th  century, 
known  alsoas  Teshuhimga,  Cahagatonea, 
and  Fahuska  or  Pawhuska,  and  by  Uie 
French  as  Cheveux  Blancs.  He  was 
head-man  of  the  Great  Osage,  whose  vil- 
lage, known  also  as  White  Hair's  Vil- 
lage, was  situated  in  1806  on  the  b.  side 
of  Little  Osage  r.,  in  the  n.  part  of  the 

E resent  Vernon  co.,  Mo.  (near  which 
ieut.  Z.  M.  Pike  established  what  he 
called  Camp  Independence  in  1806),  and 
in  1825  and  1837  on  the  w.  bank  of  Neo- 
sho r.  in  the  present  Neosho  co.,  Kan., 
on  land  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
treatv  of  Sept.  29,  1865.  The  nominal 
chief  of  the  village,  according  to  Pike, 
was  Cashesegra  (K6shiBigr6,  Bie^Foot,  or 
Big  Track),  but  Clermont  or  Clermore 
(Ta°wa"gahe,  Builder  of  Towns)  was  the 
greatest  warrior  and  most  influential  man, 
and  *'  more  firmly  attached  to  the  Amer- 
ican interests  thsLa  any  other  chief  of  the 
nation.''  He  was  lawfnl  chief  of  the 
Grand  Osage,  but  his  hereditary  right 
was  usurped  by  White  Hair  while  Cler- 
mont was  an  infant  Pike  asserts  that 
both  White  Hair  and  Cashesegra  were 
chiefe  of  the  trader  Pierre  Chouteau's 
creating,  and  neither  had  the  power  or 
disposition  to  restrain  their  young  men 
from  the  perpetration  of  an  improper  act, 
lest  they  should  render  themselves  un- 
popular. This  was  evidentduring  Pike's 
stay  in  their  country,  when  White  Hair's 
people  left  to  war  against  the  whites  on 
the  Arkansas,  the  chief  being  powerless 
to  restrain  them.  He  treateof  Pike  with 
hospitality,  and  sent  his  son,  ''a  discon- 
tented young  fellow,  filled  with  self- 
Eride,"  as  an  embassy  with  Pike's  party, 
ut  he  soon  became  tired  and  returned. 
Both  White  Hair  and  his  son  were  pre- 
sented by  Pike  with  *' grand  medals." 
White  Hair  seems  to  be  identical  with 
Papuisea  (Pahusca?),  who  was  the  first 
Inoiian  signer  of  the  treaty  with  the  Osstge 
at  Ft  Clark,  Nov.  10,  1808.  He  signed 
also  the  treaties  of  Sept.  22,  1815;  Sept. 
25, 1818;  Aug.  31, 1822;  June 2, 1825;  and 
Aug.  10,  1825.  He  died,  probablv  soon 
after  the  date  last  mentioned,  at  his  vil- 
lage in  Vernon  co..  Mo.,  and  was  buried, 
in  a  stone  tomb,  on  the  summit  of  Blue 
Mound.  The  grave  was  afterward  van- 
dalized by  treasure-seekers,  and  prior  to 
1850  the  chief  parts  of  the  skeleton  were 
taken  therefrom  by  Judge  Charles  H. 
Allen  ("Horse  Allen").  About  1871 
some  Osage  went  from  Kansas  to  Blue 
Mound  and  rebuilt  the  cairn  formerly 
covering  White  Hair's  remains,  but  the 
whites  would  permit  neither  the  stones 
nor  the  few  bones  of  the  old  chief  to  re- 
main.   The  name  Pawhuska  survives  in 
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that  of  a  town  in  Oklahoma,  the  present 
Osage  agency. 

White  Indiani.  An  unidentified  or  en- 
tirely mythic  people  mentioned  by  various 
early  writers  as  existing  in  some  part  of 
the  unexplored  interior  of  America,  and 
described  sometimes  simply  as  "white," 
but  in  other  cases  as  havmg  white  skins, 
with  beards,  and  clothed  like  Europeans. 
In  some  cases  the  accounts  seem  to  be 
entirely  mythic,  based  on  the  supposed 
existence  of  a  tribe  of  "Welsh  Indians," 
but  in  other  cases  they  seem  to  refer  to  a 
settlement  or  temporary  visitation  of 
Europeans  in  the  remote  distance,  or  to 
the  existence  of  an  Indian  tribe  of  some- 
what lighter  complexion  than  theirneigh- 
bors.  Thus  the  white  men  of  whom  Coro- 
nado  heard  in  w.  Texas  were  De  Soto's 
party  advancing  from  the  e.  ;  and  the  white 
men  n.  w.  from  the  St  Lawrence,  of  whom 
the  Jesuits  heard  from  the  Indians,  were 
probably  whalers  coasting  along  Hudson 
iMiy.  The  Hatteras  Indians  of  All^emarle 
ed.,  N.  C,  were  said  to  show  in  1700 
traces  of  white  admixture  and  to  claim 
white  descent,  which  if  present  may  have 
come  from  absorption  of  the  lost  colony 
of  Roanoke  in  1587.  The  so-called  Croa- 
tan  Indians  base  their  claim  on  the  same 
theory.  Some  of  the  Plains  tril:)e8,  notably 
the  Cheyenne  and  the  Crows,  are  lighter  in 
complexion  than  those  of  the  woods  and 
mountains;  some,  as  the  Mandan,  are 
noted  for  the  frequency  of  light  hair  and 
eyes;  and  in  Pome,  especially  the  Zufii  and 
the  Hopi,  albinoH  are  somewhat  common. 
See  Croatan  Indians^  Popular  fallacienj 
Welsh  Indians.  ( j.  M. ) 

B«biu.— Imlay,  West  Ter.,  293,  1797  (French: 
'beardiK]').  Bearded  Jnda.— Am.  Pioneer,  i,  257, 
1842.  Blanehee.— Tbia.  BUaoe.— Imlay,  op.  cit. 
(French:  'white').  Blanoa  Barbus.— Traaer  in 
Smith,  Bouquet  Exped.,  69, 1766  (French:  'white 
bearded ' ).  Blanea.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West, 
126, 1816  (misprint  for  *  Blancs ') .  Blank  Barbus.— 
Buchanan,  N.  Am.  Inds.,  156,  1824.  White 
Bearded  Indiana.— J.  J.  (1792)  in  Bowen.  Am.  Dis- 
cov.  by  the  Welnh,  87,  1876.  White  Indians.— 
Dobbs,  Hudson  Bay,  21, 1714. 

White  Lodge.  A  subchief  of  the  Sis- 
seton  Sioux  whose  home  camp  was  at  L. 
Shaokatan,  Lincoln  co.,  Minn.,  until  the 
outbreak  of  1862,  when  he  attacked  the 
settlers  at  L.  Shetak  and  carried  away 
Mrs  Wright  and  Mrs  Duly  with  their 
children  to  the  Missouri  r.,  where  they 
were  later  rescued  by  the  **  Fool  Soldier 
band"  of  Teton  Sioux.  White  I^d^ 
escaped  into  Canada  and  died  at  Swift 
Current  about  1870.  (d.  r.  ) 

White  Mountain  Apaehe.  Formerly  the 
Sierra  Blanca  Apacne,  a  part  of  the  Coy- 
oteros,  so  called  on  account  of  their  moun- 
tain home.  The  name  is  now  applied  to 
all  the  Apache  under  Ft  Apache  agency, 
Ariz.,  consisting  of  Arivai])a,  Tsiltaden  or 
Chilion,  Chiricahua,  Coyotero,  Mim- 
brefio,  and  MogoUon .    In  1*910  they  num- 
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bered  2,269.  Capt  Bourke  in  1881-82  ob- 
tained at  Ft  Apache  and  San  Carlos  agen- 
cies the  following  names  of  bands  or  clans: 
Satchin,  Destchin,  Tseskadin,  Tzolgan, 
Tuakay,  Klokadakaydn,  Tzintzilchut- 
zikadn,  Tzlanapah,  Tudisishn,  lyaave, 
Ki^ahani,  Akonye,  Kaynasruntl,  Indel- 
chidnti,  Peiltzun,  Chilchadilkloge,  Na- 
tatladiltin,  Tzaedelkay,  Kaihatin,  Mayn- 
deshkish,  Tushtun,  Tzebinaste,  Tutonash- 
kisd,  Yachin,  Tziseketzillan,  Tizsessen- 
aye,  Tzecheschinne,  Natootzuzn,  Tut- 
zone,  Chiltneyadnaye,  Yagoyekaydn, 
Tzetseskadn,  Inoschuhochen,  and  Gon- 
tiel.  There  are  also  the  forei^  clans 
Tzekinne  and  Nakaydi,  partly  Piman. 
Arisonian  Apaohet.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Pa- 
pers, in,  259,  1890.  Biniette  Shadeeka.— White, 
MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E.,  1876  (Chiricahua 
name).    Sierra  Blanoa  Apaehea.— Ind.  AiT.  Rep., 


WHITE  MOUNTAIN  APACHE 

141,1868.  Sierra  Blanoaa.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am. 
Pollc-lore,  III,  119, 1890.  Sierra  Blanco  Apaohe.— 
Chapin,  Sierra  Blanca  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1867. 
Sierras  blanoas. — Villa-Seflor,  Theatre  Am.,  pt.  2, 
413, 1748.  Surra  Blanoos.— Ind.  AflT.  Rep..  506, 1865 
(misprint).  White  Xountain  Apaohet.— Parke, 
map  N.Mex.,  1851. 

White  people.    See  Race  names. 

White  Pigeon  (Wahbememe).  A  Pota- 
watomi  chief  of  local  prominence  in  the 
early  years  of  the  19th  century.  The 
little  that  is  known  of  him  is  derived 
chiefly  from  tradition.  It  is  said  that 
about  1812,  while  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Detroit,  he  learned  of  an  uprising  among 
the  Indians  and  of  a  threatened  attack  on 
the  settlement  that  now  bears  his  name, 
in  St  Joseph  co.,  Mich.  Far  from  home 
and  frienas,  he  hastened  to  the  scene  of 
the  impending  trouble  and  by  a  timely 
wammg  saved  the  white  settlers  from 
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poesible  mafiBftcre.  He  is  described  as 
tall  and  athletic,  an  unusually  fleet  run- 
ner, and  as  having  possessed  high  ideals 
of  truth  and  honor.  Acoording  to  Indian 
information  he  received  his  name  because 
he  was  of  much  lighter  complexion  than 
the  members  of  his  tribe  generally.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  about  30  years  and  was 
buried  in  a  mound  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
village  of  White  Pigeon.  Here,  on  Aug. 
11,  1909,  a  monument,  suitably  inscribed, 
was  erected  to  his  memory  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Alba  Columba  Club  of 
women.  White  Pigeon  signed,  in  behalf 
of  Mb  band,  the  Greenville  treaty  of  Aug. 
3,  1795,  ana  the  treaty  of  Brownstown, 
Mich.,  Nov.  25,  1808.  Two  of  his  great- 
grandsons  and  a  great-granddaughter 
Tthe  wife  of  the  gre^t-grandson  of  Simon 
Fokagon,  q.  v. )  reside  near  Dorr,  Mich. 
Consult  Mich.  Pion.  Coll.,  x,  1888;  [Cora 
Cameron,]  White  Pigeon,  [1909]. 

White  Baocoon'B  Yilla«e.  A  Miami  vil- 
lage, named  from  the  chief  ( Wahpahsay- 
pon,  *  White  Raccoon ' ) ,  near  the  present 
Aboite,  Allen  co.,  Ind.  The  site  was 
made  an  individual  grant  by  treaty  of 
Oct.  23,.  1834.  (j.  p.  D.) 

Baoooons  villafe.— Royce,  map,  in  lit  Rep.  B.  A. 
E.,  1881.  B«oooon  Tillkce.— Treaty  of  1894  In  U.  8. 
Ind.  Treat.. 4«8, 1878.  Wah'-piJi-wtj'-poiL— Dunn. 
True  Indian  Stori^  818,  1908  (proper  name  of 
White  Raccoon).  wapaMpah.~Ibid.  (name  of 
the  reservation) .  White  Raooooiu  TiUage  .—Missis- 
sinewa  treaty  (1826)  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat.,  498, 1873. 

White  Biver  Ute.  The  oflScial  collective 
name  for  puch  of  the  Ute  on  Uintah  res., 
Utah  (to  the  number  of  514  in  1886),  as 
are  not  classed  under  U  i  nta.  It  comprises 
the  Yainpa,  and  the  Green  River  and 
Grand  River  Ute,  as  well  as  perhaps  other 
bands.  Asofficially  recognized,  theWhite 
River  Ute  under  the  Uinta  and  Ouray 
agency,  Utah,  numl>ered  356  in  1904  and 
298  in  1910.  See  Uinta. 
KavUwaoh.— A.  Hrdlidka,  inf'n.l907  (or  Ka-wai- 
ra-chi-u:  their  own  name,  having  relation  to  their 
mountain  abode). 

White-shield,  Harvey.  See  Hishkomts; 
Wopohivats, 

White  Swan.  A  Crow  scout,  brother  of 
Curly,  who  served  with  Reno  in  the  Cus- 
ter campaign  against  the  Sioux  in  1876, 
which  met  with  such  disaster  on  the  Lit- 
tle Bighorn  on  July  25.  He  received  a 
severe  wound  in  the  retreat  out  of  the 
valley,  which  made  him  a  cripple  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in  the  fall 
of  1905  and  was  buried  with  military 
honors  in  the  National  cemetery  on  the 
Custer  battlefield  in  Montana.  For  a 
number  of  years  he  received  a  pension 
from  the  Government 

White  Woman's  Town.  A  former  Dela- 
ware village  near  the  junction  of  the 
Walhonding  and  the  Killbuck,  about  7 
m.  N.  w.  of  the  forks  of  the  Muskingum, 
in  the  present  Coshocton  co.,  Ohio.  The 
settlement  was  po  named  because  a  white 


girl,  Mary  Harris,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured by  the  French  Indiana  about  the 
year  1710  and  later  became  the  wife  of 
Eagle  Feather,  made  the  place  her  home 
At  least  as  early  as  1750.  The  Walhond- 
ing r.  was  known  as  White  Woman's 
river,  or  White  Woman's  creek.  Another 
white  wife  of  Eagle  Feather  was  known 
as  The  Newcomer,  from  whom  Newoom- 
erstown  (q.  y. )  received  its  name. 
PMu&MUaBohat.— BBnaots  andRapilly  map.  1777. 
White  Womau.— Lattr6  map,  178i. 

WhiBsing  stick.    See  BuUroarer. 

Whonkentia.  A  tribe  of  the  Manahoac 
confederacy,  formerly  living;  near  the 
head  of  Rappahannock  r.  m  Eauquier 
CO.,  Va. 

WhoaJranteaet.— Smith  (1629),  Va..  I,  IM.  repr. 
1819.  Whookentiat.— Strachey  (ea.  1812) .  Va..  IM. 
1849.    WhoBkeatiM.-Jeflei8on,  Notes,  179, 180L 

Whnlk.  A  Nimkish  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Nimkish  r.,  s.  coast  of  Van- 
couver id.,  Brit  CoL— Dawson  in  Trans. 
Roy.  8oc  Can.,  sec.  ii,  65,  1887. 

Whnllemoook  ('dwellers  on  Puget 
sound').  A  ^neric  term  used  by  the 
natives  to  designate  the  Salish  tribes  on 
the  N.  w.  coast  of  Washington. — Deans  in 
Am.  Antiq.,  viii,  41,  1886. 

Wiam.  A  Shahaptian  tribe,  speaking 
theTenino  language, formerly  livmgnear 
the  mouth  of  Deschutes  r.,  Or^.  Their 
chief  village  was  Waiam,  on  the  Colum- 
bia r.  at  the  site  of  the  present  Cdilo. 
They  were  included  in  the  Wasco  treaty 
of  1855 asa  "band  of  Walla  Wallas,"  and 
were  removed  to  the  Warm  Springs  res., 
where  a  remnant  of  the  tribe  that  num- 
bered 130  in  1850  still  survives,  (l.  f.) 
Lower  ]>•  Chatac— Treaty  of  1865  in  U.  8.  lod. 
Treat.,  622«  1878.  Onaioimipott]ii.~Hunt  in  Noot. 
Ann.  Voy.,  x,  81, 1821.  Waiam.— Mooney  in  14th 
Rep.  B.  k.  E./741, 1896.  Wailtm-'lftna.— Ibid,  (na- 
tive name).  way-yam-pams.—RoflS,  Fur  Hunten, 
186, 1855.  Wlam.— Lee  and  Proet,  Orey.,  176, 1844. 
Wyam.— Wasco  treaty  (1856)  in  U.S.  Ind.  Treat, 
622, 1873.  Wy-am-panw.— Roes,  Advent.,  118, 1849. 
Wyampaw.— Lane  in  8en.  Ex.  Doc.  62,  Slat  Cong.. 
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Wiaqnahheohegnmeeng  (Waiehjodkitchir 
gaming^  *at  the  end  of  the  great  lake,' 
whence  the  French  au  Fond  du  Lac)*  A 
Chippewa  village  at  the  head  of  L.  Su- 

Senor,  in  Douglass  co.,  Wis.    The  Fond 
u  Laic  Chippewa  numbered  934  under 
the  La  Pointe  school  superintendent  in 

1909. 

Fond  du  Lao.— Warren  (1852)  in  Minn.  Hist  See 
Coll.,  V,  180,  1886.  Wi-a-qi»li-he^>h»-f«m»-«Bf.- 
Warren  (1852),  ibid.,  v,  130, 1885. 

WlatakaU  (^hanging  loft*).  A  former 
Choctaw  town  in  the  s.  part  of  Neshoba 
CO.,  Miss.,  about  a  mile  s.  of  the  De  Kalb 
and  Jackson  road.  It  received  its  name 
from  a  brush  arbor,  called  by  tbe  Choctaw 
wia-iakali,  under  which  they  were  accas- 
tomed  to  meet  for  their  councils  and  gen- 
eral amusements. — Halbert  in  Pub.  Ala. 
Hist  Soa,  HI,  77,  1899;  Gatachet,  Creek 
Migr.  L^.,  I,  108,  1884. 
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Wiatiae.  A  former  Mahican  village 
near  the  present  Salisbury ,  Litchfield  co., 
Conn.  The  Moravians  had  some  converts 
there  about  1743. 

WehUk.— Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R.,  197. 
1872.  WUtiM.— Kendall.  Trav.,  1, 228, 1809.  WU- 
tUelM.— Macauley,  N.  Y.,  li,  164,  1829.  Wya- 
tiaok.— Ruttenber.  op.  clt. 

Wiattaehechah.    An  unidentified  Sioux 

village. 

Wi-aUa-fihe-ohah.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes.  II,  171.  1862  (trans,  'bad';  che-cha  may  — 
shicha,  *bad'). 

Wichita.  A  confederacjr  of  Caddoan 
stock,  closely  related  linguistically  to  the 
Pawnee,  and  formerly  ranging  from  about 
the  middle  Arkansas  r.,  Kansas,  south- 
ward to  Brazos  r.,  Texas,  of  which  gen- 
eral region  they  appear  to  be  the  aborigi- 
nes, antedating  tne  Comanche,  Kiowa, 
Mescaleros,  and  Siouan  tribes.  They 
now  reside  in  Caddo  co.,  w.  Okla.,  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  former  Wichita  res. 

The  name  Wi^chU</,  by  which  they  are 
commonly  known,  is  of  uncertain  origin 
and  etymology.  They  call  themselves 
A'tiiJhir^/i  (Kirikirish),  a  name  also  of  un- 
certain meaning,  but  probably,  like  so 
many  proper  tribal  names,  implying  pre- 
eminent men.  They  are  known  to  the 
Siouan  tribes  as  Black  Paumee  (Paniwa- 
saba,  whence  "Paniouassa,"  etc.),  to  the 
early  French  traders  as  Pani  Pique j  'Tat- 
tooed Pawnee,'  to  the  Kiowa  and  Co- 
manche by  names  meaning  *  Tattooed 
Faces,'  and  are  designated  in  the  sign 
language  bya  sign  conveying  the  same 
meaning.  They  are  also  identifiable  wit  h 
the  people  of  Quivira  met  bjr  Coronado 
in  1541.  The  Ouachita  living  in  e. 
Louisiana  in  1700  are  a  different  people, 
although  prol>ably  of  the  same  stock. 

Among  the  tribes  composing  the  con- 
federacy, each  of  which  probably  spoke 
a  slightly  different  dialect  of  the  common 
language,  we  have  the  names  of  the 
Wichita  proper  (?),  Tawehash  (Tayova- 
yas),  Tawakoni  (Tawakarehu),  Waco, 
Yscani,  Akwesh,  Asidahetsh,  Kishkat, 
Korishkitsu.  A  considerable  part  of  Uie 
Panimaha,  or  Skidi  Pawnee,  also  appear 
to  have  lived  with  them  about  the  mid- 
dle of  the  18th  century,  and  in  fact  the 
Pawnee  and  Wichita  tribes  have  almost 
always  been  on  terms  of  close  intimacy. 
It  is  possible  that  the  Yscani  of  the  ear- 
lier period  may  be  the  later  Waco  (Bol- 
ton). The  only  divisions  now  exlHting 
are  the  Wichita  proper  (possibly  synony- 
mous with  Tawehash),  Tawakoni,  and 
Waco.  To  these  may  be  added  the  in- 
corporated Kichai  remnant,  of  cognate 
but  different  language.  Just  previous  to 
the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  I'nited 
States,  about  1840-5,  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco  resided  chiefly  on  Brazos  r.,  and 
were  considered  as  belonging  to  Texas, 
while  the  Wichita  proper  resided  n.  of 


Red  r.,  in  and  n.  of  the  Wichita  mti^., 
and  were  considered  as  l^elonging  to  the 
United  States.  According  to  the  best 
estimates  for  about  1800,  the  Wichita 
proper  consStuted  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  body. 

The  definite  history  of  the  Wichita- 
more  particularly  of  the  Wichita  proper 
— begins  in  1541,  when  the  Spanish  ex- 
plorer Coronado  entered  the  territory 
known  to  his  New  Mexican  Indian  guides 
as  the  country  of  Quivira.  There  is  some 
doubt  as  to  their  exact  location  at  the 
time,  probably  about  the  great  l)end  of 
the  Arkansas r.  and  northeastward,  in  cen- 
tral Kansas,  but  the  identity  of  the  tribe 
seems  established  (consult  Mooney  in 
Harper's  Mag.,  June  1899;  Hodge  in 
Brower,    Harahey,    1899;    see    QuiHra). 


WICHITA   MAN 


On  the  withdrawal  of  the  expedition  after 
about  a  month's  sojourn  the  Franciscan 
father  Juan  de  Padilla,  with  several  com- 
panions, remained  behind  to  undertake 
the  Christianization  of  the  tribe,  this 
being  the  earliest  misaionarv  work  ever 
undertaken  among  the  Plains  Indians. 
After  more  than  three  years  of  lalwr  with 
the  Wichita  he  was  killed  by  them 
through  jealousy  of  his  spiritual  efforts 
for  another  tribe. 

In  1719  the  French  commander  La 
Harpe  visited  a  large  camp  of  the  confed- 
erated Wichita  inhes  on  South  Canadian 
r.,  in  the  eastern  Chickasaw  Nation,  Okla., 
and  was  well  received  by  them.  He  es- 
timated the  gathering,  including  other 
Indians  present,  at  6,000  souls.  They 
had  been  at  war  with  another  tribe  and 
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had  taken  a  number  of  prisoners  whom 
they  were  preparing  to  eat,  having  already 
disposed  of  several  in  this  way. 

They  seem  to  have  been  gradually 
forced  westward  and  south  wara  by  the 
inroads  of  the  Osage  and  the  Chicka^w  to 
the  positions  on  upper  Red  and  Brazos 
rs.  where  they  were  first  known  to  the 
Americans.  In  1758  the  Spanish  mis- 
sion and  presidio  of  San  Sabd,  on  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  upper  Colorado  r.,  Texas,  were 
attacked  and  the  mission  was  destroyed 
by  a  combined  force  of  Ck)manche,  Tawa- 
koni,  Tawehash,  Kichai,  and  others. 
In  the  next  year  the  Spanish  commander 
Pari  11a  undertook  a  retaliatory  expedi- 
tion against  the  main  Wichita  town, 
about  the  junction  of  Wichita  and  Red 
rs..  but  was  compelled  to  retreat  in  dis- 
order, with  the  loss  of  his  train  and  field 


WICHITA  WOMAN 

ffuns,  by  a  superior  force  of  Indians  well 
fortified,  and  armed  with  guns  and  lances 
and  flying  the  French  fla^g.  In  1760  the 
confederated  Wichita  tribes  asked  for 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  mission, 
and  on  being  refused  the  mission,  renewed 
their  attacks  about  San  Antonio.  In  1 765 
they  captured  and  held  for  some  time  a 
Spaniard,  Tremifio,  who  has  left  a  valu- 
able record  of  his  experiences  at  the  main 
Tawehash  town  on  Red  r.  In  1772  the 
commander  Mezi^res  visited  them  and 
other  neighboring  tribes  for  the  purpose 
of  arranginj^  peace.  From  his  data  the 
Tawakoni,  m  two  towns  on  Brazos  and 
Trinity  rs.,  may  have  had  220  warriors, 
the  **Y8canis''  (Waco?)  60,  and  the 
Wichita  proper  and  "Taovayas"  600,  a 


total  of  perhaps  3,500,  not  including  the 
Kichai.  In  1777-8 an epidemicjprobkbly 
smallpox,  swept  the  whole  of  Texas,  in- 
cluding the  Wichita,  reducing  some  tribes 
by  one-half.  The  Wichita,  however,  suf- 
fered but  little  on  this  occasion.  In  the 
spring  of  1778  Mezi^res  again  visited 
them,  and  found  the  Tawakoni  (i.  e.  the 
Tawakoni  and  Waco)  in  two  towns  on 
the  Brazos  with  more  than  300  men, 
and  the  Wichita  |)roper  in  two  other 
towns  on  opposite  sides  of  Red  r.  (below 
the  junction  of  Wichita  r. ),  these  last  a^ 
gr^ating  160  hous^,  in  which  he  esti- 
mated more  than  800  men,  or  perhaps 
3,200  souls.  The  whole  body  probably 
exceeded  4,000.  (H.  E.  Bolton,  infn, 
1908.) 

In  1801  the  Texas  tribes  were  again 
ravaged  by  smallpox,  and  this  time  the 
Wichita  suffered  heavily.  In  1805  Sibley 
officially  estimated  the  Tawakoni  (prob- 
ably including  the  Waco)  at  200  men,  the 
**  Panis  or  Towiaches"  (Wichita  proper) 
at  400  men,  and  the  Kichai  at  60  men,  a 
total  of  about  2,600  souls,  including  the 
incorporated  Kichai.  An  estimate  by 
Davenport  in  1809  rated  the  total  about 
2,800.  A  partial  estimate  in  1824  indi- 
cates nearly  the  same  number.  At  this 
time  the  Waco  town  was  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Waco,  while  the  Tawakoni 
town  was  on  the  e.  side  of  the  Brazos 
above  the  San  Antonio  road.  From  about 
this  time,  with  the  advent  of  the  Austin 
colony,  until  the  annexation  of  Texas  by 
the  United  States,  a  period  of  about  25 
years,  their  numbers  constantly  dimin- 
ished in  conflicts  with  the  American 
settlers  and  with  the  raiding  Osage  from 
the  N. 

In  1835  the  Wichita  proper,  together 
with  the  Comanche,  made  their  first 
treaty  with  the  Government,  by  which 
they  agreed  to  live  in  peace  with  the 
United  States  and  with  the  Osage  and  the 
immigrant  tribes  lately  removed  to  Indian 
Ter.  In  1837  a  similar  treaty  was  nego- 
tiated with  the  Tawakoni,  Kiowa,  and 
Kiowa  Apache  (Ta-wa-ka-ro,  Kioway, 
and  Ka-ta-ka,  in  the  treaty ) .  At  this  time, 
in  consequence  of  the  inroads  of  the  Osage, 
the  Wichita  had  their  main  village  behind 
the  Wichita  mts. ,  on  the  North  fork  of  Red 
r.,  below  the  junction  of  Elm  fork,  w. 
Okla.  In  consequence  of  the  peace  thus 
established  they  soon  afterward  removed 
farther  to  the  b.  and  settled  on  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Ft  Sill,  n.  of  Lawton,  Okla. ; 
thence  they  removed  about  1850  still 
farther  e.  to  Rush  Springs.  The  Tawa- 
koni and  Waco  all  this  time  were  ranging 
about  the  Brazos  and  Trinity  rs.  in  Texas. 
In  1846,  after  the  annexation  of  Texas,  a 
general  treaty  of  peace  was  made  at  Coun- 
cil Springs  on  the  Brazos  with  the  Widiita 
proper.  Tawakoni,  and  Waco,  together 
with  the  Comanche,  Lipan,  Caddo,  and 
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Kichai,  by  which  all  these  acknowledged 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
In  1855  the  majority  of  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco,  together  with  a  part  of  the  Caddo 
and  Tonkawa,  were  gathered  on  a  res- 
ervation on  Brazos  r.  westward  from  the 
present  W  eatherf ord.  In  conseq  aence  of 
Redetermined  hostility  of  theTexans,  the 
reservation  was  abandoned  in  1859,  and 
the  Indians  were  removed  to  a  temporary 
location  on  Washita  r.,  Okla.  Just  pre- 
vious to  the  removal  the  Tawakoni  and 
Waco  wei-e  officialljr  reported  to  number 
204  and  171  respectively.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Wichita  had  fled  from  the  vil- 
lage at  Rush  Springs  and  taken  refuge  at 
Ft  Arbuckle  to  escape  the  vengeance  of 
the  Comanche,  who  held  them  responsi- 
ble for  a  recent  attack  upon  themselves 
by  United  States  troops  under  Major  Van 
Dorn  (1858).  The  Civil  War  brought 
about  additional  demoralization  and  suf- 
fering, most  of  the  refugee  Texas  tribes, 
including  the  Wichita,  taking  refuge  in 
Kansas  until  it  was  over.  They  returned 
in  1867,  having  lost  heavily  by  disease  and 
hardship  in  the  meantime,  the  Wichita 
and  allied  tribes  being  finally  assigned  a 
reservation  on  the  n.  side  of  Washita  r. 
within  what  is  now  Caddo  co.,  Okla.  In 
the  next  year  they  were  oflficially  reported 
at  572,  besides  123  Kichai.  In  1902  they 
were  given  allotments  in  severalty  and 
the  reservation  was  thrown  open  to  set- 
tlement The  whole  Wichita  body  num- 
bers now  only  about  310,  besides  about 
30  of  the  confederated  Kichai  remnant, 
beins  less  than  one-tenth  of  their  original 
number. 

Like  all  tribes  of  Caddoan  stock  the 
Wichita  were  primarily  sedentary  and 
agricultural,  but  owing  to  their  proximity 
to  the  buffalo  plains  thev  indulged  also  in 
hunting  to  a  considerable  extent.  Their 
permanent  communal  habitations  were  of 
conical  shape,  of  diameter  from  30  to  50 
ft,  and  consisted  of  a  framework  of  stout 
poles  overlaid  with  grass  thatch  so  as  to 
present  from  a  short  distance  the  appear- 
ance of  a  haystack.  Around  the  inside 
were  ranged  the  beds  upon  elevated  plat- 
forms, while  the  fire-hole  was  sunk  in  the 
center.  The  doorways  faced  k.  and  w., 
and  the  smoke-hole  was  on  one  side  of 
the  roof  a  short  distance  below  the  apex. 
Several  such  houses  are  still  in  occupancy 
on  the  former  reservation.  There  were 
also  dr3ring  platforms  and  arbors  thatched 
with  grass  in  the  same  way.  The  skin 
tipi  was  used  when  away  from  home.  The 
Wichita  raised  large  quantities  of  corn  and 
traded  the  surplus  to  the  neighboring 
hunting  tribag.  Besides  corn  they  had 
pumpkins  and  tobacco.  Their  corn  was 
ground  upon  stone  metates  or  in  wooden 
mortars.  Their  women  made  pottery  to 
a  limited  degree.    In  their  original  con- 


dition both  sexes  went  nearly  naked,  the 
men  wearing  only  a  breech-cloth  and  the 
women  a  short  skirt,  but  from  their 
abundant  tattooing  they  were  designated 
preeminently  as  the  "tattooed  people" 
in  the  sign  language.  Men  and  women 
generally  wore  the  hair  flowing  loosely. 
They  buried  their  dead  in  the  ground, 
erecting  a  small  framework  over  the 
mound. 

The  Wichita  had  not  the  clan  system, 
but  were  extremely  given  to  ceremoni^ 
dances,  particularly  the  picturesque 
"Horn  dance,*'  nearly  equivalent  to  the 
Green  Com  dance  of  the  Eastern  tribes. 
They  had  also  ceremonial  races  in  which 
the  whole  tribe  joined.  Within  recent 
years  they  have  taken  up  the  Ghost  dance 
Ad  Peyote  rite.  Their  head-chief,  who  at 
present  is  of  Tawakoni  descent,  seems  to 
oe  of  more  authority  than  is  usual  among 
the  Plains  tribes.  In  ^neral  character 
the  Wichita  are  industnous,  reliable,  and 
of  friendly  disposition.  ( j.  m.  ) 

BUok  Pani.— Charlevoix,  Voy.  to  Amer.,  ir,  246, 
1761.  Black Pawneet.— Prlchard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man., 
-,  408, 1847  (confounded  with  Arikaia) .  So'gu'at.— 

^..„..  Tx i095,18»6('tattoo€^ 

Dolcani. — Mooney 


Mooney,  Ghost  Dance,  1095,  ISWr  tattooed  peo- 
ple': Kiowa  name).  Dolcani.— Mooney,  ibid. 
£' tattooed  people':  Comanche  name).    Freckled 


Pallia.— Bouquet  (1764)  quoted  by  Jefferson, 
Notes.  141. 18^.  Ottiohita.— Tex.  State  Archives, 
Nov.  16, 1786.  GhiichittL— Doc.  608  (1791-2),  ibid. 
Ouilach.— Ibid.,  1792  (probably  identical).  Biais- 
iau.— Gatschet.  Arapaho  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Arapaho 
name).  HIumso.— Ibid.  (Aranaho  name),  box: 
t^witaa.— ten  Kate.  Synonymie,  9. 1884  ('tattoo<Ml 
people ' :  Cheyenne  name).  Huichitet.— Bull.  Soc. 
Qeog.  Mex.,  267. 1870.  Ikazik.— Qatschet.  Pawnee 
MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Pawnee  name),  m'-^-ku'-^uc— 
La  Flesche  quoted  by  Dorsey,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,1878 
(Omaha  name).  UddSkMiM«.— ten  Kate,  Sy- 
nonymie, 10,  1884  (own  name).  Kidikudu.— 
Gatschet,  Wichita  MS..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (own  name). 
Kiri-kur-uki.— Grinneli,  Pawnee  Hero  Stories,  241, 
1889  ( '  bear's  eyes ' :  Pawnee  name) .  Kirikonu.— 
Ibid,  (own  name).  Kl'tiklti'sh.— Mooney,  Ghost 
Dance,  1096,  1896  (own  name).  Wtsita.— Dorsey 
Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1882  (Kansa  name). 
Hiteheta.— Sibley.  Hist.  Sketches,  lb,  1806  (evident 
misprint  of  AVitcheta;  given  as  a  village).  Gobi- 
vitas.— Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex. .  604, 1869.  Ouachita.— 
Ann.  de  la  Propag.  de  la  Foi.,  I,  no.  6,  44, 1863 
(misprint).  Ositas.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French. 
Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ui,  74, 1861.  Ouctaitaws.— Bollaert 
in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  n,  266, 1860.  Ouiohi- 
taws.— Bollaert,  ibid.,  279.  Ouitoitas.— Robin, 
Voy.  a  la  Louisiane.  111,8,1807.  Onsita.— La  Harpe 
(1719)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  289, 1886.  Ovafitas.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  288,  1728.  Ovedsitas.- Doc.  of 
1771-2  quoted  by  Bolton  in  Tex.  Hist.  Asso. 
Quar.,  IX,  91, 1906.  j^uHb  waaiM.— Dorsey,  (pegiha 
MS.  diet.,  B.  A.  E..T878  ('Black  bear  Pawnees': 
Ponca  and  Omalia  name) .  Pamaaaa.— Vaugondy, 
Carte  Am^rique,  1778.  Pamasns.— Alcedo,  Die, 
Geog.,  11,  630,  1787.  Panoasa.— Barcia,  Ensayo, 
298,1723.  Paneassa.—La  Salle  (CO.  1680)  in  Maivry. 
D<^.,  II,  168,  1877.  Paneassa.— La  Hontan,  New 
Voy.,  I,  180,  1708.  Paaiaisa.— Bowles.  Map  of 
America,  after  1760.  Pania-ploqne.— Sibley,  Hist. 
Sketches.  19, 1806.  Pania  Piqae.— Jefferson  (1806) 
quoted  by  Bowen,  Am.  DIscov.  by  Welsh,  94, 1876. 
Paniassas.— Carver,  Travels,  map,  1778.  Pani- 
i.— Dumont,  La..  l,  136, 1763.    Panioaassa.— 


De  risle  (1703)  cited  by  Dunbar  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  IV,  249,  1880.  Paniouassa.— Beaurain  (ca. 
1720)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  vi,  280,  289,  1886.  Pani- 
onssa.— La  Harpe  (1720).  ibid.,  290.  Paniovasas.— 
Alcedo.  Die.  Geog.,  iv,  63.  1788.  Pania.— Sibley, 
Hist.  Sketches.  74, 1806  (given  as  French  name). 
Pania  noira — Bruy^re  (1742)  in  Margry,  Dte.,  Yi, 
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474. 1S86.  Paais  pi4iiM.~Hutchin8  (1764)  in  School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribes,  ui,  667,  186S;  Pemn  du  Lac, 
Vovagee,  868, 1806.  Pani-wauiba.— A.  C.  Fletcher, 
inf  n,  1906  (Omaha  name).  Fai^MM.— Bowles, 
Map  of  America,  after  1760.  PanniaaMW.— Jef- 
ferys.  Am.  Atlas,  map  6,  1776.  Pdmyi  wa9<we.— 
Dorsey,  Chiwere  MS.  Yocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1879  (Iowa, 
Oto,  and  Missouri  name ) .  Paonee  PiqW.— Sibley , 
Hist  Sketches.  64, 1806  (French  name).  PawnM 
Pick.— Irving,  Ind.  Sketches,  n,  74,  1885.  Paw- 
nee Picts.— Hildreth,  Dragoon  Campaigns,  160, 
1886.  Pawnee  Piquas.— Long,  Exped.  Ro^y  Mts., 
II,  1(M,  1823.  Pic— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts., 
158, 1846.  Picks.— Dougherty  (1837)  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
276,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sees..  16,  1838.  Pitohiaivo.— 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  10, 1884  ('painted  breasts': 
Comanche  name).  Priokled  Paais.— Buchanan, 
N.  A.  Inds.,  166, 1824  (or  Freckled  Panis).  Onioas- 
quiris.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry.  D6c.,  Vl,  289, 
1886.  Quiraaquiria.- Beaurain.  ibid.,  289.  Qui- 
▼ira.— For  the  application  of  this  term  to  the 
Wichita  and  their  country,  see  Quivira.  B6ni- 
k'ni.— Gatschet,  Comanche  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1884 
('grass  lodge':  Comanche  name).  S6ninkanik  r 
ten  Kate,  Synonymic,  9,  1884  ('grass  lodges^: 
Comanche  name).  Speckled  Panl.—Imlay,  west. 
Ter.  N.  A.,  298, 1797.  Thacanh^— Iberville  (1700) 
in  Maigry,  D4c.,  iv,  374, 1880  (cf.  Do'kdnd  above). 
Toeohkanne.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  878, 1885 
('Donkere  Hutten':  Comanche  name).  Tfix" 
gaSt.—Oatschet,  Kiowa  MS.,  B.  A.E.,  147  ('thofte 
who  tattoo':  Kiowa  name).  T^ykaane. — ten 
Kate,  Synonymie.  9,  1884  ('dusky  lodges':  Co- 
manche name).  Tdx4u^^-'~^*^^^^^«  Kiowa  MS., 
B.  A.  E.  ('those  who  tattoo':*  Kiowa  name;  cf. 
Do'mt'at).  WashiU.— Sibley.  Hist.  Sketches,  121, 
1806.  Washittaa.—Oallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq. 
Soc.,  n,  116,  1836.  WasiU.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.t_M3, 1878.  Wichetahs.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
144.  1850.  Wichetaa.- Neighbors  in  H.  R.  Doc. 
100, 29th Cong.,  2d8ess.,4, 1847.  WiehiU.— Latham 
in  Trans.  Philol.Soc.  Lond.,  103. 1856.  WiahiUw.— 
Otis,  Check  List,  127,  1880.  Wi'-ai-t».— Dorsey, 
Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1891  (Quapaw 
name).  Witoh-a-tawa.— Butler  and  Lewis  (1846) 
in  H.  R.  Doc.  76,  29th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  7,  1847. 
Witoheta.— Stokes  (1839)  in  H.  R.  Doc.  219,  27th 
Cong.,  8d  sess.,  202,  1843.  WitoheUw.— Ind.  All. 
Rep.,  466,  1846.  Witohitaa.— Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  l,  518,  1851.  WitchiUwa.— Arbuckle  in 
H.  R.  Doc.  311,  25th  Cong.,  2d  sees.,  38.  1838. 
WithcheUtt.— McCoy,  Ann.  Reg.,  no.  4,  27,  1838. 
WiUhita.— Latham.  Essays,  899, 1860.  W£talt&'.— 
Dorsev,  Osage  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1883  (Osage 
name). 

Wickakee.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
scarlet  painted-cup  (GastiUeia  cocdiiea), 
called  in  Massachusetts  **  Indian  paint- 
brush" ;  probablj^  derived  from  one  of 
the  Algonquian  dialecta. 

Wickanuinish.  Originally  the  name  of 
a  chief,  but  used  by  authors  to  d^gnate 
several  tribes,  separately  and  collectively, 
between  Nootka  sd.,  Vancouver  id.,  and 
Juan  de  Fuca  str.,  Brit.  CJol. 
Wiokaninniah.-^ewitt,  Narr.,  37,  1849.  Wiok-a- 
nook.— Ro8s.  Adventures,  169,  1849  (near  Nootka). 
Wioldnniniah.— Jewitt.  op.  cit.,  76. 

Wickinp.  The  popular  name  for  the 
brush  shelter  or  mat-covered  house,  of 
the  Paiute,  Apache,  and  other  tribes  of 
Nevada,  Arizona,  and  the  adjacent  re- 
gion. The  name  is  of  disputed  origin, 
but  apparently  is  from  the  Sauk,  Fox,  and 
Kickapoo  v^kiyap^,  'lodge,'  'dwelling,* 
*  house.*    See  HabUaiions. 

Wickopy.    See  Wicopy. 

Wicknp.  A  New  England  name,  par- 
ticularly in  Massachusetts,  of  the  Ameri- 
can linden  or  bass  wood  ( Tilia  americana), 
from  vnkopf  the  name  of  this  tree  in 


Massachuset,  Chippewa,  and  cloeely  re- 
lated dialects  of  the  Aleonquian  stock. 
The  willow-herb  (EpiMnum  angust^o- 
lium)  is  also  known  as  wickup  or  Indum 
wickup.  In  this  case  the  name  is  dae  to 
transference.    See  Wicopy,       (a.  f.  c,  ) 

Wiooeomooo.  A  tribe,  belonging  to  the 
Powhatan  confederacy,  residing  on  the 
B.  side  of  Potomac  r.,  at  its  mouth,  in 
Northumberland  co..  Va.  Their  prin- 
cipal village  was  at  tne  mouth  of  Wioo- 
mocco  r.  In  1608  they  numbered  about 
520,  but  in  1722  had  dwindled  to  a  few 
individuals,  who  still  kept  up  the  name 
and  avoided  intercourse  with  the  whites 
and  other  Indians.  The  meaning  of  the 
name  is  unknown,  but  the  last  part^  co- 
moco,  is  the  Powhatan  term,  in  composi- 
tion, for  a  stockaded  village.        ( j.  m.  ) 

Wioocomoooo.— Beverley,  Va.,  199, 1722.  Wichooe- 
moco.— Smith  (1629),  va.,  i,  man,  repr.  1819. 
Toaoomooo.— Herrman,  map  (1670)  m  Rep.  on  the 
line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 

Wieoeomoeo.  A  tribe  formerly  living  on 
Wicomico  r.,  on  the  b.  shore  of  Maryland, 
havine  their  principal  village,  in  1608,  on 
the  s.  Dank  of  the  river  in  Somerset  co. 
They  were  of  small  stature  and  spoke  a 
language  different  from  that  of  the  Pow- 
hatan tribes.  The;^  frequently  unit^ 
with  the  Nanticoke  in  attacks  on  the  col- 
onists, even  crossing  to  the  w.  shore  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  1668,  as  a  condition 
of  peace  with  the  English,  the  Nanticoke 
"emperor'*  agreed  to  deliver  the  whole 
Wicocomoco  tribe  into  their  hands.  A  few 
mongrels  still  retain  the  name.     (  j.  m.  ) 

Wecamaca.— Sanford,  U.  S.,  cxlviii.  1819.  Wieeo- 
miaaaa.- Md.  Archiv.,  Proc.  Connc,  1667-1687,29, 
1887.  Wicoiaeae.— Map  (ca.  1640)  in  Rep.  on  the 
Line  between  Va.  and  Md.,  1873.    Wioomaaae.- 


Evelin  (1648)  in  Force,  Hist.  Tracts,  ii,  24.  1838. 
Wioomiok.— Bozman.Md.,  n,  310, 18S7.  Wioome- 
00*.— Calvert  (co.  1636)  onoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
......       __  "1  1857.   Wiffhooo6miooM.-^effer- 


Ind.  Tribes,  VI,  181,  L  __, 

son,  Notes,  88,  table,  1801.  wi^cooomooo.— Smith 
(1629),  Va.,  I,  118.  r^r.  1819.  WighcoeomoooM.— 
Smith,  ibid.,  129.  Wigheomoooa.— Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  181,  1857.  Wi^comogoa.— Dom- 
enech,  Deserts,  i,  445, 1860.  Wycomaa.— Am.  Pio- 
neer, II,  192,  184S.  WyoomaMa.— Evelin  (1648) 
quoted  by  Proud,  Penn.,  i,  114,1797. 

Wioopy.  A  New  Eneland  name  of  the 
moosewood  {Dirca  pahubrU),  called  also 
leatherwood  on  account  of  the  strength 
and  toughness  of  the  bark  ropes  made 
from  it  m  Indian  fashion.  The  Indian 
word  from  which  wicopy  or  wickopy  is 
derived  applies  not  to  the  leatherwood 
but  to  the  Btri^v  bark  of  the  whitewood 
or  basswood  ( Ttfia  amerioana).  The  ori- 
gin of  the  word  is  seen  in  Massachuset 
ffwik*pi,  Abnaki  wighebi.  Delaware  wikbi, 
Chippewa  wigob^  and  Cree  wihwiy,  each 
signifying  *  inner  bark,'  particularly  the 
b^  of  the  linden.  The  components  of 
this  Algonquian  term  are:  w,  preforma- 
Uve;  i,  connective;  and  the  radical  ibop, 
Wickup  is  the 


4nner  or  second  bark.' 
same  word. 


(a.  f.  c.) 
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Wi^a  ( Wi^dja ) .  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Widja-gitunai  family  formerly  on  the  n. 
coast  of  Graham  id.,  just  w.  of  the  en- 
trance to  Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col.  (j.  r.  s.) 

Wi'dia.— Swanton,  Ck)nt.  Haida,  281.  1906.  WX'- 
ti'a.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  28, 1898. 

Wi^ja-gitnnai  (  nVdja  g'UAnaf-i^  *Gitun8 
of  the  town  of  Widja').  A  Haida  family 
of  the  Eagle  clan,  named  from  its  town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  Brit  Col., 
between  Masset  inlet  and  Virago  sd. 
This  with  the  Tohlka-gitunai,  Chets-gi- 
tunai,  and  £> jus-hade  formed  one  larger 
related  group.  ( j.  r.  s.  T 

Wi'dia  fiUnl'-i.— Swan  ton,  Cont.  Haida,  276, 1906. 
yn'W%  fyit'iaai'.— Boas  in  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23, 1898. 

Wiekagjoo  (apparently  a  corruption  of 
wikwajehf  'head  of  a  creek.* — Gerard). 
A  tribe  of  the  Mahican  confederacy  dwell- 
ing on  the  E.  bank  of  Hudson  r.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Hudson,  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y. 
Wiokagjook.— Wassenaar  (1682)  quoted  by  Rut- 
tenberVTribes  Hudson  R.,  71, 1872.  Wiekacfodcs.-- 
Ruttenber,  ibid.,  86. 

Wieska.    See  Nanabozho. 

Wi^rBram.  (1)  A  name  for  an  Algon- 
quian  dwelling,  an  arbor-like  or  conical 
structure  in  which,  from  Canada  to  North 
Carolina,  was  employed  the  same  general 
mode  of  erection,  which  varied  mainly 
in  the  plant  materials  (saplings,  barks, 
rushes,  or  flags)  used,  and  which  differ- 
ences in  soil  and  climate  changed  here 
and  there  to  a  certain  extent  (see  Habita- 
Hons) .  The  word,  which  appears  in  En- 
glish as  early  as  1634  (Wood,  New  En- 
gland's Prospect,  65,  1634)  was,  like  the 
terms  skunk,  musquash,  etc.,  borrowed 
from  Abnaki  by  the  colonists  of  e.  Mas- 
sachusetts, who  adopted  it  as  the  name 
for  an  Indian  habitation,  in  preference  to 
the  term  wetu  {tiritu)  used  by  the  natives 
among  whom  they  settled.  The  Massa- 
chuset  Indians,  like  the  Narraganset, 
used  also  as  the  name  for  a  house  the 
word  wettu}m  {witudm)^  formed  from  the 
same  base.  Eliot  (Indian  Grammar  Be- 
gun, 11,  1666),  who  was  ignorant  of  the 
origin  of  the  word  under  consideration, 
mentions,  we  may  suppose  through  an 
inadvertence,  a  word  wehuwomut  (for 
wetuomtU),  which  he  interprets  *in  his 
house,'  and  adds:  **  hence  we  corrupt 
this  word  [to]  wigwam."  This  errone- 
ous etymoloey,  bfwed  on  a  word  nonex- 
istent in  the  Massachuset  dialect,  and,  in 
fact,  impossible  in  any  Algonquian  dia- 
lect, has  unfortunately  been  copied  by 
nearly  every  English  dictionary. 

The  Abnaki  word  wigwdm^  literally 
'dwelling,*  is  fromtri^',  *  he  dwells,'  -j- 
the  formative  -am,  from  the  Algonquian 
roottrii^,  wik  {ig,  li,  in  composition),  *to 
dwell,'  and  is  cognate  with  Micmac  wig- 
wdmy  Mohegan  wUcwdm,  Lenape  (Dela- 
ware) wiikwam,  and  Chippewa  vigiwam 
(from  wigiWf  *he  dwells,*  a  word  obsolete 


in  Chippewa  but  preserved  in  Cree),  and 
Nipissmg  tuikitudm,  and  by  change,  in 
this  dialect,  of  t^;  to  m,  mtkiwdm.  The 
Virginia  Renape  seem  not  to  have  em- 
ployed the  word  wikwdm  used  by  their 
relatives  of  the  N.,  but  substituted  for  it 
the  term  hdmiik,  which,  like  its  cognates 
in  other  Algonquian  dialects  (Lenape  gd- 
mlk  or  kdmlky  Abnaki  gdynlk,  Cree  and 
Chippewa  kdmXk,  Masachuset  ^<5m&ib,  Nar- 
raganset kdmdky  etc. ),  was  always  used  in 
compounds,  and  never  disjunctively.  The 
worci  wigwang  used  by  Beverley' (Hist. 
Virginia,  1705)  is  merely  a  corruption  of 
the  northern  vocable  wigwdnty  with  which 
he  was  evidently  unfamiliar. 

(2)  A  name  applied  by  travelers  to  the 
dwellings  of  Indians  other  than  those  of 
Algonquian  stock,  or  to  the  habitations 
of  the  natives  of  countries  other  than 
North  America,  as  for  example:  "Their 
houses  or  wigwams,  which  they  [the 
Caribs]  call  carbets**  (Stedman,  Exped. 
against  the  Revolted  Negroes  of  Surinam, 
I,  403,  1806) ;  **The  Fuegian  wigwam  re- 
sembles, in  size  ...  a  haycock"  (Dar- 
win, Jour,  of  Researches,  212,  1845); 
**rude  jackales,  somewhat  resembling 
the  wigwams  of  the  Pawnees  *'  (Gregg, 
Commerce  of  the  Prairies,  i,  286,  1851). 

(3)  A  name  applied  bv  the  founders  of 
the  Tammany  Society  of  New  York  City 
to  their  headquarters. 

(4)  A  name  sometimes  applied  to  a 
lai^e  structure  in  which  a  nominating 
convention  or  other  political  meeting 
takes  place. 

Certain  summer  hospital  tents  for  chil- 
dren are  known  as  **  wigwams,**  and  there 
is  also  a  "wigwam  shoe"  or  "wigwam 
slipper.  *  *  ( w.  R.  G.    A.  p.  c. ) 

Wigwaising.  A  term  used  on  the  coiast 
of  New  England  for  the  operation  of  tak- 
ing eels  by  torch-light;  spelled  also  ive- 
quashing.  In  a  letter  of  N.  Freeman  in 
1792  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  1st  s.,  i,  231, 
1806),  he  says:  "The  Indians  when  they 
^o  in  a  canoe  with  a  torch,  to  catch  eels 
m  the  night,  call  it  weequashy  or  angli- 
cized, wequa8hing,**  The  word  is  a  par- 
ticiple of  a  verb  "  to  idgwas,**  contracted 
and  anglicized  from  Massachuset  wikwes- 
weuy  *he  illuminates  it  (something  ani- 
mate, sav  a  fish)  by  burning  (i.  e.,  torch- 
ing).*     *  (W.R.Q.) 

Wihatset  (Wi-hat^-ai).  A  populous 
Chumashan  village  formerly  at  Punta 
Pedregosa,  near  Point  Mugu,  Ventura 
CO.,  Cal. — Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1882. 

WiMnatht  A  division  of  Shoshoni, 
formerly  in  w.  Idaho,  n.  of  Snake  r.  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boise  City.  The  name 
appears  to  be  obsolete,  the  surviving 
Indians  having  been  absorbed  by  other 
Shoshoni  bands  and  now  being  under 
the  Fort  Hall  school  superintendency  in 
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Idaho.  They  were  said  to  number  1,000 
in  1865. 

BnU  Shoahoaaat.— Gooley  in  Tnd.  Aff.  Rep..  30, 
1866.  WehiBBM.— Wool  (1865)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc. 
76,  84th  Conf.,  8d  seas.,  160.  1857.  Waatant 
Bhaahoai.— Oallatln  quoted  by  Latham  in  Proc. 
PhiloL8oc.Lond..vi,73,1854.  Waatani  Saakaa.— 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  218,  1846.  Wi- 
hiaafvt.— Powers,  Inda.  w.  NevadaLMS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1876  (Paiate  [Mono?]  name).  Wihiaaaht.— 
Hale,  op.  cit.  Wihinaat.— Latham  in  Proc.  Phl- 
lol.  Soc.  Lond.,  yi.  78. 1854.    Wiimaa  tend.— Kirk- 

eitrick  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  268, 1862.  Winnaa-ti.— 
uwell  (1855)  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  26.  84th  Cone.,  lat 
seas.,  IS.  1866.  Wia-naa-taa.— Townsend  (1^)  ^^ 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong.,  3d  seas.,  160,  1857. 

Wikaihlako  (Wi^'kau*ldko,  'large 
spring*).  A  former  Lower  Creek  town 
on  the  w.  side  of  Chattidioochee  r.  in 
Henry  co.,  Ala.,  4  m.  above  Chiskatalofa. 
It  contained  250  inhabitants  in  1820. 
U-i-kiyi'Uko.— A.  8.  GatMhet,  infm,  1888  (full 
Creek  name).  Wekiaa.— Drake,  Bk.  Inda.,  xii, 
1848.  Wakivaa.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec  War,  864, 
1822.  Wa-kiwa.— Treaty  of  1827  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat. , 
42U,  1837.  Wikai-'lako.-Oatschet,  Creek  Migr. 
Leg.,  1, 149, 1884. 

WikehamnL  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  on  Kaweah  r.,  near  Limekiln  or 
Lemon  cove,  below  the  Wiksachi  and 
above  the  Kawia  and  Yokol.  The  pres- 
ent population  consists  of  two  or  three 
scattered  families  and  individoals. 
Hia-ehnm-Baa.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d 
Cong.,  spec.  8688.,  254, 1863.  Waahamnia.— Purcell 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869,  198, 1870.  Waitaham'Bi.— 
Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philoa  Soc.,  zxiii,  872. 

1886.  Wa-ohammiaa.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1857, 
185, 399, 1858.  Wio-oham-Baa.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B. 
A . E.,782, 1899.  Wioh-a-ahim-na.—Wefisells (l«53)in 
H.R.Ex.Doc.76,34thCong.,8d8e88.,82,1857.  Wi- 
ahnnmiaa.— Lewis  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  381, 1872.  Wi- 
kaahnmnia.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8. 1860. 
Wik-ehum-ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ui, 
870, 1877.  Wik-toham'-na.— Merriam  in  Science, 
XIX.  915,  June  15,  1904.  Wiktahdm'iii.—Hoffman 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxiii.  801, 1886.  Wia- 
oaiB-Bea.~John8ton  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.61.82d  Cong., 
iBt  sess.,  22,  1852.  Wukohamni.— Kroeber  in  Am. 
Anthr.,  yiii,  662, 1906  (correct  name). 

'Wikeno(  Tfiifc'^no,*theportacemaker8M. 
A  Kwakiutl  tribe  speakmg  the  Heiltsuk 
dialect  and  living  on  Rivers  inlet,  Brit 
Col.  Their  clans,  according  to  Boas,  are: 
Koikaktenok,  Gyijjyilkam,  Waokuitem, 
Wawikem,  Gueteia^  and  Nalekuitk. 
Their  towns  are:  Tlaik,  Niltala,  VVikeno, 
Nuhitsomk,  Somhotnechau,  and  Tsiom- 
haii.  Pop.  131  in  1901,  99  in  1909. 
Awi'kSndx.— Boas  in  Nat  Mus.  Rep.  1896, 828, 1897. 
Awi'ky'anoq.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
52. 1890.  Owaokano.— Sproat  in  Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  146, 
1879.  O-wee-kay-BO.— C^an.  Ind.  Aff.,  304.  1893. 
Owaekayo.— Ibid. ,  861 ,  1897.  Wae-kaa-moah.— Kane, 
Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  WaakaBooh.~Sconler 
(1846)  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  I,  238.  1848. 
Wikanaa.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Wikainoh.— Tol- 
mie  and  Dawson,  Vocabe.  Brit.  Col..  117b,  1884. 
Wik'ano.— Boas  in  Petermanns  Mitteii.,  pt.  6, 130, 

1887.  Wykeaaa.— Scott  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  316, 1868. 
Wikeno.     A  town  of  the  Wikeno  tribe 

(q.  V. )  of  British  Columbia.         (  k.  b.  ) 

Wikoktenok  (  m'k'oxienSx,  *  eacleM.  A 
clan  of  the  Bellabella,  a  Kwakiutl  trite. — 
Boas  in  Rep.  Nat.  Mus.  1895, 328,  1897. 

Wikorsh  (derived  from  mhu,  *fat,'  and 
koroy  'cavity,*  because  it  is  said  the  eyes 
in  the  cadaver  of  a  certain  bear  had  dis- 


appeared and  some  dried  fat  still  adhere^l 

to  the  orbits;  or  from  wikurUf  'netted 

gourd  M .     A  Hopi  clan. 

Fat  Cavity  alaa.— Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi. 

22,    40,    1906.     WiknsL— Ibid..    37.     Wikoalu— 

Ibid. 

WiktoMtehki  ('white-earth  place').  A 
Tarahumare  rancheria  about  28  m.  x.  of 
Chinatu,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mexico. — Lum- 
holtz,  inf  n,  1894. 

WikTiiwamkamiiMnaikata  ( '  pai  n  t  ed 
lod^').  A  Cree  band,  taking  the  name 
of  Its  chief,  living  in  1856  about  Fort  de 
Prairie,  Northwest  Ter.,  Canada. — Hay- 
den,  Ethnog.  and  PhiloL  Mo.  Val.,  237, 
1862. 
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Wilakal.  A  villaf^  of  the  Agua  Cali- 
ente  Shoshoneans,  in  the  San  Jacinto 
mts.,  8.  Cal.  Under  the  Spanish  name 
of  this  place  (San  Ysidro)  2  villages  are 
mentioned  in  1865  (Lovett  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  125),  with  populations  of  159  and 
90,  respectively.  In  1880  only  one  is 
recorded,  with  between  50  and  75  inhab- 
itants (Jackson  and  Kinney,  Rep.  Miss. 
Ind.,  22,  1883).  It  is  now  included  in 
Los  Coyotes  res.  See  PachaicaL 
Ho-UrkaL— Barrows,  Ethno-BoL  Ooahuilla  Ind., 
34.1900.  8a]iId4ro.~Ibid.  SanTMdro.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  175,1902.  San  TiidrQ.— Jackoon  and  Kinney, 
Rep.  Miss.  Ind.,  22. 1883.  Wilakml.— A.  L.  Kroeber. 
inf*n,  1906. 

Wildrioe.  The  aquatic  plant  {Ziiania 
aquatica)  generally  known  as  "wild 
rice"  has  been  for  many  generations  one 
of  the  most  important  food  producers  of 
the  Indian  country  about  the  Great  l^kes 
and  ad  jacent  waters.  The  comparatively 
dense  population  in  the  wild-rice  area 
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and  the  physical  well-being  of  the  In- 
dians there  resident  have  been  remarked 
by  many  writers.  Henry  in  1775  and 
Carver  in  1776  record  the  fact  that  the 
great  expeditions  to  the  rivers  of  the  W. 
and  the  preservation  of  the  **  infant 
colonies"  oeyond  the  settled  E.  would 
hardly  have  been  possible  without  this 
cereal.  The  nomenclature  of  the  wild- 
rice  area  is  of  importance^  since  Jenks 
concludes  that  in  this  limited  region  of 
North  America  alone  **more  geographic 
names  have  been  derived  from  wild  rice 
than  from  any  other  natural  vegetal  prod- 
uct throughout  the  whole  continent.'* 
The  plant  itself  is  multinomial,  no  fewer 
than  60  synonyms  in  English,  French^ 
and  the  Indian  tongues  l^ing  cited  b^ 
Jenks.  The  use  of  wild  rice  (which  is 
mentioned  rather  late  in  the  Jesuit  Rela- 
tions) seems  to  have  been  stimulated  not 
a  little  by  the  pressure  of  the  whites  on 
the  Indians,  which  forced  them  more  and 
more  into  closer  quarters  in  this  region 
and  cut  off  some  of  their  resources,  espe- 
cially hunting.  Wild  rice  is  remembered 
in  several  Indian  month-names  and  some 
interesting  legends  are  connected  with  it. 
The  Menominee  tribe  is  so  called  from  the 
plant.  Practically  all  that  is  known  about 
the  botany  of  wild  rice,  its  production 
and  food  uses,  its  influence  on  Indian  life 
and  customs,  and  its  use  by  white  settlers, 
will  be  found  in  Dr  A.  E.  Jenks*  mono- 
graph, "  The  Wild-Rice  Gatherers  of  the 
Upper  Lakes"  (19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
ISMDO).  A  list  of  the  tribes  using  wild 
rice  IS  there  given.  (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Willanoncha.  A  former  Seminole  town 
near  the  head  of  St  Marks  r.,  probably  in 
Leon  CO.,  Fla. 

Willa-nouoha-talofa.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War,  a06, 1822. 

WiUewah.  A  band  of  the  Nez  Perc^ 
(q.  v. )  mentioned  by  Lewis  and  Clark  in 
1805  and  formerly  residing  in  Wallowa 
vallev,  Oreg.  At  that  date  they  num- 
bered about  500.  Their  descendants  after- 
ward formed  Joseph's  band,  and  were  the 
leaders  in  the  Nez  Perc6  war  of  1877. 
The  majority  of  this  band  are  now  on 
Colville  res.,  Wash.,  where  they  num- 
bered 97  in  1909. 

Grand  Ronde.—Qibbs  In  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i,  417, 
1885.  WiUa'motki  tituYan.— Gatsehet,  MS.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1878.  Willewah.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped., 
II,  471,  1814. 

Willi.     A  former  Maidu   division  re- 
siding in  Sutter  co..  Cal. 
Willem.— Chever  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.  1870,  ii.  28, 
1871.    Willie.— Wozencraft  (1851 )  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc. 
4,  82d  Cong.,  ppec.  sees.,  206, 1853. 

WUUams,  Eleasar.  The  son  of  Thomas 
(Tehoragwanegen, q.  v.)  and  Mary  Ann 
Rice  Williams  (Konwatewenteta),  born 
probably  on  the  shore  of  L.  George,  N.  Y. , 
in  May,  1788,  died  Aug.  28,  1858,  on  St 
Regis  res.,  near  Hogansburg,  N.  Y.,  neg- 
lected and  in  great  destitution.     He  is 


said  to  have  been  one  of  13  children,  most 
of  whom  were  bom  at  Caughnawaga, 
Quebec,  the  home  of  their  parents.  The 
childhood  of  Eleazar  passed  unevent- 
fully, as  usual  amon^  children  of  semi- 
agricultural  Christianized  Indians.  One 
of  the  early  playmates  of  Eleazar  related 
in  after  life  how  the  latter,  wearing  a  kind 
of  shift  as  his  only  garment,  sport^  about 
the  byways  of  Caughnawaga,  exposed  to 
woimds  from  stones  and  thorns.  Owing 
to  a  scrofulous  taint  in  his  family,  these 
bruises  and  injuries  left  permanent  scars, 
which  later  in  life  were  increased  in  size 
by  means  of  lashes  and  tartar  emetic  in 
such  manner  as  to  suggest  the  scars  of  the 
shackles  and  chains  alleged  to  have  been 
inflicted  on  him  by  the  jailor  Simon  of 
the  Tower  of  the  Temple  in  Paris.    In 


ELEAZAR  WILLIAMS.       (from  a  Painting   in    PouemiON  OF  THE 
Wisconsin  historicai.  Society) 

1800,  hisfather  (in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  mother,  on  religious  grounds,  she 
being  a  strict  member  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church)  took  him  and  his  brother 
John  to  Long  Meadow,  Mass.,  to  be  edu- 
cated among  distant  relations  of  the 
father,  but  John  soon  returned  home  be- 
cause he  made  no  progress  in  his  studies. 
At  Long  Meadow  the  boys  were  left 
with  Mr  Nathaniel  Ely,  who  had  under- 
taken to  educate  them  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, but  financial  reverses  compelled 
Mr  Ely  to  appeal  first  to  missionary  socie- 
ties for  aid,  then,  in  1804,  to  the  state 
legislature,  each  time  meeting  with  some 
success.  In  1805  Eleazar  visited  Mon- 
treal; and  in  the  following  year,  in  com- 
gany  with  a  reputed  relation,  the  Rev. 
[r  Williams,  he  went  to  Boston,  where 
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he  was  questioned  by  several  ministers 
regarding  his  studies.  While  here  he  met 
Father  Cnevreux,  to  whom  he  was  intro- 
duced as  an  Indian  youth  studying  for 
the  ministry.  The  Father  questioned 
him,  it  is  said,  as  to  the  practice  of  the 
Indians  in  adopting  French  children,  as 
Williams  appeared  to  him  to  have  French 
blood.  It  is  possible  that  at  this  inter- 
view Williams  first  conceived  the  idea 
that  he  could  successfully  personate  the 
Dauphin  of  France.  In  1807  he  was  at 
Hartford,  Mass.,  where  he  met  President 
Dwight,  who  gave  him  some,  salutary  ad- 
vice; and  in  May  of  the  following  year  a 
Dr  Lyman  urged  him  to  become  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Indians,  a  suggestion  which 
met  with  Williams'  hearty  approval.  It 
was  in  this  year  that  Mr  Ely,  his  friend 
and  benefactor,  died,  and  with  his  death 
closed  the  first  scene  of  Williams'  life 
among  civilized  surroundings.  He  lived 
at  Mansfield  and  Long  Meadow  until  Dec. 
22,  1809,  when  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition  of  Rev.  Enoch  Hale,  of  Westhamp- 
ton^  Mass.,  onder  whose  guidance  he  re- 
mamed  until  Aug.  1812.  During  this 
period  he  was  commissioned  to  make  a 
visit  to  the  St  Louis  or  Caughnawaga  In- 
dians to  learn  what  the  prospect  was  of 
introducing  Protestantism  among  them. 
In  ISlO^wing  to  the  "condition  of  his 
health,  Williams  abandoned  his  studies 
and  traveled  in  the  S.,  where  he  met  his 
future  friend  and  bishop,  Dr  Hobart 
Again  visiting  his  family  at  Caughnawaga 
in  the  following  year,  he  conversed  with 
their  Indian  neighbors  about  the 
Protestant  faith,  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
priests  warned  them  not  to  listen  to  his 
mstructions.  Nevertheless,  the  attention 
shown  encouraged  him  to  enter  on  what 
was  to  be  his  life  work. 

Early  in  1812  Williams  went  to  Canada 
as  an  agent  of  the  American  Board  of 
Missions,  arriving  at  the  Sault  St  Louis 
on  Jan.  18;  but  ne  found  it  diflBcult  to 
change  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  people. 
He  continued  his  missionary  tour  until 
March,  when  the  chiefs  ana  counsellors 
made  him  a  chief  of  the  Iroquois  at 
Caughnawa^  being  given  the  name  On- 
warenhiiaki,  probably  meaning  'Tree 
Cutter.'  In  July  he  returned  to  West- 
ham  pton.  At  the  beginning  of  the  War 
of  1812,  Williams,  being  regarded  as  a 
suitable  person  to  aid  in  preventing  the 
Indians  of  his  tribe  from  espousing  the 
cause  of  England,  was  appointed  Super- 
intendent-general of  the  Northern  Indian 
Department.  He  was  assigned  to  duty 
with  Gen.  Dearborn,  but  was  transferred 
to  service  with  Gen.  Jacob  Brown,  under 
whom  he  acted  in  a  confidential  capacity, 
obtaining  through  the  Canadian  Indians 
valuable  information  regarding  the  move- 
ments of  British  troops.    At  the  battle  of 


Plattsburgh,  N.  T.,  Sept.  14, 1814,  he  was 
wounded.  At  this  time  he  had  not  com- 
pleted his  theological  studies.  In  Nov. 
1820  Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis  went  to  Oneida 
Castle,  N.  Y.,  where  Williams  had  resided 
for  about  3  years  as  a  catechist  in  the  Epis> 
copal  Church,  in  order  to  aid  the  latter  in 
teaching  school.  For  this  service  Wil- 
liams was  to  repay  Ellis  by  instructing 
him  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French.  Instead 
of  being  learned  in  these  languages,  how- 
ever, Ellis  found  that  Williams  was  igno- 
rant of  them,  and  that  he  had  really  been 
induced  to  live  with  Williams  in  order 
that  the  latter  might  be  instructed  in  the 
rudiments  of  English.  Ellis  lived  with 
Williams  about  4  years,  during  which 
period  the  latter  made  no  appreciable 
progress,  not  bein^  able  then,  says  Ellis, 
''to  compose  five  lines  of  the  English  de- 
cently." Nevertheless,  durincr  his  reei- 
dence  among  the  Oneida,  Williams,  by 
his  persuasive  elomience  in  the  native 
tongue,  had  inducea  the  old  Pagan  party, 
numbering  about  three-fourths  of  the 
tribe^  to  abjure  paganism.  He  had  fur- 
ther mduced  them  to  grant  him  100  acres 
of  land  for  his  own  use  and  to  sell  several 
hundred  acres  more  to  the  state  to  provide 
a  fund  to  build  a  church  and  a  school- 
house.  The  proceeds  of  the  sale,  amount- 
ing to  about  $4,000,  were  placed  by  the 
governor  in  the  hands  of  Judges  Wil- 
uams  and  Miller,  of  XJtica,  to  secure 
faithful  application  of  the  sum  to  the  pur- 
pose mentioned.  Williams,  however, 
managing  to  obtain  control  of  the  expend- 
iture of  the  money,  erected  a  church  at 
a  cost  of  $1,200  or  $1,400,  for  which  he 
submitted  bills  covering  the  entire  sum 
of  $4,000,  but  in  such  equivocal  shape 
that  they  would  not  bear  examination, 
whereupon  the  two  trustees  resigned 
their  trust  For  many  years  the  Oneida 
charged  Williams  with  malfeasance,  bot 
the  matter  was  never  adjusted  or  ex- 

Slained.  In  Oct  1820  Rev.  Jedidiah 
[orse,  who  had  traveled  through  the 
N.  W.  as  far  as  Green  Bay,  Wis. ,  presented 
to  Williams  a  project  for  removing  the 
New  York  Indians  to  the  country  w.  of 
L.  Michigan.  Williams  was  ripe  for  such 
a  venture,  even  claiming  later  tnat  he  was 
the  originator  of  the  scheme.  In  a  coun- 
cil with  the  Oneida,  which  Morse  called 
to  discuss  the  proposal,  Williams  acted  as 
interpreter.  After  the  council  was  over, 
Morse  asked  Williams  for  a  copy  of  the 
speech  of  the  Oneida  chief  in  reply, 
which  was  strongly  adverse  to  Morse  s 
proposal.  Severu  days  later  Williams 
completed  a  fictitious  speech,  misrepre- 
sentmg  the  answer  of  the  Oneida,  to 
which  he  forged  the  names  of  their 
chiefs.  In  the  following  year  the  chiefs, 
again  in  council  with  Morse,  when  Wil- 
Imms  was  not  present,  repudiated  the 
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Williams  interpretation  of  the  speech  as 
''a  lie  from  banning  to  end.''  At  this 
time  he  was  at  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  with  a 
self -constituted  delegation  of  Oneida, 
Ononda^,  Tuscarora,  and  Stockbridgee, 
negotiating  a  project  for  the  removal  of 
all  the  New  York  Indians  to  the  country, 
between  the  Mississippi  and  Green  Bay, 
Wis.,  and  the  establishment  among  them 
of  an  empire  with  a  single  supreme  head. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan  in  1821 
Williams  visited  New  York  and  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Ogden  Land 
Company,  which  then  held  the  preemp 
tion  right  to  most  of  the  Indian  lands  in 
w.  New  York,  looking  to  the  removal  of 
the  New  York  Indians  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  state,  and  received  sums  of  money 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of 
advancing  the  interests  of  the  land  com- 
pany. Williams  also  busied  himself  at 
this  time  in  enlisting  the  aid  of  mission- 
ary societies  in  establishing  a  church 
amonff  the  Indians  at  Green  Bay,  and 
carried  on  a  voluminous  correspondence 
with  the  War  Department  (uncier  which 
the  Indian  affairs  were  then  adminis- 
tered), in  order  to  obtain  recoffnition  of 
his  schemes.  Aided  by  the  Ogden  Land 
Comi)any,  he  finally  obtained  official 
permission  to  lead  adele^tion  of  Indians 
to  Green  Bay,  representmg  to  them  that 
the  affair  was  **  under  the  ]>atronage,  pro- 
tection, and  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Government;"  but  when  the  proposal 
was  openly  made  to  the  New  York  In- 
dians in  council,  the  Seneca  and  the 
other  tribes,  through  the  famous  Red 
Jacket,  emphatically  refused  their  assent 
to  the  project  Nevertheless,  through 
Williams'  machinations  and  tne  power- 
ful influence  behind  his  schemes,  a  treatv 
was  finally  negotiated  in  1832  by  which 
Williams'  plan  was  partly  realized.  Most 
of  the  Oneida  removed  to  Wisconsin,  but 
the  Seneca,  followed  by  the  Tuscarora 
and  the  Onondaga,  resolved  to  hold  their 
lands  in  New  York  at  all  hazard. 

When  Williams  removed  to  Green  Bay 
in  1823  he  married  Miss  Mary  Jourdain. 
He  had  promised  schools  to  the  Indians 
and  the  French  traders  in  consideration 
of  their  consent  to  establish  the  New  York 
Indians  among  them;  but  having  failed 
to  redeem  these  pledgee  the  missionar>' 
societies  disavowed  tneir  confidence  in 
Williams,  and  in  1827  appointed  as  mis- 
sionary the  Rev.  Richard  F.  Cadle,  who 
established  a  school  at  Menomoneeville, 
Wis.  With  the  Mlure  of  the  Green  Bay 
land  scheme  Williams  realized  that  he 
was  ruined,  and  withdrew  to  his  home  at 
Kaukalin.  He  continued  to  receive  aid 
from  some  of  the  missionary  boards,  since 
he  represented  himself  as  the  missionarv 
of  the  Oneida  at  Duck  Creek,  Wis.,  al- 
though he  did  not  perform  the  duties  of 


that  station.  About  1832  the  Oneida, 
becoming  wearied  with  the  Williams  in- 
cubus, held  a  council,  to  which  they 
in^ted  (Jj^l.  George  Boyd,  U.  S.  Indian 
ageht,  in  order  to  show  -him  that  for 
years  Williams  had  failed  to  carry  out 
any  of  his  many  promises;  that,  owine 
*'to  his  want  of  good  faith,  his  fraud  ana 
deceit,  they  were  in  the  wilderness, 
utterly  abandoned,  without  schools, 
churches,  or  religious  privileges  of  any 
kind;  and  worse  than  all,  that  the  little 
fund  provided  by  the  kindness  of  the 
Christian  public  in  the  East  was  antici- 
pated, caught  on  its  way  to  them  by  him, 
and  consumed  for  entirely  contrary  pur- 
poses." At  the  Indians'  request,  the 
agent  notified  the  governor  of  New  York, 
the  United  States  Government,  and  the 
missionary  societies,  warning  the  authori- 
ties that  the  Oneida  had  forever  repu- 
diated Williams,  and  asking  that  he 
should  not  be  recognized  as  acting  for 
them  in  any  capacity.  This  indictment 
was  so  disastrous  to  Williams  that  he 
dropped  out  of  sight  until  1853,  when  he 
reappeared  in  a  new  r6le,  that  of  the 
Dauphin  of  France,  the  Lost  Prince, 
Louis  XVII.  At  once  he  gained  many 
credulous  adherents  and  apologists,  al- 
though it  had  been  shown  that  he  was 
"the  most  perfect  adept  at  fraud,  deceit, 
and  intrigue  that  the  world  ever  pro- 
duced." He  so  far  imposed  on  the. 
credulity  of  many  well-meaning  persons 
that  the  Rev.  John  H.  Hanson  in  1854 
published  an  elaborate  work,  entitled 
The  Lost  Prince,  in  support  of  Williams' 
preposterous  claim,  based  largely  on  ma- 
terial manufactured  by  Williams  himself. 
Gen.  A.  G.  Ellis  (Wis.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
vui,  1879)  and  William  Ward  Wight 
(Eleazar  Williams  Not  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  1903)  have  shown  theground- 
lessness   of   his   claim.    For  Williams' 

Eublished  translations  in  the  Iroauois 
mgua^e,  see  Pilling,  Bibliography  oi  the 
Iroquoian  Languages,  Bull.  B.  A.  E., 
167-168,  1888.  (j.  N.  B.  h.) 

Williami,  Thomas.    See  Tehoragyxmegen. 

WiUiami  Lake.  A  Shuswap  village  or 
band  on  Williams  lake,  wnich  drains 
westyyard  into  Eraser  r.,  Brit.  Col.,  about 
lat.  52°  W.  Pop.  155  in  1910.  The  name 
is  applied  also  to  a  Canadian  Indian 
agency. 

Willopah  (Xmld^paZf  their  name  for 
the  river).  A  Chinookan  tribe  on  the 
lower  course  of  Willopah  r.,  Wash.  They 
have  been  so  frequently  confounded  with 
the  Kwalhioqua,  an  Athapascan  tribe 
living  on  the  upper  course  of  that  stream, 
that  the  latter  have  usually  been  called 
Willopah.  Their  villages  were  Nayako- 
lole,  Quelaptonlit,  and  l^al.  Along  with 
the  Kwalhioqua  they  ceded  their  lands 
to  the  United  States  in  1864.     In  1910 
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there  was  said  to  be  a  single  survivor 
who  understood  the  language. 
OiLi'xwill'pAx.— Boas  letter,  1904  (=-* people  of  the 
WUlopah').  OiU'zwiUMUK.— Ibid.  dwiUpdi  — 
Oatschet,  Kalapuya  MS..  B.  A.  E4  2i^^wi- 
Id'pax  and  the  ending  -pc,  'people';  a  "people 
of  the  Willopah" :  Salish  name).  auOa'pe.— Boas 
in  10th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  67, 1895.  WhMl- 
appa.— Pres.  Mees.,  Ex.  Doc.  89,  82d  Con^.,  1st 
8688.,  2.  1852.  Whaelappan.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  158, 
1850.  WliU'-a-pah.~Swan,  N.  W.  Coast,  211.  1857. 
Whirlpool.— Domenech.  Deserts  N.  Am.^  445, 1880. 
WiUapah.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  447.  1854.  Willoaoh.— 
Robertson,  Oreg.,  129,  1846.  Willopah.^Ind.  Aff. 
Rep..  448. 1854. 

Willftown  (named  from  the  half-breed 
chief  known  to  the  whites  as  Red-headed 
Will).  A  former  important  Cherokee 
settlement  on  Wills  cr.,  below  Ft  Pajrne, 
in  De  Kalb  co.,  Ala.  (j.  m.) 

WiU'yI.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  B.,  546, 1900 
(— 'Will's  place':  sometimes  so  called).  Wills- 
town.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Royce  in  5th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  144.  1887. 

Will*  I  Town.  A  former  settlement  of 
the  Shawnee  at  the  site  of  Cumberland, 
Md.  After  this  region  was  deserted  bv 
the  Shawnee,  an  Indian  named  Will 
lived  a  short  distance  from  the  site  of 
the  old  Shawnee  town  at  the  mouth  of 
Caiuctucuc  cr.  At  the  time  of  the  com- 
ing of  the  first  white  settlers  he  was  living 
in  a  cabin  on  the  mountain  side.  The 
creek,  mountain,  and  town  were  after- 
ward nam^  for  him.  Will's  cr.  is  noted 
on  the  maps  of  Lewis  Evans  (1755)  and 
Scull  (1759,  1770),  and  on  the  map  in 
Gist's  Journal  ( 1753).  (q.  p.  d.  ) 

Will' I  Town.  A  Delaware  village  on  the 
B.  bank  of  Muskingum  r.,  at  the  moutii 
of  Wills* cr.,  in  Muskingum  co.,  Ohio. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Americans  in 
1782. 

Will's  Town.— Hutchins  in  Smith,  Bouquet  Ex- 
ped.,  map,  1766.    Will  T.— La  Tour  map,  1784. 

Wilion,  Jack.    See  Qhott  dance,  Wovoka. 

Wiltknn  {Qawi^Uk"),  A  Klikitat  town 
in  8.  Washington.  (f.  b.) 

Wiltkwillnk.  A  former  Chinookan 
village  on  the  s.  bank  of  Columbia  r., 
Ore^.,  just  below  Rainier  and  nearly  op- 
posite the  mouth  of  Cowlitz  r. — Gibbs, 
MS.  no.  248,  B.  A.  E. 

Wiltmeet  The  Dutch  name  of  a  Wa- 
ranawonkong  village  on  Esopus  cr., 
probably  near  Kingston,  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y. 
It  was  destroyed  by  the  Butch  in  1660. — 
Ruttenber,  Tribes  Hudson  R,  95,- 128, 
1872. 

Wimbee.  A  village  or  band  of  the  coast 
tribes  of  South  Carolina  included  under 
the  collective  term  Cusabo  (q.  v.).  The 
only  mention  of  the  name  in  history 
seems  to  be  in  1683,  when  the  "chief  of 
Wimbee  "  sold  lands  between  Combahee 
and  Broad  rs.  See  Mills,  Hist.  S.  C.^  106, 
1826,  and  document  quoted  by  Rivers, 
Hist.S.  C.,38,  1856.  (j.  m.) 

Wimego.  A  Potawatomi  village,  named 
from  the  chief,  situated  in  1832  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Indian  cr.,  in  the  n.  part  of  Cass 
CO.,  Ind. 


Wi-m»^*t  villace.— Royce  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A  £.. 
pi.  cxxyi.  1899.  Wi-me-ffo't  ▼ilUge.— Ibid.,  pL 
cxxvii. 

Wimian  (  WVmian).  A  ruined  village 
pertaining  to  the  Zufli,  situated  11  m.  n. 
of  Zufii  pueblo,  N.  Mex.— ten  Kate, 
Reizen  in  N.  A.,  291,  1885. 

Wimilehi.  A  Yokuts  (Maripoean)  tribe 
formerly  Uving  n.  of  Kings  r.,  Cai.,  op- 
posite the  Wechikhit  They  were  gath- 
ered on  the  Fresno  res. ,  and  with  theTachi 
(Tadii)  numbered  165  in  1861. 
Ho-mel-«hM.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  I>oc  61^  S2d 
Cong..  Ist  8608.,  28,  18G^  Mowelehea.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep. ,  219, 1861.  He-mil-ohaa.— Barboor  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec,  seas.,  254.  1^3.  Waa-vO- 
diaa.— Ibid.,  258.  W»-mal-che.— McKee  in  flen.  Sx. 
Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec  8e8s.,75,  1863;  Royce  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  aTE..  7&.  1899.  We-melehM.— Lewis 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  1857.  899,  1858.  Wo-adl-«ha.— 
Weasells  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 34th  Cong..  3d  seas., 
31, 1857.    W»-mol-«h68.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  223  1861. 

Wiminnohe.  A  division  of  Lte  formerly 
ranging  in  s.  w.  Colorado,  chiefly  in  the 
valley  of  the  San  Juan  and  its  n.  tribu- 
taries. There  were  463  under  the  Navajo 
Springs  school.  Col.,  in  1910. 
OuibisauohM.— Salazar  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  141, 1866. 
OuiguimttohM.— Cooley.  ibid.,  21,  1865.  Maa«- 
noohe.— Taylor  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  40th  Cong., 
spec,  sess.,  10,  1867.  Homannehet.— Delgado  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  163, 1865.  Poruehas.— Ibid.  Wamar 
una.— McKennev  and  Hall.  Ind.  Tribes,  ili,  80. 
1854  (identical?).  Wamanaohe.— Norton  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  145,  1866.  Wanaemuohet.— Cooley,  op. 
cit.  webinooho.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  Webfwoshs 
Utaha.— Graves  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  135,  1866. 
Webriaotthes.— Ibid.,  132.  Weemiaooha.— Treaty  of 
1868  in  U.  S.  iDd.  Treaties,  981. 1873.  WemeaiMha.— 
Nicolay  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863.  151, 1864.  Weae- 
nntohe  Utaha.— Arny  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1867,  2fH, 
1868.  WibisBttoha.— Delgado,  ibid.,  1^  1S66. 
WimiaaiMhaa.— Collins,  ibid..  125.  1861.  WIoiBa- 
noehea.— Davis,  ibid.  1869.  255. 1870.  Woman-o-eka 
Utas.— Marcv,  Border  Reminis.,  335. 1872.  Wooa- 
Bim^a.— Collins  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  238, 18G2. 

Winamae  ( *  catfish,  *  from  w^nHd  '  mud- 
dy,' m&k  *a  fish.'— J.  P.  Dunn) .  A  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Potawatomi  in  the  pe- 
riod of  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  noted  treaty  of  Greenville 
in  1795,  and  of  others  in  1803  and  1809. 
In  this  last  treaty,  concluded  at  Ft 
Wayne,  the  Miami,  Delawares,  and  Pota- 
watomi sold  a  lajve  tract  of  land  in 
central  Indiana.  This  so  provoked  Te- 
cumseh  that  he  threatened  the  life  of 
Winamae,  but  there  appears  to  have  been 
a  speedy  reconciliation,  as  we  find  Wina- 
mae leading  the  warriors  of  his  tribe  at 
the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  two  years  later. 
In  the  War  of  1812,  he,  with  most  of  the 
Indians  of  the  central  region,  joined  the 
British  side.  He  claimed  to  have  caused 
the  massacre  of  the  surrendered  garrison 
of  Ft  Dearborn.  Chicago,  Aug.  15,  1812, 
but  the  actual  leader  m  the  affair  seems 
to  have  been  Blackbird  (Makahta-pena- 
she,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Makata- 
pake,  Black  Partridge,  a  friendly  Pota- 
watomi of  the  same  period),  another  Pot- 
awatomi chief.  Some  three  months  later, 
Nov.  22,  Winamae  was  killed  in  an  en- 
counter with  the  Shawnee  chief  Oaptain 
James  Logan  (Spemicalawba),  who  had 
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eepooeed  the  cause  of  the  Americans  in 
the  war.  The  name  appears  also  as  Oa- 
enemek  (French  form),  Wenameac,  We- 
nameck,  Winemac,  Winnemeg,  Wyne- 
mac,  etc.  ( j.  m.  ) 

'V^naatac.  Another  Potawatomi  chief 
of  the  same  period,  the  name  beine  a 
common  one  m  the  tribe.  Unlike  his 
namesake,  he  was  generally  friendly  to  the 
Americans  and  interposed  in  their  behalf 
at  the  Ft  Dearborn  massacre,  although 
he  was  said  to  have  been  among  the  hos- 
tiles  at  Tippecanoe  in  1811.  He  visited 
Washington  several  times  and  died  in  the 
summer  of  1821.  His  village,  commonly 
known  by  his  name,  was  near  the  present 
Winamac,  Pulaski  co.,  Ind.  See  Dunn, 
True  Indian  Stories,  1909;  Thatcher,  Ind. 
Biog.,  1832.  (j.  M.) 

Winangik  ( Wi-nan-^^)  Given  by 
Powers  (Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  393, 
1877)  as  a  Shoshoneau  tribe  on  the  n. 
fork  of  Kern  r.,  Cal.,  but  there  was  no 
tribe  in  this  region  except  the  Tubatu- 
labal  (q.  v.). 

Winanis.    See  Ouananiche. 

WiaanguBOoney.    See  Moanahonga. 

Windigo.    See  Weendi^o. 

Winema  ( *  woman  chief ').  A  Modoc 
woman,  better  known  as  Toby  Riddle, 
bom  in  the  spring  of  1842.  She  re- 
ceived her  name,  Kaitchkona  Winema 
{Kitchkani  laid  shnatuedshf  'female  sub- 
chief),  because,  when  a  child,  she 
guided  a  canoe  safely  through  the  rapids 
of  Link  r.  She  justified  her  title  when, 
but  15  years  of  age,  she  rallied  the  Modoc 
warriors  as  they  took  to  flight  when  sur- 
prised by  a  bs^d  of  Achomawi.  After 
she  flrrew  up  she  became  the  wife  of 
Frank  Riddle,  a  miner  from  Kentucky. 
When  the  Modoc  left  Klamath  res.  m 
1872  to  return  to  Lost  r.  he  served  as 
interpreter  to  the  various  commissions 
that  treated  with  them.  After  they  had 
fled  to  the  lava-beds  and  had  defeated  a 
detachment  of  soldiers,  the  Government 
decided  to  send  a  commission  of  men 
known  to  be  in  sympathy  with  them  to 
arrange  a  peace.  Wmema  warned  Com- 
missioner Meacham  of  the  murderous 
temper  of  some  of  Captain  Jack's  fol- 
lowers (see  Kintpuash).  Meacham  was 
convinced  and  told  his  fellow-commis- 
sioners. Gen.  Edward  R.  S.  Canby  and 
Rev.  E.  Thomas,  that  they  were  going  to 
their  death,  but  could  not  swerve  them 
from  their  purpose.  Shonchin  (q.  v.), 
the  shaman,  threatened  to  kill  her  unless 
she  confessed  who  had  betrayed  the  plot, 
but  she  declared  that  she  was  not  afraid 
to  die,  and  Captain  Jack  forbade  him 
to  shoot  a  woman.  When  Gen.  Canby 
refused  to  withdraw  the  troops  from 
the  lava-beds,  the  Modoc  chief  gave  the 
signal,  and  Canby  and  Thomas  fell  in- 
stantly.   Shonchin  then  turned  his  rifle 


upon  Meacham.  Winema,  who  was  pres- 
ent as  interpreter,  pleaded  for  the  bfe  of 
the  man  who,  when  Indian  superintend- 
ent, had  presented  to  white  men  living 
with  Indian  women  the  alternative  of 
legal  marriage  or  criminal  prosecution. 
She  seized  the  chiefs  wrists  and  thrust 
herself  between  the  assassins  and  the 
victim,  and  when  he  dropped  from  sev- 
eral bullet  wounds  and  a  Modoc  seized 
his  hair  to  take  the  scalp  Winema  cried 
oat  that  the  soldiers  were  coming,  where- 
upon they  all  fled.  When  the  soldiers 
came  at  last,  she  advanced  alone  to  meet 
them.  Meacham,  crippled  and  invalided, 
afterward  took  Winema  with  her  son  and 
Riddle,  one  of  the  two  whites  who  escaped 
from  the  massacre,  to  the  E.  to  continue 
his  intercession  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
especially  the  Modoc,  who  had  so  per- 
fiaioQsly  requited  his  previous  benevo- 
lence. For  her  portrait,  see  Ifocloc.  Con- 
sult Meacham,  Wi-ne-ma,  the  Woman 
Chief,  1876.  (f.  h.) 

Winemao.    See  Winamac, 

Wingandacoa.  A  term  which,  like  **As- 
samocomoco,"  was  once  supposed  to  be 
the  native  name  of  Virginia.  In  his  report 
(made  in  1584)  to  Sir  Walter  Raleigh, 
Capt.  Arthur  Barlowe.  in  narcatine  what 
occurred  after  his  landing  at  the  island  of 
*  Wococon  (now  Ocracoke),  states  that  on 
the  fourth  day  he  was  visited  by  'Miners 
boates*'  with  **fortie  or  fi ftie  men," 
among  whom  was  the  brother  of  the  ruler 
of  the  country,  and  then  proceeds  to  say: 
"His  name  was  Oranganimeo,  and  the 
king  is  called  Wingina^  and  the  county 
Wingandocoa^  and  now  by  her  Majestie 
Virginia,^ ^  Subsequently,  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  Yu- 
catan, Peru,  and  Paria  are  but  words  in 
native  languages  which  the  Spaniards 
mistook  for  pl£oe-names,  remarks:  "The 
same  happened  among  the  English  which 
I  sent  under  Sir  Richard  Grenville  [a  slip 
of  the  memory  for  Captains  Amidas  and 
Barlowe]  to  inhabit  Virginia.  For  when 
some  of  my  people  asked  the  name  of  the 
country,  one  of  the  savages  answered  Tftn- 
gan-dorcoay  which  is  as  much  as  to  say. 
*  You  wear  good  clothes '  or  *  gay  clothes. '  * 
From  this  it  would  seem  that  when  the 
English  interrogator  asked  a  native,  by 
signs,  the  name  of  the  country,  he  acci- 
dently  embraced  in  his  gestures,  intended 
to  include  everything  in  sight,  the  cloth- 
ing which  he  wore.  The  Indian  there- 
fore laconically  answered :  *  *  Wingatakw, ' ' 
which  means  simply  *  excellent  fibrous 
material.'  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wingatakw.  The  term  for  which  the  im- 
possible "Wingandacoa"  is  a  corruption 
due  to  a  mishearing;  from  uing^  *good,' 
'excellent,'  and  the  nominal  termination 
'takw  (of  which  the  sound  of  the  w  can 
not  be  expressed  by  type),  'fibrous  stuff.' 
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It  is  from  the  secondary  root  takj  mean- 
ing in  composition  *  fiber,'  and,  by  ex- 
tension, anything  made  of  fiber,  as 
thread,  twine,  rope,  band,  girdle,  etc. 
By  a  slight  dialectic  change  the  termi- 
nation becomes  in  Massacbuset  -^oih/n, 
'takon,  found  in  the  name  WatUakon  or 
Wauiahun,  which  the  Massacbuset  In- 
dians applied  to  an  Englishman,  and 
which  the  English  colonists  supposed  to 
mean  *coat.*  (w.  r.  g.) 

Wingina  (abbrev.  of  Winginam.  *he  ap- 
proves,' *is  pleased  with,*  or  Mooks  at 
with  complaisance.' — Gerard).  The  prin- 
cipal chief  of  the  Becotan  tribe  at  the  time 
of  Raleigh's  first  and  second  expeditions 
to  North  Carolina.  He  was  the  son  of 
Ensenore  and  brother  of  Granganimeo. 
After  the  death  of  the  latter,  shortly  after 
the  arrival  of  the  colonists  of  1585,  and  of 
the  former  in  the  spring  of  1586,  Wingina, 
no  longer  restrained  by  .the  influence  of 
these  two  relatives,  who  had  been  friendly 
to  the  English,  laid  plans  in  secret  to 
destroy  the  colony.  His  designs  proved 
abortive,  however,  and  eventually  led  to 
his  own  death.  Lane  states  that  Wingina, 
after  the  death  of  his  brother,  changed 
his  name  to  Pemisapan. 

Winimem  (mni  *  middle,*  mem  'water': 
'middle  water',  referring  to  McCloud  r. ). 
A  Wintun  tribe  formerly  living  on  Mc- 
Cloud r.,  Shasta  co.,  Cal. 
Oloud  River  Indiana.— Redding  in  Am.  Nat,  xiii, 
668-9,  1879.  Win-ni-mim.— Powers  in  Ctont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  230,  1877. 

Wininiflh.     See  Ouananiche, 

Winnebago  (ivijifpigy  *  filthy  water' 
[Chippewa] ;  imntpydgohag^,  'people  of 
the  filthy  water'  [SaukandFox].— W.  J.) 
A  tribe  of  the  Siouan  linguistic  family. 

Hafniat  and  History. — The  Winnel>ago 
have  been  known  to  the  whites  since  16:^4, 
when  the  Frenchman  Nicollet  found  them 
in  Wisconsin,  on  Green  bay,  at  which  time 
they  probably  extended  to  L.  Winnebago. 
At  this  period  they  were  found  wedged  in 
by  Central  A Igonquian  tribes,  particularly 
by  the  Sauk  and  Foxes  and  tne  Menomi- 
nee. To  the  w.  they  were  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  a  kindred  tribe,  the  Iowa,  who  in 
turn  were  neighbors  of  the  Oto  and  Mis- 
souri. These  four  tribes,  the  Winnebago, 
Iowa,  Oto,  and  Missouri,  speak  dialects 
naturally  intelligible  to  one  another,  and 
show  many  cultural  similarities.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Winnebago  show  many 
cultural  similarities  with  their  Central 
Algonquian  neighl)ors,  particularly  in  all 
that  pertains  to  material  culture  and  art, 
and  this  double  influence,  that  from  their 
Siouan  neighlwrs  and  that  from  their 
Algonquian  neighbors,  must  be  borne  in 
mind  in  any  attempt  to  understand 
properly  the  Winnebago  culture. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for 
1671  (42,  1858)  that  the  Winnebago  had 
always  dwelt  in  the  Green  Bay  region. 


Allouez  spent  the  winter  of  1669-70  at 
Green  Bay,  preaching  to  the  Potawatomi, 
Menominee,  Sauk,  Foxes,  and  Winne- 
bi^o,  whom  he  found  commingled  there. 
The  map  of  1681  accompanying  Mar- 
quette's Journal  notes  a  Winnebago  vil- 
lage near  the  n.  end  of  L.  Winnebago. 
At  a  very  early  date,  it  is  stated  in  the 
Jesuit  Relation  for  1671,  they  were  almost 
entirely  destroyed  by  the  Illinois,  but  all 
captives  were  at  last  allowed  to  return 
and  form  a  tribe  again.  Jefferys  ( 1 761 ) 
refers  to  them  and  the  Bank  as  living  to- 
ward the  head  of  Green  bay.  Carver 
(1778)  speaks  of  "the  great  town  of  the 
Winnebagoee  situated  on  a  small  island, 
just  as  you  enter  the  e.  end  of  L.  Winne- 
bago."    A  "queen,"  he  says,  pr^ided 
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then  over  the  tribe.  Pike  (1806)  states 
that  they  resided  on  Wisconsin,  Rock, 
and  Fox  rs.  and  Green  bay  in  7  villages, 
situated  at  the  entrance  and  at  the  end  of 
Green  bay,  at  L.  Poygan,  and  L.  Puckway, 
at  the  portage  of  the  Wisconsin,  and  at 
two  places  on  Ro<»k  r.  They  had  a  war 
with  the  Chippewa  in  1827,  but  this  was 
of  short  duration.  By  the  treaty  of  Prairie 
du  Chien  in  1825  and  another  treaty  in 
1832  they  ceded  all  their  lands  s.  of  Wis- 
consin and  Fox  rs.  in  return  for  a  reserva- 
tion on  the  w.  side  of  the  Mississippi  above 
upper  Iowa  r.  One  of  their  villages  in 
1832  was  at  La  Crosse,  Wis.  Smallpox 
visited  the  tribe  twice  before  1836,  and  in 
that  year  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
people  died.  In  1837  they  relinquish«i 
the  title  to  their  old  country  k.  of  Mis- 
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sissippi  r.,  and  in  1840  removed  to  the 
Nentral  Ground  in  the  territory  of  Iowa, 
though  a  part  of  the  tribe  had  to  be  re- 
moved by  soldiers.  They  were  in  1843 
on  the  Neutral  Ground  in  different  bands, 
th&  principal  one,  called  the  School  band, 
on  Turkey  r.  In  1846  they  surrenderea 
their  reservation  for  one  n.  of  Minnesota  r. 
in  Minnesota,  and  in  1848  removed  to 
Long  Pndrie  res. ,  bounded  by  Crow  Wing, 
Watab,  Mississippi,  and  Long  Prairie  rs., 
Minn.  Schoolcraft  said  that  the  tribe  was 
composed  of  21  bands  in  1852,  having  a 
total  population  of  2,521  souls.  They  lost 
many  of  their  number  by  disease  and  were 
kept  on  the  reservation  only  by  force. 
In  1853  they  were  removed  to  Crow  r),  and 
in  1856  to  filue  Earth,  Minn.,  where  they 
were  just  ^tting  a  start  in  civilization 
when  the  Sioux  war  of  1862  broke  out,  and 
the  people  of  Minnesota  demanded  their 
removal.  They  were  taken  to  Crow 
Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  on  Missouri  r.,  but 
could  not  be  kept  there  by  the  troops. 
There  was  much  suffering  from  sickness 
and  other  causes.  Out  of  the  2,000  taken 
to  Crow  cr.  only  1,200  reached  the  Omaha 
res.,  whither  they  fled  for  protection. 
They  were  then  assimeda  new  reservation 
on  the  Omaha  lands  in  n.  b.  Nebraska, 
where  they  have  since  remained  and  where 
their  lands  have  been  allotted  to  them  in 
severalty.  W  hen  the  tribe  was  removed  by 
force  from  Minnesota  to  Crow  cr.  in  1863, 
many  who  had  taken  up  forma  remained. 
How  long  the  tribe  had  maintained  its 
position  at  Green  bay  previous  to  the 
coming  of  the  whites  is  unknown.  As 
has  b^n  seen,  it  appears  they  had  re- 
ceded slightly  towara  the  w.  before  1766, 
the  time  of  Carver's  visit,  who  found 
them  on  Fox  r.  The  French  found  them 
in  league  with  the  Menominee,  and  the 
2  trib^  gave  shelter  to  the  Potawatomi 
and  the  Ottawa,  who  had  been  driven  from 
their  homes  by  the  Iroquois,  and  also  to 
the  Sauk  and  Fox  tribes  when  these  were 
expelled  from  s.  Michigan.  Notwith- 
standing theit*  friendly  relations  with  the 
last  named,  who  were  the  onl  y  Algonquian 
tribes  with  whom  the  French  Imd  strife, 
the  Winnebaeo  managed  to  maintain 
friendship  and  uninterrupted  trade  with 
the  French.  They  generally  kept  on 
friendly  terms  also  with  their  neighbors, 
the  Chippewa,  Ottawa,  Potawatomi, 
Kickapoo,  and  Mascoutens,  to  do  which 
required  great  address,  as  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes  seem  to  have  been  cut  loose  from 
their  ancient  and  natural  affinities  and 
vrefe  perpetually  making  inroads  on  Al- 
gonquian tribes,  particularly,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Sioux,  on  the  Chippewa 
(Schoolcraft) .  After  the  fall  of  the  French 
power  in  Canada  in  1760  the  Winnebago 
were  slow  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
Great  Britain,  but  when  they  did  they 


remained  firm  in  their  new  fealty. 
When  the  United  States  declared  their 
independence  in  1776,  the  Winnebago 
sided  with  the  Crown,  and  in  all  questions 
of  local  lurisdiction  were  array^  on  the 
side  of  the  British.  In  the  War  of  1812 
they  espoused  the  cause  of  England, 
helped  to  defeat  Col.  Crogan  at  Michili- 
mackinac.  Col.  Dudley  at  the  rapids  of 
the  Miami,  and  Gen.  Winchester  at  the 
River  Raisin,  and  were  with  the  tribes 
that  ^thered  about  Detroit  In  the 
years  immediately  following  this  war  they 
became  insolent.  Hoochoop,  a  chief  of 
the  tribe,  living  at  the  outlet  of  L.  Winne- 
baffo,  assumed  to  be  the  keeper  of  Fox  r. 
valley  and  sometimes  levied  toll  for  the 
privilege  of  ascent.  This  people  also  con- 
nected themselves  clandestinelv  with  the 
Sauk  and  Foxes  in  the  Black  Hawk  war 
of  1832.  Since  that  time  they  have  been 
uniformly  peaceable. 

Language. — The  Siouan  dialect  spoken 
by  the  Winnebago  is  intimately  related 
to  Oto,  Iowa,  and  Missouri,  more  dis- 
tantly to  Dakota,  and  still  more  distantly 
to  Ponca.  Its  relationship  to  the  north- 
em  Siouan  dialects  (Crow,  Hidatsa,  and 
Mandan),  to  the  southern  (Biloxi),  and 
eastern  (Catawba  and  Tutelo),  is  not  as 
yet  definitely  known.  The  characteris- 
tics of  the  Winnebago  dialect  are,  gram- 
matically, a  strong  development  of  the 
classifiers  of  position,  and,  phonetically, 
the  insertion  of  vowels  between  conso- 
nantal clusters  and  the  change  of  the 
Dakota  and  Omaha  ty  d,  and  m,  to  fc,  c(j, 
and  w.  (See  Handbook  of  Am.  Ind. 
Languages,  Bull.  40,  B.  A.  £.,  part  1). 

Swnal  Organization. — The  Winnebago 
social  organization  is  based  on  two  phni- 
tries,  known,  respectively,  as  the  Upper 
or  Air,  and  the  Lower  or  P^rth,  divisions. 
The  Upper  division  contains  four  clans, 
•Thunderbird,  War  People,  Eagle,  and 
Pigeon  (extinct),  and  the  Lower  division 
eight  clans,  the  Bear,  Wolf,  Water-spirit, 
Deer,  Elk,  Buffalo,  Fish,  and  Snake. 
An  Upper  individual  must  marry  a 
Lower  individual,  and  vice  versa.  While 
there  is  no  law  restricting  marriage  be- 
tween the  clans  of  the  two  phratries, 
there  is  some  evidence  showing  a  ten- 
dency of  certain  clans  to  intermarry.  The 
Thunderbird  and  Bear  clans  are  r^rded 
as  the  leading  clans  of  their  respective 

?hratries.  Both  have  definite  functions, 
he  lodge  of  the  former  is  the  peace 
lodge,  over  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe 
presides,  and  in  which  disputes  between 
Indians  are  adjudicated.  No  person 
could  be  killed  in  the  lodge,  and  an 
offender  or  prisoner  escaping  to  it  was 
protected  as  long  as  he  was  within  its 
precincts.  The  lodge  of  the  Bear  clan 
was  the  war  or  disciplinary  lodge:  pris- 
oners were  killed,  and  offenders  pun- 
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ished  in  its  precincts.  Beeides  these 
functions,  the  Bear  clan  possessed  the 
right  of  "soldier  killing,"  and  was  in 
charge  of  both  ends  of  the  camping 
circle  during  the  hunt.  Each  clan  has 
a  lai^  numoer  of  individual  customs, 
relating  to  birth,  the  naming  feast,  death, 
and  the  funeral  wake.  The  chief  item  of 
interest  in  this  connection  is  the  fact  that 
a  member  of  one  clan  cannot  be  buried 
by  the  members  of  another  clan  of  the 
same  phratry.  (For  details  of  the  social 
organization,  see  Radin  in  Am.  Anthr., 
xn,  no.  2,  1910.) 

lUligion. — The  Winnebof^  possess  two 
important  tribal  ceremomes,  the  Marl- 
kdni  or  Medicine  Dance,  and  the  Winter 
Feast  (Wagigd).  The  Medicine  Dance 
can  take  place  onl^  in  summer,  and  the 
Winter  Feast  only  m  winter.  The  Medi- 
cine Dance  is  a  secret  society,  ungraded, 
into  which  men  and  women  can  be  initi- 
ated on  payment  of  a  certain  amount  of 
money.  Supernatural  dreams  are  not 
required  for  initiation  at  the  present 
day.  A  new  member  generally  suc- 
ceeds some  deceased  relative.  There  are 
five  ceremonial  bands,  occupying,  re- 
spectively, the  east,  north,  west,  south, 
and  southeast  of  the  long  tent  in  which 
the  ceremony  is  performed.  The  posi- 
tions of  honor,  which  follow  in  the  man- 
ner enumerated  above,  are  dependent 
on  the  order  of  invitation  and  may 
differ  at  each  performance.  A  secret 
vapor-bath  ceremony  precedes,  and  a 
secret  ceremony  intervenes  between,  the 
first  and  second  parts  of  the  general  cere- 
mony. The  general  ceremony  itself  is 
pubhc.  The  purpose  of  the  society  is  the 
prolongation  of  life  and  the  instilling  of 
certain  virtues,  none  of  which,  however, 
relate  to  war.  This  instilling  is  accom- 
plished by  means  of  the  **  shooting*'  cere- 
mony, consisting  of  thesimulated  shooting 
of  a  shell,  contained  in  an  otter-skin  bag, 
into  the  body  of  the  one  to  be  initiated. 
This  ceremony  is  extremely  similar  to 
that  in  the  Algonquian  Midhmtmn.  taid  to 
that  in  the  Dakota  **  Mystery  Dance" 
and  the  Omaha  ** Pebble  Ceremony." 
There  seems  little  doubt  that  the  shoot- 
ing ceremony  has  been  borrowed  by 
the  Winnebago  from  some  Central  Algon- 
quian tribe,  presumably  the  Sauk  and 
Foxes;  also  that  the  teachings  have  been 
greatly  influenced  by  those  of  the  Midi- 
urimn.  On  the  other  hand,  the  organiza- 
tion, a  large  portion  of  the  ritual,  and  the 
ritualistic  myths  are  so  fundamentally 
different  that  it  is  better  to  regard  the 
shooting  ceremony  as  a  ritual  second- 
arily associated  with  an  old  Winneba4go 
ceremony. 

The  Winter  Feast  is  the  only  distinctly 
clan  ceremonial  among  the  Winnebajjo. 
Each  clan   has  a  sacred   clan  bundle, 


which  is  in  the  hands  of  some  male  indi- 
vidual, who  hands  it  down  from  one  gen- 
eration to  another^  always  taking  care,  of 
course,  to  keep  it  m  the  same  clan.  The 
Winter  Feast  is  distinctly  a  war  feast, 
and  the  purpose  in  giving  it  seems  to  be 
a  desire  to  increase  their  war  powers  by 
a  propitiation  of  all  the  supernatural 
deities  known  to  them.  To  these  they 
offer  food  and  deerskin.  There  may  be 
as  many  as  twelve  (?)  powers  propitiated, 
namely.  Earth-maker,  Disease-giver, 
Sun,  Moon,  Morning  Star,  the  spirits 
of  the  Night,  T  h  u  n  de  r  b  i  rd ,  One-horn, 
the  Earth,  the  Water,  the  Turtle,  and 
the  Rabbit  Of  these,  food  had  to  be 
offered  to  all  except  the  last  two,  who 
are  really  only  the  culture  heroes  and 
probably  of  recent  introduction.  The 
feast  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts, 
one  for  the  Disease-giver  and  one  for  all 
the  other  spirits.  The  Sauk  and  Foxes 
seem  to  have  a  similar  feast,  but  its  rela- 
tion to  the  Winnebago  is  as  yet  unknown. 

There  are  a  numl^r  of  important  cere- 
monies besides  the  above,  of  which  the 
best  known  are  the  Buffalo  Dance  and  the 
Herucka.  The  former  is  given  in  spring, 
and  has  for  its  purpose  the  magical  calling 
of  the  buffalo  herds.  All  those  who  have 
had  supernatural  communication  with 
the  Buftalo  spirit  may  become  members, 
irrespective  of  clan.  The  Herucka  is  the 
same  as  the  Omaha  Grass  dance.  There 
are  also  a  number  of  other  dances  and 
feasts,  of  which  little  is  known  as  yet,  such 
as  the  Snake,  Scalp,  Grizzly-bear,  Sore- 
eye,  and  Ghost  dances. 

The  religious  beliefa  of  the  Winnebago 
are  practically  identical  with  those  of  the 
Dakota,  Ponca,  and  Central  Algonquian 
tribes.  A  figure  known  as  ifa«*u»ia 
(Earth-maker)  corresponds  to  the  Gitdii 
Manito  of  the  Central  Algonauian  tribes. 
The  mythology  consists  of  large  cycles 
relating  to  the  five  personages  whom 
Earth-maker  sent  out  to  free  the  world 
from  giants  and  evil  spirits.  They  are 
the  Trickster,  the  Bladder,  the  Turtle, 
He-who-wears-heads-as-earringB,  and  the 
Hare.  Besides  these  there  are  numerous 
myths  relating  to  the  Thunderbird  and 
other  clan  heroes,  and  likewise  numerous 
miscellaneous  myths.  Although  there 
are  evidences  of  Central  Algonquian 
infiuence,  the  mythology  shows  a  much 
more  intimate  relation  with  that  of  the 
other  Siouan  tribes. 

Material  CW(wre.— In  their  material  cul- 
ture the  Winneba^  are  distinctly  tim- 
ber people,  and  their  houses  and  dress  are 
practically  identical  with  those  of  the  Sauk 
and  Foxes,  Menominee,  and  others.  The 
same  applies  to  their  beeulwork,  although 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  they  had  a  characteristic  porcupine- 
quill  industry  not  very  long  ago.    In  their 
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clothing,  moocasins,  cooking  utensils,  arms, 
and  in  other  respects,  they  show  marked 
individual  characteristics  which,  how- 
ever, have  not  been  investigated  as  yet 

The  population  was  estimated  by  Pike 
at  1,750  in  1806;  by  Morse  at  6,800  in 
1820;  in  1837  and  again  in  1843  their 
number  was  ffiven  at  4,500.  In  1867 
there  were  1,750  on  the  Nebraska  res.  and 
700  in  Wisconsin.  In  1876  there  were 
1,463  on  the  Nebraska  res.  and  860  in 
Wisconsin;  but  2(A  of  the  latter  removed 
in  1877  to  Nebraska.  In  1886  there  were 
1,222  in  Nebraska  and  930  in  Wisconsin, 
and  in  1910  there  were  1,063  in  Nebraska 
and  1,270  in  Wisconsin. 

The  gentes  as  eiven  by  Dorsey  are  as 
follows:  1.  Shunglkikarachada  (*Wolf'); 
2.  Honchikikarachada  ( '  Black  Bear ' ) ;  3. 
Huwanikikarachada  (^Elk');  4.  Waksr 
nikikarachada(' Snake M;  5.  Waninkiki- 
karachada(*Bird'),  including:  (a)  Hich- 


Cheiki- 


akhshepara ('Eagle'),  (6)  Ruchke('Pi^ 
eon'),  (c)  Kerechun  ('Hawk" 
Wakanchara  ( '  Thunderbird ' ) ;  6. 
karachada  ('Buffalo');  7.  Chaikikara- 
chada  ('Deer');  8.  Wakchekhiikikara- 
chada  ('Water-monster'). 

The  Winnebago  had  a  number  of  vil- 
*  lages,  those  whose  names  are  known  be- 
ing Prairie  la  Crosse,  Sarrochau,  Spotted 
Arm's  village.  Village  du  Puant,  Wuckan, 
Yellow  Thunder.  (j.  o.  d.    p.  k,) 

AoMtsioMiiroiui<m.-Jefl.  Rel.  for  1649,  27,  1858. 
AottMtaiouMa-hroBOiu.— Vimont,  ibid.  (1640),  85. 
Aott— trionftenronnoiuk— Ibid.  (1646),  81.  ASeatei- 
SMiirrhoBoii.— Ibid.  (16SC),  92  (Huron  name). 
AoomitiioQMroii.—Sanson,  map  Can.  (1657),  in 
Am.  Antlq.,  i,  233, 1879.  Awmttttwaenhronon.— Jes. 
Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1856.  Banabaoueks.— Perrot, 
M6m..  293,  1864  (misprint  for  Ouanabeoueks). 
SLiabMdik.— Prise  de  possession  (1671)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  IX,  808, 1855.  Banabeouiks.— Proces 
verbal  of  1671  in  Margry,  D^.  i,  97, 1876.  Bana- 
boaaks.— Perrot,  M6m.,  295,  1864.  Bay  ladiant.— 
Lapham,  Blossom,  and  Dousman,  Inds.  Wis.,  15, 
1870.  rUh-saten.— Maximilian,  Tray.,  507,  1848. 
Bma  ds  Hsr.— Oale,  Upper  Miss.,  342,  1867. 
Hati'hslii'  Hk'nft.— Oatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ('afraid 
of  sticking  in  the  mire ' :  Wyandot  name) .  Hooh- 
nacohrah.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc., 
II,  cv,  1848  (own  name).  Hoobttacara.— Dunn, 
True  Ind.  Stories,  817,  1909.  Hoohunfarras.— 
Richardson,  Arct.  Exped.,  ii,  34, 1851.  HoohttBcoh- 
rah.— Qallatinin  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  II,  120. 1886 
(trans,  'trout  nation').  Hoh-tohuafh-fraiu.— 
Ramsey  in  Minn.Hist.  Coll.,  i  (1860^);  49,  1872. 


Mehawceaah.— Tanner,  Narr.,  813.  1830.  Ho- 
nris.— Oallatin  in  Trans.  Amer.  Antlq.  Soc,  ii, 
120. 1886  ( *  fish-eaters') .  Ho-ro-ge.—Long,  Exped. 
Rocky  Mts.,  i,  839,  1828.  HoroU.--Dunn,  True 
Ind.  Stories.  817,  1909.  Ho-taa-HM.—Ramsey  in 
Rep.  Ind.  Aff.  for  1849,  88, 1850  (Dakota  name). 
Hotai)ks.--RigRB,  Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet.,  69,1852. 
HotoMftfa.— -Dorsey,  MS.  Winnebago  vocab.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1878  (trans,  'prlmitiye language') .  Eo-toafi- 
git^ra.— McOeein  16th  Rep.B.  aTe.,  162. 1897  (trans. 
*  people  of  the  parent  speech').  Hote-shof- 
garaA.— Invettiffator,  i,  17,  1845.  Hota-shnnf- 
fanh.--Ibid.  fioton-fa.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  507, 
1848.  Howohimgarah.—Featherstonhaugh,  Canoe 
Voy.,  1, 168, 1847.  HaTi'Un3(lt.—Dor8ey,  Osage  MS. 
Yocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1883  (Osa^  name).  Hu'taa-aa.— 
Dorsey,  Kwapa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1881  (Qua- 

Biw  name).  Zripagouans.— Rasles  (1723)  in  Mass. 
ist.  Coll.,  2d  8.,  Tin,  251, 1819.  Mlpagoas.— Bou- 
dinot,  Star  in  W.,  107, 1816.  Kipafois.-Ibid.,  127. 
Vation  da   Mar.-Jes.  Rel.  1656.  89, 1858.    NaUon 
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t>f  Stinken.—Neill,  HM.  Miati,.  100, 1S58  (tram, 
of  NAilon  des  PimotJi,  French  tra^na^  of  the  Chip- 
iwwft  iiAtDe,  which  Is  fsaJri  to  hnvrhH^i^n  beptoiir&d 
Iti  dt^rt^ion  of  their  fondness  for  bulb  lot;  in  foul 
IT  ft  te  r\  Hi pagODA.  — t'arver,  Tra v . ,  4 15, 1775.  ffip- 
peeon.— Lou^,  Exp<;d»  RoclCT  MU.*  ixjixvl^  ISSS* 
Ochaii[Tu.--t1kt},  Trar.,  184,  Ifill.  O-dbuafa^ 
r»w.— Flet^-ber  In  Si^hooletoft,  liid.  Tribes.  TV. 
'W^  18^4  {m  GtklU}d  hf  Oto,  Iowa,  Omaha^  ana 
MLssoarH-  Oi^uakfffcw.— WAtren  In  MltkQ.  Hiit. 
ttoll.,  V,  400,  1S8&,  O-obunk  9-ra«.— ilale,  Upper 
Ml§a.,  42.  1867,  &&taaroi.— B^:?  la  Tour,  map,  ITTft 
(cjlspdut  for  OcliJigfosK  OotaxTti*.— Carte  des 
Pun.  AukI..  1777.  Odt^kagi-u.^Jefferyft,  French 
Diim.  Am.,  I,  14,  l7iU.  O.tamrffwj,— Foray th 
qiKjted  by  Miss  E,  IL Blair,  Inrn.lSCPiJt ^greal voice' : 
i>\?n  nume).  Otobacrai. — J«ffer)'s,  ots.  cit,,  47.  Ot- 
chmffTDi.  - 1  bid . ,  uLap,  IM*  0-te  buu-ru  rah. — RuLtn- 
my }  n  1  ml .  A  if .  Rep.  18J9,  S8^  laSCi .  Oth  tui-|ii-Taki.^ 
IjLi;>h(iifi.  Blrj5NJ.iro,  und  Dousstrmn.  I&*lS*  Wis.,  Ift^ 
l-i7i),  Otmnjrra.— Adelanff,  MSthridates,  fll,  270, 
iiori.v  i.-in  OUiikali,— Ffeit'lier  in  Schoolcraft, 
I  ml  rnb  .«.  IV,  227  1SS4  (Dakota  tiaine^.  Iwi*- 
b«toutki,—  Pg  r  rot,  M^  m  „  2W,  imi.  Oaene  befoai,^ 
Ln  fotherle,  fHat  Am.,  Il,  49,  ITM.  Ouea^M- 
Boachdiiai.^IbW,.  T,  lal  ifinvi  probably  in- 
ttinded  for  lUmi).  Ouettltc|ftua.— Chiirlevolx,  New 
Fninco.VJ,  225,  lS*:ri>,  Oiienibiffii«o."l*errot.  M6m,^ 
^W,  W4.  Ooenibigttuti,  —  Jpa,  Rel,  1*570^  94, 
l^'i-^.  OuiiippM?af.— Pwt  Iti  Am.  Antlq,,  Mi,  18M. 
Otiiaiporong.-.T-  >.  R<-]  ir.lK,  62,  lJi58.  Oninlp*- 
jou.— ^FiL'a,  Diiit'ov,^  xxH,  lK^2.  Ouiaip«floa«e.— 
( -t^Jte ,  C^ml  ana,  map ,  3  T  U .  Ouin ip*f  oiiek. — T*ll- 
Imn  In  Perrot,  M£m.,  2^3,  IWl  (JdolpigDii.— Le 
JefcitiH  in  Ji'!^.  Kel,  IMQ.  55,  li^iiS,  OuusjiitotM.— 
rhaiivSgneiio  ( I73ift|i  qiioTinl  bv  Pf  hiVMilcmtt,  Jml. 
TribtH,  Hi,  b^j^,  jHThd,  Pauin*,~Le  8iHur  UTCiO)  In 
Neill,  Hist,  Minn,,  ISe,  laas.  pBwim.^ioldthwiy  t 
f  I7m}  in  Mti^.  Hist.  eoc.  Volh,  Ir^t  a.,  X.  122,  1809. 
Patiaii.=I>oc.  of  1736  In  N.  Y.  Po«,  Col,  HUt.* 
ix.  1055,  18ti5.  Powaai.  — Cbaiiviirnprie,  ibid. 
Puinag,— Gai-whiH  in  Am.  Antlq,,  ir,  7^,  U79 
(jsrivcn  fts*; hippo wji  n^mn).  Puaaa— Hennepin, 
New  Obsc'ov.,  pL  1,  35.  16l»ft.  PflMta.^e*.  ReU 
lOSe,  92,  1»5^.  Purfla."Damjn  iUm  in  Mbm, 
HisL  S4m;,  Coll,,  bJl  a.,  S,  123  ISOJ,  Sam  tribei.— 
ShnvCMOt.  \n<^  :Wi  iKTJh,  Btittk<ird»,— Jofff^rv-i, 
French  Ikmi.  AirL,  nt.  1.  47,  17ul  (irana.  "of 
French  Ptuuu).  Boakera.— Long,  Exped.  St. 
Peter's  R.,  ii,  216,  1824.  Stinka.— Lapham,  Blos- 
som, and  Dousman,  Inds.  Wis.,  8,  1870.    Trout 


u— Dunn,  True  Ind.  Stories,  816, 1909.  Wab- 
inft.— Imlav,  W.  Terr.  N.  Am.,  294.1797.  Wiabi^ 
fflf .— Gatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Potawatomi  name), 
winabaco.— Pike,  Exped.,  i,  app.,  20, 1810.  Wiae- 
baf06.---Ex.  Doc.  90.  2iA  Cong.,  1st  sess..  64,  1832. 
W!]i«b^k.-^at8chet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  (Chippewa 
name,  from  tot'nat,  'dirty').  Winapafoaek.— Jes. 
Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  winibagM.— Prichard, 
Phys.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  412. 1847.  Winibigang .— 
Jes.  Rel.,  Ill,  index,  1858.  Winipagoa.— Ibid. 
WiBBabagoat.— ImUy,  W.  Terr.  N.  Am.,  293, 1797. 
Winaabagar.— Adelung,  Mithridates.  in,  270, 1816. 
Winnabagaa.— Fletcher  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. Tribes, 
ly,  228, 1857  (misprint).  Winaabago.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds..  171,  1848.  Wiaaabagoag.-TTanner,  Narr., 
816,  1830  (Ottawa  name).  wbiBabagas.— Charle- 
voix, New  Fr.,  vi.  225, 1866.  Winaabagoao.— Gale, 
Upper  Miss.,  184, 1867  (Algonkin  name).  Wiana- 
bM^.— Atwater,  Writings,  pt,  2,  167, 1^.  Wia- 
aabago  ladiaaa.— Kelton,  Ft.  Mackinac,  148,  1884. 
Wiaaabagoaa.— Gale,  Upper  Miss.,  842, 1867.  Wia- 
aaba7go.—Treaty  of  18^  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  996, 
1878,  Wiaaapaas.— Bluejacket  (1807)  quoted  by 
Drake,  Tecumseh,  94.  1852.  winamaos.— Blue- 
jacket quoted  by  Brice,  Hist  Ft.  Wayne,  173, 
1868.  winnapag.— Peet  in  Am.  Antiq.,  viii,  304, 
1886.  WiaBibigor--Gat8chet  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Chip- 
pewa name),  wiaaipagouak.  —  Shea,  DiscoY., 
xxiil,1852. 

Winnebago.  An  Indian  village  on 
Wildcat  cr.,  Ind.,  destroyed  by  the 
troops  under  Gen.  Hopkins  in  1812; 
named  for  the  Winnebago  tribe,  which 
was  largely  represented  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Tenskwatawa,  The  Prophet 
It  contained  "about  forty  houses,  many 
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of  them  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  length, 
besides  many  temporary  huts  in  the  sur- 
rounding prairie.  The  settlement  was 
situated  on  what  is  now  known  as  the 
Langlois  reserve,  adjoining  the  dty  of 
Lafayette.  It  was  often  called  Village 
du  Puant,  because  the  French  called  the 
Winnebago  Puans,  i.e.*  fetid. '     (  j.  p.  d.  ) 

WinnebegoBhiahiwininewak  ('^ple  on 
Winnibigashish  lake' ) .  A  division  of  the 
Chippewa  formerly  living  on  L.  Winnibi- 
gasnish,  Minn. 

Lake  Wianebacoshish  bftad.— WaBhlngton  treaty 
(1864)  in  U.  sTlnd.  Treat.,  269, 1878.  Wlnibigooitt- 
wininiww.— Wm.  Jones,  Infn.  1905.  Winnabe- 
goahiahi-vininawak.— Qatachet,  Chippewa  MS.,  B. 
A.  E.,  1882  (own  name).  WinnaUcoahiah.— Rep. 
Ind.  Afl.,  89, 1857. 

Winneoowet.  A  tribe  or  band,  con- 
nected with  the  Pennacook  confederacy, 
formerly  living  in  Rockingham  co., 
N.  H. — Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  223, 1855. 

Winnefelly.  An  unidentified  Calapooya 
band  that  participated  in  the  Dayton 
treaty  of  1855.— tJ.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  18, 
1873. 

Winnemeg.    See  Winamac, 

Winnemuoca,  Sarah.  A  woman  of  the 
Paviotso  of  w.  Nevada,  commonly  called  a 
Paiute,  bom  in  1844  in  the  vicinity  of 
Humboldt  lake,  and  known  after  mar- 
riage as  Sarah  Winnemucca  Hopkina 
Her  father,  Winnemucca,  was  chief  of  the 
band  that  lived  about  Humt)oldt  and 
Pyramid  lakes,  sometimes  spoken  of  as 
Winnemucca's  band  (q.  v.).  Her  grand- 
father, who  was  also  a  chief,  accompanied 
Gen.  Fremont  into  California  and  was 
named  bv  this  oflBcer  *  *  Captain  Truckee," 
by  which  designation  he  was  afterward 
known  to  the  whites  until  his  death,  about 
1859.  In  1860  Sarah  and  her  sister  were 
taken  to  San  Jos6,  Cal.,  and  placed  in  the 
Sisters*  school,  where  they  were  allowed 
to  remain  but  a  few  weeks;  in  the  same 
year  the  band  which  included  her  people 
was  confined  to  lands  about  Pyramid 
lake,  which,  in  1864,  were  formed  into  a 
reservation.  In  the  following  year  the» 
family  lived  at  Dayton,  Nev.,  and  it  was 
at  this  time,  or  shortly  afterward,  that 
Sarah's  mother  and  sister  Mary  died. 
About  1868  Sarah  began  to  act  as  inter- 
preter for  Agent  Bateman  to  the  Sho- 
shoni,  and  later  became  interpreter  and 
scout  for  Gen.  O.  O.  Howard's  forces  dur- 
ing the  Paiute  and  Bannock  war  of  1877, 
when  no  Indian  man  could  be  prevailed 
on  to  risk  the  attendant  danger,  and  was 
instrumental  in  bringing  her  father  and 
his  immediate  band  out  of  the  hostile  Ban- 
nock camp  in  Oregon.  On  Jan.  26, 1880, 
she  was  appointed  interpreter  at  Malheur 
agency,  Oreg.,  and  in  1881  conducted  a 
school  for  Indian  children  at  Vancouver 
barracks.  Wash.  In  the  winter  of  1879- 
80  she  accompanied  her  father  to  Wash- 


in^n  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  per- 
mission for  the  return  of  their  people 
from  the  Yakima  to  the  Malheur  res., 
which  was  granted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  but  the  plans  for  carrying 
it  into  effect  were  thwarted  by  the  Yaki- 
ma agent.  In  1881-82  she  again  visited 
the  East,  delivering  public  iectores  in 
Boston  and  other  cities  with  the  object  of 
making  known  the  story^  and  the  tnals  of 
her  people  and  of  arousing  s^papathy  in 
their  benalf,  her  complaints  b^g  directed 
princiDally  a^inst  the  Indian  agents. 
To  aid  in  this  effort  she  wrote  a  book 
under  the  title  "  Life  Among  the  Pintes, 
Their  Wrongs  and  Claims,"  published  in 
1883.  In  the  meantime,  late  in  1881  or 
early  in  1882,  she  married  a  Lieutenant 
Hopkins.  Although  Sarah's  attacks  on 
the  Indian  agents  with  whom  she  had  to 
deal  brought  forth  countercharges  against 
her  character,  these  were  met  and  refuted 
by  Gen.  Howard  and  other  militanr  offi- 
cers whom  she  had  aided  in  the  field. 

With  aid  received  during  one  of  her 
visits  to  Boston  lands  were  purchased  for 
her  near  the  present  Lovelock,  Nev.,  and 
an  Indian  school  was  established,  which 
she  conducted  for  3  years.  Here  her  hus- 
band died  of  tuberculosis  and  was  buried 
in  Lone  Mountain  cemetery.  Sarah  there- 
upon abandoned  the  school  and  went  to 
visit  her  sister  in  Monida,  Mont,  where 
she  died  Oct  16,  1891  (infn  from  Miss 
Jeanne  Elizabeth  Wier,  Reno,  Nev., 
1905).  She  was  degenerate  in  her  later 
years. 

Winnemaooa'B  Band.  A  Paviotso  band, 
under  chief  Winnemucca  ( '  The  Giver ' ), 
formerly  dwelling  on  Smoke  cr.,  near 
Honey  lake,  n.  e.  CaL,  and  eastward  to 
Pyramid,  Winnemucca,  and  Humboldt 
lakes,  Nev.;  said  to  number  155  in  1859. 
In  1877  they  were  under  Malheur  agency, 
Oreg.,  numbering  150.  See  Kuymdtka. 
Wanamuka'g  band.--Burton,  City  of  Saints,  576, 
1861.  Wianemaooa't  BaBd.--Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  172, 
1877.  WoB-a-mao-a'g  band.— Dodge,  ibid..  1859, 
874. 1860. 

Winnepesauki.  A  tribe  or  band  of  the 
Pennacook  confederacy  formerly  living 
around  Winnepesaukee  lake,  N.  H. 
Wi]mep«MiikiM.--Potter  quoted  by  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  v,  222,  1855.  Wiimepiieookoage.-- 
Treaty  (1690)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  8d  s..  i, 
118,  1«25. 

Winnepeskownk.  A  division  of  the 
Upeshipow  living  in  1770  on  East  Main 
r.,  Canada.— Hutchins  (1770)  quoted  by 
Richardson,  Arctic  Exped.,  ii,  38,  1851. 

Winniaimmet  A  Massachuset  village 
on  the  site  of  Chelsea,  near  Boston,  Mass. 
The  chief,  Wonohaquaham,  with  nearly 
all  his  people,  died  of  smallpox  in  1633. 
WiaeMxnet.'-Moll,  map  in  Humphreys.  Acct., 
1730.  Winiaemit.— Pincheon  (1638)  in  Mass.  Hist 
Soc.  Ck)ll.,  2d  s.,  vm.  231, 1819.  WinisiiMtt— Brad- 
ford lea.  1660),  ibid..  4th  s.,  III.  241,  1856.  Wi»i- 
•immit.— Williams  (1637),  ibid..  Vl.  218.  1868. 
WiBBasemet.— Prince  (1681).  ibid.,  2d  s.,  vii,  29. 
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1818.  WianMimtt.— Hubboid  (1680),  ibid.,  V,  194, 
1816.  WiBaisemit— Barber,  Hist.  Coll.,  649,  1889. 
WiimisiflMt— Jonelyn  (1676)  in  Miub.  Hi«t.  800. 
Coll.,  Sds.,  Ill,  322, 1838. 

Winoaek.  The  common  name  of  the 
single  village  of  the  Nottoway  in  1701 
(LawBon,  1709,  N.  0.,  383,  1860)  on  Not- 
taway  r.  (see  Weanoc)^  and  on  the  s. 
border  of  Virginia,  in  Southampton  co. 

Winona  ('first-bom  child'  [if  a  sirl], 
jn  the  Santee  dialect).  The  chief  village 
of  the  Kiyoksa  band  of  Mdewakanton 
Sioox,  succeeded  by  the  present  town  of 
Winona,  Winona  co.,  Minn.  The  name 
was  introduced  to  the  reading  public  by 
Keating,  who  relates,  in  his  Narrative  of 
Long's  expedition  to  St.  Peters  r.,  pub- 
lished in  1823,  the  storv  of  a  Sioux  maiden 
who  committed  suicide  because  her  rela- 
tives sought  to  make  her  marry  against 
her  will.  See  Wenona. 
WetBonalL— Neill,  Hist.  Minn.,  xliv,  1868. 

Winootkeek.  A  village  occupied  by  the 
Scaticook  of  Hudson  r.  in  1699.  It  was 
in  Vermont,  on  L.  Champlain,  probably 
at  the  mouth  of  Winooski  r.,  on  a  spot 
that  had  been  previously  occupied  by  the 
same  Indians. 

WiBoodceok.— Schuyler  (1699)  in  N.  T.  Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  IV,  675, 1A64.    WiaooskodL— Ibid. 

Winsaok.  A  village  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy,  situated  in  1608  on  the  n. 
bank  of  Biappahannock  r.,  in  Richmond 
CO.,  Va.--Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  repr. 
1819. 

Wintan  ( 'Indians,'  *  people  *) .  One  of 
the  2  divisions  of  the  Copehan  family, 
the  other  being  the  Patwin.  The  Wintun 
territory  was  bounded  on  the  n.  by  Mt 
Shasta  and  the  domain  of  the  Lutuamian 
and  Shastan  families;  on  the  s.  bv  a  line 
running  from  the  £.  boundary,  about  10 
m.  E.  of  Sacramento  r.,  due  w.  through 
Jacinto  and  the  headwaters  of  Ston^  cr., 
Colusa  CO.,  Cal.,  to  Kulanapan  territory. 
The  B.  boundary  began  at  the  headwaters 
of  Bear  cr..  bearing  s.  some  miles  b.  of 
and  parallel  to  McCloud  r.  From  Pit  r. 
to  the  neighborhood  of  Redding  they  oc- 
cupied a  triangular  area  e.  of  the  Sacra- 
mento. On  the  w.  the  Wintun  territory 
was  bounded  by  that  of  the  Kulanapan, 
Yukian,  Chimarikan,  and  Quoratean 
families,  and  the  Wailaki  tribe. 

The  Wintun  division  of  the  Copehan 
i&mWy  is  rather  homogeneous,  the  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  characteristics  of  the 
tribes  presenting  comparatively  slight  va- 
riations. Powers  thought  the  Wintun 
were  originallv  a  sort  of  metropolitan 
tribe  for  the  whole  of  n.  California  below 
Mt  Shasta.  Physicallj;  they  were  inclined 
to  obesity:  they  were  indifferent  hunters 
but  good  fishermen,  and  were  abundantly 
supplied  with  dried  salmon.  Roots  of 
various  kinds,  manzanita  berries,  pifion 
nuts,  and  acorns  were  used  as  fooa;  and 
according  to  Powers  clover  was  eaten  in 
great  quantities  in  the  blossoming  season. 


Dancing  was  a  favorite  amusement.  Win- 
tun marriage  was  of  the  simplest  charac- 
ter and  the  man  seldom  paid  for  his  bride. 
The  dead  were  buried  in  ordinary  graves, 
the  bodies  being  doubled  up  and  wrapped 
in  mats  or  skin&  The  Wintun  language 
presents  man^  agreements  with  that  of 
the  Patwin  division,  vocabularies  show- 
ing about  a  third  of  the  words  to  be  com- 
mon to  both.  For  the  Wintun  subdi- 
visions, see  Copehan  Family, 
Khatnkayu.— A.  L.  Kroel)eT,  Inf' n,   1906  (name 

fiven  by  Bhfuta  of  Salmon  r.) .  Waw£h.— Powers, 
nds.  of  W.  Nevada,  MS.,  14,  1876  ( •strangers': 
Paiute  name  for  all  Sacramento  r.  tribe8)7win- 
toon.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  680,  1874. 
Wiata.— Curtin,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884.  Win-ttia.— 
Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  111,  229,  1877. 
Zitokwiwa.— R.  B.  Dixon,  infn,  1905  (Shasta 
name  for  a  Wintun  Indian). 

Winyaw.  One  of  the  small  tribes  living 
on  lower  Pedee  r.  and  its  tributaries  in 
South  Carolina.  Of  their  language  noth- 
ing is  known,  and  very  little  else  is  re- 
corded concerning  them,  as  they  were 
never  prominent  m  history.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  from  their  associations 
that  they  were  of  Siouan  affinity.  They 
dwelt  on  the  w.  side  of  the  Pedee  near 
its  mouth,  about  opposite  the  Waccamaw. 
The  2  tribes  were  first  mentioned  in  1715 
as  being  neighbors  and  as  receiving  am- 
munition from  theCheraw,  who  attempted 
to  induce  them  to  join  in  a  lea^e  against 
the  English.  Gov.  Johnson  m  1715  re- 
ported them  as  having  one  village,  with  a 
population  of  106.  After  this  they  drop 
from  history,  becoming  extinct  as  a  tribe. 
WeeaeM.— Rivers,  Hist.  S.  C.,  86. 1856.  Waneaw.— 
Johnson  (1715)  in  Rivers,  Hist.  S.  €..  94,  1874. 
Wlneana.— Letter  of  1716  in  N.  C.  Col.  Rec,  11.  261, 
1886.  Wincah.— Map  of  S.  C.  1760  (mlRprint). 
Winyawt.— MUls,  Hist.  8.  C,  108. 1826.  Winyo.— 
Bowen,  Map  of  Brit.  Am.  Plantations,  1760. 
Wyniawi.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  80c., 
II,  89, 1886. 

Wiokemae  ( Wl^oqsmae,  *  whom  no  one 
dares  to  look  at') .  A  gens  of  the  Tsawa- 
tenok,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  S.  Nat.  Mas.  1895,  331,  1897. 

Wipho  (  Wip-ho).  The  site  of  a  tradi- 
tional settlement  of  early  Hopi  clans  at  a 
spring  a  few  miles  n.  e.  of  Walpi  pueblo, 
N.  E.  Ariz. 

Weepo.— Donaldson.  Moaul  Pueblo  Inds.,  47. 1893. 
Wipho.— Stephen  In  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  18. 1891. 

Wiroans.    See  Werotmnce. 

Wisakedjak.    See  Nanabozho. 

Witeonsins.    A  name  occasionally  used 
to  designate  the  grouij  ^^  tribes  living  on 
the  banks  of  Wisconsin  r.,  including  the 
Sauk,  Foxes,  and  others. 
Onisoousiiu.— Bondinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  128,  1816 

Sisprint) .  Ouesooniins.— Lc  Sueur  ( 1695)  in  Shea, 
rly  Voy.,  95,  1861.  Oui»oon»iii«.— Smith,  Bou- 
quet Expied.,  69,  1766.  Siikonohe.— French  doe. 
ri689)  In  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc  Hist.,  ix,  418,  1855. 
Ouiikonohes.— Ibid. 

Wiahoko.  The  Turkey-buzzard  clan  of 
the  Hopi. 

Wiooko  winwiL— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  584. 
1900.  Wi-oo-ko  wiin-wii.— Fewkea  in  Am.  An- 
thr.,  VII,  405,  1894.  Wu-«o'-ko. -Stephen  in  8th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  39, 1891. 
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Wiihotk.  A  small  tribe,  whoee  name 
Powell  adopted  for  the  Wishoekan  lin- 
guistic family,  on  the  coast  of  n.  California 
about  Humboldt  bay.  The  word  seems 
to  be  a  misapplication  of  their  own  name 
for  their  Athapascan  neighbors,  WUhaaJik, 
Wiyot  (see  below) ,  which  has  sometimes 
been  used  as  an  equivalent,  is  therefore 
probably  a  better  term  than  Wishoek, 
though  not  entirely  exact  The  Wishosk 
territory  extended  from  the  mouth  of 
Mad  r.,  lat  41°,  to  a  short  distance  above 
Blue  Lake;  thence  the  boundary  followed 
the  watershed,  between  the  streams  that 
flow  into  Humboldt  bay  and  those  that 
drain  into  Mad  and  Eel  rs.,  southward  to 
Eel  r.,  probably  slightly  below  Fortuna 
(though  some  accounts  make  the  Wiebosk 
territory  extend  up  Eel  r.  to  the  mouth 
of  Van  JDuzen  fork),  and  across  it  to  the 
Bear  River  range,  which  formed  the 
southern  boundary,  back  to  the  coast 
perhaps  6  or  6  m.  n.  of  C.  Mendocino. 
This  territory  included  Lindsey,  Jacoby, 
Freshwater,  and  Salmon  crs. ,  and  Elk  and 
Salt  rs.  The  entire  stretch  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Wishosk  is  scarcely  30  m.,  and 
the  greatest  breadth  is  not  more  than  12 
or  14  m.  As  this  limited  territory  is 
heavily  timbered  with  redwood,  the 
people  lived  almost  exclusively  along  the 
edge  of  salt  water  or  on  the  banks  of  the 
two  larger  rivers  flowing  into  the  ocean 
in  their  domain.  For  this  reaton  the 
Wishosk  probably  depended  less  on 
acorns  for  food  than  most  of  the  tribes  of 
California,  products  of  the  sea,  including 
the  fish  that  ran  up  the  streams,  consti- 
tuting their  chief  source  of  subsistence. 

The  Wishosk  were  surrounded  on  the 
land  side  by  Athapascan  tribes,  except  at 
the  N.,  where  lower  Mad  r.  formed  the 
boundary  between  themselves  and  tlie 
coast  Yurok.  The  Wishosk  call  the  Atha- 
pascan languages  Wishi^lak^  the  Yurok  lan- 
guage Denakwatelak,  For  themselves  as 
a  b<Siy  they  have,  like  the  other  tribes  of 
N.  w.  tJalifomia,  no  geographic  or  specific 
name,  calling  themselves  simply  *  peo- 
ple.' The V  call  their  language,  however, 
as  distinct  from  other  languaj^,  StUd^telik, 
They  recognize  3  divisions  in  their  coun- 
try: the  territories  about  Mad  r.,  Hum- 
boldt bay,  and  Eel  r.,  which  they  call 
Batawa^t,  Wiki',  and  Wi'yat,  respec- 
tively. On  the  addition  of  -daredaliU 
these  terms  denote  the  people  of  the  dis- 
tricts; thus  Wiki'daredaliU  are  the  people 
living  on  Humboldt  bay.  These,  how- 
ever, are  only  geographically  natural  smd 
convenient  names,  and  did  not  reflect  any 
real  political  divisions.  As  was  customary 
in  N.  w.  California  the  only  organization 
of  a  political  or  sociid  nature  that  they 
VMOssessed  consisted  of  village  settlements^ 
They  showed  no  trace  of  a  totemic  or 
gentile  system.    The^  spoke  only  one 


dialect;  the  distinction  between  the 
Viard  and  the  Wi3M>t  rests  on  ^olty 
orthography.  The  general  name  for 
them  and  their  country  among  the 
neighboring  tribes  is  some  form  of  the 
worn  Wiyot;  the  Yurok  call  them  Wevel; 
the  Karok,  Waiyai;  the  Sinkyone,  the 
Athapascans  about  the  lower  s.  fork  of 
Eel  r.,  call  them  DUwishne  and  their 
country  Wevat 

The  whole  Humboldt  bay  region  was 
rapidly  settled  by  the  whites  after  1850. 
The  Wishosk  suffered  considerably  at 
their  hands,  a  large  party  being  massa- 
cred on  Indian  id.,  near  Eureka,  on  a 
mistaken  suspicion.  The  numbers  of  the 
Wishosk  were  placed  at  800  in  1853,  but 
all  figures  are  only  estimates.  At  present 
there  survive  about  70,  who  live  m  their 
original  country  without  recognition  by 
the  Government,  supporting  themselves 
by  civilized  labor. 

In  general  culture  the  Wishoek  re- 
sembled the  tribes  of  the  lower  Klamath 
and  Trinity.  They  had  square  board 
houses  with  gabled  roofe  built  about 
excavations,  r^wood  canoes,  and  twined 
basketry,  similar  in  all  essentials  to  those 
of  the  Yurok,  Karok,  and  Hupa.  The 
women  also  tattooed  their  chins.  They 
lacked  the  Deerskin  dance  and  the  Jump- 
ing or  Woodpecker  dance  of  these  three 
tribes.  They  had  a  puberty  ceremony 
for  girls,  that  incl uded  dancing.  Acoord- 
ing  to  their  mythology  the  creator  waa 
Gudatrigakwitl,  'Above-old-man.'  This 
deity  is  more  distinctly  a  creator  than 
most  of  the  correspondmg  mythological 
characters  of  other  tribes  of  n.  w.  Cali- 
fornia. On  the  whole  but  little  is  known 
about  the  religion  of  the  W ishosk.  Their 
language  is  also  very  little  known.  It  is 
complex  and  obscure,  and  appears  to  re- 
semble the  adjacent  Yurok  in  general 
structure,  but  to  be  an  entirely  unrelated 
and  independent  family.  (  a.  l.  k.  ) 
DilwUhne.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  info,  1904  (Sinkyone 
name  for  the  Wishosk  and  their  language). 
Humbolt  Bay  ladiant.— U.  8.  Stat.,  xn,  199718^ 
Koquilth.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m,  100, 
1877  (given  as  a  Wishosk  division).  Xo-wUtii.— 
PoweQ.  ibid., 478.  Ook-oo-witth.— Buchanan  (185S) 
In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th  Cong..  3d  seas.,  24. 
1867.  Solotiuok.— Ibid.,  23  (cf.  Suiatdik  follow- 
ing). SuUtelik.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n,  1904  (used 
by  the  Wishoek  to  designate  their  own  langua^; 
it  comes  nearer  to  being  a  tribal  name  for  them- 
selves than  any  other  term).  Waiyat.— Ibid. 
(Karok  name).  Walla-Walloo.— Gibbs  (1851)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  138,  IffiS  (said  to 
be  so  called  by  the  tribes  to  the  v.).  Wet 
Shotoh.— Buchanan,  op.  cit,  24.  Weyat.— A,  L. 
Kroeber,  inf  n,  1904  (Sinkyone  name  for  Wishosk 
country).  Weyet— Ibid.  (Yurok  name).  Wish- 
oftk.— Gibbfl,  op.  cit. 

WiihoBkan  Family.  A  linguistic  feunily 
represented  by  the  Wishosk  Indians 
(q.  v.). 

>Wish-otk.'Oibbe  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind.  TrfbOL 
III,  422, 1868(given  as  thenameof  adialecton  Mad 
r.  and  Humboldt  bay).  —Wish-oak.— Powell  In 
Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  478, 1877  (vocabularies  of 
Wish-osk,  Wi-yot,  and  Ko-wilth);  Oatach^t  in 
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Mag.  Am.  Hist,  1G2,  1877  (indicates  area  occu- 
pied by  family);  Qatsehet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc., 
487,  im.  >Wee-yot.— Oibbs  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii.  422, 1868  (given  as  the  name  of  a  dia- 
lect on  Eel  r.  and  Humboldt  bay).  X  Weitspek.— 
TAthnTn  ill  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  77,  1866 
(includes  Weyot  and  Wishosk) ;  Latham,  Opus- 
cola,  848, 1860.  <Xlainath.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend..  Cent,  and  So.  Am..  475, 1878  (cited  as 
Including  Patawats,  Weeyots,  Wlshosk«) .  - Wishr 
otkaii.--Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  182, 1891. 

Wiahram.  Formerly  the  principal  vil- 
lage of  the  Tlakluit,  and  now  their  chief 
filing  settlement;  situated  on  Ck)lumbia 
r.,  about  6  m.  above  The  Dalles,  in  Wash- 
ington. It  is  said  to  have  contained  as 
many  as  400  inhabitants  at  one  time,  but 
now  fewer  than  150,  the  total  population 
of  the  tribe,  live  there, 
menloita.— Wilkes  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped..  iy»  888, 


pears,  in  the  form  wiBkinihie^  as  a  name 
for  'eyes'  (lit  'hiseyeM.       (w.b.q.) 

Wiasatixmewag.  A  village,  apparently 
on  Connecticut  r.,  in  central  Massachu- 
setts in  1663.— Pynchon  (1663)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  XIII.  308, 1881. 

WiMomanohuh.    A  former  Hupa  village 
on  or  near  Trinity  r.,  Cal. 
Wis'-B0-maii-eliiih.--IH>wer8  in  Gont.  N.  A.  Eth- 
nol.,  111,78,1877. 

Wiatonwish.    See  Wishtorvwish, 

Witaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  island'). 
A  Wahpeton  Sioux  band.— Dorsey  (after 
Ashley )  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  216. 1897. 

Witawaiiyataotina  ( 'village  at  the  north 
island ' ).    A  Sisseton  Sioux  band. 


1845.     Hizla'idix'.— Edward   Sapir.    infn,  1908 
^j       Wiiham.— Wir--      "  -"' 

,__ [)ney  ii 

1896.    wvahmim.— Dorsey  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vm, 


(proper     name).     Wiiham.— Wilkes,    op.    dt. 
Wttshqttm.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  ""^ 


,  740. 


475,1906. 

Wishtonwif  h.  A  species  of  prairie-dogj 
Cynomya  ludovicianus^  of  the  Missouri 
region  and  westward  and  southward. 
These  animals  utter  a  sharp  chirp,  which 
is  oUled  barking,  and  hence  their  name 
of  **dog."  They  live  in  burrows,  and 
large  numbers  are  often  found  in  the 
same  locality,  forming  communities  which 
hunters  caU  "dog  towns."  The  name 
under  consideration  was  applied  by  the 
OMldoan  tribes  of  Louisiana  from  the  cry 
uttered  by  the  animals.  "As  you  ap- 
proach their  towns,"  says  Lieut  Pike, 
**you  are  saluted  on  all  sides  by  the  cry 
of  ^wisJUonwish^  (from  which  they  derive 
their  name  with  the  Indians),  uttered  in 
a  shrill  and  piercing  manner."  J.  Feni- 
more  Cooper,  in  his  works  "The  Wept 
of  Wishtonwish"  and  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans"  erroneously  applied  the  name 
to  the  whippoorwill.  (w.  b.  g.  ) 

Wiakala  ( '  sand.  *— Kroeber ) .  A  former 
village  of  the  Awani  at  the  foot  of  the 
"  Royal  Arches";  it  was  the  uppermost 
village  in  Yosemite  valley,  Mariposa  co., 
Cal. 

Wisa£Ua.— Powers  In  Overland  Mo.,  x,  888, 1874. 
Wiakala.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905.  Wis-kul'- 
la.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  365, 1877. 

Wiikinky.  One  of  the  officers  or  ^v- 
eminfl:  council  of  the  Tammany  Society 
(a.  V. }  of  the  city  of  New  York.  William 
Mooney,  the  founder  of  the  society,  bor- 
rowing the  general  scheme  of  the  oipini- 
Kation  from  the  Saint  Tammany  societies 
already  in  existence,  called  its  meeting- 

glace  the  "  wigwam" ;  its  head,  the  "great 
ither' '  (afterward  the  *  *  grand  sachem' ' ) ; 
its  council  of  twelve,  "sachems";  its  mas- 
ter of  ceremonies,  a  "sagamore " ;  and  its 
doorkeeper  a  "wiskinkie."  This  last- 
named  word  was  obtained  by  Mooney 
from  Capt  Carver's  Travels,  which  had 
been  published  shortly  previous  to  the  or- 
f^anization  of  the  society,  and  in  which, 
in  an  Old  Algonkin  vocabulary,  it  ap- 


Witowaiiyata.— Ashley,  letter  to  Dorsey,  Jan.  18, 

1886.    Wita-wasijaf  -^  '     

B.  A.  B,  216, 1897, 


1886.    Wita-wasiyata-otiBa.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep. 


Witohah  ( *  turkey ' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Wttoil-Speck,  Yuchi  Inds.,  70. 1909.    Witoha'h 
taUL-^atschet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (=>*  tur- 
key gens'). 

Witoheraft  Witchcraft  majr  be  defined 
as  the  art  of  controlling  the  will  and  well- 
being  of  another  person  by  supernatural 
or  occult  means,  usually  to  his  detriment 
If  shamans  possessed  supernatural  powers 
that  could  be  exerted  beneficially,  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  they  mieht  also 
be  exerted  with  injurious  results,  and 
therefore  where  shamanism  was  most 
highly  developed  the  majority  of  supposed 
witches,  or  rather  wizards,  were  shamans. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  believed  that 
anybody  might  practice  witchcraft  if  he 
knew  the  proper  formulse,  and,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  a  shaman  is  often  repre- 
sented as  causing  sickness  in  order  to 
bring  himself  i>ractice,  the  distinction 
between  the  legitimate  exercise  of  sha- 
manistic  powers  and  witchcraft  seems 
always  to  nave  been  recognized. 

One  mode  of  bewitching  was  similar  to 
that  einployed  in  Europe  and  New  Eng- 
land. The  wizard  would  possess  himself 
of  a  lock  of  the  victim's  hair,  parings  from 
his  nails,  some  of  his  saliva,  a  bit  of  the 
clothing  he  had  worn,  esi)ecially  such  as 
had  ab^rbed  his  perspiration,  a  fra^ent 
left  after  he  had  eaten,  some  of  his  imple- 
ments, or  other  personal  belongings,  and 
by  treating  them  in  certain  ways  would 
bring  on  him  local  or  general  sickness 
or  some  other  misfortune.  It  was  said 
that  the  wizard  could  affect  any  part  if  he 
obtained  something  taken  from  it.  Thus 
sore  throat  might  be  brought  about  or 
a  man  made  to  "spit  himself  to  death" 
b}r  means  of  a  little  saliva,  and  headache 
might  be  induced  through  a  few  hairs. 
A  Tlingit  wizard  having  obtained  one  of 
these  sSticles  would  make  a  little  image 
of  his  victim  and  torture  it  in  just  that 
part  which  he  desired  to  harm.  A 
woman  envious  of  another  who  was  a 
good  weaver  might  try  to  destroy  her 
skill  by  torturing  the  hands  of  the  effigy, 
and  so  with  other  parts.    Very  much  Uie 
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same  custom  was  recorded  by  Alexander 
Henry  among  the  Chippewa,  except  that 
the  figure  was  outlined  in  sand,  asnes,  or 
clay.  The  Kwakiutl  wizard  stuffed  articles 
obtained  from  his  victim  into  the  mouth, 
nose  and  ears  of  a  corpse,  or  in  a  more  ^ 
elaborate  form  of  bewitching,  called  * 
yk'^a,  into  human  bones  and  skulls. 
Dawson's  description  of  this  particular 
form  is  as  follows: 

**An  endeavor  is  first  made  to  procure 
a  lock  of  hair,  some  saliva,  a  piece  of  the 
sleeve  and  of  the  neck  of  the  dress,  or  of 
the  rim  of  the  hat  or  headdress  which  has 
absorbed  the  perspiration  of  the  person 
to  be  bewitched.  These  are  placed  with 
a  small  piece  of  the  skin  and  flesh  of  a 
dead  man,  dried  and  roasted  before  the 
fire,  and  rubbed  and  pounded  toother. 
The  mixture  is  then  tied  up  in  a  piece  of 
skin  or  cloth,  which  is  covered  over  with 
snruce  gum.  The  little  package  is  next 
placed  in  a  human  bone,  which  is  broken 
for  the  purpose,  and  afterwards  carefully 
tied  together  and  put  within  a  human 
skull.  This  again  is  placed  in  a  box, 
which  is  tied  up  and  gummed  over  and 
then  buried  in  tne  ground  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  barely  covered.  A  fire  is  next 
built  nearly,  but  not  exactly,  on  the  top 
of  the  box,  so  as  to  warm  the  whole. 
Then  the  evilly  disposed  man,  beating 
his  head  against  a  tree^  names  and  de- 
nounces his  enemy .  This  is  done  at  night 
or  in  the  early  morning  and  in  secret, 
and  is  frequently  repeat^  till  the  enemy 
dies.  The  actor  must  not  smile  or  laugh, 
and  must  talk  as  little  as  possible  till  the 
spell  has  worked.  If  a  man  has  reason  to 
suppose  that  he  is  l)eing  practiced  on  in 
this  way,  he  or  his  friends  must  endeavor 
to  find  the  deposit  and  carefullv  unearth 
it.  Rough  handling  of  the  box  may 
prove  immediately  fatal.  It  is  then  cau- 
tiously unwrapped  and  the  contents  are 
thrown  into  tne  sea.  If  the  evilly  dis- 
posed person  was  discovered,  he  was  in 
former  years  immediately  killed.  If,  after 
making  up  the  little  package  of  relics  as 
above  noted,  it  is  put  into  a  frog,  the 
mouth  of  which  is  tied  up  before  it  is  re- 
leased, a  peculiar  sickness  is  produced, 
which  causes  the  abdomen  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  sorcery  is  directed  to 
swell." 

Breaking  the  spell  by  separating  the 
articles  employed  to  effect  it  and  throw- 
ing them  into  the  sea  was  common  to  the 
Tlingit,  and  probably  other  tribes  on  the 
N.  Pacific  coast  as  well.  There  was  a 
special  set  of  persons  among  the  Kwa- 
kiutl whose  business  was  to  undo  the 
wizard's  work.  These  went  through  the 
same  ceremonies  as  the  wizard  himself, 
but  ended  by  putting  everything  into  the 
fire.  This,  therefore,  was  a  sort  of  puri- 
fication by  fire. 


Probably  the  most  common  method  of 
bewitching  was  to  inject  a  spearpoint, 
arrowpoint,  piece  of  bone,  or  similar  ob- 
ject into  the  body,  either  by  symbolic 
propulsion  or  by  exerting  mental  energy. 
Thus  the  Ntlakyapamuk  shaman  shot  the 
nasal  bones  of  the  deer  into  a  person  bj 
means  of  his  guardian  spirits  or  his 
thoughts.  A  shaman  might  also  draw 
out  the  soul  from  a  person  and  send  a  spirit 
of  a  snake  or  other  animal  into  him  that 
would  prevent  him  from  killing  animals. 
Wizards  were  often  supposed  to  be  able 
to  assume  the  forms  of  animals  them- 
selves, and  other  remarkable  feats  were 
attributed  to  them. 

Taking  the  North  American  peoples  as  a 
whole,  no  crime  seems  to  have  been  more 
quickly  or  more  aeverel^  punished  than 
witchcraft,  mere  suspicion  being  often 
equivalent  to  conviction  and  execution,  al- 
though bloodshed  might  follow  if  tiie  vic- 
tim's family  were  strong.  The  Tsimshian 
suspected  of  witchcraft  was  tied  up  and 
starved  until  he  confessed,  when  he  was 
driven  into  the  sea  in  order  toexpel  the  evil 
spirit.  If  he  refused  to  confess,  he  was 
starved  to  death  or  exposed  on  the  beach 
at  low  tide  until  the  water  rose  over  him. 
The  Tlingit  wizard  was  starved  for  some 
time,  but  liberated  finally  if  he  refused 
to  confess.  In  the  alternative  case  sdl 
that  was  done  was  to  force  him  to  take 
the  bundle  through  which  he  had  oper- 
ated and  scatter  it  in  the  ocean.  Among 
the  Haida  witchcraft  was  supposed  to  be 
due  to  mice  which  had  got  mside  of  a 
person's  body,  and  if  these  could  be  ex- 
pelled he  might  be  restored  to  his  right 
mind.  There  were  said  to  be  as  many 
as  ten  of  these  mice  sometimes,  one  of 
which  (the  last  to  leave)  was  a  white  one. 
The  charge  of  witchcraft  was  not  only 
brought  against  individuals  but  entire 
towns  and  trib^,  and  in  the  S.  W.  the 
people  of  the  Hopi  pueblo  of  Awatobi 
were  destroyed  on  this  ground.  As  an 
illustration  of  its  influence  on  religious 
rites  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Powamu 
ceremony  of  the  Hopi  was  undertaken  to 
relieve  tne  land  from  the  bewitchment  of 
winter.    See  Oyaron.  (j.  b.  s.) 

'  Withlaoooohee  (Wi^ak-uchi,  'little  Wi- 
lako'  [Withlako],  i.  e.  'little  great 
water').  A  former  Seminole  town  on 
Withlacoochee  r.,  probably  in  Citros  or 
Sumter  co.,  Fla, 

WeeoookoofM.— McKenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes, 
II,  72, 1854. 

WitUaoooeheetslofa  {taldfa^' town'). 
A  former  Seminole  town  between  St  Marks 
and  Ocklocknee  rs.,  probably  in  Waknlla 
CO.,  Fla. 

WethoeoQohytalola.— Bell  in  Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec 
War,  807, 1822.  WKU-ka-toi  talofiu— F.  Q.  Speck, 
infn,  1907  (correct  form;  ic=ck). 

Withlako  (iM-toJbo,  'great  water M.  A 
former  Seminole  village,  4  m.  trom 
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Clinch's  battle  ground  of  Dec.  31,  1835, 
in  N.  B.  Hernando  co.,  Fla.  It  was  de- 
etroyed  by  the  Americans  in  1836. 
OM«oU'g  Town.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  207,  1S86. 
Oolthloko.— Ibid.  Powell*  town.— Drake,  Bk. 
Inds.,  bk.  IV,  85, 1848. 

Witiehqnaom.  A  Nanticoke  village  in 
1707,  perhaps  near  Susquehanna  r.,  in 
8.  Pennsylvania.— Evans  (1707)  quoted 
by  Day,  Tenn.,  391,  1843. 

Witnkomnoin.  A  division  of  the  Yuki 
of  N.  California,  living  &  of  Middle  fork 
of  Eel  r.  in  Eden  valksy  and  s.  to  South 
Eel  r.  Their  dialect  aiffered  somewhat 
from  that  of  the  Ukomnom  and  other 
divisions  of  the  Yuki  proper. 
Spanish  Tnki— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  m, 
186,  1877.  Witnkomaom.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf  n, 
1905. 

Wiwaih.  That  part  of  the  Nanticoke 
who  remained  in  Maryland  when  the 
main  body  moved  northward.  In  1792 
they  numbered  perhaps  30  or  40  souls,  in 
a  village  of  7  houses  called  Locust  Neck- 
town,  on  Choptank  r.  in  Dorchester  co. — 
Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc,  n, 
53,1836. 

Wiweakam  iWVwagamy  *true  frog 
tribe').  Two  Lekwiltok  gentes,  one  be- 
longing to  the  Wiwekae  sept,  tiie  other 
to  me  Kueha.  There  seems  to  be  con- 
siderable confusion  between  the  people 
bearing  this  name  and  those  called 
Wikae.  The  population  of  each  is 
enumerated  separately  in  the  Canadian 
Indian  Affairs  reports,  and  in  1909  the 
number  of  persons  in  this  division  was 
placed  at  77.  In  1885  their  principal 
town  was  called  Tatapowis.  (j.  b.  s.) 
Weowaikun.- Brit.  Ck>l.  map,  1872.  Weewok.— 
Ibid.  We-wai-ai-knm.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  270,  1889. 
Wo-waric-knm.- Kane,  Wand,  in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859. 
Wo-way-a-knm.- Powell  in  Can.  Ind.  An.,  119, 
1880.  wX'wiinnL— Boas  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  V,  pt  II,  818,  1902.  Wiwai-ai-kum.— Can. 
Ind.  Air.,  864,  1897.  Wi'wiakam.— Boas  in  6th 
Hep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  55, 1890.  Wi'wiaqam.— 
Boas  in  Petermanns  Mittell.,  pt.  5,  181,  1887. 
Wi'-wo-Onnn.- Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can., 
sec.  n,  65.  1887.  Wi-wi-knm.- Tolmie  and  Daw- 
son, Vocabs.  Brit.  Col.,  119b,  1884. 

Wiwekae  {WVwe(fat^  *the  We^qaes,' 
from  an  ance^r  of  that  name).  A  sept 
of  the  Lekwiltok,  living  between  Bute 
and  Loughborough  inlets,  Brit  Col.  Its 
ffentes,  according  to  Boas,  are:  Gyigyll- 
kam,  Gyeksem,  Wiweakam,  and  a  fourth, 
the  name  of  which  is  unknown.  Their 
principal  town,  according  to  Dawson,  is 
Tsakwalooin,  at  C.  Mudge.  Pop.  103  in 
1910. 

M-Wai-ai-kai.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  4S5, 1896  (misprint). 
Waiwaiaikai.— Ibid.,  pt,  2,  41,  1909.  Wo-wai-ai- 
kai.-Ibid.,  189, 1884.  Wo-wark-ka.- Kane,  Wand, 
in  N.  A.,  app.,  1859.  Weway-a-kay.— Sproat  in 
Can.  Ind.  A^.,  149,  1879.  We-way-a-ky.— Powell, 
ibid.,  119,  1880.  Wi-wai-ai-kai.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.. 
802,  1895.  Wiwayiki.— Brit.  Col.  map,  1872.  Wi- 
wiHBko.— Dawson  in  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  Can.,  sec. 
n,  65, 1887.  Wi'-weka«.— Boas  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tribes  Can.,  55,  1890.  Wi'w6qa«.— Boas  in  Rep. 
U.  8.  Nat  Mas.  1895,  881. 1897.  Wi'wSq'ai.— Boas 
in  Petermanns  Mitteil.,  xvii,  pt.  5, 181, 1887. 


Wiyahawir  (  WV^a-horVjir).  A  former 
village  of  the  Kikatsik  8hasta  on  the 
right  bank  of  Shasta  r.,  below  Montague. 
8iski  jrou  co. ,  Cal.  The  name  ( We-o-how ) 
was  incorrectly  applied  by  Steele  (Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1864, 120, 1865)  to  all  the  Shasta 
occupving  the  b.  side  of  Shasta  r.,  giving 
it  as  their  own  name.  (b.  b.  d.) 

W«-o-how.— Steele,  op.  cit.  (said  to  mean  'stone 
house,*  from  the  laige  cave  in  their  country). 

Wiyakaotina  ('dwellers  on  the  sand'). 
A  band  of  the  Wahpeton  Sioux. — Dorsey 
(after  Ashley)  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
216,  1897. 

Wiyat  ThenamegivenbytheWishosk, 
a  small  group  of  the  coast  of  n.  California, 
to  that  part  of  their  territory  about  liie 
lower  course  of  Eel  r.,  and  applied  by 
several  authors  to  the  Wishosk  people 
dwelling  in  that  section  or  to  the  family 
as  a  whole.  Waiyat  is  the  Karok  name 
for  the  Wishoek  (q.  v.). 
Yesards.— Powers,  MS.  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  l,  446, 1874.  Yiard.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  101. 1877.  Ws6-yot— Gibbe  (1851)  In 
Schoolcraftlnd.  Tribes,  ni,  484, 1853.  We-yot.— 
Ibid.,  188.    Wi-y»t— Powers,  op.  cit.,  478. 

Wiiikuta  ( *  Pine  Shooter' ).  The  preat 
chief  of  the  Sioux  when  Hennepin  (who 
referred  to  him  as  Ouasicoude)  was  among 
them  in  1680.  His  home  was  at  the  head 
of  Rum  r.,  Minn.  He  seems  to  have  been 
a  wise  and  good  man,  who  protected  the 
French  from  the  cupiditv  of  some  of 
the  other  chiefs.  When  Hennepin  and 
Du  Luth  were  about  to  return  to  Canada, 
Wizikute  supplied  them  with  an  abund- 
ance of  wild  oats,  and  *'  with  a  pencil,  he 
marked  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  which 
I  had  left,  the  course  that  we  were  to 
keep  for  400  leagues  together.  In  short, 
this  natural  geographer  described  our 
way  so  exactly  that  this  chart  served  us 
as  well  as  an^  compass  could  have  done, 
for  by  observing  it  punctually  we  arrived 
at  the  place  designed  without  losing  our 
way  in  the  least.'*  (d.  b.  ) 

Woapikamiknnk  (Sat  the  place  where 
there  is  much  white  earth.^ — Gerard). 
The  largest  of  6  Delaware  villages  in  the 
valley  of  White  r.,  Ind.,  probably  settled 
after  1795.  Their  Indiana  lands  were  sold 
in  1818. 

Wapeminskink.- Brinton.  LenAp4  Leg.,  124, 1885. 
Woapikamikimk.— Ibid.,  124. 

Wooeon.  A  small  tribe  formerly  inhab- 
iting B.  North  Carolina,  related  linguistic- 
allvto  the  Catawba,  hence  of  Siouan  stock. 
All  that  is  known  of  them  is  recorded  by 
Lawson,  who  states  that  about  1710  they 
lived  2  leagues  from  the  Tuscarora  on  the 
lower  Neuse  in  2  villages,  Yupwauremau 
and  Tooptatmeer,  having  120  warriors. 
In  his  map  of  1709,  reproduced  bv  Hawks 
(Hist.  No.  Car.,  ii,  104,  1859),  h*e  places 
them  between  Neuse  r.  and  one  of  its 
affluents,  perhaps  about  the  present 
Goldsboro,  Wayne  co.  They  joined  the 
Tuscarora  against  the  whites  in  the  war 
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of  1711-18,  as  is  learned  from  incidental 
references  in  colonial  documents,  and  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  extinguished 
as  a  tribe  by  that  war.  The  remnant 
may  have  flcnl  n.  with  the  Tuscarora  or 
have  joined  the  Catawba  (  Mooney,  Sionan 
Tribes  of  the  East,  65,  1894).  Lawson 
preserved  a  vocabulary  of  150  words  of 
their  language,  which  shows  that  it  was 
closely  related  to  the  Catawba,  although 
the  two  tribes  were  separated  by  neany 
200  miles. 

Wmomu— MoTBe,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  146,  1822. 
WMooftm.— Ibid.  Wmooii.--Doc.  of  1712  in  N.  C. 
Col.  Rec.,  1, 891.  1886.  Wmoil— Lawson,  map  of 
1709,in Hawks,  Hist.N.C.,u,  101, 1850.  Wooooil— 
Lawson  (1714),  Hist.  Car.,  878.  1860.  Wooooao.— 
Couee  and  Kingsley.  Standard  Nat.  Hist.,  pt.  6, 
156, 1883.  Wooras.— Raflnesque  in  Marshall,  Ky., 
I,  introd.,  23,  1824.  Wokkoa. —Drake,  Bk.  Ind.. 
xil,  1848.  Woo«m.~8choolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in, 
401,1853.  Workoiis.—Domenech,  Deserts  N.  Am., 
I,  445, 1860. 

Wohawa.    See  ffopehood. 

Wohkpotiit  ( WoWpo  Uni,  obsolete  name 
for  *wnite  wolf').  A  family  gi^up  of 
Cheyenne,  consisting  of  mixed  Sutaio 
and  Heviqsnipahis.  They  take  th^ 
name  from  a  chieL 

Wohk'  po  tsit— Grlnnell,  Social  One.  Cheyennes, 
136. 1905.  W6<ipotsI't.  —Mooney  in  Handbook  Am. 
Inds.,  I,  256, 1907.  W6qpotsIt.— Mooney  in  Mem. 
Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  I,  pt  6,  facing  pi.  xii,  1907. 
Tooaf-White-Wolf.— Dorsey  in  Field  Mus.  Pub., 
Anthr.  ser.,  ix,  no.  2, 62, 1905. 

Wohiiamii  (  Woxud^mU) .  A  gens  of  the 
Koskimo,  a  Kwakiutl  tribe. — ^Boas  in  Bep. 
Nat.  Mus.  1895,  329,  1897. 

Wokat.  A  farinaceous  food  made  by 
the  Klamath  from  the  seeds  of  the  great 
yellow  water-lily  {Nymphaa  polyse^da): 
from  vx/'kaa,  the  Lutuamian  name  for 
the  plant  or  its  seed. — Coville  in  Rep.  Nat 
Mus.  1902,  725-729,  1903. 

WoketamoBi.  A  division  of  the  Shaw- 
nee (Heckewelder  quoted  by  Brinton, 
LenAp^  Leg.,  30, 1885) ;  not  the  Piqua,  but 
possioly  the  Mequachake,  Chillicothe,  or 
Kiskopogi. 

Wokodot  ( Wo'k</'dot) .  A  former  Maidu 
village  on  the  site  of  Nevada  City,  Ne- 
vada CO.,  Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus. 
Nat  Hist,  zvii,  map,  1905. 

Wokiihitanin  {Wokd^hUdniu,  'kit-fox 
men,'  sing.  Wohsi^hitdn^),  A  warrior  so- 
ciety of  the  Chevenne  (q.  v. ) ;  sometimes 
also  known  as  Motsdnitaniu, '  Flint  men.' 
They  received  their  name  Kit-fox  men 
on  account  of  a  ceremonial  club,  with 
pendent  skin  of  a  kit-fox,  carried  by 
their  leaders.  (j.  m.  ) 

Hoof  Kattle.— Dorsey  in  Field  Columb.  Mus.  Pub. 
99, 15, 1905  (probably  idenUcal).  Woksi'hit&dn— 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Asso.,  i,  412. 1907. 

Woksoyndthi.  A  former  Upper  Creek 
town,  probably  on  lower  Coosa  r.,  below 
Wetumpka,  in  Elmore  co.,  Ala. 
WMksoyoohMs.— Swan  (1791)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes.  V,  262,  1855.  Wakaoyocheat.— <?ensus  of 
1882  cited  by  Gatschet,  Creek  Mlgr.  Leg.,  i,  150, 
1884.    WokMfyit'dMhi.-Oatschet.  ibid. 

Wolaiatox.  A  Kaivuhkhotana  village 
on  the  B.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  Alaska, -on  a 


small  stream  n.  of  Kaivuk  r.  Wolaaatux 
was  an  Indian  who  alone  escaped  mas- 
sacre at  Nulato  in  1851  and  i^tervraiti  had 
his  barrabora  at  this  spot 
WAlasatoz.— Dall,  Alaska,  xni^,  1870.  Wolsatoz.^ 
Allen,  Rep.,  map,  1887. 

Wolaii  {  Wo'laH),  A  Yokuts  (Maripo- 
san)  tribe  which  probablv  resided  in  or 
near  the  Kaweah  delta,  Cal.  They  joined 
in  the  treaty  of  May  80, 1851,  and  were  as- 
signed to  a  reservation  between  Kaweah 
and  King  rs. 

Vd-la-si.— Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc  4,  Sad  Gone., 
spec  sess.,  225, 1858.  Wo'lasL— Kioeber  in  UnTv. 
Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch,  and  £th.,  ii.  no.  5,  1907. 
Wo-la-si.— Royoe  in  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  782.  1898. 
Wd-last-i.— Johnston  In  Sen.  Bx.  Doc  61,  82d 
Gong.,  Ist  sesB.,  28, 1862. 

Wolf  Lying  Down.    See  Sleqnna  Woff. 

Wolf  Bapidt.  An  Ottawa  village  on 
Manmee  r.,  Ohio,  about  the  boondary  of 
Wood  and  Henry  cos.,  on  a  tract  sold  in 
1831.— Treaty  of  1831  in  U.  8.  Ind.  Treat, 
591,  1873. 

Wolf  Yillage.  A  Sank  and  Fox  village 
on  the  Great  Nemaha  r.,  on  the  Nemaha 
res.,  Nebr.,  in  1861.— Treaty  of  1861  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treat,  780,  1873. 

Wolutayata  ( '  eat  dried  venison  from  the 
hind  quarter'}.  A  band  of  the  Sans  Arcs 
division  of  the  Teton  8ioux. 
Those  that  eat  the  ham.— Culbertaon  in  Smitbson. 
Rep.  1850.  142,  1851.  Wolata-ynta.— Doney  in 
15th  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  219, 1897. 

Women.  One  of  the  most  erroneous 
belief  relating  to  the  status  and  condition 
of  the  American  Indian  woman  is  that 
she  was,  both  before  and  after  marriage, 
the  abject  slave  and  dru(^  of  the  men 
of  her  tribe  in  general.  This  view,  doe 
largely  to  inaccurate  observation  and 
misconception,  was  correct,  perhaps,  at 
times,  as  to  a  small  percenta^  of  the 
tribes  and  peoples  whose  social  oiif^an- 
ization  was  of  the  most  elementary 
khid,  politically  and  ceremonially,  and 
especially  of  such  tribes  as  were  non- 
agricultural. 

Among  the  other  Indian  tribes  m.  of 
Mexico  the  status  of  woman  depended 
on  complex  conditions  having  th^ 
oriffin  in  climate,  habitat,  mythology, 
and  concepts  arising  therefrom,  ana 
especially  in  the  economic  environment 
and  in  tne  character  of  the  social  and 
political  organisation.  It  is  one  of  the 
fundamental  deductions  of  modem  myth- 
ologic  research  that  the  prevailing  social, 
ceremonial,  and  governmental  pnnciples 
and  institutions  of  a  people  are  closely 
reflected  in  the  forms,  structure,  and 
kind  of  dominion  exercased  by  the  gods 
of  that  people.  Where  numerous  god- 
desses sat  on  the  tribal  Olympus,  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  woman  was  highly 
esteemed  and  exercised  some  measure  of 
authority.  In  tribes  whose  government 
was  based  on  the  clan  organization  the 
gods  were  thought  of  as  related  one  to 
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another  in  degrees  required  by  such  an 
institution  in  which  woman  is  supreme, 
exercising  rights  lying  at  the  foundation 
of  tribal  society  and  government  Ethi- 
cal teaching  and  ob^rvancee  find  their 
explanation  not  in  the  religious  views 
and  rites  of  a  people  but  rather  in  the 
rules  and  principles  underlying  those 
institutions  which  have  proved  most  con- 
ducive to  the  peace,  hannony,  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community: 

In  defining  the  status  of  woman,  a  broad 
distinction  must  be  made  between  women 
who  are,  and  women  who  are  not,  mem- 
bers of  the  tribe  or  community,  for  amonjg 
most  tribes  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  well-being  are  rights  belonging  only  to 
women  who  by  birth  or  by  the  rite  of 
adoption  (a.  v.)  are  members  or  citizens 
thereof.  Other  women  receive  no  con- 
sideration or  respect  on  account  of  their 
Bex,  although  after  adoption  the^  were 
spared,  as  possible  mothers,  indiscrimi- 
nate slaughter  in  the  heat  of  battle,  ex- 
cept while  resistinff  the  enemy  as 
valiantly  as  their  brothers  and  husbands, 
when  the:^  suffered  wounds  or  death  for 
their  patriotism. 

Among  the  North  American  aborigines 
here  desJt  with  each  sex  had  its  own 
peculiar  sphere  of  duty  and  responsibility, 
and  it  is  essential  to  a  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  subject  that  ootn  these  spheres 
of  activity  should  be  considered.  To  pro- 
tect his  ftimily — his  wife  or  wives  and 
their  offepring  and  near  kindred — 
to  support  them  with  the  products  of 
the  cnase,  to  manufacture  weapons  and 
wooden  utensils,  and  commonly  to  pro- 
vide suitable  timbers  and  bark  for  the 
building  of  the  lodge,  constituted  the 
duty  and  obligation  which  rested  on  the 
man.  These  activities  required  health, 
strenffth,  and  skill.  The  warrior  was  usu- 
ally absent  from  his  fireside  on  the  chase, 
on  the  warpath,  or  on  the  fishing  trip, 
weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  durine 
which  he  traveled  hundreds  of  miles  and 
was  subjected  to  the  hardships  and  perils 
of  hunting  and  fighting,  and  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  often  without 
adequate  shelter  or  food.  The  labor 
required  in  the  home  and  in  all  that 
directly  affected  it  fell  naturally  to  the 
lot  of  the  woman.  In  addition  to  the 
activities  which  they  shared  in  common 
with  men,  and  thecafeof  children,  women 
attended  to  the  tanning  of  skins,  the  weav- 
ing of  suitable  fibers  into  fabricsand  other 
articles  of  necessity,  the  making  of  mats 
and  mattresses,  baskets,  pots  of  clay,  and 
utensils  of  bark;  sewing,  dyeing;  gather- 
ing and  storins:  of  edible  roots,  seeds,  ber- 
ries, and  plants,  for  future  use,  and  the 
drying  and  smoking  of  meats  brought  by 
the  hunters.  On  the  march  the  care  of 
the  camp  equipage  and  of  the  various 


family  belon^ng|8  constituted  part  of  the 
woman's  duties,  in  which  she  was  assisted 
by  the  children  and  by  such  men  as 
were  incapacitated  for  active  fi|<hting  or 
hunting.  The  essential  principle  gov- 
erning this  division  of  labor  and  re- 
sponsibility between  the  sexes  lies  much 
deeper  than  apparently  heartless  tvranny 
of  the  man.  It  is  the  best  possible  ad- 
lustment  of  the  available  means  of  the 
family  to  secure  the  laraest  measure  of 
welfare  and  to  protect  and  perpetuate  the 
little  community.  No  other  division  was 
so  well  adapted  to  the  conditions  of  life 
among  the  North  American  Indians. 
Fortified  by  the  doctrine  of  signatures 
and  by  other  superstitious  reasons  and 
beliefs,  custom  emphasized  by  various 
rites  and  observances  the  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes.  Thus,  the  sowing  of 
seeds  by  women  was  supposed  to  render 
such  seeds  more  fertile  and  the  earth 
more  productive  than  if  planted  by  men, 
for  it  was  held  that  woman  has  and  con- 
trols the  faculty  of  reproduction  and  in- 
crease. Hence  sowing  and  cultivating  the 
crops  became  one  of  the  exclusive  de- 
partments of  woman's  work. 

According  to  Lewis  and  Clark  (Travels, 
307,  1806)  the  Shoshoni  husband  was 
the  absolute  proprietor  of  his  wives  and 
daughters,  and  might  dispose  of  them  by 
barter  or  otherwise  at  his  pleasure;  and 
Harmon  (Jour.  Voy.,  344,  1820)  de- 
clares that  the  women  of  the  tribes  vis- 
ited by  him  were  treated  no  better  than 
the  dogs.  Writing  of  the  Kutchin,  and 
of  the  Loucheux  Indians  in  particular. 
Hardeety  (Smithson.  Rep.  1866,312. 1867) 
says  that  'Hhe  women  are  literally  beasts 
of  burden  to  their  lords  and  masters.  All 
the  heavy  work  is  performed  by  them." 
A  similar  statement  is  made  by  Powers 
(Cont.  N.  A.  EthnoL,  iii,  23,  1877)  m  re- 
gard to  the  Karok  of  California.  School- 
craft (Ind.  Tribes,  v,  167,  1855)  declares 
that  the  Cree  women  are  subjected  to 
lives  of  heavy  and  exacting  toil,  and  that 
some  mothers  amon^  them  do  not  hesitate 
to  kill  their  female  mfants  to  save  them 
from  the  miseries  which  they  themselves 
have  suffered.  Champlain,  writing  in 
1615,  states  that  the  Huron  and  Algon- 
quian  women  were  **  expected  to  at- 
tend their  husbands  from  place  to 
place  in  the  fields,  filling  the  office  of 
pack-mule  in  carrying  the  baggage  and 
m  doing  a  thousand  other  things.''  Yet 
it  would  seem  that  this  hard  life  did  not 
thwart  their  development,  for  he  adds 
that  among  these  tribes  there  were  a 
number  of  powerful  women  of  extraordi- 
nary height,  who  had  almost  sole  care  of 
the  lodge  and  the  work  at  home,  tilling 
the  land,  planting  the  com,  gatherinji;  a 
supply  of  fuel  for  winter  use,  beating 
and  spinning  the  hemp  and  the  bark 
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fibers,  the  product  of  which  was  utilized 
in  the  manufacture  of  lines  and  nets  for 
fishing  and  for  other  purposes;  the  women 
also  harvested  and  stored  the  com  and 
prepared  it  for  eating. 

Tne  duties  of  a  woman  of  the  Up]^ 
Lakes — ^i.  e.  of  the  Ottawa  and  the  Chip- 
pewa— were  to  bring  into  the  lodge,  of 
which  she  was  the  mistress,  the  meat 
which  the  husband  left  at  the  door;  to 
dry  it;  to  have  the  care  of  the  cuisine;  to 
get  the  fish  at  the  landing  or  harbor  and 
to  prepare  it  for  immediate  use  or  for 
storage;  to  fetch  water;  to  spin  various 
fibers  in  order  to  secure  thread  for  sun- 
dry uses;  to  cut  firewood  in  the  surround- 
ing forest;  to  clear  land  for  plantmg  and 
to  raise  and  harvest  the  several  kinds  of 
grain  and  vegetables;  to  manufacto re  moc- 
casins for  the  entire  family;  to  make  the 
sacks  to  hold  grain,  and  the  ions  or  round 
mats  used  for  covering  the  loage  or  for 
mattresses;  to  tan  the  skins  of  the  animals 
which  her  husband  or  brothers  or  her 
own  or  her  sister's  sons  had  killed  in  the 
chase;  and  to  make  robes  of  those  which 
were  used  as  furs.  She  made  also  bark 
dishes  while  her  husband  or  other  male 
members  of  the  household  made  those  of 
wood;  she  designed  man^  curious  pieces 
of  art  work;  when  her  mfant,  swathed 
on  a  cradle-board,  cried,  she  lulled  it  to 
sleep  with  song.  When  on  the  move, 
the  woman  carried  the  coverings  of  ^e 
IMge,  if  not  conveyed  by  a  canoe.  In  all 
her  duties  she  was  aided  by  her  children 
and  by  dependents  or  guests,  not  rarely 
by  the  old  men  and  trie  crippled  who 
were  still  able  to  be  of  service. 

While  the  tribes  of  the  N.  W.  coast  are 
distinct  in  language  and  in  ph^ical  fea- 
tures and  mental  characteristics,  they 
are  nevertheless  one  in  culture;  their 
arts,  industries,  customs,  and  beliefe  dif- 
fer in  so  great  a  degree  from  those  of  all 
other  Indian  tribes  that  they  constitute 
a  wel  1-defined  cultural  group.  The  staple 
food  of  these  Indians  is  supplied  by  the 
sea,  whence  the  women  gather  sea-grass, 
which  after  being  cut,  and  pressed  into 
square  cakes,  is  dried  for  winter  use; 
clams  and  mussels  are  eaten  fresh,  or 
strung  on  sticks  or  strands  of  bark  are 
dried  for  winter  consumption.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  berries  and  roots  are 
also  consumed.  The  dense  forests  along 
the  coast  furnish  wood  for  building  cabins, 
canoes,  implements,  and  utensils.  The 
red  cedar  (Thuya  gigantea)  is  the  most 
useful  as  it  yields  the  materials  for  a  large 
part  of  their  manufactures,  its  wood  be- 
mg  utilized  for  building  and  carving,  and 
its  bark  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing 
and  ropes,  in  which  the  women  perform 
the  greater  part  of  the  work.  The  wo- 
menliave  their  share  also  in  the  prepara- 
tion and  curing  of  the  flesh  ana  furs  of 


the  various  game  and  fur-bearing  animala 
which  then:  husbands  and  brothers  kilL 
Berries  and  crab-apples  are  preserved  by 
them  for  winter  use;  the  food  is  stored 
in  spacious  boxes  made  from  cedar  wood 
suitably  benLh&^in?  bottoms  sewed  to 
their  sides.  Women  assist  in  curing  and 
tanning  the  skins  designed  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wearing  apparel.  Dog's  hair, 
mountain-goat's  wool,  and  feathers  are 
woven  into  fabrics  suitable  for  wear 
or  barter;  soft  cedar  bark  is  also  pre- 
pared for  use  as  garments.  The  women 
manufacture  in  great  variety  baskets  of 
rushes  and  cedar  bark  for  storage  and 
carrying  purposes;  mats  of  cedar  bark, 
and  in  the  South^  of  rushes,  are  made 
for  bedding,  packmg,  seats,  dishes,  and 
covers  for  boxes. 

Hodge  (in  article  Pueblos)  is  authority 
for  the  following  statements:  That  mo- 
nogamy is  the  rule  among  the  IMebloe, 
and  tbiat  the  status  of  woman  is  much 
higher  among  them  than  among  some 
other  tribes;  that  among  most  of  the 
Pueblos  the  descent  of  blood,  and  hence 
of  membership  in  the  clan  and  so  citizen- 
ship in  the  tribe,  is  traced  through  ^e 
mother,  the  children  belonging  to  her, 
or  rather  to  her  clan  ;  that  the  home  be- 
longs to  her,  and  that  her  husband  whom 
she  may  dismiss  upon  slight  provocation, 
comes  to  live  with  her;  that  if  she  have 
daughters  who  marry,  the  sons-in-law 
reside  with  her;  that  it  is  not  unusual 
to  find  men  and  women  married  dwell- 
ing together  for  life  in  perfect  accord  and 
contentment ;  that  labor  is  as  equitably 
apportioned  between  the  sexes  as  is  pos- 
sible under  the  conditions  in  which  they 
live;  that  the  small  gardens,  which  are 
cultivated  exclusively  by  the  women,  be- 
long to  the  women ;  that  in  addition  to 
performing  all  domestic  duties,  the  carry- 
mg  of  water  and  the  manufacturing  of 
pottery  are  tasks  devolving  strictly  on 
the  women ;  that  some  of  the  less  irk- 
some agricultural  labor,  especially  at  har- 
vest time,  is  performed  by  the  women ; 
that  the  men  assist  the  women  in  the 
heavier  domestic  work,  such  as  house- 
building and  fuel-gathering;  that  the 
men  also  weave  blankets,  make  mocca- 
sins for  their  wives,  and  assist  in  ot^er 
tasks  usually  regarded  as  pertaining  ex- 
clusively to  women. 

Acconling  to  Mrs  Stevenson  (23d  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  1904).  among  the  Zufii,  who  are 
an  agricultural  and  pastoral  people,  the 
little  gardens  around  the  villiM2:es,  wnidi 
are  cultivated  exclusively  by  the  women, 
are  inherited  by  the  daughters;  a  married 
man  carries  the  products  of  his  fields  to 
the  house  of  his  wife's  parents,  which  is 
then  his  home.  The  wijfe  likewise  places 
the  produce  of  the  plots  of  land  derived 
from  her  father  or  mother  with  those  of 
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her  husband,  and  while  these  stored  prod- 
ucts are  designed  to  be  utilized  by  the  en- 
tire household,  only  the  wife  or  the  hus- 
band may  remove  them  thence.  Mrs 
Stevenson  says  further  that  a  woman  is  a 
member  of  the  Ashiwanni  or  Rain  Priest- 
hood, consisting  of  nine  persons,  and  con- 
stituting one  of  the  four  fundamental  reli- 
gious groups  in  the  hierarchical  ^vem- 
ment  of  tne  Zufli;  and  that  while  the 
ZufU  trace  descent  through  the  mother 
and  have  clans,  these  chms  do  not  own 
the  fields,  as  they  do  among  the  Iroquois; 
that  by  cultivation  a  man  nuiy  make  use 
of  any  unoccupied  plot  of  ground,  and 
thereafter  he  may  dispose  of  it  to  anyone 
within  the  tribe.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
daii^hters,  and  not  the  sons,  inherit  the 
landfed  property  of  the  married  Zufii  man 
or  woman.  These  few  facts  show  plainl v 
that  the  Zufii  woman  occupies  a  high 
status  in  the  social  and  the  political  or- 
ganizations of  her  tribe. 

Among  the  Iroquois  and  tribes  simi- 
larl  V  organized,  woman  controlled  many 
of  the  fundamental  institutionsof  society: 
( a )  Descent  of  blood  or  citizenship  in  the 
clflJi,  and  hence  in  the  tribe^  was  traced 
through  her;  (6)  the  titles,  distinguished 
by  unchanging  specific  names,  of  the  va- 
rious chieftainships  of  the  tribe  belonged 
exclusiveljr  to  her;  (c)  the  lodge  and  all 
its  furnishings  and  e<)uipment  belonged 
to  her;  (d)  her  offspring,  if  she  possessed 
I  any,  belonged  to  her;  (e)  the  lands  of  the 
I  clfl^  (including  the  burial  grounds  in 
which  her  sons  and  brothers  were  in- 
terred^ and  so  of  the  tribe,  as  the  source 
of  food,  life,  and  shelter,  belonged  to  her. 
As  a  consequence  of  the  possession  of 
these  vested  rights,  the  woman  exercised 
the  sovereign  nght  to  select  from  her  sons 
the  candidates  for  the  chieftainships  of 
her  clan,  and  so  of  the  tribe,  and  she  like- 
wise exercised  the  concurrent  right  to 
initiate  the  procedure  for  their  deposition 
for  sufficient  cause.  Being  the  source  of 
the  life  of  the  clan,  the  woman  possessed 
the  sole  right  to  adopt  aliens  into  it,  and 
a  man  could  adopt  an  alien  as  a  kinsman 
only  with  the  tacit  or  expressed  consent 
of  the  matron  of  his  clan.  A  mother  pos- 
sessed the  important  authority  to  forbid 
her  sons  goins  on  the  warpath,  and  fre- 
quently the  chiefs  took  advantage  of  this 
power  of  the  woman  to  avoid  a  rupture 
with  another  tribe.  The  woman  had  the 
power  of  life  or  death  over  such  alien 
prisoners  as  might  become  her  share  of 
the  spoils  of  war  to  replace  some  of  her 
kindred  who  may  have  been  killed;  she 
might  demand  from  the  clansmen  of  her 
husband  or  from  those  of  her  daughters  a 
captive  or  a  scalp  to  replace  a  loss  in  her 
famiiy.  Thus  it  is  evident  that  not  only 
the  clan  and  the  tribal  councils,  but  also 
the  League  council  were  composed  of 


her  representatives,  not  those  of  the 
men.  There  were  chieftainesses  who 
were  the  executive  ofBcers  of  the  women 
they  represented;  these  female  chiefs 
provided  by  public  levy  or  contributions 
the  food  required  at  festivals,  ceremo- 
nials, and  general  assemblies,  or  for  pub- 
lic cnarity.  Part  of  their  duty  was  to 
keep  close  watch  on  the  policies  and  the 
course  of  afburs  affecting  the  welfare  of 
the  tribe,  to  guard  scrupulously  the  in- 
terests of  the  pubhc  treasury,  with  power 
to  maintain  its  resources,  consisting  of 
strings  and  belts  of  wampum,  quill  and 
feather  work,  furs,  corn,  meal,  fresh  and 
dried  or  smoked  meats,  and  of  any  other 
thing  which  could  serve  for  defraying  the 
various  public  expenses  and  obligations, 
and  they  had  a  voice  in  the  disposal  of  the 
contents  of  the  treasury.  Every  distinct 
and  primordial  family  or  ohwachira  (see 
Clanj  had  •  at  least  one  of  the  female 
chiens,  who  together  constituted  the  clan 
council;  and  sometimes  one  of  them,  by 
reason  of  extraordinary  merit  and  wis- 
dom, was  made  regent  m  the  event  of  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  the  regular  male 
chief.  Hence,  in  various  accounts  men- 
tion is  made  of  "gueens,"  who  ruled 
their  tribes.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
facts  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that 
among  the  Iroquoian  tribes — the  Susque- 
hanna^  the  Hurons,  and  the  Iroquois — ^the 
penalties  for  killing  a  woman  of  the  tribe 
were  double  those  exacted  for  the  killing 
of  a  man,  because  in  the  death  of  a  wom- 
an the  Iroquoian  lawgivers  recognized 
the  probable  loss  of  a  long  line  of  pros- 
pective offspring.  According  to  Swanton, 
on  the  N.  W.  coast  the  penalty  for  the 
killing  of  a  woman  of  the  tribe  was  only 
one-half  that  for  the  killing  of  a  man. 
These  instances  show  the  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  placed  on  the  life  of 
woman  by  tribes  in  widely  separated 
areas. 

The  statement  of  Powers  in  regard 
to  the  Yokuts  of  Califomia,  that  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  husband 
took  up  his  abode  in  the  lodge  of 
his  wife  or  of  his  father-in-law,  he  had 
the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  wife, 
can  not  be  accepted  without  qualification. 
This  statement  can  mean  apparentiy  only 
that  this  power  mi^ht  be  exerted  to  pun- 
ish some  specific  crime,  and  that  it  mij^ht 
not  be  exercised  with  impunity  to  satisfy 
a  whim  of  the  husband. 

In  describing  the  character  of  the  Mus- 
khogean  people,  Bartram  (1773)  says:  "  I 
have  been  weeks  and  months  amongst 
them,  and  in  their  towns,  and  never  ob- 
served the  least  sign  of  contention  or 
wrangling;  never  saw  an  instance  of  an 
Indian  bating  his  wife,  or  even  reproving 
her  in  anger.  .  .  .  for  indeed  their  wives 
merit  their  esteem  and  the  most  gentie 
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treatment,  they  being  indastrions,  f rogal, 
careful,  loving,  and  ufectionate." 

According  to  Smith,  among  the  In- 
dians of  Virginia,  while  the  men  devoted 
their  time  and  energy  to  fishing,  hunting, 
warfare,  and  to  other  manly  exercises 
out  of  doors,  within  the  lodge  they  were 
often  idl€L  for  here  the  women  and  chil- 
dren performed  the  larger  share  of  the 
work.  The  women  made  mats  for  their 
own  use  as  well  as  for  trade  and  ex- 
change, also  baskets,  mortars,  and  pes- 
tles; planted  and  gathered  the  com  and 
other  vegetables;  prepared  and  pounded 
the  com  to  obtain  meal  for  their  bread, 
and  did  all  the  cooking;  cut  and  brought 
all  the  wood  used  for  fuel,  and  with  the 
help  of  the  children  fetched  the  water 
used  in  the  lodge.  Thus,  the  women 
were  oblieed  in  performing  their  duties 
to  bear  ful  kinds  of  burdens;  but  the^ 
willingly  attended  to  their  tasks  at  their 
own  time  and  convenience,  and  were  not 
driven  like  slaves  to  do  their  duty.  The 
descent  of  blood  was  traced  through  the 
mother.  The  class  of  women  whom 
Smith  calls  '' trading  ^rls"  affected  a 
peculiar  tonsure  that  differed  from  that 
of  all  other  women,  to  prevent  mistakes, 
as  the  Indians  were  as  solicitous  as  Cau- 
casians to  keep  their  wives  to  themselves. 

Lawson  (Hist  Oar.,  1866)  says  that  a 
woman  with  a  large  number  of  children 
and  with  no  husbcmd  to  help  support  her 
and  them,  was  assisted  bv  the  young  men 
in  planting,  reaping,  ana  in  doing  what- 
ever she  was  incapable  of  performing  her- 
selL  He  says  also  that  they  euloeized  a 
ereat  man  by  citing  the  fact  that  ne  had 
'*  a  great  many  beautiful  wives  and  chil- 
dren, esteemed  the  greatest  blessings 
amongst  these  savages.  '  It  would  thus 
appear  that  the  North  Carolina  native 
woman  was  not  the  dradge  and  slave  of 
her  husband  or  men  of  her  tribe.  Con- 
cerning people  of  the  same  general  re- 
gion, Bartram  (Trans.  Am.  £tnnol.  Soc., 
Ill,  pt  1,  31,  1853)  says  that  among  the 
Cherokee  and  the  Creeks  scarcely  a  third 
as  many  women  as  men  were  seen  at  work 
in  their  fields.  De  Soto  found  in  1540  a 
woman  whom  he  styled  a  queen  ruling 
in  royal  state  a  tribe  on  the  Savannah  r., 
indicating;  that  woman  at  that  early  pe- 
riod was  held  in  high  esteem  among  these 
people. 

From  what  has  been  said  it  is  evident 
that  the  authority  possessed  by  the  Indian 
husband  over  his  wife  or  wives  was  far 
from  being  as  absolute  as  represented  by 
careless  OMervers,  and  there  is  certainly 
no  ground  for  saying  that  the  Indians 
g^enerally  kept  their  women  in  a  condi- 
tion of  absolute  subjection.  The  avail- 
able d&ta  show  that  while  the  married 
woman,  because  of  her  status  as  such, 
became  a  member  of  her  husband's  house- 


hold and  owed  him  certain  important  du- 
ties and  obligations,  she  enjoyed  a  large 
measure  of  indepenaenoe  and  was  treated 
with  great  consideration  and  deference, 
and  md  a  marked  influence  over  her  hus- 
band. Of  course,  various  tribes  had  dif- 
ferent conditions  to  face  and  poeseaaed 
different  institutions,  and  so  it  happens 
that  in  some  tribes  the  wife  was  the  eqoal 
of  her  husband,  and  in  others  she  was  his 
superior  in  man  v  things,  as  among  the 
Iroquois  and  tribes  similarly  organized. 
In  most,  if  not  in  all,  the  highly  or- 
ganized tribes,  the  woman  was  the  sole 
master  of  her  own  body.  Her  husband 
or  lover,  as  the  case  may  be,  acquired 
marital  control  over  her  person  by  her 
own  consent  or  by  that  of  her  family  or 
clan  elders.  This  respect  for  the  per- 
son of  the  native  woman  was  equally 
shared  by  captive  alien  women.  Mrs 
Mary  Bowlandson,  the  wife  of  a  deigy- 
man,  find  a  captive  in  1676  for  12  wee&s 
among  the  fierce  Narrsffanaet,  bears  ex- 
cellent witness  to  this  fact.  She  wrote: 
''I  have  been  in  the  midst  of  those  roar- 
ing lions,  and  savage  bears,  that  feared 
neither  (rod,  nor  man.  nor  the  devil,  by 
day  and  by  night,  alone,  and  in  com- 
pany; sleeping,  all  sorts  together,  and 
not  one  of  them  ever  offered  the  least 
abuse  or  unchastity  to  me  in  word  or  in 
action."  Roger  Williams,  with  reference 
to  another  subject,  brings  this  same  re- 
spect for  woman  to  view;  he  wrote:  "So 
(ud  never  the  Lord  Jesus  bring  any  unto 
his  most  pure  worship,  for  he  abhors,  as 
all  men,  yea,  the  very  Indians,  an  un- 
willing spouse  to  enter  into  forced  rela- 
tions" (k  I.  Hist  Tract,  Ist  ser.,  14,  p. 
15).  At  a  later  day,  and  in  the  face  of 
circumstances  adverse  to  the  Indians, 
Gen.  James  Clinton,  who  commanded 
the  New  York  division  in  the  Sullivan 
expedition  in  1779  against  the  hostile 
Iroquois,  paid  his  enemies  the  tribute  of 
a  soldier  by  writing  in  April  1779,  to 
Colonel  Van  Schaick,  then  leading  the 
troops  against  the  Onondaga,  the  follow- 
ing terse  compliment:  ''Bad  as  the  sav- 
ages are,  they  never  violate  the  chastity 
of  any  woman,  their  prisoners.'*  How- 
ever, there  were  cases  in  various  tribes 
of  violation  of  women,  but  the'  Jg:uilty 
men  were  regarded  with  horror  anda  ver- 
sion. The  culprits,  if  apprehended,  were 
punished  by  the  kindred  of  the  woman, 
if  single,  and  bv  her  husband  and  his 
frien<&,  if  married.  Amons  the  Sioux 
and  the  Yuchi,  men  who  made  a  practice 
of  seduction  were  in  grave  bodily  danger 
from  the  aggrieved  women  and  gins, 
and  the  resort  by  the  latter  to  extreme 
measures  was  sanctioned  by  public  oi>in- 
ion  as  properly  avenging  a  gross  violmon 
of  woman's  inalienable  r&ht— the  con- 
trol of  her  own  body.     The  dower  or 
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bride  price,  when  such  was  given,  did 
not  confer,  it  seems,  on  the  hosband, 
absolute  right  over  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  wife:  it  was  rather  compensation  to 
her  kindred  and  household  for  the  loss 
of  her  services.  Among  the  Navaho  the 
husband  possesses  in  realitv  but  verv 
little  authority  over  his  wife,  although 
he  has  obtained  her  by  the  payment  of 
a  bride  price  or  present  ( Westermarck, 
Human  Marriage,  392  et  seq.) 

Among  all  the  tribes  of  Indians  north 
of  Mexico,  woman,  during  the  catame- 
nial  period,  and,  among  many  of  the 
tribes,  during  the  period  of  gestation  and 
parturition,  was  regarded  as  abnormal, 
extra-human,  sacred,  in  the  belief  that 
her  condition  revealed  the  functioning  of 
orenda  or  masic  power  so  potent  that  if 
not  segregated  from  the  ordinary  haunts 
of  men  it  would  disturb  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  The  proper  view  point  is  that 
while  in  either  condition  the  woman 
involuntarily  was  the  seat  of  processes 
which  marred,  if  they  did  not  thwart, 
the  normsJ  exercise  of  human  faculties, 
rather  than  that  she  was  merely  "un- 
dean."  and  so  an  object  to  be  tabooed. 
YetTit  appears  that  this  sp^es  of  tem- 
porary but  recurrent  taboo  did  not  affect 
the  status  of  the  woman  in  the  social  and 
political  oiganization  in  any  way  detri- 
mental to  her  interests. 

It  appears  also  that  in  many  instances 
woman  aspired  to  excel  in  jBome  of  the 
vocations  which  might  be  regarded  as 
peculiar  to  the  male  sex— hunting,  fish- 
uiff,  fowlinfff  and  fighting  beside  the  man. 
Ai  times  also  she  was  mmed,  even  noto- 
rious, as  a  sorceress.  Some  of  the  weird- 
est tales  of  sorcery  and  incantation  are 
connected  with  the  lives  and  deeds  of 
noted  woman  sorcerers,  who  delighted 
in  torture  and  in  destruction  of  human 
life. 

Some  students  maintain,  on  seemingly 
insufficient  grounds,  that  the  institution 
of  maternal  descent  tends  to  elevate  the 
social  status  of  woman.  Apart  from  the 
independence  of  woman,  brought  about 
by  purely  economic  activities  arising  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  woman  ever  attains  any  large 
degree  of  independence  and  authority 
aside  from  this  potent  cause.  Without  a 
detailed  and  carefully  compiled  body  of 
facts  concerning  the  activities  and  the 
relations  of  the  sexes,  and  the  relation 
of  each  to  the  various  institutions  of  the 
community,  this  question  can  not  be  sat- 
isfactorily decidea.  The  data  conceminjr 
the  rights  of  women  as  compared  with 
those  of  men  to  be  found  in  historical 
accounts  of  various  tribes  are  so  meager 
and  indefinite  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  define  accurately  the  effect 
pf  either  female  qt  male  descent  on  the 


status  of  the  woman.  It  is  apparent 
however,  that  among[  the  sedentury  and 
agricultcural  communities  the  woman  en- 
joyed a  lar^  if  not  a  preponderating, 
measure  of  mdependence  and  authority, 
greater  or  less  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  community's  dependence  for  daily 
sustenance  on  the  product  of  the  woman's 
activities. 

For  additional  information  on  the  avo- 
cations of  women amongthe several  tribes, 
see  Basketry  f  Dyes  and  IHgmenUy  Skin  and 
Skin  drestmg,  Weaving,  (j.  n.  b.  h.) 

Women's  Vational  Indian  Assoeiation. 
See  National  Indian  Association, 

Wompam.    See  Wampum, 

Wonalaneet    See  WannalanceL 

Wonas^uam.  A  village  in  1686  on  the 
seacoast  m  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  about  the 
present  Annisquam. — Dunton  (1705)  in 
Mass.  Hist  Soc.  Coll.,  2d  s.,  n,  122, 1814. 

Wongen.    See  Wangan, 

Wongnnk  ('at  the  bend').  A  former 
village  on  the  b.  bank  of  Connecticut  r., 
about  the  present  Chatham,  Middlesex 
CO.,  Conn.,  belonging,  according  to  De 
Forest,  to  the  Mattabesec. 
WaBginii.— De  Forest,  Inds.  Conn.,  64,  1862. 
WoBfOBlu.— Field,  Middlesex  Co.,  66. 1819.  Wob- 
fiim*.— Ibid.  WoBffOBek.— Stiles  (1761)  in  Mass. 
Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  Ist  8.,  X,  106,  1809^  W«i 
Tnimbull,  Hist.  "  " 

Forest,  op.  dt 


,  Soc.  Coll.,  IsF  8.,  X,  106,  1809.    Wonffanf.- 

Tmmbull,  Hist.  Conn.,  i,  40, 1818.   WoBffimk.'De 


Wononffoseak.  A  former  village,  prob- 
ablv  of  the  Potawatomi,  between  the  n. 
ana  s.  branches  of  Elkhart  r.,  apparently 
in  Noble  co.,  Ind. 

Wo-Bon-ffo-seak  Yillace.— Hoogh,  map  in  Indiana 
Geol.  Rep.  1882, 1888. 

Woodohaok.  One  of  the  names  of  the 
ground-hog  {Arctomys  monax)^  called 
moonack  in  parts  of  the  S.  The  present 
form  of  the  word,  as  if  from  "  wood  "  and 
*' chuck,"  is  a  corruption  by  folk-etymol- 
ogy of  tuoodschockt  vModshaw,  or  wejack,  a 
name  applied  to  this  animal  by  the 
hunters  and  traders  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
region.  The  word  is  derived  from  the 
Cree  otchek  or  the  Chippewa  otchig  or 
oc^f  the  name  of  the  fisher  (Mustela 
pennanti),  this  Aleonquian  term  having 
Deen  transferred  by  the  whites  to  the 
ground-hog.  In  the  fur  nomenclature  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  the  skins  of 
these  animals  have  long  been  known  as 
woodschocks,  (a.  f.  c.) 

Woodohaok  day.  Candlemas  (February 
2dX  which  is  so  designated  from  a  rural 
belief  that  the  appearance  of  the  ground- 
hog on  that  day  presages  a  return  of  cold 
weather  and  a  late  spring.      (w.  r.  o.) 

Woodwork.  Much  use  is  made  of  wood 
'  by  the  Indians,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
are  skilful  workers  in  that  material. 
Some  areas  may  be  classed  as  favorable 
for  the  development  of  woodworking  art, 
having  an  abundant  supply  of  straight- 
grain^  timber,  easilv  split  and  worked, 
and  other  growths  ramishing  a  variety 
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for  all  purposes.  The  richest  region  is 
the  N.  W.  coast,  where  woodworking 
reached  its  highest  development  in  his- 
toric times.  I^me  densely  forested  areas, 
as  the  Appalachian  region,  did  not  seem 
to  foster  the  art,  while  in  some  environ- 
ments where  wood  is  scarce  the  Indians 
have  made  more  extended  nse  of  such 
that  is  available  than  tribes  better  pro- 
vided with  the  raw  material.  Specimens 
of  woodworking  survive  in  ancient  de- 
posits of  artifacts  only  where  conditions 
are  most  favorable,  as  in  the  keys  of 
Florida,  whose  inhabitants  worked  wood 
in  elaborate  designs  with  shell  imple- 
ments and  shark's  teeth,  or  in  the  dry 
sands  of  Arizona^  where  hard-wood  imple- 
ments, prayersticks  of  cottonwood,  and 
other  objects,  have  been  found. 

Firej  the  stone  ax,  and  the  wedse  were 
the  prmcipal  tools  of  the  Indian  for  get- 
ting out  timber.  With  these  the  lai^gest 
tree  could  be  felled  and  cut  into  lengths. 
Some  tribes  in  the  California-Oregon 
region  felled  trees  by  bruising  off  succes- 
sive rounds  of  the  wood.  Large  timber 
was  not  demanded,  however,  except  for 
canoes,  house-posts,  beams,  and  totem 
poles.  Boards,  when  required,  were 
split  out  with  antler  wedges,  while 
smaller  material  was  cut  with  stone  or  cop- 
per tools.  The  saw,  drill,  ax,  adze,  knire, 
chisel,  scra{)er,  rasp,  and  the  smoother, 
made  of  suitable  stone,  shell,  copper,  or 
teeth,  were  used  for  woodworkmg,  the 
knife  being  drawn  toward  the  body. 
Wood  was  bent  by  means  of  hot  water 
and  Are,  small  rods  were  straightened  with 
the  teeth  or  with  wrenches  of  bone,  horn, 
or  wood,  and  lai^r  rods  or  poles  in 
smoke  and  heat  of  the  fire.  In  the 
Pueblo  region  figurines  and  other  objects 
of  soft  wood  are  modeled  entirely  by  rub- 
bing with  coarse  sandstone  or  by  attri- 
tion upon  rock.  Canoes  were  hollowed 
out  with  the  aid  of  fire,  the  charred  por- 
tions being  removed  with  cutting  tools. 
In  every  locality  each  art  had  its  par- 
ticular tools,  varying  as  to  material,  haft- 
ing.  etc.,  and  some  arts,  as  the  making 
of  bows  and  arrows,  developed  a  large 
number  of  tools  for  shaping,  finishing, 
and  decorating.  Dishes,  small  boxes, 
and  the  like  were  excavated  with  great 
labor  by  means  of  scrapers  and  other  cut- 
ting tools,  as  the  incisors  of  the  beaver, 
suitably  hafted.  The  use  of  curly  knots 
from  trees  for  dishes  was  widespread, 
since  much  of  the  work  in  forming  the 
vessel,  spoon,  or  cup  had  been  done  by 
nature.  In  many  cases  the  interior  of  the 
knot  had  decayed,  leaving  a  shell  which 
became  a  vessel,  with  little  working. 
Perforations  for  lashing^  suspending,  and 
fastening  were  made  with  the  drill.  In 
hard- wcNod  saplings  there  is  often  a  core  of 
pith  which  could  be  pushed  out  with  a 


cane  or  grass  stem  and  the  hole  somewhat 
enlarged  to  form  a  tube.  In  the  Pueblo 
region  roof  timbers  and  the  stakes  that 
were  used  to  cover  bodies  in  ancient  bui^ 
ials  show  marks  of  the  stone  tools  with 
which  they  were  cut  Firewood  was 
broken  from  trees  by  means  of  laige 
grooved  hammers  or  mauls.  Most  of  the 
elementary  processes  known  to  modem 
woodworkers  were  practised  by  these 
Indians.  Examples  of  joining,  splicing, 
binding,  lashing,  peg^ng,  and  grooving 
are  found,  and  in  joining  birch-bark  a 
process  somewhat  resembling  dovetailing 
was  often  employed.  The  tenon  and 
mortise  appear  to  be  absent,  their  place 
being  taken  in  Alaskan  houses  by  worked 
sockets  for  frame  timbers,  and  in  other 
structures,  as  the  Navaho  hogan,  by 
crotched  sticks.  The  N.  W.  coast  tribes 
had  a  primitive  vise  for  holding  bent- 
wood  boxes  and  dishes.  Pegs  of  bone, 
ivory,  or  wood  were  used  instead  of 
nails. 

Among  the  numerous  products  of  wood- 
working may  be  mentioned  bows,  arrows, 
spears,  armor,  gaming  blocks,  trinket 
boxes,  and  chests,  especially  developed  by 
the  N.  W.  coast  tribes,  boat  frames,  ooats, 
sleds,  bowls,  mortars,  pestles,  fire-drills, 
pipestems,  masks,  and  ngurines.  Among 
these  objects  are  specimens  carved  with 
such  skill  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  place  in 
the  class  of  art  productions. 

Consult  Beveriey,  Hist  Va,,  1722;  Boas 
in  Southern  Workman,  xxxix,  no.  6, 
337-343,  1910;  Bogoras  in  Mem.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat  Hist,  Jesup  Exped.,  vii,  1905; 
Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
XVII,  pt  iii,  1905;  Kroeber  in  Pub.  Univ. 
Cal.,  vm,  no.  2,  1908;  Mason  (1)  in  Rep. 
Nat  Mus.  1894, 1896,  (2)  in  Smithsonian 
Rep.  1886,  205-239,  1889;  Moivan  in 
Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iv,  1881;  Nelson  in 
18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1,  1899;  Norden- 
skiold.  Cliff  Dwellers  of  the  Mesa  Verde, 
1893;  Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  rii, 
1877;  Swan  in  Smithson.  Cont  Knowl., 
XXI,  1-18, 1876,  (2)  ibid.,  xvi,  1-108,  1870; 
Swanton  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist, 
Jesup  Exped.,  v,  pt  1, 1905;  Willoughby 
in  Am.  Anthr.,  n.  s.,  ix,  no.  2,  296-306, 
1907.  (w.  H.) 

Woolyneag.  A  name  in  the  northern 
parts  of  New  England  for  the  fisher  or 
pekan,  Mustela  pennantL  The  name  is 
trom  Abnaki  vnuanikw.  'handsome  squir- 
rel' (from  tmlf  *good,  'pretty,*  etc.  -f- 
anikWf  a  general  name  for  'squirrel'  in 
all  Algonquian  dialects).  The  name, 
with  variants  woolaneag  and  tvooleneag.  is 
evidently  a  misapplication.     ( w.  r.  o. } 

Wooiemeqain.    See  Masscuoit, 

Wootatsite.    See  Outacity, 

Wooteka.  A  former  village,  probably 
Seminole,  e.  of  Apalachee  liy,  w.  Fla. — 
Bartram,  Voy.,  i,  map,  1799. 
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WoDohwato  ( WdpoK'wdtSy  *  White 
Shield  Owner/  commonly  known  to  the 
whites  as  White  Shield ) .  A  f onner  chief 
of  the  Southern  Cheyenne,  bom  about 
1833  on  an  upper  branch  of  North  Platte 
r.,  Wvo.;  died  in  1883  near  the  present 
Kin^nsher,  Okla.  In  accordance  with 
Indian  custom,  he  had  different  names 
at  different  periods.  As  a  younff  man 
he  was  known  as  Mouse  Koad.  His 
more  famous  name  was  bestowed  on  him 
in  1862  by  his  uncle,  the  noted  Black 
Kettle,  killed  in  the  batUe  of  the  Washita, 
who  had  previously  borne  the  name 
himself.  About  the  year  1878  he  aasumed 
his  grandfather's  name  of  Buffalo  Beard, 
which  he  kept  until  his  death.  Having 
distinguishea  himself  as  a  warrior,  par- 
ticularly in  two  engagements  with  the 
Pawnee,  he  became  a  leader  in  the  Bow- 
string soldier  society,  and  in  1870  was 
formally  elected  to  the  council  of  chiefs. 
In  the  next  year  he  was  one  of  a  delega- 
tion sent  to  Washington  to  represent  the 
allied  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  tribes  then 
newly  established  on  a  reservation  in 
Oklahoma,  and  with  his  companions  re- 
ceived from  President  Grant  a  treaty 
medal  bearing  the  device  of  a  pipe,  a 
plow,  a  globe,  and  a  Bible,  which  were 
explained  to  symbolize  peace,  agricul- 
ture, education,  and  Christianity.  White 
Shield  accepted  all  this  literally,  and  on 
his  return  b^me  an  earnest  advocate  of 
civilization,  schools,  and  mission  work. 
Throughout  the  outbreak  of  1874-76  he 
held  his  band  quiet  at  the  agency.  In 
1881  he  was  again  chosen  as  delegate, 
but  was  unable  to  go  by  reason  of  the 
death  of  his  daughter,  tnbal  custom  for- 
bidding participation  in  public  business 
by  anyone  in  mourning.  As  was  com- 
mon with  the  Plains  Indians,  he  had 
two  wives,  who  were  sisters.  His  son, 
Harvey  White  Shield  (see  Hishhnmts),  is 
one  of  the  best  educated  young  men  in 
the  tribe  and  an  efficient  mission  helper 
and  interpreter.  (j.  m.  } 

Wopnm.    Mentioned  as  a  Karok  village 
on  Klamath  r.,  Cal.,  inhabited  in  1860. 
Woo-pom.  —Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  28, 1860. 

Woronock.  A  Wappinger  village  on  the 
E.  bank  of  lower  Housatonic  r.,  in  New 
Haven  co..  Conn.,  at  the  ferry  between 
Milford  and  Stratford. 

Oionoake.— Birdsey  (1761)  in  Man.  Hist  Soc.  Coll., 
1st  8.,  X,  111,  1809.  Orttnoke.— Trumbull,  Ind. 
Names  Conn.,  91,  1881.  Oronoqae.— Ibid.  Woro- 
iioek.-Ibid. 

Worship.    See  Orenda,  Prayer,  Religion, 

Womntaok.  A  village  in  Massachu- 
setts, apparently  on  or  near  Connecticut 
r.,  whose  inhabitants  were  driven  out  by 
the  Mohawk  about  1664. — Winthrop 
(1664)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  4th  s., 
VI,  531,  1863. 

Wosameoi.  A  village  in  1608  on  the 
w.  bank  of  Patuxent  r.  in  Prince  George 
CO.,  Md.— Smith  (1629),  Va.,  i,  map,  1819. 


Wotkalgi  ('raccoon  people').  A  clan 
of  the  Creekis. 

W^tl^ffi.— Oatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  155, 1884. 
Wo'-tko.— Morgan,  Anc.  Soc,  161, 1878. 

Wovoka  (*The  Cutter*).  A  Paiute 
dreamer  and  medicine-man,  and  origi- 
nator of  the  Ghost  dance;  bom  in  w. 
Nevada  about  1856.  His  father,  Tavibo, 
*  White  Man,'  was  also  a  reputed  medi- 
cine-man, and  the  son  may  have  inherited 
the  mvstic  tendency  from  him.  After  his 
fathers  death  the  boy  was  taken  into  the 
family  of  a  white  rancher  from  whom  he 
received  the  name  of  Jack  Wilson,  by 
which  he  was  commonlv  known  among 
the  whites.  He  was  still  alive  in  1905, 
but  had  lost  in  large  measure  his  former 
influence.  For  an  account  of  his  super- 
natural mission,  see  Ghost  dance.  Con- 
sult Mooney,  Ghost  Dance  Religion,  14th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E..  1896. 

Wowol.  A  former  Yokuts  ( Mariposan ) 
tribe  that  lived  near  the  Tachi  and  Chunut, 
N.  or  B.  of  Tulare  lake,  Cal.  With  the 
Chunut  they  ceded  their  lands  to  the 
United  States  by  treaty  of  June  3,  1851, 
excepting  a  strip  from  Tulare  to  Buena 
Vista  lake.  In  1857  they,  with  the  Tachi, 
numbered  175. 

Wahwol.— WeesellB  (1858)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Gong. ,  3d  sess. ,  82, 1857.  Woo-weUt.— Lewis  in 
Ind.  Afl.  Rep.  1857,  400.  1868.  Wo-woL— Barbour 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4, 32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  256, 1853. 

Wright,  Allen.  A  Choctaw  preacher, 
bom  m  MissiBsippi  about  1825;  he  emi- 
grated with  most  of  the  tribe  to  Indian 
Ter.  in  1832,  his  parents  dying  soon  after- 
ward, leaving  him  and  a  sister.  He  had 
a  strain  of  white  blood,  probably  one- 
eighth  or  one-sixteenth.  In  his  youth 
he  lived  some  time  in  the  familv  of  the 
Rev.  Cyrus  Kingsbury,  a  Presbyterian 
missionary,  and  began  his  education  in 
a  missionary  day-school  near  Doaksville. 
While  here  he  was  converted  to  the 
Christian  faith,  and  soon  after  entered 
Spencer  Academy  in  the  Choctaw  Nation. 
By  reason  of  his  studious  habits  he  was 
sent  b]^  the  Choctaw  authorities  to  a 
school  in  Delaware,  but  afterward  went 
to  Union  College,  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1852.  He 
then  took  a  full  course  in  Union  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  New  York  City,  being 
graduated  in  1855,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  ordained  by  the  Indian  Presby- 
tery. Returning  to  his  people  in  Indian 
Ter.,  he  preach^  to  them  until  his  death 
in  1885.  llis  people  appreciating  his  abil- 
ity and  uprightness,  Mr  Wright  was  called 
to  affairs  of  state,  being  elected  succes- 
sively a  member  of  the  Choctaw  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  and  after- 
ward Treasurer.  In  1866,  after  the  Civil 
War,  he  was  sent  to  Washington  as  a 
delegate  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty  with 
the  United  States,  and  during  his  absence 
was  elected  principal  chief  of  the  Choc- 
taw Nation,  an  office  which  he  held  until 
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1870.  The  Rev.  John  Edwardfl  charac- 
terized Wriffht  as  *'a  man  of  lai^ge  intel- 
ligence, good  mind,  an  excellent  preacher, 
and  a  very  faithful  laborer  for  the  good 
of  his  people.  No  other  Choctaw  that  I 
ever  met  could  give  such  a  clear  explana- 
tion of  difficult  points  in  the  grammar  of 
the  Choctaw."  About  1873  he  trans- 
lated the  Chickasaw  constitution,  which 
was  published  by  the  Chickasaw  Nation, 
and  in  1880  he  published  a  **Cbahta 
Leksikon."  Just  before  his  death  he 
completed  the  translation  of  the  Psalms 
from  Hebrew  into  Choctaw.  Soon  after 
his  graduation  Mr  Wright  married  Miss 
Harriet  Newell  Mitchell,  of  Dayton, 
Ohio,  to  whom  were  bom  several  chil- 
dren, including  Eliphalet  Nott  Wright, 
M.  D.,  of  Obiey,  Okla.;  Rev.  Frank  Hall 
Wrieht,  of  Dallas,  Texas;  Mrs  Mary 
WalUkce  and  Mrs  Anna  W.  Ludlow,  of 
Wapanucka,  Okla.:  Allen  Wright,  jr., 
a  lawyer  of  South  McAlester,  Okla. ;  Mrs 
Clara  E.  Richards,  Miss  Kathrine  Wrieht, 
and  James  B.  Wright,  C.  E.,  all  of  Wa- 
panucka, Okla.  For  Mr  Wright's  por- 
trait, see  Choctaw. 

Wrotetasatow.    See  Outacity. 

Wnekan.  One  of  the  7  Winnebago 
villages  in  1806,  situated  on  L.  Poygan, 
Winnebago  co.,  Wis.— Pike,  Trav.,  124, 
1811. 

Wnift  (Wu-ia),  Given  by  Ingalls  (H. 
R  Ex.  Doc.  66,  42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  2, 
1873)  as  a  Paiute  band  in  Utah.  Not 
identified. 

Wnitnthlaa.  A  Kuitsh  village  on  lower 
Umpquar.,  Oreg. 

Wu'-i-ttt*-«l«'-*.— Doreey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
m,  281, 18W. 

Wnkakeni  (Wukaxynij  *at  the  can- 
yon' ) .  A  former  Modoc  settlement  on  the 
E.  side  of  Tule  lake.  n.  k.  Cal.— Gatschet 
in  Cont  N.  A.  Etnnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxxii, 
1890. 

Wnkoann.    The  Great-ant  clan  of  the 
Ala  (Horn)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Wu-ko'-a-nii  wui-wii.— Fewkes  in   Am.  Antbr., 
VII,  401, 1894  (vmil-tcU  =  'clan'). 

Wnkoki  ( *  great  house  or  village ' ) .    A 

gt>up  of  ruined  pueblos  w.  of  the  Great 
lis  and  the  Black  falls  of  Little  Colorado 
r.,  about  40  m.  n.  e.  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz. 
Both  archeological  and  traditionary  evi- 
dence indicate  that  they  were  erected  in 
prehistoric  times  by  the  Snake  clan  of  the 
Hopi  and  formed  one  of  its  stopping  places 
in  its  migration  from  the  n.  to  its  present 
habitations  in  n.  e.  Arizona.  See  Fewkes 
in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  56  et  seq.,  1904. 
BUok  falls  ruina.— Fewkes,  ibid.,  41. 

Wnkopakabi  ( *  great  reed  or  arrow 
house*}.  A  ruin^  pueblo,  consisting  of 
a  numoer  of  mounds  very' much  worn 
down,  covering  a  rather  small  site,  at 
Ganado,  on  the  road  between  Ft  Defiance 
and  Reams  canyon,  Ariz.  It  is  locally 
known  as  Pueblo  Ganado  and  Pueblo 


Colorado.  It  was  inhabited  in  andent 
times  by  the  Pakab  or  Reed  people  of  the 
Hopi,  who  migrated  from  Wnkopakabi  to 
Awatobi  (q.  v.).  After  the  destruction 
of  the  latter  village,  in  1700,  they  went 
to  the  Middle  mesa  of  the  Hopi  and 
founded  a  town  on  the  b.  side;  sabee- 
quently  they  moved  to  Walpi,  on  the  East 
mesa,  where  their  descendants  now  live. 
These  people,  as  their  name  signifies, 
were  warriors,  and  traditionally  they  are 
related  to  the  ZufiL  Their  descendants 
hold  at  the  present  time,  in  December,  a 
war  celebration.  (j.  w.  p.  ) 

FmUo  Oolorado.i-  A  local  name  PomIo  OwMido. — 
Fewkee  in  22d  Rep.  B.  A.  E ,  127,  1904  (Span.- 
•sheep  yillage.'  another  local  name). 

Wnllaneg.    See  Woolyneag, 

Wumatliowataekoog  (*  people  at  the 
fork  of  the  river').  A  Nipmuc  tribe 
or  band  formerlv  living  in  the  s.  part  of 
Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  probably  on  Black- 
stone  r.  They  adjoined  the  Narraganset, 
to  whom  they  were  said  to  be  subject, 
although  the  two  tribes  are  known  to 
have  been  at  war.  They  sheltered  the 
hostile  Pequot  in  1637,  and  for  this  were 
attacked  by  the  eastern  Nipmuc  and, 
beinff  defeated,  retreated  toward  the  Mo- 
hawk oountay.  They  seem  to  have  re- 
turned again,  for  in  1675  we  find  the 
English  interfering  to  protect  them  from 
inroads  of  the  Mohegan  and  Narraganset 
Showatoks.— Williams  (1675)_in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Ck>ll.,  4th  8.,  Yi,  297,  1863.  Wunnaahoatuflkoon  — 
Willliams  (1687).  ibid.,  Sd  s.,  ix,  800, 1846  Wunaa- 
showatookooft.— WiUuunB  (1636).  ibid.,  T.161  1S36 
Wannatkowatnokowoffa— Williams  (1675),  ibid.. 
4th  8.,  Yl,  297,  1863.  Wunnaakowatnakqut.— Wil- 
liams (1^).  ibid.,  198. 

Wmhketan  ( '  people  having  houses  on 
top  of  one  another ' ) .  A  Tlingit  division 
of  the  Wolf  phratry  living  at  Killianoo, 
Gaudekan,  and  Anchguhlsu,  Alaska. 
Husohke-tin  — Krause^Tnnkit  Ind.,  118,  1885 
UttM^hketaa.— Ibid.  W&'«kataa.--8wanton.  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

Wntqnowkananawkit  ('at  the  pigeon 
country').  A  Nipmuc  tribe,  pr,  more 
likely,  band,  living  probably  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  Worcester  co.,  Mass.,  friends 
of  the  hostile  Pequot  in  1636,  and  neigh- 
bors of  and  possibly  related  to  the  Wun- 
nashowatuckoog. 

Woaquowhaaaiiawutft.— Williams  (1636)  in  Ma«8. 
Hist.  Soo.  Ck)lL,  4th  s.,  vi,  188, 1863.  WoMaowha- 
aawkits.— Trumbull,  Ind.  Names  Conn..  91, 1881. 

Wntapin  ( Wd^tapi^u,  from  a  6ioux  word 
meaning  *eat'  or 'eaters,'  sing.  WH^tap). 
A  principal  division  of  the  Cheyenne 
tribe  (q.  v.).  (J.  m.) 

Oh^yeanefiiouz.— Doner  in  Field  Ck>Iiunb.  Mns. 
Pub.  no.  108, 62, 1906.  Wl'tuM'iL— Mooney.  Ghost 
Dance,  1025, 1896  (improperly  Riven  by  misprint 
from  Grinnell  MS.  as  'haters*)  w8*tap(».— 
Mooney  in  Mem.  Am.  Anthr.  Aaso.,  i,  406, 1907. 
Wa&  ta  pi  u.— Qrinnell,  Social  Org.  Cheyenne,  186, 
1905. 

Wntskik  ( *  fisher ' ).  A  subphratry  or 
gens  of  the  Menominee. — Hoffman  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  pt  1.  42,  1896. 

Wyah.  A  Nitinat  village  on  the  b. 
shore  of  the  outlet  of  Nitinat  lagoon,  a.  w. 
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coast  of  Vancouver  id. ;  pop.  63  in  1902. 
WhymdE.— Whymper,  Alaska,  78,  1869.  Wyah.— 
CtLH.  Ind.  Aff.,  264, 1902. 

Wyaloiing  {M^chwihUlusinh,  'at  the 
dwelling  pmce  of  the  hoary  veteran,* 
80  call^  from  an  ancient  warrior  who 
lived  near.— Heckewelder).  A  former 
Monsee  and  Iroquois  settlement  at  the 
site  of  the  present  town  of  the  same  name 
in  Bradford  co.^  Pa.  It  was  also  the  site 
of  an  older  Indian  village,  called  Gohon- 
toto,  which  is  mentioned  by  Cammerhoff, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1750.  **Here, 
they  tell  me,"  he  says,  "was  in  early 
times  an  Indian  town,  traces  of  which  are 
still  noticeable,  e.  ^.,  com-jjits,  etc.,  in- 
habited bjr  a  distinct  nation  (neither 
Aquinoechioni,  i.  e.,  Iriquois,  nor  Dela- 
waree),  who  spoke  a  p^eculiar  language 
and  were  called  Tehotitachsae;  against 
l^ese  the  Five  Nations  warred,  and  rooted 
them  out  The  Cayugas  for  a  time  held 
a  number  of  them,  but  the  Nation  and 
their  language  are  now  exterminated  and 
extinct"  (Cammerhoff  quoted  by  Clark 
in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  124, 
1887).  In  1752  Papunhank,  a  Munsee 
chief,  settled  at  the  site  with  20  families. 
He  was  a  frequent  visitor  to  Philadel- 
phia, where  he  came  in  contact  with  the 
Quakers,  and  later  made  great  preten- 
sions as  a  religioas  teacher.  The  peo- 
Ele  of  his  village  became  dissatisfied  with 
is  instruction,  and  after  a  conference  de- 
cided to  take  the  first  religious  teacher 
who  came  to  their  village,  having  been 
undecided  whether  they  wanted  a  Quak- 
er or  a  Moravian.  John  Woolman,  a 
Quaker  evangelist,  who  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Papunhank  during  his  vis- 
its to  Philadelphia,  set  out  for  Wyalasing 
in  May,  1763,  accompanied  by  Benjamin 
Parvin.  News  of  the  situation  reaching 
Bavid  Zeisbeixer  at  Bethlehem,  he  at 
once  started  lor  jthis  promising  field, 
paseii^  Woolman  on  the  mountSns  be- 
low Wilkes-Barr^.  On  the  way  he  met 
JobChillaway,  a  Delaware,  the  messenger 
and  friend  of  the  English,  who  was  then 
living  in  Papunhank's  village.  Together 
they  entered  the  settlement  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  Indians.  In  a  few  days 
Woolnoan  reached  the  place;  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  decision  of  the  council,  and 
that  as  a  consequence  they  had  accepted 
Zeisberger  as  their  teacher.  The  latter 
remaineid  until  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
during  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac,  when 
he  removed  the  Moravian  Indians  to 
Bethlehem,  thence  to  Philadelphia  (Arch. 
Pa.,  IV,  138,  1853).  At  the  urgent  invi- 
tation of  Papunhank,  these  Indians 
moved  back  to  Wyalusing,  which  they 

reached  May  18, 1765.    Owing  to  various 
causes  the  mission  was  abandoned,  June 

11, 1772,  by  the  Moravians,  who  removed 
to  Beaver  r.  (see  FriedenshueUen) ,    Dur- 

3466— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 62 


ing  the  Revolution  the  villase  became  a 

fathering  place  for  hostile  Indians  and 
ories,  many  of  the  raids  into  the  Sus- 
quehanna valley  being  planned  here  and 
at  Sheshequin.  On  Sept.  28,  1778,  Col. 
Hartley  marched  from  Sheshequin,  which 
he  had  destroyed,  and  camped  that  night 
at  Wyalusing,  which  the  Indians  had  de- 
s^Tted  just  before  his  arrival.  On  the 
29th  his  detachment  of  about  120  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Indians  a  short  distance 
from  the  village;  the  Indians  were  de- 
feated, leaving  10  dead,  while  Hartley 
had  4  killed  and  10  wounded.  From 
here  he  marched  to  Wyoming  (Arch. 
Pa..  VII,  5-9,  1853).  On  Aug.  5-7,  1779, 
Sullivan's  army  encamped  at  the  site  of 
the  Indian  village  when  on  its  expedition 
to  the  Seneca  country.  Rev.  Mr  Rogers, 
chaplain  in  this  expedition,  says  in  bis 
journal,  "No  sign  of  even  the  smallest 
hut  was  left  standing"  (Jour.  Mil.  Exped. 
Gen.  Sullivan,  258, 1887).  (g.  p.  d.) 
MaohMhloranff.— Post  (1760)  in  Aroh.  Pa.,  m,  748, 
1868.  KMheliMiBf.— Indian  letter  (17&I),  ibid., 
IV,  170.  1853.  MiMhoohlaanff.— Post  (1760),  op. 
cit.,  744.  Maahochlosohnng.— Ibid.  Maohwihi- 
lasijiff.— Day,  Penn..  138,  IMS.  Mahaddooainf.— 
Proud,  Penn.,  ii,  320,  1798.  Makahelouiink.— -Te- 
dyuscung  (1761)  quoted  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii.  636, 
1862.  Makehaloonaf,  Papoonaa't  Boom.— ibid., 
685.  Vohwihilluaink.— Heckewelder  in  Trans. 
Am.  Philos.  Soc..  n.  s.,  iv,  862,  1834.  Kohalloa- 
■en.— Pa.  Council  (1760)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii, 
492.  1852.  lEonmnehloosea.~Pa.  CouncU  (1760) 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  ni,  743,  1853.  Papoonan't  Town.— 
Hamilton  (1761)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viu,  648,  1852. 
Wafhaloos«i.--Col.  Rec.  Pa.  (1760),  ibid.,  492. 
Wealo^.— Grant  (1779)  in  Mil.  Exped.  Qen.  8ul- 
livan/as.  1887.  Waaluakijiftawn.— Machln 
(1779),  ibid..  194.  Wialostac.— German  Flats 
conf.  (1770)  in  N.  Y.,  Doc.  Col.  Hist.,  viii,  248, 
1857.  Wiaiosiiiff.— Grant  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil. 
Bxped.  Gen.  Sulliyan,  138.  1887.  WifhalooMa.— 
Got.  Penn  (1768)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix.  425,  436, 
1852.  WiglialoMoon.~Pa.  Council  (1760),  Ibid., 
VIII.  492,  1852.  Wighaloosin.— Gov.  Hamilton 
(1761),  ibid.,  648.  Wfluuoosinf.— Writer  of  1784 
quoted  by  Harris,  Tour,  211,  1805.  WUdludt.— 
Fellows  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Bxped.  Gen.  Sulliyan, 
86,  1887.  Wyalontiiic.— Petition  to  Gov.  Penn 
(1764)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  ix,  189, 1852.  Wyaludiif  .— 
Barton  (1779)  in  Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan, 
6, 1887.  Wyaluaing.— Hartley  (1778)  in  Arch.  Pa., 
vii,  7,  18SJ.  Wybuainf.— (^mpfleld  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  58, 1887.  wjre- 
latiaff.— Uvermore  (1779)  in  N.  H.  Hist.  Soc. 
Coll.,  VI,  820,  1850.  Wyluoiac .— Gookin  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  104,  1887.  Wy- 
Inaiiik.— Blake  (1779),  ibid.,  89.  Wyolaaiac.- 
Dearbom  (1779),  ibid.,  69. 

Wyandot    See  Huron, 

Wyaxidotte.  An  American  breed  of 
fowls,  earlier  known  as  Sebright  Ck)chin8, 
said  to  have  sprung  from  the  mating  of  a 
Sebright  bantam  cock  and  a  Cochin  hen. 
The  name  was  proposed  at  Worcester. 
Mass.,  in  1883,  by  Mr  Houdette,  ana 
after  some  opposition  it  has  been  accepted 
as  the  name  of  the  fowl  (T.  F.  McGrew, 
U.  8.  Dept  of  Agr.  Bull.  31,  1901). 
The  word  is  the  same  as  Wyandot,  the 
name  of  one  of  the  peoples  of  Iroquoian 
stock.  (a.  p.  c.) 

Wyantennc  A  village  in  Litchfield  co. , 
Ck)nn.,  where  there  was  a  great  Indian 
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WYNEMAC WYOMING 


[B.A.K. 


J  in  1675;  possibly  identical  with 
/^i&tiac* 

Waymttaao.— Doc.  of  1676  In  N.  Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hi«t., 
xiii,  496,  1881.  WaTatUaoo.— Heading,  ibid. 
W7antaBiMk.~Leete  (1675)  in  Mass.  Hist.  8oc. 
Coll..  4th  8..  yii.  576, 1865.  Wyaataavok.— Wads- 
worth  (1694),  ibid.,  1, 108, 1862. 

Wynemao.    See  Winamao, 

Wyoming  (Delaware:  M*c?ieuw6minkf  • 
'  upon  thegreat  plain/  The  native  name, 
variously  corrupted  to  Ohiwaumuc,  Wia- 
wamic,  Wayomic,  Waiomink,  etc..  finally 
reached  the  more  euphonious  lorm  of 
Wyoming,  a  word  which  was  long  sup- 
pc»ed  to  signify  'field  of  blood.^  The 
name  was  made  widely  known  by  the 
poet  Campbell  in  his  **  Gertrude  of  Wyo- 
ming*' (1809),  an  imaginary  tide  the 
scenes  and  incidents  of  which  are  con- 
nected with  the  maasacre  of  the  settlers 
on  July  3, 1778,  by  British  soldiers,  To- 
ries, and  Indians  in  the  above-named 
picturesQue  valley.  It  is  not  known  who 
suggestecL  the  name  of  the  state  (which 
had  been  proposed  as  that  of  a  territory 
as  early  as  1865),  but  it  was  probably 
some  emigrant  or  emigrants  from  one  of 
the  dozea  or  more  places  so  called  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  Union. — Gerard). 
A  settlement,  before  1744,  of  Shawnee 
and  Mahican,  after  which  time  and  until 
1756  it  was  made  up  of  Shawnee^  Ma- 
hican, Iroquois,  Munsee,  and  Nanticoke. 
After  the  latter  date  it  was  a  Delaware 
and  Munsee  village,  the  headcjuarters  of 
Tedyuskung,  the  leading  chief  of  the 
Delawares.  The  principal  settlement 
was  at  the  site  of  the  present  Wilkes- 
Barr6,  Luzerne  co.,  Pa.  The  name  was 
applied  to  the  lands  in  the  Wyoming 
valley,  in  which  there  were  a  number  of 
Indian  villages,  and  then  to  the  chief 
town  of  the  region.  The  location  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, at  the  council  of  Philadelphia, 
June,  1728.  At  the  council  at  Conestoga 
(May  1728),  Tawenna,  chief  of  the  Ck>n- 
estoga,  said  that  the  attack  upon  John 
Burt's  house  the  year  before  had  not 
been  made  by  the  Conestoga,  Delawares, 
Shawnee,  or  Conoy,  but  by  the  Minisink 
(Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv,  314,  1851).  At  the 
council  at  Philadelphia  in  June  follow- 
ing, AUuinapees  stated  that  the  **Meny- 
sineks"  lived  ''at  the  Forks  of  Sasque- 
hannah  above  Meehayomy,  &  that  their 
Kings  name  is  Kindarsowa"  (ibid.,  iii, 
326,  1852).  When  the  Delaware  chiefs 
signed  the  famous  deed  of  1737  (the  so- 
called  "Walking  Purchase"),  they  did 
so  with  the  understanding  that  those 
living  in  the  Minisinks  would  not  be 
obliged  to  abandon  their  lands,  but  would 
live  there  in  friendship  with  the  English 
(Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  66,  1900;  Arch. 
Pa. ,  1, 541 J 1852).  At  the  council  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  1742,  when  Canassat^o  or- 
dered the  Delawares  to  leave  at  once  for 


Shamokin  or  Wyoming,  he  was  in  igno- 
rance of  any  such  unoerstanding  on  the 
part  of  the  Delawares.  Weiser,  S  he  liad 
nothing  to  do  with  this  speech,  at  lea^ 
permitted  its  statements  to  pass  imre- 
Duked.  The  Delawares  went  awav  from 
this  council  thorough  I  v  humiliated. 
Some  of  them  moved  to  Shamokin,  some 
to  Wyoming,  but  the  g[reat  majority  of 
them  went  w.  to  the  Ohio  and  joined  the 
Shawnee  in  their  effort  to  throw  off  the 
Iroquois  yoke.  When  Zinzendorf  and  his 
party  of  Moravian  missionaries  visited 
Wyoming  in  the  fall  of  1742,  he  found  it 
occupied  chieflv  by  the  Shawnee,  who 
were  in  no  moo^  to  listen  te  him,  as  thej 
feared  that  he  had  come  to  buy  their 
lands  (Zinzendorf  s  Jour,  in  Mem.  Mora- 
vian Church,  71, 1870).  At  this  time  the 
flats  w.  of  tne  Susquehanna  were  occu- 
pied by  the  Shawnee,  while  the  Mahican 
had  a  large  village  at  the  n.  end  of  the 
valley,  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
In  1751  the  Nanticoke  had  a  settlement 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  valley  on  the  s. 
side  of  the  river.  At  the  treaty  of  Albany, 
in  1754,  when  the  Iroquois  disposed  of 
the  lands  drained  by  tne  Juniata,  they 
reserved  these  lands  at  Wyoming  as  a 
hunting  ground,  and  as  a  place  of  refuge 
from  the  Frencn,  should  they  be  driven 
to  seek  an  asylum  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  vi, 
119,  1851).  They  then  appointed  John 
Shikellimy,  son  of  Shikelluny,  to  look 
after  these  lands  for  them.  At  the 
council  at  Easton,  1757,  Tedyuskung 
said:  "We  intend  to  settle  at  Wyo- 
ming, and  we  want  to  have  certain  boun- 
daries fixed  between  you  and  us,  and 
a  certain  tract  of  land  fixed,  which 
it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  us  or  our 
children  ever  to  sell,  or  for  you  or  any  of 
your  children  ever  to  buy"  (ibid.,  vii, 
678, 1851 ).  When  it  was  discovered  that 
this  land  had  been  sold  by  the  Mohawk 
at  Albany  in  1754  to  Lydius,  the  agent  of 
theConnecticut  Company,  Conrad  Weiser 
declared  that  the  aeed  was  htiudulent 
and  that  unless  the  settlement  was  pre- 
vented an  Indian  war  would  result. 
Hendrick,  the  Mohawk  chief,  snmmoned 
to  Philadelphia,  stated  that  the  deed  had 
been  obtained  by  fraud.  The  extended 
discussion  between  Pennsylvania  and 
Connecticut  and  the  fearful  slaughter  at 
Wyoming  were  the  results  of  this  transac- 
tion. (For  details  relating  to  this  subject, 
consult  Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  1^  et  seq.,  1852; 
Walton,  Conrad  Weiser,  193  et  seq.,  1900. ) 
In  1755  the  Mohawk  refused  to  accept 
the  second  instalment  of  the  money  for 
the  purchase  of  the  lands,  although  Hen- 
drick had  advised  them  to  do  'so.  In 
July  of  that  year  came  Braddock's  de- 
feat, and  then  all  the  discontented  In- 
dians sought  vengeance  for  the  many 
grievances   they  had   against   Pennsyf- 
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vania.  In  1756  Wyoming  waa  occupied 
by  a  mixed  population  of  Delawares, 
Shawnee.  Iroquois,  and  Mahican,  with  a 
few  Chickasaw,  the  Delawares  being  in 
the  majority.  In  the  early  summer  of 
that  year  Tedyuskung  moved  to  Tioga 
with  his  followers.  After  the  council  of 
1757  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fered to  enact  a  law  which  would  grant 
the  Wyoming  lands  to  Tedyuskung  and 
the  Delawares  forever,  but  the  project 
was  delayed  for  various  reasons,  chiefly 
because  me  lands  had  never  been  bought 
from  the  Iroquois.  Tedyuskung  insisted 
that  a  fort  and  houses  be  built  at  Wyo- 
ming for  the  Delawares,  and  Weiser  was 
asked  to  look  after  this  work,  but  de- 
clined to  do  so  on  account  of  his  health 
and  because  he  feared  the  Iroquois  would 
blame  him  for  doing  the  work.  The 
council  then  appointed  one  of  their  own 
number  to  oversee  the  work;  a  force 
of  50  or  60  carpenters  and  masons  was 
sent  to  Wyoming,  where  10  wooden  houses 
with  stone  foundations  were  erected. 
In  the  spring  of  1758  Tedyuskung 
went  to  Philadelphia  from  Wyoming,  to 
which  place  he  had  removed,  and  asked 
that  scnoolmastexs,  counsellors,  and  two 
ministers  be  sent  to  his  village,  saying. 
''You  must  consider  that  I  have  a  soul 
as  well  as  another"  (Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  viii, 
47,  1852).  At  the  treaty  at  Easton,  1758, 
he  again  presented  the  matter  of  the 
fraudulent  "Walking  Purchase,"  and 
charged  the  Mohawk  with  selling  the 
lands  at  Wyoming,  which  had  been 
promised  to  the  Delawares  as  a  perma- 
nent home.  The  old  chief  had  at  last 
to  pay  with  his  life  the  penalty  for  what 
he  said  at  this  council.  In  June,  1758, 
Charles  Thomson  and  Frederick  Post 
started  on  their  journey  to  Wyoming, 
but  when  they  reached  a  point  about  15 
m.  from  their  destination  they  were 
warned  by  Tedyuskung,  who  met  them, 
to  advance  no  uirther  as  the  woods  about 
Wyoming  were  filled  with  hostile  Indians 
(Jour.  Thomson  and  Post  in  Arch.  Pa., 
Ill,  412-422,  1853).  In  the  spring  of 
1763  a  number  of  families  from  Connecti- 
cut settled  at  Wyoming  (Arch.  Pa.,  iv, 
105,  1853).  This  led  to  an  attack  by  the 
Indians  in  which  20  of  the  settlers  were 
killed  (ibid.,  127).  No  more  attempts 
were  made  to  settle  there  un  til  1 769,  when 
another  company  of  Connecticut  immi- 
grants reached  the  place,  and  at  once 
commenced  the  erection  of  a  fort,  call^ 
Ft  Durkee,  situated  between  Ross  and 
South  sts.,  Wilkes-Barr6  (Frontier  Forts 
of  Pa.,  I,  425,  1896).  Other  forts  were 
built  in  this  region  about  this  same  time: 
Ft  Wyoming  (1771),  erected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  authorities  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ft  Durkee,  was  situated  at  the 
junction  of  Northampton  and  River  sts.. 


Wilkee-Barr6;  Mill  Creek  Fort  (1772) 
on  the  N.  side  of  the  creek  of  the  same 
name;  Forty  Fort,  in  the  borough  of  the 
same  name,  built  in  1770  by  the  40 
pioneers  of  the  Connecticut  Co.  who 
went  to  the  re^on  in  1769.  During  the 
hostilities,  which  became  more  threaten- 
ing in  1778,  Forty  Fort  became  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  many  of  the  settlers 
went  In  June  of  that  year,  when  it  was 
known  that  the  la^  force  of  the  enemy 
were  approaching  Wyoming,  under  Mai. 
John  Sutler,  the  inhabitants  sought  rei- 
uge  in  the  various  forts  in  the  region,  but 
on  account  of  its  strength  and  size  the 
majority  gathered  in  Forty  Fort.  But- 
ler's force  of  about  1,100  men,  consisting 
of  about  200  British,  the  same  number 
of  Tories,  and  about  700  Indians,  chiefly 
Seneca  and  Cayuga,  descended  the  8us- 
.quehanna  and  landed  a  few  miles  above 
Wyoming,  whence  they  marched  on  the 
night  of  July  1  and  encamped  on  the 
mountain  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  The 
next  day  demand  was  made  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  fort,  which  was  refused. 
The  force  gathered  in  the  fort  numbered 
fewer  than  400  (chiefly  old  men  and 
boys,  unfitted  by  reason  of  their  age  to 
be  at  the  front  with  the  American  army ), 
commanded  by  Col.  Zebulon  Butler. 
The  members  of  the  garrison,  no  doubt 
mistaken  in  their  estimates  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  enemy,  marched  out  on  July 
3  to  attack  them.  Then  followed  the 
battle,  the  defeat,  the  flight,  and  the 
awful  massacre  (Frontier  Forts  of  Pa.,  i, 
438  et  seq.,  1896;  Parkman,  Conspiracy 
of  Pontiac.  ii,  109,  1901  (flrst  massacre 
1763);  Arch.  Pa.,  vi,  626,  629, 631  et  seq., 
1853;  Egle,  Hist  Pa.,  898-906,  1883). 
During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1778  the 
entire  frontier  from  Wyoming  to  Ft  Pitt 
was  subject  to  the  raids  of  the  Seneca  and 
Cayuga.  Washington  decided  to  send 
an  expedition,  under  Maj.-Gen.  John 
Sullivan,  into  the  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
country  to  destroy  the  villages  and  drive 
the  Indians  back  to  the  British  lines. 
Sullivan's  army  reached  Wyoming  on 
June  14,  where  it  remained  until  July  31, 
awaiting  supplies.  At  that  time  the 
village  was  nlled  with  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in 
the  massacre  of  the  year  previous. 

In  addition  to  the  works  cited,  consult 
Miner,  Hist.  Wyoming,  1845;  Military 
Exped.  Gen.  SuHivan,  1887;  Wyoming 
Commem.  Asso.,  Wyoming:  A  Record  of 
the  One  Hundredth  Year  Commem.  Ob- 
serv.,  1882;  Wyoming  Commem.  Asso., 
116th  Anniv.  of  Battle  and  Massacre,  1895; 
the  various  publications  of  this  associa- 
tion for  each  year.  (o.  p.  d.) 
Kahaniahy.— Thomas  (1742)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  iv, 
572,  1851.  Maugbwawame.— Day,  Penn.,  431, 1848, 
K'oheu^ini.— Heckewelder  in  Trans.  Am.  Philos. 
Soc.,   n.  8.,  IV,  861,  1834.    Voheow  <  mi.— Ibid. 
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X*ohwauwaiuni.^Da7.  op.  cit.  Meehayomy. — Pa. 
GouDcll  (1782)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.,  in.  451.  1852. 
Mdehayomy.— Pa.  Council  (1728),  ibid.,  826.  Boa- 
handowana.— Ft  Johnson  cont.  (1756)  in  N.  Y. 
Doc.  Col.  Hist,  Yll,  48. 1856.  Scaheatoarrlkoiioii.— 
Jes.  Rel.  1685, 88, 1858  ( Huron  name  of  the  people) . 
Seha.  han,  do,  a,  na.— Clinton  (1750)  in  N.  Y.  Doc. 
ColTHist.,  Yi,  548, 1855.  Bohahandowa.— Mt  John- 
8on  Council  (1755)  In  Arch.  Pa.,  2d  s.,  vi,  293, 
1877.  Behihindflrwana.— MtJohnaon  conf .  ( 1755)  in 
N.Y.  Doc.  Col.  Hist, VI, 984. 1856.  8«abautowano.— 
Weiaer  (1765)  In  Arch.  Pa.,  ii.  259.  1852.  8k»- 
haadowa.— Writer  of  1787  quoted  by  Ruttenber, 
Tribes  Hudson  R..  194,  1872.  Waiandiif.— 
Zeisbergrer  (1765)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  ii,  459,  lS53. 
Waiomink.— Day,  op.  dt.,  482.  wi^omiok.— Los- 
kiel  (1794)  in  Rupp,  W.  Penn.,  app.,  358, 
1846.  Wi^omik.— Drake,  Ind.  Chron.,  184.  1886. 
Waufhwaawame.^Drake,  Tecumseh,  18,  1852. 
Wawamie.— Day,  Penn.,  482,  1848.  Wayomiok.— 
Horsfield  ( 1755)  in  A  rch.  Pa. ,  n,  492, 1853.  Wayom- 
inf.— Ibid.,  491.  Weomiof .  —  Machin  (1779)  in 
Jour.  Mil.  Exped.  Gen.  Sullivan,  194.  1887. 
Weyominf.—Easton  conf .  (1757)  in  N.Y.Doc.  Col. 
Hist,  VII,  805, 1856.  Wiominff.— Evans  map.  1749. 
Wianink.— Peters  (1757)  in  Arch.  Pa.,  m.  288, 1858. 
Woyming.—Spangenberg  (1756)  quoted  by  Rupp, 
Northampton  Co.,  95,  1845.  woyumoth.— Allum- 
mapees  (1748)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa^  iv,  648,  1851. 
Wyaminf.— LaTour  map,  1782.  wywii«ii.--Writer 
of  1759  quoted  by  Kendall,  Trav.,  ii,  281, 1809. 
Wyomin.— Canaasatego  (1742)  in  Col.  Rec.  Pa.. 
IV,  580. 1851.  WyoiuGic^ohnson  (1756)  in  R.  I. 
Col.  Rec.,  V,  629, 1860.  ^yomiiik.— Stanwix  (1757) 
in  Arch.  Pa.,  m,  801,  1858.  Wyomiah.  —  Hess 
(1756),  ibid.,  66. 

Wyiox.  A  tribe  or  band  reputed  to 
have  lived  on  a  small  creek  which  flows 
into  SusQuehanna  r.  at  the  present  Wysox, 
Bradfora-  co.,  Pa.  According  to  Day 
rPenn.,  137,  1843),  tradition  states  that 
this  tribe  had  two  sanguinary  battles  at 
the  mouth  of  Towanda  cr.  with  Indians 
living  there,  probably  the  Nanticoke. 
The  Wysox  may  have  been  Munsee  or 
Dela wares.  (j.  m.) 

Wzokkilain.    See  Osunkhirhine. 

Xabaagna.  A  Ohumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura) , 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1642.— Cabrillo, 
Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla., 
181,  1857. 

XaRoa.    A  Ohumashan  village  w.    of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  (San  Buenaven- 
tura), Ventura  CO.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Sajay  (?).— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer  Apr.  17,  1868. 
Xagna.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec 


Doc.  Fla.,  181, 1857.    Xaqua.— Taylor,  op.  cit. 

XaimAa.  Mentioned  by  Oflate  (Doe. 
In^d.,  XVI,  113,  1871)  as  a'pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  b.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 

Xalanaj.  A  Chumashan  village  for- 
merly near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — ^Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Xalon.  A  Chumashan  village  formerlv 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

XamaohiL  A  former  Dieguefiorancheria 
near  San  Di^o,  s.  Cal. — Ortega  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bancroft,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  253, 
1884. 

Xamunambe.  A  province,  tribe,  or  vil- 
lage on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  visited 
by  Ayllon  in  1520  and  1521.  Barcia  says 
that  it  was  under  a  chief  called  Datha. 


Xamunambe.— Docnmentos  InMitoe,  xiv.  506, 1870i 
Xamunaauo.— Oviedo,  Hiat  Oen.  Indies,  in,  esS, 
1853.    Xnmnnanmbe.— Barcia,  Ensayo,  4. 1723. 

Xana.  A  former  Dieguefto  rancheria 
near  San  Diego,  s.  Cal.— Ortw  (1775) 
quoted  by  Bsmcroft,  Hist  CaL,  i,  253, 
1884. 

Xapida.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521^ 
when  it  was  under  the  cnief  Datha. 

Xapida.— Barcia,  Ensayo  4, 172S.  Xapira.— Orie- 
do.  Hist.  Gen.  Indies,  lu,  6^  1868. 

Xarame  (probably  pronounced  cha-ra'- 
me).  A  (joahuiltecan  tribe,  well  known 
in  the  18th  century  at  several  Frandocan 
missions.  They  seem  to  have  been  natives 
of  the  r^on  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.  In 
1699  they  were  in  Coahuila  at  both  San 
Juan  Bautista  and  San  Francisco  Solano, 
below  the  present  Eagle  Pass,  on  the 
Rio  Grande  (Portillo,  Apuntes,  271,  279, 
1888).  Soon  after  this  date  they  were  the 
chief  tribe  at  the  latter  mission,  a  Xarame 
being  its  ** governor"  (Paredeb,  Visita, 
1729,  par.  7,  MS.).  Of  the  144  Indians 
baptized  there  in  1704,  22  were  Xarames 
(Bap.  Rec.,  MS.).  When,  in  1718,  Father 
Olivares  transferred  this  mission  to  San 
Antonio  r.,  Texas,  and  reestablished  it 
as  that  of  San  Antonio  de  Valero,  he  took 
with  him  the  Xarame  neoph)rte8  toaerve 
as  teachers  and  examples  tor  the  Payaya 
and  other  new  tribes  to  be  gathered  (Oli- 
vares, Carta,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVII,  169,  MS.).  The  first  baptism  at 
San  Antonio  de  Valero  was  that  of  a  Xar- 
ame child,  and  the  tribe  was  still  repre- 
sented at  that  mission  late  in  the  18th 
century.  (h.  s.  b.) 

Oharame.— Doc.  of  May  13,  1752,  in  Bex4r  Arch- 
ives. Ohaulamas.— Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de  Broinoea, 
Diary,  1709,  Ma  Jarame.— Fr.  Querra,  YnSL  in 
Valero  Baptlnnal  Rec..  MS.  Jaramaa.— Morfl 
(1777)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat  Races,  i,  612, 1886. 
Jurame.— Fr.BenitoSanchez,1727.ibid.  Sarame.— 
Fr.  Francisco  Ruiz,  1715,  ibid.  SdiiaraBie.— Red- 
dencia  of  Gov.  Bustillo  y  Zevalloa,  1734,  MS.  in 
Bexar  Archives.  Sohyarame.— Ibid.  Xaraai.— 
Fr.  De  Soto,  1713,  in  Solano  Baptismal  Rec,  MS. 


Xi^ame.— Fr.  Espinosa.  Diario,  June  10-18,  1716, 
MS.  Xaramea.— ReviIla«igedo  (1793)  quoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  611,  1886.    Xharame.— Fr. 


Prado,  1787,  in  Valero  Baptismal  Rec.,  MS.    Sar^ 
ame.— Fr.  Francisco  de  los  Dolores,  1789,  ibid. 

Xasenm.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Eeselen.  It  was  10  leagues 
from  Carmelo,  in  the  Sierra,  near  Pach- 
hepes. — ^Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20, 

Xatde.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  113, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  e.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  the  Piro  or  the  Tigua. 
Zatol.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mez.,  185,  1889 
(misprint).  Zatoe.— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154, 
1893  (misprint). 

Xeripam.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  that  had  been  encountered 
or  heard  of  to  the  n.  b.  of  San  Juan  Ban- 
tista  mission,  on  the  lower  Rio  Grande. 
Although  the  Yerbipiamoe  (Ervipiames) 
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are  ffiven  in  the  same  document  as  one 
of  the  tribes  living  n.  of  the  mission, 
the  two  names  probably  applied  to  the 
same  tribe,  the  Ervipiame(Fr.  Isidro  Felix 
deEspinoea,  *'KelacionCompendioea''  of 
the  Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  the  ar- 
chives of  the  CoU^e  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Quer^taro).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Xiabn.  A  villa^^  probably  Coahuilte- 
can,  encountered  in  Coahuila  in  1689  by 
De  Le6n  (Derrotero,  MS.),  5  leagues  s.  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  when  on  his  way  to  Texas. 

Xineti  (probably  pronounced  che-na^- 
se).  The  nigh-pnest  of  the  Hasina!  con- 
federacy of  B.  Texas.  The  bonds  of  this 
confederacy,  which  included  about  a 
dozen  tribes,  seem  to  have  been  rather 
more  religious  than  political.  The  Hai- 
nai  was  r€^^u*ded  as  the  head  tribe,  and 
what  gave  it  its  prestige  was  the  location 
on  its  western  border,  near  Angelina  r., 
of  the  chief  temple  containing  the  sacred 
fire,  from  whicn  directly  or  indirectlv 
all  the  household  fires  were  kindled,. 
For  religious  purposes  there  was  first  a 
sub-grouping  of  the  confederacv.  Thus, 
for  ordinary  occasions,  the  Neche  and 
Hainai  tribes  held  their  ceremonies  and 
festivals  together,  while  the  Nacogdoche 
and  Nasoni  formed  another  group.  But 
many  of  their  religious  and  social  func- 
tions included  the  whole  confederacy. 
Such  were  held  at  the  chief  fire  temple. 
Presiding  over  this  temple  was  the  head 
priest  duled  the  xinesif  or  chenesi.  Ac- 
cording to  Espinosa,  cheneti  seems  to 
have  been  a  general  term  meaning 
priest,  yet  even  ne  ordinarily  restricted 
the  name  to  this  head  priest.  Terdn, 
Jesus  Marfa,  and  Massanet  a^ree  in 
regarding  the  xinesi  as  the  nighest 
individual  authority  in  the  group,  but 
they  do  not  give  the  same  view  as  to 
the  nature  of  his  position.  Massanet 
regarded  him  as  a  high  priest;  Kspinosa 
regarded  him  mainly  in  this  light,  but 
testified  that  his  authority  was  superior 
to  that  of  any  chief;  Jesus  Marfa  calls 
him  not  only  a  priest,  but  also  a  *' little 
king,"  and  tells  of  his  great  authority  as 
a  ruler.  The  details  given  as  to  his  func- 
tions, however,  indicate  that  he  was  pri- 
marily a  priest,  but  that  through  his 
personal  dignity  and  priestly  influence 
ne  outranked  all  others,  and  that  his 
word  had  great  authority  in  civil  as  well 
as  in  religious  affairs. 

The  xinesi  lived,  as  has  been  indicated, 
in  the  center  of  the  confederacy,  near 
Angelina  r.,  w.  of  Nacogdoches.  Accord- 
ing to  Jesus  Marfa,  his  office  was  heredi- 
tary, and  the  inference  from  all  circum- 
stances is  that  it  was  attached  to  the 
Hainai  tribe.  The  most  important  duty 
of  the  xijiegi  was  to  care  for  the  fire 
temple  near  his  house,  and  to  consult 
the  Coninisi,  or  fictitious  twin  boys,  by 


means  of  which  he  talked  with  the  Great 
Chief  Above.  The  early  writers  convey 
the  impression  that  the  xinen  was  a  per- 
son of  great  dignity,  doing  no  manual 
labor,  and  commanding  great  personal 
respect.  He  was  fed  and  clothed,  we 
are  told,  by  community  gifts,  to  insure 
which  he  sometimes  preyed  upon  the 
superstition  of  his  people.  At  the  house 
of  each  caddi^  or  civil  chief,  and  of  each 
of  the  other  dignitaries,  a  special  seat 
of  honor  and  a  bed  were  scrupulously 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  xinui  during 
his  visits.  (Consult  Espinosa,  Cr6nica 
Apo8t6Hca,  pt.  I.  421,  424,  426,  432,  1746; 
Jesus  Mar^  Relaci6n,  1691,  MS. ;  Massa- 
net, Carta,  in  Quar.  Tex.  Hist  Asso.,  ii, 
305-312, 1899;  Terdn,  Descripci6n  y  Diaria 
Demarcaci6n,  1691,  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafla,  xxvii,  48,  MS.)  (h.  b.  b.) 

Xiiea.     A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan,  formerly  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. 
ZiMMu— Taylor  in  Gal.  Fanner,  Nov.  28,  1860. 
Xisoaea.— Englehardt,  Franc,  in  Cal.,  896, 1897. 

Xiviroa.  A  village,  presumably  Costa- 
noan^  formerl;^  connected  with  San  Juan 
Bautista  mission,  Cal. — ^Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Nov.  23.  1860. 

Xoootoo.  A  Cnumashan  village  w.  of 
Pueblo  de  las  Canoas  ( San  Buenaventura ) , 
Ventura  co.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Xocotoo.— Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542).  in  Smith,  Colec. 
Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1857.  Xotoooo.— U.  S.  Geog.  and 
Geol.  Surv.,  vii,  807, 1879. 

Xoxi.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  (Hist. 
Gen.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  one  of  the 
provinces  or  villages  visited  by  Ayllon, 
probably  on  the  South  Carolina  coast,  in 
1520. 

Xnaoaya.  A  province  or  tribe  on  the 
Carolina  coast,  visited  by  Ayllon  in  1521. — 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  5,  1723. 

Xngua.  A  Chumashan  village,  prob- 
ably identical  with  Guacaya  (q.  v.), 
formerly  on  Santa  Cruz  id.  (San  Lucas  of 
Cabrillo),  Cal. 

Oa-wa'.— Henshaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  £.,  1884  ic^9h).  Xofua.— Cabrillo,  Narr. 
(1542),  in  Smith.  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  181,  1867. 
Xuqua.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17, 1863. 

Xnmis.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  belonged  to  the  Esselen. — Taylor 
in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

XamBkhnmesiliB  {XumaxumesiLis),  An 
ancestor  of  a  Quatsino  gens  after  whom 
the  gens  was  sometimes  named. — Boas  in 
Petermanns  Mitteil.,  pt.  5,  131,  1887. 

Xatis.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  ( Doc.  In^. , 
XVI,  103, 1871 )  as  a  pueblo  of  New  Mexico 
in  1598.     Unidentified. 

Taaga  (  y V-a^^a,  'little  willows*).  A 
former  large  village  that  formed  the  center 
of  the  Klamath  settlements  on  William- 
son r.,  about  a  mile  from  Upper  Klamath 
lake,  Oreg.,  where  the  Linkville-Ft  Kla- 
math road  crosses  the  stream.— Gatschet 
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in  Ck)nt  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i,  xxix, 
1890. 

Taaihakemae  ( Yaai^x'aqEmaef  *  the 
crabs').  A  gens  of  the  Komoyue,  a  sept 
of  the  true  Kwakiutl,  and  a  clan  of  the 
Tenaktak. 

Tud'Hak'.ffmaA.—Boafi  in  6th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  64, 1890.  Tud'zAaEmAi.-^oas  in  Rep.  U. 
8.  Nat.  Mus.  1895.  880. 1897.  Tixiatmie.— Boas  in 
PetermannsMltteil.,  pt.  6. 181, 1887. 

Taasitnn  (  Ya^'a-n^'tUn),  A  Takelma 
band  or  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Or^. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  236, 1890. 

TacdoMft.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Tacherk.      A    Nushaeaemiut    Eskimo 
village  on  Igushik  r.,  AiaSca. 
Taohjrgamnt.— Spurr  quoted    by  Baker,   Geoff* 
Diet.  Alaska.  1902  (mtU=iniut,  'people').    Tadi- 
•rk.-Baker,  ibid. 

Tackikamni.  Mentioned  by  Pinart  as 
the  tribe  that  originally  lived  on  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Stockton,  Cal.,  and 
hence  belonged  to  the  Cholovone  tribe  of 
the  Mariposan  (Yokuts)  family.  The 
same  is  said  by  Taylor  of  the  Yacnimeee, 
the  tribes  being  apparently  identical. 
Oolieoamet.— Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal..  iv,  188,  1886. 
Oeheoamnes.— Hale,  Ktbnog.  and  Pbilol.,  vi.  680, 
1846.  OohekamnM.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.EthnoI. 
Soc.,  II,  123,  1848.  OoliocumnM.— Bancroft.  Hist. 
Cal.,  IV,  138, 1886.  TaohaehumaM.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer.  June  8, 1860.  TaohohonmM.— Ibid..  Feb. 
22.  TaoliimoM.— Ibid.,  Dec.  7, 1860.  Tatohikam- 
nes.— Pinart.  Cholovone  MS.,  B.  A.  £.,  1880. 
Tatohikumne.— Ibid. 

Tachin  ( *  mesquiteM.    An  Apache  band 
or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and   Ft 
Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. 
Ta-ohin.— Bourke  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  in,  112, 
1890. 

TacomanBliaghking  (apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  Yagatmnsliaking,  '  at  the  place 
of  small  huts.' — Gerard).  A  Delaware 
tribe  or  band  that  dwelt  on  the  e.  bank  of 
Delaware  r.  in  New  Jersey,  on  a  small 
stream  about  the  present  Camden. — Herr- 
man,  map  ( 1670 ) ,  in  Rep.  on  Line  between 
Va.  and  Md.,  1873. 

Taoomui.     A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Yaoomui.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Oct  18,  1861. 
Taoumi.— Ibid. 

Taoam.  A  warlike  Diegueflo  band,  in 
alliance  with  the  Cocopa,  occupying  a  val- 
ley in  the  mountains  between  the  desert 
and  the  Gulf  coast,  chiefly  in  Lower 
California.  They  were  said  to  number 
fewer  than  200  in  1853.  They  raised  com, 
melons,  |)umpkins,  beans,  and  other 
crops,  by  irriccation. 

Ouaioamaopa.— Kino  (ro.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  H.,  1.  349,  1856  (located  by  Kino  at  Junction 
of  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado,  but  probably  the 
identical  tribe;  opa  is  a  Pima  word  sigmimng 

■         '  '-  "  •—    ")inH.R. 

:ou^.,  3d 
Jaoom.— Ibid.    Taoum.— Ibid. 


3d  sess.,  34-63,  1867. 


Tadas   ( Yd^dAs).    An  important  sub- 
division of  the  Stu^tas,  a  great  Haida 


family  of  the  Eagle  dan.  It  constituted 
one  of  the  Kaigani  families,  and  was  8ob> 
divided  like  them  (in  the  Tlingit  style) 
into  5  house-groups:  Ildiunai-hadai,  Na- 
algus-hadai,  l^akons-hadai,  Otkialnaas- 
hiulai,  and  Otnaas-badai.— Swanton, 
Cont.  Haida,  276,  1905. 

Tagats  (  Ya^-gaU).  A  F&iute  band  for- 
merly at  Amargoza,  s.  e.  Cal. — Powell  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1873,  61,  1874. 

Ta^eneehito  (Choctaw:  'large  land'). 
A  tnbe,  probably  affiliated  with  the 
Chitimacha,  located  on  De  T Isle's  mi^ 

il703)  on  Bayou  Lafourche.  La. 
[agmietito.— Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D6c-.  iv, 
172.1880.  TagMieeliito.— Ibid.,  184.  Tanatalte.- 
De  risle,  map,  ITOa.  Y«fa»neohiton».--La  Haipe 
(1706)  in  French,  Hist  Coll,  La.,  ui,  85.  18U. 
TafueaeMhito.— Iberville,  op.*eit,  165. 

Tagnaihoogawa  (possibly  for  Yakm- 
achukmaf  *good  country').  A  former 
Choctaw  town,  noted  by  Romans  in  1775 
and  perhaps  identifiable  with  a  traditional 
town  on  Indian  branch  of  Running  Tigo' 
cr.,  Kemper  co.,  Miss.— Halbert  in  Pub. 
MisB.  Hist  Soc.,  vi,  425,  1902. 

Tagna.  A  Calusa  village  on  the  s.  w. 
coast  of  Florida,  about  1570. — Fontaneda 
Mem.  (ca,  1575),  Smith  trans.,  19,  1854. 

Tagan.    An  ancient  Haida  town  for- 
merly on  the  N.  coast  of  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit  Col. 
Tft'cAA.— 8wanton,(3ont  Haida,  281, 1906. 

Tagankan-lnagai  ( Ya^gun'kun4naad'-h 
*Yagun  river  point-town  people').  A 
branch  of  the  Kuna-lanas,  a  great  Haida 
family  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan.  The 
Yagun  is  the  lai^gest  stream  on  the  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.  (j.  r.  s.) 

TlfOB  kuntlBacai'.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  23,  1898.  Ta'fun  kan  Inaga'-i.— Swantoo, 
Cont.  Haida,  271, 1905. 

Taganstlan-lnagai  ( Ya^gun  sifan 
Inagaf'i,   *  Yagun   river   rear-town    peo- 

f>le ' ).  A  local  subdivision  of  the  Stlen^t- 
anas,  a  Haida  family  belonging  to  the 
Raven  clan.— Swanton,  Cont  Haida,  271, 
1905. 

Tahaoh.  A  former  Alsea  village  on  the 
Pacific  coast  &  of  the  mouth  of  the  Alsea 
r.,  Greg. 

Tahate.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Polk-lore,  m.  2t0, 
1890.  Tahata.— Ibid.  Ta'^iai-yftk.— Ibid.  Taw 
hiok.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  107, 1866.  Tawhneh.— Ibid., 
80.1868.  Tooittt.— Lewis  and  Clark  £xped.,  ii. 
118, 1814.    Toaits.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  xi,  1848. 

Tahal.    A  Yaquina  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Yaquina  r.,  Oreg. 
Ta'-hlU.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  m,  229, 
1890. 

Tahalgi  ( *  wolf  people ' ) .    A  clan  of  the 

Tii'lUL—MorRan,  Ane.  Soc.,  161, 1878.  Tahilfi.- 
Qatacbet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  l,  166,  1884  (a^ 
*  people'). 

Tahandika  ( Y6handika^  'ground-hog 
eaters ' ) .  Given  by  Hoffnian  ( Proc  Am. 
Philos.  Soc.,  XXIII,  298;  1886)  as  one  of 
the  former  aivisions  of  the  Shoehoni. 

Tahkiii.    The  principal  village  of  the 
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Kelsemaht,  on  Floree  id.,  Clayoquotsd., 
w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id  ,  with  76  inhabi- 
tants in  1909. 

Tahnskin.  A  Shoshonean  band  which 
prior  to  1864  roved  and  hunted  with 
the  Walpapi  about  the  shores  of  Goose, 
Silver,  Warner,  and  Harney  lakes, 
Oreg.,  and  temporarily  in  Surprise  val- 
ley and  Klamath  marsh,  where  they 
gathered  wokas  for  food.  They  came 
speciallv  into  notice  in  1864,  on  Oct.  14 
of  which  year  they  became  party  to  the 
treaty  of  Klamath  lake  by  which  their 
territory  was  ceded  to  the  United  States 
and  they  were  placed  on  Klamath  res., 
established  at  that  time.  With  the  Wal- 
papi and  a  few  Paiute  who  bad  joined 
them,  the  Yahuskin  were  assigned  lands 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  reservation,  on 
Sprague  r.  about  Yainax,  where  they 
have  since  resided,  although  through 
intermarriage  with  other  Indians  on  the 
reservation  their  tribal  identity  became 
lost  by  1898,  since  which  time  they  have 
been  oflScially  designated  as  Paiute.  Gat- 
schet,  who  visited  them  about  1884,  says 
they  were  then  engaged  in  agriculture, 
lived  in  willow  lodges  and  log  houses,  and 
were  gradually  abandoning  their  roaming 
proclivities.  The  Yahuskin  have  always 
been  officially  enumerated  with  the  Wal- 
papi, the  aggregate  population  varying 
Ijetween  1877  and  1891  from  136  to  166 
persons.  In  1909  they  were  reported  at 
103. 

O&hooddiu.— Applegate  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  90, 1866. 
Tahoothkiii.-^atBcbet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii, 
pt.  1,  XXXV,  1890.  Tahooddn.— Treaty  of  1864  in 
Ind.  Law8  and  Treaties,  ii,  663, 1903.  TahooakiB 
BnakMi.— H.  K.  Rep.  98.  42d  €k>ng..  8d  sess.,  449. 
1873.  Tahiukin.— Meacham  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  52, 
1870. 

Taka.  The  Com  clans  of  the  Keresan 
pueblos  at  Laguna,  Acoma,  Santa  Ana, 
Sia,  San  Felipe,  and  Cochiti,  N.  Mex. 
The  Com  clans  of  Acoma  (Kochinish, 
Yellow;  Kukanish,  Red;  Kuishkosh, 
Blue;  Kuishtiti,  Brown;  and  Kusesh, 
AVhite)  formed  a  phratry,  as  do  the  Yel- 
low and  Red  Com  clans  of  Laguna,  who 
claim  to  have  come  originally  from 
Acoma.  The  Blue,  Brown,  and  White 
Com  clans  of  Acoma  are  now  extinct. 
The  varying  forms  of  the  clan  name 
among  the  different  Keresan  villages  are: 
I^aguna,  Ydka-Mnoc^;  Acoma,  Ydka- 
Mnoa^h;  Santa  Ana,  Yah^-hAno;  Sia  and 
San  Felipe,  Ydka-hdno;  Cochiti,  Ydk'a- 
hdnuch.  The  termination  hdno,  etc.,  sig- 
nifies *  people.' — Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr., 
IX,  349,  1896. 

Y£-ka.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 1894. 
Takka.— Bandelier,  Delight  Makers,  257, 1890. 

Takohilak.  A  Kuskwogmiut  Eskimo 
village  near  the  mouth  of  Kuskokwim  r., 
AlasKa. 

TaohtahiUfainivt. — Spurr  and  Poet  quoted  by 
Baker,  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Takohilak.— 
Baker,  ibid. 


Takima(ra-ib'-nui, 'mnaway').  An  im- 
portant Shahaptian  tribe,  formerly  living 
on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  ana  on  the 
northerly  branches  of  the  Yakima  (for- 
merly Tapteal)  and  the  Wenatchee,  in 
Washington.  They  are  mentioned  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1806  under  the  name 
Cutsahnim  (possibly  the  name  of  a  chief ) 
and  estimated  as  1,200  in  number,  but 
there  is  no  certainty  as  to  the  bands  in- 
cluded under  that  figim.  In  1856  the 
United  States  made  a  treaty  with  the  Ya- 
kima and  13  other  tribes  of  Shahaptian, 
Salishan,  and  Chinookan  stocks,  by  which 
they  ceded  the  territory  from  the  Cascade 
mts.  to  Palouse  and  Snake  rs.  and  from  L. 
Chelan  to  the  Columbia,  and  the  Yakima 
res.  was  established,  upon  which  all  the 


YAKIMA  MAN 


participating  tribes  and  bands  were  to  be 
confederated  as  the  Yakima  nation  under 
the  leadership  of  Kamaiakan  (q.  v.),  a 
distinguished  Yakima  chief.  Before  this 
treaty  could  be  ratified  the  Yakima  war 
broke  out,  and  it  was  not  until  1859  that 
the  provisions  of  the  treaty  were  carried 
into  effect.  The  Paloos  and  certain  other 
tribes  have  never  recognized  the  treaty 
or  come  on  the  reservation.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  reservation  the  term 
Yakima  has  been  generally  used  in  a 
comprehensive  sense  to  include  all  the 
tribes  within  its  limits,  so  that  it  is  now 
impossible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Yakima  proper.  The  total  Indian  popu- 
lation of  the  reservation  was  oflScially  es- 
timated at  1,900  in  1909,  but  of  this  num- 
ber probably  comparatively  few  are  true 
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Yakima.  The  native  name  of  the  Yakima 
is  Waptailmimt  'people  of  the  narrow  river, ' 
or  Pa^kiuCUma^  'people  of  the  pip.'  both 
names  referring  to  the  narrows  m  Yakima 
r.  at  Union  Gap,  where  their  chief  village 
was  formerly  situated .  Other  bands  were 
the  Betaslema,  of  ISetass  cr.,  and  the  Pisko, 
of  the  lower  Yakima.  Little  is  known  of 
the  particular  customs  of  the  Yakima,  but 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their 
life  differed  greatly  from  that  of  the 
Nez  Percys  (q.  v. )  and  other  Shahaptian 
peoples.  Consult  Mooney  in  14th  Kep. 
B.  A.  E.,  pt.  2,  1896.  (j.  m.) 

Gat-Mt-nim.— Gibbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  417. 1855 
(misquoting  Lewis  and  Clark).  Outsahaim.— 
Lewis  and  Clark  £xped.,ii, 475, 1814.  Out-sa-nim.— 
Ind.  Af!.  Rep.,  252.  1854.  Gnte-aih-aam.— Clark 
(1805)  in  Orig.  Jour.  Lewisand  Clark,  in,  128, 1905. 
Oate-sahnlm.— Orig.  Jour.,  ibid.,  vi,  119,  1905. 
X'Taok-im-ah.— Ro&s  Fur  Hunters,  i,  185,  1855. 
laakAma.— Hale  in  U.  S.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  213, 1846. 
I-Odma.— Oatschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  £.  (Okinagan 
name).  Jaakeraa.— Hale,  op.  cit..  f.09.  Pa'^kiut- 
•Mma.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  737,  1896. 
Piahwanwapum.— Tolmie  quoted  by  Lord,  Nat.  in 
Brit  Col.,  II.  245. 1866.  Pshawanwappam.— Keane 
in  Stanford,  Compend.,  531,  1878.  BhanwaB- 
poms.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  595,  1817. 
ShaawappoBM.— Morse,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War.  372, 1822. 
Btotehaddat.— Lord,  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  ii,  246.1866 
(•  robbers':  so  called  by  Puget  Sound  tribes). 
Takama.— Stevens  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  34,  33d  Cong., 
Ist  seas.,  16, 1854.  Tobo'-a-diid.— McCaw,  Puyallup 
MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1885  (Puyallup  name). 
Wa'pamStint.— Mooney  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  £., 
744.  1896.  Waptai'hnlm.— Mooney,  Ibid.,  737. 
Tfildmi.-<?hamberlain  in  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Canada,  8,  1892  (Kutenai  name;  said,  by  folk- 
etymology  perhaps,  to  mean  'foot  bent  toward 
the  instep ').  Yaoaawt.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 
I,  521,  1853.  Taoamawt.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  52,  8Ut  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  174,  1850.  Taoka> 
man.^Cox,  Columbia  R.,  if,  14,  1831.  Taoka- 
mawt.— Lane  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  52.  31st  (3ong.,  1st 
sess.,  8,  1850.  Taokawi.— Lane  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes,  in,  632,  1853.  Taokinuts.—Dart  in 
Ind.  AfT.  Rep.,  216, 1851.  Taeomaat.— Smet,  New 
-  Ind.  Sketches,  92.  1895.  Takaxnat.— Stevens  in 
Ind.  AIT.  Rep.,  231,  1854.  Takaniat.— Douglas  in 
H.  R.  Misc.  Doc.  98.  80th  Cong.,  Ist  aes^.,  15, 1848. 
Takemat.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  213. 
1846.  Takenia.— Medill  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 30th 
Cong.,  Ist  sess..  6.  1848.  Takima.— Gibbs  in  Pac. 
R.  R.  Rep.,  1. 467, 1855.  Takimaw.— Tolmie  quoted 
by  Lord.  Nat.  in  Brit.  Col.,  II,  245, 1866.  Tanka- 
maa— Gray,  Hist.  Oreg.,  94,  1870.  Tookoomaaa.— 
Parker,  Jour.,  318, 1846. 

Takonan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
formerly  occupying  a  territory  in  w. 
Oregon,  on  and  adjacent  to  the  coast  from 
Yaquina  r.  s.  to  UmjKiua  r.  The  family 
was  probably  never  strong  in  numbers  and 
of  late  years  has  decreased  rapidly.  The 
few  survivors  are  on  the  Siletz  res.,  in 
Oregon.  The  family  is  of  considerable 
ethnologic  interest,  since  it  apparently 
represents  the  southern  limit  of  a  type  of 
culture  exhibited  particularly  by  the  Chi- 
nookan,  Salishan,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
coast  of  Washington  and  Vancouver  id. 
The  Athapascan  tribes  of  s.  Oregon  and 
N.  California  seem  to  have  been  more 
deeply  affected  by  contact  with  Califor- 
nian  stocks. 

The  Yakonan  conformed  physically  to 
the  general  type  of  the  N.  W.  coast  and 
are  notable  as  marking  the  southern  limit 
in  that  region  of  the  practice  of  artificial 


deformation  of  the  head.  Their  social 
organization  is  not  fully  understood,  bat 
there  was  no  totemic  clan  system,  though 
a  tendency  to  local  segregation  of  groa^ 
related  by  blood  was  evident  in  their 
villages.  There  was  also  a  preference  for 
marriage  outside  the  tribe,  though  this 
did  not  have  the  force  of  an  exogamous 
rule,  so  far  as  can  be  learned.  The  social 
orders  of  nobility  and  common  people, 
peculiar  to  the  N.  W.  coast,  obtained,  and 
slavery  was  an  institution  in  full  force 
until  the  tribes  came  under  the  control 
of  the  United  States.  The  Yakonan 
mythology  and  traditions  are  distinctly 
of  the  type  of  the  coast  tribes  of  Wast 
ington,  but  they  show  traces  of  modifi> 
cation  by  contact  with  the  Califomian 
stocks  on  the  s.  The  family  was  com- 
posed of  4  tribes  occupying  adjacent  dis- 
tricts, which,  from  n.  to  s.,  were:  Yaqui- 
na, Alsea,  Siuslaw,  and  Kuitsh.  These 
tribes  have  played  an  unimportant  r61e 
in  history  and  little  is  known  of  them. 
On  the  formation  of  the  Siletz  res,  in 
1865  they  were  removed  thither,  and 
since  that  time  they  have  declined  so 
rapidly  in  numbers,  principally  through 
the  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  that  they  are 
now  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  (l.  p.) 
>Takon0t.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped.,  vi,  198, 
218, 1846  (or  lakon,  coast  of  Oregon) :  Buschmann, 
Spuren  der  aztek.  Sprache,  612, 1859.  >Iakoii.— 
Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl.  Exped..  vi,  218,  569, 1846  (or 
Lower  Killamuks);  Buschmann,  Spuren  der 
aztek.  Sprache,  612,  1859.  >Jaeon.— Qallatin  in 
Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  8oc.,  ii,  pt.  1,  e,  77,  1848. 
>Jakon.— Oallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  See.. 

II,  pt.  1, 17, 1848;  Berghaus  (1851),  Phy«lk.  Atlas, 
map  17, 1852;  (}allatinin  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 

III,  402,  1853  (language  of  lower  Killamuks); 
Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond.,  73,  1856; 
Latham,  Opuacula,  340. 1860.  >Takon. —Latham. 
Nat.  Hist.  Man,  324, 1850;  Gatschet,  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  166,  1877;  Gatschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc., 
441. 1877;  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  ili,  665,  640,1^2. 
>Takona.-<^t8Chetin  Mag.  Am.  Hist.,  256, 1882. 
-Takonaa.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.,  B.  A.  £..  133, 
1891.  >8oatheni  Killamuks.— Hale  in  U.  8.  Expl. 
Exped.,  VI,  218,  669,  1846  (or  Yakones);  Gallatin 
in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii,  17,1848  (after  Hale). 
>SudKiUamttk.— Berghaus  (1851),  Physik.  AUas. 
map  17,  1852.  >8ainstskla.  —Latham,  Nat  Hist 
Man,  325, 1850  ("  south  of  the  Yakon,  between  the 
Umk  wa  and  the  sea  " ) .  >8ay<aBkla.— Gatachet  in 
Mag.  Am.  Hist,  257,  1882  (on  Lower  Umpqna, 
Sayviskla,  and  Smith  rivers).  >KilUwashat.— 
Latham,  Nat  Hist.  Man,  325. 1850 ("mouth  of  the 
Umkwa").  XKlamath.— Keane  in  Stanford, 
Compend.,  Cent  and  So.  Am.,  475, 1878  (cited  as 
including  Yacons). 

Yaka  (Yak!^),  A  Haida  town  of  the 
Dostlan-lnagai  family,  that  formerly  stood 
on  the  N.  w.  coast  of  Graham  id.,  opposite 
North  id.,  Queen  Charlotte  ids.,  Brit 
Col.  This  town,  or  it  and  the  neighbor- 
ing one  of  Kiusta  together,  may  l^  that 
designated  Lu-lan-na  by  John  Work, 
183^41,  to  which  he  assigned  20  houses 
and  296  people.  Old  people  remember 
4  large  houses  and  4  small  ones  in  Yaka, 
and  9  houses  in  Kiusta.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  a  population  in  Yaku 

e roper  of  about  100  to  120.        ( J.  b.  s.  ) 
iTi^o.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can..  22, 
1898.    Kakoli.— Dawson,  Q.  Charlotte  Ids.,  162b, 
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1880  (corrupted  form).  Tak!a.— Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  281,  1905.  Tukh.— Deans,  Tales  from  Hi- 
dery,  94, 1899. 

Yaku-gltiiud  ( Yd'ku  aUtnd^'i,  Hhe  mid- 
dle GitKns*).  A  subdivision  of  tlie 
Higahet-gitinai,  a  Haida  familjr  of  the 
Eagle  clan.  They  received  their  name 
from  having  livedin  the  middle  of  Skide- 
gate  village;  there  they  killed  a  chief 
and  fled  to  the  w.  coast. — Swanton,  Cont. 
Haida,  274,  1905. 

Yakn-lanat(}'a'iht/d'na«,  *  middle-town 
people').  A  large  and  important  Haida 
family  belonging  to  the  Raven  clan.  By 
the  Skidegate  people  it  is  said  they 
were  so  named  because  they  occupied 
the  middle  row  in  a  legendary  five- 
row  town,  where  all  the  Raven  side  for- 
merly lived  (see  Skena),  The  Masset 
people  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that 
wherever  the  members  of  this  family 
settled  they  occupied  the  middle  of  the 
village.  They  are  said  to  have  come 
originally  from  the  s.  end  of  Queen 
Charlotte  ids.,  but  the  greater  part  Anally 
moved  to  Alaska,  where  they  constituted 
the  most  important  Raven  family  among 
the  Kaigani.  One  subdivision^  the  Ao- 
yaku-lnagai,  settled  in  Masset  inlet.  Of 
the  Kaigani  part  of  the  family  there  were  4 
subdivisions,  the  Kaad-naas-hadai,  Yehl- 
naaa-hadai,  Skistlai-nai-hadai,  and  Na- 
kaduts-hadai.  The  extinct  Ta-ahl-lanas 
of  North  id.  perhaps  belonged  to  it.  Be- 
fore they  left  Queen  Charlotte  ids.  their 
principal  town  was  Dadens.  In  Alaska 
it  was  Kliukwan.  The  Hlgahet-gu-lanas 
are  said  to  have  once  been  a  part  of  this 
family.--Swanton,Cont.  Haida,  271, 1905. 
Yak*  U'nas.— Boafl,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can., 
22, 1898.  Yftkwu  Lennat.— Harrison  in  Proc.  Roy. 
8oc.  Can.,  sec.  Il,  125, 1895. 

Yakntat.  A  Tlingit  tribe  centering 
around  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  but 
extending  northward  to  Copper  r.  and 
southward  to  Dry  bay,  Alaska.  Pop. 
826  in  1880,  436  in  1890.  Their  principal 
winter  town  is  Yakutat.  According  to  a 
contributor  to  The  Alaskan^  the  town  on 
Dry  bay  is  called  Satah.  Emmons  con- 
siders the  Dry  bay  and  Chilkat  (Con- 
troller bay)  Indians  as  distinct  divisions. 
A  summer  village  near  (Copper  r.  is  named 
Chilkat,  and  Gonaho,  Gutheni,  and  Hla- 
hayik  are  the  names  of  former  towns. 
Social  divisions  are  Ganahadi,  Kashke- 
koan,  Koskedi,  and  Tekoedi.  (j.  r.  b.) 
Ghlach-i-j«k.— Krause,  Tlinkit  Ind.. 98, 1885.  Jak- 
hnthith.— Holmberg,  Ethnog.  Skizz..  map,  142< 
1855.  JakuUt— Prichard.  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v.  870. 
1847.  JakftUt-kdn.— Krause. Tlinkit  Ind.,  116. 1856. 
KlahiTiki.— Colyer(1869)  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  635. 1870- 
faihayl'kqoaB.— Swanton,  field-notes,  B.  A.  £• 
(usual  name  applied  by  themselves).  Thlar-har 
yMk-ywan.— Emmons  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat- 
Hist.,  Ill,  230,  1903.  YahkuUU.— Elliott.  Cond. 
Aff.  Alaska,  30,  1874.  TaknUte.— Dall  in  Proc. 
Am.  A.  A.  8.  1869,  XVIII,  269,  1870.  Taku- 
tatskoe.— Veniamlnoff,  Zapiski,  ii,  pt.  iii.  29, 1840. 
Taoatatt.— Mahoney  In  Ind.  Aff.  Kep.  1869,  575, 
W70. 


Takntat.    The  principal  town  of   the 
Yakutat  tribe  on  the  Day  of  the  same 
name  in  Alaska.     Pop.  300  in  1890. 
Tik«da't.— Swanton,  field  notes,  B.  A.  £.,  1904. 


YAKUTAT   PRIEST 


Takwal  ('drifted  ones,'  from  ydkwandj 
'  I  am  carried  off  by  water' ).  A  tribe  tra- 
ditionally found  by  the  Tonka wa  on  the 
Gulf  coast  near  Galveston,  Texas.    They 
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recof^ized  the  Yakwal  language  as  a  di- 
alect of  their  own  and  believed  that  the 
separation  had  been  caused  by  a  flood. 
Bee  Yqjtiane.  (a.  8.  g.  ) 

Talaoaiooohe.  A  former  Seminole  town 
at  the  mouth  of  Ocklawaha  r.,  Putnam 
CO.,  Fla.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th 
Cong.,  IstsesB.,  27,  1826. 

Talaka.  A  former  Seminole  town  35 
m.  w.  of  Volusia  or  Dexter,  in  w.  Marion 
CO.,  Fla. 

Amathlat.— H.  R.  Doc.  78,  25th  Coiur.,  2d  seas., 
map,  76^9, 1838.  GharlM  Old  Town.— Drake,  Book 
Inds. .  bk.  IV.  151, 1848  ( probably  Identical ).  Ohar- 
ley  Emathla't  Town.— Taylor,  War  map  of  Fla., 
1839.  Talaka.— H.R.  Ex.  Doc.  74  (1823),  19th Cong., 
1st  ttess.,  27, 1826. 

Talik.  A  Kaniagmiut  Eskimo  village 
on  Nuka  bay,  e.  coast  of  Kenai  penin., 
Alaska;  pop.  32  in  1880.— Petroff  in  Tenth 
Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Taliinmni.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  Salmon  Falls,  on  the  s.  side  of  the 
South  fork  of  American  r.,  Eldorado  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat 
Hist.,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Tamaeraw.  A  detached  town  of  the 
Creek  confederacy,  formerly  on  Yama- 
craw  bluff,  on  the  s.  bank  of  Savannah 
r.,  in  what  is  now  the  western  suburb  of 
Savannah,  Ga.  It  was  settled  about  1730 
by  a  small  party  of  outlawed  Creeks,  with 
a  few  Yamasee,  numbering  in  all  about 
17  or  18  families  and  30  or  40  men,  under 
the  leadership  of  Toraochichi  (q.  v. ),  who 
for  "some  mischief  in  their  own  country" 
had  been  driven  out  from  among  the 
Lower  Creek  towns.  In  1732  they  asked 
and  received  from  the  South  Carolina 
^vernment  formal  permission  to  remain 
m  their  new  settlement,  and  on  the  arrival 
of  the  Georgia  colony  under  Oglethorpe 
in  the  next  year  Tomochichi  made  him- 
self instrumental  in  bringing  about  a 
treaty  between  Georgia  and  the  Lower 
Creeks,  resulting  in  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween himself  and  his  tribe,  with  permis- 
sion to  bring  other  friends  from  the  Creek 
towns  to  settle  at  the  new  location.  The 
site  was  reserved  by  the  Indians  for  their 
own  use,  but  was  probably  abandoned 
soon  after  the  death  of  Tomochichi  in 
1739. 

The  Indians  of  Yamacraw  were  not  a 
distinct  tribe,  as  has  frequently  been  rep- 
resented, but  simply  a  refugee  band  of 
Creeks,  who  returned  to  their  original 
homes  after  the  ban  had  been  removed. 
At  the  same  time  it  seems  evident  that  it 
was  composed  largely  of  descendants  of 
those  who  had  lived  formerly  in  this 
neighborhood  and  had  subsequently  re- 
tired among  the  Creeks.  The  name  is  of 
uncertain  etymology  and  seems  to  be  a 
corrupted  form,  the  Creek  language  hav- 
ing no  r;  neither  has  it  any  apparent  con- 
nection with  Yamasee.  Nevertheless  it 
should  be  compared  with  the  Yamiscaron 


recorded  as  far  back  as  the  expedition  of 
Ay  lion  in  1520-21.  Consult  Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  ii,  1884,  1888;  Jones, 
Hist.  Sketch  of  Tomochichi,  1868;  Jones, 
Hist,  of  Ga.,  1883.  (J-  m.    j.  r.  s.  ) 

Tamaoraw.— Moore  (1744)  in  Oa.  Hist  Soc.  CoIU 
1, 103, 1840.    Tammaoraw.— Morse,  N.  A.,  'J08, 1776. 

Tamako.  A  former  Maidu  village, 
about  9  m.  B.  of  Nevada  City,  Nev^ia 
CO.,  Cal. 

Tamaffatodc— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  450.  1874 
(probably  identical),  xamako.— Dixon  in  Bull. 
Am.  Mus.  Nat  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905.    ~ 


took.— Bancroft,  op.  cit. 

Tamaiee  (a  name  of  uncertain  etymol- 
ogy, and  evidently  an  abbreviated  form). 
A  former  noted  tribe  of  Muskhogean 
stock,  best  known  in  connection  with  early 
South  Carolina  history,  but  apparently 
occupying  originally  the  coast  region  and 
islands  of  s.  Georgia,  and  extending  into 
Florida.  From  their  residence  near 
Savannah  r.  they  have  frequently  been 
confused  with  the  '* Savannahs,"  or 
Shawano,  and  the  Yuchi.  Missions 
were  established  in  their  territory  by 
the  Spaniards  about  1570,  and  they  liveS 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Spanish 
^vemment  of  Florida  nntil  1687,  when, 
in  consequence  of  an  attempt  to  transport 
a  number  of  their  people  as  laborers  to 
the  West  Indies,  they  revolted,  attacked 
a  number  of  the  mission  settlements  and 
peaceful  Indians,  and  then  fled  n.  across 
Savannah  r.  to  the  English  colony  of 
South  Carolina.  They  were  allowed  to 
settle  within  the  present  limits  of  Beau- 
fort CO.,  where  at  a  later  period  they 
had  several  villages,  the  principal  of 
which  was  Pocotalieo;  others  were  Tole- 
mato  and  Topiqui  (?).  They  aided  against 
theTuscarora  in  1712,  but  in  1715,  in  con- 
sequence of  dissatisfaction  with  the  trad- 
ers, organized  a  combination  against  the 
English  which  included  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  tribes  from  C.  Fear  to  the  Florida 
border.  The  traders  were  slaughtered  in 
the  Indian  towns  and  a  general  massacre 
of  settlers  took  place  along  the  Carolina 
frontier.  After  several  engagements  the 
Yamasee  were  finally  defeated  by  Gov. 
Craven  at  Salkechuh  (Saltketchers)  on 
the  Combahee  and  driven  across  the  Sa- 
vannah. They  retired  in  a  body  to 
Florida  where  they  were  again  received 
by  the  Spaniards  and  settled  in  villages 
nearest  Augustine.  From  that  time  they 
were  known  as  allies  of  the  Spaniards  and 
enemies  of  the  English,  a^inst  whom 
they  made  frequent  raids  in  company 
with  other  Florida  Indians.  A  small 
part  of  them  also  appear  to  have  taken 
refuge  with  the  Catawba,  where,  accord- 
ing to  Adair,  they  still  retained  their 
separate  identity  in  1743.  In  1727  their 
village  near  St  Augustine  was  attacked  and 
destroyed  by  the  English,  and  their  Indian 
allies  and  most  of  the  inhabitants  were 
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killed.  In  1761  the  remnant  was  said  to 
number  about  20  men,  residing  near  St 
Auffustine,  and  they  seem  also  to  have 
had  a  small  settlement  near  Pensacola. 
The  tradition  of  their  destruction  and 
enslavement  by  the  Seminole  is  noted  by 
several  writers  of  this  and  a  later  period. 
As  late  as  1812  a  small  band  retained  the 
name  among  the  Seminole,  and  some  set- 
tled among  the  Hitchiti,  but  they  have 
now  completely  disappeared.  They 
were  said  to  be  darker  than  the  Creeks, 
and  "flat-footed,"  and  from  their  profici- 
ency as  canoe  men  gave  name  to  a  par- 
ticular method  of  rowing  known  as  the 
**  Yamasee  stroke."  (j.  m.  ) 

I«]naMS.~Mor8e,  Rep.  to  Sec.  War,  864,  1822 
(extinct;  Yamaai  probably  meant).  lamayot.— 
Barcia,  Ensayo,  287,  1723.  JamanM.— Brinton, 
op.  cit.  TammaM«t.--01dmixon  in  Carroll.  Hist. 
Coll.  8.  C,  II,  413,  1836  (misprint  T  for  Y\. 
WimoMa.~Woodward,  Rem..  25, 18&9  (misprint). 
Yama^M.— Bareia,  op.  cit.,  848.  Yamaa.— School- 
craft. Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  370,  1857.  YamaMot.—Mc- 
Kenney  and  Hall,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  82. 1854  (mis- 
print). Yimaieai.— Archdale,  Carolina,  356, 1707. 
Yamaset.— Bartram,  Travels,  878,  1792.  Yamas- 
•algi.-^at8cbet.  Creek  Migr.L(«.,  1.63,1884  (Creek 
name,  pi.  form).  Yamaaaeea.— Railnesquein  Mar- 
Bhall.  Ky.,  introd.,  27, 1824.  Ydunaaai.— Oatscbet, 
Creek  Miflrr.  Leg.,  1, 63,1884.  Yamaaae.— Moil's  map 
in  Humphrey.  Acct.,  1730.  Yammaaaaaa.—Brin- 
ton.  op.  cit.  xammonaee.— Thomas  ( 1702)  in  Haw- 
kins, Missions,  48, 1845.  Yammoaeaa.— Humphrey, 
Acct.,  X.  1730.  Yamoiaaaa.— Drake,  Ind.  Cnron., 
173,  1836.  Yamoaaeaa.— Carroll,  Hist  Coll.  8.  C, 
II,  &I9,  1836.  Yanioaaavaa.— Oldmixon  (1708)  in 
Carroll.  Hist.  Coll.  8.  C,  ii,  424,  1836  (misprint). 
Yemaaaa.— Gatsehet,  op.  cit.,  I,  68,  Yamaaaaaa.— 
Brinton,  op.  cit.  Yemmaaaawa. — Gatsehet.  op.  cit. 
Yaomanaaa.— Rep.  (1704)  in  Hawkins,  Mianons,  20, 
1845. 

Yambadika  ('yampa-root  eaters').  A 
band  of  the  Bannock. 

Boot-Satara,— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc., 
xxiii.  299,  1886.  YamOMidika.— Ibid.  Yumpatiok- 
ara.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  522, 1863. 

YameL  A  Kalapooian  tribe  formerly 
livinff  on  Yamhill  cr.,  a  w.  tributary  of 
the  Willamette  in  Orecon.  They  are 
now  under  the  Siletz  school  and  num- 
bered only  5  in  1910.  The  followinff  were 
their  bands  as  ascertained  by  Gatscmet  in 
1877:  Andshankualth,  Andshimmampak, 
Chamifuamim,  Chamiwi,  Champikle, 
Chinchal. 

TohA-yamal-amim.— Gatsehet.  AtfalatlMS.,  B.  A.E., 
1877  (Atfalati  name).  YamU.— Gatsehet  in  Jour. 
Am.  Folk-lore,  xii,  213.  1899.  Yamhalaa.— Coues, 
Henry-Thompson  Jour.,  812,  1897.  Yam  Hill.— 
Lee  and  Frost,  Oregon,  90. 1844.  Yamatilla.— €lo- 
cum  in  Sen.  Doc.  24,  25th  Cong.,  2d  seas.,  15, 1838. 

Yammofltuwiwagaiya  {Yam-mos  ivrwi- 
vxi-gai'va),  A  Mono  band  formerly  liv- 
ing in  Paradise  valley,  w.  Nev. 
Tam-maa  tu-wi-wa-gai-va.— Powell,  Paylotso  MS., 
B.  A.  E.,  1881.  Yam-muV— Powers,  Inds.  W.  Nev., 
MS..  B.  A.£.,  1876  (trans,  'big  plains'). 

Yampa.  A  plant  {Varum  gairdneri) 
whose  roots  are  much  used  for  food  by 
the  Indians  of  the  Oregon  region,  the 
Klamath,  Umatilla,  Ute,  and  others:  from 
ydmp&t  the  name  of  this  plant  in  the 
Ute  dialect  of  Shoshonean.      (a.  f.  c.  ) 

Tampa.  A  division  of  Ute  formerly  liv- 
ing in  K.  Utah  on  and  about  Green  and 
Grand  rs.    In  1849  they  occupied  500 


lodges.  The  name  does  not  appear  in 
recent  official  reports,  and  the  original 
Yampa  are  included  under  the  term 
White  Biver  Ute.  The  Akanaquint  and 
Grand  River  Ute  were  bands  of  this  divi- 
sion. 

Tamp-Pah-Utaa.— Simpson  (1850),  Rep.  of  Expl. 
Acroaa  Utah,  85,  1876.  Wampa.— Cummings  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  153,  1866.  Yampa.— U.  S.  SUt.  at 
Large,  xv,  619, 1869.  Yam  Pah-lftaa.— TourteUotte 
in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  142, 1870.  Yampatiok-ara.— School- 
craft, Ind.  Tribea,  1, 196,  1853.  Yampi-Utaa.— Gat- 
sehet, Comanche  MS.  yocab.,  B.  A.  £.  (said  to  have 
originated  from  union  of  Kwaharl  Comanche 


women  with  Ute  men) .  Yamp-Pah-Utaha.— Simp- 
ton,  op.  cit.,  459.  xan-pa-pa  Utaha.— Wilson  in 
Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  67,  im.    Yap-pa.—Lewis  and 


Clark  Exped..  i,  map,  1814  (poasibly  identical). 
Yom-pa-paUtalu.— W&on  (1849)  in  Cal.  Mess,  and 
Corresp.,  185, 1850. 

Yampai.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Od.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — ^Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Yan  ('directly  opposite'  a  ledge).  A 
former  Uaida  town  on  the  w.  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Masset  inlet,  Queen  Charlotte 
ids.,  Brit.  Col.  It  was  built  in  compara- 
tively recent  times  after  troubles  between 
two  Masset  families.  One  family  staved 
in  Masset,  while  the  other,  the  Aostian- 
Inagai,  settled  at  Yan. 
la'an.— Boas,  12th  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  Can.,  23, 
1898.  Yan.— Dawson,  4  Charlotte  Ids.,  163, 1880. 
Yan.— Harrison  In  Proc.  Roy.  Soc  Can.,  sec.  ii, 
124, 1896. 

Yan.    The  Willow  clan  of  the  Tewa 

?ueblo  of  Santa  Clara,  N.  Mex. 
rn-td^— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  862,  1896 
(td^> 'people'). 

Yana.  A  tribe,  constituting  a  distinct 
linguistic  family,  formerly  occupjrin^  the 
territory  from  Kound  mtn.  near  Pit  r., 
Shasta  co.,  to  Deer  cr.,  Tehama  co.,  Cal. 
The  w.  boundary  was  about  10  m.  e.  of 
Sacramento  r.,  both  banks  of  that  stream 
being  held  by  the  Wintun,  with  whom 
the  Yana  were  frequently  at  war.  The 
B.  boundary  extended  along  the  spurs 
running  out  to  the  n.  and  s.  from  Lassen 
butte.  In  Aug.  1864  the  neighboring 
miners  organiz^  a  massacre  of  the  whole 
tribe,  then  numbering  about  3,000,  of 
whom  all  but  about  50  were  slaughtered 
in  the  course  of  a  few  davs.  In  1902 
Dixon  reported  only  about  half  a  dozen 
remaining.  A  number  of  their  myths 
have  been  recorded  by  Curtin.  Consult 
Powers  in  Cont  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  1877, 
art  Nosi;  Curtin,  Creation  Myths  Prim. 
America,  1898.  (h.  w,  h.) 

Kom'-ba.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ni,  277, 
1877  (Maidu  name).  Hooaa.—Powera  in  Over- 
land Mo.,  XII,  416, 1874.  Hoaa.— Curtin  quoted  by 
Powell  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxxTii.  1888.  Hoi- 
Saa.— Gelger  in  Ind.  Aflf.  Rep.  1859.  438,  1860. 
Hoaar.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Nov.  16.  1860. 
Hi-aL— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii,  276, 1877. 
Hosa.— Taylor,  op.  cit.  Hoxaa.— -Powers  In  Over- 
land Mo.,  XII,  416.  1874.  H^xi.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  276, 1877.  Tiaaia^ji.— Curt!n,  U- 
mawi  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.,  1889  (flmawi  namej. 
Tanan  Family.  A  linguistic  family 
represented  by  the  Yana  tribe  (q.  v. ). 
-H^ii. —Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ill,  275, 
1877  (or  N6-si;  mention  of  tribe;  gives  numerals 
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and  states  they  are  different  from  any  he  has 
found  in  California).  ^Hooes.— Oatschet  in  Mag. 
Am.  Hist.,  160,  Mar.,  1877  (or  Nozes;  merely  men- 
tioned under  Meidoo  family).  i-Tanaa.— Powell 
In  7tb  Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  135, 1891. 

Tanatoe.  A  former  Choctaw  vi11afi:e 
(Romans,  Fla.,  311,  1775),  probably  in 
8.  w.  Kemper  CO.,  Miss. 

Tanoomo.  Mentioned  as  a  i)aeb1o  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v. ),  in  the  re- 
gion of  the  lower  Kio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
m  1598.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d., 
XVI,  115,  1871. 

Tanegna  {Yane^guKi,  *  Big-bear').  A 
Cherokee  chief  who  appears  to  have  been 
of  considerable  local  prominence  in  his 
time,  but  whose  name,  even  with  the 
oldest  of  the  band,  is  now  but  a  memory. 
He  was  among  the  signers  of  the  treaties 
of  1798  and  1805,  and  bv  the  treaty  of 
1819  there  was  confirmed  to  him  a  tract 
of  640  acres  as  one  of  those  livinff  within 
the  ceded  territory  who  were  **  oelieved 
to  be  persons  of  industry  and  capable  of 
managing  their  property  with  discre- 
tion,'* and  who  had  maae  considerable 
improvements  on  the  tracts  reserved. 
This  reservation,  still  known  as  the  Big- 
bear  farm,  was  on  the  w.  bank  of  the 
Oconaluf  tee,  a  few  miles  above  its  mouth, 
and  appears  to  have  been  the  same  after- 
ward occupied  by  Yonaguska  (q.  v.). — 
Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  547,  1900. 

Taneka.  The  most  southerly  "old 
town"  of  the  Chickasaw,  first  settled 
after  the  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  and  Chak- 
chiuina  separated  on  the  e.  side  of  the 
Mississippi. — Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  66,  1775. 

Taneka.  One  of  5  hamlets  composing 
the  former  Choctaw  town  of  Imonga- 
lasha,  in  Neshoba  co..  Miss. — Halbertin 
Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  Soc,  vi,  432,  1902. 

Yanekg  (*  at  the  little  butte ' ).  Former 
settlements  of  Klamath,  Modoc,  and  Sho- 
shoni  along  Middle  Sprague  r..  Lake  co., 
Orej?.  The  name  is  now  applied  io  the 
seat  of  a  subagency  on  Klamath  res. — 
(iatachet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i, 
xxxi;  pt.  II,  100,  1890. 
Yafnakshi  — Gatscbet.  op.  cit.  Tainakskai.— Ibid., 
100  (referring  to  the  people). 

Tangna.  A  Gabrielefio  rancheria  for- 
merly on  the  site  of  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
lyakha.— A.  L.  Kroebcr,  infn,  1905  (Luisefio 
name;  HO  called  from  a  plant  growing  abundantly 
there).  Wenot.— Kroeber  In  Univ.  Cal.  Pub., 
Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  viii,  89,  1908  ('stream' :  so 
called  by  native  informant  ** because  of  a  large 
river  there").  Yanga.— Ried  (1852)  quoted  by 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  xang-ha.— 
Taylor.lbid.,  May  11, 1860.  Taiig-iia.--Ried  quoted 
by  Hoflfman  in  Bull.  Essex  Inst.,  xvii,  2, 1886. 

Yangti  ( YAna^).  The  Buzzard  clan  of 
the  Yuchi.— Speck,  Yuchilnds.,  70, 1909. 

Tangtsaa.  The  Coyote  clan  of  Jemez 
pueblo,  N.  Mex.  A  corresponding  clan 
existed  also  at  the  former  related  pueblo 
of  Pecos. 

Ta'+.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  850, 1896  (Pecos 
name;  4-  =  a»h  «  'people').  Ya"t»ai.— Ibid. 
(Jemez  form). 


Tankapin.    See  Wampapin. 

Tankton  ( ihanke  *  end,*  to^wa^  *  village  : 
*end  village').  One  of  the  7  primary 
divisions  of  the  Dakota,  constituting,  with 
the  closely  related  Yanktonai,  the  middle 
eroup.  J.  O.  Dorsey  arranged  the  Da- 
Kota-Assiniboin  in  4  dialectic  groaps: 
Santee,  Yankton,  Teton,  and  As8inib<^in, 
the  Yankton  dialect  being  spoken  also  by 
the  Yanktonai,  for  the  2  tribes  were  the 
outgrowth  of  one  original  stem.  Althoagfa 
the  name  Yankton  was  known  earlier  than 
Yanktonai,  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
Yankton  were  the  elder  tribe.  Long  ( Ex- 
ped.  St.  Peter's  R.,  i,  378. 1824)  speaks  of 
the  Yankton  as  descendants  of  the  Yank- 
tonai. The  Assiniboin,  who  were  an  off- 
shoot from  the  Yanktonai,  are  mentioned 
in  the  Jesuit  Relation  for  1640  as  a  tribe; 


EAQLE-TRACK  —  YANKTON 

hence  the  Yankionai  must  have  been  in 
existence  as  a  tribe  before  that  time. 
This  fact  serves  as  an  aid  in  tracing  back 
the  Yankton  both  historically  and  geo- 
graphically. However,  the  name  Yank- 
ton and  some  of  its  synonyms  appear 
early  to  have  been  used  to  include  the  2 
tribes,  the  distinction  probably  not  then 
being  known.  The  first  mention  of  them 
is  on  Hennepin's  map  (1683),  on  which 
they  are  placed  directly  n.  of  Mille  Lac, 
Minn.,  in  the  r^on  of  Leech  lake  or 
Red  lake.  This  position  would  accord 
geogra{)hica11y  with  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Assiniboin  to  the  Cree.  In  theaccoant 
of  Hennepin's  expedition  attributed  to 
Tonti  (1697) ,  they  are  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  the  Santee,  Teton,  and  Sioux, 
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located  about  the  headwaters  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi. Both  these  references  would 
seem  to  apply  as  well  to  the  Yanktonai 
as  to  the  Yankton;  it  is  probable  that  both 
are  referred  to  under  one  general  name. 
La  Chesnaye  ( 1697)  includ^  them  among 
the  tribes  that  dwelt  n.  of  Mille  Lac,  and 
placed  them  n.  of  the  San  tee  and  other 
oioux.  Le  Sueur  (1 700 ) ,  however,  speaks 
of  a  village  or  tribe  of  the  western  »ioux 
(Margry,  D^c,  vi,  87,  1887),  the  Hinha- 
netons,  identified  by  Shea,  probably  cor- 
rectly, with  the  Yankton,  which  he  calls 
the  **  village  of  the  quarry  of  red  stone." 
If  this  refers,  as  is  maintained  by  Wil- 
liamson, to  the  pipestone  quarry  in  ex- 
treme s.  w.  Minnesota,  it  would  indicate  a 
sudden  change  of  residence,  unless  the 
references  are  in  one  place  to  one  and 
in  another  to  the  other  tribe,  or  apply  to 
different  villages  or  bands.  Williamson 
(Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i,  296,  1860)  consid- 
ered the  Hinhanetons  a  part  only  of  the 
Yankton.  There  are  indications  that  a 
westward  movement  took  place  about  the 
time  Le  Sueur  visited  that  region.  On 
De  r Isle's  map  of  1708  the  Yankton  are 
placed  on  the  b.  bank  of  the  Missouri, 
about  the  site  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa.  For 
about  a  century  they  dropped  almost 
entirely  from  history,  there  bemgscarcely 
a  notice  of  them  except  as  included  in 
the  general  term  Sioux.  When  the^  were 
again  brought  to  notice  by  Lewis  and 
Clark  (1804)  they  had  shifted  but  little 
from  tne  position  they  occupied  at  the 
beginning  of  the  previous  century. 
According  to  these  explorers  they  roamed 
over  the  regions  of  the  James,  Bis  Sioux, 
and  Des  Moines  rs.  Lewis,  in  his  Sta- 
tistical View,  locates  them  on  James, 
Big  and  Little  Sioux,  Floyd,  and  Des 
Moines  rs.,  an  area  that  includes  the 
district  of  the  pipestone  quarry,  where 
Le  Sueur  placed  tnem.  From  this  time 
they  became  an  important  factor  in 
the  history  of  the  N.  W.  Long  (1823) 
says  that  they  are  in  every  respect  similar 
to  the  Yanktonai  and  had  prooably  sepa- 
rated from  them.  They  frcKquented  the 
Missouri  and  generally  trafficked  with 
the  traders  on  tnat  river.  Their  hunting 
grounds  were  e.  of  the  Missouri.  Drake 
(1848)  located  them  in  1836  about  the 
headwaters  of  Red  r.  of  the  North.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Report  on  Indian  Affairs 
for  1842  and  a  statement  by  Ramsey  in 
1849  they  lived  along  Vermillion  r.',  S. 
Dak.  At  the  time  of  the  Minnesota  out- 
break in  1862  their  head  chief,  Palanea- 
pape,  wisely  kept  them  from  joining  the 
hostiles,  and  sent  warning  to  the  white 
people  in  Dakota  to  flee  to  the  forts, 
thereby  saving  hundreds  of  lives.  By 
the  treaty  of  Washinarton,  Apr.  19,  1858, 
they  ceded  all  their  lands  in  South  Da- 
kota, excepting  a  reservation  on  the  n. 


bank  of  Missouri  r.,  where  they  have 
since  remained  in  peace  with  the  whites. 
Immediately  after  the  allotment  act  of 
1887  the  process  of  allotments  in  severalty 
began  on  this  reservation  and  was  com- 
pleted before  the  close  of  1890. 

Lewis,  in  his  Statistical  View  (1807). 
says  the  Yankton  are  the  best  disposed 
Sioux  who  rove  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri, but  they  would  not  suffer  any 
trader  at  that  date  to  ascend  the  river  if 
they  could  prevent  it  Lewis  and  Clark 
describe  them  as  being  in  person  stout, 
well  proportioned,  and  exhibiting  a  cer- 
tain air  of  dignity  and  boldness.  Their 
dress  is  described  as  differing  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  other  bands  encountered. 
They  had  then  only  a  few  guns,  being 
^nerally  armed  with  bows  and  arrows, 
m  the  use  of  which  they  did  not  appear  as 
expert  as  the  more  northerly  Indians. 
Pike  describes  them  and  the  Yanktonai 
as  never  stationary,  but,  like  the  Teton, 
as  more  erratic  than  other  Sioux.  Lewis 
(1807)  estimated  their  number  at  700. 
Pike  (1807)  estimated  the  population  of 
the  Yankton  and  Yanktonai  at  4,300. 
The  Report  on  Indian  Affairs  for  1842 
gives  the  Yankton  a  population  of  2,500; 
in  1862  the  estimate  was  3,000;  in  1867, 
2,530;  in  1886, 1,776.  Their  present  num- 
ber is  not  definitely  known,  the  Yankton 
and  the  Yanktonai  being  seemingly  con- 
fused on  the  different  Sioux  reservations. 
Most  of  the  Indians  under  the  Yankton 
school,  S.  Dak.,  are  Yankton,  and  num- 
bered in  all  1,739  in  1909.  There  were 
also  about  100  under  the  Fort  Totten 
school,  N.  Dak.,  a  few  under  the  Crow 
Creek  school,  S.  Dak.,  and  a  few  others 
under  the  Lower  Brul6  school,  S.  Dak. 
The  so-called  Yankton  on  the  Fort  Peck 
res.,  Mont,  are  really  Yanktonai. 

The  bands  as  given  by  J.  O.  Dorsey 
(1878)  are  as  follows:  Chankute,  Chagu, 
Wakmuhaoin,  Ihaisdaye,  Wacheunpa, 
Ikmun,  Oyateshicha,  and  Washichun- 
chincha.  Culbertson  (SmitHson.  Rep. 
1860,  141,  1851)  mentions  a  "Band  who 
do  not  cook,"  and  another  **  Who  eat  no 
geese,"  which  can  not  be  identified  with 
any  of  these  divisions;  and  Schoolcraft 
(Ind.  Tribes,  iii,  612,  1853)  incorrectly 
makes  Wahnaataa,  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Yankton  bands.  (c.  t.  ) 

Amitona.— La  Che8naye(1697)  in  Margry,  D^c.  vi, 
6,  1886.  X-hawii-k*-t'wawiii.— Ramsey^  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  for  1849, 86. 1850.  Hanotons.— Hennepin, 
New  Discov.,  map,  1698.  Hanetonet.— Barcia,  £n- 
sayo,  288. 1723.  Haanetont.— McKenney  and  Hall, 
Ind.  Tribes,  lil.  80.  1854.  Hinhaaeton.-Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  II,  362, 1787.  Hinhanetont.— Le  Sueur 
(1700)  in  MarCTy,  D^c.  vi.  87, 1886.  Hlnkaneton.— 
Morse,  Hist.  Am.,  map,  1798.  BonotoBa.--Bacqne- 
Tille  de  la  Potherie,  Hist.  Am.,  il,  map,  1758. 
Ihs'ftawa  Katoxka— Ofttschet,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  ( Paw- 
nee name).  Ihaiiketwans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1849, 72, 1860.  Ihaiik'to>wi>.— Dorsey .  Dhegiha 
MS.  diet.,  B.  A.  E.,  1878  (Omaha and  Ponca name). 
Ihaijktonwan.— Riggs,  Dakota  Oram,  and  Diet., 
YiU,  18^.    Sianktonwana.— Ind.  Aff.    Rep.,    664, 
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1846.  Th«i¥tonw.— Boyd.  Ind.  Local  Names,  56. 
1886  (trans.:  *a  town  or  dwelling  at  the  end'). 
IhaBk*-t*waiis.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849,  85, 
1860.  Ihaak-fwaas.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96, 42d  Cone., 
8d  sesB.,  16, 1873.  Ja*s^  nikasl^fa.— Dorsey  in  8a 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  212, 1884  ('people  who  dwelt  In  the 
woods':  so  called  anciently  by  the  Omaha). 
Jantons.— De  Smet,  Miss,  de  I'Oregon.  264.  1848. 
Jantoos.— De  Smet,  Letters,  28, 184S.  Lower-Taae- 
tons.— Hayden,  Ethnog.  and  Philol.  Mo.  Val.,  871, 
1862.  8haa-ke-f  wans.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1849, 74, 1850  (mlcrprint).  BhankU'  wa&noBs.— Ram- 
sey, ibid.,  78.  Bhaak-t'wans.— Ramsey,  ibid.,  76. 
South  TanktoBS.— Prescolt  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  ii,  169,  note,  1862.  Wiehiyela.— Warren, 
Dacota  Country,  15,  1855  (trans.:  ^flrst  nation'). 
Wi6iyela.— Riggs,  Dakota  Gram,  and  Diet.,  viii. 
1862  ('  they  are  the  people':  Teton  name,  applied 
also  to  Yanktonai ) .  Taaektoa.— Treaty  of  1831  in 
U.  8.  Ind.  Treaties,  788,  1878.  Tanoton.— Long, 
Ezped.  Rocky  Mts.,  i,  179, 1828.  Tanotoaas.— Ind. 
AtfT Rep.,  497, 1839.  Yanotongs.— Pike,  Exped.,  49, 
1810.  YaaetoBS.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1849, 
78.  1850.    Ya]iotonwas.~Scboolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes, 


VI.  689.  1857.  YaBctorinans.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  296, 
1864.  Yanetowah.— Boiler,  Among_Inds.  in  Far 
W.,  29,  1868.    Yaneton.— Martin,^i8t.  Lil,  888, 


1882.  Vanetong.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  W.,  129, 
1816.  Yanka-taus.— Ruxton,  Life  in  Far  W.,  Ill, 
1849.  Yanktaa-Siooz.— Sage,  Scenes  in  Rocky  Mts., 
64,  1846.  Yaak  toan.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's 
R.,  I,  878, 1824  (trans.:  'descended  from  the  fern 
leaves').  Yanktoas.— De  I'Isle,  map  of  La.  (1708) 
in  Neill,  Hist  Minn.,  164.  1858.-  Yaaktoas  of  tho 
south.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  i,  184,  1817. 
YanktooBs.— West,  Jour.,  86.  1824.  Yaaktowa.— 
Culbertson  in  Smithson.  Rep.  1850.  86.1851.  Yan- 
tons.— Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend..  470,  1878. 
Yauktoag.— Tanner.  Narr.,  824,  1830  (misprint). 
Yauktons.— Parker,  Minn.  Handbk..  141,  1867. 
Yaunktwaua.— Ramsey  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  i, 
(1850-56),  47,  1872.  Yengotongs.— Schoolcraft, 
Trav.,  808, 1821.  Yonktias.— Gass,  Vov..  407, 1810. 
YonktOBs.— Drake.  Ind.  Chron.,  201, 1836. 

Yanktonai  {ihanke  *ena,*  tofHoan  'vil- 
lage,* nadiminutive:  Mittle-endvilla^.' — 
Riggs)-  One  of  the  7  primary  divisioas 
or  subtribes  of  the  Dakota,  speaking  the 
same  dialect  as  the  Yankton  and  believed 
to  be  the  elder  tribe.  Long  evidently  ob- 
tained a  tradition  from  the  Indians  to  this 
effect.  The  fi  rst  apparent  reference  to  one 
of  the  tribes  in  which  the  other  is  not 
included  is  that  to  the  Yankton  by  La 
Sueur  in  1700.  It  is  not  until  noticed  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  in  1804  that  they  reap- 
pear. These  explorers  state  that  they 
roved  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Sioux, 
James,  and  Red  rs.  The  migration  from 
their  eastern  home,  n.  of  Mille  Lac,  Minn., 
probably  took  place  at  the  beginning  of  the 
18th  century.  It  is  likely  that  they  fol- 
lowed or  accompanied  the  Teton,  while  the 
Yankton  turned  more  and  more  toward 
the  s.  w.  Long  (1823)  speaks  of  them  as 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Dakota 
tribes,  their  hunting  grounds  extending 
from  Red  r.  to  the  Missouri.  Warren 
(1855)  gives  as  their  habitat  the  country 
between  the  James  r.  and  the  Missouri, 
extending  as  far  n.  as  Devils  lake,  and 
states  that  thev  fousht  against  the  United 
States  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  that  their 
chief  at  that  ti  me  went  to  England .  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  tribe  took  any  part  in 
the  Mmnesota  massacre  of  1862.  In  18d5 
separate  treaties  of  peace  were  made  with 
the  United  States  by  the  Upper  and  Lower 


Yanktonai,  binding  them  to  use  their  in- 
fluenoe  and  power  to  prevent  hostilitaes 
not  only  against  citizens,  but  also  between 
the  Indian  tribes  in  the  region  occupied 
or  frequented  by  them,  subsequently 
they  were  gathered  on  reservations,  the 
Upper  Yanktonai  mostly  at  Standing 
Rock,  partly  also  at  Devils  Lake,  N.  Dak.; 
the  Lower  Yanktonai  (Hunkpatina) 
chiefly  on  Crow  Creek  res.,  S.  Dak.,  but 
part  at  Standing  Rock  res.,  N.  Dak.,  and 
some  at  Fort  Peck  res.,  Mont. 

Their  customs  and  characteristics  are 
those  common  to  the  Dakota.  Long 
(1823)  states  that  they  had  no  fixed  resi- 
dence, but  dwelt  in  fine  lodges  of  well- 
dressed  and  decorated  skins,  and  fre- 
quented, for  the  purpose  of  trades,  L. 
Traveree,  Big  Stone  lake,  and  Cheyenne  r. 
Their  chief.  Wanotan,  wore  a  splendid 
cloak  of  buffalo  skins,  dressed  so  as  to  be  a 
fine  white  color,  which  was  decorated  with 
tufts  of  owl  feathers  and  others  of  various 
hues.  His  necklace  was  formed  of  about  60 
claws  of  the  grizzly  bear,  and  his  legging 
jacket,  and  moccasins  were  of  white  skins 
profusely  decorated  with  human  hair,  the 
moccasins  being  variegated  with  plumage 
from  several  birds.  In  his  hair,  secured 
by  a  strip  of  red  cloth,  he  wore  9  sticks, 
neatly  cut  and  smoothed  and  painted  with 
vermilion,  which  designated  the  number 
of  gunshot  wounds  he  had  received.  H  is 
hair  w^as  plaited  in  two  tresses,  which 
hung  forward;  his  face  was  painted  with 
vermilion,  and  in  his  hand  ne  carried  a 
larae  fan  of  turkey  feathers. 

The  primary  divisions  of  the  tribe  are 
Upper  Yanktonai  and  Hunkpatina.  These 
are  really  subtribes,  each  having  its  organ- 
ization. 

The  first  notice  of  subdivisions  is  that 
by  Lewis  and  Clark,  who  mention  the 
Kiyuksa,  Wazikute,  Hunkpatina,  and 
the  unidentified  Hahatonwanna,  Hone- 
taparteenwaz,  and  Zaartar.  Hayden 
(1862)  mentions  the  Hunkpatina,  Pa- 
baksa,  and  Wazikute,  and  speaks  of  two 
other  bands,  one  called  the  Santee,  and 
probably  not  Yanktonai.  J.  O.  Dorsey 
gives  as  subdivisions,   which   he    calls 

fButes,  of  the  Upper  Yanktonai:  Wazi- 
ute,  Takini,  Snikshichena,  Bakihon, 
Kiyuksa,  Pabaksa,  and  another  whose 
name  was  not  ascertained.  His  subdi- 
visions of  the  Hunkpatina  are  Putete- 
mini,  Shungikcheka,  Takhuhayuta,  8a- 
nona,  Ihasha,  Iteghu,  and  Pteyuteshni. 
English  translations  oif  names  of  bands  of 
Yanktonai  of  which  little  else  is  known 
are  'The  band  that  wishes  the  life'  and 
*The  few  that  lived.* 

The  population  as  given  at  different  dates 
varies  widely.  Lewis  and  Clark  (1806) 
estimate  the  men  at  500,  equal  to  a  total 
of  about  1,750;  Long  (1823),  5,200;  Rep. 
Ind.  Aff.  for  1842, 6,000;  Warren  in  1856, 
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6,400;  in  1867,  4,500;  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  for 
1874, 2,266;  in  1885  returns  from  the  agen- 
cies ffave  6,618,  while  in  1886  the  reported 
number  was  only  5,109.  The  Lower 
Yanktonai,  or  Hunkpatina,  are  chiefly 
under  the  Crow  Creek  school,  S.  Dak., 
where,  together  with  some  Lower  Brul^, 
Miniconjou,  and  Two  Kettles,  they  num- 
bered 1,019  in  1909.  There  are  others 
under  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  N. 
Dak.,  but  their  number  is  not  separately 
enumerated.  The  Upper  Yanktonai  are 
chiefly  under  the  Standing  Rock  agency, 
and  while  their  number  is  not  separately 
reported,  there  are  probably  about  3,500 
at  this  place.  The  Pabaksa  branch  of 
the  Upper  Yanktonai  are  under  the  Ft 
Totten  school,  N.  Dak.,  but  their  num- 
ber is  not  known.  The  so-called  *  *  Yank- 
ton Sioux"  under  the  Ft  Peck  agencjr, 
Mont.,  are  in  reality  chiefly  Yanktonai. 
These,  with  several  other  Sioux  tribes, 
numbered  1,082  in  1909.  (c.  t.  ) 

XhADktonwMuuL.— Lynd  in  Minn.  Hist.  Coll.,  ii.pt. 
2,  69,  1864.  E-hank-to-waaa.— Bmckett  in  Smith- 
8on.    Rep.,   471,  1876.     E-hAwn-k'-t'-wawn-BAh.— 


Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1819,  86,  1850  (trans. 
Messer  people  of  the  furtner  end').  STaak-ton- 
wah.— Schoolcraft,    Ind.    Tribes,   n,   169.    1862. 


IhaQktonwaQna.— Riggs,  Dakota  dram,  and  Diet., 
Tin,  1802.  Ihaiiktonwaiuia  Dakotaa.— Harden, 
Ethnog.  and  Fhilol.  Mo.  Val.,  map,  1862.  Diank- 
toawannas.— Warren,  Dacota  Country,  16,  1866. 
Ibaa-k'-tow-waa-aaa.— Ramsey  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep. 
1S49,  86,  1850.  Ihaak'-t'waa-ahs.— Ramsey,  ibid.. 
85.     Ihaak-t»-wa-aa.— Am.  Nat.,  829,  1882  (mis- 

grint).  Ihank-t'waa-ahs.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  96,  42d 
ong.,  8d  seas.,  16,  1S73.  Jantonaait.— De  Bmet 
Miss,  de  I'Oregon,  264,  1848.  JaatoaaeM.— De 
Smet,  Letters,  37.  note.  1848.  Jaatoaaois.— Ibid., 
23.  Okaatoawaaaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  666,  1845. 
Yaaotaaaaa.— Burton,  City  of  Saints.  118,  1861. 
Yaaotoaait.— Harney  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  94,  34th 
Cong..  1st  sess.,  1,  1856.  TaaetoaeM.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  7, 1856.  Taaotoaie.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  117, 19th 
Cong.,  1st  sess^  6,  1826.  Taaotoaaais.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  15, 1858.  Taagtoaa  AhBah.--Bradbury J^v., 
83, 1817.  Taaktoaaaa.— Long,  Exped.  St  Peter's 
R.,  I,  878,  1824  (trans.  •Fernleaves^.  Taakto- 
aaoas.— Maximilian,  Trav.,  149, 1848.  xaaktoaa.— 
Ex.  Doc.  66, 18th  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  9, 1824.  Taak- 
toa  AhaA.— Lewis  and  Clark  Discov.,  20.  1806. 
Taaktoa  ahaak.  —I bid..  28.  Taaktoaai.— Treaty  of 
1865  in  U.  S.  Ind.  Treat,  862,  1873.  Taaktoa- 
aias.— Corliss,  Lacotah  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.E..  107, 
1874.  Taaktoaais.— Warren.  Dacota  Country,  15, 
1865.  Taaktoaaaa.— Maximilian,  TraT.,  149, 1813. 
Taak-toa-oaa.  •— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.Trlbes, 
II,  169,  note,  1852.  Taaktoaiaas.— Culbertson  in 
8mithson.Rep.1850,  89,  1861.  Taaktoaiaa-Sioax. - 
Williamson  in  Minn.  Hist  Coll.,  in,  286,  1880. 
Yaaktoaie*.— Treaty  of  1826 in  U.  8.  Ind.Treat,  871, 
1 873.  Taaktoaaaa. — Culbertson  in  Smithson .  Rep. 
1850,  141,  1851.  Taaktoaaaa.— Warren,  Neb.  and 
Ariz., 47, 1875.  TaaktoasAhaa.— Lewis  and  Clark 
Discov.,  21, 1806.  Taaktoas  Akaah.— Lewis,  Tniv., 
171,  1809.  Taak-tOB-ua.— Prescott  in  Schoolcraft. 
Ind.  Tribes,  il.  169,  note.  1862.  Toaktoas  Akaah.— 
Famham,  Trav.,  32, 1843. 

TanottM.  A  former  village  connected 
with  San  Carlos  mission,  Cal.,  and  said 
to  have  been  Esselen. — Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  20,  1860. 

Taogut  [YdogAs),  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Kagials-kegawai  family,  formerly  on 
the  8.  w.  side  of  Louise  id.,  Queen  Char- 
lotte ids.,  Brit  Col. — Swan  ton,  Cont 
Haida,  279,  1906. 


Tapalaga.  An  ancient  town,  probably 
of  the  Apalachee,  on  the  s.  bank  of  St 
Marks  r.,  Fla. 

Tapalaga.— JefTerys,  French  Dom.,136,  map,  1761. 
Tapalac*.— Roberts.  Fla.,  14, 1763. 

Tapaihi.  The  j^neric  name  given  by 
the  Keresan  trib^  to  fetishes  represent- 
ing human  forms,  and  hence  applied  to 
a  prehistoric  pueblo,  the  alx)riginal  name 
of^  which  is  unknown,  on  the  Potrero  de 
las  Vacas,  above  Cochiti,  N.  Mex.,  on 
account  of  the  nresence  there  of  numer- 
ous figurines.  Not  to  be  confounded 
with  Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio,  to  which  the 
Cochiti  people  apply  the  same  name. — 
Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst  Papers,  iv,  152, 
1892. 
Tit-Ti  Kft-aat  Kaaia  Tio-aham-a.— Bandelier,  op.  cit. 

i'Tne  old  houses  In  the  north ' :  Cochiti  name). 
it-7i  H&-aat  Xa-aia  Tso-ahom-a  Xo-katsk  Zaitak.— 
Ibid,  ('the  old  houses  above  in  the  north  where 
the  panthers  lie  extended':  another  Cochiti 
name) .    Tap-a-ahi.— Ibid . 

Tapiam.    An  unidentified  Pomo  divi- 
sion formerly  living  on  Russian  r.,  Cal. 
Japiam.— Wmngell,  Ethnog.  Nach.,  80, 1839. 

Tapon,  Tapoon.    See  Black  drinkf  Yopon, 

Taqatlenlith  ( YdgallenKsch ) .  An  ances- 
tor of  one  of  the  genies  of  the  Kwakiutl 
proper,  after  whom  the  gens  itself  was 
sometimes  named. — Boas  m  Petermanns 
Mitteil.,  pt  6,  131,  1887. 

Taqai  (said  to  mean  'chief  river,'  re- 
ferring to  the  Rio  Yaqui ).  An  important 
division  of  the  Cahita  which  until  re> 


cently  dwelt  along  both  banks  of  the 
lower  Rio  Yaqui,  out  is  now  scattered 
over  the  larger  part  of  s.  Sonora,  Mexico. 
The  first  notice  of  the  tribe  is  probably 
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the  narrative  of  the  expedition  in  1531 
by  Nufio  de  Guzman  (S^unda  Rel.  An6n. , 
in  Icazbalceta,Col.  Docs.,  ii, 300-02,1866), 
in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as  related 
linguistically  to  the  people  living  on  Rio 
die  Fuerte,  a  relationship  that  has  since 
been  fully  confi  rmed  ( see  (Jahiia ) .  Capt. 
Hurdalde  made  3  successive  attacks  on 
the  tribe  (1609-10),  the  last  time  with  60 
mounted  Spaniards  and  4,000  Indian 
allies,  but  was  defeated  and  forced  to  re- 
treat each  time.  The  Yaqui  made  over- 
tures of  peace,  a  treaty  with  the  Spaniards 
was  made  in  1610,  and  soon  thereafter 
missionaries  b^an  to  visit  them.  Perez 
de  Ribas,  a  missionary  among  them  be- 
tween 1624  and  1644,  says  they  were  then 
agriculturists,  cultivating  not  only  maize, 
but  also  cotton,  which  they  manufactured 
into  cloth,  especially  mantles.  The  first 
serious  revolt  against  the  Spaniards  oc- 
curred in  1740,  and  was  brought  on, 
according  to  Alegre  (Hist.  Comp.  Jesus, 
III,  273, 1842),  bv  disputes  between  Span- 
ish settlers  and  the  missionaries.  There 
was  a  se(X)nd  outbreak  in  1764.  The  more 
recent  uprisings  were  in  1825, 1832,  1840, 
1867,  1885,  and  1901.  Hrdlidka  (Am. 
Anthr.,  vi,  61,  1904),  who  speaks  highly 
of  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  Yaqui, 
says:  "This  is 
the  only  tribe  on 
the  continent 
that,  surrounded 
by  whites  from 
the  beginning  of 
their  history, 
have  never  been 
fully  subdued." 
Their  native 
dwellings,  in 
which   many  of 

thera  still  live,  are  quadrilateral  structures 
of  poles  and  reeds,  or  adobes  and  reeds  or 
brush,  with  flat  or  slightly  sloping  roofs  of 
grass  and  mud.  These  are  generally  of  Mr 
size,  with  adjoining  shelters  where  the 
cooking  and  the  other  indoor  work  is  done. 
Their  principal  industries  are  agricul- 
ture and  cattle  raising,  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  cotton  and  woolen  stuffs.  They 
also  make  hats  and  fine  mats  of  palm  leaf 
and  reed  baskets,  which  they  sell  at  Giiay- 
mas.  Many  of  them  are  employed  as  la- 
borers in  tne  fields  and  mmes.  A  few 
ornaments,  as  rings,  earrings,  and  beads, 
are  made  from  silver  and  other  metals. 
According  to  Hrdli^ka  (op.  cit.,  68),  there 
is  no  organization  amon^the  Yaqui,  ex- 
cept in  that  part  of  the  tnbe  which  lives 
practically  free  and  conducts  the  revolu- 
tions; nor  do  there  appear  to  be  any 
secret  societies.  Marriage,  natal,  and 
mortuary  ceremonies  are  mainly  Roman 
Catholic;  the  women  marry  young;  the 
dead  are  buried  in  graves.  They  nad  a 
former  custom  of  exchanging  wives. 
Their  principal  settlements   have  been 


fiacum,  Belen  (with  others),  Bicam,  Co- 
cori,  Huirivis,  Potam,  Rahun,  and  Torin. 
Estimates  of  the  population  of  the  tribe 
have  varied  widely  at  different  dates. 
The  earliest  guess,  that  for  1621,  wa? 
30,000;  Zanata  (1678)  reported  the  popu- 
lation of  tne  7  principal  Yaqui  pueblos 
as  8^116;  while  in  1760,  according  to 
Jeemt  accounts,  the  population  of  8  ^ief 
settlements  was  19,325  (Escudero  Not. 
Estad.  Sonora  y  Sinaloa,  100, 1849).  £e- 
cudero  gives  the  population  in  1849  at 
54,000  to  57,000.  Stone  estimated  their 
number  in  1860 at  20,000,  which  Hrdli^ka 
considers  approximately  correct  for  1903. 
In  1906-7  the  Mexican  government  un- 
dertook a  plan  to  overcome  permanently 
the  hostile  Yaqui  by  deporting  them  to 
Tehuantepec  and  Yucatan,  to  which  parU? 
several  thousand  accordingly  have  oeen 
sent. 

Consult  Ribas,  Hist.  Trium.  Santa  Fee, 
1645;  Zapata  (1678)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Hex., 
4th  8.,  Ill,  1857;  Escudero,  op.  cit,,  1849; 
Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1883;  Stone, 
Notes  on  the  State  of  Sonora,  1861; 
Hrdli^ka,  op.  cit,  1904.         (r.  w.  h.) 

Cinaloa.— HervfLs,  Cat.  Leng.,  1. 822, 1800.  Omqoi.— 
Conklin,  Arizona.  341,  1£7S.  Eiaqni.—Oroaoo  y 
Bena.  Gec«.,  69 
1864.  Hyaq«es.-> 
RIvem,  Diaria  leg 
1514,1796.  Hjmqua. 
— Bandelier,  GUde<i 
Man,  124,  1S96  (Ya 
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qui  or).  Hyafoia.— 
Rivera,  op.  cit..  lejr- 
1382.     tafam. -Cur- 


tis, Am.  I  n<f.,n.  112. 
1908  ( Papafo  name ' . 
Ibaqui.  —  Latham, 
El.  Ck>mp.  Philol., 
428,1862.  Taqaiaa. 
--Castafieda  (1596 
in  T  e  r  n  a  n  x-Com- 

YAQUI  WOMEN  pMlS,  V*Oy..    IX,    157, 

1838.     TaqalBia.^ 
Alegre,  Hist  Comp.  Jesas,  n,  32. 1841. 

Taqxiina.  A  small  tribe,  but  the  most 
important  division  of  the  Yakonan  family 
(q.  v.),  formerly  living  abont  Yaquina  f. 
and  hay,  w.  Oregon.  By  the  early  ex- 
plorers and  writers  they  were  clasee*! 
with  the  Salishan  tribes  to  the  n.,  bat 
later  were  shown  to  be  lingaistically  inde- 
pendent The  tribe  is  now  practically 
extinct  There  are  a  few  8ur\'ivor8,  for 
the  greater  part  of  mixed  blood,  on  the 
Siletz  res.,  Oreg.  According  to  Doreey 
(Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  229,  1890) 
the  following  were  villages  of  the  Ya- 
quina: On  the  N.  side  of  Ya<)iiina  r.: 
Holukhik,  Hunkkhwitik,  Iwai,  Khai^ 
huk,  Khilukh,  Kunnupivn,  Kwolai, 
shauik,  Kyaukuhu,  Kvuwatka],Mip8hun- 
tik,  Mittsulstik,  Sliash,  Thlalkhaiun- 
tik,  Thlekakhaik,  Tkhakiyu,  Tbhkitshi- 
auk,  Tthilkitik,  Ukhwaiksh,  Yahal,  Yik- 
khaich.  On  the  s.  side  of  the  river:  At- 
shuk,  Chulithltiyu,  Hakk;raiwal,  Hathle- 
tukhish,  Hitshinsuwit,  Hiwaitthe,  Kaka, 
Khaiyukkhai,  Khitalaitthe,  Kholkh, 
Khulhanshtauk,  Kilauutuksh,  Kumsak- 
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wum,  Kut8buwitthe,Kwait8hi,Kwilaish- 
auk,  Kwulchichicheshk,  Kwullaish, 
Kwullakhtauik,  Kwutichuntthe^  Mulsh- 
in  tik,  Naai!«h,  Paiinkkh  wutthu,  Pikiiltthe, 
Pkhullu  waaitthe,  Pkuuniukhtauk,  Puunt- 
thiwaun,  Shilkhotshi,  8hupauk,  Thlek- 
wiyauik  Thlelkbus,  Thlinaitshtik, 
Thlukwiutsbthu,  Tknlmasbaauk,  Tuhau- 
Bhuwitthe,  Tulshk. 

Imkon.— Hale,  Etbnog.  and  PhUol.,  218,  1846. 
Jaoon.— Oallatln  in  Trans.  Am.  Bthnol.  Soc., 
II.  09.  1848.  Jaktm.— Ibid.,  17.  8&-^.-^at8chet, 
Nestucca  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  B..  1877  (Neatucca 
name).  Bb'-qda-me'  ^Anal.— Doraey,  Chetco  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  £..  1884  (Cbetco  name).  Soothen 
KUlamok.— Hale.  op.  dt..  198  (falsely  so  called). 
Taoojn.— Framboise  quoted  by  Oairdner  (1886) 
in  Jour.  Geog.  Soc  tiond.,  xi.  2S5,  1841.  Teha 
v^kon  amfin.— Oatscbet  Lakmlut  MS.,  B.  A.  B., 
106  (Laktiiut  name).  Taooaa  XadiaBs.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  164.  1850.  Taiioaa.— Wilkes,  West.  Am.. 
S8,  1849.  TaooBs.— Domenech.  Deserts,  i.  map, 
1860.  Tah^ono-nah.— Metcalfe  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
357, 1857.  Takon.-^atschet  in  Beach,  Ind.  Misc.. 
441,  1877.  Takona.— QatKbet  In  Qlobus,  xxxv, 
no.  1 1 .  168,  1879.  Takonak.-OibbP.  Obs.  on  Coast 
Tribes  of  Oreg.,  MS.,  B.  A.  E.  Takaae.— Hale,  op. 
cit.,  218.  xa-sttn'-ai-ma'  ^Anal.— Dorsey,  Tutu 
MS.  vocab..  B.^A.  E..  1894  (Tutu  name).  Ta- 
k*a'-n&-me'-9d]ui<.— Dorsey,  Nalt(innet(inne  MS. 
vocab.,  B.  A.  £.,  1884  (Naltunne  name).  Toaiso- 
mas  — Domenech.  op.  cit.,  i,  445.  TooieoBa.— 
Drake,  Bk.  Inds..  xii.  1848.  Touikeoaea.— Lewis 
and  Clark  Exped.,  ii.  473,  1814.  Touikkaaa.— 
Amer.  Pioneer,  ii,  192.  1843.  Toakoaa.— Lewis 
and  Clark,  op.  cit..  118.  TH-kwlB'-I.— Dorsey, 
Alsea  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1884  (Alsea  name). 
Tfi-kwla'-ma'^aaal.— Dorsey.  Coqaille  MS.  vocab., 
B.  A.  B..  18K4  (Coquille  name). 

TarahatMee  (  Ya-ra-hats^-see,  'tall  tree' ). 
A  clan  of  the  Huron8(q.  v.). — Morgan, 
Anc.  Soc.,  153,  1877. 

Taieha.     The  Ck>ral  Bead  clan  of  San 
Felipe  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 
Tibaba-hiBo.-Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  IX,  849, 1896 
(hdno^  'people'). 

Yaatling  (  YasUVfl),  A  Haida  town  of 
the  Koetas  family,  formerly  in  Naden  har- 
bor, (jraham  id..  Queen  Charlotte  ids., 
Brit  Col.— Swanton,  Cont.  Haida,  281, 
1905. 

Tatanooat.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
laj^es  in  1099. —Iberville  in  Margry,  D6c., 
IV,  179,  1880. 

Tatati.  A  tribe  of  the  Caddo  confed- 
eracv,  cloeely  affiliated  in  language  with 
the  Natchitoch.  They  are  first  spoken 
of  by  Tonti,  who  states  that  in  1690  their 
vill^  was  on  Red  r.  of  Louisiana,  n.  w. 
of  the  Natchitoch,  where  they  were  living 
in  company  with  the  Natasi  and  Choye. 
Bienville  and  St  Denys,  during  their  Red 
r.  trip  in  1701,  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Yatasi  and  henceforward  the  tribe  seems 
to  have  been  true  to  the  friendship  then 
sealed.  The  road  frequented  by  travel- 
ers from  the  Spanish  province  to  the 
French  settlements  on  Red  r.  and  at  New 
Orleans  passed  near  their  village.  Dur- 
ing the  disputes  incident  to  the  uncertain 
boundary  line  between  the  Spanish  and 
the  French  possessions  and  to  the  Spanish 
restrictions  on  intertrade,  they  proved 
their  steadfastness  to  the  French  interests 

3456— Bull.  30,  pt  2—07 63 


by  refusing  to  comply  with  the  Spanish 
demand  to  close  the  road.  The  Indians 
maintiuned  that  *Hhe  road  had  always 
been  theirs'*  and  that  it  should  remain 
open.  St  Denys'  invitation  to  the  vari- 
ous tribes  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  poet  and  fort  established  among  the 
Natchitoch  in  1712-14  to  settle  near  by 
under  his  protection  was  opportune,  for 
the  Chickasaw  were  then  waging  war 
along  Red  r.  and  the  Yatasi  were  among 
the  sufferers.  A  part  of  the  tribe  sought 
refuge  with  the  Natchitoch,  while  others 
fled  up  the  river  to  the  Kadohadacho  and 
to  the  Nanatsoho  and  the  Nasoni.  The 
wars  of  the  18th  century  and  the  intro- 
duction of  new  diseases,  especially  small- 
pox and  measles,  had  sucn  an  effect  on 
the  Yatasi  that  bv  1805,  according  to 
Sibley,  they  had  become  reduced  to  8 
men  and  25  women  and  children.  This 
remnant  was  then  living  in  a  village  mid- 
way between  the  Kadohadacho  and  the 
Natchitoch,  surrounded  by  French  set- 
tlements. In  1826  (U.  8.  Ind.  Treat, 
465,  1826)  they  numbered  26  on  Red  r. 
Little  more  than  the  name  of  the  Yatasi 
now  survives,  and  those  whoclaim  descent 
from  the  tribe  live  with  the  Caddo  on  the 
Wichita  res.  in  Oklahoma.  (a.  a  p.) 
Taataoliit.— Bienville  (1700)  in  Margry,  D^..  vi 
488, 1880.  Tallashee— Warden,  Account  of  U.  8.. 
III.  661. 1819.  TaltasM.— U.  S.  ind.  Treat,  465, 1826. 
Tataae.— P4nicaut  (1717)  in  MargTy,  D^.,  v.  547, 
1888.  Tataoaa.— Ibid..504.  Tataohe.— Tontl(1690) 
in  French,  Hist.  Ck>ll.  La.,  i.  72, 1846.  Tatadies.— 
Carte  de  Tallin  des  PosRem.  Anglaiaes,  1777. 
Tataaa.— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  Ill,  18,  1851.  TatasMa.— P4nicaut  (1714), 
ibid.,  n.  8..  I,  122,  1869.  Tatati.— Espinosa  (1746) 
quoted  by  Buschmann.  Spuren,  417.  1854. 
Tataaia.  — Bull.  Soc.  Geog.  Mex.,  504,  1860. 
TataMa.— Bruy^re  (1742)  in  Margry.  Dte.,  vi,  486, 
1886.  Tatanae.— Boudinot,  Star  in  the  West. 
129,  1816.  TataM^.— Tex.  State  Arch..  Nov.  17. 
1768.  TataMi.-Oat8chet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  48, 
1884.  Tatar— La  Harpe  (1719)  in  Margry^^c,  vi, 
255, 1886.  Tattapo.— Porter  (1829)  in  Schoolcraft, 
Ind.  Tribes.  iii,596,1853.  Tattaaaaas.— Balbi,  AUas 
Bthnog..  64,  1826.  Tattaaoea.— Brackenridge, 
Views  of  La..  80, 1815.  Tattaaeea.— P^nicaut  ( 1701 ) 
in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  n.  s.,  i,  78.  1869.  Tat- 
tasia.— Schermerboru  (1812)  in  Mass.  Hist.  Coll.. 
2d  s.,  II.  24.  1814.  Tattaasaaa.— Sibley.  Hist. 
Sketches.  67, 1806. 

Tatoheethinyoowao  (Wood  Cree:  Ayd- 
tchUhinXwdky  'foreign  men/  *  foreigners.' — 
Lacombe.)  A  name  applied  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Cree  to  all  tribes  w.  of 
themselves  and  the  Assiniboin,  in  Can- 
ada. It  has  no  ethnic  significance. 
Jateha-thiajawuo.— Egli.  Lexicon.  582, 1880.  Tat- 
ehe^thia-yoowuo.—Franklin,  Narr.,  106, 1828. 

Tatokya.  The  Sun  clan  of  the  pueblo 
of  Zufii,  N.  Mex. 

T&'tok*ya-kwe.— Cusbing  in  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
868, 1896  (fcuw^* people'). 

Yatia  (* knife').  An  important  camp- 
ing place  on  the  n.  coast  ot  Graham  id., 
between  North  id.  and  Virago  sd.,  Brit. 
Col.  A  house  or  two  were  erected  here 
and  fx)tlatches  were  held  for  the  purfx)se, 
which    circumstances  led    Dawson    (Q. 
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Charlotte  Ids.,  I62b,  1880)  to  suppose  it 
was  a  new  towu.  ( j.  r.  & ) 

Taadsnohi.  The  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
tribe  on  Tule  r.,  s.  central  Cal.,  that  for- 
merly occupied  the  region  about  Porter- 
ville,  the  present  Tule  River  res.,  and 
the  headwaters  of  the  river.  They  are 
now  on  Tule  River  res.,  together  with  the 
Yauelmanior  *'Tejon'*  Indians  and  rem- 
nants of  other  Yokuts  tribes,  (a.  L.  K.) 
Huohi^wiji.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1903  ('moun- 
taineers/ or  'easterners':  name  given  by  plains 
tribes  about  Tulare  lake:  plural  form;  not  re- 
stricted to  Yauelmani).  HnUL— Ibid.  <the 
same;  singular  form).  OUaohat.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Parmer,  June  8, 1860.  Yaadaaohi.—Kroeber 
in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  ii,  171,  1907  (own  name,  sin- 
gular). Yaulanohi.— Ibid,  (name  applied  by  most 
of  their  neighbors).  YawMln'tsid.— Hoffman 
in  Proc.  Am.  Philos.  Soc.,  xxiii,  802,  1886. 
TiwMmd'ni.— Ibid..  901  (Wikchumni  name). 
Yoednaai.— Kroeber,  infn,  1903  (pi.  form  of  Yan- 
dimni.)  Yolaaohaa.  —  Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i, 
456.  1882.  TowMhani.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal. 
Pud.,  II,  171, 1907  (own  name,  plural). 

Yaaelmani.  A  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
division  formerly  living  on  Bakersfiela 
plain  and  removing  thence  to  Kern  lake, 
Cal.  The  survivors,  numbering  60  or 
more,  are  now  on  the  Tule  River  res. 
Tanelmaai.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  ii,  279 
et  aeq.,  1907.  Tow'-el-maa'-ne.— Merriam  in 
Science,  xix,  916,  June  15, 1904. 

Tauko  ( Ya^-u-ko).  A  former  Maido 
village  about  7  m.  n.  e.  of  Chico,  in  the 
N.  part  of  Butte  co.,  Cal. — IMxon  in  BulL 
Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Taanyi.  The  extinct  Granite  clan  of 
Sia  pueblo,  N.  Mex. 

Tiua-ii.— Stevenson  in  11th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  19, 
1894.  TiConyi-hluio.— Hodge  in  Am.  Anthr.,  ix, 
352, 1896.  {fidno  -  'people'). 

Yaapon.  See  Black  drinkf  Yopan, 
Yavapai  (said  to  be  from  enyahxi  'sun,' 
pat  *  people':  *  people  of  the  sun*).  A 
Yuman  tribe,  popularly  known  as  Apache 
Mohave  and  Mohave  Apache,  i.  e.,  *  hos- 
tile or  warlike  Mohave.'  Acconling  to 
Corbusier,  the  tribe,  l)efore  its  removal 
to  the  Rio  Verde  agency  in  May  1873, 
claimed  as  its  range  the  valley  of  the 
Rio  Verde  and  the  Black  mesa  from  Salt 
r.  as  far  as  Bill  Williams  mt.,  w.  Ariz. 
They  then  numbered  about  1,000.  Ear- 
lier they  ranged  much  farther  w.,  appear- 
ing to  have  had  rancherias  on  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado; but  they  were  chiefly  an  interior 
tribe,  living  s.  of  Bill  Williams  fork  as 
far  as  Castle  Dome  mts.,  al>ove  the  Gila. 
In  the  spring  of  1875  they  were  placed 
under  San  Carlos  Apache  agency,  where, 
in  the  foUowinj^  year,  they  numbered 
618.  Dr  Corbusier  described  the  Yava- 
pai men  as  tall  and  erect,  muscular,  and 
well  proportioned.  The  women  are 
stouter  and  have  handsomer  faces  than 
the  Yuma.  Cuercomache  was  mentioned 
in  1776  as  a  Yavapai  rancheria  or  divi- 
sion. In  1900  most  of  the  tribe  drifted 
from  the  San  Carlos  res.  and  settled  in 
part  of  their  old  home  on  the  Rio  Verde, 
including  the  abandoned  Camp  McDowell 


military  res.,  which  was  assigned  to  thdr 
use  Nov.  27,  1901,  by  the  Secretary  ol 
the  Interior  until  Congress  should  take 
final  action.  By  1903  these  were  said  to 
number  between  500  and  600  ( but  prob- 
ably including  Yuma  and  Apache),  scat- 
tered in  small  bands  from  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell to  the  head  of  the  ^o  Verde 
By  Executive  order  of  Sept  15,  1903,  the 
old  reservation  was  set  aside  for  their  use, 
the  claims  of  the  white  settlers  being  pur- 
chased under  act  of  Apr.  21,  1904.  Here 
they  are  making  some  progress  in  dri- 
iized  pursuits,  but  in  1905  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis  were  reported  to  be  liugely 
responsible  for  a  great  mortality,  the 
deaths  exceeding  the  births  4  tp  'l.  In 
1906  there  were  officially  reported  465 
"Mohave  Apache"  at  Camp  McDowell 
and  Upper  Verde  valley,  Ariz.,  and  55  at 
Ban  Carlos,  a  total  of  5:^.  In  1910  there 
were  178  Mohave  Apache  and  Yavapai 
under  the  Camp  McDowell  school,  z82 
under  the  Camp  Verde  school,  and  88 
under  the  San  Carlos  school.  (  h.  w.  h.  ) 
Apaohe  Xoh*Te«.~Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1869.  92,  187a 
Apaohe-XojMe«.~Bourke,  Moquu  of  Arix..  SO.  leiM 
(mispriDt).  ApMbt-XojftTM.— Ind.  Aif.  Rep.  106i 
21.  1865.  Apiokat.— Garc^s  (1775-76),  Diary.  446. 
1900  (so  called  by  Spaniards).  Orusadoa  — Ofiate 
(1G98)  in  Doc.  In4d.,  xvi,  276.  1S71  (probably 
Identical:  see  Bandelier  in  Arch.  InsL  Paper«. 
ni.  109,  1890).  Dil-iha.— White.  MS.  Hist.  Ap« 
ches,  1875  (;lndian8  living  where  there  are  red 
ants':  Apacne  name).  B-nyae-TaPai.— Ewing  in 
Great  Divide,  208.  Dec.  1892  (=.'Sun  people.*  bt- 
cause  they  were  sun-worshippers).  Oohtia.— ten 
Kate,  Synonymic,  5,  1884  (Apache  name.  cf. 
Tuikmala).  Har-dil-shays.— White.  MS.  Bi»t 
Apacnes,  B.  A.  £..  1875  (Apache  name).  Iv«- 
▼api.— Harrington  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xxi, 
824,  1908  (Walapai  name).  Jum-pjs.— Heini 
zelman  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76.  84th  Cong  . 
8d  sesB.,  44,  1857.  Koheaias.— Corbusier  in  Am 
Antiq.,  VIII,  276,  1886  (Apache  name).  K«-wt- 
H-kapai-ya.— Corbusier,  Yavapai  MS..  B.  A.  E.,2'. 
1873-75  (own  (?)  name;  so  called  becaut^  they  live 
to  the  south).  HyaTapai.— Corbusier  in  km. 
Antiq.,  viii,  276,  18g6.  Hyavi  Pais.— Ewing  in 
Great  Divide.  208,  Dec.  1892.  Taroa.-Oarc^  ( 1775- 
76),  Diary,  446.  1900  (Pima  name).  Tnbeuuaa- 
Ruxton  misquoted  by  Ballaert  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  II,  276,  1850.  Tabapais.— Whipple  in 
Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8, 108. 1856.  TiOmoiaa.— Pike, 
Exped.,  8d  map.  1810.  Tabipaeet.— Humboldt, 
Pers.  Narr.,  ra,  286, 1818.  TaUpaia.—Garcte  (1775- 
76),  Diary, 446, 1900  (Mohave  name).  Tabipaiyt.- 
ten  Kate,  Relxen  in  N.  A.,  196,  1885.  Tabipay- 
Hinton,  Handbook  Ariz.,  map,  1878.  Tabipias.— 
Humboldt,  Atlas  Nouvelle-Espague,  carte  1,  isll. 
Tah-bay-piiaah.— Whipple  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep  .  iii. 
pt  8.  99,  1856  (given  as  Maricopa  name  for 
*-  -^1).  Talipayt.— Hinton,  op.  cit,  28,  Ts»- 
Whipple.  Exp'n  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado. 


Apaclie).    Talipayt.— Hinton,  op.  cit,  28,    Ts»- 

pCi  b.— Whipple.  Exp'n  San  Diego  to  the  Colorado. 

,  1851.   Tampais.— Eastman  map  (1853)  inSchool- 
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craft  Ind.  Tribes,  IV,  24-25, 1854.  Tampaoa.— Whip- 
ple in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt  3,  108.  1856. 
Tampat.-Bell  in  Jour.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  i. 
248,  1869.  Tampay.— Mdllhausen,  Tagebuch,  ii. 
167,  1858.  Tanipi.— Thomas,  Yuma  MS.  vo«ib., 
B.  A.  E.,  1868.  Tampiat.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer, 
Jan.  81,  1862.  Ta-pa-pi.— Hektxelman  (1853)  in 
H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  44.  1857. 
Tavapaiaa.~0)rbu8ler  in  Am.  Antiq.,  vni.  276, 
1886.  Tava-pait.— Dunn  in  Ihd.  Aff.  Rep.,  128. 
1865.  Tavap«.^Corbusier  in  Am.  Antiq..  vni. 
276,  1886.  YaTapiaa.-Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  109.  1866 
Tavipait.— Arrlcfvita,  Cron.  SerAflca,  471.  ITyB. 
Tavipay.— Escudero,  Not  Estad.  de  Chihuahua, 
228.  1884.  Tivepiy*.— Harrington  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  xxi,  324, 1908  (own  name).    Tabiplaa- 
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Dlsturnell,  Map  M^jico,  1846.  TnUiciM.— Ruxton 
In  Jour.  Ethnol.  8oc.  Lond.,  ii,  95, 1860  (misprint). 
YuBi-nU.— Heintzelman  (1868)in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76, 
34th  Cong..  3d  sesB.,  88, 1857.  Tapapais.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.,  156, 1864.    YorapeU.— Ibid..  109, 1866. 

Yswilohine.  A  Yokutn  (Mariposan) 
tribe,  not  further  identifiable,  probably 
living  formerly  between  Kaweah  andTule 
rs.,  Oal.  They  joined  with  other  tribes 
in  ceding  lands  to  the  United  States  under 
t  he  treaty  of  May  30, 1851 ,  when  thev  were 
placed  on  a  reserve.  In  1882  the  Yawit- 
shenni  were  mentioned  as  on  Tule  River 
res.  The  word  may  be  only  a  dialectic 
pynonymof  Yaudanchi,  plural  Yowechani 
for  Yo'wedchani,  which  in  certain  dialects 
would  become  Yowelchani.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 
Yab-wil-ohin-ne.— Johnston  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61, 
32d  Cong..  Ist  sess.,  23, 1852.  Ya-wil-ohiae.— Royce 
in  18th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E..  782,  1899.  Ya-wil-ohuie.— 
Barbour  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  «pec,  sess., 
256,  1853.  Yawitah&ixd.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am. 
Philos.  Soc  ,  xxiii,  301,  1886.  Yo«lehaae.— We«- 
sell8  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  84th  Cong.,  3d 
aeae.,  82, 1857. 

Yawpan.    See  Black  drink^  Yopon. 

Ysyahaye.  A  Maricopa  rancneria  on 
the  Rio  Gila,  Ariz.,  in  1744. — Sedelmair 
(1744)  cited  by  Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N. 
Mex.,  366,  1889. 

Ysyaponohstii.  A  traditional  people 
who  once  lived  in  a  single  village  n.  of 
Oraibi,  n.  e.  Ariz.  In  Hopi  story  they 
are  said  to  have  been  in  league  with 
supernatural  forces,  and  by  means  of  fire 
to  have  destroyed  the  villages  of  Pivan- 
honkapi  and  Hushkovi,  at  the  instance 
of  the  chief  of  the  former,  because  his 
people  had  become  degenerate  through 
gambling. — Voth,  Traditions  of  the  Hopi, 
241,  1905, 

Yaystustenag^ee.    See  Great  Mortar, 

Yaioo  (meamne  unknown).  An  ex- 
tinct tribe  and  village  formerly  on  lower 
Yazoo  r..  Miss.  Like  all  the  other  tribes 
on  this  stream,  the  Yazoo  were  small  in 
number.  The  people  were  always  closely 
associated  with  the  Koroa,  whom  they 
resembled  in  employing  an  r  in  speaking, 
unlike  most  of  the  neighboring  tribes. 
The  French  in  1718  erected  a  fort  4  lea- 
gues from  the  mouth  of  Yazoo  r.  to 
guard  that  stream,  which  formed  the 
w-aterway  to  the  Chickasaw  country. 
In  1729,  in  imitation  of  the  Natchez,  the 
Yazoo  and  Koroa  rose  against  the  French 
and  destroyed  the  fort,  but  both  tribes 
were  finally  expelled  (Shea,  Cath.  Miss., 
430,  449,  1855)  and  probably  united  with 
the  Chickasaw  and  Choctaw.  Whether 
this  tribe  had  any  connection  with  the 
West  Yazoo  and  East  Yazoo  towns  among 
the  Choctaw  is  not  known.  See  Gatschet, 
Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  1884. 
Hiastta.—Raflnesque  in  Marshall.  Ky.,  i.introd.,28, 
1824.  Jakou.— Gravier  (1700)  in  Shea,  Early  Voy., 
133.1861.  Jaion.— French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.. 1,47,1846. 
0atM6S.— Martin,  Hist.  La..  1. 249, 1827.  Yaohou.— 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  iv,  179, 18S0.  Ya- 
oboax.— Charlevoix  (1721)  in  French.  Hist.  Coll. 
La.,  lu,  132,  1861.  Yalaat.-Charlevoix  (1774), 
New  Fiauoe,  ti,  3&,  Wz  (probably  identical). 


Ya«oiiM.--Mone,  N.  Am.,  254,  1776.  Yasona.— 
Baudry  des  Lozidres,  voy.  La.,  242,  1802. 
YatoM.— Rafinesque.op  cit.  Yatou.— La  M^tairle 
(1682)  in  French,  Hist.  Coll.  La.,  ii,  22,  1876. 
Taaoiix.-~P6nicaut  (1700)  in  Margry,  D4c.,  v,  401, 
1888.  YaM>Tet.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  y,  894, 1789. 
Yaaaa. — Coxe,  Carolana,  map,  1741.  Yaasauet.— 
Ibid.  YaasoaeM.— Ibid.,  10.  xatiia.— Hervas,  Idea 
deir  Unlverso,  xvii,  90,  1784.  Yaaooa.— Dumont 
In  French,  Hiat.  Coll.  La.,  v,  72,  1868.  Yasoua.— 
Vater,  Mithrldates,  ni,  sec.  8, 246, 1816.  Yasoux.— 
Dnmont,  La.,  i,  185, 1758. 

Yasoo  (or  Yashu).  A  former  impor- 
tant Choctaw  town,  belonging  to  the 
Uklafalaya,  situated  in  Neshoba  CO.,  Miss., 
near  the  headwaters  of  Oktibbeha  cr. 
The  site  is  still  called  Yazoo  Old  Town. 
Tecumseh  visited  this  i)lace  in  the  fall  of 
1811.  It  is  often  mentioned  in  Govern- 
ment records  and  was  the  town  where 
the  commissioners  ajjpointed  to  investi- 
gate the  Choctaw  claims  under  the  14th 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Dancing  Rabbit 
cr.  held  their  sessions  from  Apr.  6  to  Aug. 
24,  1843.  It  was  sometimes  called  West 
Yazoo  to  distinguish  it  from  another 
town  of  the  name.  — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  VI,  427,  1902. 
OetibM.— Alcedo,  Die.  Qeog.,  ni,  865, 1788.  Oktib- 
beha.—Romans,  Florida,  i.  813,  1775.  Old  Tasoo 
'^nilaga.— Claiborne  (1843)  in  Sen.  Doc.  168,28th 
Cong.j  1st  sera.,  42,  1844.  Weat  Yaao.— Romans, 
Florida,  map,  1775.  Yabshoo.— Adair.  Am.  Inds., 
839,1776.  YaduM.— Ibid.,  297.  Yasoo  Old  ViUafe.— 
Claiborne,  op.  cit.,  41.  Yasoo  Villaffo.— Bayley, 
ibid.,  42. 

Yasoo  Bkatane  {Yashu  Iskitini,  *  little 
Yazoo*).  A  former  Choctaw  town  on 
both  banks  of  Yazoo  cr.,  an  affluent  of 
Petickfa  cr.,  on  the  n.  side,  in  Kemper 
CO.,  Miss.  It  extended  up  Yazoo  cr.  for 
about  a  mile  to  where  there  is  an  im- 
portant fork.  It  was  called  East  Yazoo 
Skatane  by  Romans  to  distinguish  it  from 
Yazoo  (q.  v.). — Halbert  in  Pub.  Miss. 
Hist.  Soc.,  VI,  422-23,  1902. 
Eaat  Yasoo.— Romans,  Florida,  80, 1775. 

Ybdacax.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a  list 
of  those  which  had  been  meter  heard  of  n. 
of  8an  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  ( Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de  R<*pino8a, 
*'Relacion  Compendiosa**  of  the  Rio 
Grande  missions,  MS.  i  n  archives  of  College 
of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^taro ) .     (  h.  b.  b.  ) 

Ye.    The    Lizard    clan  of   the   Tewa 

Sueblos  of  San  Juan  and  San  Ildefonso, 
[.  Mex. 
Y6-td6a.— Hodge   in   Am.  Anthr.,  ix,  851,  1896 
(W<5o=' people'). 

Yeoora.  A  pueblo  of  the  Opata  and  seat 
of  a  Spanish  mission  founded  in  1673, 
situated  in  n.  b.  Sonora,  Mexico,  prob- 
ably on  Rio  Soyopa.  Pop.  356  in  1678, 
197  in  1730. 

Icora.— Alegre  in  Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  1,523, 
1884 (probably identical).  Ban Ildefonto Yeoora.— 
Zapata  (1678).  ibid..  245.  Yeoora.— Rivera  (1780), 
ibid.,  513.  Yeoor£.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  343, 
1864. 

Yeoora.  A  pueblo  of  the  Nevome  on 
an  upper  tributary  of  Rio  Mayo,  about 
lat.  28°  10^,  Ion.  108**  30',  Sonora,  Mex- 
ico.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  351, 1864. 
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Yehl  {* raven*).  One  of  the  two  main 
divisions  or  phratriesof  the  Tlingit(q.  v.) 
of  tlie  Alaskan  coast.  (j.  r.  s. ) 

YehlnaM-hadai  (  Ye'l  naf<i8  xd^dn-i^  'Ra- 
ven-house people  * ) .  A  subdivision  of  the 
Yaku-lanai<,  a  Haida  family  of  the  Raven 
clan,  probably  named  from  one  house, 
although  they  occupied  a  large  part  of 
the  town  of  Kweundlas.— Swan  ton,  Cent. 
Haida,  272,  1905. 

Yatl  um:  had'i'i.— Boas.  Fifth  Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes 
Can.,  26,  1889. 

Yehah.  According  to  Lewis  and  Clark 
(Exped.,  II,  472,  1814)  a  Chinookan 
tribe  living  in  1806  just  above  the  Cas- 
cades of  Columbia  r.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  them.  See  Watlala. 
Weyeh-hoo.— Oaan, Joamal.  1807, p.  1».  Ythah.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  I,  817,  1874.  Yehlnih.— 
Lew  is  and  Clark  Exped.,  Ii,  230, 1814. 

Yekolaot.  One  of  the  two  Cowichan 
tribes  on  Thetis  id.,  off  the  s.  k.  coast  of 
Vancouver  id.,  Brit.  Col.  If  identical 
with  the  Tsussie  of  the  Canadian  Reports 
on  Indian  Affairs,  the  population  was  53 
in  1904. 

TauMie.— Can.  Ind.  AfT.,  pt.  ii  66, 1902.  Y^oUm.— 
Boas.  MS..  B.  A.  E..  1887. 

Yellow  Lake.  A  Chippewa  village,  es- 
tablished alK>ut  1740  on  Yellow  lake, 
Burnett  co..  Wis.— Warren  (1852)  in 
Minn.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  v,  171,  1885. 

Yellow  Liver  Band.     An  unidentified. 
Sioux  band,  named  from  ita  chief,  and 
numbering  60  lodges  when  brought  to 
Ft  Peck  agencv  in  Aug.   1872.— H.  R. 
Ex.  Doc.  96, 42d  Cong.,  3d  sess.,  15, 1873. 

Yellow  Thunder  (  Wa-kun-cha-koo-kaJi), 
A  Winnebago  chief,  said  to  have  been 
born  in  1774,  died  in  1874.  Prior  to  1840 
the  Winneliago  occupied  the  country  sur- 
rounding L.  Winnebago  and  Green  bay. 
Wis.  When  it  was  determined  to  remove 
the  Indians  to  a  new  reservation  in  n.  e. 
Iowa  and  s.  e.  Minnesota,  Yellow  Thun- 
der, with  others  of  his  tribe,  was  per- 
suaded to  visit  Washington  and  **get 
acquainted  with  the  Great  Father." 
Here,  on  Nov.  1, 1837,  they  were  induced 
to  sign  a  treaty  ceding  to  the  United  Staten 
all  their  lands  b.  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
providing  for  their  removal  to  tne  W. 
within  eight  months.  The  Indian? 
claimed  that  they  were  misled  into  be- 
lievingthat  they  had  eight  years  in  which 
to  make  the  change,  consequently  at  the 
expiration  of  the  stipulated  time  they 
were  unwilling  to  go.  In  1840  troops  were 
Hent  to  Portage  to  remove  the  Indians  by 
force,  and  Yellow  Thunder,  through  a 
false  repjort  that  he  intended  to  revolt, 
was  put  in  chains;  he  was  soon  released, 
however,  and  the  removal  was  effected 
without  further  trouble.  Within  a  year 
Yellow  Thunder  and  hi?  wife  reappeared 
at  their  old  home  and  entered  a  tract  of 
40  acres  as  a  homestead  on  the  w.  side  of 
Wisconsin  r.  al)ont  8  n».  alx)ve  Portage. 
Here  he  lived  quietly  until  his  death  in 


Feb.  1874.  Yellow  Thunder  was  greatly 
respected  by  his  people;  he  was  an  able 
counsellor  in  their  public  affairs,  indus- 
trious, temperate,  and  a  zealous  Catholic. 
His  portrait,  painted  by  S.  D.  Coaten,  i? 
in  the  gallery  of  the  Wij>con8in  Hi«*oriral 
Society,  and  a  monument  to  his  memory 
has  been  erected  a  few  miles  n.  of  Bara- 
boo.  Wis* 


YELLOW   THUNDER.        (wi8C0N9i«    Hi»TO«k:a£    60C«T>) 

Yellow  Thunder.  A  former  Winnebago 
village,  named  after  its  chief,  at  Yel low- 
Banks,  Green  Lake  co.,  Wis. — Whittle- 
sev  (1854)  in  AVis.  Hist.  Soc  C:oll.,  i,  74, 
repr.  1903. 

Yellow  Wolf.  A  local  Iwincl  of  the 
Cheyenne  in  1850.  (j.  m.  ) 

Yelmat.  A  village,  presumably  Coota- 
noan,  whose  inhabitants  are  mentioned 
as  at  San  Juan  Bautista  and  Dolores  mis- 
sions, Cal. 

YeUara'.—Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Oet.  IR,  IjW 
(at  Dolores  mindon).  Yehaaa.— Kngelbarrlt, 
Fraiiciwans  in  Cal.,  »«,  1897  (at  San  Jiian  Bau- 
tista m  lesion ). 

Yelovoi  (Russian:  'spruce*)-  A  Kani- 
a^miut  Kskimo  village  on  Spru«-e  i<l.,  Ko- 
diak  group,  Alaska;  pop.  78  in  1880.— 
Petrofif  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  28,  1884. 

Yendettake.  A  Tlingit  village  at  the 
mouth  of  Chilkat  r.,  Alaska,  with  171 
inhabitants  in  1880.  According  to  Em- 
mons it  is  now  oix'upiecl  only  in  summer. 
JeadMUke.— Kraose.  Tllnkit  Ind.,  100, 1M85.  Tia 
dastak.— Wright,  Ala^ika.  224. 188Sw  Yiadi'ttaq !«.- 
Swanton.  eeld  note^,  B.  A.  R,  1904.  Y*kia4aa^ 
tatthy.— Willard.  Life  in  Alaitka,  Wl.  18^^.  Yaa> 
dertak.— Petroff  in  lOtb  Census,  Alaska.  31.  IHS4. 

Yeanis  (*gooil  place  *  )•  A  Clallam  vil- 
lage at  Port  Angeles  or  False  Pungenesa, 
on  Fuca  str.,  n.  w.  Wash.     Bella  reported 
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about  35  ludiaiiH  around  Port  AngeleH  in 

1887. 

]huic«B6M.— Gibb8  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  i.  429. 1855 

iHhould  be  Fttlse  Dungeness;  see  Cont.  N.  A. 
:thnol.,  1, 177. 1877).  leh-nus.— Kane,  Wand,  in 
N.  A..  229, 1859.  l-t'-iii».— Eells,  letter,  B.  A.  E., 
May  21,  1886.  Tinnit.— Glbbs  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep., 
1.  429. 1H55  (misprint).  Yeanis.— Treaty  of  1855  in 
I'.  8.  Ind.  TreaUes,  800, 1878. 

Yenyedi  (  Yhiye^dty  'mainland  people' ). 
A  Tlin^t  division  on  Taku  inlet,  Alaska, 
belonging  to  the  Wolf  phratry .    (  j  .  r.  s. ) 

Yenyohol.  Mentioned  by  Oviedo  ( Hist 
(ien.  Indies,  iii,  628,  1853)  as  a  province 
or  village  visitai  by  Ayllon,  probably  on 
the  South  Carolina  coast,  in  1520.  In  the 
Documentos  In^itos  (xiv,  506,  1870)  the 
name  is  spelled  Yenyochol. 

Yepaohic.  (Tarahumare:  yepd  '  snow,' 
chik  *  place  of.' )  A  ranchena  on  the  ex- 
treme headwaters  of  the  Rio  Aros,  a 
tributary  of  the  Yaqui,  in  w.  Chihuahua, 
Mexico.  It  seemingly  was  originally  a 
Tarahumare  settlement,  but  in  1902  was 
inhabited  by  Mexicans  and  about  20  Ne- 
voine,  or  Southern  Pima,  with  a  half- 
caste  Tarahumare  as  its  presidente. — 
Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  124-128, 
1902. 

Santiafo  Tepaobio.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  S24, 
1864. 

Yetheken  (VycEqEn).  A  division  of 
the  Nanaimo  on  the  e.  ix>ast  of  Vancou- 
ver id.,  Brit  Col.— Boas  in  5th  Rep.  N.  W. 
Tril)e8Can.,  32,1889. 

Yetito.  A  former  village,  probably 
Cad<loan,  near  and  presumably  <'onnected 
with  the  Yatasi  on  Ke<i  r.  in  n.  w.  Loui- 
siana at  the  close  of  the  17th  century. — 
Iberville  (1699)  in  Margrv,  IV-c,  iv, 
178,  1880. 

Yennabs.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Yeanata.  A  Costanoan  village  situated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  min- 
sion,  Cal.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Yeanator.  A  Costanoan  villagesituated 
in  1819  within  10  m.  of  Santa  Cruz  mis- 
sion, Cal. — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr. 
5,  1860. 

Ygaatet.  An  unidentified  Texas  tribe 
with  whom  Cabeza  de  Vaca  lived  during 
his  stay  in  Texas  in  1527-34.  They  dwelt 
inland  from  the  Guavcones  and  s.  e.  of 
the  Atayos.  The  buffalo  herds  reached 
their  (rountry,  but  the  people  used  the  skins 
mainly  for  robes  and  moccasins.  They  are 
HfK)ken  of  as  a  well-formed,  symmetrical 
ijjeople,  good  archers,  and  great  runners. 
They  hunted  the  deer  by  running  the 
animal  down.  Cabeza  de  Vaca  speaks  of 
their  using  ** bucklers"  of  buffalo  hide. 
Their  houses  were  of  mats  placed  upon 
four  hoops.  When  moving  camp  the 
mats  were  nulled  in  a  bundle  and  carried 
on  the  Iwck.     The  men  |)erforattMl  the  lip 


and  the  nipple,  and  wore  a  reed  thrust 
through  the  openings.  They  planted 
**  nothing  from  which  to  profit"  and  sub- 
sisted mainly  on  roots,  frequently  suffer- 
ing long  fasts.  During  these  painful 
periods  they  bade  Cabeza  de  Vaca  **not 
to  be  sad,  there  would  soon  be  prick  Ij^- 
pears,"  although  the  season  of  this  fruit 
of  the  cactus  might  be  months  distant 
When  the  pears  were  ripe  the  people 
feasted  and  danced  ana  forgot  their 
former  privations.  They  destroyed  their 
female  infants  to  prevent  them  being  taken 
by  their  enemies  and  thus  becoming  the 
means  of  increasing  the  latter* s  numbers. 
Thev  seem  to  have  been  more  closely  re- 
lated by  custom  to  tribes  near  the  coast 
like  the  Karankawa,  than  to  the  agricul- 
tural people  toward  the  n.  and  w.  So  far 
as  known  the  tribe  isextinct  (  a.  c.  f.  ) 
Ifua«M.— BarclatHlfltoriadorefl,  I,  20, 1749.  Ifua- 
■M.—Ibld.,  19.  Tefuaoea.— Ibid.,  19,  20.  Yegua- 
■M.— Davia,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  82.  1869. 
Ttfuaa.— Cabeya  de  Vaca,  Smith  trans.,  l^sO,  1871. 
TefnasM.~lbid.,  62, 1851.  Tfnaoet.— Bareia .  UIh- 
toriadorefl,  i.  28, 1749.  Tfnaoet.— Cabe^>a  de  Vaca, 
op.  cit.,  92. 1871.    Tnaaes.— Ibid..  102,  136. 

YUkalme.  A  former  Maidu  village  on 
the  w.  side  of  Feather  r.,  just  below  the 
village  of  Hoako,  in  the  present  Sutter 

CO..  Cal.  (R.  B.  D.) 

Ooolmehs.— Powera  in    Overland,  Mo.,  xu,  420, 
1874.    Xiil'-BMh.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Bthnol , 

III,  282,  1877.     Yiikvlma.— Dixon  in  Bull.  Am. 
Mus.  Nat.  Hist,  xvii,  map,  1905. 

Yikkhaioh.  A  Yaqui na  village  on  the 
N.  side  of  Yaquina  r.,  nearly  opposite  the 
site  of  the  present  Elk  Citv,  Greg. 
Lickawia.— Lewis  and  Clark  Exped.,  ii,  118, 1K14. 
Lnkawia.— Ibid^.  478.  LnkawisM.— Am.  Pioneer, 
n.  189,  184.'l.  Yi-kq*aio'.— Doniey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  229. 1890. 

Yjar.  Mentioned  by  OHate  (Doc. 
InM.,  XIV,  114,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico  in  1598.  It  can 
not  be  identified  with  the  native  name  of 
any  of  the  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Jemez. 
Yaeacaayo.— Oflate,  op.  cit.,  102  (misprint  combi- 
nation of  Yiar  ( Yxar)  and  the  fintt  two  syllablcM 
of  Guayogula,  the  name  of  another  pueblo  next 
mentioned). 

Ymaoaohai.  One  of  the  9  Natchez  vil- 
lages in  1699. — Iberville  in  Margry,IV'c., 

IV,  179,  1880. 

Yman.  A  former  small  tribe  re|)re- 
sented  at  8an  Antonio  de  Valero  minsion, 
Texas. 

Ymio.  A  tribe  given  in  1708  in  a  list 
of  tribes  n.  e.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mis- 
sion, on  the  lower  Kio  Grande  (Fr.  leidro 
Felix  de  Espinosa,  **Relacion  Com{>endi- 
osa**  of  the  Rio  Grande  missions,  in  ar- 
chives of  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quer^- 
taro).  Itmay  be  identical  with  the  Emet 
(q.  v.),  or  Ymat,  frequently  met  in  the 
district  B.  of  San  Antonio.       (u.  e.  n.) 

Ymanakam.  A  village,  presumably 
Costanoan,  formerlv  connecte<l  with  San 
Carlos  mission,  Cal.  It  is  said  to  have 
l)elonged  to  the  Kalendaruk  division. 
Ymunacam.— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  20.  IKtiO. 
Tamanagan.— Ibid,  (connected  with  Solt^lad 
mission.) 
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TncAopi.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XIV,  103,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598. 

Taoaopi. -Bancroft.  Arts,  and  N.  Mex.,  187,1889 
(misprint). 

Todetabi.  A  Patwin  tribe  that  formerlv 
lived  at  Knight's  Landing,  Yolo  co.,  Cal. 
Todetabi.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  £..  70, 1891 
(misprint).    To-dat'-a-M.— Powers    in    Cont    N. 

A.  Ethnol..  Ill,  219, 1877.  Todotablat.— Powers  in 
Overland  Mo.,  xiii,  543, 1874. 

Yodok.    A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 

B.  Imnk  of  American  r.,  just  l^low  the 
junction  of  South  fork,  Sacramento  co., 
Cal. — Dixon  in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat. 
Hist,  XVII,  map,  1905. 

Yogoyekaydn  ( *  juniper  * ).  An  Apache 
band  or  clan  at  San  Carlos  agency  and 
Ft  Apache,  Ariz.,  in  1881. — Bourke  in 
Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  112, 1890. 

Yoholomieoo  (yahdlo,  *  hallooer,'  an  ini- 
tiation title;  miko,  *chief  * ).  A  Creek  chief , 
boni  on  Coosa  r. ,  Ga. ,  about  1 790;  died  in 
Arkansas  about  1838.    He  was  headman  of 


YOHOLOMICCO 


Eufaula  town,  a  warrior  of  prowess,  and 
one  of  the  most  i>ersuasive  orators  in 
the  Creek  nation.  Of  the  party  of  Mac- 
intosh, he  fought  under  Gen.  Jackson 
against  the  rebel  CVeeks  in  1813-14,  and 
subsecjuently  signed  the  various  treaties 
ceding  Creek  lands  and  agreeing  to  emi- 
grate beyond  the  Mississippi.  He  died 
of  the  hartlships  of  the  journey  when 
the  removal  toot  place,  having  previously 
lost  his  chieftaincy  and  seat  m  the  coun- 
cil on  account  of  his  complaisance  to  the 
whites.  (f.  h.  ) 

Yojuane.  A  Tonkawan  tribe  of  north- 
ern and  central  Texas,  frequently  men- 
tioned in  18th  century  Spanish  records. 
Since  their  general  history,  customs,  and 
ethnological  relations  are  outlined  under 


Tonkawa,  only  a  few  characteristic  tacts 
concerning  them  need  be  giveu  here. 

The  Yojuane  and  Tonkawa  tribes  were 
unmistakably  mentioned  in  1691  by  Fran- 
cisco do  Jesus  Marfa  as  the  "DiuJuan** 
and  the  "Tanqua  ay,"  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Hasinai.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Ayennis,  spoken  of  in  1698  by  Talon, 
and  the  Yakwal  (* drifted  ones')  remem- 
bered, according  to  Gatschet,  in  Tonka- 
wa tradition,  were  the  Yojuane.  That 
the  Joy  van  met  by  Du  Rivage  in  1719  on 
Red  r.,  70  leagues  above  the  Kadohada- 
cho,  were  the  same  tribe,  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  (see  Francis(x>  de  Jesos 
Marfa,  Relaci6n,  1691,  MS.;  Interroga- 
tions faites  &  Pierre  et  Jean  Talon,  1698, 
inMargry,  D^.,  in,  616,  1878;  LaHarpe, 
ibid.,  VI,  277,  1886;  and  cf.  Yakwal). 

Throughout  the  18th  century  the  Yojua- 
ne shared  the  common  Tonkawan  hatred 
for  the  Apache.  There  are  indications 
of  an  early  hostility  toward  the  Hasinai 
also.  For  example,  about  1714  (the 
chronology  is  not  clear),  according  to 
Espinosa  thev  burned  the  Neche  village 
and  destroyed  the  main  fire  temple  of  the 
Hasinai  confederacv.  Ram6n  in  1716 
likewise  mentions  them  among  the  ene- 
mies of  the  Hasinai  (Espinosa,  Cronica 
Apost6Iica,  pt.  i,  424.  1746;  Dirtamen 
Fiscal,  MS.,  m  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espaiia, 
XXVII,  193).  Before  the  middle  of  the 
century,  however,  these  relations  with 
the  Hasinai  seem  to  have  been  changed, 
and  in  the  latter  half  of  the  century  the 
tribes  frequently  went  together  against 
the  Apache. 

The  Yojuane  tribe  comes  most  prom- 
inently into  notice  between  1746  and 
1766,  in  connection  with  the  San  Xavier 
missions  on  San  Gabriel  r.,  Texas.  The 
four  chiefs  who  went  to  San  Antonio  to 
ask  for  the  missions  were  of  the  **  Yojua- 
nes,  Deadozes,  Maieyes,  and  Rancheria 
Grande,"  and  Yojuane  were  among  the 
neophytes  gathered  at  the  missions  estab- 
lished as  a  result  of  that  request  With 
some  exceptions  the  indications  are  that 
by  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  the 
tribe  had  moved  southward  with  the 
Tonkawa  into  central  Texas.  One  of 
these  exceptions  is  the  statement  that 
they  had  a  village  on  Rio  del  Fierro, 
between  San  Sabdand  theTaovayas  (the 
Wichita  r.,  perhaps),  but  that  about  1 759 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lipan,  when  the 
Yo;juane  flea  to  the  TonRawa,  one  of 
their  number  becoming  a  chief  of  that 
tribe  (Cabello  to  Loyola,  B^xar  Archives, 
Province  of  Texas,  1786,  MS.).  The 
village  on  the  Rio  del  Fierro  could  not 
have  been  the  permanent  residence  of  a 
large  part  of  the  tribe,  for  several  times 
before  this  the  Yojuane  are  referred  to 
as  living  near  the  Hasinai,  who  were  in 
E.  Texas.  In  1772  the  Yocovane,  ap- 
parently the  Yojuane,  were  included  by 
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Mezi^res  among  the  Tonkawa.  This  is 
one  of  several  indications  that  the  Yojua- 
ne  tribe  was  absorbed  by  the  Tonkawa 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century. 
In  1819  Joan  Antonio  de  Padilla  wrote 
in  his  report  on  the  Texas  Indians  that  a 
tribe  of  190  people  called  "Yuganis/* 
and  having  customs  like  the  '*Cad6/' 
lived  **east  of  Nacodoches  on  the  Nechas 
river.'*  Terdn,  in  1828,  called  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  same  tribe  the  *  *  Yguanes. " 
These  names  sun^  the  Yojuane,  whom 
they  may  possibly  have  been,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  they  were  identi- 
cal (Padilla.  Indies  Barbaros  de  Texas, 
1819,  MS.;  Ter^  Noticia,  in  Bol.  Soc. 
Geog.  Mex.,  269,  Apr.  1870).  (h.  b.  b.) 
Ayennia.— Talon  (1696)  in  Margry,  D6c.,  ill, 
616.  1878  (identical?).  IHuJuan.— Francisco  de 
Jeeus  Maria,  Relacion.  1691,  MS.  laoovaa*.— 
Morfi  (ca.  1782)  in  Mem.  Hist.  Tex.,  MS.  lojaan.— 
MS.  (ea.  1746) in  Archive  Gen.  Mexico.  Jojoaaas.— 
Soils  (1768),  Diario.  MS.  in  Mem.  de  Nueva 
Espafia.  XXVII,  277  (evidently  a  miscopy  for 
lojuanes).  Joyvaa.— LaHarpe  (1719),  op.  cit. 
Taoavanea.— Bonilla  (1772)  in  Tex.  Hint.  Asso. 
Quar.,  VIII.  66.  1905.  Tooovaaea.— Mezi^res,  MS. 
Informe,  29. 1772  (identical?).  Tohnane.— Arrici- 
vita,  Chr6nica  Apostolica,  pt.  ii,  1792.  Tojuaaea.— 
Ram6n  (1716).  Diet.  Fiscal,  op.  cit.  Tujuaaea.— 
Gabzabal  (1748)  letter  in  Mem.  de  Nueva  Espafia, 
XXVIII,  71. 

Tokaia  ( "  south  valley ' ) .  An  important 
division  of  the  Porno,  formerly  inhabiting 
the  southern  part  of  Ukiah  valley,  Men- 
docino CO.,  Cal.  The  town  and  valley 
of  Ukiah  are  named  from  them.  Not  to 
be  confused  with  Yuki. 
Uldaha.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8.  1860. 
Ukiat.— Ibid.. May  18.  YaUaa.— McKee (1851) in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  82d  Cong.,  spec.  »&>».,  144,  1863. 
Yaakai.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  553,   1854 


(probably  identical).  Tohioa.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  May  18, 1860.  To-kai-a.— Powers  in  Cont. 
N.  A.  Etbnol.,  Ill,  163, 1877.    To-kai-a-mah.— Ibid. 


Tokaa.— Latham  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  vi,  79, 
1852-3.  TQkai.~Oibbs  nSbl)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  iii,  112,  1853.  To-Kei.-Jenklns  in  Sen. 
£x.  Doc.  57,  82d  Cong..  2d  se%.,  10,  18.^.  Tol- 
hioa.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Mar.  30, 1860. 

Tokeag.  A  corruption  of  Pequot- 
Mohe^n  yok'higy  an  abbreviation  of 
yofhigan  *  ( what  is )  made  soft. '  Parched 
com  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and 
sometimes  mixed  with  maple  suear.  It 
is  still  prepared  by  the  Pequot-ldohegan 
of  the  Indian  reservation  on  Thames  r., 
Conn.,  and  is  sometimes  sold  by  them  to 
their  white  neighbors,  who  eat  it  with 
milk  and  sometimes  with  ice  cream.  See 
Nocake,  Rokeag.  ( w.  r.  g.  ) 

Tokhter.  A  Yurok  village  on  lower 
Klamath  r.,  above  Pekwan  and  below 
Shreg^on,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  in  n.  w.  Cal. 

Tau-terrh.— Gibbs  (1851)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  III,  138,  1853.  Tokhter.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
infn,  1905. 

Yoki  ( Y</'ki).  The  Rain  clan  of  the 
Patki  (Cloud  or  Water-house)  phratry 
of  the  Hopi. — Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  39,  1891. 

Tokol  (probably  a  form  of  yohUs,  or 
yokuch,  'person,'  'Indian*).  A  Yokuts 
(Mariposan)  tribe  formerly  living  on  Ka- 


weah  r.,  Cal.,  but  now  extinct.  They 
lived  about  Kaweah  station,  near  Exeter, 
Tulare  co.,  on  the  s.  side  of  the  river  op- 
posite the  Kawia.  (a.  l.  k. ) 
Tooollas.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Fanner.  June  8.  1860. 
Toko.— Hoffman  in  Proc.  Am.  Philofl.  Soc.,  xxiii. 
801, 1886.  Tokod.— A .  L.  Kroeber,  infn,  1905  ( name 
in  YokuU  foothill  dialects).  Tokol.— Ibid,  (name 
in  Yokuts  valley  dialects).  To-kols.— Johnston  in 
'Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  61,  82d  Cong.,  1st  Bet^s.,  23,  1852. 
To-kul.— Wessells  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Gong.,  seas.,  82, 18&7.  Towkias.— Purcell  in  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.,  198, 1870.  Tuoal.— Hale  misquoted  by 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i.  451, 1874.  Tnkal.— Hale, 
Ethnog.  and  Philol.,  631,  1846.  Tu'-kol— Powers 
in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  370, 1877. 

Tokolimdn.  A  former  Nishinam  village 
in  the  valley  of  Bear  r.,  which  is  the  next 
stream  n.  of  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Tokoalimdnh.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  xii,  22. 
.1874.  To-ko'-lim-duh.~Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  816, 1877. 

Tokulme  ( Yu-kul^-Tn^),  A  former 
Maidu  village  on  the  w.  bank  of  Feather 
r.,  near  Starr's  Landing,  Sutter  co.,  Cal., 
with  12  inhabitants  in  1856.  Probably 
the  same  as  Kulme.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 

Tnknlmey.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8. 1860. 
Tttktttaoys.— Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874. 

Toknti.     See  Mariposan  Family, 

Tolanar.  Mentioned  as  a  Creek  town 
(H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  276,  24th  Cong.,  300, 
1836).  It  was  more  likely  Seminole  and 
wds  probably  a  branch  town  of  Chiaha  on 
Apalachicola  r.,  Fla.  Possibly  the  same 
as  the  modern  name  lola. 

Tolo  (said  to  mean  're(;ion  thick  with 
rushes').  A  Patwin  tribe  after  which 
Yolo  CO.,  Cal.,  was  named.  There  were 
46  of  the  tribe  living  in  Yolo  co.  in  1884. 
Tolenoa.— Taylor  in  CaX  Farmer,  Mar.  30,  1860 
(probable  misprint  for  Yolenos).  Tolays.— Ban- 
croft, Nat.  Races.  I,  362, 1874.  Tolot.— Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  Toloy.— Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  450, 1874  (proper  form,  meaning  *a  re- 
gion thick  with  rushes').  Toloytoy.— Bancroft, 
Hist.  Cal..  IV.  71, 1886. 

Tonagiuka  (properly  Yd^na-giin^sHj 
*The  bear  drowns  him,*  whence  his 
common  name  *  Drowning- bear').  The 
adopted  father  of  Col.  Wm.  H.  Thomas, 
and  the  most  prominent  chief  in  the 
history  of  the  East  Cherokee,  although, 
singularly  enough,  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  connection  with  any  of  the 
early  wars  or  treaties.  This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  peace 
chief  and  counselor  rather  than  a  war 
leader,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the 
isolated  position  of  the  mountain  Chero- 
kee kept  them  aloof,  in  a  great  measure, 
from  the  tribal  councils  of  those  liv- 
inj^  to  the  w.  and  s.  In  person  he  was 
strikingly  handsome,  being  6  ft  3  in.  in 
height  and  strongly  built,  with  a  faint 
tin^  of  red,  due  to  a  slight  strain  of 
white  blood  on  his  father's  side,  reliev- 
ing the  brown  of  his  cheeks.  In  power  of 
oratory  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  any 
other  chief  of  his  day.  When  the  Cher- 
okee lands  on  Tuckasegee  r.  were  sold  by 
the  treaty  of  1819,  Yonagusfca  continued 
to  reside  on  a  reservation  of  640  acres  in 
a  bend  of  the  river  a  short  distiince  above 
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the  present  Bryson  City,  N.  Car.,  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Kituhwa.  He  after- 
ward moved  over  to  Oconaluftee,  and 
finally,  after  the  removal,  gathered  his 
people  about  him  and  settl^  with  them 
on  Soco  cr.  on  lands  purchased  for  them 
by  Thomas.  He  was  a  prophet  and  re- 
former as  well  as  a  chief.  When  about 
60  years  of  a^  he  had  a  severe  illness, 
terminating  m  a  trance,  during  which 
his  people  mourned  him  as  dead.  At 
the  end  of  24  hours,  however,  he  awoke 
to  consciousness  and  announced  that  he 
had  been  to  the  Bpint  world,  where  he 
had  talked  with  friends  who  had  gone 
before,  and  with  God,  who  had  sent  nim 
back  with  a  messa^  to  the  Indians, 
promising  to  call  him  a^nat  a  later 
time.  From  that  day  until  his  death  his 
words  were  listened  to  as  those  of  one 
inspired.  He  had  been  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  liquor,  but  now,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  Thomas,  not  onl  v  8top{>ed 
drinking  himself,  but  organized  his  tribe 
into  a  temperance  society.  To  accom- 
plish this  he  called  his  people  together 
in  council,  and,  after  clearly  pointing  out 
to  them  the  serious  effect  of  intemper- 
ance, in  an  eloquent  speech  that  moved 
some  of  his  audience  to  tears,  he  declared 
that  God  had  permitted  him  to  return  to 
earth  especially  that  he  might  thus  warn 
his  people  and  banish  whisky  from 
among  them.  He  then  had  Thomas  write 
out  a  pledge,  which  was  signed  first  by 
the  chief  and  then  by  eacn  one  of  the 
council,  and  from  that  time  until  after 
his  death  whisky  was  unknown  among 
the  East  Cherokee.  Although  frequent 
pressure  was  brought  to  bear  to  induce 
nim  and  his  people  to  remove  to  the  W., 
he  firmly  resisted  every  persuasion,  de- 
claring that  the  Indians  were  safer  from 
aggression  among  their  rocks  and  moun- 
tains than  they  could  ever  be  in  a  land 
which  the  white  man  could  find  profit- 
able, and  that  the  Cherokee  could  be 
happy  only  in  the  country  where  nature 
had  planted  him.  WKile  counseling 
peace  and  friendship  with  the  white 
man,  he  held  always  to  his  Indian  faith 
and  was  extremely  suspicious  of  mission- 
aries. On  one  occasion,  after  the  first 
Bible  translation  into  the  Cherokee  lan- 
guage and  alphabet,  some  one  brought  a 
copy  of  Mattnew  from  New  Echota,  but 
Yonaguska  would  not  allow  it  to  be  read 
to  his  people  until  it  had  first  been  read 
to  himself.  After  listening  to  one  or  two 
chapters  the  old  chief  dryly  remarked: 
**Well,  it  seems  to  be  a  good  book- 
strange  that  the  white  people  are  not 
better,  after  having  had  it  so  long.'*  He 
died,  aged  about  80,  in  Apr.  1839,  within 
a  year  after  the  removal.  Shortly  before 
the  end  he  had  himself  carried  into  the 
townhouse  on  Soco  cr.,  of  which  he  had 


supervised  the  building,  wnere,  extended 
on  a  couch,  he  made  a  last  talk  to  his 
people,  commending  Thomas  to  them  as 
their  chief  and  again  warning  them  ear- 
nestly against  ever  leaving  their  own 
country.  Then  wrapping  his  blanket 
around  him,  he  quietly  lay  back  and 
died.  He  was  buned  beside  Soco,  about 
a  mile  below  the  old  Macedonia  mission, 
with  a  rude  mound  of  stones  to  mark  the 
spot  He  left  two  wives  and  consider- 
aole  property,  including  an  old  negro 
slave  named  Cudjo,  who  was  devotedly 
attached  to  him.  One  of  his  daughters, 
Katalsta,  still  (1909)  survives,  and  is  the 
last  conservator  of  the  potter's  art  among 
the  East  Cherokee.  ( J.  m.  ) 

Tonalnt.  Mentioned  by  Ofiate  (Doc. 
InM.,  XVI,  113, 1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598.  *  Doubtless  situated  in 
the  Salinas,  in  the  vicinity  of  Abo,  a.  of 
the  Rio  Grande.  It  seemingly  pertained 
to  either  the  Tigua  or  the  Piro. 
XMudii.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex..  1S5,  18» 
(misprint).  ToaaliB*— Columbus  Mem.  Vol.,  154, 
1893  (misprint.) 

Tonoopin.    See  Wamvapin. 

Yonh  (* hickory-nut').  A  Yuchi  clan. 
T6b1i  talut— Gatflchet,  Uchee  MS..  B.  A.  E..  71. 

1885  (-  •  hickory-nut  gens ' ). 

Tonkalla.  The  southernmost  Kala- 
pooian  tribe,  formerly  living  on  Elk  and 
Calapooya  crs.,  tributaries  of  Umpqua  r., 
Oreg.  According  to  Gatschet  there  were 
two  bands,  called  (^ha^^ankeld  and  Tsan- 
tokayu  by  the  Lakmiut,  but  it  seems 
likely  that  the  former  name  (Teh*  Ayan- 
ke^a)  is  merely  the  native  tribal  name. 
The  tribe  is  probably  extinct,  (l.  p.  ) 
Ayaakttd.— Qatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii. 
212.  1899.  Jamkallis.— Latham  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
8oc.  Lond.,  1. 168, 1848.  Teh'Airaiikiad.-Gatschet, 
Calapooya  MS.,  B.  A.  E..  1877  Cthoee  living  at 
Ayankeid ' :  own  name).  TamkalU*.— Seouler  in 
Jour.  Roy.  Geog.  Soc.,  xi,  225, 1841.  TamkaUy.— 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  iii,  666,  1882.  To&«olla.— 
McClane  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  184. 1887.  Tonkalla.— 
Qatschet  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xii,  212,  1899. 
Toulolla.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  422, 1888. 

Tonora.    A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo 
in  Durango,  Mexico;  the  seat  of  the  mis- 
sion of  Sfm  Miguel. 
8.  Xiffual  Toaonu-Orosoo  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  318, 1864. 

Tontuh  (* acorn ' ).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
Toatn'h  tahi.— Oatichet,  Uchee  MS.,  B.  A.  JS.,  71, 

1886  (=>' acorn  gens ') . 

Too  ( *  beads ' ) .    A  Navaho  clan. 
Tbo.— Matthews  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii,  104, 
1890. 

Topon  (yaupon).  (1)  The  Southern 
traders'  name  of  Ilex  camney  an  elegant 
species  of  holly  growing  to  a  height  of  10 
or  15  feet  in  close  proximity  to  the  coast. 
(2)  A  beverage  prepared  from  the  tor- 
refied leaves,  and  possessing  the  prop- 
erties of  an  exhilarant  and  gentle  diuretic. 
This  beverage,  called  by  the  British  trad- 
ers **  Ulack  drink  "  (q.  v. ),  from  the  color 
of  the  strong  infusion,  was  drunk  by  the 
Creeks  at  their  **bask"  (see  Busk),  and 
by  the  elders  when  assembled  in  council 
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or  when  discusBing  everyday  topics.  The 
infosion  was  used  for  different  porpoees, 
according  to  its  stren^h.  Like  the  leaves 
of  Hex  paraguayensis  (mat^),  guayuaa, 
cacao,  f^uarana,  tea,  and  coffee,  the  leaves 
of  the  holly  under  consideration  owe  their 
property  of  a  nerve  excitant  to  the  alka- 
loid theine  which  they  contain.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Southern  seaboard  still 
annually  collect  and  dry  the  leaves  and 
use  them  as  tea,  which*,  however,  is  op- 
pressively sudorific,  at  least  to  tho:^  who 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  it  The 
name  is  from  Catawba  yopun,  a  diminu- 
tive of  ^op,  *tree,*  *  shrub.'    (w.  r.  g.) 

Toqnibo  (yoH  'bluebird',  vv  'mesa': 
'bluebird  on  the  mesa').  A  Tarahu- 
mare  villas  between  the  mining  settle- 
ments of  Batopilas  and  Zapuri,  near  the 
extreme  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Fuerte, 
in  the  Sierra  Madre,  w.  Chihuahua,  Mex- 
ico.— Lumholtz,  Unknown  Mex.,  i,  180, 
1902. 

Torieas.  A  former  tribe  of  s.  Texas, 
perhaps  Coahuiltecan,  members  of  which 
were  encountered  by  Fernando  del 
Bosque,  in  1675,  in  company  with  some 
of  the  Hapes. 

Oori«M.~ReviIlagigedo  (1793)  quoted  by  Orozco 
y  Berra,Oeog..S06jS64.  OozioM.— Revillagigedo 
quoted  by  Bancroft.  Nat.  Races,  i,  611. 1886.    Tori- 


I.— Fernando  del  fioeque  (1675)  in  Nat.  Oeog. 
Mag.,  XIV,  843. 1903. 

Torlgoagh.  A  Seneca  village  about  12 
m.  from  Anagangaw  (Honeoye,  q.  v.) 
and  about  6  m.  from  New  Genej?ee,  proba- 
bly in  Livingston  co.,  N.  Y.,  destroyetl 
by  Gen.  Sullivan  in  1779. — Livermore 
(1779)  in  N.  H.  Hiflt.  Soc.  Coll.,  vi,  328, 
1860. 

Toroonwago.  A  Seneca  village  formerly 
situated  on  upper  Allegheny  r.,  near  the 
present  CoryQon,  Warren  co.,  Pa.  It 
was  one  of  the  towns  in  the  Seneca  set- 
tlement that  extended  for  nearly  8  m. 
along  the  Allegheny  before  1779,  near 
the  later  Complanter  (Seneca)  res.,  N.  Y. 
This  village  is  mentioned  by  this  name 
by  Col.  Brodhead,  to  whom  the  name 
was  given  by  John  Montour.  No  such 
name  appears  on  any  of  the  maps  of  the 
period.  It  was  probably  situated  at  or 
near  the  village  noted  on  Ellicott's  map 
of  1786  as  Tushhanushagota  (Arch.  Pa., 
xi^  map,  1855);  it  is  also  noted  on  the 
Historical  Map  of  Pennsvlvania  (Hist. 
Soc  Pa.,  1875)  as  Tayunchoneyu,  but  is 
wrongly  located  below  Conewango  ( War- 
ren, Pa.),  whereas  according  to  Brod- 
head's  statement  it  was  20  m.  above  that 
place.  (g.  p.  d.) 

Tnihannrtafota.— Howellw,  map,  1792.    Tayunoho- 
B«7tt.  -Hist.  Map  Pa.,  Hist.  Soc.  Pa.  1875.    Tenaha- 


mf-fofhta.— Adlum  map.  1790,  in  Arch.  Pa., 

.   I,  iflM.    Tushhaamhafota.— Elllcott  map. 

1786,  in  Arch.  Pa.,  xi.  1866.    Tahruiifwac*.— Brod- 
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head  (1779),  ibid.,  xii.  106. 1866.  Tofhroonwafo.— 
Ibid.,  166.  Torooawaffo.— Hist.  Map  Pa.,  Hist. 
8oc.  Pa.,  1876  (wrongly  situated). 


Toroteet.  Given  by  Ker  (Trav.,  139, 
1816)  as  a  tribe  living  80  m.  s.  sw.  of 
Red  r.,  apparently  in  w.  Texas,  but  **on  a 
lake  callwl  by  the  natives  Testzapotecas, '  * 
and  numbering  5,(X)0.  The  po-called  tribe 
is  evidently  imaginary. 

Totammoto.  A  former  Maidu  village 
near  Genesee,  Plumas  co.,  Cal.— Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map, 
1905. 

Totlik.  An  Eskimo  village  in  w.  Green- 
land, lat.  73**  40^.— Kane,  Arct.  Explor., 
II,  52.  1856. 

Tonahnoe.  Given  in  John  Work's  list 
(Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  v,  488,  1855) 
as  the  name  of  a  Kaieani  town  having  18 
houses  and  234  inhabitants  in  18.56-41. 
It  may  possibly  have  been  the  summer 
town  of  Kaigani. 

Toaghtanand.  A  tribe  of  the  Powhatan 
confederacy  living  on  the  s.  bank  of 
Pamunkey  r.,  Va.,  perhaps  in  Hanover 
CO.  Pop.  in  1608  estimated  at  about  240. 
Toufhtamuad.— Struchey  {ca.  1612) ),  Va..  35. 1H49. 
Touchtaaaad.— Smith  (1629).  Va..  i,  117,  repr.  1H19. 
Touthtaaundo.— Simons,  ibid.,  160. 

Toonff  Man  Afiraid  of  Hit  Horses.  A 
chief  ofthe  Oglala  Sioux,  contemporane- 
ous with  Red  Cloud  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing lieutenants  of  the  latter  in  the  war  of 
18o6  to  defeat  the  building  of  the  Montana 
road  through  the  buffalo  pasturen  of 
Powder  r.  His  Sioux  name,  Tasunka- 
kokipapi,  is  not  properly  interpreted;  it 
really  means  that  the  l)earer  was  so  notent 
in  battle  that  the  mere  sight  of  his  horses 
inspired  fear.  After  the  peace  of  1868  he 
lived  at  the  Oglala  agency  and  died  at 
Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak.  (  d.  u.  ) 

Toapon.    See  Block  drink,  Yopon. 

Towani  (pmbably  *the  cutworm,'  or 
*  the  caterpillar').  A  fonner  important 
Choctaw  town  on  Chicka«*awhay  r.,  a 
mile  or  two  s.  of  the  modern  town  of 
Shubuta,  Clarke  co..  Miss.  The  terri- 
tory belonging  to  it  extended  westward 
to  the  eastern  dividing  ridge  of  Bogue 
Homa,  northward  as  far  as  Pachuta  cr., 
and  southward  perhaps  as  far  as  the  con- 
fluence of  Chickasaw  hay  and  Buckatunna 
rs.  Its  eastern  boundaricH  are  unknown. 
It  is  often  mentioned  by  Adair  and  other 
contenit)orar3r  writers.  It  seems  that  at 
one  time  during  the  18th  century  it  was 
included  among  the  Sixtownd  f>eople,  and 
the  entire  district  was  then  sometimes 
called  Seventowns.  It  was  perhaps  in 
1764  that  a  band  of  Yowani  separated 
from  the  main  clan,  emigrated  to  Louisi- 
ana, and  united  with  the  Caddo,  forming 
the  Yowani  band  in  the  Caddo  tribe,  an 
oiyanization  nearly  extinct  in  1892.  AH 
the  remaining  Yowani  living  in  their 
ancient  territory  removed  in  1832,  in 
the  second  emigration,  except  two  fam- 
ilies, whose  descendants  still  live  in 
Missis-Mippi.     Some  Yowani  Choctaw  set- 
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tied  about  4  m.  N.  of  Lecompte,  Rapides 
parish,  La.,  but  the  settlement  was  prob- 
ably abandoned  before  1850;  others  went 
to  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  Ind.  Ter.,  where 
they  gained  a  livelihood  as  trappers; 
others  settled  between  Red  r.  and  Bayou 
Natchitoches,  La.,  while  a  few  passed  into 
Texas.  Ck)n8ult  Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  1775; 
Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  79,  1884; 
Halbert  ( 1 )  in  Pub.  Ala.  Hist.  Soc.,  Misc. 
Coll.,  1, 380,  1901;  (2)  in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist. 
Soc.,  Ill,  370,  1900;  vi,  403-410,  1902. 
Ayuw^.-Oatschet,  Caddo  and  Yataral  MS..  B 
A.  E.,  66  (Caddo  nam**).  Aywanl.— Ibid,  (an- 
other Caddo  name).  Swaay.— Romans,  Florida, 
map,  1775.  Haiowaaai.— Halbert  in  Pub.  ML«s. 
HUt.  Soc.,  4S2,  1902.  Hawanee.— Royce  in  18th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  Miss,  map,  1900.  Hawaaay.— Hal- 
bert, op.  cit.  Hewhaaaae.— Am.  State  Papers, 
Ind.  Aff.,  I.  689.  1832.  Heyowaai.— Mooney  in 
14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1093,  1896.  Hiowaaai.— Ham- 
ilton in  Pub.  Miss.  Hist.  8oc..  vi.  405, 1902  (Quot- 
ing various  writers).  Hiyoomaaaae.— Am.  State 
Papers,  op.  clt..  749.  oiyoowaBBee.— Ibid.  la- 
waai.— LAtham,  Varieties  of  Man,  350.  1850.  lo- 
wanea.— Ind.  AfT.  Rep.  1849,  S3. 1850.  Iwaaies.— 
Bollaert  in  Jourr.  Ethnol.  Soc.  Lond.,  ii,  265. 1850. 
Tawaais.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
103.  1856.  Taoana.— Bartram,  Voy..  i.  map,  1799. 
Toaai.— Romans,  Florida.  86. 312. 1776.  Toaaaay.— 
Biog.  and  Hist.  Mem.  of  N.  W.  La.,  526.  1890. 
Touaaa.— Alcedo,  Die.  Geog..  v,  407,  1789.  Ton- 
aaa.— NlefTerys,  French  Dom.  Am.,  map,  135, 1761. 
Touaal-Hl'Anville's  map  in  Hamilton.  Col.  Mo- 


_  map  In  Ha: 

bile.  158,  1897.  Touaa.— Lattr^.  map  U.  S..  1784. 
Yowaaa.— Adair,  Am.  Inds.,  map,  1775.  Yow^.— 
Gatschet,   Creek  Migr.  Leg.,   ii.  206,1888.    To- 


waaae.->Adair.  op.  cit.,  297. 

Tpno.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
in  Ventura  co.,  Cal. 

Hi'-pftk.— Henahaw,  Buenaventura  MS.  vocab.. 
B.  A.  E.,  1884.  Ypuc— Taylor  In  Cal.  Farmer, 
July  24.  1863. 

Ytbupne.  A  tribe  named  in  1708  in  a 
list  of  those  which  had  been  met  or  heard 
of  N.  of  San  Juan  Bautista  mission,  on  the 
lower  Rio  Grande  (Fr.  Isidro  Felix  de 
Espinosa,  **  Relaci6n  Compendiosa**  of 
the  Rio  Grande  missions,  MS.  in  archives 
of  College  of  Santa  Cruz  de  Quei^taro, 
Mexico).  (h.  b.  b.) 

Ttoanit.  A  tribe  of  the  Wichita  con- 
federacy; they  were  eiitirelv  distinct 
from  the  Asinais  (Hasinai),  tfiough  the 
names  of  the  two  tribes  have  been  con- 
fn?e<l.  It  is  possible  that  the  Ysconis.  or 
Isconis,  reported  to  Domingo  de  Mendoza 
in  1684  among  the  tribes  awaiting  him 
somewhere  in  central  or  b.  Texas,  were 
the  Yscanis  (Mendoza,  Viajre,  1683-84, 
MS.).  In  1719  LaHarpe  visited  them 
(the  **A8cani8")  on  Canadian  r.,  where 
they  were  living  a  settled  life  with  the 
Wichita,  Taovavas  (Tawehash),  and 
Tawakoni.  LaHarpe  also  reported  an- 
other village  of  the  Ascanis  60  leagues 
farther  to  the  n.  w.  (Margry,  IMc.,  vi, 
293, 1886) .  Little  more  is  heard  of  these 
tribes  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  centurv, 
by  which  time  they  had  all  moved  south- 
ward into  N.  Texas,  under  pressure  from 
their  bitter  enemies,  the  Comanche  and 
the  Osage.  According  to  an  official  re- 
port made  in  1762,  the  Yscanis  had  been 


among  the  numerous  tribes  which,  aboat 
1746,  asked  the  missionaries  at  San  An- 
tonio for  missions  in  central  Texas.  II 
this  be  true,  they  were  possibly  the 
Hiscas,  or  Haiscas,  mentioned  in  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  San  Xavier  mis- 
sions (Royal  ^uhis  of  Apr.  6,  1748,  and 
Mar.  21,  1752,  MSS.  in  Archivo  Gen,  de 
Mexico).  In  1760  Fr.  Calahorra  y  Saenz, 
of  Nacogdoches,  went  among  the  Yscanis 
and  Tawakoni  to  establish  peace,  and 
soon  afterward  made  an  unsuccessful  at^ 
tempt  to  found  a  mission  for  them.  These 
two  tribes  were  at  that  time  living  close 
together  on  a  stream  in  n.  Texas,  appar- 
ently farther  m.  than  the  place  where 
Mezi^res  found  them  a  decade  later  (con- 
temporary docs,  in  B^xar  Archives). 
The  Yscanis  took  part  in  the  peace  con- 
ference held  by  ^lezi^re6  in  1770  at  the 
Kadohadacho  village,  and  two  years  later 
they  ^ent  representatives  to  B^xar  to 
ratify  the  convention  before  the  governor 
of  Texas,  When,  in  1772,  Mezieres  vis- 
ited the  tribe,  they  were  living  near  the 
E.  benk  of  the  Trinity,  somewhere  below 
the  present  Palestine,  7  leagues  e.  of  one 
of  the  Tawakoni  villages,  and  an  equal 
distance  w.  of  the  Kichai.  The  villa^ 
consisted  of  60  warriors  and  their  fami- 
lies. Thev  lived  in  a  scattered  aericol- 
tural  settlement,  raised  maize,  beans, 
melons,  and  calabashes,  were  «*]osely 
allied  with  the  other  Wichita  tribes,  whooe 
language  they  spoke,  and  were  said  by 
Mezieres  to  be  cannibals.  There  are  in- 
dications that  after  this  the  Yscanis  united 
with  the  Tawakoni,  with  whom  they  had 
always  been  most  closely  associated,  to 
reappear,  perhaps,  in  the  19th  century, 
as  the  Waco.  In  his  reports  of  his  ex- 
peditions made  in  1778  and  1770  to  the 
Wichita  tribes  Mezieres  does  not  men- 
tion the  Yscanis,  but  he  fully  describes 
the  two  Tawakoni  villages,  then  both  on 
the  Brazos.  Morfi,  about  1782,  on  what 
authority  is  not  known,  states  that  the 
'^Tuacana  nation,  to  which  are  united 
some  90  families  of  the  Ixcani,  occupies 
two  towns  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Brazos  de  Dios**  (Mem.  Hist  Tex.,  bk. 
II,  MS.).  This  not  improbable,  for  al- 
though the  Yscanis  are  sometimes  tnen- 
tiont^  by  name  as  late  as  1794,  at  least, 
it  is  always  in  connection  with  the  other 
Wichita  tribes,  and  with  no  indication 
as  to  their  location.  After  1 794,  so  far  as 
has  been  learned,  the  name  is  not  used. 
But  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  when 
the  Tawakoni  villages  are  again  men- 
tioned in  the  records  (now  English  in- 
stead of  Spanish),  one  of  them  appears  as 
that  of  the  Waco,  a  name  formerly  un- 
known in  Texas,  and  not  accounted  for 
by  migration.  The  Waco  may  have  be^i 
the  Yscanis  under  a  new  name.  For 
other  information,  see  Tawakoni^  Tawe- 
hash,  WacOf  Wichita.  (h.  e.  b.) 
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I.— LaHarpe  (1719),  op.  cit. 
Royal  cedula  of  1752,  op.  cit.  (Identical?).  Hit- 
oaa.— Ibid.,  1748.  HywMuiit.— Kerl^rec  (1768), 
Projet  de  Palx,  in  Jour.  Soc.  dee  Am^ricanistes 
de  Paris,  n.  b.,  hi,  no.  1,  72,  1900.  Isoonit.— Men- 
doza  (1684),  op.  cit.  itoanU.— Morfi  (ca.  1782), 
op.  cit.  Izaeanis.— Cabello,  Informe,  1784,  MS. 
TMan.— Gonzalez  (1770),  MS.  letter  in  the  Arch- 
ivo  Oen.  M6x.  Tteanei.— Melchor  A  fan  de  Ri- 
vera (1768),  letter  to  Hugo  O'Conor.  MS.  in  B^xar 
Archives.    Tioonis.— Mendoza  (1684),  op.  cit. 

Yta.  A  province  or  village  visited  by 
Ay  Hon.  probably  on  the  South  Carolina^ 
coast,  in  1520.  It  was  then  under  the 
chief  Datha. 

Itha. -Barcia,  Ensayo,  4,  1723.  Yta.— Ovledo, 
Hist.  Oen.  Indies,  in,  628.  1853.  Ytba.— Barcia, 
op.  cit. 

Ytriia.  Mentioned  by  OiXate  (Doc. 
In^.,  XVI,  103,  1871)  as  a  pueblo  of  New 
Mexico  in  1598. 

Ynbuincariri  A  tribe  or  band,  proba- 
bly Shoshonean,  living  w.  of  Green  r., 
Utah,  in  1776. 

lambaoanis.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer.  Jan.  31, 
1862.  Jumbniorariri.— MUhlcnpfordt,  Mejico,  ii, 
588,  1842.  Yabuinoarini.— Escalante  quoted  by 
Duro,  Don  Diego  de  Peflalosa,  142, 1882.  Yubuia- 
oaririt.— Domlnguez  and  Escalante  (1776)  in  Doc. 
Hist.  Mex.,  2d  8.,  I.  637, 1854. 

Yncaipa  ('wet  lands').  A  former  vil- 
lage of  the  Serranos  b.  of  Bedlands,  s.  Cal. 
Yuoaipa.— Caballeria,  Hist  San  Bernardino  Val., 
39,  1902;  Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  Am.  Arch, 
and  Eth..  viu.  SB.  1908.  Yukaipa.— Kroeber.  ibid., 
89.   Ynkaipat.— Kroeber.  ibid., 34  (Serrano name). 

Ynooa.  The  yucca  waa  perhaps  the 
most  useful  plant  known  to  the  Indians 
of  its  habitat,  which  included  the  South- 
em  states,  the  Rocky  intn.  region,  and 
the  Great  Plains  as  far  n.  as  the  Dakotas. 
Yucca  glonosa  is  a  native  of  Virginia,  and 
Y.  filamentom  ranges  southward  from  that 
state.  It  was  the  **8ilk  grass'*  so  often 
mentioned  by  early  writers  on  Virginia. 
The  tribes  making  most  use  of  this  plant 
are  the  Comanche,  Apache,  Navaho,  Pue- 
blos, Ilavasupai,  Mohave,  Pima,  Papago, 
Maricopa,  Walapai,  Paiute,  Panamint,and 
Diegiieflos.  Thereare  innumerable  speci- 
mens of  sandals,  cordage,  etc.,  from  caves 
and  cliff-houses  showing  the  use  of  yucca 
by  the  ancient  Southwestern  tribes,  and 
that  the  Southern  tribes  valued  the  fiber 
is  indubitable.  The  fruit  of  Y.  baccata 
and  Y.  glauca  is  used  for  food  by  the  Zufli, 
Navaho,  Apache,  and  other  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona,  and  the  flowers  of 
y.  filamentosa  and  Y.  gloriosa  were  eaten 
by  the  Virginia  Indians  and  tribes  farther 
s.  The  roots  were  the  only  soajj  (amole) 
known  to  the  Southwestern  tribes,  and 
the  Pueblos  especially  use  it  for  washing 
the  hair,  for  which  purpose  it  is  a  god- 
send in  a  territory  where  the  water  is 
genetally  alkaline.  The  Kiowa  added 
the  roots  to  a  preparation  used  in  tanning 
skins  (see  Skin-dremng).  The  Navaho 
made  green  d^e  from  the  chopped  leaves 
of  Y,  baccata  in  conjunction  with  another 
plant,  and  the  Zufli  used  the  juice  ex- 
tracted, by  boiling,  from  the  fruit  of  Y. 
glauca,  in  the  manufacture  and  decoration 


of  pottery.  The  dried  flower  stalk  is  an 
excellent  material  for  fire-drills  ( Apache, 
Zufii,  cliff-dwellers).  The  ZufSi  shredded 
the  stal  k,  after  boiling,  to  procure  a  strong, 
straight  fiber,  which  they  extracted  with 
their  teeth.  Hairbrushes  were  made 
from  coarse  yucca  fibers  by  many  tribes 
of  the  extreme  S.  W.,  and  the  Pue- 
blos used  thin  strips  of  the  leaf  as  paint 
brushes  in  decorating  pottery,  masks, 
tablets,  dolls,  prayer-sticks,  etc.  In  bas- 
ketry the  leaves  and  slender  fibrous  roots 
were  extensively  used  for  making  trays, 
plates,  bowls,  and  mats  for  household  use 
and  \o  shroud  the  dead.  The  most  use- 
ful product  of  the  yucca  was  its  excellent 
fiber,  which  was  used  in  straight  bunches 
or  twisted  into  cord  for  making  nets, 
noose  snares,  bowstrings,  sandals,  cloth, 
and  warp  for  rabbit-skin  and  feather 
robes,  ana  for  sewing  and  tying,  the  leaves 
or  strips  of  them  often  being  used  in  the 
natural  state  for  the  latter  purpose.  For 
twisting  the  fiber  into  cord  the  Papago 
had  a  simple  device  which  was  whirled 
in  the  hand.  The  net  of  the  carrying 
frame  (kihu)  of  the  Pima  and  Papago  is 
elaborately  workeii  and  resembles  lace. 
Dried  flower  stalks  of  the  yucca  were  car- 
ried in  certain  Zufli  ceremonies,  and  the 
leaves  were  used  for  simulating  fla^lla- 
tion  in  an. initiation  rite  by  the  rlopi  and 
other  Pueblos.  (w.  h.) 

Yaohi  (* situated  yonder,'  probably 
given  by  some  Indians  of  the  tribe  in 
answer  io  the  inquiry  "Who  are  you?'* 
or**  Whence  come  you?").  A  tribe  co- 
extensive with  the  Uchean  family  (q.  v. ). 
Recent  in  vestigationspoint  strongly  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Westo  referred  to  by 
early  Carolina  explorers  and  settlers,  and 
from  whom  Savannah  r.  was  orginally 
named,  were  the  Yuchi.  It  is  uncertain 
whether  the  Stono,  whose  name  is  some- 
times coupled  with  the  Westo,  were  re- 
lated to  them,  or  whether  the  two  tribes 
have  been  confused  on  account  of  a  simi- 
larity in  designation.  The  early  writers 
also  state  that  the  Westo  were  driven  out 
of  their  country  in  1681  by  the  Savannah 
(Shawnee),  but  this  must  mean  only  a 
part  of  them.  Another  name  applied  to 
at  least  the  northernmost  Yuchi  was  Ho- 
gologee.  These  different  names  have 
caused  much  confusion,  and  standard 
maps  of  the  18th  century  have  Weatos, 
Hogologees,  and  Yuchi  (or  lichee)  noted 
independently.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  all  of  these  were  Yuchi,  representing, 
instead  of  separate  tribes,  a  number  of 
successive  migrations  of  Yuchi  from  Sa- 
vannah r.  to  the  Chattahoochee— the 
Westo  being  those  driven  out  by  the 
Shawnee,  the  Hogologee  those  who  emi- 
grated with  the  Apalachicola  after  the 
Yamasee  war,  and  the  Yuchi  those  who 
changed  their  place  of  abode  between  1 729 
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and  1750,  just  before  and  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Georgia.  Various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  find  a  Yuchi  derivation  for 
words  and  names  recorded  by  ancient 
chroniclers,  but  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Yui>aha,  the  name  of  a  country 
heard  of  by  De  Soto  but  not  certainly 
reached,  there  is  no  good  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  them.  The  name  of  Cofitachique, 
which  has  generally  been   considered  a 


YUCHI  MAN.       (f.   0.   SPECK,   PHOTO.) 

Yuchi  town,  appears  to  be  Muskhogean, 
and,  if  the  indentitication  of  the  Westo 
with  the  Yuchi  is  correct,  there  is  fl:ood 
■rea.*»on  for  l)elieving  that  the  people  of 
Cofitachique  were  something  else.  Al- 
though there  is  known  to  have  l)een  one 
settlement  of  the  Yuchi  on  Tennessee  r., 
the  rest  of  them  apparently  occupied  one 
continuous  area  and  seem  to  have  consti- 
tuted a  homogeneous  people.  This  area 
eml)raced  the  entire  mid-course  of  Savan- 
nah r.,  and  probably  included  most  of  the 
Ogeechee,  which  was  sometimes  known  as 
1  lughchee  (i.  e.  Yuchi )  r.  1  ii  1 739a  Yuchi 
town,  Mount  Pleasant,  existed  on  Savan- 
nah r.  25  m.  above  Ebenezer,  hence  in 
Screven  co.,  Ga.,  probably  near  the  mouth 
of  Hrier  cr.  Tracts  on  the  w.  side  of  that  r. 
extending  as  far  s.  as  Ebenezer  cr.,  Ef- 
fingham CO.,  and  others  above  and  below 
Augusta  were  claimed  by  the  Yuchi  as 
late  as  1740.  Hawkins  in  1799  (Sketch, 
()I,  1848)  stated  that  Yuchi  were  for- 
merly settled  in  small  villages  atPonpon, 
Saitketchers  (these  two,  however,  were 
Yamasee  centers).  Silver  Bluff,  and  Ogee- 
chee, an»l  were  continuallv  at  war  with  the 
Cherokee,  Catawba,  and  Creeks.    This 


gives  them  a  wide  range  on  both  sides  of 
Savannah  r.  Filson(Di8cov.of  Ky.,1793) 
said  that  the  **  Uchees  occupy  four  differ^ 
ent  places  of  residence,  at  the  head  of  St 
John's,  the  fork  of  St.  Mary's,  the  head 
of  Cannouchee  (Cannochee),  and  the 
head  of  St  Tilles  [Satilla].**  The  prind- 
nal  Yuchi  town  among  the  Lower  Creeks 
had  in  Hawkins'  time  ( 1799 )  sent  out  three 
colonies  eastward:  Intatchkalgi,  Padshi- 
laika,  and  Tokogalgi  (their  Creek  names). 
Another  Yuchi  town  is  mentioned  by 
Morse  (1822)  near  Miccosukee,  Leon  oo., 
N.  Fla.  Some  of  the  Yuchi  settled  with 
the  Savannah  Indians  on  Tallapoosa  r. 
Hawkins  estimated  the  '*gtm-men" 
in  Yuchi  and  these  branch  villages  at 
250.  Bartram  (Trav.,  387,  1792)  }>oiiilB 
out  their  relations  to  the  Creeks  as  foU 
lows:  *' They  are  in  confederacy  with  the 
Creeks,  but  do  not  mix  with  them;  and 
on  accoant  of  their  numbers  and  strength 
are  of  importance  enough  to  excite  an<* 
draw  upon  them  the  jealousy  of  th^ 
whole  Musco^ulge  confwieracy,  and  are 
usually  at  variance,  yet  are  wise  enough 
to  unite  against  a  common  enemy  to  sup- 
port the  interest  and  glory  of  the  general 
Creek  confederacy.**  Their  town  is  de- 
scribed as  the  largest,  most' com itact,  and 


YUCHI  QIRL.       (f.  Q.   6PCCK.  PHOTO.  ) 

best  situated  Indian  town  he  ever  saw. 
Their  population  is  stated  by  him  to  be 
from  1,000  to  1,5(X),  and  in  this  estimate 
he  includes  600  warriors.  The  Creeks 
claimed  to  have  subjugated  the  Yuchi  and 
regarded  them  as  slaves  ( scdafki ) ,  probably 
only  the  western  or  Chattahoochee  part, 
not  those  who  lived  among  the  Sieii^- 
nole  and  the  Yamasee.  In  recent  times 
this  iK>int  was  mooted  even  in  the  Creek 
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legislature,  and  some  members  thought 
the  Yuchi  should  receive  no  annuities, 
since  they  were  slaves.  The  Yuchi  were 
much  attached  to  the  ways  and  customs 
of  their  forefathers,  and  in  1813  they  took 
sides  with  the  Upper  Creeks  against  the 
Government.  Their  towns  were  de- 
stroyed in  consequence  of  this  by  the 
friendly  Creeks.  Hawkins  (Sketch,  62, 
1799)  claims  a  better  standard  of  morality 
for  them  than  for  many  of  the  Creek 
towns,  saying  **  these  people  are  more 
civil  and  orderly  than  their  neighbors, 
and  their  women  are  more  chaste  and  the 
men  better  hunters.  The  men  take  part 
in  the  labors  of  the  women,  and  are  more 
constant  in  their  attachment  to  their 
women  than  is  usual  among  red  people.** 
In  1836  they  removed  with  the  Creeks  to 
the  present  Oklahoma,  where  fewer  than 
500  now  reside  in  the  n.  w.  part  of  the 
Creek  Nation.  Part  live  among  the  Shaw- 
nee on  the  W. — the  8<vcalled  Shawano 
Yuchi.  Here  they  had  a  separate  town 
body,  with  representatives  in  the  Creek 
assembly,  until  the  dissolution  of  the 
Creek  Nation  as  such  in  1906.  They  ex- 
hibit a  tendency  toward  conservatism  and 
pride.  Their  loosely-marke<l  settlements 
'were  named  as  follows:  Arkansaw  River, 
Big  Pond  Town,  Blackjack  Town,  Deep 
Fork  Creek,  Duck  Creek  Town,  Intatch- 
kalgi.  Mount  Pleasant,  Ogeechee,  Padshi- 
laika,  Polecat  Creek,  Bed  Fork,  Silver 
Bluff,  Snake  Creek,  Spring  Garden  Town, 
and  Tokogalgi. 

In  material  culture  the  Yuchi  are 
typical  of  the  agricultural  hunting  tribes 
of  the  K.  B.  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  area, 
living  formerly  in  permanent  villages 
surrounded  by  cultivated  fields  and 
always  situated  conveniently  near  some 
stream  where  fish  abounded.  Their 
houses  were  grouped  about  a  square  plot 
of  ground,  whicn  was  held  as  sacred, 
where  religious  ceremonies  and  social 
gatherings  took  place.  The  ordinary 
houses  were  of  the  common  coast  i:ype, 
covered  with  bark  or  mats,  but  there  was, 
besides,  another  more  complex  and  per- 
manent sort  with  sides  pWtered  with 
clay.  They  were  good  potters,  manu- 
facturing various  forms  hy  the  coiling 
process,  nearly  all,  however,  similar  in 
shape  to  gourds,  from  which  it  is  possi- 
ble the  forms  were  derived.  Incised 
decorations  occur  only  on  or  near  the 
rim.  Decorated  effigy  pipes  of  clay  are 
still  made,  resembling  closely  some  of 
those  found  in  mounds  in  Georgia  and 
the  Carolinas.  Basketry  waa  made  of 
cane  and  hickory  splints,'  and  the  art  was 
quite  highly  developed.  Considerable 
wooden  ware  was  also  used.  The  original 
siyle  of  clothing  has  been  8upplante<l  for 
several  generations  by  calico  and  trade 
goods  ma<le  into  shirts,  outside  hunting 


jackets,  leggings,  turban-like  heatlgear, 
sashes,  neckbands,  garters,  shoulder 
straps,  and  pouches,  which  are  possibly 
survivals  of  older  forms.  Sashes,  neck- 
bands, leg-bands,  hair  pendants,  pouches, 
and  shoulder-bands  are  decorated  with 
geometrical  designs  in  bead  embroidery 
representing  animals  and  natural  objects. 
Some  of  these  designs  are  said  to  be  worn 
in  imitation  of  mythic  characters  and 
seem  to  be  in  a  sense  symbolical.  An 
influence  may  have  been  exert eil  on 
Yuchi  art  by  the  prairie  tribes  since  the 
removal  to  the  W.  Bows  and  arrows, 
clubs,  and  spears  were  their  chief 
>^eapons.  The  blowgun  was  much  in 
use  m  hunting.  Dogs,  too,  were  used  in 
the  chase,  and  hunting  formulas  were 
believed  to  affect  the  movements  of  the 
quarry.  Fishing  was  commonly  carried 
on  by  poisoning  the  stream  with  a  species 
of  tephrosia. 

The  political  organization  of  the  tril)e, 
which  has  become  more  pronounceil  in 
type  since  its  incorporatiiVtl  into  the 
Creek  Nation,  is  based  on  the  town. 
This  is  made  up  of  some  18  or  20  totem ic, 
maternal,  exogamic  clann,  the  members 
of  which  trace  their  descent  from  the 
totem  animal  and  have  certain  restric- 
tions in  regard  to  it.  At  an  annual  cere- 
mony the  clans  perform  propitiatory  and 
reverential  dances  in  honor  of  their  to- 
tems. 

The  Yuchi  clans  are  as  follows,  the 
names  in  parentheses  being  the  simplified 
forms  of  those  recorde<l  bv  Gatschet: 
Sag%'  (Sagi),  Bear;  Data  (Tala),  Wolf; 
VVe^yA*^  (Weyon),  Deer;  Tab'^ii^  (Tapa), 
Tortoise;  WcU^^a"^  (VVetchon),  Panther; 
Cad«anc  (Shatane),  Wildcat;  Catien6 
(Shathiane),  Fox;  Godd  (Huda),  Wiml; 
Cu(8hu),  Msh;  Cagii«^(Shakian),  Beaver; 
Curan6  (Shuhlanan),  Otter;  Djii^tie" 
(Tchatchiun),  Raccoon;  Yusa"^(  Yussoih), 
Skunk;  WetsagowA"^  (WetMagua),  Opos- 
sum; Cadjwane,  Rabbit;  Cslva,  Squirrel; 
WetcVi  ( Witchah),  Turkey;  GVna  (Sha), 
Eagle;  YaHi^,  Buzzard;  Ca,  Snake. 
Gatschet  gives  also  the  Senan  (Bird), 
Tapatwa  (Alligator),  Tapi  (Salt),  To 
Sweet-potato),  Yonh  (Hickory-nut), and 
Yontun  (Acorn),  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
these  clans  existed  among  the  Yuchi. 
There  is  disagreement  among  native  in- 
formants regarding  the  existence  of  the 
Eagle,  Buzzard,  and  Snake  clans  al)ove 
given. 

The  whole  male  pf)pulation  of  tlie 
town,  and  of  the  tribe  as  well,  is  again 
subdivided  into  two  other  social  classes, 
which  have  certain  town  offices  and 
functions  in  the  ceremonies  inherent  in 
them.  These  clasi<es  are  chief  and  war- 
rior, and  inheritance  in  them  is  reckoned 
through  the  father  without  regard  to 
clanship  of  the  other  wrt.     Property  is 
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handed  down  partly  through  father  to 
son  and  partly  from  father  to  sii'ter's 
children,  inheritance  being  thus  an  indi- 
vidual and  not  solely  a  group  matter. 
The  men  of  different  classes  are  distin- 
guished by  facial  painting. 

The  town  officials  are  a  town  chief  and 
priest,  chosen  from  the  chief  class  of  cer- 
tain leading  clans;  a  master  of  cere- 
monies and  representative  from  the  war- 
rior class  of  certain  clans,  with  3  secondary 
chiefs  and  3  secondary  warriors  from  cer- 
tain clans.  There  are,  besides,  other  offi- 
cials chosen  from  certain  clans  and  classes, 
who  have  charge  of  different  stages  of 
the  ceremonies.  U  nanimous  acclamation 
constitutes  appointment  to  an  office.  The 
town  itself,  represented  by  its  chiefs  and 
lesser  officers  or  warriors,  regulates  the 
ceremonies  and  matters  of  an  internal 
nature  or  those  dealing  with  outsiders  or 
other  towns. 

Each  town  has  a  sacred  public  square, 
or  shrine,  where  social  and  religious 
meetings  are  held,  on  the  four  edges  of 
which  stand  four  ceremonial  lod};es  cov- 
ered with  boughs.  In  these  lodges  the 
different  clan  groups  have  assigned  places 
during  public  occasions.  The  square 
|f round  symbolizes  the  rainbow,  wnere, 
in  the  sky-world,  Sun,  the  mythical  cul- 
ture-hero, underwent  the  ceremonial  or- 
deals which  he  handed  down  to  the  first 
Yuchi. 

The  chief  power  above  that  is  recog- 
nized as  the  source  of  life  and  mystery  is 
the  Sun.  There  seems,  as  well,  to  be 
some  unworshiped  but  acknowledged 
supernatural  source  of  power  from  which 
mechanical  magic  flows.  But  the  Sun,  in 
his  plural  concept  as  chief  of  the  sky- 
world,  the  author  of  the  life,  the  cere- 
monies, and  culture  of  the  people,  is  by 
far  the  most  important  figure  in  their  re- 
ligious life.  The  various  animals  of  the 
pky- world  are  important  in  myth,  but  in 
practice  the  Yuchi  do  not  recognize  in 
them  anything  more  to  be  fearetl  than  in 
the  numerous  spirits  which  dominate 
other  natural  objects  in  their  surround- 
ings. Vegetation  spirits  are  closely  con- 
cerned in  their  daily  and  ceremonial  life, 
as  is  shovvn  in  the  annual  new-fire  and 
harvest  ceremony.  Besides  these,  totemic 
ancestral  spirits  play  a  rather  important 
l)art. 

Public  religious  worship  is  performed 
by  the  whole  town  in  a  complex  annual 
ceremony  connected  with  the  corn  har- 
vest, the  different  rites  of  which  occupy 
three  days  and  the  intervening  nights. 
The  square  ground  is  the  scene  of  action. 
CertMuonial  making  of  new  fire,  clan 
dances  mimicking  totemic  ancestors, 
dances  propitiating  evilly-incline<l  spir- 
its and  thanking  various  beneficent  ones 
as  well  as   inducing  them  to  continue 


their  benefits,  scarification  of  the  males 
for  sacrifice  and  purification,  taking  an 
emetic  as  a  purifier,  the  partaiiing  of  the 
first  green  com  of  the  season,  and  the 
performance  of  a  characteristic  ball  game 
with  two  sticks,  are  the  main  elements  of 
the  annual  ceremony.  Young  men  are 
admitted  to  the  ranks  of  manhood  at  this 
time.  This  important  event  is  carried  on 
in  distinct  emulation  of  the  Sun  to  insure 
a  continuance  of  tribal  existence.  The 
sentiment  of  obedience  to  the  Sun  ie 
peculiarly  prominent  with  the  Yuchi. 

Disease  is  accredited  to  the  presence  of 
a  harmful  spirit  which  has  been  placed 
in  the  system  by  some  offended  animal 
spirit  or  malevolent  conjurer.  Herbs, 
which  have  names  (*or responding  in  »>me 
way  to  the  name  of  the  animal  causing 
the  trouble,  are  brewed  in  a  pot  and  ad- 
ministered internally.  By  this  means  of 
sympathetic  healing  and  by  the  use  of 
song  formulas  the  disease  spirit  is  driven 
out  oy  the  shaman. 

During  her  catamenial  periods,  and  at 
childbirth  also,  the  woman  secludes  her- 
self from  her  family  and  house.  She  lives 
alone  in  a  temporary  hut  under  a  taboo 
of  certain  foods.  At  the  birth  of  the  child 
its  navel  cord  is  ceremonially  disponed  of, 
and  the  father  is  henceforth  prohibited 
from  association  with  his  friends,  besides 
having  restrictions  for  a  month  against 
the  use  of  certain  foods,  manual  labor,  and 
hunting.  The  children's  cradle  is  the 
hammock.  On  the  fourth  day  after  its 
birth  the  child  is  named  after  a  maternal 
grand  uncle  or  grandaunt  Unmarried 
girls  are  marked  off  from  others  with  red 
paint  The  marriage  rite  is  a  very  simple 
one,  the  couple  being  of  different  clans, 
of  course,  merely  agreeing  to  unite  and 
for  a  while  usuallv  reside  in  the  woman's 
home.  The  dead  were  formerly  buried 
underneath  the  floor  of  the  house  with  a 
supply  of  food  and  clothos.  Nowadays, 
however,  burial  is  made  in  a  cemetery, 
with  rites  similar  to  those  of  former  times, 
and-  a  small  log  hut  is  raised  over  the  spot. 
Here  a  fire  is  kept  buminK  for  four  days, 
during  which  time  the  spirit  is  on  its  jour^ 
ney  eastward  to  the  land  of  the  dead  up 
above  where  the  Sun  is.  There  are  four 
souls,  but  only  one  passes  on  to  the  future 
life,  having  as  a  finale  to  pass  an  obstacle 
at  the  entrance  to  the  sky.  If  this  point 
is  passed  in  safety  the  journey  is  over, 
otherwise  it  returns  to  earth  a  menace  to 
the  happiness  of  the  living. 

In  mythology  there  is  a  sharp  contrast 
between  culture-hero  and  trickster.  In 
the  more  sacred  cosmological  myths  con- 
siderable unity  is  found,  but  the* trickster 
tales  are  loose  and  often  fragmentary. 
Creations  are  ascribed  mostly  to  the  as- 
sembled pre-earthly  animals.  Earth  is 
brought  up  from  a  watery  waste  by  craw- 
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fish.  The  Sun  seems  to  he  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  culture-hero.  He 
created  the  Yuchi,  having;  caused  their 
forebears  to  spring  from  a  drop  of  men- 
strual blood  in  the  sky  worla,  whence 
the^  were  transferred  to  this  earth.  He 
is  hkewise  the  author  of  the  human  class 
and  clan  system  and  the  religious  rites, 
but  he  does  not  appear  prominently  as  a 
transformer.  He  is  furthermore  the  giver  . 
of  all  that  is  materially  good  and  bene- 
ficial in  their  lives.  The  trickster,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  named  Rabbit.  He  effects 
a  few  transformations  in  the  course  of  his 
mischief-making  career,  without  any  par- 
ticular motive.  Other  myths  are  held  by 
the  various  clans,  and  repeated  generally 
in  praise  of  their  totem.  Many  myth  ele- 
ments from  negro  sources  ma^  have  been 
embodied  by  these  Indians  in  their  ani- 
mal tales,  probably  through  contact  with 
the  Creek  negroes.  Other  types  of  widely 
distributed  myths  are  the  race  between 
two  animal  rivals,  the  imitation  of  the 
host,  the  masu:  flight,  stealing  of  fire,  tar- 
man  story,  the  legend  about  an  emigra- 
tion of  part  of  the  tribe,  the  origin  of  death 
resulting  from  someone's  mistake,  and  the 
explanation  of  various  peculiarities  pos- 
sessed by  the  present-day  animals.  See 
WesiOf  Yupaha. 

Consult  Speck,  Ethnology  of  the  Yuchi 
Inds.,  Anthr.  Pub.  Mus.  Univ.  Pa.,  i, 
no.  1,  1909.  (f.  G.  8.) 

Aoheet.—Prlchard,  Phys.  Hist.  Man.,  v,  401, 1847. 
Ani'-Yu'til.— Mooney  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  610, 
1900  (Cherokee  name;  ains.  Yu'tA).  EuohM.- 
Romans,  Florida,  i.  280, 1776.  Buohees.— Lincoln 
£1789)  in  Am.  St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  i,  79,  1882. 
Buhehee.— Adair.  Hiat.  Am.  Inds.,  846, 1775.  But- 
ohees.— Hawkins  (1786)  in  Am.  8t.  Papers,  Ind. 
Aff.,  I,  89,  1832.  Houtohis.— Morne,  Rep.  to  Sec. 
War.  811, 1822.  OohMS.— Drake  Bk.  Inds., 94, 1848. 
Ouohee.— Schermertiorn  in  Mabs.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll., 
2d  8.,  II,  18. 1812.  Bound  town  poople.— Swanton  in 
Am.  Anthr.,  xi,  no.  8.  497.  1909  (so  called  by 
early  English).  Savannas.— Lattr^,  map  of  U.  S., 
1784.  SaTanuoa.— Bartram,  Trav.,  461.  1791.  Ta- 
hogale.— Coxe,  (Darolana,  18.  1741  (erroneously 
given  as  an  island  in  Tennessee  r.  and  the  tribe 
occupying  it).  Tahogalewi.— Gatschet.  Creek 
MIgr.  Leg.,  i,  19.  1884.  (Delaware  name.)  To- 
ho^oas.— German  map  Brit.  Col. ,  ca.  1750.  Tsoya- 
ha.— F.  G.  Spec  k.infn,  1907  ('offspring  of  the  sun': 
own  name).  Uoheea.— Barnard  (1792)  in  Am.  St. 
Papers,  Ind.  Aff.,  ii,  309,  1832.  uchet.— Bartram, 
ITav.,  209, 1T91.  Uohies.— Drake,  Bk.  Inds.,  bk.  iv, 
58, 1848.  Uohys.— Woodward,  Rem..  25. 1859.  Ut- 
eheet.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Antiq.  Soc.,  ii,  95, 
1836.  lTtohis.—Nuttan,  Jour.,  236, 1821.  VUchies.— 
Beighaus  (1845),  Physik.  Atlas,  map  17,  1848. 
Tooohee.— Lougnridge.  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  131, 
1851.  Yuohi.— Gatschet,  Creek  Migr.  Leg.,  i,  19, 
1884.  Ynohiha.— Gatschet,  MS..  B.  A.  E.  (distribu- 
tive plural  of  Yuchi). 

Tucnche.  A  Tatshiautin  village  at  the 
head  of  Stuart  lake,  Brit.  Col.,  and  the 
(H>rtage  between  it  and  Babine  lake. 
Pop.  16  in  1909. 

Ya-Ku-toe.— Morice.  Notes  on  W.  D6n<h>,  26, 1893. 
Yuentoa.— €an.  Ind.  Aff.  RepM. 

Yu6.  The  name  applied  bv  the  Garzas, 
who  were  living  in  1828  at  Mier,  on  the 
8.  side  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  the  band  of 
Carrizos  who  lived  at  Camargo.   The  band 


of  Carrizos  about  .Laredo,  Texas,  they 
called  Yem^.  Those  at  Camarso  were  at 
this  time  still  in  part  unsettled  and  un- 
civilized. According  to  the  naturalist 
Luis  Berlandier,  who  visited  these  places 
in  the  year  named,  the  Garzas  were  com- 
monly known  in  the  country  as  Carrizos, 
yet  their  languages  were  entirely  distinct, 
the  two  tribes  being  able  to  understand 
each  other  only  bv  signs.  He  adds  that 
the  language  of  the  Yu6  was  limited  to 
the  Carrizo  tribe  only  (Berlandier  and 
Chovel,  Diario  de  Viage  de  Li  mites,  144, 
146,  1860).  (H.  E.  B,) 

Ynfera.  A  district  (tribe)  speakihg  a 
distinct  dialect  of  the  Timucuan  language, 
mentioned  without  location  or  other  de- 
tail by  Pareja  (1614),  Arte  de  la  Lengua 
Tunuquana,  1886. 

Yngeningge  (Tewa:  'villase  of  the  ra- 
vine'). A  former  Tewa  pueblo  on  the  w. 
bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  opposite  the 
present  pueblo  of  San  Juan,  near  the  site 
of  the  village  of  Chamita,  n.  N.  Mex.  It 
was  visited  in  1542  by  Francisco  de  Bar- 
rionuevo,  of  Coronado's  expedition,  but 
little  information  concerning  it  was  ob- 
tained, as  the  inhabitants  at  the  approach 
of  the  Spaniards  fled  to  the  mountains, 
where,  it  was  said,  they  had  four  strong 
villages  that  could  not  be  reached  with 
horses.  The  pueblo  was  voluntarily  re- 
linquished to  tne  Spaniards  under  Oflate 
in  1598,  the  inhabitants  joining  their 
kindred  at  San  Juan.  In  the  yesLt  named 
the  first  white  settlement  in  the  W. 
was  here  made,  under  the  name  '*San 
Francisco  de  los  EspafSoles,"  and  on  Sept 
8  the  chapel  was  consecrated.  In  the 
following  year  the  name  was  changed  to 
San  Gabriel,  which  has  been  retained  by 
the  Mexicans  as  the  name  of  the  place 
to  this  day.  San  Gabriel  was  abandoned 
in  the  spring  of  1605  and  Santa  F^  founded 
as  the  seat  of  the  New  Mexican  provincial 
government.  See  Bandelier  (1)  in  Arch. 
Inst.  Papers,  iv,  58, 1892,  (2)  Gilded  Man, 
286,  1893;  Winship  in  14th  Rep  B.  A. 
E.,  1896;  Hodge  in  Historic  Towns  of 
Western  States,  1901.  (f.  w.  h.) 

Juke-yunke.— Loew  (1875)  In  Wheeler  Surv.  Rep., 
VII,  844, 1879.    San  Gabriel.— Shea,  Cath.  Miss.,  IS, 

1870.  San  Gabriel  del  Yunque.— Bandelier  in  A rch. 
InHt.  Papers,  in,  107,  1890.  Bant  FranoiMO  de  lot 
Espanolea.— Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^.,  xvi,  116, 

1871.  Bant  Gabriel.— Ofiate.  ibid.  SantGabriele.— 
Bandelier,  op.  cit.,  i,  19,  1888  (after  Ofiate). 
Ynquevunqne.— DaviM,  Span.  Conq.  N.  Mex.,  185, 
221,225, 1869 (misprint).  Yuge-uing-fe.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  ill,  123, 311, 1890  (aboriginal 
name).  Yonque.— Bandelier  in  Ritch,  N.  Mex., 
201,  1885.  Yuqueyunk.— Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am. 
Ethnol.  Soc..  11.  Ixxl,  1848.  Yuqueyunque.— Casta- 
fieda  ( 1596)  in  14th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  525, 1896.  Yuqui 
Yanqui.— Kern  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv, 
map,  38-39,  1854. 

Ynit  (pi.  of  yukj  'man':  own  name. — 
Bogoras).  The  Asiatic  Eskimo,  who  emi- 
grated from  America  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant period  and  are  settled  around  East 
cape,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Indian  pt 
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and  C.  Chukotsky,  and  on  8t  Lawrence 
id.  Although  a  few  of  them  have  ob- 
tained reindeer,  in  mode  of  life  and  gen- 
eral characteristics  they  resemble  the  Es- 
kimo of  Alaska.  Their  language,  how- 
ever, varies  considerably  from  that  spoken 
on  the  American  side  and  is  said  to  be 
harsher.  But  few  of  them  have  adopted 
the  custom  of  wearing  labrets.  They 
have  l)een  frequently  confused  with  their 
neighbors,  the  maritime  Chukchi.  Lin- 
guistically they  may  be  distinguished  into 
four  groups— the  ^ookalit  of  Eiast  cape, 
the  Aiwanat  of  Indian  pt,  the  VVuteelit 
of  V.  Ulakhpen,  and  the  Eiwhuelit  of  St 
Lawrence  id.  Their  villages,  grouped 
under  these  subdivisions,  are:  NookalU: 
Enmitahin,  Nabnkak,  Ulak.  AiwanaU 
Avak,  Imtuk,  Napakutak,  Rirak,  Tesik, 
Unisak.  (Krause  mentions  another,  at 
the  head  of  Plover  bay,  called  Nasskatu- 
lok,  not  referred  to  by  Bogoras. )  Wutei' 
lit:  Chenlin,Cherinak.  EiwhielU:  Chibu- 
kak,  Chitnak,  Kialegak,  Kukuliak,  Pagu- 
viliak,  Punuk. 

Ohuklulc-mut.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  I. 
13, 1877.  Ohukohukomute.— Raymond  in  Sen.  Ex. 
Doc.  12,  42d  Cong.,  l8t  fcss..  '25,  1871.  Vamolloft.— 
Prichard.  Phya.  Hist.  Mankind,  v,  371, 1847.  Yu- 
Ite.— Deniker,  Races  of  Man,  870, 1901.  Yu-pi'it.— 
Bogoras,  Chukchee.  11,  1904  ( Ktt-p<=a' genuine 
man'). 

Tnkhais.    An  Alsea  village  on  the  n. 
side  of  Alsea  r.,  Greg. 
Yuk-qais'.— -Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  iii, 
230, 1890. 

Yakhwnstita.  A  Siuslaw  village  on 
Siuslaw  r.,  Oreg. 

Yu'-k'qw4-sti'-^fi.— DorseylnJour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  2:«),  1890. 

Yakian  Family  (adapted  from  Win  tun 
Vnkiy  'enemy*. — Kroeber).  A  linguistic 
family  in  n.  California,  comprising  only 
the  Y  uki,  divided  into  several  tribes  or 
groups  8i)eaking  several  dialects.  Ap- 
parently they  had  no  common  name  of 
their  own.  Though  the  territory  of  the 
Yuki  was  very  small,  it  was  divided  into 
three  detached  areas— one  about  the  pres- 
ent Round  Valley  res.  and  s.  thereof; 
another  w.  of  this,  along  the  coast,  and  a 
third  some  distance  to  the  s.  in  the  moun- 
tains dividing  Sonoma  from  Napa  and 
Lake  cos. 

The  greater  part  of  the  family  was 
comprised  within  the  area  first  mentioned, 
which  ran  along  Eel  r.  from  a  short  dis- 
tance above  the  c<mfluence  of  the  North 
fork,  along  both  sides  of  the  river  to  the 
junction  ol  South  Eel  and  Middle  fork, 
extending  on  the  w.  to  the  ridge  e.  of 
Long  valley.  From  the  junction  of  the 
two  streams  up,  the  Yuki  possessed  the 
entire  drainage  of  Middle  fork  e.  to  the 
watershed  of  the  Coast  range,  which 
formed  the  boundary  l)etween  them  and 
the  Wintun.  They  appear  to  have  lived 
also  on  Hull  cr.,  which  drains  into  the 
North  fork  of  Kel  r.  Some  of  the  chief 
divisions  of  the  Yuki  proper  were  the 


Ukomnom  in  and  about  Round  valley, 
the  Sukshultatanom  on  North  fork  of 
Middle  fork,  the  Huititnom  on  South  fork 
of  Middle  fork,  the  Sukanom  on  Middle 
fork,  the  Utinom  about  the  junction  of 
Middle  fork  and  South  Eel  r.,  and  the 
Lilshiknom  and  Tai^m  on  main  Eel  r. 
South  of  this  group  of  tribes,  between 
the  Middle  fork  and  the  South  Eel,  in 
Eden  valley  and  the  adjacent  country, 
were  the  vVitukomnom,  whose  dialect 
was  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the 
Yuki  proper.  South  of  the  Witukomnom 
again,  on  both  sides  of  South  Eel  r.,  cer- 
tainly near  the  mouth  of  Tomki  cr.,  and 
probably  to  the  headwaters  of  the  South 
Eel  itself;  also  on  the  upper  waters  of 
Russian  r.,  at  the  head  of  Potter  valley, 
were  the  Huchnom,  who  spoke  a  third 
dialect,  which  differed  considerably  from 
the  Yuki  proper.  They  are  known  by 
the  Pomo,  who  are  their  neighbors  on  the 
s.,  as  Tatu,  and  by  the  whites  as  Red- 
woods. 

The  second  territory  held  by  Yukian 
tribes  extended  along  the  coast  from  Ten 
Mile  r.  to  Rockport  or  Usal,  and  inland  as 
far  as  Jackson  Valley  cr.,  or  more  proba- 
bly the  range  between  this  stream  and  the 
sea.  These  people  call  themselves  Utoh- 
tojUilka,  *  Ocean  tribe.  *  They  have  proba- 
bly been  serrated  from  the  main  body 
of  the  Yuki  by  Athapascan  migration, 
as  the  Kato  of  Cahto  and  Lay  ton  vi  He 
occupy  a  strip  of  Athapascan  territory 
between  the  two  divisions.  The  diaJect 
of  the  coast  Yuki  does  not  differ  more 
from  that  of  the  Yuki  proper  than  does 
that  of  the  Huchnom. 

The  third  territory  occupied  by  the 
Yuki  is  mainly  in  the  hills  between 
Geysers  and  Calistoga,  but  includes  a 
small  portion  of  Russian  r.  valley,  aboat 
Healdsbui^.  These  people  are  called 
Ashochimi  by  Powers,  and  are  generally 
known  as  Wappo.  They  are  separated 
from  their  northern  relatives  by  Pomo 
tribes,  and  their  language  diverges  greatly 
from  all  other  Yuki  dialects. 

The  Yuki  are  said  to  have  been  some- 
what more  warlike  than  most  of  the  Cal- 
ifornians.  The  Yuki  proj>er,  or  portions 
of  them,  were  at  war  at  times  with  the 
Kato  and  Wailaki,  the  Wintun,  the 
Huchnom,  and  certain  Pomo  tribes. 
Excepting  the  Wappo,  who  fought  with 
the  Spamards  in  the  second  quarter  of 
the  19th  century,  the  Yuki  were  barely 
beginning  to  be  known  at  the  time 
when  the  discovery  of  gold  flooded  the 
state  with  Americans.  They  came  in 
conflict  with  the  whites  on  different 
occasions,  suffering  considerably  in  num- 
bers as  a  consequence.  Round  Valley 
res.  was  established  in  the  heart  of  their 
territory  in  1864,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  stock,  as  well  as  various  Athapascan, 
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Wintun,  Porno,  and  other  tribes,  were 
brought  to  it,  where  they  still  reside. 
The  Yuki  proper  in  1902  number^ 
about  a  hundred,  the  Huchnom  barely 
a  dozen.  The  coast  Yuki  amount  proba- 
bly to  15  or  20  individuals,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Wappo,  though  not  accurately 
known,  is  undoubtedly  also  small. 

The  Yuki  much  resemble  the  Pomo 
in  appearance.  They  are  short,  broad, 
and  sometimes  fat.  Measurements  give 
an  average  height  for  men  of  162  cm., 
which  is  a  rather  low  stature.  The  Yuki 
show  a  considerably  longer  headform 
than  any  of  their  northern,  eastern,  or 
southern  neighbors,  as  the  Yurok,  Hupa, 
Wintun,  Maidu,  and  Pomo.  This  devia- 
tion is  unexplained.  The  women  tattoo 
their  faces,  especially  across  the  cheeks 
and  on  the  chin. 

In  their  mode  of  life,  habits,  and  beliefs 
the  Yuki  generally  resemble  tlie  better- 
known  Pomo,  though  the  Yuki  proper 
show  the  closest  specific  cultural  resem- 
blances to  the  neighboring  Athapascan 
Wailaki.  The  Huchnom  affiliated  with 
the  Pomo,  and  resembled  these  more 
nearly  in  their  habits  and  practices  than 
they  did  the  Yuki  proper.  They  fished  and 
h  un  ted ,  but  most  of  their  food  was  vegetal. 
They  performed  a  ceremony  conducted 
by  a  secret  society  whose  members  rep- 
resented the  spints  of  the  dead.  They 
believed  that  the  world  was  created  by 
a  being,  human  in  shape,  called  Taiko- 
mol,  *fle  who  travels  alone,'  assisted  by 
the  coyote.  This  deity  was  represented 
in  a  ceremony.  (a.  l.  k.  ) 

Cha-mai-ft.~PowersiD  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  in,  186, 
1877  (Pomo  name).  Eukat.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864, 
119.  1865.  Hoam-kckhl.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
Ethnol.,  Ill,  230, 1877  ('west  dwelling'  or  'western 
tribe':  Wintun  name).  Koam'-kult.— Ibid.  Komee 
Cult*.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  8, 1860.  Shu- 
meia.— Powew  in  Overland  Mo.,  ix,  806,  1872. 
Uea.— Gibbs  in  Hist.  Mag.,  Ist  8..  vii,  123,  1863. 
Uka.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  22,  1860. 
TIkiei.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  112, 1866.  UUdes.— Ind.  Aff. 
Rep. .  75, 1870.  YucaV— Russell  (1853)  in  H.  R.  Ex. 
D«»c.  76,  S4th  Ctong.,  8d  sess..  74. 1857.  Yuoaa.— Ind. 
Aff.  Rep., 26, 1866.  Yuka.-Oibb8,  op.  clt.  Tukeh.— 
Ibid.  Yu-ki.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii, 
23, 1877.    Ynquei.— Gibbe,  op.  cit. 

Ynkichetimne  ( '  people  at  the  month  of 
the  river').  A  band  of  the  Tututni  for- 
merly living  on  Euchre  cr.,  n.  of  Rogue 
r.,  Or^.;  now  on  Siletz  res.  In  1854 
(Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1854,  495,  1855)  their 
population  consisted  of  24 men,  41  women, 
18  boys,  and  19  girls.  In  1863  (ibid., 511, 
1864)  they  numl^red  187;  two  years  later 
(ibid.,  470,  1865),  their  reputed  popula- 
tion was  150.  They  are  no  longer  sepa- 
rately enumerated. 

BiMsh«M.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863.  511.  18&1.  Euoher.— 
Newcomb,  ibid.,  162, 1861.  Euchei.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep., 
470,  1866.  Bnohre.— Victor  in  Overland  Mo.,  vii, 
347,  1871.  Euohre  Creek.— Reynolds  in  Ind.  Aff. 
Rep.  1856.  202,  1857.  Eu-qna-oiiee.— Parrish.  ibid., 
1864, 496. 1866.  Eu-guah-chee.— Kautz,  MS.  Toutou- 
ten  census.  B.  A.  E.,  1855.  I-iika  t<n^.— Everette, 
Tutu  MS.  vocab.,B.  A. E.,  1883 (trans,  'people  by  the 
moasy  creek* ).    Vohrea.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  495, 1865. 
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Uka.— Metcalfe,  ibid.,  867,  1857.  YoqvM 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iil.  maps,  1858.  Yoqni- 
ohaot.— Domenech,  Deserts  of  N.  Am.,  i,  map,  1860. 
You-qoee-ohae.— Ex.  Doc.  39,  32d  Cong.,  Ist  sess., 
2, 18a2.  Yu'-»i.— Doreey,  Alsea  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A. 
E.,  1884.  Yu^-ki-to«'  ^flim*.— Dorsey  in  Jonr.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  iii,  233, 1890  (Tututni  name).  Yu-kwI- 
ehi.— Schumacher  in  Bull.  G.  and  G.  8urv.,in,28, 
1877.  Yu'-kwi-tc«'  ^flnnr.— Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am. 
Folk-lore,  in,  233.  1890  (Naltunnetunne  name). 
Yuquaohe.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  vi,  702, 1867. 
Yakolanmi.  Mentioned  as  a  tribe  of  the 
Cholovone,  who  lived  e.  of  the  lower  San 
Joaquin  r.,  Cal.,  and  were  the  northern- 
most division  of  the  Yokuts  (Mariposan) 
family. 

Yoaooolanmiea.—Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  460, 1874. 
Yukolnnmi.— A.  L.  Kroeber,  inf'n,  1905. 

Ynkonikhotana.  An  Athapascan  tribe 
in  A  laska  wh(«e  range  is  principally  n.  of 
the  Yukon  from  the  mouth  of  Tozi  r.  down 
to  Yukon  r.  They  are  few  in  number  and 
are  less  nomadic  than  their  eastern  neigh- 
bors. Beyond  the  imeventful  visits  of  sev- 
eral explorers,  nothing  of  their  history  is 
known.  They  trade  every  spring  at 
Nuklukayet  with  the  Kutchin  tribes 
from  upper  Yukon  and  Tanana  rs.  They 
hunt  the  moose,  reindeer,  and  fox, 
the  skins  of  which  they  either  trade  or 
make  into  clothing,  although  of  late 
years  they  are  b^mning  to  adopt  the 
clothing  of  the  whites.  Their  houses  are 
less  permanently  built  than  those  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  Yukon.  They  have  no 
draft  dogs,  like  their  western  neigh- 
bors, but  carry  their  burdens  on  their 
shoulders.  There  seems  to  be  no  system 
of  totems  among  them,  although  Petroff 
(Rep.  on  Alaska,  161,  1884)  states  that 
there  is  evidence  of  their  division  into 
clans.  Intermarriage  with  their  lowland 
neighbors,  to  whom  they  are  closely  re- 
lated dialectically,  is  rare;  it  is  said  that 
they  do  not  purchase  their  wives,  like 
many  Athapascan  tribes,  but  take  and 
divorce  their  wives  at  pleasure,  there  be- 
ing no  marriage  ceremony  among  them. 
Although  the  men  outnumber  the  women, 
polygyny  is  common  among  them.  They 
are  not  copper-colored,  but  of  an  ashy 
olive  hue,  and  are  less  hairy  than  the 
adjacent  Eskimo.  The  dead  are  fre- 
quently buried  in  an  erect  position,  the 
sarcophagus  being  of  a  rough  casklike 
form.  Many  of  their  old  customs  have 
been  modified  or  replaced  by  those  of  the 
Eskimo.  The  population  of  two  villages 
in  1848  was  56  (Zagoskin  quoted  by 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  37, 1884). 
Petroff  (ibid.,  12)  gives  their  total  popu- 
lation in  villages  as  221.  The  villages 
are  Chentansitzan,  Medvednaia,  Melozi- 
kakat,  Noggai,  Nowi,  Tohnokalony,  and 
Tuklukyet. 

Youoan.— Hind.  Lab.  Penin..  i,  fU.  1863.  Youoon.— 
Anderson  (185S)  quoted  by  Hind,  ibid.,  Ii,  260, 1863. 
Youkonikatana.— Dall  in  Proc.  Cal.  Acad.  8ci.,  rv, 
36, 1873.  Youkponi-Kouttanee.— Petitot,  Autour  du 
lac  des  R«claves,  361,  1891.  Yukonikhotana.— 
Petroflf  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  161. 1884.  Yfikon'- 
ikhotinft.— Dall  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  1, 28, 1877. 
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Yakuts.  A  Squawmish  village  commu- 
nity on  the  right  bank  of  Squawmishtr., 
Brit.  Col. 

Tik  te.~Boa8.  MS. ,  B.  A .  E. .  1887.  Yulnatt.— Hill- 
Tout  In  Rep.  Brit.  A.  A.  8.,  474, 1900. 

Ynkweakwioose.  A  Chilli wack  village 
on  lower  Chilliwack  r.,  which  fiows  into 
the  lower  Fraeer,  Brit.  Col  ;  pop.  28  in 
1909. 

TahwMikwiooM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  pt  2, 44  1909. 
TakwMikwiooM.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep..  277,  1894. 
Yak-y-Ton.— Ibid..  309,  1879.  TukkweakwiooM.— 
Ibid.,  pt.  II,  160, 1901.  Yukukwifi't.— Hill-Tout  in 
Rep.  N.  W.  Tribes  of  Can..  4, 1902.  Yu-kwea-kwi- 
oo«e.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  414. 1898.  Yuk-yuk-y- 
yooM.~Brit.  Col.  map.  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872. 

Ynlalona  (  yu-la-li/'na ) .  A  former  set- 
tlement of  Klamath  and  Modoc  at  the 
site  of  the  present  LinkviUe,  Oreg. — 
Gatschet  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  ii,  pt.  i, 
xxiv,  1890. 

Yuloni  (  Yu-h^-ni).  A  division  of  the 
Mi  wok  formerly  living  on  Sutter  cr.,  not 
far  from  Amador,  Amador  co.,  Cal. 
Yulonea*.— Powers  in  Overland  Mo.,  x,  822. 1874. 
Yu-lo'-ni.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  lii,  849, 
1877. 

Ynma  (  Yahm&yo,  *8on  of  the  captain/ 
seemingly  the  title  of  the  son  of  the  he- 
reditary chief,  contracte<l  and  applied 
to  the  tribe  through  misunderstanding 


Ofiate  visited  the  locality  in  1604-05,  he 
found  the  *Coahuanas'  (Ouchan)  in  9 
rancherias  on  the  Colorado,  entirely  be- 
low the  mouth  of  the  Gila,  Physically 
the  Yuma  were  a  fine  people,  superior  in 
this  respect  to  most  of  their  congeners. 
Though  brave  and  not  unwarlike  they 
were  in  no  sense  nomadic,  seldom  leav- 
ing their  own  villa^  where,  like  the 
Mohave,  they  practised  a  rude  agricul- 
ture, raising  com,  beems,  pumpkins,  and 
melons.  Tne  Catholic  fathers  of  the  1 8th 
century  erroneously  considered  Yuma 
and  Cuchan  as  separate  and  distinct 
KFOups,  the  former  residing  s.  of  the 
lower  Colorado,  and  the  latter  w.  of 
it.  They  divided  the  Yuma  into  several 
tribes:  Alchedomas,  Hudcodoadans,  etc^ 
Leroux,  about  1853,  estimated  their  num- 
ber at  3,000.  In  1910  there  were  655 
under  the  Ft  Yuma  school  superintend- 
ent)  Cal.  For  the  so-called  Apache  Y  unia, 
see  TSdkepaia, 

The  following  have  been  mentioned  as 
Y'uma  tribes  or  bands  and  rancherias: 
Cerritoe,  Concepci6n^  Gimiels,  Pescadero, 
Posoe,  San  Dionysio,  San  Pablo,  San 
Pascual,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Isabel,  Tinajas, 
Tutum. 

Oalifomia  Xadiaas.— Johnston  in  Emory,  Reoon.. 
612, 1848.  0«tfaaiMt.~Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  i,  a(KL 
1759.  Ohinuaas.— Orozoo  y  Berra,  Geog.,  59.  353. 
1864  (Yumaaor).  Olub  ladiau.— Emory,  Hccon., 
96,  1848.  Gou-ohaa.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.. 
Ill,  pt.  8,  99, 1856  ( Maricopa  name ) .  Ouateaaaa.— 
Consag  (1746)  auoted  by  Taylor  in  Cal.  Parmer, 
Dec.  6,  1861.  OuohaiL— Latham  in  Proc  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  75, 1852-58.  Ouehaaa.— Clarke  in  Jour. 
Anthr.  Inst.  Q.  B.,  iv,  158,  1875.  Ou-eha-no.— 
Heintzelman  (1853)  In  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  76,  34th 
Cong.,3d  sesR.,  85,  1857.  (hiohaiM.~Ind.  AflT.  Rep. 
1863,  887,  1864.  Outthiaa.— Froebel.  Seven  Yeare* 
Travels,  511, 1869.  Ouefaaas.— Venegas,  Hist.  Cal., 
1, 57. 1759.  Oaiohaa.— Taylor  in  Cal .  Farmer.  Mar. 
7,  1862.  Ottshana.— Whipple  in  Schoolcraft.  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  214,  1855.  Outoaaas.~Rndo  Ensayo 
(1763),  25.  1863.  Outtthaass.— MGllhausen,  Diary, 
II,  245.  1858.  Ottteanas.— Kino  (1701)  cited  bv 
Coues,  Garc<^  Diary.  551,  1900.  Oatfaaas.— Ibid. 
OatfaaM.~Mollhausen,op.cit.,275.  Outfuaaea.— 
Kino  qnotedbv  Venegas,  Hist.  Cal.,  1.57.  801, 1759. 
Dil-sAay's.— White,  Apache  names  of  Ind.  tribes, 
MS..  B.  A.  E.  ('red  soil  with  red  ants':  Apctche 
name:  also  applied  to  Tonto  and  Mohave).  Ea- 
ohas.— Browne.  Apache  Countr>',  291,  1869  (mis- 
print of  Cuchan).  Oaastero.~Taylor  in  CaL 
Farmer.  Jan.  81, 1862  (misprint).  Oarote.^Ibid., 
Dec.  14,  1860.  Oarottro.  —  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  v,  203, 1856.  Oarretwo.— Bigelow  in  Pac 
R.  R.  Rep.,  IV,  7,  1856.  Oarrotaros.— Emory.  Re- 
con.,  96.  1848  (''or  club  Indians").    Oarrotaa.— 


by  the  early  Spanish  missionaries. — 
riardy .  They  cal  1 1 hemsel  ves  Kivichdn<^ ) . 
One  of  the  chief  divisions,  or  tribes,  of 
the  Yuman  family  (q.  v.),  formerly  re- 
siding on  both  sides  of  the  Rio  Colorado 
next  above  the  ( 'Ocopa,  or  al>out  50  or  60 
ni.  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  l^e- 
low  the  junction  of  the  (lila.  Ft  Yuma 
is  situated  about  the  center  of  the  terri- 
tory formerly  occupied  by  them.     When 


Morgan,  Consang.  and  Affin.,  241,  1869  (ineor- 
rectfy  mentioned  as  part  of  the  Gila  Ap«u*he). 
Gi^ieros.— Taylor  in  Cal.Farmer,Mar.l4,1862(in- 


cidentally  mentioned  as  Indians  of  the  Colorado). 
Ottiohyaaa.— Kroeber  in  Univ.  Cal.  Pub.,  iv.  107. 
1907  (Chemehuevi  name).  HatUshe'.— White  in 
Zeit.schr.  f.  Ethnologic,  870,  1877  (Yuma,  Mo- 
have, and  Tonto  so  called  by  the  Apache).  Hitk- 
watt.— Ztschr.  f. Ethnologic, 870, 1877  ('weavers  *: 
Paiute  name).  Jamas.— Humboldt,  Atlas  Nou- 
velle-Espagne,  carte  1,  1811.  Katohaa.— Corbu- 
Hier  in  Am.  Antlq..  276.  Sept,  1886  (Yavapai 
name).  Ke-jawn'.—Ewing  in  Great  Divide.  208, 
1892  (MO  called  by  neighboring  tribes).  KAiua.— 
ten  Kate.  Reizen  in  N.  A..  199, 1886.  Xe'-atohaa.— 
Zeitschr.  f.  Ethnologic,  881.  1877.  Koisa'a.— En- 
gelhardt,  Kutchan  MS.,  vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1S4,  1886 
( =1 '  Indian ' :  own  name) .  Kaa.— Ztschr.  fur  Eth- 
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nologie,  370, 1877  (Apache  name  for  Yuma  and 
Tulkepaia).  Kutoban.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A., 
111.  1885.  Kuts^n.— Ibid.  Kwitoan^.—Harring- 
ton  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore,  xxi,  824,  1908  (own 


name).    Ootguanes.— Farnbam,  Travels,  165, 1844. 

^     is.  Am.  IE  '         ^ 

,.    Tumava 
nol.  Soc.  Loud.,  ii,  276, 1850  (misprint).   Umaht.- 


aichftn.— Curtis,  Am.  Ind.,  ii,  116,  1908  ('people': 
Yuma  name).    Tumavas.— Bollaert  in  Jour.  Eth- 


Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  i,  519,  1851.  TJmeaa.— 
Pattie,  Pers.  Narr.  137,  1833.  Umene.— Ibid.,  91. 
Yahmayo.— Hardy,  Trav.  in  Mex.,  372, 1829  (= '  sou 
of  the  captain,'  evidently  the  origin  of "  Yuma"). 
Tamaa.— Ibid.,  438  (misprini;  "so named  for  the 
extraordinary  length  of  their  hair").  Yavep^ 
Kutohan.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A..  198,  1885. 
Toem.— Ibid.,  160  (Pima  name).  Yum.— Curtis, 
Am. Ind., n,  110, 1908 (Pima name).  Yuma.— Kino 
(1690)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  h.,  i,  230,  1856. 
Yumayas.- Duflot  de  Moffaa,  Expl..  i,  355,  1844. 
Yump.— Curtis.  Am.  Ind.,  ii.  112,  1908  (Papago 
name).  Yum»a.— Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  13, 
1862.  Yurmaxjart.— Simpson  in  Rep.  Sec.  War,  57. 
1850.  Yutcama.— Sedelmair  ( 1750)  quoted  by  Ban- 
croft, No.  Mex.  States,  i,  541,  1884. 

Ynmam.  A  former  Maidu  village  on  the 
site  of  Oroville,  Butte  co.,  Cal. — Dixon 
in  Bull.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist.,  xvii,  map, 
1905. 

Yiiman  Family.  An  important  linguistic 
feunily  whose  tribes  before  being  gathered 
on  reservations  occupied  an  extensive  ter- 
ritory in  the  extreme  b.  w.  portion  of  the 
United  States  and  n.  Lower  California,  in- 
cluding much  of  the  valley  of  Colorado  r., 
the  lower  valley  of  the  (iila,  and  all  of  ex- 
treme s.  California.  The  family  was  for- 
merly supposed  to  include  also'  the  Seri 
of  w.  Sonora  and  Tiburon  id.  in  the  Gulf 
of  California,  but  these  have  been  deter- 
mined to  belong  to  a  distinct  stock  (the 
Serian)  bearing  no  linguistic  relation  to 
an}r  of  the  tribes  within  the  United  States, 
while  the  tribes  that  occupied  the  s.  half  of 
Lower  California,  so  far  as  can  be  judged 
from  the  meager  linguistic  evidence, 
belong  to  another  family  yet  unnamed. 
These  latter  were  distinguishable  from 
the  Yuman  tribes  as  being  probably  the 
lowest  in  culture  of  any  Indians  of  North 
America,  for  their  inhospitable  environ- 
ment, which  made  them  wanderers,  was 
unfavorable  to  the  foundation  of  govern- 
ment, even  of  the  nide  and  unstable  kind 
elsewhere  found.  The  names  of  a  large 
number  of  rancheriaa  or  villages  have 
been  preserved,  and  as  many  of  these 
antedated  mission  rule,  they  indicate 
that  their  occupants  had  at  lea.st  entered 
upon  a  rude  social  life  and  lived  under 
some  sort  of  recognized  authority,  though 
less  definite  and  binding  than  among 
most  other  tribes.  There  are  also  the 
names  of  nof  a  few  of  the  divisions 
usually  termed  tribes,  but  the  limits  of 
country  claimed  by  these  and  their  inter- 
relations are  almost  unknown.  Father 
Baegert,  who  is  perhaps  the  best  authority 
on  the  Lower  California  Indians,  gave 
five  distinct  languages,  which  represented 
a*>  many  divisions  or  groups  of  tril)es. 
These  were,  from  the  north  southward: 
Cochimi,  Laimon  (usually  considered  a 
branch   of   Cochimi),   Waicuri,    Uchiti 


(usually  considered  a  branch  of  Waicuri), 
and  Pericu.  Of  these,  however,  only  the 
Cochimi  can  be  definitely  regarded  as 
Yuman.  Later  authorities  usually  recog- 
nize but  three  linguistic  divisions  for 
Lower  California,  viz,  Pericu,  Waicuri 
(a  distinct  stock),  and  Cochimi,  the  last 
occupying  the  peninsula  n.  of  about  lat. 
26°.  This  is  a  very  unsatisfactory  group- 
ing, as  it  is  improbable  that  a  single  lan- 
guage, the  Cochimi,  extended  over  6  de- 
grees of  latitude;  but  it  is  the  best  that 
can  be  made  in  our  present  lack  of  knowl- 
edge, and  the  linguistic  groups  may  be 
accepted  as  divisional  names  under  which 
to  group  the  numerous  rancherias  in 
which  these  now  extinct  tribes  lived. 

Passing  from  the  s.  to  the  n.  end  of  the 
peninsula  a  marked  change  for  the  bet- 
ter was  observed.  The  social  groups  ap- 
pear to  have  been  better  defined;  the 
tribes  made  fine  basketry  and  pottery, 
and  in  many  other  ways  were  further 
advanced.  They  lived  in  communal  huts, 
very  well  constructed  of  cotton  wood  and 
well  thatched.  No  better  example  of  the 
power  of  environment  to  better  man's 
condition  can  be  found  than  that  shown 
as  the  lower  Colorado  is  reached.  Here 
are  tribes  of  the  same  family,  remarkable 
not  only  for  their  fine  physical  develop- 
ment, But  living  in  settled  villages  with 
well-defined  tribal  lines,  practising  a  rude 
but  effective  agriculture,  and  well  ad- 
vanced in  many  primitive  Indian  arts. 
The  usual  Indian  staples  were  raised  ex- 
cept tobacco,  these  tril)es  preferring  a  wild 
tobacco  of  their  region  to  the  cultivated. 
None  of  the  Color^o  r.  tribes  borrowed 
the  art  of  irrigation  from  the  Pueblo  peo- 
ples, consequently  their  crops  often  suf- 
fered from  drought.  All  of  them  de- 
pended more  or  less  on  the  chase — the 
river  tribes  less,  those  of  the  interior 
more.  Mezquite  beans,  piflon  nuts,  tor- 
nillas,  and  various  seetls  and  roots  were 
important  articles  of  food.  None  of  them 
were  boatmen;  in  crossing  rivers  and 
transporting  their  goods  they  employed 
rude  rafts,  or  balsas,  made  of  bundles  of 
reeds  or  twigs.  Apparently  all  the  river 
tribes  cremated  their  dead,  and  with 
them  all  articles  of  personal  property. 
The  climate  favored  nudity,  the  men 
wearing  only  the  breechcloth,  and  not 
always  that,  while  women  were  content 
with  a  short  petticoat  made  of  strips  of 
bark. 

Regarding  the  character  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Rio  Colorado  in  the  18th  century, 
Fray  Francisco  Garc^s  (Diary,  1775-76, 
435,  1900)  says:  "The  Indian  men  of 
its  banks  are  well-formed,  and  the  Indian 
women  fat  and  healthy;  the  adornment 
of  the  men,  as  far  as  the  Jamajabs  [Mo- 
have], is  total  nudity;  that  of  the  women 
is  reduced  to  certain  short  and  scanty 
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petticoats  of  the  bark  of  trees;  they 
bathe  at  all  seasons,  and  arrange  the  hair, 
which  they  always  wear  long,  in  diverse 
fiffures,  utilizing  for  this  purpose  a  kind 
of  gum  or  sticky  mud.  Always  are  they 
painted,  some  with  black,  others  with 
red,  and  many  with  all  colors.  All  those 
of  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  gener- 
ous and  lovers  of  their  country,  in  which 
they  do  not  hunt  game  because  they 
abound  in  all  provisions." 

Important  tribes  of  the  northern  Yuman 
area  are  the  Cocopa,  Dieguefio,  Havasupai, 
Maricopa,  Mohave,  Tonto,  VValapai,  Ya- 
vapai, and  Yuma.  These  differ  consid- 
erably, both  physically  and  otherwise, 
the  river  tribes  being  somewhat  superior 
to  the  others.  The  Yuma  are  a  fine 
people,  rather  superior  to  the  Ck>copa, 
although  closely  resembling  them  phys- 
ically. 

The  population  of  the  Yuman  tribes 
within  the  United  States  numbered  about 
3,700  in  1909. 

In  addition  to  the  tribes  mentioned,  the 
folJowing  were  also  of  Yuman  affinity,  but 
so  far  as  known  they  are  either  extinct  or 
their  tribal  identity  has  been  lost:  Agua- 
chacha,  Bahacecha,  Cajuenche,  Coanopa, 
CJocoueahra  (?) ,  Gualta,  Guamua,  Guana- 
bepe,  Haglli,  Hoabonoma,  Iguanes,  Japul, 
Kivezaku,  Ojiopas,  Quigyuma,  Quilmurs, 
Sakuma,  Tzekupama.  (h.  w.  h.  ) 

>Yuina.— Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  iii,  pt.  8,  55, 
94,  101,  1856  (includes  Cuciian,  Ooco-Marieopa, 
Mojave,  Diegefio);  Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  8oo. 
Lond.,  86,  1856;  Latham,  Opuscula,  351,  1860  (as 
above);  Latham,  Opuscula,  addenda,  892,  1860 
(adds  Cuchan  to  the  group);  Latham  £1.  Comp. 
Philol.,  420, 1862  (includeH  Cuchan,  Cocomaricopa. 
Mojave,  Dieguno);  Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist., 
156, 1877  (mentions  only  U.S.  members  of  family); 
Keane  in  Stanford.  Compend.,  Cent,  and  So.  Am., 
460,  479.  1878  (includes  Yumas,  Maricopas,  Cu- 
chans,  Mojaves,  Yampais,  Yavipais,  Hualpais); 
Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  in.  569,  1882.  —  Yuma.— 
Gatschet  In  Beach,  Ind  Misc..  429, 1877  (habitat 
and  dialects  of  family);  Gatschet  in  U.  S.  Qeog. 
Surv.  W.  100th  Mer.,  vii,  413,  414, 1879.  -Yuman.— 
Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.  187,  1891.  >Die- 
runo.— Latham  (1853)  in  Proc.  Philol.  Soc. 
Lond.,  VI,  75, 1854  (includes  mission  of  San  Diego, 
Dieguno.  Cocomaricopas,  Cuchafl,  Yunias,  Ama- 
quaquas).  >Coohiini.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  87, 1856  (northern  part  peninsula  of 
California);  Buschmann,  Spuren  der  aztek. 
Sprache,471. 1859  (center  of  California  peninsula); 
Latham,  Opuscula,  353,  1860:  Latham,  El.  Comp. 
Philol.,  4*23,  1862;  Orozco  y  Berra,  Qeog.,  map, 
1864;  Keane  in  Stanford,  Compend.,  Cent  and 
So.  Am.,  476,  1878  (head  of  gulf  to  near  Loreto). 

Ynmersee  (misspelling  of  Yamcuieej  a.  v. ). 
A  former  Seminole  town  at  the  heai 
of  Sumulgahatchee  r.,  20  m.  n.  of  St 
Marka,  Wakulla  co.,  Fla.  Alac  Hajo  was 
chief  in  1823.— H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  74,  19th 
Cong.,  1st  sess.,  27,  1826. 

Yungyu.  The  Opiintia  Cactus  clan  of 
the  Chua  (Snake)  phratry  of  the  Hopi. 
Yunu  winwii.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  582, 
1900.  Yii'-nii  wun-wii.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr., 
vri,  402, 1894 {»/m/l-w'u  = 'clan' ).  Yu'i-ya.— Stephen 
in  8th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  38, 1891. 

Ynnsawi  ( Yixnsd^}^  '  buffalo  place  * ) .  A 
former  Cherokee  settlement  on  w.  Buf- 


falo cr.  of  Cheowa  r.,  m  Graham  co.,  N.  C. 
Buffalo  Town.— Doc.  of  1799  quoted  by  Rosrce  in 
5th  Rep.,  B.  A.  E.,  144, 1887.  Yana&T— Mooney  in 
10th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  547. 1900. 

Ynnn.  A  Maidu  division  living  k.  of 
Chico,  Butte  co.,  Cal. 

Yuna.— Curtln,  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E..  1886. 

Yupaha.  An  ancient  province,  gov- 
emea  by  a  woman  and  aaid  to  have 
much  metal,  described  as  lying  e.  of 
Apalache,  in  n.  w  Florida  or  s.  w. 
Georgia.  It  was  heard  of  by  De  Soto  in 
1640,  and  may  have  been  identical  with 
the  territory  of  the  Yuchi  (q.  v.). 
Yupaoha.— Harris,  Voy»  and  Trav.,  i,  806,  1706. 
Yupaha.— Qentl.  of  Elvas  (1557)  in  French,  Hiat- 
Cofl.  La.,  II,  186. 1850. 

Ynpon.     See  Black  drinkj  Ycfon. 

Yapa  (  Yu^'pu),  A  former  Maidu  vil- 
lage on  the  w.  bank  of  Feather  r.,  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Yuba  City,  Sutter  co., 
Cal.  In  1850  it  contained  180  inhab- 
itants. The  name  Yuba  is  a  corruption 
of  Yupu.  (r.  b,  d.) 

Babu.~Bancroft,  Nat.  Races,  i,  450,  1874.  Be- 
▼adaa.— Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1856,  251, 1857.  Ubo.— Ban- 
croft, op.  cit.  Vulnutt.— Chever  in  Bull.  Eaeex 
Inst.  18/0.  ;i,  28,  1871.  Yubas.— Day  (1860)  in 
Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong.,  spec,  sess.,  39,  IfSA 
YupA.— Curtin,  MS.  vocab..  B.  A.  K.,  1885. 
Yuvaa.— Fremont,  Geog,  Memoir.  22, 1848. 

Ynpwaaremau.  One  of  the  two  Woccon 
towns  in  Greene  CO.,  N.  C.,inl700. — Law- 
sou,  Hist.  Car.  (1714),  383, 1860. 

Ynqnot  The  principal  town  of  the 
Mooat^haht,  situated  in  Friendly  cove, 
Nootka  sd.,  w.  coast  of  Vancouver  id. 
In  olden  times  it  was  a  widely  known 
place,  continually  frequented  by  trading 
vessels.  Pop.  172  in  1904,  140  in  1910. 
Moaoha.— Can.  Ind.  Aff.,  pt.  2, 88, 1910.  Vootica.— 
Jewitt,  Nan*.,  passim,  1849.  Yoooatl.— QaliAno. 
Kelacion,  117, 1802.  Yuquot.— Can.  Ind.  Aff..  264, 
1902. 

Ynrgaimes.  A  former  tribe  of  n.  e.  Coa- 
huilaors.  Texas,  perhaps  Coahuiltecan. — 
Doc.  quoted  by  6rozco  y  Berra,  Geog., 
306,  1864. 

Yurok  (from  Karok  yuruib,  'down- 
stream'). A  tribe  living  on  lower  Kla- 
math r.,  Cal.,  and  the  adjacent  coast,  con- 
stituting the  Weitspekan  linguistic  family. 
They  have  no  name  for  themselves 
other  than  OlehvoH  (*  persons ')>  some- 
times written  Aliku-a.  The  territory  of 
the  Yurok  extended  from  Bluff  cr.,  6  m. 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  down 
Klamath  r.  to  its  mouth,  and  on  the  coast 
from  beyond  Wilson  cr.,  6  m.  n.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Klamath,  to  probably  Mad  r. 
Their  settlements  in  the  valley  were 
confined  closely  to  the  river,  and  those 
along  the  coast  were  close  to  the  beach  or 
on  the  lagoons.  They  had  no  settlements 
on  Redwood  cr.  except  at  the  mouth. 
Along  Klamath  r.  the  Yurok  language  was 
everywhere  uniform,  but  along  the  coast 
8.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  there  w^ere 
three  slightly  varying  dialects,  one  spoken 
at  Gold  oluffj  one  at  Redwood  cr.,  and  a 
third  at  Trinidad,  the  last  differing  meet 
from  that  of  the  river. 
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Most  of  the  so-called  wars  of  the  Yurok 
were  private  feuds,  participated  in  by  vil- 
lages. These  took  place  as  fre^iuently 
between  Yurok  villages  as  against  alien 
tribes.  In  all  cases  payment  for  the 
dead  and  for  all  property  destroyed  was 
made  at  the  conclusion  of  peace.  Apart 
from  a  few  vessels  that  touched  at  Trini- 
dad in  the  18th  century,  and  a  few  trap- 
pers that  visite<l  Klamath  r.,  whites  did 
not  come  into  contact  with  them  and  were 
utterly  unknown  to  them  before  1850. 
After  the  coming  of  the  Americans  the 
Yurok  never  engaged  in  war  with  them  as 
a  body,  though  certain  villages  became 
involved  in  conflicts  with  the  miners  and 
early  settlers.  The  lower  20  m.  of  Kla- 
math r.  were  constituted  into  a  reservation 
as  early  as  1855.  Of  recent  years  this 
has  been  discontinued,  the  few' surviving 
Indians  having  allotments  in  severalty. 
The  river  above  this  former  reservation, 
up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Trinity,  forms  at 
present  a  nominal  part  of  the  Hupa  res. 
Actually  the  Government  has  interfered 
very  little  with  the  Yurok,  who  have  al- 
ways been  entirely  self-supporting.  They 
now  number  600  or  600 along  Klamath  r., 
those  on  the  coast  being  very  few.  In 
1870  the  number  on  the  river  was  said  to 
be  2,700. 

The  Yurok  are  fairly  tall  for  Pacific 
Coast  Indians  (168  cm. )  and  considerably 
above  the  average  Califomian  in  stature. 
Their  cephalic  index  is  83,  being  the 
highest  known  from  California.  It  is 
probable  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the 
Califomian  type  physically,  but  are  a 
mixture  of  this  with  an  Athapascan  type. 
Their  facial  expression  is  different  from 
that  of  their  neighbors,  the  Karok  and 
the  Hupa,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  differ 
much  in  their  measured  proportions  from 
the  Hupa.  The  men  are  less  inclined  to 
be  stout  than  in  the  interior  and  in  cen- 
tral California.  Deformation  of  the  head 
is  not  practised,  but  the  women  tattoo 
the  chin. 

The  Yurok,  together  with  several  other 
tribes  of  n.  w.  California,  especially  the 
Karok  and  Hupa,  formed  a  distinct  ethno- 
graphic group,  characterized  among  other 
things  by  the  considerable  influence 
which  ideas  of  property  exerted  oii  social 
conditions  and  modes  of  life.  There  was 
no  chieftainship,  prominence  depending 
altogether  on  tne  possesion  of  wealth, 
to  the  acquisition  of  which  all  efforts 
were  directed.  The  potlatch  of  the  n. 
Pacific  coast  did  not  exist  among  them. 
Marriage  was  distinctly  a  property  trans- 
action. The  medium  of  exchange  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  den  tali  um  shells,  though 
woodpecker  scalps  and  large  worked 
pieces  of  obsidian  were  also  regarded  as 
valuables.  The  men  wore  no  rej?ular 
clothing,  using  skins  as  occasion  required. 


The  women  wore  skirts  of  dressed  skins 
or  sometimes  of  bark,  basketry  caps,  and, 
as  there  was  need,  cloaks  of  furs.  A  long 
the  river  acorns  were  much  eaten,  but 
salmon  and  lampreys  made  up  a  very 
large  part  of  the  food.  Along  the  coast 
products  of  the  sea  were  more  important 
as  food.  The  Yurok  houses  were  from 
18  to  25  ft  square,  built  of  split  and 
dressed  planks  about  a  square  or  octago- 
nal pit,  with  a  gabled  roof.  Their  canoes 
were  less  than  20  ft  in  length,  square  at 
both  end8,  made  of  red  wood.  They  were 
particularly  adapted  for  use  on  the  rapid 
river,  but  were  also  used  for  going  out  to 
sea.  The  Yurok  and  neighboring  tribes 
developed  a  number  of  specialized  cere- 
monies, especially  the  Deerskin  and  the 
Jumping  or  Woodpecker  dances.  These 
were  held  only  at  certain  localities  and 
differed  somewhat  in  each  place. 

The  mythology  of  the  Yurok  is  char- 
acterized by  a  well-developed  conception 
of  the  Wage,  a  race  largely  responsible 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  world, 
who  disappeared  before  the  coming  of 
men,  ana  by  myths  centering  about 
**  Widower-across-the-sea"  and  other  cre- 
ators or  culture-heroes.  All  the  mvths 
of  the  Yurok  refer  to  the  country  which 
they  now  inhabit,  most  of  them  being 
very  specifically  localized.  Historical 
traditions  are  lacking  except  for  the  most 
recent  generations.  Like  all  the  tribes 
of  N.  w.  California  they  were  essentially 
unwarlike,  engaging  in  war  only  for  pur- 
poses of  revenge.  The  most  important 
contest  that  they  remember  took  place  in 
the  first  third  of  the  19th  century  between 
the  village  of  Rek  woi  and  one  of  the  Hupa 
villages,  in  the  course  of  which  both  set- 
tlements were  destroyed. 

The  Yurok  were  altogether  without 
tribes  or  political  divisions,  other  than 
the  purely  local  ones  of  villages,  and 
lacked  totems.  Their  principal  villages 
on  the  Klamath,  in  their  order,  from 
Bluff  cr.  down,  were  as  follows:  Atsepar, 
Loolego,  the  three  villages  Pekwuteu, 
Weitspus,  and  Ertlerger  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Trinity  with  the  Klamath,  Wakh- 
shek,  Atsep,  Kenek,  Merip,  Kepel,  Shaa, 
Murek,  Meta,  Nakhtskum,  Snregegon, 
Yokhter,  Pekwan,  Kootep,  Wakhtek, 
Wakhker,  Tekta,  Serper,  Enipeu,  Ayotl, 
Erner,  Turip,  Wakhkel,  Hoopeu,  and 
Wetlko  and  Rek  woi  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  mouth  Of  the  river  at  Requa.  On  the 
coast,  6  m.  n.  of  the  mouth,  was  Amen; 
to  the  8.  successively  were  Ashegen, 
Eshpeu,  Arekw,  Tsahpekw,  Oketo  and 
other  villages  on  Big  lagoon,  and  Tsurau 
(Trinidad). 

Al-i-kwa.— Crooks  vocab.  In  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.. 
Ill,  461, 1877.  Allequas.— Meyer,  Nach  dem  Sacra- 
mento, 216.  1855.  Euroot.— Powers  in  Overland 
Mo.,  IX,  157,  1872.  Kiruhikwftk.— A.  L.  Kroeber, 
Inf'n,  1904  (name  given  by  the  Shasta  of  Salmon  r.). 
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XlanuLths.  —  Ibid,  (a  nonsignificant  collective 
name  sometimes  loosely  used,  especially  locally). 
Wait'-spek.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A.  Ethnol.,  iii.  44. 
1877.  Wech-pect.— McKee  in  >en.  Ex.  Doc.  4.  32d 
Cong.,  i<pec.  8688.,  193,  1853.  Wechpecks.— Ibid., 
191.  Weoh-p«kt.— Ibid.,  215.  Weitchpco.  —  Kroe- 
ber,  infn,  1904  (a  name  sometimes  locally  used, 
especially  in  Uupa  and  Karok  territory,  to  which 
Weichpec  is  at  present  the  nearest  Yu  rok  village ) . 
Weithspek.— Loew  in  Rep.  Chief  of  Eng.,  in.  546, 
1876.  Weit«-pek.— Gibbs(j85l)  in  Schoolcraft,  Ind. 
Tribes,  in,  138,  1863.  Wetoh-peo.— McKee  (1H51) 
in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  4,  32d  Cong,,  spec.  seas..  194, 1853. 
Wetoh-peck.— Ibid.,  161.  Wirii-pooke.— Ibid.,  194 
(probably  identical) .  Wit«oh-£ik».— Meyer,  Nach 
dem  Sacramento,  282,  1855.  Touruk.— <5ibb8,  op. 
cit.,  161.  Yurok.— Powers  in  Cont,  N.  A.  Ethnol., 
lU,  44,  1877. 

YnshUli  {Yuc-la'-li).  A  former  Ta- 
kelma  village  on  the  s.  side  of  Rogue  r., 
Oreg. — Dorsey  in  Jour.  Am.  Folk-lore, 
III,  235,  1890. 

YasBoih  ( ' skunk *).    A  Yuchi  clan. 
YiUA".— Speck,  Yuchl  Inds.,  70.  1909.    YuMO-i'h 
tahi.— Gatschet,  Tehee  MS.,  B.  A.  E.,  70,  1886 
(=' skunk  gens'). 

Ynstaga.  An  important  tribe  in  the 
16th  century,  occupying  a  territory  about 
the  head  streams  of  Suwannee  r.,  n.  Fla. 
De  Soto  passed  through  their  country  in 
1539,  and  the  French  Huguenots,  who  set- 
tled at  the  mouth  of  St  Johns  r.  in  1564,  also 
came  in  contact  with  them.  Cf.  Westo. 
Hottaqua.— LaudonniOre  (156i)  in  French,  Hist. 
CollTXa.,  n.  8.,  288,  1869.  Hostaque.— Ibid.,  266. 
Hooataqua.— Ibid.,  244.  Yustaga.— Biedma  (1544) 
in  Bourne,  De  Soto  Narr..  n,  7, 1904. 

Yasnmne  {Yu-m^m-ne).  A  former 
Maidu  village,  said  by  Hale  to  have  been 
on  Feather  r.,  in  Sutter  co.,  Cal.,  but  now 
asserted  to  have  been  either  on  the  s. 
fork  of  American  r.,  or  near  lone,  Ama- 
dor CO.  (r.  b.  d.  ) 
Yaetiunnet.— Hale  misquoted  by  Bancroft,  Nat. 
Races,  i,  460,  1874.  Yajumui.— Taylor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Oct.  18, 1861.  YalMunmei.— Hale,  EthnojBT- 
and  Philol.,  631,  1846.  Yalesiunni.— Latham  in 
Proc.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond..  Vl,  79, 1854.  Yasumnes.— 
Hale,  op.  cit.  Yaaumni.— Latham,  op.  cit.  Yo- 
sumnit.— Taylor. op.  cit.,  June 8. 1860.  Tusomne. — 
Sutter  (1847)  quoted  by  Bancroft,  op.  cit. 

Ynta.  A  tri  be  represented  at  San  Anto- 
nio de  Valero  mission,  Texas,  in  the  18th 
century.  Possibly  those  of  this  name 
baptized  there  were  captured  Ute  (q.  v. ) 
from  the  far  n.  (h.  e.  b.  ) 

Yutoyara.  A  Karok  village  on  the  w. 
bank  of  Klamath  r.,  a  little  above  Sahnon 
r.,  N.  w.  Cal.  It  was  burned  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1852.  Possibly  it  is  identical  with 
Ishipishi. 
Yutoo'-ye-roop.— Gibbs,  MS.  Misc.,  B.  A.  E.,  1852. 

Yntsutkenne  (*i>eople  down  there'). 
A  Sekani  tribe  whose  hunting  grounds 
are  between  McLeoii  lake  and  Salmon  r., 
Brit.  Col.  From  time  immemorial  they 
have  bartered  stone  axes,  arrows,  and 
other  implements  with  the  Takulli  for 
beads  and  articles  of  metal. 
Yu-Uu-tqa»e.— Morice,  letter,  B.  A.  E.,  1890.  Yu- 
Uu-tquenne.— Morice,  Notes  on  W.  D<5n6s,  28, 1893. 

Yntum.    A  Chumashan  village  between 
Goleta  and  Pt  Concepcion,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Yatum.— Tavlor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  17,  1863. 
Yutuin.— Ibid.    Yutum.  — Cabrillo.  Narr.  (1542),  in 
Smith,  Colec.  Doc.  Fla.,  183, 1857. 


Yxanlo.  A  Chumashan  village  formerly 
near  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. — Tavlor  in  Cal. 
Farmer,  Apr.  24,  1863. 

Zaartar.  An  unidentified  band  or  di- 
vision of  the  Upper  Yanktonai  Sioux. 

Waz-sa-ar-tar.— Am    St.  Papers,  Ind.  Aff,  I,  715, 
1832.  Zaartar.— Lewis  and  Clark  Disoov.,  34, 180»^. 

Zadom.  A  former  village  connecte«i 
with  San  Francisco  Solano  mission,  Oal.— 
Bancroft,  Hist.  Cal.,  ii,  506,  1886. 

Zaoo.    A  Chumashan  villi^e  on    San 
Miguel  id.,  Cal.,  in  1542. 
Oaoo.— Cabrillo,  Narr.  (1542),  in  Smith,  Colec.  Doc. 
Fla.,  189, 1857.    Zaoo.— Ibid..  186. 

Zakatlatan.  A  Koyukukhotana  trading 
village  on  the  n.  bank  of  Yukon  r.,  ion. 
156°  3(K.  Pop.  25  in  1880;  39  in  1890. 
Baohertolontiii.— Whymper.  Trav.  Ala.ska,  226.1869. 
Saghadellautin.— Post  route  map,  1903.  Sakmdel- 
ontin.— Raymond  In  Sen.  Ex.  Doe.  12,  42d  Cong.. 
l8t  sess.,  23,  1871.  BakataUw,  -Petroff,  Rep.  ou 
Alaska,  62,  1880.  Sakataloden.— 11th  Censu?. 
Alaska.  7.  1893.  Zakatlataii.~Petioif,  map  of 
Alaska,  1880. 

Zakhauzsiken  (Zaxxauzai^kEn,  'middle 
ridge*  or  'middle  hill*).  A  village  of  the 
Spences  Bridge  band  of  Ntlakyapamuk 
J  m.  back  from  Thomi>8on  r.,  on  the  sl 
side,  about  31  m.  above  Lytton,  Brit. 
Col.— TeitinMem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  173,  1900. 

Zaltana  '  ( '  mountain  * ) .  A  Knaiakho- 
tana  clan  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — Rich- 
ardson, Arct  Exped.,  i,  407,  1851. 

Zandihnlin    ('village    in   a    highland 
grove*).    A  Kansa  settlement  at   Kaw 
agency,  Ind.  T.,  in  1882. 
ZandiaU".— Dorsey,  Kansa  MS.  vocab.,  B.  A.  E.. 
1882.    Ziin4)fiU-.— Ibid. 

Zape.  A  former  Tepehuane  pueblo,  and 
seat  of  the  mission  of  San  Ignacio,  at  the 
extreme  head  of  Nazas  r.,  lat.  25°  30^,  Ion. 
106°,  N.  w.  Durango,  Mexico.  There 
are  a  number  of  ancient  burial  caves  in 
the  vicinitv,  and  20  m.  s.  are  the  note<l 
ruins  usually  known  by  this  name  (  Lum- 
holtz.  Unknown  Mex.,  i.  448,  1902). 
8.  Ignacio  del  Zape.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog..  318, 
1864. 

Zassalete.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  &n  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal. — Tavlor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Zdlniat.  A  Knaiakhotana  village  of  16 
persons  in  1880  on  the  k.  side  of  Knik 
bay,  at  the  head  of  Cook  inlet,  Alaska. — 
Petroff  in  10th  Census,  Alaska,  29,  1884. 

Zeawant    See  Seivan. 

Zhanichi  ( *  wooden  house ' ) .  A  former 
village  on  Kansas  r.,  Kan.,  occupied  bv 
that  part  of  the  Kansa  tribe  which  fof- 
lowea  the  chief  Nunpewave,  probably  be- 
fore 1820. 

Ja»-Ctci.— Doreev,   Kansa  MS,  vocab.,  B.  A.  E., 
1882. 

Zhawenikashika.  The  Beaver  gens  of 
the  Quapaw. 

Beaver  gcM.— Dorsey  in  15th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  229, 
1897.    Jawe' nlkaei^a.— Ibid. 

Zillgaw  ( '  many  mountains ' ) .  A  sub- 
division of  Apache  in  Arizona  under  the 
chiefs    Eskiltiesillaw,    Nogenogeys,  and 
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Nardosoein,  about  1875. — White,  Apache 
Names  of  Ind.  Tribes,  MS.,  B.  A.  E. 

Zifiogaba.  Mentioned  by  the  Mohave  to 
Juan  de  OAate  in  1604  as  a  tribe  of  people, 
with  bald  heads,  living  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name  a  day*s  jouraey  by  boat 
off  the  California  coast.  These  Indians 
were  said  to  wear  necklaces  and  ear  orna- 
ments of  pearl  shells,  called  xiculh  (shi- 
kul-yo),  and  to  possess  "an  instrument 
with  which  they  made  the  noise  when 
they  dance,  which  is  a  lon^  stick  from 
which  are  pendent  many  pieces  of  that 
metal  [silver]  of  which  they  make  dishes 
in  which  they  eat.*'  The  tribe  had  an 
old  **  lady  or  captainess,''  called  Cifiaca- 
cohola,  **  the  height  of  a-man-and-a-half," 
very  broad,  with  big  feet,  who  had  a  sister, 
also  a  giantess;  there  was  no  man  of  her 
kind,  and  she  mingled  with  no  one  on 
the  island.  See  ^rate  Salmer6n  (ca, 
1629)  in  Land  of  Sunshine,  106,  Jan.  1900. 
Zinogova.— Z&rate  Salmer6n,  op.  cit.,  108. 

Zoar.  A  Moravian  mission  among  the 
Suhinimiut  Eskimo  on  the  e.  coast  of 
Labrador,  established  in  1865. 

Zoe  (teoi,  'wax,'  *  pitch  tree*. — 
Buelna).  A  tribe  formerly  inhabiting 
a  small  territory  in  lat.  27°,  Ion.  108°, 
about  the  Sinaloa-Ohihuahua  boundary, 
Mexico.  According  to  a  tradition  men- 
tioned by  Ribas  (Hist.  Trium.,  145, 1645) 
they  came  from  the  n.  together  with  the 
A  home,  and  although  they  had  a  different 
language  and  lived  somewhat  distant  from 
each  other,  the  two  tribes  preserved  con- 
stant friendship.  The  Zoe  established 
themselves  on  the  slopes  of  the  sierra,  in 
a  settlement  of  the  same  name  at  the 
sources  of  the  Rio  del  Fuerte  near  the 
Sinaloa.  On  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity the  missionaries  moved  them  to 
the  other  part  of  the  river,  founding  a 
town  which  comprised  the  whole  tribe. 
The  Zoe  and  Baimena  spoke  their  par- 
ticular dialect,  although  they  usually,  in 
communication  with  others,  made  use  of 
the  Cahita  and  to  some  extent  also  the 
Nahuatl.  They  are  extinct,  (f.  w.  h.) 
Oh6ii.— Hardy,  Trav.,  438,  1829  (referred  to  as  a 
Mayo  town).  Ohoi«.— Rivera.  Diarlo,  leg.  1614, 
1736.  Troe«.— Orozco  y  Berra.  Oeog.,  833,  18«4. 
Tsoet.— Ibid.    Zoe.-Ibid. 

Zogliakten.  A  Koyukukhotana  village 
of  7  persons  in  1844  on  the  e.  bank  of 
KoyuKuk  r.,  Alaska. 

TsogUakhten.— Zagoekin  quoted  by  Petroff  in  10th 
Census.  Alaska.^,  18»t.  Ttorliakten.— Tikhme- 
nief  (1861)  quoted  by  Baker.  Oeog.  Diet.  Alaska, 
-  1902.  Zogliakten.— Zagofikin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  8.,  XXI,  map.  1850. 

Zoht  A  village  of  the  Nicola  band  of 
Ntlakyapamuk  living  near  the  w.  end  of 
Nicola  lake,  50  m.  alx)ve  Spences  Bridge, 
Brit.  CJol.  Pop.  31  in  1901,  the  last  time 
the  name  appears. 

mooU.— Brit.  Col.  map,  Ind.  Aff.,  Victoria,  1872 
(one  of  two  villages  so  named  on  Nicola  lake  may 
correspond  to  this  town).  Toht  —Can.  Ind.  Aff., 
277,  1894.    Ton-kt.-lbid..  198,  1885.    Zoht.— Ibid., 


282, 1886.  ZoQkt.— Hill-Tout  in  Rep.  Kthnol.  SufV. 
Can.,  4, 1899. 

Zolatnngieihii.  A  former  pueblo  of  the 
Jemez  in  New  Mexico,  the  exact  site  of 
which  is  not  known. 

Zo-lat-e-B«hdiii.~Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers, 
rv,  207,  1892.  Zo-la'-tu>M-Bhi-i.— Hodge,  field- 
notes.  B.  A.  £.,  1805. 

ZomiomL  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Zonagogliakten.  A  Koyukukhotana 
village  of  11  persons  in  1844  on  the  e. 
bank  of  KoyuKuk  r.,  Alaska. 
Ttoaafofliakten.—Tikhmcnief  (1861)  quoted  by 
Baker.  Geog.  Diet.  Alaska,  1902.  Tsonaffolyakh- 
ton.— Zagoskin,  Descr.  Russ.  Pom.  Am.,  map,  1848. 
Zonacoguaktea.— Zagofikin  in  Nouv.  Ann.  Voy., 
5th  8.,  XXI,  map,  1850. 

Zorquan.  A  former  small  tribe  repre- 
sented at  San  Antonio  de  Valero  mission, 
Texas. 

Zrohono.  A  clan  of  the  Hopi  which 
takes  its  name  from  a  small  unidentified 
mammal. 

Zro-bo-aa  wunwfi.— Fewkes  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vii, 
401, 1894.  Zroboao  wiawil.— Fewkes  in  19th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  684, 1900. 

Zuaque  (witta,  'interior,*  'middle*; 
yaqui,  *  river':  'river  of  the  middle,*  re- 
ferring to  the  Rio  Fuerte,  of  which  Zuaque 
is  the  ancient  name. — Buelna).  A  sub- 
division of  the  Cahita,  speaking  both 
the  Tehueco  and  the  Vacoregue  dialect 
and  occupying  a  territory  extending  10 
leagues  along  the  middle  waters  of  Rio 
del  Fuerte  in  n.  Sinaloa,  Mexico.  They 
occupied  the  pueblos  of  Mochicaui  and 
San  Miguel  Zuaque,  besides  another  the 
name  ol  which  is  unknown.  They  did 
not  take  kindly  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries 
established  in  their  country  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  17th  century,  exhibiting  a 
"threatening  indifference**  to  their  sal- 
vation. In  1601  Gov.  Hurtaide,  with  the 
aid  of  the  Guazave,  invaded  their  coun- 
try and  by  a  ruse  captured  and  hanged 
about  40  leading  men. 

GaaquM.—Ribas,  Hist.  Triumphoo,  171,  1&15. 
Buaque.— Hrdlidka  in  Am.  Anthr.,  vi,  72,  1904. 
8iiaqiii.~Bancroft,  No.  Mex.  States,  i,  210.  1886. 
Znaqne.— Orozco  y  Berra,  Geog.,  58, 1864. 

Zucigin.  A  village,  presumably  Cos- 
tanoan,  formerly  connected  with  Dolores 
mission,  San  Francisco,  Cal. — Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Oct.  18,  1861. 

Znkkertop.  A  Danish  trading  station 
in  s.  w\  Greenland. — Crantz,  Hist.  Green- 
land, I,  12,  1767. 

Zamaqiie.  Mentioned  as  a  pueblo  of 
the  province  of  Atripuy  (q.  v.),  in  the 
region  of  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  N.  Mex., 
in  1598.— Oflate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In^d., 
XVI,  115,  1871. 

Znmblito.  A  former  village,  probably 
Salinan,  connected  with  San  Antonio 
mission,  Monterey  co.,  Cal.— Taylor  in 
Cal.  Farmer,  Apr.  27,  1860. 

Znfii.  The  popular  name  of  a  Pueblo 
tribe,  constituting  the  Zuflian  linguistic 
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family,  residing  in  a  single  permanent 
pueblo  known  by  the  same  name,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  up^eV  Zufii  r.,  Valencia  co., 
N.  Mex.  (for  illustration  see  Pueblos), 
and,  in  summer,  the  three  neighboring 
farming  villages  of  Pescado,  Nutria,  and 
Ojo  Caliente.  Their  tribal  name  is 
A'shiwi  (sing.  ShVuijy  'the  flesh.'  The 
name  of  their  tribal  range  is  Shi^wona, 
or  Shi'winakwin,  which  Cashing  renders 
*the  land  that  produces  flesh.'  Their 
common  name,  ZuHi,  is  a  Spanish  adap- 
tation of  the  Keresan  ^iinyi^',  or SiVny Urn, 
of  unknown  meaning.  It  has  no  con- 
nection with  **peopleof  long  finger-nails," 
as  has  been  erroneously  said. 

According  to  Gushing,  the  Zufli  are  de- 
scended from  two  parental  stocks,  one  of 


a  companion  of  Alvar  Nafilez  Cabeza  de 
Vaca  on  his  famous  journey  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  across  Texas  and  into 
Mexico),  to  explore  the  unknown  region 
to  the  N.  w.  Sending  the  negro  and  some 
Indian  guides  ahead  to  prepare  the  triba 
for  his  coming  and  to  report  on  the  proe- 
pectfl  of  the  country,  tne  friar  pursued 
his  way  through  Sonora  and  into  the 
present  Arizona,  where  he  received  word 
from  some  of  the  Indians  who  had  a(x.*oin- 
panied  Estevanico  that  the  negro  and 
some  of  their  own  people  had  been  killed 
by  the  natives  of  CilK)la.  After  placat- 
ing his  Indian  followers,  who  threatened 
his  life.  Fray  Marcos  again  pressed  on, 
viewing  the  first  of  the  Cibola  villages 
from  an  adjacent  height.    He  then  started 
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which  came  originally  from  the  n.,  the 
other  from  the  w.  or  s.  w.,  from  the  coun- 
try of  the  lower  Rio  Colorado.  The  lat- 
ter, whoreneinbledthe  Yuman  and  Piman 
tribes  in  mode  of  life^  joined  the  others 
after  their  settlement  m  the  Zufli  valley. 
To  this  nucleus  there  were  man  y  accretions 
from  other  tribes  and  stocks,  as  well  as 
many  desertions  from  it,  in  both  prehis- 
toric and  historic  times. 

Although  indefinite  knowledge  of  an 
Indian  province  containing  seven  cities 
in  the  far  n.  existed  in  Mexico  soon  after 
the  conquest,  the  first  real  information 
regarding  the  Zufii  tribe  and  their  7 
Dueblos  was  gained  by  Fray  Marcos  of 
Niza,  who  in  1539  set  out,  with  a  Barbary 
ftegro  named  Estevanico  (who  had  been 


on  his  return  to  Mexico,  where  he  made 
a  report  of  his  discoveries,  representing 
the  **  Kingdom  of  Cibola,"  from  what 
he  had  heard  from  the  Indians  along 
the  route,  as  a  rich  and  populous  prov- 
ince containing  7  cities,  ofwnich  Anacns 
(Hawikuh)  was  the  principal  one.  His 
glowing  accounts  lea  to  the  fitting  out 
of  an  expedition  the  next  year,  1540, 
under  Francisco  Vasquez  C'Oronado,  the 
advance  guard  of  which,  after  cixwising 
the  arid  r^ion  to  the  s.,  met  the  first 
fmrty  of  the  Zuili  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  The  first  meet- 
ing was  friendly,  but  a  collision  food 
occurred,  and  after  a  sharp  skirmish  the 
Indians  retreated  to  their  villagef^.  Con- 
tinuing their  advance,  the  Spaniards  ap> 
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groached  the  town  described  by  Fray 
larcoe  under  the  name  of  Cibola,  but 
which  Coronado  called  Granada.  This 
was  Hawikuh.  After  a  contest  outside 
the  walls  the  place  was  carried  by  storm, 
July  7,  1540,  when  it  was  found  that  the 
warriors  had  previously  removed  the 
greater  part  of  their  property,  together 
with  their  women  and  children,  to  their 
stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa,  whither 
they  also  fled.  The  magnificent  King- 
dom of  Cibola,  with  its  7  cities  fiU^ 
with  gold  and  precious  stones,  proved  to  be 
only  a  group  of  ordinary  Indian  pueblos, 
and  thedisappointed  Coronado  was  moved 
to  declare  in  his  official  report  that  the 
friar  had  ''said  the  truth  in  nothing  that 
he  reported."  Coronado  found  the  7 
towns  all  within  4  leagues,  each  hav- 
ing a  distinct  name,  and  the  largest  con- 
taining 500  houses,  while  Cibola  (derived 
from  Shiwona,  above  mentioned),  was 
found  to  be  the  name  of  the  whole  terri- 
tory. From  Cibola,  on  the  identification 
of  which  with  the  Zufli  country  all  scien- 
tific students  agree,  expeditions  were 
sent  to  Tusayan  (the  Hopi  countrv),  the 
Grand  canyon  of  the  Colorado,  and  to  the 
Rio  Grande  and  beyond,  and  after  the 
arrival  of  the  main  force  the  Spaniards 
moved  to  the  latter  stream,  thereto  enter 
winter  quarters. 

In  1580  the  tribe  was  visitefi  by  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez  Chamuscado,  in  the  account 
of  whose  journey  the  name  of  the  prov- 
ince is  printed  Cami  (Cufli).  It  was  re- 
ported to  contain  6  villages.  In  1583  the 
province  was  visited  by  Antonio  de  Espejo, 
who  for  the  first  time  called  the  place 
Zufii,  adding  that  its  other  name  was 
Cibola,  and  who  found  there  some  Mexi- 
can Indians  who  had  been  left  by  Coro- 
nado. Espejo  attributed  to  ZuHi  the 
greatly  exaggerated  population  of  20,000 
in  6  villages  (one  of  which  was  Aquico= 
Hawikuh  =  Coronado's  Granada),  thus 
indicating  that  one  of  their  pueblos  had 
been  abandoned  between  1540  and  1583. 
Zufii  was  again  visited  by  Juan  de  Ofiate, 
the  colonizer  of  New  Mexico,  in  1598, 
when  this  and  several  other  pueblo 
provinces  were  given  under  the  minis- 
terial care  of  Fray  Andres  Corchado, 
but  there  was  no  resident  missionary 
at  Zufli  at  this  time.  In  1598  the  Zuni 
still  occupied  6  villages,  reconledby  Ofiate 
as:  Agmcobi  or  Aguscabi  (Hawikuh), 
Canabi  (Kianawe?),  Coaqucria  (Kiaki- 
ma),  Halonagu  (Halona),  Macaqui  (Mat- 
saki),  and  Aquinsa  (Apinawa?).  The 
ruins  of  those  that  are  indentified  oeyond 
doubt  are  still  plainly  to  be  seen. 

The  first  Zufii  mission  was  established 
at  Hawikuh  by  the  Franciscans  in  the 
summer  of  1629.  Fray  Roque  de  Figue- 
redo.  Fray  Agustin  de  Cuellar,  and  I<ray 
Francisco  de  Madre  de  Dios  being  its 


missionaries,  although  one  or  two  of 
these  probably  were  established  at 
Halona.  Between  this  date  and  1632 
Fray  Francisco  Letrado  was  transferred 
from  the  Jumano,  in  e.  New  Mexico,  to 
the  Zufii,  but  was  murdered  by  them  on 
Feb.  22  of  the  latter  year,  and  5  days 
later  Fray  Martin  de  Arvide,  who  had 
passed  through  Hawikuh  on  his  way  to 
the  Zipias,  was  killed  by  5  Zufii  and  a 
mestizo  who  accompanied  him.  As  in 
Coronado* 8  time,  the  Indians  again  fled 
to  their  stronghold  on  Taaiyalone  mesa, 
where  they  remained  untiri635.  From 
this  time  until  1670  the  history  of  the 
Zufii  is  almost  a  blank.    On  Aug.  7  of 
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the  year  named  the  Apache  or  Navaho 
raided  Hawikuh,  killed  its  missionary. 
Fray  Pedro  de  A  Vila  y  Ayala,  and  burned 
the  church,  his  remains  being  recovered 
the  next  day  by  Fray  Juan  Galdo,  priest 
at  Halona.  Hawikuh  was  never  rees- 
tablished as  a  mission,  and  it  is  even 
possible  that  it  was  not  reoccupied  at  all, 
OjoCaliente  springing  up,  a  short  distance 
away,  as  a  summer  farming  settlement. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  Pueblo  rebel- 
lion of  1680  the  Zufii  occupied  but  3  towns, 
excluding  Hawikuh.  These  were  Halona, 
Matsaki,  and  Kiakima;  the  first  at  the 
site  of  the  present  Zufii,  on  both  sides  of 
the  river;  the  other  two,  which  were 
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visitds  of  the  Halona  iniseion,  at  the  n.  w. 
and  8.  w.  ba^e  of  Taaiyalone,  respec- 
tively. The  Ziifii  participated  in  the 
reljellion,  killing  their  missionary  and 
again  fleeing  to  Taaiyalone,  where  they 
remained  until  New  Mexico  wan  recon- 
quered in  1602  by  Diego  de  Vargas. 

The  people  from  this  time  were  con- 
centrated on  the  site  of  Halona,  which 
meanwhile  had  fallen  to  decay,  where, 
chiefly  on  the  x.  side  of  Zuni  r. ,  they  built 
a  new  pueblo— the  present  Zuhi.  A 
church  was  erected  here  aliout  1699,  but 
the  village  was  soon  again  without  a  resi- 
dent priest  owing  to  the  killing,  in  1703, 
of  a  few  Spanish  soldiers  who  had  treated 
the  natives  harshly,  causing  them  again 
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to  flee  to  their  stronghold.  The  Indians 
remained  on  Taaiyalone  until  1705,  when 
they  again  settled  in  the  plain  and  the 
missionary  returned  to  them.  A  garri- 
son was  kept  at  the  pueblo  for  some 
years,  and  from  time  to  time  they  were  at 
enmity  with  the  Hopi,  but  peace  was  re- 
stored in  1713.  The  subsequent  history 
of  Zurli  is  not  noteworthy.  A  mission 
was  in  existence  throughout  the  18th  and 
well  into  the  1 9th  century,  but  the  church 
gradually  fell  in  ruins  and  only  occasion- 
ally was  it  visited  by  priests.^  For  some 
time  after  the  territory  came  into  posses- 
sion of  the  United  States  following  the 
war  with    Mexico,    Zmli    was  entirely 


abandoned  by  white  people,  but  in  the 
70*8  various  attempts  were  made  to  mi?- 
sionize  the  pueblo,  with  little  success.  In 
recent  years  the  Government  has  built 
extensive  irrigation  works  and  established 
a  large  school,  and  the  younger  genera- 
tion are  becoming  educated  in  the  way? 
of  civilization  and  have  learned  the  En- 
glish language. 

In  character  and  customs  the  Zufli  re- 
semble the  Pueblo  tribes  generally .  They 
are  quiet,  good  tempered,  and  industrious, 
friendlv  toward  the  Americana  but  jeal- 
ous and  distrustful  of  the  Mexicans,  an<i 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Navaho.  They  atl- 
here  tenaciously  to  their  ancient  religion, 
which  is  closely  interwoven  with  their 
social  organization.  For  information  con- 
c*erning  their  customs  and  beliefs,  see 
Pttebloiij  and  consult  Gushing  (1)  in  2(1 
Rep.  B.  A.  K..  1883,  (2)  4th  Rep.  B.  A.  R, 
1886,  (3)  13th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1896;  Ste- 
venson (1)  in  6th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1887. 
(2)  23d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  1904. 

The  population  of  Zuni  at  the  period  of 
the  Pueblo  rebellion  of  1680  was  about 
2,500,  since  which  time  it  has  steadily 
decreased,  chiefly  by  reason  of  smallpox 
epidemics.  Between  1788  and  1799  the 
jKjpulation  ranged,  according  to  various 
estimates,  from  1,617  to  2,716;  in  1820  it 
apparently  had  dwindled  to  1,597.  In 
1880  the  population  was  1,650;  at  the 
present  time  (1910)  it  is  1,640,  having  re- 
covered from  an  epidemic  in  18y8-99 
which  carried  away  about  250. 

According  to  Gushing  the  Ziiili  have 
7  phratral  groups,  divided  into  16  surviv- 
ing clans,  as  follows: 

(1)  ItiwaAteuna  ('those  of  the  mid- 
most all* ),  embracing  Pf-chi-kwe  or  Mii- 
la-kwe  (Parrot or  Macaw  folk),  Td'-a-kwe 
(See<i  or  Gom  folk ),  and  Ya-'-to-k^ya-kwe 
(Sun  folk).  (2)  Pishla  Ateuna  (*thoK* 
of  the  northernmost'), embracing  Aing^- 
shi-kwe  ( Bear  folk),  Kd-lok-ta-k we  (Her- 
on or  Crane  folk ),  and  Td-thlup-tsi-kw  e 
(Yellow-wood  folk).  (3^  Ky'iilwhi Ateu- 
na ('those  of  the  westernmost*),  em- 
bracing Sus'-ki-kwe  (Coyote  folk)  and 
P6-yi-kwe  (Chaparral  cock  or  Grouse 
folk).  (4)  A laho  Ateuna  ('those  of  the 
southernmost'),  embracing  T6-na-8hi- 
kwe  (Badger  folk)  and  Af-ya-l^o-kwe 
( Redtop-shrub  folk).  (5)  T^lua  Ateuna 
(* those  of  the  easternmost'),  embracing 
T6-na-kwe  (Turkey  folk)  and  Sho-hoi-ta- 
kwe  (Deer  folk).  (6)  lyama  Ateuna 
('those  of  the  uppermost*),  embracing 
K'yd-k'ya-li-kwe  (Eagle  folk)  and  An'-a- 
k we  (Tobacco  folk).  (7)  Mailam  Ateu- 
na (* those  of  the  lowermost'),  embrac- 
ing Tii-k'ya-k  we  (Toad  folk)  and  Tchf-to- 
la-kwe  (Rattlesnake  folk). 

Following  are  the  Zufii  pueblos,  those 
marked  by  an  asterisk  being  now  extinct: 
*  Halona,'   ^Hampasawan,    *Hawikuh, 
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*He6hokta,  *He8hota  Ayatliltona,  *He- 
shota  Hluptsina,  *  Heshota  Inikoskwin, 
♦Hesliotapathltaie,  ^Heshota  Uhla, 
*Kechipauan,  *Kiakiuia,  *  Kwakina, 
^Kwakinawan,  ^Matsaki,  Nutria,  Ojo 
Caliente,  Pescado,  *Piiiawan,  *Shopa- 
kia.  *  Wimian,  Zuili.  (  f.  w.  h.  ) 

A'oi-wi— ten  Kate.  Synonymie,  7,  1884  (sin?. 
Ci-wi;  own  name;  c=8h).  Ah-shee-wai.— Eaton  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  iv,  220, 1854  (Zufll  name 
for  themselves  as  a  tribe).  Ah-shi-wi.— Stevenson 
in  5th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  641, 1887(orZufii;.  Ame.— 
Espeio  (1583J  in  Doc.  InM.,  xv,  117,  1871  ('otro 
nombre  Cibola';  misprint  of  Cunt).  Ami.—Ibid., 
120,  121.  A-sh«-we.— Fewkes  in  Jour.  Am.  Eth. 
and  Arch.,  i,  98,  1891  (Zufiian  name  of  their 
iribe).  A-thi-ul.  — Bandelier  in.  Arch.  Inst, 
i^ttpers,  V.  176, 1890  (or  Zufiis),  Athiwi.— Gush- 
ing in  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  9,  1883  (or  Zufiis). 
AsuQoion.— Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  221,  1889 
(early  mission  name  of  Zufii  pueblo).  Buffalo 
Provinee.—Davis,  El  Gringo,  68,  1857.  Oabri— 
Chamuscado  (1580)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  203,1871 
(apparently  regarded  by  Bandelier,  Jour.  Am. 
Kth.  and  Arch.,  in,  63,  1892.  as  Cami-Zufii). 
Oam^Barrundo  and  Escalante  misquoted  by 
Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  77,  1889.  Oami.— 
Bustamente  a682-83)  in  Doc  Indd..  xv,  86,  1871 
( regarded  by  Bandelier,  Jour.  Am.  Eih.  and  Arch., 
III.  63, 1892,  as  a  mi|print  of  "Zufii,"  1.  e.  Cuni). 
Oebola.— Loew  in  Ann.  Rep.  Wheeler  Surv.,  app. 
LL.  175.  1875.  OeboU*.— Cope,  ibid.,  173.  Oebol- 
lians.— Ibid.  Oenola.— Hakluyt  (1600)  misquoted 
by  Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix,  224,  Dec.  1884. 
Oenala.— Nica  (1539)  in  Ramusiq,  Nav.  et  Viaggi, 
III,  857,  1565  (also  Ceuola).  Oeuola.— Nica  In 
Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii.  438. 1600  (or  Cibola).  Oevola.— 
Alarcon  (1540)  in  Ternaux -Com pans.  Voy..  ix. 
815. 1838.  Ohi-vo-la.— Niza  misquoted  bv  Cushing 
(1888)  in  Compte-rendu  Internat.  Cong.*  Am.,  vii, 
155, 1890.  Oibala.— Emory,  Reeonnoissance,  128, 
1848.  Oibola.--Niea  (1539)  in  Hakluyt,  \oy..  m, 
438;  Coronado  (1540),  ibid.,  451,  1600.  Oibola.— 
Torquemada,  Monurq.  Ind.,  l,  323, 1723.  Oibol«.— 
Morelli,  Fasti  Novi  Orbis.  23,  1776.  Oibolal.— 
Ten  Broeck  (1852)  quoted  by  Donaldson,  Moqui 
Pueblo  Inds.,  27. 1893.  Oibolan  Indians.— Ogilby, 
America,  294. 1671.  Cibolant.— Cushing  in  Compte- 
rendu  Internat.  Cong.  Am..vii,  174. 1890  (the  peo- 
ple). Oibolaa.— JefTerys,  Am.  Atlas,  map  5,  1776 
(Zuni  or).  Oibola-Znni.— Bandelier  in  Arch, 
Inst.  Papers,  lli,  64, 1890.  Oibole.— Pennant,  Arc- 
tic Zoology,  8,  1792.  CiboUant.— Bracken  ridge, 
Early  Span.  Discov.,  28,  1867.  Oibolot.— Villa- 
Seflor,Theatro  Am. ,  pt.  2, 425, 1748.  Oibora.— Hum- 
boldt, New  Spain,  ii,  324, 1811.  Oiloba.— Ogilby, 
America,  map,  1671  (misprint).  Oinola.— Hakluyt 
(1600)  misquoted  by  Cushing  In  Millstone,  ix.  224, 
Dec.  1884.  Oiuola.— Hakluyt,  Voy.,  440,  note,  1600. 
Givola.— Mendoza  (1540)  In  Ternaux -Compans, 
Voy.,  IX, 292  et  seq.,  1838.  OivoU.— Bandelier  in 
Mag.  West.  Hist, 666,  Sept.  1886  (after  Coronado). 
Oivona,— Bandelier, Gilded  Man.  1 42. 1893(given  as 
a  16th century  form).  Ol'-wi-na-kwin.— ten  Kate. 
Synonjrmie,  7.  1884  ('country  of  Aciwi':  Zufii 
name  for  their  territory).  OP-wo-na.— Ibid.  Com 
Peoplet.— Cushing.  Inf'n,  1891  (or  Tfla  Ashiwani: 
sacred  name  of  the  tribe).  Cuni. — Coronado  as 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hist.,  668. 
Sept.  1886.  puni.— Cordova  (1619) in  Temaux-Com- 
pans,  Voy.,  x,  444. 1H38;  Barcia,  Ensayo.  170, 1723. 
Cuni.— Garcia,  Origen  de  los  Inds.,  index.  1?29. 
Ouni.— 2^&rateSalmer6n  {ra.  1629)  in  Land  of  Sun- 
hhlne,  47,  Dec.  1899.  Ovni.— Nleto  (1029)  quoted 
by  Bandelier  In  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  iv,  330. 1892. 
Gibola.— Mendoza  (1599)  quoted  bvWinsor,  Hist. 
Am..  II,  489,  note.  1886  C'las  Bacosde  Gibola"). 
Ooadalupe.—Bancroft,  Ariz,  and  N.  Mex.,  221, 
1889  (mission  name  prior  to  1699).  Ha-lo-nah.— 
Jouvenceau  in  Cath.  Pion..  i,  no.  9. 13,  1906  (see 
Halona).  Jnni.— Ofiate  (1598)  In  Doc.  In4d..  xvi. 
269  et  seq.,  1871.  Juni.— Oflate  (159H)  as  quoted 
by  Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  i,  1.5,  1881. 
La  Pnritima  de  Zufii.— Bancroft,  A riz.  and  N. Mex., 
221, 1889  (mission  name  of  Zufii  from  July  1699). 
Luai.— Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  in,  893.  1853-. 
Nai-t»'-fi.  —  ten  Kate,    Synonymie,    6,    1884   (a 


Navaho  name).  Har»h-tii-a.— While,  Apuche  MS. 
vocab..  B.  A.  E.,  1875  ('dwellers  In  adobe 
houses':  Apache  name).  wathUthi— Curtis,  Am. 
Ind.,  1, 184,1907  ('blackened  eyebrows':  Apache 
name).  Ha«ht4ih«.— Ibid..  138  (Navaho  name). 
Kai-tl'-d..~ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  6. 1884  (a  Nav- 
aho name;  i=zh).  H.  8.  de  Guadalupe  de  Zuni. — 
Alencaster  (1806)  quoted  by  Prince,  N.  Mex., 
37, 1883.  Kueetra  Senora  de  Ooadalupe  de  Zum.— 
Orozco  y  Berra  In  Anales  del  Minis,  de  Fom., 

VI,  255.  1882  (misprint).  Vueatra  Senora  de 
Guadalupe  de  Zuni.— Dominguez  and  Escalante 
(1776)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex.,  2»  s.,  i,  566,  1854.  Hu- 
ettra  Senora  Guadalupe  de  Zuni.— Ward  in  Ind. 
AfT.  Rep.  1867,  213,  1868.  Sarai.— Hodge,  field 
notes,  B.  A.  E.,  1895  (Isleta  and  Sandia  name  of 
the  pueblo).  Saran.— Ibid.  (Isleta  name  of  the 
people).  Saray.— Bandelier,  Gilded  Man,  149, 
1893  (Tigua  name  of  the  pueblo:  corrupted  into 
Xalay  by  the  early  Spaniards).  Septem  oiuita- 
tum.— Wytfllet,  Hist,  deslndes.  map,  11*2-113, 1605 
(also  Ceuola).  Seven  Gitiee  of  Gold.— Ladd.  Story 
of  N.  Mex.,  71.  1891.  Shewena.— Fewkes  in  Bull. 
Essex.  Inst,  xxii,  99,  1890.  She-wo-na.— Powell 
In  2d  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  xxvii,  1883  (Zufii  name  for 
their  country).  Shi'-oui.— Whipple,  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  8,  98,  185,  1856  (Zum  name  for  one 
of  their  tribe).  Shi-ua-na.— Bandelier  in  Rev. 
d'Ethnog.,  '203, 1886.  Shiuano.— Bandelier.  Gilded 
Man,  149,  1893.  Shi-uo-na.— Bandelier  in  Arch. 
Inst,  Papers,  v,  181,  1890.  Shi-vola.— Cushing 
in  Millstone,  ix,  225,  Dec.  1884  (original  pro- 
nunciation of  Cibola).  Shi-wa-na.- Bandelier  in 
Ma^.  West.  Hist..  667,  Sept.  1886  (Zufii  name  for 
their  tribal  range).  Shiwi.— Cushing  In  13th 
Rep.  B.  A.  E.  343,  1896  (the  tribe).  Shiwian.— 
Cushing  In  Compte-renau  Internat.  Cong.  Am., 

VI I,  157,  1890  (adjectival  form).  Shi-wi-na.— 
Cushing  in  Millstone,  IX,  3,  Jan.  1884.  8hi-wi-na- 
kwin.— Ibid.  Shiwinas.- Baxter  in  Harper's  Mag., 
June  1882.  Shiwona.— Cushing  in  Millstone,  ix, 
225,  Dec.  1884.  Sibola.— Gordon.  Hist.  Mex..  il, 
236,  1832.  SiboUa.— Galvano  (1563)  in  Hakluyt 
Soc.  Pub.,  XXX,  227, 1862.  Siete  Cibdadee.— Nufio 
de  Guzman  (1529J  in  Icazbalceta,  Colec.  de  Does., 

II,  288-306, 1866  ((irst  mention  of  the  seven  cities 
of  Cibola).  Sinie.— Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  de  la 
Conq.,  515,  174*2.  Si6ki.— Stephen  in  8th  Rep. 
B.  A.  E.,  30,  1891  (Hop!  name  of  pueblo).  Si-o'- 
ki-bi.— ten  Kate,  Synonymie,  7, 18H4  (Hopi  name 
for  the  pueblo).  Si-o'-mc.— Ibi<i.  (Hopi  name 
for  the  Zufii:  sing.  Si-6-(Ak).  Siuola.— Gomara. 
Hist.  Gen.,  466a.  1606.  Sivola.— Motolinia  (1549) 
quoted  by  Bandelier  in  Mag.  West.  Hiht..  669. 
Sept.  1886.  Sivolo.— Ruxton  in  Jour.  Ethnol. 
Soc.  Lond.,  II.  94,  1850.  Si vulo.— Ruxton,  Life  In 
Far  West,  168,  1849  (after  old  MS.).  Soonee.- 
Emory,  Recon.,  99,  1848.  Soun^.— Gallatin  in 
Nouv.  Ann.  Voy.,  5th  s.,  xxvn,  '296, 1851.  Sumi.— 
Ofiate(160'2)In  Doc. In6d.. XVI, 206. 1871  (Zuni  or). 
Suni.— Mfihlenpfordt,  Mejico.ii,5*28, 1844.  Sunie.— 
Freytas,  Pefialosa  (1662),  Shea,  ed.,  52,  83.  1882; 
Alcedo,  Die.  Geog.,  n,  549,  1787.  Sunie, -Alcedo, 
Die.  Geog.,  Ill,  184. 1788.    Sunne.— Hakluyt,  Voy., 

III,  470,  note,  1600  (or  Zuny).  Suny.  — Duro. 
Don  Diego  de  Pefialosa,  75,  1882.  Stt'nyiUa.— 
Hodge,  field-notes,  B.  A.  E..  1895  (Santa  Ana 
name  of  pueblo).  Siinyitu.— Ibid  (Laguna  form; 
Acoma  form,  Zunj/iU).  T&a  Aahiwani. — Cushing. 
infn,  1891  _(*Corn  peoples':  sacred  name  of 
the  tribe).  Tennie.— Sherman  in  H.  R.  Rep.  381, 
43d  Cong..  1st  sess.,  276, 1874  (misprint.)  Truni.— 
Ofiate  (1598)  in  Doc.  In6d.,  xvi,  115, 1871.  Tunis.— 
Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  Feb.  14,  1862.  Xalay.— 
Ofiate  (1698)  In  Doc.  In«id..xvi,  115,  1871  (identi- 
fied by  Bandelier,  Jour.  Am.  Eth.  and  Arch.,  in, 
80, 1892,  with  Xaray,  the  Tigua  name  of  Zuni;  see 
Saray,  above).  Xaray.— Bandelier  in  Jour.  Aui. 
Eth.  and  Arch.,  in,  81. 1892  ( Tigua  name;  cf .  S^i raS, 
etc., above).  Zani.— Mill. Hist.  Mexico,  map,  1824. 
Ze-ntr-kin-a.— White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  B.  A.  E., 
1875  (Apache  name).  Zeven  eteden  van  Cibola.— ten 
Kate,  Reizen  In  N.  A.,  290.  1885  (Dutch  form). 
Zibola.— Vlllagran.  Hist.  Nuevo  Mexico,  145. 1610. 
Zivola.— Kino  ( 1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex..  4th  s..  i. 
327, 1856.  Zooiyi.— ten  Kate,  Reizen  in  N.  A.,  '291. 
1885  (Cochitl  name).  Zouni.— Benavides  as  quo- 
ted by  Gallatin  In  Nouv.  Ann.  Vov..  5th  s..  xxvii, 
307,    1851.      Zufnit.— Borsari,  Letteratura    degl' 
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Indig.Americani,ii,1888(Italianform).  Zumis.— 
Blaeu,  Atlas,  xii,62,lG67.  Zon.— Disturnell,  map 
M^Jico.  1846.  Zona.— Davis.  El  Qringo,  128,  1857. 
Zone.— Ward  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1864,  191,  1865. 
Zuni.— E8|»ejo  (1583)  In  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  iii,  471, 
1600;  Doc.  In^..  XV,  180, 1871.  Zuni.— Benavides. 
Memorial,  84,  1630.  Zunia.— Calhoun  (1849)  in 
Cal.  Mess,  and  Corresp.,  206  et  weq.,  1850. 
Zunians.— Hughes.  Doniphan's  Exped..  196,  1848. 
Zoaiaa.— VeUncurt  (1693),  T^atro  Mex.,  iii,  811, 
1871.  Zuai-Cibola.— Bandelier  in  Arch.  Inst. 
Papers,  lii,  153, 1890.  Zani-Oibola.—Bandelier  in 
Rev.  d'  EthnoK..  207. 1886.  Zunie.— Evans  In  Ind. 
Aff.  Rep.  1869, 101, 1870.  Zuimi.— Gregjf  misquoted 
by  Gallatin  in  Trans.  Am.  Ethnol.  Soc.,  ii, 
Ixxxviii,  1848.  Zoau.— Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am. 
Hist.,  260,  Apr.  1882  (misprint;  also  Zufii). 
Zuny.— Mendo^  (Vm)  in  Hakluyt,  Voy.,  462,470, 
1600  (after  Espojo,  1583).  Zura.— Hervas.  Idea 
deir  Universe,  xvii,  76,  1784.  Zuyi.— Bandelier 
in  Arch.  Inst.  Papers,  in,  154, 1890  (misprint). 

Znnian  Family.     A   distinct  linguistic 
family,  comprising  only  the  Zufii  tribe. 


-Zuni.— Turner  in  Pac.  R.  R.  Rep.,  in,  pt.  8,  66. 
91-93, 1856  (finds  no  radical  affinitv  between  Znfil 
and  Keres);  Buschmann,  Neu-Mexieo,  2M,  266. 
276-278.  2S0-296,  302,  1858  ( vocabs.  and  general 
references);  Keane  in  Stanford. Compend..  Cent, 
and  So.  Am.,  479,  1878  ("a  stock  languai^e"; 
Powell  in  Rocky  Mtn.  Presbyterian,  Nov.  1ST> 
(includes  Zufii,  Las  Nutrias,  Ojo  de  Pescadoi; 
Gatschet  in  Mag.  Am.  Hist.  260. 1882.  -ZuBiam.— 
Powell  in  Am.  Nat,  604,  Aug.  1880;  Powell  in  7th 
Rep.  B.  A.  £.,  138, 1891. 

Z^&iga.  Apparently  a  Papago  ranch- 
eria  in  n.  w.  Sonora,  Mexico;  probably 
named  from  a  Spaniard. — Coues,  GarcA 
Diary.  37,  1900. 

Znttemin  ( *  red  ocher,*  or  *  red  earth  * ). 
An  Okinagan  town  on  upper  Similka- 
meen  r..  Brit  Col. 

▼ermillion.— Teit  in  Mem.  Am.  Mus.  Nat.  Hist., 
II,  174,  1900  (white  men's  name).  Za'taamiB.— 
Ibid.    Zu'UBmm.— Ibid. 
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SYNONYMY 


A£bahu = Arapaho. 

Aaeas=Aooma. 

A-d[-lco-sa= lyakoza. 

Aalta^Ala. 

A-amnkoa  amim^Umpqua. 

Aaiiaaako*t=  Anadarko. 

Aa']U]ifoa=3  Atsina. 

AaBA'hawa= Hanahawunena 

Aarapahoet = A  rapaho. 

A-ar-ke»Hopi. 

Aaa^Eyeish. 

A'-rtam,  A*-rtain  A'kimiilt^fMina. 

A-aah-wanh=Ahahweh. 

Aa7B=£yei8h. 

Abiib6TM=>  A  babco. 

AbaooM=Abihka. 

Abaeooohe,  Abacoaoli6M=AbikudHhi 

Abaon,  Abaoat=Hawikuh. 

AkaraduMta = Boffad  uce. 

Abalaohe,  Abalaohi=sApalachce. 

Abanakeea,  Abanakis,  Abanaqois,  AbanaquoU^Ab- 

naki. 
Abargiii]iT= A  berginian . 
AbbaooochMa- A  bikudshi . 
Abbato-tona',  Abba-to-traah,  Abbato-tinneb= AbU- 

totine. 
Abbetikia,  Abbitibbet,  Abbitibbi-  Abittibi. 
Abbo^Abo. 

Ab-boin-ee  Sioux,  Ab-boin-ac,Abbwoi-nag=  Dakota. 
Aboha^  Abeoaes,  Abacas,  AD6oka=AbinKa. 
Abecocne,  Abeooohi,  Abaoooebee,  Abeoothae,  Aba- 

oon^ebia = A  bi  kudahi. 
Abeeka=East  Abeika. 
Abeicaa,  Abdkaa,  Ab6kaa=.Abihka. 
Abeaaguis,  Abaoaka,  Abena'kea,  Abenakiaa.  Abtf- 

nakia,  Abena'kias,  Abeaakki,  Abenaquea,  Abeaa- 

aoioiota,  Abenaquiois.  Abenaquioue,  Abenaquia, 

Abeaati,  Abeaeqnaa,  Abenquois»Abnaki. 
Abeqain= Abiquf  u. 
Abaroro«h= Wa^anakisi. 
Abe^eay,  AbenenajrsAberginian. 
Ab6rnaqQis= Aboaki. 
AbiMa=Abihka. 
Abioo,  AbiaoL  Abicnin=Abiquiu. 
Abi'hka=Abihka. 
Abrhk6dfthi=Abikud9hi. 
Abikat,  Abikawa=Abihka. 
Abimioueo,  Abiini8eo=IIlinoi9. 
Abiaaqui=^  Abnaki. 
Abingat = Wappi  nger . 
Abinobkia— A  onaki. 
AUaonea^Wea. 
Abio=Abo. 

Abiqnieo,  Abiquien,  Abiquin,  Abiqairi=Abiquiu. 
AUtibU,  Abittibbea-^Ablttibi. 
Abnalda,  Abnaquiea,  AbnaquioU,  Abnaqnis,  Abna- 

quoia,  Abnaquotii,  Abnaaque,  AbnekaU^  Abnaki. 
AlKoia.  AboiBac= Dakota. 
Abolaoai = Apaiachee. 
Aboaaki6a= Abnaki. 
Abonarbopibaim^  Ahouerhopiheim. 
Aboonekae  =>  A  bna  k  i . 
Aborciany = Aberginian. 
AbraaamXinooln*a  viUaae  ^Thechuntunne. 
Abra  Croeha^Waganakisi. 
Abriou^Abiquiu.  » 
Abaaraka,  Abaarakoa,  Abaaroka,  Abaarokea,  Aba^- 

roki= Crows. 
Abaayme  ~  A  nsaimes. 
Abaoroka^CrowH. 
Abaoboobu= Abikudshi 
Abaeioa=»  Acoma. 
Aboqniao  Abiquiu. 
aa-CamDaJoe. 


Aboaoal^Abascal. 

Abwoinug  ==  Dakota. 

Aoadoaa,  Acadian  Indiana  =^Micmao. 

Aoanaa,  Aoanaea,  Acanaiaa=Quapaw. 

Aoapatoa=>At8ina.  •• 

Aeawmaok=>  Patuxet. 

iook=Accohanoc. 
moaaa.  Aooanoaa^Quapaw. 
Aoeawmaoke  =>  Ae<>omac. 
Acobiiaaatt=Acu8hnet. 
Aocooaaawa,  Aooookeaawa^Arkokiim. 
4ooohaaook  =>  Acoohanoc. 
Aoookeaaua,  Aoookaaawa-^Arkoklsa. 
Aeoomaok=Accomac.  Patuxet. 
Aooomantaa,    Aooomintioua,    Aooomintyona,    Acoo- 

myntioua  =:  Accom  i  n  ta. 
Aoooneaoby = Occaneechi . 
Ao-oooMe=Akuli. 
Aoooomeek=  Patuxet. 
Aooopofue = Aquebogue. 
Aoootronaoka = A  ccohanoc. 
Aooowmaok— At'comac. 
Aeoalee=Akuli. 
Aoha=  Picurls. 
Aohacuj^  Outchougai. 
Aohalaqae=Cherokee. 
A-cba'-o-tin-ne^  Ktchareottinc. 
Aobaqna = Ou  tc  hougai . 
Aohaataa.     Acbaatli,     Aobaatliana,     AobaatUana, 

Aohaatliar,  Aobaatliea-Rumsen. 
Aobeaubofau=TalaB8e. 
Aobedoinaa= Alchedoma 
Aob6aa=Yuchi. 
Aahelad,  Aohalaoy,  Aohelaiy,  Aobalayy=Hoche- 

]ayi. 
Aohena=>At8ina. 
Aobeotanne = Etchareottine. 
Aobaa= Pawnee. 
Aob6ae=Chl8i. 
A-ohe-to-e-ton-ni,    Aobeto-e-Tinne,     Aobeto-toak— 

Etchareottine. 
Aohi'to-tia'neb =Tit«hotina. 
Aohiaata = Achaata. 
Aehicanea = Sooke. 
Aobiba=Chiaha. 
AohiUa=  Hitch  iti. 
AobilJaoiiiane  ^  Achiligouan. 
Aohiok=Akhiok. 
Aobipo^  Aobipou^= Chippewa. 
Aobirifouaaa= Achiligouan. 
Aobiataa=  Rumsen. 

Aoluuoh-Aliat=Inguklimiut.  Imnklimiut. 
Aohlringkaaaky,  Aohkinkebaoky,  Aohkinkeabaoky^ 

Hackenaack. 
Aohku^juten=Agleinint,  Kaniagmiut 
Aoh-min'4a-oou-may — Kalispel. 
Aohoio  ComibaTit=Achoii}. 
Aobomiwaa-  Achomawi. 
A-cbo-m4'-wi-=Sha.stan  Family. 
AohoneohT=Occaneechl. 
Aoboto-«-tenni= Etchareottine. 
Aobonefanonok,  Aobqaiokanoung b,  Acbquiokenunck, 

Aonauiokenunk,     Aobquikanunoque  =  Aquacka- 

none. 
Aohaiaagbeoka,  Aohiiiaagbaca^aMlssisauga. 
Aobularea=Chulare. 
Aobuaae,  Aohuaai=AchU8i. 
Aobwlget=  Uagwilget. 
Aoihi,  Aoihi-^e=>A8hlhi. 
Aoinay-=Cadao. 
A'-d-wi-Znfli. 
Ackiagmute  ^  A  kiak . 


Aokinekeaaky  =<  Hackensack. 
Aokoolaa^Aku 


kuli. 
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ACKQUEKENON AHALl'AM 


iB.  A.  t. 


Aokquekenoa«  Aquae  kationk. 

Acmaat,  A-co,  AoofiTa^Acoma. 

Aooluuiook=' AcconaDoc. 

Aoohee=Ocoee. 

Aco-ke-sas^  Arkoklsa. 

Acolocu=Chilili. 

Aoolta^-Lekwiltnk 

Acomaok,  AoomaknsAccomac. 

Aeoman,  Aoomaa,  Aoome,   Aoomenset,    Aoometes, 

Aoomit,  Aoomo,  Aoona=>AcomH. 
Aooneohet  Aoonedio,  Aoone«ohy=>Oci'«ueechi. 
Acoiiia= Acoma. 
Aooniohi  =>C>ccaneechi. 
Aoomtta=3  Acomlta. 
Aooonedy = Occaneech  I. 
AooiMiawss  Arkokisa. 
AcMta,  Aooste=Coete. 
Aoota=>Acoti. 
Aoounee = Oconee . 
AcpaUiut=Akpa]iut. 
Acquaokaiioiik=i  Aquackanonk . 
Aoquasaack,  Aoqiia«kaok=  Acguaskac. 
Acquia= Aeoma. 
Acquioanunok,      Acquiggenonck,       Acquikanong^ 

Aquackanonk. 
Ao-quina-naok-tu  aoka=>Acquintaiiacsuak. 
Aoquinoehionee = I  roquoiH. 
Aoquintanacksuah,  Aoquintanaoktuak,  Acquintanae- 

•uck,  Aejimntuaachiuah = Acquintanacsuak. 
Aoquinushionee=  Iroquois. 
Aoquiora  =>  Baglopa. 
AoquitanasM^Acquintanacfiuak. 
Aotu]i=San  Rafael. 
Aou=Acoma. 
Aoubadao«= Arbadaos. 
Aouoa,  Aouoant,  Aonoo,  Aouou^Acoma. 
Aouera = Acq  uera. 
Acuique,  A-«u-lah— Pecos. 
Aous=Acoma. 
Aousy^Achusi. 
Aoux=Acoma. 
Aouye=  Pecoa. 

Adaes^Adal,  San  Miguel  de  Linares. 
Adare.    Adahi^  Adai'oet,    Adaies,  Adaies,  Adaihe, 

Adait,  Adaisaes,  Adaize=Adai. 
A  da  ka'  da  ho= Arikara. 
A'dal-li"ato'igo=Nez  Perc<?a. 
Adamt  Lake  Band=8outh  Adrian  Band 
Adawadenyt = Pota  watom  i . 
Adayet,  Adayt,  Addaise,  Addaise,  Addees=>Adai 
Addi=Atl. 
Addick=Ahdik. 
Addiet=Adai. 
Ad-dik=Ahdik. 
Ad-dik-kun-maig= Udek  umaig. 
Addle-Headt= Menominee. 
Adeet— Adai. 

Adene= Athapascan  Family. 
Adero=Ardeoo. 
Adeyohet^Adai. 
Adgebaohe8= Tu  kabatchi . 
Adgecaiitehook= AroBaguntacook. 
Adiais=Adai. 

Adigie,  Adigo=Kittanning. 
Adi'kainag=U  de  k  umaig. 
Adirondaoa,    Adirondaks,    Adiroadaz,    Adirontak, 

Aditoiika8= Adirondack. 
Ad-je-jawk = Oj  eej  ok . 
Adla,  Adlihtuin,  Adlat=Adlet. 
Adnonde(d:s= Adirondack . 
Adoena= Athapascan  Family. 
Adoses— Adai. 
Adu8ta=Edi8to. 
Adwanuq^ji = Atflugewl. 
Adye8-=Adal. 
Adaumawi = Achomawi. 
Aenay=Hainai. 
Aequeya=-  Acquera. 
Ae8=Eyei8h. 
Aesetooue^  Uzutiuhl. 
Aesopus = Esopus. 
Aifagoula = Ofogoula. 
AffaU-tena-^  Abbatotlne. 
Afrahcootans  -Wnhpeknte. 
Afulakln = Wasco. 

A-gai-du-ka,  A-gai-ti-kut-tch  =  Agaihtikara. 
Agaligamute = Agt  il  i  a  k . 
Agamentiou«=Accomiuta. 
Agana8ohioni-=Iroquoi& 


Agaraito,  A-gar-it-U=aMi8kut. 

Agawaam= Agawam. 

Ag^waahkni,  Agiweahm^Agawesh. 

Agawom,  Agawomes^sAgawam. 

Agerones = Haiuai. 

Aggawam.  Aggawom=Agawam. 

Ag-gi-tik'-ka£==Tazaaigadi  ka . 

Aggonoy,  Aggiuioia=Norumbega. 

AghqueMaine,  Aghouiuasne^^tteint  K^L^ 

Aghnesagiohrone = fif  iasisauga. 

Agin=Peco6. 

Agisutwamg=3Agawam. 

Agiu= Pecoa. 

Agiukohngamat=  Agiukchuk. 

AgiTarik=sAgivavik. 

Aglahmutes,  Aglixtana,  Ai^j^gmiatf  Aglegnguten, 
AgllSgmat=Aglemiut. 

Agnasooga^Aquascogoc. 

Agneehnmont,  JLgnit,  Agneehronon^  Agneronoafc 
Agnerronons,  Agnio^ Mohawk. 

Agni^  Agni^,  Affiii^ua=C«nienga. 

AgnienroimonB,  Agniehroroa,  Agniarbonoa,  Agni- 
eroanoiia.  Agnieronont,  AgnierrhoBons,  Agaieis, 
Agnies,  Agnuez= Mohawk. 

Ago=  Acoma. 

AgolSgmiat,  Agolegmiiton,  Agolegmntes  ^  Aglc- 
mint. 

Agonoy=Norambega. 

Agoneaaeaha  Iroquois. 

Agones  a  Iowa. 

Agftf*Bi>**ff'**""^i  Agonnoiuionit  Agoanaioiisi^a Iro- 
quois. 

Agonwarage=  Kagougbsage. 

Agoohnnteaa  Agl  emlut. 

Agoriohi = Aoreach  i. 

AgoteaganeaasTsaganha. 

Agotsaganea^Mahican,  Tsaganha. 

Agotaageneaas  M  ah  ican . 

Agotaaakaim =Tsaganha. 

Agouaia,  Aaonal,  Agoaea=Iowa. 

Agowaun,  Agowaywam^Agawam. 

Agowik=Iguik. 

Agozhaga=Tsaganha. 

Agozhagautaa  Mahican. 

Agua  Oaliente— Qupa.  Secbl. 

Aguachaohea=«  Aguachacha. 

Agua  DuIoe^Tova. 

Agua  Frio»Pueblo  Quemado. 


Aguaiioxgi"Abnaki. 
Agua  Biaa»Agua  Fria. 


Aguaaidoohiums  Ah  waste.  Uchium. 

Agnaa  Oalientea=Hawikuh.  Ojo  Oaliente. 

AguaaoobisHawlkuh. 

Aguaaooaaek=iAquascogoc. 

Aguaato = A  h  wastes. 

Agua  8upaia=iHa7asupai. 

Aguato,  Aguatobi,  Aguatubi,  Agnatuby,  Aguatan, 

Aguatuya,  Agaatayb^=Awatobi. 
Agnenea»  Doguenes. 
AguioO}  Aguioobi=-Hawikuh. 
Aguiernonon = Mohawk. 
Aguinaa = K  wakina. 
Aguitobi=Awatobi. 
Aguiyira^Quivira. 

Aguliagamiut,  Aguliagainttte=Aguliak. 
Agu\}injuton=Aglemiut. 
Agu]jniat=^Chnagmiut. 
Agiilmut^  K  usk  wogmiut. 
Agulmiiten  ==  Aglenuut. 
Agaaoal=Abaacal. 
Aguaoobi= Hawikuh. 
Agnakemaig= Eskimo. 

A-guteb-a-ninne,  A-gutoh-a-ainBe-wug=Hidat8H. 
Apitit=Kinlpetu. 
Agnwom = Agawam. 
A-gu-yu= Pecos. 
Agvaii=Avak. 
A-ba-chae=»Osage. 
Ahacua = Ha  wlkuh. 
Ab'-ab=Ahalaka]gi. 
Ab&h-&r-ro'-Dir-no-pab=>  Ahaharopimopa. 
Abahawa,  Aliahaway=Amahami. 
Ahahnelina=>  Atsina. 
Ab-ab-w^.  Ab-ab-wauk=Ahahw^eh. 
Abaknaauei,  A-bak-nan-belet,  Abaknan-belikaAi 

vilirmiut. 
Ali'alakat=Chemehuevi. 
Abalax^=Aha]akalgi. 
Abalpam—SanUam. 
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AlUuBdahiynkt   Ahandihnsruk  ftmim,  Ahantohujruk 

amims-Ahantchuyuk. 
Ahapapka=i  Ahapopka. 
Ah-aiih-TTauli,  Ah-auh-wauh-uf =Ahahweh. 
Ahamath = A  housah  t 
Ahawhwauk=>Ahahweh.  * 

A]i-bah-to-diii-iie= A  bbatotine. 
Ahoharalar»  A  tchinah&tchi. 
▲h-oo^Acoma. 

Ah6lio«B,  Ahehoeaes^Ahehouen. 
Aliei'pa^ 31  Lower  Chinook. 
Ahekouen  s  A  hehouen . 
A'-hel-tah»Tlelding. 
Ah-e-o-war»Iowa. 
Ahepat  Okla«0ypatukla. 
Ahffomekhelaaaf hamlut »  Agomekelenauak. 
Ah-ffot»'-ta-fa-iiaffe=Stockbridf;e. 
Abfolakhpaghamlut^' Agulakpak. 
Ahgaliagamttt= Akl  ut. 
AlicT-teeitteh,  Ahfyweit=«Agaihtikara. 
Ah-U-chiok»  Abacbick. 
A]i-hi-ti-pe=Sik£ika. 
Ahbouaahts  Ahousaht. 
Ahiahiohi»£yei8b. 
Ahialt=>Abealt. 
AK-i'-hi-nin  =>  Pawnee. 
Ahijados,  Ah^aot,  Ah^itM-Taweha^h. 
Ahfnal^Hainai. 
Abipa=t£tah. 

Ah-knaw-ah-miahf  Ah-kaow-ah-miftli^UahuamlM. 
Ah-koaAcoma. 
Ahkonapl  ^  Akonapi. 
Ahkootdde^Auk. 
Ah-kuh'-n6-iaUc=>  Aktminak. 
AhkvayBtkie  =- A  k  vetskoe. 
A<hUitnia=Cochiti. 
ih-l^a,  AMelq^Shipaulovl 
A)i-mah-oo= Komoyue. 
Ah-mau-dah-kat = Anadarko. 
Ak-meek^Ahmik. 
Ak-mo-k«=Hopi. 


cnahawayss  AmaHami. 
/-nafi-ha-n&'-mtt-tesAhnahanamete. 

Ak-nan-dah-kai,  Ahnawdahkas,  Ahnaudakaa= Ana- 
darko. 

AhneBin,  Ahiu-iiiiui=:At«ina. 

Ahondiknmnoiui^  AondiroDon . 

Ahoaerhopihaim  =3  Abouerboplheim. 

AkoMtta  Abouaabt . 

Ahoaandate= Huron . 

Ahoaenroobriumona  =»  We  n  rohronon . 

Akouitt,     Ahowartz,     Ahowiaht,     Ah-owz-arto=< 
Ahousaht. 

Akoya^Hoya. 


Ah'-pai-tnp-ika  a  Ahahpitape. 
Ak-pe-ki',  Ah.p6-ki'-«=Apikal 


Ah-p6ii-ope-aay=>  Arlkara' 


alylkH. 


Ahpokagamittt=Apokak. 

Ah-qua-ftoa-nes  Saint  It^is. 

Akranda,  Ahrandah-ronona,  AhrendarononasAreu- 
dahronons. 

Ak'-ro-wha=»Anikhwa  (I). 

Ah-aha«-wai= Zufi  i. 

Ak-ahin'-na-da'-aks  Asbinadea. 

Ak-aki-wi»Zufii. 

Ak-ahn-ak-har-pak  =>  Sallsh. 

Ak-Sapai= Havasupai. 

Akt=Nootka. 

Aktawwak— Ottawa. 

Aktiia-Kkotaiia=  A  b  tena. 

Akaaok&= Pawnee. 

Aku^toka = M  escaleros. 

Akuato,  Akuatu,  Akuatavba-=Awatobi. 

Aholoa^Abulka. 

Akuzto— Awatobi . 

Ahwakawaa,  Akwakawaya,  Ah-wah  ha-way^-Aiua- 
bami. 

Akwakaaakaa,  Akwakaeckaa— Awani. 

Ak-wak-aia'-aa^t  A  wausee. 

A-kwa-ki-lu = Cb  i  makum . 

Akwindata  =»  H  uron . 

Akwa-paia-kwanwa = Ton  tOM. 

Ak-waak-tea= Ah  waste. 

Ak-wa-aia-ae = A  wausei'. 

Akwaatea = A  b  wa.«(te. 

Ak-wat-teima=>  Awatobi . 

Akwkaoknankaletta  Ai  vili  rm  iut. 

Ak-wba-mlaka-Hahuamls. 

Akwiigato-^Ha^wilgeU 


fkyak=>Ayak. 

Akyato  =>  A  rapaho. 

Akyoke=>£yeiRh. 

Akyokaakawik = Aiachagiuk. 

Aiabeka=>East  Abelka. 

Aiaka=Cbiricahua. 

Aiaialffutaka  Avatanak. 

AiaiohI=:Eyei8h. 

Aiakkatalik«AlaktaUk. 

Aiaaabe  ==  Ayanabi . 

Aiano  =B  Kanohatino. 

Aiaooa,  Aiaonaia,  Aiaouasalowa. 

Ai-a-taaApache. 

Aianway,  AiavTia»Iowa. 

Aibaeutt^Tupo. 


>Alibamu. 
Aibaka^Weet  Abeika. 
Albiaa.  AiMno^Aiylno. 
A'-lo.  Aioka,  Aiokea^^Eyeiah. 
Ai-dlk'-a-da-ka»Arikara. 
Ai'tapalo»  AiK>:pal  uma. 
Ai'malamaoiSnakes,  Modoc. 
Ai-k£»(^hirlcahua. 
AUadoa,  A^aoa-Tawahash. 
A^aa=eEyeiBh. 
AuouaaaloWa. 
Alkoka=Acoma. 
Aikapalua.Aigspaluma. 
Alllfulaka^Sakulal. 
Ailwaya=-Iowa. 
Hainai. 


Ainonaa,  Alnovea^Iowa. 

AiA'aki-kwa,  A^aki-kwa-Aingshi. 

A-i-nuA'asCrows. 

Aioaatailowa. 

Aioma,  Alomo^Aooma. 

Aiottca,  AiounotMa,  Aiowaia-dowa. 

Ali-Eyeisb. 

Aiia^Aifl. 

Aiaa,  A'-iak^Eyeish. 

Aiaaou8»Iowa. 

AitokeUok,  Altokalitt^Atsellti}. 

Aitioka^Itlcha. 

Ai-tis-iarta,  Aiturta«Ehatl8aht. 

Aivatanak  =>  A  vatanak . 

AivUlinniut^Aiyilirmiut. 

Aiwakokwa  »  Ai  yabo. 

Aix=Eyeish. 

Aixaoan=  Axaean. 

Aixai,  Aiz«j=:Eyei8h. 

Aixaoa— Ta  wehash . 

Ai-yak-kin-nee = Hopi . 

Aiyako-kwa=:  Aiyabo. 

Aiy^okwi-<:Asa. 

Al-yan,  Ai-ya-na«Hankutchin. 

Aiyanui=»  Alyansb. 

Aisea^Eyelsn. 

Ajaoues,  Ajouaa=>Iowa. 

A]oaeUea— Avoyelles. 

Ajoaea,  Aiouas=Iowa. 

Ajuyap— Ujuiap. 

Ak'a  inink'ftoio'asKanse. 

Akama,  Akamaoa,  Akamaea,  Akamaiana  ^  Qua  paw. 

Ak'&ii=Anehguhlsu. 

Akanoaa,  A  Kanoea,  Akanoeaa,  Akanaa,  Akanaaea, 

Akanaaa,  Akanaoaa,  Akanaea,  Akanaia,  Akanaaa, 

Akanfaa=Quapaw. 
Akatlak=»Akatik. 
Aka-uak,  Aka'-uakni^Agawesb. 
Akavat — Wanupiapayum . 
Ak'-ba-au'-pai=>  Havasupal. 
Akbat=»Akpan. 

Akokadak-kookkond = A  kcbadak* 
Ak'eji=Santa  Clara. 
A'kamorl-Oohtam  1=  Pima. 
Akenatsie,  Akenatsy^Oc-caneechi, 
Akenaaa =Quapa  w. 
Akfiaki=Oakfuskee. 
Akharatipikam = Kepel. 
Akhonapi  ^  A  konap! . 

Akhrakouaehronon,  Akkrakvaeronon = ( :(>ne)<iioKa. 
Akiacamiut,  Akiinnut,  Akiagomute-^  Akiak. 
Akiakokarmiut,  Akiatah^gamut^Akiaehak. 
A'kimmaaii  ^  Clackaina. 
AkLinuri= Aquimuri. 
Akinaawa  ~  Quapa  w . 
Akiakinookanik8=Akiskenukinik. 
Akka=»Makak. 
Akkiagamute,  Akkiafmute«Akiak. 
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Akkolear»Akulianniat. 

Ak-kfo=>Auk. 

Akkoolee«AkuU. 

Aklukwagamut  =»  Aklut. 

Ak-min'-e-tbu'-me — Kaliflpel. 

Akmute= Akmiut. 

AkBatl=>  Honaadlng. 

A-ko==Acoma. 

Ako=3Ab6,  Acoma. 

Akoohakaaea' «  Mahican. 

AkokaTi  ==  Acoma. 

Akoklako= Lower  Kutenai. 

Akdkovi.  Ako*ina= Acoma. 

Akoniohi^  Occaneechi. 

Akononaionni = Iroquois. 

Akonwarife = Ka^oughsage. 

Akooligamute= Ak  lut. 

Akoon=Akim. 

Akoroa=:Koroa. 

A-ko-t*fo-k&-ro'-rSn' =Tuac'4irora. 

Ako-tdi ki'   ii«»\  A-ko-tdL-ki-iik&\  Akoto-ha-ka- 

nen= Delaware. 
AkSanake^Abnaki. 
Akowetako^Kawita. 
Akowi]il=  Akonapi. 
Akp«iii=Akpan. 
Aknkwa^=Atrakwaye. 
Akuohiklaotat= Lower  Kntenai. 
Akudliarmiut = A  kuliarro  f  ut. 
Akudnimiut— Akadnirmiut. 
Akuecd-pai = Ha  vasupai . 
Akukapi=>  Acoma. 
Akuliak-EtkiinM=  Akuliarmiut. 
Akuliaq^Akuliak. 
AkuUukkpak=Akuliukpak. 
AkulTikoknk  :=  Akull  vikchuk. 
Akura-sga—  Acuragna. 
Akti»a»h-r6ntt=» Saint  Regis. 
Akutanakoe = A  ku  tan . 
A-ku-t<A-ka"-iik&=»  Delaware. 
A]ditoi]iy=AqultUD. 
Akutokoe=Auk. 
A-kwa'-amith  =>  Hah  uamis. 
Akwanakd = A  Igon  ki  n . 
A-kw&n-ke'  -^  Agotaaganha. 
Akwetanie^ Saint  Regis. 
Akwetx= A  k  vctskoe. 
Akwilget^  Hwotsotenne. 
Akwinoshioni = I  roq  uois. 
AU=AIibamu. 

Alabama^^Alibamu,  Taliepatava. 
Ala  Bamer=>Alibamu. 

Alaohees,  A-laok-a-way-talofa,  Alaoua-=  Alachua. 
Ala(Uhuab=Chinook . 
Alaganuk,  Alagnak^Alaganik. 
Alag<mkiiii= A  igonkin. 
Alagqlia= Elakulsi. 
Alahaho—  Kansa. 
Aliuolapu—Santa  Inds. 
Alajcea= Palaquesson. 
Alak<in^7uk= Lakmiut. 
Alaki=Walpi. 
Alamada = A  lameda. 
Alameda  la  Isleta^^Isleta. 
Alammimakt  ish—  Klamath. 
Alamo = La  wil  van . 
Alamo  8olo=Cienega. 
A-14n-»ir=At8ina. 
A'-la-nya-mii=Ala. 
Alapaha-tolafa = Alapaha. 
Alatamahas = AUamaha. 
A  'latakn^i  ^Tlatskanal. 
Alauna = Hal  ona. 
Albamas = A  libamu. 
Albenaquioue.  Aibenaquia    Abnaki. 
Albikas^Ablhka. 
Albinonet  ==  Wea. 
Albiqain=s  Abiquiu. 
Alc«a=Al8ea. 
Alohedomes,  Alehedum,  Alohedomaa,  Alohidomai=i 

Alchedoma. 
Alchones— Olhon. 
Alcuoo^r  Acoma. 

Alebamah,  Alebamoxis=Alibamu. 
Aleche=E^ei8h. 

Ale6gae«niBg«Shannopin's  Town. 
Al-oai=Watlala. 
Alemada,  Alemfda=  Alameda. 


Alomooaiaki »  Armouchiquoia. 
Alena= Halona. 
Ale'aotaaaaa  Aleut 
'Atsina. 


AleapUfiiaaAlympcmigna. 

Aleut aEsqi^^mauaii  FBymily. 

Alentoa* Aleut,  Eaquimauan  Family. 

Aletttiaiu>BBBquimauan  Family. 

AlazaadriaaStella. 

Alexandria  lBdiaBa=Tautin. 

AlezaadronakaAIexandrovsk,  Nrshagak. 

Alezeief  •  Odiaotehka^Alexlef. 

Aleya^Alsea. 

Aleytae»Aleta. 

Aleynts  Aleut. 

Alfodomee,   Alfodones,  Alcodoiuiee=>  Alchedoma. 

Algokiw,    Alcomeeovia*    Alcomeqiiiiiai   Alxvame- 

qniBBAlgonklD. 
Alffommeqiib  de  l^Ule-Kicbesipirini. 
Alfomqnina.  Alfoneaiaa.  Algongina,  AlcoDfoia,  Al- 

goaic  Indians=>Algonkin. 
AlgonkiB  Infiriearee^Montagnaifi. 
Alcoakin-Leaape,   Algonkina,  AlgeakiB   aad   Bee- 

thnk = A  Igona  uian . 
Alfowm^nin ,  Algonquaiae,  AlfoaqaeBS= Algonkio. 
AlfoaqoiB = Algonquian. 
Algonquiiis  k  t^tee  de  Boole— Tdtae  de  Boule. 
Alfoaquint  Iiif(rieim»Montagnai8. 
Alfonquins  of  Rainy  Lake^^Kojejewininewu^. 
Alfoaquins  BopeiieaxeaiOtlawa. 
Alfoomenqoini^    A]|;oqiiiB8.     Algoqaoia,   Alfmna- 

quias,    Algornnekuie,    Alfoamequni,   Alfemna- 

quias,  AlgumenqainisAlgonkin. 
AUataJUiataa,  AJiataas  of  La  Playea.  Aliataaa  ef 

the  Weet,  Aliatona.  Aliatona  of  the  west='Ietan. 
AUbam,  AUbamaaTAlibamiee,  Alibamo.  ilibaioM. 

Alibamoua,  Alibaaio,  Alibenone=Allbama. 
Alioh,  Aliohe,  Aliekaa^Byeish. 
Alikwa-Yurok. 

iy=AIimacani. 
=»Alibamu. 
Alimibeffooeoi »  Alimibegouek. 
Alimo  Boaita,  Alimo  Beoito^'AIamo  Bonlto. 
Alimouek,  Alimoukalllinois. 
Alinooacaiaa  »  Algon  kin . 
Aliaiooek*  AliniBek,  Aliaeneoks^IlUnoia. 
Alipoonok,  Alipkonek^Alipconk. 
Alith,  Aliahet=-£yei8h. 
AUta^=Akhiok. 
AUtaa,  AUton«letan. 
Ahiman = El  j  man. 
Al-ki-ao=Alcax. 
AlkakaUlkee-Alkali  Lake. 
Alkanaaa=Quapaw. 
Allaffae=>ElIiiay. 
Allamuteha  Old  Towb«  Alamucha. 
AllaaU-Atasl. 
AllaynmesAleut. 
All  Ohiefk^iMotwainaiks. 
Allebome=>Ck>manche. 
Allegaeniny=»Shannopin'B  Town. 
AllecaataCherokee. 
Allefaaylndiaass Alleghany  Indians. 
Allegaay  ▼illace=Deyonnegano. 
Allegewe,    Allegewi,   AUegewy,   AUefhaaa,   Alle- 

ghaaytsCherokee. 
AUefhenya Alleghany  Indians. 
Allegaipee— A  Ilaquippa. 
Allefwi=Cherokee. 
Aliemooohiooie— Armouchiquois. 
Alienemipiyoa»»Chippewa  of  Lake  Ni}icgoH. 
Alleqiiae='Yurok. 
Alleqiilppe=»  Allaquippa. 
Allianiee= Miami. 

AlHatan,  Alliataas  of  the  west=^lcuiii. 
Allibama,  AlHbamii,  Allibamone,  AUibamoua^AU- 

bamu. 
Allieamaayo  A  Umacani. 
Alligany»  Alleghany  Indians. 
Alligator  Hole,  Alligator  lBdiaae=»  Alligator. 
Alligewi,  Amchewit»Cherokee. 
Allimaoany  =-  Alimacanl. 
Alllnoaeoln=i  Illinois. 
AUTatalama= Al  wathalama. 
Almaooao=Anacoat. 
Almawohieoii,  Ahnonehiguoia,  AbnouebieoiaeB,  Al- 

mouohiqaoiae=  Armouchiquois. 
Almpqaigna = A 1  y  mpquigna . 
AlniBba£=-AbDAki. 
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AlomM = A  coma,  Halona. 

Aloiut=»UaloQa. 

Aloqui=iHopi. 

Alp4WA=  A  Ipowna. 

Al-pln-toii = Al  pincha. 

ALqla'zL:^  Atlklaktl. 

Alquaquina  Algonkin. 

Alquastaa^  Azqueltan. 

AlMntia=  Ka^yak. 

Alaeya,  Al-si^^AlsecL 

Alsigantj'ffwi = A  rosagu  n  tacook. 

Alcigdiitegok=St  Francis. 

Alaiiaa,  jQsi'-me^ibmJS,  Alaiya^Alsea. 

Alti^omi,  Altignmo=AltahinoM. 

Altamaoa,  Altopalui=Altainaha. 

Altar =Pltlc. 

Altaraoa=01ataraca. 

AltasM^^AtaBi. 

Al-to-tiji=Sekanl. 

Al-ti^tin  of  Bear  Lake— Saachutkenne. 

AltatmM= Altahmos. 

Altekat=Texa8. 

Altenkins = Algon  kin . 

Alti«ienonghac=Attigneeiiongnahac. 

AltiEamaguei,  Altikamek,   Altikamequee^Attika- 

megue. 
Alto=Piieblo  Alto. 
Alnquia  -  Abiquiu. 
AaTSryeaUi  t= Eskimo. 
Alwauthalam  =>  AI  wathalama. 
Amiieahoi,  Amaoava,  A-mao-ha'-Tes,  Amaguaguaa= 

Mohave. 
AmahiniB  Anaham. 

Amahnayaa,  Amidabaa,  i&mi^avaa= Mohave. 
Amakaraonglrrs  Aquackanon  k. 
Amalecdtea,  Amalioitea,  Amalingana,  Amaliatea= 

Malecite. 
Amanakoa=Amonokoa. 
Amandaiooea^Anadarko. 


Amaquea,  Amaqui=Hopic 
Amaraaooffgin,  Am^rggfjiffg^n  ^ 
eoggina,  Amaroaooggea  ==  A  rosagun  tacoo  1 


A]nareaooggiD.i 
rosagun  tacook 


Amaria- 


I 
=    I 


Amaaaoontioookf    Amaaaoontoog,    Amaaaguaiite(= 

Amaseconti. 
Ainaaagiuitioook=  Arosagnn  tacook . 
Amaaoonly,  Amaaoontie,  Amaaoonty,  Amaaeoontee^ 

Amaseconti. 
Amad^  Amahami. 

Amaaaaoanty,  Amaaaaeonty  =»  Amageconti. 
A-ina'-te-wat-ae'= Amahami. 
Amathlaa= Yalaka. 
Amatiftaini=- Amahami. 
A  ma  tiaat^— Amatidatahi. 
Amay— Amaye. 
Amftye'l-e'gwa = Big-island . 
Am&ye'U-gdnihi'ta^Long  Island. 
Amaye8=Jemez. 
Ambahtawoot,  Ambah-tawut-dinni,  Amba-ta-ut'tind, 

Ambatawwoot,    Ambawtamoot,    Ambawtawhoot- 
'   dinneh,  Ambawtawhoot  Tinneh,  Ambawtawoot, 

Aiabawtowhoot= Abbatotine. 
Amduates= Ck)ne8toga. 
Am^^Znfii. 

Amediehe,  Amediehea^Nabedache. 
A]negea=Jemez. 
Amehoueats  Amikwa. 
Amciaa,  Ameiea.  Amqea=Jemez. 
AmekoSea = Ami  k  wa . 
Ameleatea,  Amelioka,  Amelingaa,  Ameliatea,  Ame- 

liatia,  Ameneoia==MaIeclte. 
Ameraaeogen,  Amereaoogiii=Arosaguntacook. 
Ameriea=»Jemez. 

Ameriaooggina,  Amerriacoggin^Arosaguntacook. 
A-me-ahe'=  Hidatsa. 
Aiiifmtattiah= Umpqua. 
Ami=Zufii. 
Amioawaea,  Amiooia,  Amioouea,  Amioourea,  Ami- 

eoora,  Amio-waya^  Amikwa. 
Amiea^Jemez. 
Amihoui8= Amikwa. 
Ami'k,  AflBdk=Abmik. 
A-mi-ke-ar-rom = Amaikiara. 
Amikoia,    Amikonea,    Amikoiiai,    Amikouas,   Ami- 

konek,  Amikoiiea,  it  Mikoueat,  Amikoueta,   Ami- 

kooia,  A]Bikoaya==  Amikwa. 
A-niika'-eka=Inuksik8. 
A]iiilidtoa=<  Malecite. 
Aminoia^  Aminoya. 


Amioa=Jemez. 

Amircankanne,  Amireaneau^Arosaguntacook. 

Amirea=Jemez. 

AmirgankanioiacNarraganset. 

Amitigoke^'Amitok. 

Amitioke=r  Amitormiat. 

Amitona^  Yankton. 

Amitoq,  Aznittioke,  Amityook^Amitok. 

Amkepatinea= Hunkpatina. 

Am-khark-hit-ton  :=c  A  n  kakehittan . 

Ammantaooggin,  Ammareaooggin,  Ammaacoggen= 
Aroaaguntacook. 

Ammiak-watcheethinyoowuc = Paskwawlnini  wug. 

A-moo-hi-veaMohave. 

A'moekwikwe = Uopi. 

Ain6hah = Mohave. 

Ain6hak=»Mohawk. 

Amojavea = Mohave. 

A-mo-kini,  A-mo-kwi«Hopi. 

Amol  Aiah = Molala. 

Amonoaoonan,  Amonoaooggin=Aro6aguntacook. 

AmooklaaiX  Town^Muklassa. 

Amoaoongen = Arosagun  tacook. 

Amoaeqaonty = Amaseconti. 

Amo-ahiam-qua^  Amushungkwa. 

Amoxami,  A]noxawi=>  Mohave. 

Amo-zium-qiia,  Amozanqua,  Amozonque  ^Amu- 
shungkwa. 

Ampapa,  Ampapea=Hunkpapa. 

Ampkokai  maklaka,  Aicpkua= Umpqua. 

A'mpxankni = Wasco. 

Amreaiooggin  =>  Arosagun  tacook . 

Anmchaba= Mohave. 

A'muhak  =>  Mohawk. 

i[-iBa-kwi-kwe = Hopi . 

Amutakhwe=New  River  Indians. 

Ana=Cree. 

Anabaidaitoho = Nabedach  e. 

Anaearok,  Aaaobae=3Anacbuc. 

Axutohataqua=  Anacharaqua. 

Aaaooac = A  nacoat . 

Aaaooatan = Nacotohtan  k . 

Ana-da-ca,  Anadaghcoea,  Aaadahooe,  An-a-dah-haa, 
An-a-dah-kaa,  Anadahkoea,  Anadahkoa,  Anadakaa, 
An-a-dak-haa,  Anadakkas,  AnadiOco,  Aaadaku, 
Anadarooa,  Anadarko*a,  Anadogheoa,  Aaador- 
koea=Anadarko. 

Anagadoa= Anegados. 

Anagangaw= Honeoye. 

Anagoagea,  Aaiguanoxgi=Abnaki. 

Anaffuaa= Mohawk. 

AnaAa='Inyaha. 

ABahanuk= Alaganik. 

Aa-ah-dah-koea,  An-ah-dah-koa,  Anahdakaa^Ana- 
darko. 

Anahem,  Aaahim,  Aaahiia'a  Tribe =Anaham. 

Aiiah6,  Aaahoaa,  Anaboua= Osage. 

Anahuao = I  n  y  ah  a . 

Anaioa  Apalaohe=»Iniahico. 

Anaia^Hainai. 

Aaajot- Oneida  (vil.). 

AnaJcnak  =^  A  nagnak. 

Anakwan  'kl = Dela  wares. 

Analao  =  Analao. 

Aaamea  =■  Aranama. 

Anaaarea = A  vavares. 

Aaandaqae = Canandalgua. 

Aaandarkoea= Anadarko. 

Aaaaia=Biloxl. 

Anantooeah = Sen  eca. 

Anapaho = A  rapaho. 

Aaaquago,  ABaquaqua=Oquaga. 

Anaaaguataoooka,    Anaaaguatakook, 
oooka=  Arosaguntacook. 

Aaaaaqaaaaaa = Nascapee . 

Aaaauguatakook= Aroaaguntacook. 

Anatoak = Anoatok . 

Aaat8agane==Stockbridge. 

Aaaudagaa = Onondaga. 

Anavajea=-Avavare8. 

Aaawmanieat = Onawmanient. 

Aaazia=Biloxi. 

Aaayaehtalik— Alaktallk. 

Anayiata= Oneida. 

Ance,  Aaoe-ke-we-aaw=Wequadong. 

Anoeatral  geB8=HangkaenIkashika. 

Aaohipawah=Chippewa.  * 

Aaoieaae  Lorette=Lorette. 


Aaaaaguati- 
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AaoocifloO'Aucocisco. 

Aiida«mm»Kana£aro. 

▲ncUaoM^  Anadarko. 

Aiida-kp<Bn= Eskimo. 

Andaraqnj^  Kanagaro. 

AadaroMsAnadarko. 

Andaslalra,  Andastaehronon,  Andaataeronnoiu,  Aa- 
dastaea,  Andastagaeus,  Andastaguos,  Andaita1rai> 
Awdart>»a,  Aadastft,  Aadastiguaa,  Andattiqaeit 
Andastoe,  Aadasto'e'r,  Andaitoerhonon,  AaAaa^ 
to'e'ronnons,  Andastoerrhonons,  AndastOfOM, 
Aadastofoe,  Aadastofoehronnoiit^  Andaatogue- 
Tonaona,  AndaitogueB,  Andastoha,  Andaatonas, 
Andartoui,  Andastraoronnona-iCoDestOKa. 

Andata  honatOf  Andatahouat,  AndatohaU= Ottawa. 

Anda7es"-Adai. 

And-dai-ooea^Anadarko. 

Andenon't  Biver  SMuimauzBKltegareut. 

AndeiMn's  Town— Wapeminskink. 

Andiataa»Andiata. 

Andoooaaohnmon  =»  Ataronchrono. 

AndoaaguWr  Aadoatasuei,  Andoatouea^Ckincstoga. 

Andowaaohronon = A  taronc  hronou . 

AndreiflUcy,  AndreieTtky,  Andreivaky = Andreaf  8ki . 

Andr^anouMhen  Aleutea=>Atka. 

AndroMoggint=>  Arosa^runtacook. 

Andaioo= A  nadarko. 

Aaega=Henya. 

Anenataa=a  Anonatea. 

Anendaoaaotia = Arendaonatia. 

Aa^^t=  Kopagmiut. 

Aneretek= Anorltok. 

AaBxt^t'tim^Anektettim. 

Angalla^Oglala. 

Angawom = Aga  warn . 

Anfechag'emut^ADkachagmiut. 

Aiigeles=Lo8  Angeles. 

Angelea  Taraiohi=Taralchi. 

An-ahem-ak-ti  Jcoots  Accomin  ta. 

Angnet-hada,  AnntHEade=tiuDghet-haida^. 

Angmanalink= AngmagHalingmiut. 

Angmaiortoq = Aogmalortuk. 

Angnovohainiat=»  Angnovchak. 

Anfoon=Angun. 

AngSieaa—  Angoutenc. 

Ancouin= Agawam. 

Ang8teno= Angoutenc. 

Angnum  =>  Aga  warn . 

Anff-wuah-a=^  Angwusi. 

Annawaa=>  Amahami . 

Anhayoa,  Aniaoa  Apalaoha^Iniahico. 

Aniaka-h£ka=  Mohawk. 

Anibiahiw  ininiwak^Wahpekute. 

Aniooyanaue^  Anllco. 

Ania=»Monawk. 

Aniegu^ = Canienga . 

Anies= Mohawk. 

Anigh  Kalioken=s  Amikwa. 

Anmie=>Anejue. 

Ani'-Kawi'tt= Kawlta. 

Aaiko«ftta=Creek8. 

Anileot— Anilco. 

Anilukhtakkak=Anllukhtakpak. 

Ani'-Ha*U!=Natchez. 

Ani'-Nibi'diwe'gi— Seneca. 

Ani'ponpi=^Nez  Percys. 

Ani  %9'nika=8eneca. 

Aa-ish-in-aub-ag = Ch  i  ppe  wa. 

Ani'-Bk4UU=Tu8carora. 

Ani'-8uwaai=Cheraw. 

Ani'ta'gui=Catawba. 

Ani '-Tsa'ta = Choctaw. 

Ani'-Ttllcsil  =>Chickasaw. 

Ani'-Wadihl'- Paint  Town. 

Ani'  Wata'sl= Osage. 

Aniyakh=  An  i  yak . 

Ani'^.Yu'tri=Yuchi. 

Ax^ageen = Honeoye. 

AxMoues^Iowa. 

Ankaohaaamuk,  Ankatohag-miout,  Ankataohagmiut, 
Ankoonagamuk = A  n  kacha  k . 

Ankora = A  rikara. 

An-Kotohin,  An-Kutchin=Hankutchin. 

A^kwa— Umpq  ua. 

Anligmttt—  Kaviagmiut. 

<Ani  sqa^i'nsjritAnt'-i^Undl-skadjins-gitunai. 

Anlygmiiten = Kaviagmiut. 

A&inetoukkanti,  Anmeitukkantti,  Anmi»s8kanti= 
Amaseconti, 


AamonghMtrgta  «•  Arosagti  n  taeook . 

Aaaadabko«i,  Anaa-darooaa^  AnadarkcK 

Aanagatttawo-  Honeoy«i 

AnaaK»-Cr«e. 

Anaakairaa:^  Amahami. 

Anaaho=08ag«. 

in-2a&iu=AtiU. 

Afijiaii*«taok=  tlmauaktuak. 

Aitnanatttok,  Annanetoote=Anamitung. 

Anna  Ooka=Annaoka. 

AnnayaHainai. 

Anndg^io*i=»  Anadarko. 

Anniflgtt^  AaaiehTonnon8=> Mohawk. 

AnnienjsCanienga. 

Anniangahnwinonat  Annianbronnona,  AnnierouioBa, 

Annieronont,    ^uiierronnons,    Anni^t,  Aam«K=> 

Mohawk. 
Annirkakan=Aroaaguntacook. 
Annooohy^BIloxi. 
An-no-dar-oo6«a  Anadarko. 


Annogongea=  Abnaki . 


Anovok. 

Annngannok,  Annucanok=Anugamok. 
Annunciation =SauIt  au  Recollet. 
Ano6g=Eno. 

A-nog-i-najin=AnG^najin. 
AnogogmuM,  Anogokmate=:Anogok. 
Anogongaan= Abnaki. 
Anonatra= A  nonatea. 
Anoogamok — Aniigamok . 
Anoret6«:  Anoatok. 
An6a-aayotskaaa= Arapaho. 
Anovala= Nukf alalgi. 
Aaoy=>  Avoyelles. 

An'pa>  •'ni]noi's[a=Anpanenika8hika. 
Anqla'ka  hit  tan^Ankakehittan. 
Anaafriki  =>  Weitapua. 
Ansaimaa^Anaaimes. 
Anaaua=>KaDaa. 
An-ahi-i-qa6»Aingshi. 
Antattoea,    Antattogua',    Antaatoai,    Aataatonaia, 

Antattouas  ^Oonestoga. 
Antogahsao  Anchguhlsu. 
Antea.Aule. 

Antelope-eatera,  Antelope  Skinnen»Rwahari. 
Ant  mi,  Aat  Hill  of  the  Middle^Halona. 
Anthontasaoi  Teton . 
Anthotttaatae^Oto. 
Ab*  ti-hft"* «  Muncey  town . 

Antoohonorona,  AntotMronona,  AntovorinoasSeneca 
Annnciata^Comaquidam. 
Afiu-<iuil-i-gui= Anyukwlnu. 
A'-nii  witn-wii= Anu. 
Anvio,  Anvig^Anvlk. 

Anwuoi  wliw^  An-wu'-ai  wiin-wii=>Angwi]si. 
Anyayea = Honeoye. 
Anyganaeta  =>  Narraganset 
Aoaia=-Iowa. 
Ao^t=>Awata. 
Ao<tOTi=Awatobi. 
Aoeataioaenronnon — Win  nebago. 
Aoechiaaeronon = Mlssisauga. 
Aoiatenon=>Wea. 
Aom^=Tohome. 
AonaTa=Iowa. 
Aondut>nnonaaAondironon. 
Aonlatinonia=Wea. 
Aorta  bands Heviqsnipahis. 
Aoaaannen— Tsaganha. 
Aouaa=iIowa. 
Aoaaaaaik=Oua80uaiinl. 
Aouayeillea  =  A  voyel  les. 
Aoueataiouaen-hronona,  Aoneataiouaenroanona,  A8. 

eataiSaenrrhonon,  Aouent8ionaeron»  Winnebago. 
Aooiatinona,  Aouittanona=iWea. 
Apaooi,  Apaohaa=Apache. 
Apaohe  AriTapah=Arivaipa. 
Apaehe  hordea  of  Pharaoh  ^Karaon. 
Apaohe  Indiana  of  Nabigu— Navaho. 
Apaohe  Mohavea,  Apache-Mojaoea,  Apaohe-Kojayeas 

Yavapai. 
Apaoherian  »>  Apache. 
Apaohea=<  Kiowa  Apache. 
Apaohea  Bronooa=Chiricahua. 
Apaohea  0alchuflnea=Calchufine8. 
Apaohea  parlaaea^Carlanes. 
Apaohea-Ohirioaguia°=Chiricahua. 
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Ap«ohM  d«  Nabi^oa,  ApMhes  &•  Nabigu,  Apaohet 
dd  HAuaj6.  ApaohM  de  lutvaio,  Apaches  de  Na- 
▼^o,  Apaenes  da  Naviyoz,  Apaohet  de  NaTayo^' 
Navaho. 

Apaohea  de  Feryllo= Apaches  del  Perrillo. 

Apaches  des  7  Bivi^e8=Mescalero. 

Apaches  Faraones.  Apaches  Farones^Faraon. 

Apaches  Gilenos,  Apaches  jileno8=Gila  Apache. 

Apaches  Lipanes^Lipan. 

Apaches  Llaneros,  Apaches  Mescaleros= Mescaleros. 

Apaches  Himbrenosa-Mimbrefios. 

Apaches  Nabi^ai= Navaho. 

Apaches  of  BoTen  RiTers=Mescalero6. 

Apaches  of  the  Plains^i  Kiowa  Apache. 

Apaches  of  Zila=6fla  Apache. 

Apaches  orie]itauz»Querecho9. 

Apaches  Pharaones,  Apaches  Taraones-^Faraon. 

Apaches  Vaqveros,  Apaches  Vasqueras^QuercchoH. 

Apaches  ZicariUas=Jicarilla. 

Apache  Tonto,  Apache  Tontoes»Tontos. 

Apache  Tiinia=>Talkepaia. 

Apaohis  =3  Apache. 

Apachos-Mescaleros = Mescaleros. 

Apachtt,  Apaci= Apache. 

Apaous=  Hawikuh. 

Apades,  Apache = Apache. 

Apafan = Nestucca. 

Apahiachamiut=>  Apahiachak . 

Apahlahche=»Apalachee. 

A-pa-hnache = Apache. 

Apalacdnm,  Apalaoha,  Apalache=Apalachee. 

Apalacheoolo=>ApaIachicola. 

Apalachen.  Apalaohes,  Apalaohia,  Apalaohians, 
Apalachias=>  Apalachee. 

Apalachkoloes,  Apalaohiooly,  Apalaohiooulys^Ap- 
alachicola. 

Apalaohinos,  Apalaohins,  Apalachis,  Apalaohita, 
Apalachitos= Apalachee. 

Apaiachoocla,  ApahMhuola=Analachicola. 

Apalans.  Apalatohees,  Apalatoma^Apalachee. 

Apalatcniikla=  Apalachlcola. 

Apalatohy= Apalachee. 

Apalatohy-Cola=x  Apalachlcola. 

ApaLatci,  Apalohen,  Apalehen,  Apallaohian  In- 
dians =  Apal  achee. 

Apaloosa,  Apalusa^Opelusa. 

Apamatioat  Apamatioks,  Apamatnek,  Apamatuk^ 
Appomattoc. 

A-pa-nftx  '-ke = Abnaki . 

Apansape,  Apangasse,  A-pan^assl»Apanga.si. 

Apanis:  Pawnee. 

A-pan-U-pse=Aiikara. 

A-pl4-pisNez  Percys. 

Apaptsim  =»  Spateum . 

Apatc,  Apatch,  Apatohe= Apache. 

A'patchu = Navab  o. 

Apats,  Apatschees,  Apatsh=>  Apache. 

A'patqoe  =>  Navaho. 

Apanm  =>  Patuxet. 

ApaTxam=3  Ebahamo. 

Apedes=>  Apache. 

Apdash = Apalachee. 

Apeloussas,  Apelosas— Opelusa. 

Apeolatei = Apalachee. 

Apes'^Ha^. 

Apewai'-tanka^  Ape  wan  tanka. 

Aphoon»Apoon. 

Apiches=£yeish. 

Apiches,  Apiohi=Ap€u;he. 

Apilaches,  Apilasha= Apalachee. 

A-pi-na,  A-pinaaa=Piuawan. 

Ap£nefu«Chepenafa. 

Apineus= Wappinger. 

Apinulboines^  AssTniboin. 

Apis=>Hapes. 

Apiscas=»Abihka. 

Apkaw=Chicago. 

Apoches  Nacion=3  A  pache. 

Apoga,  Apogee Kuapooge. 

Apokachsmutc.  Apokagmute=:Apokak. 

Apolacka,  Apoiashe= Apalachee. 

Apomatook= Appomattoc. 

Apoan8r-o-Bse=>Apanga8L 

Appaohe,  Appachees= Apocbe. 

Appalaches,  Appalachians^ Apalachee. 
Appalachicolasa  Apalachlcola. 
Appalaohites,  Appalaohos,  Appallatcy,  Appallatta= 
Apalachee. 


Appaloii=Apalou. 

Api>aloiuas=Opelu8a. 

Appamatox= Appomattoc,  Matchotic. 

Appamatricx= Matchotic. 

Appamattoos,  Appamattucks,  Appamataoks=Appo- 

mattoc. 
Appeche8=!  Apache. 
AppeUthas,  AppeUaohee=>  Apalachee. 
Appelousas = Opel  usa. 
Applegate  Greek =Dakubetede. 
Appletown= Kendaia. 
Apple  Tillage = White  Apple. 
Appomatocks,  App<Mnattfjie,  Appomatuok,  Appomo- 

tackss  Appomattoc. 
Ap-sah-ro-kee,    Aps^mraki,    Apsaroka,  Ap-8h&-roo- 

kee= Crows. 
Apuasto = Ah  waste. 
A-pu-pe'=Nez  Percys, 
A-pwi-td = A  pache. 
Ap-yang-  ape = A  pangasi . 
Aqbirsiarbing^  Akbirsiarbing. 
Aqiu=Pecoe. 
Aqk'amnik = Akarani  k. 
Aqk'anequnik^Akanekunik. 
Aqkisk-annkEnik,  Aqkisk*  Enukinik  »  A  k  i  s  k  e  n  u- 

kinlk. 
Aqkiye'mk= Akiyenik . 
Aqkoqtlatloo = Lower  Kutenai . 
A'-qn-stt = Tolo  wa. 
A-qo=Acoma. 
Aqokulo=Chimakum. 
Aquaauohuque8='  Atquanachuke. 
Aqua  Baiz=Agua  Fria. 
Aqua  Glaliente=Gapa. 
Aquaohaoha=:  Aguachacha. 


Aquachonongue,  Aauaokanonks=Aquaekaiionk. 

Aquahpa,  Aquahpan=Quapaw. 

Aqnamaohukes,    Aquamaohuques=  Atquanachuke. 


Aquainish=  Hahuamis. 
Aquanaohuke8= Atquanachuke. 
Aquaninoncke= Aquackanonk. 


Aquannaone= Abnaki. 
\auanoscnioni, 
Iroquois. 


Aquanuschioni,    Aquanusohionig= 


A-qua-patf = Quapaw. 

Aquaquanunoke=a  Aquackanonk. 
I  AquariBge=Kanagaro. 
I  Aquasasne= Saint  Regis. 

Aqua8-0alientes=Aguas  Calientes. 
I  Aqua8oogoke=Aquasc(Woc. 

Aquas-saw-tee = Roasati . 

Aquatasi = A  watobi. 

Aquatsagan^=«  Mahican. 

Aquatubi = A  watobi . 

Aquatsagane = M  ahican . 

Aqueckenonge,     Aqueokkonunque,     Aquegnonke= 
Aquackanonk. 

Aqueloa  pissas,  Aquelon  pissas,  Aquelou  pissas^a 
Acolapissa. 

Aqneyquinunkea  Aquackanon  k. 

Aqui= Pecos. 

Aquia=Acoma. 

Aquicato= Aquicabo. 

Aquiokanucke,  Aouiokanunke= Aquackanonk. 

Aquioo=Hawikun. 

Aquieeronons,  Aquiers=Mohawk. 

Aquimuriouca,  Aquimnriouta='Aquiinuri. 

Aquinoshioni = Iroquois. 

Aquinsa=Kwakina. 

Aquinushionee=Iroquoi8. 

Aquira-Otam= Pima. 

Aquis=Uaqui. 

Aquiu= Pecos. 

Aquoeohononque= Aquackanonk. 

Aquohanook = Accohan  oc. 

Aquoscojos = Aquascogoc . 

Aquqenulcqo,  Aquqtla'tlqo=:  Lower  Kutenai. 

AquBoogock = Aquascogoc. 

Aqftsti-Tolowa. 

Aq'weba= Laguna. 

Ani=Karok. 

Araal=Harahey. 

Ara-ara  — Karok. 

Araba8ea= Athapascan  Family. 

Arabaskaw — Athabasca. 

Aracari8=»  Arikara. 

l-rioh-bi-ou = Mandan . 

Arache,  Arae,  Arahei=-Harahey. 
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AriMritkM = Neutrals. 

Ararv«pa»  Arivaipa. 

Irakidtho-Arikara. 

Ara-k'i= Eskimo. 

Arambeok,  Arampeo^Norambega. 

Aranamas,  AranamM»>Aranama. 

Aranbega,  Aranmbeg6k>Nonimbega. 

Arapanas,  ArapahayaaAmpaho. 

Arapaho«s=Algonquiaii  Family^ 

Arapaboot,  Ar&pUcata,  Araphahoe,  Araphaa,  Arap* 

hoet,  ArapohMt,  Arapoho,  ArapohoM=Arapaho* 
ArathapMooaa==Athapiascan  Family. 
Araoohi^Aracuchi. 
Aravaipa,    Aravapa.   Aravapai*    Aravapa   Fi&als, 

Aravipai>= Arivaipa. 
Arbadoea = A  rbadaos. 
Arbapaoet  ==  A  rapaho. 
Arbeka^Abihka. 
Arbiooooobe«= Abikudsbi. 
AroabaniM— Tacame. 
Arcan^aa,  Aroansa— Quapaw. 
Aroharees = Arikara. 
Arobe='Harabey. 
Ar-obe-o-tak-o-pa^' Matyata. 
Arobieoo — Chiaha. 
Arobirigoaaa=»  Achiligouan. 
Aroboucnets = Ou  tc  bougai . 
Aro  Indiana =Quapaw. 
Arc  Plattaa,  Aroa-a-plats=^  Lower  Kiitonai. 
Aroa-Bria^=:Tinazipe  shicha. 
Aroa-Flata.  AroaplatieaaLower  Kutenai. 
Arotio  Hif  nlaadera— Ita. 
Arcibe=OraIbi. 
Arenda,  Arendaoronona.   Arendaebronona,   Arenda- 

enbronona,     Arendarbononona,     Arendaronnona, 

Arandaronona,  Arendarrbonona,   Arendoronnoa— 

Arendahronons. 
Arepabaa»  A  rapabo. 
Areaamntaoookas  Arosaguntacook . 
A-r^tkr-^pln-gi^Atsina. 
Arban=Arnau. 
Arboaett^  Abousaht. 
Aribabia = A  ribaiba. 
Aribao,  Aribaoa^Arivaca. 
Aribaipa= Arivaipa. 
Aribaipia  =>  Baipi  a. 
Aribapaia- Arivaipa. 
Aribayopia= Baipia. 
Arib«obi= Art  vecbi. 
Arioara,    Arioareea,    Arioarie,    Arioaria,    Arioaa, 

Ariooareea,  Ariobaray,  Ariobard,  Ariokara,  Ariok- 

a-ra-one,      Ariokarawj,     Ariokare,     Ariokareea, 

Ariokara = A  ri  k  ara. 
Aridgevoak,  Aridgewoak=^Norridgewock. 
A-rlk'-a-bii,  Aiikaroea,  ArXk'-ari,  Arikari,  Arikera, 

Arikkaraa= Arikara. 
Aripa=Arizpe. 

Aripaboea,  AripoboeasArapabo. 
Ariaaguntaoooka  »  Arosagimtaoook . 
Ariapa=Ari;;pe. 
Ariawaniak = Ariswaniski . 
Aritoao = A  ri  tu  toe . 
Arivao^  Baipia. 
Arivapa,  Anvapa  Apaobea,    Arivapaia,    Arivaypa 

Apaobea= Arivaipa. 
Arivetai = Arl  vecbi. 
Arixo  del  Aqua=Agua  Fria. 
Arizonian  A|>aobea=i  Wbite  Mountain  Apacbe. 
Arizonian  Pimaa=Pima. 
Arkandada = Oglala. 
Arkanaa  band = San  tsukdbi. 
Arkanaaa = Quapa  w . 

Arkanaaw  band,  Arkanaaw  0aagea=Sant8Dkdbi. 
Arkanaawa,  Arkanaea,  Arkanaea,  Arkanaaa,  Arken- 

aaa,  Arkanaaw^  Arkeaaea=>Quapaw. 
Armeomdca = En  wonec. 
Ar-me-abay = H  idatsa. 
Armewamen,  Armewamna=Eriwonec'. 
Armoa=Auk. 

Armouobiooia,  AnnuoioMaa=Armoucbiquois. 
Amoniogre» Onondaga  (vil.). 
Arookameoook = Rocameca. 
Aroeok=cArseek. 
Aro«nemeok=:  Eri  wonec. 
Arogiati=CJonoy. 
Aroaagantakdk,     Arouaagunteoook  »  Arosagunta- 

COOK. 

Arra-Arra= Karok. 


Ar-rab-pa-hoo  »  Antpaho. 

ArranaoakaNonidgewock. 

Arrapabaa,    Arrapano,    Arr^aboaa,    Arrapaoaa- 

Arapaho. 
Arrapapaa^sCbantapeta. 
Arrapbaa,  Arruhoea,  Arrapohoea— Arapaho. 
ArraaagoBtaoook,      Arraagontaeooka,      Arragsata- 

naoka= Arosaguntaoook. 
Arrekaraa»  Arikara. 
Arrenamuaa = A  ranama. 
Arrepabaa=Arapabo. 
Arrezagimteeook,  Arremgantanooka,   Arreaagonta- 

oook,  Arraaaguataoooka,  Aneaagimtaoooik,  Arre- 

aagnnteeook,     Arraaeguatoooook,     Arraaognatot- 

codka=>  Arosaguntacook . 
Arrioara,  Arriciraaa,  Axriekarawa,  Arriakaraa,  Ar- 

riokora,  Anidcaria= Arikara. 
Anripaboea  =>  A  rapa  bo . 
Arrivapia= Arivaipa. 
Arro(dcaiuneoook= Rocameca. 
Arrohateck,  Arrohattook,  Arrowhatoeka,  Anwba- 

toaa^'  Arrobattoc. 
Arrow  MenvMoi^yu. 
Arroya,  Arroyo= Pueblo  del  Arroyo. 
Arroyo  del  8««oitaa=Sonoita. 
AraaAattook^  Arrobattoc. 
Araaffiiateookaa=>  Arosaguntacook . 
Aradc=>Areeek. 
Araalamaby  3- Assilanapi. 
Araanipoitia,  Araeaipoita=A.<Hiniboin. 
Araikaatag6>=  Arosaguntacook. 
Araikaatdcok»St  Francis. 
Arapabaa=Arapabo. 
Artaylnovakoi,  Artoyaowakoja,   Artelnovakoa^Ar- 

telnof. 
Artei-Katobi,    Artei-katabi,    Artea-KuttchiB^Ab- 

tena. 
Artigoaioha— Antlgonlsbe. 
Artamilab-Artsmitl,  Lower  Cbchalis. 
Amndaoa,  Amndaxa  Adirondack. 
Anuiaagantakooka=>Aro8aguntacook. 
A-m'-qwa  =>  Ara  kb  wa. 
Araaagnntekooka=  Arosaguntacook. 
Arwaoabwaa,  Arwaohaon = Amahami. 
Aaaba'ptin»Nez  Percys. 
Aa-a-ka-abi  =s  M  andan . 
Aaanvumn  »  Asa. 
Aaaukaaa  »Sauk. 
Aaay=:Hopi. 
Aaeaniaa  Yscanis. 
Aaoo=3  Dooesedoo  we. 
Aaagoaag^Gablinskun . 
Aai-ix=A8eik. 
AaenyaaCaddo. 

A'aap^*,  A'aepan*=>Ab8eponna. 
A'aaqTAselk. 
A-aa-quang=QahlInskun. 
Aaba-nibm-ka = Shanam  karak. 
Aab-bot-oh6e-ah«A8bbotcbiah. 
Aabcroft=«8Uabl. 
A-8h6-we=Zufti. 
A-abi-ap'-ka-wisBiktasatetuse. 
Aabi-oL  Aabiwi=Zufli. 
AableyRiver  Indianax-Etiwaw. 
Aabnubimab  =>Snobomi8b . 
Aaboobamiea,  Aab-o-obi-mi^^Wappo. 
Aabt-ia-la-qua«  Aabt-7a-laqua=Astialaqua. 
A-8hu'-e-ka-pa=Salisn. 
i«ibi,  A«ibidina«Ashibi. 
Aaila=Axilla. 
A-Simaaa,    Aaiinaia,     Aaiffaoa,    Aainai,    Aainay* 

Caddo. 
Aainbola,  Aainiboela,  Aaiaiboinaa,  Aai'-ni-bwa>,  Aai- 

nibwanak,  A-ai-ni-poi'-tnk,  AainipoTalaa»A&dni- 

boin. 
Aaiatacueroaon,  Aaiatagnaroiion— Potawatomi. 
Aaivonobaa^Seuvarlts. 
A-8kUi'U=iTu8caiora. 
Aakeenao  ^  Askinuk. 
Aakaltaa  »  Azqueitan. 
Aakhomuto = Asko. 
AakioSanaroBona,   AaUkSaaahronoaa.    Aakikooaaa- 


a=Nipising. 

J,  AaUnagbamiut^Askinuk. 

Aakw^aii»Nisqualli. 
Aa-ne-boiBaa= Assiniboin. 
Aaonis  Caddo. 
Aaoaa-abt=>Abousaht 
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rAaomoches. 
EBopus. 
Asp«]acaa>A8ap«laffa. 
AspMoIftfA,  AspawiTaqiiOT,  A tiMwniagnw = Aspasn i- 

Asperoua^Opeliua. 

-    •   '    •   -ApiUachee. 

'k^Arosairuntacook. 
I— Seootan. 

AManpiaka^ABBunipink. 

AMawampsiLAMawaaaMit »  Aasawompftet. 

AsMdnleta  Hatha  wekela. 

Aiaaoaaboiat,  AMeaaaepojrtaaka-Aasinlboin. 

AaM^aaaifs— Sauk. 

AsMinpi]iks=A8Bimpink. 

AaMkuaM=>  Hathawekela. 

AMelibois,  Aaaen«poila=AflBliilboin. 

AMani=i  Caddo. 

AaienilxwB— .  AaMnibooalak,  Aiitnipoeli,  Aaaeai- 
poila.  Aiiwiiptmalaca,  Aiitnipowilik,  AMeni- 
Mala,  Aiaenipopal,  AaMoiponlaaa,  AMenipoulaaa, 
AaaeaipoiilakB,  Aaaanlpouvili,  AaMnipoTaU=A»- 
fdniboln. 

AiMi\}i|pm=08age. 

AaaemuadiBa,  Aaaenpoala— Aaainiboln. 

Anni  n<=Caaghnawaga. 

i  ■■natifaer<mana= Pota  watoml. 

Aa-aif-floof-tiah  e-rama  Asiaufuuiiuk. 

Aaaicoaaiok— Aasegun . 

Aaaifianaica— Aasegun,  Oaage. 

Aaadnaajt=8eneca. 

AaailibonalasAflsiiiiboiD. 


AaaOlT^Ocilla. 
Aaainuiiaakoa  s 


I  AaatmiiiaakoasAaBiiiiinehkon. 

Aaaiaraouala,  Aa 

Aaaniakoina,  A  aain  ahwoinea—  Awiniboln . 
Aaaiwaia,  Aaauunr,  AaaiaasCaddo. 
Aaaiacboaa.  Aaameboia,  Aaaineboiae,  Aaainabwaa- 

aak,  Aaataapoel,  Aaaiaepoila,  Aaainepoina,  Aaaina- 

potoe,  Aaainepofoalaoa,  Aaaiaiboella,  Aaainiboala^ 

Aasiniboln. 
Aaainiboela  of  the  North = Northern  Assiniboin. 
Aaaiaiboala  of  the  Bovth=>  AflBinlboin  of  the  Plains. 
Aaainiboeci.  AaaiaiboUo,  Aaainiboila,  Aaainiboiaea^^ 

Aninlbotn. 
Aaaiiiiboia  ]Iaiiatopa=:Watopaplnah. 
Aaaiaiboiaa  daa  Forata=>T8chantoga. 


Aanmadon  -  Sandia. 
AaaaaoBaSia 


>8ia,  ZuiU. 


I  daa  Flainaaa  Aasiniborn  of  the  Plains. 

Aaaiaiboiiia  of  the  for«at=TschantOKa. 

Aaaiaiboiaa  of  the  Vorth=» Northern  Awtinlboin. 

Aaaiaiboina  of  the  Booky  Kouataina,  Aaaiaiboiaa  of 
the  Wooda=T8chantoga. 

Aaatniboia,  AaaiaiboleaM,  Aaaiaibooalaa,  Aaaiai- 
booaae,  AaaiBiboaela=AaBiniboin. 

Aaaiaibo»ela  of  the  Meadow8=cAssiniboin  of  the 
Plains. 

Aaainiboueta,  Aaaiaiboalea,  Aaaiaib'waaa^ Assini- 
boin. 

Aaaiaipi  =- Aasinapi. 

Aaaiaipoala.  Aaaiaisoela,  Aaaiaipoile,  Aaainiaoileo, 
Aaainipoila,  Aaataipoaiala,  Aaain  potuo,  Aaaiai- 
pooal,  Aaataloofialaa,  Aaaiaiponalaka,  Aaaiai- 
poiiara,  AaaialpoalaiL  Aaaiaipoor.  Aa^aipovala, 
AaaiJii-poytak.  Aaataipwaaak,  Aaaiaaaboia,  Aaaia- 
aaboiaM,  Aaaiwaeboin,  Aaainaee-Poetac,  Aaainai 
baiaa,  Aaaiwniboan,  Aaaianiboine,  Aaaiaaiboiae 
Sioux,  Aaaiaaiboiaa= Assiniboin. 

Aaaiaala = Caddo. 

Aaaiaopoila.  Aaaiaponelef  Aaainpoulao,  Aaainponla=t 
Asstniboin. 

Aaaiaagh,  AaaiBafigTooao=»Mi88i«tauga. 

Aaaiata  BotaeroanoBa— Mascoutens. 

AaaiataeroBoaa,  Aaaiatagneroaoa,  Aaaiataquero- 
aoBa=>  Pota  watoml. 

AaBiwSkalea= Hathawekela. 
=>Sokoki. 
7=>Caddo. 
o=A8sawomp»et. 

AaaotouJ^Uzutiuhi. 

Aaaowamaetta  Asaawompaet. 

Aaawekalea,  Aaawikalea,  Aaawikalaa= Hatha we- 
keU. 

Aaajietah,  AaayUtoh,  Aaa7Utlh=.Atselits. 

Aamaiaa  Caddo. 

Aatakaywaa,  Aatakywioh,  Aataqkiwa^Astakiwi. 
=A2ncsairna. 


Aauaeioa  Andpaa^Cnrnpna. 

AavaeioB  Arispe= Arizpe. 

Aaaadoa  Bataoo=Batueo. 

AanaeioB  do  Opodepe=0podepe. 

Aauaeioa  de  Baani=Rahun. 

Aaonoaoa  de  TepaTO,  Aaaaoion  Tepahae»Tepahuc. 

AswalthataaasAlwathalama. 

Aa-wuB-wa=Aaa. 

At=Ati,  Attn. 

A'-ta-a-kdt'ti=-Ataakat. 

Atabi-hofandi  =>  Awatobi. 

Ataeapaa,  Ataeapas,  Atao-aaaaa»Attacapa. 

Ataeh,  A-taehe=Taehi. 

AtaeoBohroaoaaa  At&ronchronon . 

A-taftBi=BLipan. 

Ataiwaa^Masset. 

Ataka^Attu. 

Atakap'aa==  A  ttacapa. 

A'ta-ke-te'  tfia'-ai-Ataakut. 

Atakhtaa=»Ahtena. 

Atako=Attu. 

Atakwa=Catawba. 

A'tilIda'Bdaka'aihI=«  Lookout  Mountain  Town. 

Ataaiok=Atnik. 

Ataouabonaeatouek«Bou8COUtton. 

Ataroaoh»  A  taronchronon. 

ttaaea=»Atasi. 
-t 'ia-ki-l^-M-'  =-Tuscarora. 
Ataaai=»Atasi. 
Atatioaone = Nottoway . 
Atawawaa=  Ottawa. 
Atayoa^Toho. 
AteaBaa= Quapaw. 
Atohaer=Atka. 
AtehalnsuBkiut^  Atchaluk. 
Atoh'aahti  ameumeisChastacosta. 
AtoheUt7==Atselits. 
Atohihwa'  =■  Maricopa. 
Atehilifoiiaa = A  chiligouan . 
Atehix  eOiah = ChehaHs. 

Atohougek,  Atohoufuef  Atohoufueta^Outchougui 
A'-tottk-Atshuk. 
Ateakari,  AteaBaea=>Ateacarl. 
A-teet-aa=>Tange8atsa. 
AteaAsAhtena. 
4  Ateaaa^Shuswap. 
I  Atepira=Atepua. 
I  Ateaalffi,  Ateai^Atasi. 
Atd'waa= Maaset. 
Ateyala-keokya^  Astialakwa. 
Athabaaca=< Athapascan  Family,  Chipewyan. 
Athabaaoaa=i Athapascan  Family 
Athabaakaaa^  Athabasca. 
Athapaooa,  Athapachea= Athapascan  Familv. 
Athapaaea=»Athapa«can  Family,  Chipewyan. 
Athapaaoow = A  thabasca. 
Athapaa4ae= Athapascan  Family. 
Athapaaoow = Athabasca. 
Athiataeronnoa— Pota  watoml. 
Athldbieth-  Klamath. 
AthlaakeaetU  ==  Kimsqult. 
Athlix>ni=°Tlatskanai. 
Athlet8=Paviot80. 
Athaaer = Ahtena. 
At£=San  Francisco  Ati. 
Atiaoarek= Neutrals. 
Atio^AU. 
Atiga^Kittanning. 
Atifafaoafaeha=»Attigneenongrnabac. 
Atifaaoiaaataa = A  ttigna  wan  tan . 
AticneaoBfaeh,  Atifneaoaghao^Atti^eenon^a- 

hac. 
Atihipi-Oatooy^Tippecanoe. 
Atik'=.Ahdik. 

Atikamecaea= Attikamegue. 
Atilamaa^  Allbamu. 
Atimaoo,  Atimooa.  AtimuquasTlmucua. 
AtiBftteeaaoanihajc  =»  A  ttigneenongnahac. 
Atiafyahoiataa,  Atiagsrahoulaa^Attignawantan. 
AtiaS^^Atnik. 
Atiaioandn = Neagwai  h. 
AtianiaSeatea,  Atuiouaentaaa^Attignawantan. 
Atiataa^  Atintona^cTeton. 
Atloaaadaroaka,  Atiouendaroak,  Atirafuearek*  At'- 

rhai^enrenreta,  Ati-rhafearet8=> Neutrals. 
AtiaoB=San  Francisco  Ati. 
AtiwaadaroBk= Neutrals. 
Atkaa^iAtka. 
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Atkha=Nazan« 

Atkhu=>Atka. 

Atlaohaoo»  Acoma. 

A  'tU'nuwi^^Chattanooga. 

Atliahimih=Takulli. 

Atna-Sallshan  Family. 

Atnaoh^aattr,  AtiiiLer=iAbtena. 

Atiialu=Ahtena,  Shuswap,  Salishan  Family. 

At-naks=Shu8wap. 

Atnalis=Tautin. 

Atnani,  Atnaa=:Ahtena,  Shuswap. 

Atnatana,  Atnazth7ime=>Ahtena. 

Atnikmionte,  Atnitonut  Zago«kin=Atnuk. 

A-t6-oo,  A'-to-ko  wua-wa=Atoko. 

Atokuwe = A  pacbe. 

Atonthrataronon,  Atontrataronnoiu,  Atontratat. 
Atontratoronoiit=TotOQtaratonbronon. 

A-too<hM=Sali8b. 

Atotohaai= Uzutiuhi. 

At8«caiineii«  Ontwaganba. 

Atowa8= Ottawa. 

Atowateany  =3  Potawatomi. 

AtoyM=Tobo. 

At-paftha-shliha=Hitcblti. 

Atqoaoke = Aquack. 

Atquanaohuok,  Atquanaohuki.  Atqaanahnokei,  At- 
qui]iaohuiika= A  tquaoacbuke. 

Atra*  K8ae=Atrakwaye. 

Atra  'KSaa  'r = Conestoga. 

Atra  *kwa '• = A  trak  way  e. 

Atra'kwae^ronnont,  Atrakwer=Cone8toga. 

Atrutons=Teton. 

AtMgannea  ->  T8a«anba. 

Atsayong ky = Mabicau . 

At'a'-na=>Atsina. 

Ataharoke = Crows. 

A-tsho-to-ti-na= Etchareottine. 

A't^bii-k'ta'an=Ta8kigi. 

Atuttadhronons-'  Potawatomi . 

Atsittaf harronnont-'  Mascoutens. 

Atuttannroron,  Atsistarhonon=:  Potawatomi. 

Atsugeii  Atsuffe'wi=At8Ugewi. 

Attacapacat,  Attaoappa—  Attacapa. 

Attaohooka = I  vitacbuco. 

Attak=Attu. 

Attakapas,  Attakapo=i:  Attacapa. 

Attama8oo=Timucua. 

Attanak=Atnik. 

Attapaba= Altamaba. 

Attaquapas = Attacapa. 

AttaMt,  AttauB,  AttaMe=>Atasi. 

At-tatt-gee=:  Atagi. 

Attawaa,  Attawawat= Ottawa. 

AttawitB = Kadobadacbo. 

Attayet=:Tyigb. 

Attegheay^AlleRbany  Indians. 

Attekamek = A  ttikamegue. 

Atteaoapat = A  ttacapa. 

Attenkins^  Algonkiu. 

Attenmuk  <«  A  tten . 

Atteaokamiat = A  ttenok. 

Attenonderonk^Neutrals. 

At-te-aha-pe-aha-loh-pan-ga=Le8  Noire  Indians. 

AttibameguM,  Attioameoett,  Attioameoueot,  Atti- 
oamiquet,  Attioamoets=»Attikam^ue. 

AttiomoipioayM=ThIingcbadin  ne. 

Attignaoouentan,  AttignaSantan,  Attignaouentan, 
Attignawantan = A  ttignawantun. 

Attigne—  Attique. 

Attigneenoiiguahao= Attigneenongnabac. 

Attignouaatitans,  Attigouantan,  Attigouaatinet,  At- 
tigouautan = A  ttignawantan. 

Attigua = Ki  ttanni  ng. 

Attigueenongnahao,  Attigaenongha=>  Attigneenong- 
nabac. 

Attihoaandaron=Neutrals. 

Attikamegouek.  Attikamegt,  Attikameguekhi.  At- 
tikamek,  Attikameques,  Attikamiguei = Atti  kam- 
egue. 

Attik  Iriniouetoha^Attikiriniouetcb. 

Attikouetx= Attikamegue. 

Attikou  Iriidoaetx= Attikirlniouetcb. 

Attimoipiquaies,  Attimotpiqiutia,  Attimoipiqaaya 
Tblingcnadinne. 

Attingneenongnahao,  Attingueenongnahac  -  Attig- 
neenongnabac. 

Attinniaoenten = Attignawantan. 

Attinoindarons=:  Neutrals. 

AttiaquMi<wign»hafl='Attigneenongnahac. 


AttionandaroBB,  Attionidaroaa,  Attiaaadarea,  Atti- 

Sandaronk,    AttioamidarankhTonoa,   Attiw— d»- 

ronk= Neutrals. 
Atti8endaronk=>  Huron. 
Attiqae= Kittanning. 
Attioaenongnah,  Attiquenowgnahai  =»  AtUgneenoog- 

nabac. 
Attistae,  Attiataehronon,  AttistaeroaonssPoUwa' 

tomi. 
Attiuoindarona,  Attiwaadaronk,  AttiwoBdansk^ 

Neutrals. 
Attoolxingoohronon:=Ojeejok. 
Attoo.  Attou=Attu. 
Attuokapaa  =3  Attacapa. 
A-tu-a-iaih  ==  Atuami. 
itdn«=Atnik. 
Atata=Cocbiti. 
Atwagannen  <-  Ontwaganba. 
Aua-tu-ui = A  watobi . 
Au-ba-ooo-ohe,  Aa-be-«oo-che=.\bikudabi. 
Au-b6-cah=3Abibka. 
Aubinaukee = A  bnaki . 
Auboooea^Abibka. 
Attb-a^-ro-ke = Crows.  « 

Auoaaiaoo=Aucociseo. 
Au-oke-nau-hat-ohe= Atcbinabatcbi. 
Au-ohe-nau-ul-ffatt=*  A  tcbinaalgi. 
Auohea=Eyci8b. 
Auooaiaoo,  Aaeo«iaeo=>Aurocisco. 
Aud-je-jauk=Ojeejok. 
Auduata = Edisto. 
Augallalla =Oglala. 
Augawam,  Augawoam=Agawam. 
Au^igoagey,    Aughquaga,    Aughqaagalia,     Au^ 

Soagoha,  Aughqaagea,  Augbqaaghaa,  Aagliwi«= 
»quaga. 
Aogoam,  Augoan^iAgawam. 
Angoon^Angun. 
Aaguan= Agawam. 
Au-hai,  Atgay^^Ojai. 
Ai»aiap»Ujuiap. 
Auke,  Auke-awan=:  Auk. 
Aukpapaa  =1 H  unkpapa. 
Aukaiwaah,  A'-uka]u=Klamatb. 
Aokwiok = Oquaga. 
Att-kwfi-ot&=Tolowa. 
Auloohawaa,  Aa-lot-oh6-wau=Alaehi]a. 
Aumanea=Taweba8b 
Aumeaottkkantti — Amasecon  ti . 
Aumonaaonika,  Aumoaaomika=Mon.soni. 
Aumoughoawgea = Ammoncongan . 
Aamo«aaonTiitea=Monsoni. 
Au-muo-onl-le = Amakal  li . 

Aumuokoawgen,  Aumiighoa^^en=Ammoiicoiigmn. 
Aunatok = Anoatok. 
Au-aet-te  ohap-oo= Anaticbapko. 
Auighim  -  Tanotenne. 
Aunierat  Attni6a=>Mobawk. 
Aaolaadaa  Paiute. 
Aaorobagra=>Norumbega. 
Au-put- tau-a = Apatai . 
Auqardneling=AukardnelIng. 
Auquaguaa = Oq  uaga. 
Aoquitaaukono  Delaware. 
Attrananeana= Aranama. 
Aorioara,  Attriokareea»  Arikara. 
Auae  Kenowanoa=>Wequadong. 
A'-aahkni=>Klamatb. 
Auaiaabwaun=A8siniboin. 
Auaotaimoog=8tockbridge. 
Autallga,  Autauga=>Atagi. 
Autawa=^  Ottawa. 
Authontantaa=Oto. 
Aatia=:Aute. 
Aatir^==Kikat8ak. 
Aut'Mea=Ata8i. 
Autobaa= Atagi. 
Autoaa66=Ata8i. 
Autouaoka  ==  Ottawa. 
Autreohaha = Osage. 
Aut-toa-ae,  AuttotaeecaAtasl. 
Auuioo  =>  Ha  wlkub . 
A'-uyax  °  Kickapoo. 
Avaraea,  Avarea^Avavares. 
Ava-Supiea = Ha  vasupai. 
Avataaakakoi,  AvatanoTakoe^Avatanak. 
Avaawaiaalowa. 
Avandaha=Arendahronoii& 
Aveati-pai-'HaYaaupaL 
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ATioa»Hawikah. 

ATipa  Apaches  Arivaipa. 

ATnaliniiat»  Avnuli  k. 

Avo=»Ado. 

ATO|;alL  Avoirelles= Avoyelles. 

Ayo7=3lowa. 

AT<^all,  Avoyellaa,  AToyels^Avoyellee. 

AT07a=Iowa. 

A-vuo-hoo-mar-li«h«:Cafia  Montezuma. 

Awaehawi = Amahami. 

A-wao-la'-ftrk=Arva8hIaurk. 

A*wae'  LEla= A  waitlala. 

A-wa-ha-waa,  A-wa-ha-wayasAmahami. 

Awahe,  Aw£iii= Pawnee. 

A'wa-i  Lala=:Await]ala. 

Awakanaahiah = Wakanasisi . 

Awalaohe,  Awallaoha»Awani. 

Awan=>Avak. 

k  -wa-iia-kwai-k'ya-ko-iia= A  nak  waikona. 

4wa]iee=Awanf. 

A-wa-oo^Tlaaluis. 

Awasatci" = OuasouarlD  i . 

Awitfko  aminui= Wasco. 

Awaaoas  Ah  websoos. 

A- wia-sh^tlii-qai = Cheyenne. 

Awaaauain=»  A  wausee. 

Awata  winwAs  Awata. 

Awitoh,  Aw£toha= Apache. 

A-wa-te-n— Awatobi. 

Awatiohai-Eohpou,  Awatiohay  ^^  A  matiha. 

Awatdbi,  L  wat  a  i,  A  wat  u  iaiui=' Awatobi. 

A-wat'  wim-wu= Awata. 

A-wauft-e,  A-waua-e-wug,  A-waua-it-ee— Awau^e. 

Aw<rambuoka= Aukumbumsik . 

Aweataiwaenhronon = W  i  n  nebago. 

Aweohiaaahronon = M  issisauga. 

AwegenrsOwego. 

Awearehronon = Wenrohronon. 

A-wha-whi-lao-ma= A  wba  whllashmu. 

Awi-adahi=Klikitat. 

Awichaaghroeae^  A  wighaashroone. 

Awi'k-'ttndz,  AwHry'enoq^Wikeno. 

A-wiah-in-aub-ay=Chippewa. 

Awis-na=Awigna. 

Awka^Auk. 

Aw6= Pawnee. 

Ajrok)uiak=£tchareottine. 

^w-o-tnm= Pima. 

A'wp=»  Apache. 

Awp-pa-pa=:  Maricopa. 

Awuoi  winw^=AwU8hl. 

Axa,  Axaaa=iHarahey. 

A3UUiti=Axauti. 

Azaa=Haiahey. 

Axehin^s  Pawnee. 

Azi=ACi. 

AxibiiieBa>Pawnee. 

Azoytres=Azol. 

Axahiaaayj^runu  -^  Chippewa. 

Aztaoa=Taweha£h. 

Azua=Comeya. 

Ayabaaoa=>  Athapascan  Family. 

AyabaakauaAthabasca. 

Ayabaakawiyiiiiwag=Sakawithiniwuk. 

Ayaohagha3riik=>A'iachagiuk. 

Ayaehe»Eyei8h. 

Ayaeherttk=Aiachagiuk. 

A3rahwa»-  Iowa. 

Ayakhtalik,  Ayaktalik=Aiaktalik. 

AyiOi'ylWore. 

Ayanabe= Ayanabi. 

Ayanaia^  Hainai. 

Ayano=3  Kanohatino. 

'Ayaiia-=  Hankutohin. 

Ajraa^Eyeish. 

Ayfttohiiiini,  Ay&tehiyiniw^Siksika. 

A^-ya-to=  Arapaho. 

.Ayauaia,  Ayauvai,  Ayauwaia,  Ayauwaa,  Ayauwaua, 

Ayaawav,  Ayauwaya=Iowa. 
Ayavala,  Ayarille^Aya valla. 
Ayavoia,  Ayawai,  Ayaways^Iowa. 
Ayayi=Eyel8h. 
Aybamoa^Allbamu. 
Aybiiio=Alvlno. 
A-y-oharta=3  Hachaath. 
Ayehe,  Ayohia,  Ayeohe=EyeiRh. 
Ayenai,  Ayania^a  Hainai. 


Ayennia— Yoj  uane. 

Ayeouaia,  Aye8aia=slowa. 

Ayaa=>£yei8h. 

Ayetana>Ietan. 

Ayhuttiaaht^  Ehatisaht. 

Ayiohta,  Ayiah=Eyeish. 

Ayia-iyiniwoko  Cree. 

Ayjadoa,  Ayjaoa=Tawehaflh. 

Aynaia,  Aynaya,  Ayiiioa= Hainai. 

Ayoa=Iowa. 

AyodaudaoaBasotntcan . 

Ayoea^Iowa. 

AyoBa= Kanohatino. 

Ayonai=>  Hainai. 

AyoBontonaa,  A^nont<rat»Junundat. 

Asrooia^  Ayoouaxa,  Ayooaea,  Ayo8oia,  Ayoua^  Ayou- 

aha,  Ayouea,  AyoueB=Iowa. 
Ayououtou = A  yanamon . 
Ayouwa,  Ayouwaia,  Ayonway,  Ayouwaya,  Ayovai, 

Ayovoia,  A'yowa,  Ayoway— Iowa. 
Ayquiyu = Ayqui. 
Aya=Al8,  Eyeiah. 
Ayaea=>Eyeish. 
Aytob-arta = Hachaath . 
Ayu&ba,  Ayttbawahak<-Iowa. 
Ayubwa'alaHiwawee. 
A3rukba=Iowa. 
Ayuw^ = Yowani. 
Ayuwaa=Iowa. 
Aywani = Yowani. 
Ayaea— Eyelsh. 
Asaohagyagmut=>Nokrot. 
AsadyBe=>Adai. 
Asanas  A  tsina. 
Axavay=:Sarauahi. 
Axiagmut=Aziagmiut,  Unaligmiut. 
Axiavigamut,    Aziavigamute,    Aziavigiokhaiiiiat=> 

Azlavik. 

Baaohineaa,  Baakuune'naBsNakaainena. 

Ba-akuah'  ==  Dakota. 

Baaotoiine'na^Naka^inena. 

BabarolesBrul^. 

Babayoulaa»  Bayogoula. 

Babeaagui  =>  Babasaqui . 

Babioori= Babiacora. 

Babinaa,  Babine  Indiana,  Babin  Indiana,  BaUniaa 

Nataotin. 
Babor— Pabor. 
Baborigami  »  Baborigame . 
Bae=>San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
Baoabaohe  =>  Baca. 

Baoadegoatai,  Baoa  de  Huaohi^^Bacadeguachi. 
BIcindae=»B^cancour. 
Baoapa= Matape. 
Baoareguea^Vacoregue. 
Baoata  de  Ouaolii=Bacadeguachi. 
BaoatKi=Bacuachi. 
Baoayopa= Baquigopa. 

Baooaloona,  Baooatoona,  Baooatoua^Buckaloon. 
Baoerao=3  Baaerac. 
Baobom*8  oountry=Tankiteke. 
Baooaohi,  Baooau,  Baooatsi=Bacuachi. 
Baooreguea,  Baoorehui=Vacor^:iie. 
Baoouia= Bacuachi. 
Baouanoa  ='Bacuancos. 
Baoun=Baeum. 
Baoutia= Bacu  via. 
Bad  Bowa=:Tinazipe8hicha. 
Bad  Coup=E8ekepkabuk. 
Bad  Faoea==Iteshicha. 
Bad  EaU-Pasdng  Hail's  Band. 
Bad  Hearta=  Kiowa  Apache. 
Bad  Honora= Esekepkabuk. 
Badiea^Bidai.  ' 
Bad  Lenina=E8achkabuk. 
Bad  lo<MDng  onea=Glaglahecha. 
Bad-People= Ettchaottiue. 
Badwununi-  Pal  wunun. 
Badi=  Esqugbaag. 
Bagopaa=Bagiopa. 
Bagowita = Navaho. 
B^£akoain=:Cheyenne. 
Babamoa = Ebahamo. 
BahS'  4ub<=>Bahekhube. 
Bahia^Eapiritu  Santo  de  Zi)Aiga. 
Bahium^Bacum. 
Bahwetego-wenianewug,  Babwetig=AtHlna,  Pawa- 

ting. 
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BahyuKsBajru. 

BaufoolM^Bayoeroula. 

Bailk0Ttkoe=Belkof8ki. 

Baimela = BaimeDa. 

Baiougoula = Bayogonla. 

BaiaimtttM = Bersiamite. 

Bai'-yu^Baya. 

Bidio  d«  Aquitoiio^AquitQii. 

Buiopas  =>  iWiopa. 

Bakab-Pakab. 

Bakhkaiiapul=>Tubatulabal . 

Bakiho*,  Bakihoi)=>Bakihon. 

Bald  Heads—  Comanche. 

Bald  HUl,  Bald  Hill  Indiana  o.ChUula. 

Balleaa= Ef^epam. 

Ball6sa=Tepehuane8. 

Bal-loh=-Paviotao. 

Balnxa,  Baluzie-Bilozi 

Balwi^^  bad  wisha. 

Binabeooeka,  Baaabeoiiik,  Banaboaek>= Winne- 
bago.    . 

Banac,  Ban-aokis  Bannock. 

Banafiro=  Kanafaro. 

Banarti= Bannock. 

Banalaohio—  Panalachic. 

Baaamiohi = Banami  tzi . 

Banini«  Ban-at-teaa.  Banaz^Bannock. 

Band  lar  Oru  (orain)  or  oanoo=>Watopapinah. 

Band  ofKinkaah.  Band  of  Kinkraah=>Klnkash. 

Band  of  the  lig hta=Chagu. 

Band  that  eats  no  buffalo  =>Pteyute.shni. 

Baaiatho— Cherokee. 

Bannaeh  Snakes,  Bannaeks,  Banneek,  Ban-ni-ta= 
Bannock. 

Bantom==  Bantam. 

Banomints—  Serranoe. 

Bapispea^'  Bablspe. 

Ba-qa-d=Makah. 

Baqueros  a  Querecbos. 

Baquioba,  Ba4uiova:=Bag1opa. 

Ba-ra-shup'-fi-o  ^  Dakota. 

Barbarole = rhan  kute. 

Barbus= White  Indians. 

Barohuxem,  Baroloxen^Patuxent. 

Bar-har-eha=  PahatJd. 

Bark  Indians  =iMicmac. 

Bark  tribe =Ecorce. 

Basaoora  =:  Bacanora. 

Basdete  ini,  Basdetoe-oni= BaJHleeheshni. 

Baseraoa=  Baserac. 

Base-tlo-tinn9s-Tat8anottlne. 

Bashabas=Abnaki. 

Bashonees = Bushamul . 

Basisa=<Vasi8a. 

Basket  People = Col ville. 

Basket  ViUis^^^Tunffge. 

B(as)  Saura^Saura  Towns. 

Bssaea  Bivi^es= Lower  Creeks. 

Bastard  Beaver  Indians=Etcheridiegottine. 

Bas  Tohinouks=  Lower  Chinook. 


lora.  Batacosa = Babiacora. 
Batanc,  Batan9-a=  Patung. 

BAtardLonoheux,  B&tards-Louoheaz^Nellagottine. 
Ba-toi'p-kwa-si  =^  Bach  i  pk  wa8i . 
Batemdaikai,  Batem-da-kal-ee,Batem-da-kaii  »  Kato. 
Bat  House^Chakpahu. 
Batin-da-kia^  Kato. 
Batkinyamu=Patki. 
BatokoT^=  Patoqua. 
Biton  Bouge=Mlkasuki. 
Batosda==San  Xavier  del  Bae. 
Battle-le-mule-enuuioh = M  etho  w . 
Batucos^Eudeve. 
Bataearis=>  Batucari. 
Batsak£kat=Batza. 
BaTiaoora= Babiacora. 
Bawateec,  Bawating,  Bawitigowininiwag,  Bawi'ti- 

gunk.  Bawiting=Pawating. 
Ba3raoonito=^  Bayou  Chicot. 
Baragola,  Bayagonbas,  Bayagoulas,  Baya-Ogoulas  ^ 

Bayogoula. 
Bay  Indians r=iOklahannali,  Winnebago. 
Bay-ma-pomas=Sinkyone. 
Bayinoa=Bamoa. 
Burogola,    Bayonne    Ogonlas,    Bayouo   Agoulas= 

Bayogoula. 
Bayou  Ghene=>Namukatsup. 
Bayou  Ohioo=> Bayou  Chicot. 
Bayouo  Ogoulas,  Bayuglas—Bayogoola. 


Baihigagat »  BazhL 

Beadeyes=>Bidai. 

Bean-people,  BeaaamenaPapago. 

Bear=>Chonakera',  Matonumanke,  Tanuipin. 

Bearded  Indians  => White  Indians. 

Bear  Indians-Clatchotin. 

Bear  Lake  Indians— Sa^hutkenne. 

Bear  nation =Attigna wan  tan. 

Bear's  Paw  Mountain =Sbiptetxa. 

Beathook^Beothukan  Family. 

Beauanoourta  B^cancour. 

Beaux  Honunes=sOuapaw,  Siksika. 

BeaTer=sEtcheridiegottine.  Pakhtha,  Pathai,  Taw- 

enlkashika,  Taattine. 
Beaver  band=Zhapeinihkashina. 
Beaver  Greek  =>Sawcunk. 
Beaver  gens  =>  Itch basualgi,  Zhawenikashika. 
Beaver  Hill  Orees=>Paskwawininiwug. 
Beaver  Hunter8<=T8attlne. 
Beaver  (Indians)  r=Amikwa. 
Beaver-men  »l'amakwapi. 
Beavers— Taattine. 

Beaver's  Town,  Beaver  Town=>Tuscarawajt. 
Beoaea=>=Abihka. 
Beoanoouriaas,  B^eanoourt,  Beoquanoovrt,  BeeinwB- 

court,  Beounoourt=>B^caucour. 
Bedah-m  arek  =- Bi  dama  rek . 
Bedais,  Beddies,  Bedeea,  Bodies  =iBidai. 
Bedsaqetoha,  Bedsieteho»  Chippewa. 
Be-ga-kdl-kisjhii= Mogollon. 
BAathooksBeothukan  Family. 
Behda=Baada. 
Beioas»Abihka. 
Be-juy  Ttt-a^,  Bo-Jni  Tu-ay,  Be-juy  Tu-at=i^Bejai- 

tuuy. 
Bekanoourt »  B^cancour . 
BAdu=-Beku. 

Belantse-etea,  Belautse-etea=>Hidatsa. 
BelbeUahs=Bellabella. 
Belem=Belen. 
Belhoola= Bellacoola. 
Belkovaky  =*  Belkofeki. 
Bella-Bellas- Bellacoola. 
Bellaooola-Salishan  Family. 
Bellaghchoolas,  Bellahoola— Bellaooola. 
BeUBellas-Bellabella. 
Bell-houla,  Belliehoola^Bellacoola. 
Bellkovakoi»Belko&ki. 
Beloehy,  Beloos^aBllozi. 
Beloved  People»Chufaniksa,''Watakihulata. 
Belozi=Biloxi. 
Beluo^Belen. 
Beluxia,  Beluzy<-Bl]oxi. 
Benados— Venados. 
BinaquisBAbnakL 
Bend  Village  ^Daudehok  to. 
Benem^  Beiiem^  Benyeme=«Serranos. 
Beothik,    Booths.    Beothuos,  Beothuea,   Beothuga, 

Beothuk— Beotnukan  Family. 
Beowawe= Beo  wawa. 
Bergbewohner = Montagnais. 
Bersamis,  Beraiamites,  Bersiamits,   Bersiainitts= 

Bentiamlte. 
Berthold  Indian  yillage^Hidatsati. 
Bertiamistes,  Bertiandtes=iBer8iam{te. 
Besan^on-  B4cancour. 
Be-idtf'-ke- Foxes. 

Bes-he-kwe-guelts=Miseekwigwee]is. 
Be'shUtehi^  Kiowa. 
Bes-tohonhi  =*  Bistchonigottine. 
Bethsiamits  =>  Bereiami  te. 
Bethuck=aBeothukan  Family. 
B9tidM=Arapaho. 

Be-ton-auk-aa-ub-yig=>BetonukeengainubeJig. 
Betsiamites,  BetsUunits^Bersiamite. 
Betuniki=Mitomkai  Pomo. 
Bevan-aos,  Bewanaess  Dakota. 
B«'-xai»JicarllIa. 

Biaundo=San  Francisco  Xavier  de  ViggO  BiauDda 
Bican=>Bicam. 
Bi9a^=»Bithani. 
Bi9)ini=Dsihlthani. 
Biooarees = A  rtkara. 
Bi-oo-we-tha  =:  Piqua. 
Biouner=San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo. 
Bidaises=Bidai. 
B£dUpah<»ko = Pneblos. 
Biday.  Bidayes-Bidai. 
Biddahatd-Awar 
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hM=Bithahotshi. 

X.  Viddaquimamar. 
Bidiat»Bidai. 
Bilrai,  Bi4rid«»Laffana. 
Bierni''ii=>Kereflaii  Family. 
Bif-hiU^Pasukdhin. 
Bif  Ankle  bands lyakosa. 
Bif  Bead— Arapaho. 
Bi|r  Beavert— Moravian. 

Bif  BeUey,  Bif  bellied.  Biff  Bellies=>Oros  Ventres. 
Biff  Ohehauk  Biff  Chehawe-Chiaha. 
Biff  Ooye=>Kalanuyi. 
Biff  Berilia  Watopachnato. 
Biff  Baffle**  band=>Ohanhaa<«ka. 
BiffEdSk-Niukhtaflh. 
Biff-heada»T6tes  de  Boule. 
BiffHilla-Pasukdhln. 
Biff  Jim's  Baad^Kispokotha. 
Biff-leffced  horaee=>Iyakoza. 
Biff  looks Ketchewauudaugenlnk. 
Biff-lipe»Nataotin. 
Biff Faueh,  BiffFauneh=Oro(i Ventres. 
Biff  salt  liok=a  Ketcbewaundaagenlnk. 
Biff  Steae  Lake^Inkpa. 
Biff    Talassee,   Biff    Tallasees,    Biff    TallaBsees=> 

^alasse. 
BiffTellieo»Telllco. 
Biff  Traek=-Sant8Ukdhi. 
Biff  Tree^Gaandowanang. 
Biff  Uehee  Towns Yuchi  town. 
Biff  UfslasEufaula. 
Btt-ta'-shesShoshoni. 
Bflehgla—Saliflban  Family. 
BilexessBilozi. 

Bilhoels.Billeehoola-Benftcoola.Salisiian  Family. 
BUle^^-Salinhan  Family. 
BOliknUsBellacoola. 
BOlozie,  Billozis,  Biloeohi,  Biloeehy,  Bilooei,  Bi- 

loehy,  Biloeohi,  Biloeehy,  Biloui,  Klozy-Biloxi. 
BUqalas  Bellacoola. 
Biliisi.Biluzi=Biloxi. 
BflznlasBellacoola. 
Bin-i-ette  She-deok-a=>San  Carlon  Apache,  White 

Mountain  Apache. 
Binnxsh,  B£B<x>l^=Bilox1. 
Biqnaeke— Bacuachi. 
Biriidk  BaysSemiahmoo. 
Bireh  IndiaaasTennathkutchin. 
Biroh-rind   Indians,    Birek-rind    men,     Birok-rind 

MopleaTataanottine. 
B£reh  EiTerlndians^Tcnmithkutchin. 
Birds  Fusualgi. 
Bird  (ffens)  sCborofa. 
Bird  Poebios  Pueblo  of  the  Bird. 
BirdTown-Tsiskwahi. 
BirorossPlro. 

aBusanic. 


Biseatronffes— Coaque. 
BishMasBissai  * 


.  _    Bissasha. 

Bishknn  TamahasBishkon. 

BiakatronffesCoaq  ue. 

Bissersins,  Bisseriniens,  Biisiriniens=Nipiiwing. 

MUhotsi  sBithahotshi. 

BlU'nisBithani. 

BitomkhaisMitomkai  Porno. 

Bitoapas=Ibitoupa. 

Biyons=Bayu. 

Bielkowskoje^Belkofski. 

Biaekslnkesabe. 

Blaek-annssCheyenne. 

Blaek  bearsChonakera,  Tunanpin,  Wampetun. 

Blaek-bear  ffens sWaaaenikaabika. 

Blaek  OaaonsSnapa. 

Blaek-doff,  Blaek  Dec's,  Black  Doff's  baad=Ohan- 

hanska. 
Blaek  eafflesHanffatanga. 
Blaek  Bane's  bands Wamdisapa'K  Band. 
Blade  Falls  nainssWukoki. 
BlaekfeetsSihasapa.  Siksika. 
Blaekfeet   Dakotas,  Blaek-feet    Bdoux,  Blaokfeet 

Biooz,  Blaekfeet  Tetons^Sihasapa. 
BlaekfootsSiksika. 
Blaekfeet  DakotassSihasapa. 
Blaek-lboted  onessgihasapakbcha. 
Blaekfoot  BionzsgihAsapa. 
Blaek  Hawk  Bands  Mokohoko. 
Blade  HeeksBackhook. 
Blaek  hevsesHickeran. 
Blaek  Lake  of  Tears =Sbipapn]1  ma. 


Blaek  ]Einffo=>Winyaw8. 

BlaekmoathssSukhutit. 

Blaek  Paniss Wichita. 

Blaek  Pawnees Arikara.  Wichita. 

Blaek-BiTsr    band=Mekadewagamitig:weyawini- 

niwak. 
Blaek  Warrior.  Blaek  Warriors  Town=TuAkalusa. 
Blaek-WatersNesietsha,  Okaluaa,  Opelousa. 
Blaaekess White  Indians. 
Blaaeos  Pueblo  Blanco. 
Blanes,  Blaaes    Barbns,  Blanes,    Blank  Barbns^ 

White  Indians. 
Blinds  TownesOhanoak. 
Bloodies,    Blood  Indians,   Blood  People,  Bloods  s 

kainah. 
Blow'bom  Hosts  Wakokayi. 
Bloe  Barth  IndianssNez  Percys. 
Blue  Barth  VillaffesMankato. 
Blne-Upped  poepIesBlewmouthfi. 
Blue  mod  Indians,  Blue-mods  sNez  Perc^. 
Blue  Bunninff  Water  pueblo=^Shakwabaiyaki. 
Bluiflndianss Prairie  band  of  Potawatomi. 
Bl^-kol  B'l^UcsisBiloxi. 
Blunt  Lidianss Blount  Indians. 
Bint  ( Indianer )  s  Kainah. 
BoborsPabor. 

BobroTO,  BobroTskoe,  Bobroyskoi=>  Beaver. 
Bobrowskcjos  Uyak. 
Boeeotawwanankes,  Boeootawwonaukes,  Booootaw- 

wonooffh,Boeootowwonoeks=  Booootawwonaukc. 
Boerettess  Bocherete. 
Bo'dilk"iaaffo»Comanche. 
BodeffSsOlamen  tke. 
BMftKwiAmis  Paleuyami. 
BoBothiek,  BoeothnksBeothukan  Family. 
BoffassBauka. 
Bcffue  OhittossBoffuechito. 
BMn-aes,  Boiaess  Dakota. 
Bois  Bnde,  Bois  brille  Teton  =>  Brul^. 
Boise  PortesSugwanndugah  wininewug. 
Boise  8hoshoneessWihina8ht. 
Bois  Forts  =^Sugwaundugahwininewug. 
Bois,  Hation  dosQttawa. 
Bois  rfil^  Teton,  bois  BuleysBruli^. 
Bois,  Ville  de—Logstown. 
B£ka=Bauka. 
Bokeai^Hopi. 
Bolbon=Bolbone. 
BftUsBuli. 

Bolizes,  BoliziessBiloxi. 
BoUaaossBolinas. 
BolshoifforsBig  Mountain. 
Beluza,  Boluses,  Boluzie=Biloxi. 
Bonaeks,  Bonak= Bannock. 
Boni^arte  IndianssNewhuhwaittlnekin. 
Bonareh  Diffffers,  Bonarohs,  Bonarks= Bannock. 
Bone  Indians  ^Aasegun,  Osage. 
Bo>  ffalaatshisBankalachi. 
BonceessSarei. 
BonixoueassBonfouca. 
Benitos  Pueblo  Bonito. 

Bonnaks,  Bonnaz= Bannock. 
Ikupabeka, 
Bannock. 
)=Bono8tac. 
Bons  IroeoissHuron. 
BookftsBauka. 
Boonaokss  Bannock. 
Booshamool = Bushamul . 
Beothians=Netchilirmiut. 
Bored  Hoses  sAmikwa. 
Borka=Biorka. 

Bom  in  the  ndddlosChegnakeokisela. 
Borradoss  Tawehash . 
Boshffishas  PoHkesas. 
Boston  BarsKoiaum. 
Bot-k*ia'sffo  s  A  tslna. 
BotsheninssOccaneechi,  Pat«henin. 
Bonefuea,  Boukfuka=Boucfouca. 
Boundinff-Wind-  Kiyuksa. 
Bores  San  Ildefonso. 
Bo-wat-ehat,  BowatshatsMooachaht. 
Bow-e-tinff  s  Pa  waling. 
Bow  IndianssQuapaw. 
BowpithsSans  Arcs. 
Bow-8trinff  (8oeiety)  =  Himoiyoai». 
Bowweteffoweninnewuff,  Bowwenff^AU^ina. 
BrabasTaos. 
Braeamos = Ebahamo. 
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Brada=Tao8. 

BnMtown^  Itseyi. 

Bread  Nation  =>Pascagoula. 

Breakers  of  the  ouatom— Kiyukaa. 

Breed  Nation  =-Pasca^ula. 

Bridce  Biver^Kanlax. 

Broiled  meat  people^  Wacheunpa. 

Broken  Arrow,    Broken    Arrow  Old    Field=Hle- 

katchka. 
Broken  Moooaaia= Bannock. 
Broken  Promise,  Town  ofa^Tom^. 
Bronoo  =>Chlricahua. 
Brothertown  »  Brotherton . 
Broul^  Bionx,  BrooeUares,  Brull  Dakotaa,  Brolees, 

Bnale  Bionx,  Bmliee=Brul^. 
Brushwood^Chippekawkay. 
Bruahwood  IndianssEtchareottine. 
B.  Sanra  (Baa  8aara)=Saura  Towns. 
Bnaadabaa=Qiiazavaa. 
Bulra»Yupu. 

BnenaTontoras  Mishongnovi . 
BuenayiatasBacuancos.  Quiquiborica. 
Buen  Llano  »Huchiltcmk. 
Baffklo=>Chedunga,  Dyosyowan,  Tesinde. 
Bu&lo  ball=Cheaunga. 
Bnflialo  Dong  sKahmftaiks. 
Baffklo-eater8»  Kutshundika. 
BnfEalo  Baton,  BnflUo  Baters  band:=Kotaoteka. 
Bufblo  |ena=Teenikashika. 
BuflUo  finntert==Qaerecho8. 
Bufblo  Indiaaa=3Kotsoteka,  Lamtama. 
BaflUoona=iBackaloon. 
Bnflialo  Proyinoe=Zufii. 
Bnffalo-tail =Tesinde. 
Bnifalo  Town=Yunsai. 
BuiBer's  Town^Bnckaloon. 
Buhk'hfrk,  Bttkin = Hopi. 
Bnknatallahaiei= Pakan-Tallahasse. 
Bulbonee=-Bolbone. 
Bull  winwVBu'-li  witn-wii^Buli. 
Bnllheada=>T6te8  de  Boule. 
BulU=Oko8. 
Bamas=Suma. 
Bumed=Bnil6. 
Buminfftown=Tika]eyasuni. 
Burnt  Sip  Bnal^  Burnt   Thighs,   Burnt- woods = 

Bnil6, 
Busani=Bu8anlc. 
Bushones,  Bushumnes=»Bu8hamul. 
Bus-in-as-see,  Bus-in-aus-e,  Bus-in-aus-e-wug <»Bii»i- 

nauaee. 
Busnio,  Busonia,  Bussani=Busanic. 
Bussenmeus"  Berslamite. 
Bntohers— Oosabotsee. 
Bwan-acs,  Bwoinug,  Bwoir-nug= Dakota. 
Byssiriniens=Nlpi88ing. 

0&— 8a. 

Oaaoao^'Caacat. 

Oaaguas  =>  Cayuse. 

Oaaki=Cherokee. 

OaaB',  Oaao'qti^  Dakota. 

0aatri=^Catr6o. 

Oabadilapo = Kato. 

Oabaies"  Kabaye. 

Ca-ha-na-po = Khabenapo. 

Oabanokc=Shabanshk8h. 

Oabasono  Palseta. 

Oabbassaguntiao,  Oabbassagunties,   Oabbassagunti- 

quoke = Amaseconti. 
Oabben,  Oabbins^Tekanitll. 
Oabellos  realsados»  Chippewa. 
Oabeson  -  Palseta. 
Oabetas=Kawita. 
Oabetka = Caborca. 
Oabeugna=>  Cahuenga. 
Oabeson  =^  Palseta. 
Oabia= Kabaye. 
Oabinoios = Cabinnio. 
Oabona,  Oab6rea= Caborca. 
Oabras = Kiabaha. 
Oabri=Zufii. 
Oabuenfa=Cahuenga. 
Oabultto=Kawita. 
Oabt^aoaamang,     Cabi\}akaamanc=>Santa      Maria 

Magdalena. 
Oaburoos = Cambu  jos. 
Oabwasing  =>  Shab  waslng. 
Cao=Ke,  Shash. 


Oaoaehiasa  Kaskaskia. 

Oaoahooanoas  =>  S  ha  wnee . 

Oaoames— Tacame. 

Oa^ani=>Cheyenne. 

Caoat=Caacat. 

Oaochumas  a  Chakchiuma. 

Oaohanuage=Caughnawaga. 

Oaohapostates=Cachapo8tales. 

Caoheoaoheki  1=  KuBkysk  i . 

Oaoheee's  band=Cocblse  Apache. 

Oaohekaeheki  =Kuskuakt. 

Oaohenuace = Caughnawaga. 

Oaehiadaohse»  Tueadasso. 

Oaohichi—San  Felipe. 

Oachies=Klehai. 

Oaohise  Apaohes.  Oaohise  Indians  ^Cochise  Apache. 

Oaohiti=Cochiti. 

Oaohnawage  =»  Caughnawaga. 

Oaohnawayes^x  Conoy . 

Oaohnewagas,  Gaohnewago,  Ca<thnuac>a=Caughna- 

waga. 
Oaohunilla=Cachanlla. 
Oaeknawages=Caughnawaga. 
Oaolasoo  ^Wasco. 
Oaonawagees=Caughnawaga. 
Oaoo=Zaco. 
Oaoopas=Cocopa. 
Oaoores = Shakori. 
Oaoouitas= Kawlta. 
Oao-tan'-qwdt-me'  ^lhmS=Umpqua. 
Oaoupas = Cocopa. 
Oadadoquis^'  Kadohadacho. 
Oada-kaaman  =San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman. 
Oadean^-Shatane. 
Oadapouoes = Catawba. 
Oadaquis,  Oadaudachea,  Oadaux,  Oaddo-daeho,  Oad- 

doe,  Osddokies.  Oaddons,  Oaddoques.  Gaddoqnies, 

Oaddoquis,  Oaddow,  Oadeauz^Kadobadacho. 
Oadeudobet=Cadeudebet. 
Oadioa=Cadecha. 
Oadigomo=Cadegomo. 

Cadloes,  Oado,  Oadodaooho^  Oadodaohe,  Oadodaohos, 
I      Oadodaruio^    Oadodakis,  Oadodaqui,    Cadodaqni- 
I      nons,    Oadodaqulo,    Oadodaquiou,    Cadodaqoioux, 
I      Oadoes,    Oadogdaohos,    Oa-do-ha-da-oho,     Oad<»jo- 
I      daoho=Kadohadacho. 
Oadoques = Coaque. 
Oados—  Peticado. 
Oadouoa= Comanche. 
Oadonx,  OadronsaKadohadacho. 
Oaenoestoerys  Iroquois. 
Oaensa=Taensa. 
Gae<yes=Cayuga. 
Oaeuquias = Canokia. 
Oafaqw  =sCofaqui. 
Oafltaebyque = Cofitachlqiii. 
OaAaenehi = Caj  uenche. 
Oaga=:Jeaga. 
Oagabegnx^Coyabegux. 
Oag&B'-Shakian. 
Oagatsky^  Aleut. 

Oagawami*kang=>Shaugwaumikong. 
Gaghnawagah,  Oaghnawagos,  Oaghneaewaga,  Oagli- 

newagos,  Oaghnaage=Caughnawaga. 
Oagnsjuet = Cagnaguet. 
Ounawaga,  Oagnawage,Oagnawagees,  Oagnawaugs, 

Oagnawaugen,  Oagnawangon,  Oagnewage,  Oagno- 

wages,  Oagnuagas-^Caughnawaga. 
Oagu=Chaffu. 
Oaguillas=3Kawia. 
Oagiiinaohi = Coguinach  i . 
Oaffullas=>Kawia. 
Oaaaoarague = Kanagaro. 
Oahainihoua,  Oahainohoua=Cahinnio. 
Oahskies=Cahokia. 
Oiha"»Dakota. 
Oahaniaga»Canienga. 
Oahaquonaghe  =sKanagaro. 
Cahata=' Kiowa  Apache. 
Oahau=Cahokia. 
Oahavnohoua=Cahinnio. 
Oaheuiyn,  Oahelixjr^a-Cahelejyu. 
Oahenmsenhonon =Toryohne. 
Oahniawaga=iCaughnawaga. 
Oahlaffuasa  Kiowa. 
0<hie7la<-Cheyenne. 
Qahiguas=*Kiowa. 
Oa'-hiks-i-tfa'-hiks«Pawnee. 
OahinnioaCachaymon. 
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Oahinoa,  OahirmoU^Cahinnio. 

Oahnawau,  Oali]utwftca=3Caugbnawttga. 

Oahnilla,  OalmiUo=Kawia. 

Oahnowas^Conoy. 

Oah]ioweUabella=>Ganowarohare. 

Oahnuaga=Caughnawaga. 

OahoU,  Oaholdaini,  OahokiessCahokia. 

OahoquM^Coaque. 

Oahoqni,  Oahoquias=Cahokia. 

Oahoiiita= Ka  w  i  ta. 

Oahroet,  Oahroet^Karok. 

Oahto-Pomo = Kato. 

Cahuabia=Cahuabi. 

Oa-hual-«liiti==  Paiute. 

Cahusvi = Cahuabi. 

Ofthocfta = Cayuga. 

Oahtulla,  OahuiilM»Kawia. 

Cahaita=Kawita. 

Oahimg-Hage=CahaQs:hage. 

Oah-wM.  Oah-WM-o«,  OahwU,  Oah-wi-ah,  Oah-wil- 

lat^Kawia. 
Oai-a-was,  Oaigua,  Oairaaras,  Oaihiuw=»  Kiowa. 
Caijouffaa,  CaHoiifM=Cayuga. 
0aaee$ee==Kailaid8hl. 
Oaillottx=Cayu8e. 
Oaijuunerofl = Qallinomero. 
Caiomalgi = Ocm  u  Igee. 
OaUraga = Ca  vuga. 
Gaiougo  a  Goiogoaen . 
OaioQfos,  OaiouguM=Cayuga. 
Oaita=Cahita. 
Oaia(ei=>  Cayuga. 
0«iwaa= Kiowa. 
Oaiyougas = Cajruga. 
Oai-yu^ol&=Siu8law. 
Oa|adaeliM = Tueadaaso. 
0^)ooka=Cayaboga.  . 

OMoagerif  OaJoagas=>Cayuga.  ) 
Oajouge = Goiogouen. 
Oajoogei = Cayuga. 
Oaionset = Cay  use. 
Oainalaa,  OajualM=Paiute. 
OaiuMs,  Ounger,  d^ofM,  Oi^iiffn^ Cayuga. 
Oaiufiaga = Cayahoga. 
Oaiukas.  Oigyoufaa,  Oigyagaa=Cayuga. 
OttainiJcoTm^^Cahinnio. 
Cakaixaruk= Kakontaruk . 
Oaket=Kake. 
Cakinonpaa^s  Kakinonba. 
Oaknawace = Caugb  na  waga . 
Oakwabaayaki— Sbakwabaiyaki.     . 
Ca-kwa'-len-ya  wun-wu=Shakwalengya. 
Calabaws  =iC&ta  w  ba. 
Ca'-la-M=Cheli. 
Oalaboe=Calaobe. 
CaUfan = Calcefar. 
Calahpoewah = Calapooy  a. 
Oalqomaaes-Gallinomero. 
Oal-a-mesu  Oa-la-inox=Tillaniook. 
Oalanaj.  Galanio,  0alan7=Sarauatii. 
Oalapeunt = Kalispel . 
Oalapooa,  Oalapooah,  Oalapoogas,  Oalapooias,  Oala- 

ooolia,  Oala(ootas=CaIapoova. 
Oalapoo7a=Kalapooiaii  Family. 
Oalapnaya,  Oalapayas^Calapooya. 
Oalasthoele,  Oalasthorle,  Oalasthorte=Quinaielt. 
Oalawa=Shalawa. 
Oaloharnie«= Kulchana. 
Oale=OcaU. 

Calendaruo = Kalindaruk . 
OalM=Talane. 

Galespelin,  Oaletpell,  Oaleipin=> Kalispel. 
Galiente^Ojo  Caliente. 
California  Indiaiii=Yuina. 
Oal-i-ka-we'-wito=Shalikuwewieh. 
Oalipoa=Calapooya,  Catawba. 
Calipooia^,    Calipooya,   Oalipoyas,     OalipuyowM=> 

Calapooya. 
OaliquonaAquacalecuen. 
G«lispeUs= Kalispel. 
Oalisteo,  Oalizteo,  Oalizto=Galisteo. 
Oalkahaan  =>  Shal  kahaan . 
Oalkobini^TauUn. 
Oallaffekeahs = Cherokee. 
Oal-lan*po-e-ouah,  Oallahpoewah— Calapooya. 


Oal-la-maks.  Oallamox,  Oallamnoks— llllamook. 
Oallapipaa,  Gallapooahi,  Oallapoohaa,  Oallapooiales, 
Callapooias,  Oallapootos,  OaUapooya,  Oallapooyahs, 


Oalli^iyM,  C«Uapnydt»Calapooya. 


OaUa  Wana^-Calahuasa. 

Oalleznax,  Oallemenz,    OalleiiMx,    Oalli]iiiz=» Tilla- 
mook. 

OaU-law-peh-Tea-aa«i  Calapooya. 

OallooMB,  0allM=Colu8a. 

Oaloait,  Oalooit.  Oaloort=Skllloot. 

0alooM=Calu8a. 

Oalooiahatohe=Caluaahatchi. 

OalopiMas^Acolapiasa. 

Oaloft^Calusa. 

OaloomassKulumi. 

OalteUto=>Tbaltelich. 

OaltMp«=Clatsop. 

Oaluo,  Oaluoa,  CMiiMM«CaluBa. 

Oamanohe.  OamaneheM ^Comanche. 

Oanian>=BCumaro. 

Oanian>aa=>Tamaroa. 

Oamarsches^Comanche. 

Cambaa=>Norridgewock. 

Oam<=>Zufii. 

Oamel-el-pema,  0am-6l-l«l-Pomas'=»U8al. 

Oaini=Zufii. 

Oamilya = Comeya. 

Oamitre  =«  Camltrla. 

Camocaoooke—  Pamacocach. 

Oamo8a= Comoza. 

O&'na-Sha. 

Canabas = Norridge  wock. 

Oaaabe,  OanabisKechipauan. 

Oanadtatfo— Canadasaga. 

CaaadaooasCanada. 

Canada,  La -Santa  Cruz. 

Oanadaqua  =«  Canandaigua. 

Oiaadiraggo  ^Ganondasa. 

Oanadaaager,    Oanadaaaggo,    Oanadasago,    Can 
•eaco,  Canadaaafe,  Oanadaaegy^Canadasaga, 

Oanadaiifo = Canandaigua. 

Canada7ager=Canada8aga. 

Oanadenaea = Canada. 

Oanaderagey^Ganondasa. 

Oanadaaago,  Ganadeaaque  ^Canadasaga. 

Canadaae=Canada. 

Canadeaegoa  Canadasaga. 

Canadian  Kendaia. 

Canadiaina,  Oanadiena«Canada. 

Oaaadiaega,  Oanadoaaffo^Canadasaga. 

Oanadqua= Canandaigtia. 

Oanadaiohara,  Oanaadnahore=Canajoharie. 

Gana^aoole— Canogacole. 

CanagarohsKanagaro. 

Canageaae  aConoy . 

Canaghkoqje=IroQUOi8. 

Canaghaadagaea^Oka. 

Oanacora= Kanagaro. 

Canainda=>Gannentaha. 


=Conoy. 

Can^ohft,  Oa-na-i6-ba-e,  Cau^ohii'ga,  Can-i^oOiar, 
Oanajora,  CaniJorba^Canajohane. 

Oanamoo =Cayamoa. 

Canandaqua,  Caaandarqua,  Canandaiiqua=:  Canan- 
daigua. 

Caaandaaaga^Canadasaga. 

Oanandeugoe = Canandaigua , 

Canaoneoaka='  Mohawk. 

Oanaouagon = Conne  wango. 

Oanapouoea=iCatawba. 

Oanaraaae,  Canariae,  Oanariaae^Canarsee. 

Canaa— Sana. 

Canaaadagaa,  Canaaadavga,  Canaaadogh,  Canaaa- 
dogha=Oka. 

Oanaaagua,  Canaaanga=»Kan8aki. 

Canasatanga = Oka. 

Oanaaader = Caneadea. 

Oanaaaadaga,  Canaaaatog7=»0ka. 

Canaatoguea=-Cone8toga. 

Oanatino = Kanohatino. 

Oanaumanoa  »Gal  linomero. 

CaaaTeat,  Oaaawaya,  Oanaweae=Conoy. 

Canars=Lipan. 

Canarae,  Canaraie-Canarsee. 

Oanaaadauque,  Canaaadego— Canadasaga. 

Canaaeraga"  Ganasarage. 

CanaatigionesCanastigaone. 

Oanataaaga  =>Canadasaga. 

Oaaanmanoa  =»  Galllnomero. 

Oanawagon«  Conne  wango. 

Canawagore = Ganowaronare. 

Canawagow=3Connewango. 

0aaawafua»-GanawagU8. 
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Oaaaw8hruiiM=3Caughnawa«ra. 

Oaaftwako=Gonnewango. 

Oaaawaro^utre— Oneida  (vil.). 

OaaawBre§here=:Ganowarohare. 

Oanawett^CoDoy. 

OanoemsaQuapaw. 

Oanoeraft,  Oaaeen,  Oaaeet,  Oaao^=Lipan. 

Oano«j»  Kiowa  Apache. 

Oaaoaie,  0ano6a,0aBohM»Kanaa. 

Oaaohy=>Mpan. 

Oanoons,  Oui-oow*>Konkau. 

OaaeyaLipan. 

OanaMaoho=  Kadohadacho. 

Oaiidaia^  Kendaia. 

Oaad«Uria»Tinajas,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Can- 

delaria. 
Oandia^Kendaia. 
^andia^Sandia. 
Oaaeadia=Caneadea. 
Caneds^Lipan. 
OaaadMaga^Canadafiaga. 
0aB66d»Lijpan. 
OaneendaxCiaimentaha. 
Oaneesi-Lipan. 
Oantgaoola^  Canogacole. 
OaaaghMdarundaz^Oka. 
Oantt— Shanel. 
OanandMbtt^  Naogeh. 
Oaneaadage^CaDadaaaga. 
Oaaeiraea—  Ganasarage. 
OaaeMedace  »  Oka. 
Oaneiiy^Lipan. 
Oaiiestio»  Kanestio. 
OaaMtogaa,  OanestofOBConefitoga. 
Oangaro = Kanagaro. 
Oanggaree  »  Congaree. 
OaB'-lia"=>Dakota. 
QanhawayizsConov. 
Oai)-ho-ha]n'-pa= Chankaokhan. 
OaaiahagaeCayahciga. 
Oaaibas  »  N  orridgewoc  k . 
Oaaioari  s  Ck)nicari . 
OaaioM^Takalli. 
=Tanico. 


Canide  (IndiaaesHCanada. 

Oanidesego,  Oanidiaafo^Canadasaga. 

Caniangat^Mohawk. 

Oany  oharie  -  Canajohari  e. 

Oaaimairo,  Oanimaret— Gallinomero. 

Caniooisa  Kannehouan. 

Oanipte^Kansa. 

OaniBtaftt,  Oaaiatoge  =>  Conestoga. 

OanitasaKawita. 

dan  ka^a  otina,  6anka  olkaii<=Chankaokhan. 

Oa&iie'  nikaoi'^=»Shangke. 

Oankia^Cahokia. 

OaQ  knte=Chankute. 

Oaniiabat= Norridge  wock . 

Oannadaaago,    Caanadeaaffo,     OaiiB>di»agO"'(^Hna- 


Gannaha,  Oaiuiahioa=  Kannehouan. 

Oannandaquah = Canandaigiia. 

OannarM =Canar8ee. 

OaimaMOone = Iroquois. 

Oannaation = Kanastuny  1. 

Oanaatchooary = Canai  oharie. 

OannMia,  Oaiui»oT=Lipan. 

OaanehoTanet »  Kannehouan . 

Oaiuienda=>Gannentaha. 

Oannenuit  OanneMiaLipan. 

Caimibaa= NorridgewocK. 

<?t"*'«ff^fHP*^,  Oaimii-daqua,  OauuadqiieaCanada- 

saga. 
OannisMonealroauois. 
Oanniimgaes^  Mohawk. 
Oaanohatiiuio,  OanBobatino— Kanohatino. 
Gaanqloharya^  Canajoharie. 
Oannokantimo= KanohatI  no. 
0aii]i<mde«a«i=iCanada8aga. 
CanBongagen-roimoiis  ^  Abnaki. 
Oaimouoene«  Iroquois. 
Oannoitoe  =>Kana8tunyi. 
Oannusadago =Oka. 
OaiMatiimo,  OanoatiBoa=Kanohatino. 
Oanodasega,  OanodoMgo^Canadasaga. 
Oaaoe  and  Paddling  AMiniboines,   Oanoe  Asaini- 

boinaa,  Oanoa  band^Watopapinah. 
Oanoe  Indiana ^-Mahican,  Wahtopapinah. 
Oanoemena  Malecite. 


Claaoenada=3  Kanagaro. 

Oanoffa= Gaanoge. 

Oanohatinno,  O«nohatino= Kanohatino. 

OanoiaeaConoy. 

Qanojoharrie  »Canajoharie. 

Oai)ona='  Wazikute. 

Oan0nchahonr<m<«=K)88webgad«gaa  h . 

Oanon  da  OhallysChell^. 

OanonlndianaaLower  Thoropmn  Indiana. 

Oanoomaken»Caughnawaga. 

Oanoriaa  ^Ca  narsee. 

OaaoaaCofitachiqui. 

Oanoaadagulf  Oaaoaedogai»Canada.saga. 

CanodaCofltachiqui. 

OanoaaadagesOka. 

Oanoaaoen^,  Ot noaaoone  » Iroquois. 

Oanoatogaa  =>  Cknestoga. 

Oanoohuiana = Kanohatino. 

Oanowaloa,  Canowarigfaara^sGanowarohare. 

Oanowaroanara^Oanowarohare.  Oneida  (vil.). 

Oaaowaa.  Oaaoyeaa,  Oanoyiaa,  Oanoya^Conoy. 

na-aa*  Vniiik  'ioia'a= Khudhapaaan. 

Cans,  Canaa=iKan8a. 

Oagadaci^Fana^Changdachikana. 

Canaea^OanaeisKansa. 

Oantiyea*  Kiowa  Apache. 

Oaatanual— Simaomo. 

Oantaarana— Kittanning. 

Oaataimaona^Simaomo 

OantamikankaCantaunkack. 

Oantey-Lipan. 

Oantona.  Caatonaea^Simaomo. 

Canton  indiaaaB  Iroquois. 

C&6)ae  wiape=Nanx6waspe. 

Oaati^jnana,  Oantona— Simaomo. 

Oanandagah=Junundati 

CanondaMga^Canadasaga. 

Oanuigaa= Mohawlc 

Canwagan=Connewango. 

Oaasaa.  Oans^  Canaei^'Kansa. 

Oaodaoho-  Kadohadacho. 

Oaoitaa=Kawita. 

OaokU^Cahokia. 

Caonetaa,  Oaonitaa—KawitA. 

Oaoquea =Coaque. 

Oaoqniaa^Cahokia. 

Oaonikaa,  Caooitaa-Kawita. 

OaouqoiaaaCahokia. 

Oapa=Quapaw. 

OapaohiqniaAcapachiqui. 

Oapaha=»Quapaw. 

Oapahowaaid^  Oapahowoaiok,  OapahowaioksCapa 
howasic 

Capalinos  Homulchison* 

Oapaaay=>Kapanai. 

Oapataaa  Capote. 

Oap«  OrokersMawash. 

Oap«  Fean=Cape  Fear  Indiana. 

Oap«  FUttMTT^Makah. 

Oap«  Fox  Indiana»Sanyakoan. 

Gape  Indiaaa»Nau8et 

nade  inivk*&oi*'aaShapeinihkashina. 

Oap«l=Kepel. 

Oap«  8apDiag=»Kechemudluk. 

Cap«  Bt.  lamea  tribe  =>Gunghet-haidagai. 

OapeutoiMha=Capoutoucha. 

Oapiohia,  Oapiga=sCapiche. 

Oapina=Capinans. 

Oapitan  OhiqnitosEskinenar. 

Oapitano  Oreek=>Homulchison. 

Capitinaaaea=>Onondaga. 

Oa-po«> Santa  Clara. 

Oa-po-oia  band=Kapozha. 

Oapoo=Santa  Clara. 

Capoquea = Coaque. 

Oappa- U  kaqpaqti. 

Oappaa— Quapaw. 

Cap-pelsKepel. 

Oaptain  Fipe*a  Village =Hopocan. 

OapuohieasCapote. 

Oaquima,  Oaquimay,  OaqiaiaeooBKiakima, 

Oaraoontauon,  Oaraootanon  =«  Coi  racoentanon. 

Oara  de  Montesuma^Casa  Grande. 

Oaraguiata = Karigouistes. 

Oaramanea.  Caranoaguaoaa,  Oaranoagoasea.  Garaa- 
oahoaa,  Garanoahnaaea,  Oaraneahnaiea,  Caranoa- 
nay.  Garaneooaa,  Garaalioaaa«sKarankawa. 

GanminesCoree. 
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0>niiik«hw»,  OarunkftwmM,  Oanmkonas,  Otnuikft- 
oaft,  Oarankowayt^Karankawa. 

OaraatooaniaiOaraiitoaaiuiais,  Oaraatonaiia*  Cones- 
toga. 

Oarcader=  Watlala. 

Carearilioas  Kankaskia. 

Oardeeha=>  Cadecha. 

Oaree,  Oare^=Kahra. 

Oanruaa  Kiowa. 

Oariboo  eateni=  Etheneldeli. 

Garibou— Attikiriniouetcb. 

Oarilwu  ladiana^Tutchouekutchln. 

Oariao=^Canizo. 

Oarisal»Sonoita. 

Cariuenche=Cajuenche. 

Oariin  =  Calusa. 

Oarlook=Karluk. 

OarlotsCalusa. 

Oarmaaike  Oalexi^s Santa  Rosalia  Mnlege. 

CarmaroB = Contarea. 

CarmelosSan  Carlos. 

Oarmelo  Bslaaaa»  Easelen. 

Carme-nek = Si  ksika. 

Oannentanaka=  Karmentanika. 

Carp  Biver  baBd-Ommunise. 

Carquiii=rKarkin. 

Carracooha  »  Ca  rhagouha. 

Oarrahadeer = Caneadea. 

Oarreohias = Cabokia. 

Oarrees='  Kahra. 

Canibas^  Noiridgewook . 

Oarribou  Indiana^^Tutchonekutchin. 

Oarribous = Caribou . 

Oarrien,  Oarrisr-Indiant,  Cairien=>Takulll. 

Oarrixallenoa = Ca  rri  zo. 

Garrizo=  Klokadakaydn. 

Oamioo= Cbornico. 

Oarryiaf  Plaoe  VlllafasGwaugweh. 

Car-MMM^  Kassovo. 


Oartacona = Carhagoaha. 
CartaKa=>Ca8take. 


Oartoonja— Catatoga. 

Oarvillas»Kawia. 

0aa=Ka8kaskIa. 

Oaaa  BlaAoa^Casa  Montezuma. 

Caaa  Blanao^Casa  Blanca. 

Oas-a-do'-ra=>  Destchin. 

Oasa  Oraada = Casa  Grande. 

Caflaliu=CaaHlic. 

Caaas  Orandas=Ca.<«  Grande. 

Oasawda=  Kasibta. 

Oaaoachiat,  Oaaoaoia— Kaskaskia. 

Cascade  Indians = Watlala. 

Oaseade  people =FawatinR. 

Cas,  oagh,  sa.gey^' Kuakuski . 

Cascakias,  Oascaqoias,  Oaseascbia,  Oascaskias,  Oas- 

casauia=  Kaskaskia. 
Oascellis.  Cascen— Cascel. 
Gascia=Casqui. 
Casoil= Cascel. 
Caseile^Casalic. 
Casein  ^Casqui. 
Casoo = Aucocisco. 
Oasa  grandisCasa  Grande. 
Caseiias=Kasibta. 
Casewago»  Cussewago. 
Oashaew  Kaabong. 
CasheheTatebka,  Oasbchokelka  Oomanehes^Kotso- 

teka. 
Oashbooks = Cusbook . 
Casbietan = Coshocton. 
Oasbong—  Kasbong. 
Oasbook==Cu9book. 
Oasioa^KaHibta. 
Gasinosa  Havasupal. 
Oasistar  Casiste^^Kasihta. 
Oasita=UsMeta. 

Caskaguias,  Oaskaqiiias='Ka!>kaskia. 
Oaskarorins,  Caskarouns^Tuscarom. 
Caskinampe= Kakinonlm. 
Oaskoukia=»Cabokia. 
Oasaino = Havasupal . 
Oaso^Kotsava. 
Casor=»  Coosa. 
Casquasqia-  Kaskaskia. 
Casque,  Gasquia— Casoui. 
Casqniars,  Oasqaias-» Kaskaskia. 
Casqain^Casqui. 
Casqninampoa  Kakinonpa. 


I  Oas-sans— KasBovo. 
Casaetasb^Kasihta. 
Casaia^Kichai. 
Cassita= Kasihta. 

Cass  Lake  band^Qamiskwakoka-wininlwak. 
Cas-soes,  Cas-son,  CassoosaKasaovo. 
Oasswer->  Cumshewa. 
Oastabanas = Castabana. 
Oastaebas^Cusbtnsha. 
Gastabainas= Castabana. 
Cas-tak*o-stk  t«n<»Cbastaco8ta. 
Oastaaoe=Cree. 
Castapanass  Castahana. 
Oastebetegbka-Oomanebes  »  Kotsoteka. 
Oastizes^San  Felipe. 
Castors  A  mikwa. 
Castors  >=  Tsatti  ne. 
Castors  des  Prairies^Sarsi. 

K'-t*=  Choctaw, 
tabans,  Catabaa.  Catabawxx  Catawba. 
Cataooorou,  Cataooiiru=Tacatacuru. 
0atada=iDbatada. 
Catacos-Castake. 
Cataba=  Kiowa  Apache. 
Cataboaobe=Cbattahoochee. 
Ca'tak&=  Kiowa  Apache. 
Ci'-ta-na-ri'-qua^  Canandaigua. 
Cataaoneaux = K  utenai. 
Cataonlou-  Catahoula. 
Catapaw = Catawba. 
Cataraagos = Cattaraugus. 
Catattba,  Cataubos,  Cataupas==  Catawba. 
Gatawabays=  K  utenai. 
Oatawbas,  Catawbau,  Catawbaw^  Catawba. 
Catawese = Catawissa. 
Catebne,  Catobaey^Cotechney. 
Catobo=s  Kadohadacbo. 
Cateebna,  Cateebne,  Cateebneys=>Cotechney. 
Catelamet  B  Cathlamet. 
Ca'-tba=Comancbe. 
Catharine  TowsBCatberine's  Town. 
Cath  Camettes,  CatbelamettssCatblamet. 
Catherine  Town=Catherine'8  Town. 
Catblaoonunatapa,     Catblacumaps,     Catb-lab-eom- 

mab-tap = Cathlacomatup. 
Catblabaws=*Tblakalama. 
Catblahcumups,      Catb-lab-nab-qniab^Cathlanah- 

quiah. 
Catb-lab-pob-tle  «  Cath  lapotle. 
Catb-lAk-abeekits,      Catblakabikits-Cath  laka- 

heckit. 
Cathlakamaps^Cathlacuniup. 
Catblamab,    Catblamaks,     Catb-la-mas,     Catbla- 

mats^  Catblamet. 
Cathlanunimims=>  Kathlaminimin. 
Oathlamuts,  Catblamaz=»Catblamet. 
Catblanamenamons,  Catblanaminim,  Catblanamini- 

mins  »  Kathlamlnimi  n. 
Catblanaqoiah  ^  Cathlanabquiah. 
CathlapooUe = Cath  lapotle. 
Cathlapooya  =>  Calapooya. 
Cathlapoutles,  Catblapouttes—Catb lapotle. 
Cathlapouyeas^  Calapooya. 
Catblas,  Catblasoans,  Catblasco,  Catblaseons,  Catb- 

lasoou,  CatblaskoSf  Catblassis»  Wasco. 
Catb-latb-la-laa,    Catblatblaly,   Catblatblas-Catb- 

latblalas. 
Cathlatsoos  =-  Wasco 
Catblawab  »  Cath  lamet. 
Catblayaokty>Cathlakaheckit. 
Catb-le-yaeb-e-yaobs  ==  Shahala. 
CathlnmetaCathlamet 
Catholie  Indians—  Pueblos. 
Catien^'Sbathiane. 
CatinakbsChatinak. 
Cat  Indians s  Erie. 
Catiokia=Cahokia. 
CatkUs^Catskill  Indians. 
Catlabmas,  Catlamas=Cathlamct. 
Catlasoott = Wasco. 
Catiipob,  Catlipoks- Cath  lapotle. 
Qa^atq^^Comox. 
Oat  Bation^  Erie. 
Catobocbe = Chattahoochee. 
Catokiab=^  Cabokia. 
Catriti^San  Felipe. 
Oat-sa-nim  =^  Yakima. 
Cat^i^ock,  Catqeyiok=Cutchogue. 
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GatUbM,  0Att4btlH*Cstawba. 
OattMoohee=ChattahOoche«. 
Oattako= Kiowa  Apache. 
Oai-tan-a-h&wi,  OattanahowMsItu(eiMi. 
Oattanyan  =>  K  ittanning. 
OatUrtffiu-  Catta  raugus. 
OitUwbM^Catawba. 
0«tUraiiti>«  Cattaraugus. 
OittUfotlM'-CathlapoUe. 
Oattoirayf**Catawba. 
Oatwaihafa^Cahtuighafe. 
OaiiAhdfiM^Cairahoga. 

Caiifh=>lCatiM< 

Caughnawaffa^  Iroopois. 

Oaughnawageys,     Caachnawaiiga,    Oangfanewaga, 

Oaoghaewago  »  CaugBnawaga. 
Catnuokoa^Cayuga. 
Oauldrona^  Col  ville. 
Oaamaohaa^:  Comanche. 
Cauiiairiohhaar7-=Canajoharle. 
Caondalaauque,  Caundaaaqne^Canadauaga. 
Canneeyenkeea = Mohawk. 
OaoBoaohe = Comanche. 
Cauaattuok = Coaattuc. 
Oau-ta-noh  ^^  Contahnah. 
Cautawba^  Catawba. 
Oautonee,  Oautoniaa— KutenaL 
Oauaea-Kansa. 
OaTaiaaea = Kouyam. 
Cavaaont = Palsetn* 
Oaveta=Kawita. 
OaTMon^Cerro  Cabezon. 
OaTioa^Rawia. 
Oaw=>  Kansa. 
Oa-wa=Xugua. 
Oaw-a-ohimsCowichan . 
Cawala— Shawala,  Shawnee. 
OawaUti= Cowlitz. 
Oawalla^Huhllwahli. 
Oawana^  Shawnee. 
Oawatie=Coyatee. 
Oawaupugos  =>  Cu  mum  bah . 
Oawa'xamux^  Nicola  band. 
Oaw-Oaw = Konkau. 
Oaweoa=Kawia. 
Oaweaitt  =>  Co  weset. 
Oawguat-Saugus. 
Oawidaa=Kawita. 
Oawina=Cajuenche. 
Oa-witohaas = Co  wichan. 
Cawittatt  CawitUws=-Kawita. 
Oaw-mainah = Comanche. 
Oawne«t=Koni. 
Oawras,  Oaw-ree=Kahra. 
Cawtaskakat = Kautas. 
0awva-8hixika= Tanwanshinka. 
Oa'xa&tx=>  Sh  ahani  k . 
Oayagas,  Oayagoe«= Cayuga. 
Cayahagah = Cayahoga. 
Cayaki= Cherokee. 
OayamMohM= Kiamisha. 
Oayani = Cheyenne. 
Cayantha = Con  ne  wango. 
Oayanwa=  Kiowa. 
Oayaac=Cayas. 
Cayauga= Cayuga. 
Oayaug«=Goiogouen.  Cayuga. 
Oayaughkias = Cahokia. 
Oay-au-wa,  Oay-au-wah= Kiowa. 
Oayawah,  Cayawatk=Kiawaw. 
Oaycaaa= Kiowa. 

Cayouges,  Oayeuget,  Oayeugoea  =3  Cayuga. 
Caycuaa= Kiowa. 
Oaybnga=Cayuga. 
Oayingahaugaa«  Moha  w  k. 
Oaymas = Caymus. 
Oaynawaftat=Caughnawaga. 
Oaynga,  Cayofaa= Cayuga. 
Oayohuaa^  Kiowa. 
Oayomugi = Cayomulgi . 
Oayonges,  Cayoogoea»  Cayuga. 
Cayooae=Cayuse. 
Cayoques — Coaq  ue. 
Oayoqttita=  Kjruquot. 
Oayotea=Coyotero8,  Pachawal. 
Oaroiagaa,     Oayouget,      Oayooguet,     Cayoungea^ 

Cayuga. 
OayonaaaBCayuse. 


i  Oayouah^Cayooflh  Creek. 
I  Oayooz'Caytise. 

CayowgaasCayugft. 

Oaypa=>Santa  Clara. 

Oayu=Cayuse. 

Oaynaga^^  Cayuga. 

Oayaga^Goiogouen,  GayagiMuilM* 

Cayuga  Oaatle=Gayagaanb«« 

Oayngaaa-Cayuga,  Kiowa. 

Oayuges^  Cay  uga. 

Oayucuia = Cayeguas. 

Cayulert,  Oayuiigaa= Cayuga. 

OayuqueUf  Oay-n-qnita— Kyuquot. 

Oayua,  Cairuae—WaulatpuaD  Family. 

Oaiaby  Pan-ITtea^Kotaava. 

OaiaaoaaaysKarankawa. 

Oa-xa-shee-ta = Cazazhi  ta. 

OebaUeta,  OtbeUikita,  CebelliUU='C«boll«ta. 

Cebola=Zufii. 

Ceboleta = Cebol  leta. 

CeboUa=Zufii. 

CeboUetto^Cebolleta. 

OebolUaas-Zufii. 

Ce'tiB^Tesik. 

9<9l'-qut  ^An'aSsThelhlkhuttunnc. 

Oaaaoawaaae,    Oaaooawonee,    Cecomocomoco  ~  Seco- 
wocomoco. 

Oedar  Oraek= Atcblnahatchi. 

Oeat-ahongoa  s  Brul^. 

9egiha-Dhegiha. 

(tegnake-oklMla  -  Chegnakeoki»ela« 

9e-fo'ni-na=Shungikikarachada. 

Oe-na-na-ka= ChQguakeokisela^ 

^eft-hoha-ton  =Che1rlmhaton« 

Oehmequa-sabinta = Shi  v  wits« 

OeickaMw=Chicka.««w. 

Gekaoawone = Secaca  won  U 

eeiiaha=  Dhegiha. 

Oakakawwoa = Secaca  woni. 

C^ke  yin-e^Shekeyine. 

'Ce  •kiwere = Chi  were. 

Oemanloa  <=  Comanche. 

Oimpa-Shempe. 

Oeneoa't*  Seneca. 

Ceneoa— SenecO. 

Oenepiaa = Acolapissa. 

Oeneaeans,  Oeaoaiaaa^Caddo. 

Os'ngoqedtaassShunkukedi. 

Ceaia= Caddo. 

de'nlin^Chenlin. 

Oenokipe = Sinoquipe. 

Oenola^Zufii. 

Oenotio = Geneseo. 

Oensoc,  Oeaaoo-iSinicu. 

Oenysi^  Caddo. 

da^liba=Cheokhba. 

OI-pa'le-Te'«=Shipaulovi. 

p^^men  ■»  Siccameen . 

O^'qtamoz = Ntlak  yapamuk. 

Cenaa  Aaaanya-Cadao. 

Ceri'aak^Cherinak. 

Oernalton  =.  Tsewenalding. 

Oerro-OaTeion  »  Tze-t^es-kadn , 

9eatolni»The8htshini. 

Oe-toiln'  ^dnnS^Thechuntunne. 

Oetgaanea= Yuma. 

Oi'taakEasThetsaken. 

Ge'tuktBm^Thetuksem . 

Oe'tuaum  -  Thetusum . 

Oeoala,  Oeuola^  Zufii 

Oeux  du  Sable = Sable. 

OeTola=ZuiJi. 

Oevolleta,  OevoUtto=CebolIeta. 

Og^Ete— Shkagech. 

Ogwiliko-Shgwaliksh. 

Onaa^Cheyenne. 

OhaamonaqujsTioga. 

0haaa»Ai8. 

Oha-atl=Chaahl. 

Ohab-way-wayjpin^  Shaba  wywyagun. 

Ohacaoantaa,  Ohaoakanto^Chacacanta. 

Chaeakangua^  Atchatchakangouen. 

Ohaoatot^  Choctaw. 

Ohaoohouma«= Chakcbi  nma. 

Ohaochottx= Chactoos. 

Ohacohumat.  Chaooi  Ovmaa,  Ohaooi  Oomaa,  Ohaea- 
hoamaasChakchioma. 

Ohaoha-Washa. 
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OhaohMhouma  =■  Cha  Icchiama. 

Ohaohakingua^  Atchatchakangouen. 

Ohaohamatseft= Hahamatses. 

01iaohelit= Chebalifl. 

Obaohippe^Le  Have. 

Ohaohoumas=iChakchiuma. 

Ohaohui'miA^  Hahuamls. 

Ohaohamatf  Ghaokohi-oomat,  Ohaeksihooinaft=Chak- 

chiuma. 
Obaoktaws=Choctaw. 
Ohaolan,  Ohaelanes=SacIaii. 
Chaco  oa&on=!Chacat. 
Ohaooumas,    Chaooome,    Ohaotihomaft,    Chaoaihoo- 

mas = Chakch  iuma. 
Chaetah.  Ghaetaayt,  Ghaotas,  Ohaetaw«= Choctaw. 
Chaotehi-Oumat,  u)iaotioii]nai=Chakchiiima. 
OhaetottsChatots. 
Ohaoxoumai = Cbakchlmna. 
OhadadoqoU  =3  Kadohadachu. 
Ohadeoa— Cadecha. 

Ohaetaw  Oapitales»Choctaw  Capttale. 
OhaetOM  sChactoofl. 
Ohafan  ^Taanchifln. 
Ohagaaoiis  M*  Shawnee. 
Ohafaottamifonf  »  Shaugawau  m  i  kong. 
Chagelok  iettlementt*  Jugelnute. 
Ohagnet^Chugnut. 
ChtffoaaiiffOn,   Ohafoimegoa,    Ohagtemifon,    Oha- 

foiuuBitoiif,  Ohagouraiif,  Ohafou6iiiigon»ShaU' 

gawautnlkong. 
OhagTiigii>iios»Akatiaquint. 
Obtfuaaofta  Shawnee. 
Ohaguyeaaaa^Cheyennd. 
ObabAh'Chtaha. 
Obaheowahs^  Chai*ooWA. 
QliahU=Ofee. 

Obahlolnagal = Lanahilduiis. 
^fth'-rft-rat^  Dakota< 
Ohah'-shm  =3  Apachei 
OlU['hU=>(^hoctaw. 
Ohahtaha,  Ohahta-Muskski.  OhahUs-Mtiskhogefin 

Family. 
Ohahwahnahlooka— Towahnahiookji. 
Obaimnt^Chaik. 
Ohai-nim'-ai-nl »  Cbolnlmni . 
Ohakohuqualk^ChUChchuqualk. 
OhakhtflctaiQtsShaktoIlgitilUt. 
Ohak-re-Ie-a- tons  Chock  relatad. 
Ohaktaws  »Chocta  w. 
Olialaaepauley^Chatakchufaula. 
Ohala«ttsoa>  Hiekatchka. 
Chalaxee = Cherokee. 
Ohalam= Clallam. 
Ohalaque,  Ohalaqulei^  Cherokee. 
Ohalas='Chala. 
Ohal-ohu-nie^Chatcheeni. 
OhaUtmiut=»Chalit. 
OhaU-o-wba= Chalowe. 
Ohaltas = Choctaw. 
Ohalola^Chilula. 
Ohamak  -  Taamak . 
Oha-ma-kia  =>  Kyamakyak  we. 
Oha-ma-ko-neo,  Oha-ina-ko-nMt=Chawakoni. 
OhamergsiSantsukdhin. 
Oham-ma-ko-neo = Cha  wakoni . 
CQiiimiiit'pdm  aChimnapum . 
Obamoappans  a  Shan  wappom . 
Ohamong  »  Gahato. 

Ohampoiobo,  OhampoiokiaChampoeg. 
Ohanagonfum  a  Chabanakongkomun . 
Chan-a-hue= Kechipauan. 
Chaaahani^e,  Ohanahunrege=Chananagl. 
Ohanas— Sana. 
Ohanoera  ">  Santsukhdhin . 
Cluuieiit='Lipan. 
Oha'-ne=Chaui. 
Ohanettra = Santsukdhin . 
Ohanea— Sana. 
OhanetkaiaShanelkeya. 
Chang  Doa=Kang. 
Ghaasoagnaaess  Akanaquint. 
Ohamen  (band}  ^Santsukdhin. 
Ohaaki— Chunkey. 
ObaaoaMuionsa  Shawnee. 
Ohaa-ta-ko'-da = Cheindek  holding. 
Obanimdadiaa  -  Tionon  tati . 
Ohan-wap-paaaShanwappom. 
duuisMo  Lipan. 

■■Cheyenne. 


Ohaonaiions,  OhaoniaShat^ne^. 
Ohaonaohaaa  Chaouachal.         ^  ^ 

Ohaooanaqoois,  Chaouaiiddnt,  Ohdoiiibi<k.  OUa^tii^' 

nong,  OhaSanoaa,  Ohaooaaot,  GbioiiimdM^  Glii<hk- 

ans= Shawnee. 
Ghaoaohas^Chaouacha. 
Ghaouennona,    Ghaouenon,    Ghaouens,    Ghaooaons, 

Ghaouoiaoat,  Ghaovaaoat,    GhaoTeaoai    Ghaowa- 

aoBs=Shawnee. 
Ghapaaun  -  Chepanoc. 
Gha^parahihu  =  U  upa. 
Ghapitoulas  =>  Choupetoulas. 
Ghapkaka-Chakpahu. 
Gbapmaa's  Bar=>Tikwalus. 
Ghapopiaet = Tiopinefl. 
Ghap'pah-saias  s  Chupcan . 
Ghappaquidgiok=Cbaubaqueduck. 
Ghap-po-saaa=>  Chupcan . 
Ghappunish=Nez  Perc^. 
Ghaptiooai «  Chapticon. 
GhaqoetaumaaChakchluma. 
Ghaqueta,  Ghaquitas«  Choctaw. 
Gha^-rii»Chelki  karachada. 
GkU'rii  •Chalkikarachada. 
Charaoks,  Gharab->Cheraw. 
GharaiaCharac. 

GhartkaM,  Oharakeyi>- Cherokee. 
Oharama*  Xarame . 
GharaakottA^  Karankawa. 
Gharaaoat«*8hawnee. 
GhartyaCharaC. 
Gharcawah-  Cbarcowa. 
Gtaar-ohetai^trSatchln. 
Oharo«wth  >t>CharcOWA« 
Ghargeufi^TakulU. 
Gharik««»<M  Ch6roke<t. 
Oharloqnolia  Huron. 
GharititaaaArapoho. 
Ghiki^lti-CaltiMi. 

ChiulM  Old  Tftwa,  OhtrltySaiatkla's  Towa*  Yalaka. 
Gharlayi  ViUage^Tftdush. 
Oharokeaa*- G  herokee. 
Oharraws  a  Chera  w. 
Gharreti^s  (baad)aChartler8town. 
GhaiTows=*Cneraw. 
Ghamu)oo=kChomico. 
Ghatiaakoe»Chatcheeni. 
Ghaata  baad  of  Xogue  BivertaChaflta. 
Chasta  Bootaat,  Obatta   lootea,  GhasU   8ootoa<» 

Chaata-Skoton. 
GhattayaChasta. 
Ghaauaoiu=ShawDee. 
Gha-ta->Chetco. 
Ghatabaa  aCatawba. 
Ghatahooohaa,    Ghatahooaie,  Ghatahouohi—Chatta- 

hoochee. 
Ghata-MuskokiaMuskbogean  Family. 
Ghata8=Chala. 
Ghata  ITobe^  Chattahoochee. 
Ghataw= Choctaw. 
Ghataway=Cbetawe. 
Ghai-ehee-aie  =:Cbatcheenf . 
Ghai-e-oha  =>  K  yati  i  kya. 
Ohatiaakh = Chatinak. 

GhatKas,  Ghatkaws= Choctaw,  ^        f 

Ghatoudca= Chattooka. 
Ghatouaio =Chatcheeni. 
Ghatowe^  Chetawe. 
Ghatsiaahs =Cbatcbeeni. 
Ghatsops = Clatsop. 
Ghattaes = Choctaw. 
Ghattafallai =Chuka£alaya. 
Ghattaaqua  ==  Chattooka. 
Ghattat=Chontaw. 
Ghattawka =Cbattooka. 
Ghattoes^cCboctaw. 

Ghattoeaofkar,  Ghattoftofktr=Chatoksofke. 
Ohat-to-ho-ohe=Cbattaboochee. 
Gbattoka==Chattooka. 

Ghat-tok-tof-ke,  GbattdcMfker=>Chatoksofke.. 
Ghattoooka = Chattooka. 
Gbattooga=»Cbatuga. 
Ghattoos=Chactoo6. 
Ghattossofkias  ^  Chatoksof  ke. 
Gbattukobuf aule = Chatu  kchuf aula. 
Ghatagee=BChatuga. 
Gbauaaoaas  Shawnee. 

Ghaubuaakoagkomuk=>Cbabanakongkomun. 
Ghau-ohil'.U=»ChowchmA, 
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OhtocUen,  OhandimretsCoIyille. 

OhftutneM,  OhauenoiuaSbawnee. 

Ohaohagn^noB— Monta^ais. 

Obao-kethlmo-oo  aChukahlako. 

OhattUnuu—  Xarame. 

OhaumeiiMaTawebaah. 

Oluuuiia,  01iaaiivt=Shawnee. 

GhauoiroBOB = M  on  tagnais. 

Ohaawaafhuai^  Ohanwaiigiiiig^Shawaxifrank. 

Ghaii-woo-«-lau-hatchM-»8awokl  i . 

OhaTanons  s  Shaw  nee. 

OhaTaTaras = Ansvares. 

OhaTaa  Pan  ruin»CbubkwicbaIobi. 

Ohavoaaaona  s8bawnee. 

Ohawa^  Cheyenne. 

Ohawaooola  Ratohu^Sawokli. 

Ohawaohaa-  Chaouacba. 

Ohawaek=>CbeewAck. 

Oha-wa-Ba»Kyawana.  Tehuatsana. 

Ohawangon,  Ghawaagonf  =-Shawangunk. 

OhawiBook-Cbowanoc. 

Ohawanoeif  Ohawaaont'Sbawnee. 

Ohawanook = Cbo  wanoc. 

Ohawari =T8awarii. 

Oh£'-we=Chaul. 

ObaweaontaSbawnee. 

Ohawetat =Cboctaw. 

Ohawoaaoka,  Chawoaoats,  Ohawoaoaok,  Chawonook, 
Ohawonoks,  Ohawons,  Ohawoon-^cbowanoc. 

Ohawopo wean«ok — Cba wopo,  Weanock . 

Ohawraw  B  Cheraw. 

Ohawom,  Chawun^Pokanoket 

Ohawwonookt,  OhawwonokenChowanoc. 

Ohaye=Cboye. 

Ohayenne  =>  Obey  enne. 

Chayeniie  Indiaas^Oglala. 

Ohaykisaht »  Cbaiccleaaht 

Obajroplnea— Tlopines. 

Ohea=>Sla. 

Ohtt-ahm^Cbeam. 

Oheahtoo=Cheteo. 

Ohealia»Chehalis. 

Ohe-anhan  ^  Ch  iaha. 

Oheaptin=Nes  Percys. 

Ohearhan,  Ohe  ar  haw^Cbiaba. 

Che-at-tee = Cbetco. 

Ohe-au-hau  ^  Cbiaba. 

Ohtt-au-hoo-ohesCbiabudshi. 

Che-baah-ah-bUh = Cbobaabish. 

Ohebaylu^ChehaliM. 

Oheb«raadoM= Bagaduce. 

Oheboifaii  (band)  =  Cheboygan. 

Ohebois  =3  c  n  ippe  wa. 

Oheoaffoa-sCblcago. 

Ohecaidith,  OheoaiishsChehalis. 

Oheoanadughtwo— Saquidongquee. 

Oheoaws^Cbiaha. 

Oheoher  Ree=Bnil4. 

Oheohili  sChehalis. 

Oheohinamiut^Cbicbinak. 

Oheohohomjrnies,  Oh6okahomaniea=Chickahominy. 

Oheokletit =Chaicclesab  t. 

Oheclaooa-ninne = Cbihlakonin  i. 

Ohe-oom  =»  Shigom. 

OheooM^Chekase's  Village. 

Cheooutimi,  Cheooutimiena^Cbleoutimi. 

Oheotawi = Choctaw. 

Ohedaik^Sbediac. 

Che^ong -ca = Cb  edunga. 

OheeohawKoae-Cbechawkoee. 

Oheeohaws = Cbiaha. 

Oheehalaa=»Chehalls. 

€heehaws»Chiaha. 

Oheelake  =s  Cherokee. 

OhMleat,  OhMlkaats,  OhMlkaat«=>Cbilkat. 

Oh«e-luok-kit-le-quaw— Cbilluckittequaw. 

Ohee-nah^Tsano. 

Oheenales= Chehalls. 

0hee-naa=T8ano. 

Ohe«iiik=Chiuik. 

Cheemtoh=Chinit8. 

Oheenook==Chinook,  Cbinookan  Family.     . 

Oheeowhee=sTBlyahl. 

Oheerake,  Gheerakee,  Ohearaque,  Ohearcikee— Chero- 
kee. 

Oheeaca  ^  C  h  isca. 

Oheestooyee  »  Tsistuy  1. 

Ohae'-Bhoo^Tsiahuatsepedhungpa. 

Ohae-shoo  peaoemaktrf — Tsisbuwasbtake. 


.Chefoklak. 

Clfc%affOtt,  Ohagakaa'Chicago. 

OheffounagM^Sbaugawaamlkong. 

OlMfwitimia— Chicoutiml. 

Ohafoaa^Tlgua. 

OhaKalea-Cbehaila. 

Ohdialim-iBChabeUm. 

Ohahan,     Ohahawak,    Ghahawa,     Gkahawnaackta 

Chiaba. 
OhehaTlia-  Chebalis. 
Cheh-anawe-htai  aChuchnnayha. 
Ghahew— Cbiaha. 
Oheh'he-tA  >Cheghlta. 
Ghetaa^Tsano. 

Ohakahomaaiaa  -  Ch  ickahominy . 
GheOEaihaa^Chlckaaaw. 
GhekakoQ^Chicago. 
Ghakalia^ChehaHs. 
Ghakaaawa = Chickasaw. 
GhdEaaaokaaa^Skaischiltniab. 
Ghek-a-pi-wba=  Kechipauan. 
Okakilia-Chehalia. 
Ghe-Uaa-diae^Skaischiltnisb. 
Ghekoatimiena,  0]iakoatimia=>ChicouUmi. 
Ghll-i-kiOhalakeaa  ^Cherokee. 
Ohe*lako-inBi=>Chihlakonliii. 
Ghelaqaaa,  Ohalakoa -Cherokee. 
Ghalkatefie^-Chilkat. 
Ghalla^Cbelly. 
GhaUioothe^^Chillicothe. 
GheUokae,  Gheloealgee,  Ohelokaaa^Cherokee. 
GhekoaU  ^  Natches. 

Gha-lno-ao  na-ne,  GbalaoooBinny=>Chiblakonini. 
Gke-loe-it-ta-qoaw,    Oka-laok-kit-ti-qaar»ChiUQck- 

ittequaw. 
Ghalnkamaiiohaa,  GhfilBkifnank<w= Lakmiut. 
Gha-ma-hua-vaa  ^Chemehuevi. 
Ghamainia  ^  Chemanis. 
ChcBia-kaeBi.  GheaiakaiuB,  Ghamaknm =Chtinakuan 

Family,  Ciiimakum. 
Ghe-ma-wa-waa,  Ghemabet-CbemebaeTi. 
Ghamebat  Ouigala^Paiute. 
Ghamagerabaa.  GhaBiafuaba-«Chemebuevi. 
Gbamagaabaa  BaTiataa-^Sbivwita. 
Ghamaguam,  GhaBkaguasCbemehueTi. 
GhaflMfua  oiO*>'^^'^*"**t*^  OBiyila^  Palute. 
Ghaaiagna  aavlcta,  OhaanagB^  Sav&ta-BSbiTwits. 
GhesiagBet  Gi^oaU^  Kawia. 

leaiaEBeTia,  GbasAr  *^ 

hua-vits.    Ohamaki 

qaaba,  OhamaquasCbemehaevi. 
Ghamaqua-ottDraiaaPaiate. 
Ghaailaam  ^Chimakum. 
Ghamigqabaa,  GhamihaaTia,  Ghaaiihoa-hua,   Chani- 

huaraa,  GhaBiihaaTea.  Ghaiai-hiiavaa,  GhaaaUiiiavki 

GhasuBarea  aCbemehuevi. 
OhammaayaasCbimmeayan  Family. 
OhantaBohovaBiataa  *>  Chomoncbooaniate. 
GhaBioBf«>CbemaDg. 
GhaBi«n=>8ichomoTi. 
GhaainBg  »  Gahato. 
Ghanakitaaa =CbiakaneaK>a. 
GhaBandoaBaa^Seneca. 
Chaaaag,  GhaBaaga*8benango. 
Ghaabaaal  =>  Cbenpoael. 
Ghaaaaaaa = Qeneaeo. 
Ghaaaga  » I  nffamatsha. 
OhaBaago = Chenanga 

Gheaeaaa  Gaatla,  Gkaaaaaiaa,  OkaBaaaiaaa»Qencaea 
GbaBiarasRantankdhin. 
GbaBiagtf,  GhaBiBgu<«Shenango. 
GhaBiaaioa  »  Qeneaeo. 
GhaBkua—  Cbonque. 

Ghaaaaaaa  Gaatl(^  GbaBBaaaiaa»Gene8ea 
GhaBoadadaaaaTionontati. 
GhaBOBdaaaah = Gaando  wanang. 
Gheaoaio = Geneseo. 
GhaBooz =Cbinook. 
GhanoTB,  GhaBoyaaa^Ataugewi. 
GhaBnkea=>Chinook. 
GhaauBda  ^  Junundat 
GhaBUBdady^TionontatL 
GhaBOBdoa  a  Jun  undat 
GhaaoBdiaa  ^Tionontati. 
GhaBuaiea,  Ghaauaiaa,  Ghaaaaaio^QeQeseo. 
Ghaokeaa  -Cherokee. 
Ghaowa^Tsiyahi. 
Ghapaatt,  Ghapa&aasChepanoc 
GhapawaaaCnippewa. 


Gk4 
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Ohep»wy=Cliepanoc. 

Ohe-pa-wy-an,  Oliepft7aB:>Chipewyan. 

Ohepeoho^  Paraunkey. 

Ohep-en-a-pho = Chepenafa. 

Cbep^ouyan,  Ohepewayma=Cbipewyan. 

Ohepewayi^Chippewa. 

Cbep6wyaa=>  Athapascan  Family,  Cbipewyan. 

Ohepeyan^Chipewyan. 

0hepeyaiift=iAtDapa8can  Family. 

ObeponMea,    Ohepoatia,    Chepouua,    ChepouM6a== 

Cnepoussa. 
Chepowat,  Oheppewes^Chippewa. 
Oheppewyan,  Clnepp67as=»Cmpewyan. 
Oberaguees,  Oheranes,  Cherakeei,  Cherakia,  Ohera- 

quees,  Oheraauit»  Cherokee. 
Chereoaqius=Cnirlcahua. 
Oher«ohoa=Keresan  Family. 
(n&erermons= Shawnee. 
0ber6a=Keresan  Family. 
Oherioabui = Chiricahua. 
Oheriokeei,  Oherikee =Cherokee. 
Ohenula,  Oheniilof==0hlnila. 
OlMniOTUCoe,OhernoTBkoi,  Oh^moTaky^Chemofskl. 
Ohe-ro-ha-ka = Nottoway. 
Oherokii.    Oherooke«a,    Cheroqueet,    Oberraokees= 

Cherokee. 
Oherr'h-quuh^Cherkhi]. 
OherrokeeSf  OherrykeesaCherokee. 
Oheaapeaoks,  Oheaapeakea,  Ohetapeiani,  Ohesepiana, 

OheMpioocJc=Chesapeak. 
Ohe-the-gwa = K  enabig. 
Ohesheaniin = Muaya. 
Ohetkitalowas = Chiskatalofa. 
Oheater  VaUer  Indiana.  Ohestaas  Shasta. 
Oheatoowa,  Gbaatowaf  Chestaee»T8istuyi. 
Cheta-ut-tinne=T8etautkenne. 
Ohetoas,  Ohetoo«.  Oheteoea,  OhetooM=Chetco. 
Ohetemaohaa=>Cnltimacha. 
Obfltbl'=^Chak. 
Ghetho  Kette=Chettrokettle. 
Ohetionewath^Cbltitiknewas. 
Obfltimaoha=Chltimacba. 
Ohetkoe=Cbetco. 
OhStl-<-shXn,    OhetlMMntaa,    OhetltMmiten,    Ohet- 

lesa-en-tun,  Ghet-less-in-fen^^Chetleschantunne. 
Ohetooehetema=Chatukcbufaula. 
Ohetro  Ketle,  Chetro-Kettle»Chettrokettle. 
Oheneux  ou  poila  leu^,  Oheueux  reltuetaOttawa. 
Glheurkany=:Cbananagi. 
Oheverichaa=aSeu  varits. 
Oheyet=Shlvwits. 
Cheveux  RelT^= Ottawa. 
Ohevlon  ruin=Sbakwabaiyali. 
Ohewackala=SawokIi. 
Ohe- w«»-nB = Oto. 
Glhe-wak-a-to=isSawokli. 
Ohewe=T8iyahi. 
Chewenee =Choinimni. 
Chewohe=Tsiyahi. 
Ohe  wok  o  lee=>Sawokli. 
Ohe-won-der-gon-injr=3Ketohewaundaugenink. 
Oheyenne  8ioux=>Wutapiu. 
0hez-7e-na=>Tzechescbmne. 
Ohia=Chua,  Sia. 
Chiaaa=Ais. 

Ohiabel-na-poma=3  Keliopoma. 
Chiacantefoua  =>Chlakane880U. 
Ohiaoaw=Chicka8aw. 
Ohiacbi-Oumaa  ^tChakchiuma. 
Ohlaeuan^Siaguan . 
OhiaEneMou  ^  Chiakanessou. 
COiUUan = E^eblos. 
Ohians  =>  Chey  en  ne. 
Ohiappawaws = Chi  ppe  wa . 
0hiaa=.\i8. 

Ohibenaooadie  »  Shubenacadie. 
Cbibois=Chippewa. 
Cbioa^a^Chickasaw,  Chicaza. 
Obioaobas,  Ohioaobos^Chickasaw. 
Obieagou,  ObioagS,  Obieagt,    Cbioagu,  ObioagvT=> 

Chicago. 
Ob  Joabamaniat  =»  Cbickahomin  y . 
Obicaksawt  ='Chickasaw . 
Gbicalina=»Chookheere80. 
Obioaqw=Chicago. 
ObiearacaissChlricahua. 
Obioaaabay^Chickasawhay. 
ObioataUf  Obioatat,  Cbioaiauiu^Chlckasaw. 
Obioasawbay^Chickasawhay. 
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ObioasawftaChickajBaw. 

Cbioaae^Chekase's  village. 

Obieasou.  Obieaaaaa,  Obioawobaws,  Obioaaa,  Obioba- 

oaa^Cnickaoaw. 
ObiQbafov=Attu. 
Obiobanee = Wateree. 

Cbiobasau,  Cbiobasawi,  Obiobaibas=>Chickafiaw. 
Obiobedeo,  Cbiobedek=Chi8edec. 
Obicbeqaaas=3  Rancocas. 
Obiebiotioale=>ChichUticalli. 
Obiobiffoueks^Chicbigoue. 
OUobiiaya = Cuch  iaga. 
ObicbM-Chilili. 
ObiebilUoale=ChichilticaUL 
Obiobilop=Shi8balap. 
ObiobilteOalli,  Obiobilti,  ObiobUtiflab,  Obiobilti-oaL 

GbiobUtioaU,   Obiobiltioale,   Obiobiltiealen,  Obi- 

ebiltioaUTobiobiltio-Oalli,  Obiobiltie,  Gbiobiltie 

AUi=ChicbilUcalli. 
Obiebinagamute = Chicbinak . 
Obicbiti=Chilili. 

Obiobitioale,  ObiobitU  OalU»ChicbUticalli. 
Gbiobiyaga=Cuchiaga. 
Obiobkitoni=:Cbetsgitunai. 
Obiobobooki= Chikobok  i. 
ObicbominyisCbickabominy. 
Obi«bidob= Pecos. 
Obicbula=::Chentsithala. 

ObiekabamaniaB,    ObiokabaBiinaa=>Chickabomlny. 
Cbiekabokin=Cbikoboki. 
Cbiokabominet,    Cbiokabomones,    Cbiokabomoniea 

Cbickabomlny. 
0biek-a-Iees=>Chehali8. 
CbiokaUna^^Chucalifisa. 
Obiokanee=>  Wateree. 
ObiokanoMous=Chiakanes80u. 
Cbidcaree  =<  Wateree. 
Cbiokasawka^^Cbickasawhay. 
Obickasawa,  CbiokaMas— Chickasaw. 
Obiek-aUt=Klikitat. 
Cbiokatawbut = Neponset. 
ObidcMlM,  ObiokeUs^Chehalifl. 
Obioken-bawk=Khuyeguzhlnga. 
Obiekesaw,  Obioketawa>=>  Chickasaw. 
Obiokiaea=Chlskiac. 
Obiokitaw=Chickasaw. 
Clbiokitats=»Klikitat. 
Obickkaaab,  Cbioksaa,  Gbiokiawi,  Obioktba,  Obiok- 

sbau  ^  Chickasaw. 
Gbioktagbioks=IUinois. 
Obioktaws^Cboctaw. 
Olbiokuobatty=rCbicuchatti. 
Obiooooan = Secaca  won  i . 
OU'-oo-mX'-oo,  Obio'<mii'oo=Shecomeco. 
Obioontami =Chicoutimi. 
Obiooria,  Obioorie=Chicora. 
Obiooutime =Chlcoutimi. 
Cbictagbioki=IIlinois. 
Gbiotaws = Choc  taw . 
Obioaobatty=Chicucbatti. 
Obidiiinas= Alcbedoma. 
Obien = Cheyenne. 
Gbien-71ano8='Thlingchadlnne. 
Obiennea = Cheyenne. 
Obifokblngumut  =»  Cb  i  fuk  1  u  k . 
Obigabomakadik =Shubenacadie. 
Obigagou= Chicago. 
Obigantalgi,  Cbigantaalga==Quigalta. 
Gbigasaws = Chic  kasa  w . 
ObigUonaaa = Chitimacha. 
ObigUt= Kopagmiut. 
Obigmut— Chigmlut. 
Obignik  B^=Kaluiak. 
Obigoula = Chlcora. 
Obigtagboiok8=>  Illinois. 
Obiguan^Siaguan. 
Cblguas=Tigua. 
Cbigui-cagui=:Chiricahua. 
Gbiha=Chlaha. 
Obibales,   Obibalitf    Obibeelees,   ObibMleMb,  Obi- 

beUib=Cbehali8. 
Obib-kab-we-kay=ChlppGkawkay. 
Obibobooki,  Gbinobookies,  Cbibokokia,  Cbibolaoki=> 

Chikohoki. 
Obibiii-oabui=:  Chiricahua. 
Cbikaobat = Ch  icka5»  w. 
Obikago,  Cbikagons,  Obikagou,  Oblkagoiia,  Cbikagu, 

Obikagw  =:  Cn  icago. 
Obikabokin  ='Cbi  kohoki. 
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OhikahominyaChickahomiDy. 

Obikailuh^Chehalls. 

OhlkakuaChickasaw. 

Ohikalish»Chehalis. 

OhHriMhi,  GbikaMwi,  Oh£kuha=Chlckasaw. 

OhikeelUo-Chehftlis. 

Ohikelaki-Cbikohoki. 

Ohikelia,  OhikilithM»Chehalb. 

Ohikimini,  CbadniBUnalachtiKO. 

Okikitawi,  CbikkaMh,  OhikkeMh^Chickasaw. 

OhikohMski^Chikohoki. 

Ohikoilidi=Cbehalis. 

OhikoUoki-Chikohoki. 

OhikaahaChickasaw. 

OIuktaohika=>  1 1  linois. 

OhilaoofliBe,  Ohi-lah-oah-tha=^Chillieothe. 

Ohiloaha,  Ohiloaks,  Chiloalea,  Ohiloat,  Chiloatet^ 

Chilkat. 
OhUoatin=iT8ilkotin. 
OhUobadilklMrue^Chllchadilkloge. 
OhUooot^Chflkoot. 
Ohilooten,  Ohilootin=TsilkotiD. 
Ohiloow  Apaohaa,  Ohil»oa^   Ohile  Oowet^^Ghirl- 

cahua. 
Ohileoas  =>T8iItadeii . 
Ohllhxotiii  =>T8ilkotln . 
OhiU==ChiliU. 
Okilian=Tsiltaden. 

Chilioagua,  Ohilioafua  Apaohaa=Chirieahua. 
OhiliooateiU,  Ohiliooten^Tsilkotin. 
01uUoothe=ChUlicothe. 
OhiUooti]i==TsilkotiD. 
Ohilikoffi=ChiIlicothe. 
Ohilil^  OhiUlo,  0hilil7=xChilili. 
Okilioii=«TsiltadeD. 
Chilivik=>»e1awigmlat. 
Chilkahi-Kwan,  <»iilkahto»Chilkat. 
Ohilkaht-teiia=>Takutine. 
Obilkattt,  Ohilkat-qwan,    Ohilkatskoe,   Ohilkkat^ 

Chllkal 
Ohiikho'tanne,  Ohir-xoh-ten,  Okilkotiii^THilkotin. 
Ohiilaoothe^Chillieothe. 
Okillatet^Chehalis. 
Ohillooatens=TKilkotin. 
OhiUikoffi=»CbilIicothe. 
Obiimi=ChiIiIi. 
OhilUmiut^Chinik. 
Ohillokittequaws=Chilluckittequaw. 
Ohillona^Tsiltaden. 
OhillookkitMuaws,  Chilluokkittaqnawi,   Ohillnkit- 

tequat,  Ghulukittequaw,  Chilluk-Kit-e-quaw,  Ohil- 

luk-kit-t»-quaw=Col1 1  uc  k  ittequa  w. 
OkU-lu-la,  OhUlalalu=»Chilula. 
OhiUwayhook^Chilliwhack. 
GhiIooathe=Chillicotbe. 
0hilon=T8iltaden. 
OhUook=8killoot. 
Ohiloweyuk^Cbilliwback. 
0hilpaines=T8ibl  inainde. 
OkUtioale^Cbicbilticalli. 
OhUtokin=Tsilkotin. 
Ohilto,  Ohilts=Cbehalis. 
Obilukki  ==Cberokee. 
ChUii'ktkwa=Cbllluoklttoquaw. 
ChUukweyuk=CbiUiwha<;k. 
Ohim-a-kim  =»  Cbimakum . 
OhimakumaCbimakuan  Family. 
Ohi-mal'-a-kwe,   Ohimalaquays,  Chijnalqiiays==Chi- 

malakwe. 
OhimawaTa,  OhimohinY6a=Chemebuevi. 
(niimedoM=^Cbumldok. 
ObimehtteTai,  OhimekueTe,    Ohiinehwhuebes=sChe- 

mebuevl. 
Ohimekliagamut,  Ohimekliak^Cbimiak. 
Ohimewawasof  Arixona,Ghiinhueve«=Cbeniebuevi. 
Ohimiagamute = Cb  i  m  iak. 
Ohimioum = C  b  imak  um . 
Ohim-i-dok  -^Cbumldok. 
Ohi-mi-hua-hua='Cbemebucvi. 
Ohimiiirvaiigamiut= Cbimiak. 
Ohim-naa-paiif  Ckim-nah-pum,  Obim-nah-pun,  Ghim- 

napoos,  Ohi]imapuna=Cnimnapum. 
Clhiinohueois= Cbemebuevi. 
Ohimook=-CbincK)k. 
Ohimpaain=Cbimmesyan  Family. 
Ohimteyang = Tsimshian. 
Ohimtyana=Cbimmesyaii  Family. 
OhiBiteya— Cbumteya. 


Ohi-iBu-a«=(3ienega. 

Qiim-ue-hae-vaa,  Ohion-woyHM—GhemehueTi. 

Ohin=iTakulli. 

Ohina^Cbiaba. 

Ohin-a  Ka-na  TM-Bhia-ina»  Pueblo  Caja  del  Rio. 

Ohia-a-ktun = Cblmakum . 

OhinaoffOaSbenango. 

Ohinapr»Cbinapa. 

Ohina-a-knnuisOhimakum. 

OhineMe,  Ohinene=Gen^eo 

Ohiiifaa=Cayuga. 

Chinflgmut^CninKigmiut. 

Chinffleelamoadke,  0ktBgleolaino1ik.0hiagieolamttk» 
Cblnklacamooae. 

OhinfoteaoQ,  Ohi]ifotaa^es->Cbinooteague. 

Ghiafu<=>  Sbenango. 

Ohin-hook=Cbinook. 

Okinigmut^Cbinlk. 

Ohiningue  =>  Lcffsto  wn . 

OhiniBoas^Cabinnio. 

Ohiiupa= Varobio. 

Ohinkiaoamooia,  Ohiaklaoamoo— *a  01d-tova= 
Cbinklacamooee. 

Ohiiikoa=Cblnko. 

Ghinloet=»NaUiatin. 

Ohiaaahpum,  Ohia-na-pain=Cbimnapum. 

Chin  ITationoLillooet. 

Cbinnesoe^Geneaeo. 

Ohinnifni^i  LogstoWn. 

Ohinaook,  Ohiiiook=Cbinook. 

Chiaokabi-Cbinakbi. 

Cliiaook=Cbinookan  Family. 

Chiaooks— Cbinookan  Family,  Kalapooian  Fam- 
ily. 

Ohinoala^Qeneseo. 

Ohinouktt:>Cbinook. 

OhinouBi= Hopi. 

Ohinquaok^Cinqaack. 

Ohinuo,  Obia^aCbinook. 

Cbinuk=-Cbinookaii  Family. 

Ohinandada<=Junundat. 

Obiokuk,  Chiookak=>Cblukak. 

Obi8= Dakota. 

Obiouanons=Sbawnee. 


Ohipaille=Cbippoy. 
Ohipawawaa.  Okipawaya, 
Ghipooke = Coippekawkay. 


Ghipawei^ia—  Chi  ppe  wa 


I  Obipeouaian,  Gbip«waa»Cbipewyan. 

Obipewaa==Chippewa. 

Chip^way=Cbipewyan,  Cbippewa. 

Cbip«wayan=Cnipewyan. 

Obip«weght,  Chipeweiffht=<Cbippewa. 

Cbipewyaa  Tianey,  Cmpiouan— Cbipewyan. 

Chipiwa  =^  Cb  i  ppe  wa. 

Obipkawkay = Cbi  ppeka  wkay . 

Ghipote=»Cnippewa. 

Ohipouaaa = C  nepouasa. 

Chippanum = Cbepanoc. 

Chippawaa,  GbippawaMaCbippewa. 

Chip-p»-ooke  sa  Cbippekawkay . 

Ohippwmayaf  Chippewaea,  Ohippewaia= Chippewa. 

Chippewa*  of  Lake  Buperier^KitcbiRumiwiDini- 
wug. 

Chippewaaof  ^emUaa  RiTer— AnibiminaniBibiwi- 
niniwak. 

Chippewaua=3Chlppewa. 

Chippewayan,  Ohippewa3ranawok=>Cbipewyan. 

Ohippewayana  proprement  ditssTbilanottine. 

Chippewayeen^Chipewyan. 

ChippewaysB  Chippewa. 
I  Chippewayaof  LeaohLake='PillagerH. 

Chippewaya  of  Red  Lake = Mbtk  wagami  wisagaigaii. 

ChippewaTi  of  Sand  Lake=>  Kabmetabwungaguma. 

Chippeweigha^Cbippewa. 

Chippeweyan,  Ohip-pe-wi-yaB=Cbipewyan. 

Chippewyan= Athapascan  Family.  Cbipewyan. 

Chippew3rae,  Ohippowayt=r Cbippewa. 

Chippowyen  ^Cbipewyan. 

Chippttwas=CbIppewa. 

Ohipunish,  Chipoaniah^Nez  Pere6!^ 

Chipwaea,  Ohipwas=Chippewa. 

Chipwayaa,  Ohipwa3ranawdk=>Cbipewyan. 

Ghipwaya  sCh  ippe  wa. 

Cbipweyan,  Chip-wyansaCbipewyan. 

Chiquaohax=  Chickaaa  w . 

Chiqaito=-Towarnodentiel. 

Chiquola=>  Chicora. 

OhirakueaaCberokee. 
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Chirieagui,  Ohirioacuia,  Ohirioahnii  Ohir-i-oa-huani, 
Obiricahaaa,  Chi-ri-cahui,  Ghirioaquis,  Chiriou- 
•gi,  Ohiriguaia,  Ohirikahwa=^Chiricfthua. 

ChiripiBona=  Assiniboin. 

OhiriotianB,  Chirooahue^Chiricahaa. 

Ghirokys  ^  Cherokee. 

Ohirumas — Yuma. 

Ohiaapeaoks,  OhiaapeanajOhi-aapi-aakaCheiapeake. 

Ohiaea=Quizq  uiz. 

Ohiaedech  ^Chisedec. 

Ohi-ahe' = Mescaleroa. 

Ohiahye' =  Apache. 

Ohiakaotf  Obwkiaqk  aaChj/ikift/'.. 

Ohia-lerah =TaIal. 

Ohiamal = Chinatu . 

Ohianedlnadinaye =Chlltoeyadiiaye, 

Ghiaaenoaaiok^Cbiconeaaex. 

Cbit-ah-hut = Kllkitat. 

Ohitaahuak^Sitnazuak. 

Ohit-at-hut^Klikitat. 

Ohitohakoa=Checbawkoee; 

Ohit-ohe-ah=Chitffi. 

Ghit-oo,  Ohitooea^Chetco. 

Ohititi=Chilili. 

Ohitko=('hetco. 

Ohit-lea-Mii-ten=Chetleschantuime. 

CbiUkawt=Chi1kat. 

Ohitna«hiiak=Sitnazuak. 

Okit-o- won-e-augh-gaw = Seneca. 

Ohitaah,  Ohit-Bangh=iChit«a. 

Ohitwout  IndianB=Similkameeii. 

Ohittgaa= Cay  uga. 

OhiTano-ki^Caiia  Grande. 

Ghl-TO-la=Zufli. 

ChiwaUe=HuhliwahU. 

Ghizaxia:=ChiekHsaw. 

Ohixotttiini = C  h  i  cou  timi . 

Ohia-ohea-ohe-nay  s  Tizseasinaye. 

Ohkituk=Skittok. 

Oklaob-ft-jek= Yakutat. 

COiU-w&k-kto^  Klawak. 

Ohlen-ko-an  hade=KIinkwan. 

Ohlukdaoh-adi^  Hlukahadi. 

Ohlol-ohagu  ^  K I  ugh  uggue. 

Ohoaenne  »Ch  ey  en  ne. 

Ohoam-Oha  di'-Ia  Po'mo=ChomcbadUa. 

Ohoaa,  Ohoanitta^iJhowanoc. 

Oho-bah-ah-biah- C  hobaabish. 

Chobouakonkon,  Ohobone-Konhonom,  Ghobonokono- 
mom^Chabanakongkomun. 

Ohooataua—  Choctaw. 

Ohocehuma= Cha  kehiuma. 

Oboeooloooo = C  h  u  kah  lako. 

GbocoomawB^Chakchiuma. 

OhoohiU,  Ohoohiti^Cochiti. 

Chooh-Katit-^Sik^;ika. 

Ohoohoeois=:ShoNhoko. 

Ohoohonea =Shoehoni. 

Ohockalocha,  Ohockalook^ChiikHhlako. 

Ohockeohiatte = Chicuchatti . 

Ohooke-cluoca,  Ohock-olook-o^Chukahlako. 

Ohookreletan =ChockreIatan . 

Choektawa  K  Choctaw. 

Ohoooohattoe =Chicuchatti . 

Gho-oo-men-aa— Chukaimina. 

Ohooo-niekla = Cbocon  i  kla. 

Cho-oo-iiiah=Nez  Percys. 

Ghooonyem = Chok  uyem. 

Ohoe-re-Ie-a-tan = Chockrelatan . 

Ohoota- Choctaw. 

Ohootah,  Choota-Muikhog»Mu8khogean  Family. 

Ohootaugha = Choctaw . 

Ohootaw  Maakhogee=Muskhogeau  Family. 

Ohoetoa=:Choctaw. 

Ohooujrem-iCbokuyem. 

Choenumaeaa  ^Choinimni. 

Oho-e-neea— Choinok. 

Oha-e-nem-nee,  Oho-e-nim-ne,  Gho-e-nixn-nees-^Choi- 
nimni. 

Oko-^nuoo  ^Choinok . 

Oboa-wem-naa^Choinlmni. 

Obohomaa=Tohome. 

Cho-ho-nnta = C  hunnt. 

Ghohoptina^Nez  Percys. 

Ghoinoo,  Ghoinook,  Choi-nuokoiChoinok. 

Gb6ia=Zoe. 

Ghoiakar=^  Chusca . 

Ghoiz»Zoe. 

Gbokohoomah—Chakchiuma, 


Ohokechatti  ^Chicuchatti. 

Gha-ke-ma-nea,  Gho-ka-ndn-iiali,  Gho-kem-niea^s Chu- 
kaimina. 
Ghoka- tar-to- womb=Chokatowela. 
Ghokfaktoligamute,    Ghokfoktoleghagamiut=Shok- 

fak. 
GhokiamauTaa,  Gbokimauvea,  Gkokimana,  Gho-ki'- 

min-ah  =>  Chukaimina. 
Ghokiagna=Chokishgna. 
OhokiUpia^Siksika. 
Gbokonnl = Plfialenoe. 
Ghoktah,  Ghoktaua,  Gboktaw= Choctaw. 
Gho-kn-yen = Choku  yem . 
Ghola=Chula. 
Gholotaua=3Choctaw. 
Gholobone = Cholovon  e. 
Ghomaaea,  Ghomana,  Ghomenea=sTawehash. 
Ghomok,  Ohomok-Sparam^Tzauamuk. 
Gbomonoouaaiataa,    Ohomonehonanintaa  =  Chomon- 

chouaniste. 
Ghomoiitakali=>ChomontokaIi. 
Ghonaaona  »  Shawnee. 
Ghonekaea= Chonque. 
Ghongaakabes  ^ChongaKketon. 
Ghongaa  Kabi=SiK8eton. 
Ohongaakabion= Chongaaketon . 
Ghongaakaby=Si»>eton. 
Ghongaakethon,    Ghongonaeeton,     Ghoiigouaoeton=- 

Chongaaketon. 
Ghongue-iChonque. 
Ghonkaaketonwan  -  Chonga.sketon. 
Ghonoghoheere = Canaj  oharic. 
Ghonondedeys^Tionontati. 
Ghonontouaronon =Seneca. 
GhonagatkabT= Chongaaketon. 
Ghonukea  =3Chinook . 
Ghonuntoowauneea =Seneca. 
Ghoooohanoeyaa  uhukchansi. 
Ghoosak8=Chugachigmiut. 
GhooK-ehan-oie,      Gbook-ohanoy,       Ghook-oha-na«, 

Ohook-chau-aea,  Ghook-chaw-oea,  Ghook-ohimoy-=: 

Chukchanai. 
Ghook'heereao^Cbuoalissa. 
Ghookka  Phar^ah^Chukafalaya. 
Ghoomedooa=Chumidok. 
Ghoomteyaa = C  h  um  tey  a. 
Ghoomuoh = Chumuch. 
Ghoomwita  ==  Ch  nm  w  i  t. 
Ghoo-nemnea = Choinim  ni. 
Ghoo-noot =Ch  un  ut. 
Ghoot-ohane6rs=rChukchanai. 
Ghopanniah^Nez  Percys. 
Ghopeea = Chupcan . 
Ghopenmiah.  Gnoponieah,  Gkoponiah,  Gkoponnaab=: 

Nez  Perccs. 
Gh6pi-hano«h  -  Ty  u  pi . 
Ghoponaoa = ChepouKsa. 
Ghoptioo,  Ghoptioona=('haptieon. 
Ghopnniah,  Ghopu]unoheea,Ghopuxixdah=NczPerc^ 
Gboqnata  ^  Echota. 
Ohoqaiehouinana=Chakchiuma. 
Ghora=Cora. 
Ghorakia = Cherokee. 
Ghorohake = Corchaug. 
Ghori=Taurau. 
Ghoro=Ch08ro. 
Ghoronaohaa = Chaouacha. 
Ghoruioo=Chorrucoi 
Ghonh,  Gh6nh-nainu=»Choaro. 
Gho'aha-^Taensa. 
Chdah'ka=So8hka. 
Gho-»hoB-nl  =^  Sh  oehon  i . 
Ghota=Cora.  Echota. 
Oho-tan-o-man-aa  ^  Shutauiiomunok . 
Ghote.  Ghote  great = Echota. 
Ghotok-Mufk=Chatok8ofke. 
Ghouacaa,  Ghouaohaa=Chaouacha. 
Ghouaooet=Sokokl. 
Ghouaotas = Choctaw . 
Ghouala = Chera  w . 

Ghouanonga,  Ghouanona,  Ghooanoua— Shawnee. 
Ghouohillas,     Ghouohille,     Ghou-ohill-iea  =>  Chow- 

chilla. 
Ghouohoumas = Chakchiu  ma. 
Ghouanona,  Ohoueanona='Shawnee. 
Ghounakabeea,  Ghougatketon^Chongasketon. 
Ghoula^Cbula. 
Ghouman,  Ghoumanea,  Ghoiunana,  Ghoomay,  Chou* 

menea = Ta  wehash . 
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OhikahominyaChickabominy. 

OhikaUith^Chehalis. 

CQiikakM^Chickasaw. 

OhikalUh^Chehalis. 

Ohikasahi,  OhikaMwt,  Oh£kuha=Chicluisaw. 

OhikMlis^Chehftlis. 

OhikeUU^-Chikohoki. 

Ohikelis,  OhikiliahM^Chehalb. 

Ohikimini,  CbikiaiannalachtiKo. 

Okikitaws,  Chikkaaah,  Okikkeaah^Chickasaw. 

OhikokaoU  ^Cbikoboki. 

Ohikoilidi=>Cbebali8. 

Okikolaoki-Cbikohoki. 

Okikaah^Cbickasaw. 

Obiktaokika^Illinolfl. 

Obilaooffse,  Obi-lak-oaktha=Cbillieotbe. 

Okiloaks,  Ukiloaka,  Ckilealet,  Okileat,  Cbileates== 

Cbilkat. 
0kileatin=T8llkotin. 
Obilokadilklosue-Cbilchadilkloge. 
Obilooot^Cbilkoot. 
Obilootea,  Okilootin=Tfiilkoiin. 
Obiloow  Apaokea,   Okileoafo,  Gkile  Oowet^Cbiri- 

cabua* 
ObUeonsonTsiltaden. 
Obilkyotiii  =-Tailkotin . 
CkiU=ChililL 
0bilian=>T8iltaden. 

Obilioagua,  Okilioafua  ApaohM=Chlricabua. 
Okiliooatena,  Obiliootan^Tsilkotin. 
OkUiootbe  ^Cblllicotbe. 
Okiliootin-^Tsilkotin. 
Okilikoffi^Cbillicothe. 
OkiUl^  Obililo,  0bUil7=CblUIi. 
Okilioac-Tsiltaden. 
OhiliTik»SeIawigmiut. 
Okilkikt-Kwan,  OhiUnbts^Chilkat. 
Okilkakt-teiia=xTakutlne. 
OhilkaaUf  Ohilkat-qwan,    Okilkatskoe,  Okilkkat=* 

Cbilkat. 
Okiikko'tanne,  CkiT-xok-ten,  Ohilkotin=THiIkotin. 
Obillaoothe^Cbillleothe. 
0bUlates»Cbehali8. 
ChiUooat«]is=T8ilkotin. 
Okmikoffl=»ChilIicotbe. 
CaiiUill-Cbiim. 
Obmimiat=Gbinik. 
Okillokittequaw«=Cbllluckittequaw. 
OkmoM=T8iltaden. 
Ckillookkiteouawt,  Gbillaokkittaqnaws,   Okillnkit- 

tequaa,  Gkillukittaquaw,  Ohilluk-Kit-e-quaw,  Okil- 

luk-]dt-t»-qttaw= Ch  11  luck  ittequa  w. 
GkU-lu-la,  OkiUalaks=Cbilula. 
Cbillwayhook^Chilliwback. 
Okilooatke^Chillicothe. 
Ohilon^TsiltadeD. 
OkUook=x8ki11oot. 
Okiloweyuk = Cblll  i  wback. 
Okilpaines=Tsiblinaindc. 
OkUtioale=Cbicbiltical]i. 
OkUtokiii^Tsilkotiu. 
OkilU,  0kUts=Chehali8. 
Okilokki =Cberokee. 
Ohilii'ktkwa-CbUluckittequaw. 
OhUukweyuk =CblIli  whack. 
Okim-a-kim = Chimakum. 
Obimakum-^Cbimakuan  Family. 
Oki-mal'-a-kwe,   Okimalaquays,  Ohimalquays^Chi- 

malakwe. 
Obimawa^a,  OhimohinTM=Chemehuovi. 
Okimedooa=Cbuinidok. 
Okimehuevaa,  Okimokuere,    Okimehwkuebea^Che- 

mebuevi. 
Okimekliagamat,  Gkimekliak=Cblmiak. 
Okiinewawa«ofArixona,Cbi]nbueve«=>Cbemebuevi. 
Okimiagamute = C  hi  m  iak . 
Obimioum^Chimakum. 
Obim-i-dok =Chumidok. 
Oki-mi-bua-bua=Chemehuevi. 
Ohi]ning^aagamiut=:Chimiak. 
Obim-nab-pan,  Ohim-nab-pam,  Obim-nab-pun,  Cbim- 

napoot,  ubimnapunt=Cnimnapuin. 
Clbiinobueois=Chemebuevi. 
Obimook=>Chinook. 
0bimpsain=Chimme8yan  Family. 
Obimseyant = ThI  msh  ian . 
Obimsyans^Chimmesyan  Family. 
Qbinteya— Chumteya. 


Okinklacamooaa'a       Oid-temn^ 


Obi-BHi^taCienega. 

Qiim-ua-bue-vaa,  Obim-woy-oa«CheinehaeTl 

Cbiii«3Taku1Ii. 

Obina=Cbiaba. 

Obin-a  Ka-na  Tia-BbQ-iBa=>  Pueblo  Caja  del  Kia 

Cbin-a-ktun = Cblmakum . 

Obinanco = Sbenango. 

ObinapTsCbinapa. 

Gbi]ia-a-kiuna=(jhimakum. 

Obinesee,  Obineaae^sGeneseo 

Obiiifaa<=  Cayuga. 

Cbi]iclgmut=BCbingigmiut. 

Cbinglaelamoaebe,  uhiii(l6ola3molik.Obiii^eolamik« 
Cblnklacamooee. 

Obmfoteaoo,  Obingoteaguei— Chlncoteague. 

Obiaio^ = S  nenango. 

Obin-book= Chinook. 

Gbi]iifmut=Chinik. 

Obiaingae = LogBto  wn . 

Cbininoaa^Cablnnio. 

Obinipas  Varobio. 

QbinklaoainQoae, 
Cblnklacamooee. 

Obiakoa=Cbinko. 

Gbinloea=NaUiatin. 

Cbinnabpiim,  Obin-Ba-pam^sCbimnapum. 

Obin  HationsLillooet. 

Obianasae = Qeneseo. 

Obinnign<=  LogstoWn . 

Obinno^  Obinook=Cblnook. 

Cbinokabi =Cbinakbi. 

CbiaookaCbinookan  Family. 

Obinooks— Cblnookan  Family,  Kalapooian  Fam- 
ily. 

OhinoalaBGenefleo. 

Obinoukt = Chinook. 

ObinouBB=»  Hopi. 

Obinquaok  »  Cinqoack . 

Cbiauo,  ObiniSkaCbinook. 

Cbinuk=>Cbinookan  Family. 

Obinondeda = Jununda  t. 

Obiokuk,  Oblookak=Cbiukak. 

Obi8= Dakota. 

Obiouanons = Shawnee. 

Obipaille = Cbippoy . 

Cbipawawaa.  Gbipawayt,  Obipaweigba—Chippewa 

Obipcoke = Co  ippekawkay . 

Obipaouaiaa,  ObipewaB^Cbipewyan. 

Obip«wa«=ChIppewa. 

Obip<way=Chipewyan,  Chippewa. 

Cbipewayan = Cn  i  pe  wyan . 

Gfbipawegbs,  Obipe waigba  » Chippewa. 

Obipewyaa  Tinney,  Cbipiouan— Cbipewyan. 

Obipiwa = Ch  ippe  wa. 

Gbipkawkay =CbI  ppekawkay . 

Gbipote = C  n  i  ppe  wa. 

Obipouaaa  =sCnepousBa. 

Cbippanum=Chepanoc. 

Gbippawaa,  Oblppawaas —Chippewa. 

Gbip-pe-ooke  »Cnippekawkay . 

Ohippaooayaf  ObipfMcwaaa,  Obippewaia^ Chippewa. 

Cbippawaa  of  Lake  Buperior^Kitcbigumiwinini- 
wug. 

Obippewaaof  Pembina  Ki^er^Anibiminanisibiwi- 
niniwak. 

Obippewaua=>Cbippewa. 

Cbippewayan,  Obippewayanawok»Cliipew>-an. 

Cbippewayana  preprement  dita=Tbilanottine. 

Cbippe  wayeen  =■  Cnipe  wyan. 

Cbippewayicr  Chippewa. 

Obippeways  of  Leacb  Lake=Pil1agen«. 

Gbippewayi  of  Red  Lake= Mifik  wagami  wisagaigan. 

Obippewaya  of  Sand  Lake«  Kahmetabwungaguma. 

Gbippeweigba^Chippewa. 

Cbippeweyan,  Obip-pe-wi-yan=Cbipew\Tui. 

Obippewyaa^  Athapascan  Family,  Chipewyan. 

Obippewyse,  Obippowaya= Chippewa. 

Gbippowyen  sCbipe  wyan. 

Obippttwasr=  Chi  ppewa. 

Obipaniah,  0bipaiini8b=>Nez  Perc^ 

Obipwaea,  Obipwas= Chippewa. 

Obipwayan,  Obipwayanawok^Cbipewyan. 

Obipwaya=-Cb  ippewa. 

Cbipweyaa,  Obip-wyaasCbipewyan. 

Cbiqnaoba«Chickafiaw. 

Obiquitoa-Towaraodentiel. 

Obiquola»  Cbicora. 

Obirakues»Cberokee. 
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ChirioAgai«  Ohirioacuii«  OhirioAhnit  Ohir-i>oa-hiuuii, 
Ohirioahues,  Ohi-ri-om-hui,  Ghirioaquis,  Chiriou- 
■fi,  OhiiiffuaUt  ChirikahwA^^Chiricabua. 

Ohiripinonss  Assiniboin. 

Ohiriquans,  Chirooahue=Cbiricahua. 

Ohirokyt -=  C  h  erokee. 

OhinunaB — Yuma. 

Ohiaapeaoka,  Ohisap6aiia,Ohi-Mpi-aokaCbe8apeake. 

Ohiaoa — Quizq  uiz. 

Ohiaedeoh  ^  Cbisedec. 

Ghi-she' = Mescaleroa. 

Obiahye'^  Apache. 

Ohiakaot,  (ndakiaok=>Cbi8kiac. 

Ohis-le-rah =Talal. 

Ohiamal = Cbinatu. 

Ohi»aed1nadinaye=Chlltoeyadnaye, 

OhiaMnoasiok = Ch  iconeesex. 

Chit-ah-hnt^Klikitat. 

Ohitaahuak = Si  tnazuak. 

Ohit-at-hnt  ^^  K I  ikltat. 

Chitohakoa = C  hec  ba  wkofle: 

Ohit-«he-ah=Cbit«a. 

Chit-oo,  OhitooM^Cbetco. 

Ohititi^^Chilili. 

Cliitko=(;betco. 

Ohit-les-Mn-ten = Chetlescbantnime. 

Chitl-kawt^Cbilkat. 

Obitnasbuak  =:  Si  tnazua  k . 

Cliit-«- won-e-augh-gaw  ^  Seneca. 

OhitMh,  Ohit-iangh^Chitiia. 

Ohitwout  Indiana=81milkaineen. 

Chiagas=CayuRa. 

OhiTaao-ki»Ca8a  Grande. 

Ohi-vo-la^Zufli. 

ChiwaUe=HubliwabU. 

OhizaziaeCbickHsaw. 

Ohizoutiini =Cb  1('X)U  timi. 

Chia-chea-ohe-nay  Tizseasinaye. 

Ohkituk^Skittok. 

Oblaoh-ft-jek= Yakutat. 

Ghl&w&k-kto^  Klawak. 

Ohlen-ko-an  hade^KIinkwan. 

Ohlukdaohadi = H 1  ukabadl. 

Ohlul-«hagQ  =  Klugbuggue. 

Choaenne»Cbeyonnc. 

Ohoam-Cha  di^-la  Po^mo=>Cbomchadila. 

Ohoaa,  Ohoanifts  =Cbowanoc. 

Oho-bah-ah-bish  -  C  bobaabiflb . 

Chobonakonkon,  Chobone-Konhonom,  Ohobanokono- 
mum  =>Chabanakongkomun. 

Ohooataua— CbociAW. 

Ohocohuma^Chakcbiuma. 

Chooeoloooo = r  b  u  kah  lako. 

OhoooomawB^Cbakcbiuma. 

GhoohiU,  Chochiti^Cocbiti. 

Choeli-Katit^Sik*<ika. 

GhoohocoU  ^SboNhoko. 

ChoelumM=Sb(«honi. 

Ohockalooha,  Ohockalook^Chukablako. 

Ohookeohiatte  ^  Cblcncbatt  i . 

Obooke-oluocaf  Ohook-olook-o=::Chukablako. 

Ohookreletaa =CbockreIatan. 

Ghoektaws  K  c  b(  >ctaw. 

Ohoooohattoe=Cbicucbatti. 

Oho-oo-men-as = Cb  u  kai  ml  na. 

Ohooo-niekla  =»  Cbocon  i  kla. 

Oho-oo-iiifth=Nez  Percys. 

Ohoeoayem=Cbokuyem. 

01ioo-re-le-a-tan=CbWkreIatan. 

Oboota— Cbocta  w. 

Ghootah,  Ohoeta-Mnikhog^Muakbogean  Family. 

Oboetanchs= Choctaw. 

Obootaw  Mutkhogee^Muskbogcau  Fumily. 

Ohootoa  ==  Cbocta  w. 

Oboenyem-i  Cb  okuyem . 

ChoenumaeM  =:Cboinimni. 

Gho-a-neet— Cboinok . 

Gho-a-nem-nee,  Gho-e-nim-ne,  Cho-e-nim-neM- -Cbol- 
nimni. 

Oko-a-nuoo  =3  Cboinok . 

Oboe-wein-nea»Cboinimni. 

OhohomM =Tobome. 

Gho-ho-nata=^  Cbunut. 

Ghohoptina^Nez  Percys. 

Ohoiiioo,  Ghoinook,  Ohoi-nuoka>Cboinok. 

Obiia^Zoe. 

Ghoiaka  ^  Cbuscti. 

Ghois»2:oe. 

Ohokchoamah  »Chakchiiiina. 


Ghokechatti  aChicucbatti. 

Gha-ka-ma-naa,  Oho-kaHBia-nah,  Gho-kam-niea=Cbn- 

kaimina. 
Ghoka-tar-to-womb»Chokatowela. 
Ohokfaktoligamuta,    Ghokfoktoleghagamittt=Sbok- 

fak. 
ObokiamauTaa,  GbokimauTeB,  Ghokimena,  Oho-ki'- 

mi]i-ah=>Cbukaimina. 
Ghoki«cna=>Cbokisbgna. 
GhokiUpia=Siksika. 
Ghakonni = Pifialenos. 
Gboktah,  Ohoktaua,  Ghdktaw=-Cboctaw. 
Gbo-kn-yen=Cbokuyem. 
Ghola='Cbula. 
Gholotaut=:Cboctaw. 
Gholobone =Cboloyone. 
Ghomaaea,  OhomaBa,  Ghomenea=Tawebasb. 
Gbomok,  Ohomok-Spayam^sTzauamuk. 
Cbomonoouaniatet,    womonahoaanistds  ==  Chomon  • 

cbouaniste. 
Gbomontakali = Cbomontokali. 
Gbonaaont  =1 8ba  wnee. 
Ghoaohaet  =>  Cbonqne. 
Gboafaakabea^CbongaMketon. 
Gbongas  Kabi^^SiHseton. 
Ghongaakabioa  ^Chongaflketon. 
Ghongaskaby<=Si»teton. 
Ghongaakethon,    Ghongonaeaton,     Ghongouaoaton=^ 

Cbongasketon. 
Ghonaua-iCbonque. 
Ghonkaakatoawan = Cbongasketon . 
GhoBoghohaara=Canajobaric. 
Ghonondadaya^csTionontati. 
GhonoatouaronoB  «  Seneca. 
GhonagaakabT=>Cbongaaketon, 
GboBukaa  =>  Cni  nook . 
GboauBtoowaaBeaa=Seneca. 
GhooaohaBoaya»  Ubukcbansi. 
Ohoocaka=Cbugacblgmiut. 
Obook-ebaa-aia,      Gbook-abaBoy,       Ghook-oha-naa, 

Ghook-ahau-aaa,  Ghook-cbaw-caa,  Ghook*abuBoy=' 

Cbukcbansi. 
Ghook'baaraao  =>  Cbucal  issa. 
Ghookka  Pbar<ah=CbukaIalaya. 
Ghoomadooa  =>  Cb  uraidok. 
GhoomtaTaa = Ch  um  tey  a. 
Ghoomaoa = Chumucb . 
Gboomwita= Cb  um  wit. 
Choa-BeBmea^Cboinimni. 
Gboo-Boot=>Chunut. 
Ghoot-abaaeara = Cbukcbansi. 
OhopaBBiah=Nez  Perc^. 
Ghopaaa = Cb  upcan . 
GbopeBiBiah.  GnapoBieah,  Ghapoaiah,  GhapaBBaab= 

Nez  Perccs. 
Gb6pi-h£ao«^  .  Ty  u  pi . 
Gbopaaaoa = Cbepoussa. 
Gboptioo,  Gboptiaoaa^Cbapticoii. 
Ghopuaiab,  GbapuBaiobaaa,ObopuBBiab^  Nez  Percys. 
Gboqnata  -Echotti. 
GboquiohouBiaBa = Cbakchiuma. 
Obora=(^ra. 
Oborakia  =- Cherokee. 
Gharahaka = Core  baug. 
Cbori=T8urau. 
Gboro=Ch08ro. 
Ghorouacbaa=Cbaouacba. 
Gboruieo = Cborruco, 
Gbonb,  Gh6nb-Bamu=Cbo8ro. 
Oho'aba^Taensa. 
Choab'ka^Soflbka. 
Cbo-ahoB-aS = Sboebon  i. 
Gbota=>Cora.  Ecbota. 
Gho-taa-a-BiaB-aa^Sbutaunomanok. 
Ghota.  Gbota  graat= Ecbota. 
Obotok-aaufk =Cbatok8of  ke. 
Gbouaoas,  Gbouaobaa=Chaouacba. 
Gbouacoat= Sokoki. 
Obouaotaa = Choctaw . 
Gbouala^Cheraw. 

Ghouaaaaga,  Gbauaaana,  Ghonaaaua^ Shawnee. 
Gboueblllaa,     Gbauabille,     Ghau-ahill-iaa  =>  Chow- 

cbilla. 
GbouahouBiaa^Cbakchiuma. 
Ghouaaaaa,  Gbouaaaoaa^Sbawnee. 
Gbouaaakabaea,  GhaugaakatoB=('bongafiketon. 
Ghaula-Cbula. 

GhounuLB,  Gbaumaaaa,  Ghoosiaaa,  Gbaoaiay,  Chou* 
'TawebaMb. 
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Ohouontooaroiion  ^Seneca. 

OhoTftU = Cberaw. 

Ohowah,  Ohowaa,  Ohowaae,  Chowftnoake,  Ob«wa- 

noc«,  Ohowanok,  Ohowanooke^iChowanoc. 
Obow-ehi-lien,    Ohow-«hillaa,    Chow-chille,    Chow- 

ohilMes,  Chowolaa=Chowchilla. 
Ohowees=:(:haui. 
Ohow-tt-iuin-ne=Cboinimni. 
Ohowookolo,  Ohowooolo^Sawokli. 
Ohowou = Chowanoc. 
Ohoya=roya. 
Ghritka-an-  Katkaayi. 
Ohr§loh-kon= Hehlkoan. 
Clirelejan=s8ulujane. 
Ohreokeea = Chen>kee . 
Ohriitaneaux,  Chriatenaux,    OkrUteneauz,    Ohris'- 

te-no,  Ohriitenois,  Chriatiawant,  Ohrittianeattz- 

Cree. 
Ohristian    ladiana^Christanna    Indians,    Mora- 
vians, Pueblos. 
Ohrittiaiittx,  Ohriatiaaux,  Okriatiiieattz,  OhriatiiioSf 

ObrUtinou = Cree. 
Ohriitobal.  Obristo^al^San  Cri8t6bal. 
Chritenoe«=Cree. 
Ohualpayt = Col  ville. 
Ohuaiio«t=Sbawnee. 

Ohu-oha-oasj  Ohu-oha-chas=Keresan  Family. 
Ohuohuqaalk=Chuckcbuqualk. 
Ohuohuwayfaa^Chuchunayba. 
Chuokehalins = Cbukcbansi. 
Ohuoklin=^Cbucktin. 
Ohuoknutto = Ch  u{^  u  t. 
Ohu'-em-duk=Cbuemdu. 
Chuga,  Choffaoh,   Chufaoh'if-mut,   Ckugaohimute, 

Chugaokimute = Ch  ugacblgmi  ut 
Ohugants = C  b  ugn  ul . 
Chugatoh^Cbuffacbigmiut. 
Chuffhnot,  OhugnnuUf  Ohiiffniiet»Cbugnut 
01iu]juffen=Cayuga. 
Chaka4ako=CbukabIako. 
Ohukaw«=  Cbocta  w . 
Chukohagemiut=CbnfiBinlut. 
Ohuk-ohan'-oy = C  h  ukc  hansi. 
Ghukohuk = 0  h  u  kc  hagem  i  u  t. 
Ohukohukualk,  Ohuk-ohu-qaaeh-u,  Ohukohuqualk= 

Cbuckcbuqualk. 
Chu-ke-ohan-se = Cbukcbansi. 
GhukeBws=Cbickasaw. 
OkukluOE-mut,  Chukohukomate— Yult. 
Ghttkuohatta= Cbicucbatti. 
Ohft'-la=Tsulalgi. 
Ohul^am,  Chuii^ame=SuIuJame. 
Ohulpun^Khulpuni. 
Ohuluaam  »  Sul  u  j  ame. 
Chulukki  ==  C  berokee. 
Chu-mai-a^Yukian  Family. 
Chumakumt=Cbimakum. 
Ohu-m&'-wa  ^  Cbuma  wl. 
Ohumeto = Ch  um  tey  a. 
Chu'-mi-dok = Ch  umucbu. 
Chum- te'-3ra = Cb  umteya. 
Cliuna-kdii = Huna. 
Ohunemmea = Cboinimn  i . 
Cliuiiky=Chunkey.  Cbunkey  Chltto. 
Chunnapiins^Cbinmapum. 
Chunoiyana-^Atsugewi. 
Chunute---Chunut. 
Ohuoanous -=  Sbawnee. 
OhupuinneB=^Cbupiunni. 
Churohen  ^  Praying  1  nd  iana. 
Ohuae=A('busi. 

Ohuskee  TaIlafaa=Cblskatalofa. 
Chu-«u-te-C'bunut. 
OhuU-ta-kdn = Hutsnuwu. 
ChuttuigelU=Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Soledad. 
Ohutukivahia— Poso  Verde. 
Chuteiiou=Hut«<nuwn. 
Chu-ui-ohu-pa^Cuchuta, 
Ohuwon = Chowanoc. 

Chwaohamigu.  Ohwaohmi^a=Kbwakbamaiu. 
Chyanahue,  Cnyanaue=Kecbipauan. 
Chyannes,  Ohyaaa,  Chyenne«=Cheyenne. 
Chyxn-n&h'-pot,  Ohynmapoms,  Chyxnnapumt— Cbim- 

napum. 
Oh3rmBeyaiia=Cbimme8yan  Family. 
Chymshean  Nation =Tsimsbian. 
Ohyime»=Cbeyenne. 
Ghyppewan = Cnipe  wyan. 
Ghyugaa=iCayuga. 


OiafoanaiSiaguaii. 

(HTmiotiz-  <-Seamysty. 

Oiawia=3Kiowa. 

Oibaiigaa = Cbeboygan. 

Oibala=Zufii. 

Oibaleta,  Oibal«tta=CeboIleta. 

Oiba-riohea^Seuyarits. 

Oibola=Hawikiib,  Zufii. 

Oibola,  dbolal,  Oikolan  Indians,  Cibolana,  Oflwla- 

Zuni,  Oibole=Zufli. 
OikoltUa =Cebol  leta. 
Oiboliaas=Zufii. 
CiboUeta,  Oikolletta^Cebolleta. 
Oiboloft,  Cibora=Zufli. 
Oioaca»Cbickasaw. 
Cieai'oi^i :«  Sb  isbaiokoi . 
0i-ci'-14p=Sbi8balap. 
Oioauit=>Cicacut. 
Ci-o&wo-ku-i=Sl8jnleioy. 
Oioe=Sia. 

Oi-eho-mo-oi,  OiohomoTi^Sicbomovl. 
Oi'oIn-xau'=Salmon  River  Indians. 
Oio-Ul-m&'u = Sbisblamaw . 
Oicoua^  Pecos. 

Oi-ota'-owttt-me'  '<innJ=rmp<iua. 
Oioui,    Oiooio,    Ciouioa.    Oiouioh,    Oienidk,    Oievie, 

Oiooio,  Oiooiq,  Ciouiqua,  Oionya,  Oicnyan,  fSenys, 

Glioiiyo= Pecos. 
Oi-da-betc = Asidabecb. 
Oi6liffeM=Kailaidsbi. 
Oianega  de  Carab^al=Cienega. 
Oienefui = Cienegui  11a. 
Oienegmlla= Cienega. 
Oienagui  ta  =:  Casb  wah . 
Olfom— Sbigom. 
Ojjame— Si  lame. 
Oikaffa= Chickasaw. 
0ikoitoela=Sblk8bichela. 
Gikoitoeaa==Sbi  ksbicbena. 
«U(U^=Thildzbebi. 
OilEk'urtl^SbilekuaU. 
Oileno«=Gila  Apache. 
Oilla=Sia. 
Oiloba=Zufii. 
Gilo«=^  Pueblo  de  los  Silos. 
0a-q6-v>i='Sbilkbot8bi. 
Cil-tar-den  =1  Tslltaden. 
Oi-mi-i=Simi. 

Oi-mo-pave,  Oi-m6-pa-vi,  Oi-motk-pivi^Sbon^opovi. 
Oinaffo-Sinago. 

Giaaloa— Cahita.  Sinaloa,  Yaqui. 
Oina-luta-oin = Shinal  utaoin . 
Oinoo  8enor«a  Buaanio=Busanic. 
Oineou=Senecu  del  Sur. 
Oineca^Cienega. 
OineUs^Conestoga. 
Oincpoils = San  poi  1 . 
Oiniques,  Cinnakee,  Oinnigos— Seneca. 
Oinola=Zufii. 
Oinoqoipe^Sinoquipe. 
Ointu-aIaka=Comancbe. 
Ci-nyQ-mAh = Hopi . 
6i-o-h6-pa = Cb  eok  bba. 
Oioo,  Oiouz= Dakota. 
CipauUre.  Oi-pau'-lo-vi=Shipaulovi. 
Cipias=Tsi  piakwe. 
Oipoliva,  Oi-pow-l<m=Sbipaulovi. 
Oiq!Eldaptiz-SbikeldapUkb. 
Ciqoique = Pecos. 
Giroe=Sarsi. 
Oirouio=Peoos. 
Ci8oa=Chisca. 
OisquiouwB = Karok. 
Oiisitons = Sisseton . 
Oi'-stt  kqwtts'-tfc,  Ol'-stt  qwAs'  ta  »unn«=:Chasta- 

costa. 
Oi-sta  -qwiit=Umpqua. 
Oi-tta'-qwdt-mA'  iann«'=Kuitsb. 
Ci'-stft-qw^t-ni'-U  t*9at'  ){bin<=Nabankhuotane. 
Oistoooote = ('bastacosta. 
Oitasees^Atasi. 

Citoumave,  Oi-toum-wi=^Sicbomovi. 
Cithinistinees^Crce. 
0itioo=8itiku. 
Oiuola=Zufii. 
Oi'-u-w£-iik=^Shiuwauk. 
Oivano  Xi,  Ci-vano-Qi=Casa  Grande, 
Civilised  Farmers = Farmers'  band. 
Civola,  Oivoli,  Oivona=Zufli. 
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Gi'-wft-nii  wim-wu=Shiwanu. 

Oiwere=ChIwere. 

Oi'-wi-na-kwin,  Oi'-wo-na=:Zuiii. 

Wzida»Dhighlda. 

Oiya*-Sia. 

Ciyo-iubuU = Sh  iy  osubula. 

Oiyo-tankas  Shiyotanka. 

Oue'-tiin = Sh  kashtun. 

Ok^  Ckiyi^Skidi. 

0*kuet=3hkuet. 

OkuSOEExn^Shkaokem. 

Okuto=Shkutch. 

g:wk'A-n^ = Toryohne, 
a=Sia. 
OlaokaiwM,    Olaokamis,     Olaokamos,    Claokamurt, 

GUok-a-mus.  Claokanurs,  Clackamen^Clackama. 
Olaoks-ttar,  Olaekitar,  Claoktter^Tlatekanal. 
01adsaps=Clatsop. 
Olah-in-nata = Clan  i  Dnatas. 
Olahnahquah = Clahnaquah. 
Claiakwat = C  lay  oqi  loL 
Olaikabak,  01aikahakanmt= Chnagmiut. 
Claikehakamut^Claikehak. 
Clakamus,  OlakemaisClackama. 
01aUuns=>Clallam. 
C'UOki^Shlalki. 

0il'.kqai-fin'-tfk-ThlalkhaIuntik. 
01allenu=Clallam. 
Clal-ltt-i-U=Tlaaluis. 
OUl-lums = Clallam. 
OlanuJram = C  h  imakum. 
Glam-atha= Klamath. 
01ainoo6ts=>  Karankawa. 
Glamets^ Klamath,  Lutuamlan  Family. 
Glam-nah-mi]i-iia-man=KathlaminlmiD. 
Olamootomicha,  Cla-moo-to-miok't,  Cla-moi-to-micks, 

Clamoitomish,  Clainoitoimish=Klumaitumsh. 
Glamore=Sant8ukdh. 
OlamouthSf  Olamuth,  Clamuta=Klamath. 
nianft*"i"a»""*"f,C^fl^**ft"*^»"\"i^F"*  -  KathlamLnimin. 
Clanimatas^Claninnatas. 

OUn-aah-quah,   Olan-nah-queh'a   Tribe  of  Moltno- 

mah't=Clahnaquah. 
Clan-nar-min-a-inoii'i,  Olannarminimuni,  Clan-nar- 

min-Ba-moiif      01axmanniiinamuns=Kathlamini- 

min. 
Olan-uteh-la^  Hlauhla. 
01ao-qu-aht= Clayoquot. 
01ap-tott= Clatsop. 
Glarksmeea,  Clarkames,    Clarkamoi,    Clarkamus=i 

Clackama. 
Olaaapss  Clatsop. 

Olaakanio,  GlaM-oan-eye-ah^TlatskaDal. 
01auet»Makah. 
OlaMops,  01aBtope= Clatsop. 
Clataoamin^Tlatskanai. 
9U'-tcaus= Th  lachaus. 
Clat-ia-eanin,  Olataaoonin— Tlatskanal. 
Clatsapas  Clataop. 
Clatoet=tMakHh. 
Clatstoni =Tlat«kanai. 
Clatstopif  01aUup=  Clatsop. 
Clauouad  =>  Clay  oq  uot. 
Claufh-S--wail-hao=Clowwewalla. 
ClauahaTiisClausha  ven . 
Claw-«t-siui=»Tlaaitsi8. 
Olaxtar,  Clax-ter=sTIat8kanai. 
Glayhooshs  Clahoose. 
Clayoqttotoch= Cla  voquot. 
Gleewalleeta  Huhli  wahli. 
CleEure,  Cle-EusesClahoose. 
@a'-qds=>ThIelkhiis. 
Clmnakfl=*  Tillamook. 

Glemolemalett,  Olem-olem-a-lits^ClemcIemalats. 
OltnnuM =Tlanusivi. 

Olennont's  bandf  Ciermo's  band^Santsukdhin. 
Oleu  wathU«Huhliwahli. 
01ew=»Kloo. 
Olewalla,  Clewauley,  Clewauleys,    Clewella,    Ole- 

wuUa,  01eyaU=Huhliwahli. 
OUok-a-hnt,  OUokatat,  CUoketaU,  CUokiUU^Kli- 

kitat. 
GliokqaamithsCloquallam. 
01iet>an,  01io-taM=CUckas8. 
mikaUto^Klikitat. 
CUmatha  Klamath. 
<ni-iiai'-ot]k=-Thlinaitshtik. 
01in'-ar-pan=Tzlanapah . 


Glingats=:Tlingit. 

01i]itinot=Cree. 

OUnton=>Pilteuk. 

Glipali]iet=SbipaQloyL 

Olithhooks = Cushook. 

GlistenoB,  ClistinM^Cree. 

-ilka'qaik=Thlekakhaik. 

llkfl'-aua=Thlekuaus. 

ilku-oa'-lUc = Th  lekuHhauk. 

llku'-hwe-y<ik' = Thlekuh  weyuk. 

llkwaii'ti-Ta'9ilimS'=Thlkwantiyatunne. 

Ukwi-vau^-flc  =>Thlek  wiyaui  k. 

Hookstar = Tlatskanai. 
Olo-kar-da-ki-ein = Klokadakayd  n . 
01okwoii=Klukwan. 
01oo=Kloo. 
01oMett=Makah. 
Olotaops = Clatsop. 

Cloud  man's  bana=3Makhplyawichasbta. 
Cloud  River  Indians=WlDimem. 
Clough-e-wal-lah,     Clough-e-wall-liah=C  1  o  w  w  e  ■ 

walla. 
Clowetoos.  Clow  et  sus^Tlauitsis. 
01owewallas=>ClowwewaIla. 
91to'a-rzi-li-i-tu3i,  91to'a-rxi'-li-i'  )ibme==Chockrela- 

tan. 
inti'-ai-ain'-no  kqu-wai'-hu = Khuwaius. 
ylts'us-me',  Olts'&s-me'  )iiim^=>Thltsusmetunne. 
01uale=iHuhliwahli. 
Club  Indians = Yuma. 
Clukemus= Clackama. 

gu'-kwi-u-to'9u'=ThlukwIutahthu. 
ulwarp= Shuswap. 
Clunsus^t  Ntlakyapam  uk . 
Glymolymalats^Clemclemalats.  ^ 

Clyoquot,  Cl7quots=Clayoquot. 
Cneis=>  Caddo. 
Cnistineaux = Cree. 
Cnonfasgaba= Chongasketon. 
0'np&'»Snapa. 
C'nta'k'U=Sintaktl. 
Ooahuanas = Caj  uenche. 
Coahuilas= Kawia. 
Ooahuilteco =Coahuiltecan. 
CoaJata^Cojate. 
CosJcsett^Coaxet. 
Coana=Coama. 
Co-a-ni-nis = Havasupal. 
Coaqueria = K  iakima. 
Coaquis=Coaque. 
Ooarao=Quaral. 

Coashatay,  Coaahatta,  Coassatlis=>Koa9ati. 
Coast  CreesaMaskegon. 
Coast  IndianSt  Coastmen=Costanos. 
Coata^San  Andres  Coata. 
Coatlik^Kotlik. 
Cobi^ais,  Cobsji=Kawaiisu. 
Oo'bsjnaikJ,  Co*bi^nai^i=Thobazhnaazhl. 
Cobanes=Kohani. 
Cobb  Indians  =>Hopahka  Choctaw. 
Cobboseeoontee^^dabbasagunties. 
Cobota=xCojate. 
Co^a^Kusa. 

Coeamarioopk^  Maricopa. 
Co9ao=CooBa. 
Cooapa=CocoDa. 
Coo-oo-man = Kokaman . 
Coehal7=Cochall. 
Coohatties=  Koasati. 
Coohees= Cochise  Apache. 
CocheU=-CochiU. 
CochenawagoeB=>Caughnawaga. 
Co-che-ta-oah,  Coohetaker8,Co-che-te-ka=:  Kotsoteka. 
Cooheti,  Cooheto»Cochlti. 
Coohiemes = Cochiml. 
CoohiUs=Cochiti. 

Coohimas,  Coohime,  Cochlmles,  Coohimy'^Cochiini. 
Coohineans = Ha  vasupai. 
Coohini = Coch  iml. 
Coohit,  Coohite,  Co-ohi-te-mi',  Coohitenos,Coohitinos, 

Ooohito.  Coohitti,  Cochity^CochiU. 
Coohnawagah,  Coohnewagos,  Cooknewakee^^Caugh- 

nawaga. 
Cochnewwasroonaw = Conoy . 
Coohniohnos»  Havasupai. 
Coohnowagoes = Caugh  nawaga . 
Coohopas= Cocopa. 
9o*fitoini=ThoditshIni. 
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Oodcnawaga*,  OodcnawafeM,  Codmewagos-raii^h- 

OMk-o-maas,  Ooe-ko-aaa^Kokam&n. 

Oo«l«U=-Cochlti. 

Coeo=Acomft. 

Co'^Vji^-Tbodbokongzlii. 

OoMflur«eopp«r,    Oocowari,    Oooomarieopas,    Coeo- 

mariMpM.  Ooeoauraeopas^  Maricopa. 
Ooeo  Mnifo^Cueomo^a. 
Ca-eon-«aa-rat »  Cocoueahra . 
Co^oaiaos  =  Havasupai. 
Oo-co-pah  »  Cocopa. 
Ooeoran^Cocori. 
OooMpara = ( k>co!<pera. 
Oooniaraebi=Cuquiarachi. 
Ooddoqnc,  Codofdaduw  -  Kadobadacho. 
Oodtanaut  ^  Ca  taum  u  ( . 
OMhaawafhaA—CaugbnawaKH. 
Coeai= Caddo. 
OoeaaMoeay  » Iroquoit*. 
Ooespaa  ^  Cocofq;>eta. 
Ooeor  and  Aleaaa,  Ccemr  d'Alaae,   Caor  d'Xlaiae, 

Ccemr  d'EUoM,    Cosnr   d'Elina,  Qpeor   d'Helene, 

Goiart  d'Aleiaa,  C«rara  d'Altoet,  Coran-d'aliene,   ; 

Goiart  d'Htleao,  Conua-poiatiu  'Sklt<^wi^h. 
Gofa^^Ocute. 
Cofuhiqai  =CofitacliiquL 
OofMhia^  Cofaqui. 
Cofaoiqui,  Oofetefqae»Cofltachiqui. 
CofetaUya,  Ooffadeliah  =  Kaffetalaya. 
Oofltaohyqv.e = Cofitachiqui. 
Cof oqtM  -  Cof  aq  u  i . 
CkHiluiawafeea,  Ooffaaawafet.  Cofhaawafoes.  Cog- 

wiawayeea,  Cofhaewafoes,  Coffaahwaftiaa.  Cog- 

aawafees,  Gofaawafo^Caughnawaga. 
Ooraifa=Kawia. 

Oohainihoua.  Cobaiaotoaa  ^Cahinnio. 
Cahakias,  Oohakiet-Cahokia. 
Cohaaat  -Cohannet. 
Oohanaies—  Kohani. 
Oobiatiae — Coosuc. 
0ohia»=Cohe9. 
Cohila  Apache  ==Chiricahua. 
Gohaaaa^Cajuenche. 
Cohaawafa,   Gohnawafey,    Gohaawabfaas,  Cohae- 

wago = Cauf  bna  WHKa. 
Cohoaiaoft  =  Havasupui. 
Cohoaaa = Ca  i  ueDche. 
CohoiUat,  CohuiUet^Kawia. 
Cohuaewaciu,  OobunaawgoM,  Gohttaaecagot^  Co- 

huaaewaaoet^CHUghnawHga. 
Cohuatas  =^  Kawita. 
Ctohu  wiawu,  Co-hii  wua-wu    Shohu. 
Ooiaoohanaake  -=Qui<nip(>hanc>c. 
Ooiah«fuxM  -  (>>y  abegu  X . 
Ooiate«=("oyalee. 
Coiegues = Cayuga. 
Coienoahes^  karankawa. 
Coiras-Koroa. 
Coitoh  =  Panamlnt. 
Oc|jafc«=(*HyiiKa. 
OoiaiBo^  Havasupai. 
Oojogra^  Cayuga. 
Coioaina  ^  Havasupai. 
Coiota=Cojftte. 
CqjueaoliU= Ca  juenche. 
OoiokleMtnch-'^  Uchueklesit. 
Coka-towela  =  Cbokalowela. 
Oo'ke^Shoke. 
Ookei^Coaques. 
Ookesit^Coaxet. 
Ook-ka-mans  ~  Kokaman. 
Ookomarioopat  =  M  aricopa. 
Oolabazas  ^Calabtizas. 
OolapetMtft,  Oolapiuas^Aco1apl9sa. 
Oolonaniey=  Kulehnna. 
Oolehattaa  =  K  oasa  t  i . 
Colching-  Kulcbana. 
Oolcin* --=Colcene. 

Cold  Spring  Village =Deyobnegano. 
Ooldwater=Ntvtlatko. 
Oolela=Shipapiilima. 
Colemmys-^  K  ulumi. 
Coletpehn,  ColespelU^Kalispe). 
Ooligua,  Oolima=('olig(>a. 
OoUmice = Coc  h  im  I . 
Colipata  =  Acolapissa. 
Collaxnee  =  Kulumi. 
Colla-<piuas  -  A('o1apis«:n . 


Ool-lap-poh-yaa-aM^  Oalapooya. 
GolloterM  ='  Coy  otenw. 
CoUYiUe^C^lville. 
Oolaa^Koroa. 
Calaelaa  ^  Colotlan. 
ColoM  =s  Estocoloi'o. 
Coloaaa—  Koloouu 
Oalaofa,  OoloaunksKalami. 
ColooMa^' Cat  una. 
Colooskateliie  »CalU8abatchi. 
Calorado^  Pueblo  Colorado.  Paeblo  Pintado. 
ColaoMs  Korusl. 
Golased  »  Colcene. 
Goltof  »  Kaltag. 
Goltaaaaie a  Kulcbana. 
Golombia  Lakes^Akiakenakinik. 
Colombiaa-Sinkluse.  / 

Colata,  Calnai  Iadiaas=Koru«i 
Co-sai-yik  «  Comeya 
Onmiaei.    Coouneha 
Oominanaa,  Ooaaades,  CTwiadni  =» Comanche. 


OoaaaiM* = Maricopa. 
Comaaaluma,  Conaata^Comanobe. 
Comarioopas = M  aricopa. 
OnnnwakMwkanit= Herring  Pond. 
Gomaoek— Comancbe. 
Camea-kiB  =3  C-omiak  in . 
Comaomdoe = Carri  zoa. 
=Come\a 


Gome  PeMado=f  impaiavats. 
Oometmdoft,  OometuaM=Comeorudo. 


=Comiak4n 
Comiaaa,  CominM— Havasupai. 
Comitria = Ca  mi  tria. 
Conuaag»heak = Comox . 
Ooounaaipau-Coniniunipaw. 
CoaMada^San  Jost^  de  Comondn. 
Oomoripa = (^umuripa. 
Co-Biooz  ^  ( *oni«  IX . 

Co-Dko-yalt,  Oomoykts,  Comoyea,  Co-aa-yci  =Comera. 
0<nnahewart  =r  Cumshe  wa. 
Gomnpaa = C  u  m  pus. 
OomapavfxSbongopoYi. 
Oomuripa  -  ('umuripa. 
Oomozea  -  Comox . 
Coaaohitow = C^^uecbitou. 
Gonadaaaga,  Goaadaaego=Canada«aga. 
Goaaghaadagas  =»  Oka. 
Gonagokary,  Goaigoharae*,  Goaajohary,  Coa^orha  = 

Canajoharie. 
Goaarie  Sae.  Goaariae.  Goaaraie  =  Canamee. 
Gonaaadagaa,  Gonaaadaga,  Goaaaadaaga^<)kt«. 
Goaaatagoe— Conextoga. 
Goaaatee= KHna.*<tuni. 

Goaaatoga,  Goaaatoge.  Goaaatogy=Conestnga. 
Goaawaghruaaa- Caugbna  wagM. 
Gonawago  =  Conne  wango. 
Goaaway  Groaaa^Caugbnawaga. 
Goacabe  ^^  M  oen  kapi. 
GoBoee=Lipan. 
Goneopeion  »  Tom4. 
GoBoepaioB  Babiaoora,  Goacepeioa  Babicora^  Babia- 

cora. 
Goacepeioa  Gaborca=Caborca. 
Goaeepoion  Gairifl&po«Cuirimpo. 
GoBoepdon  de  Agaioo=  Hawikub. 
OoaoepeioB  de  Aiona  =  Halona. 
Goaeepcioa  de  Gaborea,  Gonoepeioa  del  Cabetoa,  Coa- 

oepdoB  del  Gaborea,  Goaoepeioa  del  Oabotea  ^  Ca- 

borca. 
Gonoepeioa  de  Qnarae-Quarra. 
Ooneepeion  Mobaa= Movas. 
Gonoeption  »  Ossossane. 
Goaoeption  del  Ukitoa=Oqnitoa. 
Gonohaoa,  Gonchaea,  Gonobakua^Consbac 
Gonchanteti,  Gonchanti  =  Kancbati. 
OoBobaptimiooo*a  towa-Concbartimicm>  town 
Goaohaquea^Consbac.  Koajwti. 
Gonebartrae  =  Kancbati. 
GoBobaa^C^tnsbac. 
GoBobataa  ^  Koasati. 
Goaebates^  (onsbac.  Koasati. 
Goaebattaa  ^  Koasati. 
Goaobea  =  (^ouHbae. 
Goaebttaa— Koasati. 
GoB-GoB^a,  Goa-Gona»  Goa-Gow  ^  Koii kaii 
Goaday  =■  Kendaia. 
Goaeoare = Con  Icari . 
Oonejaghera  -Conejoholo. 
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Ooaeliskes= Co  wli  tz. 

Gonerd  Helene^Skitswish. 

CoBMsetafOM,  Oonesteogft^Oka. 

Oonettefo,  GoBMtofo,  Oone«tofae  =  Cone8toga. 

Ooneta,  Conetta,  Conetobi  =  Kawita. 

Oonewango  =>  Conne  wanf^o. 

Oonewaufna  =n  Oana  waguM. 

Cone7at= Conneaut. 

Confederate  Indiana,  Confederate  Hatioaa,  Confed- 

eratet=  Iroquois. 
Confares,  Congereea,  Conferee  -  Congaree. 
Confe-wee-oha^aa  Conge  w  ii'bacha. 
Congree = Congaree. 
ConiQaea= Cay  uw. 
Oonleare  =>  Con  icari . 
Con^oharre = Canajohane. 
Coniaaa— HaFa<iupai. 
Conissadawga^Oka. 
Conistocas = Cones  toga . 
Conittekooke = Connecticut. 
Conkaake-tonwan  ^Chongasketon. 
Connadasaga.  Connadaeego,  Oonnadesago,  Connaga- 

sago = Canad  asaga . 
Conn^ohary— Canajobarie. 
Connamox = Coree. 
Connaaedagoes = Oka. 
Connastago = Con  e<it(HCa . 
Connays^Conoy. 
Conneoedaga,  Conneeedegae^Oka. 
Conneetacnts  ^  Con  necticut. 
Ctmnefedagoes -  Oka. 
Connegtieuts = Con  necticut. 
Conne)oriea=Canajoharie. 
Conneogie =Con  ne  wango. 
Conneroes = Conoross. 
Connesedagoes = Oka . 
Conneatigunee-  Canastigaone. 
Conneiiagha= Tahl  tan . 
Connewangoes= ( onne wango. 
Conninggahaughgaogh  =  Mobawk. 
Oonninoa=»  Havaimpai. 
Con-no  harrie-go-harrie = Onoalagona. 
Conn^obary-  Canajohurie. 
Connondaguah  =^  Cann  ndaigua. 
Connoaedacoea,  Connosidagoes,  Connosaedage=Oka. 
Connoye,  Connoys^Conoy. 
ConnugbharieaQghharie  ^  Onoalagona. 
Conoannos=  Kanohatino. 


iosaffo =Canada**aga. 
Conoies,  Gonois=Conov. 
Conojahary,  Conojobarie=Canajoharie. 
Conoatogae = Conestoga . 
Conowarogbere = Gano  warohn  re. 
Conoy-nob-aueb,  Oonoyockaucbroona-^Conoy. 
Conqereea = Congaree. 
Con^aebs=Con8hac. 
Oonsbaoa,  Consbaes^Koesati. 
Conabakia=Conshac. 
Consbaqnea=s  Concha. 
Conabattas=  KoaHati. 
Contab-nab=C^techney. 
Contaniis=-  Kutenai. 
Contareia,  Contarrea^Contarea. 
Con  taubas  ^  Ca  t  a  w  Ui . 
Contenay=  Kutenai. 
Contla=San(a  Cruz. 
Contonaes^  Kutenai. 
Contsnooe= Hutsnuwu. 
Conwabago=Caughnawaga. 
Conyat = Conneau  t. 
Cooea=«Ku9a. 
Cooebebotellica,  Cooeb-cbo-tetb-ca,  Cooobeetakas= 

Kotaoteka. 
Cooebooking— Coshocton . 
Coo-er-ee=>  Kuyuidi  ka. 
Coofisr,  Ooofert^Puaray. 
Cookehaneya= Chuchansi . 
Cookkooooae,  Cookkoo-ooaee,  Cookooae=>Co<M. 
Coolamioa<=>  K  ulumi. 
Coolmeba=>Yiikulme. 

Coolonie,Cooloonia,Ooo-loo-nie,  Cooloomee— Kulumi. 
Coola-on-tiok-ara  ^Kotsoteka. 
Coomine=KuDiaini. 
Coon^MikaunikaNhinga. 
CoopaneB=  K(»pano. 
Coopspellar^^  Ivalispel. 
Coeo=Coosuc. 
Coosa =Coofiha.  Kusa. 
sKoasati. 


Coosada  Saokla  Loosa=Suktaloosa. 

Ooosada  Village = Coosada. 

Ooosades,  OooMdi8==Koasati. 

Coosab  =  Coosa. 

0oosabatobes==('oo9ahatchi. 

Cooaabs = Coosba. 

Coosak  Baloagtaw= Concha. 
I  Coosak  hattak= Coosak hattakfalaya. 

Oooaas-Coos. 
>  Ooosati8=>Koa8ati. 
I  Coo-sau»Kuaa. 

Ooosauda,  Coo-saa-dee-Koasati. 

Ooosaw=Co(>m,  Kusa. 

Oooaawatee.  Cooaawaytee^Cusawatce. 

Oooaawda,  Cooaawda's,  Oooaawder^Koasati. 

Coos  Bay,  Co-oae,  Cooae  Bay^Coos. 

Coosee<=Ku8a. 

Cooses,  Cooae  TaylorssCooa. 

Coosbaeking =Co6hocton . 

Cboosbatee,  Cooabatties,  Coosida8=:Koa8ati. 

Oooaia»Kusa. 

Coospellar=  Kalispel. 

Ooosttoks^aCoosuc. 

Coos  VUlage= Melukitz. 

Cootaaais=s  Kutenai. 

Cootaaie=KitUDahan  Family. 

Coetanies,  Cootneys,  Cootomies,  Coetonaikooa,  Coo- 
tonaiSf  Cootonay,  Cootounies^  Kutenai. 

Cootstooks  pai  tab  poe^Sali^h. 

Coowarsartdas,  Coowertsortda -=  Koasati. 

Cooxet,  Coozitt=Coaxet. 

Cooyoko  «  Shooyoko. 

Cooyuweeweit = Kuy  uidika. 

Copanes^Kopano,  Kohani. 

Oopas= Creeks. 

Copatu  ^  Ouapaw. 

Oopiala=Shipapulima. 

Copper^ Tatsanottine.  Tsattine. 

Copper  Eskimo  =  KidneIik. 

Copper  Indians  =>  Ah tena,  Tatsanottine. 

Copper-Mine^  Ta  t><anotti  ne. 

Coppermine  Apaobes  »  M  i  ra  breflos. 

Coppermine  Indians^Gilefios. 

Copper  River  Indians = Ah tena. 

Cops=Tu£0. 

Cb'qani^Thokhani. 

Co-iiua-piet= Koauapilt. 

Ooquell  =  Mishikh  wutmetunne. 

Coquet-lane,  Coquetlum,  Coquilain=Coqnitlam. 

Ooqoill,  Coouilla^Mishikhwutmetunne. 

CoqaiUe  =  Mishikhwutnietunne,  Mulluk,  Nasnmi 

CoquUtbs=KwakiutI. 

Coquimas,  Ooquimo  =  Kiakinin. 

Coquins  ^Tututni. 

Coqoitlan,  Coquitlane,  Coquitlum»Coquitlam. 

Coquitt  ^Coaxet. 

Coqnopiet,  CoqttOpilt=  Koquapilt. 

Oorafones = Corazon  e>< . 

Coramine = Coree. 

Coran-eanas= Karanlca  wa. 

Coranine = Coree. 

Corsnkoua=  Karankawa. 

Coras=Nevome. 

Cor-a-tem«  K  woratein. 

Corbeaus,  Corbeaux^  Crows. 

Coroargonell = Coreorgonel . 

Curohongs,  Corebougs=Corchaug. 

Cores = Coree. 

Corimpo  ==  Cuirimpo. 

Com  Eaters^  A rikara. 

Comellle^Amahami. 

Com  House  =>Tukhtukagi. 

Com  Peoples^^Zufii. 

Complanter's  Town- Conn ewango. 

Oorawalls=Stlaz. 

Coroa,  Coroba,  Corois=Koro». 

Core  marikooa^  Maricopa. 

Coronkawa.  Coronks= Karankawa. 

Corpus  Cbristi  de  Isleta^  Isleta  del  Sur. 

Corroas,  Corrois,  Corroys=Koroa. 

Corsaboys = Cusabo. 

Corsas=KuBa. 

Corusies  ^  K  orufli . 

Corvesets = Co  weset. 

Cor-Tillage— Core. 

Cosa=Ku!4a. 

Cosab  tribe = Coosa . 

Cosatomy -^  Kusbetunne. 

Cosobotghta -^  Kot««ote  ka. 
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OoMotkf*  KtukuBki. 

OoMMperA  1  Cocospera. 

OoMmaBMa  Cosumni . 

OochftttM-Koaaati.  Muskhogean  Family. 

OodiattoM,  OothattiM^Koasatl. 

OothooktoD  aCoehoctoD. 

Ooticpa— Kasispa. 

Oocniaa,  Ooraiaos=Hava8upai. 

Oo-M>ott-haa-taa=>Kwusatbikbuntunne. 

OoMtsKasBOVO. 

OoMtoul = Kwusathlkbuntnnne. 

OoMa^Kosa. 

OostasCk>8te. 

OottaaoM  s  Cofitanos. 

Oot-tohe-tafh-kas,  Oottohetefhta  Oomanohet^Kot- 

soteka. 
OoatolM— Ckwte. 
OotUloca-Custaloga's  Town. 
Oottefio = Costanos. 
Ooatrowert-  Kanovo. 

OotolbeDtaa,    Oosulhentea=aKwu8athlkhuntunne. 
Oosumaet,  Ooaumniet^Ckwumnl. 
OMutheatoa,      Co-Butt-heu-tan  =  Kwusatblkhan- 

tunne. 
Ootwai  a>  KassoTo. 

£'tau»Thotais. 
tam»Cotan. 
Oo-ta-plane-mU^Cotoplanemls. 
OotappM,  OotawpeM» Catawba. 
Qo*toaUiokTa=Thocbal8lthaya. 
Ootehita,  Ootohitl»Cochitl. 
Ooteohinf,  OoUoluiMt=Cotecbney. 
06ta»-d«  Ghien=iTblin^badlnDe. 
Gotobar«<=  Catawba. 
OotonM— Kutenal. 
Ootsbimi- Cocbiml. 
^  *tMiii  aTbotfloni. 
OottoaoUsr  Kutenal. 
Cottonwood  Baiiakt=Sbobopanaltl. 
Oottoawood  ruin = Kokopkl. 
Oottonwoodt=Daupom  Wlntun. 
Oottonwood-Balmon-Eatora- Shoboaigakl  ka. 
Ootuhtiout,  Ootuhtikat=>TlUcut. 
OouchaaConcba. 
Ooa-ohaD=Yuma. 
Oouohaft=>  Concha. 
Oouohates = Koasatl . 
Ck>u-oows  »  Konkau. 
Oouer  d'AUenet=Sklt£wish. 
Oonetohlou,  Oouo-tohitou— Couecbltou. 
Ooaetta=Kawita. 
Ck>uezi= Coosa. 

Ctouchnawagas = Caugh  nawaga. 
Ck>nmmpo = Culrimpo. 
Ooai>= Caddo. 
Ooiutias«=Kawlta. 
Oot^oucat = Cayuga. 
OoulapisMw = AcoTapiasa. 
Oouiiarrha=  Kutenal. 
Oounioa= Tunica. 
Coupe =T8anku  pi. 
Ooupe-forffe=>  Dakota. 
Oonpt  do  Fleohes==  Cheyenne. 
Oour  d'AIeine,  Oour  d'Aloaet,  Ck>ur  D'AUne,  Ck>ar  Do 

Lion^Skitswish. 
Ck>uroaSf  Oouroift=>Koroa. 
Ooarterriellet,  Oourtoft  Oreillea= Ottawa. 
Ck>uMM=Ku8a. 

CtooMtee,  OouMmdee=Koasati. 
OouMaoKusa. 

Ck>uuao,  Oootsati,  OooMehat^^  Koasatl. 
Ooutah-wee-oha-oha=  Kutawichasha. 
Oontaniet=Kitunahan  Family.  Kutenal. 
Ooutaria=>  Kutenal. 
OoQteauxs  Ntlakyapamuk. 
Ctouteaux-Jaunet  ^  Tatsanotti  ne. 
Ooatenay,    Ooutneos,     Ooatonait,    Ooatonoit,    Ooa- 

toant=  Kutenal. 
Ck>nnaohit5uu = Concbachitou. 
Oovneta—  Kawita. 
Oovi^i  s  K  awaiisu . 
Oove-chaBoeft=Chukchan8i. 
Oovera,  OoTero=Cubero. 
OoviUet«Colville. 
Oowaohitow=sCouecbltou. 
Oow-ang-a-ohem = Serranos. 
Ctowanaeh = Kawanuyl . 
Oowasackt,  Cowauaok=Cooeuc. 
Oow  BuffiRlo»Arukbwa. 


Oowohillat'Chowcbllla. 

Oow-0ow»  Konkau. 

Oow  Orook  Tndlant,  Oow  Oreeks,  Oow  Creek  Vmp- 

qnas  a  Nahan  kbuotane. 
OowoatCowee. 
Oowootaa  Kawita. 
Oowecani— Cowlcban. 
Gowdtae>- Kawita. 
OowolaeKawia. 
Oowelits.  OowoUti,  Oow-e-aa-oliino=>Cowlit£. 

OoWOOaCOOS. 

Ooweta,  Oowetab,  Oowetah  Tallahanae,  Oowetaa. 
Oowetan,  Oowetaw,  Oowettaa,  Oow-e-tncb,  Cow 
6-tiih,  Cow-e- tab  Tal-lav-has-Me= Kawita. 

Cowe-wa-ohia  sCowicban. 

CowhttiUae.  Cowialu- Kawia. 

Co  wichia  =>  Cowlcban. 

Cowillaa,  Cow-illert»Kawia. 

Cowitehens,  Cowitohiiia^: Cowlcban. 

CowUteh.  CowUts,  Cowlitsiok,  CowUtsk^Cowlitz. 

Cow  Vatioa- Pueblos. 

Cowwesett,  CowwoMuok,  CowweeitaCoweset. 

Cowwillaso  Kawia. 

Cow-7e-ka=-  Kawalki. 

Cozaaoo = Kobani. 

CositBCoaxet. 

OoyaheroosCoyoteros. 

Coyaauuiqae =Cuyamunque. 

Coyatero  »  Coy  oteroB. 

Co-yo-te=>Koyeti. 

CoyoteroaCoyoteros. 

Co-yo-tie=Koyetl. 

Co*7etaBi='Tboyetlini. 

Ooyoleno,  Coyotaro,  Coyote,  Coyoteiis=>Coyoteroa. 

Coyote  people =3toam  Ohimal. 

Coyotero  Apaohet^Coyoteros. 

Coyoteroe= Pinal  Coyotero. 

Coyotet  =>  Pacha  wal . 

C^ocera,  Ooyoufoe- Cayuga. 

Coyoukoat=>  Koyukukbotana. 

Coyorea^^Cayovea. 

Coystero—  Coyoteros. 

Coytee,  Coytoy-Coyatee. 

Oo-Tukona  Koyukukbotana. 

CotaoaCoosa. 

CosatsKuMu 

Cpa'ptsEB»8patsum . 

Cpu'Bum^Spuzzum. 

Cqfcue' = Skagway . 

Qqa^es^",  ,Gqa'Desa'ni=Tbkbaneza. 

Oq^'paha,  Cq£'paha#ine=Tbkhapaha. 

Oqa'tdm»Tbkhatabini. 

CQokanQ  a  Shahan  1  k . 

Cq!6'naBa»  Shkonana. 

Crane  tent  =>PetanenikajBbika. 

Craw-flah  bandaChakcbluma. 

CraybesOralbi. 

Cray  FiehaShakcbukla. 

Oreo  of  the  Lowland  =>  Mask  egon. 

Oreo  of  the  PrairieaPaskwawlnlnlwug. 

Cree  of  the  WoodiaSakawithini  wuk. 

Creee  of  Mooee  Faotmry=Monsoni. 

CreraasOsage. 

Criee,  Criqt,  Criqvee,  Oris,  Oristeneaux,  Cristinaaz, 
Cristineaax,  Orietinoss^Cree. 

CrUtobel=>San  Cristdbal. 

Criete^Cree. 

Croatoan:»CToatan,  Pamlico. 

Orooton— Croatan . 

CroM  Points  Restlgoucbe. 

Croee  Sound  IndianaaHuna. 

Croaa  yiUagea  Anamiewatigong. 

Croaaweeekea=>Cro6sweeksung. 

CroaaweraCumsbewa. 

CroaweeksCrossweeksung. 

Crow  Feather,  Crow  feather  band^^Tasbunkeota. 

Crow  Mookera  Old  Plaoe^Crowmocker. 

Crow  People-Tutcbonekutcbin. 

Crowa^Kaka. 

Cruel «  Dakota. 

Crua=Cree. 

Cruaadoao  Yavapai. 

Otle'a-nd'.U.i'-tfin-.TblchargbUlltun. 

Ou<=Sbu. 

Cuabajai,  Gnabi^ay»Serrano8. 

Cui-c4»Kua-kaa. 

Cna-ka=San  Marcos. 

Cnakyina= Kwakina. 

CuameasB  Punames. 
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OnampM^Cuampls. 

C&ft-pa»Kuapa. 

OiutpM=Quapaw. 

Chut  FHoge,  Oaa-Fho-o-fe,   Oui-po-oge,   Oua-Po-o- 

qu^=>Kuapooge. 
PuaqaasZuaque. 

Ouarao.  Ooaral,  Onaray,  OuarriC,  Ouarry^-Quaral. 
Ouarteiilio  =>Quartel  ej  o. 
Ouatffanes=Yuina. 

Subahatehee,  Ouba  hatoha^Coosahatchi. 
Oubio=:Cubac. 
(hioamuii{rabit=aCaoomogiia. 
Ouoapa,  Caoapaohaa,  OuoaMaft=Cocopa. 
Ouohan,  Onehana,  Ou-oha-no^Yuma. 
Oaohaatioat=Eot80teka. 
Oaehaua^aYuma. 
Oaohiaga=Cuchiyaga. 
Oaohian^Cuchillones,  Yuma. 
CuohiU^Cocbiti. 
Caohillo=>Paako. 
OQohiinies=Ckx:himi. 
Outihin^Cochiti. 
Oaohinu=Cochlmi. 
Ouohi7a9a=Cuchiaga. 
Oaoompnert = Cucoomphe  rs. 
Ouoopa=>Cocopa. 
Cuotechas = Cushtnsha. 
Oiioulut6s=Cuculato. 
Oa-oa-pahs=Cocopa. 
Ooourpo  =>Cucurpe. 
Oa-oii-toi=Shusbuchi. 
Ottouye=  Pecos. 
Oudeves=Eudeve. 
Oueekuntioat = Kotsoteka. 
Oue«uiaa=Yuma. 
OueTof^en-n^aGuhlkainde. 
Oii6l6oe,  Ouelotetrey^Quelotetrey 
Cuelpe=:Walpi. 
Oueres,  Oueres=Keresan  Family,  San  Felipe  de 

Cuerez. 
Ouen%=3Quarai. 
Ouefliiinaa=s  Havasupai. 
Cuhanat=Cajuenche.  Cocopa. 
Oubtzataoa=>  Kotsoteka. 
Guiohaa=Yama. 
Ouiiniiapuin=»Chimnapum. 
05imp=Shuimp. 
Ouismer,  Oui«min=Hayasiipai. 
Ouitoa^Cuitoat 
Oiiiukfaos=Cayuga. 
Ouivira— Quivira. 
OiiivTeft= Tatflanottine. 
Cujanea,  Oiijanos=Kohani. 
Onk'-Suk. 
OulaiL^<-8hohlanan. 
Oaldoah=x  Kauldaw. 
Onlianiina,  Oalimm=>Hayasupai. 
Ooll-oo-Ma  hat-ohe=Calu8abatchi. 
OoUoumaa,  OuUowes=>Kulumi. 
Onlaagee  =»  Kulsetsiy  i . 
Oiilft-oonp^=Klshkakon. 
Ooltalohnlohes^^Cutalchiches. 
Oulu'o==T8tilti8. 
Oalul»Kulul. 
Oamaiia=Cajuenche. 
Onmanohe,  Oumaneiat^ Comanche. 
OnmaaM = Pnnames. 
Oiiin-ba-twas= Kumbatuash . 
Oiiineehea=>  Comanche. 
Camera,  Oumero=Cumaro. 
Oom-i-iun-haa,  Oum-min-tahB=Cumumbah. 
Oammoaqoi,  Oammooqiai=Hopl. 
0ampas=Cumpu8. 
Oompea^Cumumbah . 
Oum-oQe-kia=»  Komkyutia. 

Oomahawaa,  Oumahewea,  Oumahuwaw  ^CnmshcAva. 
Onm-am-pahs^Cumumbah . 
Oomupas^Cumpus. 
Oaiiai»Cufieil. 
Chmamet,  Ounanet^Piinamefl. 
Oanoaae = Caacat. 
Ouneakapi = Nascapee. 
Ounhateaa  Koej»ti. 
Onnhatke»Ikauhatki. 
Chmi=Zufli. 

Ofia-iktoakasShungikcheka. 
OaB-i-um-halu=»Cumumbah. 
0ttiikaha-nap'i»=»8hungkahanapln. 
Ouaka-ynte-oni  ^  Shungkayuteshni. 


0&n3[e  iaiuk*aoi>£=>Shunkeinikashina. 

Otink i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da,  Oilak-toank' i-ki'ka-ra'-toa- 

da=Shiingikikarachada. 
0iLnnikafte=Shoraakoo8a. 
OonneMdagosCanadasaga. 
OuimiwagoMisCaughnaw'aga. 
Ounopayi»ShonKopovi. 
Gftn'-ta»oe-we=Snuntanthewe. 
Oik»'-ta*-9ka=Shuntanthka. 
Oa>'-taBqao-)oesShuntankhoche. 
Otmyeal^aCafiell. 
Oaoerohitoa=Couechitoii. 
OuoiMx=>  Dakota. 
Ofip=iShup. 
OupaohasaCocopa. 
(Ml-daak=3Shupauk. 
Ouppanaauruimita  Cuppunaugunnit. 
9uqe=>Dhukhe. 

Onqniaratii,     Ouquiariohi,      Ouquiuraohi=Cuquia- 
1      rachi. 

I  Ouraaoahaaaea»Karankawa. 
'  Oaraa=Kusa. 
Onrinf li6a=>  Cuirimpo. 
Ouzoia^Koroa. 
Onrtaka^-Castake. 

CNurtoM-to-cahf  Ottrti-e-Tioker=»KotfK)teka. 
(huab«M=Cii8abo. 
Ouaatat=iKaslhta. 
Ouababi=>Cahuabi. 
OusoarawaokesCuscarawaoc. 
Ouaohoiuhkef  OiiMuakie=>Kuflkuakl. 
Ouaeta,OaaetaliB,Oii«etas:='  Ka<tihta. 
0iiaha=Coo6ha. 
OiuhaniaYuma. 
OuahateM,  Oiuhehtah=Koa8ati. 
OnahetaeftaiKasihta. 
Ouahhookt.  (huhhouka^Cushook. 
Oaaihairadiio=Ca8ihuiriachic. 
Ouaitas,  OQaitaBh=iKasihta. 
Otiakarawaooks = Cuscara  waoc. 
Ouakoaikkings-  Kuskiiski. 
Oiiak«teh-waw-thttaMotuok=Sik8ika. 
Ouakuakua = Kuskuski. 
OuaaabM= Cusabo. 
Ouuidiea^Koasati. 
Ooaseta,  OuMetaha,  Ousaetaa,  Cuuetan,   Ouuetaw 

0iia-M-tuh=BKa8ihta. 
CuiahataM^Koasati. 
Ouaaitaha,  Onaaitoa,  Oiiaaataa=Kasihta. 
Ouataohaa=Cushtusha. 
Oaatalaga=sCustalQga'H  Town. 
Ouataaha = Castachas. 
Ouatologa,  Ooatologo-Custaloga'H  Town. 
Cuatuaha=aCu8htU8ha. 
Ouanakey = Kuskuski. 
Outaffamiea=3Foxe8. 
Outanaoo = Tutahaco. 
Oatalohea=>  Cutalchiches. 
Cut  Bank = Micacuopaiba. 
Cut  Bearda^Pabaksa. 
Cutoanaa,  Cutohaiiaa«Yuma. 
Cutohatea^Koasati. 

Cuteanaa,  Cutganaa,  Cuteanea,  Catguanea=Yuma. 
Cuthalohaeliea= Cutalchiches. 
Cut  heada = Pabaksa. 
Cuthi  Vakohaoa=Cuthl  Uckehaca. 
Cuthlamuha,  Cuthlamuka=>Cathlamet. 
Cutifitohiqui,  Cuti'flaohiqaa^Cofltachiqul. 
Cutlaahoota=OotIaBhoot. 
Cut  Offi^Kiyuksa. 
Cutaahnim,    Cut-aa-nim,    Cuta-aih-nem,     Cuta-aah 

aim  =>  Yakima. 
Cuttakos  Kiowa  Apache. 
Cuttambaa,  Cuttawa=Catawba. 
Cattawomaaas>Cuttatawomen. 
Cut-throata»  Dakota. 
Cut  Wriata=»Cheyenne. 
Cuaamea=»  Punames. 
Cuaaaiora= Qyusiwa. 
CuvarTO= Cubero. 
Cn-wa-la-ou = Shuwalacu. 
CuwklBfBt  =x  shuwalethet. 
CuwaUy=Huhliwahli. 
Cayahuga= Cayuga. 
Cuyama= Kuyam. 
Cuya  Kansue,  Cuyamanqne,  Cuyamenque,  Cuyam- 

miqua,  Guyamonge,  Cuya-mun-ge.  Cuyamungue— 

Cuyamunque. 
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0a7»Bes=*  Kohani. 

Ouyapipft,  Ou7apipe«Cuiapalpa. 

(hi7bira= Quivfra. 

Oaya,  Monque^Cuyamunque. 

Ouytoa^Cuitoat. 

OayuM^aCayuse. 

OomU- Quarai. 

Oniadant = KoasatL 

Oniaaa^Kusa. 

Ouay£=Quarai. 

Oviii=>Zufii. 

Owaha^ = Cayahoga. 

Owarennook=Cawniuoc. 

Oyouvo=»Pecofr 

Oyiainook^-Cree. 

OynafMsSinago. 

Oyneper,  Oynikera^  Seneca. 

Oyotlero = Coyoteros. 

Oypowait  plundereraaPIlla^rs. 

Oypoway»=ChIppewa. 

OyiiMaCayuse. 

Di>fel]n£sii=,Takelma. 

Daba'-tena' = Eta^ottine. 

Daoabimo = Na  vaho. 

Daohi-Tachl. 

D'AohiUnya  Pawatingr. 

Daoorta,  f)aoota=Dakota. 

Daoota  erraxu=Gens  du  Large. 

Daootah=>  Dakota. 

Dacotan=Siouan  Family. 

Daootas  of  the  8t  Peter's  =»  Ran  tee. 

Da-da'-M  ni'-ka-ci'»'-fa=Paime. 

Da-g&-«-6-ffa= Mohaw  k . 

Daha-dinneh,  Daha-dinnlt.  Dahi-dtiiui^=>  Etagottine. 

Da-ha-du]niet= Etagottine. 

Dahootah,  Dahcotaa,  Dahkota,  Dah-ko-tah=:  Da- 
kota. 

Dahodinni,  Daho-tena» Etagotti n e. 

Daigano= Dieguefio. 

Daiye'=Dyea. 

Dakas,  Dakkadh«,  Dakkadk^^Tukkuthkutchin. 

Dftkla-weti  =»Daktlawedi. 

Dakoiaa,  Dakotah- Dakota. 

Dakotaii=Siouan  Family. 

Dakotha= Dakota. 

Dak<U!a*mal<«,  Dak*to!i^waiUt8=3 Klamath. 

Dikw&a«-Toquo. 

Dida<-Tala. 

Dalinchi=TalInchl. 

Dalles,  Dalls  Indians^Dalles  Indians. 

Dalsalskn— Tulsulsun. 

Daminoia^a  Aminoya. 

Dancer  band=Genega'R  Band. 

Danoers= Kawia. 

Danda'gin<l=3 Lookout  Mountain  Town. 

Daii^=>  Athapascan  Family,  Kaiyuhkhotana,  Tsat- 
tine. 

Dan^  Ssolaves=»Etchareottine. 

Da-nim-ml =Tan  ima. 

Daiiltes» Athapascan  Family. 

Danites  Esolaves=Etchareottine. 

Danonoaritaoui  =>  Totiakton . 

Daiioska=Ohanhanska. 

Danoxa=  Danokha. 

Danzarines  ^=  Kawia. 

D»q!  awe'dl^Daktlawedi. 

Darashazh  =»  Pawnee. 

Daroota,  Dareotar,  Dareotas= Dakota. 

Dark  BuffUo^^Washabe. 

Dasamanquepeio,  Dasamanquepeok,  Daaamonpeaok, 

Dasamonquepeio,  Dasamoquepeok,  Dasamotique- 
pero= Dasaraonquepeuc. 

Dli'Bha-i=Kadohadaeho. 

Dashiton= Deshuhittan. 

Dashu^DcMhu. 

Da-sin  Ma-h&-gft=  Hangatanga. 

Da'skigi'yI=:Tuskigi. 

Da'skwItAnyi=Tusquittah. 

Dassamonpeaok,  DaMainopoque=>Dasamonquepeuc. 

Datcho = Kadohadacho. 

Da-thuii'da=Te8inde. 

Datse'-an -=Comanohe 

Dati&mpa'ta=  Kiowa. 

Daudehokto<=>  Totiakton. 

Dau-pum  Wintun=Daupom  Wintun. 

DivaYO=>Xavaho. 

David's  People =Fetutlin. 

Dawamish =Dwamish. 


Dawaganbaes,  Dawagaahas— Ontwagsnha. 

Dawkoot-diB]ieh=£tagottine. 

Dawta^Dakota. 

Dfxi't^Dahet. 

Bli'y6-de-hok'-to»Totiakton. 

D)(e-tu=Dhegiha. 

Dead  Han's  Oreek«Skichistan. 

De-a-gEe'-U=  Dhighida. 

Deagothee  Looohoo=Tukkuthkutchin. 

Deaguaaes = Doguenes. 

Decanohoge  =■  Canienga. 

De Ohentes,  De  Ohute  river,  De  Ohates— Des Chutes. 

De  Oorbeaa=>  Crows. 

Deon'^Deshu. 

Decvliit  t&n=De8hahittan. 

de  Oiirbo=>  Crows. 

De-d'£  t<n^=Mishikhwutmetunne. 

Deegothee=- Tukkuthkutch  in . 

Deer=Itchualgi. 

Deerfield  Indlans=>Pocomtuck. 

Deer  (fens)  =Chaiklkarachada. 

Deer  Head=aTapa. 

Deer  Horn— Na^euktorm  int. 

Deerhom  mountaineers=Eteche5^ttine. 

Deewaao  =-Twana. 

Dogathee  Dinee^  Degothees,  Degothi-KatehiaaTak- 
kuthkntchin. 

Deguenes= Doguenes. 

Dejrutbee  Dinees,  Deguthee  Dennee,  Degvthee  Dine, 
Deguthee  Dinees=Tukkuthkatchin. 

DdikM»Kutchln. 

De  Ho  Biss  Kanadia^'Coreoryonel. 

Deis=^8andia. 

DeHalb=01itaflsa. 

Dekanoagah = ConeJ  oholo . 

Dekanoge=s  Canienga. 

Delamattanos,  Delamattenoos^^ Huron. 

Delarof,  Delarov^^Unga. 

Delawar,    Delawaras,    De    Lawarrs,    Delawajr 
Delaware. 

Del  B8^io=BaJio. 

Bel  Oaoa^Caca  Chimir. 

Delealsaoat^Kokopki . 

Del  Oharoo^Charco. 

Del  Cojate=Cojate. 

Del  (himero=Cuma(o. 

Del<i^  Deld^<=Tontos. 

Delemattaaoes=>  Huron. 

Delewares,  Delewars,  Delewaysa  Delaware. 

Dellamattaaoes = Huron . 

DA  Llano = Llano. 

Delmaslu-Mulluk. 

Del  Orroyo= Pueblo  del  Arroyo. 

Del  Piriqae=>Perigiia. 

Del  Baton  =3 Raton. 

Del  Teoulote— Tecolote. 

Delaas=»  Delaware. 

Delwashes= Mulluk. 

De-na-vi,  De-na-wa7B=Tanima. 

DEna'xdaKza=Tenaktak. 

Dendjy^=i- Athapascan  Family,  Kutchin. 

D^e=Athapa.«*can  Family,  Kawcbodinoe. 

Den^  Couteaux-Jaunes=Tat»anottine. 

Den^  des  Hontagnes-Rochenses^Nahane. 

Den^Din4Ji^=> Athapascan  Familv. 

Dene  Etoha-Ottine^Etchaottine. 

Deneh-Dindsohieh » At  hapascan  Family. 

Deni  of  the  Bockr  Hountaias^Montagnaid. 

D^n^  Peaux-de-Lievre=Kawchodinne. 

D^n^  Tohippewa7ans=:ChJpewyan. 
,  DenighoanageseAmikwa. 
'  Denondadiea=sTionontati. 

Denver  Ute=Grand  River  Utc. 

De-oMe-sote = Deyodeshot. 

De^nagao  0 = Dcy  oh  negano. 
'  Deonondade,  Deonondadiea=iTionontati. 
\  Deononsadaga^Connewango. 

De-o-nun'-da-ga-a = Dey  onongdada^;ana. 

DJt'sas  Kadohadacho. 

DSsohXtan=Deshuhlttan. 

Des  Ohute's  RiveraDes  Chutes. 

Des  Coupes = Cuts. 

Deshoot=Des  Chutes. 

Deshtohin= Destchin. 

Des-nidh^kk^nad^=sDesnedekenadc. 

Des-nkUi^yap^rOttin^  ^  Desned  ey  are!  ottlne. 
I  Desonontage— Onondaga. 

Des  Puaas= Winnebago. 
I  Detsamonpeake,  Dessamopeak^Dasamonqaepeuc 
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i>6«tn]ii=>The8htshini. 

Sesiuiuuiu=Taweba8h. 

DeUme  =>  Dotame. 

S^td6a=De. 

I)«tlk*o«'de»Tahlkoedi. 

Detaeka'yaa^  Arapaho. 

Se^il'i  medidiw  man  band= Wakan. 

Seril  Town=8keinah. 

Dttwacamaa,  DewagaiuM=>Ottawa. 

Dewagaaaa^Ontwaganha,  Ottawa. 

S6-w&-ki-iihft'»  Chippewa. 

I>awamiih=Dwami8n. 

Sew<»anna'ft=>Chippewa,  Ontwafanha 

Dezter^Chinik. 

Se-7o-noa-di-d&-g&n'-is  Deyonongdadagana. 

Dija-hn^-gft'-no^  Deyohnegano. 

Deyudehaakdoh = Totiakton . 

DiabaffosTioga. 

Siacano^:  Dieguefio. 

Siaaago,  Diahoga,  Diahoffo=Tioga. 

Bienna,  Di«seenoa,  Diaceaea,  Di«rino,  Diegmoas, 

Ineguenoa,  Biaguiaos,  Dieguao^  Dieguefio. 
DienondadeiaTionontati. 
]>igenet= Dieguefio. 
Diggers 3. Bannock,  Hohandlka,  Palute,  Shonhoko, 

Uainuints. 
Digger  Vte^Ute. 

DIgothi,  Digothi-katehin»Tukkuthkutchin. 
Di-go-thi-tdinni-  Kutchin . 
Dibits  Ponca. 
XMldzAii^Thilzhehi. 
Dillawara= Delaware. 
DUwialme=Wi8h06k. 
Dil-aha^  Yavapai. 
Dilahiin = TontOfl. 

Dil-ihat=Monave.  Tontos.  Tulkepaia.  Yuma. 
Dinais^ Athapascan  Family 
Din4ii^=»Atbapa8can  Family,  Kutchin. 
Dinmie  Looobeox^  Kutchin. 
Dindjiteh,  Din^=i Athapascan  Family. 
Dlne^^Navaho. 

Diaaee,  Dinneh,  Dinni= Athapascan  Family. 
Dinondadiee,  Diaondodiea^Tlonontati. 
Diogenet= Dieguefio. 
Dioonondadeea,  Dionondade,  Dionondadiee,  Dioaon- 

dadoes,  Dionondagea,    Dionondet,  Dioaoudadie=i 

Tionontati. 
Dia-oheiae' a  Destchin . 
Diaoovery  lelaad  (Indians)  »Skingene.«(. 
Diiguinos  Dieguefio. 
DiSidin^Tseskadin. 
Diskataa = Ixcatan. 
Ditt-pax>-  Oapars. 
Dimuaa  <=  Yojuane. 
Diinded  People^Kushapokla. 
l)!J^aaquig'it'ena'i=:DJahui-gitinal. 
Inaaqui'sk*aatI'adaaai=Djahui-8kwnhladagai. 
pjalitason=New  River  Indians. 

I  ji'tien— Tehatchiun . 

;_  ea=»Jemez. 

ite^=>Navaho. 

jiotaaadin=i  DJishtangading. 
ftliko=Chimariko. 

|onoatewaka==  Seneca. 

dlalgi-Tsulalgl. 
_  rialEn  k'eowai'=Hlielung-keawai. 
DrialEn  kunilaagai'=3Hlielungkun-lnagal. 
Daaui^« Athapascan  Family. 
Doages= Nan  ticoke. 
DoumussaSannah. 
Dook-spas=John  Day. 
Dooota=s  Dakota. 
Do-dah-ho=' Dakubetede. 
Do6gs=Nanticoke. 
Dog-driTers=Ag1emiut. 
Dog-eaters  =>  A  rapaho. 
Dograga,  Doiringa^^'Tongigua. 
Dog  Hen*s=Hotamitanio. 
Dog  HatioB=Cheyenne. 
Do-goo-soa' =TegotHUgn . 

Dog-rib,  Dog-ribbed,  Dog  Ribs=-Thlingchadinne. 
DogRiver=Watlala. 
Doga  Haked=Emitahpah]uaiyilu. 
Dog  Soldier=cHotamltaniu. 
Dog  tribe=Cherokee. 
DoVftt^Wichita, 
Do'-Aarkel'-y&c^Kekin 
DohemasEudeve. 
Dohe'iUco<aCarrizo. 


Do'hleU*p:-Tulalip. 

DohmesEudeve. 

Do^ciaft^Wichita. 

Dolores— Nuestra  Sefiora  de  lofl  Dolores,  Sandia, 
Santa  Maria  de  los  Dolores. 

Dolores  de  loa  Adaes^Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Ioh  Do- 
lores. 

DoflaiaM— Santo  Domingo. 

Do-no-ha-be »-  Dah  nohabe. 

Doaoadadesa-Tionontati. 

Doaoaiiote-Oneida  (vll.). 

Don't  LaughxaKutaiimikH. 

Doo-goo-soa' =>Tefl[ot8Ugn. 

Do-qaa-ohabsh»  Nuk  watsamish . 

DosMon  =>  Tisepan . 

DoaPnebloa»  Higulhui. 

Dotlek£kat»DotIe. 

Do«sganhas=aChippewa.  Ontwa^nha. 

DotteadoB4ma=>I>ou8tioni. 

DonglasaKaguyak. 

Douglas  Lake»Spahamin. 

Doan^  Flanos-de-Obien=>Thlingchadinne. 

Douaie'  Espa-tpa-Ottin^— Esbataottine. 

Donstiaaya  Doustloni . 

Doawagaaahs,  Dovaganbaes— Ontwa^'anha,  Chip- 
pewa. 

Dowaganabs—Chippewa. 

Dowaganbaas,  Dowagaabaes— Ontwaganha. 

Dowagaabas^Chippewa,  Ontwaganha. 

Dowaganboes— Ontwaganha. 

Dowsnganhaes»Chippewa,  Ontwaganha. 

Drafuaaes=3  Doguenes. 

Drifting  Ooose  bandsPntetemini. 

Drinkers  of  tbe  Dewi-Keresan  Family. 

Drynoob  =>  Nokem. 

Dsbipow$-ba'ga»Chlppewa. 

DsilanoeflniaDsihlnaothlhlni . 

Dsil«ani»Di!ihlthani. 

Dsilaaoo'il^e,  Dsilnao^ilni,  DsI'teaoa';ni=D8ih- 
Inaothihlni. 

Dsi;tU*ni=i  Deihltlani. 

Dtoba-taruttines  Bttehaottine. 

Dtobeta-ta-ut-tanne=TRetautkenno. 

*Dtiaaii» Athapascan  F&mlly. 

Dn-a-hbe'aDwamish. 

DttbBroopota==>Cubo  Guasibavia. 

DaoktowB=Kawanuyi. 

Dngb-dwabsb>iDwamish. 

Dujnlv'ylsiTugaloo. 

DnHaad«=iDoRtlanlnagai. 

Du-ble-lips=^TuIalip. 

Ddksa%  lhikw*sa1=Toxaway. 

Dnlebanois,  Dolobinois^Dulchioni. 

Dal-dul'-^a-wa(-i-m<=-Du1dulthawaiame. 

Dnmna=Tumna. 

Dumplin  Town= Atagi. 

Dan^aAthapaflcan  Family. 

DaBewaagaa=' Deyohnegano. 

Dangeaess    Yennifl. 

DunnnnksTanunak. 

Daa-ga-^web-o-no  =:Tuscarora. 

Dusly  Vose«Iowa. 

Dntagamis=:  Foxes. 

DuwanosTwana. 

Dwabmisbs  D  wamioh . 

Dwft-ki-nK  Dw&-ki-Bbi'^Chippewa. 

Dwi'-wa— Santo  Domingo. 

DyudooBot-  Deyodeshot. 

Dsa'wadEtaoz>=Taawatenok . 
.  Diitsl'stas-Cheyenne. 
'  Dsos  hiedrai'=Dju9-hade. 
'  • 

I  Eagles Khuya. 

,  Eagle-«7'dIndians:»MiglchihiIiniou. 
I  Eagle  Harbor  =>Orlova. 
I  Eagle  bead  (band)  sTintaotonwe. 

Eagle  people=Hangkaahutiin,  Cheghita. 

Eambosandata = KhemnJchan. 

Eainnses= Yamasee. 

Eanbosandata=>  Khemnichan. 

£aao=Eno. 

E-an-to-ab  =  Jatonabine. 

E-ar'-ke=Hopi. 

Ear  Rincs=Kalispel. 

Earths  Manyinka. 

Earth  Eaters=>  Hohandlka. 

Eartb-lodces  Mandhinkagaghe. 

Easoab=Jatonabine. 

East  Abeoka=Eaflt  Abeika. 
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BMtaBora=>U8tanali. 

East  Ooofeate,  Eait  OongMto,  East  Ooonceeto^Co- 

uechltou. 
Bastarn  Apaohe^Querechos. 
Baatsra  Yolka»Etheneldeli. 
Bastarn  8ionx=Santee. 
Baatern  8iiakea=>  Washakie's  Band. 
BastinanlM^UstaDali. 
Baatlandera^  Abnaki. 
Bast  Moka-Laasaalmongalasha  Skatane. 
Baatward  Indiaiu=Easteni  Indians. 
Bast  Taioo,  Bast  Taaoo  8kataae= Yazoo  Skatane. 
Ba-tau-baa=Catawba. 
Baton=>Omi8i8. 

Bat  no  dofa=»Shunxkayute8hni. 
Bat  tha  hama  Wolutayuta. 
Bbalramo— Ebahamo. 
Bbeetap-Ooooola=:Ebita  Pooeola  Skatane. 
Bbioenaya^  Nipissing. 
BUkoita,  Bbiquita^Mescalero. 
Bbitap-ooooolo-oho=s£bita  Pooeola  Chitto. 
Boanonattys  Kanchati. 
BoolemaohaaBBselen. 
Bohav^Itseyi. 

BohebooU,  B-ohee-lutoaTlaklnit 
Boheeteet=^Hitctiiti. 
Boheh^=  E^hojoa. 
"  *   lea=HitchiU. 

>-loot,  B-ohe-lnto-Tlakluit. 
miiissMalecite. 
Boh6-ino-haa-vaa=Ctiemehuevi. 
Eohata,  Eohatae,  Bohetea,  Boheti,  BohetU»Hitchiti. 
Bohia=Itseyi. 

Eohi-mo-haa-vaasChemehuevi . 
i-«h!p4-ti»Siksika. 
Bohitta,  Bchitoa=Hitobiti. 
B'-oho^ItchuaUi. 
Bohoe,  Bohoee=It8eyi. 
BohoiioTa= Echojoa. 
Bohaiitioa8=i  Kot8(^ka. 
B-ohaaa-i^li-fan»  istudshilaika. 
E9ita=Ucita. 

BokaaaohaoOf  Bokanakaka  =»Ikanachak&. 
Boleinaohet=»  Esselen. 
Boonaohaoa^Ikanachaka. 
Booaautokky,  Boonautake-Ikanhatki. 
BooTM^Ecorce. 
Bequamiah^Hahuamis. 
Boreviasea  roiifea=Chakchituna. 
Boselanaa,  Boseleii0t=>Es8elen. 
Boumohata,  E-oua-aka-ta,  E-<mn-ohata»Kanchati. 
E-oua-hut-ka,  Eoimhutlaa=Ikanhatki. 
^wika=>  Kadoliadacbo. 
Bdokautawoot.  Edokawtawhoot  dinnak,  Bdohawta- 

wkoot  tinnaiu  Bdckawtawoot=Etebareottine. 
Bda-but-aa7= Kainah. 
Bdn>ttlak=:EdgpilIiik. 
Bdittoaa,  Bdiatow = Edisto. 
Edii^tpou-kk^nada  s>  Ed  j  ieretrukenade. 
Bdohwe=Klkat8ik. 
Bdabaw-tawoot=Etctiareottine. 
Bakak=iEkuk. 
Bemitokas^Imiche. 
Banb"Eno. 
BahilTwXn=>Erniywin. 
Bart-kai-laa=Kutchakutchin. 
Ea-ta-aip-shov=San8  Arcs. 
Bg«dah=Eyelsh. 
Bgowik^Iguik) 
Bfuas— Eudeve. 

Esusaana  cahel=£guianna-cahel. 
Eh-aht-tia-aht = Ehatisab  t. 
Bhanktonwauna,  £-haiik-to-wana=Yanktonal. 
Bhataaat,  fiOiatiaatk,  Ehati-ia-aht=Ehati8aht. 
Bhawhokalas  ==  tsa  wokli. 
B-hawn-k'-t'-wawn-nak — Yanktonai . 
B-hawii-k'-f-wawiia»  Yankton. 
Bkalutas-Tlakluit. 
Bkaaapiooo=>Che8apeake. 
Bh-grartak^Miskut. 
Eh-hi-tii=iEhart8ar. 
Bkihalis=Chehalis. 
Bk-iiok=:Amaikiara. 
BhoiikeroiionB= KichesipirinI . 
Bh8aa=Ehouae. 
Eh-aua-nak»Shanamkarak . 
Bhxiahroimoiu— Erie. 
Ehta-Oottin^a  Etagottine. 


taita-tch6-0otti]i^s£tatchogottine. 

Bhwaa — Ebouae. 

Bi-dan-aoo  »  Eidenu. 

Bioastoraa-sEneei^ur. 

Biotaro  ^Coyoteros, 

Biiiebtik  »  Arapaho. 

Bithiayook,  Bithiayoowne^Cree. 

BitjramsLaJaa. 

Eivastaan=>  Eneeshur. 

BiTillianuat^  AivUlnuint. 

BiwiU^Aivilik. 

ElwiUik»Aivilinniat. 

Bji^ai^iua= Idjorituaktuin. 

ttadlttliauia = Imnongana. 

Bkaliiktalagumiat=  Ekaluktaluk. 

Bkaantaaroaaoa= Huron. 

Ekkiaadaltaaan =Eklondataaan. 

Ekillgamiit=Eknik. 

Bkklamaokat=EBselen. 

Ek6gmuts=Ikogmiut 

E-ko-to-^a-taza= Ekatopistaka. 

Eko«k=«£:kuk. 

Bkpimi= Shasta. 

fioika^Ekuks. 

Ekaaatk= Ekoolthaht. 

E  kuB  duts  ka,  Bkaahatka=Ikanbatkl 

B-k6-p&-ba-ka=Ekupabeka. 

Bla-a-who=£tleuk. 

Blafikiioto==  RIchibucto. 

BlaLSa^Hidatsa. 

BUltaa'vi=EIlijay. 

Bl&w&'divI^Red  Clay. 

BlawssCatawba. 

El  OabamB=Cerro  Cabezon. 

Bl  Oorral=Ck>rra]. 

Eldar  Brotkara^Hathawekila. 

Eldar  Oaafaa»  Pabatsi . 

l&'^idliaOottina^  Eleidlinottine. 

ElawaUaa=»  Hubli  wabli. 

Bl  Oaaaao=8eyupa. 

El'-kwa=Elwba. 

Bmoy^Ellijay. 

E^UBan=£ljman. 

El  Jnaa  TaradoaHueso  Parado. 

EIk=«Hotacbi.  Huwanikikaracbada,  Khotacbi. 

Elkafeoha=*  Alkebatcbee. 

xrkatao^Ukatsho. 

tl-k»ai'-Sia. 

Elk  gaa/=  Anpanenikaahika,  Wezhinshte. 

Elk'fa'aumH = BeUabella. 

Elk  Kountaia  Vtaa,  Elk  Kountaia  Yvtaa=Sen  varita 

Elk  ri^ar  triba=£el  River  Indlan.s. 

Elkwah=Elwba. 

Ellztt  catklaaa^ooa-kidar7=:Naikun>kegawai. 

Ebniaa^Eliman. 

El  ■oro^El  Morro. 

Bloot=Tlaklu1t. 

Elpawawa»  Alpowna. 

El  riaal  Apaohaa=Pina]ei&o. 

El  Puablo  da  los  Biata  Arroyoa^Tenabo. 

Bl  Puablo  Quamado^Tzenatay. 

ElQi'BiiH=T.sim8blan. 

El  Tunqua==Tungge. 

E-luta-Tlakluit. 

Elwaha-Elwba. 

Bm-aloomoB  Homalko. 

EmamSata—  Emamoueta. 

Emarka— Ematlochee's  Town. 

Emat— Emet. 

Emaaaa.  Emagaa,  Bmanaa,  Emaa— Jemez. 

Ematgaia  axa  oaag-Paya. 

Emazaa-Jemez. 

Emiaaourita—  M  iasourl. 

Emlk-wUh-laht-  Ucluelet. 

Eaunaa— Jemez. 

Emola-  Homolua. 

Em-tim'-bitch-  Intimbich . 

Bmnofau,      Emnokfaa,     Emuokfaw,      Bmakfka- 

Imukfa. 
Bmnsaaxs  Emussa. 
Eaaaapan= Enecappe. 
E-nagk-magh =Tigua. 
E-nam=Inam. 


-Quapaw. 
En  an  thayoaai =Toryohne. 
Baarhoaon  =>  Arendabronons. 
E-B&t'^»Hidat8a. 
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Enoantada  Mesas  Katzimo. 

Enoarnaoion,  Encamaoion  8utaqaiBon=>Sudac8on. 

Enobanted  Mesa=KaUimo. 

Eiioierro= Pueblo  del  Encierra 

EiiolaUws=iLekwiltok. 

Endastes=Conestoga. 

Eneoaq = Enecappe. 

E-nae-aher = Eneeshur. 

Eneffuap« = Enecappe. 

EBeK= Amaikiara. 

Enepiahe,  EnepiahoB,  Xnepiahoet^^Erylpiames. 

Enequaques  Enecappe. 

£-ne-ahow,  £-ne-thar,  Xneahore,  EnetteortsEnee- 

shur. 
Eiifdla=»Eufaula. 
English  Bay=a  Alexandrovsk. 
English  Indians=>  Apalachicola. 
English  town=Inkillls  Tamaha. 
English  Towns»Oklahannali. 
Ensna»  Henaggi. 
Enitaohopko<=>  Anatichapko. 
En-ke-map-o-triekS'«  Nkamaplix. 
En-ke-mip—  N  kamip. 
£nk-ka-sa-ba»  Inkesabe. 
Exma-k'i,  En-Da-k*ie'->  Eskimo. 
Ennas»Cree. 
Ennikaragi«  Amikwa. 
Enneyuttehage — Oneida  ( vil . ) . 
Enoe--Eno. 

Enook-sha-lig=- 1  nugsuli  k . 
Enotoohopoo,  Enotoohopko"- Anatichapko. 
E-no-tuoks»»  Inotuks. 
Enquisaooes»  Arkoklsa. 
Ensaniflh*- Sanetch. 
Ensenes=-  &«e1en. 
Enta-otin=iTautin. 
Entari  ronnon— Cherokee. 
Entimbich^Intimbich. 
Entouhonorons,  Entwohonoron*  Seneca. 
E-njas-va  Pai=>  Yavapai. 
Eoh=E-eh. 
Eokoros= Arlkara. 
Eoote  -lash-Sohute — Ootlashoot . 
Eototo  wifiwd,  E-o'-to-to  wiii-wfi^Eototo. 
E-ow-iok =Chami8BO. 
E-pa=WHlapai. 
E-pe-sau-gee = Ipisogi. 
Spesengles,  Epioerinsrana*  Epioerinsrs,  Epioiriniens, 

Episingles,  Epissingue=NipiBaing. 
Epithapa-  Popotita. 
E-poh-si-mik8= I  pokMrnaika. 
Eqaalett = Ekoof tbah  t. 
EqoisEudeve. 
Equinipiohas  -  Acolapiflsa. 
Equituni=:Aquitun. 
Erabaoha= Uzutiuhl. 
tr%wiktL= Kadohadacho. 
Ereanaaques^  Kansa. 
Erohipectay = Si  ksi  ka. 
tr^ttohi-ottin^= Etcheridiegottine. 
Srians=sErie. 
Erii=Rique. 
Erieokronois,    Erieehronons.    Eriehronon,   Erielho- 

nons,  Erieronons,  Eries,  £rigas=Erie. 
Erige— Rique. 

Erice  TirfooharontiongaTioeabrondion. 
Eruce=Kiaue. 

Eriniouai,  Eriniwek=>Illinoia. 
E-ri-o=Erio. 
Eri  wonook = Eri  wonec. 
Erkil&t-Kutchin. 
Ennomex=3  Eri  wonec. 
Erocoise=Iroquoi8. 
Eromaha=OmAha. 
Erqigdlit=-Adlet. 
Ernaronons= Erie. 
Ers6gontegog= Apoaaguntacook. 
ErsUas^Eskini. 
E-rus'-si=>Erii8i. 
Esanapes,  Esanopes^^Essanape. 
Esanties=Hantee. 
Esau,  Esaws= Catawba. 
Eaoabaoa-€asoastes«  Escaba. 
Sseamaou  =3  Uflcamacu . 

Eaoavj aquas,  Esoansaques,  Esoanzaques=»  Kansa 
Eaeelen,  Esoelenes,  E8oeUeiis=:Esselen. 
Esoequatas = M  e^caleros. 
Eaohentown*-  Punxsntawny. 


E.  SoihousaSantee. 

EsolaTes=aEtcbareottine,  Thlingchadinne. 

Ksoomnia,  Esoouinias=>EAkimo. 

Esouriaux = EcureuU . 

Esalenes  a  Bsselen. 

Esewoaaoks  =3  Eri  wonec. 

Eshkibod = Eskimo. 

Esikw(ta=Me8calero8,  Kiowa  Apache. 

Eskaemoes= Eskimo. 

Eskalen= Esselen. 

E-skel-luta,  Eskeloot=>Tlakluit. 

EskiaeronnoD=:Chippewa. 

Eskima,  Eskimantsik,  igfiri»«^«itr*U,  yfirfitfivfc, 
Eskimaozi-  Eskimo. 

Eskimaoz^Eskimauan  Family. 

EaUmeaux,  Eskimasi=E8kimo. 

Eskimos Eskimauan  Family. 

E<-kin»E8kini. 

Es-ldn-a-narsTzecheschinne. 

Es-kin'-ni-zin = Destchin. 

Es-kia-os'-pus^Tzetses-adn . 

Es-ki'-u-do^-ra=>  Deatchin. 

Es-kopiks  »  N  ascapee . 

Eskoros=>  Arikara. 

Eslan,  Eslanes^  Esselen. 

Esopas,  Esopus=Esopus. 

Espatingh=Heapatingh. 

Es-pa-to-ti-na,  Espa-tpa-Ottine— EsbataotUne. 

Espoleta-Oraibi. 

Espioheates—  Spichehats. 

EspCritu  Santo  oe  Oooorin— Cocori. 

Esquaasaquesa-  Kansa. 

Esquiates—  Hesquiat 

Esquimantaio,  Esquimau,  Esquimaux^  Eskimo. 

Esquimaux^* Eaquimauan  Family. 

Esqnimeaux,  Ea^uimones— Eskimo. 

Es-ree-que-teas—Mescaleros. 

Es-sah*-ah-ter-*  San  tee. 

Es-san-a-pia,  Essannapas— Essanape. 

Essapookoon»  Mountain  Crows. 

Essa-queta^Kiowa  Apache. 

Essakwitta,  Es-s»-kwlt'-ta«  Mescaleros. 

Essal«nes-<»  Esselen. 

Essanapes—  Essanape. 

Esse-qua-ties— Mescaleros. 

Esseoneta»iKiowu  Apache. 

Essi-kuita—  Mescaleros. 

Essinaboin»>  Assiniboin. 

Esson»Santee. 

Estaboga—  Istapoga. 

Es-ta-ka-waeh-  Astakiwi. 

Estalaoa*  Estatoee. 

Estanaula—  Ustanali. 

Estanxaques^:-  Kansa. 

Esta-pa'—  Histapenumanke. 

Estatae,  Estatoie— Estatoee. 

Esteohemains,  Estaohemin^  Estaohemins"- Male- 
cite. 

Estiaghas,  Estiaghioks=> Chippewa. 

EstUooooo— Estocoloco. 

Eslg  age— Chippewa. 

Estak  pakai  pmp— Comecrudo. 

Estok  pakawafla*-  Pakawa. 

Estolooooo»  Estocoloco. 

Estotowe,  Estotowe  great*- Estatoee. 

Estward  Indians  => Eastern  Indians. 

E-swhedip= Ishwidip. 

EU-Cree. 

^ta-a-t^  ^ibi'nX,  S-ta-a-t'^ilt  ;&nne«Etaattha- 
tunne. 

E-tach-e-cha= Iteshicha. 

Eta-gottin^=>  Dahotena. 

Etah=Ita. 

Etak  buoh,  Etakmurs»Etakmehu. 

Eta-leh = Arapaho. 

Etall-wau =Taluamikagi . 

E-ta-ni-o=iAt8ina. 

E-tans-ke-pa-se-ta-qua='A^nIboin. 

Eta-Ottine= EtAgottlne. 

Etehapa-ottine = Etchareottine. 

Etehemons = Malecite. 

Etohian-Kpet»  Chitsa. 

Etohimins,  Etohimis— Malecite. 

Etobipoea»  Chippewa. 

Etobitas=-Hitchitl. 

Etob-kah-taw-wah*  Dakubetede. 

Etohmins—  Malecite. 

Etchoo,  Etobowee— Itseyi. 

E'-tou-Ut^fin-nS,  E'-tou-lU'-Echulit. 
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Etaohemiet,  Etocihwnin.  Etocihwninet,  Btaohemiiiii, 

Etaohenetu.  Etrnniwlnalw,  BtemiiiqiioU*  M  alecite. 
Etawaas—  Etf  waw. 
Etharite-Etarita. 
Ethen-«lt^-  Etheneldeli. 
Ethinv,  Etidava—Cree. 
Etichimenea-iMalecite. 
Btiohita-HItchiti. 

EtioBnontatohnmnont,  Etionaoatataa— Tionontati. 
Etiah-ah^-  Etahoka. 
Etiwana-Etiwaw. 

Etn^  taae,  Etn<mi-taa^»Umpqtia. 
Eto-oale-Ocali.     . 
Etohlucamint-'  Etol  uk. 
Eto-haaae-wakkea>-  Itahaadwaki. 
Etaohimina—  Malecite. 
Etah-tawtit-dinai-i  Etcharaottine. 
Btaikin-Etsekin. 
EtaituOtiwat-  Ditaakana. 
Ettah-k(a-nee-  WalpI . 
Ettohlri-di^Oottiai-Etcheridiegottine. 
Ettine-tinn67>-  Etheneldeli. 
Etuok  Chukk^-Etuk  Chukke. 
Etiimiah-Songish. 
Euohaa^Yuchf  Yuma. 
Euoheea«>Yuchi,  Yuklchetunne. 
Euoher,  Euohaa— Yuklchetunne. 
Euohitawa- Hitch  iti. 
Euohre,  Euohre  Oraak— Yuklchetunne. 
Euolataw—  Lek  wlltok. 
Euolitaa— Lekwiltok.  Tnakwalooin. 
Eudebo,  Ead«Ta»Eudeve. 
Eufala*a,  Eufalee,  Eufantaea— Eufaula. 
Ettforaae—  Hi  waasec. 
Enfath,  Eufaulahatohe,  Bn-fau-lau,  Ea-fau-lau-hat- 

ohe.  Ettfaale,   Enfaaliea,  Eufollaha,  Enfowlaa— 

Euraula. 
Buhobee—  Yuchi. 
Eoimet'-Jemez. 
Eukaa— Yukian  Family, 
^ukahikni,  ^-ukakni- Klamath. 
Eukwhatamn—  Ikwopsum. 
Bv'mnan— Avak. 
Buphalau,  Bnphalea— Eufaula. 
Eu-qua-ohee,  Eu-qoah-ohee—  Yuklchetunne. 
Euquatopa—  Meacaleros. 
Bttroba—Yurok. 
EuB-£-nieh>-  Sanetch. 
E'-uahkni—  Klamath. 
Euaquemaya--  Eskimo. 
Eustenaree—  Udtanal  i . 
Eutaha,  £utaw«Ute. 
Eutoheea=:Yuchl. 
Euteinpeoha'a=>Intimbich. 
Euyrons  =:  Huron. 
Eves = Erie. 

Eviata-unl-pahla^i  Heviqsnipahls. 
E  wahooa  =>  E  wawooe. 
Bwan7=  Yowani. 
Ewa'wus,  E-w-aw-waa=Ewawoos. 
Ewemalas— Allbamu. 
Bwinte- Uinta. 
Ewlbwiehaht,  Ewlhwiehaht,  Bwl-hwilh-aht-  Uclue- 

let. 
E- wu-ha-wu-ai— Shosboni. 
Exaloapiag  —  Ekaloaping. 
Ezalualuin— Ekaluaiuln . 
£xaluaq4juin-  Ekaluakdjuin. 
Exaluin^Ekaluin. 
Exalu^4Juaq—  Ekalukdjuak. 
Exoanjaque,  Ezoauaaqaez— Kansa. 
Exoeliemaks-  Esselen. 
Ezoomminaui,  Exoonuniaqnoia— Eakimo. 
Ex  e  ai  antn— Cexeninuth. 
Exepiahoh^—  Ervipiames. 
Evoluin-Ekaluin. 
E^yaok-im-ah»  Yakima. 
Eyakiai  dia^-Hopi. 
Eyaak-toa-wah=>  YanktonmL 
EyUh«Eyeish. 
Eythiayuwuk— Cree. 

Faotory  Iadiaas»Sukinatcha. 

Faoullie-Takulll. 

FaUataha,  FaUatraks-Atfalati. 

Fall  ladiaaa— Atsina,  Clowwewalla,  Dea  Chutes, 

Pawating. 
Falls  Iadiaas«Des  Chutes. 
Falls  Yilia^— Gaskosada. 


Falaav(  0  )iBa«  Menominee. 

Falaa  Greek— Snauk. 

Falae  DuiuraaaiasStehtlum,  Yennis. 

Faraoaa,  Faraoa  Apaohea,  Faraoaea,  Fardoaaa,  Fsr- 


a.  Ajpaohaa— Faraon . 
mtj  olaa* 


Fat  OaTity  olaa-  Wi  korxh. 
Fateheaayaha— Hotallhuyana. 
Father  Freaiia'a  Tillage-Totiakton. 
Fat  Boaatera— Ipoksimaiks. 
Faaz  T&tea-Platea^Sallsh. 
Fa-wao-oar-ro»  Tawakon  t 
Fawalomaes— Tuolumne. 
Feafa— Jeaga. 
Fejuaa— Teiua 


Fe-iyu-FeJlu. 


lea  avoiaa— Menominee. 
Feauaes  blaaehea— White  Woman's  Town. 
Ferooateha,  Ferooataba«8erecoutcha. 
Fetkiaa— Chnagmiut. 
Fetoutlia—  Fetutlin. 
F(a— Mecantria. 
Fiapuzi— Trea,  Ouatitrutl. 
Filifaea,  FUUayaa-Tilihaes. 
Fire  Heart'aDud— Chan  tapeta's  Band. 
Fire-houaa— Tebugkihu . 
Fire  ladiaaa,  Fire  Hatioa-  Mascoutens. 
Fiah-eaterai-Aaainiboin,  Mameoya.  Tazaaigadika, 

Timpaiavata,  Winnebago. 
Fiah  ceaa-Huinikashika. 
Fish  lake— Komkonatko. 
Fiahpoad,  Fiah-PoadTowa-Hlahlokalka. 
I  Fiah  utes— Seuvarits. 
'   Five  Caatoa  Katioaa,  Five  ladiaa    Oaatoaa,   Firs 

Mohawk  Batioaa,  Five  Batioaa—Iroqnoia. 
Five  Hatioaa  of  the  Boiota  Plaiaa—  Mingo. 
Flaehbofea— Kitunaban  Family.  Lower  KutoiaL 
Flambeau,  Lao  du—  Wauswagiming. 
Flanakaskiea—  Monahaaratno. 
Flaaea  de  ohiea— Thiingchadinne. 
Flaadreau  Sioux— Flandreau  Indians. 
Flat  Belly'a  Village- Papakeocha. 
Flatbow— Kitunalian  Family. 
Flatbowa— Lower  Kutenai. 
Flat  Bowa— PuhksinHhmahyiks. 
Flathead  Kootaaie-Kalispel. 
Flatheada-Gatawba,  Chinook,  Choctaw.  HisUpe- 

numanke,  Muskhogean .  Family,  Nea    Pen^ 

Salishan  Family,  Spokan,  Tushepaw,  Waxhaw. 
Flathead-SeUsh-Salish. 
Flata-Choctaw. 

Flat-side  Bofa-Thlingchadinne. 
Flattery- Makah. 
Floak'-o—  Lolanko. 
Florea—  Las  Flores. 
Flour  Village— Com  Village. 
Flv  ceaa—  Itamalgi. 

FMlfe  avoiae  Chippewaya-  Munominikasheenhug. 
Follatiea-Atfalatl. 

FoUeavoiae,    FoUes,    Follea  Avoiaea,    Fda.   Fola 
I       Avoia,  Fola  Avoiaea,  Folsavoiaa—  Menominee. 

Fola  Avoia   Santeaux,  Fola-avoia-Sautera— Muoo- 
I      minikajBheenhug. 
Fola-avoiae- Menominee,  Munominlkasheenhug. 
Folaovoiaa—  Menominee. 
Foadagame— Roche  de  Boeuf. 
Foad  du  Lao— Wiaquahhechegumeeng. 
Foad  du  Lao  Louchenz— Tatlitkutchin. 
Foaeehaa—  Pohoniche. 
Fooliah  Doga—  Hosukhaunu. 
Fooaee-hat-ohe,     Foosohatehee,     Fooaee     Satehee, 

Foookahatohe—  Fusihatchi. 
Foot  Aasiaiboiaea— Gens  de  Pied. 
Ford's  Prairie- Talal. 
Foremost—  Hanga. 
Foreotdale  ruia— Tundastusa. 
Forked  tree— Waganakisi. 
Fort  Auguata— Shamokin. 
Fort  Ohiaaabie— Chinnaby's  Fort 
Fort  Fraaklia— Venango. 
Fort  Georce-Leitli. 
Fort  BamlltoB— Nunapithlugak. 
Fort  Hope— Sakahl. 
Fort  Tnaians— Kutchakutchin. 
Fort  Seaai—  Kenai. 
Fort  Kaohault,  Fort  Maokhault,  fort  of  Yenaago— 

Venango. 
Fort  dueea— Seqiiim. 
Fort  Reliaaoe— Nnklako. 
Fort  Bupert-Tsahla. 
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Fort  Bopert  Indiaiu—  K  wakiutl. 

Fort  8eluunookxn«Shamokiii. 

Fort  Bimpaow  Port  Simpeon. 

Fort  SimpMu  Indiaiu—l^mflhian. 

Fort  Town— Neamathla. 

Footers  Bar-*  Tlatu. 

Fou-ka-waa— Tonka  wa. 

Foal  Town— Few  I  Town. 

FooBtain—  Huhilp. 

Four  Grows  band— Watseaueorda's  band. 

Foot  Peak  lailians— Pinal  Coyotero,  Tontos. 

Fowl  Town— Tutalooi. 

Fozors— Foxes. 

Foxas»Chula. 

Franoisoo  do  Heoha— San  Franciaco  de  los  Tejas. 
Franoasoo  Zavier— San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Viggd 

Biaundo. 
Franekstown— Frenkstown . 
Fraaer'o  Lake  Villaffe-  Natleh. 
Freekled  Panis- Wichita. 
Frsderiostahl- Fredcri  kfldal. 
French  Oatharinestown,  French  Oatheriaes  town— 

Catherine's  Town. 
French  Mohawks- Caughnawaga. 
French  Prairie  Indians- A hantchuyuk. 
French  Praying  Indians— Caughnawaga. 
French  Town— Oston  war  kin. 
Frente  Kegra  Mts.=>Tutuetac. 
Fresh  meat  necklace  peonleaTalonapin. 
Frieden   Hactten,    rriedenshutten— Friedenshuet- 

ten. 
Friodensstadt—  Languntennenk. 
Frijoleros-  Papago. 
Friyti='Juatitniti. 
Frog  Indians  =»  Man ta. 
Fronteras— Corodeguachi. 
Fnison—  Tuc!)on . 
Poohs-Aleuten-  Unalaska. 
Focson- Tucson. 

Fuketchcepoonta—  Faluktabunnce. 
Fulawin— Menominee. 
Fnlenuny's—  Pinder  Town. 
Palsowines=  Menominee. 
Fvsahatohe-  Pusihatchi. 
Fiishi=>Hatakfu8hi. 
Fatua^Jutun. 
Fwah«Fwaha. 

M'-an-do-w&-nJiBBaGaandowanang. 

M-aB-no'-ge'  =>Qaanoge. 

Oa-a-no'-ga,    Oa'-a-no-geh,    Oi-a-nd^ge'-Nytitcir- 

haa*. 
eabrilenos^Gabrielefio. 
Oaoheos = Cayuga. 
Oaohimantiagon  =>  Bnekaloon. 
Oachnawas-haga= Conoy . 
Oachoi,  Oachoos,  Oachpas= Cayuga. 
eft'-da-gii*s'-goo*,  OadA'gesgao=Catt 
Oa-dA'-o=Gadaho. 
Oa^i'  jia'ga^Gadjizhinga. 
Oaeuera—  Kanagaro. 
Gfga'n  hit  tin-Kaganhittan. 
Oagara-Shapka-  Pogoreflhapka. 
"  'I'g'ilak'a-Gyagygyilakya. 

"      ^  Oaghsiuagna, 

» Kashong. 
-Mohawk. 
ghwa—  Kashong. 
.'^ha'yA-vaBn'-di'k-  Gahayanduk . 
Oahasieanhgwe—  Kashong. 
Oahewa—  Kiowa. 
Oahkwas— Erie. 
Oi-'hni-w&'-ge-  Caughnawaga. 
Oahooskins—  Yahnskin. 
Oih-tau'-go  ten'-ni,  Oah-t6w-gd  tln'-ni-Chintagot- 

tine. 
Oa'-i-cwft—  Kiowa. 
Oaiaekers—  Caynga. 
Oai'wa—  Kiowa. 
Guvka—  Goiogouen. 
Gnoaiaas,  Oakaos^^- Cayuga. 
Oa'L  !ak  !anasisi »  Wa  kanasisi . 
OaLi'qstzoqL—  Killaxthokle. 
Oalasteo— Galifttet). 
Oalcani—  Kulchana. 
Oal  Doc—  Kauldaw. 

Oaleeoc  Greek  Indians— Taltushtuntude. 
Oaliamoix-  Katlamoik, 


rgesgao=Cattaraugus. 


Oaghsonghgwa, 


Oalice  Greek— Taltushtuntude. 

Oaliste-Galisteo. 

Oalisteo—  Heshota  Ayathltona. 

Oallcace  Greek- Taltushtuntude. 

Oallisteo—  Galisteo. 

Oaltiaacnt  Oalzanen,  OaUani— Kulchana. 

n'a'mJ*amtElaL— Gamgamtelatl. 

Oamoenapa,     Oamoenepa,     Oamoncpa— Communi- 

paw. 
Oanachfcritawe- Seneca . 
Gi-ni-da-i-rwaBn,  Oa-na-da'-gwa,  Oa-nit-da-16'-qua» 

Canandalgua. 
0&-ni-da-sa-ga,    OiL-na-da-sage,    Gi-n&-di-se''-ge*- 

Canadasaga. 
Oanadatsiagon = Gandasetelagon . 
Oanadesaga = Caiiadaaaga. 
Oanadoke.  Oli-na'-doqucoGanadogan. 
Oanagaranhare,  Ganagarah'harc— Venango. 
Ganagaro-  Kanagaro. 

Gaaaghsaragey,  Oanaghsaragnes^Ganaaarage. 
Oanagsadagas=Oka. 
Oa-nah'-da-on-tweh  —-  Ganedon  t  wan . 
Oani^ohiLla'-que,  OiinlUoha'rla,  Gansjohhore,  G&-na- 

jo-hi'-c = Cana  joha  rfe. 
Ganarask^^  Guneraske. 
Ga-na-ta-U'-qui,  Ganataqueh— Canandalgua. 
Ganatcheskiagon— Gandaseteiagon. 
Ganatisgowa-  Sganatee;?. 
Ganatcheskiagon  ^Gandaseteiagon. 
Ganaway,  Ganawensc,  Ganawesc,  Ganawoose,  Ga- 

nswses— (^onoy. 
^an^tc'dt  ^  Ganahadi. 
CHtnoion,  Gano7does=<Ganneiou.<4. 
Gandaohioragon.  Gsndachiracou=[)eyode!*hot. 
Gaadagan,  Gandagarac,  Gandafaro=  Kanagaro. 
Gandaoiiaga^  Gandaouaqu^   uandaougue= Caugh- 
nawaga. 
Gandasohekiagon^Oanduscteiagon. 
Gandastogega,  Gandastogu^=(^xme8toga. 
Gandatsiagen,  Gsndatskiagon=' Gandaseteiagon. 
Gandawagu^  ^  C^  ugh  na  waga . 
Gandougara^=  Kanagaro. 
Gandules  ^  M  oen  kopl . 
Ganeagaonhoh,  Ganc-a'-ffa-o-no:==  Mohawk. 
Ganechsat£ge,  Ganechstace-^Canadasaga. 
Ga-nc-ga-hii'-ga  =i  M  oha  w  k . 
Gancganaga  =  Caughnawaga. 
Gancidos,  Gancious,  GancJou=Ganneious. 
Gancntaa,  Gancntahs=(}annentaha. 
Gancoussc=Ganneiou8. 
Gancsatague  =tOka. 
Gancyont = Gan  neious. 
Gangascoe  =»  (Mugasco. 
Ganiawesc = Conoy . 
Ganiegaeronons,  Gani-inge,  Gani-ingehiga,  Ganinge- 

hage  =  Mohawk. 
Gannagaro  ^  Kanagaro. 
Gannaouagu^ = Caughna  waga . 
Gannaouens = Conoy . 
Gannarask^^  Ganeraske. 
Gannejouts,  Ganncous,  Ganneousc  =Ganneioux. 
GanniagSarij  Ganniagwari-^  Mohawk. 
Ganniataratioh-rone  ^Nantieoke. 
GannicgAiaga.  Ganni^ronon,  Gannieges,  Gannie- 

gu^  Ganniekez= Mohawk. 
Gimniessinga  -Conoy. 
Ganningehage  ^  Moha  w  k . 
CKuinogarae^  Kanagaro. 
Gannondata^  Deyodeshot. 
Gaanongarae,  Gannougarac^  Kanagaro. 
Gannounata— Deyodeshot. 
Gano'-a-lo'-hale-Oneida  (vil.) 
Ga-no-a-o'-ha,  Ga-no'a-o-ha— (ianowarohare. 
Ganocliiaragon=^  Dpyodi^hot. 
Ga-non-di'-a'  -Gannentahji. 
Gano"w&ro'h&rc'=Gano\varohare. 
Ga-nose-gi-go,  Ginos'gi-gon^GanosKagoiiK. 
Ganossetarc= Cone.stoga. 

Ganowalonale,  Ga'nowalohar1a=Ganowarohare. 
Ga-no'-wau-ga  ^  ( 'aughna  wuga. 
Ganowauges  -- ( JHna wagus. 
Ganowiha— (ianowarohare. 
Gfcns&'gl,  Ginsigiyi^Kanaaki. 
Ganstero=°  Yuma. 
Gantsi— Kiowa  Apache. 
Ga'nundi'gwa°>  Canandaigua. 
Ga-nun'-da-sa^Ganonda8n. 
Ga-nun-da-sa'-ga  «  Ca  n  a  d  axaga. 
Ga-non-ta'-ah-  Gannentaha. 
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Omnnt'gigo,  Oaaiukiao— Ganoflgagong. 
OA'nzet  zi-idAn-i— Qimghet-haidagai. 
O-anyakoilxMfU— Aoyakalnagai. 


Oi-oB-'hU'-di-^no' — Caneadea* 

Oi-o-no'-Mh—  N  vucbirhaan. 

Oa-o-ta-6B-ga-aan,  Oio'sigioi-Chinoehahgeh. 

Oaot!  a'k-an^-Gaudekan. 

0&-o-tt«-&-c^-oB  »  ChiDoshahgeh. 

Oa-o-as-ffen>-  Qaousge. 

Oao'yad«o— Caneadea. 

O'&'p  !8doz«—  Kopsina 

Oappa—  Quapaw. 

Oa-qaa'-ga-o-no—  Erie. 

Oaqvii-oYaqui. 

OaqdliB  -  Qakhulin. 

OaqdliBuliBlM-GakhuUnuIinbe. 

Oardeao,  Oardow—Gadaho. 

Oarenni^eiihaga—  Huron. 

Oftrhawquaaho  Kashong. 

Oarote,  Oarotero,  Oarretero,  Oarroter^t  Garrotat— 

Yuma. 
OAia'n^Kasaan. 
Gaahowui-  Kaasovo. 
0&'-«ko<'-rt-di-Gasko8ada. 
OatpMiaiu.  OaspeaiM^Gaspesien. 
Oataaa— Kiowa  Apache. 
O  *at*aiwM«  Maaset. 
Oataka— Kiowa  Apat;he. 
Oft  hi%u«Gutheni. 
OathBiiiiifua—  Kaabong. 
Oatla'nakoa-iq— Cathlanahquiah. 
Oa'tUp'otlh-Cathlapotle. 
Oatohu^i- Cherokee. 
Oatqstaz-  Wakanasisi . 
Oattacka— Kiowa  Apache. 
Oatt5ohwa- Cherokee. 
Oatu'gitM',  Oatu'gitse'yI-Catatoga. 
Oatiiiiati'yl-  Hemptown. 
Oaaamaitk-Waginkhak. 
Oaud-ah-kan=-=  Gaudekan. 
Oii'-u-gwa=- Goiogouen. 
0£-Q'-gweh = Cayuga. 
Oa-un-do'-wli-na»  Gaandowanang. 
Oavan^Kodiak. 

Oavanikoe,  Oavanakoi,  Oawanakoje—Iliuliuk. 
Omwia— Kawia. 
O^wioila^  Kawisbila. 
6£wi-laptok-  Kawilapchk. 
Oayuga*  Cayuga. 
Oeoualme->  Tecualme. 
0«<mioheta  Kawla. 
Oediack-Shedtao. 
Oe-e-way,  Oe-e-we= Santo  Domingo. 
Oeghdaai^hroano,  Oeghtigaghroonea—Illinois. 
G-*ef  •'o'tl— Gyegyote. 
Oelieo-Geliac. 
Oelinoa^Gila  Apache. 
Gelo—Geliac. 

Oemea,  Oemez,  Oemes^Jemez. 
Oemoenepaen,  Oemoanepawo-Communipaw. 
Oeiialga»  Atchinaalgi. 
G«-iiofa'a  band— Genega. 
Oeneaee,  Oeneaaees— Geneseo. 
.OeaeTavi^GuevaTi. 
Ganiouiohea,   Geaignaihat  Ganiguaohaa,    Geniguah, 

Geniguioha— Serranos. 
Ganiooane—  Heniocane. 
Ganixaroa»  Tom6. 
Ganneoea,  GaxmaaaeaGeneseo. 
Gana  da  boia—Hankutchin,  Tutchonekutchln. 
Gaaa  da  bouleau,  Gaaa  da  Boulaauz— Tennuthkut- 

chin. 
Ckna  da  butta— Tenankutclun. 
Gana  da  Oanoti-  Watopapinah. 
Gana  da  Oaator-Tsattine. 
Gana  da  faux»Hankutchin. 
Gana  da  Fau— Mascoutens. 
Gana  da  Fauille— Wahpeton. 
Gana  da  Feuillaaa,  Gana  da  Fauillea»  Itscheabine. 
Gana  da  Fauillaa-tir^a= Wahpekute. 
Gana  da  flna,  Gana  da  Fou,  Gana  da  foux— Hanku- 

tchin. 
Gana  da  la  Barbae— Marameg. 
Gana  da  rabri—Tatsakntchin. 
Gana  da  Lao—Mdewakanton. 
Gana  da  la  Fauilla— Itscheabine. 
Gana  da  la  foorohe  du  Maokanxia— Eleidlinottine. 
Gana  de  raga—Watopachnato. 
Gana  da  la  Granda  Bmara»Nakotchokutchin. 


Gana  Da  Lai— Mdewakanton. 

Gana  da  la  Lontra— Nikikouek. 

Gana  da  la  Mar  dn  Vord— Mer,  Gens  de  la. 

Gana  da  la  Montagna— Etagottipe. 

Gena  da  la  MoaUupia  la  Coma— Etecbeoottiiie. 

Gana  da  Large—  Natsitkutcbin. 

Gana  da  la  xivi^  au  Foin— Klodeaseottine. 

Ganada  rOatarda— Ouikaliny. 

Gana  da  Maraia— Monsoni. 

Ganada  Mar— Mer,  Gens  de  la:  Winnebago. 

Gana  da  Miliaa— I'angesatsa. 

Gana  d'En-haat— Etagottine. 

Ganade  Orignal— Mousonee. 

Gana  da  Panaa— Allakaweab. 

Gana  da  Pitia— Shosboko. 

Geaa-da-ralt.  Gana  da  rata— Tukkuthkutchin. 

Gena  da  Boane— Jatonabine. 

Gana  daa  Boia—  Esbataottine,  Han  kutcbin.  Tschan- 

toga. 
Gana  daa  Battaa— Tenankutcbin. 
Gana  daa  Oaaoa,  Gana  dee  canota,  Gaaa  daa  oarvta- 

Watopapinah. 
Gaaa  daa  Oiiaiidib«a— Colville. 
Gana  daa  oh^rrea—  Esbataottine. 
Gana  daa  Oorbaau— Crows. 
Gena  da  Serpent- Sboaboni. 
Gana  dea  feea  or  Girla— Itscheabine. 
Gena  dea  Feaille8»  Wahpeton. 
Gaaa  dea  Feoillea  tireea— Wahpekute. 
Gena  dea  illlea— Itscheabine. 
Gaaa  dea  Fouz— Tutchonekutchin. 
Gena  dea  wnxid  diable— Watopachnato. 
Gana  da  aittaar— Teahinkutchin. 
Gena  dea  Montagnea— Chabin.  ChipewT^n. 
Gena  dea  Montagnea-Boohaaaaa-  Etagottine. 
Gena  dea  Oaayea— Fanintauei. 
Gaaa  daa  Pin— Wazlkute. 
Gena  desKata-Vuntakutcbin. 
Gaaa  dea  Roohea,  Gena  dea  roachea— Jatonabine. 
Gena  dea  Serpent— Shoshoni. 
Gena  dea  Soulier— Amahami. 
Gana  daa  Tee— Itscheabine. 
Gena  dea  Terrea— Tdtes  de  Boule. 
Gena  dea  Taoh— Arapaho. 
Gena  de  Tee—  Oseegab . 
Gena  de  wis- Tutchonekutchin. 
Gena  da  Oaribon,  Gana  du  Caribou— AttikirlnioQ- 

etch. 
Gena  du  OuiTre— Tatsanottine. 
Gena  dufond  du  lao— Tatlitkutchin. 
Gena  du  Fort  Vorman— Desnefleyarelottine. 
Gena  du  Gauche- Watopachnato. 
Gena  du  Lao-Mdewakanton.  Minishinakato. 
Gena  du  lao  la  Truita— Etchaottine. 
Gena  du  Large— Natsitkutcbin.  Watopachnato. 
Gena  du  Kora^Northem  Assiniboin. 
Gena  du  Petun— Tionontati. 
Gena  duPoil— ChintagotUne. 
Gena  du  Rat— Vuntakutchln. 
Geaadu  Sable— Sable. 
GansduSana- Miskouaha.  Kainah. 
Gana  du  Sault-  Pa  wating. 
Gana  du  Serpent— Shoshoni. 
Gena  en  Tair- Etagottine. 
Cantagega,  Gantaguetahroaaona— Gentaienton. 
Gentleman  Indiana— Waco. 
Ganuvakoe-  Henya. 
Geonnafakaia-  Kasilof . 
G'Sq^Bqoa- Gyekolekoa. 
Gerguenaena,  Genuenaena— Geigecensens. 
Gat-an-maz-  Kitanmaiksh. 
Gataldtigan- Gatagetegauning. 
Ga-wa-ga,  Ge-waw-ga— Gewauga. 
G-8'zaBm— Gyeksem. 
Oe'xaEms'anaL- Gyeksemsanatl. 
Gha'hi-tft'neo-  Khahitan. 
Gheoham— Lulsefio. 
Ghuil-ohan— Kulchana. 
Ghula'-napo—  Kublanapo. 

Gi-auoth-in-in-e-wug,  Gi-anothin-ae-wug— Hidatsa. 
Gibbawaya— Chippewa. 
Gibola-Zufii. 
Giburi— Quiburi. 
GioariUas=JicariIU. 
Gidanemuk — Serranos. 
Giaaohgumanito—  Kiskiminetas. 
Gig'abu-  Kickapoo. 
G-rg'EqsmaS— Gyigjekemae. 
Gi'g'ilqam—  Gy  igylikam. 
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Oiimmet*  Sijame. 

Oikapu-  Kickapoo. 

Oikiaanum— Serranoe. 

(Hlakhamiut»Oilak. 

OiLa'Ulam-Nisal. 

CHlands-'  Coyoteroa. 

Oilans->Gila  Apache. 

(HLi'peo-i-  Gitlapshoi. 

Oila  Pimaa-Pima. 

OiLt'q !  ttlawas— K  walhioqua. 

OilM^Gila  Apache. 

OiLK'zicatok-  Watlala. 

OiU'zwiUpaz-  Willopah. 

Oileia,  Oileno,  Oil«a<w  Apaehea— Gila  Apache. 

OiUamooks- Til  lamook. 

Oi'manoitz-  Kitlope. 

Olnji's^  Kiowa  Apache. 

OinebigfiiiiBi — S  hoshoni . 

Oinetawi  Sawaajgi— Absentee. 

CHnfitkina—  Gangaaco. 

Oinfoteque—  Chincoteague. 

Oiiuiaoee»  Geneseo. 

Oin-M-iia»  G  y  usi  wa. 

Oiopaa—  Oi  iopaa. 

Oi-o«hk<-Gyauflhk. 

Oiowaka-&',  Oiowatsa-ft'— Santa  Clara. 

Oipaaea— Upan. 

Oi-pu-i— Gipuy. 

OirV  band-Itficheabine. 

CH»-twe-ah'-na»  Hastwiana. 

Oitanemok,  Oitanemuk.  Oitanemam—Serranoa. 

Oit-aa-maza  Kitanmaiksh. 

Oita'q;  eiiiaa»  Clackama. 

Oitaset-Atasi. 

Oit-an-max—  Kitanmaiksh. 

Oiti'qpirilapax<- Willopah. 

Oitle'ka-cKitaix. 

Oitina-Got. 

Oitir  tlpelekt-  Palux. 

Oitla'wtwalamt^  Glo  w  we  wal  la. 

GlU*aii«Kichai. 

OittoTs^Kitzeesh. 

Oitans=Got. 

Olafla-he^a,  01acla-hetea=>GIaglahecha. 

Oleeaa  GlMk=TaltU8htuntude. 

Gleto==l8leta. 

01istao=»Gali8teo. 

OiiaMitariM=Gnac8itare. 

Oaadan  Aaetten=Gnadenhuetten. 

Oaapawft^  Quapaw. 

Gnaaitaret,  Onaaitariet=Gnacsitare 

Oo-about  band= Detsanayuka. 

Ooaaavaa = G  uaza  vaa. 

Ooateharones= Wacliarones. 

Oodi— Huda. 

Oodamyon  -^  K  watami. 

Oocoaiiw«>  Caxniga. 

Ooaontoto»  Wyalusing. 

Oo]ian=Tonto8,  Tulkepaia.  Yavapai. 

Ooianko*  Tonen  ho. 

OoiofSen^  Goiogouen. 

Ooiofoaens-' Cayuga. 

Ooiogouin = G  oiogouen . 

Ooiocouiorononft= Caynga. 

Ofdogwen =Goiogouen. 

Mof  <raen = Cay  uga. 

Gokapatagaiu = Kickapoo. 

Oo-k»-iiim-iions= Bokninuwad. 

Golden  Hill  (tribe) =Pauquaunuch. 

Gol-doe  =c  Kaulda  w. 

Gologamiut = Golok. 

Goltiaae,  Golxan,  Oolsaaen-Kulchana. 

Gomes— Jemez. 

Gonaraake— Ganeraske. 

Gona'zo—  Gonaho. 

Qo'nazo  koan— Gunachonken. 

Goneca— Genega. 

Gonmoa— Gan  neioufl. 

OoodTKnife— Tanetau  kanumanke. 

Goodnight  Indians— Beothukan  Family. 

Good-Soad,    Goodroadt   (band),    Goodrod's    band- 

Oyateahicha. 
Gooiogonen— Cayuga. 
Gooee  Greek  Differs— Tumawehe. 
G'o'p'Sndz— Gyopenok. 
Gorioas—  Yorlcaa. 

Gorretas,  Gorrettes,  Gorrites—  Manso. 
Gosehachfoenk,       Goeohaobing,       Gosehaehking- 

Coahocton. 
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Goaehegoaehnenk,  Goeehfosehuenk— Goehgonhmik. 
Gosohoohldaf,  Goshaohking— Coahocton. 
Go-sha-ntes.  Ooshee  TJtA,  Goshen  TJtes— Goslute. 
Goahcoshink— Goshgoehunk. 
Goohip,  Goship  Shoshones,  Go-ship-Vtes,  Goahias— 

Godute. 
GoshoehWnf— Coehocton. 
Goshoots— Goeiate. 
Goah'-shp-o— Kaasovo. 
Go-shvtes,  Goah  Tuta.  Goa-ta  Titos- Gosiute. 
Gos  yentares- Gro8  Ventres. 
9dte-aoch. 
Gothesonnqueon,     Gothsenqoeaa,    Gothsennqnean, 

Gothainqaea—  Kaahong. 
Goulapissaa-  Acolapiiisa. 
GoTsro— Cubero. 
Gozioaa—  Yoricaa. 
Goyafooiaa.  Goyofaaa,  Goyofoana,  Goyofoin,  Goyo- 

fooaaa,  Goyofouena— Cayuga. 
Goyofooh— Goiogouen. 
Goyofoiiin- Cayuga,  Goiogouen. 
Goyofuana,  Goyofuea,  Goyofuin,  Goyognoain,  Go- 

yo-fw^  *- Cayuga. 
G^fOMTO—  Yuma. 
Goynlca— Cay  uga. 
Gpaufblettea^iCishpachlaots. 
Granada,  Granade,  Granado,  Granata-Hawikuh. 
Grand  Ooweta— Kawita. 
Grande- Pueblo  Pintado. 
Grand  Sanx,  Grandea  Eanz-  Pahatai. 
Grandea  pafnes—  Paskwawininiwug. 
Grand  Osife- Pahatai. 
Grand  Pans,    Grand   Par,    Grand   Pannee,    Grand 

Pawnee— Chaui. 
Grand  Quavira,  Grand  QoiYxra-Tabira. 
Grand  Eapida— Kezche. 
Grand  Romaine— Romaine. 
Grand  Ronde-Willewah. 
Oranda,  Granda  Pania— Chaui. 
Granda  Taenaaa— Taenaa. 
Grand  Tuo.  Grand  Zo,  Grand  Zue—  Pahatai. 
Gran  Qoivira-Quivira,  Tabira. 
Gran  QoiTra-Tabira. 
Gran  Tegnaio— Teguayo. 
Graarfiopper  Indiana—  Ute. 
Graaahoppera—  Masikota. 
Graaa  Sound  Indiana—  Huna. 
Grays— Grav  Village. 
Greaa^  Creek— Tal  tush  tuntude. 
Great  Belly  Indiana- Gros  Ventres. 
Great  Kanunaa— Tukuaiika. 
Great  Miami  Tillage— Kekionga. 
Great  Oaage,  Great  Oaaage,  Great  Osagea— Pa- 
hatai. 
Great  Pawnee— Chaui. 
Great  B^wokli,  Great  BwagUw-Sawokli. 
Great  Tearnai— Teguayo. 
Great  TeUioo-Tellico. 
Great  Village,  Great  White  Apple  "^miafe- White 

Apple. 
Greek  nation— Creeks. 
Green  Slyer  band— Akanaquint. 
Green  Eiver  Indiana- Skopemish. 
Green  Biyer  Snakea— Waanakie's  Band. 
Green  Biyer  TJtaha— Akanaquint. 
GreenVille—  Lakkulzap. 
Green  Wood  Indiana- Nez  Perc^. 
Grenida,  Grenade- Hawikuh. 
Grey  E!yrea— Inshtasanda. 
Qrifaa— Grigras. 

Grissly  Bear  gena-Mantnemkaahika. 
Groa  Gap— Michipicoten. 
Grosae  Yentrea,  Groaayentera,  Gross-Yentrea,  Groaa 

▼entree  proper- Gros  Ventres. 
Groa  Ventre- Hidatsa. 
Groa  Ventre  of  the  Fort  Praixie.  Groa  Ventrea,  Groa 

Ventrea  dea  Plainea,  Groa  Ventrea  dea  Prairies, 

Chroa  Ventrea  of  the  Falla- Atsina. 
Groa  Ventres  of  the  Hiaaouri— Gros  Ventres. 
Gros  Ventres  of  the  Prairie— Atsina. 
Gros-Vents— Gros  Ventres. 
Grosyontres  of  the  Prairie- Atsina. 
Gronnd-Hog-Eaters-  Yahandi  ka. 
Grease  Men— Sipushkanumanke. 
Groyan— Gros  Ventres. 
Gtinkit,  G'tinkit-Tlingit 
Ona— Quanmugua. 
Guaeane—  Guancane. 
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GhaaohoiftaQuachoya. 

OuMhonU,  OvMhoule— Guaxule. 

OvMhoraaqne—Quacboya. 

Ouaehule— Guazule. 

GuaohuTonesi-  Wacharones. 

Gttaotum<-San  Serafln. 

Onadalupe^Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guadalupe  de  los 

Nacogdoches,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la  Giuidalupe, 

Pojoaque,  Zufli. 
Ooadalupe  da  lot  HaoofdoohM— Nuestra  Sefiora  de 

la  Guadalupe. 
Ooadalupe  del  Paao-El  Paso. 
Guadalupe  Vaoori—Nacori. 
Guadalupe  Oootan=-Ocotan. 
Guadalupe-Pa-Pagoe«  Guadalupe. 
Guadalupe  Teurioaohi— Teuricachi. 
Guadelupe-iGuadalupe. 
Guaden  Muetten— Gnadenhuetten. 
Guae*'— Kansa. 
Guagaritpa— Arizpe. 
Guacenifroimoiit—  Mohawk. 
GuaToamaopa^  Yacum. 
Gu-ai-hendUa-hade^  K  weundlas. 
Gttak-s'n-a-miali— Squaxon . 
Gualoionea— Guaycones. 
Gualllba,  GuaUiya-Walapai. 
Gualpa,  Gualpe,  Gualpi,  Gnalpimaa— Walpi. 
Guamoa-«  Guamua. 
Guaaanesset=-  ConoY . 
Guaaavepe«  Guanabepe. 
GuaadastMruea,  Guandoetafuet— Conestoga. 
Guanioarionio— Carichic. 
Guapos—  Wappo. 
Guaqttili»  Aguaqui  ri . 
Guarkfunve,   GuardfumTe,    Guardgunve->Guaruu- 

gunve. 
Guardou— Gadaho. 
Guarugumbe,   GuarugunTe,    Guarunfuve—Guarun- 

gunve. 
Guaa— Guaes. 
Guasabaa-i  Guaza  vaa. 
Guasaoa°- Guacata. 
GuaMolus»  Osage. 
Guasdunaa— Cathlamet. 

Guaaamota^-Guazamota.  « 

Guasaroohio^  Guazarachic. 
Guasavas^  Guazavas. 

Guasave-San  Pedro  Guazave,  Vacoregue. 
Guasert =>  G  uasas. 
Gua-shil-la==  Croasila. 
Guaaili,  Guasuli— Guaxule. 
Guatan— Wateree. 
Gua'thlakanaahishi-  Wakanasisi. 
Guathla'payak- Cath  lapotlc. 
Guatitritti-<  G  uati  truti . 
Gua'U'enoq,  Gua'U*en6z»QuatsJno. 
Guatzinera-^  Huachinera. 
Guau'aenoq,  Guau'aeii6x'»Guauaenok. 
Guaznla=>Guaxule. 
Guayavas^  Guaza  vas. 
Guaypipa«  Cuiapaipa. 
Guasaoa— Guazavas. 
Guazipare  =^  Guazapar. 
Guasarachis^Guazarachic. 
Guazaa^Guasas,  Kiowa. 
Guazave = Vacoregue. 
Guasavez^Guevayi. 
Guazayepo = Guazapares. 
Gubates=Tano. 
Guchillo = Cuchillo. 
Guebavi = G  ue  va  V  i . 
Gueiquizales — G  ueiquesales. 
Guelpee=Walpi. 
Guenooks = Wenok . 
Guereohio =Guerachic. 
Guereohoe = Querechos. 
Gueres^Keresan  Family. 
Guerriera=  Dakota. 
Guerriende  laEoohe,  Guenien  de  pierre^^Assini- 

boin. 
Gu^u-gweh = Goiogouen . 
Gueva=Guevu. 
Guevavl-Gussudao = Gue  vavl. 
Guhunes=*Tonto8. 
GuibUnuohet>=  VVimlnuche. 
Guiohais-=Kichai. 
Guiohita,  Guichittk- Wichita. 
Guichyana™  Y  uma . 
Guifuunuohet^  Wiminuche. 


Gnilaeh- Wichita. 

Guilietinona—Cree. 

Guillioaa,  Gnilnooa^Guilitoy. 

Gnimzique,  Guia-ee-ua— 'Gyiiisiwa, 

GuiofOTuna—  Cayuga. 

Guipaea->  Huepac. 

Guipana—  Kijpana. 

GuipaolaTe,  GttipattlaTi«SbipauIoyL 

Guiperi,  Gnipui,  Gui-pu-y— Glpuy. 

Guiricatik»San  Juan  de  Dioa. 

Guiaoat-  Qulacat 

Guithl'akimaa— Clackama. 

Guithlamethi-Cathlamet. 

Guithlaako—  Wasco. 

Guithlia-iahalxi-.  KtlaeehaUkik. 

GuithU'£-Kiahatehk=Upper  Chinook. 

Guitseia-Kichai. 

Gtti-yus-i  Ditsakana. 

Gillaiii'yI»Guhlaniyi. 

Gulf  Lake  reaervatioDo Gull  Lake  Band. 

Guinahewa->  Cumshewa. 

Giiniohonkont- Gunachonken. 

Gd'nlhitda'vi-  Valley  town. 

Gunana— Athapascan  Family. 

Gunaqa'— Gunakhe. 

G^'-dl'gaduhftayl— Turkeyto  wn . 

GuB-nah-ho—  Gonaho. 

Gnnter'a  Landingi-Creek  Path. 

Gu'nwa-^Gwinwah. 

Gupa-nga-git-om— Gupa. 

GutanoaSeyupa. 

Gu-th6-doj-ka«  Kotsoteka. 

Guaudao,  (huutaqui— Guevavi. 

Gutaha-Ute. 

Gfi'ta'k— Kiowa  Apache. 

Guth-le-ttk-qwaa»  Ugalakmiut. 

Gli'takia'we— Cree. 

GuTOTerde— Gubo. 

Gu'wia«uwl'=»  Cooweescoowee. 

Guyaaaot>v  Euron. 

Guyaa-Guaea. 

Guylpunea-  Khulpuni. 

Guymen— Guimen. 

Gwahago»  Cayahoga. 

Gwaugueh— Cayuga. 

Gwa-u-gwek  «=  G  ayagaan  he. 

Gwtc'yaadEmaeo-Kwaustuma. 

Ghrengweh— Goiogouen . 

Gwe-u-gweh-o-n^o  Cayuga. 

Gwhunnughahonee— Iroquois. 

Gyai'-koa  Comanche. 

Gyandottes"  Huron. 

Gyaraobi,  Gjra'-zro  wiiawii,  Gyazru  wiawd— Gsnazro. 

Gye'qsBm— Gyeksem. 

Gyideads^-KitUzoo. 

Gyidnad&'eka^  Kinuhtoiah. 

Gyidzaztla'ti- Kitsalthlal. 

Gyidzi'so-  Kitzeesh. 

Gyi'gyElk-am-Gyigyilkam. 

Gyiunan-  Kitksan. 

Gyilaut&'oka- Gyilaktsaoks. 

GyUota'a'r-Kilutsai. 

Gyimanoitq—  Kitlope. 

G7ina;(aii«yi'ek— Kinagingeeg. 

Gyiapaql&'ota—  Kishpachlaots. 

GyiapayMcoB  Kishpiyeoux. 

GyilpfxUl'ota-  Kishpachlaots. 

GyiapotttwE'da-»  Gyispa  waduweda. 

Gyit  Wa't-  Kitamat. 

Gyit'anm&lma  Kitanmai  ksh . 

Gyit'Bndi—  Kitunto. 

Gyitga'ata-  Kitkahta. 

Gyittngita'ata,  Gyit'tngTiU'ata-Gitin-gidjats. 

Gyit'ma—Gituns. 

Mtkaa'n,  Gyitkaham-Kitksan. 

GyiU&'n-Kitlani. 

GySt'laqda'mSko = Kitlakdamiz. 

GyiU6'p=  Kitlope. 

GyitqaOla^Kitkatla. 

Gyita'ala'aer-KItzilas. 

GyttsigyulctU«  Kitzegukla. 

Gyita'umraaoD-  Kitzimgaylum. 

Gyitwulcvi'ta-  Kitwilgioka. 

Gyitwu^bft'-  Kitwilksheba. 

Mtwunga'o  Kitwingach. 

Gyitwunkse'tlk«  Kitwinshilk. 

Gyftwuntlko'l-  Kitwinskole. 

Gyitxtsi'xtl^QyitktaakU. 
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Hftai'alik  auM^  Haaialikyauae. 

Haai'lak-Emai— Haailakyemae. 

Uami-oHami. 

Bi'anaLSnfiz,  Hi'anatienoq—Haanatlenok. 

Tfaat—wHaatee. 

Haatsv-hano-»  Hatsi . 

Habaaopii— Havasupai. 

Habaatoo-  A  b  waste. 

Habbamalas— Alibamu. 

Habe-napo.  Ha-bi-na-pa-°Khabenapo. 

Habitana  da  Sault— Pawating. 

Hab-koo-kee-ah>-  Acoma. 

Habutas— Tano. 

Haoa'ath»  Hachaath. 

Haoaataeke,  HaoeinBaok«»  Hackensack. 

Ha-oe'-pi-ri-i-na'"  Hachepiriinu. 

Hachinghaack,  Haobkinkeahaky  Hackensack. 

Haoktaookaa—  Hockhocken. 

Haokinokeaaky,  Hackinghwaky,  Haddngbsaok, 
Haokinghsaokiii,  Eaokinghsak^,  Haekingmaoky, 
Haokingkftaoaky,  Haekingsaok,  Haokinkaaaokr, 
Hackinkaaaokingha,  Hackinketaoky,  Haokinaaek, 
Haokintagb»  Hackensack. 

Haokqniokanoa*  Aquackanonk. 

HaokqaiBsaok"-  Hackensack. 

Ha'-ckdo-tCui—  Hashkuabtun. 

HaoUi-HagUh 

H«el'-rfi-qlb- Hashletukhik. 

Haooom  »  Yaciim . 

Haoquiokenunk—  Aquackanonk. 

Haoquinsadc^  Hacken.sack. 

Haou,  Haouqua,  Ha-en-quin,  Ha<raa»  Acoma. 

HadaL  Eadaies-Adai. 

Haddinaddooks»  Powhatan . 

Hadoyesavet,  Hadovesaiansi- Dakota. 

Had-M-poke's  band^Hadsapoke. 

Haeeltrok,  Eaeeltank.  Haeeltx,  Haeeltsuk,  Haeet- 
iok,  Haeltzak»Beliabella. 

Hae-miah — J  emez. 

HagaligU—  Hogologes. 

Hagbquagenonok—  Aq  uackanon  k . 

Haiulget,  Ba-gwell-kit-Hagwilget. 

HaEa=  Assiniboin. 

Hahatona,  Aabatonwan,  Aafiaton way- Chippewa. 

Hahatooadaba—  Habaton  wanna. 

H&rbit-tiag,  ^hi-ta-a,  Ea-ba-twawiu»  Chip- 
pewa. 

Hahaui«]i»  Hawikub. 

Hahadpfimo-  Wabowpum. 

Haha-vaau-pai—  Havasupai. 

Hahdunka^  Crows. 

Hahel-topa-ipa-San  Carlos  Apache. 

HaOiaqolaL—Hahekolatl . 

Hah-hah-ton-wah<-  Chippewa. 

Hah-har-toaea—  Habaton  wanna. 

Hah-k6o-kee-ah»  Acoma. 

HahSendagerha—  Huron . 

Hahtznai lcoon»  AUiina. 

Ha  Huioo— Hawikub. 

Ha-hwad'ja,  Ha-hwadaha«  Pinalefios. 

Hah-w^l-ooea-  Walapai. 

Hai-ai'iilma»  Sanpoi  1 . 

Hmialikya'naea  Haailakyemae. 

Hai-aakvtehin— Han  k  utcbin . 

HaiOMta,  H&ib&'yfi» Santa  Clara. 

Haioa— Hawikub . 

Haida°-Skittagetan  Family. 

Haidah  —  Eskimauan  Family,  Chimmesyan  Fam- 
ily, Haida,  Koluscban  Family,  Skittagctnn 
Family. 

Hai-dai- Haida.  Skittagetan  Family. 

Haideroka»  Crows. 

Haihaiah-Cbina  Hat. 

Haiiah»E\ei8b. 

HaUtaa,  Hailtsuk,  Ha-Ut-zukh=Bellabclla. 

Hai'  'luatchi— Cayuse. 

Hai'maaatatOB  Haimaaksto. 

Haa-ne-iia-nne»  Tan  ima. 

Hainpaaaawaa— Hampasawan. 

Hainan  Cayuse. 

HiiokaUta-San  Jos^. 

Haiowanni  «  Yo  wan  i . 

Haiphaha'i-Santa  Clara. 

Hair  Shirta-Isisokasimiks. 

Hairy-Men'a  band-*Hevhaitanio. 

Haia-Eyeish. 

Halaoaa—  Yscanis. 

Ba'iak-Eyeish. 


Eai-ahi-la,  HaiahilU-Kitamat. 

Haitoh  Point» Hatch  Point. 

Eaitlin-Talt. 

Haita'av,  Ea-ja  hade»Edjao. 

Ha  ka>=  Kiowa  Apache. 

E£ka-hanoq«i>»  Hakan. 

Hakeaiana—  Haquis. 

Hakh  kutaor- Ashipak. 

Hak-koo-kee-ah=-  Acoma. 

Ha-koo-piii»  Gupa. 

Ha-kn,  HAukae«Aooma. 

Eakupin-^Gupa. 

Ha-kua=i»  Acoma. 

Eakwiobe^  Ka  wia. 

Halaha^Ahulka. 

Hai-alt-=Hellelt. 

Halant»Halaut. 

Halbama—  Alibamu. 

Ealohedoma,  Halobedamaa—  Alcbedoma. 

Halohuohubb-x  Hatcbichapa. 

Half  breeoh  olout  p«ople»Chegnakeoki8ela. 

Half-Oheyenne  band»Sutaio. 

Half-way  Oraek—  Hatcbichapa. 

Halfway  Houae,  Halfwav  Houae  Indians^Talasse 

Halianaoani-o  Alimacani. 

Halibeelnda.-Hillabi. 

Halitanea— Ictan. 

Bm-aCowicban. 
Hallapootaa^  Olulato. 
HaUebao,  HalUbees^Hillabi. 
Halliquamaya-»  Quigyuma. 
Hall  of  Montesuina»Ca.Ma  Qrandc. 
Halmaoanir—Alimacani. 
Halonagn«=  Halona. 
Ha-lo-n^^Zufii. 
HdUona-itiwana,  Halona  Koin.  Hal-onan,  Halona- 

?ui]i,    Hal-on-aoa,     H^-lo-na-wa,     H^lonawan— 
lalona. 
Haltalt-Hellelt. 
Haltham»  Haltbam. 
Halthwypnm-  Klikitat. 
Haltkam,  HalMram-^  Haltbam. 
Haltao,  i/i£ltaocane«»Kbaltao. 
Ha'lninmi^  Lummi . 
Ha'U'aiz-teii6z-c  Halkaiktenok. 
Ha-ma-kaba-mitc  kwa-dig=>  Apache. 
Hamalakyauaeno  G  vigy  i  Ikam 
Ham-a-qua=>  Hanak  wa. 
Hama'wi™  Humah  wi. 
Hamburg  Indiana^'  Kammatwa. 
Hamefoatelliea,  Ha-mef-kut'-tel-li=>Atuami. 
Hameting-Wolevah^  Hamitin  Woliyu. 
Hamine-ohan^  Khemnichau. 
Ha-miah— Jemez. 

Ha-mi-ting-Wo'-U-yuh-Hamitin  Woliyu. 
Hamookhavea,  Hamoekh^T^  Hamokaba,  Hamokavi, 

Ham-oke-aTi»  Mohave. 
Ham-paa-aa-waa»  Ham  pasa  wan . 
Haintolopa=  Humptulip. 
Haimikanava—  Mohave. 
Hanaga=-Henya. 
Hanaga»  Henaggi. 
Hananaakiea—  Monahassano. 
Hanakwiehe  »  8er  renos. 
Haiiame»  Cotonam . 
Haoanazawuune'na"  =- Hanahawunena. 
Hana<^o=<  Haanatlenok. 
Hanoook  Fort=Cotecbney 
Hanctoiia»  Yankton. 
Hand  Outtera—  Dakota. 
Handaome  Men=Quapaw. 
Hanega<«  Henya. 
Hanea— JanoB. 
Haaetonea— Yan  kton . 
Hamgaoenu«  Hangasbenu. 
Hanga  jinga—  Ibaiche. 
Hanga-qti«  Dtesanbadtadbi.shan. 
Hanga  utanan4Ji=»Han8ratanga. 
Han^n^  Eara^Kalispel. 
Hanichini=>  Isleta. 
Hanieaa = Hen  ya. 

Ha"  i'niiik'&oio'a=Hanginihkashina. 
Hau[a=:Hangka. 

Han'i(a  e'nikaoi'xa^  Hangkaenlkashika. 
Han'3[a  tan3[a=Man8hkaenikn.shika. 
Hann  uta^)fi=Hangkautadhantsi. 
Hankha  aiola=  Haanka  Ullab. 
Hankpapes»  Hunkpapa. 
Han-Kutohi,  Han-kuttobin-Bankutcbin. 
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HAiinakaUla,  HaimtkaHah  ^  HannakalUl. 
HaniutTaye— Honeoye. 
Hanaetons«  Yankton . 
Hanneymye— Honeoye. 
Ha»nilcaoi"fa—  UangnlkashinKa. 
HanohaakiM— MonahasHano. 
Hanoki,  Hanom,  Ha-no-ma,  Hanomuh'— Hano. 
Hano  Oshateh-Oshach. 
Hanoa->Jano8. 
Han-ta'wa-  Hantlwi. 
Hanaveehe=>  SerranoB. 
Bipai,  Ha'-pan-ai-'  Hapanyi. 
Hapaplca<-  Ahapopka. 
Ha-pe-ka,  Hapitus«  Hopi. 
Hapaa-ro-kay,  Eapaaroke— Crows. 
Hapuntika-  Enclnal. 
Haqua'mia—  Hahuamis. 

Haqnequenunok,  Haqaioonaenoek—Aquackanonk. 
Bara'o  nit  tanaKayHshkldetan. 
Harae,  Harale,  Harall»Harahey. 
Har-diL-xhay«  Mohave,  Ton  toe,  Tulkepaia,  Yava- 
pai. 
Hardwooda»Sugwaundugahwinincwiig. 
Hare-Eatera'>=  Ona  vfl  s. 
Hare-foot  Indiana,  Hare  Indiana,  Hareakins— Kaw- 

chodinne. 
Ear-har-tones=  Hahaton  wanna. 
Eamo,  Haro—  Hano. 
Haronea—  Huron. 
Harriokintomt- Tom's  Town. 
Harriga=  Hinihi^nia. 
Harriaon  South  =°S(>owlitz. 
Hartley  Bay-  Kitkahta. 
Haaanameaet,    Haaanamoaot,    Haaaaemeaett»  Has- 

sanamesit. 
Haaatyi^  Hasatch. 
Haahi=(^ora. 
Haainai^  Caddo. 
Haainninfa=-  Ha.ssinunga. 

/faak£n/iatao.  //a^kan/iatao^flne'  —  K ha.skan k haUio. 
Has-lintah—  HaslindinR. 
//a«ft'rc«ne',  //wll'mi- Khashhlizhnl. 
Hasaanamaaasitt,  Haaaanamaakett,  Haaaanamaaitt, 

Hasaana-miaoo,     Haaaanamaet,     Haaaanemeait— 

HaHsanamesit. 
.  Haaaanin^^Ha.ssinnnga. 
Haaaannameait,    Haaaenemaaait,   Haaainanuniaoo— 

Htissanamesit. 
Eaaainiengaa,    Haaainugaa,    Haaainungaea'-  Hassi- 

niniKa. 
Haaa-lin'tungo  Haslindin^. 
Haaaunnimeaut™  Hassanamesit. 
Hastrinani  »  Tnensa. 
Hia-twf-&'-n&*  ^  Hast  wiana. 
Hataraak=-  Hatteras. 
Hatca'ath»>  Haohaath. 
Hatch-ah-wat»  A  hchn  wat. 
Hatcha  ehubba,  Hatchohi  ohubba,  Eatoheehvbba,Hat- 

che   ohub-bau,   Hateheehubbee,  Hatcheechubba— 

Hatohiehapa. 
Hatohet-Oreek»  Potchiishatchi. 
HatchiU»Hitchiti. 
Hatchi  tohapa=-HatchiohapH. 
Eat  Creek  (Indians) »  A  tsuge w  i . 
Ea'tfoe=>Coo8. 

Ha-tha-we-ke-lah,Ha-tha-we-ki-lah«Hathawekela. 
Hati'hshi'runii»  Winnebago. 
Hatilshe=  Mohave.  Tulkepaia,  Yuma. 
Hatindia8ointen=  Huron. 
Hatini^e-runu  =>  M  oha  w  k. 
Hatiwanta-runh^  Ncutralfl. 
Hatorask=x  H  alteram. 
Hats8yanhl*=()ntwagftnha. 
Hatsoni-na-wha=  Hatninawan. 
Hatt&ok-falaih-hosh^'Oklafalaya. 
Hattahappas,  Hattakappas->Attacapa. 
Hattak-i-hol-lihtah^VVatakihulata. 
Hattohenae^  Unakhotana. 
Hatteras  Indians<=  Hatteras. 
Ha  ^u-it'aji=  Hadtuitazhi. 
Ha'^finni=Coos. 
Hauohelage=  Hochelaga. 
Haugh-goghnuch-shionee='  Iroquois. 
Ha-ui-ca,  Ha-ui-cu=^Hawikuh. 
Hau  kan  hade  ^Howkan. 
Haulapais=  Walapai . 
Hau-nay-setch  =  -  A  nasitch . 
Haunyauya=  Honeoye. 
Hautcu'k-Ues'ath^  Cchucklesit. 


Hante— Aute. 

Hautlatin-  Huntlatin. 

Hfautl.  Sanra-Saura  Towns. 

Haata-Tohinouka'- Upper  Chinook. 

Haraaopi,  'HaTasna  ni,  HaTa-aa-pay^-HaTanpaL 

Haferatroo—  Havcrstra  w. 

HaTasn-pai— Havasupai. 

HaTioo,  Ha-Ti-ea,  Havieoii'- Hawikuh. 

HaTiaoA  Pai—Havasupai. 

HawaUpii,  Hawalpai- Walapai. 

Ha-waw- wah-lah-too- wah — J  ernes. 

Ha-wi-k'hv,  Ha-wi-k'uhiaaa-Hawikuh. 

Hawitehea—  Heuchi. 

Hawk  paople— Kretan. 

H&wof-UlTai-  Walapai. 

Haw-on-oh^e—  Heuchi. 

Hawoyiaak— Wazhush . 

Haw-qno-a-hoT-took— Chasta. 

Haxa—Harah^. 

Haxtta'inia-»  Hahuamis. 

Hayai-Harahey. 

Hay£-a,  HaydDia— Chiricahua. 

Hayehia—Eyeisb. 

Haynani,  Eaynargae,  Hay-narg-ger-Henaggi. 

Haynoiea»Eno. 

Hay-way-ku,  Hay-wa-ou'-Hawikuh. 

Hay-woot-  Hewut. 

Hasaaamea— Aranama. 

Heabenomaa—  Hoa  bonoma. 

He'-a^  ta^ra^'—Heakdhetanwan. 

Hebabamo,  HabohamoaBEbahamo. 

Hebonunuui— Hoabonoma. 

Hecataii- Hecatari. 

Hechapuaoaae-i  Hitchapuknassi. 

Heekwiath-  Hesquiat. 

Ha-oa-naoka— Shanamkarak . 

Hedataa-Hidataa. 

Hagoa-Eudeve. 

He-nigh-a-niaft-mo'-  Sanpoi  1 . 

HahonqaaranoB—  Kich^pirini. 

Haiche—Eyeish. 

Heiltauk,  ftaiatauq-Bellabella. 

Heiptint  Anp^fa  aaun— Clatsop. 

Hei-to- to-wee—  Heitotowa. 

Heldnxtanai"  Ikogmlut. 

Hekwaeh-Agua  Caliente. 

Helalt-Hellelt. 

Heloen— Helshen. 

Helohpaok  f8aay]-»Hitchapuk8a8Bi. 

Helen Ialand«  Red  Rock. 

Hel-i-ok-Huililoc. 

HelUl,  Hal-lalt-Hellelt. 

HeUwitU-Tlakluit. 

HeUnaoape— Enecappe. 

Helowaa»Okanagan  Lake. 

Helto=Holholto. 

Halwit-Tlaklult. 

Hameaa,  Hamaa,  Eainaa»Jemez. 

fte-mini-aai),  Hamaioa,  HaB»icai)<-Khemnichan 

H^aar-ger—  Henaggi. 

Henooeka-Towae— Cotechney. 

Henez— Jemez. 

Henja-kfo — H  enya. 

Hfa'-na-ti-HenuU. 

Henn<-ga-kda,  Henaagaa— Henya. 

Henneah»  Choctaw. 

Hea-ta-pah-tua,  Haa-taa-pah-teea- Hunkpatina. 

Henya  qoan— Henya. 

Heqvii— Eudeve. 

Hereohanea,  Eereokaaaa— Horicon. 

Hergerita— Miskut. 

Herrea<-Erie. 

Hennea,  Hamea>-Jemes. 

H ■  . :  ■ ": '^' !  '■  ■  i     n nrm ijni oro. 

Hettni^U  Ibluctaitja  -  rit^luiUihliJipL'-luji, 

H^ihotx    Irn-kuoBh'kum^  HeihO' ta    Im-qaoah-qius, 

Bi*»h  c^  til.  itikiaiMiLia^  ll€H$liutit  ImkcKkwin. 
HMhQta  Ii:ii!ia--  ]'i"iiri)ijlo, 
H««>hoU  Jljiii  kuoifa  kuip,      HaaiiO'tii    KinquuMlik^ 

kuin     ]:1r>hi»tii  Irijkl'itHkwUi. 
Hc«liota  OLquifDa-^  Kinkiiim 
H<?  aho  ti  pftthl  Ule-  Kinlyit. 
fii'th  D  U  Ktp  li  D4  ■  IT*  -li'Krnhlu^itiiitm. 
Mesh  u  U  thW'&Ma--  Mt-^UnkLikwlTi, 
S4<thot&  Thluc  t^iiAn   Hi?BbLii^jithlu'ptxua°>tI«whi> 

He  bIid  u-txt'-na  kw«.  He  ■im  ta  Ul  nan,   HaaliHhta 
taiaa,  Heaksta TttiaaB*Feai^o. 
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Haihote  TJthia^Heshotauthla. 
Haiho-t«  Yaaht-ok»£l  Morro. 
HaihHiue-ftht— Hesquiat. 
Hatley — Makhelchel . 
HetqnUht"  Uesquiat. 
H6Mfimfwit-=  Hassanamesit. 
HeMler»  Makhelchel. 
He-staads-both-tidM^  Anoginajin. 
Heth-to-ja-  Hittova . 
Heta«hojoa—  Echojoa. 
Bi'yi,  On  i  u- Hevhaitanio. 

fift-wa'-kto-kta,  Hewaktokto-*HidatBa. 

Hewanee,  HewamiT— Yowani. 

Ee-war-tok-Uy-  Hidatoa. 

SSwi-ta-niuw' »  Hevhaitanio. 

Hewhannee»  Yowani. 

H^wi-Huwl. 

H0x«UL'nois—  HekhalanoLM. 

Heya— Chiricahua. 

Heyata-otogwe,  fteyata  tonwan'-Kheyataotonwe. 

ikayata  wi6asa— Kheyatawichasha. 

Hmwaxii»  Yowani. 

E*nana»  Khana. 

Hiam<moe»  Hiamonee. 

Hiaqui— Yaqni. 

Hi-ar'-Chlricahua. 

Hiazoi—  Yazoo. 

Hiooory  ground— Talasse. 

Hioh-a-pue-sune—  HitchapukHaflsi. 

Hiohetas^-HitchiU. 

Hioh'hu— Hupa. 

HiehipaokMWsa»  Hitchapuksami. 

Hiokoryi-Jicarilla. 

Hiokory  Ovound,  Hioory  Oroond— Talasse. 

HidatM-Elahwk. 

Hidatxa-Hidatsa. 

Hidenr— Skittagetan  Family. 

Hide  Strap  olan-Piqosha. 

Hidhatsa-Uidatsa. 

HieUer-HIIelang. 

Hiem-ai,  Hi^mide— Jemez. 

HierUpiames— Erv  i  piames. 

Hieroqaodame=-  Terocodame. 

Hietaae,  Hietans^Ietan. 

Higabui-  Kickapoo. 

Hignh  Adshu-Tillamook . 

HigE  Bar«  Kwekweakwet 

High-Hottie  People-  Kinaani. 

Highland  Brule«Kheyatawichasha. 

Highlander- Cblpewyan. 

Highlanders — Noc  hpeem . 

Highland  Indians— Nochpeem,  Wappinger,  Wec- 

qoaesgeek. 
Highland  Sieangn— Kheyatawlcliasha. 
High  Log- Finhalui. 
High-minded  People— Siksika. 
Hightower—  Etowah. 
High  Village- Meteahke. 
Highwaaeee-  H  i  wassee. 
Hihigheninuno,  Hihighenimo— Sanpoil. 
Hihirrigoa- Hi  rrihigua. 
Hiita  Hanyi-Itrahani. 
Hyamos— Sijame. 
Hikalia'-kue^Jicarilla. 
Hikanagi— Mahican. 
Hika'pa—  Xickapoo. 
Hikihaw,  Hikkihaw-Hykebah. . 
m'U-pi-Hillabi. 
Hilehittoes-Hitchiti. 
Hilend*s  Oila  Indians— CoyoieroB. 
HUetsack,  HileUak«Bellabella. 
Hilioopile— Hellcopile. 
Hilini,  HiUniki- Illinois. 
Hillaha,  HiUabees,  Hilabi,  Hlllabys.  Hill-an-bee- 

Hillabi. 
Hilleamook- Ti  llamook. 
Hillebese-Hillabi. 
Hillini-Usni-Cree. 
Himares,  Himeris,  Himori— Imurls. 
Hin£saau,  Hin£sso— Wichita. 
Hi>haB-ofi"-wapa—  Hinhansbunwapa. 
Hinhanoton—  Yankton. 
Hinhan-s'un-wapa-  H  in  bansbun  wapa. 
Hini-Hainai. 
Hinkaneton—  Yankton. 
Hiouaeara—  H  locaia. 


Hiowanni—  Yowani. 

Hi'-puk— Ypuc. 

Hirequodame- Terocodame. 

Hiroooi  « I  roquoia. 

Hiroons— H  uron . 

Hiroquais,  Hiroquois—  I  roquois. 

Hirriga-  Hlrrihigua. 

Hisoas— Yscani. 

Hishhue- O  waiski . 

Hishi- Pueblo  Largo. 

Hishqaayaht—  Hesquiat. 

His-scarlet-people-Kapozha. 

HXssi  0  me  tin  t  a-Hisiometaniu. 

Histoppa-  H  Lstapenumanke. 

His-tu-i-ta-nio- A  t«ii  na. 

Hitaniwo^v,  Hi-ULn-ne-wo'i-e— Arapaho. 

HItasi'na-  Cheyenne. 

Hi-tea-qoe-pa-rft»Hichakbshepara. 

Hitehatees-HItchiti. 

Hitchatooohe-  Hitehitudsbl. 

Hitohetows,  Hitohetee-Hitehiti. 

Hit-ohe-too-ehe-  Hitehitudsbl. 

Hitohi-Kicbai. 

Hitohies-Hitchiti,  Kichai. 

Hitohita,  HitohitteiM.  Hitoh-ity-Hitcbitl. 

Hitohopararga-  Kltcnopataki. 

Hi'-toIn-su-wU'-  Hitshlnsu  wit. 

Hits-too'-wbn—  Hitscbowon. 

Hitunena,  Hitunenina— Atsina. 

Hive-Oivimana. 

Hi'-wai-i'.t'o«-  Hi  waltbe. 

H'iwana—  A  pac  he. 

Hiwaase— Hi  wassee. 

Hiyoomannee,  Hiyoowannee— Yowani. 

Hisantinton— Santee. 

Elakklakatan-NUaktlakitin. 

Hlg«gild%  Hlgaiu-Skldegate. 

Hlgan— Hlun. 

HUlush-Tututni. 

HUceaul — Cum  sbewa. 

Hlu-hlu  natan-Ntlaktlakitin. 

Hlokak-Hlukahadi. 

Hluk-klttk-a-tan-  Ntlaktlakitin. 

HmlsTs— Omisis. 

Hoahon6mos—  Hoabonoma. 

Hd'aiath-Oiaht 

Hoak-  Hoako. 

H5-al-kut-whuh-  Wbilkut. 

Eo-allo-pi-  Walapai. 

Hoanantum—  Nonantum. 

Hoancuts,  Hoan'-kut— Honkut. 

Hobeekenlopa—  Hobeckentopa. 

Hobonomas— Hoabonoma. 

Hoe'-bo-a,  Hoo'-bo-a  wiin-wfi—  Hosboa. 

Hoohelagenses—  Hocbelaga. 

Hoohelai,  Hoohelay— Hocbelayi. 

Ho-ehon-ohab-ba—  Hochonchapa. 

Hoohuagohrah,    Hoohungara,    Hoohungarras,    Ho- 

ehungohrah— Winnebago. 
Hock— Hoako. 
Hockanoancs—  Hocc^num. 
Hockquaekanonk,     Hookouaekonong,      Eockqueea- 

nung,  Hookquekanung,  flockquiokanon— Aquae k- 

anonk. 
Hocks— Hoako. 
Hooktem—  Hoitda. 
Hooocwedoc-  Hokokwito. 
Hootatas-Oto. 
H6dash-Khotachi. 
Ho-de-no-sau-nee— Iroquois. 
Ho-de'-san-no-ge-ta—  Onondaga. 
Ho-di-hi-dftn'-ne—  Pawnee. 
Ho-di-no"*-syo"'-ni',  Hodinoysoni^^  I  roquois. 
Hoe-Buokin-too-pa— Hobeckentopa. 
Hookhooken=  Uockhocken. 
Hoepoekee  -  Wa  1  pi . 
Hoesh-  Penateka. 
Ho'fnowa—  Hono  wa. 
/fojTan/ani"  K  bogbanblan  i. 


Hogipa'goni  =^  Pa  1  u  te . 
Hogelanders— 


Nochpeem. 
Hosohegees,    Hogeleeges,  HogoleegiSf  Hogoligis— 

HogoToges. 
Hog  Range— Sukaispoka. 
Ho-na,  Hohays,  Hohe,  Hoheh,  Ho-he'-i-o,  Hoh-hays— 

Assiniboin. 
Hohilpo-Salisb. 
H6hoka- Hooka. 
Ho-ho-qdm— Casa  Montezuma. 
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Hohtotofa-  Huhlitaiffa. 

Hoh-tdmnsh-grahft-o  W  inneba^. 

Hoh-tin-ocB  »  U  upa. 

H6hu»Hoko. 

Hoidxttoiu—  Hutsnu  wu. 

Hoiiideborto=>  Hunkpatina. 

Ho-U«Penateka. 

Ho-ith-le-ti-fau-  Huhlitaiga. 

HoithlewalM,  Ho-ith-le  Waale-Hiihliwahli. 

Ho  It  I  ma  iian'->Oiviniana. 

Hoiome = J  ocomes. 

Hoka->  Hoako. 

Hokamish  «  S  kokom  ish . 

Ho-kan-dik'-ah,  Hokan-tikara- Hohandika. 

Ho-ki-uin«  Hoquiam. 

2Iok-ok-wi-dok»  Hokok  wito. 

Hoko  winw&,  Ho'-ko  waB-wu->Hoko. 

Hokwa-imito—  Hoquiam. 

Ho-la-kal«Wilakal. 

Holatlahoaiina™  Hotalihuyana. 

Holbaiiiat»  A 1  i  bamii . 

Hol-ou-ma,  Ho-len-maht,  Hol-ea-nasa-Holkoma. 

Holes- Hoh. 

Holihtaaha^  Olitassa. 

Holilepas,  Holil-le-pas,  Ho-Ul-li-pah— Ololopa. 

Hor-ko-mah—  Holkoma. 

Eol-inie-uhsi=  Holmiuk. 

HoLo^oopift»  Ololopa. 

Hol-o-kom-mah*  Hoi  koma. 

Hololipi,  Hol-o-lu-pai»  Ololopa. 

HoUteinberf  —  Hofsleii  borg. 

Holti  Indianer'^Whilkut. 

Ho-lfid-ik'-HoIukhik. 

Holy  Ghost,  Mission  of  the»Shaugawaumikoiig. 

Holy  Oround=»Ikanacbaka. 

Ho-ina»  Hotachi. 

Homaloo-  Homalko. 

Homamish = Shomamish . 

Ho'-niin-hi»  <-  Omaha. 

Homas—Huma. 

Homa  Susa»  Homosassa. 

Ho-mel-ohes»  Wimilchi. 

Homo-nip- pah—  Homnipa. 

Home-war-roop=  Homuarup. 

Homoloa,  Homoloua»Homolua. 

Honaohees»  Mono. 

/fonaga*ni»  K  honagani. 

Ho'nak—  Wharnock. 

Honan—Honau. 

Honaaduk  =>  A  d  i  rondac  k . 

H5-nan-ne-h^ont=-  Seneca. 

Honani,  Ho-na-ni-nyii-m^,  Honani  winw4,  Ho-na' 
ni  wunwu» Honani. 

Ho-nau"*  Ke. 

Honau  winwCL,  Honawuu—  Honau. 

Honcpatela  band  >»  Hun  kpatina. 

Honotons-=  Yankton. 

Honout»  Hon  kilt. 

Hone'-cha'-da=>(^honakera. 

Honeohas=>  Waco. 

Honepapas"  Hunkpapa. 

Honepatela  Tanotonnais,  Hone- ta-par-teen»  Hank- 
patina. 

Honey-Eaters«Penateka,  Penointikara. 

Honeyove— Honeoye. 

Hongashan,  Hon-ga-sha-no— Hangashenu. 

Honff-Kutohin—Hankutchin. 

Honi|;eters<"  Penateka. 

Ho-niM-ta-ni-o=  Pawnee. 

Honin  n3rumu="Honauuh. 

Honkpapa»  Hu  n  kpapa. 

Hon-mo-yau-ou= Honmoyaushu. 

Hon-namu= Honau. 

Honneyayea»  Honeoye. 

Honnontages— Onondaga. 

Honnonthauans  <==  Sen  eca . 

Honontonehionni=>  I  roquois. 

Honosuguaxtu-wane«  Cay  uga. 

Honqueronons,  Honquerons^*  K icheRi pi  rini . 

H6«»to'  i-ki'-ka-ra'-tca-da=»Chonakera. 

Hontoua^[anha= Ontwagaulia. 

Honuxshiniondi=' Seneca. 

Hon'-wun-wiis  Honau. 

Hoooh-Hoh. 

Hoochawgenah»Winnebago. 

Hooohenoos,  Hoochinoo,  Boodchenoo,  Hoodsinoo, 
Hoodsna-hooss  Hutsnu  wu. 

HAof  Rattle»  Wok8iliitaniu. 

Hooh=Hoh. 


Hoo-ish— Penateka. 

Hookehenoo-"  Hutsnu  wu. 

HookohoioB  Okc  hayi . 

Hook-ohoie-oo-ohe,    Hookehoiooohe— Okcha}'udsbi. 

Hooklnhmio—  Lummi. 

Hoo-mai-  Hotachi. 

Hoomi— Ahome. 

Hoonah  KowHana. 

Hoonohonoo— Hutsnuwu. 

Hoone-ahs,  Hooae-aks— Huna. 

Hoo-ae-boo-hr«  Hoonebooey. 

Hooaiahs,  Hooaid— Huna. 

Hoonselton,  Hoonsoltoa— Honaading. 

Hoonyah«Huna. 

Hoopa,  Hoo-pahi-Hupa. 

Hooaatiuurak — S  toe  k  bridge . 

Hooaeefaa,  Hooutchi^Orotohi. 

HootchoooeaOkchayi. 

Hootsiaoo,  Hootz-ah-tar-qwan«  Hutsnuwu. 

Hoo-wun'nii— HuwanikiKarachada. 

Ho-pah—Hupa. 

Hopo-Sakam. 

Ho-pees»Hopi. 

Hopo  Indians— Sakahls. 

Hopetleisa'th-Opitchesaht 

Ho-pi'-ei-au-me—  Pueblos. 

Ho]Ui=>Hopi. 

Ho-j^il-po-HohUpos. 

Hopishlnome—  Pueblos. 

Hopite,    Hopitil,     Hopituh,     H6-pi-tdh-«£-aB'««h, 

Ho-pi-tuh-ci-nyn-man,       Mo-pi-tuh-lei-nyoHBuh*- 

Hopi. 
Hopungieasaw,  Hopungiesas—  Piankashaw. 
Hoquium—  Hoquiam. 
Ho-ra-ta-mft-make—  Kharatanumanke. 
Horoaquisaea,  Horooneitos,  Horooquiaa,  Honoqni- 

saas-Arkokisa. 
Hores»Keresan  Family. 
Horheton,  Horhetton-iHahaton wanna. 
Horikans—  Horicon. 
Horltoholetchok-  Huchiltchik. 
Horn  House=>  Kokopki. 
Horn  Mountain  Indians— EtecheaotUne. 
Horn  pueblo- Walpi. 
Ho-ro-ge,  Horoje,  Roroii— Winnebago. 
Horse-path-town—  HleLatchka. 
Horse  Trail-Chihlakonini. 
Hosbea  winwii— Hosboa. 
Hosett-Ozette. 
Hosh-que-aht— Hesquiat. 
Hosler-Takimilding. 
Hoa  OjoB  Oalientes— Ojo  Caliente. 
Hostaiqua,  Hostaqae— Vustaga. 
Hostler— Takimilding. 
Hotallehoyamar — Hotal  ihuyana. 
Ho-tan-ke— Winnebago. 
Hotashin—  Mescaleros. 
Ho-ta'-toi-  Hotachi. 
Ho'tatd-Khotachi. 
Hoteaikgara— W  inn  ebago. 
Hotchon  tohapa— Hochonchapa. 
Hot  Greek  Indians—  Agawesh. 
Ho-te^y-Kikat«ik. 

Hote-shog-carah,  Hote-shung-garah— Winnebago. 
HothleawaUy-Huhliwahli. 
HothletegaTHothtetoga-Huhlitaiga. 
Ho^rnes^akoa' —Sauk. 
Hotinnoaohiendi,  Hotinnonsionni,   HotinonaioaBi— 

Iroquois. 
Hotlimamish— Shotlemamlah. 
Hoto^-ntttqiu— Mahohlvas. 
Hoton-ga—  Wi  n  nebago. 
Ho-tor^lee-  Hutalgalgi. 
Hotos— Oto. 

Hot  Spring  Apaehes— Warm  Spring  Apache. 
Hot  Spring  Valley  Indians— Astaklwi. 
Hottimamish,  Hottunaaish— Shotlemamish. 
Hotulgee- H  utalgaJgi . 
Ho-tom-i-ta-ni-o— Hotam  1  tan  iu. 
Ho-tum'-mi'-hu-is-ShungkayuteshnL 
Houaehees— Paiute. 
Hon  a  goan- Howkan. 
Houandates— Huron. 
Houatoototas— Oto. 
Hooattoehronon — Sauk. 
Houebaton-  Wahpeton. 
Houeohas-  Waco. 
Houetbatons— Wahpeton. 
Hou<et-ohtts-Heuebi. 
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Ho-ni-ri— Howiri. 

Woiilran  Hiade«Howkan. 

Eoukpapu—  Hunkpapeu 

EouBUt— Huma. 

Eou]iena«>Crows. 

Eonnondate,  Soorons— Huron. 

Eoutatannuok,  Houtatonio  Indiana,  Hoiuatonnoe, 
Hounatonnoo  Indians,  SonMatannuok«> Block- 
bridge. 

Eoiutaqaa«-Yu8taga. 

EoutohiaoiYuchi. 

Houtouagaha—  Ontwaganha. 

Eow-aoh-ees,  Sow-a-ones— Heuchl. 

How-a-guan»  Howkan. 

Ho-wahB>Iowa. 

Howakan=- Howkan . 

Howehees»  Heuchi. 

How-ohuck-les-aht,  Howohuoklut-aht,  Howehvk-lis- 
aht,  Eowchttkliaat-Uchucklesit. 

Howohvmgerah  «  W  i  nnebago. 

How-6c1i-e«f  How-ech-ei— Heuchi. 

How-ce-ehu—  Ogeechec. 

How-ku-ma—  Haukoma. 

How-]nox-tox-80w-es=>  Mandan. 

How-ra-ina»  Haukoma. 

Howaohueselet-o  Uchucklesit. 

Eowteteoh,  How-te-te'-oh»Hudedut. 

Hoxrawitan- Wichita. 

Ho-ya-=  Hoy  alas.  # 

Hrali-hrah'twaiutft"- Chippewa. 

Huachirnmes"  Wacharonen. 

Haaohaoa«  Huechnca. 

Haad£bui«  Huirivis. 

Etia4}i  lanaa»Skedan». 

Euaepaia— Walapai . 

Hiudioori^  Huaxicori. 

Eualapais.  Soalipais,  Huallapait,  Suallopi^ 
Walapai. 

HnaUpi-Walpi. 

Evalopait,  Hual-p^oh*- Walapai. 

Eiialpida»ColviIle.  Walapai. 

Svalpaa  Indians<a  Walapai. 

Eual-pe,  Saalpac,  Sual-p«e,  Soalpi,  Hualpy,  Hu- 
alTi-Walpi. 

Enanohan^  Hoanehes,  HuaQe^  Waco. 

Eaarogio«  Varoh  io. 

Euaahashas^  Osage. 

Euashpa«  Washpa. 

Eaashpa  Tzena— Huashpatzena. 

Hnnriotes— Oto. 

Suauavas-B  U  uazavas. 

Euatanis«=  Mandan. 

EoaU-vi^Walpi. 

Eaatoctas«=Oto. 

Eubales,  Subates,  Hubites—Tano. 

Eoo-ariti-pa«  Arizpe. 

Hnoh-'Hob. 

Eaeh-oo-la-ehook-vaohe^Casa  Montezuma. 

Huebun»  Uchlum. 

Suc-klio—Nun. 

Eudooadamat,  Sudooadan,  Sudooadanes— Alche- 
doma. 

Hueoo^Waco. 

Eae-la-muh«- Cowichan. 

Ene-lang-ubB  Songisb. 

Suepaca»  Huepac. 

Eaeraohio= Guerachlc. 

Eueto  Parrado^Hueso  Parado. 

Hu-«'-ya=»Khuya. 

Hae-7ang-uh«  Clallam. 

Ell'-hlo»HlahIoalgi. 

Snn'taasa—  Winnebago. 

SuiehitM-Wichita. 

Huila—  Huilacatlan. 

Etiinihkacina«  Hanginihkasbina. 

Eu  i'aiqk'toi-'a^Huinihkashina. 

E6  inilMofiia-  Huinikasbika. 

EaiiiiiTen»  Huiny  iiren. 

Euiria-"  Huirivi;;. 

Eoit  van  Kontezuma^Casa  Grande. 

Httitoold»  Huichol. 

Huixapa*  Hunxapa. 

Eiik-Hoako. 

Eiik-tyr»Ocotan. 

E^watan Mohave.  Yuma. 

Ea-la-napo»  Kuhlanapo. 

Hulapais- Walapai. 

Efi'lf  Wa'hU-Huhliwahll. 


EuU-loo-dl-leU,   SollooeUell,   Sul-loo-«t-tell,   Sol- 

lu-et-tell-  Hullooetell. 
Eolpunea— K  bulpuni. 
Soltalkakut-Kutul. 
Sa-ma-kam— Tepecano. 
Su-ma-li-wu— Malah  ue. 
Siun-a-luhoiCowichan,  Skagit. 
Sumanaa,    Humaaas  de   Tompiret,    Suraanas    d« 

Tompirot,  Samanot— Tawehasb. 
Siunas— Muskhogean  Family,  Tawebaah. 
SumaBko»-  Creeks. 
Su-mat-kam— Tepecano. 
Sa-m&'-whic-  Humabwi. 
Siunbolt  Bav  Indians-  Wisbosk. 
Suinanthl«=  Munsee. 
Eiuno— Cops. 

Siunp-tn-lupt «  H  um  ptul  ips. 
Smnros— Huna. 

Sumunas  de  Tompires— Tawebasb. 
Sana»-Gaudekan. 
Sonaoow,  Eiina-k5n— Huna. 
Sa-na-mwp— Hunawurp. 
Sunga— Hanga. 

Sdng-ga  ni-ka-shing-n=iHan^tanra. 
SungoParie,  EungoPaviat  Eungo  Pavia— Hungo- 

pavi. 
San-go-tia'-ga»  Hangatanga. 
Sun-gnh—  imnga. 
Eunlntppas»»  Hunkpapa. 
San-ka-sia-ket»  N  slsket. 
Sun-koo-obin^  Hankutcbin. 
Sunkpa-te-dans-Hunkpapa. 
Sunk]Mitee,  Sunkpati,  Eunkpatidan,  Eunkplaiin— 

Hunk  patina. 
Siin-kqwi'-tiCk«  Hunkkbwitik. 
San-&iitohin-»  Hankutchin. 

SuQku  wani^a,  E&aku-wanitca"Hunkuwanicha. 
Sunnas— Huna. 
Sun'-sa-tung—  Honsading. 
Snpska-danto^uha,     Efinska-tca"tojuha  —  Hunska- 

cnantozbuba. 
Eunters«  Etagottinc. 
Sunyo  Pavi6-=  Hungopavi. 
Euokarawaooks»  Cuflcara  waoc. 
Suphale»  Eufaula. 
Supi«Hopi. 
Supd=>Hupa. 
Sarall»  itarahey . 
Eures^-Ures. 

Eorones,  Earonnes— Huron. 
Eurrieane  Tonis-=  Tom's  Town. 
Surripaouzif  Earriparacussi-°Tocobaga. 
Eurrons-»  Huron. 

Ea'8a)a=>Hangkaahutun,  Husadta. 
Sii'sa^a  Wanik<>'.  Husadta  wanun. 
Eu-sha-sha  band»=  Wahpekute. 
Saskehanoes»  Conestoga . 
Euskeinaw»  Eskimo. 
Baskhnskeys—  Kaskaskia. 
Soskoni—  Husbkoni. 
Eusky  a  Eskimo. 
Euspoa—Hosboa. 
Eussanamesit»  Hassanamesit. 
Eassleakatna=  Hussliakatna. 
Eu'-tab  Pa-da-nig = Pawnee. 
Ea-ta'-<d«Lipan. 
Sata-Napo—  Kuhlanapo. 
Eutaaga—  Kansa. 
Eu'-tan-xa<-  Winnebago. 
Eutashi^TsUtaden. 
Eutohistanet=  Onondaga. 
Sutepa— Papago. 
Eut-tat-ob'l<-  H  utatcbl . 
Eatuk=>  Hutucgna. 
Snaka— Hooka. 
Ea-nmiii-"  Omaha. 
Eii'-wi  wiin-wu=>Hawi. 
Sazal=-Lipan. 
Euzaas— Osage. 
Eoz-sau.  Em-zaws^^  Osage. 
Evattoenronono  Sauk. 
Ewalapai— Walapai. 
Ewat-es'  «H  wades. 
Eweghkongh— Gweghkongb. 
Ewot-es—  H  wades. 
Eyaoks— Eyak. 
Eyaaaes«  Cummaquid . 
Eyaquez,  Eyaqoin,  Syaquis— Yaqui. 
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Eydahs— Cbimmesyan     Familv.    Haida    Skitta- 

getan  Family,  Salisban  Family. 
Hydn-Haida. 
Hyem  Ta-ay^  Puretuay. 
Hy«roquodame»Terocodame. 
Eyo-hai-ka-Skidegate. 
Hy^-qoa-hoon^  Pecos. 
EyroqooiM,  EyroqnoyM»Iroqooi8. 
Hyaoaais-  Yscani. 
Eyshalla-  Kitamat. 

Ia£k«na->Yakima. 

la'an-Yan. 

laooaa^Jacona. 

laoovane^  YoJ  uane. 

I-i'on-wd  Kne'—Cbemetunne. 

liffSn-HIielung. 

I-A'-k&r-Ietan. 

taklm-Yaqai. 

I-aUma-  Yakima. 

Xa'k'o-Yaku. 

lakoB^Yaquina. 

lama^M*  Yamasee. 

laiw  Hano. 

I'-an-to'-an— Jatonabine. 

laplM-Hapes. 

latite— Farmers'  band. 

I-at— Mobave. 

Iat&-go-Ute. 

laUn-IetaD. 

lawai—  Iowa. 

lawaai— Yowani. 

lawas,  laway-Iowa. 

Ibate*«-Ibache. 

Ibeqtti— Yaqui. 

Ibetap  okla  ohitto-Ebita  Poocola  Cbitto. 

Ibetep  okla  iakitiiii-Ebita  Poocola  Skatane 

IbitaMka—  I  vitacbuco. 

Ibitoopat-  Ibitoupa. 

loa-lka. 

I-oa— Isba. 

loaiideraffo,  loaaderafoes^Teatontaloga. 

loariUa  Apaohes—Jicarilla. 

loaaqud— Casqui. 

lobewat— Cbippe  wa. 

loea— Incba. 

looarilla— J  icaril  la. 

loon-jdune—  M  i  m  brefios. 

loeaNukbe,  Wazbazhe. 

loharUla-Jicarilla. 

Io'-haahe<=  Kanze. 

Iohiaha«Cbiaba. 

Iehiti«Hitcbiti. 

r-ehaar'- rum-pats- Icbiianimpata. 

loiaha-Cbiaha. 

loofmute-  Ikogmiut. 

loora-  Yecora. 

lotans-  letan. 

letique  toi  duba-Inhtakbecbiduba. 

Iotasanda»  Insbtasanda. 

lot&nga^  iHbtunga. 

Idahi*  Comanche. 

Ida-ka-rinke»  Idakarawakaha. 

Idats*e»Kanse. 

Id-do-a»  Kikatfiik. 

Idsn-noo—  Eidenu. 

<I'4Jao-Edjao. 

Idjoritnaqtaiii,  Idjoritaaxttun—  Idjoritoaktuin. 

Idkalloo»Ikalu. 

I-do-ka-rai-uke-  Idakariuke. 

laanaosteaiae-  Teanaustayae. 

leaogo- Tioga. 

I-eh-iias«  Yennis. 

leki^^Iekidhe. 

lelaa- letan. 

I<en-Rirak. 

Iensou=Senecil  del  Sur. 

I-e'-iiis=- Yennis. 

lMka6ii^«  leskacbincba. 

le-ska-pi »  Jatonabine. 

Ieska*toi>>toa = leskacbincba. 

Ietam»  letan. 

letan- (Jte. 

letaBM,  letans^ letan. 

If-terram-Ift. 

Igagii\jat»Igak.  « 

Iffauik,  Igawik-Iguik. 

Igdlopait-  Igdler^t. 

Zgdlulik-I^ulik. 


Ifdlmdat-Iglullk,  Tahagmiut. 
If lMlkostl«iide- Katagkak. 
Ighiakohaffaamittt—  Agi  ukch  u  k . 
Iffiaffagamnte«  Igiacamats— Igiak. 
Ifihtta-a—  Apacbe. 
Ifiocacamot—  Igiak . 
Igito-Etab. 

IgiTaohoefaamint—  Igivachok. 
If laka-tMiila-  Iglakatekhila. 
uloodahoiaiBy—  Igludahoming. 
Ifloolik,  IflooUp-Iflulik. 
Ifindn&'hsaiB— Iff  luduasuin. 
^loliaffmiat—  Iglulirmiut. 
If In-mlnt—  Tabagmiu  t 
Ifaaaiae— Imnongana. 
Ifnsrhanons,  Ifnierhonsas— Mobawk. 
Ifaitak«Iknetak. 


inte< 


a— Ignoh 
-mder. 


ok. 


Ifofnakf  ^fOBok' 

Igrifamint—  Igiak. 

Iftifalik-IkdgaUk. 

IfUMM— Yguases. 

Ifoaaas—  Iguanes. 

IfniiOi-  Yguaaes. 

liushel— Igusbi  k . 

lBa-«a— Ibasba. 

Ih£'ftawa  Kitaxka,   Ihaaketwaiis,   Iba£k'ta»wi*, 

IhagktoQwai) --Yankton. 
IliaQktogwaQBaf  Ihanktoawaana  Dakota*,  Xkask- 

toBwaanas—  Yan  ktonai . 
XhaaktoBwaas,  Thtwktwi we— Yankton. 
IhaB-k'-tow-waa-naBf       Ihank'-t'waaahs  —  Yank- 

tonai. 
niaak*  -t*  wans—  Yankton . 
Iha-M— Ibasba. 

Ihauk-to-wa-Ba.  Ihank-t'waa-abs—  Yanktonai. 
Ikaak-f  wans-  Yankton . 
t*bl-4tee-'Navabo. 
nmek-  Amalkiara. 
Ihon-a-Does-  J  uniata. 
Iboaattiria—  Ibonatiria. 
Ihoway— Iowa. 
Ih-pi-M-m&-  Ipoksimaiks. 
liearrillas-Jicarilla. 
Ika-Aika. 

Xkaklagmate-  Ikatlek. 
IkalifTifmiat,  Ikalifwifnjnt-Cbinik. 
Xkaliakmiut,  Ikalinkha.  Ikal-nkha-Ekilik. 
Tkinafsskalfi-Semlnole. 
Ikanatohaka—  Ikanacbaka. 
Ikaaioksalfi— Seminole. 
Ikan'-tehiti-  Kanchati. 
I-ka-Bock — 1  kanick . 
I'-ka-d&'-Kickapoo. 
Ikarik- Wichita. 
Ikirlo-Ikalu. 

Ikatlegomut,  Ikatlecomute- Ikatlek. 
Ikeohipoata—  I  kacbiocata. 
Ikekik-Kiktaguk. 
Ikhiak-Eyak. 
lUkiktook-Kiktaguk. 
Ik-khaffmate-  Ikak. 
Ik-kil4in-  Kutcbakutchin. 
Iko-afmiat— Cbnagmiut. 
Ikoriimioat,  Ikofmjnt,  Ikofmut,  Xkofmute^  Ikog- 

Ikoklag'miit-lkatlek. 
Ikouera»Koroa. 
Iktifalk-Igtigalik. 
IkoajpBint*  Cbnagmiut 
Iknafngut- 1  kogmiut 
Ikuak»Cbnagmiut. 
Dnitohlok-  Kutchlok. 
Ikrafmates — Magemiut. 
Ikyofmutes— Ikogmiut. 
Ikwaaek — Sbanamkarak . 
Ilamatt-  Klamath. 
naoquatah-Clayoquot.        ^ 
Tlatamaa-  Altamaha. 
lU'xluit-Tlakluit. 
ndefuiao-San  Ildefonso. 
Ilesto-Isleta  del  Sur. 
Ilet—Isleta. 
netsQek-Bellabella. 
Ilfit-Cbebalis. 
Ilf hi'Dii—  Bellacoola. 
IlfonquiBes*  Nipissing. 
Uloea-Aiiilco. 
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nimoQekf  Jlin^  IliiieM,  Ilineaen,  Ilinionek,  Ilinois, 
ninoiaett,  Ilinouetx,  Ilionois" Illinois. 

niutanmute- Illatak. 

lU^uiTiik-Iliuliuk. 

lUeiioU,  lUenoneeks.  Illiooueok,  lUimoiiee,  Illi- 
nese,  Illiiieseii,  Il-li-ni,  niiaieiu,  niiniwek.  Illi- 


ji-Illinois. 
minoU  Creek— Chasta.  Salwahka. 
niinoU  Vallev  (band)  -  Sal  wahka. 
niinoiz,     Ubaoneoks,    IlUnoneeki,    niinooecks- 

lUinois. 
nimaweet—  Ilmawi. 
nioneee,  lUonoiB— Illinois. 
nioolook-IUullak. 
nith-oah-nt-la-Skidegate. 
ninidlek-Iluilek. 
niuni- Illinois. 

Il'e<^-ca-wai'-i-m<-»  I  Isethlthawaiame. 
ntanleiden— Intenleiden . 
ntte-kai'-mamits-"  Ithkyemamits. 
Ilwans—  Eti  waw. 
Ilyaiima'-  Iliamna. 
nyaama  people— Knaiakhotana. 
Tma— Quapaw. 
"       •i-leet-Imakllmiut. 


Imanak,  Imasniiiakoe— Imasrnee. 

ImMam— Imsiba. 

Imahans—  Quapaw. 

Imahao,  Iinahaiie—Imaha. 

Imakleet,  Imaklitgmat— Imaklimiut. 

Inuuigeii—  I  mnonKana. 

Immaeolate  OonoepUon— Concepcion,   Ihonatiria, 

Ossossane. 
Inunaeiilfe  Gonoeption  de  Notre  Dame  aax  Illinois  ^^ 

Immaculate  Conception. 
Im-mook-f aiP-  Im  uk  fa. 
Imnacen— Imnongana. 
Lnokntagokhehak,  Imokhte^khahak»Imoktegok- 

shuk. 
ImokUaha  lakitini « I mongalasha  Skatanc. 
Imoria—Imuris. 
ImteUeiden— Intenleiden . 
I'mtnn— Intuk. 
Inraaaak— Imnongana. 
TiniikUaha  =  Imongalasha. 
Imnrea,  Imures,  Imuri,  Imoria^Imuris. 
r-Ba-ow5=Nez  Percys. 
I<na-ha-o-win = I  n  y  an  haoi  n . 
Inidalayehaa = M  aialaygh  ua. 
I]iiQiiginiat=Ininiklimiut,  Imaklimiut. 
Inapaw=Quapaw. 
Ia-a»-petaam= Nespelim. 
Inatanin = M  escaleros. 
Iiiay=Hainai.  • 

In-breederB= Waglukhe. 
Inohnlukhlaitea = Inkalich. 
f ndi£—  Comanche. 
Indaoehaie = Lich  tenau . 
Inda  Taa'-in^  Kiowa  Apache. 
Inde— Apache, 
ladiaii  Oldtown—  Old  tow  n . 
Indiana  of  the  Long  Beaoh— Wappinger. 
Indiana  of  the  Lower  Kootenay— Lower  Kutenai. 
Indian  Wella=KaviniHh. 
Indiana  CniTrea— Tataanottlne. 
Indlena  da8ang=Kainah. 
Indiena-Lonpa^Skidi. 
Indiena-Pierre— Assin  iboin . 
Indiana  8erpenta=8hoshoni. 
Indilehe-Dentiene=Indelchldnti. 
India— Pal  tewat. 
Indioa  Kanxoa—  Puebloe. 
Inqa— Inyaha. 

I*'8-waqabe-a^»— luewakhubeadhin. 
Ingahameh,  Ingahamiat-Ingahame. 
Ingaleek,  Ingleet,  Ingalete,  Iiig'aliki=Ingalik. 
Ingalika-  Kaiy  uhkhotanu. 
IngaUt-Ingalik. 
Iai#e-jide— Ingdhezhide. 
Ingeanak— Ch  nagmi  ut. 
Ingakaaafmi— Ignok,  Ingalik. 
Ingeletea—  I  ngali  k . 
Ingenunat=  Inger. 
Ing-gera-ja-da— Ingdhezhide. 
lagiohak—  Ghnagmiut. 
Inglntal'if  eniut= rnglutaligemiut 
Ingrakaghamiat=>  lugrakak. 
Ia-grii'-ahe-da»  Ingd  nezh  ide. 
Ing-fth-kli-miit—  Inguklimiui. 


Inff-we-pi'-raB-di-Ti-he-ma"— Kereaan  Family. 

Ini-Hainai. 

Inicanopa—  Pllaklikaha. 

Inioa,  Iniea— Hainai. 

Ininyu-we-u — Cree. 

Inipoi— Anepo. 

Ii^aya— Inyaha. 

Inkalichy  oaten— Inkal  I  ch . 

In-kal-ik— Ingalik,  Kaiyuhkhotana. 

InkaUte-Ingalik. 

Inkaliten— Ingalik,    Kaiyuhkhotana,    Kuskwog- 

miut,  Magemiut. 
Inkaaaba—  In  kesabe. 
InaNHknOcaoin'm—  Inkdhunkashinka. 
Inl^ik,  Inkiliken- Ingalik. 
Inkilikea- Kaiyuh  khotana. 
Inkilik  Ingelnat— Jugelnute. 
Ink-ka'-aa-ba—  I  n  k  esabe. 
Ink-pa-da-ta[*8  band],  Ink-pah-doo-ta  band— Warn- 

disapa's  Band. 
Inkpatonwan— Inkpa. 
Inkuliichliiaten,    Inknlnkhlaitea,    Inkolnklaitiea— 

Inkalich. 
Innatehaa— Natchez. 
In-neok— Amaikiara. 
Inniea— Hainai. 
la-ninyu-wnk—  Cree. 
lanoit— Eskimo. 
Innondadeae— Tionontati. 
lann.  Innaeea,  lanoit- Eskimo. 
Inniiit— Esquimauan  Family. 
Inooanopy—  Pllaklikaha. 
Inoachmochen—  Inoschuochn. 
Inparavi-Shipaulovi. 
Inpaton— Inkpa. 
Inqooi— Iroquois. 
Inahaunahagota — Yoroon  wago. 
In'ahin—  Konkau. 
Inaiaohamiot  =- Insiachak . 
Inaide  Fat»  Kakapoya. 
In-apellom— Nespelim. 
Inaular=»Salishan  Family. 
Iato=Ute. 


I")aqpopo£'— Intapupshe. 
I-'-toi-luchi. 


In-tem-peach-ea,    In-tim-peaoh,   In-tim-peehea— In- 

timbich. 
Intai  Dindiiok— Ahtena. 
Intai-Din^itoh— Key  ukukhotana. 
Intooh-colfao=»Intatchk&lgi. 
Intmen-n^—  Faraon. 
Inogleet-  Inguklimiut. 
InoTn,  Inoit— Eskimo. 
I-noka'-ika—  Inukslks. 
Infina-ina — A  rapaho. 
Inverted  (Society)— HimoiyoqiH. 
Ig3rai)-h-oin — Iny  an  haoi  n . 
Inyan-tcey  aka-atonwa» — I  n  yancheyakaaton  wan . 
I»ya"tonwa»«Jatonabine. 
Iny£Tap^=>  Yavapai . 
Ioewaig»  Iowa. 

loffopani,  logopapi— Shongopovi. 
lonn-a-Doea— J  un  lata, 
loioan — Yoj  uane. 
loia— Jore. 

londea,  loneea,  I-on-i,  loniaa,  loniea— Hainai. 
lonontady-Hagaa— Tionon  tat  i . 
lotan— letan. 
lotteoaa— Juniata, 
lowanea—  Yowanl. 
lowaolkeno — Tawakon  i . 
IowaY=>  Iowa. 
Ipanae,  Ipuidi— Lipan. 
Ipataragiiitea— Ta  wehash . 
I-pe-re-San  Lftzaro. 
Ipiotelling,  Ipnitelling-  Idiu  telling 
Ipoilq^Sanpoil. 
Ipopoklunam-  Medilding. 
I-qer-qa-mut'=>  Ikherkhamut. 
Iqoahainawmish— Squaxon. 
Irana  village— Tenankutchin. 
Iraqoa  Indians^EIwha. 
Ireooiea,  Ireqooia— Iroquois. 
Irinlona«  Illinois. 
Iripegooana»  Winnebago. 
Iriqooi  =  I  roquois. 

Irkpelttt^  Athapascan  Family,  Kutchin. 
IroooiBf  Irooaooia,  Irognaa,  Irokeaen— Iroquois. 
Iron-Oloods  Makhpiyamaza. 
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Ironereft,  InmiM^Uainai. 

Iroiuttft-»  Iroquois. 

Iroondooki—  Adirondack. 

IroqnMSj  Iroqne,  Iroqaese,    Iroqaan,  Iroquiese, 

Iroqaoi— Iroquois. 
Iroqoois  d'enbM- Mohawk. 
Iroqaois  da  Banlt— Caughnawaga. 
Iroqnois  iaforienrt—  Mohawk. 
Iroqaois  of  the  Baolt— Caughnawaga. 
Iro<iaos,  IrrioaoiB- Iroquois. 
IrriTonnoiis,  Irrinmons— £rie. 
Irrohatock—  Axrohattoc. 
IrroaaoiSf  Irroqaoys— Iroquois. 
InuutaOf  Trawai— Iruwaitsu. 
Is-Ais. 
lMuu»-Kwik. 
Isallanio  raoo— Cherokee. 
laaUMt-Silela. 
Isalwalkea— Isal  wak  ten. 
I8ainith8<"  Sam  ish . 
Isammack— Isamuck. 
Isaiiati»Saiitee. 
Isaaisks-  Sanetch . 
Isanti,  Isantie  Dakotas,  Isantios,  Isag'-tis,  Isan- 

titon,  Isanjrate,  Isanynti^Santee. 
I-sa-p^a«  Crows. 
TsathUBa6<»8ar8i. 
Isatis-Santee. 
Isattin^x-Tsattine. 
Isaanties—  San  tee. 

l-saa-iib  wiia-wi^  Isaaa  wiawA^Isbauu. 
IsMuiis—  Yscanis. 
Isohaa— Geneseo. 
Isoonis— Yscanis. 
IsoUo-IsIeta  del  Sur. 
Isata^lHleta. 
Is-fE-niU'-ke— Isfanalgi. 
Ish,  I-sha-had«-  Ishauu. 
Ishaiiffo«Brul^. 
Ishawa,  Ishawaa— Ishauu. 
Ish-diL'-san-da«  Inshtasanda. 
Ish-e-pish-d-  Ishipishi. 
Ishffaaf  et«  Ishgua. 
Ishuaffdok  Roana^Missisaugn. 
Ish-m^-oe—  Ishpani. 
Ish-ta-san'-da—  Inshtasanda. 
Ish-te-pit'-e»Sik8ika. 
Ishti  semoU»  Seminole. 
Xsh'to-h^no— Isbtowa. 
Isimpsheaa-Tsimshian. 
Isipopolames»  Espopolames. 
i'siam-it&'niaw' »  H  isiome  tan  i  u . 
Is-ksi'-na-tap-i«  Esksinaitupik^s. 
Isla-IsletadelSur. 
Island  Innait— Okiogmiut. 
Islo  aox  Moiz— Illinois. 
Isle-de-Peins,     Isle-de-peire«,     Isle-de-Pierre— Si  n- 

kiuse. 
Isle  de  BaineteXarie.  —  Ekaentoton. 
IsIella=lBleta. 
Isle  of  Bt.  John's— Miemac. 
Isle-river  Indians— Eel  River  Indians. 
Isletobah-Isleta. 

Isleta  del  Paso,  Isleta  del  Passo-Isleta  del  Sur. 
Isletans— Isleta. 

Isleta  of  the  Soath-IsleU  del  Sur. 
Isletenos,  Isletta»  Isleta,  Isleta  del  Sur. 
Islinois»  Illinois. 
Isoletta- Isleta. 
Isoaisks— Songish. 
I-sonsh'-pa-she- Cheyenne. 
Isowasson- Se  wathen . 
Ispa»«Arizpe. 
Ispani«  Isbpani. 
Ispatingh-  Hespatingh. 
Is-po-oo-gee,  Ispok^«Tukabatchi. 
Isqaahala— Skaialo. 
Issa- Catawba. 
Issanti-Santee. 
Issippo'»  Crows. 
Issa^ai,  Issaqay— Santee. 
Issati— Assinlboin,  Santee. 
Issatie,  Issatrians— Santee. 
Isshe-pishe-rah—  Ishipishi. 
Issi-Ofiapicha,  Issi-Schupischa-Slksika. 
Istanare— Ustanali. 
Istasonda™  Inshtasanda. 
Isti  8imanole»Semlnole. 
Istodsohi  UUka»Istudshilaika. 


Is^-semole— Seminole. 

rsa'nigii-Seneca. 

I-taeh-ee,  Itaehes— Iticha. 

lU-Sskimoe-Ita. 

Itahatski-Dakota. 

Itah-Ischipal^i— Cheyenne. 

Itahsipohois— Sans  Arcs. 

Ita-Iddi— Arapaho. 

i-T£-i-na-ma— Taos. 

Italisi-Talasse. 

Italaa fatohasigo,  It£laa ispokogi-TukabatchL 

It£laa  'Uko-Apalachicola. 

Itamamioa— I  tamam  eou. 

Itilmi,  Itaner,  Itanese-Ita. 

It-ins^  p&-p^— Cheyenne. 

Itins-kA- Dakota. 

I-t^4a-pa-si— Cheyenne. 

rt»w4'- Etowah. 

Itaxipohos,  Itaxipte,Itasipooes.  Itasipko— Sana  Arcs. 

Itaziptoo-qtca—  I  tazipcho. 

Itohali- Kutehakutchin. 

Itohi-mehaeves-  Cheraehuevi. 

It-ohit-a-bod-ah-  Ditsakana. 

Iteaa— letan. 

I-te-ohe,  I-teoh-ees— Iticha. 

Ite-oitca»  Iteshicba. 

Ite-eitea-eta>ha>—  Itesbichaetanhan. 

Ite^— Iteghu. 

IterU'haoa—  I  terlesoa. 

Ite-sioa- Iteshicba. 

Ite  ii6a  etannhag— Iteshichaaetanhan. 

Ite-xa— Iteghu. 

Itha-Yta. 

Ithal^  tJSai— Mishikhwutmetunne. 

It-kagfa  lie,  It-ka-lya-roin,  It-ka-lyi,  HkpAit,  TO^ 

leit,  Itku'dlll-Kutchakutchln. 
Itoaten— Tautin. 
I-to-ches- Iticha. 

Itokah  tins,  Itokaq-tina-Itokakhtina. 
Itrt'tl-Echota. 
I-t»a'-ti-Santee. 
Itsisihiaa,  1  tsi  si  pi  ta-Siksika. 
Ittawans—  Etiwaw. 
Itt'hagi-Siehomovi. 
Ittibloo,  Ittibla,  Ittibla-Netlik-IUbleng. 
Itaohas*  Iticha. 
It-as-sh^na— Ch  eyen  ne. 
Ityaai— Athapascan  Family. 
It-s^sa-pi-sht-Siksika. 
I-ftkli  t<n^  Yukichetunnc. 
I-oke-spi-ale—  A  igfipalama. 
Iulukiak-'i;uluksak. 
Idmaaas,  lamanes,  lamaaos— Tawehash. 
Iambaoanis=»  Yubuincariri. 
l-am-6-otam— Comeya. 
I-a'-ni»  Calapooya. 
laracen— Tioga. 
Ivan^s  barrabora— Ivan. 
Iyap*i-Karok. 

1  vlsU  tsl  nih*  pah— Heviosnipahls. 
Ivitaohma,     Iiataohaa,     tvi-ta-ehaoo,     iTitawMi— 

Ivitachuco. 
Iwanies—  Yowanl. 
Iwikties»  Miami. 

IwilUchs,  IwilUe,  Iwillik-Aivllik. 
Izoanis- Yscanis.* 
lyakha—  Yangna. 
lyakhba,  lyakhwa— Iowa. 
I-y£-kln-Walpl. 
lyaaabi—  Ayanabl. 
lyich-Tyigh. 
lyiniwok— Cree. 
I-yiss— lyis. 
lyoBba— Iowa, 
lyatagien-n^  Nayaho. 
Isacams «»  Yscanis. 
Isaty^Santee. 

Jaakema—  Yakima. 

Jaba-Jova. 

Jabesaa—  Havafiupai. 

Jaoarilla  Apaohes,  JaearriUa  Apaohes— Jicarilla. 

Jaodoas — J  udosa. 

Jaeobe-haven— Jakobsbavn. 

Jaooma— Qupa. 

Jaeome,  Jaoomis— Jocomes. 

Jacon^^Yaquina. 
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Jftoopia—Gapa. 

Jaoum— Yacum. 

Jaaga^Jeaffa. 

Jacoallapai,  JacolUpai,  Jaffayapay—Walapai. 

JaAoien—  Hawfkuh. 

Jaibanipitoa^  Galbanipitea. 

JakeohMunM—  Alchedoma. 

Jake's  people— Niletunne. 

JakhatU^-Yakutat. 

Jakie-Sauk. 

Jakon— Yaquina. 

Jakoa— Yazoo. 

Jakatot,  Jakutot-kda-'Yakutat. 

Jalohedon,  Jalohedam,  JaleheduBee<»  Alchedoma. 

Jallafnapais-  Walapai. 

JaUienamai,    Jallionamay,    JaUieumay,    Jalliqaa- 

mai,  Jalliqnamay—Quigyuma. 
Jamaica— Jameco. 

Jami^abae,  Jam^abe,  Jami^ae,  Jamalas- Mohave. 
Jamaaees—  Yamasee. 
Jambi^oe— Cambujos. 
James— Jemez. 
James  Boy— Hlaphlako. 
Jamestown— Huiauul  tc. 
James— Jemes.  . 
Jamos— Janos. 
Ja"a^  nikaeiBga— Yankton. 
Janaya—  Hanaya. 
Jaaoae— Tonkawa. 
Janequeile— Serranofi. 
Janeres- Janos. 

Ja"ha-9a^oa"—  Zhanhadtadbisban. 
Ja^i'toi-Zbanichi. 
Jaao— Hano. 


Jaaogualpa—  ilano,  Walpi. 
Jantonnais,  Jantonnees.  Jai 
Jantons,  Jantous— Yankton, 


Jantonnees,  Jantonnois- Yanktonai. 


Ja^waqube-f^*- Zhanhadtadbisban. 

Jaomeme— Ahome. 

Jaos— Taos. 

Japiam— Yapiam. 

Japiel— Japul. 

Japies— Hapes. 

Japiii== Japul. 

Jaqnalapaa,  Jagg  al  1  apal = Wal  aped. 

Jarame,  Jarames=Xarame. 

Jaranames  =»  Aranama . 

Jarosoma  =3  Apache. 

Jarqiiin=  Karkin. 

Jaacag,  Jaseage,  Jaskegis,  Jaakisis^Tiiskegee. 

JaaoB=Yazoo. 

JaaquU  is  »  Toskegee . 

Jatapaaika=>  Pima. 

Jatcne-thia-jawiio=Yatcheethlnyo<)wuc. 

Janpin— Weapemeoc. 

Java  Snpais,  JaTeosa^HaTaflupai. 

Jaw^  iiikady=Zhawenlkashika. 

Jeapes=»  Hapes. 

JeosaAls. 

Jeewllla»Jicarllla. 

Jeeiialme»Tecualme. 

Jeeuehes,  JecQeohe,  Jeoniches=Kawia. 

Jedaone— J  edak  ne. 

Jediak-Shediac. 

Je^sa-saa—  Neuter. 

Jehnaa- Tewa. 

Jeliah-Saliflban  Family. 

Jemaoo— J  ameco. 

Jemaa,  Jemea,  Jemex,  Jemmes,  Jemos— Jemez. 

JendesUtke-  Yendestake. 

Jtneekaws—  Seneca. 

Jeaecv— Senec\l  del  Sur. 

Jenefneehes,  Jenefneohi,  Jeneqoiohes— Serranos. 

Jenies— Jemez. 

Jeaigneehe,  Jenigneich,  Jenigaeih,  Jenigaioh— Ser- 

mno8. 
Jennesaee— Oeneseo. 
Jenoadadea— Tionontati. 
Jeaondagea—  Onondaga. 
Jenoadatheae— Tionontatl. 
Jenontowaaos— Seneca. 
JeniiBdadeea— Tionontati. 
Jeqaiohes— Kawia. 
Jeres— Kereaan  Family. 
Jerms— Jemez. 
Jemaiates—  Caugbnawaga. 
Jesna  Oariehio-Carichic. 
Jeana  del  Konte  de  Tutiiaca==>Tiituaca. 
Jeana  Xarfa  Baaanl— Bisani. 


Jetam,  Jetans— letan. 

JetUpehika- Cbubkwichalobi. 

Jeane  Lorette— Lorette. 

Jeures— Jemez. 

Jibewas— Cb  ippe  wa. 

Jicaras,  Jioarello  Apaobes,  Jioarila  Apaohe,  Jica- 

rilla  Apaobes,  Jioarilleros,  Jioarillos,   Jioarrilla 

Apaobes,  Jiooarilla  Apaobe,  Jickorie,  Jioorilla, 

Jioorilla  Apaobes— Jicarllla. 
Jim  Boy's— Hlaphlako. 
Jimena— Qalisteo. 
Jimenes— Jemez. 

J.  Jose'  Ramos  Ayodsadao— Basotutoan. 
Jlaons— Jlaacs. 
I  Joara— Cherew. 

Joba,  Jobal,  Jobales-Jova. 
;  Jobiseanga— Sibagna. 
Joco— Toquo. 

Jooomeos,  Jooomis— Jooomes. 
Johnadoes— Juniata. 
Jobn  Days,  John  Day's  river— John  Day. 
Joiuanes— Yojuane. 
JoUillepas— Ololopa. 
Jonatas— lonata. 
Jongoapi,  Jengopabi,  Jongopai,    Jongopavi,  Jong- 

vapi— Shongopovi . 
Jonies— Hainai. 
Jon-joncali— Shongopovi. 
Jonkta— Chankute. 
Jonoadese,  Jonondeseb— Jonondes. 
Jonontadynago— Tionon  tati . 
Joree— Jore. 

Joabna,  Josbats=>Chemetunne. 
Josimnin—  K  hosimnin. 
Joskagi»  TuskeKce. 
Joso^Hopi. 
Jo-so-ge— A  biquiu. 
Jetans— letan. 
Joagopavi- Shumopavi. 
Jonkioasme,  Jonskioasme— Jukiusme. 


Jowai,  Jowas,  Joways— Iowa. 

Jo]ra—  La  Joya. 

Joyl-ra-ua— Opata. 

Joyvan — Yoj  uane. 

Jaleto-Meta. 

Juaoanaa,  Juacano^Tawakoni. 

Jualati-Atfalati. 

Joal-pi- Walpi. 

Joan  dnivira- Tabira. 
'  Jaehiom- Uchium. 
I  Jagelnaten,  Jagelniita= Jugelnute. 

Ju-i-  Penateka. 

Jniubit— Juyubit. 

Juke-yonke-  Yugeuiiigge. 

JuUmenos- HulimenoH. 

Jumaaa— Ta  we  haj^h . 

Jumanoas- Pueblo  de  los  Jumanos. 

Jumanes,  Jomano,  Jumanoes,  Jumanos— Tawebash. 

Jamas— Tawehash,  Yuma. 

Jumbnicrariri—  Vubuineariri. 

Jiime,  Jomees— Hume. 

Jumez— Jemez. 

Jumpers— Chippewa. 

Jam-pvs—  Yavapai. 

Jnnachotana—  Unakhotana. 

Juneau- Tsantikihin. 

Joneauta— Juniata. 

Jon^tre— Taj  ique. 

Joni-Zufii. 

Juniagaoori— Tnmn  cacori . 

Jonigais-Serranos. 

Jiinnakaobottna—  Ko^ukhotana,  Unakhotana. 

Juparivi- Sbipaulo  VI . 

Japes—  Ditsakana. 

Jupibit- Juyubit 

Jurame— Xarame. 

Joranames—  Aranames. 

Juskwaugame-  Nipissing. 

Jutjoat-Ute. 

Jyuo-tjra-te  0j-ke—8an  Juan. 

Ka-acks-Kake. 

Kaadg  ett  ee,  Kaady-ett-ee—  Katcadi. 

Kaah-Kau. 

Ka'-ai— Konglo. 

Ka  Aiyou,  Xa  Ansou—  Kansa. 

Kaapd— Tuerto. 

Kaas-ka-aaa*tee— Kaskakoedi 

Kabasa— Kababneh . 
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K£-U-Ba-ptk*  KbabenafX). 

X«ba  JuMUBft- Santa  Maria  Magdalena. 

KaA-aU-ap—  Lakkulzap. 

Kaduumaffe,  Kaohaann— CauRhnawa^a. 

Ki-«lia-koa0-a-w«'-to-iia<-  Ketcnigumiwisuwugi. 

Kaehiriodaff<m«>  Buckatoon . 

¥aohk>ehhTt,  Kadikaaka- Kaska-skia. 

Xaehnanaft,  Xaehaawaiace—  Kachnawaacharege. 


BoaM— Caughna  waffa. 
Ka-«ho-*dtiaa^  Kawcbooinne. 
XadraidagoD-  Buckaloon. 
KaAutok-  Kashutnk. 
KaaictaA-Kaslhta. 


KiokU 


EapoM—  Kickapoo. 
k!«  qoaa^Kaahkekoan. 
Ka«laa-ko— Wasco. 
KaMMhakhi*  Plekooagami. 
raa-to'-O-Kashtata. 
Kao-td^k-Kaahtok. 
Kae-t6-Ka8htu. 
Kada-Kaamaa,    Kadakaaoianf—San    Ignaeio    de 

Kadakaman. 
Kadapan,  Kadapaw— Catawba. 
K'*ada«  k'i'owtl—Kaduago-kegawai. 
Kaddepaw,  Kaddipeaw^Catawba. 
Kadde—  Kadobaaacho. 
Kadawabedas- Broken  Tooth. 
Xa'-di—  Kadobadacho. 
KadUgmats^  Kaniagmlut. 
Kadlai-Kodiak. 
Xa'diko^TonkaMra. 
Kadfaakea— Kaniagmiut. 
Kaffitkiaat—  Kangmaligmlut. 
KadOfKadodakio,  Kadodakioo,  Kadodaqoioa— Kado- 

hadacbo. 
Kadftwot-kMi-Hlukabadi. 
KaiBBa-Kainab. 
KaMuataffae— Canadasaga. 
Xa^-Carrizos. 
Xaetace  JCa-«-ta-je—  Kein. 
KaeyBA-khataaa^  Kaiyuhkbotana. 
Xaffi«i»Kakake. 
Kagataya-  Aleut 
Kagemaiik—  Kagsersuak . 
Kagkeaewafe'.  Kag haawage,  Kaghnawage',  Kagaa- 

wage—Caugnnawaga. 
Kagaewagrage—  Kacbnawaacharege. 
KagoUiakat-  Kagokakat 
Kagtmt&B—  Kagwantan. 
Kagoaa«— Cayuse. 
Kagoiak—  Kagayak. 
KlgilB'7l--Crow  Town. 
K'agyalaki'owai^  Kagiala-  kegawai. 
KAlT-Kanaa. 

Kah-«ho-tiBB««  Kawcbodi  n  ne. 
Ka-ke'-ta-ni-o-  Kbabitan. 
KahnUagak-  Kialegak. 
Kah  ae  kwa  ke—  Kayebkwarageb. 
KahhendohhoB—  Kabendobou . 
Kahiaoa— Cabinnio. 
Kahk-ah-mah-tais»  Habamatsen. 
Kah  k0B  doh  hoa—Kabendobon. 
Kah-Kwah-Erie. 
KaUaehtaaakoi-  Kalekhta. 
Kah-lis-pelm-  Kalispel. 
Kahltog-Kaltag. 
Kahl^toghamiat-  Kaluktu  k . 
Ka&mi-atonwan^  Kakbmiatonwan. 


Kahaa^Kainab. 

Ka'hadtwage— Caughnawaga. 

KahaoawMohald,  Xahaowolohale— Oanowarobare. 

Kahnnag— =»  Cau^bnawaga. 

Kaha-yak—  Ckx>niac. 

Ka-k'o^-Kaugbii. 

Kahokiaa»  Caliokia. 

KahoaUyo"—  Kendaia. 

Kahoquias'-  Cabokia. 

Xa'hpagi—  Quapa  w. 

Kah-po— Santa  Clara. 

Xah-po-aia,  Tahpoahah,  Kahposhay-  Kapozba. 

Kahqnaa^Erie. 

Kahrak-Karok. 

Kah-toe-pee-rah— Katlplara. 

Xahtetl-Medilding. 

Xa-koa-i-ko—  Laguna. 

KahniUa-Kawia. 

XahoBold,  Kahoakle-Kaubflk. 

Kahviohpaka->  Unakhotana. 


;  Kahwaaha.  Kahweaka,    Kah-we-aa»Kawia. 
I  Kah-wa-dk'-ki-ooag-Kowasikka. 

Kahwaraha—  Kawia. 

Kah-wu'-aah—  Kawaiisu. 

Kaiagaaiea—  Kaigani. 

Kaiaiak»  Kaguyak . 

Kaialigamut,  Kai-a  lig-iBut»  Kaialigmiut. 

KaialigOBiiat-  KaiaUk. 

Kai-a-tM— Coyatee. 

K  ai'aU  U^Baa-Kaiabl-lanas. 

Kaiawaa-"  Kiowa. 

Xaiayakak-  Kaguyak. 

Kai-bab-bit,  K^baUU- Kaibab. 

K^ifiBe,  XaidiBtt'-Kai. 

Kal-6— Kail. 

Ka£-a-Ba-  Kainab. 

Kaicaa—  Kaigani. 

Ki'igwt&o  Kiowa. 

Ka-ib-Kein. 

Kai'k'pa- Santa  Clara. 

Ka£-it-koki-ki-Baka-Ahkai>ikokakin{k9i. 

Kaiiooa"  Cayuse. 

Kantas-Tlelding. 

Kailwigamiat-  Kaialik. 

Kaim^,  Kai'-aa—  Kainah . 

Kainama,  Kai-aa-aiiah,  Kai-aa-m4-ro»GaJliDomeio 

Kai'aaa—  Kainab. 

Kaiahkbotaaa-*  Kaiyubkbotana. 

Kaiaoa'-kooB—  Kainah. 

Kai-BO-m^aha— GalUnomero. 

Kaioaaoit-  Kanisuit. 

Kaiootaia-  Kawita. 

Kaiowaa,  KtS-^-wiM,  Kaiowa^  Kiowa. 

Kai'p'a-Sanla  Clara. 

Kai-Mti-Kepel. 

Kai-Po-mo— Kata 

Kairaikome->  1  ^aguna. 

Kaiahaa—Kaifnin,  Skaito. 

Kaiapa=- Dakota. 

KaiawoB  Haade^Kaiaun. 

Kai-taaa-  Knaiakhotana. 

Ka-itc=»  Panamint. 

Kait-ka— Calapooya. 

Kaitlea—  K  wantlen. 

Kaitse-Katsey. 

Kaivavwit-  Kaibab. 

Kaiviat-am»  Serranos. 

Kai-Twav-oai  Mu-iats—  Kaibab . 

Kai-wa-  Kiowa. 

Kaiwaika—  Laguna. 

Kai-waae'-  Kiowa. 

Kai-yo—  Koiyo. 

Kaiyobkataaa,     Kaiyttk'a-kbo-taa'a,      Kaiya-kka- 
taaa-o  Kaiyuhkbotana. 

Kai'-ytt-woB-ta'a-altt'fal"  KaiyuwuntsunitthaL 

Kuataobim^  Kaiacbim. 

K«Ji-Klcbai. 

Kigiagahaga*-  Mohawk. 

Kajkai—San  Juan. 

Kakagokhakat-  Kagokakat. 

Ea-l^-Kakake. 

Kaka'-i-tbi-Sali8h. 

Xa-kaiti-  Kaquaitb. 

Ki-kikwia'-ao-ak—  Kagak  wlsuwug. 

Kakaniataia»  Uahamatses. 

Ka-kaa^Kakban. 

Kakaaklffi,  Kakaak7-Ka.<*kaskia. 

Kal^ega,  lUk*exa<-  Kakegha. 

KakhUgagl^-miat-  Kaltshak. 

KakblyaJchlyakakat-  KakliaklU. 

Kakhoaak — Kakonak . 

Kakhnaaa— Caj  uencbe. 

Kakboiyagamate— Kakuiak . 

Kakiaa=' Cabokia. 

Kakigne-Kaklck. 

Kakliakhliakat,  Kakliakliakat-Kakliaklia. 

Kakmalikg— Kangmaligmlut. 

Kiikoh-Yaku. 

Ka-ko'-iatai'-a-ta'-ai-o-Salish. 

KakoB*ai*-g«-  Kagougbsage 

Kakortok- Julianebaab. 

KakSazakbi,     Kakoaebao,     Eakoaebakbi.    Kakoa- 
ohaki-  Piekouagami. 

KakaatU-Kiksadi. 

Kakus-  Kake. 

Kakwaika- Chakpabu. 

Kakwas-  Erie. 
I  Kak'wito'-Wailaki. 
!  Kakwok->Kakuak. 
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K»-U'-oi-aa-a»>  Kalashlauu. 

KalftdUt- Eskimo. 

r-A'-Uk-Kolok. 

Kmlaktak-Kalekhta. 

Kalalit— Eskimauan  Family. 

Ka-la-mah=>  Sh  uswap. 

Kalapooiah—Calapooya,  Kalapooian  Family. 

Xalapooya,  Kalapooyuit,  Kalapouyas,  Kalapaaya-> 

Galapooya. 
Kalapajra— Calapooya,  Kalapooian  Family. 
Xal"-ft-qa-ni-me'-iie  iiiii'-nJS»  K  h  wui)  rf^hunme. 
Kalatekoe-Kilatika. 
Ka-U-tUi->Medilding. 
Ka-la-wa'-eiik»  Kalawashuk . 
Kala-Walaet,  KalawaUhet=»Kalawatset. 
KU'-ly&ot'-Kalbusht. 
Kal-«liaina=»  Kulchana. 
Xal-doe»  Kauldaw. 

Kaleohtiiitkoie,  Kalekhtinskoe^Kalekhta. 
Kalespel,  Kalespilum^Kalispol. 
Xal-hw{lii'-dn-me'-£-iu  te'-nc— Khwuiirghunme. 
Xaliokhlogamate,  Kaliookhlof amate ^Kaliukluk. 
Ka-lis-oha^San  Felipe. 
Kalispelinetf  Kalispelms,  Kaliapelum,  Kaliapelus- 

8M=Kalispel. 
Kali8teha=San  Felipe. 
Ka-lis-te-no=Cree. 
KS^jnkiMhwijrn^at = Igagmj  u  t. 
Kalinachen^Tlingit. 
Kalkhagamate = Kal  tshak . 
Xallapooeaa.  Kallapooyah,  KaUapugas,  Kallapuia, 

Kallapaian = Calapooy  a. 
Kalmakoraky  Radonte = Kol  mako vsk  y . 
Kalmatiu^  Klamath. 
Kal-Bamii==Kahl. 
Kalo'daoah = Galapooya. 
Xft-loo-kwis= Kalok  wis. 
Kaloosas = Cal  U!«tf . 

KaldahM=-Tlingit.  • 

Xaloahians^Tlfngit,  Kolu8chan  Family. 
Kaloylatohe^  Kadohadaeho. 
Kal-pbt'-lft^Halpadalgi. 
Xaltnagamate,     iCaltkagamiat, 

KaltBhak. 
Kaltlawewalla=«Clowwewalla. 
Kalalaa';.Ex»  Kalulaadlek. 
Kaliilegeet»  Kalulek. 
Kaliua=-Calu»a. 
Kalmcbian»«Tllngit. 
Xalu-xnadaha—  Kadohadachn. 
Xal-wa'-nato-kao'-te-ne=-  Tat  latunne. 
Kam'-a-lel  P6-mo— T.sal. 
Kam-a-Ioo'-pa—  Kamloopn. 
K&-maa-toi=>  Comanche. 


Kaltkhagamute - 


neffli]nat>"  Kamegli. 
Kameioupt^-  Kam  loops. 


a«f)ieguefi08,  Karaiah. 
Kamia-akhwe»  Comey  a. 

Kimi^t&w'ngigamag^  Kahmetah  w  ungagumn . 
Kamiskwawa'lni*kag=>ljiaroiHkwakokawininiwHk. 
Kami  ■kwawangaohit"  Sill  ery . 
"      '  ai-Kiamisha. 

-Kammiick. 
I  Prairie  tribe«Tukuarika. 
Kam'-nc  Kainah. 
KamM—  Kansa. 
Kamft'iau^Nez  Percys. 
Xa-ma-las='  Kamulas. 
Kamna—Kimufl. 
K&'na^Karnah. 
Kanaa,  Sanaai^Conoy. 
Kanaatino—  Kanoatino. 
Kanaoao*  ^  Kanagaro. 
Kaiiaoh-&di,  Kanaoh-tedi=i(tanahadi. 
Kanadagago^:  Canadasaga. 
Kanadagerea^  Ganadogan . 
Kanadaoeaga,  Kanadaoegey^Canadasaga. 
Kanadaqae  »  Canandaigua . 
Sanadaragea^  Canadasagn . 
TCanadaraygo^Ganondasa. 
Kanadasaega,  Kanadasagea,  Kanadaseagea.  Kana- 

daseagOf     Kanadaseegy,    Kanadaiegoa,    Kanada- 

8ero">  Canadaaaga . 
Kanadas«ro=«Ganasarage. 
Kanadaaigea"  Ganadasnga. 
Kanaderagey  »  Ganonda.s>i. 
Kanadeaaga,    Kanadet^,    Kanadesero,    Kanadea- 


MnT)  Kanadeaaigy<"GanadaKaga. 
i-na-'^o"-hi-re*— Cauajoharie. 


Kanadoaega,  Kanagago^Canadaaaga. 

Kaiiagainrat»  Kanagak. 

Kaaagiat«  Kaniagmiut. 

Kanagmiat«-  Kanak. 

Kaneaheiwaatalka  Cheyenne. 

Kanai— Gonoy. 

Kaiiajoharrj«  Ganajoharie. 

Kanaka  Bar.  Kanaka  Flat-Ntlaktlakitin. 

Kanlkao',  Kanakaro*— Kanagaro. 

Kanamara">  Gallinomero. 

Kanandagna,  Kanandaigua,  Kaaandalangua,  Kanan- 

daqae— Canandaigua. 
Kanandaaagea«>  Ganadasaga. 
Ka'-naa-in-a  Arikara. 
Kananooangon  (Oonewango)»Shenango. 
Kaaaonagan — Con  ne  wango. 
Kanaaadageay  Kaaaaedaga— Canadaaaga. 
Kinia-nu»  Killlimoo. 
Kanaaaarago*  Ganasarage. 
Kanaiaatagi  lanaak— Oka. 
Kina'staTKI^td&'yl-  Kanastuni. 
Ka-na-ta-ge'-wa,  Kanatakowa— Onondaga  (vil.). 
Kanatakwenke«>  Caughna  waga. 
KanaUt=Klikitat. 
Ki-ni'-toi&*-hira'»Ganajoharie. 
Kanaaagon»Connewango. 
Kanawagerea—  Kanagaro. 
Kftnlwirkft— Gaughnawaga. 
Kanawhaa»  Conoy . 
Kan-Ayko»Laguna.  SiLidm^. 
Kanoai,  Kano^— Kansa. 
Kanoho"  Kawchodixme. 
Kandaia»  Kendaia. 
K'in'-dii<-Lipan. 

Kanedaaaga,  Kanedeaago— Canadaaaga. 
Kaneenda— Ga  nnentaha. 
Kaneghaadakeh—  Kanesadageh. 
Kanentage=»  Canandaigua. 
Kaneaadaffo«  Ganadasaga. 
Kaneaadakeh= Canadaaaga,  Kanesadageh. 
Kaneaatake,  Kaneaatarkee-»Oka. 
Kaneaadaga*  Ganadasaga. 
Kaneakiea»  Knaiakhotana. 
Kang'Kung. 

Kangordlookiioah,Kangerdliihaoa»-  Kangerdluksoa 
Kangisdlek-  KangidlT. 
Kang-iq-zla-q'mut^  Kangikhlukbmut. 
Kar)sl-ftui)-pegnaka=>  Kanghishunpegnaka. 
Kan^itoka»  Crows. 
Kangiogdlitc- Kangmaligmiut. 
Kangivamiat—  Kangidli. 
Kai)-^-i'wi-oa-to—  Grows. 
Kaijgi-vaha»  Kanghiyuha. 
Kangjulit «  C  hn  agmiut. 
Kangmali,  Kangmaligmeat,  KangmAli'gmiit,  Kang- 

mali-inniiia,   Aangmalik,  Kangnialia— Kangma- 

ligmiut. 
Kangoot>-  Kongik. 
Kangoot  Katea— Kungugemiut. 
Kang-orr-m<Boot»  Kangormiut. 
K'angoatl  la'nai—  Kangguatl  lanas. 
Kan'giilqilaalakaoagmyiit=  Kangi  vamiut. 
Kanhawaa,  Kanhawaya-t  Conoy. 
K&'nhe'nko->  Carrizo. 
Ki'ni-Koni. 

Kaniag-miat,  Kaniagn^jat— Kaguyak. 
Kaniig^muto  Kaniunniut. 
Kanibals,  Kaaibas,  Kaalbata,  Kanibaainnoaka,  Kani- 

besainnoaka— Norridge  wock . 
Kanieke-h&ka»  Mohawk. 
Kanienda='  Kaneenda. 
Kani^g»-ono"«>  Mohawk. 
Kanir-mioat»  Kanig. 
Kanikgmuto  Kungugemiut. 
KanikElvk-  Kanikluk. 
Kanimares,  KanimarrM«i Gallinomero. 
Kanim  Lake—  Kenim  Lake. 
Kaninahoio,    Kaninahoioh,    KaniniMsh,    Kaniaa- 

weah—Arapaho. 
Kaninim  Lake,  Kaninia*  Tribe— Kenim  Lake. 
Ka-nip-Bom—  KenipHim. 
Kani-qa-li-ga-mat—  Kanikaligamut. 
Kaniaky^  Knaiakhotana. 
Ka-ait»  Mandan. 
Kanialit'=»  Chnagmiut. 
KaiMagmjat»  Kaguyak. 
Kanka"— Ponca. 
Kinkau—  Konkau. 
Kankawaya— Tonkavra. 
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.  KaiUraiiato  kaftan*— Knaiakhotona. 
Xink'nWatlam^Okinagan. 
Kamnali-^nyuin— Kangmaligmiut. 
Kannadauga,  Kannadesagea,  Kannadeaeya— Cana- 

dasa^a. 
Xannaofaiit  KannawagofhoCaughiiawaga. 
Kaiia«astoka»  Conestoga. 
Kannehonan—  Kftnnehouan. 
KanoafoaoConnewango. 

Kanoatina,  Kanoatianoa,  Kanoatino^Kanohstino. 
KaaodoiMMi— Canadasaga. 
Kano*lcerta'hwi  -Totlakton. 
Kanonakegon — GeDeseo. 
Ka'noqUrtlam-  KaliBpel. 
Kanotaadage  -  Oka. 
Kanoatinoa—  Kanohatino. 
Kanowano-hate— Ganowarohare. 
Ka-no-sa'-wa*  Kan  wasowaua. 
Kaap-meut—  Kangormiut. 
Kana.  Kanaa,  yaniai,  Kaaaa,  Kanaas»Kaiifla. 
Kanahade.  Kanahidi-  Kanchati. 
Xanaiea^Kansa. 

Kan-td6a»Kang.  *• 

Kante-Kente. 
Kantha,  Kanta^Kansa. 
Kantai— Kiowa  Apache,  Lipan. 
Kinu'gii'l&yi,  Kinu'gii'l^'yl— Briertown. 
ganaktlnamksoagmynt—  Kangidli. 
Kannng^no— Caughnawiiga. 
Kanuakago— Ganosgagong. 
Kanvagen — Gaando  wanang. 
Kaozi-cftB-pegnaka*  Kanghishunpcgnaka. 
Xa"xi-ynha—  Kanghiy  uha. 
Kanyginmt^i  Kanlg. 
Kanza,  tanaeii,  Xanzeae-Kanaa. 
Kaookliia»  Cahokia. 
Kito-ka'-owai»  Aukeawai. 
Kaokiat  KaokieaaCahokia. 
Kaons-Coos. 
Kaoquias— Cahokia. 
KaoiiaiL» Salmon  River  Indians. 
Kaouanoaa^  Kaunehouan. 
Kaoueohiaa«  Cahokia. 
Kaoiiitas=»  Ka  wita. 
Kaoiikia^  Cahokia. 
Kaoiilis»  Cowlitz. 
Kaoonadeau-  Caneadca. 
Kaoatyaaa  Kawita 
Kapaha,  Kapas=Quapaw. 
Ka^toi'toin,  Kapataitaaii-«  Kapachichin. 
K*a-patop=-°  Kiowa  Apache. 
Xap-no'=8anta  Clara. 
Xapilano=- Uomulehison. 
Ka-Fo«-Sunta  Clara,  Tuerto. 
Kapoga,  Kapo'ja=Kapozha. 
Ka-Poo«Santa  ('lara. 
Kapoaeoooke—  Kupkipcock. 
Ka-po-aiaa,  Kapota— Kapozha. 
Kapoti— Capote. 
Ka-poa= Santa  Clara. 
Ka-^'-sa=-  Kapozha. 
Kappa  Akanaea,    Kappas,   Kappawi,   Kappawson- 

ArJiansaa^^  Quapaw. 
KapungB  Santa  Clara. 
Kfq!anawu'»Kukanuwu. 
Kaqini-atonwa"^  Kakhmiatonwan. 
Kiq-toa^-waXd^  Kakhtshanwaish. 
Ka-quaitl=-  Kaquaith. 


KaraffhiTadirha= Caueadea. 
Karakeno 


kenh»Karaken. 
Karaler,  Karalik,  Karalit=-E8kimo. 
Karankaways,    Karankoaa,    Karaii-koo-as">Karan- 

kawa. 
KE-rasoh-kidetan  «  Ka  vush  k  idetiin . 
Karath7adira= Caneadea. 
Kareaes»  Lipan. 
Karhatyonm™  Karhationni. 
Karhaweiighradongh«-  Karhuwenrudonh. 
Karhetyoii]u=>  Karnatlonni. 
Ka  rho  wengh  ra  don™  Karhaweuradonh. 
Karig8istes=-  Karigouistes. 
Kariko—Tonkawa. 
Karkadia»  Kaskaskia. 
Karkinonpola—  Kakinonba. 
Karloooh-»Karluk. 
Kar-lak-weea—  Kalokwis. 
KarlaU»Karluk. 
Karmowoiig»  Kaumauang. 


taro»Gyazra. 

Karo-xBMa^n—  Eadohadacbo. 

Karqoiiiea—  Karkin. 

Kar-qwan-ton»  Kagwantan. 

KarrooGyazra. 

Kar'-aa^Kanaa. 

Karaioot,  Xarao<aU- Karsuit. 

Kanaka  Karsok. 

Karalik- Kanulik. 

K^anusoit"  Kanisuit. 

Kar-wee-woea  Atsmitl. 

Kasfgaakw&toima^ULga  nAM  Va«ViiM  »^h<wiwi«>iriiir 

Kaaaha  vnilBaChickasaw. 

Kaaaraoak—  Kagsersuak. 

Kaaas— Kansa. 

Kaaoakias—  Kaskaskia. 

Kaaoluakwagii^ata  Akhiok. 

KaaoUcaaobkanga  Kuskoski. 

K&aohke-kon—  Kashkekoan. 

KaacreaqaioB— Kaakaakia. 

Kaahaaqaash— Kasbong. 

KaahapadOa,  Kaahap-ula— Kushapokla. 

KashaaUaKaakaskfa. 

Kash-i-wooah-ah— Kaasovo. 

Kaahegao  Kasbiga. 

Kaahigalagamate,  Kaahigalogamat— Kashigalak. 

Kaahigina  Kasbiga. 

Kashonqaaah«  Kasbotig. 

Kashpagowitk«-  Kespoc^wit. 

Kaahtih  aaha— Cash  tusba. 

Kaahokvagmiat—  Akbiok. 

Kaahonahmiat,  Kaahanok— Kashunuk. 

KaaU-Casalic. 

Kaaita-Usseta. 

Kaakaiaa*  Kiowa  Apache. 

gfi^v^n'^nt  Tfl.v^uira.  yfi^v^vj^.  KaakakKa— Kas 

kaskia. 
yatVranakht  KaakanekaKaskanak. 
Kaakaronna— Tuacarora. 
Kaakaacia,  Fa«kaiiia,  Xaakaakieaa  Kaskaskia. 
Tfaakaiknnk—  Kuakuski. 
Kaakasqaia— Kaskaskia. 
Kaakaya,  Kaakia*  Kiowa  Apache. 
Kaakinakh— Kaskanak. 
Kaakkaaiea—  Kaskaskia. 
Kaskaskiea— Kuskusld. 
Kaa-lin-to«  Haslinding. 
Kasoatcha«  Kosotshe. 
K*asq'a«aS'de,  Kasqlakae'dt-Kaskakoedi 
Kaaqai,lUaqaias— Kaskaskia. 
Kaaqainaaipo— Kakinonba. 
Kaaqaaaaqaiaa—  Kaskaskia. 
Kaann,  Kaaaan  E.ade—Kasaan. 
Kiaaeya,  Kaa8e7eM->Kadobadacho. 
Kasaiaonamiat  Kaaaianmate— KasKiank. 
Kaaailo,  Kaaailof-Kasilof. 
Kaaaildda—Sabdatoto. 
Kaa-ao-teh-nid"-  Kushetunne. 
Kaaara-k&«di-  Kaskakoedi. 
Kaata  kigawaif  K-aatake'raal'i— Daiyuahl-lanaa 
Kaataze'zda-in»-  Kustahekdaan. 
Kaa'-telPo-mo-  Wailaki. 
Kaaaa=*  Cash  wah. 
Kataba»  Catawba. 
Kataghayakiki- Aleut. 
Katagi'tigliiiiig—  Gatagetegaun  i  ng. 
Katagkag-mioate—  Katagkak. 
K*a-ra-gottia^  Kat'a-gettiaa«Kawchodinue. 
Katakba- Catawba. 
Katahooohe— Chattahoochee. 
Ka-tah-te-  MedUding. 
Katai«Kahtai. 
Ka-ta-kaa— Kiowa  Apache. 
Ki-'tft-r&'-krifaCattaraugus. 
Kataabaha— Catawba. 
Kataxka*-*  Kiowa  Apache. 
Kato*a'de-Katcadi. 
Katoe-Siksika. 
Katohaa— Yuma. 

K*a-teh6-gottin^,  KatohM>ttlii^<- KawchogotUne. 
Kat'-ohft-Kataalgi. 
KatoinatKatcina  winw^-»Kachina« 
Katea~Kake. 
Katesia»Katsey. 
Katha'gi-  Kansa. 

Kathlamak,  Kathlamet-CathlameL 
yathlaminimim— Kathlaminmin. 
Kathlamit,  Kathlamut-Cathlamet. 
Sathlapootle-  Cathlapotle. 
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Kathlarem—  Ksthlaram. 

Kathlemit-Cathlamet. 

¥'>th1imd>rnc»  Kalindaruk. 

Katiitipp«oamiuik->  Tippecanoe. 

Ka'tih^   Ka-tuh-tya.   KatUtya*  Ka-ti-tya<-San 

Felipe. 
Kitf-ya-yo-mix-  Kutaiiniiks. 
Katkwalt6-Katkwaahltu. 
Katlacakya-  Shahala. 

Katlamak.  Katlamat,  KatlammeU-Cathlamet. 
Katlaportl-"  Cathlapolle. 
Katlendarnkaso  Kalindaruk. 
K'*at  naa  had'^'i^Kaadnaas-hadai. 
K<to-Pomo«  Kate. 
Katowa— Cherokee. 
K&teehadi«  Katcadi. 
Katakil,  KatskUl-Catskill  Indians. 
Kattafmjat-  Kattak. 
KattoSawkMs-Kitkehahki. 
KattaaahawB—  Kutenai. 
Kattaning  —  Kittanning. 
Kattarbe,  Xattaapa— Catawba. 
Kattaka^ Kiowa  Apache. 
Kattera-Tutelo. 
Katoku-  Chastacosta. 
Ka^ta— Kawa. 
Ka-nay-ko— Lacmna. 
¥anghnawaqgaa—  Caug  h  na  wagtf . 
Kama— Kawia. 
Ka-iiin-a»  Kowina. 
ITanitfhiii,  Kaa'itein^Cowiehan. 
Kaa'-UU»CowliU. 
Kanmaiiuh-^  Comanche. 
Kawnaaaiif  —  Kaumanang. 
KaiiiiaadaMge»  Canadasaga. 
Kan'q-wan— Kaukhwan. 
Kaoi-Cooe. 
Kansas— Kansa. 
Kan-ta-noh— Contahnah. 
Kantika—  Kituh  wa. 
KaaToyas--  Kawla. 

Kauwetsaka,  Kauwetseka— Akawentchaka. 
Ka'-ii  wiui-w^»Kau. 
Kaa-yai'-chiU«  Kawia. 
Kaoxaa— Kansa. 
KaTagaa—  Kouyam. 
Kavayos—  Kawia. 
KaTea,    Kaveaks,    Kaverong  Kutes,    KaTiaoks^ 

Kaviagmiut. 
KaTiagamatSB  Kaviazagmiut. 
KaTiaimats,  Kaviacmynt,  Kariaks— Kaviagmiut. 
Kaviawaoh-White  River  Cte. 
Kariasanmute,  Klvils&'femat— Kaviazagmiut. 
KaTTaomas,  KaTrehias,    jCavreohias,  Kavrkias— 

Oahokia. 
KaTwara-maap»  Kawia. 
Kaw— Kansa. 
Kawa-  Kiowa. 
Kawabykaka,  Kawaihkaa,   Ka-waik',    Ka-waiki', 

g^waikami,      Xawiikime,      Ka-waik'-ka-me— 

Laguna. 
Kawaiko-Sitsim^. 
Kawaikome— Laguna. 
Kawaiokuh—  Ka  wai  ka. 
Ka*wai-ra-chi-u- White  River  Ute. 
K&waaii'nyl—  Kawanuy  i. 
K&win'-ar&'sfiayl— Conoro88. 
Klw&pftbikfni'laiff-Gawababiganikak. 
Kawas— Kiowa. 
Kawatakins>eCowiehan. 
Kawoho-diimeli^-  Kawchodinne. 
KawaUtsk- Cowlitz. 
g£weikewotdie—  Kawoltukwucha. 
K&-wi'-a-«n]i—  Kawaiisu. 
Kawiehen— Cowichan. 
Ka-wf-na-haii—Si  ksi  ka. 
Kawishm—  Kawaiisu. 
Kawito  Talakassi^iKawita. 
Kawitohea— Cowichan . 
Kawitshin-Cowichan,  Salishan  Family. 
Kawitskins—  Cowichan . 
Kawitonshki-Tchatkasitunsh  ki . 
Kawi'yic-Cowee. 
Kawkias-Cahokia. 
KawD^agnjat-  Kaguyak. 
Kawi^tas-  Kawita. 
Kaw-walth-Chaahl. 
Kawytas- Kawita. 


Kaw'-i&^Kansa. 

K<-zi— Crows. 

KaTft'okldStiB- Kayaahkidetan . 

Kayafoas-  Kiowa. 

Kajralia'ce'  -  Cayahoga. 

Kayaksh&Tilu-KaUksekawik. 

Kayamishi— Kiamisha. 

K-'ftjra'ng-"  Kay  ung. 

Kajraways—  Kiowa. 

Kajrayak—  Kaguyak. 

Kayeghtalacealat—  Coreorgonel. 

Kayingfthaga— Mohawk. 

Kayjatia-Kaihatin. 

KaykoTskid-  Kake. 

Kayo'kathf  Kayoka-aht<-  Kyuquot. 

Kayouso—  Cay  use. 

Xayowa,  Xayowe'-i  Kiowa. 

Kayowgaws—  Cayuga . 

Ka-yo-wdo->  Cayeguas. 

Kayow^— Kiowa. 

Kay-tzen-lin—  Kaihatin. 

Kayognas—  Kiowa . 

Kayucae-^noa— Oayuga. 

Kayoi— Cayusc. 

Kayose  Creek— Cayooeh  Creek. 

Kaynses—  Ca  vuse. 

Ka'ynwa—  Kiowa. 

Kayuxes— Cay  use. 

Kayrhekwarakeh—  Kayeh  k  warageh . 

X*^-*«-Kthae. 

Kdil  taaa—Kulchana. 

K^-Kdhun. 

K^e'-liat-U'-Yibmr-  KtheluUitunne. 

Kchaljkagmjat—  Kalt«hak. 

X*  ohi-ga-goag'-go—  Kchegagonggo. 

K'eiwnk'oiwiioKshiwukahiwu. 

X*9o-^'-ine=-  Kthotaime. 

2{Hi""'Kdhun. 

K'fa-Ba'-taratedii'  ifiaaS—  Kthunataachuntunne. 

K'^n-qwCs'-^fbinS— Kthukhwestunne. 

K'ya-qwlo'  ^fiaaX—SiusIaw. 

K,mi-qwAt'-tdan<— K  thu  kh  wu  ttunne. 

K'9a-t«t'-me-tse'-«-t<it'-tAn  -  Kthutetmetseetut- 
tun. 

Ke-Kekin. 

Kealeegees-  Kailaidshi. 

K^-td6a-Keya. 

Keate,  Keati- Kiatang« 
i  Ke-at«>  Panamint. 

Keawahs—  Kawia. 

Keawas— Kiowa. 
'  Keawaw»  Kiawaw. 
'  Keaways- Kiowa. 
I  Keawe,  Keawee— Kevauwee. 
,  Kea-wit-ais-TlauitalB. 

Ke-az-as— Kiyukaa. 
I  Kebiks— Montagnals. 
;  Keoapos— Kickapoo. 
I  Keoehies-Kichai. 

Keohael-Kechayi. 

Keohe-gmnme-wiiiiBe-wiig,  K^ehAklme  Wen^&w&k 
—  Kitchigumiwininiwug. 
I  Ke-ohe-se-b»-wiB-lB-e-wiig,Ke-ohe-se-be-wiii-o-wiag-i 


Kitchisibiwinini 

ior-coaingt 
Ketchewaunoaugenink. 


Ke-che- wan-dor- 


liwug. 
■dug,  Keel 


ik-e- waua-daa-gu-mink — 


Keehi— Luisefio. 

Keehies-Kichai. 

Keohis-  Kichai,  Luisefio. 

Keohtawangh—  Kitchawank. 

Keokkekaepolin»  Kickenapawlin^ 

Keoopes—  Kickapoo. 

Kedi-Huna. 

Kee-ark-sar—  Kiyuksa. 

Keoawawes— Keyau  wee. 

Keechers»  Kichai. 

Kee-clies=>  Kitzeesh. 

KeeoU,  Keeohies- Kichai. 

Keeehik-Kilchik. 

Kee-cbU-oKitzeesh. 

Kee-cliaiB-a-kal-to,    Keeehom-akarlo  —  Kitzimgay- 

lum. 
Keeohy- Kichai. 
Keegbik-Nikhkak. 
Kee^-h&t-s&.  Keeheet-sas- Crows. 
Keeiik-Nikhkak. 
Kee'-k4t'-a- Crows. 
Keek  heat  la- Kitkatla. 
KM-Uk-tag-ameuts-  Kikiktak. 
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Ketn-ftth-toiz-  Kinuhtoiab. 

K«e-nip-Miim,  Koe-nip-sim— Kenipsim. 

Kooowawt,  KMowoe—  Keyauwee. 

Keea—Arikara. 

Koe-tah-hon-noet— Tongas. 

Keet-kaatU,  Keathratlah-KitkaUa. 

KoetMS-»Kichai. 

K'tt'StM^Katsey. 

Koe-ukeHMh»  Kiyoksa. 

Ktew-aho—  Tuscarora. 

Keewalik-  Ku^luk. 

Ke-ga-bofe—  Kickapoo. 

Kefaiogue«  Kekionga. 

Kaganue->  Kaigani. 

Kefiotowik,  Kcfietowrak,  Kagiktowik-Kiktaguk. 

Kegiktowrigemut-  Kegiktowrigemiut 

Kegikt6wTak»  Kiktaguk. 

Kegniogae—  Kekionga. 

KecoUitowik- Kiktaguk. 

Kehaboni—  Kickapoo. 

KAi-ehen-wilt-  Quaitao. 

Kehk,  Kehou-Kake. 

X«htehtieat»Titicut. 

Ke*ia-H-m«<-  Kiakima. 

Keianweeto  Keyauwee. 

XeUijah-Kailaidshi. 

Keimaaoeitoh—  Kitlope. 

Keint-he— Deyodeshot. 

KeiMatohewan,  Keiskatohewan->Cree. 

Xei-a-guM—  Cayuga. 

Ke^awn'—Yuma. 

Kek»Kake. 

Ke-ka-alnt-Kikiallu. 

Kekalas«TikwaIu8. 

Kekapoa,  Kekapon-  Kickapoo. 

Ke  i(a'Uu-  Nanpanta. 

Kekaapoag=  K  ickapoo. 

Kekoh-kdn«-Kake. 

Ke-ke-on-gay-  Kekionga. 

Kekerannon-roonoiit:-  N  ipissing. 

Kduttioat-Titicut. 

K«kiea«Kichai. 

Ke-ki-on-go»  Kekionga. 

K-ekk-'ttndx-  Kyekykyenok. 

Ke-ko-aeok  »  Shanam  karak . 

K«kopoB>-  Kickapoo. 

Xekavakoe--  Kake. 

Xelamantowrnk— Kilimantavie.       \ 

Kelamouehes— Comanche. 

XS-le'-nya-miUi-  Kele. 

Kdes—  Karanka  wa. 

KS-llv-a-tow-tin-  Kilimantavie. 

Ke'-lft-wiin-wii=>  Kele. 

Xelitteno>»Cree. 

Kellamaeks™  Ti  1  lamook. 

K«ll-aoat->  Halaut. 

K«llMpem=  Kalispel. 

Kel-8e6m-aht»  Kelsemaht. 

Kelsey—Makhelcbel. 

Kel'U-Tlelding. 

K'eltunl'ath=  ICelaemaht. 

Kel-ut-sah-  Kilutsai. 

Kemahwivi— Chemehuevi. 

Kemasuit,  Kemesait=»Karu8uit. 

KemtqoiU—  Kimsquit. 

Ke'na»Kainah. 

K«nabeoa.  Kenabes-Norridgewcx;k. 

Kenaghamiut-^  K  in  a  k . 

Kenai,  Kenaians,  Keaaies»-Athapa.Mean    Family. 

Knaiakhotana.  . 
Kenai-tenat  Kenaiuas,  Kenaitxe,  Kenaiyer,  Kenai 

yut.  Kenaise,  Kenaisen^ Knaiakhotana. 
Keauser— Athapascan  Family. 
Keniger»  KnaiaKhotana. 
Ke-na-pe-oom-a-qoa—  Kenapacomaqua. 
Kenat»>  Knaiakhotana. 
Kenaraow»-  Killisnoo. 
Kenath  toi  ez=  Kinuhtoiah. 
Kenaj,  Kenayem,  Kenayxi— Knaiakhotana. 
Kenchenkiea-^  Kinagingeeg. 
Kendaes'=  Kendaia. 
K^ttbeo,  Kenebeoka»  Kennebec. 
Kenebeoke  Indeans,  Kenebeke^Norridgewock 
Kenebeke=  Kennebec. 
Ken'-et-ti«  Kuneste. 
Keiifaginiat=>  Kongik. 
Kenhawa8=»  Conoy . 
Kenhnlka»  Ikanhatki. 
Kenigayat—  Kingiak. 


Ke-ni'kaci'i(a->  Kenikashika. 

Xt  nika-ahing-ga— Kekin. 

Ke-niak-te'-no-wuk,  Ke-aia-te-Boac,  Tnnirtnanr.  Xe- 

niatenoa— Cree. 
Kennaffhanan«ghawiiit»  Kenachananak . 
Kenneboc,  Kennebec  ladiana,  Keanebeeka,  Keott- 

beki—  Norridgewock. 
Kenaedaseage,  jCenaeaedaga— Canadasaga. 
Keanayak«Paugwik. 
Ke-noaahay—  Kenozhe. 
Keaowiki— Conoy. 
Ke-no-ihan  Kenozhe. 
Keataienton— Oentaienton. 
Keatda,  Keataio-oKente. 
Ke-nonctioBi"  Iroq  uois. 
Keo  Haade— Aokeawai. 
Keomeo— Keyauwee. 
Keope-e-no—  Koprino. 
Keowe—  Keowee. 
Keowewallahs*  Clow  wewalla. 
Keoxa^Klyukna. 
Xtpar-Ishipishi. 
Ke-paa-yaa»Kipaya  towns. 
Keq!-Kake. 
Keqoelooae-Tikwalus. 
Ke-quea-to-  Kik  wistok. 
Kara— Kereean  Family. 
KeraUta->  Eskimo. 
Keraa,  Keras—Keresan  Family. 
KeroU-Kichai. 

Kerem-eeos,  Keremeooa,  Kdremya'iu— Keremeus. 
Keres— Kerenan  Family. 
Ke-re-tcil»— Kerechun. 
Kern  RiTer'-Tubatulabal. 
Kerokiaa-Cahokia. 
KeToopinoofb^'  Koprino. 
Kerthawa— Catawba. 
KershoBg-a  Kashong. 
Xtrtani»  Lower  Kutcnai. 
Keaoaeona—  Kisbkakon. 
Ke«hase»Kit2eesb. 
Keihpugowitk—  KespoogwiL 
Keakeakias«  Kaskaskia. 
Keakistkonok—  Keskiatkonk. 
Xe-api-eo-tha—  Kispokotha. 
Keapoogwitan&'k»  Kespoogwit. 
Xeuler- Makbelchel. 
Keeona— Kashunuk. 
Kea-whaw-hay— Keresan  Family. 
Ket-aXata-  Kitamat. 
Ket-an-4oa—  Kitunto. 

Ketapekon,  Xe-tftp'-«-kda-n6nf»> Tippecanoe. 
Ketawaugas  «  Cherokee. 
Ketohegamina— Kitcb  igami . 
Xetohewanndaogiunink—  Ketche  waundaugenink. 
Xetoheyea,  Xetchiet-Kichai. 
Ketchigamina»  Kitchigami. 
Ke-tchi-na,  Xetohip-a-huaa— Kechipauan. 
Ketehiqaat— Titicut. 
KetoiwawWandaganing  »  Ketcbewaundaugenink. 

Xetahigamini-=Kitchigami. 

Xetekiqaat,  Xetehteqatt-Titicut. 

Ketetas— Sbanwappom. 

k'i'tgo  hit  tan«Ketgobittan. 

Kethepeoannank— Tippecani>e. 

Xeth-e-wan-don-goa-rng»  Ketcbewaundaugenink. 

Kethtipeoanank.  Kethtipieonanck^ Tippecanoe. 
I  Ket-ka-keah»Kttkehahki. 

Xetlakaniak-Cooniac. 

KeUane-Kitlani. 

Xetlitk-Katoh£n->  Unakbotana. 
I  Ke-toon-ok-shelk-Kitwinsbilk. 

XetaohetaJier-i  Abtena. 
'  Ke'tsi-Kataey. 
j  Ketticut-Titlcut. 
I  Kettle  band,  Kettle  band  8ioaz—Ck>benonpa. 

KetUe  Falls,  KetUe  Indians- Col ville. 

Kettooah-  Kitubwa. 

Ket-wilk-ci-pa— K  itwilksbeba. 

Ketyaaoos-  Kittizoo. 

Xevalinye  Kates,  Kevalinyea—Kevalingamiut. 

Xe-waught-chen-anaa^s—  KeB'aughtobeneniach. 

Kewawees-  Keyauwee. 

Keweah-  Kawia. 

K*exerten— Kekerten. 

Xejrawees-  Keyauwee. 

Keyoohies,  Keyche,  Xevehiea— Kiohai. 

X^yer-hwotqet— Keyerhwotket. 
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Keyati  KeyesheM,  Xeyt^Klchai. 

KeyoM*  Cay  use. 

Keserevsl^o  KoserefekJ. 

'Keitce=iKezche. 

Xf  w^tpa-Oottin^- Kf  wetragottin& 

^all6ffak«  Kialegak. 

ma'-i-Cheghita. 

Khacantayakhon'khiji-"  Aleut 

Khankhahtoiia»  Chippewa. 

irhaibha£'>>  Santa  Clara. 

Khainmat«Khaik. 

Khaknatoiui,  Khakhatonwan— Chippewa. 

"^   '        « Clallam. 


KhalUt't  viUaM^Kaltat.  • 

KhaD^h«Gocn. 

K'ha-i»o-o» Santa  Clara. 

Kha-t*  a-ottin^»  Kawchodinne. 

Kha-toho-fettind^  Kawchogottlne. 

Xhatnotoatse^  Kagokakat. 

Khatakeya»  Win  tun. 

Xha-tpa-Ootti]i^=- Kawchodinne. 

Kheeham  »  Luisefio. 

Ilhdklm^Kake. 

Kheiiipdm»  Kenlpslm. 

Khina  Eaade»>Haena. 

Khiondaesahan™  Ekiondataaan. 

Khionontatehronon,     Khlonontatorrhonoai—Tiono- 

tati. 
Khlel'-to-Tleldlng. 
KhofotUnde-^  Khogoltlinde. 
Khootznahoo«  Hutsnu  wu. 
Khoonohtioalik,     Khoouohtioiilik-miottte—  Koyu  k- 

tolik. 
Khoto-iHopi. 

Khotilkakat,  Khotilkakate,  Khotylnakat-Kotil. 
Khoulpouiii—  Khulpunl. 
Khonaaiiilinde—  Khunanilinde. 
Kha-a  iuka-thiiiff-ga«-Khra. 
Khailohan.  KhaUoAana»KuIohana. 
KhoingetaJEhten,      Khoiiigitatekhteii—  Kuingshte- 

takten. 
Khalifiohagat»  Khuligichikat. 
Khu»-td6a-Kun. 
Kftn-ftn-ah'-Tahltan. 

Khatt-e-net.    Khmt-e-nSte— Khwaiahtunnetunne. 
Khuttao,  KlmtftnaxHutsnuwu. 
Khatnlkakat-Kutul. 
Ki-a-a-  Pueblo  Alto. 
Kia*anaa&»  Kechipauan. 
Kiaboha^^Rlabaha. 
Kiaifeua-  Kuasse. 
Kiahoba-Kiabaha. 
Kia&ii-'  Kinaani. 
K'ia'-ki-md-  Kiakima. 
KiaJcnukmiat^  Kinipetu. 
Kialinalu,  Kialeehiet,  KialaeceaB,  Kialeca,  Kialgie, 

Kialiafet-.  Kailaidshi. 
Kialigamiat^-  Kaialik. 

Kialiga's,  Kialice,  KiaUgM,Ki-a-li-jee-  Kailaidshi. 
KiaUerak-Kiale^k. 
Kiaiiamarat«  Gallinomero. 
Kia'-na-wa<- Kechipauan. 
Ki-a'ni-Kegi. 
Kianosili-  Kianusili. 
Kiapaha»-  Quapaw. 
K'ilp  kwai  na,  X*iap'-kwai-na-kwtt,  K'iap  kwai  na- 

kwin-Oio  Caliente. 
Kiass0tf  KiaMeschaneifs«  Kuasse. 
Kiataginate-°  Kiatagmiut. 
Kiataro,  Kiataw— Coyoteros. 
KiatenM«  Kiatagmiut 
Kiateniet—  Knaiakhotana. 
Kiaterot->  Coyote  ros. 
Ki'-ft-wi,  Kiawaya>*  Kiowa. 
Ki-a-w«t-ni»  Kiawetnau. 
Kiftw-pino«  Koprino. 
Kilmri-Quiburi. 

Kieapooa,  Kioapoos,  Kioaponz,  Kioaptls— Kickapoo. 
Kiearas=- A  rikara. 
KiocapoMB  K  ickapoo. 
Kiehae-Kichai. 
Kiehaga=>  Cayahoga. 
Xiehaoneiak,  Kiohaoueiak«>Klshkakon. 
Kiehapacs»  Kickapoo. 
Kiehe-Klchai. 
Xichesipiiriiiioaek,    Kiohesipiriniwek- Kichesipi- 

rini. 
Kiohik-Kilchik. 
Kiohis-Klchai. 
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Kiehkafoneiak,  Kiohkaakoueiak-xKishkakon. 

Kiohtages-Illinois. 

Kiohtawan,  Kichtawanc,  Kiohtawanght,  Kiokta- 
wons,  Kiohtewangh,  Kiohtowanght— Kitcha- 
wank. 

Ki'-#i-ka'^e- Wichita. 

Ki-^-toae-Kichai. 

Kiokibawa—  Kishkawhawee. 

Kickapoo^  Kispokotha. 

Kickapoo*  of  the  prairies— Prairie  Kickapoo. 

Kiokapooa  of  the  vermiliAn— Vermilion. 

Kiokapos—  KickapQO. 

Kiok-a-poa-g(hwi  Town— Kickapougowi. 

Kiokapooa,  Xickipoo-' Kickapoo. 

Kiok-sartee-  Kiksadi. 

Kicktagoa-  Illinois. 

Kioktawano  "-  Kitchawan  k. 

Kiokoallis-Kikiallu. 

Kiolieheo-  Kailaidshi. 

Kiooagores,  Kiooapoos,  Kiooponx«  Kickapoo. 

Kiotawano-"  Kitchawank. 

Ki-dagh-ra<-  Azqueltan. 

Kiddaa— Skedans. 

KiddftMiasi- Wichita. 

Kidelik-Kidnelik. 

KidikoHs-^  Wichita. 

Kioohee-Kichai. 

Kioktagok- Kiktaguk. 

Kionketons—Sisseton. 

Kiooiix«»Cavuse. 

Kiasao*t  viUage— Wakanaaisi. 

Kietong-Klatang. 

Ei^tsMh-Kichai. 

Ki-o-wah— Kiowa. 

Ki-gal-twal-la-  Watlala. 

KJiratiiM,  XigamM,Kigenes=Kalgani. 

Eiglkta^ynt-  Kigiktagmlut. 

Kignotawkifh  Boaau-*  Illinois. 

Kigkigiiil*-Atka. 

Kigk-kioute- Kiktaguk. 

Kigktages- Illinois. 

Kigktewangh,  Xightowan— Kitchawank. 

Kigikhkhon-Atka. 

Kigikhtowik,  Kigilrtaaik- Kiktaguk. 

Kiglaoka.  Kiglaftka-Kielashka. 

Kignaainiat»  Kinguamiut 

Kigael— Mishikhwutmetunne. 

Kigakhtaginyut«-  Kigiktagmiut 

Ki-gu-ksa  Band^-Kiyuksa. 

Kib&toak' »  Qui  jotoa. 

Kilii-Kingegan. 

Kihigooat—  Unalaska. 

KiUnatsa- Crows. 

Kihotoak»  Qui  jotoa. 

Ki'-ha-Kegi. 

Ki-haa»6anto  Domingo. 

Kiimilit»  Eskimo. 

Kn-Oabrielefio. 

Kgataignguten,  Kijatalgmiitoii,  Kijaten— Kiatag- 
miut. 

Kiiik-Nikhkak. 

Kflcabeux,  Tfikabona,  Kikabou,  KiKaboaa,  Kikabu- 
Kickapoo. 

Kikanonaa—  Karankawa. 

Kikapau,  Kikapoea,  Kikapooa— Kickapoo. 

KikapoQgaoiB  Kickapougowi. 

Kikapooa,  KikapSa,  Kikapoox,  Kikapooa,  Kikapo— 
Kickapoo. 

Kikaataa- Crows. 

Kikohtagok-  Kiktaguk. 

Kikealaaa-Klkiallu. 

Kikhtaghook*  Kikhtaagook^  Kiktaguk. 

KikktM  amot-Eiwhuelit. 

KikiJUa,  Kik-l-£Uoa,  Ki-kia-looa,  Kikialtia»Ki 
kiallu. 

Kikikhtagamiot-Klktak.  ., 

Kikikhtagyot,   Kikiktagamoto,    Kikiktagmot-Ki- 
I      kiktak. 

Kikiktowrok- Kiktaguk. 
I  Kikkapooa->  Kickapoo.        . 
I  Kikkertaraoak-Kkertarsoak. 

Kikkerton— Keker  ten . 
I  KikkUagamote.Kikkhtanmote'- Kiktak. 

Kik-Khmgagamote,  Kikkhwigagamote-Kikuikak. 
'  KikUakliakakate^Kakliaklfo. 
I  Kikotan-Kiequotank. 
I  Kikpoos-B  Kickapoo. 
;  Kikakn-Kitksan. 
1  Kik-the-awo-mod— Wapemlnsklnk. 
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Xikwtftoq-Ki^wtotok. 

Kik-woi-wii-Kik. 

Kilametanr-  KiUnumtayie. 

XiUmookBrKU  a  mm,  KilMnnkea,  KUmmate-TUl*- 

mook. 
KiOat-TBlmBhUui. 
XiUtekB,  Kilatiea-KUatika. 
Ki-U€'-ii-tAke-  Kilaaatuksh. 
KIlMwitowIi—  KilimanUiTle. 
KilanwitowiBBiiaiB—  Kosilyak. 
XiUwmUkt-Kitlakdamix. 
m-^ak-to-Kitkahta. 
miehikk-Kilchik. 
Kilcat-TsimAhian. 
KUfOBwak-  Kitwingach. 
ni-kai<oo-Skidegate. 
m-har-kant*t  Town^Kilherhonb. 
Kil-har-iiar*t  toiui»Kllherner. 
Kilin-KaiUidshi. 
Kil&i  If  myat-Kilinigmiut 
Kilisteao,  Kilistuiaiiz,  Xilistiiioa--Cree. 
KilittinoBaof  thtt  bay  of  Atawiabaoaeatoaiik»  Bou- 

Moutton. 
KiliatiBoi,  Kilistiaou--Cree. 
KUiwato^  KUiwatakat-Kalawatset. 
m-kait-hadd-  Hlgahet 
Kilkat-Tsimshian. 
Killamook,    yni^->^i>w     KiUaaMoka,  KiUanum, 

Xillamook,  Killainiika-»  Tillamook. 
KiUawat-  Kalawataet. 
Killaxtho«let«  Killaxthokle. 
Kill  Bodk-KUlbuck's  Town. 
Kill  OloM  By-NitotaikJiiistaniks. 
>  XiUee^o-Kailaidshi. 
Killwiioolni,  Killdraoaz— Tillamook. 
KiU6stiiio«a-Cree. 
Kill6watiiB->  Kalawataet. 
KillimouokSf  ifii»M^^«  KiUimiix^ Tillamook. 
Killini-Cree. 

Killia-taiiiaha»lDkllli8  Tamaha. 
KilliatenMmz,   Killistenoes,    Killiatiaaiix,    Killia- 

tini,  Killistiaoer,  KilliatiBeM,  KilliatiB<nia,  Xil- 

listuioaa,  Killistiaa-Cree. 
XiUiwaahat,  KUUwatak%t-KaUwat8et. 
Kill,(m,okaa,  KiUooM,  XilUwitsa-KUutaai. 
Killamaht-  Kelsemaht. 
Killnda^KUiuda. 
KillStMLr-Kilutaai. 
XiUymiioks- Tillamook. 
KUootut-Kllutsai. 
Xil-pan-hna—  KUpanlos. 
KilMmit—  Kelsemaht 
Kilyamigtafvik-  Kilimantavie. 
Kimena- Gal  isteo. 
Ki'mkuitq—  Kimmuit. 
Kimmoeksowiek—  Kanuniit. 
iiB  Kamiah. 


jnnepatoo—  Kinipetu. 
Ki-mni-ean—  Khemnichan . 
Kimoonimii.  KimoooniiiiB  Kamiah. 
Kin&^Kainah. 
Kinabik-Kenabig. 
Kinaetii—  Knaiakhotana. 
Kinafamute—  Kinak. 
Kiaaf hi— Kaniagmiut. 
K'iiUUii-piako-  Tonkawa. 
Kinahnnfik—  Kinagingeeg. 
Kinahrin— Casa  Morena. 
Kiiiai,  KinaitMt,  Kinaitse,  Kinaitsi,  Xiaaisi,  Kaa- 

Int—  Knaiakhotana. 
KinakaBM»Okinagan. 
Kin-a-roa-Uz,  Kinawalax— Kitlakdamix. 
Kinawas—  Kiowa. 
KinekemoekB=»  Mlcmac. 
Kindai«-=  Kendaia. 
Kl'ncWlt-Wejegi. 
Kinebikowininiwak— ShoBhoni. 
Kinagaaa—  Kinugumiut. 
Kinegnagamiut—  Kinegnagak. 
Kinegnaffimiit»  Kinegnak,  Razboinski. 
Kinft-ne-ai-kooii->  Kainah . 
King-a-ghee,  King-a-khi— Kingegan. 
Kiagawa—  Kingua. 
King  B«aTer*s  Town— Tuscarawas. 
KingM'-ga-mut—  Kinugumiut. 
Kingggtok- Kingiktok. 
KiagSeijah's-Coe  Hadjos  Town. 
Kiagkiak-Klngiak. 
Kiafifamuto—  Itingegan, 


Xiafona— Kingua. 
Kialaak-K'     '^ 


Kingiak. 
Kiaibaki-  Kennebec 
Kiaiokliek-  Kiniklik. 
Kiaik-Knik. 
Kia'iK^oi-Kintyel. 
Kiaik  Kato- Kinugumiut. 
Kiaiaiw— Acolapissa. 
Kiaiahtiaak.  TTinirttino-Cree. 
Kiaiaqoit,  Kiaiaanitt-Kimmuit. 

yiifirttp^f^HTj    Ifiwiftiii^^^      KJwi^Kmjt^^iy     [ 

Boea,  Tiniatinona,  XiaiaDBawok— Cree. 
Kiaiwaa—  Kiowa. 
Kiakale- Pueblo  Pintado. 
Kiakhaakok—  Kinagingeeg. 
Kiakyol- Pueblo  Pintado. 
TiwHtfl^   irtuHfatHnt  K&BAtsi',  Calitai'diBe'-Kinh- 

litshi. 
Xia-aaoh-haaaik,  ITiawakaagaak—  Kinagingeeg. 
Xia-aaa-ti— SnongopovL 
Kiaaato-ika-  Kinuhtoiah. 

Knaiakhotana. 
Xiaaobaek  ladiaaa— Norridgewock. 
Xiaatpatoo,  Xiaaopatu— Kinipetu. 
Xiaai£-Kinik. 
Xiaaipeta-  Ki^petu. 
Xiaaowooloa— Kitlakdamiz. 
Xiaalpiaka—  Quinnipiac. 
Xiaanoaoka—  Kinuhtoiah. 
Xi'-ao— Kainah. 

Xiaonohopiiriaik,  Kiaoaohapiziaik— Keinouche. 
Xiaoageouiliai— Stuigeon . 
Xiaonohi,  Xiaoneheuixiaioadc,  Kiaonnchopiriai— 

Keinouche. 
Xiaaaatia—  K  wilchana. 
Xiaae— Cayuae. 
Xiaateaaox,  XiaatinanT—Cree. 
XiataU-Kintyel. 
Xiatoai0lktoikflt— Kinchuwhikut, 
Xiateeaw,  Xiataooy,  Xiate  Xaye,  Kiatioka— Can- 

tico. 
XiaTiel,  XiatyiU-Kintycl. 
Xiangmat.  Xiiuigiuniit— Kinugumiut. 
Xiaoiak-Paugwik. 
Xianyak- Kingiak. 
Xiay£-iad^Jicarilla. 
Xi'-o-a-me— Santo  Domingo. 
Xiobobaa-Kiabaha. 
Xtooaiaa-»  Ki  vukaa. 
Xiootoa»  Khioetoa. 

Xiohioaa,  Xiohoaa,  Xiohnhabaaa*  Kiowa. 
Xiokakoaa-  Kishkakon. 
XiolMra-  Kailaidahi. 
Po  JBohie—  Kiamiaha. 
Xioaahaa— Kiowa. 
Kiooaa— Cayuse. 
Xioaato-Klusta. 
Xiotaa£-Kio. 
Xionaaaw.    Ktonaaaa,  Xiooaaoiia,  Kioneoueiiaa- 

Wequadong. 
Xiooa— Dakota. 
Xioraa— Kiowa. 
Xiowaha,  Xioway»  Kiowa. 
Xi'-o-wufluai— Santo  Domingo. 
Xi-paa-aa—  Kipana. 

XiidkaTvi,  Upikawi,  Xi^roakryi-Pepikokiii. 
Xip-aai'-tt,  Upaiagnk,  Xipniak-Kipni&k. 
Ki-P«maa-Kato. 
Eiqatfla^  Cmw^s. 

K  i  r  1 1  ■  -,  *  k,      ij  U'^TiK-  hil*. 

Ki  ^h  RoftiiTi-KM.r1iii^taghrooiuiy. 

Ei  k$.  KbrlkorQa^WlLMCa, 

Ki   ro  kd'  qo  tcc-="  ICirritokboebc. 

Klrcvnnotiu,  KireiLoaisaH  £lfos0nai— Kaniiikan'^. 

Kinj  hikwak  =-=  V  u  mk . 

Ki»iillaa=  Kitxlln.s. 

KIb  iLD  dinne,  Kliuu<*Pii<^bkjfi. 

Ks«c4copf!»»     Xitca«oni,     XUcakoQt,     Kla««lE9..'« 

Ks-]]k>ikon. 
KkcApocc>k«i^= KliiipokothA. 

Kii*dvp&«h  U  oti=KMipachloot?i. 

Kifiropak^^ft'^  K  jififNiknIhn. 

li*  ffP  giLi,  Kijge^t,  £ia-fOnga*^iaAhga«ai», 

Kiahiiii.--K1ol]ju. 
Ki^hjikerij-ii     Hupa. 
XkJbuiL  vm^  K  aiEUU. 
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XiaheonedilreU— Eiahakoqnilla. 

Kiahsmhn^^  KiahgasasB. 

Kiahiako=Ki8hkakon. 

Ki«hk«-tM=s  Kiahgagass. 

Tfjffckfwniiattn,  KUhki]iu]iitassKi8ki]nineta& 

Xiahkiuln= KuskuakL 

KUh-pi-jonza  Kishpiyeonx. 

Kiihpoehaloti,  KiahpofaOaato-Kishpacblaots. 

B1rinahia=»  Kiowa  Apache. 

KiakaoMiaiak-  Ki8h£akon. 

KUkaci]w»  Kiaheagaas. 

Kiakakonki  ^f**^«t*«w,  ^»*Tir^k<*i^|i»iny^  Tif |f  giyff^ii^ = 

Klshkakon. 
KiakamiiMtaa' Kiakkninetafl. 
Kiakapoooke^-KispoKbtha. 
Xiakemanitaa,  KiakeiBenooo=Kiaklmliietaa. 
wuirf^v  KiakiakaChiakiac. 
naKiea=»Kiaki. 
Kia  Kightkoaek-Keakiatkonk. 
Kiakokaaa^  KiahkakoD . 
dkoBudtoa = Kiakominitoea. 
Kiakowaaitaa—  Klakominitoes. 
Kiakoakiaa-Kaakaakia. 
Kiaky-Kiaki. 
KialiatiaoBa-Cree. 

Kiapaahalaidy,  KiaMdklohta<*Kiahpachlaota. 
Kiapaiooha—Kiahplyeoux. 
Ki^apoaa—  Kickapoo. 
Ki^iax*  Kiabpiyeoux. 
Kiapog^ai,  Ki-apo-ko-tha— Kiapokotha. 
KiapTmtaa,  Xiapyoz— Kiahpiyeoux. 
Kiaaak-Cooaa. 
Xiaaaiakk-Kaahaiak. 
Kiaagarraaa,  Kiaa gqgaaa » Kiahgagaaa. 
Kiaalak,  Xiaaiakh-Kaabaiak. 
"  -Cree. 


Kitadah-Kitunto. 

Kitaaaehaa,  Kitaaaaohia-Kichaf. 

Kitahaeta-HItchiti. 

Kitalaaka- Kitzilaa. 

Kitamah,  Kitamaht,  Kitamatt-Kitamat 

Kit,aa,doh-Kitnnto. 

Ki-ti-ae-iiiake»  Kbitannmanke. 

Kitaagataa-  Kitangata. 

Kitanning*  Klttanning. 

KitiBa-Qitima. 

KitotaU-Kitkatla. 

Kitowaa-Kitahon. 

Kitaz-Kitaix. 

Kit^tkla-Kltkatla. 

Kitekaclalth-  Kitaalthlal. 

Ki'tekaa-Kichai. 

Kitekatlak-KitkaUa. 

Kitekawaae,  Kitohawoaek^Kitcbawank. 

Kitoha,kla,la-Kitaalthlal. 

Kitekam-kalam-i  KiUimgaylum. 

Ki'tohteh,  Kitekiea-KichaL 

Kttehigamiok,  Kitohigamick-Kitchigami. 

Kitehigami-wiaiaiwak— Kitchigumiwininiwug. 

Kitehimkale—  Kiiziingay  lorn. 

KitehiaiU-wiaiaiwak  -Kitcbiaibiwininiwug. 

Kiteko-pataki-  Hicbopataki. 

Kitehtawaagha—  Kitcnawank. 

Kitehnlaaa-Kiuilaa. 

Kitehapataki-  Kitcbonataki. 

Kiteig^Mnlwiaiaiwfg— Kecbegumme  wininewug. 

Kitoooaaa-  Kitwingacb. 

Kite-*Crowa. 

Kite  ladiaaa.  Kitaa-Staitan. 

Xitaatnaa-  Kittizoo. 

Xitha-ata-Kitkabta. 

Kit-hai-aaaa  hidS-Hlgaiu. 

Kithaaaiak-  Kittanning. 

KithatU-Kitkatla. 

Kithigaasi-  KitcbigamL 

KitkkatU-Kitkatla. 

Kftiga'ni—  Kitegareut. 

jat-fii-skiaa-  KUkaan. 

Ctildti'ah-Wicbita. 

Ctixaat-Kitamat. 

ntiniha-Kitanmaikab. 

ntiatsoo-Kittizoo. 

nt'-ki-Kitkehabki. 

Sttaata,  Kitkada,  KftkOt-Kitkabta. 

ntkacaa-Kiabgagaso. 

Xltinki<ki,  KitkahoeU-Kitkehahki. 

Xitkaht,  Kitkatbla,  Kit-kato=^Kitkabta. 

Sif-ka4ak-i-Kitkebabki 


Kit-UbaU-a,  Kit-khatla-KitkaUa. 

Kit-kaiua,  Ut-kauB-  Kitkaao. 

Kitlaadaaiaz-Kitlakdamix. 

Kitlaeh-daauJi,  KitUeh-daBkiz-Kitlakdamix. 

Kitlaa,  Kitlaa  Xilwilpevot-KiUani. 

KiUaUmoa-.  Kitlakdamix. 

Kitlaa- Kitaix. 

Kitloop,  KitUp-Kitlope. 

Ki'tSai'Qa-Ktitenai.  Upper  KutenaL 

Kitooaitaa-KitkaUa. 

Kita«ekU-il'oh»  Kitaaltblal. 

Kftaaoi-Kicbai. 

Kitaagaa-C 


Kitaacatala-  Kitaaltblal 

Kitaalobaa-Kicbai. 

Kitaalaa,  Kitaalaaa,  Kitaallaa-Kitzilaa. 

Khaiah,  Kitu^  lata  da  Biagaa-KlcbaL 

Kitaeaah-Kitzeesb. 

Kitaagaaola,  Kitae-gnkla— Kltzegnkla. 

Kit-aa-lai-ao,  KItaaUaair,  Kitaellaae-Kitzilaa. 

Kitaaaalak,  Kit^M-qnahla,  KitWqaak-U-Kitze- 
gukla. 

Kita-ga-gooa,  Kita-go-gaaa=>  Kisbgagaaa. 

KitaigmikUL  Kitaigooka,  Kitaigohir-Kitzegukla. 

Kite^Ibe^Xitaia-  Kitzeesb. 

Kitaoaa-Kicbai. 

Kitapayaeka,  Kita-piouaa,  Kita-piooz,  Kita-pioz— 
Kiabpiyeoiix. 

Kitapakaloata-  Kiahpachlaota. 

Kita-pyoaka—  Kisbpiyeoox. 

Kita-ae-qoeo-la-Kitzegukla.   ' 

Ki'tau-Kicbai. 

Kitaomkaleat,  Kitaomkaliim—Kitaiingayluiii. 

Kitawiagaka—  Kitwingacb. 

Kitawiaaoolda-Kltwlnakole. 

Kittak-Kitalx. 

Kit  to  BBaat-Kltamat. 

Kittaanaoae-iak,  Kittamaqoadi— KittamaqulDdt 

KiVtaaiaxka,  Kit-to-muat-  Kitamat. 

Kitt-aad6-  Kitunto. 

Kittaaiag,  Kittaoaaa— Kittanning. 

Kit-ta-waa->  Cumahe  wa. 

Kitti^ra-nt,  Kitta-garroa-oot,  Kit-ta-g£-ra- Kite- 
gareut 

Kit-tak,  Kittaa,  Kit-tax- Kltaix. 

Kittiaiat- Kitamat 

Kit-tiatsa-  Kittixoo. 

KittUaa-Kitlani. 

Kit^lopa-KiUope. 

Kittoa-Kitubwa. 

Kit-too-Buh'-a-  Kntenai. 

Kittowa-Kltobwa. 

KittrilabU-  Kitkatla. 

KittOBiarka-  Kitamat 

KittQwa— Cberokee.     . 

Kitnaaaha-Kitonaban  Family,  KntenaL 

Klt^wagl'  -  Cberokee. 

Kitnaaha-  Kitanaban  Family,  Kutenai 

Kitnaaaa.  Kitona'xa- Kutenai. 

Kitwaaeoia,  Kit-waa-aool-KitwinakoIe. 

Kit-waag-agh,  Kitwaagar- Kitwingacb. 

Kitwuak^t- Kitwinahilk. 

Kit-wiU-aoita;  Kitwill,  quoita-Kitwllgioka. 

Kit,  will,aa,pat- Kitwflkabeba. 

Kitwiat-^iatk,  KitwiatabUth-Kitwinahllk. 

Kit-wnlg-jata-  Kitwilgioks. 

Kit-w^Saa-U-  KitwilkflAieba. 

Kitwoaga-  Kitwingacb . 

Kitwoakool-  Kitwlnakole. 

Kityagooa-KittiEOO. 

Kit-dlaaa-Kitxilaa. 

Ki-oa- Santo  Domingo. 

Kiu-aka-d^-  Sbongopovi. 

KinkaawMdtobimr-dk-Maleclte 

Kioaaa-Cayuse. 

KiTalkioqaa—  K  walbioqua. 

KiTaliaag-miat—  Keyallngamlat 

KiTaliaga—  Kecbemudluk. 

KlTiekakh-  Kvlcbak. 

Kivoma— Santo  Domingo. 

KiTualinagnat—  KlTualinak. 

Ki'-wa-8anto  Domingo. 

Kiwaa— Kiowa. 

Kiwaw— Cayuae. 

Ki'-wo-nu- Santo  Domingo. 

Ki'zmi-  Klnugumiut. 

Ki-ya-haaaif  &i-ya-jaai— Kiyabani. 

Kiyataigmantaa,  Kiyataa-Kiatagmiut 
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Kiyuksan= Kiyuksa. 

KiyuM^^Cayuse. 

Ki-iin'-n9»  Pueblos. 

Ki«h«=Gabrieleflo. 

K-kalUt«  Kaltag. 

K'luU&wi=»  Kbwasayee. 

K-khalUt=Kaltat. 

Kkhaltel- Kaltag. 

Kk"a-lon-Gottixii«=  Kray  longottine. 

Ekpayipa-Oottine=-  Kmyiragottinc. 

Kkrayoa-Koattante^  Kaiyunkhotana. 

Ekpayttchare  ottin^=Kawch<>dinne. 

Kkpay-tpele-otUne,  Kkpett*  ayl»-kk^  ottine^Atha- 

baisca.  • 

K'kwalcain  «  Ku  k  wakum. 
Elaameni-SUammon. 
Klaat-»op= Clatsop. 
Klaoliatah»KHkitat. 

Klaekamaa,  Klaokamoa,  KlackamoM"  Claekama. 
Klff  okarpan«  N  t  lakyapamu  k . 
KlaokataokB,  Klaokataolu=-KIlklUit. 
KLa'ecaLxiz-  Ktlaenhatlkik. 
KLa'gulaq^  Katlagulak. 
Klahangainat='  Klchakuk. 
Klahan—  Klahosaht. 
Klahink*^  Yakutat. 
Klah-oh-qaaht==  Clayoquot. 
Klahoose»  Clahoose. 
Klahoquaht^  Clayoquot . 
Klahoae,  Klahous—Clahoose. 
Klah-wit-Bis^TlauitsK 
Klaixarts,  Ela-ixzarU=: Makah. 
Elakalama  »  Th  la  kalama. 
Klakamat^^  Clac  kama. 
Klakataoks-Klikital. 
Klakheluk-  Ncahkeluk. 
Elakimaa«  Claekama. 
Klakwan  -  K 1  u  k  wan . 
Kla-kwul-lum™  Cloouallum. 
Klalams,  Klalanet,  Klallam— Clallam. 
Klamaot,  Klamakt=  Klamath. 
Klamaakwaltin^  Klamasqunltin. 
Klamat==>  Klamath. 

Klamath  =«Lutuamian  Family,  Shastan  Family. 
Klamath  Lake  Indians*  Klamath. 
Klamaths»  Yurok. 
Klamatk=  Klamath. 
Kla-ma-took=  Klamatuk. 
Klameth,  Klamets^  Klamath. 
KLa'moiz=Katlam<)ik. 
Klanoh-klatklam=  Kalispcl. 
Klantala=  K  watami. 

Kla-oo-aua-ahts,  Kla-oo-qiiatea—(-layoquot. 
Klapatci'toin^  Kanachichin. 
Klarkinos=^  K  lask  1  no. 
Klashoose^ClaluKxse. 
Kl&a'-kaino^  Klaskino. 
KlasMt^Makah. 
Klass-ld-no  =  K  la^  k !  no. 
Klatawar8»  Klatanars. 
Klat  la-wa»h=Klatlawas. 
Klat-ol-klin=Kat.shik(>tin. 
Klatolseaaailla»  Tlatlasi  koa  la . 
Klatraps,  taat»ap«=Clat«H>p. 
KUtacanai,  Klatakanai,  Klatakania,  Klats-ka-nuise  ^ 

Tlatskauai. 
Klataops^'  Clatsop. 
Klatotoni8=Tlat-«kanal. 
Klauoh-klatklam^  Kut«nai. 
KlaTituna=^Tlannsiyi. 
Kli-wit-ais,  Kla-wi-t8U8h=Tlauit8is. 
Klawmata==  K  lam  a  t  h . 
Klaxermette=- Taksom  i  ut. 
Klay-cha-la-tinneh-  Thlingchadinne. 
Klay  quoit^CIayoquot. 
Klay-tinneh--ThlinKchadinne. 
Kl-chanfamute=  Klehakuk. 
Klech-ah'-mcch= Tl  kamchoen . 
KlMnit8hegamat=  Kleguchek. 
Kleketat=Klikitat. 
Klemook=Tillamook. 

Klen-ee-katejKlen-e-kate=^ Kolnschan  Family. 
KHarakans,  JKliavakan8=  Klink wan . 
Klicatat,  Klickataats,  Klick-a-tocka,  Kliekatatea, 

KUokataU,  KlickitaU^Klikit^it. 
Klick-um-cheen,  Klickunacheen=-  Tl  kamcheon . 
KlikalaU,  Klikatat,  Kliketan,  Kliketot,  KlikiUI, 

Klinget«Tlingit. 
Klinquana  Klinkwan. 


Klin-tchanpe,  KUn-tehonpeh-sUntchanie. 

KUquital-Klikitat. 

KUatinaux,  Klistinona,  KUatinoa^Cree. 

Kliaqaan»>  Klinkwan. 

Klo-a-tauI-tahik'»  Tutchonekutchin. 

Klockwaton,  Klookwatone°- Klochwatcme. 

K*lo9tcl'-^unn<=-  Klothchetunne. 

Klbri^e,  K16gidIneS  Klogni-Klogi. 

Kl'o-ke-ottine,     Xlo-kke-OottiBe>    Klo-Ue-«ttia»-> 
j      KlokegotUne. 

Klokwan  ^  K 1  u  k  wan . 
I  Kld-ven-Koattohin,  Klo-y6i-Kattohia«Takkath- 
kutchin. 

Klowitahia=»  Tlauitsis. 

Klack-hait-kwee»  Kluckhaitkwu. 

Kluckwaton,  Klaokwatond—Klochwatoiie. 

Klacqaan»  Kluk  wan. 

Klae,  Klae'aVillace^Kloo. 
I  Klugadacayn^Klokadakavdn. 
'  KloLttat,  Klfik-ha-t&t-KIikitat. 
I  Kltik-nach£di»Tluknahadi. 

Kliikwan»  Kake. 

Klaakltu<=°  Tl  uskez. 

Klutanniat^  Klutak. 

Knacaitarea^  GnaC8itare. 

Kaauukf  Knaiokhotana«  Knaiakhotana. 

Knakanak— Kanakana  k . 

Knaut-  Kuaut. 

Kn«cktakimut— Ch  iukak. 

Kaeeatenoag^  Cree. 

Kncalukmat,  Kngalokmuta— Kugaluk. 

Kniegnagamate»  Kinegnak. 

Knife  Indiana^Esbataottine.  Ktlakyapunuk. 

Knik  Btation»Knakatnuk. 

Kniktag'emat«  I  knetuk. 

K'niq'-a-mut-  Knik. 

Kniateanx,  Kniateaaua,  Kniatenanx,  KnisienMii, 
Kaistaneaux,  Kaiateneoz,  Kniataoo,  Knistanoea, 
TTwiaHw^n^,  KnlaUneaux,  Kntatinoa— Cree, 

Knivea— Ntlakyapamuk. 

Koa-Koi. 

Ko&'antGl-Kwantlen. 

KoahuaUa«  Kawia. 

Koakiaa«Cahokia. 

Koakramiata  Kokaoagmiut 

K-'oa'la=Hoya. 

KoalBqt-Koalekt 

K'oa'pQ^Koapk. 

Koaalnuift'»  Koiskana. 

Koaaaati^Koasati. 

Ko-a-wis-ao-jik-  Wakoawissojik. 

Kooetenaya-^  ku  tenat 

K^khi  Winin4wllk«  Kojeje-wininewngr. 

Koohkogamate«<=  Kochkok. 

Koohkomut—  Koko. 

Koohlofftogpagamiat^  Kukluktuk. 

Koohninakwe,  Koohonino—Havasupai. 

Ko-cke«Cochiti. 

Kooo=»Hopi. 

K'odalpa-K'iiiagoo  Dakota. 

Kodenee8=»  Kutenai. 

Koohell-v^-Kouttohin—  Kwitchakutchin. 

Koeohiea»  Kiehai. 

Koeraooenetanon-C^iracoentanon. 

Koetenaia,  Koeteaay,  Koetinaya- Kutenai. 
I   Koniiins»  Kogiung. 

Kogholaghi<=  Unalaska. 

KogmoUik  M  utea-  Kopagmiut. 

Ko-hai,  Kohaio-  Kuhaia. 

Koh£tk»Quahatika. 

Ko-ha-yo—Kuhaia. 

Kohenina—  Yavapai. 

Kohkaaf,  Kohinanamu^Kokyan. 

Ko*hni'ma,  Ko'-hni'  na«Havasupai. 

Koh6»Tanaha. 

Kohoaldje^Palute,  Shirwits. 

K6ho'hlU-Tao6. 

Koho-mata-ka-oateh-ka,  Ko-ho-mat4d-frarta-k 
ho-mnta  ka-oatoh-ka,  Ko-ho-mata-id-gar, 
mataUgartokar—  Kohamutkikatska. 

K6honino=  Havasupai. 

Kohoaeraghe^  Kanagaro. 
I  Koht-ana«Knaiakhotana. 

K6hun=Yuma. 
I  Koi  ai  Tla«Coila. 
I  Koianglaa=Kweuudla8. 

Koienkahe—  Karankawa. 
'  Koikhpagamate,  Koikhpagmute^Ikogmlut. 
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K5-ikft«-  Laipina. 

Xoiltoa'iia«  K  wilchana. 

Ko-intohiuh»  Koinchush. 

Xoiotero— Coyoteros. 

Ko'-i-yak*-Ckx)s. 

K-'olc-aita-Kokaitk. 

KokEna'k'ke- Okinagan. 

Xoketailah-  Koksilab. 

Xokh'  lit  innnin-Okiogmiut. 

KAkhlokhto]n»agamiite»  Kukluktuk. 

X<dchaene=- Cfaj  uenche. 

Kokmaleot™  Nu  wukmiut. 

KokmolUt-Nuwuk. 

Kokob-Kukucb. 

Ko-k*oo'=Ccx)8. 

Kokok-Kochkok. 

Kokokiwak-  Crows. 

Ke-ko-mah  village —Kokomo. 

Kftkomiih— S  kokomish . 

Kokoninot—  Havasupai. 

Kokopa—  Cocopa. 

Kokopnyama—  Kokopki. 

Ko'-kop  ny^-mfi,  Kokop  wiawii,  Ko-kop-wun-wu» 

Kokop. 
K'ok'-o-ro-t'&'-yn- Pecos. 
Kokaawopalim—  Pueblos. 
Xoksoaymynt,  Koksoak  IimiiiU—  Koksoagmiut. 
Kokrontan^  Kagwagtan . 
Kok-wai-7-tooh«  Kokai  tk. 
Xo-kyan-a,  Kokyan  wiawu,  Ko'-kyun-iih  wiia-wii— 

Kokyan. 
XolapiMaa->  Acolapi.ssa. 
Xolatioa»KilaUku. 

Kolchane,  Kolchana,  Kolohuia»Kiilchaiia. 
XoUngi-^Tlingit. 
XoliTa—Koroa. 
Kc^nohet,  Koljoaohen,  Koljiuh,  Kolloahiam—Tlin- 

XolmakoTaky—  Kolmakof . 

Kolnit-Skilloot. 

Xoloohes-Tlingit. 

Kolok-Coloc. 

Koloooh,Koloae]i6n«-Kolii8chan  Family. 

Koloalii^Tllngit. 

Kolahani"-  KuTcliaQa, 

Kolahina"  Ahtena. 

Kolaidt,  Kolnii«»(X>lcene. 

KoltohanM,  Koltsohane,  Koltsohanen,  Koltschaner, 
TolUhmi,  Koltakanen,  KolUhanes,  Koltsh^ni, 
KolUhanyiB  Kulchana. 

Koliwh»KoIuschan  Family. 

Kolomaktarook,  Kolomatonrok,  Kolumatorok^  K 11  i- 
mantavie. 

KoloMhen,  Koltuehiana,  KolaBh-«Kolas('han  Fam- 
ily. 

KoPataah"-  Calapooya. 

Kolwa— Koroa. 

Kolyuihi-iTliDgit. 

KomanUn-"  Comanche. 

Komarov  Odmotohka»Komarof. 

Koinits«  Comanche. 

Xom'-bo— Yanan  Family. 

X'*o'm'enoq— Komcnok. 

Komkiutito  Komky  utis. 

Xomkome'»  Ton  ka  wa . 

K'omko'tBs—  KomkutiB. 

K''o'nikytttito  Komky  utIs. 

Kom  Malduin«>Achomawi. 

Ko'mpabi'&nta,  Kompa'go=» Kiowa. 

Koms'eka-K*lnahym>— Arapaho. 

K-o^moks,  Ko-mookn8«Comox. 

Ko'mpabi'anta—  Kiowa. 

Ko-mnnM-tap'-i-o— Nez  Pere<58. 

Komaz«>  Comox. 

Koiia«-SkedaD8. 

Konagens,  Konagia>-Kaniagmiiit. 

Konapoe»  Konope. 

K<maiadagea»  Canadasaga. 

Konaiffi^Kaniagmiut. 

Komatoa,  Konaasa— Canadasaga. 

XoBatinM—  Kanohatino. 

Konase-Kansa. 

Xo-n»-a  kon— Comiakin. 

Kone-Konep—  Konekonlp. 

Kongigamttt,  Kongifanmte«=  Kungugemiut. 

""  nute— Kongiganak. 


natei' 
Koniata'—ToniHata. 
Konick— Cooniac. 


igigan 

■  Kaniogmiut. 


KonigunugomutB  Kongiganak. 

Konino^  Ha  vtisupai . 

Koniagen=>1'>quimauan  Family,  Kauiagmiut. 

Konkhandeenhronoii=>Conkhandeeurbonon. 

Konkone^  Tonkawa. 

Ko'nlo=  Konglo. 

Konnaaok  ^  (X)oniac. 

Konnaadajigua""  Canandaigua. 

Kono9tixmo8»  Kanohatino. 

Konondfcigaa«  Canandaigua. 

Kononwarohare=>  Ganowarohare. 

Konootena^  Kanuti. 

Konoshioni,  Eonossioni-' Iroquois. 

Konowiki"  C<  )n  oy . 
I  Konsa,  Konse8=kansa. 

Eonshaw8= ( 'oosha. 
I  Eontarea=>CouUirea. 
I  Eonaaga«Caugbuawaga. 
j  Eonnngzi  Oniga.» Iroquois. 
I  Konya-tdo'a=Kungya. 

Koiixa=Kansa. 
I  Kon-sa>"  Kanze. 
,  Kooagamate«i«  Kowa^miut. 

Kooagomates=-  Kunmiut. 

Koo-a-sab-te—  Koa^sjiti. 
'  Koo-oba-koo-chin^Kutchakutchin. 
I  Koo-chee-ta-kee.  Koo-obe-ta-kerft«  Kotsoteka. 
I  Koocbin«Kutchin. 
\  Koochi-ta-ker» Kotsoteka. 
,  Koogmute— Kunmiut. 
I   tKo-ob-16k-taqiie=Kalokta. 
I  Eooigamate»Kwik. 
I  Kook-a-tee-Hokedi. 
I  Kook-koo-ooM«Coo8. 

KookpoToros,     Kookpowro     Kates^Kiikpaurung- 
miut. 

Kook-wai-wai-toh=  Kokait  k. 
I  Kool»  KuneNte. 

Eoolsatic&ra,  Eoolsatik-ara=>  Kotsotelca. 

Koolvagavigamute^s  Kulvagavik. 
I  Eoomen—Panamenik. 
I  Koo]ia=»8kedans. 
I  Kooigeakie»Kunjeskie. 

Koo-og-ameuts»Kowagmiut. 

Eooq  Mutes™  Kunmiut. 
I  Kooqotlt'ne^-Kookotlane. 
{  Koosah-^  Kusa. 

Koo-Bain»  Ilusam. 

Kooskimoa  Koskimo. 

Koot=Got. 

Kootames,  Kootanais,  Kootanay,  Kootanie^-Kutc- 
nai. 

Kootanies'-Kitunahan  Family. 
'  Koo-tche-nooB>-'Hut«nuwu. 

Koo-tcbin'=  Kutchin. 

K6o-t{l6a»  Koo. 

Kootenai-=Kllunahan  Family. 

Kootenai,   Kootonaies,  Eootenais,  Kootenay,  Koo- 
tenia=>Kiitenai. 

Kootenuha=Kitunahan  Family. 

Kootmuha,  Kootones,  KootooiiaiB=«Kuti'iini. 

Eootsenoos,  Eootsnovskie,  Kootznahoo,  Kootmoos 
Kootznov = Hu  tsnu  wu . 

Koovuk=>Kowak. 

Ko-pa^Gupa. 

K6pa=  Creeks. 

Kopachicbiii»>  Kapachiehin. 

Kopagmut,  Kop&n^-meun—  Kopagmiut. 

Ko-paya=Tulkepdia. 

Ko-pc=('oj>eh. 

KopiB-tdoa^  Kuping. 

K 'op-tagui= J  icarilTa. 

Koqaabpilt»  Koquapilt. 

Koqueigbtuk-^  Kokaitk. 

Koquilth= W'ishosk . 

Koquitan™  Coquitlam. 

Koracocnitonon.  Korakoenitanon  »  Coiracoentanon . 

Korekins=  Karkin. 

Korenkake=i>  Karan  kawa. 

Korimen=>  Keremen 

Korkone = Ton  ka  wa. 

Koronks^  Karankawa. 

Korovinsky  «=  Korovinski. 

Ko-sa-te'ba'»-ya'=  Koasatl. 

Kosohiginskoje-"  Kasliega. 

Ko-'»e-a-ie'-nyone=  Cayuga, 

Kose-kemoe  ^  K  os  k  i  mo. 

Eosbegenskoi,  Koshigin,  Kosh1ginskoe=-  Kashega. 

Kosb-sno'-o^'  Kassovo. 
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Xoaimo,  Koakaemot,  X-oalre'iDoq,  Xoakiemo,  Koa'- 

ki-mo,  Kot-ki-ma->Ko6kimo. 
XoakoqnimB—  Kiuk  wogmiut. 
Koakomot-i'  Kosklmo. 
XoOTfiiUi,  Xosmiti— Hosmite. 
KoM— Hopi. 
Xo-so-a-cna—  Koeotshe. 
K'o-so-o«Hqpi. 
20>'-o-te<'»  KOflOtshe. 
Xo+ t'-to^-te'-ka—  Kotsoteka. 
Xo-tt«t««-  Laguna. 
K6ttahotdca-  Kotsoteka. 
Ko-tol-te-mes-  KwnBathlkhuntunne. 
Kommmet—  Cosumnl. 
Xotyrof—  Koserefski. 
Xotakoatonemi—  Otafuottouem  Id  . 
Kot-4-Katohiiif  Kotefi-a-Katohin  »  Kutchakutchin . 
Kotohitohi-winiitiwak*  Kojejewinfnewug. 
Xo-t^yi-iniki-  Kutaiimiks. 
Ko'tiTti,  Kot-ji-ti-Cochitl. 
Ko-ton'-tpi-tup'-i-o-  Salish. 
r6tsaa'-Kio. 

XotMkhotana—  Kungugemiut. 
Xo-tyi-ti-iCochiti. 
Xotsebue-Kikiktak. 
K8aK8aK8chioaeta,  K8aK8ohi8eta,  XoaakoaikoiMai- 

oiiek,      Konakouikouetiwak  —  Wakoulngouecbi- 

wek. 
Kooant— Kohanl. 
XSapahaga  K  wapabag. 
Kouaras— Ouaras. 
Koaari=>  Schoharie. 
Kooas^Kawaa. 
Ko-uavi-  Tulkepaia. 
Kouayaa,  XouayonaKouyam. 
Xoad6kaa«  Oaudekan. 
Koaera»  Koroa. 
X<mgotU=  Komkntis. 
Komvakoointaaouas— Ck)iracoentanon. 
Konkhontans^  Kagwantan. 
Kouksoanniat»  Koksoagmiut. 
Xoaliaohen«KoIu^han  Family. 
Koomohaoaati-  Cumshe  wa. 
Ko-un»Tontos,  Tulkepaia. 
KSnaSonto-  Koimaouons. 
Kooroiuh  Konrovaa— Koroa. 
KoosohA  Koattohin*  Kutchakutchin. 
XouM^Coos. 
Kouahnooa—  Hutsnnwu. 
XonakokhantMs-i  Kusk  wogmiut. 
Xoutainet,  Koutaiiii=  Kutenai. 
K6-atohan<B  Yuma. 
Koutoiuui=  K  u  tenai. 
KoatxenoM,  Koatznoa>-"Hatsnuwu. 
Koayoa— Kulu. 
Kowft^-mat—  Ko  wagmiut. 
Xowai™ Salmon  River  Indians. 
Kowailohew,  Kow-ait-«hen»CoMrichan. 
KowaHtaki^  Cowlitz. 
Kowl^-meon—  Kowagmiut. 
Kow-a'-tah—  Kawaiisu. 
Ko-was-ta=»  Kohashti. 
Kow^Ti = Tul  kepaia. 
KoweUtik  KoweUtak-CowliU. 
Kowea,  ICowet  Bay »  Coos. 
Xow-he-tah»  Kawita. 
Ko-wilth-Wishofik. 
Kowitohana,  Kowitain— Cowichan. 
Kowlitz^  Cowlitz. 
Ko  wmook  =>  Comox . 
Kowocooonnghariegogharie—  Kowogoconnugharie- 

gugharie. 
Kowronaa—  Koroa. 
Xowwaaayea,  Kowwaaaaye,  Kowwaaaayee^Kowa- 

savee. 
Kow  welth=-Chaahl. 
Koxnin^kwe,  X^xniaame— Havasupai. 
Ko-ya-ta,  Ko-ya-te,Ko-ya-taa,Ko-y»-to— Koyeti. 
Ko-jro-konk-ha-ka— Ca  vuga. 
Koyona  winwi^  Ko-yo'-no  wiin-w{la>Koyonya. 
Koyoahtu^Hano. 
Koyoakon=  Koyukukhotana. 
Koyookoak-Koattana^  Koyukukhotana. 
Xoyn^Kuiu. 
Koyi&^ut—  Koyugmiut 
Koynknk  (RiTer),    Kosrokok    aetUemeats— Koyu- 

kuk. 
Koyukiin,  Koyukiiiiakoi-»  Koyukukhotana. 
Xo-ia-bi-ti-kut-teh-  Kotsava. 


Kojyrof  =^  Ko!*crefskl. 

Kq  ar<nl  k -^  K  h  aLsb  iik< 

K  q  ai -  kCt  to'  u m  =  tC  b a  tkuoh  um« 

Xqai  jui'  kqai  -  KbjiJyukfehai. 

Xfjfti  yu-itu-5u=.Khiiiyuiiiltu, 

Kqa  kqoJtc-  KhukhiUch. 

K*  q  I  tc-^aii'' = K  h  tie  h  tak. 

Fqil'  jq     Kliiliikh. 

Xqi nuq''  ^utiiiA^  KhiQukbtunna 

Xqi'-ta.  lju't'0=  K  hitftlftf ttbe, 

Kq  Un) -kwfti  c ' -"  K  U 1  i ni  k  u  Al^b . 

Xqloc'  1«  qwM'  tce^lvhbishkkbwutshe. 

Kqlo  qvbi  yij-ula  «« R  li  [i  akbwtiiyutalu. 

K'qlo  qwff  !)ujiii9=i;oofi,  K&lawalAit,  Slnalaw. 

XqoJK-KlivHkh. 

Kq  1J.  I  h  anc:  t '  auk  -  K 1 1 11  ]  biui$<h  tnatj  t . 

Kqu  wfti  h ua  =  K  J 1 1  >  vv n f  il* . 

KJiLgTTiaUt.  ^pB^mnlivNt.  ^agmaliTeit,  Kpanalit, 

Jt  ram  a  1  i  t,  Ep  Qt vnfi&^i  t*t  =  K  i  t  c^areut. 

Kreea^Cree. 

Kreloit-Skilloot. 

Xriolioa»  Creeks. 

Xrioqa,  Kriea-Cree. 

Krihk-Creek8. 

Xpikeptalopm^tB  Ugjulirmiut, 

Xripuyokamiut^  Kipniak. 

Kriqa,  &riaf  Xziatenanx,  Xriatwiean»,  KxiatiiiaiDc, 

Xriatiao— Cree. 
Xroaoat^  Kuaut. 

Kpoteylo  eat,  Xpoteyopanti-Kitegareat. 
Kahkoahking*"  Kuakuski. 
K"tilt&a«  Shan  wappom. 
K'toi'm-Kicham. 
Ktiialtanas-  Kulchana. 
Xtt-i^mnt—  Kowagmiut 
Knahadi*  Kwahari. 
Kol^a— Kwahu. 
Koa-kaa— San  Maroos. 
Kua-kays-  Kuakaa. 
Koakamtoaa—  Kuakumchen. 
Kok-kyi-aa—  Kwakina. 
Kaaliag-iBiat—  Kugaluk. 
Xnalt- Kuaut. 
Knalyogmiit—  Kugaluk. 
Koaagmiat—  Kowagmiut. 
Koaat— Kuaut. 
Kubakhye—  Kawaiimi. 
Kan>arat»at—  Penateka. 
Kabok-Kowak. 

Kn-ehi-bich-i-wa-aap'  Pal-np'— TubiunlalMl. 
Kuohia-»  Kutchin. 
Kaobaikwe—  Havasupai. 
Kne'-le-ta'-ta—  Kushletata. 
Kud-witeaea—  Kutawicbasha. 
Kaeh'a«  Komoyue. 
Kaeayugn-h£ka«  Cayuga. 
KaS'qa=Kueba,  Komoyue. 
Xoe'za^  Komoyue. 
Kae'zimat-»  Ouetela. 
Kogalokmat,  Kugalnkmnte"- Kugaluk. 
Kogmiat—  Kunnuut. 
Koka- Tulkepaia. 
Kohaaawaatheew— Conoy. 
Kohaikwe,  Ku'h-aia— Havasupai. 
Knbaa— Tontoe. 
Kn'htche-ti'xka-  Kotsoteka. 
Kohnaahti-KohasbiL 
Koicha—  Komoyue. 
Kaik-Atnik. 
Koikawkaki-  Hawikuh. 
KoikU-Kwik. 
K6ikai»Molala. 
Xa-i-Uta-Kuilitsb. 
Knilka-Kaskaskia. 
Kailkhlogamute-  KuUkluk. 
Kailla-pataa«  Quileute. 
Kui-much-qai-toch— Kimsquit. 
Knia-ae-alta— Quinaielt. 
Koiaakaaaht*  Koiskana. 
Xniaaatia— KMrilcbana. 
Knitare'-i^  Pawnee. 
Ka-ite-KuitBb. 
Kuis^— Yiuna. 
K^Jata»Kiatang. 
K^eMi-Kuye£. 
KiMa-k5a»  Kouyou. 
KlPkaaJLa'hyika-h^aoqA-Knklnishyaka.  . 
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Knkaauini-*  Huna. 

Xokapa— Cocopa. 

Xokettin-  Kokhlttan. 

Knkhn-yak—Cooniac. 

Kakhpaffmiii  t—  Kopagmlut. 

Knk-ke-wa-on-aa-iag— Wequadong. 

Ka-kaa—San  Marooe. 

Ka'-kii-toi,  Xa'-kato  wuiL-wii-Kukuchl. 

Kukuth-katobin-Tukkuthkutchin. 

Knknte.  Kiikatoi»Kukuch. 

Ku-kwil',  Xn-kwIl')ibiB9,  Xu-kwIl'-tiiB  ^ihmd^Mi- 

ihi  kh  wutmetunne. 
Xd*laU-Kuhlahi. 
Kalahuasa"  Calahuasa. 
Kola'  Kai  Po'mo^Keliopoma. 
Ktda-aapo,  Xolaaopo— Kuhlauapo. 
Xna'ptenNBlt-Quelaptoulllt. 
Knldo,  Knldoo— Kauldaw. 
Ka-l6«te,  Ka-lMto^Kulleets. 
Xnl-hftl-atal*  Kadohadacho. 
X6-lLi'kito  hItoafbn-Taltushtuntude. 
XnU-khlngamute-  Kailkluk. 
xSkaiaOa-KokBilah. 
Xnlkninift—  Ku)  kumish. 

XnlUfl  Pains.  KallMpelin,  XoUetpeB— Kalispel. 
XuUnk-Kulukak. 
Kia'-meh'-  Yiikulme. 
Xuloa-t^wa—  Konglo. 
K*iilpa  ki'ako—Kretan. 
XalMg«-  Kulsetsivl. 

XulMm-Tga-iu,  KaU-Tf^nah— Kulahtgeiuh. 
Xnlna,  Xnlwa^Koroa. 
Xalwogawiffomat—  Kulyagavik. 
Xtt-man-i-a-kwe«ComaDche. 
Xunas'  )Qbii<*  Kimestunne. 
Xombatkni,  Kimbatoaahkni,  Xambatwaah-"Kum- 

batuash. 
Xmn-eutM,  Xnmkewtis— KomkyuUs. 
Xonmom^Nuimok. 

Xomahahaft,  Xnmsliewa,  KiiBiahiwa*Cam8hewa. 
Xa'-mn->  Kunipalgi. 
Xomambar^  Cum  umbah. 
Kun— Tulkepaia,  Yuma. 
X*'n'aa-°  Skedans. 
Xa-aii-td6a»  Kungail. 
K-'iuiake'owai— Kona-kegawai. 
Xna&ni*-  Nabaue. 
Ka-fttdi-td6a-  Kungfetdi. 
Xnngeeg-ameats,  Xfinffigemut—Kungugemiut. 
Xfi-nit'  )Qbii<— Alsea. 
Xna  la'na««Kuna-lanas. 
Xaiiiiiiaa>->  Kunmiut 
XfinmAd'lXI—  Kangmallgmiut. 
Xna  na-nar-wMhi-  Arapaho. 
X*ftn-nu'-pi-yn'—  Kunimplyu. 
Xanoagbn^ConnewaDgo. 
Xa*i»i-ta6a—  Kungpi. 
Xunqit«>  G  unghet-naidagai. 
XanMiak  boliikta»Ck>ncha. 
Knota-witeaoa—  Kutawichasha. 
Xan-U6a— Kun. 
Xu"tsa-td^a»  Kungtsa. 
Xa"taei-td6a<-  Kungtsei. 
Ka*tsoa-td6a»  Kungtsoa. 
Xa'nu-haja'nu—  Potawatomt 
Kftn-fin-ah'-  Tah)  tan . 
Xaawio^M»  Kutawichasfaa. 
Kanxit— Gungbet-haidagai. 
Xnnya-td^,  Xaoye-tdoa^Kungya. 
Xonyi-tdoa— Kungy  i. 
Xon-sa— Kanze. 
Kad81t-e->  K  wantlen. 
Kao«ttgra«-  Kuosugru. 
Xa-di'ml^-Ul'-  Kupimitblta. 
Kup£*-td6af  Ximi-t6da— Kuping. 
Xttpdnmioa— Kopagmiut. 
Xdrfiki'yl-Kulabiyi. 
Xnrainta-kwakata—  Kwaiantik  wokets. 
Xorts— Kurts. 
XapTik— Kopagmiut. 
Kua— Coo6. 
XoB—Okuwa. 
Xoaa^Cooe.  Creeks. 
Xa'8i-niL&&aii-Creek  Patb. 
Xa'Biwet'yl-  Cusawatee. 
XoMMurawaoka,  Kusoartwocks-Cuscarawaoc. 
Xas-ohi-o-tin—  Kezcbe. 


Xaseh-ki-ti-  Koskedi. 

Kasohkakohwak-mntea— Kuskwogmiut. 

■mu  9la'  leans'— Salwahka. 

Kasha— Cooeba. 

Kashaoton— Cosbocton. 

Xoahak— CooHba. 

Xoahak  Ohitto— ConcbacbltotL 

Koshak  osapa—Consbaconsapa. 

Xoshak  tikJKi-Concbatikpl. 

Kashang—  Kasbong. 

Xoshoashkao—  KusKuskl. 

Kashiehagat-Vagitcbitcbate. 

Kaah-XiiS-Usa]. 

Xnshkashkee,  Xnshknshking,  Kashkoskiea— Kus- 
kuflkl. 

Xashoetoa— Coebocton. 

Knshokwagmut—  Kuskwogmiut. 

Xa'ahpAa-  Kalispel. 

Knahatok—  Kasbutnk. 

KnsU-Cascil. 

Kasilvnk-  Kusilyak. 

Ku-si-pah— Kosipatu  wiwagaiyu. 

Knsi-trtahs«' Gosiute. 

Kaskaraaaooke,  Xaakarawaok— Cuscarawaoc. 

Kask-edi-K^edi. 

Kaskaiskeea-  Kaskaskla. 

Kas-ke-mu-  Koskimo. 

Kaskocamate,  Knakohkagaaiiat—Kuskok. 

Knskokflax  taaa— Kuskwogmiut. 

Xaskokragamate,  Knakokragmate—Kuskok. 

Kaakokrakh-  Kuskokvak. 

Knakokwagamnte— Kuskok. 

Knakokwiga^atea—  Kuskwogmiut 

Knakokwim—Kulchana,  Kuskwogmiut. 

Knakokwimer,  Xnskokwia^ata,  XaakokwiaUf  Ka- 
akokwimtai—  Kuskwogmiut. 

Xaakoqaimera— Kulcbana. 

Kaakovak.  Xaakovakh— Kuskokvak. 

Knakasehki,  Xuaknskaa— Kuskuskl. 

Kudraake—  Kaskaskia. 

Xaalnukeea,  Knakaakiea,  Xnakaakin,  Kaskaako 
Towa,  Xnaknal7— Kuskuski. 

Xaakatehawak,  Kttakntah6wak,Kaskwogmat— Ku- 
skwogmiut. 

Xaa-me'^daa^Coofi. 

Xn-ao-oha-to-ay — Kosotsbe. 

Kaaplla— Kutenai. 

KnaaUof-Kasilof. 

Kaaaoe— Coosa. 

Kaata  Haadi-Kiusta. 

Kuataloga— Custaloga's  Town. 

Ju'-mi-me'  ^fiaat—  Kosotsbe. 
ataaiaa^dtaai— Kutenai. 
Xutaai,  jCataaia"*Kitunaban  Family. 
XatehaaXattehla,Katcharkatehi—  Kutcbakutcbin 
Xateh'-a-katoh'-Xa—  K  wltcbakutcbin. 
KatolUui— Yuma. 

Xatohi£  Xattehia- Kutcbakutcbin. 
Xateitoiwiaiaiwag—  Kojejewlninewug. 
K6-^a-wi'-f  9«- Kutabu  wit  tbe. 
K'u-tdoa-Ku. 

Xataaae,  Xateaay— Kutenai. 
Kutkwatlu-o  Katawaabltu. 
KatUk-Kotlik. 
Kataehi^Xatoaa,Xatoaaeha,  Kutoaaqa,  Xatoaaa— 

Kutenai. 
Xa-towa-Ku. 
Ka-t'qia— Kutcbin. 
Kfi'ta-Kurts. 

Kataha-kutahi-  Kutcbakutcbin. 
Kutahi,  Katahia- Kutcbin. 
KataaoTakoa—  Hutsnu  wu. 
Kattalspelm-  Kalispel. 
Xnttoowaaw—  Cberokee. 
Xataaa-*Yuma. 
Ka'-a-ki-»  Sacaton. 
Ka-fl'-aha— Creeks. 
K^ata-Kuts. 
Ka-nx-aws—  Kiyuksa. 
Kuvahaiviaia— Serranos. 
Kaw&hi'— Keowee. 
Kik-wa'-ka-che-  Koakotaalgi. 
Xa-we-v<-ka  pai-ya— YavapaL 
Kawha£a—  Kubala. 
Kuwiohpaekmiitta— Ikogmlut. 
KawClaaiiaa— Kowagmiut. 
Kla'ziaedi-Kubinedi. 
Kaxai-kae—  HavasupaL 
Kuyakiaolii-  Koyukukbotana. 
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KavalofeM— Kai  laidtihi. 

Ka  X a-miinf-ge« Cuyamunqne. 

KnyawM—  Kiowa. 

Kaynkak^  Kuiukuk. 

Xuyukiiitaiai  Koyukukfaotana. 

Kayuktolik-  Koyaktolik. 

Kaydka-hin— Cayuga. 

Kaynkukt,  Kuyokanftki"-  Koyukukhotana. 

Kayiitakoe«  Kuiu. 

KuslakM— TluHkez. 

Kvieg-miat,  KTi«gnk-miat-'Kvigiik. 

KTifathlonmate—  Kvigatluk. 

Kvigmat-Kwik. 

Kvifokmat-  Kviguk. 

KTikh-Kwik. 

KTikhagamut-  Kvikak. 

Kvinghak-mioato,  Kvinkhakmat— Kylnkak. 

Kvioogmioate*  K  wik. 

Kviahti»  Paguate. 

Kwa— Kwabu. 

Kwa-ai'-to'I- K  waitBhi. 

Kwiaksat-Hoh. 

Kwi'gmi,  KwagatloKwakiuti. 

KwaUda,  XwaliiLdi- Kwaharl. 

Kwahadk'-  Quahatika. 

Kwahar«  tetehaxkaae— Kwahari. 

Kwahkewlth-  K  wakiutl. 

Kwahnt-lent-  Kwantlen. 

Kwahuwiawu,  Kwa'-hii-wua-wil^Kwahu. 

Kwaiantl- Quinaielt. 

Kwaihantlat  Haade-Kweundlas. 

Kwaitleni—  K  wantlen. 

Kwfikiool-Kwakiutl. 

Kw&kiutl=.Waka£han  Family. 

K  wilcok  'dL^  K  wakokutl. 

Kwakoom*  K  uk  wakum. 

Kwilcoweiitx—  K  wakowenok. 

Kwi-kahl»K  wakiutl. 

KwikuqSmil  *en6x-Kwakukemalenok. 

Kwalrwakouohioueto^  Wakouingouechiwek. 

KIwAlaiinto—  K  walasints. 

Kwa-le-oom^- Saameu. 

Kwalhiokwat«i  K  walhiloqua. 

KwaOI-Qualla. 

Kwaliokwa^  K  walhioqua. 

KwalOn'yi-Qualla. 

Kwan-le-onm— Sanmen. 

Kwaatlin,  Kwantlum,  KwaatlonaK wantlen. 

Kwan  wan-wii'»Kwan. 

Kwapa,  Kwapa-^esiha,  Kwapa-Dhegiha-^Quapaw. 

Kwashlllast  Kwa«Ua->Goasila. 

Kwi-%tk'-mi  ^flnnl'—Kwatami. 

Kwat-kewlth-  K  wakiutl. 

Kwat-Mno,  Kwato'enoq,  Kwataino— Quatsino. 

K^vritQaDAti''tin6='  Kwatami. 

Kw»t-«i-no= Quatsi  no. 

Kwauaenoq,  Ew&-wa-al-nak,  Kwi-wa-a-nok—Guau- 

aenok. 
Kwaw-kewlth»  K  wakiutl. 

Kwaw-kwaw-apiet,  Kwawkwawapilt-=>  Koquapilt. 
Kwaw-kweloh»  K  wakiutl. 
Kwaw-ma-ohin — Quam  ichan . 
Kwaw-she-lah  «  Goasi  la. 
Kwawt-M-no— Quatsino. 
Kwayo  winwii,  Kwa'-yo  wiia-w^t—Kwayo. 
Kwe-ah-kah»  Komoy  ue. 
Xwe-ah-kah  Saioh-kioie-taohs— Kueha. 
KwM«ch'=  Mohawk. 
Xwe-dee-tut="  Qui  leu  te. 
Kwe^ahogemut^  K  wiahok. 
Kweegaimat=>  Kwik. 
Kweet>-Quaitso. 
Kw%minat«Kwik. 
Xw^tt-hu= Quaitso. 
K'we'k-8ot'enoq=  Koeksotenok. 
Kwenaiwitl™  Quinaielt. 
Kwe-net-che-ohat,  Kwe-nSt-Mt*h->  Makah. 
Xwent-le-ah-iniah»  Kwehtlmamish. 
Xw^i=Keresan  Family. 
Xwetoap  tutwi=Kuchaptuyela. 
Kwe'tEla-  Tsi  mshian . 
Kwetso-^  Quaitso. 

Xwe'-wii-uh  wim-wii,  Kwewu  winwii— Kwewu. 
Kwi-ah-kah»  Komoy  ue. 
Kwioh&g-miit»  Kiatagmiut. 
Kwiohlmagn^jaten,    Kwiohpaoker.     Kwiohpagn^u- 

ten,  KwiohpakIndiant-»lKogmlut. 
Kwiok-to-ten-o-B  Koeksotetiok. 
Kwigaloffamat,  Kwigalogamate«Kwikak. 
Kwiganuut,  Xwigamate^-Kwik. 


Kwigathlocamate,  Xwigathlogomat^- Kvigatluk. 

KwOw— Kueha. 

Xwifcagamiat,  Xwikagamat—Kwikak. 

Kwikapa— Cooopa. 

Xwikh-Kwik. 

KwiUiliUgemut—  Kwikluagmint. 

Kwikhpaf'emat—  K  wikpagmiut. 

KwikhpagmatB  Ikogmiut. 

KwincoaSadz—  Kwikoaenok. 

Kwikoetem-  Coqoitlam. 

Kwikaot'eaoq,  &wik'-«o-tiiio— Koeksotenok. 

Kwi'kwitlKm-Ckxiultlam. 

Kwikwailt-  WaUala. 

Kwa-aie'-ank—  K  wilaiahauk. 

Kwille-hatat,  XwiUddat,  KwiUeat,  XviUeyluita. 
Kwill^te-Quileute. 

Kwilla'ebial-Catblamet. 

Kwiaaith,  Kwinaitl«  Kwinaiolt,  Xwinaidtl'- Qui- 
naielt. 

Kwinithdkfiaaihaki — Queenashawakee. 

Kwi'nobi,  Xwifi-yap  wili-wd— Kwingyap. 

Iwktyi-PaguateT 

vwi  ■ftV-qwttt— Kthutetmetseetutton. 

&witara'-a—  Pawnee. 

Kwitohia-Xutchia-  K  wltchakutchln. 

Kwi'totaaBm—  Kwicbtenem. 

Kwitoy^a—Yuma. 

KwithliUf'Mnnt— Kwikluagmint 

Kwittoha-Kattehin-  Kwitchakutchin. 

Kwohatk-Quahatika. 

K  wois-kxm-a'-*  Koiakana. 

Kwokwooa— Cooe. 

Kworatema^  K  woratem. 

Kwothooipii—  Chimariko. 

Kwout— Kuaut. 

Kwowalitowag— Mandan. 

Kwt£-iai-)on'»  Kwsichichu. 

Kwtt'oaa  Kiowa. 

Kwai-a(-oaa-Ik=Kwnlai8hauik. 

Kwftl-hati-ttn-iiite' = K  wulhauunnitsh. 

Kwnlkwol «  Nay  akololay . 

Kwai-lai6=Kwullai8h. 

Kwai'-laq-t'an-nc-  K  wullakh  tauik. 

Kwiila«6t—  Colcene. 

Xwm-toi'-tci-to«ek'-  Kwult^shitshitseshk. 

Kw^-uai-yi—  K  wultsaiya. 

Kwan  Hiaoe—Skedans. 

Kwun  Lennas— Kuna-lanas. 

Kwfb-atol'-qfin  ^ftn'a  Jl— K  wusathlkhun  tunne. 

Kwib-M'-^fin—  Kushetonne. 

Kw&-teh-m=i  Kwaiailk. 

Kwdt'-ti-teiui'-t'9«-  K  wnttitshuntthe. 

Kwygyiohpaiiuifmiata  K  winak. 

KxagantaiaKonn&iiissAleut. 

K7aoki=<Kake. 

Kyahagah»  Cayahoga. 

Kyahontgata,  Xyahwilgate-^Keyerhwotket, 

Kyakixna,  K^yii'-ld-me-Kiakima. 

Kya-kuina—  K  wakina. 

Kyanamara— Gallinomero. 

K'ya-aa-thlaaa-kwe—  Laguna. 

X*y£-na-we=>  Kechipauan. 

Kyi'nnala^  Kianu^iii. 

Kyaukw =Tillamook. 

KyawayB  =>  Kiowa. 

K^olk-Cttt = Kyuquot. 

Kye-oM-CaTUse. 

Kyewaw= Kiawa  w. 


Kygai4=Kal^ni. 
Kygani6=  "* 


=3kittagetan  Family. 
5jJ?«'M*'l?T'irJ'  ^y**"^*^' Xyfaraey-KaiganL 
K7i£'ltkoaBn«=>Kia]dagMmn8. 
K7ikB'ad8=Klk8adi. 
Kyit-Kicbai. 
Ky'iu'it'a=Klu8ta. 
KyooM=»Cayn8e. 
Kyo'p*enoq<->  Koprino. 
KyriatinBnt = Cree. 
K7Bpyox=>  Kishpacblaots. 
Xy-UK-aht™  Kyuquot. 
Kjru'-lAto  hitollUii-Takelma. 
I  Ky-wk-aht,  Xy-yoh-quaht— Kyuquot. 

1  LaaOaqiBBt'aiS,    Li'alazasafaid— Laalaksentaia 
I  LaAois-Tlaaluis. 

La-ap-tin-Nez  Purees. 
'  La  Barraaeaa— Bananotta, 
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Laboba^Saboba. 

La  Bocodel  Arro70°>Boco  del  Arroyo. 

La  Oanada<- Santa  Cruz. 

Laeane^o  Lacame. 

La  Oanoa— Canoa. 

Laccaya^  Sakay'a. 

Lao  Oourt  d' Oreille  band,  Lao  Court  Oreille  Band.  Lao 

Oonrt  Oriellee,  Lao  Oourt  Onrille,  Lao  Ooutereille— 

Lac  Court  Orel  lies. 
Lao  de  deux  Kontagne,  Lao  de  Deux  Montagues^ 

Oka. 
Lao  du  Flambeau »Waus\vagiming. 
LiogsnBmaxix—Tlashgencmaki. 
LaoEal-Mp-s  Liakkulzap. 
Laohawayt— A  lachua. 
Laohes»Tachi. 

La  Oienega,  La  Oien^a,  La  Oiengnilla—Cienegra. 
Laok-al-eap— Lakkulzap. 
Lacka  way— Alachua. 
Laek-Bowe-'Sans  Arcs. 
Laokweipt»  Lakweip. 
La  Oloohe-ChibaouinaDi. 
Laco»-Lagcay. 
LaoomnU^  Sek  umne. 
La    Ooncepoion— Purisima    Concepci6n    de     los 

Adnais. 
La  Oonoepoion  Bamoa-"Bainaa. 
La  Oonoepoion  de  Qttarao»Quarai. 
La  Oonoeption—Ossossane,  Totiakton. 
Laoopaelet-'Tlascopsel. 
Laoota,  La-ootah8"<  Dakota. 
Laoque«umne=-  Laklsumne. 
Lao  qui  Parle  band,  Laoquiparle  Indians— Mdeiye- 

dan. 
La-Oroix—  Anamie  watigong. 
Lao  Shatao^Chetac  Lake. 
Lao  Traverae  band»Kahra. 
La    Dalle    Indians,    La    Dalles    Indians- Dalles 

Indians, 
ladaxat-  Hladakhat. 

Laek'que  lib  la,  Laek-que-lit-ka»Lekwiltok. 
La  Encamacion,  La  Sncamacion  del  Butaquison^ 

Sudacson. 
La'Snuxoma—  Laenukhuma. 
La  Estanoia—Estancia. 
La  Fallorine— Munominikasheenhug. 
La  Feuille's  band— Kiyuksa. 
La  FolloToine-  Munomlnikasheenhug. 
La  Oallette— Oswegatchic. 
Lagana—  Laguna. 
La  Oattell-Oswegatchie. 
£t'ffX-Hlagi. 
Lagoons— Tolowa. 
Lagouna—  Laguna. 
La  OranrQuiVIra— Tabira. 
Laguna— Tatagua. 

Laguna  del  Capitan  Pablo— San  Pablo. 
Laguna  del  Hospital— Camani. 
Laguna  de  San  Pablo»San  Pablo. 
Lagunas— TimpniavatM. 
Lacune,  Lagunians,  La  haguna— Laguna. 
Lanama—  Lahanna. 
La  Have,  La  Heve— Le  Have. 
Lahay  I'kqoan — Yakutat. 
Lahouita—  Kawlta. 
Lahtohs—  Methow. 
LaiohKwiltacks-Lekwiltok. 
Laida,  Laidennoj— Kasnotchin. 
Laitaaes-Ietan. 
La  Jolla— La  Joya. 

Lak,Lakamellos— Clear  Lake  Indians. 
La&ar— letan. 

Lake  Oalboua  band— Kheyataotonwe. 
Lake  Indians— Dwamlsh,  Lower  Kutenai,  8eni- 

iextee,  Timpaiavats. 
lilclSlak,  La'k!elaq=>  Clatsop. 
Lake  of  the  Two  Kountains— Oka. 
Lake    Winnebagoshish    band  =>  Winnebegoshisbi- 

wininewak. 
Lake  Winnipes  band^Nibowisibiwlniniwak. 
Xakhamute— LJgalakmiut. 
Lakmiuk— Lak  m  in  t. 
LakoU- Dakota. 
Laku'-an— Klukwan. 
L&lcaiUla-Walas  Kwakiutl. 
Lalachsent'aio— Laalaksentalo. 
La  Laguna— Camani. 

LalAsiqoala,  La'Lasiqwala— Tlatlasikoala. 
Lal&ttiLEla—  Lalauitlela. 


Laaerak-Tlalegak. 

LaLEla'min — Tlatlclam  i  n . 

Laleshiknom—  Kato. 

La  Litanes—  letan. 

Lai  Linehes— Talinchi. 

♦La'lo-algi-Hlahloalgi. 

'Ldi'lo-k^ka»  Hlahlokalka. 

La  Loup-Skidi. 

Lama— Lema. 

La-malle— Chelamela. 

La  Mar— Omaha. 

-  Namasket. 
_      Huron. 

La  Meroed— Merced. 

La  Kesa— Temalwahish. 

Lamikas—  Rancocas. 

Lamoines—  Lalmon. 

La  Montague— Onondaga. 

Lamparaoks- DItsakana. 

Lamxei'vat—  Wakanasiai. 

Lana— Tano. 

Lanahltungua,  La'-na  xS'-gAns—  Lanahawa. 

Lanaxk-Tlanak. 

Land  Pitohes— Sanpet. 

Laneoy— Lfpan. 

Lanecados—  Anegados. 

Langley— K  wantlen . 

L'Anguille-  Kenapacomaqua. 

Langundowi-Oteey,  Languntoutenuenk,  Languntou- 
teniink- Languntennenk. 
;  Lanos— Manso. 
,  L'anse- Wequadong. 
I   'Lanudahiapala— Ulanudshiapala. 

Laousteque = Texas. 
I  La  Paddo- Comanche. 

Lapah5n= A  rapaho. 

Lapan,  Lapanas,  Lapaae,  Lapanne— Lipan. 

lA-papiKMs.  Lapappu-Lapapu. 
{  La  Pienes  House  Vidians- Tukkuthkutclnn. 
,  La  Plais— Comanche. 

>La£-'lako- Hlaphlako. 
'  La  Play,  La  Playes— Comanche. 
I  Lapointe,  La  Pointe  band,  Lapointe  du  8(ain)t.  Es- 
prit= Shauga  waumlkong. 

laPong—  Ponca. 

La  Ponite  Ohagauamegou— Shaugawaumikong. 

La  Porcelaine— Metoac. 

Lapototot—  Lopotatimni. 

La  rrairie  de  la  Kadelaine,  La  Prairie  de  la  Kagde- 
laine— La  Prairie. 

La  Presentation- Oswegatchie. 

La  Purifloacion  de  la  Virgen  de  Alona—  Halona. 

La  Purisima  de  Zuni-Zufii. 

La  Purissima  Oonoeption— Cadegomo. 

LfteqaLala-  Tlakatlala. 

La'qaui-Lakaui. 

Laquaacha—  Yuklchetunne. 

Laq'u^'p— Lakweip. 

Laraman— Tarahumare. 

L'Arbrech-roobe,  L'Arbre  Oroohe,  L'Arbre  Oruehe— 
Waganakisi. 

laRee-Arikara. 

Large  Hanca- Hanga. 

Large  People— Chito. 

Le'ri'hta- Coman  ehe. 

Lar-li-e-lo=Spokan. 

La  Rochelle— Ossoasane. 

La  Rosario— Santa  Rosario. 

Lartielo,  Lar-ti-e-to*s  Nation— Spokau. 

Las  Barancas,  Las  Barrancas^  Barrancas. 

La  Soledad— Soledad  Indians. 

LaSone-Sonoita. 

L!a'oa  !enoxu-  Klaskino. 

Lastekas,  Las  Tesas,  Las  Texas,  Lastioas— Texas. 

Last  Lodge—  Kanze. 

La  sues— Dakota. 

La'-ta-da=>  Dhatada. 

Latohione,  Latchivue—  Alachua. 

lAt'gt«*wa«—  Upper  Takelma. 

L&taentasks- Adirondack. 

La  Tinaja,  La  Tinaooa— Tinajas. 

LatiujUtiwe-  Molala. 

La  Tota-Tota. 

Latsop»  Clatsop. 

Lauanakanuok—  Lawunkhannek. 

Lau'itsis- Tlauitsis. 

L^wa'k-Klawak. 

Lawanakanuck,  Lawenakanuck,   Lawunahhannek, 
Lawunakhannek=' Lawun  khan  nek . 
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te'zayik-i  Hlahayik. 

£axq  !*>zo-in»  Hlukkuhoan. 

Li'zsi*  Haailakyemae. 

Lax-ikik-Kloo. 

Laytmoa*"  Laimon . 

LftydAnoprodertkie—  Ledyanoprolivskoe. 

liylekMftn-Lelikian. 

Layma^  Lacuna. 

Laynon,  Laym^aat  LaynMnet^  Laimon. 

Layiaiiiite<»  Lesamaitf. 

Laxars«-Illinois. 

La  Zoto-»Oto. 

Lota'mecttz— Seamysty . 

LdX'ldii  tamaM-TlduldJi. 

Leaf  Bed- Wahpekate. 

Leaf  (Indians),  Leaf  Vation,  Leaf  YUlafert- Wah- 
peton. 

LMpert— Chippewa. 

Leather  YiUac«-  Koeerefski. 

Leeatoit-Ukatuit. 

Leeawfoea—  Secawfiro. 

Leoha  (IndianiJ—Qach wechna^cchga. 

Leehavtksein,  leokawazea—  LAcka waxen. 

L'Beareuil—  Ecureuil. 

Leda^'anikaeiBfa— Lunikashinga. 

Lee-Biehee—Shivwits. 

Leeca»Ceca. 

Leech  River— Pillager. 

Lee-ha-tant—  letan. 

Lee  Panis,  Lee  Pawueee— Lipan. 

Leeqaeeltooh-  Lek  wiltok. 

Left  hand— Assiniboin. 

LegionTiUe- Shenango. 

Len- Three' Legs  Town. 

Lehigh  (Indiana) -Gachwechnagechga. 

Le'-hii  wiin-wii— Lehu. 

L^a-gt-dat-eah-  Lejagadatkah. 

LEk*ii'mBl-  Nicomen. 

«L^ditehka-  Hlekatchka. 

•Le  k^tdca-Hlekatska. 

Leknlks-Sokulk. 

L^^riHacx^  LelcwUtoq- Lekwiltok. 

Leldin-Tlelding. 

U'l  Bwag'ila-  Lele  wagy  1  la . 

Lfi'Lqit,  Le'LqSte-Tletlket. 

LEma'itEme—  K  lumai  tumsh. 

L^mtoa—  Lilmalche. 

Lemerlanane—  Paouites. 

Lemparaok— Ditsakana. 

Lenaie,  Lenalenape,  Lenaliaepiee.  Lenap,  Leaane, 
Lenapegi,  Leaappe,  Lenappys,  iMiawpet— Dela- 
ware. 

Le-nay- woeh-  Tena  wa. 

L'eni^dt-Tlenedi. 

Lenekeee-  Seneca. 

Lenelenape,  Lenelenoppee,  Lenepee,  Leni-Lenape, 
Lenna-Ienape,  Lennape,  Lennapewi,  Lenni-lappe, 
Lenai-Lenape,  Lenni-Lennipe,  Lenno  Lenapeee, 
Lenno  Lenapi,  Lenno-Leaaape,  Leaopit  Leaoppea— 
Delaware. 

Leatis»  Lentes. 

Leeaopi,  Leoaopy— Delaware. 

Leoa'e  Creek— Lions  Creek. 

Lepaa,  Le  Panit-Lipan. 

Leperoaaes- Tepehuane. 

LeTlays—  Comanche. 

LeVsm— Tlekem. 

Les  CJariboa-  A  ttikirlniouetch. 

Let  Ohandieres-Colville. 

Let  Oonrt  d'Alinet—Skitswish. 

LetFoUet,  Let  FoU— Menominee. 

Let  geat  det  carutt— Watopapinah. 

(let fHoaotoa t,  ( let )  Jaatoat  —  Yan kton. 

let  Maadalt— Mandan. 

Let  Kittonrit-  Missouri. 

Letnoi.  Letaova— Llesnoi. 

Let  Octata,  Let  Oetotata— Oto. 

Letpala-Encinal. 

Let  paaoak^— Kansa. 

Let  Poagt—  Ponca. 

Let  Badlqaeort— Shoshoko. 

Letter  Otage— Utsehta. 

Let  Booliert— Amahami. 

Letaiyo  wiawu— Letaiyo. 

Let-e-nagh-thonee— Iroquois. 

Letaiki-Takaiak-Ta  kaiak. 

Let-tegh-tegh-ai-geghtee— Onondaga. 

Leuait,  Lentis— Lentes. 

Lewit  Biver  Baad-  Klikitat 


Lewytoe-  Li  waito. 

Leysa— Lejrva. 

Lesar= Illinois. 

£gMi'-lda-Skidegate. 

ifi'i-Hlgai. 

Lft-id'-Skidegate. 

igA'azAa— Tlgunghung. 

hfg'xBt  gitiaAM-Hlgahet-giUnai. 

ISft'xet-gtt-lt'aat-  Hlgahetgu-lanas. 

Lfolaq-Tl^ulak. 

LhUtea-Sekani. 

Lia-Sia. 

Llahtaa  Band- letan. 

lia'loaLzi-Ktlaeshatlkik. 

Liardt  ladiant,  Liard  SlaTet— Etcherldiegottine. 

L'lataa- letan. 

LiohaltehiBgko-Shilekuatl. 

Lichteaaa— Agdluitsok. 

Liekawia-Yikkhaich. 

Lidlepa-Lidllpa. 

£d'elAa—  Hlielung. 

LieakwUtak,  Liew-kwil-tah- Lek  wiltok. 

Ligaaytoy-  Li  waito. 

Li-hit^- Ponca. 

Li-icka-tua  -  Tateke. 

li-ikatchka-Hlekatchka. 

Ll-kwil-tah,  LikwUtoh-Lekwiltok. 

LilUbiqae-  Lilibeque. 

Lilowat-Ullooet. 

LflusEltttix-Hliluseltshlikh. 

LUxuit-Lillooet. 

LimA'l  aa'at  za'da-i-Hlimulnaas-hadai. 

Limoaiet—  Laimon. 

Liaapia.  Liaaaiwi— Delaware. 

Liaioaek—  Illinois. 

Liakiate-Sinkiuse. 

LiakviUe  laditat— Shuyakeksh. 

Liaaeliaopiet— Delaware. 

Liaaewayt— Illinois. 

Liaai  Uaapi,  Liaalliaepetf  Liaaope— Delaware. 

Liapoilith — San  poll . 

Liaalow— Siuslaw. 

Liateaare— Thlingchadinne. 

'Lia-tohaaf>e—  Lintcbanre. 

Liawayt- Illinois. 

Lioa-Hiyaraba. 

Lioa  Xatert-Tanima. 

Lipaiaet—  LI  pan . 

Lipallaaea-  Ltplllanes. 

Lipaae-  Lipan. 

Lipaaet  del  Vorte—  Llpanes  de  Arriba. 

Lipaaea  del  Bur- Lipanes  de  Abi^o. 

Lipaaea  Llaaerot,  Lipaait—  Lipan. 

Lipa^jea-ne—  Lipajenne. 

Lipanot,  Lipan,  Lipaw— Lipan. 

Lipiyaaea— Xipillanes. 

Lippaat— Lipan. 

lioLa'qBtiB-TlikUakeUn. 

Lithu— Sesum. 

L!Uti'-Tli8tee. 

Littafatehee,     Littafntohee,     LitteAitohee-Litte- 

futchi. 
Little  Alkoakiat-  Montagnais. 
Little  Beard't  Towa— Deyonongdadagana. 
Little  Ohehaot,  Little  Ohiiha^hiahudshi. 
Little  Oolpittat^^Okakapassa. 
Little  Crow's  baad=>Kapo£ha. 
Little  Eafaaly=>Eufaula. 
Little  Falls  baadalnyancbeyakaatonwan. 
Little  Foolish  Dogs^Hosukhaunukarerihu. 
Little  Oirl  Assiniboines^Itscheabine. 
Little  Hit-ehetee=Hitcbitudshi. 
Little  Lakes=Mitomkai  Poma. 
Little  Miagoes= Huron. 
Little  VatioB  of  the  Algoaqaias^  Weskarini. 
Little  Oakchoy,  Little  Oal^oys»0kcbayudabi. 
Little  OekfoskeoOakfuskudshi. 
Little  Ossce,  Little  Ossace^ Utsehta. 
Little  Prairie  ladiaasaMaseoutens. 
Little  Rapids— Inyancheyaka-aton wan. 
Little  Robes- Inuksika. 
Little  SawokU^iSawokliudshi. 
Little  Shoswap,  Little  Shoswap  Lake-Koaut. 
Little  Six's  baad-Taoapa. 
Little  Boswap  Lake=>Kuaut 
LitUe  Swaglaw^Sawokliudsbi. 
Little  Taliai.  Little  Tallassie,  Little  TeUasaae-1^ 

laase. 
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Little  Tellioo,  Little  TelUquo^-TelHco. 

Little  TioQZ»Tiou. 

Little  Tow]i=Tanwaii8hinka. 

Little  lTfaU=£u(aula. 

Uttle  YaUey- Vallecillo. 

LiTaofelTai  Li  vanffebra. 

LiwKaterbaad,  Laver-eatere^Taninia. 

*U«£*hU= Hahli  wahli. 

Li-wMh-o-niee^Tawakoni. 

Lisai'we«-Klikfliwi. 

Li-yaa-to— Siyante. 

Lkanamiz—  Kedlamik. 

(kamtui'na  Tl  kamcheen. 

Lkamtei'msmaxaLytton  band. 

j[ka-teo=>Ilkatsho. 

Ckfineii.  Lkn'BCBBaSoDgish. 

UaBipaneae= DUaakana. 

Llaa«ros=>Gohlkahin,  Oufalkainde.  Kwahari. 

LUao-Uuchiltchlk. 

LUao  del  Asotado—Tutnetac. 

Ueseeaes*  Dieguefio. 

Lleni-leaap^— Delaware. 

LUta-Isleta. 

Lliaama—  U  vmna. 

Uigoaoe—  Dieguefio. 

LT&kit-TIiDgit. 

U-maehe,  Li-mal-ohe-^Lllmalohe. 

Le— Lu. 

Leafen— Waglukhe. 

Loekloiniiee^  Mokelumne. 

Leeko—  Chukalako. 

Loekoportay—  Lutcbapoga. 

Loek-qaa-lfllas-Walas  Kwaklntl. 

Loekstewn— Logstown. 

Loek'wearere-Taisbu  Sindtsakdhe. 

Lo-eo— Tontos. 

LeeoUomilloe-i Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Ledge-in-the-rear—  Kanze. 

Ledgee  okarged  upon— Ahachik. 

Loln'e  barrabora—  Lof  ka. 

Legaa'e  Tillage—  Wapakoneta. 

LMgs  Towii»  Logstown. 

L^wbilee—  Qiuu  tso. 

Lbka^e,  Lokadlne*— Loka. 

TAuaahtkiii -  Warm  Spring  Indians. 

Lolnillila-  Komkyutis. 

Lekolk-SokuJk. 

Loldla-LolseL 

Lelooeooka,  Lo-loa'-kik—Lolanko. 

LOLowfiq—  Klukluuk. 

LoaMTigamute,  Lomewigamate— Lomavik. 

Lone  Xaters— Nitawyiks. 

Lone  ngbters^Nitikskiks. 

Lo-ne'-kii-flbe-ga—  Lunikashinga. 

LoBg  Falls- SKoiyase. 

Long  Haired  Indians— Crows. 

Long  House  Town— Chukafalaya. 

Long  Ishtnd  Indians-  Metoac. 

Leag-isle— Eel  River  Indiana. 

Longs  Ohereox— Nipiming. 

Long  Swamp— Anatichapko. 

Long  Swamp  Indians- Big  Swamp  Indians. 

Long  Swamp  Village— I katikunanita. 

Long  Tail  Lodge  Poles- InuhksoyistamikB. 

Long  Tom— Cbelamela, 

Loag-tongae-bnff-  Laptambif. 

Long  Town— Chukafalaya. 

Long- wba— Ton  ka  wa. 

Lonsobe— Tomsobe. 

Loo-eban  po-gan- Lutcbapoga. 

Loeehoos—  Kutcbin,  Loucneux. 

Loo-ooo-rekab-Tukuarika. 

Lookoat  Mountain— Lookout  Mountain  Town. 

Lookta-ek-  Alaganlk. 

Loolanko— Lolanko. 

Loomnears— Tumna. 

Loo  nika-shing-ga— Lonikasbinga. 

Looaaolton—  uonsading. 

Loo's- Mabican.Skidi. 

Lopas— Tolowa. 

LopillamiUos— Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Lopotalimnes,  Lopotatimnes,  Lopstatimaes— Lopo 

tatimni. 
Loqnilt  Indians— Li  llooet.  , 

Loqnsqueoit,  Loqosqasitt— Loquas^uscit. 
Lontt,  Loretta-Lorette. 
Lsvette— Sault  au  Recollet. 
Loretto— Lorette. 
Los  Adeas— San  Miguel  de  Linares. 


Lee  Angeles— Pecos. 

Los  OoTotes—  Pacha wal . 

Los  Dolores— Dolores,  Santa  Maria  de  los  Dolores 

Los  Leaoeuros- Los  Luceroe. 

Los  Meeos— Comanche. 

Lotobnoay,  Lotobway  towns— Alachua. 

Lo'tlemao— Lotlemakh. 

Lototen-Tututni. 

Lou-Skidi. 

Louobes- Tukkutbkutcbin. 

Lonoheoz- Kutcbin.  Nakatcbo. 

Louobeax-Batards—  Nellagottlne. 

Loacbiouz— Kutchin.  Loucheux. 

Looobiouz  proper— Tukkuthkutchin. 

Loaoboax=  Loucheux. 

Lonpelousas-  Opelusa. 

Loupes-Skidl. 

Loupitousas—  Opelusa. 

Loup  Pawnees— Skidl. 

Loups-Mabican.  Skidi. 

Lowaniwi,  Lowannski-Lowako. 

Lower  Algonkins—  Montagnais. 

Lower  Brule.  Lower  Brusle— Kutawichasba. 

Lower  Ooqoille—Mulluk,  Nasumi. 

Lower  Obebalis—  Wenatuhi. 

Lower  Greeks— Seminole. 

Lower  De  Obntes- Wiam. 

Lower  Snfalla— Eufaula. 

Lower  Gens  de  foa— Hankutchin. 

Lower  Indians— Tatsakutchin. 

Lower  Xabltog.  Lower  Kaltag-Kaltag. 

Lower  Kootanais,  Lower  Kootanie,  Lower  Kootenay — 
Lower  Kutenai. 

Lower  Kviehpaks— Magemiut. 

Lower  Mobawk  Oastle— Caughnawaga,  Teaton- 
taloga. 

Lower  Oakfbske— Oakfuskee. 

Lower  Fend  d*Oreille— Kalispel. 

Lower  Bi^ue  River- Tututni. 

Lower  Saoratown- Cheraw. 

Lower  Sbawnee  Town— Lowertown. 

Lower  Sionz- Santee. 

Lower  Sissetons-  Miakcchakesa. 

Lower  Spokan,  Lower  Spokanes— Skalschiltnish. 

Lower  ufale— Eufaula. 

Lower  Ump-kwa,  Lower  TTmpqoa—Kuitsb. 

Lower  Waapeton,  Lower  Wakpatons— Inyancheya- 
kaatonwan. 

Lower  Takima-Skaddal. 

Lower  Yanotoaais—  Hunkpatina. 

Lower  Tanotons— Yankton. 

Lower  Yanktonai,  Lower  Yaaktonnais— Hunkpa- 
tina. 

Low-him— Lohlm. 

Lowland  Bnile— Kutawichasba. 

Lowland  Dogs— Thlingcbadinne. 

Lowlanders— Kaiyuhkhotana. 

Lowlanders,  Lowland  people— Kutchakutcbin. 

Lowwsbkis—  Lowako. 

Llpe'lBoo-Palux. 

fiqe^nol  la'nas— Kaglals-kegawal. 

&qo'ayedi—  Hlkoayedi. 

Lrak-Ilrak. 

Ltaoten-Tautin. 

I'ts  t-' tennne— Sekani . 

Tta-atenne,  Ltavten- Tautin. 

Ltba£ld-Skidegate. 

Ltb'ait  Leanas— Hlgahetgu-lanas. 

Ttba-kob-*tenne— Tautin. 

Ltbyellom  Xiiwe-Hllelung-keawai. 

Ltsy^s-NisquallJ. 

Ltoiskoe-Lituya. 

La— Lunikashinga. 

Lncayasta-  Lukaiasta. 

Lnebepoga-  Lutcbapoga. 

Ln'-ehib— Ruche. 

Lucbi  paga,  Lnobipoga,  Laobipogatown— Lutcba- 
poga. 

Laek-a-mi-ate,Laokamake,  Laokamntes-  Lakmiut. 

Lnokasos—  Kosotshe. 

LoeUamnt,  Loekiamate,  Laekimiate,  Lnokimute— 
Lakmiut. 

Luokkarso—  Kosotshe. 

Lneson — Tucson . 

Lacujroma-  Lacayamu. 

Lngb-se-le— Sanyakoan. 

Lagna-mish— Suquamisb. 

LnTaaeglaa-  Livangebra. 

Luijta-Untja. 
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Loiaeyove— Qulai  yove. 

Lukahs  »  Succcaan . 

Lak'-ata-t»Klikitat. 

Lukatimu'z"- N  tlakyapamuk. 

LnkawU,  LokawiMe-Yikkhaich. 

LakemdLyiika  Lakmiut. 

Lakfl'Lukfa. 

LakhselM>"  Sanyakoan. 

Lakkano»  Kotsotflhe. 

X.ukiiax'ft'di»Tlukaahadi. 

Lukton»  Luckton. 

Lulak—  Lulakiksa. 

lAlulongtaqui,   Lululonctorqui — Lul  ulongturk  w  i. 

LomanM— Tawehash . 

Tiinninai,     Lunune,    Lununie,     Liimmi-ii6ukBack>" 

Lummi. 
Lani— Zufii. 

Lttiiikaoi"ga«  Lunikashioffa. 
La-pa-yn-ma,    Lapilomia,  La-pi*a-ma<- Clear  Luke 

Indians. 
£uqi'zadi°-  Ulukahadi. 
L!u'q!oedi—  Ylukoedi. 
Luq  !a'lEm  =»  Cloquallum. 
Liiroee=Sarsi. 
Loaolaa = Susolas. 
Lu(ithhapa= Lushapa. 
Latchapofa  »TuIsa. 
Lute'-Ja-=Rukheha. 
Latmawi,  Lutnain= Modoc. 
Latnami,  Latuami^Lutuamian  Family,  Modoc. 
Lutuani8,Liitumaiii,Laturim=Lutuamian  Family. 
Luaptic=:  Lunpsch. 
t'lo^a'caiyik-an^Tltihashaiyikan. 
Ufif^Aa-^TlhiDKUs. 
Lx  o&gen  r:i  Songfsh . 
Lyach-aan = Tate  k  e. 
Lyaoktum.  Lyackaan=>Tateke. 
Lytton=Tlkamcheen. 

Kaa'mtaf  -  ila  =>  Maamtaf^y  ila. 

Kaaiiezit^s  Manexit. 

Maaquas = Mohawk. 

Kaaaets^  M  asset. 

MaastoeUikwe»  Uopi. 

KabUe- Mobile. 

Ki-bdc-ah&r&eh -pin-si»  Shoshoni . 

Kaoachusetts^  Massachuset. 

Kaoadacat*=  Mecadacut. 

Maeaiyah=Nkya. 

Macanabi=Mishongnovi. 

Kacanas^Tawakoni,  Tonkawa. 

Kaoanoota,  Kacanootna,  Kaoanootoony't,  Kaoano- 

tena=  Mikonotunne. 
Maoaque,  Kacaqui,  Kaoaquia— Matsaki. 
Kacariiqai»  Macariz. 
ITOarty's  villag«=«Tushquegan. 
Kacaa,  Ma-oaw— Makah. 
Kaoayah^Nkya. 
Kaooaw8=  Makah. 
Kaooou=-  Maccoa. 
Mac-en-noot-e-waya,    Kao-en-oot-ea-ays,    Mao-«n-o- 

tin-=>Mikonotunne. 
Macetueheta,  Kaoetiuetes"-  Ma.s8achuset. 
KcOillivrav*a  Town=oTalas.se. 
Kachaba='  Macha  wa. 
Kaohaohac^  Meqimehake. 
Kachachlosung  ^  W  y  alusi  ng. 
■aohaha^  Machawa. 
]Caohakandibi=-  Michacondibi. 
Kachalla™  Machawa. 

Haohamadoaet,  Kaohamoodas^Machemoodus. 
Kaohandibi,  Kaohaiitiby=' Michacondibi. 
Kachapongas-*  M  achapunga. 
Maohaull=-  Venango. 
Kao-ha-vea,  Mao-htf-via*  Mohave. 
Kaohayto=  Macheto. 
Kaoheooos^  (-recks. 
Kaohmmea»  M  ichigamea. 
Maohefusing^  Wyahixing. 
Kaohemeton=  Mechemeton. 
Kaoheye8=°  Maycye. 
Kaohiaa  Tribe=  Passamaquoddy. 
Kaohioans^i^  Mahican. 
Kaohiohao^  Meqnachake. 
Kaohiea  tribe=Fas8amnquodfly. 
Kaohigama,  Kaohicamea^'M ichigamea. 
KachiUmaohinaok,  Maohilliinakina« Michilimacki- 

nac. 


Maohilwihiloaiac,  ]Iaehil«iliisiBg>«WyaIuaing. 

Ifachimnnket"  MasKimuck. 

■aohiagana^  Mahican. 

Kaobkentiwomi—  Mecbkentowoon. 

Machkoatench,  Maohkoatenck,  HaoUcimteBc— Mas- 
coutens. 

Kaohmadoaaat—  Machemoodus. 

Maekoohlaaung,  Waohochloaohttny  Wyalosing. 

■aohoaratiai— Conestoga. 

Kaohonoe'a  villag*,  Maehonee^a  ▼illac«— Macho- 
nee. 

Maohopeaka*-  Matchopick. 

Haokopo—  Biochopa. 

Kaohoa— Machawa. 

Ka-chaok-naa,  Ma-obuo-na— Michopdo. 

MaohwihllnaiDg-i  Wyalaslng. 

Maoiave—  Mohave. 

Kaokaeheck<"  Mequachake. 

Maokaha- Makah. 

Mackalaaay—  Muklassa. 

Maokanaw—  Michilimackinac. 

Mackanootenajr'a  Town,  HackanotJn^MlkonO' 
tunne. 

Kaokaaookoa-  Mika^uki. 

Kaokatowando—  Manckatawangum. 

Maokelimakanae-  Michilimackinac. 

Kack-en-oot-en-ay-  Mikonotunne. 

MacXenrie  River  Eaktmo—  Kopagmiut. 

Kackensie'a  Kiver  Loaohiooz- Nakotchokutchin. 

Maokilmnackiaac,  Mackinac,  Mackinaw— Michi- 
limackinac. 

Maokdi|e,  Maok&fe— Creeks. 

■aokwaaa.  KaoKwaaii,  Kackwes— Mohawk. 

■cLeod'a  lake— Ken>nlathnt. 

Kao-not-aa—  Mikonotunne. 

Kaoo  oomaco,  Maoocaaaoo— Macoc&nico. 

Haooiya—  Mtfyaca. 

Haoomil^—  Menominee. 

Kaoonabi—  Mlshongnovi. 

Kaoono— Nason  i . 

Kac-o-ao- tin-  Mikonotunne. 

Haoonaaw— Seek's  Village. 

Macoatina — Mascoutens. 

Kaooya-  Mayaca. 

Macqa,  Kaeqaaaa,  Kacquaaoa— Mohawk. 

■aoquaejeet-Beothulcan  Family. 

Kaoqoaa,  Macqnaua,  Maoqueav  Macqueaa— Mt^tawk 

Mi^ai= Matsqui. 

■aoqnia,  Kaoquiaa— Moliawk. 

Kactoiiife-ha  wai^— Ute. 

Kactotalaa^Oto. 

Maouequea  •=  Hopi. 

Hadaha = A  nadarko. 

Hadan«Mandan. 

Kadaoaaakairini->Matawacbkarini. 

Kad-a-wakan-toaa,  Kadawakanton  =»  Mde  wakan- 
ton. 

■adawamkee—  Mattawamkeag. 


kwrwya^  Welsh  Indians. 
Maddy  Band  -  Chemap  ho. 
Kadeqai-Puisu. 
Kadnagiik=  Lincoln. 
Madanaaky^Ahtena. 
Kadoo= Modoc. 

Kadocian  Indiana  =>  Welsh  Indiana. 
Madooteg = Medoctec. 
Kadogiaint,  Madociana- Welsh  Indians. 
Kadoweaians-  Dakota. 
Mad  river  Indiana- Batawat. 
Maeohibaeya  -  Moha  w  k . 
Ma-etai-daka = Mitcheroka. 
Mag-a-bo-daa—  Putetemini. 
Magagn^uten-  Magemiut. 
Kagalibd = Maguhleloo. 
Magamatea—  Magemiut. 
Magaugo = Maguaga. 
Maga-yute-ini  a  Magayuteshni. 
Kagdatena,  Magdalena  de  Bavaibava=Buquibava. 
Magdalena  Tajiearinga— Tajicaringa. 
K^matea = Magemlu  t. 
Mageneaito  =■  Yagenechito. 
Maghai=°Mayeye. 
Magimiit,  Magimiiten,  Kagmiut,  Magn^atea,  Mag- 

matea.  Kagmutia— Magemiut. 
■ago— Mayo.       • 
■agoncog—  Magun  kaquog. 
Magooonkkomok— Magunkaquog. 
Kagriaa— Tano. 
Magtate-MactaU. 
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■Agnago,  Mfnagna—  Maguaga. 

lUgOM— Tano. 

Magaawfo— Maguaga. 

■agaeok— Mequachake. 

■•gai-Hopi. 

■afoneoff,  ■agnnkahquay,  Magunkakdok,  K^run- 
koag,  Xagniikof^MagTinkaquog. 

Kaha— Omaha. 

Mft-ha'-Ut-tnk—  Petenegowats. 

■ahaekana—  Mahackemo. 

KahacklooaJnyWyaliwing. 

■ahaok8|Kafiaeqa—  Mohawk. 

■ahaer,  Kahlfi— Omaha. 

Kahah-Skidi. 

Kahaha»Amahami. 

Hahaha— Omaha. 

Mahakandara.  Mahakana— Mahican. 

Mahakaa,  Mahakea,  Kahakinbaas,  Kahakinbas, 
Mahakobaaa,  Ifanaka,  Mahakaaaa,  Kahakoaae, 
Mahaknaaaa,  Mahakwa— Mohawk. 

Mahin— Comanche. 

■ahan— Omaha. 

M£hana— Comanche. 

■ahane-Klikitat. 

Wahaniahy  Wyoming. 

Mft-h4  oa*  Mohave. 

Maharha^Omaha. 

Maharhare-  Amahami . 

Maharim— Meherrin. 

Malian= Omaha. 

Kahaa  Kaha'a-Omaha,  Skidi. 

Hahatoiia=Manhattan. 

Mft-hiii=Mahow. 

Mahaiikaa=>Mohawk. 

Hahawha— Amahami. 

■ahawaaOmaha. 

XahakandaraaMahican. 

■ah-aea-gim=sMyeengun. 

Vahegaii^Mahican. 

Mahenonalaima—  Mahewala. 

Maheingam^lIah6kandtra=Mahican. 

■aheoiuila.  Kahaonla— Mahewala. 

Maherin,  maherine,  Hahering,  Maherrin,  Hahentof , 
MakarronsMehenin. 

■aheyea—  Mayeye. 

Mahhakaneew,  mahioaadera,  Kahieanni.  Kahio- 
eaani,  MahioaaiUf  Kakiooon,  Mahioon,  Mahican, 
Kakigaaathiooit,  Kahiganatiooia,  Kamgane,  Ha- 
kiggina,  Mft-hik',  Mahikan,  Kahikandera,  Makik- 
kaadara.  Makillendraa,  Kahinganak,  Mahingani- 
oia,  yaniiigana»  Kahi]igaaa= Mahican. 

Mahlemoot,  mahlemntea,  mahleinata=Malemiut. 

Xah-marm-la-koUa,  Mah-ma-m-la-kollah,  Kahma- 
tiUaoalaata—  Mamalelekala. 

Kakna-VarraB  Mandan. 
=Malecite. 
_  =Mong. 

Xakaooumaeg,  Xakaomonie= Menominee. 

Xakoe,  llalioekasManahoac. 

Mahoga—  Mohawk. 

Kakoaairia= Iroquois. 

Wahfafnk,  Mahony  Town- Mahoning. 

■ahoraa— Tamaroa. 

MaKplyato—  Arapaho. 

Xakkbklcfi  ta-Masikota. 

■ah-tah-ton»  Matantonwan. 

Mak-tae-cept,  KaktUpi-Matilpe. 

■ahtopanato— Watopachnato. 

Xahtnlth-pe-Matilpe. 

■ahoamaa—  Mariames. 

Xa'^w&w*—  Mowhawa,  Moq  walo. 

XaHiwiiwiaSwag--  Mowha  wlsHOuk. 

Xakyoandar—  Mahican . 

Maksakpatah— Macapeta. 

Hai-ai'-u— Muava. 

■aiama— Miami. 

Maicandara—  Mahican. 

Xai#ecl4i,  Mai^kQni-Maitheshkizh. 

Kal9b',Kai9b'^e-Maitho. 

Ha£-dJSo-kIi-ne«  Je  mez. 

Mal-dak-Maidu. 

HaXdJIMd'Zj  VaidSskl'zni-Maithefihkizh. 

Maidnorakia-'Ahtena. 

Xaiaoaa^  Nayeye. 

Kaiara— Mayara. 

Maiayaa—  Maveye. 

Haikana,  Maikana* Mahican. 

Xalngan— Mingan. 

Mft-lBgaii|  Xa-i-ngan— Myeengun. 


Manso. 
Ma'-i-ain-aa—Sans  Arcs. 
Maiaon  Moctecuzoma,  Maiaon  Koctecuztuna,  Maiaon 

Motecziima=Ca.«(a  Grande. 
Haiaqoi— Matsqui. 
Kaitiffii- Metis. 
lCai/6'  ]faito'*dXne'«Maitho. 
Maiyakma^  Makoma. 
■aize  gen8»  Atchialgi. 
M^jaboa^  Mohave. 
Muanania  M  ishongnovi. 
M^ava"-  Mohave. 
Mi^oa«-Mahoa. 
]f«-an-ta-ki-aa->  Musalakun. 
I  MiOim]^aog«Magunkaqiiog. 
!  Ka'kadawagami'tipweyawininiwag  ^  Mekadewag- 
'      amitigweyawinmiwak. 
Makadewana-8aidok=- Si  ksi  ka . 
Kakagamuta,  Makag'miit^MakHk. 
Makah— Omaha. 
Xakakalouaink<»  Wvalusing. 
Maka£taeek»  K  lamath . 
Makamitek^  Makomitek. 
Xa'kandwawininiw^g,    Makandwevininiwag^  1^1- 

lagcre. 
Ma3(aa»Makan. 
Kakans,  Makaa^Malcah. 
Xa-ka'-tee»  Makache. 
Makato,  Makato'a  Band^Mankato. 
Makaw»Malcah. 
Aakawto°»  Mankato. 
Kakehaloiiaing—  Wyalusi  ng. 
Makeymi'atf  aakeymnt,  Makeymute^-Makalc. 
Makka-Makah. 

Makioander,  Kakihander,  Maklmanes^^ Mahican. 
Makinang-»  Michilimackinac. 
Kakingana—  Mahican. 
Mak-in-o-ten—  Mikonotunne. 
Kakia^Hopi. 
Mak-kah==Makah. 
Ma]±i«Makak. 
Kaklaka— Lutuamian  Family. 
Mailykoat-  Maklykaut. 
Maknootennay,  MiUc-nu'  tSiie'>=  Mikonotunne. 
Kakonea-"  Machonce. 
Makooakenakoi,  Makoo8hin=>Mnkushin. 
Mako8trake=  Mequachake. 
Ma-k^ta>- Dakota. 
MUlEotoh-iMakaohe.  Mankoke. 
MaKoQCona— Makouku  wc. 
Makoneonea  Am  i  k  wa . 
Kakoaeona,    Makoakou^  Makonkoueks^Amikwa, 

Makouku  we. 
Kakoiitea,  Makontenaako^Mascoutens. 
Makquia— Mohawk. 
Makakoateng—  Masooutens. 
Kakaiikokoag»  Mngunkaquog. 
Makoaohinakoje,  Makoahinsk,  Makuahinakoe,  Ma- 

kaaki»Makushin. 
Kakwaaa- Mohawk. 
Xa-kwia'-ao-Jik»  Mak  winnchigi . 
Ma'-k'ya-na.  Ha-kya-ta»  Matyata. 
Kalaoa,  Malaocaa-Malaka. 
Malaoite—  Malccite. 
Kala-hut-Malakut. 
Karlak'-ka-Malaka. 
MSaakyilaU'-Spukpukolemk. 
MalaU-Molala. 

KaUmecha,  Malamet,  Kalanaa^-Marameg. 
Malatontea^Oto. 
Malohatna=»  Mulchatna. 
Malacetea,  Kal^hitea»  Malccite. 
MalecmjQti,  Maleign^jutan,  Maleinuoote  ^  Malem  i  ut. 
Maleleqala=»  Mamal  elekam . 
Malemakea,  Kalemut,  Malemntea^Malemiut. 
KaleqaU-Malakut 
MiDealt-Malecite. 
Kal-hok-oe— Malhokshc. 
Malkoming,  Kalhominis,  Kalhomins,   Malhominy, 

Xalkommea,  Kalhoiiinii8<=>  Menominee. 
,  Xalieana— Maliacones. 
Malieetaa,  Malioitas— Malccite. 
Maliconaa,  Malioones«>Mnliiiconcs. 
Maliegmiit,  Malimiiit,  Malimiiten,  XalimyTiit<"Ma- 

lemiut. 
KaUnovakie  Iietnik»Nuniliak. 
Kaliait- Malccite. 
Mallawamkeag-"  Penobscot. 
Xalleyaa^  Mayeye. 
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lUUioA-Malica. 
Malmiat— Malemint 


^JUonrais*    MftiomiBiis.    MftlominM.    M>1oiniiioit. 

Menominee. 

■aIowwmIdi— Metoac. 

lUlMU-Milpais. 

lblnu]>«h»MiUtnomah. 

■al-taho'-qa-mut*  Maltshokamut. 

lUlokaader*  Mahican. 

MalvkaUaq-Maluksilak. 

Malsara— Han  Mateo  Malzura. 

Mama—Omaha. 

Mamakant  ApeehM— Mescaleros. 

Kamakatik'wa&a-sitii'-ak-Siksika. 

MamaleilakitiBh,  KamaloUakolla-Mamalelekala. 

gjiftaUKqala— ilamalelekala.  Mamalelekam. 

Mama-lil-a-onla,  Ma-ma-lil-li-knlla*  Mamalelekala. 

Kambe,  Kambo— Nambe. 

Hameag,  KamaMc— Nameaug. 

Ma''me-li-li-a-ka— Mamalelekala. 

Munelute—  Malemlut 

Kamanoehe—  Wiminuche. 

Kamil-i-U-a-ka- Mamalelekala. 

Vamiwisi- Miami. 

Manuiit—  Namoit. 

Mi-mo  aB-ya-di,  K£-mo  han-yi,  H^mo  ha-ya^-dl— 
AUbamu. 

Kamakey— Matsqui. 

Manaouu—  Monacan. 

Kanaoka— Mono. 

Kanafoff,  KaaiUioaoktf  Manahoaoa,  Maaakoaki, 
Mananooka,  Maaahokea—  Manahoac. 

Kanakin—  Monacan. 

Manamet,  Maaameto— Manomet. 

Wanainolak,  Manamoiak,  Manamojrek,  Kanamoyet— 
Manamoyik. 

Mananaxit—  Manexit. 

Mananiet  —  Ma  nomet. 

Manatee- Minatti. 

Manathanaa,  Manathe,  Manathena— Manhattan. 

Maaoanteqauta — Maquantequat. 

Manohace,  Manohauge— Manchaug. 

Manchokatona— Mdewakanton. 

Maa^inka-fazes-Mandhinkagaghe. 

Ma"eka  e'nikaoi'iia— Manshkaenikaahika. 

Mandala,  Mandama,  Mandane,  Mandanea,  Mandani, 
Mandanne,  Mandaoa— Mandan. 

Maadawakantona,  Mandawakaaton  Sioux— Mdewa- 
kanton. 

Kanden8= Mandan. 

Maadaouaoantona—  Mdewakanton. 

Maadea— Manta. 

Mandiana,  Mandin— Mandan. 

Mandoagea— Nottoway. 

Mandon— Mandan. 

Mandonn—  Nottoway. 

Mand*— Mandan. 

Man  Eatera- Attacapa,  Tonkawa. 

Maneetaok— Manitsuk. 

Manelopeo— Watopapinah. 

Maneaainffa— Minisink. 

Ma-ne-to-pa,  Ma-ne-to-par— Watopapinah. 

Manetorea— Hidatsa. 

Manena-  Malecite. 

Mang— Mong. 

Mangakekiaa.  Maafakekia,  Manfakokia,  Kaaga- 
K  onKia = Mengakon  kla. 

Mangenra  de  Oanboaz=Etheneldeli. 

Mangoaoka,  Mangoaga,  Mangoako,  Mangoanga= Not- 
toway. 

Manroa  Colorado' a  band=Mimbrefio6. 

Manhanaet  tribe,  Manhaaaett= Man  basset. 

Manhatea,  Manhateaen,  Manhattae,  Mankattaneae, 
Manhattea,  Manhattona— Manhattan. 

Manheken.  Mankigan-eaok=Mohegan. 

Manhikani,  Manhikani,  Manhingana— Mahican. 

Mao&piyato = Arapaho. 

Ma>>'niu(^>>'ta*'waB = Manhukdhintan  wan. 

Maa-ham-aqneeg= Wabaquasset. 

Maniataria= Hidatsa. 

Manikana= Mahican. 

Manikwagan = Manicouagan. 

ManUla^obile. 

Maniaaing^MiniRlnk. 

Manitariea= Hidatsa. 

Mink— Mong. 

MalUto'a  band-Mankato. 


Maaki=>Makak. 
Mankikani — Mahican. 
Mannaoana  =■  Monacan . 

Manaahaanockaf  Maanahoaeka,  Mannahoaga,  Haa- 
nahoaka,  Maanahocka,  Mawaahokaa—  Manahoac. 
Mannamett,  Mannami t = Manomet. 
Mannamoyk—  Manamoyi  k . 
Ma»na»hia4je=Tadzhezhinga. 
Maanatorea— Hidataa. 
MinaA-wdoaftt^-ManoRaht 
Maaniaaing— Maniaink. 
Maa-oh-ak-aahtas  ManoMht 

Miafiafia,  Manamiaik-  Menominee. 


[yag—  Munominikaaheenhug. 
■  Ataynook. 


(Hty- 
Ma'aSoaath,  Maaoait-Manoaaht. 
MaaoataoMBtea—  Menoetamenton. 
Maarhoat,  Maarkoat— Kiowa. 
Maaaa— Manao. 
Ma<>aa*ha—  UpankhchL 
Maaaaao—  Manzano. 
Maaaea- Manso. 
Maaakia-  Monacan. 

Maaaoleaa,  Manaopela,  Maaaopelea— Mosopelea^ 
Maaaoa— Apachea  Manaoe. 
Ma>')a— Modoc. 
Maataaa— Manta. 
Maataehnaeta-  Maasachoaet. 
Maataont—  Montauk. 
Maataaa,  Maataeay— Manta. 
Maataaea—  Mandan. 
Maataataaa.  Xaataatona,  Maataatoa  Seionz,  Mmm- 

taatoaa—  Matantonwan. 
Maataoka-  Montauk. 
Maataq[aak—  Nanticoke. 
Maataaket—  Montauk. 
Maataatooa—  Matantonwan. 
Maatawa—  Manta. 
M&»tftr&'— Cherokee. 
Maatea,  Maataaea— Manta. 
Maatiaaooeka,  Maatiaeeoeka,  Maatiaioooka— Mati- 

necoc. 
Maatoa— Mandan,  Mento. 
Maatopaaatoa— Assiniboin. 
Maatoa— Manta. 
Maatoue,   Maatoaaeka,   Maateuak,    Maatavaoaee- 

Mundua. 
Maatoweeae-  Mantoweae. 
Maataaa—  Munsee. 

Ma>t6  eaikaei'^-Mantuenikashika. 
Maatokea,  Maatokett— Nantucket. 
Ma«'-*a-we— Mento. 
yannmit— Manomet. 
MaaoBoataok-  Menunkatue. 
Mai) -w£-ta-aii) — Mandan . 
Maaxa— Manso. 

Ma-ayi'-ka-q^'-Manyikakhthi. 
Ma»yiaka-faze— Manyinka. 
Ma*yi2ka  liaga— Many  inkazhinga. 
Ma*yiaka  taaga^Manyinkatanga. 
Maay  Medioiaea— Motahtoeiks. 
Maaaaaa— ManeaHo,  Miahongnovl. 
Maaxoa— Puebloe. 
Maooila-MobUe. 
Mapeya— Sandia. 
Mapioopaa— Maricopa. 
Maq— Marhoo. 
Maqaiae,  Maqaa— Mohawk. 
Maqe-aikaoi'ifa-Makhenlkashika. 
Maqpi'ato— Arapaho. 
Maqaaaa- Mohawk. 
Maqoaehe  Utea— Moache. 
Maqaaea,  Maqaaeae— Mohawk. 
Maqaakaohe—  Moache. 
Maqoaia.  Maqaaiae— Mohawk. 
Maqwamtieonah-  Maquantequat. 
Kaquarqaa— Mayaca. 
Mannaa,  Xaqnaaaa,  Maqaaaa,  Maqaaah,  Maqaaaa, 

Maqaaaae— Mohawk. 
Mdtqade— Iowa. 
Kaqueea-  Mohawk. 

Maquelaoteer,  Maqaelaotea— Mikonotunne. 
Maquea,  Maqaaaa,  Maqaaaa,  Maqoaayaa,  Maqoea- 

Mohawk. 
Maqoi- Hopi. 
Kaqaiobeeai-Mequachake. 
Maqoia^^Maqninanoa. 
Maqoia,  Magoaaa-Mohawk. 
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Maquoehe  TTtohi— Hooche. 

Haqaoit»  Mohawk. 

Haqoot^  Peq  uot. 

Vara— Twenty-nine  Palms. 

Karaohito-Malecite. 

Xaraoopt*  Maricopa. 

Martmoiok^Manamoyik. 

]UrlntkS-bl8hk6- Dakota. 

MarathitM-Malecite. 

Marata—  Matyata. 

Marayam»  Serranoe. 

Marepeeah  Mahiah,  MaropeeahMaiah— Makhpiya- 
maza. 

Marc  pee  wee  Ohaatah^Makhpiyawichashta. 

Maracahawieek— Marychkenwikingh. 

Mareehitei— Malecite. 

Mareehkawieck,  Mareohkawink— Marychkenwik- 
ingh. 

Xareoopaas-  Maricooa. 

Mareseaites*  Malecite. 

Mar'hoo^Nemah. 

■ariaaes,  Kariana,  Mariarvet^Mariames. 

Marlmitkeet-  Mattamuskeet. 

■ariogayanij  Karin(ints— Serranofl. 

Maritisia»  Maleci  te. 

Maritiaes-Manta. 

Marlain,  Marlin-Staitan. 

Mar-ma-li-la-cal-la  »  Mamalelekala. 

Maroa,  Marohana^Tamaroa. 

Haroepine,  Marotsepinek— Maasapequa. 

Marota^  Tamaroa. 

Marcninine^  Menominee. 

Ma-rpi-ya-ma-ia-  Makhpiyamaza. 

Xarragane«t=>  Narraganset. 

Xarrarachie«-  Nararacbic. 

■arricoke— MeiTic. 

Manapeag,  Martapeague,  Xanapege,  Kartape- 
qoas,  Manepain,  Maneoeack,  Manepeagaet, 
■anepeaka,  aarMpeqan.  Ifanepin,  Martepiack, 
Manepingk,  Kanepyn*  Maney^Massapequa. 

Xanhpaog,  aanhpee^Mashpee. 

Xarsh  Village  Dakotaa,  Marth  Villagert^Sisseton. 

Xarta— Matyata. 

Mar-til-par=MatIlpc. 

MartinexsSokut  Menyil. 

Martinae  hoaoksMatinecoc. 

Mary  River,  Mary's  Biver,  Maryeville^Chepenafa. 

Maaagnebe,  Maaaffneve^sMishongnovi. 

Xraajniia,  Maaaki^Matsaki. 

MaaaUa  Xagoona^  Musalakun. 

Xaaammaakete-  Mattamuskeet. 

■aaanaia^  Mishongnovi. 

Maaapeqoa = M  a>8H  peq  ua. 

Maaaqneve  =  M  ishongnovl. 

Maaaqmao  Malsaki. 

Maaarquam  ^  Mnyaca . 

Maaatbuleta=>  Massachunet. 

Miaauwaa—Masi. 

Maaawomekes  =  Iroo  uois. 

Maacaleroa—  M  esca  leroH. 

Xaacaraai  =>  Macariz. 

Xaaoaatina  »  Mascoutens. 

Maaohal  =^  Maahcal. 

Maaeoatiea,  Maacontana,  Maacontenec,  Maacontena, 
Maaeontina,  Maacontirea,  Maaoordina,  Kaacotena, 
Maaootina,  Maacoaetecha= Mascoutens. 

Xaaeoateina  Vadoaeaai"> Teton. 

Maaeeatena— Saint  Francis  Xavier. 

Kaacoutina,  Kaaeoatona^Mascoutens. 

Xaaep'-iKadohadacho. 

Xaaepeage—  Massapequa. 

Xa-ae-aan-gee—  Mis8i8auga. 

Kaaetnaeta—  Massac  h  uset. 

Xaahamoqaet,  Maahamngget,  Maahamngket* 
somuck. 

Xaahaatneket—  Maushantuxct. 


-Ma 


apange,  Kaahapawog— Maushapogue. 
Kaahapeag,  Kaaha-reage->  Massapequa. 
Kaahikh-Maahik. 
KaahkegonhyriBia,  Kaahkegoaa,  Kaahk^aa-»Mas- 

kegon. 
Kaahkonteaa— Mascou  te  ns. 
Ka-ahoog'-ai-vi.  Kaah jniniptuovi— Mishongnovi. 
Xaahpah— M  asn  pee. 
Xaahpeage^  Massapequa. 
Kaahpege,  Kaahpey— Mash  pee. 
Xaabqnaro—  Musquarro. 
Xaahukharai-  Shasta. 
Xaaiaasnok—  Misslassik. 


Xaaiohewsetta*  Maasachuset. 

Hi.S'kik'i£aU'-  >Eti^ki.'k^oii^ 
Masku  ■  J  n  ik  ^  M  jusn  n  i  teilB. 

MiukegD,   Miiftkt'goiiGtiiriAia,  Xaak%«tu,   Matklgo- 
Wuk,  If&».ki£oe*,  Xa«kieoii«hLj:inii.«^t3iJ^kt>i^on. 

XM-ko-ki-'('rf^i'k.t,  Mii'ikhMfii'iin  Fnmlly. 

Ma^kdki  Hat£k -ata^  Lower  Ofegkti. 

M  PL^ko  kul  ti  =»  CrtH^  ks. 

X  ri5  koiiji  rd  -^  M  u  f-  >~i  i  in  rro , 

X;i!,koutiwb«,  M&skotittcki,  MaMkoauiffl*.  Xaakoa- 

ttnek,  MaskBtMii,  Mfti.ko'atffit''Mii»c(niteTt^. 
Xisko  lit  t'rt  *■  H  fl  do  utiai*Lnm »- Te  toll . 
XjiikkQatms,  ]lai.kutici£a=i  Ma^.'«'>utGtl^ 
XAioaah  Bajid— .Na^umi- 
Xaapliia*  Mashpee. 
Kaaqaaohki = Creeks. 
Kaaqaarro-  M  usouarro. 
Kaaqoikoakiaka,  Xaaqoikoukioeka^ Maskegon . 
Maaaachewaet,  Kaaaaokiaana,  Kaaaachuaelta,  Kaa- 

aachaaeaka,  Xaaaaohnaiaok,  Xaaaaohnaaeta,  Kaa- 

aachaanka,     Xaaaadsoaek,     Kaaai^oaeta-Massa- 

chuset. 
Xaaaakiga- A  roeagun  tacook. 
Xaaaamngget  a  M  assora  uc  k. 
Kaa-aang-aa- vay  »  M  ishongnovl. 
Xaaaapeaga^  Massapequa. 
Xaaaapee» Mashpee.  ' 
Xaaaapega  <«  Massapequa. 
Xaaaaaagaea,  Xaaaaaaogaa^Missisauga. 
Xaaaaainaway-  M  ississlne  wa. 
Xaaaaaoiga  >  M  ifsisauga. 

Kaaaaaoita,  Xaaaaaowat,  Xaaa«aoyta»Wampanoag. 
Maaaaaaok^  Missiassik. 
I  Xaaaathnaeta,  Xaaaatuoheta,  XaaaatoaittaaMassa- 
'      chuset. 
I  Kaaaaawa=Masi. 
;  Kaaaawamaoa,  Kaaaawomaea,  Xaaaawomeeka,  Xaa- 

aawomeea,  Kaaaawomekea,  Xaaaawenaoks,  Maa- 

aawonaea  =  I  roquois. 
Maaaawteck= Massawoteck. 
Maaaeohuaet^  Massachuset. 
Maaaeeta = M  anseL 
Maaaelana-  Mosilian. 
Maaaepeake  »  Massapequa. 
Xaaaaaagaea = M  issisauga. 
Xaaaetta,  Xaaaettea=M  asset 
Xaaaetaaeta-  Massachuset 
Xaaa  hade  ^  M  asset. 
Maaaioapanoea«  Monasiccapano. 
Xaaaillimaoinac—Michilimackinac.  , 

X  aaainacack — M  aasi  nacac. 
Xaaainagaea=:  M  issisauga. 
Xaaainnacacka—  Massinacac. 
Xaaaohtea,  Xaaaorittaa,  Xaaaooritea— Missouri. 
Xaaaowomeka  « I  roquois. 
Xaaatachoait-  Massachuset 
Xaa-tcal — M  ash  cal . 
Maatuto'-kwe-Hopi. 

Xa-aa-to-kaya,  Xa-au-ta-kea-Masut  Porno. 
Xatabantowaher—  Matantonwan. 
XaUbeaec,  Xatobeaeke-  Mattabesec. 
Xatachoaea.  Xatachnaeta»  Massachuset. 
Xatarea— Kiowa  A^che. 
Xatahoay,  Xatigaiai=Mataguay. 
Xatakeea,  Xatakeeaet,  Xatakeeait- Mattakeset. 
Xataki'la"  Maamtagyiia. 
Xataiana-Mitline. 
Xataie  de  Xano-Saboba. 
Xatamaaki'te^  Mattamuskeet. 
Xatampken— Matomkm. 
Xatamoakeet-  Mattamuskeet. 
Xataoaachkanniena.  Xatao&akirinouek,  Xataoach- 

kairini,  Xataouohkairinik.  Xataouohkainniouek, 

Xataoachkairiniwek,      Xataoaohkarini  *-  Mata- 

wachkarini. 
Xataoiiirioa,  Xataovaa-Mattawan. 
Xatapa->  Matape. 
XaUpaman — Mattapanien  t 
Xatapoiaett—  Maltapoiset 
Xataaaina«  M  istassi  n. 
Xatathoaetu—  Massachuset 
Xataawakea-  Metoac. 
MatavOcl-Pava-  Walapal. 
Xatawaohkainni,  Xatawaohwariai-Matawachk*- 

rlnl. 
Xiuwing,  Xatawia  Xadiaaa-Mattawan. 
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Katohaptmiat- Michigamea. 

Matohapani^oa,      Katehapongoa,      Watchapoagoa, 

Matonaponko-i  Maohapunga. 
Matoh-clato— M  uchalat. 
lUtohedaoh«  Matchedash. 
Matehemnet—  Machcmni. 
Matohe  Moodns— Machemoodus. 
Mat-ohe-naw-to-wair-x  I  roquois. 
Matoheponsoai  Macnapunga. 
Katohilloodiu<»  Maohemoodus. 
Katohinadoaek—  Iroquois. 
Katohitashk»  Matchedash. 
Katoh-itl-aht»  M  uchalat. 
Matchit  Kooda>=' Maohemoodus. 
KatohoatickM—  Matchotic. 
Katohopeak-  Miitrhopick. 
Katohopenffo™  Machapunga. 
Matohot«  Mate  hut. 
KatebeMok»  Mat  labesec. 
Matechitache-  Mat<>hodaHh. 
Matelpa,  Katelthpahs^Matilpc. 
lIat-hat-c-vatch=Chemchuevi. 
KatbatoMta,  Kathatoaitts,  ][athesiuetet»Massa- 

chuset. 
Mathiaqaa«  Mathiaca. 
Matbkoatench'=  MascoutcUN. 
Mathlanobes,  Kathlanobft»Multnomah. 
Kathomenii,  Kathominis^ Menominee. 
Katioones»  Maliacones. 
Kati-U-ha-Matillija. 
KatUden«McMlilding. 
Ma-tilh-pi»MHtilpe. 
Matiliha^Matillija. 
Ma'tUpit-Matilpe. 
MatUton-Medflding. 
Katinecocke,  Matinecogh,  Katineoongh,  Matinioook, 

Katinioonck,  Matinnekonek,  Hatiniiioock^  Mat!- 

necoc. 
Mat-jui=Cbemehuevi. 
Matmork  la  Puerta»  Matamo. 
Matninioongh^  Matinecoc. 
Katokatagi^^Oto. 
Matole=MHttole. 

Mato-mikte,  Ka-to'-no-make°-Matonumanki'. 
Katontenta<-  Oto. 
■ato-Komangkake,    ■a-to'  iiu-man'-ke>«Matonu- 

manke. 
Katoolonha,  Katootonha,  Ma-too-ton'-ka<»Mctuta- 

hanke. 
lIatopcl6'tni« Three  Rivera. 
Matora=»Mento. 
Katotantes^Oto. 
Kf  totitw^ning  ~  Otusson. 
Katoaa=Mento. 

]latou-oiiesoarini=  Matawachkarini. 
Katoutenta= Oto. 
Matowaoks^Motoae.  "* 

Matowepe8ack=  Mattabcsec. 
llatox=Matehotie. 
Katpanient=>  Mattapanient. 
Mataigamea—  Mich  igamea. 
Mattl'shkoto = M  asi  kota. 
Kftt«-nik'9'»  ^[atsnikth. 
Matiuki^  Matsa  ki. 
Mattabeeset,    Mattabeseck,  Mattabesett,    Mattabe- 

sioke=-  Mattabcsec. 
Mattacbeese,    Mattacheeset,    Mattacheeit,    Matta- 

chiest,  Kattachitt=>Mattakesct. 
Mattachucetts,     Mattacbatetts,     Mattaehassatta, 

Kattaca>et«=  .MassnchURct. 
Mattakeese,  Mattakeeset,  Mattaketit«  Mattakeeet. 
]lattanawcook»  Mattinacook. 
Mattapament"  Mattaimnieut,  Mattapony. 
Ilattapaiiian8=  Mattapanient. 
Mattappnient^  Mattapony. 
Mattapany  -Mattapanient. 
Mattapeatet-=  Mat  tabesec. 

Mattapomens,  Mattapomenta,  Mattaponie«»- Matta- 
pony. 
Mattapoitt,  Mattapaytt^Mattapoiset. 
Matta«oon8=  A  inanami. 
Ilattasain8= MistaHsin. 
Mattatha8etts=  Mtussachuset. 
MatUtuok^Mnttituck. 
Mattatu8ett8=i=  Massaehuset. 
Mattaagwe8sawack8  -=  Dakota. 
Mattawankeag=  Matta  wamkeag. 
Mattebeseok'-'  Mattabe.sec. 
Matteoumaka,  MattemosketB  Mattamuskect. 
Hattetiiok=- Mattituck 


Matthiaqiut-t  Mathiaca. 

Mattikongy = Naraticon. 

Mattinaoock,  ]Iattijmekcmok= Matinecoc. 

Matt5al-MattoIe. 

Mattoawaoky,  Mattowaz^Metoac. 

Mattpamenta  Mattapanient. 

Mattaohotiek—  Matchotic. 

Mata-te'-wi  akitohi-na-ak-Micmac. 

Mat-ol-poi^  Matilpe. 

]latiiwaok8=>>  Metoac. 

Matxa-ki,  MatzMoi-Matsaki. 

Maabela.  Maubila,  Manbile,  M^i^m^^^i^  Maitbfl- 
iana»  Mobile. 

Maaohage,  Maaohang—Manchaug. 

MaadaoB—  Mandan. 

Maudoweaaaea—  Dakota. 

]Iaiigaiigon»Maguaga. 

]laughwawame<=  Wyoming. 

Maoguawoga,  Maohaukea,  Maohanka,  Maiikqncg- 
gM-°  Mohawk. 

Maomee,  Maomea,  Kaomiea^  Miami. 

Man  oa-aht— ManoRaht. 

Maaqaaoy,  Kaaqnaa,  Maaqnauog,  Manqaanoga, 
Maaqnaw,  Maaqaawoga,  Maaqnavoa,  Manqaea— 
Mohawk. 

Maoraigana,  Kaiurayga]ia-=Mahieun. 

]Iauaalea»  Mosopelea. 

Maaaand«Mishongnovi. 

Maiiaooateiia^  Mascouteus. 

Kauton^Mento. 

Kaovaia  Monde  dea  Piada-Voira->Sai><i. 

Manvila,  Mauviliana.  MauTiliana*  Mobile. 

]Iavatoii»  Maraton . 

Mavila,  MaviUana,  MaviUa- Mobile. 

Mawada"(^  <-  Mandan . 

Ma-wahota,  Ka-waqota=-Mawakhota. 

Kawatadan,  Mawatani,  Ma witai)iia<-> Mandan. 

MawohigginB  Mohegan . 

Maw-d&n*  M  andan. 

Mawhakea,  Mawhanoga,  Mawhawkea^Mohawk. 

Mawhawa>BOmaha. 

Mawhiokon,  Ma whiggina<»  Mohegan. 

Mawkey»HopL 

Mawmee— Miami. 

Mawquoao  Mohawk. 

Mawtawbaaiitowaha= Mdewakauton. 

Mawyk-Natick. 

Max— Nemab. 

Maxa-bomda — Putctem  inl. 

Maxa-ynte-oni— Magayuteshni. 

Maxe— Kdhun. 

Maxnl-'Mashcal. 

Maya-^Mayo. 

Mayaoma8«  Makoma. 

Mayaoo»  Mayaca. 

Mayaoomaa—  Makoma. 

Mayacnaci— Mayaj  uaca. 

Mayaintalap^^Serranos. 

Mayanezit—  M  anexit. 

Mayaroa,  Mayarqaa— Mayaca. 

Maydiahkiah<0:-  Mayndeethkish. 

Mayeeea,  Mayeea—Mayeye. 

Mayekaadera-  Mahican. 

Mayea-^Mayeye. 

May^anathiooi8«-«  Mahican. 

Mayimeateii«  Magemiut. 

Maykaadera—  Mahican. 

Mayoaho- Kiowa. 

Mayoa«=Wayon. 

Mayrra- Mayara. 

Mazahuaa—  Omaha. 

Mazamoa—  Mazapes. 

Maxaqoia— Matsaki. 

Ma-aa-ro-ta»  Magaynteshni . 

Maz-peganai3ka— Mazpegnaka. 

Mazqaia,  Maxaqai—Matsaki. 

Vcheuomi,  Vohenwami,  Vohwaawamai— Wyo- 
ming. 

M'chwahUlaaittk-*  Wyalusing. 

Mdawakontona,  Mdawakontonwaiia,  Vday-wah- 
katm-twan  Dakotaa,  M*day-wah-kaantwaiin  Sioux, 
Vdaywawkawntwawna,  Mdeivedaa,  Mde-wa- 
han-ton-wan,  M'dewakaatoii,  M  dewakantonwan, 
Vde-wakan-towwana,  Vde-wakaafwan,  Md-Wa- 
kana,  Mdwakantonwana«Mdewakanton. 

Meadow  Indiana— Masooutens. 

Me-a-me-a-ga.  Meamea,  Meamia— Miami. 

Meandana—  Man  dan. 

Meantaout,  Meantaukett,  Meanticut— Men  tank. 

Meat-who— Methow. 
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Xa«ftddaeiit«B  Mecadacut. 
Xeo-a-no-to-nya*  Mikonotunne. 
Xacawii*  Pesa  wa. 
Xochayomy  —  Wyoming. 
Keoh-eha-oohB  Tooksetuk. 
Keeheoaokis—  Foxes. 
Keoheckeiioaw*  Meggeckeasou. 
XeohecooakUB  Foxes. 
Xechemitona  Mechemeton. 
Xeohias^  Machias. 
Xechimackia  Micmac. 
Keehkentiwooin— Mechkentowoon. 
X*ehaouakis»  Foxes. 
XeoiU»Hasatch. 
X^ontint--  Mascoutens. 
XeooKokee— Mikasuki. 
X6eoutinaa>  Mascouteos. 
Xfc'-to«-Mesbtshe. 
Xacuppom—  Wecuppom. 
Xe-dama-reo^  Bidamarek. 


Xeda^uakantoaa,  Xedawah-Kanton,  X«d-a-wakan- 
toan,  Xedawakaatont,  Xedawakanton  Sioox, 
Xadawakantwan,   Kedawaykantoana,   Xe-da-we- 


oon-tong,    Xed-ay-wah-kawn-t'waroiit    Xedaywa- 

kanstoaiit    Xed-ay-wa-kan-toMW    Xedaywokant'- 

want-"  Mdewakanton. 
Xedohipooria— Mosopelea. 
Xe-de-wah-kan-toan,  medewakaatoaiu,  Xedewakan- 

toBa.  Ked»-wa]wi-t'wans«MdewakaDton. 
Xadicine^  Hanga. 
XedUdin-Mednding. 
Kediwanktona—  Mdewakanton. 
Kednoftsi-  Ahtena. 
Xedooktaok,  Xadootaek,  Xedo«tek,  Xedoethek,  Xe- 

doktek,  Xedotteo— Medoctec. 
Kedsigamea—  Michigamea. 
Kadwakantonwan-  Mdewakanton. 
Xeehajromy  —  W  yoming. 
Ka-am-ma^  Chimariko. 
Keendua—  Mundua. 
Xee-ne-oow-«-gee=Miniconjou. 
Keesde  Oontae"- Amasecontl. 
Keeaeequagniloh— M  iseek  w  ig  weelis. 
Xee-sbom-e-neer—  Mishongnovi. 
Keeaaoonta->  Amaseconti. 
Kaethoo-thinyoowno"  Kainah . 
Keewa,  Xeewie-Mlwok. 
Xaewoo— Miwok,  Moquelumnan  Family. 
Kefanoookia= Mengakonkia. 
XageaiwiMw*^  Mikissioua. 
Xegesi—  Mgezewa. 
Keggeokrajoaw—  Meggeckessou. 
Xe^y,  Keghey,  Xeghty^i  Mayeye. 
Xe-gis-MjKe-guaee-'  Omegeeze. 
Kegoak,  Xagoal,  Kegue- Mohawk. 
Xegum,  XagfimaawaohorMicmao. 
Kaiwe»  MMta  wk. 
XeEerine,   Keberina,    Xeheron,   Xeherriet,   Xeher- 

riag,  Xeherron— Meherrin. 
Xohethawaa— Cree. 
Xehihammen-B  Mahican. 
Xelitoh-Meta. 
Kaidoo'Maidu. 
Kaihitea—  Mayeye. 
Kaipontsky—  Meii>onU!ky. 
Xa-i^ri-ia— Miehiraehe,  Tunanpin. 
Ka-ka'— Mikauni  kash  i  nga. 
Xa-ka-n§-tan— Mikonotunne. 
Kakaaonaky^  Mikasuki. 
XJP-ki-todn'-tvLn-  Mekichuntun. 
Xelattaw— Amalah  ta. 
Kalecitaa-"  Malecite. 

Salkominyi"  Menominee. 
alidta-Malecite. 
KOi'-Uhna-Tenino. 
KaUaoaat»  M  alecite. 
Xaliwarik—  Milwaukee. 
XcUataw = Amalah  ta. 
XaUekL  XaUaoki,  Xelloki=Milwaukee. 
Xalomalinoia,  Xeloiiiinaet=Menominee. 
Xal'oopa=>Nawiti. 
Xalotaakaa= Montauk . 
Xalwarck,  Xelwarik»  .Milwaukee. 
Xeraaeaigo = Min  ieonj  ou . 
Xainbranoa= Mimbrenos. 
Xamaaoon— Comanche. 
Xamiloonioae— Miami. 
Xainiiiiiniaaat= Menemesseg. 
Xamia— Miami. 
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Xim-koom-UahsMomkumlis. 

Xa'mogg'ina*  Memoggyins. 

Xemonomiar= Menominee. 

Xanaohaa™  Moache. 

Xanamaniat^Menominee. 

Xenataakatt">  Montauk. 

Xanatopa = Watopapinah. 

Xa-naa-xha-tan-naiing,  Xa-nau-xha-taw-naim = Me- 
nawzhetaunaung. 

XaneamU-  Miami. 

Xanohnrink = Mebenin. 

Xanohokatonchaa,  Xanehokatoaz«Mdewakanton. 

Xaneh^n  =>  Huron . 

XanooaaoantonSf  Xandawakkaiiton,Xaii-da-wa-kaii- 
ton^  Xandaonacanton,  Xandaouaoaatooas  Mdewa- 
kanton. 

Xandarink»Meherrin. 

Xandawaoantonrs,  Xenda  Wahkantoan,  Xanda-Wa- 
kan-Toann-  Mdewakanton. 

Xandoarink  ^  Meherrin . 

Xandoacatoiit  Xandnwakan ton ««  Mdewakanton . 

Xandwrink— Meberrin. 

Xenakut'th^  -Mequachake. 

Xe-na-iharna  -  Minisala. 

Xanasinka^anaaaiiiffhaa  Mlnlsink. 

Xenatara,  Kanatarraa^Hidatsa. 

Xangna,  Xangnoa,  -Xangny,  Xangwa,  Xangwaa, 
Xangwi— Iroquois. 

Xanharring,  Xanhayricksa  Meberrin. 

Xan-i-ooa-sna  =^  Miniconlou. 

Xeniolacamika = Meniofaffomeka. 

Xanitiiik,  Xaniaainak,  -  Xaniaaing,  Xaniiaingas, 
Keniasins^Minisink. 

Xeniaavarik  <=  Mi  nesetperi. 

Xannialnk.  Xanniaainalra»  Minisink. 

Xamiominiaa = Menominee. 

XanoMuat^  Menoquet. 

Xan  01  tha  Wooda=Nopemlng. 

Kanoga»  Menoquet 

Xanomanaa,  Xa-n^ma-na-ok,  Xanomaniaa,  Xanom- 
inie,  Xanomiuiy,  Xanomoaa,  Xanomonaaa,  Xa- 
nomonai,  Xanomonaa,  Xanomoniaa,  Xanomonya, 
Xanonomaaa,  Xanonomiaa^  Menominee. 

Xanowa  Kautong,  Xanowa  XontongB- Mdewakan- 
ton. 

Xanquagon^Maguaga. 

Xentakatt—  Montauk. 

Xantantona=>  Matantonwan. 

Xentoaka—  Montauk. 

Xentons=Mento. 

Xantonton  =>  Matantonwan. 

Xantona^Mento. 

Xenumassa = Menemesseg. 

Kanunoatok,  Xanunkataok,  Xannnkatuok,  Xanai» 
ketucka,  Xenonqaataoke^Menunkatuc. 

Xaontaakatt,  Xaontawkat— Montauk. 

Xaoaigamia-  Michigamea. 

Xaqna- Mohawk. 

Xaracock"-  Merric. 

Xaraqoaman^  Meracouman. 

Xarcedaa—  Merced. 

Xar-cdm—  Mershom. 

Xaraohkawick,  Xaraob^wikiiigh— Marychkenwi- 
kingh. 

Xarhoan— Menequen. 

Xarioookf  Xeriooka.  Xarikoka— Merric. 

Xerimichi— Miramicbi. 

Xarocomacook*  Rocameca. 

Xaroka- Merric. 

Xaronooomooo—  Werowacomoco. 

Xarrakwick-  Marycbkenwlkingh. 

Xarriack,  Xarrioocka- Merric. 

Xarrimacka—  Pennacook. 

Xarrimichi- Miramicbi. 

Xaraapaofa,  Xertapaga-Massapequa. 

Xertowacka— Metoac. 

X6'-rz5t-ka->  Meetkeni. 

Xeaa  da  Oaliatao— Uesfaota  Ayatbltona. 

Xaaa  Encantada—Katzimo. 

Xaaa  of  Oaliatao^Hesbota  Ayatbltona. 

Kaaaaagah-  Missisauga. 

Xaacala—  Mescal  es. 

Xeacalaraa,  Xaaealers,  Xaaeallaroa,  Xaacaloro  Apa- 
ehaa,  Xaaoaloa,  Xaaoaloroa^Mescaleros. 

Xaacata*  Mescales. 

Xeacataraa,  Xaaoolaro— Mescaleros. 

Kaahagak-  N  ushagak. 

XaahiiwiSatcigt— Mashawauk. 
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:—  MlchUlnutckiiiao. 


Mtthavn— Meeshawn. 

Xe«k  e  ne  mail  k*  ao4W| 

Mediik-Mashik. 

]Ie-ihiaf-fo-nit-«U,  M^-shia-fi-flM-ji*— MesblDgo- 

meidA. 
HathipeiU-  Msepase. 
Hedilaa^  ko^Mescaleroe. 
■aakkwa'kihM*-  Foxes. 
MMhoaet—  Melhow. 
]U-th«nf -a-aft-w*,  Mihomnavi,  M*-«hiuif-«-Mt-w«, 

]I*-«hiuif-ae-Ti«  Mi«hongnoTi. 
Marifm— ■»  Miohlgamea. 
MiiiTlinaMnte-  MichUimaoklxuto. 


HMita,HMite  Vtm-£ 
Maikeaua— Mesnkemai 


-HtMitch. 
kemaa. 
MMUffoak—  Maakegon. 
Maikwi'kr^-Foxes. 

XMpa&'a  nu,  X«qiat  KU.  Xatpata-kU-kas- 

pet&. 
XMquabiMk-  Mesquawbuck. 
Meaqvit—  Meequlte. 
Kasqnita,  ■Mqnittea^MesauitM. 
MeMaokoMtta.    XMsaekiiaUek— Maasachnset 
XeMafnet,   Xeaaacoot,    XaMaaafaa,  MeMataciea, 


Mfati 
XttMathiueU— Maaachuaet. 
MaMawomet— Iroquois. 
MMseothiiu—  Mascoatens. 
■MMnacks*  Foxes. 
Messen-Apaehea— Nayaho. 
Messenscqs"  Poxes. 
MssssisfSi,  MasstssfBSs,  Xaassaago.  Kssseaacnsa, 

Meiissiifttes,  MsssMsaonaa— MCmsauga. 
Wnssisiicii"  Miiwlnmrlk 
Messiasffuet,  Msssiaafaa,  Massiasfas,  Mtsiiisguea, 

^     '    .luras,  Xassiaaofara,  Kaasiisaffaa,  lUsaU* 


saofa- 


it«a.Xai 
iasatU*ft 


liwisauga. 

,  Xassowitos— Missouri. 
-Maasachuset. 
Meataeka- Mystic. 
V<a-ti(el-t«A-Mestethltun. 
]I«ati<f=«MyBtio. 
Msaticoa.  Mestiao- Metis. 
Matabatshnan— Metabetchooan. 
Xetaokwam*  Metocaum. 
Metaonmba— QuaruDgunve. 
■etakarta-  Hidatsa. 
Matapa*  Matape. 
Xatapawnien*  Mattapanf  ent. 
KatekafamiiuMetokifamea,  Metekia— Mlchigamea. 
Met-oow-wa.  Hstoowwee-Methow. 
Metea's  YUlafe-  Muskwawasepeotan. 
Mataklfamia—  Michlgamea. 
XetaowwesB-  Metho  w. 
Metarriaa—  Meherrin. 
M^Usiffamias-  Michlgamea. 
Metban,  Methews,  Ketkoma-Methow. 
VetlakOatiak.  MeUakkatlak-MetlakaUa. 
Metoennent--  Metocaum. 
Ke-too'-ta-kik-  Mandan. 
Xatotonto-Oto. 
Metoosoaprinioaeks—  Miami . 
MetoQwaoka,  Katawaoks— Metoao. 
Ketsapa—  Maspeth. 
Ketaiffameas-  Michlgamea. 
MettaBakik-Mattawamkeag. 
Ketatakanka-  Mandan. 
Meontaont-  Montauk. 
Mewahi-Miwok. 
Wimk  Bagaagan  Wininiwik-Miskwagamiwlrag. 

aigan. 
Mezioa^^  Pueblos. 
K<je-Mayeye. 
XaTsmma = Chlmariko. 
Keynomenjs.  KeynomineTa— Menominee, 
■esoaleros—  Mescaleros. 
■asquites— Mesquites. 
Khikana=»  Mahican. 
Mi-ah-kea-jaok-sah-  Miakechakeaa. 
Mi-ak'-ta-niia  Mandan. 
Mialaquo  =^  Big-island. 

XiamM,  Kiamea,  Wismlha,  Xiamioiisk- Miami. 
Xiamia  de  la  Onie<-Atchatchakangouen. 
Xiami  towni-  Keklonga. 
Xia6kish»  Piankashaw. 
Xiantaqoit-NianUc. 


XiayttsM— Mahoyum. 

Xloaiiapy*  Xleaaopy'a  town— Pflaklikaha 

Xioasokaa,  Kioaankaya,  XioasuMsa,  Xlaaankys^ 

Mlkasuki. 
Xieawji— Misshawa. 
Xi-aawi-Makah. 

Xiocasoaky.  Xicaosankto,  Xia-ao-aooo-a— MikasnkL 
Xieki^almki  Eadaobt-Salnt  Michael. 
XiohaUta-Muchalat. 
Xitthallaasfm— Wywlnfring 
wuh^Hwi^Vwa    XiokalUmakinaa  —  Michillmacki- 

nac. 
Xiek<  Xieh^aipi,  Xloka-XJohe  <toipy  Metamets- 

kop. 
XiohsaaUnr-Mlssisauga. 

gania.  Xiohiganians,  KiaUguaTxiohigoaRas* 
Michlgamea. 


Unioanaak.  ^s<«*fc*Hw»<<<ip*iM*i  Xf**-MliV*T*ai*Ffif*^^i 
ir<<^ii{iifm^ti^w  XiokiUimaainae,  XiekiUimae- 
MTift/^fc«,  Xiokmimakanae,  XiohilUmakiiiak, 
|ff5tfc<iHmfm^tii«.  yifthiiimtMit^iKMiV  Xiaki  Xae- 
^ti«  iHaKfmmaV«»i^,  XiokinimaaUaao— Michili- 
macklnac 

Xiokinipiapoat-  Btheneldell. 

Xiekiaagnak-Missisauga. 

Xiohiakoui-MiBsiassik. 

Xiok-la-ito-  Muchalat. 

Xieklimakiaak—  Michilimacklnac. 

Xiflhiwaftt—  Micmac. 

Xiekaapdoa—  Mlchopdo. 

XiohaagnaTa—  MishongnoTt 

XieibSgwadonk-Michipiooten. 

Xi-oi-t^wttt-mi  ^AnaS— Mishikhwutmetunne. 

XiciHinaqqinay,  XZoiaiaii'kiaimk— MichiUmacki- 
nac. 

Xiei'qwftt— Mlshlkhwutmetunne. 

Xiokasanky,  Xioka  Bukaaa,  Xi«^kaankians,  Xieka- 
■okias-Mikasuki. 

Xiekamao-  Micmac. 

Xioksaawba-  Mlckkesawbee. 

Xiekmaoks,  XiokoMks^  Micmac. 

Wak-saok-saal-tom*  Micksucksealton. 

XI-9lanq'-toa-w{Ui'-ti»  Klikitat 

XI-ila'-Qa-mia-t'  ^'— Mithlauamintthal. 

Xiftmaitk",  Xiemaka^  Micmac. 

Xicoagaivi,  Xi-ea&'-Ia-a-Ti— MishongnoTt 

XiooBopy-  Pilaklikaha. 

Xi-eaa-a-Ti«Mi8hongnovi. 

Xio-p4'p-aa&-  Mishpapsna. 

Xie-ta-p£l-wa-  Mlshtapal  wa. 

Xia-ta-p&wft-  Mishtapawa. 

Xietawayiag—  Mishtawayawlnlnlwak. 

Xiddla  AatXm-Halona. 

Xiddla  ladiaasoTangesatsa. 

Xiddla  Xohawk  Castfo»CanaJoharie. 

Xiddla  Plaaa-Halona. 

Xiddla  8pokwnish»81ntootoolish. 

Xiddlatawa-Mlddle  VUlage. 

Xidawakaatonwaaa*  Mde  wakan  ton . 

Xiditadi—  Hidatsa. 

Xidao6skia,  Xidatfrtsi-Ahtena. 

Xidu-Maidu. 

XiadaoflUcai,  Xiadaafrkia-Ahtena. 

XisoikreApaohas,  Xismbraaas,  Xiamkraa— Mlmbre- 
fios. 

Xi-am-ma-  Cblmariko. 

Xiaakre-  Mimbrefios. 

wtyyttmsi*kt— M  icmacs. 

£HokikiliaioaB-  Migechichillniou. 

Krgisi- Omegeeze. 

Xi^u,  Xigingoi-Migulhul. 

Xlfisi—  Omegeeze. 

XiBwaadtrti  sfihiftftT^**^™ Mahican. 

Xik-tatta-haag-knaok,  Xik-Tana-KaarKuak-Me 
tutahanke. 

Xik£-at(-Sboshonl. 

Xikadaahitokishi-Nez  Perots. 

Xika  aika-ahiagga— Mikaunikashinga. 

Xikaaopy-  Pilaklikaha. 

Xika'  q*a  ni'  kaoi'  aa-Mikakhenikashika. 

Xika  qla  iiSga-Mlkaunikashinga. 

Xikasaoldsa-Mikasuki. 

Xlkaai-uaikaei"ga-  Mandhlnkagaghe. 
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MikMukY-Mikasukl. 

Xika  unikaciBga— MikRunlkashinga. 

Kikemak"  Micmac. 

Mik-iara-  Amaikiara. 

Xikikonet,  Kikikoaet,  Mikikooat-Nikikouek. 

Kikinao-Michllimackinac. 

Mndnalc-MikODoh. 

Mi'kina'kiwadoiwiniiiiwK.   MTUna'klwadiihlwiiiX- 

nlwBC.     Mi'kina'kwftonrinixiiwfc-iMikinakwa- 

dshlwlniniwak. 
KUdMooa-  Mikissioim. 
Mikkesoeke-  Mlkasuki. 
Mflrmafta,  Mikmak—  Micmac. 
Mikonaohakhi— MiBkouaha. 
Mi'kowa-Mehkoa. 
MikaakMalton*  Micksucluealton. 
Mi'-ka-Uto'-  Miknlitsh. 
Mi'-kwnn-n^'^ftiui^—  Mikonotuzme. 
Ki'kyaakS*  Shoshoni. 
Kilbanks-chim-si-aiu— Talmshian. 
Kileo-to-nac— MeleJ  o. 


XiUMtet^  Kilieite-Maleclte. 
~  ~  Milky  ^ 

MiUbank  Indians,  KiUbank  Sound  Indians- Bella- 


Milky  Hollow  Buin- Milky  Wash  ruin. 


bella. 

Kille  Lao  bandaMlsisagaikaxiiwinixiiwak. 

MiUi-hhlama-Tenlno. 

Kilowaoks—  Metoac. 

Hiltinoma—  Multnomah. 

Milwankie—  Milwau  kee. 

Mimai'-MImal. 

Mimbrenas,  Kimbrerenos,  mimbres,  Mimbres 
Apaehoa—  Mimbrefioe. 

Mimetari=Hidat8a. 

Miminimisset—  Menemeeseg. 

MimTre — M  imbrefios. 

Mina'kwft— Menoquet*8  village. 

Minataroe,  Hinatares,  Minatonoa—Hidatsa. 

Minoees,  Xinci— Munsee. 

Kinckqnaa — Iroquois. 

Minokos—  Conesloga. 

Mincqoaas—  IroquoiB. 

KiA-da,  -wir-o&r-ton— Mdewakanton. 

Mineamies— Menominee. 

Kineooffue,  Mineoosias,  Xineeoufan,  Mi-no-kag'- 
iiis—MiniconJou. 

Kineoes— Mingo. 

IQnisiipi'rik-  Minesetperl. 

Kinetaire,  Minetarees.lIinetaros— Hidatea. 

Xinetares  of  the  Praine— Atsina. 

Minetari,  Minetaries,  Kinetarro—Hidatsa. 

Kinswafl^— Mil  waukee. 

Mingaes-*  Iroquois. 

Xingo— Mingko. 

Hinfoo,  Xiofos,  lIingwoo=>IroquoiSk 

Xinlamies-  M  iami. 

Xiniamis—  Menominee. 

Xini-oala—  I  tazi  pcho. 

Xini-can-gsha— Minicon  jou. 

Xinieau—Piniquu. 

Xini-Ooniottj  Kinioouffhas,  Xinioo^Jons,  Xini-kan- 
jons,  Xinikan  ojo,  Xinikanyes,  Xinikanyo  woinpi, 
Xin-ikan'-in,  lUiii-kiaiadsa,  Xiniko^foos.  Xini- 
konga,  Xinikongshas,  Xiniko6ja— Miniconjou. 

Xi^i'niiric^i  oiB'a-Mininihkaahfna. 

Xinipftta-  Minnepata. 

Xini-iala-Itazipcho. 

Xinishap'ako—  Dakota. 

Xinisinoks,  Xinising-Minisink. 

Xiniskaya  ki^on,  Kinislraya  kiyon,  Xiniskuya- 
kito'uB—  Miniflkuyakicbuu. 

Xinissens—  Minisink. 

XinissisMunsee. 

Xipissingh.  Xlnissinks-Minisink. 

Kinisteneaox— Cree. 

Kinisnk- Minisink. 

Xinitare,  Xinitareea—Hidatsa. 

Xinitares  of  the  Prairie— Atsina. 

Xinitari-Hidatsa. 

Xmi'tigank-"  Menitegow. 

Xi»-ke' qa^'-ye— Min  kekhanye. 

Xi"-ks  yin'-e-Minkeyine. 

Xinkhotliatno— Mentokakat. 

Xinnake-nosso,  Xin-na-kine-az-so,  Xinneoargois, 
Xinne-caoshas,  Xinnecoroox,  Xinnecoioos,  Xinna- 
oongew,  Xinnaoongou,  Xinneooi^on,  itinnacoi^oa, 
Xinnaconjonx,  Xinnecouios,  Xinnacoujon,  Xinne 
Oo^Jonz  moox,  Xinna^usha,  Xinnacowznaa— 
Miniconjou. 


Xinnah-sap-pay-dah—  MineaetperL 
Xin-na-kaQ'^sa,  Xinnakoi\jo— Miniconjou. 
Xinnaasinck— Minisink. 
Xinnatahraes,    Xinnetahsa,    Xm-na-ti-ra,    Xinna- 

taraas,  XinnataraesXataharta— Hidatsa. 
Xinnataraas  of  Fort  da  Frairia,  Xinnataraes  of  the 

Plains,  Xinnataraas  of  the  Prairie— Atsina. 
Xinnetaraas  of  the  Willows,  Xinnataroas,  Xinnetar 

ras-Hidatsa. 
Xinneways—  Illinois. 
Xinniooneew.   Xinni-kan-Joos,    Xinnikanya  Woa- 

hipa—  Miniconjou. 
Xinnisink,  Xinnissincka,  Xinnissinka— Minisink. 
Xinnitaraas,  Xinnitaraas  Xataharta—  Hidatsa. 
Xinnitaraas  of  Fort  da  Prairie— Atsina. 
Kinnitareas  of  the  Willows,  Xinnitaris,  Xinntarae— 

Hidatsa. 
Xinoia— Aminoia. 
Xinokantongs—  Mdewakanton. 
Xinominees,  Xinominies,  Kinomonees,  Xinoniones, 

Xinoomanaa—  Menominee. 
Xin^osky— Ahtena. 
Xinoqaet—  Menoquet. 

Xinowakanton,  Kinowa  Kantong— Mdewakanton. 
Xinowas— Iowa. 

Xinoway-Xantong,  Xinoway  Kantong,  Xinow  Kan- 
tong—Mdewakanton . 
Xinoya—  A  minoya. 

Xinqoaas,  Xinqnaes- Conestoga,  Iroquois. 
Xinqoaos-  Conestoga. 
Xinqnas— Conestoga,  Iroquois. 
Xinqoasa,  Xinqoays— Conestoga. 
Xi"'qa(ya-iats'e— Manhazulintanman. 
"  *  '  Conestoga. 


Xintou^Mento. 

Xinusing-  Minisink. 

Xin^sk^— Ahtena. 

Xi«-za-saH*^jI-ki    d«ta»^tigi-Zhanhadtadhis- 

han. 
Xi>*za-sa>>-wet'agl—  Mlnghasanwetazhl. 
Xioxa'ska— Mingbaska. 

Xi«  xa'  ska  i'  niqk'ioi"'a-Minghaskainihkashina. 
Xiook-Miwok. 
Xipaomas—  Makoma. 
Xi  Voiin-tik-  Mipsbuntik. 
Xipagoas,  Xipagou- Winnebago. 
Xiqaesesqnalna  =3  Niquesesq  ueTua. 
Xiqai=>Hopi. 
Xiraoopas^ = Maricopa. 
Xiramfs^i  Miami. 
Xirimichy  =«  Mi  ramicbi. 
Xirocopas=MaricoDa. 
Xirracntaohaeky  ==  Montauk. 
Xi-sal-ia  Xann- Musalakun. 
Xiscalaros  «  Mescaleros. 
Xisoelemaokena,     Xisolimakinaok— Micbilimack- 

inac. 
Xiscolts='Miskut. 
Xisebthins.  Xisootins=*Mascouten8. 
Xiscott=Miskut. 
Xisoooaquis  =>  Foxes. 
Xisham=aMisbawum. 
Xi-shan-qn-na-vi-  Misbongnovi. 
Xishawomet  «>  Sbawomet. 


inank—  Micbilimackinac. 

Xishiptonga = Ka  wai  ka. 

Xish^emaa— Mesbkemau. 

Xi-shong-i-niv,  Xi-shong'-i-nivi,  Xi-shong-in-ovi, 
Xishongnavi,  Xishongop-avi,  Xi-shon-na-vi- 
Misbongnovi. 

Xishowomett=Sbawomet. 

Xisiassins  (Petits)»Mi8ta8sin. 

Xisilimakenak,  Xisillimakinac- Micbilimackinac. 

Xisin^joa—  Misinagua. 

Xision  de  NacogdoGnes=Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guada- 
lupe de  los  Nacogdoches. 

Xi-sis-Omisis. 

Xisisagas,  Xisisagey^Missisauga. 

Xisiskoui-  Missiassik. 

Xisitagaes«-  MLssisauga. 

Xis-ku-whu ->  Mlseek  wig  weelis. 

Xis-Keeffoas=<Ma8kegon. 

Xiskigula = Pascag  oula. 

Xiakogonhirinis = Mask  egon . 

Xiskuakes»Miskouaba. 
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mgtii-Qami-Bayt-ifMi-aiiiahindibag  —  Miskwagami- 

wiaagaigan. 
MiskwidMi= Mesk  wad&re. 
Kiikwi-ki  Kiw^  SMMn  W^nin^lk^Mlskwa- 

cami  wisagaigan. 
MUkwiam  ^  M  usqueam. 
Miskwukeeyuks  Foxes. 
Mislimakinaoa  Michilimackinac. 
■isonks  Miemisflouks. 
KisoorUs  Missouri. 
Kisqaeam = M  usqueam. 
]IUqiiito=>  Mesqulte. 
Miiaada,  Misuget^Missisauga. 
Missaqaogoess  Nesaquake. 
Missasagas,  Kisaasago,  Kiaaaaagn^  Hiaaaaaago,  Mia- 

aaaaugaa,  Kiaaaugeea— Missisauga. 
MiaselemanhiTiaok,  miaselMnakinach,  Kiaaelemak- 

naoh— M  icbilimackinac. 
Miaaaqaeka,  Miaaeaagaa,  Miaaeaagoea,  Kiaaeaagaes, 

Kiaaeaaqaea,  WiMiagoa—  Missisau^. 
Kiaailikinao,     Miaailimaokinao,    Muailimackinak, 

Mi  111  1  imi  k*"  ^^''i  Wifiliyflak'Tiafti  Miaailimakiiiak, 

Wisailimaqoina,  Xiaailinaokinak,  Miasilinianao, 

Ifissilliniafkinafi,  MiMi11if***nk^Fiftt  ^*iff*^***ak'*^a™ 

Michilimackinac. 
Kisainaaagueaa  M  issisauga. 
Miaaion  de  St.  Joaeph^Qoiogouen. 
Kisaion  Kontexama=»Ca8a  Grande. 
Kiaaion  of  tiie  Holy  Ohost^Shaugawaumlkong. 
Miaaion  Point  =>Re8tlgouche. 
MiMJoaagaaa— Missisauga. 
Kiaaioona*  M  issouri. 
Kiaaiqneoka,  Kiaaiaagaea,  Kiiaiaagea,  Miaaiaa^a, 

Miaaiaaffoa,   Miaaiaaguek    Kisaiiignes,    Kiaaiaa- 

guys,  Misaisak,  Miiaisakis,  Miaaiaaqne,  Kiaaiaa- 

queea,  Kiaaiaaij^oa^Misslaauga. 
Miaaiaooni,  Kiaaiskonyi-MisMiassiliL. 
Kiaaiaaa^  Kiaaiaaageta.  Misaiaaafoyea,  Kiaaiaaa- 

gez,  MiMJiaagiea.  Miiiisaagaaa,  miaaiaaague*  Mia- 

aisaaguraa,  miaaiaaakis,  MiBaiaaaqaea,  Miasiaaan- 

gera,  Miaaiaaaum,  Misaisaaugiea,  Xiaaisaangaea, 

Miaaiaagoaa = Missisauga. 
Misaiaainaway»  Missisdnewa. 
Kiaaiaaipone— Misesopano. 
Kiasiaaippi  bandar- Kitchisibiwininiwug. 
Kisaita^ea—  Missisauga. 
Xiaaoon*  Missouri. 
Kiyopeno— Sopone. 
Miasountaf  Miatouria,  Miaaooriana,  Miaaonrie,  Mia- 

soorient,  Miaaoorioa,  Miaaouria,  Miuoorita,  Mia- 

sonrite,  Miaaonry- Missouri. 
Miaataaainso-  M  istasHin. 

Misauri,  Miuurier,  Miasoria,  Miaanrya— MiMsouri . 
Miatapnia,   Miataainionek,   Miataairenoia,   Miataai- 

rinina,  Miataaaini,  Miataaainni,  Miataaalrinina— 

Mistassin. 
MX'ttavirnilt=>  Hotamitanio. 
Mistick«BMy»<tic. 
Miat^uoheB  Restigouche. 
MiatiBalnnya^  Mistassin. 
Mi'-s{ui=Misun. 
Miauri8«  M  issouri. 
Mita«Meta. 

MItahawive-  Kitkehahki. 
Mitaai«Methow. 
Mitohigamaa,  Mitohigamea,  Mitohigamiaa-Michi- 

^amea. 
Mitchinimaokenackao  Michilimackinac. 
Mitohitamou—  M  istassin. 
Kitc-hi-yu«  Michiyu. 
Mi- toi'-ra- tee — M  ic  hirache. 
Mitc-Ka-na-Kau«  Miscanaka. 
Mithouie8=-  Met  how. 
Mitiling»  Kalopaling. 
Mi-til'-ti-Medilding. 
Mi'tlmetle'ltc-  Mitlmetlelch. 
Mi-toam'  Kai  P6-mo»Mitomkai  Porno. 
Mitahopda-  Michopdo. 
Mitait/- Wichita. 

Mitntahankiah.  Mitutahankuo— Metutahanke. 
Miuj(  tin —Tonka  wa. 
Mivira=»Quivira. 
Ki'-wa,  Mi'wi—Miwok. 
][i-wok»Moquelumnan  Family. 
Miy  amis— Miami. 
Miyi— Mayeye. 
Mizamiohis—  Miramlchi. 
Mkatewetitata-Siksika. 


Mnaeadeaa« White  Indians. 
Mnakho- tana— Unakhotana. 
Moaoha—  Yuquot. 
Moachet— Mooachaht. 
Moacks—  Mohawk. 
MoadaaaaB  M  u  kla.ssa. 
Moadoo,  Moahtockna—  Modoc 
Moak»  Mohawk. 
Mbal-kai»Boalkea. 
Moan'-aa-si— Mono. 
Moan-Kopi—  Oraibi. 
Xoaaaonea,  Moaaaona— Abnaki. 
Moatakiah- Modoc. 
Mo'atoath- Mooachaht. 
Moatok-gish,  Moatokni- Modoc. 
Mo-a- wa- ta-ve-waah-B  Tabeguache. 
Moawk—  Mohawk. 
Mobaa— Movas. 

Mobelana,  Mobilaa,  Mobileana— Mobile. 
Mobiliana— Creeks,  Mobile,  Muskhogean  Family. 
Mobiliena— Mobi  le. 
Muklassa. 


Mooaa— Hopi. 

Mooeaain-with-holea—  Bannock. 

Moohgeychkonk*"  M  echgachkamic. 

Mochgonnekonok»  Shinuecock. 

Moohi^Hopi. 

Moohioahny,  Mooliicohuy°-Mochicaui. 

Mochiea— Hopi. 

Moohila*  Mochilagua. 

Moohomeaa  Delaware. 

Moohop—  Mochopa. 

Mookhoeken— Hockhocken. 

Mo-oko'-3[i — Creeks. 

Mookwayi»  Mohawk. 

M0C090,  Moooaa,  Moooao,  Moooaaon— Moquoso. 

Mooquagea,  Moequayea— Mohawk. 

Mootaaama»Casa  Grande. 

Mootezuma—  Oposura. 

Mootobya  M  octobl. 

Modanks,  Mo-dooka,  Modoea,  Modok,  Mo'doUah, 
Mo'dolmi,  Modook" Modoc. 

Mo4-ka-ne-ka'-ahe-ga—  Manyinka. 

Mo-^kwe-ah-ha-a  Chedunga. 

Moelobitea—  Moctoby . 

Mo«ncai>i--  Moenkapi. 

Moeneminea  Oaatle,  Moeneminnea  Oaatle—Mone- 
mius. 

MoengSana— Moingwena. 

Moen-kopi—  Moenkapi. 

Moumitania—  H  idatsa. 

Moeroahkonnr—  Meletecunk. 

Mo-e-twaa->P(ilaihnihan  Family. 

Mogall,  Mogallonea— Mogollon. 

Mogekiii>»  Mohegau. 

Mogeria»Uopi. 

Mogianeucka— Mohegan . 

Mogin—Hopi. 

Mogino*  Moquino. 

Mogkmikakauke— Magunkaquc^. 

Mogluahah  town— Mugulasha. 

Mogoronea,  MogoU,  Mogollone—MogoUon. 

Mogoluahaa— Mugulosna. 

Mogoso — M  oquoso. 

Mogoolaohaa— Mugulasha. 

Mogoyonea—  MogoTlon. 

Mogoso—  Moquo80. 

Mogoaohia—  Moache. 

Mogul— Hopi. 

Mogoino-  Moquino. 

Monaakx— Mohawk. 

Mohaoe— Hopi. 

Mohaoka,  Mohaoo,  Mohaoqa,  Mohacqnea,  Mohaea, 
Mohagga— Mohawk. 

Mohagin— Mohegan. 

Mohan—  Mohawk. 

Mohanve—  Mohave. 

Mohaka,  Mohakx— Mohawk. 

Mohanaick- Manhasset. 

Mohaqe,  Mohaqa,  Mohaqnea— Mohawk. 

Mohaakahod— Mahaskahod. 

Mohauoka,  Mohanga,  Mohaokea,  Mohauka— Mo- 
hawk. 

Mokavi,  Mohawa— Mohave. 

Mohawcka—  Mohawk. 

Mohawe—  Mohave. 

Nohawk^  Mohiwquea,  Mohawa— Mohawk. 

Moheag,  Moheagan,  Moheagandera,  Mohaagea,  Mo- 
heagnea— Mohegan. 
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Moheakanneews,    Moheakennnlo,    Moheakonniiok, 

Xoheaknimiiks,  Mobecaa,  Moheekont,  Mohecon- 

nook,  Mo-hee-ganaMaiiican. 
Moheenni,  MoheM^  Moheek,  Moheganloki,  Mohe- 

gen,  jfohegea,  ]Cohegin»Mobegan. 
Hohegoa  Mohawk. 
Xohen,  Mohekeii«-Mohegan. 
Xokekm.  Mo-he-kon-a-tik,  Mo-he'-kiu-ne-uk,  Mohe- 

kannaks,  Mohekaiiiih»Mahican. 
Mohemenehoes,  Xohemenehoes,  Mohemonsoes—Mo- 

hemencho. 
Mohetan«>  Moheton. 
Mohioander.  Mobicanda-^Mahican. 
Mohican  Joimstown—Mohickon  John's  Town. 
Mohioann,  Mohioaiui,  Mohiceont,  Mohiokaa,  Mohick- 

andan,  Mohickeno-Mahican. 
Mohioken  ViUaget-Mohickon  John's  Town. 
Mohickont— Mahican. 
Mohifaa,    Mohiganeuoka,    Mohiganie,     Mohiffens, 

Monigrans,  Mohiggen,  Mohiggenen,  Mohigneni, 

Kohigui«  Mohegan. 
Mohigono-  Mahican . 
Mohtf onert—  Mohegan. 
Mohikan,    Mohikander,    Mohikondert,    Mohikonsi- 

Mahican. 
Mohiaeyam-iSerranos. 
Mohingana,  Mohinganso- Mahican. 
M^hkaoh-Mokaich. 
Mohk  ta  hwi  tan  inaMoqtavhaitaniu. 
Moh-kah'—  Makan. 
Mohoakk-  Mohawk. 
M ohooanden»  Mahican. 
]fohooe<->Hopi. 
Mohocka,  Mohoos<- Mohawk. 
Mohogans"  M  ah  lean . 
Mohogei,  Mohoggt— Mohawk. 
M ohogin»  Mohegan. 
M  oho«-°  Mohawk. 
Mohokaoden^  Mahican. 
Mohokesi  Mohokii- Mohawk. 
Mohoningo-  Mahoning. 
Xohontowonea-B  Manckatawanguin. 
Mohoqai,  Monotse— Hopi. 
Mohookes,  Mohowaogaook,  Mohowawogs,  Mohowki. 

Mohoxa- Mohawk. 
Xoh-Ua-hai'-ta-ni-o-Ute. 
M6htawas—  Kansa. 
Xoh-ta'- wa-ta-ta'-ni-Oi"  SIhasapa. 
Xohoaohe,    Mohoaohe    XTtahs,    Mohoaohe    XTtea— 

Moache. 
Xohaeoona,  Mohaccories» Mahican. 
Kohneki-iMohawk. 
Mohohaehea— Moac  he. 
Moi-ka-nika-shing-ga—  Manyinkn. 
Moingoana.  Moingona,  Moint»Moin^wena. 
Moiaoea,  Hoiaris,  Mojaor,  Mojave»>  Mohave. 
Moinal-oa*- Moi  nal  una. 
Vokahoki»Okahoki. 
Mdkai — Calapooya. 
M^kaiqch,  Ho'-kaito— Mokaich. 
Hokalatha»  Imongalasha. 
Mo-katsh-Mokafch. 
Mokanit  Mokawkes-»  Mohawk. 
Moke— Calapooya. 
Mokee— Hopi. 
Mokelomnes— Mokelumne. 
Moke  m^akt»  Calapooya. 
Mokea»Hopi. 
Mokhabas»  Mohave. 
Moki-Hopi. 
Kolalalai,  Molale,  Molalla,  Molallah,  Molallalat, 

MolaUales,  Molalle  Indians,    MolaUie,    Mo-lay- 

leas—Molala. 
Molchatna—  M  nlchatna. 
Moleaaleys,    Molealleg,    Mole  Alley,    MolealUes— 

Molala. 
Molej{=Santa  Rosalina  Mulege. 
Molel-Molala. 

Molele— Molala,  Waiilatpnan  Family. 
MoleUe,  Molell,  MoUalas»  Molala. 
MoUona,  Moloa,  Molona»HomoIua. 
M51aein->  MalRsum . 
Moltaomas»  Multnomah. 
Molzaves—  Mohave. 
Mominimisset— Menemesseg. 
MonaehanB=  Monacan . 
Monaohe,  Mo-na-chia  Mono. 
Monahasanu^  KonahassanngheiaMonahassano. 
Monahegan,  monahiganencks,  Monahiganick,  Mo- 


nakiggan,  Monahiggannick,  Monakinanle,  Mona- 
higgens,  Monakiggon,  Monahigon— Mohegan. 

Monanoaoi—  Manahoac. 

Monakin—  Monacan. 

Monamoy,  Monamoyik—  M  anamoy I  k . 

Monanacak  Rahowaoak,  Monanacans—  Monacan. 

Monaa»Mono. 

MonaaiecaDanoet,  Monaaioeapanoes,  Monadokapa- 
nought,  Monasakapanough— Monnsiccapano. 

Monatona,  Monatons—  Manhattan. 

Moncey—  M  nnsee. 

Mondaqne—  Anadarko. 

Moneccwhe  Biooz—Miniconiou. 

Mon-eka-goh-ha<-Mandhinkagaghe. 

Monemin*!  eastle-»Monemiu8. 

Monengwanekan— Shaugawaumikong. 

Monffontatchaa,  Mongomaoha,  Mongomatohet— Mu- 
gulasha. 

Mongsoa  Eithynyook,  Mongsoa-eythinyoowuc— 
Monsoni. 

Mongiiagon»  Moguaga. 

Monhagm—  Mohegan. 

Monhautet »  Man  basset. 

Monheagan,  Monhean,  MonheTftns,  Monhege,  Mon- 
hegen,  Monhiggin,  Monhiggons,  Monhiggt—  Mohe- 
gan. 

Monimoy— Manamoy  i  k . 

Moningwanekan— Shaugawaumikong. 

Monii— Menominee. 

Monkey  Indians— Hopi. 

Monloua—  Homoloa. 

Mon-miah— Samamish. 

Monmaohloosen-  Wyalusing. 

Monneaick = Minisin  k . 

Monocans—  Monacan. 

Monoes— Mono. 

Monohegens— Mohegan. 

Monomeni— Menominee. 

Monomete—  Manomet. 

Monomins,  Monomonees— Menominee. 

Monomoy  —  M  anamoyi  k . 

Monomunies—  Menominee. 

Mo-no'-ni-o— Mandan. 

Mono  Pi-Xrtes— Mono. 

Monqnoi— Hopi. 

Mons— Mous. 

Monsaunis— Monsoni . 

Monaays,  Monsees,  Monseya,  Monsi- Munsee. 

Monsiemakenaok-  M  ichilimackinac. 

Monsies—  Munsee. 

Monaonabi,  Monaonavi-  Mishongnoyi. 

Monsone,  Monsoni- Mouaonee. 

Monsonieo,  Monaonies— Mbnsoni. 

Monaopela—  Moeopelea. 

Monsoonio-  Monsoni. 

Mona8pelea,  Monaoupelea— Moeopelea. 

Moneys— Munsee. 

Montacat—  Mon  tauk. 

Montagnaia— Chipewyan,  Nahane. 

Montagnais  of  Lake  St.  John»ChicoutImi. 

Montagnaita— Montagnais. 

Montagnardea— Montagnurd. 

Montagnarda,  Montagnara— Montagnais. 

Montagneea— Chipewyan. 

Montagnes— Chipewyan,  Montagnais. 

Montagneae— Mikinakwadshiwininiwak. 

Montagnets—  Montagnais. 

Montagneora-  Onon  daga. 

Montagnes— Chipewyan,  Montagnais. 

Montagnoia,  Montagreta— Montagnais. 

Montaru^— Montagnais,  Onondaga. 

Montaignaira,  Montaigners,  Montaignes,  Montai- 
gnets,  Montainiera— Montagnais. 

Montake,  Montaks— Mon  tauk. 

Montanaro,  Montaniak—  Montagnais. 

Montank,  Montanckett,  Montaug,  Montauketti  Mon- 
taoknt,  Montanane- Mon  tauk. 

Montawanakeaf  —  Mattawamkeag. 

Montekakat— Mentokakat. 

Monterey— San  Carlos. 

Montezama»Casa  Grande,  Casa  Monteziima. 

Montezuma  Pueblo— Pueblo  Pintado. 

Monthees,  Monthevs- Munsee. 

Montoake,  Montocks,  Montok— Montauk. 

Montotos— Nutunutu. 

Montoweses— Mantowese. 

Mont-Feles-Monts  Pel^. 

Montuoks = Montauk . 

Mdnuhchogok—  Manchaug. 
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Konnment,  Xonumet—Manomet. 
Mononkatack^  Menunkatuc. 
Monymoyki-  Manamoyik. 
Monaoni— Monaoni. 

Mooaoht-aht,  Moo-oha-aht— Mooachaht. 
Mooehas—  Moteai. 
Mooffimkawr  i-  Maininkaquog. 
Mo<wairt—  Mohawk; 

Mooklaasa.  Mooklaoaan,  Xo(^-laii-«ta— Muklassa. 
Moolalle-°  Molala. 
Koolamohapa—  Mulamchapa. 
MooldlU-Molala. 
Koon'-aa-d— Paiute. 
Moon-ealTMi-  Menominee. 
Moon'-cha—  Tunanpin. 
Xoonso-Mous. 

MoonyriUe  Saw  MUU-Moodyyille  Saw  MULs. 
Mooqai— Hopi. 
Koor-i-oh«,  moo-rls—Murek. 
Mooae-deer  Indiana,  Koom  Indiani,  Moom  River  In- 
diana—Monsoni. 
Mooahahneh,  MooahanaTe,  Moo-aha-neh,  Mooahonfae 

nay  vea,    Mooahonfaanayrae,    Moo-aoAf'-na-Te— 

Mishongnovi. 
Mooteeyuhew—  Mataguay . 
Mo-o-tia-Hopl. 
Moooohaht—  Mooachaht. 
Moq,  Moqni— Hopi. 
Moqnaohaa—  Moache. 
Moqoaea—  Mohawk. 
Moqoa  Indiana— Hopi. 
Koqnakaea.  Hoqaaa,  Hoqnaaa,  Koquanka,  Moqua- 

wea— Mohawk, 
■aqnelonme— Moauelumnan  Family. 
Moqnelnnmea—  MoKelumne. 
Moqaea^Hopi. 

Koqni-Hopi.  Mohawk,  Walpi. 
Moqnian  Puebloa^Hopi. 
Moqni  oonoave— Moeiikapi. 
Moqninaa,  Koqninoa,  Koqniaa,  Moqnitol,  Koqnoia— 

Hopi. 
Moqnopen—  Mecopen. 
Moqaj7— Hopi. 
Moranioandara—  Mahican. 
Morahtkana— Mohegan. 
Moraigana,  Moraiguna,  Morainganai- Mahican. 
Morai-uh— Murek. 
Moranghtaonna—  Moraughtacund. 
Morargana—  Mahican. 
Moratico,  Moratocka,  Moratoka— Moratoc. 
Moxattico— Moraughtacund. 
Morattiggon-  Moratiggon. 
MoratncK—  Moratoc. 
Moranghtaond—  Moraughtacund. 
Morheton — Hahaton  wan  na. 
Morhieana—  Mohegan. 
Moriaa-Murek. 
Morioetown-«  Lachalsap. 
Mo-ri-oha=  M  u  re  k . 
Moriaona—  M  ODRoni. 
Morlal-lea-=  Molala. 
Moroni— Hopi. 
Koranevoi,  Korahawakoje,  MonaiTakoi,  Monhera- 

koe,  Morxovoi— Morzhovoi. 
Moaack— Masac's  Village. 
Moaanaia,  Moaania,  Moaaanabi,  Moaaanave— Mish- 

ongnovi. 
Moaoalara—  Mescaleroe. 
Moacama— Mocama. 
Moaea'  Band— Sinkiuse. 
Moahamoqaett—  MaAsomuck. 
Moahanganabi=°  Mishongnovl. 
Koahkoa— Foxes.  Mascoutens. 
Moahome — Na  vaho. 
Moahongnav^—  M  ishongno  vl. 
M6ai— Hopi,  Kadohadacho. 
MoafcU-Hopi. 
Moakoky— Creek  s. 
Moakwaa= Mooskwajmh. 
Moaoniqne— Mousont^e. 

MoaopeUeaa,  Moaopolca,  Koaopolaa— Mosopelea. 
Moaquaugaett—  Mohawk. 
Mo8quiea>=  Hopi. 
Moaquitana— Mascoutens. 
Moaqoitoa— Mascoutens,  Mosquito  Indians. ' 
Moaaette»Mas8et. 

Moaaonganabi,  Moaxaanavi— Mishongnovl. 
Motanteoa— Oto. 


Motaretins—  Mascoutens. 
Mo-U-to-aiaJKo-U'-tota-  Motahtosika. 
M6'Uw&a-Kan8a. 
Mo'teUth-Muchalat 
M6-ta-Hopi. 

Motaohicahna— MochicauL 
Motajnitaniu-Woksihitania. 
Motaaom— Mutsun . 
Motdtatak-Oto. 
Motntioatsi-  Mutnticachi. 
Monchatha— M  ooachaht. 
Mongolaohaa,  Mongoulaehaa— Mogulasha. 
Monrnia— Hopi. 
Moonaka— Mohawk. 
Moningouaia— Moingwena. 
Monlonbia— Moctobi. 
Monntaoatt—  Montauk. 
Mountain— Chipewyan. 
Mountain  Aaainaboiaa— Tschantoga. 
Mountain  Comaneha— Apache. 
Kouatainaar— Chipewyan. 

Monntainaara— Montagnais,   Montagnard,  Onon- 
daga. 
Mountain  Indiana— Chipewyan,  Etagottine,  Koyu- 

kukhotana,   Montagnais,   Tenankutchin,   Tu- 

tchonekutchin. 
Mountain-men— Tenankutchin. 
Mountain  Sheep-Satera^Tukuaiika. 
Mountain  Sheep  Men— Abbatotine. 
Mountain  Stoneva,  Mountain  Stoniea— Tschantoga. 
Mountaneera,  Mountaneea— Montagnais. 
Mourigan— Mahican. 
Mouaaa— Mouisa. 
Mouakouaaoaka—  Malecite. 
Moua-o-neeg—  Mousonee. 
Mouaonia— Monsoni. 
Mouuaohe  TJtea- Moache. 
Mouvill,  MouTiUa,  MouviUe,  Kovila,  MoviU-Mo- 

bile. 
Mowaehea— Mooachaht. 
Mowaoka,  Mowakea,  Mowaka— Mohawk. 
Mowatak— Modoc. 

Mo-wateh-itaiMowatahat—  Mooachaht. 
Mowelchea—  Wimilchi. 
Mowhakea.    Mowhaka,     Mowhakuea,     Moi^HuMiga, 

Mowhauka,     Mowhauogaf     Mowhawkca,     Mow- 

hawka = Mohawk. 
Mowhaganneaka  Mohegan. 
Mowhemoho,  Mowhememohugea,  Mowhemenekonok, 

Mowhemenchughea,  Mowhenuncke  =>  Mohemen- 

cho. 
Mowhoake,  Mowhoha=i  Mohawk. 
Mowi'ata—  Mov  wlats. 
MowiU= Mobile. 
Mo  wtt  al  yfi- Moiseyu. 
Mowitchat—  Mooachaht. 
Mow-miah— Sahmamiah. 
Mowquakea—  Mohawk. 
Mow-ahai-i-na,  Moxainabe,  Moxaiaabi,  Moxainavi>« 

Mishongnovi. 
Mozi^Hopi. 

Mozionavi,  Moxonaui,  Mozonavi= Mishongnovi. 
Mojraonoa,  Moyaoneea,  Moyaonaa,  Moyaona=*Moya- 

wance. 
Moyave=>Mohave. 
Moyenoopis  Moenkapi. 
Moyoaoka—  Nottoway. 
Moiroonea^o/owahooa,  MoyowancesMoyawance. 


•Mozeemlek. 
Moaaqui^Matsaki. 
Moseemledk,  Moaamleka- Mozeemlek. 
Mpaktam=Npiktlm. 
MrhsMurek. 
Mahawomet=Shawomet. 
M'ahkudjin'nik=>jprairie  band  of  Potawatoml. 
Muabe— Moenkapi. 
Muaohe  «  Moache. 
Muahuaohea,  Muarea— Moaohe. 
Kil'atokni-Modoc. 
Muca-Hopi,  Oraibi. 
Mu-oa-la-moea— Mescaleros. 
Mueolaaae— Muklassa. 
Muohalaht,  Muohlaht— Muchalat. 
MuchquauA,  Much-quauh— Makwa. 
Mfi-oXn'-Vft  ^AnnS- Coos. 
Muokaluca—  Klamath. 
Muckeleaea— Mu  k  lassa. 
Muokhekaniea—  Mahican . 
Mnckkoae,  Mu«k-Koae— Maukekose. 
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Kaoo90— Moquoso. 

Miieofiiliree— Creeks. 

ModdT  Vtver  IndiAU^Piegan. 

Kuenkapl-i  Moenkapl. 

Ma-gua—Hopi. 

Xuhskannew,  MnhhimVunnenw,    MnUiMkimniik, 

Muhheoonnnek— Mahican. 
Kuhheoonntik— Stockbridge. 
Kuhbaeokanew,  Kuh-hee-kim-^ew,  KnhhakuiMw, 

Mohhekaneok— Mahican. 
Knhhekaneiik—  Mohegan. 
Xnhhekanew— Mahican,  Stockbridge. 
Kuhhekaniaw,  Mnhhakannenk,  Miian«kanok,  Muh- 

htkenow,  Xuhli«kimA«aii,  MahkekanneTiik,  Muh- 

k»kaneewi- Mahican. 
Knihibayi-  Muiva. 
Xii-i-nyan  wim-wu— Muiyawn. 
K^kalok— Klamath. 
Mfi-ke-Hopi. 

XnkMinneft,  Xnkolrauiet— Mokelomne. 
Knkiokant*  Mahican. 
Xuk-im-dua- win-in-«-inig— Pillagers. 
Kokkekaneawi- Mahican. 
Mnkkndda  OsitannQf  —  Siksika. 
Mukkondwasi-  Pillagers. 
Ktik-kwaw— Mak  wa. 
Knkmaeksi-  M  icmac. 
Muk-me-doa-win-in-e-inig—  Pillagers. 
Muk-ud-a-shib—  Sheshebe. 
Knknndaa,  Muk-un-daa-win-in-e-viBftXtik-an-daa- 

wtn-in-e-img.  Mnknndwa— Pillagers. 
Ktik-wah»  Makwa. 
Knl'-oln-tiac-  Mulshintik. 
Mulege,  MnlezA— Santa  Kosalia  Mulege. 
Xuleyet—  Mayeve. 
Malknomansi-  Multnomah. 
Mnl-lat-te-co— Numaltach  i. 
Multinoma,  Xoltaomia-* Multnomah. 
Mnmsltaehi—  Numaltachi. 
llam-i'-i^-yiki-*  Mameoya. 
Mnmtrahamiat,    Mnmtrahamiit,    Mumtrahamnte*- 

Mumtrak. 
Mnmtrekhlagainfat,  XwntrtkhUfainate,   Mwntre- 

lega—  Mumtrelek. 
V^-an'-nS-oa'-^dnnl-KIikitat. 
Munoms  Munsee. 
Mimefale,  MunohiM—Hopi. 
Muncies,  Mnnoy—Munsee. 
Kondaywahkanton,    Sunday  Wawkantons<-Mde- 

wakanton. 
Xondwa— Mundua. 
Monriras"-  Iroquois. 
Ximaflgan>  Ximhioke°-Mohegan. 
Manina-Ninilchik. 
Miin-kqe'-tdn-*  Kheerghia. 
Munnueketnoke-  Menunkatuc. 
Mun-o-min-ik-a-ihe-Qg:*  M  unominikasheen  hug. 
Mnnqui  eoncab«-°Moenkapi. 
M<msays-  Munsee. 
Mimsee  settlement-*  Hickory  town. 
Mnn-see-wnk,  Mnnses^Mnnsey,  Ximseyis—Mimsee. 
Xunsey  Town=>  Wapicomekoke. 
Mnnsi,  Xonsles,  Munsy— Munsee. 
Montake,  Mnntanekett,  Mnntaukett— Montauk. 
Mft<^tei'-nye-i  Munchinye. 
Mft"-toi'-ra-toei-  Tunan  pin . 
Miiii-  ya'u-wu-*  Muiyawu. 
Maoe— Muoc. 
Mnqoi-aHopi. 
Xnqoi  ooneabe^Moenkapi. 
Mnraeamanesi-  Meracouman. 
Mnradioos"-  Bhoshoko. 
Murderer's  kill  Indians— Waoranec 
Murdering  town«-Kuskuski. 
Mnr-iohs— Murek. 
Murphy  o-  Quanusee. 
Murthering  Town-*Kusku8ki. 
Mur  tU  par-Matilpe. 
Mumam--  Mariames. 
Musaleresi-  Mescaleroe. 
Mn-sal-la-kun-B  Musalakun. 
Mnsaogulge,  Muscagee— Creeks. 


Museagoes— Maske^on. 
MnsoaJaroe, 


.  Musosleros,  Mnsoallaros—Mescaleros. 
Mitscamunge— Mascominff . 
Mnseogee— Creeks,  Musknogean  Family. 
Musoogeht  Muscogulges,  Musoolgees—Creeks. 
Vusconogees,  Masoononges—Maskegon. 
Musooten,  Musoontans—Mascoutens. 


Musoows,  Musgogees^Creeks. 

Mush&'ch— Moshaich. 

Md-shii-i-Bbw-L  M^-shid-l-nk,  Mushangaaeri,  Ku- 
skaagene-vi,  MoshaagBewyi  Kushangnswy,  Mu- 
shi-ni,  Mnshaunevy— Mlshongnoyi. 

Mushkeags,  Mushkigos>-Maskegon. 

Mnshkodaiiis,  Mush-ko-dains-Uf — Mascoutens. 

Moskagoes,  Mus-ka-go-wnk-*Maskegon. 

Mus-ka-le-ras,  Mus-karleros—Mescaleros. 

Muskantins— Mascoutens. 

Moskeegoo,  Muskeg,  Muskeggouek— Maskegon. 

Muskegoag— Maskegon,  Nopemlng. 

Muskegoe,  Mnskegons,  Muskegoo,  Muskego  Ojib- 
ways-  Maskegon. 

Muskegos-i  CreeJu. 

Mnskeleras,  Muskeleros— Mescaleros. 

Musketoonss  Mascoutens. 

Xuskhogee.  Muskhogies^Muskhogean  Family. 

MusUgo^  Maskegon. 

Mnskingonii  Musauiguii,  Mnskinkum"*  Muskingum. 

Musk-keeg-oes»  Maskegon. 

Muskegoe^  Creeks. 

Muskoghe^  Mascoutens. 

Muskoffolgeas,  Muskobge,  Muskohogee,  Muskokes-* 
Creeu. 

Muskoneus^  Musoongus. 

Mus-koo-gee— Creeks. 

Mwsketai\je—  Mascoutens. 

Mus-ko-ta-we-ne-wuk—  Paskvawinini  wug. 

Muskoutings,  Muskulthe,  MuskntdCwsi- Mascou- 
tens. 

Mus-kwi-ka-uk,  Muskwake— Foxes. 

Musqua— Creeks. 

Mttsquabuck—Mesquawbuck. 

Mnsqnacki,  Mus-qnaok-ki-nok'"  Foxes. 

Musqnahanos"-  Musquarro. 

Musquakees,  Musquakes,  MuaqnaUea,  Xusqnak- 
Idnk-*  Foxes. 

Musquash^  Wazhush. 

Musqnatans,  Xusqnaties^  Mascouten. 

Musquattamies^  Foxes. 

Musquattimay »  Welegcens. 

Musqnawk^-*  Foxes. 

Mnsqueeam,  Musqueem<«Mu8queam 

Musqnetens^  Mascoutens. 

Mnsquiakis-*  Foxes. 

Mnsqnins,  Musquint—OraibL 

Musquitans^  Mascoutens. 

Musquito^  Mesquite. 

Xusquitoes^  Mascoutens,  Mosquito  Indians. 

Musquitens^  Mascoutens. 

Mnssoovir^  M  iasouri. 

Xusshnntnoksett—  Maushantuxet 

Mussisakies— Miasisauga. 

Mustac^Mustak. 

Miistassins—  Mistassin. 

Musteea- Metis. 

Mustegans^  Maskegon. 

Musteses-Metis. 

Mutawatan^  Ute. 

Mnthelemnes™  Mokelumne. 

Mntistal-Mutistul. 

Mutaeen>«  Mutsun. 

Mfit-shi— Motsai. 

Mfitsi&nft-tiniu-* Kiowa  Apache. 

Mutsnn^Coetanoan  Family,  Moquelumnan  Fam- 
ily. 

Mutsunea,  Xntaun,  Mutsunes-i Mutsun. 

Muntsicat-  Mvutzizti. 

Muwa— Miwok. 

Mu-wd—Mugu. 

Muxlasalgii-Muklasalgi. 

Muxtsuhintan— Apache. 

Mux-tsi'-ent&ni-QuerechoA. 

Musaque,  Musaqui— Matsaki. 

M-Wai-ai-kai»Wiwekae. 

Myaomas,  Mjraeomaps-iMakoma. 

MydQaname — Pueblos. 

Myamicks,  Myamis— MiamL 

Myaneziti-Manexit. 

Mynckussar,  Mjmoqueaer^Conestoga. 

Mynomamies,  Mynomanies,  Mynonamies»  Menom- 
inee. 

Mystiok-Mystic. 

Ha.  For  all  names  beginning  with  this  abbrevi- 
ation and  followed  by  8a,  Sra^  or  Sefiora,  see 
Nueatra, 

Va-ai'—Nahane. 
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Va-aio' »  Naalsh. 

Vu"Mn«.  Vu'ldfiM«-NaaL 

Vft-fti^k-Naaik. 

Vaalem-*  Nebftlem. 

Va'aOfM  xi'dari.Naal^oshadAi. 

Vumnok— AmoBkea^,  Naumkeag. 

VaamkeekiB  Amoakeag. 

VaamkekeaNaumkeaf. 

naanukeket—NamBkalcet. 

ITa-an^ttina,  Ha  an-ni— Nahane. 

Vaantaoke—  Niantic. 

Naa-na-aa-gha»  Nanyaay  i. 

Vaaa—Chlmmesyan  Fftmily. 

Vaaakaak— Naasumetunne. 

Vaaa  Biver  Indiana^Niska. 

llaaaa— Chimmesyan  Family,  Salishan  Family. 

VaatiookM— Nanticoke. 

Naaftai-*  Naasumetunne. 

ITaUbish-Nabobish. 

Vabadachea,  Habadachia,  llabdidataa,  Vabadaoho, 

Nabaduohoesi-  Nabedache. 
Vabaho,  ITabahoesi-Nayaho. 
Vabaidatobo,  ITa-U'-i-da'-tft-Nabedsche. 
Ilabaj5,  llabi^oa,  Vabi^o  ApaekM,  ITabi^oei-Na- 

vano. 
Vabakoa^Nibakoa. 
Nabari-Nabiri. 
Vabat'ha'ta'ei-  Nabatiituei. 
nabato,  ITabaydaoho^  Nabedache. 
Habbtthoea—  Navaho. 
Vabadoohea,  Vabeidaeho,  Vabddateho,  nabdtdaoho, 

Vabidaoho-i  Nabedache. 
Vabijot^  Navaho. 
Vablltaa-Hupa. 
VaUtos,  NaUti-Nabiri. 
VabittM^Hupa. 
Vabobaak.Nabobio-Nabobiah. 
Habojaa,  flabc{jo»NaTaho. 
llabo}oa»  Nayoioa. 
Vabaqnaaseta— Nobscusset. 
Vabasflndebair-^  Choctaw,  Sallsh. 
HabQ'qak-*  Nabukak . 
Na^acahos—  Natchitoch. 
Vacachao,  Vacaohaa— Nacachau. 
Vaoaohez— Nacisi. 
Ba-ca-ci-Un—  Hano. 
Vaoado-«h*et—  Naci^oches. 
llaoamere<-  Nacameri. 
naoanM-  Detsanayuka. 
Vacao-Nacau. 
Vaoar— Nacori. 

Vacaua,  naoaaa^  VaoatcheaNacisi. 
llaoaime= Det«anayuka. 
ITacazeaxNacau. 
Va-o^oc- Natchitoch . 
Vaoha— Natchez. 
Vaohee— Natchee,  Natchex. 
BaohoM—  Necoes. 
BachM—  Natchez. 
Baches— Neche. 
Baohes»  Natchez. 
BaohiUee-NetchUinniut. 
Bachisi-  Natchez. 
Bachitochea,    Baehitock,  Baohitoocbei,   Baohitoa, 

Baohittoot,  Baobittosa Natchitoch. 
Baohodoohes-i  Nacogdoches. 
Baoholohavi'irainat— Nakol  kavik. 
Baoholke,  Bachy- Natchez. 
Bachtiohoakaft»  Natchitoch. 
BaoitQi- Natchitoch. 
Baooobei—  Nacachau. 
Baoochtent »  Nacotchtan  k . 
Bacooodoohj,     Baoocqdoaes,      BaoodlMy,    Baood- 

oohe«t«  Nacogdoches. 
Bacodoohei'"  Nacogdoches,  Nuestra  Sefiora  de  la 

Guadalupe. 
Bacodoohitoa,    Baoofdoobet,   Baoog-dooke-i  Nacog- 
doches. 
Bacoho»Nacau. 
Baoomen»  Nicomen. 
Baoon6mes— Detsanayuka. 
BacoocbM— Naguchee. 
Bacooln— Souhegan . 
B^orl  Orande—Nacori. 
Baooattnes— Nacotchtank. 
Bacosuras—Nacosari. 
Baoota»  A^siniboin. 
Baootah— Dakota. 
Ba-oo'-tab  0-Me-gab— itacheabine. 


Ba-oo'-ta  Mah-to-p&-nar-to— Wat<^)achnato. 

Baootehkant— Nacotchtank. 

Baopaoba— Necpacha. 

Baetobitoobea,  Baetythot— Natchitoch. 

Bafmne  ^uuil,  Batumi— Nasumi. 

Baeuies^  Detsanayuka. 

Badaoo,  Badaeoo,  Badaooe—Anadarko. 

Badaoogdoobesi"  Nacogdoche. 

Badaoogt,    Badabo.    Bidalco,    Badakn,     Badako 

bayana— Anadarko. 
Badaa,  Badasaa— Natasi. 
Badatebo— Anadarko,  Nabedache. 
Badaweasi,  Ba-da-weaay— Dakota. 
BadobM— Natchez. 

Badcbito,  Badobitocbea,  Badcbito«s»  Natchitoch. 
Baddouwessiooxa  Dakota. 
Badaehe—  Nabedache. 
Badeobeta  Natchez. 
Badeieba*- Kiowa  Apache. 
Badeaia- Dakota. 
BadeiMi-  Natchez. 
Badiouaiooz,  Badiaaioiax— Dakota. 
Badfiaba-d^ia'-i Kiowa  Apache. 
Badoooga—  Anadarko. 
BadoeaestBadoessi,  Badoeaaianao  Dakota. 
Badoeaai  maaconteins—  Iowa. 
Badoeaaioua,  Badonaiai,  Badonaiaiong,  Badonach- 

iook,      BaoneaaioaXf      Badonaaaia,      Badooaaaia 

-Dakota. 
Badooeasia  of  the  Plaina— Teton. 
Badoaaga,  Badonagaaioaz,  Badouaiaaiooa,  Badoo- 

aiaaioQjL  Badooayaaioux— Dakota. 
Badoae,  Badouobaa— Natasi. 
Badotteohio8eOf  Badouaobioaeo.  BadSechiSeo,  Ba- 

doueobionak,  BadoUecioiia,  Badoaeoiaf  BadSetta. 

Badoneaana,  Badoneaeiouz,  Badoaeaionaek.  Ba- 

doaaaiouek,  Badoneaioux,  Badoaeaious,  Badonaa 

aana,  Badouesae— Dakota. 
BadSeaaeronons  aadantairea— Santee. 
Badoneaaiana,  Badoneaaiea— Dakota. 
Badonaaai-lUakoatenasIowa. 
Badouesaiona,   Badoueaaiou,    Badoaeauoiiak,    Ba- 

doiieaaioaek,    Badoneaaiooa,    Badooaaaionz— Da- 
kota. 
BadoneaaioQx  dei  prairiea,  Badoneaaiom  Kaakim- 

tens— Iowa. 
Badoneaab,  Badooesaona,  Badoueaaoneronona,  Ba- 

dooaaiana,  Badonadeoz,  Badooaaioax,  Badonve- 

aia,  Badoveaavea,  Badtnreaaianaa  Dakota. 
Badowa- Huron. 

B&-do-wag^  Badowaig,  Badowaa— Iroquois. 
Ba-do-wa-saa-wog,  Badowaaia,  Badowaaaia,  Bado- 

wayaionx-  Dakota. 
Bidowe—  Iroouois. 
Badoweaee,    nadoweai,    Badoweaioox,    Bnilmwciait. 

BadoweaBiarn,  Badoweaaiea,  Bado-weaaionex,  Ba- 

dowaaaioux,  Badowaateaua— Dakota. 
Ba'dabib'  tii'ei-Nachurituei. 
Badaneaaiouck— Dakota. 
Badaonitea—  Nasoni. 
Badaooa,  Badaooa—Nanatsoho. 
Ba'dfl'ir-Natuhli. 

Badoaaiana,  Baduweasi,  Badv«aiv»  Dakota. 
Baabiaok—Cree. 
BaSkdn-Naikun. 

Baikon  kerana'i— Naikun-kegawai. 
B^t^Um,  Ba-e'-lfim«Nehalem. 
Baembeok,  Baemkaok,  Bannkeak—Naumkeag. 
Baemaobatat^Namakaket. 
Ba^'naax-aaNaenshya. 
Baa-ooba  =>  Naguchee. 
Ba-fbi-ap,    Bafiad,  Ba-fl-ap,  Baflat,    BafSbnidea 

Sandia. 
Bafoli=Eufaula. 

Banil,  Bagailaa  Indiana,  BagaUar=>TakalIi. 
Ba'gM'^NagUB. 
Bagatenx=:Naffuatex. 
Bagoodocbe = Nacogdoches. 
Ba-g^ok-tor-m^nt,  Bagginktop-mant,  Bagg«a-ook- 

tor-moB-ootsNageuktormiut. 
Bagbaikhlavigamnta,  Bagbikblavigamiita— Nakol- 

kavik. 
Bag-mioQi— Nak. 

Bagodoobe,  Bagogdooba— Nacogdochea. 
Bagoadaoo,  Bagoatearaa- Natchitoch. 
Bagnatei—  Naguatex. 
Bagoniba—  Nagonabe. 
Bagnai—Nacisi. 
Bacn'tsI'— Naguchee. 
Banacairi— Naciai. 
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Nahfl^  Qey — Nahuev. 
Kaliamcolf  Nanmiceag. 

NaK'ane,  Vahaneti  NuMmies,  Nahanlei  of  the  Up- 
per Stfldne-Tahltau. 
Nahanis— Nahane. 
NahaB-*ni,  Kahanniei- Nahane. 
Nahnntick,  Hahantioat— Niantic. 
Nahanynotftne— Nahankhuotane. 
Nahardakba— Nayuharuke. 
Naharic-Nabiri. 

Nahamkef  Hahasuke— Nayuhariike. 
Naha-'tdinn^  EtaKottine. 
Nahathaway— Cree. 
Hahannie,  nah-Aw'-ny— Nahane. 
Nah-l»ah-t6o-too-«ei-Nabatutuei. 
Hahohee— Natchez. 
Hah-choo-r6e-too-ee»Nachurituei. 
Haheoktawt-*  Nakoahtok. 
Hahootah — Dakota. 
Hah-dah-waiffa  I  roquois. 
Hahdaweaay  »  Dakota. 
Hahdoowayt— Iroquois. 
Hahdowaoeh—  Dakota. 
Hahdowayt— I  roquois. 
Ha-he-ah-wuk'Sakawithiniwuk. 
Haheawak— Gree. 
Hahelem--  Nehalem. 
Haherook-*  Navuharuke. 
Vabhahwuk.  Hahiawah-iCree. 
Hahioana,  Hahigfanioaeteh.  Nahiganaet,  Nahiggan- 
neuoka/  Vahig^naet,    nahinonsiok,   NaUg^on- 
Bvoka,  xfahigonaet,  Kahifoailok— Narraganset. 
Vanioak— Cree. 
Nahiri-Nabiri. 
Vahjo— Navaho. 
Nah-keoock-to,  Kah-keaeh-to,  Nah-knook-to,  Hah- 

kwooh-to- Nakoaktok. 
Nah-ma-biii— Namabin. 
Vah-moo-itk—  Namoit. 
VahocUchai-  Nabedache. 
Nahopani—  Nakhopani. 
Nahordikhei- Nabedache. 
Vahotoffy-*  Norwootuc. 
Vahouokhe-  Nabedache. 
NaBpahpa-"  Nakhpakhpa. 
ITah-parVla-lik-Napaklulik. 
Hah-poo-itlOi-Cath  lapotle. 
Nah-rah-b^gek*  Norumbega. 
Nah-thah-«hai-"  Hano. 
NahtooMsiet"  Dakota. 
Nahtotin-Nataotin. 
llah-t'siDgh— Natesa. 
Nahnokei- Nayuharuke. 
Vahodioaea—  Nabedache. 
Nahnxa-keaff »  Nauro  keag. 
Nahwahto-  Nakoak  tok . 
Vah-witte,  NahwittU-Nawiti. 
Nahy—Natchez. 

NahyisanseMonahassano,  Tutelo. 
NaiaokaNyack. 
Nai-a-ffutl-  Naa^tl. 
Nai-a-iook-wiei-Nayakaukaue. 
Nuantiikq-at-°Niantic. 
Naioha,  Haiehaa—Neche. 
Naiohoais  Natchez. 
Naieok-Nyack. 
FalEk-Naaik. 
Naiemkeok— Naumkeag. 
Naikaxitiok»Niantic. 
Nia'kj  ewanqiX  «  Niake  wanki  b. 
Naikoon—  Naikun. 

Virika'n  qe^awa-io-Naikun-kegawai. 
Va-im-bai,  Na-imbe,  Na-i-mbi»Nambe. 
VautiUc-NianUIik. 

Varuha  Apache,  lla-i-ihaB-dina»  Kiowa  Apache. 
Vail  peroesi- A  mik  wa. 
Vai-O'-si-Zufii. 
Vaitticke-Natick. 
Va'ish&'n-Lipan. 
Vais  Pereex»  Amikwa. 
Vaiaek,  Naieok,  Najeek«Nyack. 
Vak)i^ne7irakaid&e-  Nakai. 
Va-k'  'il  naa  za'  da-i»Nakalnas-hadai. 
VtkMu-Nacisi. 
Ha-ka-ti'-nin— Nakasinena. 
Ka-kM-le-tiiiB  Nlkozllautin. 
Va'-kit-qai'  itijme—  Nakatkhaitunne. 
Kakawawa,  Vakawe-wuk«Cree. 
NakaiHeo-teni- Nlkozllautin. 


Na-l^-stU-Nakraztli. 

Na-ka-stli-tenne-  Nlkozttautin. 

Naked  Indiani— Miami. 

Naketoe'i,  Vaketosh,  Nakitoohes— Natchitoch. 

Nalc'oartok--  Nakoaktok. 

Kako'dotohf  Hakodo'tohe,  llak6hod6tse»  Nacogdo- 
ches. 

NakokUwi-Nakoaktok. 

Nak'o'mgyiliaUa-Nakomgllisala. 

Na-ko-niea^  Detsanayuka. 

Nakonkirhirinoaa—  Nameullini. 

nakoontloonaNakuntlun. 

Nakoox^texine— Nikozliautin. 

Va-ko-poi'-na>-  Nikapashna. 

Naktehx^'ni-  Nakoahkeni. 

Nakota- Dakota. 

Kakotla't-Necotat. 

ITakoteho-Kattchiif,  XTa-kotohod-oncyig-Koattohiii, 
irakotehpo-inichig-Kattehin-iNakotcbokutchlD. 

Ka-Kotch^taohlg-Koattohitt-*  Kutchakutchin. 

ITalroakoaldrinoaa—Nakkawlnininiwak. 

Va-'kra-Ktli-*teimei-Nikozliautin. 

Na'kraatti- Nakraztli. 

Vaka'-at— Mohave. 

Vaktohe— Natchez. 

Nakii»Nakankoyo. 

Nakadotche,  VakuhMStoh— Nacogdoches. 

N£-kiim=-  Nakankoyo. 

Na-katch-oo-on-jeeh,  Va'-kutoh-u'-ttn-juk  ku'tchin— 
Nakotchokutchin. 

Na'-kiit-qe'  ^finne'— Nakatkhaitunne. 

Nuiilt-t'9u'-me->  Nak  wutthume. 

Vakwahtoh,  Vakwartoq,  Na'k!waz'datz»,  Ka'- 
kwok-to— Nakoaktok. 

Nalal  te  mooh^Natalsemoch. 

Va^'lani— Comanche. 

Na'U'ni- Kiowa. 

llalatchw^niak— Noxridgewock. 

Kalatoi^Nulato. 

nalataenocha  Natalsemoch. 

Nalekoitx-  Nalekuitk. 

Halo-tin"- Nulaan  tin. 

Nal'-te-ne-me'  )dim<i  llal'ten^  ;iixmS'->Naltunne- 
tunne. 

VaHu'ck-an-  Nahltushkan. 

Nalwetog— Norwootuc. 

Namaaakeag-i  Naumkeag. 

Namabaa-i  Nan  ibas. 

namakaus— Na  vaho. 

Namanamln,  NamananimaKathlaminlmin. 

ITamaoskeagB^  A  moskeag. 

Namaaakeeaeta  Mattakeset. 

llamaaoet»  Namaaket. 

Kamaaohaug— Amoekeag. 

Ifamaaohet,  Namaacheuoka—Namasket. 

iramaake«  Amt^keag. 

Namaaaaohaaett,  llamaaaakett,  Namaaaekett-*Na- 
masket. 

Namatakeeaet— Mattakeset. 

Nft-mft-we'-ao-ok— Numawisowagl. 

Nfmawinini—  Nameullini. 

Nfunawiadwfg<»  Numawisowagl. 

ITamba,  llambehaii^Nambe. 

irambeke«  Naumkeag. 

Nambi—Nambe. 

ITamcet-*  Nameaug. 

ITame'aNama. 

Vameagei-Nameaug. 

Nameanilieu— Nameullini. 

Nameeag»  Nameaug. 

Kamekeake— Amoekeag. 

Nameock,  Nameooke,  Kameoke— Nameaug. 

HameSUiniai-Nameuilini. 

Vamfiug.  Namengg-i  Nameaug. 

Namrvminla— Nameullini. 

Kamffauck«  Norridge  wock. 

NamTTei-Nambe. 

Vamkeaket-Amoskeag,  Naumkeag. 

Vamkeg— Naum  keag. 

Kaiiimior»  Nameaug. 

ITamo'itkx"  Namoit. 

Namolloa»  Yuit. 

ITamowit—  Namoit. 

Namp^i-Nambe. 

Namaet«  Nauset. 

Namakeket-  Namskaket 

Nam-tainin —Num. 

Vamyok— Nameaug. 
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Hana&'rli-  Nanvaayi. 

Vitiiiibia»'iui»— NakaslBena. 

Vaaacf^jji*— Nanashthezhin. 

VanafaiiMt— NarragaDset 

Hanafuami— San  Rafael. 

llanaAas,  Vanaliawt— Navaho. 

NanaimuJc,  Nanainio^Nanaimo. 

Vaiia<«'cin— Nanaahthexhin. 

Hanatan-*  Nonotuc 

n^uia-td^*  Nana. 

irm&tlu'feii'-Nanatluganyl. 

Nanatsoho— Nanatsoho. 

N4'n&-tmi'fAi'»Nanatluffunyt 

Va-na-wa-ni-*  Nanahuani. 

Vanoaoahy  Tina— Nikozllaatin. 

Hanch-d(g6tan-*Ankakehittan. 

VanookoTieten— Nassauaketon. 

Haneymoad— Nanaemond. 

Vandaoaho,    Vandako,    Vandakoet,    Haada^neea, 

VandaqniM—  Anadarko. 
Nandawiaaaea—  Dakota. 
VandeU'a  ▼illaffa-Nandell. 
Vandoeai.  Bandoaaalea— Dakota. 
Vandoquiea-*  Anadarko. 

Vand-o-wa-ae,  Vandoweaa,  Vandowaaaiea— Dakota. 
Handaamunda—  Nan&emond. 
Vandaweaaaia—  Dakota. 
VandtauehtaoQnd—Nantanghtacund. 
Vaaduye-*  Nan  ticoke. 
Hanamonda— Nansemond. 
Vin-fohe-ari— Nany  aayl. 
Vanhefana-*  Mohegan. 
Nanheyganaett.  Naiihiganaeta,VaiihJgKa]ieack«Kan- 

hiCfanaat.  N ankigganaiok,  Hanhigfon,  Vanhig- 

ffonaat,  Iranhigfonaioka.  jfanhisfontioka,    Van- 

higga,  ifanhigonaot,  Han  nigonaiok,  Nanhyganactt, 

Vanhyganait—  Nariaganaet. 
Vaniabaa— Nanibas. 
Vanihiggonaiokaa  Narraganset. 
]la'nita= Ck>manche. 
Nanitoh=-Sanctch. 
Vanitomen— Nonantum. 
ira>>k'haa"aaina'na»=>  Nakasinena. 
Kanne  Hamgeh^AbikudahL 
VaimisiNunni. 

Nannogana,  Kannogaikaetta=Narraganset 
]ra]mortaUk»Nanortalik. 
Banoa=»Maquinanoa. 
nanohigganeuka,  nanohiggan^  Nanohiggonaeta^ 

Narraganset 
Vanonllca-kare'nlkl^  Cheyenne. 
Hanooa,  VanooaasSnonowas. 
Haopa"ta—  Panhkawashtake. 
Ha"pa"ta  anikaci'iia=>Nanpcmtaenika8hika. 
Nav'pa^taqtaia  Panhkawashtake. 
Nanrantaaak,  Vanrantaouak,    llanrantaSak,   Kan- 

rantawaea,  Hanrantawak— Norridgewock. 
Vanaamond,  Kanaamtmd^Nansemond. 
Nanaoad-dinneh=aNaakotin. 
Vanaeman,  Hanaemon-* Nansemond. 
Nanai^Naansi. 
WanaoaKonatona,  Wanaonaketon,  HanaoUa  Kostonaa 

Nassauaketon. 
HanUlee='NatunU. 
Nantanaoaak= Norrldgewock. 
Hantaqoaek,  nantaqaaea.  llantaqaak«-Nantieoke. 
if  antaataonnd—  Nantaughtacuna. 
Ha>-tdo'a=Nang. 
VantekoUea— Nanticoke. 
Vanteqeta,  llanteqiiita=Niantic. 
Hin-te-wS-ki= Seneca. 
Vantakoklea,  Nantico,  Vantioook,  ITantieoea,  Han- 

ticoka,  NanticookasNanticoke. 
irantiganBiok= Narrexanset. 
Hantinokea,  Hantikokea,  Wantikokiea,  Nantiooka, 

Nantiokeai  Kantiquaoka,  nantiquaka— Nanticoke. 
Vantiyallea— Nan  tahala. 
Nantley  Tine-NatUatin. 
Nantone— Mundua. 
VdL&-t6wa=»Nang. 
Vantoweea.  Nantowaaslroquois. 
Vin';a«  waape—Nanzewaspe. 
Nantaokett,  s  antuoquet—  N  antucket 
Vantae— Nanticoke. 
Hantokea,  Kantokett— Nantucket. 
Vantonagtmk  =^  Ontonagon. 
Vantyookea—  Nanticoke. 
Nantyganaiok,  Nantygganaika-Narraganset 
Va-nna-ll-q'mnt,  ]la-na'-a-liik'=Nanualikmut. 


Nanmine'na*—  Nawunena. 

Vaniatieoa-*  Nanaattico. 

Saodloha,  Vaonedioke— Nabedache. 

Naototalna-  Nataotln. 

Vaooadioh^  Vaoudioh^  Vaondiahe^Nabedache. 

Waonehlagamttt— Nanklak. 

Vaoudoooaaaia—  Dakota. 

Vaonadloha.  Vaonididia,  Haooydiohea,  Haav^diche- 

Nabedacne. 
Vapaebea-*  Napochies. 
yapaiohiakiichaganmt—  Nanakiak. 
Napahaiagamat,    Vapahauuramate,     Hapahayaga- 

miat,  liapaha3ragamate=Napakiak. 
Napalmlnt,  Vapaimate—Napai 
Vapalakiffamat»NapaiskaL 
NapaoaNavaho. 

Vapaakaagamiat,  WapaaMagamnte— Napaiskak. 
Napetnoa— Napetaca. 
Vapm,  Vi'DflKta—Sandla. 

Sapgitaohe,  ifapgitoehaa— Natchitoch. 
a-pI-ip-Sandla. 

Napionooa— Nanipacna. 

Va-pi-kah— Sandia. 

Napiaaipi-Nabisippl. 

Hapitnoa— Napetaca. 

Vaponaett— Neponset. 

Vapoaaa— Napissa. 

Nappa-arktok-towooka  Nageuktoimiut 

Wappikomack—  Nappeckamak. 

Vapnat— Carrizo. 

Vapyoaa,  Vapyaaaa— Napissa. 

Na  qlaOaa  za'da-i-Nakalaa-hadai. 

Kaq^aifa-b^jl,  Naqde-it'uIaNonhdeitashi. 

iraq#ait*i^I-Nonhdeitazhi,  Sindeckgdhe. 

Ha  q!6'dAta  x&'da-i-Nakeduts-hadai. 

Va-«i'-t^  tfin'ndaNakhltuntunne. 

Naqkyina— Lak  weip. 

Naqoa'ix-Nakoaik. 

Na'a'oaqtdqi  Vaqpartoq— Nakoaktok. 

WaqymgiliaaTa.  flaqomqilia— Nakomgiliaala. 

Na  qona  za'da-i-"Nakon»-hadai. 

Naqop)^— Nakhopani. 

Na^o-to£  tAnnd—Nakhochatunne. 

Naqotod^a  anTadi— Nakhotodhaanyadi. 

Naqpaqpa— Nakhpakhpa. 

Naquetank— Wechq  uetank. 

Naqoitoohea- Natchitoch. 

Naqoiiooia— Nacogdoche. 

Varagaaoetta,  Naraganaat,  Haraganaicka,  Vara- 
gfaenaaa—  Narraganaet. 

Naragooe—  Norridgewock. 

VaraJcainigS— Rocameca. 

VartQco'a— Anadarko. 

Haranehouak,  naranohonek,  Narangawook,  Ha- 
ranMwook— Norridgewock. 

Varinkamigdok  apitaik  arenanbak—Abnaki. 

Karanaatt—  Narraganset. 

Varantaoak,  HarantaSak,  Narantaovaaa,  Varaat- 
aSnk,  Karantawooak— Norridgewock. 

Nar-a-tah— Comanche. 

Naratelrona— N  araticon. 

Varautaauak,  Haranwinga— Norridgewock. 

Varcotah—  Dakota. 

Hardiohia— Kiowa  Apache. 

Hareganaeta— Narraganset. 

Narent  Ohouan.  VarentohSan— Norridgewock. 

Var-go'-daa-gia'-Ben-i  A  kony  e. 

Harhiganaata,  Karhlgganaetta,  Varhiggon— Narra- 
ganset. 

Hapi-an-ottin^  Nahane. 

Karloanaet—  Narraganset. 

Harioon-*  Naraticon. 

Varidgewalk,  Naridgwalk— Norridgewock. 

Variganaeta,  Varlguiaatta,  Harigabaaeta,  Harigen- 
aet,  Haijgganaeta,  Varlgkanaeta— Varihganaeta» 
Narraganset 

Varia— Nariz. 

Narlaea— Naricea. 

Nar-koek-tan—  Nakoaktok. 

Har-ode-a6-Bin—  Natootzuzn. 

Naroganaatta,  Narohiganaata— Narraganset. 

Varponaet-*  Neponset. 

Harrackomagog— Rocameca. 

Harraganoett,  If  arragangaett,  Naxraganaea,  VaRa* 
gaaaatt,  Varraghanaata— Narraganset. 

Narrahamegook,  llarrakamegock—  Roouneca. 

Harranganaett-  Narraganset. 

Karrattoonga,  ITarratioonaa,  Varratlkonck— Nara- 
ticon. 
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HmarrefaiiMU,  Karrhaganiitt,  HarricanMt— Narra- 

ganset. 
Harridpwalk,  Varridfwook^Noiridgewock. 
Hmrriffiuiaets,  ITarrigonset— Nairagauset. 
Har-nt-i-oongi-i  Narati  con . 
VarrofanMti,     VarrohiganMtt,     Narrohigfaiuets, 

VazTohteKenset,    Harrohiggin,    llarrohigronaets, 

yanowbfcgonaeU,    Narrowranoett,    llarrowran- 

nandia,  Kaxrowgaimeaoks,  Harrow  Oanaat,  nar- 

zowfanMita,  Varrowfanset,  Harrow-Higansetta, 

Harrow  HigganMnte— Narraganset. 
Hanak-*NaT8uk. 
Harah-tis-a— Pima,  Zufii. 
Har-wah-ro— Delaware. 
Harwootaok—  Norwootuc. 
Harjranaetta-i  Narraganset. 
Ha.  8a.  (For  all  references  beginning  with  either 

of  these  abbreviations,  see  Nue$tra  Seflora. ) 
Ha  s'a'gaa  qa'edra-*Na8agas-baidagai. 
Haa-ah-mah—  Nasumi. 
Haaahonei*  Nacogdoches. 
Haaal-Nisal. 
Haaamonda-*  Nansemond. 
Haaasi-Nazas. 

Ha  s'a'yaa  qa'otqa-*Nasaga8-haldagai. 
Haaeah,  Hasoart^Niska. 
Haseha— Neche. 
Haaoopi,  HaaoopieaNascapee. 
Haaeotiiif    Haaond,    Haaoud  Benoe,    Haaoud   Ben- 

nieaBNaskotin.- 
Haaenvi— Nascapee. 

Hf  Mora  del  Bocorroi- Socorro  del  Sur. 
Haahaue,    Haahaway,     Haahawog,     Haahawogg-i 

Nashua. 
Haah&looh,  Haahi'toah-Natchitoch. 
Haahkall  dlnno^Mescaleros. 
HaahkotODi-  Naskotin. 
HaahlXshl-Zufil. 
Haahoba-*  Nashola. 
Haaholahe  Nashobah. 
Haahoopawayai-  Nash  waiya. 
Haahope— Nashobah. 
Haahonohkamaek,  Haaliouo]ikaiiitik-*Nashanekam- 

muck. 
Haahoway-*Nashua. 
Hasboweya-i  Nashwaiya. 
Haah  td'ae-Pima. 
HaahtiihS-Zufii. 

HaahnakeminitikaNaahanekammuck. 
Haahnaya,  Haahaway,  HaahuyaaaNashua. 
Ha-ai-ap=Sandia. 
Hasitt=Nau8et. 
Haaitti=Natchitoch. 
HaakantUnoa^Halaut. 
Haakapla,  Haakapit= Nascapee. 
HaakoateiuHaa-icoo- tain  =»  NaskotI  n . 
Haakopie,  Haakopia.  Haakupia— Nascapee. 
Ha-aku-tenne= Naskotin. 
Haa-o-mah,  Haaon=>  Nasumi. 
Haaono,  Haaony,  Haaoria,  Haaoiii=»Na8oni. 
Haapapeea— Nascapee. 
Haapatlf  Haapatle,  HaapattesChaicclesaht. 
Haaqa=Niska. 
Haaqually  =>  Nisqualli . 
Haaquapeoa,  Haaqiiaplck8=> Nascapee. 
Hasrad-i>«nee= Naskotin. 
HaasaChimmesyan  Family,  Niska. 
Haaaamonda= Nansemond. 
Haaiaqnakoa= Nesaquake. 
Haaaaque  =>  Negusset. 
Haaaaaakiietoaii=Nassauaketon. 
Haaaawaoh  »  Nashua. 
Haaaawak6ton=3  Nassauaketon. 
Haaae-Chimmesyan  Family. 
Haaahaway—  Nashua. 
Haaaitoohea—  Natchltoch. 
Haaaomtea,  Haaaoni,  Haaaonlana,  Haaaonit,  Haaao- 

nitea— Nasoni. 
Haa-aon"  Nasumi . 
Haaaoway— Nash  ua. 
HaatiO'-Nostic. 

Haato'  qft'gawa-i-°Nasto-kegawai. 
Haa-td'-km-ma'  ^iixmS^Nestucca. 
Hi[aaiakwo-Ute. 
Haaxa'"  Niska. 
Ha'tta'»  Comanche. 
Hataob^>Natasi. 
Hatacooka--  Souhegan. 


Hatafa,  Hatasooa,  Hatagea— Kiowa  Apache. 

Hatahanrizi-Nitahauritz. 

HitaUP,  Hitahl'n-Meacaleros. 

Hata-hinde-Nataini. 

Hatajeea,  Hat^jesi  Hatale^- Kiowa  Apache. 

Ha-tal-koz—  Lathakrexla. 

Ha-ta'»— Konglo. 

Ha-ta'-na-*  Mescaleros. 

Hatanoi-Hupa. 

Hatao— Adaf. 

Hataotin  Tine— Nataotin. 

Ha'-ta-rxi'-li-i'  ^finnl'-  Natarghlliltunne. 

Hataakonan-*  Natashquan. 

Hataaai-Natasi. 

Ha-taw-tin-  Nataotin. 

Ha-toe  tlUmd— Takelma. 

Hatohe— Natchez. 

Hateheek—  Nuchek. 

Hatobeea— Na  tchez. 

Hateh^Katchdi- Natsi  tkutchin. 

Hatchea,  Hatoheae— Natchez. 

Hatohetea-  Natchltoch. 

Hatoheta— Natchez. 

Hatehidoah,  Hatohiloobea,  Hatohitea,  Hatchltoehea, 
Hatchitochia,  Hatehitotchea,  Hatchittoa- Natchl- 
toch. 

Hatchon—Tulkepaia. 

Hatobooa— Nanauoho. 

Hatohou—Tulkepaia. 

HatchA'ri-tu'ei— Nachurituci. 

Ha'  toi-toe'-Nachiche. 

Hatcotetaina—  Ntshaautln. 

Ha*tot^  ^Aan^t— Takelma. 

Ha-tciir-t^,  Ha-tci)it9l'  ^dnn^C-Natutshltun. 

Ha-t>tt  ^ilnnl'— Natthutunne. 

Ha-tdo'a—Nang. 

Hateekenakoi— Nateekin . 

HateM'i'-ate  tSne'-Natarghiliitunne. 

Hatenehima,  Hat-e-ne-hin-a^Dakota. 

H4te-ote-tahia-  NataoUn. 

Hathannaa— Nahane. 

H  a  t  h  e  h  w  y-withinyoowue,  Hath^wywithin-ya— 
Cree. 

Hathoao,  Hathaooao-Nanatsoho. 

Haticka-Niantic. 

Hatica-Natick. 

Hatieka,  HatieUnakoe^Nateekin. 

Hatik-Natick. 

HatUantin- Natl  latin. 

Hatnivlk'Netlek. 

Hatio  Enpomm,  Hatio  Luponim-*Loup. 

Hation  d*  Atironta»  Arendahronons. 

Hation  de  Boia— Missisauga,  Ottawa. 

Hation  de  Fonrche— Nassauaketon. 

Hation  de  Iroqnet— Ononehataronon. 

Hation  do  la  FoUe  Aroine—  Menominee. 

Hation  de  la  Oruii— Pepicokia. 

Hation  de  la  Lontre-Nikikouek. 

Hation  de  la  Hontagne— Onondaga.  Seneca. 

Hation  de  la  Socheo-Arendahronons. 

Hation  de  I'lale-Kichesipirini. 

Hation  de  I'Oora—AtUgnawantan. 

Hation  de  Kera- Winnebago. 

Hation  de  Petom—Tionontati. 

Hation  dea  Ohata— Erie. 

Hation  dea  Lontrea- Amikwa. 

Hation  dea  Monta  peles—Monts  Pel^ 

Hation  dea  Oara=>Attignawantan. 

Hation  dea  FlerreaaAvoyelles. 

Hation  dea  Poro  epioa— Kakouchaki. 

Hation  dea  Boroiera— Nipissiug. 

Hation  da  boeaf=Santee. 

Hation  da  Oaator^Amikwa. 

Hation  da  Ohat-Erle. 

Hation  dn  Ohien— Cherokee,  Ofogoula. 

Hation  da  Fen*- Mascou tens. 

Hation  da  Grand-Rat— Cree. 

Hation  da  petom— Tionontati. 

Hation  da  Foro-Epica—  Piekouagami. 

Hation  da  Booker— A  rendahronons. 

Hation  Heuht— Neutrals. 

Hation  of  Bread— Pascagoula. 

Hation  of  Fire— Maseou  tens. 

Hation  of  Btinkera— Winnebago. 

Hation  of  the  Beaver— Amikwa. 

Hation  of  the  Bog— Ofogoula. 

Hation  of  the  neat  Water-  Assiniboin. 

Hation  of  the  Marahea—  Monsoni. 

Hation  of  the  Otter-Nikikouek. 
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Nation  of  the  Porenpine— Kakouchaki. 

Nation  of  the  Socks— Avoyelles. 

Nation  of  the  8nake— Shoshoni. 

Nation  of  the  Willows— Havasupai. 

Nation  of  Tobaoeo— Tionontati. 

Natio  pertioaram—Conesu^a. 

Natiqne— Natick. 

Natividad  Navajoa— Navojoa. 

Natividad  Pitiqni-  Fitic. 

Natle-Natleh. 

Natleh-hwo' tenne— Natliatin . 

Natlo-tpa-Oottine — K  a  wc  hoKotti  ne. 

Natliautin,  Natlo*tenne-> Natliatin. 

Natni,  Natnihina-* Dakota. 

Na'-to-Sa. 

Natoonata— Nutunutu. 

Natorase^  Natora. 

Natotin  Tin^,  Na-to-ntenne»Nataotin. 

N&'towewok-  Nottoway. 

Na-to-wo-na-»  Dakota. 

N'atqSlptE'tEnk-  Natkelpteteiik. 

Na-t*qlo'  ^iUine-Natthutunne. 

Nat-qwtkn'-tc  j=«  Nalkhwunche. 

Natrias=' Nutria. 

Nata^nna-  Abnaki. 

Nat-tah-i-Natesa. 

Na'ts-asfin'tlunyi-Pine  Log. 

Natsohitoa- Natcbitoch. 

Na-tsikku-chin,     Natsik-katohin-Natsitkutchin. 

Natsilik-  Netcbilirmiut. 

Nat-singh— Natesa. 

Nataitochei- Natchitoch. 

Nataohocks,  Natsohok,  Natsohoa,  Nataooi— Xanat- 

sobo. 
Nataahottanno — Nate  h  i  tocb . 
Na-tt{icl-ta'  tiuino'—NatsuKhltatunne. 
Natsytoa-  Natch  itoch . 
Natteches-  Natcbez. 
Nattick- Natick. 

Natts»-koattchin— Tukkuthkutobin. 
Nattukkog= Soubegun . 
Natuaei  =»I  roq  uois. 
Natuck- Natick. 
Natuesse,  Natueuna^— Dakota. 
Natuikinsk»  Nateekm. 
Natolaten-  Notaloten. 
Natykinskoe,  Natykinskoje^Nateekin. 
Nanigb,  Nauajoa-oNavabo. 
Nan-diee—  Natchez. 
Naudacho"  Anadarko. 

Nandawiaaeet,  Naudeweaaiouz,  Nandoeaai— Dakota. 
Naa-do-qnea=  Anadarko. 
NaudoaeaciooXf    Naudoaeaai,  Naudoniaioux,    Nan- 

douiaaea,  Naadonweaaie8==  Dakota. 
Nand-o-waig  =  I  roq  uois. 
Naud-o-wa-ae-wug,  Naudowaaaea— Dakota. 
Naudowajv^  ln)quois. 
Naudowesies,   Naudoweaae,  Naudoweaaeer,  Nando- 

weaai,  Naudowesaies,  Nandowiaaiea—  DaKota. 
NaadtaiM;htacund«  Nantaughtacund. 
Nauduaai,  Nauduwaaaiea— Dakota. 
Nau^te-Nawiti. 
Naugdoche  «=  Nacogdoches. 
Naugvik»  PaugwiK. 
Naomkeak,     Nanmkeok,     Nanmlceek,     Naumkek, 

Naumkuk«  Naum  keag. 
Namnskachett^"  Namskaket. 
Naiine,  Na-u-ni=Comanche. 
Naorantaouak,  Naorautaoak,  Naurautaonak— Nor- 

ridgewock. 
Nauaamund»  Nanscmond. 
Naoacud  Denniea'=Naskotin. 
Nauseag^  Negusset. 
Nauahawag^  Nashua. 
Nauait,  Nausitea^  Nauset. 
Na-Qaains>=  Navaslnk. 
Nautaqnake^  Nanticokc. 
Nautanghtaconda-  Nantaughtacund. 
Nautiookea^  Nanticokc. 
Nau-tle-a-tin= Natliatin. 
Nautowaig.  Nautowaa.  Nautoway- Iroquois. 
Nauvogalokhlagamute,      Nauwogalokhlagamnte  — 

Nan  vogalok  la  ga  k . 
Navadacho»  Nabedache. 
Navaf  o=>  Navaho. 
Navah6a= Navoioa. 
Navahos,    Navigai,  Navighoea,  Navigo,  Naval oaa, 

Navajooa,  Navajooa,  Navajoaes— Navaho. 
Navakwl-s  Navawt 


Navaoao-*  Navaho. 

Nareeinx—  Navasink. 

Navedaoho— Nabedache. 

NaTeio- Navaho. 

Navekwi— Na  vawi. 

Navenacho—  Nabedache. 

Naveaand,  Naveainok.  Naveainka— Navasink. 

Nav6ad-pai—  Havasuoai. 

Navidacno— Nabedacne. 

Navidad  de  Nueatra  Senora— Chilili. 

Navidgwock—  Norridgewock. 

Navijoea,  Nav^oa— Navaho. 

Naviainka,  Navison— Navasink. 

Naviti-Nabiri. 

Navoasoa—  Navaho. 

Navorame,  Nav^geri—Nabogame. 

NaTohooa— Navojoa. 

Nav6ne«Lipan. 

Nawadiahe- Nabedache. 

Nawaa»  Na  waas. 

Nawathi'n<ha«- Nawunena. 

Nawdoweaaie,  Nawdowiaaneea— Dakota. 
I  Na-wee-tee-Nawiti. 

Nawea—  Nawaas. 

Naw-moo-it— Namoit. 

NawaeL  Nawaet,  Nawaita»Naiiset. 

Na-watn-i-ni-han»  Nawunena. 

Na  xawa'a  za'da-i-Nahawas-hadai. 

Nasma'zola— Naknahula. 

Nftx^X  ~  Nakoaik. 

Nayaek—Nyack. 

Nayaerita=-Cora. 

Nayunaea—  Mayajuaca. 

NaaralTTalfliT = Nayakkhachikh. 

Nayantaoott,  Nayantakick,  Navantakoon,  Nayaa> 
taquiat,  Najrantaquit,  Nayanuaquot,  Bayantuka, 
Nayanticka,  Nayantika,  Nayantok,  Nayants- 
qoiot,  Nayantnqnit— NianUc. 

Naya^ctaowe—Neahkstow. 

Nayarl,  Nayarita,  Nayariti— Cora. 

Nayb^  NavbC-Otaibf. 

Nayeck— Nyack. 

Nayhantick,  Nayhantick— Niantic. 

Nayhiggonaika— Narragansct. 

Nayowee—  Nayuhi. 

Naytaaaea-  Natasi. 

Na  yu'ana  qa'edra,  Na  yii'ana  qa'otqa— Kayaona- 
haidagai. 

Naywannankan-rannnh  -  Missisauga. 

NasaoahoBo- Natchi  toch. 

Nasadaohotd—  Nacogdoche. 

Naxaganaet—  Narraganset 

Nazanne— Comanche. 

Nazatica—  Nussamek. 

Nazeteoten-  Ntshaautin. 

Naione—  Nasoni. 

Nasperciea—Ncz  Perc^. 

Nas-te'-tci-me'  ^iinnd— Neetachee. 

Nai-tl'-si-Zufii. 

Nas-tiik'-e-me'  ^finnS—Neatucca. 

N'^ai'to.  N'cal'te«Nthaich. 

N'ook*p*t->  Nesikeep. 

N'oickt-Nsisket. 

Ndakotaha-  Dakota. 

Ndakon-dadihe— Karan  ka  wa. 

Ndatah^  »  Mescaleros. 

NdatonSatendi—  Potawatoml. 

N'day— Apache. 

N.  B.  de  wieroa-"Quarai. 

N.  B.  dn  Seooor— Socorro. 

N'Be-*  Apache. 

Ndu-tch6-ottinne— Etcherldiegottlne. 

Ne-ah-coxie— Neacoxy . 

Neahkewankih— Neahkowin. 

Ne-ah-ko-koi—  Nayakaukaue. 

Neahkowin— N^akewanldh. 

Neah  Waatoh-Neeah. 

Neamitoh—Dwamlsh. 

Neantick,  Neantioot,  Neanticntt,  Neantnoka— Ni- 
anUc. 

Neaquiltough-Lekwiltok. 

Neaanawanak—  Newichawanoc. 

N<-a-y«-og' — C  hippe  wa. 

Nebadaohe— Nabeaache. 

Nebaffindibe-Salish. 

Nebedache-  Nabedache. 

Nebieerini—  Nipissing. 

Nebome-Nevome. 

Neoait-Niciat 
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Eleeaxtil^e,  KeoariagM— Amikwa. 

El  K'o*  aMtth— Neshasath . 

BTecoeaquake-*  Nesaquake. 

Hecoope<"  Skopamlsn. 

Neoha— Neche. 

Nechaeohee,  ITechaookeei-Nechacokee. 

Heehao-tin°- Ntsbaautin. 

Hechas<—  Neche. 

Heehecolee—  Nechacokee. 

Heehee^anseti"  Pennacook. 

Hecher  ansitt  i-  Narraganset 

Neolmlli-Netchilinniat. 

If  e-or-he-nen-a>»  Kiowa. 

ITecketo,  Neeketoo— Kutauwa. 

Neok  I«oonsta  Locust  Necktown. 

lTeokperoie»Nez  Percys. 

Neeomanoheeo  Nickomin. 

He-com-ap-06-lox— Spokan . 

NeconbaTUteto  Nekoubaniste. 

lTe-co-ni-a«2  He  Oonlacks— CkX)Diac 

Ne  coon— Nalkun. 

Haoovts*  Nacotchtank. 

Heota— Neshta. 

He-cnl-ta- Lek  wiltok. 

ITi'dAn  xa'da-i»Neden-hadai. 

Vedoiiessaiis«- Dakota.  ' 

Veda-percez— Amikwa,  Ottawa. 

Veeah—Neah. 

Ne-e-ar-gu-ye,  K©-«-ar^giiy'-e«— Neagwalh. 

Nee-caw-wee  j[ee«-Neecoweegee  ( band ) . 

Neeoelowesi  neeoelowiaNeeslouii. 

Needle  Hearts- Skitswlsh. 

Ne'ekalit«  Ne'ekaii»Nabukak. 

Neekeetoo,  Neeketoos»Kutauwa. 

Ne-e-n<Kil-no<-  Montagnais. 

Neepemut—  Nipmuc. 

NeeperoUaNez  Percys. 

Neepmueki,  Neepnet— Nipmuc. 

Ne-er-ohe-kl-oo,  Neerohokiooo»Neerchokioon. 

Neenaquake—  Nesaquake. 

Nee-wam-ish-B  D  wa  mish . 

Negaouich,    Nogaonichirinouek— Negaouiehirini- 

ouek. 
Ne-ea-tcS— Ch  f  ppewa. 
Negheariages,  Neghkareage,    Neghkereages—Ami- 

kwa. 
Negnadech—  Natchltoch. 
Neffnaeoeg,   Neguaaeag,  Neguasseag,  Neguasset- 

NegiMwet. 
Negma  Dinais»Nt8haautin. 
Neaalemft,  Nehalim,  NeAialiiu»NehaIem. 
Nehanei,  Nehanlesi  Nehannees—Nabane. 
Nehannee>»Ahtena,  Nahane. 
Nehanni— Nabane. 
Nehanyoka-Niantic. 
Neharontoquoah»  Oneida. 
Nehaunay^-  Nahane. 

Nehanneea— Athtena,  Nahane,  Tutchonekutchiii. 
Nehaoneea  of  the  Ohilkaht  River— Takutine. 
Ne-haw-re-tah-go-wah— Oneida. 
Nehe  Marthla's  Town-Neamathla. 
Ne-beth-a-wa,    Nehethe'-wnk,    Nehethownok,    Ne- 

hethwa«Cree. 
Nehiroirini-  Montagnais. 
Nehiyaw,  Nehiyawok—Gree. 
VebkiBreBges— A  mik  wa. 
Kehogatawonaher  »  N  ebogatawonabs. 
Vebomkek— Naumkeag. 
Neideniba,  Neidenivas—Naldeni. 
re'iKk-Naaik. 
Ne-tKm— Nehalem. 
Neine  Katlene— Ahtena. 
Neipnett—  N  ipmuc. 
Heita-Neche. 

HeitohiUea,  Neitaohillik-Netcbilirmiut. 
HEkai'tko—  Nukaatko. 
NBk'a'mEn— Nicomen. 

HekasUy,  Nekaslayaa,  Nekasly— Nikozliautin. 
He-kat*iap»  N  k  attsi  m . 
Hekekowannock-  Newichawanoc. 
NeUakapamiik,  NeklakaMamuk-Ntlakyapamuk. 
N^konbade-Naikun. 
VekoaiY—Cathlanabquiah. 
He-kum'-ke-lie-la-*  Nalcomgilisala. 
Hekwnn  Kuwe— Naikun-kegawai. 
NekelchnmneeBn  Nelcelchumnee. 
Neloabanittes—  Nekoubaninte. 
Neltu'iehk'-&n-i  Nahltusbkan. 
Vi'ma-Nemah. 


Ne'maLnomaz—  Multnomah. 
Nemaacut,  Nemaeket-iNamasket 
Nemausin,  N^ne'tte—Comanche. 
Ne'mS-re'x^"'  Tonka  wa. 
fNE'mges— Nimkish. 
Ke-mil-ehei— Wimilchi. 
Nemiaeau— Comanche. 
Ni'mkic-Nimkish. 

Nemonsin,     Nemoaen,    Ne-me-ain,    Nemooain— Co- 
manche. 
NE^mqio,  NSmqIaeh— Nimkish. 

Nemahan,  Memabaw,  Nemahooa,  Nemabour—Nim- 
sewi. 

N6iachtaoh— Tenaktak. 

Nenawehka,  Nenawewhk,  Nana  Wewhok—Cree. 

Ne'nilk'*indxa-NeneIkyenok. 

Neneme'kiwfkgt— Nanamakewuk. 

Nenfoot—  Nascapee. 

Nennortalik—  Nanortalik. 

Nenperaaaa— Nez  Perc^ 

NEnatina- Ni  nstints. 

Nentcgo—  Nanticoke. 

Nentegowi,  Nentico— Nanticoke. 

Nenaawiaowagi = Nanunsussou  k . 

Ne-o-ge-he,  lleojehe= Missouri. 

Neoaho-Senecaa= Mingo. 

Ne-o-ta-cba = M  i  ssou  ri . 

Neotetaina— N  tsbaautin. 

Nepa=Snapa. 

Nepahkomiik=:Nappeckamak. 

Nepeelium — Nespel  1  m . 

l^^P^glgoult— Nipigiguit. 

Nepe^ten— Napakutak. 

Neperey— Nez  Percys. 

Neperi&ka«>  Nipissing. 

Neperaa»Iowa. 

Nepeaann,  Neoeainka,  Nepeaaina— Nipissing. 

Nepeitoohea— Natchitoch. 

Nepicerlnia,  Nepioinquia,  Nepioireniana,  Nepicirini- 
ena,  Nepiacenicena.  Nepiaeriniena,  Nepisin,  Nepi- 
aingoia,  Nepialrinl,  Nepiaaeniniena,  Nepiaaena, 
Nepiaaeriena,  Nepiaaeriniena,  Nepiaainga.  Nepiaain- 
ffuea,  Nepiadniena,  Nepiaairlena,  Nepiaairiiuena— 
Nipissing. 

Nepmeta,  Nep  mock,  Nepnet—Nipmuc. 

Neponcett,  Ncponaitt=->fepons€t. 

NiEqa'amin<=  Nikaomin. 

Neragonaitto=  Narraganset. 

Kerdlirin-Navialik. 

Nerldgewallc,  Neridgewok,  Neridgiwaok,  Neridg- 
wock,  Neridgwoolc,  Nerigwok=Norridgewock. 

Ner-mon-ain-nan-aeeB  Na  w  unena. 

Hfirit-Noot. 

Ner  Perceea—Nez  Percys. 

Nerridgawock,  Nerrldgewock—Norridgewock. 

Neaaquaok,  Neaaquak,  Neaaquanke— Nesiiquaki*. 

Neacope—Skoparoish. 

Neaelitob^Siletz. 

Neahamani,  Neahaminaa,  Neahaminea,  Neahami- 
niea— Neshamini. 

Naaietoaba  Nesi  etsha. 

Nea-i-kip="  Nesikeep. 

NeakaiiUith-Halaut 

Neakaupe—  Na«ca'pee. 

Neaonee—  Asabani. 

Neapeotuma,  Nea-pee-lwn — N  espel  im. 

Nea  Percea— Nez  Percys. 

Neapilim— Nespelim. 

Neapoda—  CImiccleiaht. 

Naa^iSllok^Neskollek. 

NeaqoalUa,  Neaqually— Nisqualll. 

Neaaawakamigbi— Saint  Francis. 

Neaaeqoaok,  Aeaaeqaaakea- Nesaquake. 

Neatackee,     Neatookiea,     Neatuoalipa,     Neataoala, 
.       Neatucoaa,    Neatucka,    Neatuokab,    Neatuckera, 
'      Neatuckiaa— Nestucca. 
I  Neaykep— Nesikeep. 
I  Ne-ta'-ka-aki-tai-pap'-ika—NitakofikitsipupikK. 

Netohea-Natehez. 

NetchUlik-  Netchilik.  Netchilirmiut. 

Netchillik  Eakimo,  Netchillirmiut-Netchilirniiut. 

Netchiolumi,  NetobiolamyfNetlek. 

Netcimii'aaath — Nechim  uasa  th . 

Neteli|c«Netlek. 

Netidllwi- Netchilirmiut,  Netlek. 

Netialume,  Netialumi,  Netlik- Netlek. 

NetaohlUak  Inirait- Netchilirmiut. 
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VetMpoy^-Siksika. 

ir«taiU«7-  Etchaottine. 

Vet-toe-lik- Netcbilirmiut. 

Vettinmt-Nitinat. 

Hett-«hsa-UU,  Veaohftllti,  Vauohftllet— Nachatlits. 

Ve-u-oha-tfti- M  isftourl . 

Heuk-taoks'"  Nooksak. 

Heiikwert->Nuchwu«h. 

He-u-lub-Tlg— Neutubvig. 

Heam,  Ve'-ama,  Ne'-ume— Comanche. 


Venmkeaffe'"  Naumkea^. 


I  Indiana-^Nenalok. 
Venttra  8«nora  da  Belem—Belen. 
He-n-tach,  ITen-ta-ehe— Missouri. 
ir«ut«r  Hation,  Neatara,  Hentral  Vation,  Vautra 

Hation— Neutrals. 
Vaatriat— Nutria. 
Vautrlof"  Neutrals. 
Hauusiooo— Neusiok. 
Vaawadnko  Na  vasink. 
Vau-wit-tiat-  Nawiti. 
Varaohot— Nabedache. 
naradaai-Yupu. 
Haradisoaai-  Nabedache. 
Vavi^oas = Navabo. 
HarartinokB,    VaTaniiiflia,    Vavenlxdc,    Varaaln, 

Varaainek,  Varaainn,  HaTadnki-*Nayasink. 
HaTiohomnaa— Newicnumni. 
Harisansi-  Navasink. 
Hawaaha^Nawaas. 
Vawasol  pakawal-*Pakawa. 
Vawaaona-*  Navasin  k . 
Vawatohumna-i  Newichumni. 
Vawataaa—  Nawiti. 
Hawboyant— NuvuJ  en. 
Vawoalanoos*  Wea. 
Kaw  Oamero  Town-Newcomewtown. 
Nawchawaniek—  Newichawanoc. 
Vawohowwa— N  uebaway  i . 
Haw  oiTilisad  band—  Farmers'  band. 
Vaw'-dar-oha—  Missouri. 
Nawaataa.  Vawaatv— Nawiti. 
Vawaaingnt,  Vawaalnk— Navasink. 
Vawattaa- Nawiti. 

nawgaawanaoka,  Hawrawanacka»Newichawanoc. 
Kaw  Gold  Harbour  yiUaffa— Haena. 
ITaw  Oninini  Lark-Nufumiut. 
ITewhaw-tah-tah-fo—Oneida. 
ITaw  Hamhut-Ny  Hermbut. 
llawi-oargnt—  Nowl. 
Hawichawaniok,  Vawichawannioke,  Vawichawan- 

nookf  Vawiahawanoakt,  Bawiohawannoak,  Naw- 

iohuwanoq,     Nawiohwanioka,    Nawichwaimook, 

nawiokawanaokso-  Ne  wicbawanoc. 
Nawikarffut— No  wi. 

KawitUaa,  Hawittaaa,  Kawitti- Nawiti. 
if  aw  Kaowaa-Keowee. 
KawKitiUas-Kitzilas. 
New  Monhovoi«MorzhoYoi. 
Naw-oo'-ahB  Kawailsu. 
ITaw  Rivar-Chimalakwe. 
Haw  RiTer  Indiani»Comeya. 
New  8alam«  Pequottink. 
New  Savilla-Sevilleta. 
Vawton— Newtown. 
ITaw  Xriukuk-Igtigalik. 
Kaw  Wastminatar— Skaiametl. 
Haw  Yamacra— Yamacraw. 
Haw  Yarcau,  Naw-Yauoaa,  Ka  w-yau-oao,  Kaw  Yauoo, 

Neu-yau-kaa,  Hew  York,  Haw  Touoka—  Niuyaka. 
Hazt'di-Nehadi. 
Haxtucas^  Nestucca. 
HEiumE^nto— NIckomin. 
Hayanti  ok— Niantic. 
Hayeta^kutohi.  Heyataa-Kutohin,  Hajrataa-Katahi— 

Natsitkutcbin. 
Hayiok-Nyack. 
Hayiikat-  Nslsket. 
Haytining-Eit-diUL— Neiuningaitua. 
Ha-yu- ta- oa— M  issou  ri . 
Hadareaa,  Has  Paro^Flat-Eaada— Nez  Percys. 
Has  Perce  Kayuaea—Cayuse. 
HezPeroea— Amik  wa. 
Hes  Percex«Amikwa,  Nez  Perc^ 
Hezperoiea,   Hesparees,   Hes  Peroe,   Haspasia,  Ha 

Pfereea— Nez  Percys. 
Hes-qualea,  Hes  qiially=Ni8qualli. 
Hastmooa,  Hestacoa^Nestuoca. 


Hrannd^iia  =:01dtown. 

Hnflnna— Mabican. 

H-hla-kapm-uh— Ntlakyapamuk. 

H^hMBi'n—Nebowmean. 

H'hothotkS'as-  Huthutkawedl. 

Hhomaan^  Nebowmean. 

Hiabaha-Kiababa. 

Hi-aek-Naaik. 

Hi-a-kow-kow»  Najakaukane. 

HiaOrtiqiipanaka^Quelaptotililt. 

Hia&taqmt,     mantaentt,    IHantieiit,     Hlaati|t-' 

HiantiUc^Niantillk. 

Hiantiqaa.  WantaontSB-Niantic. 

Hiaqo]iaiuaBf»NiakonauJang. 

Hii'rharlVkarikiwrshiLiki-ATapaho. 

Hia'zaq  eS— Neacoxy. 

Wbenau = Nipmuc. 

HlUaairlniana-*  Nipiasing. 

Hi-oa-o-min—  Nikaomin. 

Hieariafoa,  HioarlacuA^Amlkwa. 

Hteaofna— Nacaugna. 

Hio-oom-ain— N  kamcliin. 

HI'chihinS'na-  Kiowa. 

Hiohoraa— NIxora. 

Hi'olafl-Seecbelt 

Hlekarlafaya—  Amikwa. 

Hiok-ol-palia—  N  tlippaem. 

Hl'-cUto  hiteiain-I)akubeted& 

Hk}oania]i.  HleoaiaSn— Nieomen. 

HIeooki— Nicbochi. 

Hleoh^»  Dooeaedoowe. 

HkxHaak-NickaJack. 

Hiooia— Nkamcbin,  Zoht 

Hkola  (XTppar)  — Spabamin. 

Hioolai*s  yillaffa-Skolai. 

Hiooia  Mouth— Nkamcbin. 

Hiooman.  Hioomin— Nikaomin. 

Hioondion  j—  Nacanicbe. 

Hlconta-maana,  Kiooata-nraoh— Ntlakyapamuk. 

Hiopapa—  Hun  kpapa. 

Hi'-eta-wo-xdl'-aflo-t(b— Niahtuwekulsoahtiin. 

Hie^a-MIssouri. 

Hiooluita-  Wiahram . 

HIeuta-miioh — Ntlakyapamuk . 

HioHBhum-nea—  Wlkcbamni. 

Hi«ntklB-Brotberton. 

Hiara'rlkwata-kdniki-Cheyenne. 

Hiaakakhithia-Unalaska. 

HiauaafaiolL  Hlauwaainok— Navasink. 

Hiforaa,  Hiforas— NIxora. 

Hiralak-NiKaluk. 

HUa-taQka-  Nigbetanka. 

Hightan-N^htasis. 

VSh  tasls-Kung. 

Higik-Nikikouek. 

HigikUk-mXoat-Niglklik. 

Higoraa— Nixora. 

Higoaaouiohlrinik— Negaouicbirlnioiiek . 

H&aloitih-Tlakluit. 

Hlhantiek-Niantlc. 

Hih'-a-o-dih'-a-is— Oobenonpa. 

Hihamniaqaot,  Hihatiioai&dagowa— Oneida. 

Hi-ha-ta-ta-tap'-l-o— Kalispel. 

Hi'qka  wakan'»a:|i'-Kdhun. 

Hlhoahins— Atka. 

Htiaoa-Nacau. 

Hnor,  Hiloraa,  K^oraa,  H^otaa— Nixora. 

Hrka-Nekah. 

Hikaas—  Nestucca. 

Hi-kai'-a-Nkya. 

Hika-da-ona-Nikapaahna 

Hlkaa— Nestucca. 

Hikhak-Nikhkak. 

Hikhtagmut-Nlktak. 

Hikhfilhuin-Atka. 

Hikio-Noquet 

Hikieouak-Nikikouek. 

Hikia-Noquet. 

Hikikouaa-Nikikouek. 

Hikolai-Skolai. 

Hikolaiavaky-Nikolaief. 

HikoUkcgaTlfikolaky-Nikolski. 

Hikosliantln-Nikoxliautin. 

HIkutsag',  Hlkutae'gl-Nick^Jack. 

HlOrwisl- Nucassee. 

Hikwitaa'gK-NickaJack. 

Hikw'ar  -  Nucassee. 
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HOftkakn!  maikUks-Nilakshi. 

Vilaqne — Biff-ialand. 

HUoo— Anilco. 

ITiminim-i  Comanche. 

Himetapal— Nimitapal. 

mmStanEa— Tonkawa. 

Vinlkh'hnn'-Atka. 

Vlmiloloo  Nimoyoyo. 

Vl-mi-oa-cliixCoinanohe. 

Vlmipa— Nez  Percys. 

mmkeeah,  Kimlds-Nimklsh. 

mmoUollo— Nimoyoyo. 

VimpUali-NimkiBh. 

Him'-aho,  Him-iln,  Himakawi,  Vim-rai— Nimaewl. 

m«am— Comanche. 

Hlnantioa-Niantlc.  ^ 

Kindahe— TIdendaye. 

Vtailmii*  Ninumn. 

mnniwaa— Chippewa. 

iniui7-pask-ulfe6t->Ninnipaskulge6. 

Hinatanoe,  Hinstenoei-Ninstints. 

Hinatinta  people— Qunghet-haidagai. 

KinTang = Nin  vok . 

mojoraa— Nixora. 

HlonetiaiU'"  Nawiti. 

Hip^n— Lipan. 

Vip-a-qaa-Qgi—Nesaqiiake. 

Vipeeerinleiu-- Nipissing. 

Hlpegona—  Winnebago. 

mparotneant,  Hlpicirinien,  Hlplalerfaiij—Nipissing. 

HipWjruit-Nlpigiguit 

VMaiiigs,    Hlpisingaee,  llipialnks,    Hlpiairinienso- 

Nipissing. 
VipiMa—  Acolapissa. 
ViplMfaignesi    HipiHiiu,    ViplMirlnient,   llipiMiri- 

niooek,  Vipletinraes<-Nipi88ing. 
Himnoor,  VipmaojDi,    Vlpmog ,    jfipmnk,    Kipnet, 

Vipnett—  Nipmuc. 
mppeeon— Winnebago. 
Kippdmguet,  inpfla]ig=NIpissing. 
in-(^'-U*-wa»,  Hiqdhlta-wao-^Nikhdhitanwan. 
Klqne—Nigaa. 

Kl'rb-ULriVkl'riki-Kadohadacho. 
KlMotins-  Naskotin. 
Hlahaminei— Neshamini. 
Kiihgar,  KithkaaNiska. 
Viihnivmta — Tsimshian. 
Vlshramt-Tlakluit. 
Viiigaa  Haade— Nasagas-haidagal. 
Viainokqaeffhaekya  Neaaquake. 
Vlt-ione->Na8oni. 
Vlt-kah-Niska. 

iriakahnaith,  ViakainUth-Halaut. 
ni^ap—Skopamish. 
KiflkwiDi-Nrsqualli. 
VidcwaUi-Nisqaalli,  Salishan  Fkmily. 
Hiaqoaliet,  HisauaUy-Nisqualli. 
mMaqnagne,  NlMaquogae^Nesaqnakc. 
Hiaae-non— Nishinam . 
Hieeeqaake^  lliMeqiio|Qe"Ne8aquake. 
Vinione,  lliMohone,  HiMoon,  NiaMone—Nanoni. 
Hittiffione—Canastigaone. 
Viitoki  Ampafa  amim—Ncstucca. 
Kisneap"-  Nesi  keep. 
Vitahaiiriths»  Nitahauritz. 
HitakhaNitak. 
mtobet-Natchez. 
Kiteheta- Wichita. 
Kitohfhi- Kiowa. 
HitoliikIrliii<metoha»  Kitohik  Irinionetx,  Vitohika- 

Nitchequon. 
Kitenaht-Nitinat 
Ki-the-wnk— Cree. 
Kitinaht,  Vi'tinath-NIUnat. 
Nitlakapamuk—  N  Uakyapamuk. 
Hitlpam—  Ntlippaem. 
Ki-tcati-Lathakrezla. 
Nittanat-Nitinat 
Kttaoke-Natick. 

Kittenaht,  Vittenat,  HittinahU,  Vittinat-Nitinat. 
Hi-o4)e'-Niudzhe. 
Kionaa- Comanche. 
Vi-Q't'a-toi,  Vi-ttt*ati'- Missouri. 
Kiiiy<X*""Niuyaka. 
KT^-ki'-Chippewa. 
Hi'wa^-Tsisbuwashtake. 
Hi'wa^-oi'-ke— Ni  wanshike. 
Vi-wittai-Nawiti. 
Viie>ta&kai- Nighetanka. 


Vifla'idU-Wishiam. 

Vifwa'zSta8-*Wharhoot8. 

Hi-yaJik'-ta-ka'-te  to'-ne-Ataakut 

ViionB— Nixora. 

Vjith-Tukkuthkutchin. 

S^kai'i,  Hkalh-Nkya. 

Hkalti7aaa-Atchitchiken. 

V-kam-ahoen,  Vkamtoi'n— Nkamshln. 

Vkamtd'nBimixxSpences  Bridge  Band. 

mcatsam,  H*ka'tsam— Nkattaim. 

Hlcan'men— Nikaomin. 

ITk'lpan- Ntlippaem. 

V'koakoaS'tkfi-Nkoeitko. 

Hko'atamnz-*  Ntlakyapamuk. 

Hkoaikln-Nkoikin. 

Vk-ulcapanate-  Nknkapenach. 

Hkaldbnamiiz-- Upper  Thompeon  Indians. 

HkomclMen,  Vknm'toin— Nkamchin. 

K-kn-tam-eak,  innitlm£xv<"Ntlakyapamuk. 

KLak'a'pamaz,  HLak'apamnz'S'i— Lytton  Band. 

NiipWEm— Ntlippaem. 

VLlB^-Ntlkiua. 

VnA^ottlne— Nigottlne. 

Kn^la-ffottlu^  Vl^Ua-Oottin^-Nellagottine. 

Vnl-Ootttik  Hni-oCtiB^-Nigottine. 

Voaohea— Yokuts. 

Hoaehia-  Nasones. 

Voadkha— Nabedache. 

Vo-ah-ha— Towahhah. 

Hoam-kekU,  Koam-knlt— Ynkian  Family. 

Hoan'-kakhl-Saia. 

Voapaemlnff  <-  Nopeming. 

noatagamntea— Noatak,  Nunatogmiat. 

Voatofiaa-*  Natchez. 

llobowa—Sans  Arcs. 

Vobaenaaett,  Vobaquasltt,  Hobaqaaaalt,  Vobaqnaait^ 
Nobscusset 

Vofk,  Vodh^-Notha. 

Koeantioks— Niantic. 

Vocaoi-Nacau. 

Voeeooaoe— Nagnchee. 

Kooea—Yanan  Family. 

Kooh«i-Yokuts. 

Vochea  Ooltecheai-Kawaiisu. 

Vaohea  Pagninoaa— Bokninuwad. 

Voehi»Yokat8. 

if  oohwaTa— Eskimo. 

Vocka— NoQuet 

Kooodoeh— Nacogdoches. 

Ho-ao-me,  Hoeonae,  Vooonit  Voconi  Gomaaohea,  Ko- 
eoo-neea—  Detaanayuka. 

Voootchtanke— Nacotchtank. 

Vo-enm-tiil-a-ta— Noky  untseleta . 

Voddouweaaoea— Dakota. 

Vodeha— Navaho. 

Hod-o-waig,  Kodowaya— Iroquois. 

Vod-o-way-aa-WQg,  iTodoweiaa,  Vodoweaaiea  —  Da- 
kota. 

Hodawaig— Iroquois. 

nodwaya—  Eskimo. 

Voghallngainiato-  Nogel  ing. 

Kogueta— Noquet. 

Konannaieai  Vohannie,  ]lohaanla<-Nahane. 

Vohar-taney — Mandan. 

Voh-ohamiat—  Nochak. 

Noft'-ga— Makan. 

Voh'hai-^—  Etagottine. 

H^h'han^  llohliaDni,  Vohhauiieai-Nahane. 

Nohomeen— Nehowmean. 

Kohoolehfntna— Nohulchinta. 

Bo-ho-ro-oo  i- Nayuhar  uke. 

Vohtalohton— Notaloten. 

Voh-tin-oah— Hupa. 

V<A  Xneka—Nulmok. 

Koi-8aa-°Yanan  Family. 

Voiay  Pawneea— Pitahauerat. 

Voi-xaoanai-Noyuki. 

Ko-kaig.  VS'ke-Noka. 

Vokea,  Hoketa— Noquet. 

Hokhakate,  Hok-khakat-Nok. 

HokUoh-Nukllt. 

ITokoiS'kBB-Nkoikin. 

Vokoni,  Vo-ko-niea— Dtsanayuka. 

Hokonmi— Porno. 

Vokrotmiut—  Nokrot. 

VokoinktaaiUa-  Nakomgiliaala. 

llo-kiia<>-  Nokosalgi. 

Vo-la-d-Wolasi. 

VoU-pah-pe  Snakea-Walpapi. 
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Nolonge  wock«*  Norridgewock . 

Voltanana,  Noltnaenah,  Nolt-nat-nahi,  Volton&trU— 

Naltunnetunne. 
Kolumbe^e,  Volamb«kaBNorambega. 
HomM^xUift— NomaflenklUs. 
Vomee  Gnlts—Yakian  Family. 
Vomee  Lacks,  Kome-Laokeet-iNoamlaki. 
ITomftniiohM— Wiminuche. 
VominiM— Onawmanient. 
ITommi^-^  Nummuk. 
Hon="No. 

Vonandom— Nonantum. 
NonapeUowak— Nonaplthlogak . 
Nonatioki—Nonotuc. 
Nonatmni-  Nonantum. 
No-na-am<-  Nauniem. 
nondaoao,  Nondaoo»Anadarko. 
NondafM— Onondafa. 
Nondaque— Anadarko. 
Nonoaba-  Nonoava. 
Vonotaok— Nonotuc. 
Vontaga^  lloiitaciiei«- Onondaga. 
lIo»to-wft'  -ki*-  Seneca. 
Nooatoka  Kates,  llooatoka—Nunatogmiut. 
NooUmoeks— Normuk. 
Noochahlabt,  Hoooh-aht-aht,  llooehahtlaht,  llooob- 

alh-laht,  Voook-artl-aht,  Nooohatlaht«Niichat- 

litz. 
Nooobeek— Nuchek . 
Ho-o-ebi,  No-o-obi-ahi-Ute. 
Noooleet-Nukllt 
Noodlook»  Nudliing. 
Noonoak-^Nugsoak. 
ITooEerola—  Nayubamke. 
]looh-lvm-mi>-  Lummi. 
ITook-oboo— Nukchu. 
ITooke-Nuk. 
Vooklulmio,  VooklQlnma,  Wooklnminie,  Nooklus'.a- 

mio»  Lummi. 
Vookmete,  llookmat,  llookmate«-Nuk. 
nook-Uak,  Vook-tao,  Nooksaok,  Nooks^Qik-Nook- 

sak. 
Nool-ko-o-tinB  Nulaantin . 
Noo-na,  Noona-agamuteo-Nuna. 
Noonah=i  K  wahari. 

Noonanetum,  Noonatomen— Nonantum. 
Ko-6iioh-Ute. 

Noonitagmioots-°  Nunatogm  iut. 
Vooseape— Niakap. 
NooMop««Skopami8h. 
lloosdaliuno- Clallnm. 
noo-seb-chatl  1- Nuseh  tsatl . 
NooMlalum,  Noottlalnms— Clallam. 
Koo-taa=Noota. 
Noo-tab-ab = Mono, 
nootanana— Nal  tunnetunnc. 
nootapareetoar— Noota. 
Nootbum,  Nootbonunie— Lummi. 
Wootka-Skittagetan  Family,  Chimakuan  Family, 

Chinookan  Family,  Sallshan  Familv. 
Nootka-Golumbian«Nootka,  Salishan  Familv. 
Kootkabs«8aIisiian  Family. 
Nootsak^  Nooksak. 
Voowoo  Mutes— Nuwukmlut. 
Noo-we-tee,  Noo-we-ti<»Nawiti. 
Noo-wba-ha»  To  wahhab . 
Koowoo=-Nuwuk. 
Noowook— Nuvung,  Nuwuk. 
Noowootsoo^  Seamysty . 
ITo  Parfleobe=Kutaisotsiman. 
Nopas— Unbarik. 
XTopemen   d'Aohirini,    Kopometus  Anineeg,   Nope- 

mings,  Nopemin  of  Acbirini,  Nopemit  Azhinne- 

aeeg,  Kopimiag  d^e  inini,  a o  ^ptmingtashineni- 

wag»-  Nopeming. 
Nopnat=  Nlpmuc. 
Kopoobinobe8»  Noptbrintbres. 
No-pone= Noponne. 
No'qEm= Notem. 
Koquai = Noq  uet. 
Noraguas—  Nixora. 
Koramb^ue= Norumb^a. 
Korbos«<==  Norbos. 
Nord  oiietts-"  Dakota. 
Norexnbega,    Korembegaa,    Norembegue  >»  Nonim- 

Kozidnwook,  Koridgewalk,  Noridgewoo,   Noridge- 
wock,  Noridgwoag,  Noridgwook=°=  Norridgewock. 
VorimDegaeaNorumbega. 


Vormok— Normuk. 

Vorraaransett—  Narraganset. 

Norredgewook»  Norridgewock. 

Nor-rel-mok«  Normuk. 

Vonidegwook,  Norridgawock,  Norridgewalk,  Kar- 

ridgowock,  Vorridgwak,  Korridgwocks,  Herri^ 

wog,  Norridgwogg.   noriigawake,   Horrigswack. 

Vorrigewoek,  Vomgwook,  Norr^  wok,  Norriweok, 

Nonywok—  Norridgewock. 
Vortenos— Piro. 

Vorthampton  Indians-*  Nonotuc. 
Korth  Bend— Kapacbichin. 
North  Dale  Indians- Klikitat. 
Northern— Cbimmesyan,  Esquimauan,  Koluachan, 

Skittagetan  Family. 
Vorthem  Apaches— Jicarilla. 
Northern  Arapaho—  Nakasinena. 
Northern  Brule— Kheyatawichasba. 
Northern  Grees— Sakawitbiniwuk. 
Northerners— Kbwakbamaiu.  Tahagmint. 
Northern  Indians— Btbeneldeli. 
Northern  People— Northern  Assiniboin. 
Northern  Pimas— Pima. 
Northern  XTttawawa— Cree. 
North  River— Cbuckcbuqualk. 
North  Sosseeton— Kahra. 
North  Thompson— Gbucbchuqualk. 
North  Yanktons— Upper  Yanktonai. 
Norumbegua.  Nonunheriie-Norumbega. 
Norwidgewalks  -  Norridgewock . 
Norwootaok,    Norwottook,    Norwnthick— Norwoo- 

tuc. 
Nosa,  Noser,  No-si— Yanan  Family. 
Nossonis— Nasoni. 
Nostlalaim-Glallam. 
Not£-Notha. 
Nota-dE-Ute. 
No/irflne'-Notha. 
NotagUta-Notaloten. 
N'ota-osh,  No-taw— Comanche. 
Notawasepe,  Notawassippi— Natowaaepe. 
Noteh— Ute. 

Notchee,  Notches— Natchez. 
Notehitoches— Natchitocb. 
Notinnonchioni— Iroquois. 
Notketx— Noquet. 
Notley-Natnbli. 
No-toan'-ai-ti— Nutunutu. 
Notomidoola— Notomidual . 
Notonatos,  No-ton-no-tos,  No-to-no-tos,  No-1 

Notoowuias,  Notototens— Nutunutu. 
Notowegee-  Nottoway. 
No-tow-ioo— Nutunutu. 
Notre  Bame  de  Betsiamits—  Bersiamite. 
Notre  Bame  de  Ganentaa— Gannentaba. 
Nottawagees— Iroquois,  Seneca. 
Nottawa  Bape,  Nottawaalppi- Natowaaepe. 
Nottawayes-  Nottoway. 
Nottawegas—  Iroquois. 
Notta-we-sipa—  Natowasepe. 
Nottawessie  -  Dakota. 
Nottely  town-Natubli. 
Notte  weges— Iroq  uois. 
Nottoweasses— Dakota. 
Nonadkhe-  Nabedache. 
Nooffa-  Ka  wcbodinne. 
Noaldiohe— Nabedache. 
NonitUes-Nawlti. 
Noukek— Noquet. 
Nonlato— Nufato. 
Nonmpolis— Numpali. 
Nonquet—  Noquet. 
Nonsaghaoset — Narraganset 
Nontka—  Nootka. 
Novadiohe — Nabedache. 
Novi^os—  Navabo. 
Nove  ninkak-Igtifl:alik. 
Novisans=  Navasink. 
Novokhtolabamiat—  Novoktolak. 
Novola— Anouala. 
Nov-seh-ohatl — Nuseb  t*«  tl . 
Nowamish — D  warn  isb . 
No-wha-ah»Towabbab. 
Nowikakat-Nowi. 
Nowodaga—  Nowadaga. 
Nowonthewog— Norwootuc. 
Nowyawger—  Niuyaka. 
No'-xunto'Jtx-  Nobuntsltk. 
Noya-kakat-  Nowi. 
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Koyatagaments^Nunatogmiut. 

Noyen«  Ousagoucoula.s. 

Hoyoee,  Voyo&M— Nayuhi. 

Koyokakat^- No  wi. 

Vosa,  Noses,  N6-zi->Yanan  Family. 

VoKonM— Nosoni. 

Vpsk'tBm»  Npiktim. 

ITpochele,  n'pooh-le,  IT'pockle— Sanpoil. 

npaitei'n— Npuichin. 

Kqa'ia=-Nkya. 

Nqakin-Nkoikin. 

NqaOEtko-Nkaktko. 

Vqan'mlnB  Nikaomin. 

Vq6e'itko»Nkoeitko. 

Nqoildii-Nkoikin. 

N'qua-eha-mUh— Nukwatsamish. 

Vqpakiii— N  koik  in. 

N'Qa«iitl-ma-miflh,  H'diMntlmaymishi-Kwehtlina- 
mish. 

Nquipoa-*  Niq  ui  po8. 

Vqautl-ma-nuihi-Kwehtlmamish. 

Nra  del  8ooorro»Socorn>  del  Sur. 

H.  8.    ike  Nueatra  Sefiora. 

HMkaos— Clackama. 

ViE'qip— Ne»i  keep. 

Vsietehawae,  Niietehawas,  lIslrtahaaB— Tillamook. 

nsqa'qaaltEn— Nskakaulten. 

N'MuaUic-NiMiiiaUi. 

Vt  ttwat^Clackama. 

Ntaauo-f  in— Nataotin. 

Vtailnisi->  Ntekem. 

Vta'-koo-Nkaktko. 

Ntod'kas*-  NchektuB. 

VtoSqtceqk6kiii]ik,irto«'qtoBqqdk«nk-  Nchekchek- 
kokenk. 

VU'qEm— Ntekem. 

ITtUka'pamaQ,  N-tU-ka-pe-mooh,  Vtlakya'pamaQ-i 
Ntlakyapamuk. 

VtsaLa'tko-  N  tstlatko. 

Ntahaantin-  Ntshaaqtin. 

Htfll-mflc'-ci-  Mulluk. 

Hii£ka'bn«  MiaBisauga. 

nabenaigooohiiiff =-  Nopeming. 

Vocaki-Kifnkobi. 

irncasse— Nucassee. 

Vnc^kaa  yt-NuHhekaayl. 

Knchalkmx  ">  Nuhal  k. 

Vach-a-wan-acks>«  Ne  wichawanoc. 

Hoohawayi^  Yaudanctii. 

nachig'mat—  Nuchek. 

Vaehiiiiaaes">  Ne  wchemosa. 

Wu-chow- we-  Nucha  way . 

Vnchuak— Nuchek. 

naokaeee— Nucaoee. 

ITacleet— Nuklit. 

nuolncayette.  ITuclnkairetto— Nuklukayet. 

Nnestra  de  Beftora  de  lot  Semedios  de  Galisteo— 
Galisteo. 

VneatraSenora  de  Belem,  Voeetra  Senora  de  Belen— 
Belen. 

H[uettral  B[enora]  de  Ouadalnpe,  V.  S.  de  Guad- 
alupe  de  Albarqnerqae  de  loe  Ifaooedoohee,  V,  8. 
de  Qoadalupe  de  los  Naoodoehes,  ».  8.  de  Goad- 
alQpe  de  II aoodoohes—Nuestra  Sefiora  de  Guad- 
alupe do  los  Nacogdoches. 

Vnestra  Benora  de  Guadalupe  de  los  Mansos  del  Paso 
del  Korte,  lluestra  Benora  de  Guadalupe  del  Paso 
del  Rio  del  Horte,  lluestra  Benora  de  Guadalupe 
del  Passo-El  Paso. 

Nnestra  Senora  de  Guadalupe  de  Pojuaque— Pojoa- 
que. 

Huestra  Benora  de  Guadalupe  de  Teurlcatd-Teuri- 
cacbi. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  Guadalupe  de  Voracios— Taraichi. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  Guadalupe  de  Zum,  H  [uestra] 
B[enora1  de  Guadalupe  de  Zuni—Zufii. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  Guadelupe  del  Bur— Nuestra 
Hefiora  de  Guadalupe. 

N  [uestra]  8[enora]  de  la  Assunscion  de  Zia,  N.  B. 
de  la  Asumpscion  de  Zia— Sla. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  la  Asuncion  Arixpe— Arizpe. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  la  Belen <=  Belen. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  la  Boledad-Soledad. 

Nnestra  Benora  de  Loreto  de  Voragios- Loreto. 

Nnestra  Benora  de  los  Angeas  de  Pecos,  N  [uestra] 
8[enora1  de  los  Angles  de  Peoos,  Nuestra  Befiora 
de  los  Angeles  de  PorciuneuLs,  N.  B.  de  los  An- 
geles de  Tecos— Pecos. 
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Nuestra  Befiora  de  los  Dolores— Dolores. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  los  Dolores  del  Barie— S«Hc. 

NuMtra  Benora  de  los  Dolores  de  Bandia— Sandia. 

Nuestra  Beftora  de  los  Bemedios— Remedios. 

Nnestra  Benora  de  los  Remedios  de  Beramitsl—  Baua- 
mltzi. 

Nuestra  Benora  del  Pilar  de  Nacogdoches- Nacog- 
doches. 

Nuestra  Benora  del  Booorro— Socorro,  Socorro  del 
Sur. 

Nuestra  Benora  de  Pecos,  Nuestra  Benora  de  Port!- 
uncula  de  los  Angeles  de  Peoos—  Pecos. 

Nnestra  Benora  Guadalupe  de  Zuai— Zufii. 

Nuestra  Bonora  de  Monserrate— Nonoava. 

Nuestro  Padre  Ban  Francisco  de  los  Tejas— San  Fran- 
cisco de  los  TeJas  (or  Neches). 

Nuena  Granada,  Nueva  Granada— Hawikub. 

Nnera  Bevilla- Sevilleta. 

Nuer-kech-emk- Niueuomokai. 

Nugn-Kwetle-baUsh— K  wehtlmamish . 

Nugh-lenuny—  Lummi. 

Nugh-sahk-Nooksak. 

Nugumeute— Nugumiut. 

Nugumut— N  u  wu  kmiu  t 

NuhiTup- Tulalip. 

Nfih-Ium-mi—  Lummi. 

Nu'ik'-Nuiku. 

Ntt'iftac-Niukhtash. 

Nuk  'a'aqmats— Nukaakmats. 

Nukaa'tqo-  Nukaatko. 

Nukamok— Unisak. 

Nukan-Nuokau. 

Nftkfttse'gi-Nickajack. 

Nnkesa-Nucanee. 

Nukfalalgi,  Nukflla— Timucua. 

NulcHlta-Nukits. 

Nokh-l^ — Lummi. 

Nuk-h^tsi— Timucua. 

Nu-klao-i-yat,  NuUakyet- Nuklukayet. 

Nukluag-miout—  N  ukluak. 

Nukluhyet,  NuUnkahyet,  Nuklukaiet,  Nuklukye- 
to— Nuklukayet. 

Nuksahk-Nook^. 

Nnktnstai— Dakota. 

Ntt-kuintoS  Nu-kwints-Unkapanukuints. 

Nuk  wul  tnh-Nakoaktok. 

Nnlaantins—  Nulaautin . 

Nulahtuk-Nulatok. 

Nulakhtolagamuto-  Nuloktolok. 

Nula'to-kho-tin'a-  Nulato. 

NuLLStz-Nutltleik. 

Nult-nort-nas,  Nul-to-nat-na,  N^tdnat'-tiSne— Nal- 
tunnetunne. 

Nulukhtulogumut— Nuloktolok . 

Niima- Comanche,  Nama,  Paiute. 

Nfima— Nama. 

Nttmabin,  Numa-bin— Namabin. 

Nu-mah-ka'-kee-  Sipushkanumanke. 

NnmakaU,  Numaksni— Mandan. 

Nu-mal-tachee—  Numaltachi. 

Nunianas= Pueblo  de  los  Jumanos. 

Numangkake — Mandan. 

Num-a  quag-um— Namakagon. 

Ni&mawl8ow1lgi=Namaweeouk,  Namasiasouk. 

Num-ee-muss— Hupa. 

Numepot  Numepoes,  Nu-me-poos— Nez  Perots. 

Numi— Nambe. 

Nunupu=Nez  Percys. 

Num-k6s-Nimki8h. 

Nnmlcki— Noamlaki. 

Nununastaquyt = Namasket. 

Nummok=Nuniinuk. 

Numpang = N  unnepoag. 

Nftm-tainin— Num. 

Nnnaohanaffhamiut,  Nftnaoliirf  fimut,  Nunacho- 
gumut^Nunocbok. 

Nunaiksffumute = Nunaikak. 

NunakiMbwak- Kariuk . 

Nunakhtagamute—  N  unaktak. 

Nunalik-Nuniliak. 

Nuna-mish— Dwamish. 

Nnnatagmut,  Nuna-tangme-on,  Nunatanmiun=> 
Nunatogmiut. 

Nunatochsoak—  Nunatarsuak. 

Nunatd'gmfit,  Nuna-tu^-me«tn= Nunatogmiut. 

Nun-da-wa'-o-no',  Nundawaronoh= Seneca. 

Nui^dawas— Nundawao. 
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Vfin'd&we'ci— Seneca. 

V&ii'dAye'U-NanUihala. 

Vandow^— Seneca. 

Vn'nEmatEq&lii »  Nunemasekal  is. 

VaniTtfinnt,  VaniTtfinnte,  Vnnivak  peoples-Nun- 

Ivagmiut 
Vm^Ja^B^iit.  ]limoohoc:ainatei-Nunamlat. 
Vmum'm  Munsee. 
Hnntaly^  N  untanenck . 
Vuitewa,  Huitewe«o>  Iroquois. 
HontiaUa— Nantahala. 
irun7fi'-8:^waiii'>ki— Talking  Rock. 
Vuo  Taoeaa-Niuyaka. 
Vvptadi— Ruptari. 
Hnqa'azmatt^Nukaakmats. 
VnqalkH,  Vaqa'lkmH— Nuhalk. 
Hnqe— Nukhe. 
Vaqiace^  N  uquiage. 
Nftqta- Dakota. 
Voqaefio-s  Nootka. 
Vtt'-q'wIit-tea'-tto-Nukhwuchutun. 
Hares-*  Nuri. 

Knrhantraaks—  Nonridgewock. 
ViflohS-k&izl— Nushekaayl 
Hiuohki-tan-Wushketan. 
Vnsoonoas,  Vasooucns—Muscongus. 
Vosdaliun— Clallam. 
Voflhaffaffmat— Nushagagmiut 
HQahaTtx^^akni-Nushaltkagakni. 
Vosheganiat— Nushagagmlut. 
Vosheiak— Nushagak. 
Vosherfaffmittea— Nushagagmiut. 
Hnsiok>-Neusiok. 
Nuskarawaoks— Cuscarawaoc. 
Viuk'KastBmH  =>  Nu8kel»t. 
Vn-eUalB,  Vus-klai'-Tum^CIallam. 
VnskMiouSt  VnskoacnsaMuscongui. 
Va-so-lopsh- Cowlitz,  Kwaiailk. 
Kttsq  '.Elit-Nuskelf  t. 
Viiss-kai-Nlska. 
Hustoo— Neusiok. 
VasxS'q! — Nuflkek. 
Vata-"  Taudanchi. 

9)itaa-*Mono. 
a-toa-'tenneBNtshaautin. 
Vatei'tlatho.  Nuchatlitz. 
Hut-ehn'-Nucbu. 

Va'-teu-ma'-tfin  )^']iS»Kthutetmet8eetuttun,Nu- 
chumatuntunne. 

]rut-a»8ot£ti. 

Kat-ha— Mono. 

HatHe'iHtskoni  sTkeiktskime. 

Vathesum-^  Mut«un. 

Vatka- Nootka. 

iru'tl'E'l^Sotstl. 

Vatltle'iq-Nutltleik. 

natonetoos—  Nutunutu. 

Vato-Ule. 

llataohek=>  Nuchek . 

H«tanta=N  utunutu. 

Va^ok,  nnvakiyuaq^aq—Nuvung. 

ITuweta = Mandan . 

irawiohawanick«  Newlchawanoc. 

Ka-witti-Nawiti. 

Vuwdkmut,  Vuwimr,  ITawftaniiiin—Nuwnkmint. 

Vnzalki-Nuhalk. 

Vaxe— Nukbe. 

Vaxitadmv  -  Niikltaomk. 

Hflyulil— Nayuhi. 

Vvrvmben  «  Nonimbega. 

V-waih-Nkaih. 

Vwi'  '-ka-  Ont  waganha. 

IT  Wamish  <=  D  wamisb. 

Hwasab^<=  Navaho. 

Hz*5ini'n-i  Nehowmean. 

Kxtdtnm—  Dakota. 

Nyakai— Nkya. 

Vyanteceta,  Vyanteoatt,  nyanticke—Niantic 

Vyavapai,  'Hyavi  Pais— Yavapai. 

Kyeok-NyacK. 

Vyrykligmjat-NiKlklik. 

VyEantick"  Niantic. 

Vyiskat-Nsisket. 

Vypsgady  «  Nipaguay . 

Vypissings,  KTptins*- Nipisslng. 

Vya'-si-ra'-kiia-  Nursoorooka. 

Vsis-kat,  Vsyshat-Nsisket. 


I  Oabano— Ouahano. 
Oaboponoma— Hoabonoma. 
Oaopaaguigna— Saric 
Oadaawaos-*  Ottawa. 
Oajaenohes— Cajuencbe. 
Oaka  loosa—Okaluaa. 
Oakanagaas— Okinagan. 
Oakbnaky-iOakfuakee. 
Oakchor,  Oakehoie— Okchayi. 
Oakohoieooohe— OkchayudshL 
Oakohoys— Okcbayi. 
OakAiskies.  Oakftukj-Oakfuskee. 
Oaknee-OkchayL 
Oakinsckene,  OaUnagaa— Okinagan. 
OakJaekeea-Oakfuskee. 
Oaldo^a— Okchayi. 
OakiaaUya-OklalaUya 
Oak-U-aaroy~  UktabaaasL 
Oakmolge,  Oakmolgae  old  flolda,   OakmnlfM   old 

towns,  Oakmolga  flelda,  Oakina^aa»  Oahaialfia, 

OakmnlgOi-Ocmulgee. 
Oak-pa-pas>-  Hunkpapa. 
Oakposkee—Oakfuskee. 
Oak-tar-sar-aay,  Oak  TaxsaiMj-*UktahaaaaL 
Oaktaahippaa—  Octashepaa. 
Oaktaw  aaneg-Uktabaftaai. 
Oaktehoie-Okcbayi. 
Oananoock—  Onancock. 
Oanoakai-Obanbanska. 
0*aqiiima—  Kiakima. 
0ato-laab-aehate-*Ootla8hooC 
Oathkaqna—  Onatbaqua. 
04-ti^-tye-San  Felipe. 
Oat-U-ahoot,  Oat-laah-ahoota,  Oat-laah-akato-Ool- 

lasboot 
Oatseea— Yasoo. 
Obekaws-Abibka. 
O-blo-akl,  Obenaqaionott— Abnaki. 
Ohldgewonr-iCblppewa. 
OUka^Abibka. 
OUU-Walpi. 
Obinaoka-Abnaki. 
Ol^ibwaya— Cbippewa. 
Obnnegoa— Abnaki. 
0-bwaa-nag—  Dakota. 
Oyagea^Osagd. 
Oeabompkr— Okebumpkee. 
OoalcaBugawintniwig— Oacbekkamagawenene- 

wak. 
'  Ooala,  Ooale,  Ooall-Olagale. 
{  Ooamecbea—Occaneecbl. 
Ooanea— Upan. 
Ooanaa,  Ooapa— Quapaw. 
OceaaneebT-*  Occaneecbi. 
Ooeahanoek—  Accobanoc. 
Oooaaeehesi  Ooeaaeoebea— OccaneecbL 
Oeoba,  Oooboy-Okcbayi. 
Oooone—Ooonee. 
Ocooneaobey— OccaneecbL 
Oocooya—  Oconee. 
Oocnoa->0cuca. 
06eti  Bakowig  -  Dakota. 
Oe-foa-coo^e— OakfuskndsbL 
Oo-fba-kM—Oakfuskee. 
Ooha-Hoko. 

Oebabannaaka— Accobanoc. 
Oobanahoono  Ocanabowan. 
Oobangiaa-  Winnebaga 
OohaaugQin,   Oobatagm,    Oohatalgula,   OolMtaglB, 

Oobateroin,  Oobateqaiaa-  Huron. 
O-ob^Odsbiaalgi. 
0-ehe-aa-po-faa,  Ocbebofa-Talaaae. 
Oehacanioa,  Ochecanmea-*  Yachikamni. 
Ooheoholea—Ocbechote. 
Ooheeaapofaa-TalasBe. 
Ooheaa-Yucbi. 
Ooheeaea— Ocbeaea. 
Oohekaouiea— Yacbikamni 
Oohakhaiani— Okecbomne. 
Oohalaga— Hocbelasa. 
Oohelay—  Hochelayi. 
Oohenanff—Cbenango,  Shenango. 
Oohante  Miakoaa,  Oekaate  Bbakaaa— Dakota,  Seven 

Council  Fires. 
Oohoobofaa-'  Talasse. 
Ocbeo*a  band— Tuciyammoa. 
6'obM'^'-Cbippewa. 
Cehaaeaa  ■■  Lower  Creeks,  Ocbeese. 
Ottheaoa— Ocbeeee. 
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O^fr-ab-e-fao,  Ooheubofan-Talane. 

Ochi-San  Juan. 

Oehiakenena,  Oehiataffonga-Shawnee. 

Oehiatenens—  Wea. 

Oohie  tari-roimciiii-Cherokee. 

OchilA-Axille. 

Oehinakeiii— Oklnagan. 

Oohineeehes-  Occaneechi. 

0-chin|^i-ta— Ucbiyingich 


CK^pawa,     Oehipewa*     Oohipoy,     OohippewaU - 

Cnippewa.  "^ 

Oehivitaa- Wichita. 
Ochlawahaw-  Oclawalm. 
Oohe—Hoko. 

OehoouauiMi- Yachi  kamnl. 
Ooh^aqua,  Oehtaffhqiianawleroonea,  Oohtayhqoa- 

nawieroons— Oquaxa. 
O-ehuoe-ulga-  OohisUilgi. 
OHshuoca-raw,  OchnnJk^w,  O-chnnk-o-raw— Win- 

neba^ro. 
Odnu— Achusl. 
Ofita-Ucita. 
Ocka-Okchayi. 
Oek-eo-witth=-  Wishoflk. 
Oekfoakee-Oakfuskee. 
Oekha,  Oekkori—OkchaTL 
OokiiiaKaea—  Occaneecbf. 
Oeld  P»h-Vte%  Ocki-Pi-XTtoa-Agalhtikam. 
Oekiwere— Chi  were. 
Oekmulgo— Ocmulgee. 

Oe-Urwa-haw,  Oe-le-wav-hau-thluo'oo— Oclawaha. 
Oeoina— Bocoy  na. 
Om,  Oeonas,  Oeonory'a,  Ooonas,  Ooonia,  Ooonnee- 

i/coiiee* 
Oeotaos—  Arkokiaa. 
Oepaek-Okpaak. 
Oequagas—Oquan. 
Oeaaehees-Osotchi. 
Oetaaroa—  Winnebago. 
Oetageron-*0stogeron. 
Oetafonehe—  Restigouche. 
Ootagroa^-  Winnebago. 
Oetata—Oto. 
Oetehagraao  Winnebago. 
Oetrnanet—  Ynma. 
Oetf-Agalhtlk&ra. 
Oodbea-^  Yazoo. 
Oetiyokny-OkitiyBkni. 
Ootoet«taa-°Oto. 
Ootoffymiats-OtUwa. 

Oetolaoto,  Ootolataa<-0to.  ^ 

Ootonagon  Band—Ontonagon. 
OetooUtaa,  Oototales,  Oetotaa,  Oetotota,  Oototota- 

Oto. 
Oeaml^BOcmuIgee. 
0^an-cha-ta>-  Kanchati. 
Oeu2moliifte= Oconalultee. 
Oona—  Achugi. 

Odacaml,  Odagumaig- Foxes. 
Odahwah.  Odahwaafi- Ottawa. 
0dakeo-0dukeo'8band. 
ddami— Tepebuane. 
Odawaa- Ottawa. 
Odohipewa— Chippewa. 
O^a-^lah,  Ode-i-Uh-Kikatsik. 
Odgavigamnt-  Ugo  vi  k. 
OdKiboweke=Chippewa. 

O-diah-gnajET-up-Mg,   Odiahkwagami,    Odiahkwa-Oa- 

SSF'u    ^^"^"^'^f^'     O-diah-quag-um-eea, 

Odiiliqiiabrainme— Nipissing. 
Odistaatagheka-  Maacoutens. 
0^toewa&^Od-jib-wag,04Jibwa«,04Jlbw«,(kUibwek- 

Odji'wigS-'  -Qe  wauga. 
Odahi-ap6fa>-Talaa8e. 
Odainacliiea— Osotcbi. 

Oekftisaeti-  Oakfuskee. 

Oe^ti-Oetlitk. 

(Enn^— Eskimo. 

Oenock^Eno. 

Oenxlo->Ouenrio. 

OeBTonronaoaa— Wenrohronon 

Oetbatont—  Wabpeton. 


(EciAiib  wotesjis-er  Natliatl  u . 
Q  vf'  -  tun  'l-o  .=»^  Oro  Wfi, 
Oeyeiid#Mt=  NtiiKl«k  heat, 

Ofsg^oulu,  Ofcg&ulu,  OiWuulM,  Ofetf^uIaL  Offo- 
pflnlj^  Ofug^ulaa-OfogouTa* 

OgftlilAt  Yokpah*.  Otalala  DiGota*,  O-ea  U'-Ub, 
OfElaUihi,  OtalaUis,  O'GalU.  Ogaliah.  OtiiilftU. 
Ogani^lftlie,     Ofnll&lla.     OjraLlKUiLb,     OgmUalW 

Oga  FHc^e,  Og  iipV»— Xunpooae, 

0-g^e  chee,  Ogethl,  Ogecfthe— Ogeechee* 

I   Of  ept  c  h  t js .  ^  i  >i^i  H:'c  h  ee. 
0  g  e  h  r»*(;  -  f 'n  I  u.s  t  .'.iRn, 
OjrcUai*,  Ogfllalali,  Ogenilat-^Oi^IaliL, 
Oghguagcei,    OrbgUago,    Oglikiwjiga,    Ogbkwagai, 
Ofhquiga,    Oghquago,    OgbquaJM,    Oghquugei- 

Ogkrtky  5iin^= Ob  rek I  on  nh 

OElfcli-ttda  =  i.^]ttlji, 

OjrlaJ  a  itidaga ,  Off  1  ala  itc  itcaia  -  OglaUiJ  chlchagha 

OfUlaqtctt  -.[rrilii^Jia. 

OeI  c  £13  L!  t>  Ogl  cm  u  tei  -   A  pi  emf  ul. 

Of  oh  paf^Qunfinw, 

O^olawla-OgUila. 

Ogole(!goe»=  fCrtilaldsliL 

O^olegeei-  LiuKolo^'ts*. 

Ofirowfaagik,  Offowinftfligak-KvJnkftlE. 

Ogmdago  -  Tf-4tni  mlnt-i, 

Oguiiysih,  0  guab  pai,  0^;ipac.=  qii(ipiLw. 

Qpm  LotiHai = i  i  ik'  I  *  lUHi, 

OMKollalai^O^Multi. 

Or'liliautz^  A  jijk«m  i  i  j  [ . 

Obah  baiUxJlAj^,   Q-hah-k&A-ka-t4)h-T-ao't»  ^  Ohftfi- 

hruisku. 
Ohjitnie  1 ,  Oh imO I p ^  0 ^i am i  1 , 
Ohjinapa     ( tufiviionjuii, 
Obnnoch  •  'ij^jiTii iitlc, 
Dbuntonwiiinia-  \  linkiotial. 

OftdBda=U^M(ilft. 

0  b{»-nainp^==  i  Ht  rnnnpa. 

Ohenoji|ia  D&kotat.  Oheaonp**— OotiPTioiipa. 

Oh<ste  yoe  on  nQ«-=(iLitivGk]Li. 

Obey  ftht^tJtuJil. 

ObEaa^o  -Uqrmea, 

Oh  baf  aiuiut  -=  <  >knngBk_ 

QbhiAAeu  -  O  w  njak  r . 

Ohiat-uSiilit. 

Oblkka.Kikw  -Cbfckftaiivv. 

Ofake-Stm  J II 11  u 

6bk  to  QjlllA-OqIOgUtlB. 

Dblatiei    Olhofi. 

Ob  Tibh  =  uriPL, 

Oh n i^wal^g nu tica  =  On wi I  H|,-r?nst,  Schtr Jre t ad y. 

Obe>  homo^   [Jiikinwi, 

Obonoafem.  ObonDgnaga.  Oiijjtujquaufo-Outiiufa 

Obotonna     Piuiil.  ^      -^  ^    -«    - 

Oh  pah-ii|iii. 

0  h  q  u  a^4 -  Of  I uapa. 

Obq  jcL^i  <i=  O^jjiFiiagQ. 

Ohque  =S!^m  Juan. 

Ohiaretkat^Stiml  num. 

Ohfthihch  -OsKHiJi. 

0 b u nq  ai .  0 buq m  -  Vf  ^j* Mii  j uc, 

Oby&ht,  Obyat  =  OinliT. 

Oi2LUn4}ni ,  Ola  tlnoa  •  W  ejiu 

Oitttuch-^rKithE. 

Oi-cle  lia^-Wuitln.^, 

OiecK]?ii     rrnifiguui^ii. 

Otf  Spring  =  T<rarnoli4. 

Oio^o^'H  -  Th  >U  i-wN-HJi'it. 

Oiog  oeii ,  Oi  &goe  n  bf  o  nnon  II  --  Cft  vugH . 

Ot^ftgairn,  Oiogouan     iiinjotfoiieh. 

Ofofouan.  OlogDiietiifcrfinoii    f  aviij2;ii. 

01affou«i]i  - «  uyu^jv ,  <  Uyhj^ouvn. 

Ologatiajii-oiiaoi]  -  t:fi,y  Qgn, 

0l9gt«]%»yuiogo  anu . 
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(Moipoain— Cayuga,  Ooiogouen. 

Oioguent  Oiogwen^'Goiogouen. 

OioagoTenet— Cayufa,  Goiogouen. 

Oi-ra-iim«h— Querecoos. 

Oitapan—  Oapars. 

OioaiMheiiatoii— Qughetgeodatons. 

Oiyotl-Ayotl. 

Oiynrpe— Oyukhpe. 

Ojjaohtiipictoen— — Wea. 

(Hadag oohroehne— Catawba. 

O^adagoohroene— Cherokee. 

O-jang-ge  P'ho-qniog-ge— Shipapullma. 

Ofatinonft-Wea. 

Oje-bwa;.  O^oelMJs.  Ojibawaj.  Ojibbe^^   qjibbo- 

Oji  CfaUente-^Aguaa'  Cfallentes,   Warm  Spring 

Apache. 
0j-ke«8an  Juan. 
(no  Benado— Pitchaya. 
l^oOaliente-Aguas  Calieates,  Hawikuh,  Kiapk- 

wainakwin. 
(Mo  Oaliente  Apaohet— Warm  Spring  Apache, 
mo  de  Peaoado— Peecado. 
(nogouen— Goiogouen. 
monroyerefl— Cayuga. 

<Qo  Feroado.  Ojo  raeado,  Ojo  Peioado— Pencado; 
O-jo-qne— San  Ildefonso. 
Ojo>  OalientM— Kiapkwainakwin,  Ojo  Calientc. 
m-po-re-ge— Abechiu. 
m-qiU»San  Juan, 
maaque— Pojoaq  ne. 
Oka  alhtakala.  Oka-altakkala,  Oka-attakkaU-Oka- 

altakala. 
Okadada-Oglala. 
0  kaga-wi6a*a-Okaghawlcha8ha. 
Okalmo—  Honsading. 
Oka  Koola,  Oka  Koolah-Okahullo. 
OkahnmkyOkehumpkee. 
Oka  LooM-Okalusa. 
Oka  Lopaasa-Oka  Kapassa. 
Okama*.  Okama— Kansa. 
Okanagam^Okinagan. 
Okanagan— Nkamapljx,  Okinagan. 
Okaaagon,  0-kan-i-kan,  Okanakanea,  Okanaken— 

Okinagan. 
Okanandana,  0-kan-dan-daa«OglaIa. 
O'Kaniea-Kanioa— Ok  i  nagan. 
Okaaia— Kansa. 
Oka-no*  Honsading. 
Okatalaia,  Okatollia-Okatalaya. 
Oka-tioUnana-Okitiyakni. 
OkatUtnk'OeUitk. 

Okaxa--witoa«a»Okaghawichasha.  ^ 

Ok-ohai,  Okchoya— Okchayi. 
Ok-ohfin'wa-Oktchunualgi. 
Okdada— Oglala. 

Oke-ehoy-atto—  Alibamu,  Okchayi. 
Okeooaaaa= Okalusa. 
Okee-o^mut.  Okaeogmntea— Oklogmiut 
Oke-ho-Hoko. 

Oka  Looaa.  Oki  lonaaa— Okalusa. 
Okenaganea,  Okanakanea— Okinagan. 
Okeneohee— Occaneechi. 
Okeno— Hoko. 

Oke-noke,  Okenope— Honsading. 
Okaaez^OcheseK. 
Oketayooenne.  Oketa   Tocanna,  0-ka-tajoo-an-na— 

Okitiyakni. 
Okfiiaki^-Oakfuskee. 
Okfiiaku'dahi- Oak  f  iiskudshl. 
Olchaganak— Okiogmiut. 
Okha  Hallo- Okahullo. 
OkhaU  TalaU-^Okhatatalaya. 
Okhogamate==' Oknagak. 
Oldakanea.  Okinaganea,  OUnahane,  Okinakain.  OU- 

nakan.  OUnakane,  Oklna'k'en,  OUnakane,  OUn-e- 

Kanea,  0-kin-i-kainaa»  Okinokana,  O-U-wah-Une— 

Okina^n. 
Ok-kak-^Okak. 
Okkiadliving«  Ukiadlivlng. 
OkUoaorbik^  Okiosorblk. 
Okkokonimeaito  Okommakamesit 
Okkowlah= Aga  we-sh . 
Oklahanelif  Oklahomali-^Oklahannali. 
Oklemaha,  Oklewaha°=OcIawaha. 
Okmulge,  Okmulgee,  Okmulgi«Ocmulgec. 
Oknagamut,  Oknagamnta— Oknagak. 


Oknaka-Oglala. 
Oknanacaaa— Okinagan . 
OkBaYttamut—  Uknavi  k. 
OkoeUahoaUhta-  Watakihnlata. 
Okokoya— Okobay  i . 
Olcok-Okak. 

Okoauigaa,  Okonagon— Okinagan. 
Okonea*- Oconee. 
Okonagan— Okinagan. 
Ok6nhomaaait— Okommakamesi  t. 
Ok^nl-Oconee. 
Okoro— Arlkara. 
OkdtaaU-Ocota. 

Okplktalik,  OkpOrtoUk-Opiktulik. 
Okaak  talaya-Oauktalaya. 
Okahaa- Klamath. 
Oktohayi-Okchayi. 
Oktokayu'dahi-OkcbayudahL 
Oktibbaka-YaEOo. 
Okoabo— Toryobne. 
OkuTagamuta— Okivogm  int 
Okn-wa'-ri-Sia. 

Okawa<td6a,  dknwa-towa—Okuwa. 
Okwhdaka-Oakfuakee. 
Olaeatano—Olagatano. 
Olaeaayaka— Oclackonayahe. 
O'-lah-mant'-ko— Olamentke. 
OlalU-Oraibi. 
Olanohaa— Yaudanchi. 
Olaahaa-Ola. 
Olaaaa-Atasl. 
Olata  Ooaa  Utlna— Utina. 
01ehona«01bon. 
Old  Oaatla— Canadasaga. 
OldOUlOi-Chilili. 
Old  Colony  Indiana— Mashpee. 
Old  Ouaataw-KaaihtA. 
Old  BaUtooe-Estatoee. 
Old  Tiald-Gatagetegauning. 
Old  Part  Hamilton- Nunapithlugak. 
Old  Qanehfa  gana—  Watopachnaio. 
Old  Harbor— Nunamiut. 
Old  Indian  Yillaga-  White-eyes  Town. 
Old  Kataoombe— Guarungunve. 
Old  Harrawnaytown— Chatoksofke. 
Oldnaaa-Niska. 
Old  Onalda-Ganowaiohare. 
Old  Oaonaa— Oeonee. 

Old  Paaoh  Orohard  Town-  Pakan-Tallahaaee. 
Old  Shawnaaaa  ^llaga-Shawneetown. 
Old  Bhowonaaa  Town— Chartlerstown. 
Old  Bnwanaa  town,  Old  Bnwmay  Town— Snwanee. 
Old  Tal-o-aaa-Talaae. 
Old  Town— Outaunink. 

Old  Town,  Old  Town  VUlaca— White-eyes  Town. 
Old  Tnni— Heshota  AyathlUma. 
Old  Taaoo  Yillaga-  Yaxoo. 
Old  Zuai-Heshou  Ayathltona. 
Olaaahahoot-  OoUashoot. 
Olaapaa— Ololopa. 
Olalaohahoot-Ootlaahoot 
Olalato-Olulato. 
Olratanoa-Olagatano. 
Olhonaa-Olhon. 
OUbahaU-UUihahaH. 
OUbahaliaa-Alibamu.  UlUbahalL 
Olilafalaia-Oklafalaya. 
Olinaoka-Abnaki. 
0-Up-aa,  0-lip-paa— Ololopa. 
OUdfar-lJSelutchL 
Oljon-Olbon. 
OP-U-Ola. 

Olla-joena— Aiyahokwe. 
OUamon  Indiana— OUunon. 
OUa-pot^l-Taewenalding. 
OUappanh*l-kah-tahfl-lifedUding 
OUo'a-Oto. 
Olooatano-  Olagatano. 
01ol6pai- Ololopa. 
Olomaaoahaabo-  Romaine. 
Olompalia- Olnmpall. 

Ol-o'-wi-dok.  OP-o-wit,  01-o-wP-ym-OIowitok. 
OP-po-aal-Olboael. 
Olwara— Chlwere. 
Olwtya-Olowitok. 
Omi-a-Omowub. 
Omaakialwag-  Omuahkasug. 
«,....  **  ^^«  OmmiuJisBOnutha. 
>— O'kinagan. 
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Omahftwt.  Omahvas— Omaha. 

Omail-Ohamll. 

Omaka,  Omalia^Omaha. 

Omameef—  Miami. 

0-iiian-«e— Mdewakanton. 

O-man'-ha,  O-man-ha-Uea— Omaha. 

Omfniae — Ommunise. 

0'manito*in8x-  Omanitaenok. 

Omanominen,  Omanomini— Menominee. 

Omana,  Omaoohaon— Omaha. 

Omlaohklsi  Wenenawak- Washuah. 

Omaahkekok—  Maskegon. 

Omatehamne—  Machemni. 

Ornate'  •— Onondaga. 

Omato^Huma. 

O'-maa-Oknwa,  Omowuh 

Oman'-han— Omaha. 

0-iiiaiim-«e-  Mdewakanton. 

O-manm-Mg— Miami. 

Omawhaw,  Omawhawea— Omaha. 

Omawan— Omowuh. 

Omeaoffe,  Omaaoaae.  Omaaotea— Omenaoaw. 

OmaaTowna— Maumee  Towns. 

Omenak—  Umana. 

O'meni— Nootka. 

Omi— Ahome. 

Omianioka,  Oinie<- Miami. 

Omikonea^  Amik  wa. 

Omiiaia—Omlsis. 

Omitaqna—  Omitiaqua. 

dmkwa—  Umpqua. 

Ominaa*  H  nma. 

Omoohimuiiea— Machemni. 

Omoloa— Homoloa. 

Omonkoa,  Omowhowa— Omaha. 

Ompaim— Patnxet 

Omuhaw  «  Omaha. 

O-mmi-o-min-Mg—  Menominee. 

Omnah-kaa,  O-nmah-kaa-uf  —  Wazhuah. 

Omnah-kd-goag.  Omnakkegoea— Maskegon. 

Omatehamne,  Omatehnmnaa— Machemni 

Onabaa— Onavas. 

Onacbaqnara- A  nacharaqua . 

Onaehaa"- Washa. 

Onaohaa— Onnahee. 

Onaohite- Wichita. 

Onadago— Onondaga. 

Onadaokoa.  Onadaieaa,  Oaadakoea— Anadarko. 

Onaghaa- Onnahee. 

OnacoDffaaa,  Onagonqae,  Onaguiga,  Onagnngaea— 

Onaha.  Onahoe,  Onahie— Onnahee. 

Onaneokea  Onancock . 

Onandaga,  Onandagea,  Onandagoa,  Onandgo.  Onando- 
gaa-Onondaga. 

Onankok-  Onancock. 

Onantaguea  -  Ononda«i. 

Onaonlantagoa-  Weendigo. 

Onapien.  Onaplenaa»Onapiem. 

Onaaooke — Onancoc  k . 

Oiiaiimanianto«-  Ona  wmanient. 

Onawaraghhare-Ganowarohare,  Oneida  (vil.). 

Onoapapaa^  Hunkpapa. 

Onoheonaur—  Patchoag. 

Onoh-pa-pan-  Hunkpapa. 

Onoidaa^Oneida. 

OnokawaT-  U  ncowa. 
I  Oneomitenooka— Abnaki. 

'         One-pah-pa,  Onepapa— Hunkpapa. 

Ondadaon'VTaa— Cherokee. 

Ondagea— Onondaga. 
.  Ondataoiiaoiiat«  Ottawa. 

'         Ondataoaateaat^Illinoia. 

Ondatananat,  Ondatowawat- Ottawa. 

Ondatonataadr—  Potawatomi. 

Ondawagaa-  Seneca. 

Ondiakea- Abnaki. 

Ondiondago— Onondaga. 

Ondironon"- Aondironon. 

Ondoataeiiahenmnen  »  Ondoutaouaka. 

Ond8ta8aka-Ottawa. 

Oneaehqnage—Oquaga. 

One-eapapa—  Hunkpapa. 

One-dangli-ga-haiigii-ga— Onondaga. 

Onehokqnagea-Oquaga. 

Oneida  Oaatle— Ganowarohare. 

Oneioat- Oneida  (vil.). 

Ondagea- Abnaki. 


Ondageae-Sokoki. 

Oncjoiiat-Oneida  (vil.). 

Onendagah —Onondaga  (vil.). 

Onengienre— C^ughnawaga. 

Onenhoghkwagea,     Oxi<>  hokw&'ge— Oquaga. 

0-n«^tr'-k«-  Onondaga. 

Oneent— Oneida  (vil.). 

OnengiSre,  Onewyiure— C^aughnawaga. 

Oneztaeo— Onixaymas. 

Oneydoea—  Oneida. 

Onevot^— Goiogouen,  Oneida  (vil.). 

Ongaetgeehaten,    OnghetgMaiona— Oughetgeoda- 

tona. 
Ongmarahronon,  Oiigniarahronon,0ngulaahra— Ong- 

niaahra. 
Oft-gwi-ne"'-Mre»'-i»l' — Iroquois. 
OniaetBMwa,  Oniaa— Wea. 
Oniaaontke,   Oniaaont-Keronona— Honniasontkero- 

non. 
Oniatono&a.  Oniattanon— Wea. 
Onie-le-tooh-  Oealitk. 
Onleonte- Oneida  (vil.). 
OnlOiao,  Oni-'ba-o-Omaha. 
Onillaa-Wea. 
Oninge,  Oninge— Venango. 
Onioen— Goiogouen. 

Onienenhnamona,  Oniooenhronon— C;a>'uga. 
Onlpowlaibiwinlniwfg— Onepoweaepe  wenene  wa  k. 
Onlaeonahia— Wisconsin. 
Onkapaa— Osrukhpe. 
Onkdaka-Oglala. 
Onkinegana'-  Okinagan. 
Oakonagaanha—Ontwaganha. 
Onkpahpah,  Onkpapah— Hunkpapa. 
Onlogamiea*  Foxes. 
Onnaehee— Onnahee. 
OnnagoBgea,  Onnagonguea,  Onaagongwe,  Onnagon- 

qnea— Abnaki. 
Onnandagea,  Onnataguea— Onondaga. 
Oanatnen— Onuatuc. 


Onnavayon—  Honeoye. 
Onneiota— Goiogouen. 


Oanaioa.  Onaeieute— Oneida  (vil.). 

OaaaigtBeroaaoB—  Oneida. 

Oanenata— Deyodeshot. 

Oaneataguea— Onondaga. 

Oaaentiaaati—  Onentisati. 

Oaneyatte,  OaaieSte-Oneida  (vil.). 

Onnogongea,  Onnogongwaea— Aonaki. 

Onnoneharonnona— Ononchataronon. 

Oanondaga— Onondaga. 

Onaeadage— Ononda^  (vil.). 

Oanondagea,     Onnondagvea,    Onnondagnea—Onon- 

daga. 
Oaaeadagne— Onondaga  (vil.). 
Onnondagoea— Onondaga. 
Oaaoadaqa^ Onondaga  (vil.). 
(hmongongea*  A  bnaki. 
Onaoniote— Oneida  (vil.). 
Onnonlaffea,  OnnontM- Onondaga. 
OnnontaA  Oaaoatee,  Oaaontagh^  Oaaoatagk,  On- 

Boatagu^—Onondaga  ( vil. ). 
Onnentaeheonnona,  Onnontaeronnona,  Onnontagk^, 

Onnontagheronnona—  Onondaga. 
Onnontagk,    Onnontagai— Onondaga.     Onondaga 

(vil.). 
Onaoataguehronnena,  Onnontagueae,  Onoaatagoaa 

Oanentatae— Onondaga. 
Onnontoharonnona—  Ononchataronon. 
Onnentoeronnona"'  Onondaga. 
Onnoaarage  Oaatle— Ganowarohare. 
Onnotaguea— Onondaga. 
Onnntagne— Kanagaro. 
Ono— Ona. 

0-ne-&'-l&-gone-na-Onoalagona,  Schenectady. 
Onaanghqnaga— Oquaga. 
Onoooneqaeaagaa— Abnaki. 
Oaoeowa—  Kon  kau. 
OBo-daager — C^nandaigua. 
Onogangea— Abnaki. 
Onoghgnagy,  Onoghquagey-Oquaga. 
Onoffoaroea,  Oaoaoaroaa,  Onogangoa— Abnaki. 
Onoaogngwikge.  Onoaoghqaaga,  Oaohoqaaga,  Onoh- 

qaauga— C)quaga. 
Oaokonqaehaga—  Abnaki. 
Ononda-agoa,  Onondadea,   OnondaeronnoB8<"Onon- 


Onondaga  Oaatle -Onondaga  (vil.). 
Onondaffaea,    Onendagah,  Onondagas,  Onondagers, 
Ononugea,  Onondages'- Onondaga. 
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Onoadachftrie—Onondagharm. 

OnoniUriii,  Onondafheronoiu,  Onondafes,  Onond*- 
ffae«,l>]iuid^M,  (mondakea,  OnondawfftWB,  Onon- 
dflfaa— Onondaga. 

Onondowk' »  Nunoawao. 

0-non-^ka-gii-hi— Mandhinkagaghe. 

Ononroflfna*"'  Abnaki. 

OnonEogiqiiaga— Oqua«ra. 

OnoniioU-Onelda  (VU.)- 

O-no'-ni-o— Arl  kaia. 

OnonXoU-Oneida  (vll.). 

Onoidete,  OnonjoU— Oneida  (tU.). 

Ononm.  Onontaehronon,  Onontaarhonona,  Oaontae- 
ronona,  Onontaarrhonona,  Onontaaa,  Oii«ntaf«r, 
Onontaijrea,  Onontaf hea,  Onontagu^  Onontaguenm- 
nona,  Onontagueronon,  Onontagueae,  Onontahi, 
Onontaheronona*  Onondaga. 

Onontakaaa— Ottawa. 

Onontake,  Oxumtataoat— Onondaga. 

Onontehataranona,  Ononte]iataixMi(»iia,Onoate]iatero- 
nona-°Ononchataronon. 

Ononthagoaa^  Onondaga. 

Onontiogaa— Onnontioga. 

Onoontaogaaa— Onondaga. 

OnoqaageT  Onoqnaghe— Oquaga. 

Onouky—  Aht«na. 

Onothaoa^Onatbaona. 

Onoandagea—  Onondaga. 

Onorinta— Oneida. 

OBpnfiK  enlkaoi^— Anpanenikaablka. 

Onquilonsaa—  Opelouaa. 

Ontaanak- Ottawa. 

Ontagamiea—  Foxes. 

Ontagn^— Onondaga. 

Ontaonats-  Ottawa. 

Ontaraerononf  Ontarabroium— Kickapoo. 

Ontaatoea— Ck)ne8toga. 

Ontationone^Nottoway. 

Ontdwawiea— Ottawa. 

Ontehibouae— Cbi  ppe  wa. 

Ontoagannba,  Ontdagannha— Ontwaganha. 

Ontoouaganha— Ont  wagan  ha. 

Ontotonta»0to. 

Ontonagannba,  Ontftagannha,  Ontouageimha— Ont- 
waganha. 

OntpMiiaa—  Ontponea. 

Onttaonaots— Ottawa. 

Ontwagannba-Ontwaganha. 

Onuatack—  Onuatuc 

Onug-anngemat— Onuganuk. 

Onugbkanrydaaiig^Seneca. 

O-nnn-da'-ga-o-no,  Onondac^— Onondaga. 

Oiiimdawaga>"  Seneca. 

Onundawffoea— Onondaga. 

Onontate-na'ge—Juniata. 

Onnntewakaa— Seneca. 

0-n3ra-de-a'-kft'''-b3rat-  Neodakbeat. 

Onyapea— Quapa  w. 

Onyaayab—  Honeoye. 

OoaUik.  Ooallikb-Ualik. 

Ooobepayyan— Chipe  wyan. 

Oocooloo-Falaya— Oklaf alaya. 

Oocuea—Ocuca. 

0-o-4ain — Tepehuane. 

Oodsa-t&a-Utsebta. 

Ooe-Aaa— Ta  wasa. 

Ooe-Aaah— Ooeasa. 

Oof^-ogoolaa—  Ofoffonla. 

Oosahienaie,  Oogalanakie— Ugalakmiut. 

Ooganok — Uganl  k . 

Oogaahik-  Ugashik. 

Oo-gttoo-lik*  Ugjulirmiut. 

Ooglaamie,  Ooglamie-Utkiavi. 

OogUt,  Ocglitt-Uglirn. 

Ooglovia— Uglovala. 

Oogovigamnte,  Oogowigamnte— Ugovik. 

Oofaeaaik  Salik,  Oogaenaik-aalik-Inauita— Ukuaik- 
salirmiut. 

Oo-gwapea<-Quapaw. 

Oobaiack-Akhiok. 

Oobaniok— Uganik. 

Oobaakeok»  Uhaskek. 

Oobenoopa— Oohenonpa 

O-o-bo-mo-i'-o,  0-bboiiM-yo»I>akota. 

Oohp=-Navaho,  Walapai. 

Oobpip — M  aricopa. 

Ooiak,  Ooiatsk»uyak. 

Oo-innakbtago^^  Oointikhlagowik,  Ooinoktago- 
wik-Uinok. 


Ookagamiiit,  Ookagamate— Ukak. 

Oo-ka-na-kane— Okinagan. 

Ookarok-Ukivokmiut. 

Ookbogamate— Oknagak. 

OoUVok-UkiTokmiat 

Ookjoo-lik-Ugjulirmiut 

Ook-tan-ban-aaa-aea—  UldahasasL 

Ookwolik-  Ugjulirmiut. 

Oolokak-Ulukakbotana. 

Oo-ma-ba— Omaha. 

Oomanak—  Umana. 

Oomiak-aoak*  Udluhsen. 

Oomi-ntt'-tqin— Himoiyoqia. 

Oomaak-Nikolski. 

Oamoqjak  Tataa—Elwhaelit. 

Oonakagamata^Unakagak. 

Oonakblolik-Ungalik. 

Oanalaklaat-Unalaklik. 

Oonalaaka-Iliuliuk. 

Oonalffa,  OoaaLrenakol— Unalga 

Oonallgmata— tfnal  igmiut 

Oananeook— Onancock. 

OMUuigaa— Aleut. 

Oonangaabik—  Unangaahik. 

Oanoowa—  Konkau. 

Oongenakoi— Unga. 

Oon-barik— Unharlk. 

Oonacbqaagaya— Oquaga. 

Oonongaabik— Unangaahik. 

Oonamtearoimona^Onondaga. 

Oop— Apache,  Navaho,  WalapaL 

Oop£p,  uopaa— Marloopa. 

Oopnngaawiiif  —  Opera  n  i  vlng. 

OeqnaaaikaiUOc-  Ukuaikaalirmiat. 

OoMoocbaa.  Ooaaoba^Osotchi. 

Ooaamita— Awani. 

Oo-aa-oo-oba,  Oaaaooobaa— OeotchL 

Ooa-k^m^>"  Eskimo. 

Ooaaomita^Awani. 

Oaatanala,  Oaataaalla,  Ooatanaqla,  Ooa-te-nan-lab, 

Ooatinawlay—  Ustanali. 
Ooatomaa^  Ustoma. 
Ootagamia—  Foxes. 
OotamnPima. 

0ata4aab-aboota— Ootlashoots. 
Oottrakb,  Ootiwakb,  Ootkalowik-Ctkiavi. 
Ootkaairiamataa,  Ootkaaviaa^UtkiaTinmiut. 
Ootkooaaak-XailngBUMot*  Ukuaiksalirxniat. 
OatoakaKntaa,  Ootoikkaa— Utukamiut. 
0ot8laababoota»  Ootlaahoot 
Od-^-ti-CochiU. 
Ooniataiiona,  OMataSatanon— Wea. 
Oookia-Cahokia. 
Oo-yapaa^Quapaw. 
Ood^kla-UEinki. 
Op— Apache. 
0'-p&-Upan. 
Opala  ■>  Opata. 
Opanock— Ohanoak. 
Oparaoitac— Upasoitac. 
Opaa- Maricopa. 
Opaaura— Oposura. 
Opataa  oogitiiiaobia-Coguinaehi. 
<^taa  taguimaa-Teguima. 
Opata,  Opanaa—Opata. 
Opaa- Peoria. 
Opaobiaab^Opaolnaat,  Opa-eia-abt—Opitchesaht. 

Opamana  d^Aonaliny- Nopeming. 

Opanadyo.  Opanagi,  Opanagoa,  Opanaagoa— AbnakL 

Opandacbillny—  l^wating. 

Opanoobaa— Pohoniche. 

Opat-obaa-abt— Opitchesaht 

Opataltar-Opitsat. 

Opii-Hopi. 

O-pi-ji-qaa.  Oi^iqui-Walpi. 

Opllfltt,  OpUika.  OpU*-1ako-Opilhlako. 

Opil-tblne-eo-  Opilhlako. 

O'piniittiab  Inlniwao— Nopemlng. 

O'pbnmltiab  Xniniwue-Cree. 

Opmga—  Pompton. 

Opldtar-Opitaat. 

Opiatopaa-Opistopia. 

Opla-gob-Taldmilding. 

Opoeoolaa— Ofogoula. 

O-po-nagb-ka—  Abnaki. 

O-po-qnao-San  Ildefonsx 

Opotappa— Opodepe. 

Opoto— Oputo. 
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OppegMh,  OpMoeh-Opegol. 

Oppenafo— Abnaki. 

^pe-o-Opegoi. 

Oppernowiok-  Operdnlving. 

Oppe-yoh— Opegoi. 

OppotiftnB-Oposeian. 

<^iilye,  OpqnlTisWalpI. 

O-puh-nar'-ke— Abnokl. 

0-pfih*  nika-ihinc-ga— Upan. 

Oqomhit — Okomlut. 

Oqnaoho,  Oonafo—Oquaga. 

O^na-paa,  OquaMMM— Quapaw. 

OqiU-£oiusas»  OkaluBa. 

Oqnltod—  Oqnitoa. 

Oqnwa,  Oqaira-td6a— Okuwa. 

Orabi-Oraibi. 

OrafM- Osage. 

Oraiba,  Oraibe,   Oraiby,  Oralva, '  OralTai,   Oraive, 

OraM-Oraibi. 
OrakakM— Orapaks. 
Orambo.  Orante— Oraibl. 
Orapaok,  Orapakas,  Orapakat^  Orapaks. 
Orarlani— £8quimaiian  Family,  Eskimo. 
Orawi,  Oravbe,  Oraybl,  Orayve,  Orayree,  Orayvi, 

Orayza—Oraibi. 
Orcamipias,  Oroampion,  Oroampioa»0rcan. 
Orooqnua*-  Arkokfsa. 
Orooqniaao— San  AgUHtln  de  AhQmada. 
Orooqniutos,  Oreoqnisat— Arkoki^. 
Ore^Opata. 
Oregon  Jacks— Ntekem. 
(^ekbo.Ortiba-Oraibl. 
Orendakes— Adirondack. 
0-rey-bo,  OrUbe,  Oribas.  Oribe,  Oribi-Oraibi. 
Orientales—  Penateka. 
Original  Pneblo— Aridlan. 
Orisoa,  Oriska,  Oriake-Ganowarohare. 
Orista,  Oristanum— Edisto. 
Oriva-Oraibt 
Orisuk— Edisto. 
Orke'— San  Juan. 
Orleans  Indians— Karok. 
Orondaoks,  Orondooks.  Orondoas- Adirondack. 
Orongonens— Cavuga. 
Oron-nTgh-wnrrle-gughre— Onoalagona. 
Oronoske,  Oronoke— Woronock. 
Oroondoks,  Oroondoeks— Adirondack. 
Oropaoks,  Orepaze— Orapaks. 
Oroyson— Oroysom. 
Orp— Apache. 
Orqnisaoo-  Arkoklsa. 
Orrlbies-Oraibi. 
Orroyo— Pneblo  del  Arroyo. 
Ortithipieatony-Tippecanoe. 
Omk— Arekw. 
Orondaeks-  Adirondack. 
Omnges— Mahican . 
Ordlle— Lac  Court  OreiUes. 
Oryina-Oraibi. 
Os^-lU£no-  Oflbach . 
Osaga— Osaxe. 
Ossge  des  Ohenes,  Osages  of  the  Oaks— Santeuk- 

dhin. 
Osagi-Sauk. 
Ossjnnang,  Osiginaw*— Saginaw. 

OsttlTosankios-Sauk. 
Osapa  ebitto-Sapa  Cbitto. 


Osarge-Osage. 
Osark- Ozark. 


Osasigi— Omge. 
Osatoves-  Uzutiuhi . 
OsangMg,  Osankies— Sauk. 
Osaolt  Bt  Lonis-Caugbnawaga. 
0'-saw-k»e— Sauk. 
0-saw-sas- Osage. 
Osay— Hopl. 
Osaybe-Oraibi. 
Osayes-Osage. 
Oscameehes— Occaneechi. 
Osceola's  Town- Withlako. 
OsdUee-Ocilla. 
Oscoochee— Osotchl. 
Os^dthi  miUdaks-Osage. 
Oseegah— Itscheabine. 
Ose-Uuneby— Assilanapi. 
Oscooche— Osotchi. 
Osett,  Osette-Ozette. 
Osevegatchies-  Os  wegatcbie. 


—Chenango. 
Osh-a-onewan— Osetohiwan. 
6shahak— Dakota. 
O'-sharts,  Oshatsh-Oshach. 
Oshawanosg— Shawnee. 
Osheraca— Foxes. 
O'shetehlwan-Osetchiwan. 
Osheti  Bhakowln- Dakota. 
Oshfbwek-  Chippewa. 
0-sho-na— Oshona  wan. 
Osht-yal-a-  Ostvalak  wa. 
Osigaeyede-  Osfquevede. 
Osinles-Osinies. 
Oslnipoilles-Assiniboin. 
Osipees-Ossipee. 
Osita- Wichita. 
Ositchy-Osotchi. 
Oskemanettigons,  Oskemanitigoas  —  Oukiakimani- 

touk. 
OsU  holba-Escooba. 
Osmaxmik'^'Ip—  Osmakmiketlp. 
Osochee— Osotchi. 
OsoU-Oraibi. 
Osoc]roos— Nkamip. 
Osotonoy,  Osotteoei- Uzutiuhi. 
Osoyoos  -  Nkamip. 
Ospa— Ospo. 

OsqaSsakamals- Oskquisaquamai. 
Ossachile-Osachile.' 
Osssge-"  Osage. 
Ossaionida— Assilanapi. 
Osseegahs— I  tscheabine. 
Osse-gon— Ashegen. 
Oasepe— Ossipee. 

Ossamenon,  Oaaarrton,  Oaaamanon- Caughnawaga. 
Oasikanna— Seneca. 

Oaainebeine,  Oaainiboina,  Oaanoblana— Assiniboin. 
Oaaonane,  Ossosandni,  Osaosanf  Ossosaaire- Ossos- 

sane. 
Oaaoteoes,  Otaotioni,  Oaaetonoy,  Oaaetones,  Osaot- 

teoes,  Oaaoatonea— Uzutiuhi. 
Oaancheea— Osotchi. 
Ossweratche— Osw^^tchie. 
Ostandousket— Sandusky. 
Ostanghaes— Oston  wackl  n . 
Ostiagsghroones,  Ostiagahoroones— Chippewa. 
Oatonooa—  Ustanali. 
Ostretohees,  dsndshi,  dsntchi— Osotchi. 
Oswagatohes,  Oswagatio,  Osweatchiea,  Osweegaehio, 

Osweagehie,  Oswegachys,  Oaw^atches»  Oswegat- 

cby,  Oawmtsy— OS  wegatcbie. 
Oswiohees,  Oswiehn- Osotchi. 
Oswlngo— Chenango. 
Oswiteha,  Oswitohe,  Oswitchee-Osotchi. 
Otagamies- Foxes. 
0-ta-har-ton-  Otekhiatou  wan . 
Otahas- Ottawa. 
6tUnranaw<>>mnS"— Oquaga. 
Otama— Pima. 
Otana-sa-ga-Canadasaga. 
O.tan.gan— Winnebago. 
Otaoas- Ottawa. 
Otaopabine— Watopapinah. 
OtaSais,  Otaoiiaks,  Otaoos- Ottawa. 
Otasee,  Otaaae— Atasi. 
Ota'tahia  widiahi'anon- Otachia. 
Otaoaa-Ottawa. 
Otaolnbia-Outurbi. 

OUwa,  Otawaa,  Otawaoa,  Otawawaa- Ottawa. 
OtayMhgo-  Nanticoke. 
Otobagraa,  Otehagroa- Winnebago. 
Otohaqna— Oathaqua. 
Otchenti-Ohakoang-  Dakota. 
Otohep6ae,     Otohipoeaea,     Otehipoia,     Otobipoiaaa, 

Otonipwe-Chippewa. 
O-tohon-gu-rah— Winnebago. 
Otoitca'Mnstg-Outchichagaml. 
Otee  toochinaa-Otituchina. 
OtellatoQwai).  Otelii-atoQwaQ-Otekhiatonwan. 
O-tel-le-who-yau-nan,  Otellewhoyonnee—  Hotalihuy- 

ana. 
Ot'el'-nna-Eskimo. 

Otenmarhem,  Otenmarhen— Ointemarhen. 
Otentaa-Oto. 

Oteqi-ato>  wan— Otekh  iaton  wan . 
Ote-toe,  Otenta,  Otheuea,    Othoe,  Othonex,   Othoa, 

Othonea.  Othones,  OthoToa— Oto. 
O-thon-gn-raha-  Winnebago. 
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OttarttetenoBB  Wea. 

Ottokwafaml—  Nipiasixig. 

O-tU'-tIn-  Katchakutchln. 

OtfaM-Utina. 

Otfaanehahe— Joaaseh. 

OtiMe-Atad. 

OtiMM-Ataal. 

Otiibwek— Chippewa. 

OUc-e-a-Tik-Utkiavi. 

(ot  klUQ  na'as  za'da-i-Otkialnaas-badai 

Otkiavik,  OtUawik,  Ot-ki-a-wlnf ,  OtUwik-Utkiavi. 

Otma-Attu. 

Otmagra*  Winnebago. 

iOt  na'as  za'da-i— Otnaaa-hadai. 

Otno-Diotanat  Otnox  tana— Ahtena. 

Otoa-Toalli. 

Otootatas,  Otoetotat,  Otoe,  Otoetata-Oto. 

Otofamiea—  Foxes. 

O-toB'-Mn-Oglala. 

Otokkok-Utuka. 

Oto-kof •amtuts—  Utukamiut. 

Otokotouemi-  Ota^ottouemin . 

Otomle— Omaha. 

Otondiata,  Otoniata,  Otoniato-Tonlhata. 

Otonkah— Winnebago. 

Otonnioa— Tunica. 

Otontanta—Oto. 

Otopaehgaato—  Watopachnato. 

Otopplata,  Otoptata— Oto. 

Ototaen— Atasi. 

Ototantas,  Ototata-Oto. 

Otetohaad-  Uzutinhi 

Otoiiaoba—  Toancbe. 

Otontanta,  Otontantas  Paot^-Oto. 

Otowat,  Otowayt— Ottawa. 

Otsaningo,  Otsmlngo,  Otsininko— Chenango. 

Ota-on- waeken — Oston  wackin . 

OtMtohan^.      Otaotohoae,      Otaotohore,      Otaot^— 

Uzutiuhi. 
Otstonwaekin— Ostonwackin. 
Ottagamiaa,  OttaganiaiM— Foxes. 
OttaE-wah,  Ot-tah-way,  Ottaouais,  Ottaoneta— Ot- 
tawa. 
Ottapoaa— Chippewa. 
Ottar'oar-ma,  Ot-t&r-g&r-ma— Foxes. 
Ottaaaaa-Alaai. 
Ottanwah,  Ottawaoka,  Ottawaes,  Ottawaaa,  Ottawa- 

gaa,  Ottawaiaa,  Ottawak-Ottawa. 
Ottawa  lake  men— Lac  Court  Oreilles. 
Ottawaa  of  Blanehard'a  €raek,  Ottawaa  of  Blaneh- 

ard'a  Fork— Blanehard'a  Fork. 
Ottawawa,  Ottawawaaa,  Ottawawe,  Ottawawooea, 

Ottawawa,  Ottaway,  Ottawwawa,  Ottawwawwag, 

Ottawwawwug— Ottawa. 
Ot-teoh-petl- Otahpeth. 
Otter,  Vationof  the— Amlkwa. 
Otteraea,  Otteaa.  Otteaaa-Atasi. 
Ottewaa— Ottawa. 

Ottigamie,  Ottlgaomiea,  Ottiqaamiea— Foxes. 
Ottiaae.  Ottiaaee-Atasi. 
Otto,  Ottoaa-Oto. 
Ottoawa  -  Ottawa. 
Ottoea-Oto. 
Ottogamia—  Foxes. 

Ottoea,  Otto*a.  Ottototooa.  Ottototoea-Oto. 
Ottova,  Ottowaea,  Ottowaia— Ottawa. 
Ottowaa-Oto,  Ottawa. 
Ottowata,  Ottowaoa,  Ottowauwaya,  Ottowawa,  Otto- 

wawe,  Ottowawa.  Ottowayer,  Ottowaya,  Ottowoae, 

Ottwaaae — Ottawa. 
0  'ta  'gfbiil — Oq  togona. 
O'-tu-kah-Utuka. 
O-tun-nee-  Crows. 
Otorbe— Atarpe. 
Otntaohea-Oto. 
Ona-Wea. 

Ooabaobea.  Ouabaokl— Wabash. 
Ouabana- Ouabano. 
Onabaah  Nationa- Wabash. 
Onabenakionek,   Sabenakla,  Ooabenaquia,   Onabna- 

qnia-Abnakl. 
Onao^-Ouasouarini. 
Oaaoha— Washa. 

Onaohaakeaonek—  Wachaskesouek. 
Onachegami"  Waohegaml. 
Ooaohlbea— Ouachita. 


Oaachipnanea— Chipewyan. 

Oaaohitea<=0uachita. 

Oaachtanona,  Onachteaona,  Ouaohtuaon— Wea. 


Onadbatona,   Ouadebathona,   Onadebatona.  Ona  dc 

Battona— Wahpeton. 
Onadlebe— Nabeaache. 


Ooaepetona— Wahpeton. 
Onae  Vtina-  Utina. 


Onagenaaao— Foxes. 

Ooaconaaak-  Wakoawissoj  ik. 

OottDoo— Waco. 

Onafoomponm—  Wiam. 

OuaUeha—  Nootka. 

OnaUooma,  Ouakikonra- Wahkiakum. 

OnakSieohiuek- Chisedec. 

Onakonlngoaechionek— Wakou  i  ngouechi  wek. 

OnaU— Ouaaouarinl. 

Onalla-OoaUa,  OnallaaOnallaa-WallawaUa. 

8anabegoaeka—  Winnebago. 

Onanantnan— Kannehouan. 

Onanchaa— Washa. 

SaaSinak— We  wenoc. 

Onaooaokecinatoaek—  H  uron . 

8a8aUtkm-Wea. 

Ooaooechkairini,  Onaoneohkatrinionek—  Weskarint 

Oiiaoiiiartanona,  Ooaoniatanoiikak,  OnaoniatenoiMm- 

kak-Wea. 
Oaaooieohkairini.  8a81eokkarini8ek-Wefikarinl 
Oaaoayartanona— Wea. 
Ooapamo—  Wapoo. 
Onapeontetona— Wazikute. 
Ooapetona—  Wahpeton . 
Onapetontetona— Wazikute. 


BaraatecSiaka-  Malecite. 
Sarlnaldena— V 


Wewenoc. 

Ooaroronon — Ongniaahra. 

Ouaaaoaanik— Ouasouarlni. 

Ouaaleonteton—  Wazikute. 

Ooaaitaa- Ouach  1  ta. 

Ouaaooarim— Ouasouarini. 

Onaaova— Osage. 

Onaaai— Ouasouar)  ni. 

Oiiaaaitaa— Ouachi  ta. 

Ooatabatonka—  Wahpeton. 

Ooatanona— Wea. 

Onatawaia— Ottawa. 

Onatchlta— Ouachita. 

Ooatemaaetoaa— Ocatameneton . 

OuatenoB— Wea. 

Satoeronnon,  Ooatoieroaoa— Sank. 

Onatonona— Wea. 

Onatonfiz— Ottawa. 

Ooattonon— Wea. 

OabenaUa,  8beiiakia— Abnakl. 

Onbeatamloaek-  Berslamlte. 

Oaoahlpooea— Chippewa. 

Onoatonona—  Wea. 

Oookage— Osage. 

Onohaooanag^Ouokawanag— Shawnee. 

Ooohee— Yuchl. 

Onoheaalglriniouek.  Oncheatlrottek,  Onehestigoaeleli, 
Oooheatkoneta—  Oukesestigouek. 

OnohIbola,Oaohipawah,  Onekipbe,  Ouohipoves— Chip- 
pewa. 

Onohitawa- Wichita. 

OnehaehUslt,  Oa-okok-Ua-aht— Uchucklesit. 

Oadebaetona>A  Wahpeton. 

Seanohronona—  Wenrohronon. 

Oiieaa-Wea. 

Ouedle-Uedle. 

SemeaaSrit.  Oaemeaaonrit— Missouri. 

Ouenabegono— Wl  nnebago. 

Ouendat,  Sendat— Huron. 

OnenebegonbeHnla— Ouinebigonhelini. 

Oneneb^na,  OneneMgonoheunia,  Onenibigono.  One- 
niblgoatz— Winnebago. 

Senrio— Ouenrio. 

Ouearo  aatioB,  Senroronona— Wenrohronon. 

Onentonoronona-  Seneca. 

8e8eakarlniena—  Weskarini. 

Oueperigoaelaoaek— Weperigweia. 

Oaeaoharini—  Weskarini. 

Oaeaohekgagamlonilimy  —  Oschekkamegawenene- 
wak. 

Oueaeonstaia— Wisconsin. 

Oneaperiea—  UzutiuhL 

Onfe  Agonlaa,  Ouf^  Ogoolaa,  Onfe  Ogulaa,  OuU- 
oQglaa.Oafi-Ongalaa— Oiogoula. 

Oufota-Uzutiuhl. 

Ongagliakmnsl-Kinaia-  Knaiakhotana. 

Oagalacbiniontay,  Ougaleatse— Ugalakmiut 

Ougapa— Quapa  w. 
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On^tanons—  Wea. 

Oufhalakhmute,  Oafhalakmiite,  Ouffhtlantie— Ugal- 

akmlut. 
Onghqaaga.  (highqiiag«3r>.  Onghqngoas— Oquaga. 
OughqoiMaanias— Saint  Regis. 
Onghtella- A  waitlala. 
Ongnagok"  Unga. 
Ougpank— Okpaa  k. 
Ooiiiapas— Quapa  w. 
OiiA-papaa»  Hunkpapa. 
Oiiiagieft»  Mahican . 
OnSas,  Ouiatanon,  Oniatenons.  Onlatinoiu,  Onlato- 

nont,  Oalattanon,  Oniattona,  Ouieatonana— Wen. 
Onkhaateha^  Osage. 
OniehiUws- Wichita. 
Oniehram-Tlakluit. 
Ooldachenaton,  Ooidaoogeonaton,    Onidaoiigwmma- 

ton.      Oaidaongeoanaton,       OQidaageoanaton  — 

Oughetgeodatons. 
Omdiohea—  Nabedacbe. 
Onilente-Quileute. 
OuUUs-Wea. 

OnlUeqnegaws—  K  walhloqua. 
(hdmiainiM—  Miami. 
Onlnepeag,  Oolnipegoiiff,  Oninipegon,  Oainipegoiiec, 

Ouiniptgoiiek,  Onmiplgoa— Winnebago. 
Oiiioen— Goiogonen. 

Oiiiotnrhonona,  Ooioaenronnons— Cayuga. 
Oniaoonsiiu,  Siakonehe,  Oniakonehea^  Wisconsin. 
Ouispe— Of  qgoula. 

Ouitaiiaiis,  Ooitanons,  Ooitatotnons— Wea. 
Ooitcitas- Wichita. 
Ooithloko-Withlako. 
Ooitlmaiis— Wea. 
(h^alespioos,  O^jalaapoitons,  O^jalaapoitoiis— Ouja- 

tespoaitons. 
Oi^iatanons-Wea. 
Omatetponetona— Oujatespouitons. 
Oakehaae— Okchayi. 
Oukinegana—  Oklnagan. 
Onkhrak-Ukivok. 
Onknadok*  Uknodok. 

OnkoningoaeohionekoWakouingouechiwek. 
Onkakenah— Klamath. 
Onkviktoalia-Opiktulik. 
Oukwak—  UklvoK. 
Onlohionia*  Dulchlonl. 
Ouloolatinea— Olulato. 
(hima— Huma. 
Ownaloiniiiia,  Oomalouminek,  Oumalouminea,  Ouma- 

loominets— Menominee. 
Onmamena.  Oamaml,  Onmamlk— Miamlw 
Oomamloia— Bersiamite,  Oumamiwek. 
Oumamlonoka—  Berelamite. 
SmamlSek,  8mami8«khi»Oumamiwek. 
Oumamiwek—  Bersiamite. 
Oumaniea—  Miami. 

Oumanioueta,  Oumanda— Oumamiwek. 
Oumaominieea—  Menominee. 
Oomaa— Huma. 

Oumataohilrioaeta—  Oumatachf . 
Oumeami,  Onmiamiea— Miami. 
Oomiaagai—  M  issisauga. 
Oa-mlaaoori— MiKSOuri. 
Ou-Konaaonia—  Monsoni. 
Oonabonlma— Menominee. 
Oonaohkapiouek,  Oonadoapia— Nascapee. 
Ouaagountohagn^Hoag-'iont — J  ugelnute. 
Oonag-touU—  Ungali  k. 
Oonalaklik-  UnSaklik. 
Oanaogan— Eskimauan  Family. 
Ounaaacoetoia—  Nassauaketon. 
Ounaaoapla—  Nascanee. 
8nateha£aionona— Ononchataronon. 
Ouneiout,  Ouncriout— Oneida  (vil.). 
Onnaplgonaa  Winnebago. 
Ouneaoapia-  Nascapee. 
Ounfa— Unga. 

Onnnanp-Kontttng"*  Unakhotana. 
Ounlkanea— Ami  k  wa. 
Ounneioat— Oneida  (vil.). 
Ounnenatu—  Deyodeshot. 
Oimontoharoimoua,0u]ioimtoliatarouiiongak— Onon  • 

cbataronon. 
Oonapik— Ofogoula. 

OnntohataroanoQ]iga«  Ononchataronon. 
Ouoghquogey  «  Oq  uaga. 
Ouoguenao-  Gologouen. 
Oupapa— Quapaw. 


Oupapinaehloaek,    OupapinaohiSekU,    Oupapinaoh- 

iSku— Papinachois. 
Onpeiigoue  ouaoaakhi— Weperigweia. 
Oupouteooatamik—  Potawatomi. 
Ouquagoa—  Oquaga. 
Ouragoa,  Ouraglaa— Mahican. 
Ooramanichek—  Oumamiwek . 
Ouraooakmlkoiur— Outaouakamigouk. 
Ooiiatigoaohe— Kestigouche. 
Our  Lady.    See  Nuestra  Sefiora. 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrowa  and  Baint  Anthony  of  Biandia— 

Sandia. 
Ottrooteaon— Wea. 
Ona— Osage. 
Onaaki,  Ouaakloaek'Sauk. 


I,  Ooaaaoya— Osage. 
Ouaatannook  Indiana,  Ooaatonnuok— Stockbridge. 
Ooaaochea— Osotchi. 
Ooaotannack— Stockbridge . 
Onaita- Wichita. 
OoaolQa  (Jzutiuhi. 
Ooaontiwi.  Ouaontlwj— Uzutiuhi. 
Onapio,  Ouaaipoa— Oiogoula. 
Ooataoa,  Onataok,  Onataca— Westo. 
Ouatanalo,  Ouatanallo— Ustanali. 
Onataatee-Ustisti. 
Onatonnoo— Stockbridge. 
OutaUtfbok,  Ontabytib&-Abittibi. 
Ontachepaa-"  Chippewa. 
OutagamL   Ontagunie-ook,    Outagamiouek,   Ontag- 

amy— Foxes. 
Outaganona— Wea. 
Outagomlea—  Foxes. 
8takMmi8ek,   Outakonamioaek,    Outakooamiwek— 

Attikamegue. 
Outantea— Oto. 

Outaoia,  Oiitaolae,  Ontaonaoa,  Oataoiaac8»  Ottawa. 
OataSaoa,  8ta8aea,  Oulaoiiaoa,  8ta8aea» Ottawa. 
Outaouao  Sinagoa— Sinago. 
Ontaonagamla— Foxes. 
Otttaouagaa,  Outaooaiea.  Oataouaia,  0uta8aia.  8ta- 

Sala— Ottawa. 
Oataonak  of  the  Babla— Sable. 
Ontaouaka— Ottawa. 
Outaoiiaka  Sinagaox— Sinago. 
Oataooan.  Ontaonaoa,  Ontaonaa,  OntaSaa,  8ta8aa« 

Ottawa. 
Oataonaainagpnk—Sinago. 
Ontaouaa  of  Talon— Otontagan. 
Ontaonata,  Outaonana,  Ontaonax,  Ontaonaya,  Onta- 

ouea,  Ontaottia— Ottawa. 
8ta8kot8emi8«k— O  taguottouem  i  n . 
Ontaoiioia.  OntaSoia— Ottawa. 
Ontaonoial)onaeottoaa,    Ontaonoia     Bonacoattona-* 

Bouscouttou. 
Outaontea,  OntaSnaa,  Ontaovaoa,   Oataovaa,  Oata- 

owalea— Ottawa. 
Ontapa—  Ibitoupa. 
Ontarwaa— Ottawa. 
Ontatibea-AbitUbi. 
Ontanaea.    Ontanaa,   Oatanioa,  Ontanoia,  Outavia. 

Ontayoia,    Ontawaea,  Ontawala,  Outawaa,  Outa- 

waao— Ottawa: 
Outawaa  Sinagoa— Sinago. 

Ontawawaa,  Outaway,  Ontawiea,  Ontawoia-  Ottawa. 
Ontayooa— I  bl  toupa. 
Oatenibonec,  Outonlboua— Chippewa. 
Outchlohagamioneta— Outchlchagami. 
Outohloung,  Outchiouna—Uchium. 
Outchipoue,  Outohipwaia— Chippewa. 
Ontohitakllioute-Uchtak. 
Otttohougueta— Outchougai. 
Oatduaob— Ottawa. 
Outehiponoa— Chippewa. 
Outomlakamega— Temiscaming. 
Ontentontea— Oto. 
Ontoonaa— Ottawa. 
Outiaa— Wea. 

Ontiohaoouk— Atchatchakangoue. 
Ontigamla—  Foxes. 
Ontlmaoa— Ottawa. 
Ontina-Utina. 
Ontinon— Wea. 

Ontiakouagami,  Outiaquagamia— Niplasing. 
Outitohakouk-  Atchatchakangouen. 
Outlaw—  Pinutgu. 
Ontoagamia,  Outogamia— Foxes. 
Ontontagana,  Outouaoka,  Outouaoa— Ottawa. 
Outonagamia—  Foxes. 
Outouagannha*  Shawnee. 
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Oatoiuii,  OntonMUis—Ottawa. 
Ovtoonmii— Foxes. 
Oatooloabyt — OuturbL 
OutoaTM,  OntowaesBOttawa. 
Ontpanku,  OatpoiilM— Ontponea. 
Outaotiii— Hwotsotenne.  , 

OutUfamiM,  Oatttfaiunto,  Onttagondei »  Foxes. 
Ovttamaeks,    Onttaols,    Onttaonaote,    Oattaoaats, 

OuttaSM,  OnttaouiB,  Onttanols,  Oattawaato,  Out- 

tawas,  Oiittoa«to-0ttawa. 
Oattoofamia.  Onttonagamia—  Foxea. 
Onttenata-  Ottawa. 
Outteifamia—  Foxes. 
Ouzainaeomifo — Si  nago. 
O-nxtxitan —Osage. 
On  yika  Ilidfi»Aoyakuliiagai. 
Onyapea,  OayapcsBQuapavr. 
Oi^raa,  lyas,  Syatanon,  Onsratanoiu—Wea. 
Ouyateapony  a>  Oulatespouitons. 
Ouyatonoiia,    Syatoaona.    OoyattaiMna,    Onyawt— 

OnyopetoBa— Wahpeton . 

Ouyalaiioiia—  Wea. 

Oradebathona—  Wahpeton. 

Ovacltas^Wichita. 

Ova'ffots'  Wharhoots. 

Ovas— Iowa,  Joya. 

(hredaitas- Wichita. 

OvexliiU  Oraeka— Upper  Creeks. 

Ovk^k-Uklvok. 

Orrandoea—  Owendoe. 

Owafo-Owego. 

Ow^a,  Owahaa— Omaha. 

Owandata—  Huron. 

Owarafees— Mahican. 

Owaasa—  Hiwassee. 

Ow^aaa  wi'diaki'aaim—OwaflSi. 

Owaya— Kiowa. 

Oweantonoga—  Wean  tinock. 

Owoatamka— Wetumpka. 

Owe«kano,  0-wee-kay-no,  Owaekayo— Wikeno. 

Omtgi,  Owerey,  Owcfl,  Owegy,  Owaifay— Owego. 

Owekofea- Weoguf  ka. 

Owonu;Qiigaa«   Owenagongaa,    Owanafoafies— Ab- 

OwendiMta.  Owendata^  Huron. 

Owondoea— O  wendos. 

Owendot  —  Huron . 

0wen*8  River  Indiana— Kotsava. 

Owena  Vailay  Paiutea- Petenegowats. 

Owenongaa-  Abnaki. 

OwhitTOwhat-td^-Okuwa. 

Owhillapah— K  walhioqua. 

OwhiL  Owhu-tdoa— Okuwa. 

Owialei-toh-Oealitk. 

tfwUapah-Kwalbloqua,  Willopah. 

Owltoheea-  Oaotchi. 

Owitlei-toh-OeUitk. 

Owongos-  Kowanga. 

Owaeaoheys- Oeotchi. 

OziaiUes-Okcbayi. 

(hdtahibttia  -  Oj  iatai  bues. 

Ozmulgea—  Ocmulgee. 

Oxomiat — Okomiut. 

Oxquoqniras— Arkoklsa. 

Oyaobtownok  Soann—  Wea. 

OyadaokaohraonOf  Oyadagahroaaea,   Oyadaga'-ono, 

O-ya-di'-go-o-no— Cherokee. 
Oyagamnt—  Kuskwogmiut. 
Oyachtanont-  Wea. 
Oyak—  Kuskwogmiut. 
Oyandera— Mohaw  k . 
Oyatage-r6noi— Cherokee. 
O-ya-tay-ahea-ka,  Oyata-citoa,  Oyato  ii6a— Oyate- 

shicha. 
Oyatonozu— Wea. 
Oyandah- Cherokee. 
Oydioa— Oydican. 
Oyelloiffhtttk-Oealltk. 
Oyerlal-lah  -Oglala. 
Oyique— Oyike. 
Oynondage— Onondaga  (yil.). 
Oyoa^-Iowa. 
Oyogooina-  Cayuga. 

Oypatooooola,  Oypat  oooooloo— Oypatukla. 
Oytapara,  Oytapayta— Oapers. 
Oyty-aht-Oiaht. 
Osronpe,  Osruqpe— Oyukhpe. 
Oyyatanoos- Wea. 


Ongoa— Osage. 
0-s2-0rai^. 
Osi^ea,  Osangea— C    . 
Osaaghe^darankiae— S  _ 
Ozaraa,  Osarrar— Maricopa. 
Oiaa- Osage. 
Ot-aah— Wazhasha. 
OaanUe— Sauk. 
Oieaillea— Okchayi. 
Oaembogoa- Osanbogus. 
Oseniok— Osenic. 
Osaniea— Ozinies. 
Od-Oraibi. 
Osimioa— Ozinies 
Osiniske— Ozenic. 
Oiotheoaa,  Osotouea— Uzutiohi. 

Pa-a'-U-a-  Payabya. 

Paaehiqnia—  Pacuaches. 

Paaoo— Paako. 

PaaUt-Pajalat 

Paaneaa— Saponi. 

Paanta— Panthe. 

Pa  Bda-drd[-Sali8h. 

PaUaraX'n— Keresan  Family. 

Pa-9a'-Patha. 

Paoaha— Quapaw. 

Paoahttohea— Pakawa. 

Paeamaa—  Pacana. 

Pacamtoho,  Paoamtekock,  Pacamtekookaa—  Pocom- 

tuc. 
Paoanaeot—  Pokanoket. 
Paoanaa— Pacana. 

Paeanankstt,  PaoaaawUte— Pokanoket. 
Paoaaoha-  Pakanchl. 
Paoaaokik—  Pokanoket. 
Paeaoa—  Pakawa. 
Paearabo— Cheyenne. 
Paceamagaaaat—  Paccamagannant. 
Paoer  band  of  Apaohea- Kiowa  Apache. 
Paoha,  Paoh4,  Faohao— Patzau. 
Paohaggea-  Parchaque. 
Paehu— Patzau. 
Paohj^uea — Pataguo. 
Paobalaoa,  Paohalate—Pachalaque. 
Paehalaa-Pachal. 
Paahalgagu— Pachalaque. 
Pachaoii,  Paohamlaa— Nochpeem. 
Paohaaga—  Temecula. 
Pachaay— Tankiteke. 
Paohao—  Pakawa. 

Paeha,Ogloiias,  Paeha-Ogoolaa— Pascagoula. 
Paehaqoea— Parchaque. 
Paohang,  Paohaza— Patzau. 
Paoheaaa.  Paaheeaatt,  Paaheaah— Pacheenaht. 
Paohaa— Apache. 
Pachgatgooh— 8<^ticook. 
Pa<^hiiia-Tanklteke. 
Paohoohea— Pakawa,  Parchaque. 
Paohoogh-  Patchoag. 
Paohqaadaaah— Wechqiiadnach. 
PaobtoUk-Pastolik. 
Paoholea— Pachal . 
^^■— Pawnee. 
2atf*-maha>>— Skidi. 
Pa^-Hllia-Arikara. 
j[£#i>  waa<b<« Wichita.    • 
Paokaohoogo—  Pakachoog. 
Paokamiaa-Tankiteke. 
Paekaaoki,  PaokaaoUok- Pokanoket 
Paekamltt— Punkapog. 
Paok-wana—  Pek  wan. 
Paooaa— Pakawa. 
Paoomtaok—  I'ocomtuc. 
PaooaeUok-  Pokanoket. 
Paooa— Pakawa. 
Paootooke—  Pawcatuck . 
Paootndcatta— Wamesit. 
Paopolea—  Pacpul. 
Paeuaohea.  Paooaa— Pakawa. 
Paouohiania—  Pacuachian. 
Padaoua— Comanche. 

Pa-dai-aa,  Pa-da'-ai,  Padaal  Malteta— Pawnee. 
Padaaka,  Padaws,  Paddnoaa— Comanche. 
Pad-geo-li-gaa-  Padshilaika. 
Pa-4ja'  ga-dzhi»-Padzhegadzhin. 
Padokaa,  Padoaoaa.  Padoaeea.  Padoo,    Padonoaha, 

Padonoaa,  Padonooa— Comanche. 
Padowagaa^Seneca. 
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Padnoa^  Prndoealia,  PadncM,  Pftdnka— Comanche. 

Pmegmn-Piegan. 

Pacgo— Pecos. 

Pa-^-fuiiB—  Piegan. 

Pa»-qo,  Paeoain,  Pae-qnioa-la— Pecoe. 

Pa-erka— Eskimo. 

Pae-yoq'ona»  Pecos. 

Pafaffo—  Papago. 

Pag^ampache,  Pafampachls— Pahvant. 

Paginavo— Chey  en  ne. 

Pagans^- Piegan. 

PagaMtt—  Paugusset. 

Paghhantannok—  Pauhuntanac. 

Pagnati—  Paguate. 

Pagninea— Paisin. 

Pagninoaa— Bokn  inn  wad. 

Pago— Pecos. 

Pagonoteh*  Paiute. 

Pagoa-=  Pecos. 

Pagoatnea—  Palain . 


Pagonitik-  Pawati  ng. 


Pagowitoh,  P^wita— Navaho. 

Pagaiii=>Paiidn. 

Pagnaehea*  Pacuaches. 

Pagnaohis— Pakawa,  Pacuaches. 

Pagnampe—  Pahvant. 

Pagoi-Tagui. 

Pagniehio,  Pagniohiqnac-Pagafchl. 

Pagn-alta,  Pa'-ga-wita— Navaho. 

Plgw&ki-  Pequawkct. 

Pag-wa-nn-ohi»  U  in  ta. 

Pa-ha-hi'-a-  Payabya. 

Pa-ha-aa-b^—  Mescaleroe. 

Pa-ha-aea.  ^^hatai— Pahatsi. 

Pah  Baza,  rah-baz-aha-Pabaksa. 

Pah-Bdea- Paiute. 

Pa-hed-ke-teh-a  tillage— Papakeecha. 

jnhe)si—  Pahatsi. 

PAh-hoh-haoh-ia—  Pohoniche. 

Pahl  Mahaa-Skidl. 

Pah-kah-nah-TO— Cheyenne. 

Pahkee«Sik8ika. 

Pihk-wana-  Pekvran. 

Pahlaehooolo—  A  palachicola. 

Pa'hlal-Cochiti. 

Pah-lo-«ho-ko-loa— Apalacbicola. 

Pahmatea—  Paiute. 

Pabnaog—  Pawnee. 

Pahnntea  TTtaba-  Paiute. 

Pa-ho-eha,  Pa-ho-d|e,  Pa-ho-Ja-Iowa. 

Pah^'-hidaho-  Pahosalgi. 

Pahonitingdaehirtni,  PahonitliigSaeh  Irini-Pawat- 

Ing. 
Pahttot—Iowa. 
Pah  Banagata,  Pah-r^-n^,  Pah-Baneg-TTtea^Paran- 

iguts. 
Pah-ra-ai-pdDk—  Paiute. 
Pah-to-^aha—  Comanche. 
Pah-Tontai- Paiute. 
Pahnaaaa—  Paguanan. 
Pahoata— Paguate. 
Pahueaa,  Pa-nn-oha— Iowa. 
Pahal— Tagui. 

Pahnaitaha.  Pah-TTtah,  Pah-Utea- Paiute. 
Pah-Yantea,  Pahvanta,  Pah-Vanta,  Pah  Yenta,  Pah- 

▼ontee— Pah  vant 
F^wia'hliap— San  Ildefonso. 
Pah-witiag-daoh-lrtni,  Pahwittingdaoh-iiini-  Pawat- 

Ing. 
Pa'-l- Pawnee. 

Paia,  Paiaia,  Paialla— Payaya. 
Paii'ti- Paiute. 
Paiava—Payaya. 
Pb-ttan  amim— Alsea. 
Pal-Idea- Paiute. 

Pai'-inkqwO'-t'fa-Paiinkkhwutthu. 
Pa£k-Sikrika. 

PaikanaToa,  Patkandooa- Cheyenne. 
Pafkawa,  PaOcawan—  Pakawa. 
PaiU-Paki. 
Paillaha— Copalis. 
PaillalUea-  Payaya. 
Paille  Oonpae— Buckaloon. 
PaUah.  Paflak-Copelis. 
Pail-ok-toB— Sailupeun . 
Painuttt,  Paimnt,  Paimnte-Paimiat. 
Piin^  Pawnee. 
Pain-pe-tae  menay— Dakota. 
Paint  Oraek  Town-Cbillicothe. 


Painted  Heart  Indiana-Skitswish. 

Painted  Indiana— Pintados. 

Paiaana,  Lea— Seneca. 

Paiaan— Patzau. 

Painehea-  Paiute. 

Paingaa,  Paiagaaa=Payuguan. 

Pai'-ni-yu'-nlt  t'eai-Paiuryunitthai. 

Paialee.Paintea.Pid-yn'ohimtt.  Pai-y^dahi^Pai-yn'tar 

-Paiute. 
Paistat-Patsau. 
Pid<^lM^""  Pachalaque. 
PaJalaehea,  Pi^alamea— Pi^alat. 
Pi3*^iiM*P<^jAlA^  Pachalaque. 
^lOat.  Palalatamea,  Pi^^tea-Pajalat. 
[aiitoa- Troomaxiaquino. 
aro  Pinto— Tahlrege. 
ieh-PatkL 

ine,  Pi^nagne,  P^naqne— Pojoaque. 
Inaie— Paguate. 

Jagoaa-  Payoguan . 
Pik£balttytt-8an  Juan. 
Pa'-kab  nyd-mft.  Pakab  wiiw4.  Pa'-kab  woa-wik- 

Pakab. 
Pakachoag—  Pakachoog. 
Pa'-ka-mal-U-  Pakamali. 
Pakanaa— Pacana. 

Pa-ka-na-TO,  Pa-ka-na-wa— Cheyenne. 
Pakanawkett—  Pokanoket. 
Pa-kan'-e-pol- Tubatulabal. 
Pakanoki.Takanokiok-  Pokanoket. 
P£kan'-Talah^taai-  Pakan -Tallahassee. 
Pakariioag,  Pakaakoag-  Pakachoog. 
Pakatoeke-  Pawcatuck. 
Pakanda— Pequot. 
Pakawai—  Pakawa. 
Pake-Paki. 

Pa*kigfmang—  Pokegama. 
Pakeiat-Pekaist. 
Pakemitt,  Pakenit-Punkapog. 
Pa^int-ltma-  Yakima. 
Pak-ka-na-  Pacana. 
Pakoango— Unami. 
Pakodeh-oog— Pakachoog. 
Pakemit—  Punkapog. 
Pakota- Dakota. 
P<-kaa-Pakwa. 
Pa-knh'-tha-Iowa.  Pakhtha. 
Pakft'parai,  Pakaqhalai-San  Juan. 
Pak-wan-  Pek  wan. 
Pa'-kwa  wuB-wA-Pakwa. 
Pakwik-Paugwik. 
Pakwiti-San  Ildefonso. 
P£»l-ab-CochiU. 
Palaehe,  Palaeheea— Apalachee. 
Palaohtcolaa^^Palachocalaa,    Palaohooda,    Pi-la- 

ekooo-la,    Pi-li-ohooo-le,    Palaehaokolaa,    Pala- 

ehoola- Apalacbicola. 
Palagneqnea,  Palagoeaaona— Palaquesson. 
pS*lalndde-CochlTi. 

Palaihnih-Palaihnihan  Family.  Shastan  Family. 
Palaihnihan,  Palaik-Sbastan  Family. 
Palaika-Palaihnihan  Family. 
Palahiik- Shastan  Family. 
Palaaa  wiawik— Palanya. 
Pa-la'-ni-  Pawnee. 
Palanahan,  Palanahawl— Tsulamsewl. 
Palaqneoliaime,     Palaqneehaor^     Palaqneoluine, 

Pafaqneaonea,  Palaqueaaooa- Palaquesson. 
Palatey-  Apalachee. 
Palatka-Pilatka. 
Palitkwapi-  Palatkwabl. 
Pa-la- wa'-  Palewa. 
Palawi — Coyoteros. 
Palazy — Apalachee. 
Pal-e'-om-mi—  Paleuyami. 
Paliwa— Palawa. 
T£  'l£ien  ab  p6nln— Chirlcahua. 
Pallalat-Pajalat. 
Pallalla- Payaya. 
Pallalta-Pilalt 
Pallatopalla-  Palooe. 
Pallaya— Payaya. 
Pallegawonip— Tubatulabal. 
Pallet-to  Pallas- Paioos. 
Pal-li-ga-wo-nap'  -  Tu  batulabal . 
Pallotepallera,  Pallotepellowa— Paioos. 
Palma—  Pauma. 

Palma'a  ranoherla— San  Dionysio. 
Palm-keeh-emk—  Pan. 
Palm  Bprings-Sechi. 
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Pftloas,  PaUoatMUah-Paloos. 

PalogaeHena— Palaquesson. 

Palona,  Palonnas"'  Palomas. 

Pallotepallon,  Palooohe,  PalooM,  Pftlooae*  Paloofl. 

Palqa«aaoii»-  Palaquesson. 

PalUtro-Paltatre. 

Paltocao"  Partocac. 

Paltt—  Pavlotoo. 

Pa-lim-am  wui-wft—Palanya. 

Pains  »  Paloos. 

Palnzles,  PalazaiM-Biloxi. 

Palvas—  Paloos. 

Pal-wlah-a-  Badwisha. 

Pamaoaeaek,  Pamaoaeack,  Pamaoooaok— Pamaco- 
cac. 

Pamanes-"  Pausanes. 

Pamanok,  Pamanuke,  Pamaomeck—Pamunkey. 

Pamaqaid»  Bemaquid. 

Pamareke—  Pamunkey. 

PamasMt,  Pamatiu— Wichita. 

Pamauke,  Paaaannk,  Pamannk— .  Pamaonkie— Pa- 
munkey. 

Pamanaaioo»Pomouic. 

Pamaviiket»  Pamunkey. 

Pambislmena"  Dakota. 

Pameik—  Pomeioc. 

Pamet"  Pausanes. 

Pamitahagi  «=>  Pamissou  k. 

Paiiiit»  Pamct 

Pamitaris'  town^Pimitoui. 

Pamlieongh = Pam  lico. 

Painmahas=»Skidl. 

Panmaoiuunske,  PamnaSamake—  Penobfloot. 

Pamnlt»Pamet 

Pamonkiet=  Pamunkey. 

Pamoxane8»  Pamoranos. 

Pampapaa—  Pampor^as. 

Pampe  Chyimina"'  Dakota. 

Pamphleoo,  Pampleco«  Pamlico. 

Pampoat,  PampopaSf  Pampoa— Pampoeas. 

Pamptaco,  Pampteooofh,  Pamptego,  Pamptiohoe, 
Pamptiooe,  Pampticoke,  Pamptiooa^,  rampta- 
coogD,  Pamtico,  Pamticoagh-^ Pamlico. 

Pamiia=>  Pauraa. 

Pamunkief  I-  Pamunkey. 

Pamonky^  Pamacocac. 

Pana»  Ponca. 

Panaoas=  l*acana. 

Panack<»  Bannock. 

Panagamsde*-  Penobscot. 

Panaraet^  Pamaques. 

PanabamBeqQit=<  Penobscot. 

Panai  Proper=-rhaui. 

Panaite,  Panak»  Bannock. 

Panaloga= Comanche. 

Panampakewi,  Panamsk^^  Penobscot. 

Panana = Pa  wnee. 

Pananaioo"  Pomouic. 

Pananan=  Pawnee. 

Pananarocks,  Panannojock,  Pananoaioo— Pomomc. 

Pana-ompskek,  Panaomake,  Panaonke,  Panaonamttft- 
ke,  Panaooamke,  Panaouamade,  PanaSamadi,  Pan- 
aouamak^,  PanaSamake,  Pana8ainaket.Panaowftma- 

?aee,  Panaooanbakek,  Panaooanki,  Panaonaake. 
anaoumaki,  Panaounki,  Panaouak^BPenob- 
sool, 

Panaqaanike— Quinnipiac. 

Panaquid  »  Pemaqu  Id . 

Pana'a^  Ponca. 

Panaacan»  Pa^nacanes. 

Panaaht^  Bannock. 

Panawamak^,  Panawamakik.  Panawaniake— Penob- 
scot. 

Panawanacot=- Oldto  wn . 

Panawanake,  Panawaiiakek=  Penobscot. 

Panawapakek=Oidtown. 

Panawop8keyai= Penobscot. 

Panaxki^-  A  bnaki. 

Pan^aooia^  Pennacola. 

Pancak^=  Kansa. 

Pancaa= Ponca. 

Pancaaa,  Pancaaaa™  Wichita. 

Pancawa=  Ponca. 

Panchea^Tabeguaohe. 

Pandora,  PandoQca=f-omanche. 

Panea  Repablicana  <- K  i  tkebah  k  i. 

Paneaa=  Pawnee. 

Paneaaaa= Wifhita. 

Pa-nee»Cbaui. 


Panaco*  Paneqno. 

Pa-noi-a-knt—  Penelakut 

Paneloga,  Paneloro,  Pandma— Gomanche. 

PaBMnaka-Skfdi. 

Paaea^  Pawnee. 

Panetooa,  Panetonka— Comanche. 

Pangkaws,  Pa'qka— Ponca. 

Pa>>h'  ka  waota^e—  Panhkawaahtake 

Paulo  Dakota,  Pawnee. 

Paaia— Ponca. 

Panialaa- Wichita. 

Panla  Lonpa— Skidi. 

Paaia  Lousis,  Panla  Lunp— SkidL 

Paaia-Pteqna.  Panla  Plqnec  Wichita. 

PanU  RepnUlcan-Kitkehahki. 

Panlas— Pawnee. 

Panlas  Lonpa-Skidl. 

Panlas  proper,  Panlas  propres— Chaai. 

Panlas   rspnbUoalns,    Panlas    Eepal»lieaiii«  Kitke- 

hahki. 
Panlassas- Wichita. 
Panics^  Pawnee. 
Panlmaehas.  Panlmaha,  Panlmaha's.  Pani-Kakawa. 

Pa-nl-ma  h^  Panhnakas,  Panlmalia,  Panimalis" 

Skidi. 
Panlmassas- Wichita. 
Panimoas,  Panimoha—Skidi. 
Pa>'-1>— Pawnee. 
Panionassa,  Panionassa,  Panioussa,  Paniovaaas— 

Wichita. 
Paalpiqnes,  Paalpiqnet,  Paaiques— Tawehaah. 
Panla*  Pawnee. 

PanisBlanoa— Pani  Blanc.  Pawnee. 
Paniaeiowa—  Pineshow. 
Panislousa,  Panismahans,  Panis  Mahas^Skldi 
Panls  noirs,  Panls  plqnes— Wichita. 
PaaU  R«pabUcan-  Kltkehahkl. 
Panis  ricaras— Arikaia. 
Panivaeha- Skidi. 
Panlwaaaba.  Panias- Wichita. 
PaQ'-ka,Panka,  FaB'ka>>— Ponca. 
Pankapoff — Pu  n  kapog. 
Paak  nnucaei"  ga—  Pankunlkashlnga. 
Pannaeka,  Pannah,  Pannakees- Bannock. 
Pannamaha-  Skidi. 
Pannaonamsk^  PannaSamskl,  PannaSanskttlns.  Paa- 

naSapske,  Pannawanbskek—  Penobscot. 
Panneh— Allakaweah. 
Pannlassas- Wichita. 
Pannlmalla-Skidi. 
PannSanskeans— Penobscot. 
Paaolrigoneloahak—  Pa  wating. 
Panomnlk-^  Panamenik. 
Panonamko,   Panouamsdi,   Panoitamsk^,    PanSaa- 

sk^— Penobscot. 
Panoocas-  Comanche. 

Panoiimsqn^  Panouake,  PanSnmake'-Penobecot. 
Panpaoans—  Panpakan. 
Panqnlaog—  Pyquaug. 
Pansaoolas—  Pensacola. 
Pantoh  plnnnkansh— Chltimacha. 
P&"td5a>-Pang. 
P&nth&m-ba-San  Cri8t6bal. 
Panther  sens— Tangdhangtankaenilcashika. 
Pantlco,  ranticoes,  Panttoonghs-  Pamlico. 
Panta  KiOias-Skidi. 
Pannkkog—  Pennacook. 
Panomlts— Serranos. 
P£n-va—  I*angwa. 
PanwipsUk— Penobscot. 
Pan'-wa  wiin-wn,  p8Jiw4wiiwtt«Pangwa. 
Pany.  Panyl»  Pawnee. 
P£nyi  puoa-°  Arikara. 
P£nyl  wao^we--  Wichita. 
Panyi— Pawnee. 
Panzaoola»  Pensacola. 
Pa  O-bde'-oa-Salish. 
Paoduoas"  Comanche. 
Paola-Puaray. 
Paomet»  Pamet. 

Paoneneheo.  Paonlnlhlin,  Paonls— Pawnee. 
Paonte— Panthe. 
Paontetaok— Pontetoc. 
Paot^— Iowa. 
Paoulohtigonln,  Paonitagonng,  Paoaitig«aeieakak» 

Chippewa. 
Paonltlkonngraentaonak«  Pawating. 
Paonltlngonaeh-lrinl  -Chippewa. 
Paont^,  Paont^.  Paoataa-Iowa. 
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Papabi-ootam,  PapaU-Ootam,  Papa^U-Otawas,  Papa- 

Dot,  Papabotas—  Papogo. 
Papaoonck*  Papagoii  k . 
Papaga,  Papagi,  Fapafo-ootam,  Pa-Pagoe,  Papagoei— 

rapago. 
Papagonok—  Papagonk. 
Papagooae,  PapagM-Papago. 
Papacos  Arenanoa— Sana  Papago. 
PapaE-a'atam,  Papahi-Ootam,  Papah'o,  Papahotaa— 

Papago. 
Papuio&lo— Papagichic. 
PaM3<M*^*^P^<>^^>  Papani,  Papa-Otam,  Papapootam, 

Papap  Ootan,  Papap-Otam»  Fapago. 
Papaaqniara—  Papasquiaro. 
Papavieotam,  Papavoa,  Papawar,  Papayos— Papago. 
Papeehiganacho  Restlgouchc. 
Papalotaa-  Papago. 
Papenaohois—  Papinachoia. 
PapiaLonids-Skidi. 
Papifo— Papago. 
Papikaha— Quapa  w. 
PapiUion-Skwailuh. 
Papinachaoz,  Papinaobes,  Papinachiois,  Papinaehi- 

Mkhi,  Paplnakioia,  PapfaiakoU,  Paplnanohoia,  Pa- 

plpanaohoia,  Papiragad'ek— Papinachois. 
Papitaliiiiiia"-  Dakota. 
Papivaohea—  Papinachoia. 
Puka,  Papkamiat—Kuskwoginiut. 
Pa'pk'um— Popkum. 
Paponeohea—  Papinachoia. 
Papwman'a  Town— W value 
Papahpdn-itma—  Kal  ispel. 
Paoa'mali-  Pakamali. 
Pa'-q9a»  Pak  htha. 
Paqo«te.  Pa'-q(>-toe— Iowa, 
jaqpii'  iniqki'aoBa— Pakhpuinlhkashina. 
Pa-qn-Paako. 
PaqxuMaooke— Poq  uon  nac . 
PaqnaUg—  Pequawket. 
Paquanaug.  Paqnaniok— Poquonnoc. 
Paquatanog— Pequot. 
Paquatuok,  Paquatnoke*  Pawcatuck. 
Paqaea— Piqua. 
Paqviraohio^  Pahuiiachic. 
P*a-qii-lah— Pecos. 
Pa'-qu-te.  Pa'q9)s<— Iowa. 
Para— Pnretuay. 
ParabnyeU— Tawehash. 
Paraehooola,  Paraohuotaut— Apalachicola. 
Paraoonoa—  Pamuncoroy. 
Paraeoad-Tocobaga. 
Pan^i-Paraje. 
Paranagata— Paraniguts. 
Parant  u taka—  Pahvant. 
Paraniikh-Shivwits. 
Paravan  Tnta— Pahvant. 
Parawan  Indiana,  Parawat  Yntaa— Paruguna. 
Paray-Pnaray. 
Parbloa—  Pueblos. 
Pare  auzVaohes— Pokagon. 
Parobaoas— Parchaq  ue. 
Parebiquia— Paachiqui. 

Pa-reaa-oar— Pariscar.  i 

Par-ia<)l-ib-p^-gJk— Crows. 
Parkeeh-Siksika. 
Par-lar-nM"-  Pawnee. 
P<r4e-afek- White  People. 
Parooosd— Tocobaga. 
Partoeae—  PartooAC. 
Par-too-kn-  Comanche. 
Parnsi«Paiute. 

Parvain,  Parran,  Par  Vans— Pahvant. 
Pasarmilaa  Pascagoula. 
Paaaju— Patzau. 
Paaamaqnoda—  Pamamaquoddy. 
Paseaganlaa,  Pascagolas.  Pasoagoalaa,  Paaca  Ogonlas, 

Paaca  Oooolaa,  Pasoa-Oocooloa— Pascagoula. 
Paseataqnaa—  Piscataq  ua. 

Paseataway,  Paaoatawave,  Paaeatoe-Piscataway. 
Paseatoe.  Paseatowayt,  raaeattawaye— Conoy. 
PaaobtoUgmenten,  PaschtoUgmjuten,  PasobtoUgmii- 

ten«  Pastoligmi  ut. 
PasobtoUk-Pastolik. 
PasehtnUgmiiten—  Pastoligmiut. 
Paaoobonla,  Paacogoolaa— Pascagoula. 
Paaootloons— Conoy . 
Paaoeg^na— Pascegna. 
Paaha-Paska. 
Pasbeekna— Pascegna. 
PashUqna,  Paabilqnia— Cayoosh  Cieek. 


Paabingmn-a  Pascegna. 

Paab5ban->Iowa. 

Paabtolegmntia,  PaahtoUta»  Pastoligmiut. 

Paskagonlas,  Paakagnna-  Pascagoula. 

Pas-ka-aa—  Poskesas. 

Paakwawiyiniwok*  Paskawininiwug. 

Paao,  Paso  del  Kio  del  Norte*- El  Paso. 

Pasparolaa»  Pascagoula. 

Paspaberaa,  Paapaaege,  Paapabegbea,  Paapabeigh- 
Paspahegh. 

Paapatank-o  Pasquotank. 

Paapatanzie—  Pastanza. 

Paaptbae,  Paapibe— Paspahegh. 

Paaptanzie—  Pastan  za. 

Paaquasbeck—  Pasquasheck. 

Paaqoenan—  Pakana. 

Paaqaanock,  Paaqiienoke«-Pu.<(quenoc. 

Paaqui—Tasqui. 

Paaqanasbeck—  Pasquasheck. 

Paaaaoolas—  Pensacola. 

Paaaadnnkee— Passadum  keag. 

Paaai^onok,  Paaai^ongb,  Pasaajonk—Pnssayonk. 

Paaaamaeadie,  Paaaamaqaoda,  Paaaamaquodda,  Pas- 
aamaqnoddiea,  Paaaamaquodie,  Paaaamequado, 
Paaaammaqaoddieao*  Passamaquodd  y . 

Paaaaqnenook,  Paaaaqaonoke— I^isquenoc. 

Paaaataqnaok—  Piscataqua. 

Paaaaynnek—  Passayonk. 

Paaaemaqnoddy,  Pasaimaqnodiea— Passamaquoddy. 

Paadnoban— Iowa. 

Passing  Kail's  band— Ohanhanska. 

Paaainogoa-  Pasinogna. 

Paaso  del  Horte— £1  Paao. 

Pasaoi-Ougrin—  Pasukdhin. 

Pasaonagesit—  Massachuset. 

Paaa-aee-roo—  Pasara. 

Pastalae,  Paataluo— Pastaloca. 

Paatalve-  Pasal  ves. 

Paitannownaa,  Paata-now-na— Castahana. 

Paatiaa-Pasteal. 

PastoPiak,  PaatoPiakb-Pastoliak. 

PastoUg'mat-  Pastoligmiut. 

Paatolooa—  Pastaloca. 

Paanohia— Paiute. 

P'aaniap—  Pojoaque. 

iua'iffi^  Pasnkdhi"- Pasukdhin. 

Pat^qne-  Pojoaque. 

Pasza— Patzau. 

Pataoales-  Pastaloca. 

Patagaban,  Patagabu,  Patagua,  Pataguan,  Pa- 
tague,  Patagointa- Pataguo. 

P&taflna-Paw. 

Patamaok—  Potomac. 

Patanon— Potano. 

Pataqnakea,  Pataque- Pataguo. 

Patarabnegea,  Pataraboeyes,  Patarabnyea,  Patara- 
byea— Tawehash. 

Pataaeo-  Pataotrey. 

Pataa-negraa-Sikaika. 

PatoTO-Pataguo. 

Pat-a-wat-  Batawat. 

Patawatamiea,  Patawatimea,  Patawattamiea,  Pata- 
wattomiea»  Pota  watomi . 

PaUwe-Patwin. 

Patawoenicke.  Patawomeok,  Patawomekoa— Poto- 
mac. 

Patobagoe-  Patchoag. 

Patobaf-Pachal. 

Patobawe-  Patwiu. 

Patoboena—  Pacheenaht 

Patobgatgoob — Scaticook. 

PatoMoa-Patica. 

Patobiaigi- Apache. 

Patobogue—  Patchoag. 

Patoin&'atb-  Pacheenaht. 

Pa-too'-ka,  Pa-tco'-ija-ji— Comanche. 

Patd6'a-Pa. 

Pa-td6'a-Pang. 

Patealok-Karok. 

Pa-tea-ob-  Diishtangading. 

Paticoa-  Patica. 

Patlb-Tiks-Karok. 

Patlacb-ob- Djishtangading. 

Pat-kl-nyfl-mu.  Pat'-ki-wun-wii- Patkl. 

Patlapigaaa-  Potlnpigua. 

Patomaca—  Potomac. 

Patonea— Comanche. 

Patowamaok,  Patowmeck,  Patowomaoka,  Patowo* 
meek,  Patowomek- Potomac. 
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Patruiteoooke— Pooomtuc. 

Patronitinff  Daeh-Irini-Pawating. 

Pitijoe-Navaho. 

Patmiiketi-Sokoki. 

Pattawatamies,  Pattawatima.  Pattawatlaiew,  PatU- 

watlaiy.  Pattawatomie.  Pattawattamew,   Patta- 

wattomiet,  Pattawattomk-Potawatomi. 
Pattairomeket— Potomac. 
Pattlwatima—  PotawatomL 
Pattaott— Patzau. 
Pa-ta-itami—  Potawatomi. 
Patnokset-  Patiixet 

Pa-tfth M.  Pa'-taki,  Pa^naka- Comanche. 
Pa'-taa  wufi-wu- Patung. 
Patnane,  Patoxlte*  Patuxet 
Patoxunt—  Patuxent 
Patnyet— Patuxet 
Patweena— Patwin. 
Pat-wUh-a-  Bad  wiaha. 
Patiar-Patzau. 
Pananaa-  Pawnee. 
Paooatttok,  Panoataeka— Pawcatuck. 
Pa-nohea—  Palute. 

Panoomtnok,  Paaeomtaokqat— Pocomtuc. 
Pa-n-da- Palute. 
Pan-^r&to'-  Pueblos. 
PaoAaaet-  PauRUsset 
PaoAoooheea-  Iowa. 
Panhantanaok—  Pauhuntanuc 
Paukanawket—  Pokanoket 
Pankweohln-  Panquechin. 
Paaline*a  band— Walpapi. 
Paomet— Pamet. 
Paonaqnoa-  Bannock. 
Pauioh  Indiana— Allakaweah. 
Pannee— Pawnee. 
Pannaa  Lonpa— Skidi. 
Pannee  Plqfl^  Wichita. 
Pannaa  BepnbUo-Kitkebahki. 
Paona— Winnebago. 
Paooirifoaeieahak.  Panoitigoiialankak,   Paootigoa- 

eiaohak—  Pawaung. 
Panqnatnok— Pawcatnck. 
Panqoiaog,  Panqnog-Pyquaug. 
Pauray— Puaray. 
Panaanaa-  Pausanes. 
Pantawatimia,  Pantawattamlaa,  Pantaanamia— Pota- 

watomi. 
Pa-ntea- Palute. 
Pantoket— Wamesit 
Pantoxnntea-  Patuxent. 
Pan-TTtaha- Palute. 
PaiiTana,  Panvante— Pahvant. 
Panwagto—  Pawokti. 
PaTantutaha, Pavant  Tata— Pahvant 
Pan-woo-te-  Pawokti. 
Paosanoa—  Pausanes. 
Pavilion.  Pavttlon-Skwailuh. 
Pa-vi-o-taoa—  Paviotso. 
Pavlooakoi,  Pavlovak— Pavlof. 
Pavlovakaia— Kenai. 
Pavlovakoe— Pavlof . 
Pavlovdcy  gavan— Kodiak. 
Pawaotaa— Pawokti. 
Pawateag—  Pawatlng. 
Pawauauo-eythin-yoowuo — A  tsina. 
Pawoompt— Pocomtuc. 
Pa-weapita-  Pawlplts. 
P|wh£'hlita-San  Ildefon^o. 
PiwStW  Wtok«wtk-  Pawatlng. 
Pawgaaaett,  Pawgaaook,  Pawgnkaaaack—  Paugua- 

set. 
Pawi-Tagui. 
Pawiohtigoa-ek-  Pawatlng. 
Pawik=Paugwlk. 
Pawilkna— Goyoteros. 
P&wh£*hUto-San  Ildefonso. 
Paw-ia-tiok  I-e-ne-wuok— Atslna, 
Pawiatttcienemok— Atslna,  Pawatlng. 
Pawistuck-Ienevaok—  Atslna. 
Pawitagoo-«k-  Pawatlng. 
Pawkanawknta—  Pokanoket. 
Pawkeataoket— Pawcatuck. 
Pawkeea-Siksika. 
Pawkonnawkuta-  Pokanoket 
Pawkunnawkutta—  Pokanoket,  Wampanoag. 
Pawlowakoje — Pavlof. 
Paw-lnoh— Palus. 
Pawmet— Pamet 
Pawnawneea,  Pawne— Pawnee. 


Pawnae— Llpau. 

Pawnaa  Lenp,  Pawnaa  Loopea,  Pawnee  Malia,  Paw- 
nee Kahaw,  Pawnee  marhar,  Pawnee  Hokaw, 
Pawnee  O'Mahawa,  Pawneeomawhaw,  Pawnee 
O'Kohawa-Skidl. 

Pawnee  Piok,  Pawnee  Picta,  Pawnee  Piqnaa^ 
Wichita 

Pawneer<^  Pawnee. 

Pawnee  republic.  Pawnee  Bepnblican— KitkehahkL 

Pawnee-BOcaaree-Aiikara. 

Pawneea  repoblio-  Kitkehahki. 

Pawnee  Tappage,  Pawnee  Tappaha,  Pawnae  Tap- 
paye— Pitanauerat 

Pawnemaba-Skidi. 

Pawni,  Pawnye- Pawnee. 

Pawpoeait—  Poponesset 

Pawtooket,  Pawtnoketta,  PawtokeU-Wamesit 

Pawtmnmt—  Patuxent 

Pawiaa-  Pawnee. 

Pazahitoa—  Pajarlto. 

Paxatatob—  I*ajalat 

Pazebalea— Pachal. 

Pa'xodabe— Iowa. 

Paxni^  amSti- Walapal. 

jazn'  u|^>'de— Paghuukdbinpe 

Payabyeya-Payabya. 

Payaguanea—  Pay  uguan. 

Payaguaa— Payaya. 

Payanan— Payuguan. 

Pajrai— Payaya. 

Payairketa-  Eskimo. 

Payalla— Pavaya. 

Payancltohald—  Piankasha  w. 

Payankatanka,  Payankatonka— Plankatank. 

Payavaa— Payaguan. 

Fayaj,  Payayaaa,  Payayea— Payaga. 

Payemea—  Paisin. 

Paygana— Piegan. 

Pi^— Pawnee. 

P^^ma»ba>'-Skidl. 

Payi>'qtd,Payi"qt8i-Chaui. 

Paymaa-Plma. 

Paynntea,  Payoohe— Palute. 

Pa-yo-go-na,  rayoqena— PecoB. 

Payoriea— Peona. 

Payaeyaa-  Pay  asa. 

Payilm— Palsln. 

Payatravakoi- Eider. 

Payuaqne-  Pojoaque. 

Paynoaaa,  Payucbea^aynkne— Palute. 

Payngan,  Payoban,  Payoboan— Payugnan. 

Payiipki— Sandla. 

Payntaa- Palute. 

Payntea—  Paviotso. 

Payntain  dinn^— Palute. 

Paia.  Pasaoi  Pasajo,  Pasi^a- Patxau. 

Paiatioana— Nuasamek. 

Pasavu  Paaaug,  Paxbi^o— Patzau. 

Pasoohia-Paiute. 

Pea-Wea. 

Peaeemaker- Chizhuwashtage. 

Peaeb  Orobaid  Town— Pakan-Tallahaasee. 

Peaoott-Pequot 

Peadea-Pedee. 

Peagan,  Peagin,  Peaginon,  Po-ah-enn-nay— Piega^i. 

P<abko-Pecoe. 

Pe-ah*a  band  of  TTtea-Omnd  River  Ute. 

PeabnabawB,  Peanchiobia,  Peanguiobeaa,  Pean- 
golebias,  Peangnkebiaa,  Peangniaeina,  Peank- 
ibawa«  Peanqnlohaa,  Peaniiohiaa  Miamia— Plan- 
kashaw. 

Peaonarias—  Peoria. 

Peaqnitt,  Peaqnoda,  Peaqnota- Peqnot 

Peana-people-  Kretan. 

Pean  do  Uivre—  Kawchodlnne. 

Peangnioheaa— Piankasha  w. 

Peanz  de  Uevrea— Kawchodlnne. 

Peanz  d'Oreille— Kalispel. 

Peeaneanx-  Plegan. 

PeoankeeabawB—  Piankashaw. 

Peoan  Point— Nanatsoha 

Peoari— Picurls. 

Peeaa— Pecos. 

Peeawa— Piqua. 

Peoeoa— Pecos. 

Pecegeaiwfg-  Pashagasa  wiaaouk. 

Peobanga— Temecula. 

Peebir— Piechar. 

Peekwalket—  Pequawket. 

Pe-ola-Peshla. 
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V»-elA-ptoeto6l*—  Peshlapteohela. 

Peeo— Peoos. 

Peeoatot,    Peooate,    Pe«odf,    Peeoltai,     PMotti— 

Pequot 
Peeomptleki,  PMomptak-Pooomtuo. 
Peeont— Picaris. 
Peeottt^Pequot 
Pec-qaftaa  Pek  wan. 
Peonaxias"  Peoria. 
PModo,  PeeneUx-Plcorifl. 
Pe^nil-i-eiii-  Pekwiligil. 
Paonri,  Peouzlea-Picuria. 
Petowtsi— Piqua. 
Paosrou"-  Peeyou. 
PadadomlM-  Potawatoml. 
Pa-dAU-lu-Petdelu. 
Pedania—  Pawnee. 
PedaM— Pedee. 
Pedgaaa-Piegan.' 
Pedoaaa— Comanche. 
Pae-alUpaw-mieh-Payallap. 
P»«Cana— Piegan. 
Pe'eidt-Nabukak. 
PaeUr-Pilinffmiutr 
Pael  SiTer  udians,  Pael'a  Khrer  Indians,  Pael't 

EiTer  Loaoheazt.Tatlitkutchin. 
Paenaoooke— Pennacook. 
Peaquots—  Pequot. 
Pagan,  Peganea,  Pa-gan-o,  Pagano^-koon,  Paganoo- 

aythinyoowne—  Piegan. 
Pagans— Chabanakongkomun. 
Pa  ga'-san-da— Nez  Perc^ 
Pegoa— Peooa. 
P«goda»  Pequot 

PsgSakU,  Pegooakky-Pequawket. 
Pcgoneoqniaa-  Pepikokia. 
PMwaeket,   Pegwaokit,   Pegwaoknk,   Psgwaggatt, 

Pegwaketa—  Peqiiawket. 
Pehangoickiai—  Pfankaahaw. 
Pe-hi'-pta-^lla-  Peshlapteohela. 
Pahirea*Pehir. 
Pehqwokat—  Peqnawket. 
Peht-MU-an— IH  iahtangading. 
Peh-taik-Karok. 
Pehomea—  Peinhonm. 
Peici,  Peici-Pecoe. 
Peigans- Piegan. 
Peihonm,  Peinoan— Peinhoum. 
Pelki-Siksika. 
Pdkaagamhi-  PiekouagamL 
Pelmtegonat-  Penobecot. 
Peltaoho^  Peiseaquo. 
Pa-jt-wo-ka-ya-o-ti-ShoshonL 
Pmodqna—  Pojoaque. 
Pekadasank-  Pakadasank. 
Pe-kan-na,  Pekanne-koon- Piegan. 
Pa  iia'-aan-)M->Nez  Perc^. 
Pakaah—  Pequot. 
PeU'nanl-  Potawatoml. 
Pakoath,  Pekoet,  Pekot- Pequot. 
Pek8anok0ts«  Pokanoket. 
PakSatiaka-  Pequot. 
PAcowan— Piqua. 
P^»  Pecos. 
PQniagl-Piqua. 
Pe'Tndllta'-Picuris. 
Pa-lao-la-ka-ha-Pilaklikaha. 
Palagbia— Piankashaw. 
PtlajemSn- White  People. 
Palaldekaha,  Pelakllkhaha-Pilaklikaha. 
PKliUQ-PUalt. 
Pel'eatidc-  Pel  katchek. 
Palohln-Pelchiu. 
Paledqoey—  Pilidquay . 
Palloan  Laka  band»Sukaaugunlng. 
Pe-i*ka-toft  «  Pelkatchek . 
Pal-Uta-pal-lar,  PeUaatpallah.  Pelloat  pal^ahs,  Pel 

loto^pai-ler— Paloos. 
Pelly  Bay  Eskimo- Sinimiut. 
Paloosa,  Palonehes.  Pelouse,  Palouse— Paloos. 
Paloohes—  Apalachee. 
Palua,  Pelnae— Paloos. 
Pema— Pima. 
Pematnawi—  Lorette. 

Pembina  band—Anibimlnanisibiwininiwak. 
PembUeoa—  Pamlico. 
Pem-bnl-e-qna—  Pebulikwa. 
Pemedeniek-  Huron. 
Pemategolt-  Penobscot. 


Pamlieo,  PemUooe'-»  Pamlico. 

Pemmaqnld,  Pemmayqnid— Pemaquid. 

Pemos— Pima. 

PampUoo-  Pamlico. 

Pampotawuthnt,  Pempotowwnthnt— Schodac. 

Pemptagolett-  PenobNcot. 

Pemptioo—  Pamlico. 

Pema-qoah-a-wa- Tippecanoe. 

Pemtegolt— Penobscot 

Penaeook— Pennacook. 

Pe-nft-dci)-ki-  Penateka. 

Penagooga—  Pennacook. 

Pe-nai'-na— Pawnee. 

Penakook—  Pennacook. 

Penilahats-  Penelakut. 

Penal  Apaches- Pinalefios. 

Pinllaoat,  PenallkatMn- Penelakut 

Penanda.  Peaa'ade—  Penateka. 

Penaqnid—  Pemaquid. 

Penard— Foxes. 

Penaseo  Blanea—Pefiasca  Blanca. 

Penaske—  Penobscot 

Pen-a-taokar,  Penatakaa—  Penateka. 

Penanbaket,  Penbosoots,  Penbosent— Penobscot 

Penoacola,  Penopeolos— Pensacola. 

Pend  d'OmllesXower,  Pend  d*Or«lUcs  of  the  Lower 
Lake,  Pend  d'Orellles  of  the  TTppar  Lake- Kalispel . 

Pandeia—  Pinalefios. 

Pends-d'oreiUe,  Pends  Orellles-Kallq>el. 

Pendohnta—  Penelakut 

Peneehon— Pineshow. 

Penecooka—  Pen  nacook. 

PenelataM,  Penelethkas,  Penetakeea,  Penetakexs, 
Peneteghka,  PenetOca,  PenetAca-Oomanehes, 
Pene-teth-ea,  Penetethka,  Penetoghkas,  Penha- 
tethka.  Pon-hateth-kaba,  Pin'-hatith'-kaa- Pe- 
nateka. 

Penlohoa—  Pineshow. 

Penloooek,  Penloook— Pennacook. 

PInlUs-Abnakl. 

Penlkook-  Pennacook. 

Penltenl-Pimitoui. 

Penition-  Pineshow. 

Penkapog—  Punkapog. 

Pen  loea— Comancne. 

Pennacokea,  Pennaeooke,  Pennagog,  Pennakooks— 
Pennacook. 

Pennatuokets—  Pen  tucket. 

Penneoooke,  Pennekokes,  Peanekook,  Pennekooke— 
Pennacook. 

Pennelakaa,  Penne-taha,  Pennetekaa— Penateka. 

Pennleook,  Pennlkook— Pennacook. 

Pennobsoot-  Penobscot. 

Pennokook-  Pennacook. 

Pennonkady-  Passamaquoddy . 

Pennj  Oook,  Pennv-Oooke,  Pennykoke—  Pennacook. 

Penobosntt,  Penobaootaa,  Penobsootts,  Penobsont, 
Penobakaag,  Penobsats— Penobscot. 

Pefiol,  Peaoles-Aconuu 

Pefion— El  Pefion. 

Pensioola-  Pensacola. 

Pentagoet,  Pentagolatt,  Pentafonett  Pentagonet, 
PentacSet,  Pentsgonsteh*  Pentagorett,  Penta- 
goet-Penobecot. 

Penticatt—  Pentucket. 

P'B'ntUte-  Puntlatfih. 

Penttakera- Penateka. 

Pentockett-  Pentucket 

PentogSet—  Penobscot 

Peoiraa— Peoria. 

PeekSagamy-  Piekouagaml. 

Peola,  Peonas,  Peonies- Peoria. 

Peaple  In  a  Circle- Detsanayuka. 

People  of  the  Desert-  K  wahari. 

People-of-the-flat-roof-honseo— Querechos. 

People  of  the  Pork-Nassauaketon. 

People  of  the  Lake—  Mdewakanton. 

People  of  the  leaf,  People  of  the  Leaves- Wahpe- 
ton. 

People  of  the  LesTCS  detached— Wahpekute. 

People  of  the  Lowlands- Maakegon. 

People  of  the  Pheasants- Sipushkanumanke. 

People  of  the  Prairie-  Paskwawininiwug. 

People  of  the  Elver—  Wahpeton. 

People  of  the  Shot  Leaf-  Wahpekute. 

People  of  the  Willows- Havasupai. 

People  of  the  Woods-Sakawithiiiiwuk. 

People  that  dea't  Laugh— Kutaiimiks. 

Pearea,  Peorians,  Peoryaa— Peoria. 
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PeoimngnichiwPiankaiihaw. 

Peouarewl,  PeooarlM,  Peoiurliis,  Peoiiaroiui.  Peoa- 

o&ria,  PeoaerU,  PooarU.  PfooryMi*  Peoria. 
Peoatewa«'amie-  Potawatomi. 
Fi'paLendz*  Pepatlenok. 
Pe'pawiL«n6z<-  Pepawitlenok. 
Pepchalk- Peepchiltk. 
PepepiookU,  Pepepoake-Pepikokia. 
Pepht-«oh«  DjishtangadinK. 
Pepteoqaias.   Pepkoqnk,    PepikoUe,    Pepikoakia- 

Pepikokia. 
Peptohorl  -  Pi^pchiltk. 
P^aahapitski  Bawan^ci-Abaentee. 
Peooa"-  Pequea. 
PE^|aiat=-Pekai8t 
Peqoakets^  Pequawket, 
Peqoanti^  Pequot. 
Peqnanueke-  Poquonnuc. 
Peqaaqoaukcs-  Pequawket. 
Pequaut,  Peqoatoaa,  PMoatooa,  Peqvatt- Pequot. 
Peqaauket.  Pequawatt- Pequawket. 
Pequ6a="Plqua. 
Peqneag—  Pyquang. 
Pequeati-  Pequot 
Peqnehan**  Pequea. 
Peqnente,  Peqaents,  PequetaiM,  Peqaatt,  Peqnott, 

Pequid,   Pequlma,   Peqnin,   Peqolie.   P«qiut6of, 

Pequitta,  Peqnoadt,  Pequod,  Pequoidt,  Pequoita, 

Pequoiti'-  Pequot. 
Peqnot — Nameaug. 
Peqaote.  Peqnotoh,  Peqaoyts— Pequot. 
Pequt  Najantaqiilt-Nlantic. 
Peqnts.  Paqutt,  Pequttdof ,  Paqnnta,  Peqnnttoof. 

Peqvata,  Feqwit-Pequot. 
Pereea<-Nez  Percys. 

Percniak,  Perifnak,  Perifnax— Perayu. 
Periqua-  Perifua. 
PftrmaTeYTi-  Pimitoul. 
Faroeodame— Terocodame. 
Peitraaooa,  Paronaroa,  Peronaria- Peoria. 
Perriu,  Peron— TionoDtati. 
Peaoacolas-  Pascagoula. 
PeakaaamSkkan.  Peakadam-nkotik,  Peakadaneeook- 

kanti,  PeskamaquoBty— Paasamaquoddy. 
Pe-*la««  I'eshla. 

Pe^a-pte6ela»  Peshlaptechela. 
Pesmaqoady,   Peimooady.  Peamokanti,   Pte-ta-mo- 

katittK — Paasamaquoad  y . 
Pestriakof,  PeatriakoTO,  Paatrlakowtk^e,  Peatrya- 

kovakoe*I£ider. 
Peatumagatiok-  Paasamaquoddy . 
Petia-kwe=Aiyaho. 
Pe-ta-ha'iie-rat»  Pitahauerat. 
Petalttina=Chokuyem. 
Pita"  «iikaci1ca— Petanenikashika. 
Petaro<BPetao. 
Petawomeek-  Potomac. 
Petaa,  Pet^area-Petao. 
Petchiaigi=  Apache. 
Pe-tdoa-Pe. 

Petenegowat  Pah-TTtea-  Petenegowata. 
Petarftrwi,  Petaravak.  Peteravik^Pituarvlk. 
Pethahanerat,  Pethowerata— Pitahauerat. 
PetikoUaa-  Pepikokia. 
Petit  Corbeau*a  band-KapoKha. 
Petite  Nation,  Petite  Nation  dea  Algonqolna— Wea- 

karini. 
Petit  Oaage-Utsehta. 
PetiU  Algonquina- Weskarinl. 
Petitaco^-  Pepikolda. 
Petit-aick-Karok. 
PetiU  Oa»Utsehta. 
Petit  Taleaay^Talaaae. 
Petit  Zo=Utsehta. 
Petlenam»  Chokuyem. 
PetonaquaU- Petenegowats. 
Pe-tou-we-ra-  Pitahauerat. 
Petowach,  Petowack-Pituarvik. 
Pe'tqao  i'niqk'&oio'a-Petklianinihkaahina. 
Petquottink-  Pequottink. 
Pctaare-Petao. 
Pe'  )ae  iniqk'ftoio'a-Kanse. 
Petaikla^Karok. 
Pet-tin-i-gwut«  Petenegowats. 
Pettikokia8-=  I'epikokia. 
Pettquotting-  Peq  uottink. 
Petaneura=-  Cayuga. 
Petnneuz  »:i  TionoD  tati. 
Petaare^Petao. 


Panala  do  Faiaanf  Sipuahkanumanke. 
Pewina»  Winnebago. 
Po+x'-ff<-Jicaiiira. 
Poyijcwafami-  Piekouagami. 
Peyaya— Payaya. 
Pey  motaa  TTtaha-Paiute. 
Pey-ntea— Paviotso. 
Po-ihow—  Besheu. 

FoQii-wokoyotiU-Shoaboni. 

Peao-Piatiuh. 

Pea  Poreea-Nes  Perc4a. 

Phalaokaho— Palacbeho. 

rhallatOlia-TubatuUbal. 

Phaaipleeo—  Pamlico. 

Pharaona,  Pharaonaa»  Fataon. 

Phoaaanti— Shiyotanka. 

Philip'a  IndSaaa- Wampanoag. 

Fho,  Pliodoa-Po. 

P'Ko^Qo-Ca— San  Ildefonao. 

nionooha—  Pohoniche. 

Plio-aa—  Poaeuingge. 

FHo-suaaf-ge— Pojoaque. 

Pia-SlT^ 

Piacovagami—  Piekouagami . 

Piah  band-Orand  River  Ute. 

Piakonakamy,  PiakoakamitB—  Piekouagam  i . 

Pialegea-Kallaidshi. 

Pianana—  Pinawa. 

Pianeaabawa,  Piaagaabaw,  Piangnkhia.  Piai^oiaha, 
PiaakaahawB,  Piankaakooaa,  Piankeahaa.  Pianko- 
shawB,  Piankichaa,  Piknkiahaa.  Ptankahawa,  Pian- 
qoieha,  Pianqaickea,  PianqoiahawB— Pianlcashaw. 

Pianriaa,  Piantuw- Peoria. 

Piaqni—  Pabquetooai. 

Pi-auk  e  ahawa,  Ptawkaahawa— Piankaahaw. 

Pi-ba-Sa. 

Pl-ba nyft-mft,  PIba wliwii,  PIb-wiiwa-Piba. 

Plo- Wichita. 

Pi'-ea-Pisha. 

Pieaneanz,  Pleanooz-Piegan. 

Pieanipalish- Puyallup. 

Pioaria,  Piconriaa^Picuris. 

Piohar,  Ploharea-Plechar. 

Piohano—  Piscbenoaa. 

PiobmkhtaUk-  Pikmiktalik. 

Piohona-  Pisquows. 

Plohooagaaiis-  Piekouagami. 

Pi-oi'-kaenitap'i-a-Shoahonl. 

Piokan-Piegan. 

Piokar-Piechar. 

Piokawa,  PSekaway,  Plokawae.  Piekawea— Piqua. 

Piokawillany-  Pickawillanee. 

Piekoragam-'  Piekougami. 

Pickpoekat—  Pequawket 

Pk)kB- Wichita. 

Plekwaokat,  Piekwoeket- Pequawket 

Pi9l'kwft  M-ans'-  Pithlkwutsiaua. 

Pioorto-Picuris. 

Pieoa-Plro. 

Pfoowen,  Ptoqaa— Piqua. 

Pioqwakai-i  Pequawket 

Pictaria-PIcurfs.  ' 

Piota-  Pickawillanee. 

Piooni,  Pioari,  Pioaria,  Pionriea,  Plcnz— Picuris. 

Piowooket-  Pequawket. 

Pldoea-Pedee. 

Piooia-Pecoa. 

Piodea-Paiute. 

Piodgana-Plegan. 

Ploda-noira-SIkaika. 

Pie  Idea.  Pi-ooda-Paiute. 

Piekan^,  Ptekana-  Piegan . 

PiokoQagamlana.  Piakovagamiona- Piekouagami. 

Plorood-noae-Nes  Perc^. 

Piorood  Noooa— Iowa,  Nez  Pere^. 

PlotmioktaUgmhit- Pikmiktalik. 

Pientoa-Pafute. 

Pigana^  Piegan. 

Pigeon  Eooat-Padshilaika. 

Piggwaokot,  PIgookat,  Plgaaehet-Pequawnet. 

Piguioanoa—  Piguiques. 

Pigwaohat,  Pigwaekat  PigwaaUtt  Pigwooket  PIr 
wokot,  Pigwolkat-Pequawket 

Plhir-Pehir. 

Pihniqnoa-  Piguiques. 

Piai-tca-Pihaia. 

Pihoiquoa-  Piguiques. 

pyi«-Pi8sub. 

Pumoa^Plma. 
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PUcMii-Piegati. 

Pik-oak-chM-PitkachL 

Piktt-Siksika. 

Pi'kd-e-wmii-ne-Jlcarillaa. 

Pikhta-Pikta. 

PiUorloo-Plklrlu. 

Pi-UrU-t*oe»PlkUltthe. 

Pikiudtlek-  Pikf  utdlek. 

PiktaUq-Pikiulak. 

Pikkawa-Piqua. 

PlkmtetalflfPikmlktalik. 

Pikm&U'  Uff-mnt-Pikiniktallgmiut 

Pfkogami—  Flekouagami. 

Pikowea»Piqua. 

Pl-knn-l-Piegan. 

P^LkoHa— Picuris. 

Pllabo,  Pilaho— Socorro. 

Pilrani— Piegan. 

POIar  Sook-Tlal^ak. 

PUlenri.  PUUen-PUlagen. 

PUopu^Socorro. 

PImahaita— Pima. 

PlnUU'niU—  Pemainus. 

Pimal-Pinalefios. 

Piiiia-Papabotas<->  Papago. 

Pimaa  Bi^oa,  Pin&aa  oe  el  Bur^NeTome. 

Pimaiei'-Pima. 

Pimaa  frijoleroa— Papa«ro. 

Pimaa  OileBot.  Pimaa  Zl«iiot,  Pime,  Pimera,  Pimet, 

Plmaaa — Pixoa. 
Pimetoda-  Pimitoul . 
Pimos,  Pimi,  Ptmioat— Pima. 
Pimikihi-  Pfnalefios. 
Piminoa«  Pemainus. 

Pimitoonis,  Pimitaonl,  Pimitaony— Pimitoui. 
Pimo,  Pimo  CHJenoa,  Pimoles,  Pimoalllfiea— Pima. 
Pimyteaony—  Pimitoui. 
Pin-a-aa  —  Pinawan. 
Pinal,  Pinal  Apaohan,  Pinal  Apaobot,  Pinalino,  Pinal 

Lonaa,  Pinal  Lono.  Pinal  Lluioa— PiDaleflos. 
Pinala  Apaohes—  Pinal  Coyotero. 
Pinana,  Pi-na-oa,  Pi'-na-wa«Pinawan. 
Pi-Uab*.  Pi>bl^^e,  Pin  W6\  Pin  bU6'dine'-Pin- 

bltho. 
Pinohon,  Pinohow— Pineshow. 
Pinchy-Pintce. 
Pinolatohaa-Pilaklikaha. 
Pinooa-Pima. 
Pine-Band-Wazikute. 
Pinechon-i  Pi  neshow. 
Pin-e-hoo-te-  Pinhoti. 
Pineifa— Cliepenaf  a. 
Pine  Indiana— Natchez. 
Pinelorea,  Pinery— Pinalefioa. 
PKn^-ffwi-Picuris. 

Piagoahofanm.  Pingniehufamint— Pinguishuk. 
Pinr-ul-tha—  Picurls. 
Piniehon—  Pineshow. 
Pining- Pinini. 
Pininee— Pima. 
Pinioeagna— Pimocagna. 
Piniieaa—  Acolapinsa. 
Plnkeahawa—  Piankashaw. 
Pinnanoaa—  Pinanacas. 
Pinnekooks«  Pennacook. 
Pinneahaw—  Pi  neshow. 
Piaoleno,  Pinolero.  Pinolea,  Pi£ol-Indianer,  Pinola, 

Pinon  Lanoa.  Pinon  Llano  Apaohea-«Pinalefio6. 
Pinoahnragin— Pingulshuk. 
Pintadi- Pintados. 
Pintado- Pueblo  Pintado. 
Pintagon^-  Penobecot 
Pintans-  PaWotso. 
Pintea—Pakawa. 
Pinnelti— Picuris. 
Plohum-  Peinhoum. 
Pioriaa— Peoria. 
Pieu— Peinhoum. 
Pionangiilohiaa—  Piankashaw. 
Pionarooa—  Peoria. 
np-Piba. 

Pl-p^  Pip^tsie— Maricopa. 
Pipoa-altoa— Pima. 
Piqaaohet—  Pequawket. 
Piquag-Pyquaug. 
PiqnaTowa— Pequea. 
Piqaaog— Pyquaug. 
Piqued— Pequea. 
Piqniag-  F*yquaug. 
Piq^Si-Htic. 
Pir,  Pira,  Piri-Piro. 
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Pirigiia— Perigoa. 

Piij-Piro. 

Pimaa- Pima. 

Pimaa- Piro. 

Piaaeaok— Piasacoac. 

Piaanomo— Perinimo. 

Piacahooae— Pisquows. 

Piaoao- Pescado. 

Pieoaoaa-  Pisquows. 

Piaoataqnankes-  Piacataqua. 

Piaoataway,  Pisoataweae- Conoy. 

Piaoatoheea-  Pitkachi. 

Piaoatofway,  Pisoatowayee,  Pisoattawayes—Conoy. 

Piaoattoway  —  Piacataway. 

Piaoatoa— Conoy. 

Piaohottle,  Pisohoiia— Pisquows. 

Piaoh  quit  piM-Pishquitpah. 

Piacons—  Pisquows. 

Piagaohtigok-Scaticook. 

PtahakoS- Dakota. 

Piabekethe-  Paakethe. 

Piahgachtigok-Scaticook. 

Piahin-Besheu. 

Piabqnitpawi,  Ptshqnltpowa— Pishquitpah. 

PtehC  PJfahtot,  Pi^hWt-Pistchin. 

Piahwaawapnm-  Yakima. 

PlaierlnU,  PWrlnlna-Nipinlng. 

Piikwas,  Pitkwans- Pisquows. 

PiBpltt-wl6asa- Plspicawichasha. 

Piaqnitpaha.  Pisqnl^aki- Pishquitpah. 

Piaqnoos,  Pk^noaae— Pisquows. 


PiMaseok.  Plsif  ank.  Pianaseea— Pissaaec. 

Pisaoattawajs— Conoy. 

PiM-oows-  Pisquows. 

Pist-ehina-Pistchin. 

Pistol  Riren— Cbetlesclianturtne. 

Pi-ta'-da-  Pawnee. 

Pitagorieiena,  Pitagorlooa— Pythagoreans. 

Piti££wirat£-  Pitahauerat. 

Pitanteha,  Pi-tan'-ni-foh-Tubatulabal. 

Pitanta-Serranos. 

Pitovirate  Hoisy  Pawnee  tribe,  Pitavirate  Noisy 

tribe-  Pitahauerat 
Pit-oaob-ea,  Pit-catH>bee.  Pitcatobes,    Pitebaokies- 

Pitkachi. 
Pttebaya-koin-  Pitchaya. 
Pitebibonoonni,     Pitebiboneoimi,     PiteblbSrenik— 

Pltchiboorenik. 
Pitebin^TO- Wichita. 
Pit-enoh-ea- Pitkachi. 
Pitebiboatonnibaek-  Pltchlbourenik. 
Pitlaebea- Pitkachi. 
Pltioado«Peticado. 
Pitit  Oreek-Koi&kana. 
Pit-kab'-ebe.  Pit-kab'-ta- Pitkachi. 
Pi't5na'kingkiin«pitoig-  Betonukeengainubejig. 
Pit  Sirer  Indians -Shastan  Family. 
Pitt  RiTor  Indians- Palaihnihan  Family.  Shastan 

Family. 
Pi-n-«bas—  Paiute. 
Pi-ntab-Paviotso. 
Piute- Paiute. 
Pintes-Paviotso. 
Pinto  Snakes- Paiute  Snakes. 
Piva-Piba. 
*P'k&i'8t-Pekaist 
Pkfwi-l^-Miami. 

Pkqftl-lu'wa-ai't'pe-Pkhulluwaitthe. 
Pkn-n'-ni-nqt-ank'-  Pkuuniukhtauk. 
Plaikni-Paviotso. 
Plai'kni- Klamath.  Modoc. 
Plain  Assinebolns-Assiniboin  of  the  Plains. 
Plain  Orees-Paskwawininiwug. 
PUinfleld  Indians- Quinebaug. 
Plafiidores-Coaque. 
Plankishaws-  Piankashaw. 
PlanwiUt-  Play  wiokey. 
Plisootei  de  Cbiens.  PUt  c6iU  de  Obien,  Plata  ootee 

de  Obiens.  Plats-e6tee-de-0bien— Thlinffchadinne. 
Plat8-odt4-de-«bien  dn  fort  Bai— Lintcnanre. 
Plat8-o6t^  de  Cbiens,  Plata  eotea  de  Gbiens— Thling- 

chadinne. 
Playtanes-Oabrlelefio. 
Pleasant  Point-Sebaik. 
Pleureurs — Coaq  ue. 

Plnie  (Lao  la)  Indians- Kojejewlnlnewng. 
P.  Maobault— Venango. 
Poala— Puaray. 
Poam  Pome-Ballokai  Porno. 
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Piuiiin-ApAche. 

P^MUo- Pueblos. 

Pobftwotohe  TTtaht— Tabeguache. 

PoUa^on—  Poblaxon . 

Po-ca-fan*s  viUafe,  Poeacont  VQl. — Pokagon. 

Pocan— PoDca. 

Pooanakffti,  PooanakAtt,  Poeaaavket,  Poeaaawkits, 

Poeanoket,  Pocanoklt^Pokanoket. 
Pooaiteke,  Poeimtt,  PoeaMitt— Pocaawt. 
P«oataUffo«  PocotaUgo. 
Pooatook«,  Poooatnok-PawcatQCk. 
Poohapaohkanf  —  Pohkopophun  k . 
Po  ehis  haeh  «ka»  Potchusnatchl. 
PookoQf,  Pookoafks— Patchoag. 
Po-«hiite-hat-«ko—  Potchusbatcbl. 
Podvft  wiivft— PcMbiwu. 
Poekafoma—  Plekougami. 
Pookanookett,  Poekaaoky— Pokanoket. 
Po«kentaUaha««e,  PoektntaUMkaMM—Pakan-Tal- 

labamee. 
Pookonoekttt—  Pokanoket 
Pookosehateke— Potcbusbatchi . 
Pooomphaakt,  Poooaiptaok,  PooomtakukM,  Poo«m- 

took.  Poo«mtQok"-Pocomtuc. 
Pooontallahawe— Pakan-Tallahanee. 


•talkat-Pocotaligo. 
•Ofhtaonaok,  ~ 


Pooovcktronaek  —  Booootawwo- 

naakeu 

Poeomptneki.  Poeomtvok— Pocomtac. 
PoeimtiiUahaMa—  Pakan-Tallabaaee. 
Po-da-wattd-nm-M,    Pa-da-vaQd-ina-Mg  —  Potawat- 

otni. 
Podanok— Potlunk. 
Po«]iete»  Pawnee. 
Po«omtneki*  Pooomtuc. 
Poet-  Potawntomi. 
Pofaaqpe—  Pojoaque. 
Poga,  Pofe-  Kuapooge. 
P<hte-]ido-ke-Nex  Perots. 
Pofodqad-  P(>joaque. 
PoionaU,  Ponaqiia,  PegoaU-iPagiiate. 
Po-Wi--Wa8hakle'8  Band. 
Po-ha-ha-ohb  -  Pobonlcbe. 
Pohanti"-  Paguate. 
Pohat— Bannock. 
Poh-baates-  Pahvant 
Pok-he-n&-  Mabican. 
P6hoi- Waahakie'8  Band. 
Pohoneohe,  Po-ho-ne-«k«6t,    Pohanaaokaet,   Po-ho- 

n«loh-M.  Po'  ho-ni-chi— Pobonicbe. 
Pe-haa-cai-San  Udefonso. 
Pohnaqae-  Pojoaque. 
Pohnniehe-  Pobonicbe. 
PoiU  l«ae—  Misfdmuga. 
PofaitodMSsqiiiinaaz— Esquimaux  Point. 
Potnted  Hearted  Indiant,  P^ted  Hearte-Skitswish. 
Point  PInot— OuayuKta. 
Point  Pleaeant-Sebaik. 
PolMoat  blanos— Attikamegue. 
Poitoiqnii-  Pol  tok  wis. 

Pqjako,  Poianqae,  Pojanqoiti,  Pqjangiie- Pojoaque. 
Pcrtnati-nijuate. 
P^J5-Poboi. 

Pc(|oafiie,  Pqiodqne,  Pfljouqae.Pfljaarae— Po^Ntque. 
Pomaqne— Paguate,  Pojoaque. 
Pojaate,  Poiaato— Pa«ruate. 
Po-Jno-ce.  Pojoo-qae— San  Ildefonao. 
Pokagomtn^  Pokegama. 
Po-ka-gnma-  Pokegama. 
Pokaht-Wai^bakie's  Band. 
Pokanaoket,  Pokanocket—  Pokanoket 
Pokanoket-  Wampanoa^. 
Pokaaokik-  Pokanoket. 
Po-ke-aa— Poekesas. 
Pokeeeett-  Pocaaset. 
Po-ke-fom-maw,  Pokegoma— Pokegama. 
Poke-koo-on'-jro— TTnami. 
Po-ken-well.  Po-kon-weUe— Bokninuwad. 
Pokeeet.  Pomiet— Pocaaset. 
Poketalieo-  Poeotaligo. 
Pokkenyolk—  Hopi. 

Pokomtakukee,  Pokomtook-  Pocomtuc. 
Pokonatri-  Pobonicbe. 
Pokeninoe,  Po-kon-wel-lo-  Bokninuwad. 
Pokw^,  Po'kwoide- Pojoaque. 
Polaokueolas—  Apalacbicola. 
Polagamis— Tubatulabal. 
Polanohee—  PaJoo8. 
Pole-Oat  band-Hokarutcha. 
Pole  pe^e- Wasikute. 


Ballokai  Pomo. 


PoUaehneUaw^Apalachioola. 
Pollotepallort— Paloos. 
Polokawynalu— Tubatulabal. 
Polonehee—  Paloot. 
Pol^lkMlgi-Blloxi. 
Pololnniae—  Pomulumas. 
Pol-we-iha—  Bad  wisha. 
PoBia  poHia,  Poma  pooio,  PoBaa> 
Pomeeoek,    Pomeloek,    PoomIoI 

meioc. 
Pomo- Pima 

Pomoniok,  Pomonlk— Pomooie. 
PoBparajrne—  Pomperang. 
Pona- Miseeopano,  Puna. 
Po&aeka- Bannock . 
Pooaooeks,  Penaooki— Pennacook. 
PoaaaQBuaakat— Potanumaquut 
Ponarak—  Dakota. 
Poaats—  Ponca. 

Poaaahlta.  Poaaahta— Bannock. 
Poneahi.  Poaeaa,  Poaoar,  Ponearaxa.  PwMarao,  Poa- 

earo,  Poaoarea,  Poaeaxleo,  Pon'oAn,  Peoeaa,  P«a- 

eaw,  Poaehao— Ponca. 
Poaoheotaaaiat—  Pnnxsotawny . 
Poneh  Indiaat— Allakaweah. 
PoQoran,  PoaoyO"  Ponca. 
Pond  D'OroUlee.  Pondecae.  Pondera,  1 

Orrillet,  Poadorat-Kaliapel. 
Pont  Ponot— Ballokai  Pomo. 
Ponricaiia,  Poago,  Ponian- Ponca. 
P'dnin— Apacbe. 
Ponis.  Pawnee. 
Ponithta  Bonaeki- Bannock. 
Ponka,  Ponkaht,Poakaa- Ponca. 
Poakoontaaii-  Potawatomi. 
PonUpog—  Pnnkapog. 
Ponobooot  Ponotaeat— Penobecot. 
Po-no-£-ta-Bi-o— Cbeyenne,  Soutbem. 
Poaonakanlt-  Punonakanit 
Pont,  Pontaia— Ponca. 
Ponteatamiet.  PonteMaadei,  PontowataBit,  Pooto- 

wattimiet,  Poodawahdnhme— Potawatomi. 
PooatBoet-  Putmuk. 
Pooeooot-Puitu. 
Po-o-ge—  Kuapooge. 

PooffooTlliak,  PooffOTell7ak-Pug:uTlliak. 
Poojoge— San  Ildefonto. 
PooflaohnohlawApalacbloola. 
P^^mat-Siksika. 
Poong-odr-  Ponca. 
Poonook-Punuk. 
Poor— Honowa. 
Poo-reh-t6-ai—  Puretuay. 
Pootoonat—  Pumine. 
Popaghtonk— Papagonk. 
PopoiUB— Popkum. 
Popeloiitoehoai*  Popelou  t 
Poptnotheet— Papinacboit. 
Popolo  Brndato— Tienatay. 
Popponeette,  Poppomeittt-  Poponeeset 
Poqnaaaoo,  Poqnannoek-Poquonnoc 
Poqnat^  Paffuate. 

Poqaatooka,  Poqnatoeke-  Pawcatuck. 
Poro-Bple  aatioa— Piekonagami. 
Poqaoaook—  Poauonnoc. 
Porenpine— TukKutbkutcbin. 
Poronpiao  Paoplo—  Plekouagami. 
Porenpine  EiTor  Indlant— TulEkutbkutchin 


Porenpine  Tribe- Kakoucbaki. 
Port  deU  V 


iCiwt^he  Have. 
Port  Orahaai- Alexandrovsk. 
Port  lene'-MiaBisauga. 
Port  Hadiaon-Suquamisb. 
Portobaooo,  Porto-Baok,  Portobacke,  Portobaoo— Po- 

topaco. 
Port  Orobard-Dwamisb,  Suquamiab. 
Port  Orford-  Kototsbe. 

PortOiford  Indiaat— Kaltseigbeatunne,  KwatamL 
Port  Orfordi-KaltteTgbeatunne. 
Port  Btnart  Indiaat-  Abeal  t 
Port  Tabago—  Potopaco. 
Port  Towntend— Cbimakmn. 
Pomehet— Wiminncbe. 
Poteolae— Pasquayab. 
Po-te—  Poseuingge. 

Po-ti'-o,  P^tiwnn,  Po'-ti-wik  wiift-wik-Poeblwa. 
Pot-ke-ae—  Potketas. 
Peakoyao-  Pasquayab. 
Potoeiom-  Upaaoitac. 
PoaoBwfl,  Pet<w8an  Ildefonao. 
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Po-tiimii-f»i«  Pojuaque. 

Pota-MhM—  Potoy  &nlL 

Pot^uiMos  ladiant— Tututni. 

Potaa— Pot&m. 

PotMMBS— Wea. 

FotanoQ*-  Potano. 

Potaniuneeai—  PDtan  umaq  an  t 

PoteMM«,  Potopoeo— Potopaoo. 

PoU&k-Poodfttook. 

PoUtoe-  Ahalakalgl. 

Potato  Town«>NuDun7i. ' 

Potatnek— Poodatook. 

Potanneak— Potaacao. 

PotaTaUmla—  Potawatomi. 

Potavou—  Potano. 

PotawahdnhmM,  Potavatama— Potawatomi. 

Potavatamlo  tribe  of  Indluw  of  tho  Prairio— Prairie 
band  of  Potawatomi.  .  ^    .   , 

Potawatamb,  Potawatlnrio,  Pl-ti-vi-ti'-aU-Potar 
watomi. 

PotawatomlM  of  Bt  JoMph-St  Joseph. 

Potawattamiao,  Potovattbato,  Potavattonko,  Pota- 
vatomiot,  Po-ti-waw-tS'-aM,  P»-ti'-w«tm,  Po- 
tawtumlM—  Potawatomi. 

Po-td6a,  P'otdtfa-Po. 

PoteBamaeat,  Potanimmoeat— Potanomaquot. 

Poteotaaii,  Pet^iiataaa,  Pot— wiIimIi,  Potowata 
mloa,  Potowatamik-PotawatomL 

Potkk.  Potik-Potic. 

PotiwattliBoar.  Potiwattomiw  Potowatomi. 

Potoaelioo,  PotiMndw.  Potooadao-  Potoyanti. 

Potomaek  Indiang,  Potooioaok— Potomac. 

P^tteh%  Potowatamoh,  Potowataadtt,  Potevato- 
mioi— Potawatomi. 

Potowmaok— Potomac 

Potowotamiw—  Potawatomi. 

Potoyanteo,  Po-to-yaa-to,  Poto-yaa-ta— PotOTanti. 

Pottavatamth,  Pottavatanoyi,  Pottawatfaaiw,  Poi- 
tavatomlet,  Pottavattanuat.  Potta-vat-iua-iai, 
Pottavaudomiaa,  Pottawotaauaa,  Pottawottomks, 
Pottawataaiea,  Potthrattamlaa,  Pottowataaiaa, 
Pottowatony,  Pottowi^taaBSaa,  Pottavantaaiia,  Pot> 
towotomaaa-  Potawatomt 

Potsaa-fa-  Pojoaque. 

Poo—  Potawatomi. 

Pooalao,  Pooalak.  Poaalakaa— Dakota. 

Pooan—  Winnebaf^o. 

Penanak*-  Dakota. 

PonanklWaa—  Piankashaw. 

Pooarak— Dakota. 

Poodaraa—  Kalispel. 

Ponaatamii,  Poaaa,  Ponhatamiaa— Potawatomi. 

Ponhatan-  Powhatan. 

Potriuaqae-  Pojoaque. 

Poakaa— Ponca. 

Poolteattamls,  Poolz,  Poolx  taattaaiia  Pooa,  Pom- 
tanataaiii,  Poatawataadaa,  PontawoCtaalat,  Paa- 
tlamW,  Pofitaaooatami,  PoutaataaO,  Pootaatinlat. 
Poataaoatamii,  Poataotamb,  Poataodataad,  Pom- 
taonatamkmac,  PontaBatimii,  Pamtaomatial,  Poa- 


taouatamii,  Pootawatamlaa,  Pomtomalaadi^ 
amis,    Pontovatamii,  Poutoaataadttaa— Potawa- 
tomi. 

Poatoaeaia— Biloxi. 

Poatoaotamia,  Paatoowataoda.  PaatewatoBlaa.  Poa- 
toatamia,  Poatwatamia,  Ponatoaataoii,  Pons, 
Pons—  Potawatomi. 

Porantaa—  Pahvant. 

PoTato-Pafuate. 

P^ToU-BuH. 

Povoata-Pagnate. 

Powakaaiek— Pocaaset 

Povcatoek-  Pawcatuck. 

Powoomptnek—  Pocom  tuc. 

Powabaa— Kawita. 

Powolla  town- Withlako. 

Powhatanle  oonfadaraey,  Powhattaaa- Powhatan. 

Powkawaachoa— Pohonichi. 

Powhofa— San  Hdefonao. 

Powmot— Pamet. 

Powqaaniook-Poqnonnoc. 

Powtawatamia,  Powtawataoiia,  Powtawatttniaa,  Pow- 
towottomlaa— Potawatomi. 

Poxa&i-  Pojoaque. 

P*dyam-Poiam. 

P6ye-kwa-Poyi. 

Poytoqala,  Poytoqutx^Poltokwia. 

rgm«>Poire. 


Poaoa  da  Inmadlo— Poaoe. 

Po-snaa-fa,  Posaaiur-fa,  Posmaaaa- Pojoaque. 

Prairia  Apaohaa— Kiowa  Apaone. 

Prairia  Oniekan  olan— Seechkaberuhpaka,  Sipu^h- 

kanumanke. 
Pralria  Oraaa— Paakwawinlniwug. 
Prairia  OroaftraBtraa— Atdna. 
Pralrio-kan  poopU^Seeohkaberuhpaka.  Slpuahka- 

numanke. 
Pralria  koaa— Slpuahkanumankt). 
Pralria  ladiaiia-Paakwawir.iniwuc,  Prairie  Kick- 

apoo. 
Pralria  Wolf-Shomakooea. 
Pralrio-WalfPaopla-Mandhinkagaghe. 
Premoraka.PraaM(raki— Chnagmiut. 
Praaaado— Peacado. 
PrioUad  Paaia- Wichita. 
Priaat'a  Baplda-Sokulk. 
Primakalta-Piina. 
Primoaka.  PriaoakU^Chnacmiut 
Priatod  Haarta-SkitawiahT 
Projoaqoa— Pojoaque. 
Prominant  lava— Oqtogona. 
Pronaria,  Proaaraaa.  PrmoToa- Peoria 


PrMhat*! 
Prolaaao, 


iat*aTowa«*Tippecanoe. 

\  RoCaaooT— Morzhovoi. 


»,  Protaaaaf  , 
Prooaria— Peoria. 
Probata-  Pax  uaie. 

Prorinoa  da  Sal,  Prorlnala  da  la  Sal— Coligoa. 
Pmara— Pttaray. 
Paaapaaa— Patsau. 
Paohwaa-wi^pp-aaft— Shan  wappom . 


Pahawaawappam— Yakima, 
'aftama —Shan  wappom . 
itanninhintona,    raiaoatanhhintona—  Rdnou- 


Pakwa'aft] 


tanhlnhintona. 
Pt  Oowata- Kawita. 
Pta-yato-eai,  Pta-yota^ai-Pteyuteahnl. 
Pti'tEk-Petutek. 
Ptokait-Munaee. 
Paanampa— Pahvant. 
Pmala— Puaray. 
Paalllp,  PnalHpamiah,  PoalU-pav-adah,  Poalllaa- 

I^yallup. 
Puiuiaf ,  Poana- Winnebaffo. 
PmaataoMetsmetskop.  Winnebago. 
Paaia,  PdariEi.  Paary- Puaray. 
Pmeaiaa=Arikara. 

Paa-aan-tal'laa-baa  aaa-  PaJtan-Tallahaaace. 
Puckanokiek—  Pokanoket. 
PBakaatala.PaakantaHa.  Poakaatallabaaaa-  Pakan- 

Paddlnc  Rivar  ladlaaa-Ahantchuyuk. 

PaaUaSlaaao— Pueblo  Blanco. 

Poablo    OMOvada— Pueblo    Pintado,   Txemantuo, 

Wukopakabt 
Paoblo  da  Jaoiaaoa— Pueblo  de  loa  Jumanoa. 
Poablo  da  lAa  Oaaoaa— Shuku. 
Poablo  da  laa  Eoadaa-  Kuuanipiala. 
Poablo  da  laa  Bardiaaa- Cicacut. 
Poablo  da  loa  Bantoa  Apoatolaa  Ban  Simoa  y  Jodaa- 

Upaaoltac. 
Poablo  da  loa  Biata  Arroroa— Tenabo. 
Poablo  da  Montaaoiaa,  Poablo  do  Eatoaaa— Pueblo 

Pintado. 
Poablo  da  Bh^She. 
Poablo  da  Tonqoa— Tungge. 
Poablo  Oanado— Wukopakabt. 
Poablo  Oranda-Kintvel,  Pueblo  Pintado. 
Poabla  of  tha  bird— Tahirege. 
Poablo  qoaiaado— Ttenatay. 
Poabloa  of  tka  K^dano— Medano. 
Poablo  Tiajo— Oapara. 
Poarita- Puerto. 

Poarta  da  la  Porbfana  Oonoapolon=-Concepci6n. 
Poarta  Ban  7elip«-8an  Felipe. 
Poartadto— Waputyutdama. 
PogalUpamlah.  Pocallop-Puyallup. 
Pofat  BoondOroop— Chimakuan  Family,  Salinhan 

Family. 
PQgkqooonoek-  Pauquaunnch. 
PogopUiak-  Puguvlllak. 
Polala-Puyallup. 
Poi'-mlm—  Puimem. 
Po'-l-mok—  Puimuk. 
Pirioaqaa— Paguate,  Pojoaque. 
Pajfini— Pusune. 
Pokabf-Pekaist 
Pttk-tii'-Omaluu 
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PuUeatoo—  Pulakatn. 

PulairUi-ShasUiii  Family. 

Pollften,  Pal-U'-o«k— UnaJachtlgo. 

Pnlpentt,  Palpon«i— Bolbone. 

Puma-*  Pima. 

PamamM,  Fuianat— Punames. 

Pii-naa'-nyn-md— Puo^. 

Pin-lsh,  Poniihly^'Bannock.    * 

Pii-na'wnn- wii—  Puna. 

Ponca,  Poncah— Ponca. 

PonoapaufB,  Punoapoaf — Punlcapog. 

Ponoas,  Pinoaw,  Ponofiaa,  Poneliawi— Ponca. 

Pimekapang- Punkapog. 

Ptmoksotonay— Punxsutawny . 

Pu'n-e— Pnna. 

Punrelika-Erie. 

PoiMimi""  Pusune. 

Punka— Ponca.  ^>'  , 

Pimkapao;,  Ponkkpofe,  Pnnkep^ac  Pvnkipaoff, 
Pnnkipoaff ,  Pnnkipoc-^Puixkapofl^    .. .  - ; 

Ponknot-Tukpafka.       ^  -  "  -     *.<         - 

Pnnkotiiik—Pungoteque. /^.  .    .   ..-       , 

Pnnkqu-Punkapoff.  4     ,,,         .  .   ^  '.  . 

Pon-naki— Bannock. 

Ponqoapoaf,  Ponquapof  —  ^jmkapog. 

Ponta-LaPunta.  «;,        ..     -  .  ■ 

Pant-ledffe>-Puntlat8h. 

Pon-ye-Ua-Kncinal.  ,   ,  .   -.^  • 

Pnnyittyi— Punyeestye. 

PonyitMama— Cubero. 

Puotwatemi—  Potawatomi. 

Pura-Puretuay. 

Purames  "  Pimames. 

Purav— Puaray. 

PnrblM,  Porbalo— PuebloB. 

Pnrifioaeion — Halona. 

Pnrigima  Oonoepdon— Cadegpmo,  Conoepci6n -de 
Nuestra  Sefiora. 

Puiirima  de  Babioora— Babiaconu 

Pnrdima  da  Zoni— Zufii. 

P4r-tyi-tri-ya— Caaa  Blanca. 

Pumai,  Puniay— Puaray. 

Poahane— Pusune. 

Pn'-ihath—  Puisu. 

Pn-dt-yit-cho— Caaa  Blanca. 

Puaoaque— Pojoaque. 

Pnsnna— Pusune. 

PnteTatimM,  Pntavatame,  Patawatbnet,  Pntavato- 
mie,  Pntawawtawmawt— Potawatomi. 

Pn'to-ko-hu—  Puchkohu. 

Pfitewata,  Pdtevatadai),  PutowatiinQi— Potawa- 
tomi. 

Pntot— Gopeh. 

PatowatomeVt,  PuttavattliniM,  Puttootimcs,  Pntte- 
watamies,  Pnttowatamitt,  Pnttwatimeea— Potawa- 
tomi. 

PniikoB  wi2wd=Puukong. 

Pu'-un-ty-wa'-ta— Puuntthiwaun. 

Pnjrallop,  Pnjrallapahmiih,  Pu-yallap-a-mlth,  Pa- 
yaldp— Puyallup. 

Puyatye-Tano. 

Poyon—  Winnebago. 

Pashuie,  Puslamne— Pusune. 

Pwaoatack,  Pwoakatuok,  Pwooataok«  Pwookatnok, 
Pwouacatuck-  Pawcatuck. 

Px^nai»  Modoc. 

Pyaklttkaha»  Pilaklikaha. 

Pyankadieea,  Pyankeethas,  Prankehas,  Pyanke- 
shawB,  Pyankiuiawt—  Piankasnaw. 

Pyatonont— Wea. 

Py-eedi,  Pyentet—  Paiute. 

Pyquaaff,  Pyquag-Pyquaug. 

Pynw-Firo. 

Pytogais-  Poitokwis. 

Py-ute—  Paviotso. 

Q£-am-6  te-na— Khaamotene. 

<U'aqeaKaake. 

Qacka°  qats^,  Qack)i°  qatab#ine»Khaskankhatiio. 

OaolQ.  aacUjni-KhaabhliKhni. 

<U'nalt  qe'gawa-i->Kagial8-kegawai. 

Oigutl-Xwakfutl. 

Oahatika-OuahaUka. 

<U-i4ja-Kaidju. 

Qai'-4ja  qe^wa-i— Kaidju-kegawai. 

Qailertetang— Khaf  lertetang. 

<U-i-na-na-i-t2  iflnnd'— Khamanaitetunne. 

Qalakana'— Koiakana. 


OikU'-Kitamat 

Qla'katan-Ankakehlttan. 

Qakfine-Kakalne. 

Oa-lik'W-Khalakw. 

OaUatq-Hellelt. 

Qalda'nfaHa— Huldanggats. 

Q'ale'to-Kulleeu. 

OaWoiW'  xet  gitiiia'i-Kahlguihlgahet-gltinai. 

Oilocwfa-Kalokwis. 

Oi'Uoalan-  KahltcaUan. 

QlaKo^e'di-  Kahltcanedi. 

auto,  Qaltao^e-Khaltao. 

Qalnkwia-Kalokwls. 

Q^anikaaq-Qanikilak. 

aa'pnbh-atma-Topinish. 

<Upqap6tlp— Kapkapetlp. 

Qi'qamatMi*  Hahainatses. 

<U-qi-to^wa*— Cbippewa. 

Oi'Vvatitfka-Kakawatillkya. 

QaqiVt-KekioB. 

Qaqlo't  hit  tan-Kakoe-hit-tan. 

<U-qiiima— Kiakima. 

Qa-ra-ta'  nQ-maa'-ko— Kharatanumanke. 

Qanaaog— Karmang. 

Qarmaqdjnin— Karmakd  juin. 

(Ununiit— Karusuit. 

Q'adk-tri-tya-San  FeUpe. 

Qawigiaqdjaaq^  Kiaasigiakdjuag. 

Qla'tia  qaY^tva-i— Daiyuahl-lanas. 

Oi'toadi-Katcadi. 

<UtozA'iia-ak !— Katchanaak. 

QVtga  hit  tiB-Ketgohittan. 

Q!f'tkaayt-Katkaayi. 

OiiQ  Iva'utu-  Katkwaahltu. 

<Ua«jiiq4|iiMi"'  Kaud  jukdjuak. 

Oiuitoiii-Cowichan. 

<UaitMhi]i->6aliahan  Family. 

JUniBauant— Kaumaoang. 

<Uiipava--Quapaw. 

Oawiatk— Wiltkan. 

Ctavpaw— Quapaw. 

Q^aU^^,  Qdhad  akdhiw-Khdhasiukdhln. 

Qleekoiiawa— Keabkonuwn. 

CtMertaaiaBg—  Kekertaujkang. 

a^-vai'akin-Kekwaiakin. 

Ol'iaodx-Kedlamik. 

OKU'U-KelaU. 

OSaBi-Keles. 

OBlkEtdt- Kelketoe. 

Qd-mbii-tea",  Uasunitea— Kbemnichan. 

Qi'nipaaa-  Kenipdm. 

QSn-ld^a-Kang. 

OS'qaM-China  Hat 

CUqertaqdjnin— Kekertakdjuin. 

CUqartaiQani;—  Kekertaujang. 

Qaqerton-  Kekeiten. 

CUq«rtaq4Jiiac-Kekertukjnag. 

QaUk-oan-  Hehlkoan. 

Ueuantowanoia— Seneca. 

Qeyata-«toMre,  Qeyata-toMra*— Kheyataotonwe. 

Qayata-witeaoa— Kbeyatawichasha. 

(UBoilatkdt-Kesonlathut 

QiaMMaqdjaag—  Kiaadglakdjuag. 

QIohftn-Yuma. 

Qieinilgna-Oynsiwa. 

Qid#0kaoi'n-.Khidhenikaiihika. 

QidnaUq-Kidnelik. 

OimMng-KimisBing. 

Qinaboagi,  <liiiaboag)i-Quinebaug. 

QingMeairtang--  Kingaseareang. 

Qfaiginiktaq-Kingmiktuk. 

Qinioa-Kingua. 

Qingnamint— IClnguamint. 

CUnnopioko— Quinnipiao. 

Q'i-ra-Taah-  Querecfio. 

Qi-ta'aii-maa'-ko—  Khitanumanke. 

Qivitoag-Kiyitung. 

QltU'sBii-Kltlasen. 

Q'ma'shpU-Skitswish. 

Qmft  fkoyim,  Qmuaki'sm-Muflqueain. 

Qnioapoot-  Kickapoo. 

Qnivira-Quivinu 

Qoaiaitemt— Kwauatums. 

Q'oi'Lna-  Koatina. 

Qoaatea-Koalcha. 

Cl*oa'pz»Koapk. 

Qoasna-Ooaaila. 

QoatM-Kwatat 
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QodUmana  KodllmAni . 

Qoi'qoMinAs—  Koekoaainok. 

<&o^qoin«tfzo— Homal  ko. 

Q'oi^taAz-  Koetenok. 

Qoe'nSVinAz-  Koeksotenok. 

Oo-puUini-  Khoghanhl&ni. 

Uoutftami— K  waustomii. 

Ooilcaxtaiftz-Koikahteiiok. 

OoiQoi-Koikoi. 

Ooki'di-Hokedi. 

QSlaOaoSm-  Kolelakom. 

av  Linftx-KoUenok. 

U'S'm'Inftz-  Komenok. 

a'S'mk-atii-Komkyuds. 

U'S'aMTiit — Komoyae. 

a'o'mq&tk-Komkutis. 

Uona'-aKona. 

Qoiia^*]il—  Khonaganl. 

Qo-«n'-qwdH^'nl->  Khoonkh  wuttonne. 

Qo-od'I-KokaUt. 

a'o'aa-Stx-Kokaltk. 

Qordliibiiif  -  Kordlubing. 

U*«'-M  yiii^-n<»  KhoMitunne. 

Cto'iqtaioz,  QoMimo-KoBkimo. 

Qo'-te-td-Khotachi. 

Qotlakaim-KoUskaim. 

aotl'-te-to«'-toS-KlioUtacheche. 

CU>iuuTa»  QoArai. 

Qiyuto  naa  'Jud'ai-Koiichiuui-hAdaL 

Qq'nlrw— Kereaan  Family. 

Qra-Khra. 

Qra'  hftB'-«-Khrahune. 

Qra'  ^rt'-ye— Khrakreye. 

Qra'  pa  ea>— Khrapathan. 

Qra'-qtd— Nachlcoe. 

Qs&aoqal-  Kaalokol. 

Qta'ptDBiB  Ksapsem. 

Qwi«o-kft-pee-&£»-le6-ShlpaiiloYl. 

Qaonnontoaiis,  QaonnMitimaM,  QsoMatoiiaiiet— Sen- 
eca. 

OtaMilt-U'  ^dnni-Khtalutlltiume. 

Utlumi*—  Lummi . 

Uoaahda—  K  wabari. 

ftptMada— KoaaaU. 

Qnabaaf,  Qnabaoonk*  doabafe,  Qnabagiid— Qna- 
bauff.  .        .  ^. 

Qnabuaii,  Qnab^ay— Serranofl. 

dnabakatt,  Qnabaor,  ftnabiqntok,  Qaabanka,  Qaa- 
boaf ,  Qnaboagh,  wiabof ,  Qnabouf — Qnabaug. 

Uaaeuto-  Ouachita. 

Uuaeh-inah-mlshi-  Squaxon. 

<liiaok"-  AuoocIbco. 

Qoaek-ana-mlBh  ■■  Bquazoii. 

Ouaoktweth.  Qnaekvwlth,  aiiaekoUt<-Kwaklatl. 

<liiaolBrit— Fdzea. 

<tiia-oolth->  Kwakiatl. 

Qaaooratohia,  <tiiaeoTeto]M*-Quaco8hatchee. 

Qnae^-KwakiuU. 

dnaddlw,  Uaaddylndiant— Paaaamaquoddy. 

QnadodaqneM,  (liiadodaqaioaa»  Kadohadacho. 

Qnadofe,  Qoadoghe— Huron. 

Qoid5e— Hoados. 

Qnadzoqiw— Atrakwaye. 

OnaglieiiU- Kwakiatl. 


Qoajhiina—  Kiaklma. 
<laanadaOoB 


adaOomanehet,  Qnahadai,  (loahad»-Oo«anclm, 
Qnaha-dfldv-ehati-Kenna,  ttna-ka-daHtodiatB-Ktn- 
na,  QnahadM—K wabari. 
Onahkealth-  KwakiuU. 
Qoa-ho-dabt— Kwabaii. 
Qnah-tah-inali.  Qnah-to-inali— Kwataml. 
Ooaiantl-Qulnaielt. 
QnattmaBf  -  Kuaiirnang. 
(Inal-huioiich— Ouaoaenok. 
Onii-lpi-Walpt 
Onaineo— Waco. 
Qua-i-nn-  Onaoaenok. 
QoaltUn-KwanUen. 
Qna-kan—  Komoyue. 
Oaakeweth- Kwakiutl. 
Qnakoumwahi,  Qiiak(mwahi«°  Kwataml. 
Qaak-t'n-a-miui— Sqoazon. 
Quakyina-  Kwakina. 
Qnalatoko*  Qualatcbee. 
Qnale*  Quale. 
Qnalbloqiia— K  walbioqua. 
dnalloiim-Saamen. 

■— Kwalbloqua 

n^Qualla. 


gualHainfali,  OnallyamWi-Niflqualli. 

Onal-qiilltha-  K  wakiutl. 

dnalqiiioqaa—  K  walbloqua. 

Qn&atttehaa— Cowlcban. 

OoanatoiMt— Quantiaset 

ttnandaroMiw— Qaneraske. 

Clnaiiii  Bant— San  Juan  CapiBtrano. 

<laaitmii— Quanmugxia. 

Qnannepafue— Qulnebaug. 

Ctnanoatmno,  <liianoatiiiot,  doanoooatinot,  Qnanon- 

atiaa-a  Kanobatino. 
Qnana— Kansa. 
Qaanaheto— Concbacbitou. 
Onantliiek-Quantiflset. 
<liiant>lii]M—  K  wantlen. 
<laaB«M6>-Tlanusiyi. 
<laaB«tiiaMt-QuantiMet. 
Qnapla.  (tnapaa,  daapawt-Arkaaiat,  doapoU,  Uoap- 

paa,  Qnamwi— Quapaw. 
^aqwiina,  Qnaqaina— Kiaklma. 
Qnaqidolta-  K  wakiutl. 
<kiiara,  Qnarae-QuaraL 
Onarlpl-ColYme. 
<liiarra— Quaral. 

dnamlan— Kutcbln,  Tukkuthkutchln. 
Qnamllfln-Tukkutbkutcbin. 
QoaRo^Quaral. 
Qnargydacnoeog— K  wabari. 
<taartolezo—  Quartelejo. 
C^oa-taw-dat— Koaaatl. 
Qaaah-floa-nikh— Squaxon. 
Oaannicda-BidaL 
Qaaaoaw— Saint  Reffis. 
ftnasqwimt— Kaakaakla. 
** tribe— Manamoylk. 


(tuataqiMit,  Ooataquon— Kiowa  Apacbe. 
Qnat-eliliia-  Kwakina. 
Qnata— Quale. 


QuatklahpolitlM.    <liiatUahpothle,    Ooathlahpotl* 

QnatUapelitle-Catblapotle. 
(taathl-BM|-ha— Comey  a. 


ktiake,<tiiatiMik-Quanti8eet. 
/tl— Kwantlen. 


Qnatogea,  (taatogheM,  (toatofhiat,  duato^iiea  of 

Loretto— Huron. 
Qnatokeroaoa— Sauk. 
QoaUinah,  doa-tou-wah— Kwataml. 
Quataiano,  Quataenoa— Quataino. 
Quatataiaa- Qoasila. 
Quat^-nn— Quatalno. 
Qnattaatya— Kwataml. 
QnaSainoq— Quauaenok. 
Quaumiaw-  Quapaw. 
Quawbanc,  (toawbawf — Quabaug. 
Quaw-nalta-  Kwakiutl. 
QaawUeum — Saamen . 
Cfcoawpa— Quapaw. 
Quawpauf — Quabaug. 
Quawpaw— Quapaw. 
Quaw-aha-lali-Qoasila. 
Quasola— Quaauli. 
(toa-ya-atoaa—  K  wauatuma. 
<loa^iaoa— Kannebouan^     . 
ftnaiqla— Ute. 
Qnbe-Khube. 
QA^  pa  aa*— Kbudbapaaan. 
aii^aqtai  i'niqk*i«t>'a-Hanffkautadbant8i. 
<la#  iiih|k<ftoi*'a— Hangkaanutun. 
Qaeaokar—  Komoyae. 
Qnaakhpaghamtat-  K  weakpak. 
Ctoabang— Quabaug. 
Qnabae  of  tha  Bouthwaat^  Acoma. 
Ouablra-Qalylra. 

Qni»aakaha,  Qnaa-ha-ni-ciil-ta-Kueba. 
Qnaa  ha  Qna  colt,  Qnaa-ha-qna-coll-- Komoyue. 
dnodngaarat-  K  wikak. 
Qaeenapaug—  Quinebaug. 
Ctaeeaadok.  ftuaenapolck—  Qulnnipiac. 
QnaanChariotta'aXaiand— Sklttagetan  Family, 
(laaaa  Haatar'a  Palaoa  or  Town- Sheabequin. 
<liie«nhitha,  QoaenHytha,  Quoenioolt-Qulnalelt 
dneerohoa— Querecboa. 
Quaaaoha—  Paguate. 
Quaeta,  Qaaet-aaa— Quaitao. 
Oodiataa-Hidataa. 
Ouahta-Quaitao. 
Qoidotoa,  r 
Ctoqaan« ' 
Qna-lai'-" 


■— ^uaiiao. 

tea,  Qo^oton-Quljotoa. 

an— Tulkepala. 

d'-iUt-Qulleute. 
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-ChentBlthala 


QnalunooMliet,  teiUBooiukit,  QMUahubMhw— 

Kaimnkawa. 
Qiwleloohftmiiit-a  K  welelnk. 
UuAllehntot^  Quileate. 
QiMlotetrvny— Qaelotetrey. 
Qnelqaimi— Qaelqueme. 
QiMBBMO— Pueblo  Quemado. 
Uoflmal^o-Santa  Teresa. 
QntmaT^—  Comeya. 
UoMiiilti-Quiiiaielt 
Quenait  oh«ohat.  Qii»-&ait'-Mtl&«-Makab. 
Qoaneban,  Qntnebaiif  "■Qoinebaug. 

-^  ••    a-Norridgewock. 

iii««iakt»Qulnnlpiac. 

U-Quinaielt. 

Qntnibauc— Qulnebaug. 

Uvaaipita— AcolapiflHL 

QnumMtanhahaflMn—Qaeeiiaahawakee. 

UuaaistiBM— Cree. 

OM'-Bi-filt,  QnanoU,  ftiMaoltli-Qulnaielt 

Qnenoncebiii— Keinouche. 

QiMnoMafe— Qoinnlpiac. 

<lo«nU-Kente. 

QiMooit  ooup^et-aKishkakon. 

QoApia,  UiMppa— Quapaw. 

<liiera-Kereean  F^unlly. 

<liMreho«,  doareehaot,  <la«rMlMi.  ftmrthoi»Qne- 

rechos. 
Qnartpeea—Quiniiipiac. 
Qnarellewa-Tukkuthkatchin. 
Ctatrw,  ftwMMM— Kereaan  Family. 
Qnaraa  Ottiraltar— Acoma. 
QiatnM,  QneriB-Kereaan  Family. 
Oonlrtinw-Cree. 
Qnarw— Keresan  Family. 
Qnernhas— Quapaw. 
Qnarqiwlin— Nayakololay . 
Qntrra-Quaiai. 
Unatadaa,  OiMMda-  Koaaati. 
Qnanel,  <lueaa«ll«  M    " 
ttnetahtort »  CarriM). 
ftoAiiet  ooup^— Kiahkakon. 
QiWTUiM— Kohani. 
duerlndoyan— Oannane. 
Qoe  Yira»Quivira. 
QoeToU— Qulnaielt. 
Qneyohw-Kichai. 

QneyiM^re.  Uoeyocwekaiiflifa— Oayuga. 
ftoumdani"  Koaaati. 
Qahlionm-Saftmen. 
Qui  a  ban  lett-  K  weundlas. 
Quiamera-Guayogula.  Mecaatria. 
ftniaqulma,  Qnia-wiiiaa^Kiaklma. 
Qnitfivi-Oolvllle. 
OnU-dii-dahi-  Kiashite. 
<laia-tio-qaa = Kiatmikwa. 
Uniaviqiimta- QuiYlquinta. 
Oalbira-Qulylra. 
<laibiirio— Quiburi. 
Quioama,  Qoioamopaa'Quiffyiima. 
ftnioapaiiM,  duioapons,  QuoaMiu— Kickapoo. 
ftnioaaqairia^Wichita. 

ftniohaaU.  Quiohait,  Oniohdgiio,  OniolMa-lClchai. 
ftnidman- Kiowa. 
Uuioimaa— Quigyuma. 
Ctiiidndraa-°  Qyusi  wa. 
ftaick-mU-i-nat-  Koekaotenok. 
doieoma,  Qoioona— QoiJiryama. 
Ctoioanontateronons— Tionontati. 
Ooidaho-Kiehal. 
Ooi-daUlt-Quinaielt 
aoidehaio.  anldehait-Kichai. 
QuiaetaM-Quaitso. 
Quia  ha  Ka  oub  ta»Kueha. 
Cbiemltats-  Tlonontati. 
QuieaaontateroBons—TionoDtati,  Weatkarini. 
Qoieanontatenmi— Nipiasiiig. 
Qoietaroat— Ck>yoteroa. 
daieuindohain,  Quieiiiiiddilan— OsBOfliane. 
Qiiiirata<=>Qui^ute. 

anJ^oaltanji,  anlffaaltanqai,  Oalcaas^-Ciuigalta. 
Qui^ata,  CToiguate-  Quigaute. 
Qniffyamas,  Qaihoimas— Quigyuma. 
Qafflla-Ck>ila. 
Quilahutet- Quileate. 
Quilaielt»Quinaiel^ 
Quila'po»Willopah. 
Quiloane— Ck)lcene. 

-Quileute. 


QuiUi  Gih^Guhlgae 

(luiliLpimck.  ^uUipiaekfi^  Qutnii  [friar. 

Uuil  i  utn,    ^u]Ua:byiitc.  4iiiEayiit«,  C|iiiildiflti!i 

(luil  ■  1  eb  ■  ate»  -  *.{  uil  n  ii  tt' . 
ftoilleoiieoquiu       Quilleqaaqiaai,     QiilU<eqi»9fiii«, 

Quill frqu«oqu4  -  K  waihiiMjUiL 

QuilllMiLff,    atiUllplhckB.    Quakpieck,    ftnlUipiog 

ftuiU J  ij  tea .  Quilioy mU*  -=  (J ulleijle. 
QpUlllTpieek^ljuitiinplfiF. 
Quilpdbuf  tmiut-^  K  w  iJalcuk. 
Ilull  -vl-frt«a =Kwi  Isle  UiD . 
aulmac  '  Qiil^yuma. 
tlulBLKdA  >=  Pueblo  Quemado. 
Qui' ma-'C(}CblCl. 
QaimipBiofik — QuianJ  piac. 

(lolnabaaf .  HuJnaboif —Qiiinebauji;. 
Qal-Dal-ati.  Unin  mik.  anl  qkI  l«fl,  ftiitn  aiUfi,  Qsia 
alult,  QuliLiiutl  -=  (^  M  i  mtt  1  iy\  l 

Qoln&pe&g,  QuJDfrp«ake— ihjUialifpi&ac- 
tluiiifkqiiaav  -  K  irk  a|.N  Hu 
QolnftDlt.  Cltiiiiayat=-Qiilnaieli. 
QuliDj»potli«  Kirkupoo, 
QninehahL^  K  wlniilt. 
Quiaebn^fl,  Q^nebonf — Qulciebaug. 
Quinecbart"  Mtikifih. 
Qni^ehaJiA,  Qulii«b&hji:miite^K«'inaJt:^ 
ftuin^p  B.g«  - 1  ^  1 1 J 1 1|  t"  t>«  UK  ■ 
Qnmem,  (^yinetd^  Keirnrikawa. 

QTilogma  '  Kcrc'.'^tin  Ft&mlly- 

Quinf  ol=  K  w  1  n^yap. 

Q^lnAitf  h&mlut-'  K  wlniik, 

Qnloibitiif,  Qui&ibaofV'^QtlJfietHUiP. 

aniniilt,  4ubiilltm,  aaioUti,  aaiaUtB-^Qllltlal^t. 

QalalpilAc  ^4^  I  li !  I  n  ipt  A4\ 

QnioipttM.  QiiiiLlplia&«-AcfiliipiPKa. 

Qiu&ij»j«ok,  ^uinm1nck=»Qiitnnlpijw, 

QuiiL  Lq  Diam  >^-  A  i  'olii  pi  'fssB.. 

aaijiirt=qiilrlm, 

QuiDJult,  auiniuUei'Qiiiniilflt 

<lMlDtiabauf  ^qsikTie  ban^. 

data  TLJL'oha.rt,  QuinncDbmiit.  Qtilnaeehftrt^!kfftk&b. 

Quliini»pa«f .  QuinnepM.  Qainncpami^r  ^uixiiiBplMlE, 
Quinse  py-Qog:hq,  QiUDnJpauf «'.  Quiiinipi4.k,  l|aia< 
Qj|ii«tii]k«,  Quixiixipia^,  4,uiiinlpi«ke-i£itmiitpi4c, 

Qubinlpisiu  »  A  c  cjIa  iti»sa, 

ftninxiopiaife-  QtilfiniplaC. 

QulnmuBQK^  -=  Qiilnebaug. 

dutiinyptu --  Qii  \nu\  pi  ac. 

ftulxuiypiDok,     Qai3uifpla«,     QuiiiDpi«clt»^Qttlnnl' 

pifiC, 

QuinquitQ  u  -  Q 1 1 J  try  1 1  nm . 

QuinikanAltt,  duiiukaiLlit- ICoiikaua. 
<iLiln.ita'-  [jyiiHiViu. 

aulnticoock  -'"iniit^UcUi. 

d  ui  citil  tB  ^  iiij  n  i  TUi  i  el  t . 

QuinypiMk-t^ultiTiipiar, 

QuiocohiAoof  Clui«etihiuiait- 

Qi}lQ€petoaj-"  M  Ahpi^tOU. 

QuiohohDUAiu^'  Kiowa. 

Ouiopeitoat   -VVuhpeU^D' 

dujouaba,  (luiwakaa-^Kfowa. 

Qoloyftcir—  UuJotmoo. 

Qtilpaiia= Pawnee,  Klpana. 

Clulpazia'-  T^HWiK-e. 

Qulq  u  &lthD|n^^  ■  C^niqualthanri  ^  Qnlini  I  ta. 

Qmlqliimaii,  QulquiiDD,  QalqUiaii*i^Qu)|^li]xut, 

Q.\i  iq  uoffu  ^  t\i  v  Uitm. 

Quiruqnlrii  -  W killila, 

Quir^p4?yi  =-  Qxiini)  Epi&c. 

auirM,  Quire*.  Qukfa-Koreiiaii  FianUy, 

aaldba-ijulvlm. 

Quiripcym'  Qulnniplac. 

4uirir«ch«  =<:iuc  nit'bo. 

auiriiibi*- HuirlvJjt. 

Qulrlt:.  Qui  rot  ^  Kervsatt  F^utilly, 

Qulrotca = 1.  j  11 1  niff  1  e** 

Quiscft  ta  ^  4J  u  I  mait. 

Hiilieyeve  ~  QttlMl  vovti. 

atiltkaa^l-Kol»ki 

4iaiqtut«=°  Qlilscat. 


-'QuftHiooliaitoii. 
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QoitoM— CnitOAt 

Qnitapeomiuis,  QultepieoiuiM— Tippecanoe. 

Onitoa,  Qnitoae-Cuitoat 

QoitobM— Bacapa. 

Ctuitobaea—  Quitovaquita. 

anitodt-Kichai. 

Qnitoks-Qnitoles. 

CUdto  Vaqueta— QultOTaquita. 

aultr«s.  aaitr«7i-  Klchal. 

aaitt-QuaitflO. 

Quitwiru,  QoitMiiici*  ftntedi,  Onitiiohiia-Klchai. 

QuitwaTB—  Miami. 

Qnitzix,  Ottitsame-Klchai. 

Qoiaira,  dninlrlent— Quivira. 

ftirimndnqa,  dulusiudqiM,  Qoinnilqiu— Qyuaiwa. 

UnlaqauAi— Caviiga. 

Quingta— Qyunwa. 

<lttiT6ra,  (Mlviea,  Qnivina,  Quiviiw,  <liilviraiit,  ftnl- 

▼irMiMi — Qui  vi  ra . 
<laiviz— Keresan  Family. 
Qoiyone— Kolaum. 
Qo^ngfaoohanook,    QoiyoiigodliaiioekB,    Qoiyoiigli- 

eohanoolL  Qaiyongiiqiiohaaoeki—Quioacohanoc. 

Qiy  antt—  Kohani 

Qnmault—  Qulnalelt 

<|&n^-alaB"'  Khundzhalan. 

Qimrtoin— Kunechin. 

Qdn  V-toa-^'— Khnnetchnta. 

ft^a'-ni-UV-kqwfii-Khunllilkhwut. 

Ciimk-ma-misn— K  wehtlmaipish. 

QumlpiJ^ak,  Qanniplack,  Qoniilpiiic,  Qumlroliiek- 

Quinnipiac. 
Qumubb^m— Quinebaug. 
Qft]i;t^»  Knundtae. 
Cinoanantino— Kanohatino. 
dnoaqnii— Goaque. 
Qnobotf,  Qaobofft— Quabaug. 
Qvodadlqiiio— Kadohadacho. 
QaoddiM,Qiioddy  Indiana— Faasamaquoddy. 
Oooirillat-Ooaidla. 
QnoiteMt-Qoaitso. 
Quo-Urn— Caluencbe. 
Quonahaait,  QoonalutMlt— Conohasset. 
Qnonanttwo-  KanohaUno. 
QsMiMriMei-TlaBiuiyl. 
Qnonoatinnot — Kanonatino. 
Qnoqaoulth—  KwakiuU. 
Qaoratom— Kworatem. 
Qaor-ra-da-chor-ko«t— K  wahari . 
Quotoaa- Kwotba. 
Quonan-  Kohani. 
Qnonana-  Quarai. 
Quppaa-  Quapaw. 
Quqoa'q— KUKoak. 
^laqaaik'-Kukulek. 
<|araohtenons«  Wea. 
Quiiillaa— Ooaaila. 
<|nM-kan-aht— Koiskana. 
Qncntaa- Ute. 
Qfitihit  tan-Kutobittan. 
Qaonnipienok— Qulnnlpiac 
ftft-wto?-kqw<lt— Khnnkhwuttunne. 
Qfiya— Kbuya. 

QiiytfQ  jifira— KbuyeffiiEbinga. 
QavtmikaoTBga— Husaoa. 
Qvinipiak-  Quinnipiac. 
aviTtra-Qnfvira. 

Q;wai'etdn-no'  ^Ibi'ni— Kbwaifihtannettiiine. 
(|wa>-f'  a-a'-tdn— Khosatunne. 
Qvapava— Quapaw. 
Qwt'qwa<2-  H  wabwatl. 
Qveo'^^Qnnlf—  Kb  wesbtunne. 
Qireenylt^Qniiiaielt 
Uhrt'qolEni-Nayakololay. 
Qwi'q«tdt!8nox«— Koeksotenok. 
Qwftfiw-Miami. 
Qwtltea'na—  K  wilcbana. 
Qwtn'-otiin-ne'-tdn— Kb  walfibtunnetimne. 
QirAo-toa'-ml^l-tfln  ifln'nl— Kaltsergbeatunne. 
awfiOh-hwal-pfim-KUkltat 
Ctwfin-rzdn'-me— Kbwunrgbonme. 

BabUtddnt-  Kawcbodlnne. 

Baoooon— Ml  kanni  kaBhinga. 

Baoeooni  "^Uage- Wbite  Raccoon's  Village. 

Saekeavay  —  Rockaway . 

Raooon  VUlage-Wbite  Raccoon's  Village. 

Baorei— Arlkara. 


Ba4r»4O0-Ratbroobe. 

Kadiqnenrt-Shoshoko. 

Eafoapnis— Bagiopa. 

Bannm— Rabun. 

RaiehethnM-Riechesni. 

Bain  Pueblo— Chettrokettle. 

Kainy-lako  Indians- Kojejewinlnewug. 

Bail  del  Kesqoite-Mesquite. 

Bal-la-vat-ooti-  Kala  watset 

Bamaya— Santa  Ana. 

Bamocks— Rancocas. 

Bampart—  May  nook. 

Bampart  Indians— Trotslkkutcbin. 

Bamnshounof— Ramusbonoq. 

Banohoxla  do  la  Pssion  do  TaoaTi— TucavL 

Banohoria  do  loo  Oandnlos— Moenkapi. 

Banohoriss  do  la  Pasion— Pasion. 

Banekoriss  do  Santa  Golota— Santa  Coleta. 

Banoho  Hodiondo— Hediondo. 

Banookas— Rancocas. 

BanookosUU-Ramcock. 

Bankokas— Rancocas. 

Bankokns  Kill— Ramcock. 

Bapahanna,  Bapahanooks— Rappahannock. 

Bapahos— Arapaho. 

Bapid  Indians— Ataina. 

Bappahanoo-  Rappahannock. 

Bappaho— Arapaho. 

Ba-ra-to-oans,  Ba-ra-f  wans— Chippewa. 

Barotangh,  Baiitangs,  Baritanoos,  Baiitanns-Raii- 
tan. 

Barondaks— Adirondack. 

Basaona-konoton— NasBauaketon. 

Basauwosk— Rasawek. 

Basbi'nik-Rasboinskl. 

Bascal,  Baseal  Indians-Tututni 

Basoals'  YlUsffo-Sotstl. 

Bassawok,  Bassawosk.  Bassawek— Rasawek. 

Batlndians-Tukknthkutchln,  Vuntakatchin. 

Batlrdntaks— Adirondack. 

Bit-jo  Kama  Tso-shu-ma— Haatie. 

Bat  nation— Wasbush. 

Batonoo— Pueblo  Raton. 

Bat  pooplo— Vuntakutchln. 

Bat  BlTor  Indlans-Tukkuthkntcbin. 

BattElbo-Kake. 

Bft-t>a,  Biit-yo  Xa-nu  Tso-shnma— HwtTO 

Ba&— Rabun. 

BaTon-  Petchaleruhpaka. 

BaTontown-  Kalanuy  i. 

Bavin  Indians— Crows. 

Ba-wo'  qa>'  yo— Rawekhanye. 

Bawo'yapa—  Pocbotita. 

Bayadoo— Tawebasb. 

BayohoTsnoi »  R  iec  besni. 

Baymnooeha—  Khemnicban. 

Bayooso-Cayuse. 

BaiUnsky,  Basboinik— RazboinakL 

Behioh4'di-Hokedi.  .      . '  ' 

Boal  do  Baoanaehi— Bacanuchi. 

Boal  do  Baoooari-Nacosari 

BoaBataoks-Klikitat. 

Boears— Arikara. 

Boohaboorfans,  Boohohooxians— Cherokee. 

Boehoshnala-Nlkolski. 

Boohgawawano,  Boohkawick,  Bochkawyok— Man> 
battan. 

Boehkowlok,  BoehoniHiaoky,  Boohowaeky— Rocka- 
way. 

Boekawanoks,  Bookavawano,  Bookewaokes,  Bock- 
gavavano-  Manhattan . 

Bookhowook-  Rechquaakie. 

Bookkowook.  Boekkonwhaoky,  Boekomaeki,  Boek- 
onkaeky,  Bookowaoky— Rockaway. 

Bodate-BldaL 

Bod  Apaehos— Apache. 

Bodoaps-Opegoi. 

Bod  crayfish- Chakchiuma. 

Bod  oaglo— TslBbuwashtake. 

Bod  Pox- Foxes. 

Bod  Oronnds— Kancbati. 

Bod  Eonso-Chichilticalli. 

Bod  Indians— Beothukan  Family. 

Bod  Jacket  '^lago— Tekisedaneyout. 

Bod  knifo.  Bod-knifo  Indians.  Bod  KniTOs-Tatsa- 
nottine. 

Bod  lobstoxB— Chakchfuma. 

Bodoobt  St.  KiohaoT-St.  MichaeL 

Bod  pooplo-Suwuki  Ohimal. 
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B«d  m«iind  Bobes-Mokumiks. 

B«d  BUdd-MahohiTaa. 

B«d-ttiok-Mikaauld. 

B«d  Town-GhiohUticaUi. 

B«d  Water  kand-Ita^pcho,  Minlaha. 

B«d  Waiow  IndJaat-TaoB. 

B«d  Winr— Khemnichan, 

B«dwoodln£uw-Whilkut 

B«dwoodt—  Hachnom. 

KM-iArikara. 

BMd-Kushikaa. 

Bono  Xhrtr  T»iH|^f>f^^>>>^^igio, 

Beftaglo— Naestra  Sefiorade)  Refnglo. 

B^'-ho— Tuluka. 

BtiiMni^  Foxes. 

Bd-ka-rat,  Bd-k*-raha— Arlkara. 

Bek-qna-RekwoL 

BamMiot  Hftfiii—V^hl^Panftinltrt. 

Bwntiitea  Band— Khemnichan. 

Biakoket—  Ratioocaa. 

Bemnka,  Binntobak " Khemnlchan. 

Beaalft— Foxes. 

Bmiapi— Delaware. 

Beiutfds— Foxes. 

Bensrhonon— Arendahronons. 

Banan,  B«nsn->  Foxes. 

Beneouej—  Senecu. 

B»>iiit-to-n«s— Cree. 

Bannl  B«iiap«-i  Delaware. 

BevohUe,  BepnbUesa,  BraobUoaii  PawBMS.  Bipnb- 

liqiMS-Kitkehahkl. 
Bequa— RekwoL 
BtttohMhnoi-Nlkolski. 
B«wsoIinottgh«  Haverstraw. 
BewaglmaiMki— Manhattan. 
Bsjateotonwe— Kheyataotonwe. 
B^w  de  Ooeurps— Cucurpe. 
Bsynards— Foxes. 
Bhacsiiratka-Neatrals. 
BkM-Arikara.  / 

BhUsrzkonoat*  Erie. 
BUna— Kiowa. 
BioaMos—  Kickapoo. 
Blo'-Ms,  BioarM.  BioariM,  Bloazit.  Blean,  BSe-ea- 

ras.  Bieesree,  Bleearreas-^ritumk. 
Bios  Indians— Menominee. 
Bios  Xaksrs-Monominlkasheenhuff. 
Biokara-Arikara. 
BIshlboiMtoa-  Richlbucto. 
Bloh  Prairis  Dor- Achepabecha. 
Biekapoos— Kickapoo. 
Biokaras,  Biokaroos,  Biokorosi— Arikara. 
Biokohodcans— Cherokee. 
Biekrses,  Bioora- Arikara. 
Bioohcsnoo-Nikolski. 
Bl-ffa-ta-a-ta-wa—  Kheyataotonwe. 
Bifilraoto—  Richibucto. 
Bwnoronnons,  BJfnoronnons— Erie. 
Blhit-Ponca. 
Bikaras,  Bikkara- Arikara. 
Bi-kwa-Rekwoi. 
Blnak-Rirak. 
Binoonada—  Aritutoc. 
Bio  Grande  do  Bopolota-Oraibt 
Bianohronnoas— Erie. 
Bis- Arikara. 

Bisheboaoton,  Biahobaota— Richibucto. 
Biiinf  Son  Folks.  Bisinir  Boa  men-Ethentideli. 
Bistifoaoho,Biotlfiitch— Restigouche. 
Bite  do  los  Frijoles-Tyuonyi. 
Bittonbenk-  Ritenbenk. 
BiTor  Orows^^MinesetperL 
Biver  Indians—  Mahican. 
BiTor  that  flios-Wakpoklnyan. 
Bjiitscheschnoje-Nikolski. 
Boad  Indians— Ninnipaskulgeefl. 
Boskeway-  Roc  ka  way. 
Boasters  »  Dakota. 
Bobber  Indians— Bannock. 
Robbers- Pillagers. 
Boooamecoo— Rocameca. 
Booher  do  Boat—  Roche  de  Boeuf . 
Bo'dOiilit- Eskimo. 

Bockamagnf,  Boclcameoook—  Rocameca. 
Bookaway— Keehquaakie. 
Bookeway=  Rockaway. 
Book  Indians=  Kumbatuash. 
Bock  of  Katsimo— Katzlmo. 
Bocks— J  atonabine. 


Bookway—  Rockaway. 
BockyMona'  *    '  " 


Bocky  Sonntaia  Indians— Nahane,  Sekani. 

Boeomeoo— Rocameca. 

Bodinnnfthsiomii — Iroquois. 

Bogsr's  rlTor,  Bofoo  Indians— TututnL 

Bofos  BiTor— Shasta,  Takelma,  TututnL 

Bofnes— Pll  lagen. 

Bone's  Bivsr— Tututni. 

Bofl-roU-pam-Klikitat. 


Boiling  BnUet-HuhUwahli. 
"  I— Romonan?. 


Bondax,  Bondazo—  Adirondack. 
~    dsHnis-C 


•ChichUticaUL 
Booktsn-Roktsho. 
Booptahso,  Boop-tar-ha,  Boop-tar-har— Ruptart 
Booskoos  Tokali-  Pooscoostekale. 
Boot  Bifffors— Ditaakana,  ShoBhoko. 
Boot-Bateis- Ditsakana.  Shoshoko,  Yambadlka. 
Bep-tar-ha— Ruptarl . 
Boqnai— Noquet 
Boqae-choh—  Roktaho. 
Rosa  Hawienii— Hawikuh. 
Bosario-Jiaspi,  Santa  Rosario. 
Bosario  Kaoameii- Nacameri. 
Boskosmo—  Koekimo. 
Bothflsoh-Wsnner— Tluskes. 
Bonameno—  Rocameca. 
Benlnsao— Kaskaskia. 
Bonnd  Heads-Tdtes  de  Boule. 
Bonad  town  people— Yuchi. 
Boring  Dakotai- Gena  du  Large. 
Bowanans—  Romonans. 
Brayados— Ta  wehash. 
BstfsaTlni- Sobaipuri. 
Boss- Tigua. 
Bahptart — Ruptarl. 
Boibaaia-  Ribnaia. 
Bunaehenanok-  HaverBtraw. 
Bonsenes,  Bnmsien,  Bnnoienes- Rumsen. 
Bonioss- Tunica. 
Bonsenes,  Bonsienes- Rumsen. 
Bvastens— Moquelumnan,  Salinan  family. 
Bda  toa— Rnkhcha. 
Buslsn— Rumsen. 

Ba'-toe— Ruche.  '    '  \ 

Ba'-toe  yiB«o— Rncheyine. 
Ba-tcke-Ruchke. 
Bnsany- Busanic. 

Bztt'-yl-n<s'  tilnn^— Rghoeyinestunne. 
Byavas-Kiowa. 
Bybnia— Ribnaia. 
Bychesnoi-Nikolski. 
Bye-0rass-8eed-Eatexs-  Waradika. 
Bynwas- Kiowa. 

B&a-Kialitnok-Saukaulutuchs. 

Baikles-Sauk. 

tt-^Qcl-Yaquina. 

8a-akti-k&i-8aticoy. 

Baalis-Salivh. 

Saaniteh-  Sanetch. 

Ba-£ptIn-Nez  Perc^ 

Sa-ardx,  8a  aisey-SarsL 

BaasUss,  Baasddes-Sank. 

BabaUsh-Samamish. 

Babaoola-Sawokli. 

Babagute-Sobaipuri. 

Babanoes-Shawnee. 

Babies-Sable. 

Babsh-Samish. 

Babstnisky-  Uglo  vaia. 

Babnagana  Ontas,  Babnaganas- Akanakwint. 

Baealanes— Saclan. 

Baoatone— Sacaton. 

Baocanesset-SucconeBset 

Baocnng— Sawcun  k. 

Baoenong-Saginaw. 

Baohap— Satsop. 

Baohdagugbroonaw.  Baohdagnghs* Powhatan. 

Bachertelontin— Zakatlatan. 

Baohet-Skaglt 

Baohi-Sauk. 

Baohimexs— Saknmehn. 

Ba-cbineo,  Ba-chin-ko- Tait. 

Baokanoir— Lakmfut. 

Baekawee'-tfainyoowne— Sakawithiniwuk. 

Baoket-Skagit. 

Baoki-Sauk. 
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Saeknag'-Sawcunk. 

B«eky-8auk. 

8ft^'-r«q-tiln-8athlrekhtun. 

BM-m*-iig;h— Sa  kumeb  u . 

Baeoat.  Baao  Indiana— Sokokl. 

Baoona— Jacona. 

Baeonet — Saconne  t 

Baeramantenoa,  Baoramento  Apaohw— Meacaleroa. 

Baca- Sauk. 

Baennek-Sawcunk. 

BdUala6mto-kiaco- Kiowa  Apache. 

Badamon,  Sadamona— Sadammo. 

Baddala-Sicaddal. 

B«ia4Ia'f al  la'nas-Sadjugahl-lanaa. 

Badnjamea- Sadammo. 

BaadUdU-Sackhoeb. 

Bae-liea-Salish. 

Baalk-Cbehalis. 

B«16— Tepehuane. 

Ba-eHan-dinneh-  Etheneldeli. 

flafaohiganlriniSak— Sagaiguninini. 

Bagadahook-Saxadahoc. 

Bagahzganirini.  Bagaiganintni— Sagaiguninini. 

Bagamore  John's  Town— Miahawum. 

Bag-a-na-gi^'  Delaware. 

Baganawa— Saginaw. 

Bagana— Sugeree. 

Bagantwaga-wininlwak  —  Sugwaundogahwinine- 

wug. 
Biaga'iaaSli-Saganguaili. 
Bagaaoya— Sauk. 
BagaToq- Sagavok. 
Bagayaynmnes-  Sakalakumne. 
8ag«r— Sagi. 
Bagannom— Soyennow. 
Bage-nom-nia— Sagenomnaa. 
Bagetaan-n<—  Chiricahua. 
Baghadellautin-  Zakatlatan. 
Bagina,  Bagin&ng-Saginaw. 
Bigitawiwniiniwfg-Sagewenenewak. 
Bagiwa-Sauk. 
Bagkonate— Saconnet 
Bagoagoana—  A  kanaqnlnt. 
Bagnanoa-Shawnee. 
Bagnaripa— Sabuaripa. 

Bagnlna,  Baguinam,  Bagninan,  Bagalnatt^SaginAw,: 
Bagana— Laguna. 
Bagna.  Bagoat-Sangua. 
B.  Agoatin-Oiaur. 
B.  Agnstin  del  PaoMlto  da  Tncaon,  B.  Agnatin  da 

Toaon— Tucson. 
8.  Aguatia  Oianr-Oiaur. 
Bagwandagawlnini,     B«gw&nd#giwininiwfg  -  Sug- 

waundugabwininewug. 
Bihagi*  Dakota. 

f  ongvsiH- Saganguni  1 1 . 

iJiigwan  alth  Lannas— Sadjugabllanas. 

_  .Sitlla-Sikslka. 
Bahapotins,  Bahaptain,  Bahaptan,  Bahaptanian-Nec 

Perc^ 
Bahaptin— Nez  Perc^,  Waillatpuan  Family. 
Bahaptina— Waiilatpuan  Family. 
Baliawahmisli- Sabe  wamish. 
Ba-hS'-Cree. 

Bahahwamiah-Sabewamiab. 
Bah-halah  -Shabala. 
Bah  haptinnay-Nez  Percys. 
Bahhlhwlih-  Sabe  wamish. 
Bahl'yena— Cheyenne. 
Bah-ka-maha-Sakumebu. 
Bahlalah-SUela. 
Bahmamiah— Samamlsb. 
Bahmiah— Samisb. 

Bahnohaoontaokanet— Sancbecantacket 
Bah-nela— Shanel . 
Bahnikana— Asrampin  k . 
Bahohoa.  Ba-hone— Saone. 
Bah-o-no-hont-a-par-par-Saone  Hunkpapa. 
Bahonlea— Saone. 
Bah-own-Sangona. 
Bahquatncket-  Satucket 
Bahaesah  tinney- Etheneldeli. 
Bahnaripas— Jova. 
Bah-wah-miah-Sa  wamish. 
Bahvannoo— Shawnee. 
Bal'a-kwa-Sia. 
Bal'-as— Saia. 

Bakh-Uoie-taeha.  Balch-kwU-taeh-Lekwiltok. 
Baieonka-  See  kon  k. 
Bakloka- Modoc. 
Bal'-du-ka- Snakes. 


Baielraiin— Cree. 

BaiUn^-Pima. 

BaiUnn^-Papago.  Pima, 

Bai-l«te',  Bai-Ute'-le-ma'-fdnna-Siletz. 

Bailk-ann- Sailupaun. 

Bat-nala- Shanel. 

Bainot  Oabrial — Oeoooonn  e. 

Bainct  laoqoea  at  aainct  Philippe- Saint  Jacques  et 

SalntPhilippe. 
Bainot  laan-Etarita. 
Bainot  Ignaoa— Taenbatentaron. 
Bainot  MatthloQ-Ekareiiniondl. 
Bfainotl.  Pauloa-San  Pablo. 
B[ainot1.  Patrus— San  Pedro. 
Bainot  Piorre  at  sainot  Panl-Ebouae. 
Bainot  Thomaa— Saint  Thomas. 
Bai-nela-ohaa-kaw— Shanel. 
Bainatkla-Siuslaw. 
Braintl.Antoiaodofi 
Bt.  Antony -Senecu. 
Bt.  Bartholomow-Cochiti. 
St.  Bigln-Saint  Regis. 
Baint  Ooy-  Kendaia. 
Bt.  Dlea-Sandia. 
Balnt  Domingo— Santo  Domingo. 
Bt.'d'oaauot,  Bt.  Dooslde.  Bt.  Bosky-Sandusky. 
Bainta  Anno  do  Bistigooohe- Restigouche. 
B  [aiatlldward- fiaf  pia. 
BaintolUrio  do  Baolt-Pawating. 
Bt.  Sstovan,  B».  Batovan  Aooma,  St.  Sstovan  Querea- 

Acomii. 
Balnt  Bstionno— Kiobero. 
Bt.  Snlalio-Santa  Olalla. 
Balnt  Franoais— Saint  Francis. 
Bt.  Franoais  do  Balta— Saint  Francis. 
Bt.  Francia— Nambe. 
Bt.  Franola  Borgia— Michilimackinac. 
Bt.  Franola  da  Baloa— Saint  Francis. 
Balnt  Franola  Bogk-Saint  Regis. 
Bt  Franola  Zavlor  dea  Proa- La  Prairie. 
Bt,  Franool,  Bt.  Fran^ola- Saint  Francis. 
Baint  Fraa^oia  da  Lao—  Lb,  Prairie. 
Balnt-Franpoia-Zavior- Saint  Francis  Xavler,  San 

Francisco  Xavier  de  Vigge  Blaundo. 
St.  Fnui/9oia  Zavior— Qanowaroba^e. 
Bt.  Franools  Zavlar  »  Laprair)^  do  la  Xag4«^eine— ^ 

La  Prairie. 
Balnt-FranoolB-Zavlor-de-Biaando— San    Francisco 

Xavler  de  Vigg6  Biaundo. 
Balnt-FranMla-ZaTior^ea-Pr^-La  Prairie. 
Bt  Franpols  Zavlor  da  Baalt-Caugbnawaga. 
Bt.  Orofory- Abo. 
Bt.  Oaluaame— Teotongniaton . 
Bt.  Hioronimo-Taos. 
Balnt  loan- EtariU. 

B.  loan  Baptisto-Saint  Jean  Baptiste,  Cabiague. 
Bt  Ignatioa-Taenbatentaron. 
Bt.  laabaUa-Santa  Isabel. 
Balnt  Jaoqaea,  Bt  Jamoa— Kanagaro. 
Balnt  Joan-Deyodeshot  San  Juan. 
Balnt  Joan Baptisto-Onondaga  (vil.). 
Balnt^oan  doa  Ohoralioxt— San  Juan. 
B*  Joromo,  B[aiBt].  Jorome  do  loa  Taoa,  B{  Joronimo, 

BTaintl.  Joronimo  do  Taoa— Taos. 
Brslntl  Joaohia-San  Joaquin. 
B  taint]  Joaano-San  Juan. 
Balnt  John— Deyodeshot,  San  Juan. 
Bt  John  of  Ood-San  Juan  de  Dios. 
Bt.  John*s— Etarita,  Malecite,  San  Juan. 
Balnt  John's  rlTor  Indians,  Bt.  John's  tribe— Male- 
cite. 
BtJoaof-Patoqua. 
Balnt    Joaoph-Gayagaanbe,     Patoqua,     Sillery, 

Teanaustayae. 
Bt  Laaronoo-Picuris. 
B^Laiams-San  lAzaro. 
Bt  Lawis,  Bt.  Lowisoea- San  Luis  de  Apalachi. 
Blaiatl.  Loront— San  Lorenzo. 
Bt  Laolovic  do  Yaoapa- Bacapa. 
B[aint].  KaroeUos-Sonoita. 
Bt  Karoo-San  Marcos. 
B^Karia-Galisteo. 
BTaintL  Mark— San  Marcos. 
Blaintl.  Xartia,  B[aiBt].  Kartin  of  the  Opaa-San 

Balnt  Kary-Teatontaloga. 

Bt  ■mt's- Gannentaba.  Santa  Maria  Magdalena. 

Baint  Kathias-Ekarenniondi. 

Bt  Mathias  do  Tato  Kagoidag— Tutomagoidag. 

B[aint].  Kattliaeas  do  Siooroldag-Sicoroidag. 


iiat 
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Saint  ■ioliel'-Saint  Michael,  Kana^raro,  Khioetoa, 

Scanonaenhit. 
St.  Kieholas-Kenal. 
8t.  Orloff«  St.  OrloTaaOrlova. 
St.  Pablo-San  Pablo. 
St.  Paal-Kodiak. 
St.  Pet«r-»Saii  Pedro. 
Saint  Pot«r't— Caughnawaga. 
Sfaiatl.  PheUmTit.  PhlUp-San  FeUpe. 
St.  Plmip  do  JHS— Terrenate. 
St  PhiUppe,  St  Philipi.  St  PhilUpe.  St  PliilUpF«- 

San  Felipe. 
Saint  Rono— ODnontare. 
Saint  Stophon— Kiohero. 
St  Totoo— Sonnloto. 
8ai'-o-kwi-Sla. 
SalopinoooTlopines. 
Sa-i-fla-*dtinno-  Btheneldeli. 
Sai-wash—Shasta. 
Sai-yn'-elo-mo'  ^dnnS-Coos. 
Sai-yn'-ola-iiM'   ^dnni,    8ai-y«a'-ffA-m«'    ^tent— 

Siualaw. 
8i^a7»  Xagna. 

Si-J^4-pla-fi-8kldi. 
SMlrit^Saii  Juan  Capistiano. 
Sakaeawono— Secacawoni. 
SaJcadolontin-  Zakatlatan. 
Sakahjganirionek-  SagaigunininL 
Sa'ka'O'Kaninff-Sukaauguning. 
OanTSakati*  *       -"        " 


atalodon-  Zakatlatan. 
Sakawoa,  Sakawlt-Sauk. 
Sakawiyiaiwok-sakawithlniwuk. 
Sakiwiyiniw-Sugwaandugahwinlnewug. 
Sakeo»Sauk. 
Bakaton-»Sacaton. 
Sakotfipika-Sikalka. 
S'i-kA-Wi,  Sakowi-Sauk. 
S£khalJ8-Skatall8. 
Sak'h^tka-  Abihka. 
8akiaq4jiinr-Sakiakdjung. 
SaUman.  Sakinaa,  Sakinan,  SaUnanf— Saginaw. 
Sa'ki  qS'gawa-i-Sakl-kegawai. 
SaUA-Tliahis. 

Sa-ki-yll-Sauk. 

Sak-ka-ya'-Sakaya. 

Sak'la'naa-Sagua-lanas. 

Saklana—Saclan. 

Sakoi'n-Sukkwan. 

Salrona — Jacona. 

Sakonott— Saconnet 

Sa+k'o+t,  Sak'o'ta— Cheyenne. 

Saki-Saak. 

Sakwl'yl-Soquee. 

Saky-Sauk. 

S^ab  winwfi-Salabi. 

BsalA'ndao— Salendas. 

Salan  Pomao— Salan  Porno. 

SitldAB  kiui»Sabldang. 

Salom  Indiano—Manta. 

Salio- Ntlakyapamuk. 

Sallgngi-Turtletown. 

Salinas  °-SaIlnan. 

Salino—  Ketchewanndaugenink. 

Salino  ApaohM"M  escaleros. 

8aliah»8ali8han  Family. 

SaUutla-SiiMlaw. 

Sallenohes— Talinchi. 

Sallicoah-Selikwayi. 

Salmeroo a  Sail neroB. 

Salmon  Eaten— Tazaaigadika. 

Salmon  RiTor  SnakM-Tukuarika. 

Salsen,  Salses=Sal8ona. 

Salsonas— Saclan. 

Salst  Kaml6ps—  Kamloope. 

Balst  txiiitdtlini^^  Spokan. 

Salixaytlp-Colville. 

Salt  City- Matsaki. 

Saltour- Chippewa. 

Salt  Lake  Digger*- Hohandika. 

Salt  Lick  Town -Lick  Town. 

Salt-water  band- Lower  Chehalis. 

Sal- wft'-oft- Sal  wah  ka. 

Salson— salsona. 

Sam-ab-miih- Samam  ish . 

Samaokman — Samahqaam. 


Samalaynoa— Ojito  de  Samalayuca. 
Samam-noo— Semiahmoa 
Samarlpa— Sahuaripa. 
Sambouaa— Samboukia. 
S.  Ambrotio  Bosanle— Bnnanic 
Samdan— Sumdum. 
si'menoa— Somenos. 
S'i'mie-Samish. 
Sa-mUk-a-nnlgii— Similkameen. 
Samipoaa— SanipaoB. 
Sam-ni'l,  Sam-nan— Picnrla. 
Samokin- Shamokln. 
Samonpavi— ShongopoTi. 
Bamparloka-  Ditsakana. 
Sampeetehea.  Sampiohia,  Sampiohya, 

pnehea— Sanpet 
Simtah— Sanetch. 


Ban  AgToatin— Oiaur. 

San  AgToatin  del  Xilete-Ideta. 

San  Agnatln  Oiaor— Oiaur. 

Sanalmanskoo- Sanyakfian. 

Sanaki'wa— Choctaw. 

Bi'nak'Mn- Sanyakoan. 

San  Aldefonao- San  Ildefonao. 

San  Ambrotio  de  Bmanlo-Buaanlc. 

San  Andrea  Atotoniloo- AtoUmUoo. 

San  Andrea  Ohinipaa-Chinipa. 

San  Andrea  Conleari— Conlcarl. 

San  Antonio— Bacuanco8,8alinan  FUnily.  8eii«cii. 

Ban  Antonio  de  U  lalota-Ialeta,  Isleta  del  8«ir. 

San  Antonio  del  Pnoblo— Pomojoua. 

S[an].  Antonio  de  Senaea,  San  Aataaia  de  fTimea. 

Ban  AntoBio  do  SonMii,  San  AntMio  de  BoMca- 

Seneoo. 
San  Antonio  de  TJqnltoa— Oqaitoa. 
S[aa1.  Antonio  DaaMteeh- llanuUecta. 
San  Antonio  of  Sinoln— Senecu  del  Bur. 
8[aa1.  Antonio  Oqoitoa-Oquitoa. 
'    lAntonIo  Seneea- Senecu  del  Snr. 


S[aal.  Angnetin- Oianr. 


_     ^mrUn  de  Ahnmada,  San  Aagoatia  de  Ate- 
mada  Bio  de  la  Tiinidad-San  Aguatln  de  Aim- 


Ban  Angwtin  de  U  Uota,  San  Aagwtin  dalJaMa- 
Isleta. 

8[aa1.  Attcoetiana— OiaoT. 

San  Bartoiomd—  Puaiay. 

San  Bartolome  Bataooea- Batacoan. 

8[aal.  BartolomJGonuu)— Comae. 

San  Bartolome  de  JongopaTi,  Baa  Brfwloarf  de 
Jongopavi,  San  Bartolome  de  XasMpabi,  Saa 
BaxtoiBm^  de  Zongopavl— Shongopovl. 


j-CochiU. 

a[aal  Bemab^  Jongopavi- Shongoppvi. 

San  Bemahdino  de  AknatoU,  Saa  SemardlBo.  San 

Bernardino  do  Agnatnvl,  San  Beraavdino  de  Akna- 

toU-Awatobi. 
San  Bernardino  del  AgnaOallente-Scm  Bernardino. 

SanI  BemaxdiBoGaalpi-Walpi. 
anl  Bernardo  Aqnimori— Aquimorl. 
aaf.  Bernardo  de  Aguatori— Awatobi. 
Ban  Bernardo  de  Jongopabi— Shongoporl. 
San  Bernardo  GraoiajUal— Terrenate. 
SanBor|a-8an  Francisco  Borja. 
8[fit!.l   B1J^QfL  V  -^:-\,    Sao   luenn  Veatsj-*.  de  Oa> 
cMta,  Sun  Bjiii^  Vtiiluii  dc  CochiU^LX^hilL 

Ban  OaplitTAiifi '^^  SshLii  Jtmn  CoipiijtmiQ. 
Ban  Carloi  de>  Oirinclo.  Sma  Cartoi  dot  Qari»»]o,  Saa 
€  a  r  1 09  de  M  on  tu  re  y  -  r^ii  n  Cftf  low. 

Si  ftn  ]►  Cfty  etwio  -  T  u  m  ai*iuCijn. 

8[Hn1.  CayeiuiiD  de  Bao^S^n  Xiivler  il^k  Bae. 

San  t&yetAUo  de  Ct^Ubi^ise-'CiiMbaziis. 

8|kq].  Oayetaa^  Tumftg^oeri,  Sfu].  Oayvtuw  Ta- 

mapLcon  '^  Tamiuari  irL 
Ban  CizuTD^^nn  La^aro. 
San  Cbrtativa]  -  Sati  CrbtobaL 
Sanehu^SMHcJiiii. 
Saji  ClemeQie^^Bejulmiiy. 
8[«.n  ] ,  Oosmu  --  Sun  Cosui  e . 
San  Oriitabfll,   Bnn  CHit^fpro,  San  Orltft^e^— San 

Banotoit-Satuit 
Sandea-Sandin. 
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Bandedotiai  »8andatoton. 
BandflMiM— Sandusky . 
d-hlU 


p«ople — Neomaitaneo. 
Ban  Dias-Sandia. 
San  Dieffnito-iSan  DlQffuito. 
Ban  Dtogo— Gyusiwa,  Tesuqae.  Uitorram. 
Ban  Dkfo  ^  Jamas*  Ban  Diaso  de  Jemss.  Ban  DIsfo 

d«  Jsmes,  Ban  Biefo  de  los  Smsz,  San  Dtofo  d«  los 

KeoMs,  Ban  Dkfo  de  los  Temss-Oyusiwa. 
Ban  Disfo  de  Tesaqiie>»Te«uque. 
Ban  Diefo  de  TJitomuBc-Uitomim. 
Ban  Diefoito-Saii  Diego. 
Ban  Olepe  de  Pitqnln-PiUc. 
Ban  Diepo  de  TJqnitoa— Oquitoa. 
Bandilla— Sandia. 

Ban  Dominfa"i  8*n  Domlaco— Santo  Domingo. 
8[aa1.  Doonysio— San  Dlonyfdo. 
Bandoake,  Bandosket,  Sandoskl,  Sandosky,  Sandouski, 

Sandonsky-Sandusky. 
B.  Andres  Isopgbaag— Esqubaag. 
Band  town— Uktahaaasi. 
Bandvskee,  Sandoskl.  BandosUaas— Sandusky. 
Sandosky  Seneeas- Mingo. 
Bandy  Lake  Indians—  KanmetahxTungaguma. 
Baneoa-Senecn  del  Sur. 
Bran].  Sduard  de  Baipia,  B[mi1.  Idnardo,  STaa]. 

Sduardo  de  Axibaepia,  Ban  SdTardo  de  Balpia— 

Balpia. 
Banels-Shanel. 
B[aBl .  Xstanislao  Oetam,  8[aa]  Istsnislso  Odtaa— 

Ooltan. 
Ban  IsUban  de  Acoma,  San  IsUban  de  Asama,  8[aa]. 

Bstevaa  de  Aooma— Acoma. 
Ban  7elepe.  8[aB].  7ellp,  8(aal.  7elipe  de  Onares, 

S[aBL  Fellpo  de  Oueres-San  Felipe. 
Ban  Felipe  de  Jesos  Ooeravl— Oueravt 
Ban  Felipe  de  Keres,  San  Felipe  de  Ctaaras-San 

Felipe. 
8[anL  Felipe  Oraeia  Real  del  Terraaate— Terrenate. 
Ban  Felipe,  San  Felippe,  San  Fellipe-San  Felipe. 
Ban  Fernando  VUlaoala— San  Fernando  Vellicata. 
Ban  FiUp^-San  Felipe. 
Ban  Franoiseo— Caiman,   Dolores,    Nambe,   San 

Francisco  de  los  Tejas  (or  Neches). 
San  Francisco  de  Boija  de  Teooripa— Tecoripa. 
San  Franeiseo  de  los  VechaSt  San  Franoiseo  de  los 

Veehes,  San  Franoiseo  de  los  Teokas— San  Fran- 
cisco de  los  Tejas  (or  Neches). 
Ban  Frandsoo  doAambe— Nambe. 
Ban  Francisco  de  Oralbe,  San  Francisco  de  Oraybe- 

Oraibi. 
San  Francisco  de  Sandja— Sandia. 
Ban  Frandsoo  OoasaTa— Guasavas. 
San  Frandsoo  JaTlsr- San  Francisco  Xavler  de 

Vigg^  Biaundo. 
Ban  Francisco  JsTler  ArlToahi— Arivechi 
Ban  Frandsoo  JsTler  Ooohota— Cuchuta. 
Ban  Frandsoo  JaTler  de  Ooasava— Guazavas. 
Ban  Frandsoo  JaTler  Keboyoo— Robeseo. 
Ban  Francisco  L^as-Lalas. 
Ban  Frandsoo  Vambe— Nambe. 
Ban  Frandsoo  Paisgiie-Pojoaque. 
San  Francisco  ZsTier,  San  Frandsoo  ZsTler  de 

Yiffe- San  Francisco  Xavler  deVigg^  Biaundo. 
S[aii]rFrancisoo  ZsTier  del  Bae— San  Xavier  del 

Bac. 
Ban  Frandsqaita-Echilat. 
Ban  Gabriel,  San  Gabriel  del  Innqne— Gabrielefio, 

Yugeuingge. 
S[an).  Gaetan— Oilabazas. 
S.  Angel— San  Anselo. 
San  Ger6ni]no  de  los  Takes,  San  Gar6nimo  de  los 

Taos,  Ban  Geronimo  de  Taos— Taos. 
San  Gerinimo  Huezotitlan-Huexotitlan. 
San  Geronymo— San  Geronimo. 
San  Geronymo  de  los  Thaos— Taos. 
Banghikansr  Banglcans- Assumpink. 
Sannestas— Saugiesta. 
B[aa1L  Gloaohiao— Sah  Joaquin. 
San  Gregorio— Abo. 

San  Gregorls  Jaomaltorgo— Jaumalturgo. 
Sancnt-Saugufl. 

Sannicans,  Banhickans- Assumpink. 
Ban  Hieronimo,  San  Hieronlmo  de  les  Oorasonss- 

Corazones. 
8[an].  Hieronymo— Taos. 
%>nNkf^**i.  Sanhikins— Assumpink. 
8[aa].  laoobus  de  Oiadaiboise-Ojiataibues. 
8anlch-=Sanetch. 
San  Ignaoio.    See  8.  Ignado. 


Ban  Xgnado— San  Ignacio  de  Kadakaman,  Pa- 
cha wal.Tubac 
San  Ignaoio  Ooqolaraehi— Corodeguachl. 
Ban  Ignado  de  Soniqaipa,  San  Ignado  de  BoalqQipe— 

Sinoquipe. 
San  Ignaoio  de  Testa- Tesia. 
Ban  Ignado  Gniborl— Qulburi. 
Ban  Ignaoio  Caabas— Onavas. 
San  Ignaoio  Sinoqaipe— Sinoquipe. 
Ban  Ignado  Torin— Torin. 
San  iTde  Oonso— San  Ildefonso. 
B[aaL  IldefoBso  Ostinrari— OsUmnri. 
San  Ildefonso  Teoora— Yecora. 
San  Ildefonso,  Ban  Ddephonso,  San  Ilefooso— San 

Ildefonso. 
Ban  Imirio— San  Bmidio. 
B(aa1.  losepho— Patoqua. 
Sa-nioh'-Arikam. 

San  Iddoro— I^eblo  de  los  Jumanos. 
San  Iddro-Wilakal. 
Sanftfka-  Arapaho. 
Ban  loan  Baptista— San  Juan  Bautista. 
Ban  Jacinto— Saboba. 
8[an].  Javier,  S[aa).  Javier  Bao-San  Xavier  del 

Bac. 
San  Javier  de  Batoeo— Batuoo. 
Ban  Javier  del  Bac,  B[an].  Javier  del  Baoel— San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
Ban  Javier  da  Vlgg^San  Francisco  Xavier  de 

Viggd  Biaundo. 
Ban  JldefoBso— San  Ildefonso. 
8(anl.  Joaouin.    See  S.  Joaoaia. 
Ban  Joaaom  de  Basosoma— Basosuma. 
Ban  Jose— Ichenta,  San  Jos6  de  los  Nazones,  Tu- 

macacori. 
Ban  Jose  Oharay— Charac. 
Ban  JoU  Okinapa— Chlnapa. 
Ban  Joel  Oommondo— San  Josd  de  Ck>mondu. 
B(aal  Jos^  de  Joooaostla-Joconostla. 
Ban  Jes<  de  la  Lagona-  Laguna. 
Ban  JnU  de  Katape-Matape. 
Ban  JnU  de  Pimas— San  Jo86  de  los  Pimas. 
Ban  Jos<  de  Teoparl  de  Ovas-Teopari. 
B[aa1.  Joel  de  Tisoaaso- Tisonaso. 
Ban  Jos<  de  Tocson -Tucson. 
B[an1.  Josef- Patoqua. 
Ban  Joeef  de  La  Lagona— Laguna. 

Janl  Joeefo- Patoqua. 
aal  Jo§i  Imnri-  Imuris. 
aai  Jos<  Katape-Matope. 
Ban  Joeepk  de  Oommoada,  Ban  Joeepk  de  OoBBondo— 

San  JoM  de  Comondu. 
Ban  Joseph  de  Jemes- Patoqua. 
Ban  Joseph  de  los  Vasones— San  Jo86  de  los  Ka- 

sones. 
Ban  Joseph  de  los  Pimas— San  Joa6  de  los  Pimas. 
Baa.  Josenh  de  Soyopa— Soyopa. 
Ban  Joe<  Teoparl- Teopari. 
8[an].  Joa,  San  Joan- San  Juan  de  los  Jemez. 
Ban  Joan  Atotonilco— Atotonllco. 
Ban  Joan  Baptista— San  Juan  Bautista. 
Ban  Joan  B  [autista] .  Kagoina-  Maguina. 
Ban  Joan  Oapestrano— San  Juan  Capistrano. 
Ban  Joan  Oapistrano— Juanefios,  Uiiirituc. 
B[aB].  Joan  Oapistrano  de  moxitue,  San  Joan  Oapis- 

trans  de  Yirtud-Uturituc 

5 aal  Joan  Gorapa— Corapa. 
aalJoan  de  Ouaohinela-Huachinera. 
Ban  Joan  de  los  Oaballeros,  Ban  Joan  do  les  Oabel- 

leros— San  Juan. 
Ban  Joan  del  Rio— Toapara. 
B[aa1.  Juan  de  Hata—  Mata. 
Ban  Joaneros,  San  Joanexs— San  Juan. 
San  Joan  Bvangelista  Tosonaohic-Tosanachic. 
8[anl.  Juan  Guacliinera,  Ban  Joan  Goachirita-  Hua- 

chlnera. 
BTaBl.  Juan  Peyotan— Peyotan. 
8(anl  Juan  aoiburi-Quiburi. 
Ban  Jodas— San  Simon  y  San  Judas. 
Baa  J&das  Tadeo— Tadeovaqul. 
San  Jorls- San  Imiri. 
SankasUtons— Sisseton. 
Bankawee— Tsankawi. 
Bankewi-Sauk. 

Sankhicani- Mohawk.  Assumpink. 
Bankhiftsne,  Sankhikans,  Bsnkinsni,  BankikanI,  Ban- 

Ukman  -  A88umpink. 
Bftnko-Gomanche. 
Bankenk— Sawcunk. 
I— Sauk. 
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Bvk  Lftlda-Saacita. 

8«ii  L«Mro— San  Lozaro. 

8[aBj.  tivami  TneMuti^Tucaani. 

San  LodoTie-Sevilleta. 

Ban  Lorenso— Azqueltan,  Picuris,  SaD  Lazaro. 

San  Lorenzo  do  la  Santa  Onu— Santa  Cnia. 

San  Loromo  do  loo  PoenxiM^Picurfs. 

San  Lorenzo  del  Real,  S[aa].  Lorenzo  del  Boalito— 
San  Lorenzo. 

San  Lorenzo  do  Peenriez,  Saa  Lorenzo  de  Pkmrlet— 
Picurta. 

San  Lorenzo  de  Tezofliii— Tennque. 

San  Loroizo  el  Keal  Pueblo  de  Znmae— San  Lo- 
renzo. 
'  Ban  Lorenzo  Onepaea,  San  Lorenzo  Hnepaea—Hae- 
pac. 

Can  Lorenzo  Tezaqni— Tesnqne. 

Ban  Louis  de  Baeapa— Bacapa. 

San  Loniz  Indians— Luisefio. 

San  Lroas— Galisteo. 

Sanl  Laeas  de  Oalpa— Oalpa. 
ant  LodloT  de  Baoapa— Bacapa. 
ani.  Luis—San  Luis  de  Apalaehe. 
San  Ittis  Baeadeguaebi— Bacadeguachl. 
8[an]  Luis  Baoapa— Bacapa. 
Ban.  Luis  Baouanoos— Baciiancos. 
San  Luis  Baenpa,  San  Luis  Beltran  de  Baoapa.  S[aa]. 

Luis  de  Baoapa— Bacapa. 
Ban-Luis  de  BeuUleta-Sevilleta. 
Ban  Luisenians,  Ban  Lnlseaes— Luisefio. 
San  Luis  Ctonzan  de  Baoadofuatsi— Bacad^uachi. 
S[an].  Luis  Ouebavi— Ouevari. 
San  Luisienos— Laiseflo. 
STsnl.  LuU  Obispo  SerilleU-Seyiletta. 
8[aa  L  Luis  Quitobao—  Bacapa. 
Ban  Luis  Bey— Luisefio. 
Ban  Luis  town -San  Luis  de  Apalaehe. 
Ban  Maroelo,  Ban  Maroelo  del  Bonoita,  San  Haroelo 

del  Xonuida,  B[an].  Maroelo  BonoTdaf — Sonoita. 
Ban  Marcial— Trenaquel. 
San  Karoos— Eli  man. 
San  Karoos  de  Apalaehe— San  Marcos. 
8[an].  Kateo,  San  Kateo  Oant,  S[aa].  Katoo  Oaat— 

Cant. 
San  Kateo  de  Saguaripa,  Ban  Kateo  Kslsara— San 

Mateo. 
8[an1.  Katoo  Boroydad- Sonoita. 
BTanl.  Ksthiss  de  Tutomacoidag— Tutomogolda^. 
BfanJ.  Kathias  Tutiun-Tutum. 
SanKicnel— Ouevavi,  Haatze.  Mactati.San  Miguel 

de  Lmares,  San  Miguel  Zuaque,  Taos.    See  aUo 

8.KigueL 
San  Kiguel  de  Onellar— San  Miguel  de  Linares. 
Ban  Kiguel  de  OuoTaTi— Guevavi. 
San  Kiguel  de  los  Adess-San  Miguel  de  Linares. 
San  Kiguel  de  Oposura-Oposura. 
San  Kiguel  de  Sonoitao,  Ban  Kiguel  de  Bsonoitsg— 

Sonoita. 
Ban  Kiguel  Oraybi-Oraihi. 
Ban  Kiguel  Taidque-Tajlque. 
Ban  Kiguel  Ures— Ures. 
B.  Anna»Santa  Ana. 
Bannsgers  "■  Seneca. 
Saoona  «  Sangona. 
Banonawantowane — Cay  uga. 
Ban  Pablo—  Paako.    See  aUo  S.  Pablo. 
Ban  Pablo  del  Pesoadero—  Pescadero. 
San  Pablo  de  Tepehuanes=-Tepehuane8. 
Ban  Pablo  Tubutama^Tubutama. 
B[an1.  Pantaloon  =-Aribaiba. 
SanPasqual^Ban  Pn^eual. 
San  PedrO"  Acoma,  Paako.    See  alto  S.  Pedro. 
San  Pedro  Aoonohi^  Aconnhi. 
San  Pedro   and  Ban   Pablo— San    Pedro  y  San 

Pablo. 
San  Pedro  del  Ouehillo— Paako. 
San  Pedr6  de  los  Jamajabs— San  Pedro. 
Ban  Pedro  Kartyr^San  Pedro  Marti  re. 
San  Pedro-Pablo = San  Pedro  y  San  Pablo. 
San  Pedro  Tubutama— Tubutama. 
Ban  Pedro  y  San  Pablo  de  Biouaer— San  Pedro  y 

San  Pablo. 
Ban-Petes  ^  San  pet. 
Ban  Phelipe,  Ban  Phelippe.  Ban  Philippi,  Ban  Phil- 

lippe-San  Felipe. 
Sanplche  ITtaht,  San  Pitch,  Ban  Pitches.  Sanplts- 

Sani>ct. 


Baa  Pods.  Baa  PoUa—SanpoO. 

San  BaliMl— Oueravi. 

San  Bafiael  ladiaas- Jnklnsme. 

Saasares  BakoCas— Sans  Arcs. 

San  BobastlaB  Porefrino-San  Sebastian. 

8[an).  Sorain,  8[anj.  Sarafti 


jtm,  S[anl.  SanUfcao  ddiKapoah— Siaii  Senfin. 


'San  Sebastian. 

Ba*ohkii-a-r6Bfi-Miami. 


Sanl  BiaMoa  de  Taesiat-TncsanL 
an]  SiaMB-Upasaitac 
saj.  SiaMB  Tosnai,  8[aa).  Bfiassi 
sanL 
Baa  BizMBy  Jnias  de  ▼pasotta  e — Upasoitac 
BaMT    "       " 


-Tlic- 


Poallss— Sanpoil. 

Baaou    SeeaUoBUu 

Baata  Aaa-Alamillo,  Galisteo,  Pimyistyi,  San- 
tan. 

8(an]ta  Aaa  Aaamio— Anamic 

Santa  Anna— Santa  Ana. 

Baata  Barbara— Salinan  FUnily. 

Santa  Barbara  Indians— Chnmaihan  Family. 

Santa  Cataltna-Cuitciabaqui     See  Bta.  OrtaHas 

Baata  OstalJna  Balasaa— Baimena. 

Baata  Oataltaa  OayazMa-Camoa. 

Baata  OstalJna  de  Baitreaa— Baimena. 

Baata  Oataiiaa.    Sk  ateo  Bla.  Oatariaa. 

Baata  Omz— Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo,  Terrenate.  See 
otsoSta.  Oms. 

Santa  Oms  Baoom— Bacnin. 

Santo  Omz  de  GaOaalpltoa-Gaibanipitea. 

Santo  Onu  do  eaUstoo-Galisteo. 

Santo  Omz  ds  Jtfbaaipitoa  de  PiaaM— Gaibant- 
pltea. 

Santo  Omz  ds  la  Oaiada— Santo  Cms. 

Stato  Omz  del  Onorva— Oaibanlpitea. 

Santo  Omz  do  Ksnlpamia— Nanipacna . 

Santo  Omz  ds  Bazas- Nazas. 

Baato  Omz  Tslandoia— Miahwmash. 

S[aa] .  Tadoo  Batqal,  Baa  Tadoo  Taqmi,  8[aa] .  Thad- 
adoas  de  Bafkl— TadeoTaqui. 

Baato  Bstntnga,  Baato  Doauaga— Santo  Domingo. 

Baato  XolaUa-SantoOlalla.  ~^ 

Banto  Oartnidos-Santo  Oertradls. 

Santo  Oartnidis.    iSteSta.  Oartradia. 

Baato  Kadallna,  8[anto1.  ■ 


laata  Kadallna,  8[anto1.  Wafrilalsaa,. 

daleaa  do  Boqalbava— Bnqmbava. 
laatoKalto-Mata. 


Baato  1 

Banto  Karla-Jesus  Maria  y  Jos6.  Santo  Maito 
Magdalena.    See  also  Bta.  Kazia. 

Saattf  Karia  Baoeraoa-Basoiac 

Banto  Karia  Bataoo-Batoeo. 

Santo  Karia  de  Oalistoo-Qalisteo. 

Santo  Karia  de  Oiada- Santo  Craz. 

Santo  Karia  ds  Ouadolapo— Nnestra  Seftoira  de 
Guadalupe. 

Santo  Karia  del  Agoa  OaUeato— Dueztumac 

Banto  Kazto  ds  los  Aagdss— Santo  Maria  Magda- 
lena. 

Santo  Karia  de  Oootoa— Ocoton. 

S[anto]  Karia  de  Soeaaea,  Banto  BCarfa  da  SaaBoa, 
Banto  Karia  ds  Bnanea— Suamca. 

Baato  Karia  Guazamota— Guazamota. 

B[aato1.  H[ar^.  Ksgdalea— Buqufbara. 

Baato  Xana  Kagdaiena  Boaaoa-Suamca. 

Baato  Karia  KOpillas-Milpillaa. 

Baato  Karia  Kdbas— Movas. 

Santo  Karia  Baoameri— Nacameri. 

Santo  Karia  Boamoa,  Banto  Karia 
Karia  Soanea— Suamca. 

Santo  Karia  Yaseraca— Baseiac. 

Baataaa-Santo  Ana. 

Santanas— Shawnee. 

Bant  Antonio  de  Padna-Puaiay. 

Bant  Antonio  ds  Saaoon— Senecu. 

Baato  Bympha^Santo  Nynfa. 

Santo  Olaya-Santo  Olalia. 

Baato  Bosa—Wewntnowhu.  See  also  Bta. 

Baato  Bosa  Oorodegnatzi— CorodeguachL 

Baato  Rosa  de  AMqniA-Abiqniu. 

Baato  Bosa  do  Ooradernatol- OoiodcigimcbL 

Santo  Bosa  ds  Kaaiou— Hawiknh. 

Baato  Bosa  ds  Baato  Karia— Fachera. 

Baato  Bosalla  ds  Xoli|)e-Santo  Roaalto  Mii1^«l 

Baato  Bosalla  do  Oaopa- Onopa. 

B[anto].   BosaUa  dl  JUlsgi-Santo  Roaalia  Xo- 
lege. 
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SaatMaSantee. 

Santa  Tenta  de  Onasi^pant— Goazapares. 

Santa  Temea-Tiikutnnt 

Santa  Tolalia-Santa  Eulalia. 

Santo  Ttabel-Santa  Isabel. 

Sant  Bii«nayentwa-»Picuriii. 

Sant  Ohripstobal-San  Ciifltobal. 

8anteaiiz-»Chlppewa. 

SantM  of  tha  EaH,  Santao  Biaox-Santee. 

Santeaa,  Santeon— Chippewa. 

Bant  Franetoeo  da  loa  Bipaiolw,  Sant  Oabrial,  Sant 

Oahriala—  Yugeolngve. 
Santiago— Cocospera,  Peooe,  OJiataibuea. 
Saatiaffo  Ooo^tpera— CocoRpera. 
Saatiaco  da  Oladalbolie^Santia^. 
Santiaffo  Holrw-Huite. 
Saatiaco  Optaabo-Optaabo. 
Saatiaco  Papaaqniaro— Papaaquiaio. 
Saatiaco  Tanoraoa— Teneraca. 
Saatiaco  Tepaehio— Yepachic. 
Btntiin  »8antiam. 

Santie,  Santio  bands,  Baatis  Sioux— Santee. 
Baa  TbniUo,  Baa  Timoteo— Tolocabi. 
Baatisima  yonOy  do  Maria— Jesus  Maria  y  Jo86. 
Baatisima  TxMttid  do  la  mesa  dol  Tonati— Tonatl. 
Santfatma  TrWiad  do  Potam— Potam. 
Santfatma  TrfesMad  Yioam-Bicam. 
BantSrima  Yiigen  do  los  Doloros— Naestra  Sefiora 

de  los  DoloMB  de  los  Aee. 
Sant  Joan— 8as  Juan. 
Bant  Joan  BapOrta-San  Joan  Bautista. 
Sant  Joan  Batlsto— San  Juan. 
Bant  Kaioos— San  Maroos. 
Santo- Tontos. 

Santo  Dominfo— Santo  Domingo. 
Santo  Dominco— Quartelejo. 
8[aato].  DoBUaco  do  Xsooma.  BTanto].  Domingo  de 

Xaooms,  8[aBto].  Domiaco  de  Xaooaa— Jacona. 
S.  Antolne  de  Seneen— Senecu. 
San  Tomsa  de  AMqnla- Ablquin. 
B.  Antonio— Bacuancos,  San  Antonio,  Senecu. 
B.  Antonio  do  Benaea,  B.  Antonio  de  Benoen,  8.  An- 
tonio de  Boneci,  B.  Antonio  de  Seneen- Senecu. 
8.  Antonio  Tlamateeh — Ilamatech. 
B.  Antonio  Oquitoa— Oqultoa. 
Santo  Rosario  de  Ylnataoot-Vinataoot 
Santos  Ancsles— Ouevavi. 
Santos  Reyes  Ononrpe- Cucurpe. 
Banto  Tomas— Servaa. 
Santo  Ton^  de  Abioni,  Banto  Tomas  de  AMqoia— 

Abiquiu. 
Banto  Tomas  de  Bereba,  Banto  Tomas  de  Sexras— 

Servas. 
SantSeronons— Seneca. 
Bant  Pedro  y  Sant  Pablo-Sia. 
Bant  Phelipe,  Bant  PhUepe— San  Felipe. 
aan-9sn'^^— Santsukdhin. 
Bant  Xporal,  Bant  Xnpal— San  Cristobal. 
Bant  TidefoBSO.  Sant  zlefonso— San  lldefonso. 
Binnv— Sanukh. 

Ban  Zabler  del  Bae-San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
Ban  Zavier-San  Francisco  Xavier  de  Vixg6  Bia- 

undo. 
Ban  ZaTler  doBdEea,  B[an].  Zavier  del  Bao-San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
8(aa].  Xavier  'lea  Prais,  8[aB].  Xavier  dee  Pres-La 

Fralrie. 
Ban  Xaviar  de  V^zera— San  Francisco  Javier  de 

NAJera. 
Ban  Xavier  de  Yianndo,  Ban  Xavier  de  YigCA-San 

Francisco  Xavier  de  V\gg6  Biaundo. 
8aa  Xavier  de  Zao,  8[aB].  Xavier  da  Bao-San 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
Ban  Tcnaelo-San  Ignacio. 
Ban  YUefoBso,  Ban  Tldefonso-San  lldefonso. 
Ban  Tsedro.  Ban  Tsidro-Wilakal. 
San  Zavier  de  Bac -San  Xavier  del  Bac 
Sanxe-Oncrin-Santsukdhin. 
8  laoda'n-  Sumdum. 
Sd'ok-Booke. 
Saoae- Sangona. 
Saopi— Farmers'  Band. 
Saooans- Shawnee. 
Saonx— Dakota. 
Saoynes- Saone. 
Sa^ms— Cheyenne. 
Bft'pani-Atsbia. 
Bapa-Pesah -Sapeeoa. 
Bapawieaia-Ute. 
Bapanja-iSapoDl. 


Bapes— Esopus. 

Bapetan,  Sapetens— Nez  Percys. 

Ba-pi-U-Sarpilel. 

Baidny-Saponi. 

Bapokanikan— Sapohanikan. 

Bapon— Saooni,  Tisepan. 

Sapona  Inoiaas,  Baponees.  Bapones,  Baponeys,  Sa* 

poDCs— Saponi. 
Saponiokan- Sapohani  kan. 
Baponies,  Baponvs,  Bapoones,  Bap^nies— Saponi. 
Bapotans— Nez  Percys. 
Bapototot—  Lopotatimni. 
Bappekaniean— Sapohan  i  kan . 
Bavpona,  Bapponoe,  Sapponoes,  Bapponeys,  Bapponi, 

Bapponie  Town,  Bapponv,  Baps— Saponi. 
Sap-sackers-  Minesetperi. 
Baptans,  Baptin- Nez  Percys. 
Sapwell- Sanpoil. 

Baqai'dAgianuU  Inac&'-i-Sakaedigialas. 
Baqgni'  nritlnai'— Sagui-gitunai. 

Baqoaaeha-Kwatami. 

Baqnan-Sequan. 

Baqnataeket— Satucket 

Baqneohnma— Chakchiuma. 

Saqnenets- Saguenay. 

Saqoes- Sauk. 

Baqnetnokett-Satucket. 

Saoninam,  Saqoinan— Saginaw. 

Ba^iis-Sauks. 

Bfq>ti'nedl-8akutenedl. 

Baraoatsi-SaracachL 

Barai-Zufii. 

i^tTH»mf»XaTame. 

Bar^-Sichomovi. 

Baran-Zufil. 

Baranay— Sarauahi. 

^a^imft**,  Barannas— Shavmee. 

Saras- Cheraw. 

Saraorahi— Sarauahi . 

Baraos,  Barau  town— Cheraw. 

Baravay— Sarauahi. 

Baraw  Town.  Baraws— Cheraw. 

Baray-Zufli. 

Baroee,  Barcess,  Barois,  Bardz— Sarsi. 

Barltika-Arapiaho. 

Barreato  meas— Sargentaruka. 

Bane-Saric. 

Barikvihpak-Starik. 

Bario,  Bariqoe-Saric. 

Ba-rit6-k£-e,  B^ri  t^ka-Arapaho. 

Bar-lis-lo-8pokan. 

Sar-Ut-kn-Kalispel. 

Ba-ron-ra— Sawuara. 

Barpa-wee-cha-cha—  Ute. 

Barra  Blaneo-Sierra  Blanca. 

Barranahi- Sarauahi. 

Barraws-Cheraw. 

Barrii— Saric. 

Barritohea—  Arapaho. 

Baisaros-Sans  Arcs. 

Bais^  Sand-Sarsi. 

Basa-Cheraw. 

Sassffnel-Sasuagel. 

Sas-ehn-tqlne.  Bas-ehut-qenne— Saschutkenne. 

Ba-sis-e-tas-Cheyenne. 

Sasitka-Siksika. 

Ba-«ite-go-tonf-a— Tucson. 

Baskatsohawlner— Algonquian  Family. 

Saskwihanang.  Basqnahana,  Basqnahannahs.  Basqoe- 

liannocks,  Basquesahanooks.   Sasqaesabanongbs, 

Sasqnesahanoqgs,     Sasqaisahanonghts  —  Coues- 

toga. 
Bassasonacottons,  Sassasooakouetons,  Sassassaona- 

cottons— Nassauaketon. 
Bassee,  Bassis-SarBi. 
Bassory— Nasoni. 
Sassqaakana— Conestoga. 
Bastagluretsy — Huron. 
Baste,  Bastean-Shastan  Family. 
Bastharhetsi— Huron. 
Sasti-Shastan  Family. 
Basnagnel-Sasuagel. 
Si't-Snakes. 
Batanas.  Batans— Shawnee. 
Batarees— Sugeree. 
Batonket-Setauket. 

Batowomeok,  Batowomek,  Batowomekts- Potomac. 
Bateap— Sataop. 
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Batehap-ClaUop. 

Batehap  Indiaag—Satoop. 

8a-toh»^ttlni-8atchotugottine. 

8li-td6»-Sa. 

Bat^loo'-ne^iSaflchutkenne. 

Batirooa-Saturiba. 

BatiyonMt,  8ati:romia— Wappo. 

SatoriYa— Satariba. 

8atot*-UEUtlaliL 

8a-to-tlB-TatlHkatohin. 

Batoaiiona.  Batovloiia-Saturiba. 

Bi-towa-Sa. 

Batrahe-Arikara. 

8aVM-piih°-8atflop. 

8a-tihi-otlB'  -Clalohotin. 

BaMU-qna,  Bateikaa-SUulluL 

SatskmaUh,  BatMi-Satak. 

BatUquo-Sitika. 

Batiik«t»8atucket 

Batariora-»Saturiba. 

Baaaripa-Sahuaripa. 

Baofik^  Baoflt-Sauk. 

Baadia-Sandia. 

Bani^Mik— Saopuk. 

Baasahant-Soubegan. 

Baa-ge-nooK— Sa^naw. 

BaoghpatJ-SaipUel. 

Baoflitai^tatt-datucket. 

Bangiei-'Sauk. 

Baagkonnet— Saconnet.  • 

Baogoat— Sausrus. 

B.  Aqgoitln,  S.  Augngtlniis— Oiaur. 

Baalito— Comancoe. 

Bankatooketc-Satucket. 

Ban-kan-latnok—Saukaulatuclis. 

BankMc-Soquee. 

Bankeea,  Baokayt— Sauk. 

Baiikhlkloi-Ajasumpink. 

Bankifla-Sauk. 

BaakUcanl- Afflumplnk. 

Ba-nkU-SawokU. 

BaoUanc-  Amahaml. 

Baolteaoz,  Banltoua.  Baoltaiuc— Chippewa. 

Baolt  Indiang— GaugD]iawa«ra,  Chippewa. 

BanltBainte  Karla-PawaUng. 

Baommoas-Shawnee. 

Bau'qtito-Sauktich. 

Banra.  Banra  towni,  Banro^Cheraw 

BauMatoni  ->  SiaKton. 

Bautains — San  dam. 

Baatatho»SitoIo. 

Bant  aa  R^llet-Sault  an  Recollet. 

Baateanz,  Baatexa,  Bautaun,  Bantent,  Baateu:— 
Chippewa. 

Baathouto-  Uzutiuhi. 

Bant  Indiau— Caughnawaga,  Pawating. 

Bantor,  Bautooa,  Bantoaz— Chippewa. 

Baatax —^nianche. 

BauTag«i  de  Tltla— Kichesipirini. 

Bauvaaew,  Banvaaoua— Shawnee. 

Bau-woo-ge-lo  »  Sa  wokli . 

Bau-woog-e-loa-che—Sawokliudsht 

Bau-woo-ge-to— Sawokli. 

Baax»  Dakota. 

Bau  of  the  Wood— Siftitee. 

Baupa- SisHlpahaw. 

Banyou— Skoiyase. 

BaTaget  of  the  Lake-»SeniJextee. 

Bavu&ahi,  Bavanaua,  Bavannahi— Shawnee. 

Bayannas— Maskegon,  Shawnee,  Yuchi. 

Bayannechen,   Bavanneheit,  BaTanoea^^Shawnee. 

Ba^anoie— Maskegon. 

Bavanore,  Ba^anoe— Shawnee. 

Bayanta— Quapaw. 

BaTanQoa«  Yuchi . 

Bavinarda  »  Savinnan. 

Bayinta-Shivwits. 

BaTonoaki— Ikak. 

Ba-Tour-ras— Sawuara. 

BavoTa,  BaTovoyam— Saboba. 

Ba-vow-ra— Sawuara. 

Bawaamt—  Pokanoket. 

Ba-wakh'-ta»Shawakhtau. 

Bawakola«Sa  wokli. 

Bawala— Shawala,  Shawnee. 

Bawana,  Bawanee,  Ba-wan-na-keo'  Bivaao,  Ba-wii- 
no'-o-no,  Bawanooa,  Bawaaoa.  Bawanu-h^Kka,  Ba- 
wa-nu-ka,  Ba-wan-wji-kee,  Bawanwaki—Shawnee. 

Bawara-Cheraw. 

Ba-wa-raha-Sawuara. 


Bavaataw  tiniiey,   Baw-oeaaw-tfamah,    Baw-eaaaav- 

dhmah—  BthenelddL 
Bawenng— Sawcunk . 

Baw  eeaaaw-dtanah,  Bawaaaaw  tiniMy— BUieneldeii 
Baw-ga-nong— Saginaw. 
Bawgna-Saogas. 
Bawiah— Samiah. 
Bawkattakatt-Satucket 
Bairikae-Sauk. 
BawkataUx-Sikaika. 
Bawkaya,  BawUea,  Bawkk— Sauk. 
Bawknn^  Bawkong,  Bawknnk— Sawcunk. 
Bav-moana— Ntlakvapamuk,  Siamannas. 
Bavocotaok— Sokoki. 
Bawonoeaa— Shawuee. 
Bawona-Saone. 
Baw-paw-Skinpah. 
Bawra,  Bawraw,  Bavro— Cheraw. 
BawA-no-kl,  Bawwaaaw,  Bawvannoo,   Bawwaaoo— 

Shawnee. 
Ba  zi'-idAca-i— Bahaidagal. 
BaTapahaw— SJHripahaw. 
Baxaa— Sauk. 
B^xlAtka-Wasco. 
Bazaa-koB-kooa— Sikaika. 
Bayaqiia-kwi— Sia. 
BayMoe—Tesuque. 
BT-yaaa-Skoiyaae. 
BayoaakoodBol— Blorka. 
BaydagU-UnaVida. 
Bay-do-oarak— Paviotao. 
BayanMl— Cheyenne. 
Bay-'han-ma-mlah — Sahewamiah. 
Bay-hay— Samamiah. 

Bay-kay-ma-ml^  Baykaywaaalak— Sahewamish. 
B^-Klamath. 
Bayakanok-Sayokinck. 
Bay-ana— Sangona. 
Bayonatla— Siuslaw. 
Bayopiaa,  Bayopiaaa— Tiopinea. 
Bayooala,  Bayooalaw— Siualaw. 
BayraldBaoakol-Sered  ka. 
BayiUda,  BayibtUa-SioaUw. 
Baywaminaa— Sawani. 
Ba-ai-oo-ti-na- Saaeutina. 

****Tl^f>*11W— fi"'^llk<^'"i«Th- 

Bba-hiah -Swinomiah. 

B.  Bartolom^  Oomac— Comae. 

B.  BernaM  Jongopavl— Shongopoyi. 

B.  Bernardino  Onalpi-Walpi. 

B.  Banutfdo  Aqoimari— Aquimuri. 

B.  Banutfdo  da  Agoatnyi- Awatobi. 

B.  Bonifadoa-San  BonifaciuA. 

B.  Befgla— San  Francisco  Boija. 

B  BnanaTentwa— Cochiti. 

B.  Bnan.  da  Moaaaonayi— Mlshongnoyi. 

Boaaetieook,  Boaakkook,  Boaaktiaook— Scatloook. 

Boabby  band— Olvimana. 

Beaobnookf   B<wiohkoka,  Boaehkooka,   Scaehtaoook, 

Boaehtieooka,  Boaokhook.  Boaekkook— Scaticook. 
Bcad-dab-Scaddal. 
Bcadjat-Skagit 

Boag&kookeTMaghttooka,  Beaghtik^Ba— Scaticook. 
Bea-goinea- Shregegon. 
Boagtleokaa-Scaanook. 
Boaaaadowana— Wyoming. 
Beaheooka— Scaticook. 
Boahantoarriioaon— Wyoming. 
Boakkooka,  Boakook— Scaticook. 
B.  Oi^etaniu— Calabazas. 
B*oalam— Clallam. 
Beaaehadoradeyghroaiaaa,  Beaniadaradlghroonaa, 

Boanihadaradlghrooaea- Nanticoke. 
Boanonaentat,   Boanonaarat,  Boanonahanrat.    Bea- 

nonaanrat— Scanonaenrat. 
Boarrad-Ama— Cheyenne. 


ktaoook,8oatakook— Scaticook. 
ktokae,  Beat! 


itehat— Skagit 
B.  Oatkarina-Cultciabaqui. 
Beatoneek-Saoonnet. 
Beattaoook.  Beattakooka,  Bcantaeoak.  Boantleook- 

Scaticook. 
Boauwaga- Skoiyaae. 
Beawandadmra— Oka. 
Boawyaae— Skoiyase. 
B.  Oayatano— ItimacaoOTi. 
B.  Oi^atano  de  Bae— San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
B.  Oayatano  Taaagaoori,  B.  Oayataao  Tnmapacori— 

Tumacacori. 
Boanoadidiaa-Oka. 
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BoeooeXf  Boeoox— Dakota. 

Boeth-taMMy-tfameh-Etcheridiegottine. 

8ehaaehkook«  Bohaaetioook,  Sokaahkook,  Bohaa- 
hook.  8ohaakook-8caUcook. 

Sohaobamfld—Shamokiii. 

Sehaohameaink— Shackamaxon. 

Bohachh«mainandi»8haniokln. 

8«liaehkook,  Schaehtloook,  Bchaokhokes,  8«haok- 
hook,  Bohaokooke,  Behaokwook,  Behaeook,  Bohaot- 
eooke,  Bohaothook«  Bohacticok*,  Bohaotlkook« 
Bcharrkooke,  Bokagbkoot,  BchacktaoookB, 
Bchaffhttooke,    Bohagkook,    Behagtikoka  —  Scat- 

iCOOK. 

Bohaba'— Arapaho. 
Schakamoki— Shamokin. 
Sehahanapan— Shannopin's  Town. 
Scha,han,do,a,iia,  Bchahandowa,  Bakakaadowana— 

Wyoming. 
Bokahi— Cree. 

Bekahkook,  Bokahook^Scaticook. 
Bobakcwintowaker-i  Sisseton. 
BebaiU-Shaa. 

Bobakkook.  Bobakook— Snaticook. 
Bobanadarigbroanw,  Bebaniadaradighrooiiat,  Beba,- 

ni,ba,der,act»fb,rooii,«M—Nanticoke. 
Bobaonanot-dbawnee. 
BobaroyM— Skoiyaae. 
Bebatbsooke,    Bebatlooke,    Bobatleook«    Babanbte- 

eogae— Scaticook. 
8obaii]iaotadas-»Schenectady. 
BebaawnnkB— Scaticook. 
BebaTanna,   BobaTano,    Bobawaneta,    Bebawanno, 

BGba,«aa.ooet— Shawnee. 
Babawandadlas^Oka. 

Bcbawanoaa,  Bobawanong.  Bobawnoab- Shawnee. 
Bcbaobaobiqnaniik— Sheshequin. 
Sabae-at-tt-iflb-Schuelstish. 
Bcbanank-Chenangp. 
Babango-kidi-Shanknkedi. 
Bcba-parrb — Serper. 
8aba-wob<«  Katimin. 
Bebajanna,  Babianaia,  BobiannaMa,  Babiaw^Chey* 

enne. 
SehiaranwXarame. 
Bebilri-Schlra. 
B-ablnkit-Tlinglt. 
Bcbinanka— Chinook. 
BaUpnwa— Chippewa. 
BebiaobaldinakoJa-iSisaguk. 
BablMatacb— Seehart 
B-obitcba-abon-  Sitka. 
Bebit-bu-aut,  Bcbit-bu-a-ut-iib-Okinagan. 
BaUtka,  Bcbitkakdn,  Babitkbakb6ia- Sitka. 
B*abiziil-Skit8wi8h. 


B*abko^  B^obkaAdik-Siksika. 

Bobaariet— Schoharie. 

Baboaaoriat— Shakori. 

Babobara,  Bababaria.  Babobary^-Schoharie. 

BaboBbnm— Schoenbninn. 

Bebotaak,  Bobotax^-Schodac. 

Babaaobanapa—Shuswap. 

Babayarra— Skoiyase. 

Babra-gan-Shregegon. 

B.  ObrbtaTal-San  Cristobal. 

Babraa-7al-pi-»ColvilIe. 

Babnary,  BahnyaaSchurye. 

Babwanfliaaiga-Siksika. 

Babwo-gal-pl,  Bebwayalpi— ColyHle. 

Babyarama— Xarame. 

Baiagaaa— Sia^an. 

Bddf-Skidl. 

Bdatagaa— Shahaptian. 

Baiaoza  Dakota. 

BtfU-Skidi. 

BalUar-Sillery. 

Bcinalaw— SiuBlaw. 

Baiona  Bianx— Saone. 

Baiota— Sonnioto. 

B«ioa-»  Dakota. 

Bdau  af  tba  Prairiati- Teton. 

BaioQz*  Dakota. 

Bdonz  da  la  abaaaa— Hictoba. 

Balaaz  daa  Laaa^-Menesouhatoba. 

Batooz  af  tba  Xaat—Santee. 

Bdauz  af  tba  Prairiat,  Bdoux  af  tba  Waat-Teton. 

Betanz  of  tba  Wooda-Santee. 

Bahialaa->Biuslaw. 

Baial-lum-Clallam. 


B.  Clara-Santa  Clara. 

BaUvtbamnk-  Ullooet 

Baoaamiab-SkokomiBh.  / 

Baaflaa— Naacapee. 

Baobara,  Baobaraa,  Baobaiiaa— Schoharie. 

Baonta— Skoton. 

Baooknk^Chiakak. 

Baootla-iiiam-lab-»Shotlemami8h. 

Beaotoka— Panamaqaoddy. 

B.  Oaamas,  B.  Ooama— San  Coiime. 

Baoton-Skoton. 

Baattiaoak'^ScaUcook. 

Baott'sVallay  Indiana,  Baott  Yallay  ladiaBa-Iru- 
waitsn. 

Baoiiax-»Dakota. 

Baawyaea— Skoiyase. 

B.  Oroz"  Santa  Cruz  de  Mayo. 

BanngBlaka,  Bannksik— Foxes. 

Baatuan — Nahl  toahkan. 

Bauvy—Skuds. 

Bdawaataa-  HuhUwahli. 

BDias-Sandia. 

B.  Diflgo^-Oynaiwa,  San  Diego,  Tesaqne. 

B.  Diago  dal  Slo-San  Diego  del  Rio. 

BDlaa-Sandia. 

B.  Dlanyiio,  B.  Dtonyiiiii— San  Dionyrio. 

Bdo-baba',  B*do-bo-biab-<Snohomi8h. 

Bdak'-ai-blbw— Snoqnalmn. 

B.  Domingo  da  Xaaamo,  S.  Domingo  da  Zaaoms,  B. 
Domingo  da  Xaoana— Jacona. 

B.  Doonyaio— San  Dionyido. 

Bdo-onai-1mab>-  SnoqnaJmu. 

Baaeakook— Scaticook. 

Baaconat,  Baaeonnat— Saconnet. 

Baaaat-Shiegho. 

Baaootaok-xSecatoag. 

Baadlarmaoo— Saffdlirmint. 

Baabaatowaaaa  Wyoming. 

Baakatanlka— Secatoag. 

Baakonnat— Saconnet 

Baama— Tsiama. 

Baaaaaaa— Seneca. 

Baapaat,  Baapaata— Slapkat 

Baaqoatalka,  Baaqnataika— Setauket. 

Baareia-Pani. 

Ba-r-aft-pa-Sihanapa. 

Baaabeltb-Seechclt 

Ba-aah-ba-pa^Sihaaapa. 

Baa-aida  Paapla— Mohegan. 

Baatakot.  Beatalaatt.  Baatakmtt,  Baatalkot,  Baa- 
Ttlkott,  Baatauaok,  Baatank.  Baatanka- Se- 
tauket. 

Baatieook-Scatloook. 

Baataloatta-Setaoket 

Baaton  Laka—Seton  Lake. 

Baa  triba— Winnebago. 

Baattla«>Snqiiamish. 

Baanax,  Baaiiz>»  Dakota. 

Baawaaa-aSewee. 

Babaipiuia-Sobaipuri. 

Babanaa— Sabino. 

Babasaa""  Sabaasa. 

Babano,  Babanaa— Sablna 

Baboiak-Sebaik. 

BaboUita-Sevilleta. 

Baboyata-Cebolleta. 

Ba-aa-aa-ao-niaa,  BaaaaaonSaa,  Baaakoosiaa— Secaca- 
woni. 

B^eanaia-Sekani. 

Ba-«an^-«aa-Brul6. 

Baoaaaaw — Seccaaaw. 

Baaataguo,  Baeatang,  Baeatogua,  Baaatokat,  Baaa- 
tong— Secatoag. 

BaaawyaaaaSkoiyaae. 

Baabalti-Seechelt. 

Ba-abo-ma-wa— Sichomovi. 

Baebs  Kationan— Iroqaois. 

Baabnmaray,  Ba-abum'-a-way— Sichomovl. 

Baekonaaaa-Siconeaaes. 

Baaobaak— Secobec. 

Baaoilba— Naacapee. 

Baaonatt,  Baoonnatt—Saconnet. 

Baaota— Secotan. 

Baaoutagb-  Secatoag. 

Baanmnaa.  Baaamni— Sekumne. 

Baavnaia — Sekani . 

Badankovakoa— Biorka. 

Badard,  Badiro-Sldaru. 

Badantary  Vadonaaaarona-Santee, 
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Bedentery  YUlace  Indiaat-PuebloB. 

8«dre»SonoiU. 

8M'flii'-tin  tfoo'^Thechuntunne. 

8.  Xdoard  de  Baipia.  8.  Idoardo,  8.  Iduardo  BaipU, 

8.  SdoArdo  de  AribMpia,  8.  Idward-Baipia. 
8«<-Seh. 

8ee-ehftr-litoh-ar->Secharlecha. 
8ee-eho-mfth-w««°-81chomovi. 
B^-ioL'  ^dimJ^-Seethltunne. 
See-liMw-diimi-  EtheneldelL 
B^Acpe— Sespe. 
Seekto  Loota-Saktaloofla. 
SeA-Shnncl. 

Seelawik  Hatet-Selawigiiiiut. 
See-mon-ah—  Paraje. 
8ee-oo-na7— Saone. 
8e«pant*Lipan. 
See-poba-ka-mi-mali-ka-koe,    See-poosh-ki—Slpush- 

kanumanke. 
8e««etoan,  Seataoton,  BeatMtwaim,  8M-fl«a-waa. 

8«ea«toan,  8ae-ae-ton— Siflteton. 
8e«taake<-Setauket. 
866tkenakie»-SitkA. 
Beewaa— Sewee. 

Safaniateratiokrohika-Nantlcoke. 
8«iantet-Siyante. 
Beipita-leiine  -  Chlrlcahu&. 
Seginsaini't  VUlaffe,  8«8:i]ia6iTin*t  ▼illafa,  Baginsl- 

«ln*s  Tillarex-SegiiuaTiii. 
8effohqQet— Segocket 
8«gui-Tegul. 
8eeana— Lacnma. 
Senalatak— Clackama. 
Ba-hdiwa-mlah— Sahewamlflh. 
8ehe-perrh — Serper, 
8eheriM-Skldi. 
8ehtMi-dMh-Seh. 
8e-haapin-ab  <- Shuswap. 
8BilRqamaQ»Stuichamukh. 
8einalaw  Eneaa— Siuslaw. 
8eipa«Seyupa. 
8c|i'ea-]ie»  Mescaleros. 
Sekaoawone,  BekaoowonM— Secacawoni. 
Bekam&e— Sekumne. 

8<kanait,  Sakanak  toani,  8lkaa'-aa->8ekani. 
Sekloge— Sukiaug. 
8ekom]ia-  Sekumne. 
Sekonett — Saconnet. 

Bekotelar,  Bekotelar  Inniiita— Sikoauilannlat 
8ekaekai-»8ik8ika. 
8ekame— Sekumne. 
8ekimnet— Saconnet. 
8elakamp6ma  Comanche. 

8elaw1gainute,  Belawlff'mat,  8«lawik«Selawigmlut. 
Baldom  Loneaome— Muthwabpitsiks. 
Salenie—  Pavlof. 
BB'Ua-Setlia. 
Seliah-Salishan  Family. 
Salloat-pallaha— Paloos. 
8elujrrae«Wea. 
Seina^— Sumaas. 
Sdmaooom>"  Samackman. 
8Bma'mila— Ntlakyapamuk,  Siamannas. 
S«manole=  Seminole. 
8einat» Kiowa  Apache. 
SEmEza'a— Semenau. 
86inia'mo — Sem  iahmoo. 
8emmete«Sevllleta. 
8eininolas,   8eminolaa&s,    8emlnolia,   Beminol-ulkl, 

Beininnniak»8eminole. 
Bem-mi-an-maa — Semiahmoo. 
Bempiohe  Utaha— Sanpet. 
BempoUa— Sanpoil. 
8«naoa=>Senecu. 

Banacaes,  Senacaraf  SanaoaaaSeneca. 
8enaohas  =>  Su  kinatchi. 
Benaou—Senecu. 
Banahuow—  Lenahuon. 
Senakoea  »  Seneca. 
8enalton=>  Tse  wenalding. 
Senango  «Shenango. 
8ena«ca  Blanoa^^Peflasca  Blanoa. 
Senoaae — Secmoco. 
8enoen=-Senecu. 
8eiidia<-Sandia. 
Bine,  Seneca— Senecu. 
Seneoa  Abealn^Tehononsadegl. 
8eneoa  Oastle^Canadaaaga. 
Benecaea,  8eneoaa— Seneoa. 


8eneeaa  of  OUo,  8enaeaa  of  Baadnaky,  Seaaeaf  o< 
flandnaky  and  Stony  creek.  Sanaeaa  of  tha  Qlain- 
Mingo. 

Beneoca— Seneca. 

Seneoi— Seneeu. 

Seneokeeai  Seneca. 

Seneoo— Benecu  del  8ur. 


SeneeoQea,  Beaagaia, 
Saneklea,  Seiiakeri> 
Seneca. 

Sonekahaw— Chinokabl. 

Be-nal'— Shanel. 

Seneqaaea,  Saaaqnaa,  Saaaqnei.  Benaquoia^Seneca. 

Bencttkontakit— Sanchecantacket 

Bedeaai— Seneca. 

Senioso— Sinicu. 

B.nikezB—Seneca. 

Benk-Caddo. 

Seaixso— Seneca. 

Senaafaxa,  Beaaakaa,  Sanaakara,  Seoaaoaa.  Benaeo- 
ea,  Beaaeohea,  Seaaeokea,  Beaaeeka,  Beaaekaee, 
Beaaekaa,  Beaaekaw,  Beaaekeee,  Beaaaker  Bea- 
aekiea,  Baaaeka,  Beaaekaa,  Baaiieaaaa 
Bannlfai.  1 


qaaaa,  Beaaaqnee,  Beaaiokea,  1 
aat— Seneca. 


,  Beaoatoa- 


Baaor  Baa  Fraaeiaoo— San  Francisco  de  los  Tejas. 
Be&ottoway— Seneca. 


BBaatl-Senktl. 
Beaalaw, 


r,  Baailaw  Xaeaa— Siualaw. 
B«a-ttel^-tda-Sentethltan. 
BpOai-^Sisintlae. 
BKazL-aSenktl. 
Be-pa-ait,  Be-pa-va— Sepawi. 
8a-pah— Seh. 

I— Tonxis. 

kpponet 

ttom— Zufii. 
Bapt  Uea-Seven  Islands. 
SepoBoo— Secmooo. 


oa-pea— t»en. 
Bepoa,  B^oa— Ton: 
Bapponat— Sapponet 
Beptem  doitatom— 2 


Banqa'-ta'ft  ^daal— Sekhatsatunne. 

BaQoaponiQ— Shuswap. 

Beqoatake,  Beqaatogne^iSecatoag. 

Ba-^io'-tda  ^raal'— Sekhushtuntunne.    . 

Beqaeea — Mattabeaec. 

Be-qaeh-aha—  K  watami. 

Seqaetaoke—Secatoag. 

Seqalas- Mattabeaec. 

Sequotaa— Secotan. 

Seqvias— Mattabesec 

S^wfit  )daal«-Nabankhuotane. 

Ser-a-foiaaa.  8ar-a-goiaa— Shregegon. 

Seraaaaa—Shawnee. 

Baraaoa^Serranoe. 

Seraphim— San  Serafin. 

Serateea— Santee. 

SeratlekB,  Saratiea— Aiapaho. 

Seredkiaakvda,  Saradaiaekoe— Seredka. 

Saratea'-Santee. 

Sareva— Servaa. 

Sannaltoa— Tsewenalding. 

Sarpeat  gaaa—  Wesaeni  kashika. 

Sarpeaia— Shoahoni. 

Sanagoia— Shrege^n. 

Berraaay—Sarauani. 

Serraaea— Comeya. 

Berrope— Sarrope. 

Serraahaauiea— Servushamne. 
I  BenriUliag-Sarfalik. 
I  Be-aee-toaaa,  Be  see  t*wawaa»Siflaeton. 

Beaepaa]ab£  Beaepaaiabe—Shipauloyi. 

Beaeioaa— Siaseton. 

Beahaht-Seshart. 

Bedial-Seechelt. 

Be-ahla-qaa— Seahukwa. 

Beaitoa  moaz—Siaseton. 

Seaquehaaoeka,  Beaqaihaaovea— Coneatoga. 

Bewatoae,  Beeeatoaa,  Bewetoa— Siaseton . 

8.  BataaSslao  Oetam,  8.  Bstaaialao  Ooltaa— Ooltan. 

8.  Bstevaa  de  Aeoaia,  B.  Eatevau  de  Aaama— Acoma. 

B^'aethilt-Saflthnt. 

BeafiaUk-Sheshalek. 

Betaket-Setouket 

8et£  k6xaia&aa-Walapai. 

Betaloket  Betaaok.  Betaak,  Betavkett-Setaoket 

Be-t*9«'-tfia-Setthatun. 

Be-too'-mo-we—Sichomoyi. 

8e-tcib&'  Ednas'— Thechuntunne. 

Be-toaq'-tda— Sechukhtun. 
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■•-td6a-Se. 

Beteomellot—Wappo. 

BstL-Lillooet. 

Betokett-Setauket. 

Se-to-oua— Setokwa. 

Betorokamiat—Sidarumiut 

Setuhomav^,  Betsh6move— Slchomovl. 

Se'-tsA-rxe-a'-ilt-Setsurgheake. 

Settaooo.  Sette,  Stttioo-Sitiku. 

Setnket-Setauket. 

Betosora—Setafiura. 

8en-a-ritii— Seuvarits. 

Seuh-no-keh'te.  8eiih-now-ka-ta»-0nondaga. 

BeolUeta-Seviileta. 

Beren  OMtlM<->  Seven  Nations  of  Canada. 

Beren  Gitiw  of  Gold-Zufii. 

Beren  Fires— Seven  Council  Fires. 

Boven  Nations  of  Indians  inbabitinff  Lower  Canada, 

Beren  Nations  of  Lower  Canada  Indians,  "Seven 

Tribes"    on    the    River    St    Lswrence— Seven 

Nations  of  Canada. 
Bevemik-Sarfalik. 
Bevemovskia,  8evemovse,8evemovMr,  Sev^ovsi— 

Ktiwakhamaiu. 
Beviehes—Sbivwits. 
BeriUete,  Bevilletta-SevlUeta. 
Bevlnto-Sbivwits. 
Be'-wa-a^l-tofl'-tQn— Se  waatlilchutun . 
Be-wah — Katimin. 
Bewan-aUes— Metoac. 
Bewanne — Shawnee. 
Bewatpalla-  Paloos. 
Bewemowskiije— Aglemiat 

BewioklVs  old  T.,  Sewioklys  Old  Town-Sewickley. 
Bsfwoe— Sewee. 
Bewonkeeg— Si  wanoy . 
Beztapay— Salinan  Family,  Teshaya. 
Beymos — Eskimo. 
Beymour  Creek— Chechilkok. 
Beynktoon— Siuktun. 
Be-yu  Pae-la,  Be-ya-pa-lo- Seynpa. 
Be^rwamines— Sawani. 
Bexaro— Sldani. 
Beaaro  Kntes— Sidarumiut 
Bf agannfamate — Sf  aganu  k. 
8.  FeUp,  8.  Felipe.  8.  Felipe  de  Ooeres,  B.  FeUpe  de 

Oaerei— San  Felipe. 
8.  Felipe  Oracia  Beal  de  Terrenate— Terrenate. 
B.  Felipe  Uparoh— Uparch. 
Bforanogamiut— Sfaganuk. 
8.  Franoais  de  Sales— Saint  Francis. 
8.  Franeesco  Borgia— San  Francisco  Borja. 
8.  Francisco— San  Francisco,  San  Francisco  Ati 
8.  Francisco  Bona  Kaicoba— Maicoba. 
8.  Francisco  del  Caiman— Caiman. 
8.  Frandsoo  del  Kesquital-Mezquital. 
8.  Francisco  Javier  Batuco— Batuco. 
B.  Francisco  Oootan— Ocotan. 
8.  Francisco  Xavier  de  Bac— San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
B.  Frandscns— San  Francisco  Ati. 
8.  Fran.  Javier  Onchuta^-Cuchuta. 
8.  Fran.  Javier  Beboico— Robesco. 
Bfognnnramat— Sf a^^n  uk . 
Bf  *  adze^oatl  Ia'nas<=Sadjugahl-lana8. 
8.  Oaetan— Calabazas. 


Bf  *  aga'ngsilai— Sagangnsili. 


Bf*  a'ngoai-NinBtTnts. 
8.  Oerdnimo— San  Geronimo. 
8.  Oeronimo  de  los  Thaos,  8  Oeronimo  Thaos— Taos 
8.  Oioaohino— San  Joaquin. 
8.  Oregoio  de  Abo  8  Oregoria.  8.  Oregorio  de  Abo- 
Abo. 
Bcuahgnaihtl—  Kaquaith. 
Bbaacnkook,  Shaak-kooke— Scaticook. 
8ha-ap-tin— Nez  Perc^. 
Shab^-nay — Shobonier. 
Shabor,  Bkacco^Shakori. 
Bhachkook,  Skachook- Scaticook. 
Shaeioes- Shakori. 
Shackakonies— Shackaconia. 
Bhaok-a-po- Kickapoo. 
Bhackaxons— Shaclcamaxon. 
Shaokhook— Scaticook. 
Shackory— Shakori. 
Shacktans^Choctaw 
Bhacomico— Shecomeco. 
Bha-de-ka-ron-ges-  Seneca. 
8h£-en— Cheyenne. 
Bhag-a-voke- Sa^vok. 
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Bhagawamigonf ,  81uig-a>waimi-lk-onf  ■>8hauga\rau- 

mikonf. 
.  Shagelook,  Bhagelnk— Jogelnute. 
Shagen— Cheyenne. 
Bhaglook— Jugelnute. 
Bkigwau  Lennss— Sagua-lanas. 
Shigwikltone-Safui-^tunai. 
Shahahanih-  Shahanik. 
Skahalahs-Shahala. 
Shaham6ki,  Shahamokink- Shomokln. 
ShahaiL— Dakota. 
Shahana— Shahala. 
Shahaptain— Nez  Perc^ 
Shahaptan— Nez  Perc<Ss,  Salishan  Family. 
Sbahaptanian,       Shahaptemish,       Shahapts— Nea 

Perc6s. 
Bhah-lia-la— Shahala. 
Bkahlee— Ootlashoot 
Bka-ko =Cheyenne. 
Bhahomaking— Shamokin. 
Bhaluray- tick-ah — Arajpaho. 
Shahshanih- Shahanik. 
Shahsweentowahs— Siflseton. 
Sha-hue — Ishauu. 
Skah-woo-rom- Sawuara. 
8ha-i-a^i,  Bhal-^la,  Bhai-^-a— Cheyenne. 
8ha-i-ye-Gree. 
Bhaiyns— Skoiyase. 
Shakahonea— Shackaconia. 
Shakamaxon— Shackamaxon. 
Shakan— Sukkwan. 
Bhak-a-pee'a  band— Taoapa. 
Shake- toA-quah— Kickapoo. 
Shakkamexunk,  Bhakhamiixnnok— Shackamaxon. 
Shakies,  ShUdrs-Sauk. 
Shaklolik-Shaktolik. 
Shakopee— Taoapa. 
Shakor-Shakori. 
Shikpa,  Shakpay— Taoapa. 
ShaktiOcook-Scaticook. 
Shakt6  ligmut-Shaktollirmiat. 
Shaktolit-Shaktolik. 
Skakwan  Haadi-Sukkwan. 
8ka-la-la-6hahala. 
Bhalalahs-Silela. 
Bhalees-Ootlashoot. 
BhaHalak-Silela. 
BhaUates-Shallattoo. 
SkaUees— Ootlashoot. 
Bhamakea- Shamokin. 
Bbamanese— Shawnee. 

Shamoohan*  Shamoken,  Shamoktng— Shamokin. 
Shamooinangh—  Nez  Perc^ 
SlUnakl-  Cherokee. 
8k£nana— Dakota. 
Shanapins,  Bhanapin's  town,  Shanappins  T.-Shan- 

nopin's  Town. 
Shanawageras- Sonojowanga. 
Shanaws— Shawnee. 
Bkanel-kaya-Shnalkeya. 
Bhaniadaradighroonas,       Bhanikadaradighroonos— 

Nanticoke. 
Skaningo  -  Shenango. 
Skan-ke-t'wans,   Bkank't'wannons,  Shank-t'wans— 

Yankton. 
Bkan-nack  Sh<Cnnakiak— Cherokee. 
Shannapins— Shannopin's  Town. 
Skannoahs— Shawnee. 
Shannok- Micmac. 
Shannondaoiie- Canandaigua. 
Shanaopen  T.  —  Shannopin^s  Town. 
Skanoas— Shawnee. 
Shanopens.    Bhanopins,     Shanoppin,    8hanoppin*8 

town— Shannopin's  Town. 
Shanong-  Micmac. 
Shaik  wans— Shawnee. 
Bkanwappoms,  Bhanwappones- Yakima. 
Bkan-wap-pnms-  Shan  wappom. 
Shaomet- Shawomet. 
Bhaonois.  Skaononons- Shawnee. 
Bhapalawee,  Ska-pan-la-vi,  Skapanlobl— Shlpauloyi. 
Skapaakye'ni— Shapashkeni. 
Ska-pan-Iak-wee— Snipaulovl. 
Skaras— Cheyenne. 
Bkaretikek— Arapaho. 
Shar'-ka-  Cheyenne. 
Sharp  eyed  Indians— Kntchin. 
Skaxskas- Cheyenne. 
Shaahoaes— Shoehoni. 
8kiak'-k£noq«i>-Soahka. 
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BhatU,  BhMte-Aelioiuwl^Shaatan  Family. 

ShMto  OotU-Chaatacosta. 

ShMto  BkoteB-ChaBta-Skoton. 

BhasU— Shahaptian  Family. 

ShastMoas^Shasta. 

Shaiti,  BhastlM-Shahaptian  Family. 

Shai-tl-ka,  Bhagty-Sbastan  Family. 

BlL&'t-Snakes. 

8hataha-Sha. 

Shataala— Shahaptian  Family. 

Shatphrt— Hkftgjt. 

8hatekar<>ky«a-Totiaktoii. 

Bhatorat— Tutelo. 

Bhatetiioktt— Bhowtucket 

Shitl-KoasatL 

Bhatoekett,  Bhatotkett-Showtncket. 

Bhanaaot— Shawnee. 

8ha-a-M-8hawL 

Bhaof-ah-waiUB-ik-onf,  Bkaocka-wanm-ik-onc— 

Bhau^waumikong. 
Bhaomew— Saumingmiut 
Bhaamokiaff  "Shamokin. 
Bhaonaa,  BaanwaimoM,  BkaTanoa^Shawnee. 
BhaTad  haada— Pawnee. 
Bhaw— Shawnee. 
Bhaw-a-faa— Sukkwan. 
Bhawahaha^Shawnee. 


avamafin— Shaugawaomlkong. 
awaoMt— Shawomet 


Bhai 

Bhawan^Chowanoc. 

Bhawana— Shawnee. 

Bhawaaa  Gabhiaa— Shawnee  Gabina. 

Bhawanaba,  Bhawanapi— Shawnee. 

Bhawaaapon,  Bhawaaaaaon— Shannopin'a  Town. 

Bhawanawa,  Bkawana^Shawnee. 

Bhawane  Oabbina— Shawnee  Gabina. 

Bhawanaaa— Shawnee. 

Bhawanaa  town^Shawneetown. 

Bhawanaiaa,   Bhawanaaa.  Bhawanaaaa,  Bhawanaa"- 

Shawnee. 
Bhawanfnaf^Shawaitfunk. 
Bhawanlea,  Bhawaana,  raawaaiioha— Shawnee. 
BhawaBBoppaa— Shannopin'a  Town. 
Bhawannoa— Shawnee. 
Bhawanoa  Oabbina— Shawnee  Cabiiia. 
Bhawano»aaa,   Bbawanoaa,   BhawanoMa,  Bbawknoh, 

Bhawanoia,  Bbawanoaa,    Bhawano*a.  Bbawanoaa, 

Bbawanoaa,  Bbawanowi,  Bbawaaa— Shawnee. 
Bbawaab— Achomawi. 
Bbawatbarott— BeothuJEan  Family. 
Bbawaya— Cheyenne. 
Bbawdtfaarnt— Beothukan  Family. 
Bbawandadiaa— Tionontati. 
Bbawanoaa— Shawnee. 
Bbawayfiia— Hathawekela. 
Bhaw-ba-ap-tan,  Bbaw-Haptaoa-Nez  Peio^ 
BbaiH&aya— Cheyenne. 
Bh<-wi-ti-ShowwiU. 
Bbawmokia— Shamokln. 
Bbawnaaaa,  Sbawnaaa,  Bhawnaaaa,  Bhawnayt,  Bhaw- 

no,  Sbawnoab— Shawnee. 
Bhawnoab  Baaaa  Villa- Lowertown. 
Bbawnoaa— Shawnee. 
Bbawnok— M  icmac. 
Ruwomat— Shawomet. 
Sbawoneae— Shawnee. 
Bbawonaaa  Oabbina- Shawnee  Cabina. 
Bhawoniki,  Sbawonoaa,  Bbaw-nn-oaf-8hawnee. 
Bb^yfts^e — Cherokee. 
Bbay^,  SlU[yenna- Cheyenne. 
Bbayte«*a  ▼iUaffa— Orana  Bois. 
Bbobea-taoo-oa-Skitswish. 
Bbeaqoaca— Catherlne'a  Town. 
Bbaaatuokla,  Sbeaatokla- Siuslaw. 
Sheavwita-ShiTwits. 
Sba-bal-na  Pomaa-Keliopoma. 
Bbe-banlaTi  -Shipaulovi. 
Sbe-ba-ratebaa-  Seuvaiits. 
Bhebaola-Ti-Shipauloyi. 
Shebaretobaa,  Bba-ba-riobaa,  Bbe-ba-TFohar«SeaTa- 

rlte. 
8ba-bo-paT-w»a— Shipaulovi. 
Bbaobart-Seahart. 
Sbaoomaka- Sheoomeco. 
Sba-dar-baitob-  Asidahech. 
8baa-ab-wbib-babk,  Bbaa-ab-whfb-bak,  Bhaa^hnlb- 

bao,  Bbaa-eb-wblb-bak— Isleta. 
Sbee-p' ab-p6on — Shi  papullma. 
Bhaap-Bataia— Tukuanka. 


Bhaap  Indiana— Abbatotine. 

Bbaapon-ariaara,  Bbaapowailaeva— Shipanlori 

Bhaap  Paopla— Abbatotine. 

Bbaapaoot,  Bhaajpaouta- Wewenoc 

Bbaaahaldanakot- Siaagok. 

Bbarwnn-  Katlmin. 

Bha-kom— Shigom. 

Bbakomako— Snecomeco. 

BbaU  aarrinff  band— Inyanhaoln. 

Sba-BM-pdb-Ta— Shongopoyi. 

Bbananffo — Logstown. 

Sbanawaga— Kashong. 

Bbanango — Chenanga 

SbannoqiiaBldn,    Bbannoaknaakin—Shennoaqnan- 

kin. 
Bba-Boma- Hopi 
Bbaooka- Suk. 

Bbaoqnaga- Catherine'a  Town. 
BhapalaTJ,  Bbapalawa,  Bba-pa-la-wae,  Bha-pan'-la-ya, 

BbapavliTa- ShipaolovL 
Sbapawaaa,  Bhapawaa— Chippewa. 
Bb^wayan— Chipewyan. 
BbapoUvi,  Bba-powl-a-wa- ShipauloTl 
Bbapuway- Chippewa. 
Bbarwita-Shiywlts. 
Bbaaobaqnon-  Sheaheqnin. 
Sba-aba-abt-Seahart 
SbaahalagaiBiita- Sheahalek. 
Bhaabatapooab,      Bhaabatapooihaboiah,      Sbaabat- 

pooab— Montagnaia. 
Bbaababng- Sheahebe. 
Bba-aba-cwab,  Bba-dka-fwaa- Kenablg. 
Bba^all-Seechelt. 
Bbiaboalik,  Bba^oia-Uk-Sheshalek. 
Bbatimaaba-Chitimacha. 
Bbatnak— Chitnak. 
Bbayanagaamta- Shevenak. 
Bbawaoiatt- Shawomet. 
Bbawana— Zuiii. 
BhaiH&ap,  Bbawbapnraeb,   Sbawbapmiib,    Sbewbap- 

maldi,  Bba-wbapa— Shuswap. 
8ba-wo-Ba— Zuiki. 
Bba'yaB,  Bbayannaa— Cheyenne. 
Bb-ha-ba-aib,  gi>i>*ii^«ilr»SHRbft"lk. 
Bbiaa,  Bbiii'Bayo,  BbiaBBaa— Cheyenne. 
Sbi-ap'-a-gi-Santa  Clara. 
Bbiiriah-Cheyenne. 
Bbiaaka-Soflhka. 
Bbiaataokla- Siuslaw. 
Bbi-bal'-ni  Po'-mo-Keliopoma. 
BbibalU-  Nestucca. 
Bbieb-a-qaat-to-ny- Tachlkhwutme. 
Sbi-oboam-a-vi- Sichomovl. 
Bbioomiko— Shecomeco. 
Sbi-da'-batab-  Asidahech. 
Bbi-a-d^U-Cree. 
Bbifda,  Bbieana- Cheyenne. 
B.  Hiaronymo— Taoe. 
Bbiawblbak-Ialeta. 
BbiV-ya-Cree. 
Bbinpo— Kickapoo. 
Ud&iLLipan. 
Bbikapa— Kickapoo. 
Bbikana-SUkine. 
BbikxaltiBi-Ayoyellea. 
Bhll-aB-ottina-Thilanottine. 
BbiUiooiiy-Chillicothe. 
Bbi-ma-oo-yi- Shongopoyi. 
Shimlahmoo— Semiahmoo. 
BbinuBBO- Shimmoah. 
Sbimopayl,  Bbimopoya- ShongK^Kiyi. 
Bbimahyana — Tsimsh  ian . 
Bbiaaoock,  Bbinaoook— Shinnecock. 
Bbiaaahaaa- Tsimshian. 
BbiBayagamnta- Shiniak. 
Bbini^'a  Old  Town— Sawcunk. 
SUnfflamaar- Meahingomesia. 
Bbingoaa-Shenango. 
BhtolagiBiat-Shimak. 
Bbiniooka,  BUnioooka- Shinnecock. 
Bblnlkaa— Seneca. 
Bbinikooka— Shinnecock. 
Bbiningraa— Shinagrua. 
Bbinnaoook— Shinnecock. 
Bbln-nn-moa-  Hopi. 
Bbinoma— Hopi. 
Sbinok-kaba-  Schekaha. 
SbiByagamlat-Shiniak. 
Bbi'-ooT-ZufiL 
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Shi'-piip,  Shi-Pap-n,  8hl-ps-pnynA— Shipapulima. 
Bbi-pau-A-laT-i,   Bhi-pau-i-luT-i,  Shi-paa'-U-vl,  Shi- 

paT-MaT-i-Sblpaulovi. 
Shipi-Kuta. 
8hlpop»Shii>apulima. 
Shl-powl-oTie-  Shlpauloyi. 
Shlp-tet-M'Shiptetza. 
Bhira-hano— Scblra. 
«Ki«ii«iiH«  Bhkhaldinskoe-Sisaguk. 
Shishiniwoteitan,  BhbUno'wIte-Itaniaw',  Shl'ihXn^- 

wfitB-hita'nao  »  Comanche. 
8hiah-i-na'-wnt-tiit'-a-ni-o*Kiowa. 
Shkbip—Shefihebe. 
ShU-Indy— Apac  he. 
SUt-tah-cot-tahs,  81iit-tah-koaa-tah,SUs-ta-koos-te«, 

8his-ti-kn-tU-Cbastaco6ta. 
BUtaikt-SnaJces. 
ShitaimuTi  •Shitalmu. 
Bhitiiak-Ghitnak. 
Shi-ua-na,  Shinano,  Bhi-no-na^ZufiL 
Bhhi-t'alnm-Shiu. 
Bhiuwimi-h^uio^Shawliiil. 
ShiTeytown— Sisseton. 

Shi-To-la— Zufii.  . 

Shlwahpi-SiwapL 
•hi-wa-na— Zufll. 
Shiwanlth^Nez  Perc^ 
BhlwI-Zufii. 
Bhlwian-Aridian,  Zufll. 
Shlwina,  8hi-wi-na-kwln,  Bhiwinas— ZufiL 
8h£-wIn-Vw)U  8hi-wIn-nk-8ichomovi. 
Bhi-wo-Ki&ff-inat— Ei  wbuellt. 
Bhiwoiia—Zufii. 
Bhixlultini-Tainoucotigoala. 
Bhlx  riTier— Kwatami. 
8lii-yii  *81ii3raiii>- Cheyenne. 
Bhkagway^  Skagway . 
Bhkwfam  Shkwin-Seqnim. 
ShlakaUti-Kllkitat. 
ShHc^a-Lituya. 
Bhnantndah'Snakes. 
Bhoalwater  Bay  Indiana— AtsmltL 
Bhoeooriet— Shakori. 
Bhookayt,  ShookeyB— Sank. 
Bhooktaua— Choctaw. 
Shodakhai  porno,  8ho-do  Kai  Po'-mo^Shodakhai 

Porno. 
8ho«  Indiani— Amahami. 
Bhoemeek»Talaniyi. 
Bkoenbmn— Scboenbrnnn. 
Bhoenidiea—Oka. 
Shoeloyi,  Shoffteys— Sawokli. 
Bhokpay,  Bhokpaydan,  8hokpodan>-Taoapa. 
Bhokomimleppe— Shokomimlepi. 
BTTomahmwn  ™8homamlah. 
Shomhomokin,  Bhomoken,   Shomokin,    Shomoko— 

Shamokin. 
Bhomonpavl,  Shomoparvee— Shongopovi. 
Bhomo  TakaU»Chomontokali. 
Shtaiok—  Micmac. 
Bhoneanawetowah  «  Cayuga. 
Bhongraith  Lennas—Stustas. 
8honr£pavd',  Shong'-a-pa-vi,  Shongoba-vi,  Shonc^- 

pavl— Shongopovi. 
8honk-ohim'-«a-ai"Shunglkikaracbada. 
Bhononowendos—Cayuga. 
Bhoo-tchawp,  Shoothaps,  Bhootwaba— Shnswap. 
Bhootamooi— Shutam  ul . 
Bhooter—  Khemnicban. 
Bhootera  in  the  Pin«a— Waziknte. 
Shootk-Sbuuk. 
Bhoook—Suk. 

Bhoo-wh&'-pa-mooh —Shnswap. 
8hopnmiah-»Nez  Pere^. 
Bhoquamiah — Snoquamiah. 
Bhorbanazon^Shackamaxon. 
Short  hair—  Peshla. 
Short  hair  band»  Peshlaptecbela. 
Sho-«ho-co.  8ho-iho-cof«,  Shothokoea— Shoshoko. 
Bhoahon,  ffiio-tho-nay,  8ho-tho-ne,  Sho^onee— Sho- 

shoni. 
Bh^-iho-nee— Snakes. 

Bhoa-ahone,  Shonoonies,  Bhothonat— Shoshoni. 
B*ho-ti-non-n&-wa'>  t5'-n&— Cayuga. 
S^Hotlmahmish,  ft' *» ^^i m ^w^f ^  »  8b otl  pm am  l8h , 
Bhon  a  gan—Sukkwan. 
niondamnnk  -  Nascapee. 
BhSodAmfink-  Montagnais. 
Shonghoya^Sauk. 


Bhoushwapa,    Shonwapemoh,    Shonwapomot— Shn- 
swap. 
Bhouwendadiea— Oka. 
Bho  venagamate — She  venak. 
Bhow-a-gan — Suk  wan. 
Bhowamet— Shawomet. 
Showammen— Shawnee. 
Showangunok—Showangun  k. 
Showanhoea,  Showanneea,    Bhovannoes,    Showan- 

OM— Shawnee. 
8h6'watl-8howwitL 
Showatuka— Wunnashowatuokoog. 
Showaya — Cbeyen  ne. 
Bhrwitl-Showwlti. 
Bhow-mowth^— Shongopovi. 
Bhowomnt— Snawomet. 
Showoneae.  8howono«a —Shawnee. 
Shqiiwi— Snruhwi 
Shrotsona— Shrutsnna. 
Shua-Tit—  Suangua. 

Shubenakadia,  Bnubenooadio- Shnbenacadie. 
Bha-ehnnua-vay- Sichomovi. 
Bhnekers- Shofihoko. 
Bhaekoapoja— Sukaispoko. 
Shn-ca— Snuku. 
Bhoekoapaga-SukaiBpoka. 
Bhn  Ilnna- Shufina. 
Bhahiaxia'giah-Sbuyakekah. 
Shn-hni-ma- Sowiinwa. 
Shnitaekla-SintaktI. 
Bhnitna-Chuitna. 
Bhnk-ha-nat-ohn- Sukinatcht 
Shokka- Shuku. 
Shnmeia-Ynklan  Family. 
Bhnmi- Hopi. 

Bhn-mo-pa-Tay-ShongopoyL 
Bhumnit— Asnismuit. 
Bhii-mftth-pii,    Bh^-mttth-pU-b-w^     Shnng-a-p^-vi, 

Bhnng-o-pah-wee,   Bhnng-o-pa-wo,    Bhongopawoe, 

Shong-op-ovi— Sbongopovl. 
Shonkasapa— Oban  banska. 
Bhnnk'-a-yu-teah-ni- Skungkayuteshni. 
Bh^BthoB-wieh^aha— Shoshoni. 
Bhn-par-la-Tay,    Bhapadlavi,    Shnpowla,   Shupow- 

lawy-Shipauiovi. 
Shn-qtu'-ta^Uf-Shukhtntaklit. 
Bhuren- Churan. 
Bharti-&n-na— Shnitsnna. 
Shn-aho-ao-vl- SichomoYi. 
Shnahwapa— Kitunahan  Family,  Sallshan  Family. 

Shnswap. 
Bhnahwapomih,  Bhuawap-moeh- Shnswap. 
8hati6n,  Shdtsnn',  Bhutzona— Shrutsuna. 
Bhtiwhami-Shuwiml. 
Bhayake^dBh,  ShoyakSnahni.  Bhayakentshni  m£k- 

laki.  ShayakS'-kd,  Shoy^akSki-SbuTakekab. 
Shayeipaaa,  Shojrelphi,  Shnyelpi— ColTille. 
Bhiiyikeks-Sbuyakeksh. 
Shwanoos— Shawnee. 
Shw-aw-mish- Squamish. 
Shwoi-el-pi-ColvUle. 
Shwufnm—  Kenek. 
Shyatogoos— Shahaptian. 
Shyennea-  Cbevenne. 
Shye-ni-b«g— Isleta. 
Bhyioks-Shyik. 
Bhyoat6naoha— Chitlmacha. 
Shy-to-gaa- Sbahaptlan  Family. 
Bhyn-amo — Sbuwlml. 
Siaban— Siaguan. 

B.  laoobui  de  Oiadaibniic-OJiatalbaee 
Blaexer  —  Haeser. 
Siagnane— Siaguan. 
Blaha-Saia. 
Bi'-a-ko-Sbiegho. 
Siamoeon— Shamokin. 
Bian£bone,  Si'-a-na-vo -Cheyenne 
Bianekeea- Seneca. 
Biana-Saia. 
8iapan«a-Lipan. 
BUUqeU'aq-Siatlhelaak. 
Siaws-Saia. 
Biay-Sia. 
Biaywas— Liaywas. 
Bibaigewl-Sebaik. 
Bibapa-Kltkatla. 
Bibapot-Toybipet 
BibUleU.  SibiUeta-Seyilleta. 
Bibola,  SiboUa-ZnlU. 
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•Cbelletta-OeboUet&. 

■l-«<M-8iksika. 

Sioaett— Chickasaw. 

Uoaoha-Chicaoa,  Chickasaw. 

Bleaohia-Chickasaw. 

BicanMt*"  Btagottine. 

Sioaafu-  Kheyata  wichmsha. 

8i^kgIa->Brul6. 

SioaDcn-Kntawtea'ta—  Kutawichaaha. 

BteannMa^-Sazeutina. 

Bioaimi,  Steanny— Sekani. 

Bioaook,  Bioaogr— Suklaog. 

ffi'o&tl-Seechelt 

Bi-ca-tnca-Secatoag. 

Bieaiifa-Brul6. 

Bioaimlet—Sekani. 

Bl-di-wi-pi— Tinazipeahicha. 

BiooaM,Biooaiii«,  Bieeaiinle,  BiMony— Sekani. 

Bftohaninis,  Bl-okan-koo' Brills. 

Bi-ohoan-avi,  BiehomiTl,  Bi^nm'-a-Tl,  Biehnmnavi, 
Btehnmniva.  Siohiimovi— Sichomovt. 

ffi'oUU-Seechelt. 

Biokameen,  Biok-a-mnn— Siccameen. 

Bkkania,  Biokannie-SekaQi. 

BlekenamM — Pequot. 

Bioketanyhaoky,  Bloketawaoh,  Bidwtawagh,  Sioke- 
teawhaeky— Secatoag. 

Blekmonari— Sichomovi. 

Biek-naa-hnlty-Siknahadl. 
.  BkkoneyiinokB,  8ieoneaolnqa««8ioone8Bea. 

BSooni-Sekani. 

Biooi^Fsy  Siconesses. 

Biioopaii>"Secotan. 

BtoofoUarmhit-Sikoaiiilarmlat. 

BioooMc  Dakota. 

BioomnM^Sekuinne. 

BiozaoamM— Sijame. 

Bldaiiak,8idaiikl&-Biorka. 

Bidam,  fllH^^mfim^^n  »8idaPiinint. 

Bid-is-k^e — Tzetseakadn. 

Bidoeaw— Paviotao. 

Bl'-fl- Klamath. 

B.  lean—San  Juan. 

Bienagoilla,  Bienafa-Cienega. 

Bieoaex  «-  Dakota. 

Blerra— Caniana. 

Bierra  Blanoa  Apaohaa,  BierraBlanoas,  Sierra  Blanco 
Apaohe,  Sierras  blanoas- White  Mountain  Apa- 
che. 

Bie'tesm-Siechem. 

Biete  Arroyos—Tenabo. 

Btete  Oibdadet-Zufli. 

Biete  Prindpes  Ati- Ati. 

Sieux— Dakota. 

B.  IgnaciO"San  Ignacio. 

B.  Ignacio  Baoanora— Bacanora. 

B.  Ignaoio  del  Zape— Zape. 

8.  Ignado  de  TnSac-Tubac. 

B.  Ignado  OuaTnamota-Guaynamota. 

8.  Ignado  Moonopa— Mochopa. 

B.  Ignado  Opotu»0puto. 

8.  Ignaoio  Smoqoipe— Sinoauipe. 

8.  Ignacio  Bubaaae— Suaqul. 

B.  Ignaxio  diKadakaaman—San  Ignacio  de  Kada- 
kaman. 

Bifttipam  »  Siupam . 

Blgoidktaw&k-Sigunikt. 

Bi-hi-sa-pa-Siksika. 

Siha-sapa-qtca,  Sihasapa-rea— Sihasapakhcha. 

Bi-he'-W-Suhub. 

Bi-him-e-na-Siamannas. 

Bi'-hii  wun-wu=Sihu. 

8ikaclia<=>  Chic  kojaaw. 

Bi-kah-ta-ya,  Sik£hUyo-SIkyatalyo. 

Bi-ka'k-l-Sikyatki. 

8  !ik^«xsa'ni»  Kake. 

Bikani,  Sikanie.  Sikanni,  Sikannie-Sekani. 

Bik'-a-pa=-Kickapoo. 

BikatsipomakB  -  Si  kutsipumaiks. 

Bikcitano-Siksika. 

8f-ke-na»  Maricopa,  Papago,  Pima. 

Sikenniee  «  Sekan  i . 

Biketcohaoky-Secatoag. 

Biknaq'a'de,  Sliknaza'dt-SiknahadL 

8ikne= Seneca. 

Bikohitsim  ~SikokiteimikB. 

Sikonestee  »  Siconesses. 

Sikosnilaq-Sikosuilak. 

Bikooa— Feces. 


Biksekai-Siksika. 

Bik'aea-ttee'-Kwatami. 

8ikri6eU-Shik8hichela. 

8ikai6ena-Shik8hichena. 

Bikilkai-Siksika. 

Bikilnokaiiks-Siksinokaks. 

Bikskeknanak-Siksika. 

8ikay<»  Pecos. 

Bikyataiyo    wiiwA,    8i-kya'-tai-3ro  wfia-vft—Slkya- 

talyo. 
Blkya'-td.  Bikyatd winwd-Sikyachi. 
BilawI'mnion — Selawigmi  u  t. 
8.  Qdefonse,  B.  Sdefonsia,  8.  Ildefonso— San  Ilde- 

fonsp. 
8.  Odefonso  Ostiinnri— OsttmnrL 
Bilem-Sillery. 
Bflka— Coyoteroa. 
Sffla.  BUle-Sia. 
BUlerie-SiUery. 
BUoa— Pueblo  de  los  Sflos. 


SUpaleeb-Salpilel 
BU'-qke-me'-toe-U'- 
SUMEden-Tsiltaden. 


BU'-qke-me'-toe-W-tdn-Silkhkemechetatiin. 


Biisamiah— Samamish. 

Bimanolalgi,  StmaaoOa'U-Seminole. 

Simas— Pima. 

Simbalakees-Tamuleko. 

8im-e-k>-leBSeminole. 

Mm-e-no-le-tal-Ua-haf-aee— Talahassee. 

SImenolies-  Seminole. 

Bimiahmoo,  BimiamoBSemiahmoo. 

BimiUkameen—Similkameen. 

SimOocolgee,  8iminolet»  Seminole. 

Simmagont — Seneca. 

Bimojuevet—Chemehueyi. 

Simomo— Simaomo. 

Bimonde,    Bimonolayt,    BimonoUyt-Oreeks—Semi- 

nole. 
Bimpslan,  Bimseans— THJmshian. 
Bim-il-no-ll— Seminole. 
Bimnpapa— Sibubapa. 
Binaoks-Seneca. 
Binaosope —Smackshop. 
Sinaosta— Sinaesta. 
Blnagara— Seneca. 
Sinagnia  -  Imagnee. 
8inaioax«Sinago. 
Blnanamith.  Binandmas.  81n-a-ho-miah,8tnahoiimaKw 

Snohomish. 
Binakaiausiah  -SinUuse. 
Binakees,  Binakeit— Seneca. 
Binako— Sinafo. 
Sinaloa-Cahita. 
Bina-luta-oin  -Shinalutaoin. 
Biaamiut—mni  miut. 
Sinapans— Lipan. 
Sinapoil,  Binapoilnoh— Sanpoil. 
Binarmete— Sinar. 
Binara— Sinlmiut. 
Bi'-na-rxfit-li'-tdn-Sinaighutlitun. 
Binatoheggs—Senijext^e. 
8Fndat!i3i-SindatahlH. 
B£ndiy^-  Kongtaly  ui. 
8in4jal«-Sindzhale. 
Binecas,  Bineckes— Seneca. 
Bineon— Senecu  del  Sur. 
Bin-ee-gnc  -men-ah  <->  Spokan . 
Binekas,  Binekees.  Sinekea,  BineUot,  aiaaki,  Bine- 

qaet— Seneca. 
Sineramisli —Snohomish. 
Bingiek-Sinuk. 
Singoe-Sinago. 
Bing-stngs— Sintsink. 
Bin-na-ma-mlrii — Spokan. 
Sinhioto-Sonnioto. 
Sin-ho,  Binhnmanish  -Spokan. 
Sinioa,  Binioaes,  Blnioker-Seneca 
Biniod— Senecu  del  Sur. 
Sinikers— Seneca. 
Binim^at-Sinimiut. 
Siniogamat— Sinuk. 
Slnipouals — San  poll . 
Siniqaet  -  Seneca. 
Binis-Zum. 

8ini'-t«-lI-Neetucca,  TUlamook 
Si  ni'-tS-U  )ibm«- Alsea. 
Bin'-ja-ye-ga— Wasabe. 
Sinttyos-Sinkiiue. 
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Bfakkomaiii-Spokan. 

Binkdnk-Sintsink. 

Blnkaafli— Okinagan. 

Binknmanft—Spokan. 

Binnacook—  ShinnHCOck. 

Biimaffera,  SinnakeM,  Blnnaken,  Sinnakat— Seneca. 

Binnamkh-"  Snohomifih. 

Binnaquea,  Binnecat,  Blnnaohe,  Binneck,  BinneokM, 
Bixmeoo,  Sinneous,  Binnedowane.  Binnek.  Binna- 
kaet,  Binnekas,  Binnekeet,  Sinnekenf* Seneca. 

Biimekeii'a  OasUe-Oneida  ( vil. ) . 

Binneket,  BinneUM,  Binneku.  Binnekns,  Binneqnaat, 
Binnequas,  Blnneqaent,  Binneqaes,  Binnaquoii, 
Bixmioara.  Binnicaa,  BinnioheM,  Binniokes,  Bin- 
niokins,  Blnnioki,  Binnieut.  Blnnlkaet.BiimikM,  Bin- 
niqnes,  SlnnodowaimM,  SinnodwaimM,  BinnokM, 
Biimondewannef  Seneca. 

Si]inTu<-Sinyu. 

Binodouwaa,  Binodowannet— Seneca. 

Sin^oa«>Sinago. 

Binondowant"  Seneca. 

SInoyeoa—  IX)reto. 

SlnpaivellBh,  BinpaneUali.  Bin-poh-ell-aeh-adi,  Bin- 

eVL  Bin-poU-er-nn,  Bln-poil-tuuie—Sanpoil. 
pfiktS'm-Npiktim. 

Binaelan,  Binselano,  Blnselau,  Sl&telaw^Siaalaw. 

Binalnoki,  Binsinoqa,  Bln-8ing»Sintsink. 

Biniitwans  «•  Sisseton . 

Bin-iHh-hoo-iBh»Sln8likhoolsh. 

Bin-tpee-Uah = Nespelim. 

BSnUOsL-Sintaktl. 

Big-te'-ttda  wi-oa-sa— Shoehoni. 

Bin-too- too.  Bintoa-tou-onlkh^Sintootoolish. 

BIi4ga3[0l«T8isbusindt8akdhe. 

Biiit«lnok>-  Mauhaseet. 

Bintdnn-Sintsink. 

Binnltiklstax-Senljextee. 

Bin-who-yelp-pe-took— Ck>l  ville. 

Btnyaupichkara^San  Dleguito. 

Bioane»Saone. 

Bi6ki,  Bi-o'-U-bi.  Bi-o'-me-ZuiU. 

Sioiiaa8i->Scona8si. 

Biono»Saone. 

Bionlmone— Slchomovl. 

Bionne—Saone. 

Bioox,  Biot»  Dakota. 

B.  Io8epho»Patoqua. 

Bioa->  Dakota. 

Bionan"Siouan  Family. 

Bioa  Mendeooaoantono-Mdewf  kanton. 

Bfoones,  Bioaones—Saone. 

Bionae— Dakota. 

Bionshwaps  »  Sh  oswap. 

BioualawB^Siuslaw. 

Biontt— Dakota. 

BioQx-Dakota,  Siouan  Family,  Tiou. 

Bionx  de  TEtt-Santee. 

Blonx  des  pralries—Teton. 

Btouxet-i  Dakota. 

Bionx  Mindawaroarton=-Mdewakanton. 

Bionx  nomadet,  Bionx  oocidentanx— Teton. 

Bionx  of  tho  Broad  Leaf>- Wahpekute. 

Bionx  of  tho  Leaf"- Wahpeton. 

Bionx  of  the  Meadows,  Bionx  of  the  Plain —Teton. 

Bionx  of  the  Prairies— Matatoba. 

Bionx  of  the  River,  Bionx  of  the  River  Bt.  Peter's— 
Santee. 

Blonx  of  the  Rooka^  Aasiniboin. 

Bionx  of  the  Bavannas— Teton. 

Bionx  of  the  Woods,  Bionx  orientaux— Santee. 

Bionx-Osages— Osage. 

Bionxs— Dakota. 

Bionx  sedentaires— Santee. 

Bionxs  of  the  Lakes— Mdewakanton. 

Bionxs  who  shoot  in  the  Pine  Tops- Wazikute. 

Bionx-Tentons,  Bionx  Teton— Teton. 

Bionx  Wahpaooota— Wahpekute. 

Bionx  Wahpatone— Wahpeton. 

Biowes— Saone. 

Bi-oxes— Dakota. 

Bipan— Llpan. 

Blposka-nnmakaki— Sipushkanumanke. 

Bippahaws— Sissipahaw 

8i-pn'-oka  nu-man'-ke,  Bipnske-Hnmangkake— Si- 
pushkanumanke. 

Biqnitchib-Kwatami. 

Sira-grins— Shregegon. 

Birde-Sarai. 

Birlnneoes,  Birinnesea— Shawnee. 


8irkhiatamk-l 


ntaroka. 


Birmillinr— S 
Wios— P&o. 
Biroux— Dakota. 
Bisaghroano— Miasiflanga. 
Bisapapa— Sihaaapa. 

Bisatoone,  Bisatoons,  Biseton,  Sisetwans— Sisseton. 
Bishat-Seahart. 
Bishn— Sesum. 

B.  Isidore  Humanas— Pueblo  de  los  Jumanoa. 
Bi'  sinLae— Sisintlae. 

Bisin-towanyan,  Bisi  toan,  Bisitons,  Bisitoowag,  Bi-d- 
t'wans-Sisseton. 

Sisidia-nIn~Shoehoni. 

8bk-SU8k. 

Si'ska,  Biska  Flat-Cisco. 

Bis-ky-on— Karok. 

Bisoquiohi— Isoguichlc.  » 

Bis'-qas-U'-tOn-Siskhaalltun. 

Bis'-qfin-me'  ^ihml- Yaoulna. 

Bissalones,  Blasatons,  Bisseeton,  Bissetoans,  disse- 

tong ,  BlMotonwan— Sisseton. 
Bissipalian— Slssipahaw. 
Bissisagnes-  Missiaauga. 
Sissispahaws— Sisslpahaw. 

Bissitoan,  Bissiton,  Bissitongs,  BiMi-t'wan— Sisi^ton. 
Bis-stsi-m^-Sitsime. 
Bistaaoona,  Bistasoone— Sisseton. 
Bisticoosta— Chastacosta. 
Bistons— Sisseton. 
Bi-stai-m^-Sitsime. 
Bisomi- Sesum. 
Bi-tanga— Chedunga. 
Bitca-Sitka. 
Ktoa'neU-Sichanetl. 
Blt'Oan-xn-BruId. 
Sitoa^xn— Sichanghu. 
Bitcha-Sitka. 

Bi-tchom-ovi,  Sitoomovi,  Bi-tcnm'-o-vi— Slchomovl. 
Bitka-kwan.  Bitka-qwan,  Bitkas-Sitka. 
Bitkeas-Siksika. 
Bitkhinskoe-Sitka. 
SiUeeoe-Setlia. 
Biton- Teton. 
Blitqoe'dt-Sitkoedl. 
Sit»4£no«i>-T8it8. 
Sitslm^- Laguna. 

Sitska  hinofipaka-Seechkabenihpaka. 
Bitteoiii-Uzutiuhl. 
Bittiqno-Sitiku. 
Bi-'twans  -  Sisseton. 
Binola— Zufil. 
Binr  Poils-Sanpoil. 
Binsdan,  Binselaws-SlaBlaw. 
Bi-vd— Lawilvan. 
Bivllihoa-Sibirijoa. 
Bivilleta-Sevilleta. 
Sivinte— Shivwits. 
Bivirijoa-Sibirijoa. 
Bivits- Shivwits. 
Bivola,  Bivolo,  Bivnlo— Zufil. 
Bivnx— Dakota. 

Si-vwa'-pi,  Sivwapi  win  wd-Siwapi. 
Si-wahs— Katlmln. 
Siwannoki— Casa  Grande. 
Biwanoos-Siwanoy. 
Biwer— Dakota. 
Biwhipa-Isleta. 
Biwinna  -  Sichomovi . 
Six— Kwatami,  Taoapa. 
Bix  Allied  Nations— Iroquois. 
Sixame— Sijame. 
Bixes—  Kwatami. 
Bixes  Old  Town-Sutali. 
Bix-he-Ue-koon,  Bixikau'a-Sikslka. 
Bix  nations— Iroquois. 
Bix  Nations  living  at  Bandnsky— Mingo. 
Bixtowns,  Bix  Towns  Indlans-Oklahannali. 
Biya=>Sia. 

Siyanguayas— Sillangua  yas. 
Bi-yan-ti,  Bi-yan-te-Siyante. 
BiyApa-ColvUle. 
Blyo-snbnla- Shi>  osubula. 
Biyo-taQka-Shiyotanka. 
B.  Javier,  B.  Javier  Bao.  B.  Javier  del  BaoelaSan 

Xavier  del  Bac. 
8.  Jean— San  Juan. 

B.  Jerome  de  los  Taos,  B.  Jeronimo  de  Taos,  B. 
I      Jeronimo  de  Toos— Taos. 
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B.  JoMhln->San  Joaquin. 

8.  Joume^San  Jiutn. 

8.  Joaqain^Basomima. 

8.  Joaquin  7  Sto  An*  (Ifuri)  -Xori 

8.  Joaqoin  7  8t«  Ana  Tepaeni^Tepachi. 

8.  John<-San  Juan. 

8.  Jotd-San  Joe6. 

8.  JoU  do  Jooono«tla«Joconoetla. 

8.  Joo^  del  Tisonaso-Tlzonan). 

8.  JoMf,  8.  Joaefo-Patoqua. 

8.  Jo«^  Imori— Imuris. 

8.  Joo^  Matape—Matape. 

8.  Joaeph  da  Bo76pa*»oyopa. 

8.  Jua—San  Juan  de  loe  Jemez. 

8.  Joan  Baatlfta>"San  Juan  Bautista. 

8.  Joan  Oapiatrano,  8.  Joan  Oapirtrano  deinaiituo"- 

Uturituc. 
8.  Joan  Oorapa-'Corapa. 
8.  Juan  de  Onaohinela^Huachinera. 
8.  Juan  de  Mata-  Mata. 
8.  Juan  OnaeUnera— Huacbinera. 
8.  Joan  Perotan^-Peyotan. 
8.  Joan  Qoiburi-Quiburi. 
8.  Jddaa  Tadeo— Tadeo  Vaqui. 
8kaaehkook,  8kaahkook-8caticook. 
8kaap>-Khaap. 
Bkaoewanilom— Abnaki. 
Skaehhooke,   Skaokkook,   8kaohkoke,  Skaohkook, 

Skaohtiooket,  Bkaokkook,  Skaokoor,  8kacktef  e> 

Scaticook. 
8kad-dat,  Skad-datta-Skaddal. 
8ka4jati,  Ska^jeta,  Skacate,  Bkaffet-Ska^it. 
8kacnkook— Scaticook. 
8kacfananes,  8kafhqiianockronoa»NlpiaBing. 
8kapia7,  Skagwa— Ska^^y. 
8ka-iiak-bn«k— 8kahakmehu. 
8kaiffee»Skoiya8e. 
Unikai'Eten-Skekaitin. 
Skai-na-mish  »  Skih  wamish. 
Skairi-Kutenai. 
Bkaiwhamish-Skihwamish. 
8k'a'-jab-Skagit. 

8k&-k&-Ush.  Ska-ka-mlUi-Skokomiah. 
8kakies-Sauk. 
SkakoUak-  Skokomiah. 
8kUilX-TtL«4earora. 
Bkal-losn— Clallam. 
Bkalza,  Skalzi.  8kali7-Katenai. 
Bkama-Gulhigildjing. 
8kamoken,  Skamokin— Shamokin. 
8ka-ino7-na]n-aoha  <-  Spokan. 
8kaiiatiarationo,  Skaniadaradifhroonaa,   8kaniata- 

rati-h^ka,     Skaniatarationo,     Bkanifadaradii^- 

roonaa,  Skaniodara^iroonaa^NantiooKe. 
Bkaocin— Skauishan. 
Skao  nans— Sulu-stins. 


8k-ipa,  8kappah-Skappa. 
Sk'a'-qaos — Skakhaus. 


'-qaos 
Skaqnahmieh.  8kaqaaniiah— Skokomiah. 
8ki-ru-r^' — Tuscarortf. 
SkaeqoanUah— Skokomisb . 
BkatapoahoiBh— Montagnais. 
Skatieok.  Skattock- Scaticook. 
8k'aa'eUtak»  Scowlitz. 
'Skaui'oan — Skauishan . 
Skatin-ya-ta-ha-ti-hawk— Nantiooke. 
Ska'ntil-Skaddal. 


Skawaghkeea— Oquaga. 
8kawah-Iooki»S' 


-Skwawahlooks. 
Skawendadya— Oka. 
Skawkahmish,  Bka-whanUah— SkihwamiBh. 
Skaxeknnma—  FoxeH. 
Bka'-7aM,  Skayea—Skoiyase. 
8kea-wa-mith — Skihwamish. 
Skeoaneronont— NipisainR. 
8kec'-e-ree— Skidl. 
Ske-okei-a-mouse — Skecheramouse. 
Skee-cha-wav<=r  Sk  itswish. 
Bkeedant »  Skedans. 
Bkee'-de,  Bkeedee,  8kee-e-ree<t-SkldL 
Bkeelaomiah-Skitswish. 
Bkeen—Skinpah. 
Bkeena  Indiam— Tsimshlan. 
Bkeeree-Skidi. 

Bkeetsomiih,  Bkeeteoniah- Skits  wish. 
Skehandowana— Wyoming. 
8keina«T8ano. 

Bkekaneronona,  Bkekwaaenhronon— Nipiasing. 
Bkelaa'-ulk-  Eutenai. 


Bka-lnh-aOkinagan. 

Bkenappa— Skanapa. 

Bkenoniehronon— Foxes. 

Bkenaowahneronon'Saint  Fmnda. 

Bkepah^Skappa. 

Bkeqnaneronon-'NipiaBing. 

Bkere,  Bkerreh-Skidi. 

Sketapnahoiah — Montagnais. 

B'ke-tekl-mlth.  B'ketehmiah-Sktehlmish. 

Bketigeti-Skidqg:ate. 

Bket-ahiotin-  Skichistan. 

Bketaomkh.  Sketaai-Skitswish. 

Bkeyaehaaitth— Skihwamish. 

Bke-yuk— Ntlakyapamuk. 

BlMT-wah-mlah,  Bkeywliamlsh-Skihwamish. 

8'Xhinkit-Tlingit. 

BkkMaok-Skiooak. 

Bkid-a-gate-Skldegate. 

BUdana,  Skidanst^kedans. 

Bki'daoqao — Skidaokao. 

BUddan— Skedans. 

BUd-de-catea.     Skiddegeet,    SUdegat,      SUdegata 

Siade— Skidegate. 
SUdegatta-Skidegate,  Skittagetan  FamUy. 
Bkidigate-Skldegate. 
BUdoQkoa-Skldaokao. 
BUen-Bkinpah. 
SUghquan-'Nipiasing. 
Whoah-Skicoak. 
Bkilakh-Skilak. 

Skilloolf .  BUUate.  BkiUats.  Skfflatta-Skilloot. 
Skim-i-an-moo —Semiahmoo. 
BUn-Skinpah. 
BUnnaeook— Shinneoock. 
8kI'np&-.Skinpah. 
Skin  prioka'Tawehash. 
Bkiquamish^Skokomish. 
Bki-ahis-tin-Skichistan. 
Bklt'  sLa-i  na-i  zadaM-Skistlainai-hadai. 
Bkif  a-gtt,  8kit-»«atea.  8kit^i-get-Skid< 
8kit-m&i,  Bkitsaik,  Bkitaftmlkq.  Bkitani,  ' 

Bkitswisn. 
BUttagete-Skidegate. 
BUttageti-SkidM^te,  Skittagetan  Family. 
Bkltt  de  gatea,  SUttegaa.  BUttegata,  Skittgetta- 

Skidegate. 
Bkinaee-Cayuse. 
Bkiwhamisk-Skihwamlsh. 
Bk-EkaUah-Sekamlsh. 
Bk'lalo-Stlaz. 

B'KIallams,  B*Klallaa,  BKlal-lnm-Clallam. 
Bklarimm  -*  Sanpoil. 
Bk'milc»Kimu8. 
Skoa'ti'adaa-Skwataladas. 
Bkook  Hook -Scaticook. 
BkoflLea— Nascapee. 
Bkog-Skooke. 
Bko-kar'-le— Schoharie. 
Bkoka^hki-KohasbU. 
8koi-el-poi-Ck>lville. 
Bkols'ohint— Mountain  Crows. 
Skoi-yaoe—  Skoiyaae. 
Bkokale-Sbaukel. 
Bkokamiah— Skokomish. 
Bko-ki  ha°-7a'— Creeks. 
8k»-k5bc'-Skokomi8h. 
Bkokomieh— T  wana. 
Bkokoniak —Skokomiah. 
Bkolale— Shaukel. 
Bkolaa—  Kutenai 
B'Komiak-Skokomlsh. 
S*Koakook"-Comox. 
Bko-ne'-aae— Skolyase. 
Bkoomio— Squawmish. 
Bkopa—  Tapishlecba. 
Bko-pabah— Skopamish. 
Bkopah— Skappiu 
Bkopakmiak,  Bkope-ihmisk,  Bkopa-a-miih~Skopa- 

mlsh. 
Bko-ako-mish"-Skokomish. 
B*Koale-ma-miah— Sbotlemamlsh. 
Skotaoook— Scaticook. 
Bkoton-Bhaata— Chasta-Skoton. 
Bkoindl— Skwawahloolu. 
Bkowliti-Scowlitz. 
Skozwilc-Skohwak. 
Bk'qo&'mic,  Bk-qo'mio— Squawmish. 
Bkraelings,     BknrilingaT,     BkneUinga,    Bkrdllnga, 

BkroeUngnes"  Eskimo. 
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Bk-tah-l»i:niii— Sktatalej  am. 

Bk-t£hl-mkh-Sktehlmlah. 

Bkniiidifol-SikBika. 

BkaaldMgi-  Foxes. 

Bknok-ttan-a-jumpcSktahlejiiiii. 

8k  !u'  dM-Skudu8. 

Skolmak-Skohwak. 

Bkoks^t-Skukskhat. 

Skuknm  Ohook—Skookum  Chuck. 

Bkalkayn—Skaukel. 

Sknnk— Hokarutcha,  Kunipalgi. 

Bkoniiemoke— Attacapa. 

Skunnepaw'Skanapa. 

8kii5fial['k-Skohwak. 

Bknppah  «  Skappa. 

Bka'-rzdt-Skuighut. 

Bkatani-Atslna. 

Skawha,  Bkawka^Skohwak. 

Bkaya'm  >■  Sk  weabm. 

Bkay^pi-ColyiUe. 

Bknny— Skusis. 

8kwahw-«da +M>-Squaxoii. 

Bkwai-aitl-Squaitl. 

8kwftk-fliii«  Skwak-fin-a-mkli— Squaxon. 

Bkwa'-Kwel »  Kaquaith. 

Skwale,  Bk'wa-l^ffb*.  BkwaU,  SkwalUahmidi^Skwals- 

Kisqualli. 
Bkw-anUsh'SquamiBh.  Squawmlsh. 
Bkwa'n&ni — 6q  uan  naroo. 

Bkwawk3en,  SkwawkBin,  Bkwawkniamiah  -"Squaxon. 
Bkwaw-mlBh— Squamiah. 
Bkyifaalco-Skidaokao. 
Bky-lak-ten— Skalekaum. 
Bky-Man^  Makhpiyawichaahta. 
BkysMi,  Bkynse^-Cayuse. 
Bl^-int-miBh^Skihwazniah. 
Bli'aqtl,  Bla'axL-SIaakU. 
B-lalr  wimwiiaSalabl. 
BlakagnJgat"  Hlahlokalka. 
Sla-na-pa—Tzlanapah. 

Blaoaeud-deimie,  8ia-a'-ah-kiu-tiimeh'T1iiflkes. 
81aT«"-Kawchoainne,  Thlingchadinne. 
Slave  Indlani-Etchareottine,  Ettchaottine. 
BlaTo  Indians  of  Ft  Liard-Etcheridlegottlne. 
Slaves— Etchareottine. 
Slavas  propsr—EtchaotUne. 
Blavey— Etchareottine. 
BLaaca'ynx-:  Upper  Fraser  Band. 
BLas-Stlaz. 

8.  JJmso,  8.  Lasaros— San  L&saro. 
Sleepy  Byes—Chansdachikana. 
ffiee^  kettle  band-Cheokhba. 
BUe^iTa  la'  nas">8tlenga-lanas. 
SUts-Stlaz. 

8.  Limon  TuosaniaTucaani. 
BlIV  ndATwa-i-Stllndagrwai. 
Blka-tlmrsohi-Kalispel. 
8.  Lorent'San  Lorenzo. 
8.  Lorenso-Plcurln,  San  Lftzaro.  San  Lorenzo. 
8.  Lorenzo  de  los  Picories— Picuris. 
8.  Lorenzo  del  Realito—San  Lorenzo. 
8.  Lorenzo  de  Picories—Picurls. 
Slosh —Schloas. 
Sloaaoons    dinneh,    Slonaons    Dennie,    Slona-enss 

Dinals,  Slooaonss  Tinaeh,  Slowaonss ,  Sloweronss, 

Blowercoss  •  IHnai,     Slna  -  oiiss  -  dinals,     Blnaens- 

tinneh— Tluskez. 
8.  Ldcas  de  Oalpa—Oalpa. 
S.  Lndlov  de  Bacapa>-i6acapa. 
8.  Lnis  Babi-San  Luis  Babi. 
8.  Lnis  Baoapa-Bacapa. 
8.  Lnis  Baonancosa-Bacuancoe. 
8.  Lnis  de  Baoapa-Bacapa. 
8.  Lnis  Gonzacra  Baoadeflrnaohi-BacadegnachL 
S.  Luis  Onebavl—Guevavl. 
8.  Lnis  Obispo  SeviUeU-Sevilleta. 
8.  Lnis  Quitobac— Bacapa. 
SluktU'  ktBn-Mtlaktlakitin. 
Blnmaffh— Slumach. 
Bmaoshop,  SmaosopsaSmackshop. 
8.  Hlafdalena— Buqulbava. 
8ma-hoo-men-a-ish»Spokan. 
8mak-shop»  Smackshop. 
8ma-li^-bn«Smalihu. 
Smalh.  Smalhkahmish— Smulkamish. 
8ma-lin-hn— Smalibu. 
Small-bird  sens- Wazhinkaenikashlka. 
Small  BritUe  Fat-InukHikahkopwaiks. 
Small  People^Iskulad. 


Small  Bobes— InuksikB. 

8.  Maroellns,  8.  Marcelo  de  Soaoitac,  S.  Marcelo 

Sonoydag— Sonoita . 
8.  Maria  de  Sncnnoa— Suamca. 
S.  Mark— San  Marcos. 

8.  Martin,  8.  Martin  of  the  Opas-San  MarUn. 
Smasoops— Smackshop. 
8.  Mateo— San  Mateo. 
8.  Mateo  Oant-Gant. 
8.  Mateo  Soroydad— Sonolta. 
8.  Mathias  de  Tntomagoidag— Tutoma^idag. 
8.  Matias  Tutnm— Tutum. 
8.  Matthaens  de  Siooroidaf — Sicoroidag. 
SmeUcameen— Similkameen. 
Smel-ka-mish— Smulkamish. 
Smess— Sumaee. 

8.  Miohael,  8.  Mignel— San  Miguel  Zuaque. 
8.  Miguel  Babispe— Babispe. 
S.  Miguel  Baonaehi— Bacuachl. 
8.  Mignel  de  Yavispe-Babispe. 
8.  M%uel  Toape— Toape. 
8.  Miguel  Tonora— Yonora. 
SmiUrkamuQ— Stuichamukh. 
ff—'tiy^ftf*^^,  BmiUcameen,  tlfPkft*''''!!,  8milk&aix  "■ 

Similkameen. 
Smith  Biver  Indians— Khaamotene. 
Smith  Sound  BsUmo— Ita. 
8  [anta] .  M  Larial .  Magdalen— Buqulbava. 
Smoekshop,  Smokshops— Smackshop. 
Smnlooe — Smu  1  kamish. 
8-na-a-«hikst-8eniJextee. 
S-na-faa-em,  ftt»^i»*<i«^  Bi^^h^fft »flnftkftf m . 
"    '    Diners— Paiute,  Shoshonl. 

Iniuaas— Comanche.  Shoshonl. 


i— Shoahoko. 


Snake 

**ntkft  Boot 

Snalattne-AtJ 

Snaaaimooh,  Bnanaimnq  -  Nanaimo. 

" 1— Shoshoni 


Sn.  Telipe— Terrenate. 

Sniekes- Seneca. 

SaihtUmih-SenkU. 

Sn  Jnaa-San  Juan. 

Sa<a-Shoshoni. 

Sao-dom-ish— Snohomish. 

Sno-kvil-mi-yfikh,  Snokwalmfl— Snoqualmu. 

SaSnoos,  Sno-no-wns-Snonowas. 

Snoqnalamiek.  Sno-qnal-a-mnhe,  Sno-qnal-a-mnke, 
SnoquaUmioh,  Sno-qualimiok,  bnoqualmie,  Sno- 
qnafanoo,  Sno-qnal-mook- Snoqualmu. 

Sno-no-wns— Snonowas. 


Sn  Fhelipe,  Sf  Philip  de  qneres— San  Felipe. 

SnpollixCo^^  *• 

Snuk— SuK. 


Snpoilix((>  SnpuAiai- Sanpoll. 


Snu'L'  siaL— Snutlelatl. 

Snxdtyns, — Sinkluse. 

Snxusina— Spokan. 

Soaoatina— Soaoatino. 

Soayalpi-ColyUle. 

Soba-Pitic. 

Sobahlvnris,    Sobaihipnre,    Sobaiporis,   Sobaipotis, 

Sobalpnres,  Sobaipuris  Pimas— Sobaipuri. 
Sobal-mok— Smulkiimish. 
Sobas-Soba. 
SobavpnreS|Sobaypnris— Sobaipuri. 

Socatoon— Sacaton. 

SocooUs,  Sooooqnis-Sokoki. 

Soeeorro-Socorro  del  Sur. 

Soooonky— Sokoki. 

Sockaoheennm — Shuswap. 

Soo-kail-kit-Sokchit 

So«k-a-muke-Sakumehu.    . 

Sookeffones,  Sookhigones— SokokL 

Seek  ladiaas-Sooke. 

Soddnmnes — Mokelumne. 

Seek  0  par  toy— Sakapatayi. 

Soobtish-Sockchit. 

Soolan— Saclan. 

Soooas-Shokhowa. 

Soookis-Sokoki. 

SoeoUomillos— Clear  Lake  Indians. 

Socoqniois,  Soeoqnis,  Socoqnois— Sokoki. 

Sooora,  Soeoro— Socorro,  Socorro  del  Sur. 

Socorro— Aymay. 

Socorra,  Socorro- Socorro. 

Socorro— Socorro  del  Sur. 

Soconky-Sokoki. 

Soegat^r— Oswegatchie. 

Sogihatohas— Saugahatohl 
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Sofkona^— Saoonnet. 

Bofo— Soco. 

Boforem  -» Apemr. 

■ontpofot  "Siikaispoka. 

SoEkoo,  Mh'-koon  -Sawcunk. 

Bolil-Sonsa. 

Bolkmiah»8ami^. 

BohoklM-Sokokl. 

BoiMBOf  SomenoB. 

Boi-U-ena,  Boi  it  ina-'Tsawatenok. 

Bolidune— SuiBun. 

8Sk->8ooke. 

BokaUw-SokokL 

Bokaspofe^Sukaispoka. 

Bo-k^-kfdt-8okchlt. 

Skea-Sooke. 
k-kail-klt-Sokobit 
Sokkld-Sauk. 
Bo-ko'-a—Shokhowa. 
BokoUaa,  Bokokloit-Sokoki. 
Sokonaa,  BokoneMet^Succonemet. 
Bokoqoioii,  BokoquJs,  SokBaUak,  Bokonakiaks,  So- 

kaueki-Sokoki. 
Boktioh-Sokchit. 
Bolaokeyn-Solakiyu. 
Bolameeo  »Chiaha. 
Bolano»SaD  Francisco  Bolano. 
Boledad'Nuestra  Seftora  de  la  Soledad. 
Bol-ka-ehoh 'Saltketchen. 
Bololnnmet^Tuolumne. 
BoloUnok-Wishosk. 
BolomaMt— Tuolumne. 
Boma« — Tsomosath. 
Bomena—Ntlakyapamuk,  Siamannas. 
Bo-me-aaa—Somenos. 
BomMi-Somo. 
BS'mazalttz-Somehnlltk. 
Bomb^taaha&'Somhotnechau. 
B*o-maa»Somo. 

Bdmxot&eokaa—Somhotnecbau. 
Bonsano-Songlsh. 
Bonraaketont,  Bonfaakioont.  Bosfaaqoltont,  Bonfa- 

tuoB,  Songati,  Bongatskitona^SiaBetoii. 
BongMt^SoDgish. 
BongMkitont,     BonfMkitoax,     Boiig«atikont"-8i8- 

seton. 
BonghMa'Stsanfes. 
Bosffaifls^Songish. 
Bonfoapt »  Shongopovl. 
Bonf— Sonoita. 

B6nikanik,  B^-k'ni-Vf^ohita. 
Bonkaakitont— Sisseton . 
Bonkawaa-s  Tonka  wa. 
Bonnioto— Scioto. 

Bonnontoeronnom.  Bonnontonaheronnons— Seneca. 
8oimontoaan«-Totiakton. 
Bonnontoueronnoni,  BonnontoTaoa^Seneca. 
Bonoaitae,  Bonoi,  Bonoitao— Sonoita. 
Bonoma-sSan  Francisco  Solano. 
Bonomaa,  Sonomellos,  Bonomoa,  Bonona—Sonomi. 
Bonontoehronnona,  Sonontoerrhonona.  Bonontoaae- 

rononf ,  Sonontoaanhnonoii,  Sonontonana.  Sonon- 

touehtonon,    Bonontoaona,    Bonontrerrhonona— 

Seneca. 
Bonora— Opata. 
Bonorita,  Sonoytao^Sonoita. 
Bonaob«*-Tom8obe. 
Bontaooana  -  Ottawa. 
Sontonaheroimona,    Bontonhoironon,    Bontonhona- 

thonona -»  Seneca. 
So-nna'-ho-gwa-to-war— Cayuga. 
Sonwaokolo —Sawokli. 
Boo  »  Dakota. 
Sooc-he-ahi-Sukaispoka. 
Boof-Oorra— Tflofkara. 
Soo-i-aoo-nea»Suisun. 
Sookee— Soquee. 
Sook-e-nock-e  -  Suk  inatchi. 
Sook-kamos^Suk,  Kim  us. 
Soonea— Zufii. 

Boon-noo-daugh-wa-no-wenda  »  Cayuga. 
8oo-paa-ip— Supajdp. 
Soopla,  Soopua»£sopu8. 
Soo-wan'-a-mooh  »  ok  inagan. 
Sopak'-tft-Sopaktalgi. 
Sopea,  Sopes«£Bopu8. 
Bopono— Sopone. 
Sopopoi-Soyopa. 
Bopori^Sepon. 


Bopoa— Esopus,  Tunxis. 

Boquacl^jok,  BoonacUoka— SokoU. 

Boquagkaeke^Squawkeag. 

Boqauiiah—Suquamisb. 

Boqaatooka,  BoquoUa,   Boquoqnioii,  Boqvoqaiaa- 

Sokoki. 
Borapkanifh— Sarapinagh. 
Boro«rexs»  Nlpissing. 
Bore  baoka">Cnankaokhan. 
Borleoi,  Borriquoia-Micmac. 
Boxti-Sarsi. 

Boaemltaia.  B-oaamity»Awani. 
Boskawneae,  Boahoneea,  Boahonaa^Shoahoni. 
Bo-ao-b&.  Bo-ao'-ba-bar— Shobarboobeer. 
Bo'-ao-i-ka'-ni— Shoshoni . 
Boaokoa-  Shoehoko. 
Bo-ao-na,  Boaone,  Soaoaae,  Soaonaa,  Bo'-ao-ni^Sbo- 

shoni. 
Botaao-'Sutaio. 
Botokaway— Alacbua. 
BoUnni-Sani. 
BoteomeUoa— Wappo. 
Sothouea,  Bothoula— Uzutiuhi. 
Bothnse,  Botoea— Chippewa. 
Botomiejroa— Wappo. 
Botonia»U2UtiuM. 
Botooa— Chippewa. 
Botorhra-Saturlba. 
Botoa,  Botooia-UzutiuhL 
Botoyomaa— Wappo. 
BotaL-Sotstl. 
Botto  >-  Chippewa. 
Botnriba— Saturiba. 

Bonohitiony,  Boaehitioiiya— Doustioni,  Uzntiuhi. 
Boookelaa— Sawokli. 
Bouday^'  Kadohadacho. 
Bonaa,  Sooax— Dakota. 
Boogakatohae'  Saugahatchi. 
Boagaakioona-Sisseton. 
Bon-go-kat-oka'Saugahatchl. 
Bookana— Snwanee. 
BooikUaa*- Sawokli 
Boniaaoima->Suisun. 
Bouiz— Dakota. 

BoalierHolr,  Booliara— Amahami. 
.BoaUkilaa<- Sawokli. 
Bonlteanx^Chippewa. 
Botrndon  -  Sundum. 
Boon^— Zufii. 
Sotrntonaronona^  Seneca. 
Boaon,  Sonon-Taton—Saone. 
Boaqoel  '^  Osacalis. 
Bonnooia,  Bonrikoia.  Boorikwoalomm,  Sourlqooia, 

Boorlqaoaii,  Boorriqiioia— Micmac. 
Bona— Dakota. 
Boa  Baida— Saucita. 
Sooahwapa  <*  Shus  wap. 
Sonaitoon*-  Slsseton. 
Soatena— Chippewa. 
Southampton  -Saugeen. 
Southampton  Indiana^Shinnecook. 
South  Bay  Indiana"* Nusehtsatl. 
Southern- Chinookan  Family,  Nootka,  Salishan 

Family. 
Southern  Apaohaa— Faraon,  Gila  Apache. 
BouUiam  Arapahoaa,  BouUiem  Bana-^  Nawnnena. 
Southern  Ghinoahna— Chiricahua. 
Southern  Indiana— Cree,  Mashpee,  Maskegon. 
Bouthem  Killamuk— Yaquina. 
Boutham  Kinquaa— Conestoga. 
Southern  Pimaa— Nevome. 
Bouthoia,  Southouia— Uzutluhi. 
South  Sea  Indiana— Masbpee. 
South  Buaaatona-Miakecnakesa 
South  Thoinpaon— Halaut. 
Bouthton— Sninnecock. 
South  Yanktona- Yankton. 
Soutiea— Chippewa. 
Sotttouia— Uzutiuhi. 
Souwagoolo,  Souwogoolo— Sawok. 
BouxeDakota. 
Bouyoto— Scioto,  Sonnioto. 
SovoTo«8aboba. 
Sowaama— Pokanoket 
Bowahegen  Indiana— Souhegan. 
So  warn,  Sowame,  Bo  wamaett— Pokanoket. 
Bowan— Saone. 
Sowanakaa  -  Shawnee. 
S^wftniisSouthem  Cheyenne. 
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SowuLokM,  Sowanokaet— Shawnee. 

Sowui — Pokanoket. 

8ow-A-to  B-Comanche. 

Sowrahatoha,  Sow  ra  hatch  oha— Saugahatchi. 

SowhyUA— Tsoowanlie. 

SowinA  winw^  8o'-win-wa»-Sowiinwa. 

8owi  wiiw<i«Sowi. 

Sowooatuok—Sokokl. 

SowoeeoIooSawokli. 

So  woootnok— Sokoki. 

So-wok-ko-lot-  Sawokli. 

BowonUl»Southem  Cheyenne. 

Sow-on-no,  Sowonokoot— Shawnee. 

BowqnaoUok'Sokoki. 

Sow-waniM,  Sowwams'- Pokanoket 

Sojennoma  Soy  ennow. 

Soyopas-i  Mohave. 

8.  Pablo  Baiboat-Baibcat. 

8.  Pablo  Oomnrlpa—Cumurlpa. 

S.  Pablo  Peseadero— Pescadero. 

8.  Pablo  aaibari-Qnlburi. 

8pah-a-inan  »  Spahamin . 

Spa-ki-am  »  Spapium. 

BpaUumacheen,  SpaUttmoheen— Spallamcheen. 

Spanish  Indlani  "Charchcates. 

Spanish  Yoki-"  Witukomnom. 

Spanish  YatM-Ute. 

8.  Pantaloon  Aribaiba-Aribaiba. 

Spapiam— Spapium. 

Spa'ptiEn,  S-pap-tiin">Si>atsani. 

Sparrowhawki— Crow. 

Spatfim^  Spatsum. 

B.  Paaliis«San  Pablo. 

8pa'zKmin<=>  Spahamin. 

Spayam^Spaim. 

Spookled  Pani- Wichita. 

B.  Podro'Cumuiipa. 

8.  Pedro  do  Ixtaoan— Iztacan. 

S.  Pedro  Jloara^Jicara. 

8.  Pedro  Tnrisal— Turisai. 

8pe'im«Spaim. 

Spelemcheen,  Spellamoheen,  Bpellaminachiua— Spal- 

lamcheen. 
Spena— Dakubetede. 
Spenoet  Bridge,  Spencee  Bridge  Indians^-Nskakaul- 

ten. 
8.  Petnu— San  Pedro. 
Speram'Spaim. 
8.  Aielipe,  8.  PhiUp-San  Felipe. 
Spioheata,  Spicheev—Spichehat. 
8^i-lil-Salpilel. 
Split  Livera-Tapishlecha. 
Spogans,   Spokalns,    Spokane,    Spo-keh-miah,  Spo- 

kdmiah,  Spokein,  Spokena,  Spo-kih-niah,  Spoki- 

neiah,  Spoldnea,  Spokomiah— Spokan. 
Spd'aem^Spuzzum. 
Spring  Oreeka—Bidai. 
Spring  Oardena— Talahaasec. 
Spring  Indiana->Tyigh. 
Spring-people  -  Nushal  tkagakni. 
Spaggnm-sSpuzzum. 
Spoia'n"  Spokan. 
SpnQpnQolBmQi-Spukpukolemk. 
Spn'aom,  Spnzsam'»Spuzzum. 
Sqahe'ne  xaMa-i-oSkabene. 
8qa-i"Skae,  Skway. 
Soai&ad-Skaialo. 
SqalaQoa-Skaiakos. 
Sqai'-tao-Skaito. 
Sqa'ma-Sulhlgildjing. 
Sqta'oa— Skaoe. 
8Qiqai'Ek»Skakaiek. 
Sqa'-qwai  yn'-taln-Skhakhwaiyutala. 
Sqelo-Skelsh. 
SqEatsn^Skelten. 
Sqe'na—Skena. 
8qnainWiea<«SquawniiAh. 
8qoft'hidaa«  Skwahladaa. 
Sqohamlah— Squawmish. 
8q6wi-Shruhwi. 
S4aaiiito  -  Sanetch . 
Sqna-aitl-Squiatl. 
Sqnabage,  Booabang,  Squabang,  Squabavge,  Sqoa- 

Doag,  Sqoabog'-Quabaiig. 
Squ-agh-Ue  Indiana— Squawkihow. 
Sqnaghkieao  Foxes. 
Sqni^-'Skwah. 

Sqnahahtch  Indiana- ChlUlwack. 
Sqnaheag-Sqoawkeag. 


Sqnahk-aen.  Sqnah-ain-aw-miah— Squazon. 

Sqnah-tto-Skwah. 

Sqnai-aitl-Sqaiatl. 

Sqoakeage,   Squakeaya,    Sqnakheag,    Sqnakheig— 

Squawkeag. 
Sqoakie  Hill  Tillage— Dayoitgao. 
Squaldea— SquaMrkihow. 
Sqnakkeag— Squawkeag. 

Bqoakahin,  Squakakin,  8qaaka*na-ndah— Squazon. 
SqaaUi-ah-miah,    Sqnalli-a-miah,    Sqnally-ah-miah, 

Sqnallyamiah  -  Nlsqualli. 
Squam-a-oroaa— Squannaroo. 
Sqnamiah— Suquamish . 
Bqnamiaht— Squawmish. 
8quan-nan-0B,  Squan-nun-oa— Squannaroo. 
Squa'pamuQ— Shuswap. 
Squapanke — Quabaug. 
Bqna-qoe-hl — Kaqualth . 
Sqoaah  ▼illage— Tutuwalha. 
Sqna-ana-miah —Squazon . 
Squatchegaa— Foxes,  Sauawklhow. 
Squatehokoa—  Squawkihow. 
Squatila,  Bqnatita,  Sonatteta-Squawtits. 
8qaaw-a-toah — Col  ville. 
Sqnawkeagne,  Sqnawkheag— Squawkeag. 
Squawkey— Squawkihow. 
Sqnawkiehah— Foxes. 
Squawkie  Hill— Day  oitgao. 
Sqnawkihowa-  Foxes. 
Squawky  Hill— Dayoitgao. 
Sqnawleea— Nlsqualli. 
Sqoawmiah- Suquamish. 
Bqoawakin— Squaxon. 
Sqoawtaa — Squa  wUts. 
Squaw  Town— Grenadier  Squaw's  Town. 
Bqnazins — Squa  xon . 
Sqnay,  Squay-ya— Skway. 
Sqneam— Skweahm. 
Sqneer-yer-pe— Colville. 
8  quehala — Skalalo. 
Sqneitleteh-Squlatl. 
Sqnekaneronona— N  ipisslng. 
SQuha'mEn— Skuhamen. 
Sqd-lUno — Shruhwi. 
Sqniaelpa-Colville. 
Sqaiahla«Skaialo. 
Sqoi-aitl^Squiatl. 
SquiaU^Nisqualli. 
S'q&Iea'-tahi-Arikara. 
Sqnjhala— Skaialo. 
Squlm  bay,  Sqoinbay— Sequim. 
Sqai'nqun-SKuingkung. 
Squint  £yea-Kutchin,  Tukkuthkutchln. 
Sqnohamiah — Squawmish . 
Bquorina,  Squouln— Squaxon. 
S.  Rafael,  B.  Rafael  Acton,  8.  Rafael  de  los  Oentilea, 

S.  Raphael— San  Rafael. 
Bri'-gon-Shregegon. 
Broo-tle-mam-iah— Shotlemamish. 
8.  Roaalia  di  Mulege-Santa  Rosalia  Mulege. 
S.  Sabaa— San  Sabas. 
S.  Salvador = San  Salvador. 
Saangha-kdn  »  Sanyakoan. 
SSaumingmint— Saumi  ngmiut. 
B.  Serafin,  8.  Berafln  Actum,  8.  Serafino  del  Napcub-^ 

San  Serafin. 
BaDcnach&di-Siknahadi. 
Saikoaaoilar-mint-Sikosuilanniut. 
8.  Simeon  de  Tucaani— Tucsani. 
8.  Simon— Upasoltac. 

8.  Simon  Tucaani.  B.  Simon  Tueaani*»Ttic8ani. 
S.  Simon  y  Judas  de  Opasoitac— Upasoltac. 
S'alo-ma-miah— Shomamlsh. 
Bsokd&n  hide— Sukkwan,  Koetas. 
Sta.    See  Santa. 
SU-ai'-in=Stryne. 
Sta-amus— Stamis. 
Sta  Ana  Anamic— Anamic. 
Sta.  Bibiana-Bibiana. 
Sta.  CataUna,  8U.  Gatalina  OuitoUbaqui-Cuitcla- 

baqul. 
Sta.  Catarina— Cuitciabaqui,  Santa  Cataliiia. 
Sta.  Catarina  Gaitnagaba— Cuitciabaqui. 
Stach'in,  Btaekeenea-Stikine. 
Sta.  Olara-Santa  Clara. 
StaCmz— Nacori. 
SU  Omz  Babisi-Babifli. 
Sta.  Oma  de  Oaibauipetea,  Sta.  Omx  de  Jaibanipitoa 

de  Pimaa— Gaibanlpitea. 
Staotan-Staitan. 
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8tedM0B«— Stadaoona. 

B.  Tadeo  Batqni-^Tadeovaqal. 

flta-e-tan.  8ta«tont— Staitan. 

flta.  EnlaUa-Santa  Eulalla. 

Stafi'wli^Nestucca. 

8ta  Gertnidlt  8ark— Saric. 

Bta  Owtnidii  TediioodtfnaeU-'Techioodegtiacbi. 

flU-he-tah-Staitan. 

Btahl.  Btahl-kli-Stiaz. 

Bta'lxn— Stryne. 

BtaUak9-mamftih»Steilaooomami8h. 

BtaUam-Btaitan. 

Btain-Stryne. 

Bta  Isabel— Tuflonlmon. 

Btaltan — Ch  eyenne. 

Btak«d  Plata!  Indians.  Btaksd  Platais  Omaions.  Staked 

Plains  Onawas-Kwahari. 
Btakeen,   BtaUdn.    Btak-hin-kSn,    StaUiin'-kwin. 

BtaUdnskoe.  BtaUn-Stikine. 
Btak-Ubsh-Staktamljih. 
Btak-U-le-Jabsh-SktahleJuin. 
Btak-ta-mfib,  Btaktomish-Kwaiailk. 
BtAl  Q<aa  xftWi-Stulnaaa-badai. 
Bta.  Maria— Qalisteo,  Suamca. 
Bta.  Maria  de  los  Angelss  da  Bsnaripa— Sabuaripa. 
Bta  Maria  del  P6piilo  Toniehi-Tonichi. 
Bta  Maria  da  Vasaraoa— Baserao. 
Bta.  Maria  H aoori— Nacori. 
Bta.  MariaBahnaripa— Sahuaiipa. 
Bta  Maria  Tapnspa— Tepuspe. 
B«»Mario-aaUsteo. 
Btimas-Stamis. 
BtAna-SantaAna. 
Btankokans-  AsBumpink. 
BU'nla-i-Stanhlai. 
Bt.  Antonio— Senecu. 
Btaq-tdbo-Chehalis. 
Btaraio  Bolonio-Staria  Belenle. 
Btarrens-Mikakhenikashika. 
Btarikvikhpak.  Btari-Kwikhpak-Starik. 
Bta  Rosa  Abiqain-Abiqalu. 
Bta  Rosalia  Onapa— Onopa. 
BU  Rosa  TiUdefnaoU-Tibideguaobi. 
Btarraho,  BtAx^rih-h^-Arikara. 
Btarrr  Kwikbpik-Starik. 
Btanu  ^Tan">Nunamiut. 
Btasa'os  qi    gawa-i,   Btasanskeowai— Stasaos-keg- 

awal.  ^ 

Btastas— Stustaa. 
BUtohook-Skatebook. 
Btatoia'nl-Stabebani. 
Bta.  Teresa-Santa  Teresa. 
Stationary  Minetares-Hldatita. 
9ta'-tlam-ooh — Ldllooet. 
BtauA'oen-Sewatben. 
Btlawrs  xaMdafa-i-Stawas-baldagai. 
Btawtonik-Statannyik. 
Btazeka'ni-Stabebani. 
Btoa'tooHil-Scbacbubil. 
Bt  Cayetano— Tumaoaoori. 
Btollras-Ncbekuii. 
Btohitsui-Skitswisb. 
Btoilks-ScbllkB. 
Btotaik-Scblnk. 
B!  Olara-Santa  Clara. 
Bt  Oroiz  Indians— Munominikasbeenbug,  Passa- 

maquoddy. 
B'teokSsh-Nchekus. 
Bt'9uo  wito  -Sttbukb  wicb. 
Bteuwa'oEl- Se  watben. 
Bt  Diego  de  Pitqntai-Pitic. 
Bte'imidii- Crows. 
Btecoe,  Bteeooy— Stikayl. 
Bteelar-Skidf. 
Btegara,     Btegarakes,     Btegarakies,     BtegeraUes, 

Stegora- Stegaraki . 
Btdi-oha^-mish,  Steh-ohass,  Btehckop-Stebtsasa- 

miab. 
Btehl-lnm— StebUum. 

Bteilaooom,  Bteilakumalunish— Steilacoomamish. 
Bteila-qoa-mish,  Bteil-la-aoa-mish-StillaquamiBb. 
Stekohar — Stebtsasamiab . 
BteUni  Indiana-Stikine. 
BtAcoa,  Btekoah-SUkayi. 
Btelaoten,  Stel-atin- Stella. 
Btell-oha-sa-miih-Stebtsasamiab. 
St^ohi,  Bt6ntchi— Crows. 
Btenkenooks  -  Stegarakl. 
Btent-bun^Stebtlum. 


Btsteh-as— Stebtsasamisb. 

Btetohtlun,  Bte-te-ttAm-Stebtlmn. 

Btetlnm-LUlooet. 

Bt  Enlalla-Santa  Eulalla. 

Stewarts  Lake  Indians- Nlkoxliautin. 

8.  Thaddmis  de  Batki— Tadeovaqui. 

8  Thomas— Tome. 

Stiaggegliroano,  Btiagigroone— Cbippewa. 

BSooSa^tikayi. 

Stiohistan-Skicbistan. 

Stick— Tabltan. 

Stiekoas.  BtioUenes-Stiklne. 

Sttek  Indians-Taglab. 

StioUne-Stikine. 

Stiokoey-Stikayi. 

Sticks- Nucbwngb. 

Stiel  Bhoi,  Stietahoi-Skltswifih. 

Stikin-Stikine. 

Stm-Skidi. 

BtiUa-Stella. 

Stimk— Crows. 

Stinoards-Metsmetskop. 

Stinkards— Metsmetskop,  Winnebago. 

Stinkers,  Btlnks- Winnebago. 

Stitehaframish,   Stitoha-saw-miek,    Btitcbeo-sav- 

mish— Stebtaasamisb. 
Btjoekson- Tucson. 
Bt-ka-bish,   Bt-kflunlsk,  St  Kalmisk,    St^kamish— 

Sekamiab. 
BtlaU,  BtlaU-iUteh-Stlax. 
8*tlaht-tohtlt-ha-Gomox. 
SUat-Umoh.  BtU'tUnaH,  Stli'tUnmO,  BtU'Unaia- 

LlUooet  , 

Btl'sngB  li'nas— AosUanlnagai,  Stienga-ianaa. 
BtlingXennas— Stlenga-lanas. 
Stobskaddat-  Yakima. 
Sto  DoBu  de  Oochiti,  Sto.  Domingo   de  Cooras— 

Santo  Domingo. 
Btogaras— StegarakL 
Btohenskie-Stlkine. 
Bto-lo-qna-Ush,  Btolnehaoamish,  Sto-lnoh-wamisk, 

Bto-laok-ona-mish,  Btolnokwhsoiish,  Btolntswba- 

mish — Stil  laquamisb . 
Stone-Aflsiniboin,  Stone  Tsilkotin. 
Stone  Indians— Assiniboln,  Jatonabine. 
Stone  Kettle  Ssqnimaoz— Ukusikaalirmiut. 
Stone  Roasters-  Aasiniboin. 
Stones-Stone  Tsilkotin. 
Stone  Bionx.  Stoney— Assiniboln. 
Stoney  Greek  band— Nulaan  tin. 
Stoney  Indians— Ansiniboin. 
Stonies— Aasiniboin^  Tscbantoga. 
Stono,  Stonoes,  Stonoe  tribe-Stonoa. 
Stony  Greek  Indians— Aasunpink. 
Stotonia- Tututunne. 
Stotonik-Statannyik. 
Bfoz-Stoktoks. 
'Bt'qea-Sutkel. 
Bt-Qneen— Sequim. 
Straight  M6laIe-Molala. 
Strain- Stryne. 
Street  natives-Tllnglt. 
Btrongbows— Etcbendiegottine. 
Strongwood  Assfamibolnes -Tscbantoga. 
Stroagwood  Oree- Sakawitbiniwuk. 
Stryen- Stiyne. 

Btryne-No  akin —Stryne,  Nkoikin. 
Strynne,  Btrynne— Stryne. 
BtsE«ais-Cbeball8. 
Btske'eU,  Btske'a»Stskeitl. 
Stae  Gabltio-StucabiUc. 
Btfi'iH-Stuik. 

Stn'ikishy^ni-Stulkisbkeni. 
Btulz-Stuik. 

Storgeon  Indians- Nameuilinl. 
Stdwi'HamaQ-Stuicbamukb. 
Stxnaiyn-Siksika. 
S^e  Greek— Stryne. 
B^cson— Tucson. 
Sn- Dakota. 


Suagna-Suangua. 
Soahnee    " 


lee— Suwanne. 
Boalattne-Atfalatl. 
Soali,  SualT-Cberaw. 
Snanaimncns — Nanaimo. 
Sn-a-na-moh— Okinagan. 
Snanee  Old  Town— Suwanee. 
Soaque,  Snaqni- Zuaque. 
Sabaipares,  Subaipnris— Sobaipuri. 
Bao-oo-ah»Succaab. 
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8uo«onet,  BneconVMet— SocooneaBet. 

Suehamtera- Lakmlut 

Suoheen—Stiklue. 

Suche-pon— Sakaispoka. 

Sueliiu— Suchai. 

Suohongnawj— Sichomovi. 

Bnek-a-mtor— Lakmiut. 

SnokaneiMtt— Succoneaset. 

Siiokfai^  »  Eskimo. 

Sooklang,  SuckUng,  Snekieag— Sakiaag. 

SAol-U'-qo-t'^'^fbmi'-Siiahltakhotthatunne. 

Sneoi-Acoma,  Pecos. 

Siio-aaa-«ha-to-n7«-  Kwatami. 

Su'dfM-Kadohadacho. 

8odproTen — AdJ  uitsappa. 

8iie»  Dakota, 

SofCp— Rekwot 

Svgaat— Sugeree. 

Sugar  Eater  band— Penateka. 

Sngar-Baten-PtiDolntikara. 

Sugar  or  Honey  Eaten— Penateka. 

Sngartown— Kulaetsiyl. 

Sugans— Sugeree. 

Sugg^an—Sukkwan. 

Sug-wan-dog-ah-win-in-e-wug,  Sug-mm-dug-ah-wln- 

in-e-wug— Sugwaunduganwininewng. 
Snhiaxe'guh-Shuyakekah. 
Sohtal-Sataio. 
Sui-Sowi. 
Sail-Dakota. 
Snipam— Siupam. 
Soltlaw— Sluslaw. 
SuiTiriti— Seuvarits. 
Snka-iflhp<gi-SukaiBpoka. 
8fl-k»-tod-ne'  ^dnnJK— SukechunetunQe. 
SnUangka— Suklaug. 
SnUnatchi-SuklDatcba. 
8fik-kwe'-te«-KwatamL 
SnkMnchi— Chukchansi. 
Snkwiunet,  SokwanUsh— Suquamish. 
Suli^ame— Sulujame. 
8a-lan-na—  Lulanna. 
Bnlatelik-Wishofik. 
Sulavig-mente-Selawigmiut.    ' 
BnUuggoea— Cherokee. 
Sola't-Tsulus. 
Bumaoaoori— Tumacacori . 
Bumanaa— Tawehash. 
Bnmaa,  Bu-mat-se— Sumaaa. 
Bnmea-Suma. 
Boml— Zufii. 
BuQ-maun— Samaun. 
Bomme— Etah. 
BnmonpaTl,   Bnmoporry,    Bnmopowy,    Bumopoy— 

Shongopovi. 
Bnn-Mleiiikaahika. 
Bunah^imee— Snohomlah. 
Bnndia— Sandla. 
Bnndowni— Sumdam. 
Bnn-Tlower-Beed-Eaten-Shoniylkidlka. 
Bun  gena-Mienlkashika. 
Bun-hnntert — Tabeguache. 
Bnfil-Zufii. 

Bofi  Ik6eka-Shungikcheka. 
Bnaia-Zufli. 
Bonk-Suk. 

diiQkalia  napin— Shungkahanapin. 
Bnnka  ynte^ni-Shungkayuteanni. 
BanciMti-Sungkltaaa. 
Bunne— Zufli. 
Bnnnekei— Seneca. 
Bnn-num  ->  Sunum. 
Bon-nan'-at-  Dakota. 
Bnnaet  Indiani— Natchez. 
SnBtf-Sufigltsaa. 
Bnny— Zufii. 

Bunyendeand— Jnnundat. 
Btt'nyltsa,  Biinyitd'-Zufii. 
Saoonlo— SawoklL 
Baouex— Dakota. 
Bnpais.  Bnpiea,  Bnpte— Havasupai. 
Suponokerv,  Bupowolewy— Shii>auloyi. 
Bappal— Havaaupai. 
Buqqo-Sa  —  Sukkwan. 
BnqTiahmtoh — Suquamlah. 
Bn-qnah-nateh-ah— Suklnatchi . 
Bfi'QuapmaQ— Shuswap. 
Boraminie — Sa  wan). 
Bnroee,  Bnroi,  Boroie— Sarsi. 


Snriquoit— Mlcmac. 

Borra  Blanoot— White  Mountain  Apache. 

Bnrrendereia— Showtucket. 

BnrrlUot-  Castake. 

Bii-rxib'  tJ^'hi'-tdn-8urghU8testhitun. 

Boaagney— Susuquey. 

Buaanna— Bosanic. 

Buaoahannaea,  Busoohannet-Conestoga. 

Buahetno —Sushi  tna. 

Buahwap—  Kuaut 

Butolet — Susolas. 

Bnaqoahanna,  Bnaqnahannoeki,  Bnaqnehanaa,  Bu»> 

quehannagh — Conestoga. 
Bnaquehannah  Indians— Oquaga. 
Bnsquehannah  Kinqiiays,  Susquehanna's,  Busque- 

hannooks,  Busquenannoes,  Bnsquehannos,  Busque- 

hanoeks,   Busquehanoes,    Busqukannok^    Susqul- 

hanous^— Conestoga. 
Bussee— Sarsi. 
Buaseetons- Bisseton. 
Buasekoon— Sarsi. 

Bnssetong,  Bnssetons,  Bussetonwah— Sisseton. 
Busses,  Bussi— Sarsi. 


Bussitongs — Sisseton . 

Bussitongs  of  £oohe  Blanche- Kahra. 

Bn'-su-ne-  Shoshoni. 

Bus  za-idAga-i— Sus-haidagai. 

Bd'tXgfl'-Sitiku. 

Butaguison— Sudacson. 

Su'-tai-Sutaio. 

Butaquisa^,  Butaqulsau,  Sutaqnison- Sudacson. 

Btt'tasi'na,  B&U'ya,  BuUyo-Sutaio. 

Buth-setts-Seshart. 

Bn'-ti-Sutaio. 

Butkhoon— Sutkum. 

Sutsets-Seshart. 

Butuaml- Lutuamian  Family. 

Buturees— Sugeree. 

Suuk-Suk. 

Buak-kamns- Suk,  Kimus. 

Buwanee  Old  Town,  Buwa'nX- Suwanee. 

Buwanoes— Sliawnee. 

Buwarof — KIngiak. 

Buworof  —  Paugwik. 

Buysnm- Suisun. 

Bvemofftsi—  AglemI  u  t. 

Bwi-dalish— Siamannas. 

Bwaggles    town,   Swaglaws,    Bwaglers,    Bwagles— 

Sawokli. 
Bwa-hol -Sasuagel. 
Bwa4ash — Swalarh. 
Bwales-Sawokli. 
Bwali— Cberaw. 
Bwampee,  Bwamples,  Swamp  Indians,  Swampy  Greek 

Indians,  Swampy  Orees,  Swampy  Zrees,  Swampys— 

Maskegon: 
Swan-Oreek  band— Wapisiwisibiwininiwak. 
Swedebish- Svdnomish. 

Sweegaohie,  Sweegassie,  Sweegoohie— Oswegatchie. 
Swees- Sarsi. 
Bwegaaohev,  SwJS-g&'-che,    Swegachee,  Swegaehey, 

Swegaohu,  Swegaohy,  Swegatsy— Oswegatchie. 
Sweidfpa-Colville. 
8  wetcatchie  -  Oswegatchie. 
Swgaliatehies-Sawokliudshl. 
Swi-el-pree-Colville. 
Swimnush— Sequfm. 
Swo-Kwabish— Suquamish. 
Sxa-nu-xt— Skanuka. 
B.  Zaver  du  Bac,  B.  ZaTier,  8.  Zavier  del  Bao— 

San  Xavier  del  Bac. 
B.  XsTier  des  Prals,  S.  Xavier  des  Pres-La  Prairie. 
Bzqomio— Squawmish. 
B-yars— Saia. 
Sybaik,  Sjbayks-Sebaik. 
Byouan— Sequan. 
By-cus— Saikez. 
Sydproren— Ad  juitsnppa. 
8yUet7-Siliery. 
Syneok,  Bynek,  Bynekees,  Bynekes,  Bynioks,  Synne- 

kes,  Synnoks— Seneca. 
Syouslaws  -  Siusla  w. 
Bypanes— Lipan. 
Byquan— Sequan. 
Synay— Skway. 
Bywanois — Si  wanoy . 

Tiia-'fi-yal-a-na-wan-Heshota  Ayahltona. 
TUishiwanl-Zufii. 
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Ta-Ah-t^<-Tatlatimne. 

T&aiyi'hlto&ft  *Hlnelawm— Heshota  Ayahltona. 

T!i'a}->  PaabManas. 

Taaogo- Tioga. 

Taaovaiaias,  Taaoyayaset— Tawehash. 

Ta-ii'p-pn— Tapo. 

Taatey — Tooee  v. 

Ti-aihi- Apache. 

Taai-nei — K  naiakhotana. 

Ta'a-t'oo'  )ihm<<>Targhutthottinne. 

T&at6n'hlanah-kve-Taa. 

Tirik  t^ne«TatIatunne. 

Tab-Tabo. 

Tabta'-Tapa. 

Tabai^naohe,  Tabahuaohes— Tab^uache. 

Tabsrou-iTamaroa. 

TabayaMoTawehash. 

Tabaohya,  Taberaaehis,  Tabefwaehes,  Tabehnaohit, 

Tabe-naobM  ^  Tabeguac  he. 
Tabenta  -  Taensa. 
Tabeqnache,  TabMuaohe  JJim,  Tab«waobM,  Tabia- 

ohk  oTabeguacne. 
TabitlUi,  Tabittibifl,  TabittUds-Abittibi. 
Tabk«p£ya»Walapai. 
Tab  Qyd-mii»Tabo. 

Taboajras,  TaboayaaM,  Taboayaiet— Tawehasb. 
Tabo  wiawii--Tabo. 
TaboyasM,  Tabuayaa— Tawehash. 
TabraeUs— Tabeguache. 
Tab  wim-wii-Tabo. 
Taby-Talasse. 
Ta-cab-ci-nyu-mfih  »  Navaho. 
TaoadocoroQ  »  Tacatacuru. 
Tacamanes,  Taoamet— Tacame. 
Taoasnanet — Pa«nacanes. 
Tacataoouru— Tacatacuru. 
Ta  ^'xii-Tadhaghu. 
Taoci-Dogi. 
Tachees-Texas. 
Taohakaroreina  »>  Tuscarora. 
Tachea-Tachi. 
Taohl,  Taohiea-Texaa. 
TacU^yat— Unaligmlut. 
Taokankanie— Ta  wakoni . 
Taok-chan-de-au-ohar-Tackchandeseecbap. 
Tacklea= Texas. 
Taonahetca«Tashnahecha. 
Taookoquipeaoeni »  Pineshow. 
Taconea»  Taeame. 

Taoonet,  Taoonick.  Taconock-Taconnet. 
Tao66n  «-  Yaq  ulna. 
Taoopin-«Gupa. 
Taoopoaoaa  <»  Tapoaa. 
Taooa— Taos,  Tewa,  Taku. 
TaoouUie-Takulli. 
Taeubavia  »  Tucubavia. 
Taouenga—Cahuenga. 

TaoulU.  Taoullie,  T&ouUiea.  TaooUy-TakuUi. 
Taoupin— Gupa. 
Tacuaaa=-Tapo6a. 
Tadaoone«Stadacona. 
Taderighronea  =>  Tutelo. 
Tadea  vaqui-Tadeovaqui. 
TaAjediayi-Tadii. 
Tame  jinra-Tadzhezhinga. 
Tadie  imikaoi»ga«-Tadzheunlkashinga. 
Ta^i-Taohi. 
Tadooah  -  Tad  iish . 
Tadoucao,  Tadonaae,  Tadonaca,  Tadonaaao.  Tadoua- 

aaciena = Tadousac. 
Tadpole  place  »  To  kogalgi. 
Ta-dnm'-ne—Telomni. 
Taduaao,  Taduaaekok^ Tadousac. 
Ta-ee-tee-tan  »  Tihittan. 
Tae-keo-ge — Tuskegee. 
Taenoaa=Taen8a. 
Taenaapaoaa = Tan  gi  bao. 
Taenaoa,  Taenzaa-^Taensa. 
Taflqae  ==■  Taj  iq  ue . 
Taga«o=»Teguayo. 
Tagahoah  »  Nestucca. 
Tagaa^TaikuH. 
Tageque=Tajiqne. 
Ta-ge-alng-ge.  Tage-unge— Galisteo. 
Taghiarataoriamute  ^  TogiaraUsori  k. 
Tagique-Tajique. 
Tagna=Tewa. 
Tagnoa-Tano. 
Tagoanate — Taguanate. 


Tagoohaanagaohti^Onondaga  (vil.). 
Tagoacana,  Tagoaoanea— Ta wakoni. 
Tagoaoe,  Taguaiaa'Tawehaah. 
Tagaaio«Teguavo. 
'gtgoaia,    Tagnallaa, 
I      nayaaea,     " 
Tawehaah. 


Tagoaia,    Tagnallaa,    Taguayarea,   Tagnayaa,  Ta- 
tyaaea,     Tagnayeaa,     Taguayea,     Tagaayaa- 


Ta-hi-cha-pa-nan-na,  Ta-hiokp'^Kawaiiau. 
Tahkall.  TakkalUea-TakuUf. 


Tagui— Kiowa  Apache. 
Tagukereah*  Apache. 
Tikgokeriah' Kiowa  Apache. 
Tagnna  ■*  Laguna. 
Tagaa^Taikua. 
Tagatakaka-Taguta. 
Tacwi-Catawba. 
Taaagmynt'Tahagmiut. 
Tahahteena-Tatlatunne. 
Ta-haUU.  Ta-hail-U-Tleldlng. 
Tahalaaochte-Talahaasee. 
TaOiaxia-Ute. 
Tahanaa,  Tahanoa^Tano. 
Tahaaae^Tawsee. 
Tahaten—Tatlatunne. 
Ta'hba— Maricopa,  Papago. 
TaIk6a-pa-»Takhchapa. 
Tah'-ohe-Tadil. 

Tah-okuBk  waak  taa—Oyateshicha. 
Taboo  =- Taku. 

Tabonli,  Tah-eoUy-Takulli. 
Tah-oul-tna-  Lek  wiltok. 
TaheUe,  TaheUa-TakuIli. 
Tahenaa— Taenaa. 
Tahiaanihoao  '  Kann^houan. 
i-pa-l 
Tabl 
Tahk-haeah-Tagish. 
Tah-kU,  TahkoU-Takulli. 
Tah'ko-tiii'neh'-Takutine. 
Tah-le-wah  -  Tolowa. 
Ta  'hU'^miun'  Navaho. 
Tah-lum-na-Telomni. 
Tahogale,  Tahogalewi^Yuchl. 
Tahohyahtaydootah'  Kapozha. 
TahoUaa-^dahokia. 
Tahontaenrat^Tohontaenrat. 
Tahoa—Taos. 

Tahaagroodie,  Tahaahgrondie-Tioaahrondion. 
Tab  aau  gaa^Tasagi's  Band, 
Tahae— Talaase. 
Tah-aa-pah«-Tu8hepaw. 
TahU-ahin-Talal. 
Tahtooa  »  Huch  nom . 
Tahoacana,   Tahoacane,   Tahaacano,    Tahaaeany. 

Tahvaooni«Ta  wakoni. 
Tahaaiaa.Tahaallaua,  Tahaaya,  Tahaayaoa,  Tahna- 

▼aoea,  Tahuayaa,  Tahoayaae.  Tahuayaaea— Tawe- 

hash. 
Tahaglank,  Tahoglaoka— Tahuglauk. 
TafiuEa-yuta^Takhuhayuta. 
Ta-bu'-ka-ni'-Tawakoni. 
Tahiilaak»>  Tab  uglauk . 
Tahwaooaro,  Tah-wao-oar-ro.  Tahwacoona,  Tahwac- 

oorroe/Taii-wae-oaxTaa,  Tah-wah-oa-roo,  Tah-wak- 

oarro,  TahwaUeroaTa wakoni. 
Tahwei— Tagui. 
Ta'-la-Nutria. 
Taiahounhina—  Aleut. 
Ti'-la-kwa-Nutria. 
Tai'-iq-Tyigh. 
Tai'-chi-da-Taiaida. 
Ta-ide»  Pueblos. 
Taigaa— Texas. 
Tai-ra-tah-Taoa. 
Talnia,  Ta-ih— Tyigh. 
Taima,  Talinamu— Taos. 
Ta^aa-Texas. 
Tai-kie-a-paln  ->  Tal  tinapa  m . 
Taikuahi-Taikus. 
TaiUn-chea-Talinchi. 
Tafmamarea—Tumamar. 
Tain-geea-ah-taa  -  Tengora  taek  utchln . 
Tain-geea-ab>taah  «  Tangesatsa. 
Ta  i'niqk'aoi"'a-Tadbaghu. 
Tainina  Pueblos. 
Tainkovo  «  Nish  i  nam. 
Tai'5tl  la'naa  -  Daiyuahl-lanas. 
Taioox-Texas. 
Talrtia-Tyigh. 
Taitoed&wi-Taisida. 
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Tai-tim-pftnt,   Tai-tln-a-pam,  Tait-fautpoia,  Taitinl- 

paiu— TaitI  napam. 
Taitiiok-Katohin— Tangesatsa. 
Tai-tso-fai— Tesuque. 
Taiu-geM-ah-teah-Tangesatsa. 
Ta£-wa— Puebloa. 
Tii'ya- Nutria. 

Tai-ya-yftn'-o-khotan'a— Talyanyanokhotana. 
Ta-iuaBTawa. 
Takadh^-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Takakagane— Ontwaganha. 
TakahU-Takulli. 
TakaiakM— Takaiak. 
Takai'-jakho-tiA'a-'Jugelnate. 
T&k»&kien-Takaiak. 
Takaii,  TakalU-Takulli. 
Takama— Yakima. 
T£kapo  iihak-Attacapa. 
Takaptlgtona,   Takapnn-togwaijna'Takapeinton- 

wanna. 
Takas'Taku. 

T&-nsM-tee'-awAt«-Takasicbekhwut. 
TakMtina— Takestina. 
Takawaro—Tawakoni. 
Takaz^Tukkuthkutchin. 
Tamika  utei'  npci'^Takdbeskautslupshe. 
Ta-k^'-tQn  ipn^-nJ^-Tuighestltsatun. 
Takelly,  Ta-&ex-ne— Takulli. 
Takenta^-Taensa. 

Ta-klt^l'-tM  te'-ne— Turgheetltsatun. 
Takha-yBna»Aleut. 
Takhe-Taos. 
Takhtam— Serranos. 

TaUkatagamute,  TaUketagamate-Taklketak. 
TaUlma-Takelma. 
TakiinlLdin-Takimilding. 
Ta-Ut  kntcbin-Tatlitkntcbin. 
T*akkwel-ottlni-Takfwelottlne. 
TakU-aedi»Daktlawedi. 
Tako,  Takon—Taku. 
Takon  Indiau— Nuklako. 
Takoot'Taku. 
Ta-kooa-oo-tl-naBTakutina. 
Takop«pethene — Pinesho  w. 
Takonlguehronnont— Conestoga. 
TakBkagemnt-Takdbak. 
Taksomat,  Taktomate-iTakcbuk. 
Tak-ni-kin«Tuxicaii. 
Taksamat"Takcbuk. 
Taktohag-miont «  Takshak. 
Takten-tan-Takdentan. 
Taktla-nedi- Dak  tla  wedi. 
TaktMhagn^nt-Taksbak. 
Takn-Takutine. 
Talcoane'di-Takwanedi. 
Taka-k6n-Taku. 
Ta-kul-l-Takulli. 
Taqu-qwan  t- Taku. 
Ti-kftrth-Tukkathkutcbln. 
TaKatohi»  EHkimo. 
Ta-knth  Kntohin-Tukkutbkutcbiii. 
Takntatkoe-eTaku. 
T^*vaiiiiia-kwe  BTakya. 
TalaooachM,  Talaboucni— Talapoosa. 
Talao<-Talak. 
Taladigi— Taladega. 
Talanna- Cberokee. 
TaUnasochte-iTalabaseee. 
Talamatan,  Talamaton— Huron. 
Talangamanae—  Kbemnichan. 
TalanioTalaniyl. 
Talantoi-Talatui. 
Ta-U-ottine-Chintagottine. 
TalapenchM,  Talapoaahat,  Talapooaat,  Talaponche, 

TalapoiUMt,  Talapus>-Talapoosa. 
Talarenot— Tularefios. 
Ta'latI',  Talassee-Tablasi. 
Talaatee—Talasse. 
Talatifi— Taladega. 
Talawa»ToIowa. 

Talehadon,  Talohediiittt»Alcbedoma. 
Tal-ohM— Tacbl. 
Taloh-kfledi-Tablkoedi. 
Talootiii»Tautlii. 
Talenni,  Talegawes^Cherokee. 
Talenanaf,  Talehoayana—Hotalibuyana. 
Talftnaya^TututDi. 
Tala6mx—Talio. 
TalepooMa—Talapoofla. 


Tal-e-tee,  Talesty  Pttit— Talaase. 

Talesta">Tatesta. 

Tal-hnsk-to-ny  Mulluk. 

Tall,  Taliciet— Talasse. 

Talioomish-Tallo. 

TallepataTa— Taliepataua. 

Talikwa-Tellico. 

Talimaohuiy,  TalimiickuBy=Talllmucbasi 

Talinohes-Talincbi. 

Ttlio'mH-Talio. 

Tallpnoet^Talajpooea. 

Talis,  TaliM,  TaUteM,  Talisi,  Taline^Talaae. 

Talkoaten.  Talkotin-Tautin. 

Talkpolia-TakuUi. 

Talla-Tala. 

TallabatM — Talapooea. 

Talladega-  Taladega. 

Tallagewy  »  C  berokee. 

TallaE^bki-Seminole. 

Tallahaasa— Talabassee. 

TallahaMe— Talassehatcbi. 

TallahaMee— Talabassee,  Talasxe. 

Talla-Hogan,  Talla-hogandi— Awatobi. 

Tallapoota— Talapoofia. 

Tallase— Tablasi. 

Tall&ae—Talaase,  Talaasebatcbi. 

Tallasee— Talaase. 

Tal  la  M  hatch  ee,  TallaMohaMee— Talassebatchi. 

TallaasM,  TaUanie=Tala.sse. 

Tallatown-Tala. 

Tal-laa-gue  ohapoo  pop-can— Taluacbapkoapopka. 

Tallawa  Thluooo — Apalaebicola. 

Talledega-  Taladega. 

Tallerwi — Cberokee. 

TallehaaMt— Talabaasee. 

TaUenchct-Talinchi. 

Talletce  Hatcha— Talaaeebatchl. 

Tallesees,  TaUencet— Talasse. 

Talle-whe-anai—  Hotalibuyana. 

Tar-le-wit-§i»-  Waco. 

Tallibooaes.  TalliboiMies— Talapoosa. 

Tallige&,  Talligewi-Cberokee. 

Tallignaxnay,   Talligaamait,   Talligaamayqiie,   Tal- 

Uguamayi— Quigyuma. 
TalBk^-Cbeiokee. 
Tallimuohase— Talimucbasi. 
Tall-in-chM,  Tal-Un-ches-Talinchi. 
TalUon-Tallo. 
TaUion  Nation— Bellacoola. 
TalliM.  Tallisce,  TalUscs— Talasse. 
TaUinm-Talio. 

Tallmaohiute- Taluamutcbasi. 
Tal-lo-wau- Apalaebicola. 
Tal-lo-wau  ma-choa-«ee— Taluamutcbasi. 
Tal-lo-waa  thluo-co— ApcUachicola. 
Tallpoosaa— Talapooaa. 
Talltectan-Tahltan. 
TallaohM-Talincbl. 

TaUuihatches,  Tallugthatohes-Talassebatcbi. 
Tally-hogan-Awatobi. 
Talmaohuesa,  Talmachusee,  Talmachnton,  Talma- 

ohiiMa,  Tabnaohiiatoe— Taluamutcbasi. 
Tal'-ma-mi'-toe— Talmamicbe. 
Talmotchau-Talimucbasi. 
Talonapi— Talonapin. 
Talo»lafla  taina— Taloblafia. 
Tilooe'dt  Tal-qua-teo-TablkoedL 
TiQsi— Tulsa. 

Tal-tote'-e-na— Tataanottlne. 
Tal'-tao  )ilinnS— Taltusbtuntude. 
Taltotin-Tautin. 
T'altaan  Ottin^-Tatsanottine. 
Tal'-fuo-tiin  tft'-de-Taltushtuntude 
Talu-Talabl. 
Taluaiako — Apalaebicola. 
TaIaito»Talio. 
T41ul4'-Tallulab. 
Ta-lum-net— Telanmi. 
Talosas-Taensa. 
Ta-lQ-wa-Tolowa. 
Talvoi-Walpi. 
Taly—Tala£ise. 
Talyan-Tabltan. 
Taxnachola— Tamazula. 
Tamable— Taibali. 
Tamaicaa- Timucua. 
Tamaiya— Santa  Ana. 
Tam«ata— Mobave. 
Tamalet— TamaL 
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xmnuuMw,  x«nuui>-i  ran 

TAnutnkaamuB— Serrai 

Ttmarmit.  TamaroM,  T 

rojM,  Tun«roiiM,  Tfti 


Tunakd-ItamalgL 
Tftma'fi-Tamahli. 
TumUm,  Tuudi^TamAl. 
-Senanofl. 

,  TamarohM.  Tamarois,  Tama- 
.    ,  .  lamaroBei,  Tamaronot.  Tama- 

roraa,  Tamarooa,  Tamarooha,  Tamarovf — Tama- 

roa. 
Tamasabea,  Tamaiaha»Mohave. 
Tamasqueao— Tramasqueac 
Tamatlat— Tamali. 
Tamawas— Tamaroa. 
Tamaya,  Ta-ma-ya— Santa  Ana. 
Tamayaea^Tawehash. 
TambMh^-Tombigbee. 
Tamaooii|rb— Tinicum. 
Tamato-Jemez. 

Tameacamttnn— Temlsoaming. 
Ta-ma'-tah— Tamali. 
Tami^Tano. 
Tamiooiich— Tlnicum. 
Tamiqvia^Tamique. 
TamitsoDa^Tamicbopa. 
Tamloolaoek—Tamuleko. 
Tammalanoa^Tamal. 
Tammaaeea—  Yamasee. 
Tamola'oaSt  Ta-mo-la-ka— Tamnleko. 
Tamoria,  TamoroisaTamaioa. 
Tamot*  Pecos. 
Tamotohala— Tamaxula. 
Tamothle — Tamahl  i. 
Tamoaoouffoala^ATOTeUes. 
TampaeuaaM— Kaiankawa. 
Tamp-Pah-Vtaaa  Yam  pa. 
Ta-BMil'-kt6«Itamalgi. 
Tamy.  Tamya—Santa  Ana. 
Ta-nah-waa^Tenawa. 
TanainAtbapaacan  Family. 
Tanakhotbalak,  TanakhotUiaik-Tanakot. 
Ta-nak-tench,  Ta-nak-teak—Tenaktak. 
Tanana.  Tananatan£,  Tanan-Kattohin— Tenanku- 

tcbin. 
Tanaai  "-Tennessee. 
Ta-na-tiu-ne — Ka  wcbodinne. 
Ta-na-ti&'-ka—Tanetsukanumanke. 
Ti'n&wunda  'Tona  wanda. 
Tan-a-ya— Santa  Ana. 
Tanoaguaa.    Tanoaffuaia,    Tanoafuea,    Tanoaffnes, 

Tanoaguiaa,   Taneaboa,  Tanoabaes,  Tanoabuot, 

Taneamaa^Ton  kawa. 
Tanoamaa— Tacame. 
Tanoaaes,  Taneaonay,  Tanoaoraa,  Tanoaoye,  Tan- 

oarda—Tonkawa. 
TanoaroB-Tawakoni. 
Tanoaaea,  TanoaTeya^  Tonka wa. 
Tanobebatobaa^  Tukabatcbi . 
Tanobipaboa — Tanffi  bao. 
Ta"9l'-t4o  ^dnni—TaltUflbtuntude. 
Tanoowaya  -Tonka  wa. 
Ta^d^n    tan'i(a    a'nikaoi'i(a-Tangdbangtankae- 

nikashika. 
Ta'-na-Dyani. 
T£ae-Tanyi. 
TanJAu  aaya— Biloxl. 
Tanetaee  »Tawasa. 

Tanewa-Oomanobaa,  Tanawaba— Tenawa. 
T^nra'o,  Tanffaaskoe— Tongas. 
Tangaboaa,  Tangibao,  Tangibao,  Tangibaoas,  Tan« 

cibaoa,    Tan'glpaba',    Tanglpaboa,    Tangipaos- 

Tangipahoa. 
Tanin>andn,  TanilMinlnbia,  Taninriitba— Kadobada- 

cho. 
Tanieo— Tunica. 
Tanignagn^ut—  Liesnoi. 
Taniguag—  Aleksash  kina. 
Ta  mka-8bing-ga»  Hangatanga. 
TanikBa,  Tanikwa- Tunica. 
Taniqno^Tanico. 
Ta-nlsb-=Arikara. 
Tanivumu'b—  Paviotao. 
TaiMibao  -  Tangi  bao. 
Tan'-ka-wi,  Tankaway—Tonkawa. 
Tank-beeab -Tagish. 
Tanko  -«  N  Isbinam. 
Tanko  Indian,  Tanks— Tonkawa. 
Tankom— Tanko. 
Tan-nab-sbii-en  -  Jicarilla. 
Tannai— Athapfl8<*an  Family. 
Tamia-Katobi»  Tenankutcbin. 


Taottoekaa— Bannock. 

TaanoBtataa— Tionontatt 

ran5'-Kloo. 

Tano— Hano. 

TanocUoragon— Deyodeshot. 

Ta-noob-tanab,  Ta-Boek-teoob— Tenaktak. 

Taaoi— Hano. 

Tanonaa— Tanoan  Family. 

Ti-noB  Kntebin— Tenankutcbin. 

Tanoo— KIoo. 

Taaoqna  —Qalisteo. 

Tanoquari,  Tanoqnlbi-Hano. 

Taaoa— Hano,  Pecos,  Tano. 

Tanqvaay— Tonkawa. 

Taaqoinno — Tan  Ico. 

Tanaawbot-dinaab— Tatsanottine. 

Tansl— Tennessee. 

Tanaipabo— Tangibao. 

Taata  bada— Tongas. 

Taatawait,  Ti'n-tawats— CbemehueyL 

Ta*-tdo'a— Tan. 

Taatin— Tautin. 

Tantoa—Tontos. 

Tai-towa— Tan. 

Tantaanboot,  TaBtsa-nf  dtinnf  Tantsavhoot,  Tant- 

aawbot-dinaab,    TaB-tsawot-dinni-Tatsauottine. 
TaaaElada-Kloa 
Taa-ob-tub— Tenaktak. 
Ta-nttn  kittob-iB— Tenankutcbin. 
Tanoa-Hano. 

xa*  wa'ok'a-  wa-aa'-za-Tanwakanwakaghe. 
Ta*  wa*  oi&|a— iSBmwansbinka. 
Ta>wa*-jbpi-Tongigua. 
Ta>'wa>  ^a'xa-Tnshuwaahtake. 
TaBwaB-ibika— Tonglgua. 
TanjcBitaaiaaa,  Tawianltania  — Tanxnitanla. 
Tanyi  banntab— Tanyi. 
Tao-Taos. 
Taoapa— Tapa. 
Taobaiaaas,   Taobayaaa,  Taobayaia,  Taobayaaaa* 

Tawebasb. 
Taocariaa,  Taogrla— Ontwaganba. 
Taoina'aa  zS'da-i— Taol-naas-hadai. 
Taopi'a  band— Farmers'  Band. 
Taoroa,  Taoaaaa,  Taoaaa,  Taoaaa,  Taoa^— Taos. 
Taoi  Indians— Moacbe. 
Taoala,  Taaaitsa,  Taoay-Taos. 
Taoa  Tntaa— Moacbe. 
Ta-otin— Tautln. 
Taonaeaoa&a— Tawakont 
Taonaebaa— Tawasa. 
Taooayaobaa,  Taonayaa— Tawebasb. 
TaonoaBaa— Tawakoni, 
TaoTayaiaaaa,  Taorayasaa— Tawebasb. 
Taowa— Tewa. 
Ta-o-ja-ta-dn-ta— Kapozba. 
Tao  xutaa— Moacbe. 
Tap— Tabo. 
Tapafa — Pi  tabauerat. 
TapaEanook— Quiouoohanoc. 
Tapabowarat  Tap^a— Pitabauerat. 
Tapakdgi-  Klamath. 
Tapanaaa — Tapi>an. 
Ta-pa-taj-ja— Tapa. 
Tapenobaa— Taposa. 
Tapnnlgea— A  ttapulgas. 
Taploletea-Taplsblecba. 
Taplal— Japul. 
Tapialate— Tapishlecha. 
Tapkbak-Taapkuk. 
Tapkbakgmnt— Tapkacbmiut. 
Tapkbamlkbuagmnt— Topanika. 
Ta'-po-9ka-Tapotbka. 
Tapoetoug^- Tenaktak. 
Tapooaaa,  Taponobaa,  Taponaaa,  Tapouaoaa,  Tapms- 

aaa,  Tapowaaa— Taposa. 
Tappa-  Pitabauerat. 
Tappaan,  Tappaanea,  TappcMB— Tappan. 
Tappaga,  Tappaga  Pawnaa— Pitabauerat. 
Tappdrlas  Oomanobas- Ditsakana. 
Tappaya  Pawnaa— Pitabauerat. 
Tappan,  T^panaaaa,  Tappants— Tappan. 
T!iqo— Taku. 
Ta-qai'-yft-Takhaiya. 
T  !r  qdantiB-Takdentan. 
Tf'q4|!k-ftB— Tuxican. 
TaqtotiBa'— Takestlna. 
Tliqoq  !aqa-aa— Takokakaan. 
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Ti-qU-Choctaw. 

Taqtci-Takhchl. 

xaqti  Id  A>p»B  jjk»ti^i-DtakhtlkianpandbatazhI. 

Taquha-yata-Takhuliayuta. 

Taqai-Togui. 

TaqnitiaU-  Ratontita. 

Ta-qu'-aac-cfi-Tututnl. 

Taraoan—Tareque. 

Taraoone>-  Faraon. 

Taraoten,  Taraeton—CatskiU. 

Tarahnmara,  Tarahninari— Tarahumare. 

Taraktont-CatskiU. 

Taral-Toral. 

TaranealiaaMt— Karankawa. 

Taranteens^Abnaki. 

Taraones  »  Faraon . 

Taratoenfl— Abnakl. 

Taraumar,  Taraomaret— Tarahumare. 

Tar-oo-«h-pareh,  Tar-oo-eh-parh— Takhctaapa. 

Tareguano'Tarequano. 

Tarenteens,  TarentinM,  Tarenting^  Abnakl. 

Tapeopmeut—  Kopagmiut. 

Tarhetown^Cranetown 

Tarimari— Tarahumare. 

Tarkeni,  Tarkoo-Taku. 

Taromari— Tarahumare. 

Taroc  Yavapai. 

Tarpkanoomete— Taapkuk. 

TarraoonM—  Faraon. 

Tarra-IamuiM  ^Tawehash. 

Tarraktons-Catskill. 

Tarranteerii,  Tarrantens,  Tarrantlnes,  Tarrateens, 

Tarratines,  Tarratint,  Tarrenteenes,  Tarrenteent, 

Tarrcfntent,  TarrentinM— AbnakL 
Tarreor-meat*  Kopagmiut. 
Tamxraw^  Tallulah. 
TartanMo  Dad  ens. 
TamarorM— Tarah  omare. 
Taroraw— Tallulah. 
Tarwarta,  Tarwaaaaw^Tawasa. 
Ta-rxe'-U-i-tce'  »iiim«',  T'a-rxiMl  i  tctt'  »ftim8'- 

Targhiliitshettunne. 
ra-nd'-U-f  tdimS'Chetleslyetunne. 
Ta-rjd"'-'a-a'-tfin— Targhinaatun. 
Ta'-rzAt-t'90  idnne^Targhutthotunne. 
Taaiunew^— Navaho. 
Ta-aa-ibi'Hopi. 

Taaoalifa,  Taacalaea— Taacalusa. 
Taacorina,  Taaoororina^Tuscarora. 
Taacnlaxa^Tascalusa. 
Taaeuroreoa  "Tuacarora. 
Taahaah'  Kadohadacho. 
Ta-ahi-Ta-ma^Navaho. 
Taahaea— Tasis. 
Tiah-A-pi— Tushepaw. 
Taah-gatze— T&shkatze. 
Taahi<-  Mescaleros. 
Taahin— Apache,  Kiowa  Apache. 
TaahX^n^-Jicarllla. 
Tiahtye'-Tawshtye. 
Tadi- xata — Moache. 
Ta-ai'n-da— Tcsinde. 
Ta  alncye  qaffa»Hangatanga. 
Taakiho,  T'aa-kft-l6-le*n\  Taakal6nagi,  Taakarorana, 

Taakaroaina— Tuscarora. 
Taakegee  —Tiiskegee. 
Taakui^-Toskegee. 
Ta'i^ri'yi-Taskigi. 
Taakikia*  Tuskegec. 

Taakiroraa,  Taakororina,  Taaka— Tuscarora. 
Taa  la'naa,  Taa  Lemiaa^TadjI-lanas. 
Taamamarea^Tumamar. 
Tainahe6a«Tasbnahecha. 
Taine—Knaiakhotana. 
Taaquiqoi— Tuskegee. 
TaaaaateMoaoChickahominy. 
Taaaanooofoula,  TaaMnogoula^Ayoyellea. 
Taaaetohie-Taaetsi. 
Taaaey— Toosey. 
Taaaiaaaak^TaMuflak. 
Taatalu9a»  Tascal  usa. 
Taataaagonia — Tazt  aaagonies. 
Ta'-aon-ma'  )ikmid«>Tal8unme. 
Taazaltiaa->Taj«calu8a. 
Tatamitka-Takamitka. 
Tataachaka,       Tatanoha  -  kutchin,       Tatanohoh- 

Katohin»-Tntchonekut€hin. 
Tatagka  66ali«  Tatafika-toeali-Tatankachesli. 


Tataraboayea— Tawehaah. 

Ta-ta-ten^Tatlatnnne. 

Tatatna— Tututni. 

TatayOuikU-Tutaloai. 

Tatayojai—  Mataguay. 

Ta-t'oa'-tan— Tatlatunne. 

Tatehf  Tatahaaa-Taohi. 

Tatohek-Tachik. 

Ta-td'-qwAt,   Ta-toi'-qw4t-ma,  Ta-td'  ta'-ne— Ta- 

chikhwutme. 
ra'-ten-qaa-U'-tdn-TatshukhaaUtun. 
T£-tc«-wIt*'-Tachuwit. 
T£-td5'a->Ta. 

nte'  lUa—San  Andrte  Goamlata. 
T'i't' sntallt- laloatimot. 
Tata  Piatt— Tushepaw. 
Ta-te-pain— Kiyuksa. 
^a'taqa— Tateke. 
Tateraa-Tutelo. 
Tatea-Tait. 

Tathxar-KatoU.  Tathaay-Katahi-Trotsikkutchin. 
Tatikhfek.  TatiUaok.  Tatitlak-Tatitlek. 
Tatkannai— Takinl. 
Tatla-Tatlatan. 
Tatttakhtana—Chngachigmiut 
Tatloalgaaa-Hlahlokal  ka. 
Tataacna— Makah,  Tatooche. 
Ti-tiwa-Ta. 

Ta-tqlaq'-tfin  ^fb'-nX,  Ta-t'qla'-tfin— Tatlatunne. 
Titqu'iuna— Soyennow. 
Tataah-KataUn— Tataakutchin. 
Tataohigmut,  Tataohifmiitan— Unaligmlut. 
Ts-ta^lcutoh-iB'-Tataakutchin. 
Ta;aa  inihk'iai*'a— Kanse. 
Titaapa-Tushepaw. 
Ta  ta'ayS—Tayachazhf. 
Tatahiantlii,  Tatahikotln-Tatshiautin. 
T*attaan-ottia^— Tataanottlne. 
Ta-ta— Huchnom. 
Ta-taa-San  Marcos. 
Tataai-Kntahi-Trotsikkutchln. 
Taaehabatohaa— Tukabatchl. 
Taaaoa— Hano,  Tewa. 
Tanghtanakagnet-Taoonnet. 
Tangwik-Paugwik. 
Ta-m-TaoB. 
Taokawaya—Tonkawa. 
Tankiaa-Sauk. 
Taalaaaa  Yialo— Talasee. 
Tanpanioa— Topanika. 
Ta-ath— Taos. 

Tauthlaootehoaa— Hlekatch  ka. 
Tau-taawot-dinni-Tatsanottlne. 
Tauwe&sh— Tawehaah. 
Tanz — N  an  ticoke. 

Taazaaiaa,  Tamilnaniana—Tanxnltania. 
Taozlnentaa— Tauxenent. 
TanTitaniana,  Tanzaintaiiia,   Taoarantanla— Tanz- 

nitania. 
Tavaiaaaa,  TaTaiacaa— Tawehaah. 
TavakaTaa— Tawakoni. 
Tavaroaa— Tamaroa. 
Tavayaa-Tawehash. 
Tavawaohi,  Tavlaohia— Tabeguache. 
Tavira-Tabira. 
Tavo<=-Tabo. 
Tavoayaaaa— Tawehaah. 
Tavoaai  «->  Ta  wasa. 
Tavoyaoea-Tawehash. 

?awaa— Ottawa. 
a-wao-"Tawash. 
Tawaoairoa,  Tawacamii,  Tawaoani,  Tawacanie,  Ta- 

wa-oa-ro,   Tawacarro,    Tawacoaraa,   Tawaeoomo, 

Tawaceoroa-Tawakoni. 
Tawaohgoino-  Nan  ticoke. 
Tawaekania-Tawakoni. 
Tawaokgoano— Nan  ticoke.  i 

Tawaoonia — Ta  wakoni. 
Ta-wai-haah.  Tawai'-hiaa-Tawehaah. 
Tawakal.  Tawakaaaa,  Tawakanay  Tawakany,  Ta- 

wa-ka-ro,  Tawakaroa,  Tawakenoa,  Tawakonaa— Ta- 

wakoni. 
Tawaktank— Tenaktak. 
Tawalamnaa— Tuolumne. 
Tawania-  Yowanl. 
Tawardca— Tawakoni. 
Tawaa-Ottawa,  Tewa. 
Tawaiaa-Tawasa. 
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TawmUwM.  TawAtaw»d-Miaint 

Tawmwif ,  TawAwo|r»  Nameaug. 

rawawi.  TawayB- Ottawa. 

TawoQlUM-Takulli. 

Tawe'nikaei'^a  ^Tawenlkasbika. 

Ta'-iri-fi»  Santo  Domingo. 

T&-wto'-ti-wto«-  Dooesedoowe. 

Tawitricash  -  Kadohadacho. 

Tawixtawet.  Tawizti- Miami. 

Tawlxtwl- Miami,  PickaMrillanee. 

Tawkamee— Toktakamai. 

Ta  WolhoTaoe. 

Taw-waMa—Tawasa. 

Taw-wa-tln-Tautln. 

Taw-weealis-Tawehash. 

Tazawaw— Toxa  way . 

Tax^— Taoe. 

Tazej  ana— Aleut. 

Taxelh-TakuUi. 

Tazimna— Aleut 

Tazenent—Tauxenent 

Taxiqne — Tajiqne. 

Taykaht — Apache. 

TaxkoU-Takulli. 

Tazpa— Papago. 

Tay-ab-Maok-Tzauamuk. 

TayaehqvUtns-Nanticoke. 

Tayat— Texas. 

Ta  yatcajI-Tarachazhi. 

Tayberon— Taofl. 

TaynayanaSanta  Barbara. 

Tayoga-Tioga. 

Tayot-Hainai,  Toho. 

Tayowip-Tubezep. 

TaytSt-lek-Tatitlek. 

Tiynde— Isleta. 

Tayunohoneyn — Yoroon  wago. 

Tay-wah,  Tay-waugh-Tewa. 

Tase-ohar,  Tase-par-war-nee-cka-'Sans  Arcs. 

Tbatama-Tubutama. 

Tola'al  la'natBChaabl,  ChaahManas. 

Toa'i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da-Chaikikarachada. 

Teainm  winwd,  Toai'-xri-sa  wiia-wu— Chaizra. 

To!ak!-Chak. 

ToI-k&'-nl»,  ToI-UL'-nhi'-Delawaie. 

Tcakqai-Chakkai. 

Tca'-kwal-na=- Chak  walna. 

Toa'-kwai-na  nyii-mfl— Asa. 

Toakwaina  winwii-Chakwaina. 

Toakwaya'lzam^Chakwayalham. 

Toi-U-ouo — Chalosas. 

Toal<-itgEUt-Chalaitgelit. 

Tcalke— Cherokee. 

ToaOkuntt -Chalkunts. 

Toaini'=Chaui. 

Tcanka-oqan—Chankaokhan. 

Toan-kaxa-otina— Chankaghaotina. 

Tca«^kute— Chan  kute. 

Tca"-ona— Wazikute. 

Toantt»Chants. 

Tea*  olgdtqaidi«Cbao1gakhafldi. 

Toapokele  »  Chapokel  e. 

Toa-qta'  a«»-ya-di',  Toa-qta'-hao-ya',  Toa-ta'—Choc- 

taw. 
Toatoi'ni— Chatcheeni. 
Tca'tooHil«Schachuhil. 
TcatBleto =Chatelech. 
Teats  za'da-i-Chats-hadai. 
Tca'tua  «  Chetawe. 

Toawa'git  •tattiM-Chawagis-stustae. 
Tcawa'xamuzs Nicola  Band. 
Tcawl— Chaul. 
Tcaxu— Chagu. 
To'  Eoa'atq  -Nootka. 
To«-d'i't«^ne'=.Chetco. 
Toedftnga  »■  Chedunga. 
Toe«w£digi,  Toeew^»Tsawarii. 
Teeniake-okiMla— Cnegnakeokisela. 
Toe'iani  -=  Ch  eam . 

Toe'  l-ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da»CheikIkarachada. 
Too  indegotdifioCheindekhotding. 
Toe^were— Chiwere. 
Toeko  'alto  <«Ohekoalcb. 
Tce'-li-Cheli. 
ToS'-me,   Toe-me'  ttee',   To6-me'  9^n9— Cbeme- 

tunne. 
To'e'nato*aath«Chenachaath. 
TomtBithal'a-Cbentsithala. 


Toe-oqba— Cheokhba. 

Toe  p'o-oko  yiii'-e— Cheposhkeirlne. 

Toeq-hiiha-to»— Chekhuhaton. 

Toeroki^— Cherokee. 

To'«i-9lt'Ib'-tdii-  Chesthltishtun. 

To'^e^an'-me — Echul  1 1. 

To^'tawe— Chetawe. 

Toetoelmen—Chetchelmen. 

ToStdlQok-Chechilkok. 

To8'-»i-Chetoo. 

ToM  aamn-Tcheti. 

Tcl'-ii  ifln-n«'-Chetco. 

To8t-W4-ye'  ^dnni'-Chetlesiyetunne. 

TcSt-lte'-tean  ^fin'nl— Chetlescnantunne. 

Toe-9o'qa>'-ye— Chedtokbanye. 

Toe-90  yi&'-e— Chedtoyine. 

Toito-Cbets. 

Toe'titiBi-Skaiametl. 

ToSt-tan'-ni-Cbettane. 

Tolt-tan'  ne'-ae—Chettannene. 

Tot'  ^ftnnd-CooR. 

Toe-taf  )dim<<-('betuttunne. 

Toeui'ooCheuek. 

ToewacQ-Tsawarii. 

Toe'was— Chewas. 

Toe'-zi-ta-Gheghita. 

Toeza'UB—Cbegnulin. 

Toe  yin'-ye-Cheyinye. 

Tokaotaa- Choctaw. 

Tcha  gindnefte-i— Chagindneftei. 

TchagVagtohatohaokat-Chagvagchat. 

Tcha  neUm — Chahelim. 

Tch^Uksl-teaUks-  Pawnee. 

Tehaunath-Chaik. 

Tchai-noh«-Tsano. 

Tchakinknl-Cbakanknl. 

Tohakiwiteh— Chakawech. 

Tohalcae  TtlwUi-CbakeletsiwIah. 

Tokakenikni-Chakankni. 

TohakhtoUgmioath-Shaktoligmiut. 

Tchaktohiii-Chicka.saw. 

Toka  katpalia-Chakutpaliu. 

Tchalabonei — Cholovone. 

Toha  lal-Chalal. 

Tcha  lawai»=Cha1awaL 

Tcha  ina'mpit=Cbamampit. 

Tcha  rnlta  amim,  Toh'ammiAi— Chamifu. 

Toh'ammiwi-Cbamiwi. 

Toh'ampikK  aml'm— Champlkle. 

TohaiuQoeri-Kattchin  ^Tangesatsa. 

Tchanka'ya=- Tonka  wa. 

Toha  ntoha'mpteau  amlatBChanchampenan. 

TohMn-tohantn  amim—Chancbantu. 

Tchan  tkai'p-Chantkalp. 

Tohaonaohai — Chaouacba. 

Tchaoumaa— Chakc  b  iuma. 

Toha  panaxttn—Cbapanagbtln. 

Tcha  pa'ngathvi-Chapungathpi. 

Toh  at^-Chatagihl. 

Tcha  tJinhtah-Cbatagsbisb. 

Toh  ataknin-Cbatakuin.    ' 

Toha  t^mnei-Cbatamnei. 

TohatehaUgoa-Atchatchakangouen. 

TohatohaUgonai—  Kaskaskia. 

Tohatohaking-  A  tchatcbakangouen . 

Toha  tchamnt  mantobal—CbacbambitmancbaL 

Tcha  tohannim— Cbacbanim. 

Toha-tohemewa  -  Cbacbemewa. 

Tch'atohlf-Cbacbif. 

Tcha  tchimmahl'ynk— Cbacbimabiyuk. 

Toha  tohmewa— Cbacblmewa. 

Toha  tchokuith-Cbacbokwith. 

Toha  tiUraei-Cbatilkuei. 

Tohattaoaohi—Cbattaboocbee. 

Toha  wa3re'd— Cbawayed. 

Tohi-w4-Cbaui. 

Toha  wolktit-CbawuIktit. 

Toh^xkll^o-Cbakiblako. 

Tohaxla'txkah- Upper  Chinook. 

Tohaxiiikash-Nes  Percys. 

Toha  yikon  amim-Yaquina. 

Toh&-yamel  amlm— Yamel.  - 

Toh'  Ayankead-Yonkalla. 

Toha  yaxo  am^— Alsea. 

Tohe-a-nook— Oheemo. 

Tohehelet-  Chebalis. 

rohehnito-Cbinits. 

Tohelouito-Tlakluit. 

Tcb<fbtalalgi-Potawatozni. 
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TehMa  niuara— Tcheti. 

Tohe-wMMui— Sewathen. 

TohiMtu^Choctaw. 

TohiayMkutfi— Ponca. 

TehibAique-Sebaik. 

Tohioaohaa— Cbickasawhay. 

Tohioaohai— Chickasaw. 

Tohi-oargut-ko-Can— Nnklako. 

Tohidiiakoiiingoaes,  Tobidaakononi^iiM— Atchatch- 

akangouen. 
Tohieehronee- Eskimo. 
Tohigttt*-  Kopagmfut. 
Telil-tia-hui-pah— Isleta. 
Tohlhog^t— Maricopa. 
Tehikaoha^— Chickasawhay. 
TehikaM—Chickasaw. 
TehikSmaha— Chitimacha. 
Tehikeylis-Chehalis. 
Tohl-kfln'"  Pinalefios. 
Tehiloat-Gbilkat. 
Tehilkoten-TsUkotin. 
ToUlouit-Tlaklnit. 
Tohinik.  Teliinlmuth«-Chinlk. 
Tohinooks,  Tohi'nonkt,  Tohinonxe-Cbinook. 
Tohin-t'a-gottini— Chiatagottine. 
Toh'  intohal-Chinchal. 
Tohin-tpa-Oottiiie— Chintasottine. 
Tehionkakmionte— Chiuiuik. 
Tohipan-Tohiek-Tohiek— Chippanchickchick. 
Tohipwayanawok— Chipewyan. 
Tohiahe  Kwe— Tontos,  Tulkepaia. 
TohSihi  dinnJ-Chiricahoa. 
ToUtHdie-ah-Chitsa. 
Tohitimachas— Chltimacha. 
Toho-ko-yem— Chokuyem,  Moquelmnnan  Family. 
Toho-lo-lah»Chilula. 
Toholoones,  ToholovoiiM— Cholovone. 
Tohoofkwatam— Onavas. 
Tohouohago — Tu  tago. 
TohonchOQina— Chakchiuma. 
Tehoueracak— Sauawkihow. 
TohooktcAi—  Aglemiut. 
TohoapitoQlM— Cboupetoulaa. 
Tohontymacha— Ghitunaoha. 
Tcho'yopan—Cbovopan. 
Toh-qneen-BSequim. 
Tehrega— Tshirege. 
Toh  te'gitbl-Chatagithl. 
Tohulila-Chuhhla. 
Tohuka  *l^o-Chukablako. 
Tohak^talgi-Chukotalgi. 
Tohula-Cbula. 
Tohnpukanes — Cbu  pcan . 
Toh6tp«Ut-Nez  Perc^. 
Ttn&'kamlo,  ToiUqamio—ChiaJuuniflh. 
To'Ib-lo=Chubiyo. 
Tdfok-rthiS— Eskimaoan  Family. 
Tdrlit-  Kqpagmiut. 
ToinaoiBa-Kanze. 

Toi  haei^qtoi— Tadzhennikaahinga. 
Xoi'-ink-Chiink. 
Td'-i-jI-Chetco. 

ToMu  wactage—Cblzhuwajshtage. 
Tor-ka-aa' -i  Cb  icka^a  w. 
Toik'aa'atc— Cbikaiiach. 
ToikSmisi^Tchikimisi. 
To*ilEQne'iik»Chilliwhack. 
T^n-ki'-tfk-Tthilkitlk. 
Tdmal'-'Chimai. 
Tdm-mok-aaito  -»Chi  muksaich. 
T«i'nat-U'  ^ilimS'-Ttbinatlitunne. 
Tdngawuptiih— Ute. 
Toi»iu— Cnizbu. 
Totnlak-Cbinlak. 
Toin-tat'  ttne'-Cbintagottine. 
Tflniik-Chinook. 
Td-nuna-wim-wu  «  Chlnunga. 
Tdpiya->TBipiakwe. 
Tdpo— Chippewa. 
Tdnie»-haka-<  Nottoway. 
Td'-aro  wiia-wil^Cbisro. 
Tdtdle'Ek»  Chicbilek. 
Td'tl&ta'miu-  Chitlatamus. 
TdtQiia'at^Okinagan. 
T<dto-heta«Chehal&. 
Tdirara— Chiwere. 
Tcklppewayan— Chipewyan. 
Tok'imgi'n— Chkungen. 
Te$-cd— Choco. 
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Teoka-towala— Chokatowela. 

ToS'kS-Sarai. 

Too'maath"  Chomaath. 

Too'-na-ke-rft— Chonakera. 

Tooa-o»  Toon  woi-wui-Cbongyo. 

Too'-ro  wiia-wu,  Tooaro  wiawii— Chosro. 

T90-wa'-toe— Ttnowache. 

Tco'-itr— Choero. 

Toqe-k'qd— Nestucca. 

TotEmft'x— Nemah. 

Tcu,  Toa'-a,  Toft'-a  nyfl-mn— Chua. 

Tona'qamaq— Nicola  Band. 

Toa'-a-wan-wii — Chua. 

Toub'-i-yo  wiin-wu—Chubiyo. 

Toubkwitoalobl-Chabkwichalobl. 

Tc'tto'-ta-rxara^f-tdnB-ChushtargbasQttiui. 

Touin  nTuznu—Chua. 

Toii'-kal»Chukai.  NuDg. 

Tou'  k^edi»Chukanedi. 

Toiik'toiik*ta--Chakchukts. 

To'u-kukq'-Chukukh. 

Toa-Kutdd-Tsltoklinotin. 

Tcttl-U^'-ti-ytt-Chulithltiyu. 

T^U-td'-qwttt-me'      ^dnnK'— Thlulchikbwutme- 

tanne. 
Teomao— Chumanh. 

To'fi-na'-rxftt  ^fin'nX— Chunarghuttunne. 
To'  unoi'yana— Atsuge  wi. 
Tofin-ae'-tfinne'-ta— Chiinsetiinneta. 
Todn-ae'-tdn-ne'-tQn— Ch  unsetunnetun. 
Tcdn-toa'-t&a'  ^tiiimS—Chuntahataatunne. 
To'fi'-plto-n  *n'-ekuto—Cb  upichnushkuch. 
Tcu-qf'-ii-Thukhita. 
To'fi-quM-yM'=Chnkhuiyathl. 
To*fi-a-U'-rzttt-mdn-ne'-tdn  "Chushterghutmunne- 

tun. 
Tofit-l«a-tofin     One',    To'ftM&i'-todn-^dn-CheUe- 

schantunne. 
To'fit'-lfc-ye'  »(hm«'— Chetleslyetunne. 
Todt'-tdG-oOa-toS-Cbuttushshuiicbe. 
To!tt'aga-Chuga. 
Tc'-wal-yok-Chwaiyok. 
Tda'-bo— Tabo. 
Tda'-wa-Tawa. 
Tda'-wu-Tung. 
Tdha-kk^Kattehin.     Tdha-KoattoUn,      Tdha-kut- 

tehSn-Tukkuthkutchln. 
Tdu'-wa-Tuwa. 
Teaohatskeuiaa— Ditsakana. 
Teaonaoiterioa.    Toaoaadtriati,     Teaouaoudtdaoa— 

TeacuacueiczifltL 
Teaga-Jeaga. 
Toagana— Hegan. 
Teago—Jeago. 

To-ah-ton-ta-lo'ga— Teatontaloga. 
Teakawroahogen  -  Mohaw  k. 
Teakoaeltiictt-Teacuacueitzisti. 
Teananatdx^    Teanaoataiae,    Teanauataiae—Tea- 

naostayae. 
Teandeomata,    Teandeouhata,    Teandewiata—To* 

anche.  ^ 
Teanoateaa— Teanaustayae. 
To&o— Tobaha. 
Teaogon-Tioga. 
Tearemetea— Tehauremet. 
Teatea-Tait. 
Teat  Sawa-Utsebta. 
T^xtkni  maklaka-Tyigb. 
Tebaa.  Tobea-Tlgua. 
Teboaltao-Jeboaltae. 
Te-bot^lob'-o-lay-Tubatulabal. 
TebuiU,  Tebrwuki-Tebugkihu. 
Teoamenea,  Tooamenex,  Tecamonea— Tacame. 
Teoaa— Texas. 
Tooataooorott  «  Tacatacuru . 
Te  ^MO  ^tajI-Dtedbezedbatazhi,  Dtesanbadtad- 

hisbam,  Dte^iade. 
Teohahet-Secbi. 

Teohaqait,  Te-oheh-qoat-Tacsbikhwutme. 
Teohek-Tachik. 
Teohlchaa = Ch  ickasaw. 
Teohioo  de  Ouaohi^TecbicodeguachL 
Teohloel— Natchez. 
T^houegaen = Oswego. 
ToohpaxnJUa-  Papago. 
Teehpd(a»Pima. 
Teoia— Tesia. 
Tockat  Kenna— Ditsakana. 
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Teoolota— Teoolote. 

T»oom*.  mwil— Wftnamakewajenenlk. 

TMoatt-Taoonnet 

TMoriehio— ReJcorichlc. 

Teooxino— Teooripa. 

TMM->Peco8. 

TaeoA— Tewa. 

TeeuidM— Kawla. 

TedMUkl—TelamnL 

TedtflfhroonM,  T«darrMiroonM— Tutelo. 

Tad^nuth-KouiM,  Tfldout-lnima— Ditsa] 

Tedder^hrooBM— Tutelo. 

T«de— Athapascan  Family. 


•— Tejonefl. 

T«dixlfhroonat— Tutelo. 

TMnldcnSkoi-Tigalda. 

TM-kae-TOfa-meuti—Tikeramiat. 

Tee-kM-aaSt-ineati-Tlkizat 

TeeUlup— Tulalip. 

Te  inilnoisia— Teenikaahika. 

T«-«n-n«&-hojdi-hiiiit-"  Seneca. 

Teediumi— Tishum. 

TaMkege— Taakigl 

Teet-Tait. 

Teetiout-iTiticut. 

Teaton   band,   Toatonwan,    Tvatwant,    Teotvann, 

TM-t«awn —Teton. 
ipM-wahn-Tiffua. 
T4^w«m-nk— Hano. 
Tefftknaffhamlttt— Tefaknak. 
TtfanatiM-Teniinateo. 
Tifaofen— Taiaiagon. 
TefanmdlM,  TofaronhiM— Totiakton. 
Tagat— Tewa. 
Tegat-hA— TaoB. 
Tagaaon— Taiaiagon. 
Tagfltta— Teauesta. 
Tagiqaa — Taj  ique. 
Tagidnatiaa-Terainateo. 
Tagonaaa— Tegmnateo. 
Tagvaeo —Tehueco. 

Tagoaa— Tewa. 

Tagnay,  Tagoayo  Oraada,  Tagnayoqui— Teguayo. 

Tagoaeo— Tehueco. 

Tagaamapo — Tequemapo. 

Tegaaricnk— Tenuerichic. 

Tagoaata  =»Teque8ta. 

Tagiifana— Opata. 

Ttewaa,  Tahaas— Tewa. 

TahaaoachM — Chaouacba. 

Ta-ha-hin  Katahin-»Teahinkutcbin. 

Tahamaa— Noamlakl. 

Tahanin-Katohin"  Knaiakhotana. 

Tahaa— Texas. 

Tahawrahogaho  Moba  wk. 

Tdiawatan -Tehawut. 

Tihayaaitla-  Alaea. 

Tahdakomit-  Kiddekubbut. 

Tahaaman— Tacame. 

TahaiU-Takulli. 

Tahanooks —Chinook . 

Tahon— Telon. 

Ta-hon-da-fo*-ga— Teatontaloga. 

Tahoaaroron— Dyosyowan. 

Tahotirigh-Tutelo. 

Tahooa— Puaray. 

Tahownaa-nyo-hant— Seneca. 

Tahoa— Tejua,  Tewa. 

Tahuaoaaaa— Tawakoni. 

Tahiujo — Teguay  o. 

TahuM— Tewa. 

Tehoayo — Teguayo. 

Tfiiuimaa— Teguuna. 

Tahuiso — Tehuizo. 

Tahur-lehqgugh— Mohawk. 

Tahutili-Tutelo. 

Teh-wa— Hano. 

Teiaiagon—Taiaiagon. 

Teiaq^ooS— Teiaknochoe. 

TelM«  Texas. 

Teiokibatiks-Tukabatchi. 

Taiffhtaqoid-Titicut. 

Tej^jaondoraghi  -  Mlchilimackinac. 

Ta'o  'ohanonaan— Tloeabrondion. 

Taipana— Teypana. 

Taisa— Tezaa. 


Tlit-Tait 
Taiza— Texas. 


Tdtco— Teguayo. 

Tcqalagon,  Ti(Jajahoa— Taiaiagoa. 

Tmsao —(X)ahm  I  tecan . 

Tcrtaaoa,  Tajas.  T< 

Ta-jiaga^tajI-E 

Tmonat— Tejon. 


Tmsao —(X)ahm  I  tecan , 

jaaoa,  Taias.  Tqi— Texas. 
••"      "     '"    Dtesinde. 
-•— Tejbn 
Tcrtoa— Taos. 
TMoas— Tewa. 
Taiiigiia— Tesuque. 
TaianaBas— Tejon. 
Takan-taTlgtago^as— Mohawk. 
Takapo-  KicKapoo. 
Tt'icftpwai-Penateka. 
Takaawaalaas— Hubli  wahli. 
Takatta-Teqnesta. 
TaUn-Skinpah. 
Takopa— TsankupL 
T8k«il^-Tekoe<fi. 
Ti'kwok-ttal-a-Kikwistok. 
Talim-Telamni. 
Talamatano"— Huron. 
Talam^— Telamni. 
Talamana— Tehauremet. 
Tdamotarls-Telamnl. 
Talaasaa— Tahlasi. 
Talamatinos— Huron. 
Tal-amniaa.  Ti'-liutt-al— TelamnL 
Talhoal-Natchez. 
TaUmanas— Hotalihuyana. 
Talhiiamit-Tlakluit. 
Ta'Ulmnlia— Navaho. 
Taknikni-Tyiffh. 
TaUaiMa— Tanlasi. 
TaUihiiana—  Hotalihuyana. 
TaUowa-Talahi. 
TaUuiana— Hotalihuyana. 
TatoocrasiBi— TaluamuchaaL 
Tamacula— Temeoula. 
Temaicbic— Temechlc. 
Tamaku— Temecula. 
Tamas,  Tamas— Jemes. 
Tamisoamiss,  Twniakaming,  Taa 

kamnik— Temiscaming. 
TB'mLtEmLEls— Temtltemtlels. 
TamoUkita— Ouayabas. 
Tamorais,  Tamorias— Tamaroa. 
Tem-pan-ah-gos— Timpaiavats. 
Tamquj-Tesuque. 
Tana— Tenu. 
Ta-na-ata— Tenate. 
Taaaaum— Tinicum. 
Tanahna— Kn&iakhotana. 
Tansh'tali'  -Tenaktak. 
Ta'nUkwIt— Tenawa. 
Tenatna— Knaiakhotana. 
Tanaontoua— Nundawao. 
TB&aqtaq- Tenaktak. 
Tan-a-wit&— Tanima. 
T  Bna'xtax— Tenaktak . 
Ta&dagsnaa*s  Tillaga— Roche  de  Bceuf. 
Tana— AUiapascan  Family. 
Tanaraoa— Santiago  Teneraca. 
Tanawa— Tenawa. 

TanEa-rat-say,Taiig-ratMy,  Tang-rat-ai- Tangesatsa. 
TanEuas— Tenawa. 
Tanlqnachas— Serranos. 
Taalsaws— Taensa. 
Tankahaas,  Tankanas— Tonkawa. 
Taanai— Athapascan  Family,  Navaho. 
Taaaakong— 'nnicum. 
Tannan-katohin,    Tannaa  -  tna  -  kokhtana— Tenan- 

kutchin. 
Tannawas-Tenawa. 
Tannis— Zufii. 

Tan-panny  Utahs— Timpalayats. 
Tanaagini,  Tansas,  Tansau,  Tansaw*- Taensa. 
Tanaawattaa— Cumwatee. 
Tant-No5t. 

Tantad  Paablo— Hampasawan. 
TantilTas-Tutelo. 

Tanton,  T«i-ton-ba,  Taatouha— Teton. 
Tanuai— Navaho. 
Ta-nookt-tan— Tenaktak. 
Tanuba— Tenawa. 
Ti-nob'-tob-Tenaktak. 
Tanatb,  Tan-ntb  gatohin— TftnnnthlmtriMn , 
Tany^Navaho. 
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Tenia— Taensa. 

Tiou,  TeoM—Tewa,  Tigoa. 

Teonz— TIou. 

Tepaohe— Tepachi. 

Tepacvl,  Tepagay,  Tepahoi,  Tepare,  Tepavi— Te- 

pacue. 
Te'pdi'-Klowa. 
Tapefuan,  TepefoaaM,  TepeoanM— Tepehuane. 


Tapefuan,  TepegnaaM, 
Tapiooni— Pepiiokia. 
Ta^i'Blico-Klowa. 
Tep^ua-Te 
Trauape— B 
T/qoedt-TeJcoedi. 


Jowa. 
Tep^ua— Tewa. 
"         e— Bataco. 


T^nk-Tewa. 

Taquas-Tewa,  Ti^oa. 

Toqaenonqniaye— Ossoesane. 

Toquepas— Tequepifl. 

Toquecte— Tequesta. 

Toqutnnoikaaye,  Toqaannonkiaye— Oasoflsane. 

Taranita— Terrenate. 

Tarapa— Toape. 

Tarantinas,  Tarantynaa— Abnaki. 

Tannaolcori"  Tumacacori . 

Tarra  Blanoha-  White  Earth.      . 

Tarranati-Teirenate. 

Tarra  Boiura«NetpinuD8h,  Foxes. 

Tarrino^Tenino. 

Tazaaqua-oTesuqne. 

xaaa»  na;aitea°  —l)te8anhadtadhlghan. 

Tasayan—Hopi. 

Taacarorint-iTuscaiora. 

Taaaqoa— Teauque. 

Taaaraboerates— Tsera. 

Xa-alhda — Dtesi  nde. 

xa-alnda-it'^I-Dteeindeitazhi,  Makan. 

TMrantlnacai' — Teeskun-lna^ai. 

Taaa-aho  tinnah-iDesnedeyaieiottiiie. 

TaaMoaak—Taaiusak. 

Taaiia-Tesia. 

Taatlaiuak— Tasiusak. 

Taaaiodjuaq-Teesikdjuak. 

Taaii-uiak— Tasiusak. 

Tcstaa  da  bosnft-T^tes  de  Boule. 

Taaoka,  Taaaqvl-Teauque. 

Taa'-wan-Chllula. 

Tatagniohio-Retawicbi. 

Tatamanaa  »  Telamene. 

Pi't'anSLanftz— Tetanetlenok. 

Tatans»Teton. 

Tatans  of  tha  Burnt  Woodi-Brul4. 

Tatana  Saona— Saoue. 

Tatarighroonaa  -  Tutelo. 

Tatarton«Tlntaotonwe. 

Tf-^^iumS— Kwatami.  Tututnt 

Tatana— letan,  Teton. 

Ta-td6a-Te. 

Tata  Ooup,  Tfita-Oonpaas—Pabakaa. 

Tatahquat-Titifut. 

T^te  Pel^«-Comanche. 

T6ta  Plat»Thlingchadinne. 

Tatea  Oonpaa— Pabaksa. 

T^tea  palaea— Comanche. 

Tatas  Flatea— Chinook,  Chocttiw.  Flathead,  Salish. 

Taticnt-Tlticut. 

ratUat-Kuttehln-Tatlitkutchin. 

Tatoan- Teton. 

Tatoha»Talahi. 

Teton  BoSa  brOle— BnU^. 

Tetonea,  Teton^e— Teton. 

Teton-Kenna-Kanoio,    T^ton  min-na-kine-ai'-so-i 

Mlniconjou. 
T^tonKKkan-dan-das,  Teton  Okandandea— Oglala. 
T^ton-sih-o-ne'.  Teton  Saone-Saone. 
Tetona  Bmlte-Brul^. 
Tetona  Kennakenozzo.  Tetona  Minnakenosso,  Tetona 

Klnnakineaiio,  Tetona  Khmekinoaazo-Minieon- 

Jou. 
Tetona  of  the  Boiae  Brule,  Tetona  of  the  Burned 

wood,  Tetona  of  the  Burnt-Wood— Bnil4. 
Te'-ton-a&h-o-ne',  Teton  Saone— Saone. 
Tetonaarana — Teton . 
Tetona  Okandandaa- Oglala. 
Tetona  Sahona,  Tetona  Saone— Saone. 
Teta^ci— Testique. 
r<ttchi^Dhid»-Unakhotana. 
T'a-ttiel  Kuttchln-TatUtkutchin. 
Ta-tM-ca— Tesuque. 
Te-nat-na— TaoB. 
Teu-a-wlih— Tanima. 


Tauooniek— Taoonnet 

Taofhaaffarontay—Tiosahiondlon. 

Teuontowanoa— Seneca. 

Tauileatii,  Teurisatsi— Teorloachi. 

Tauahanuahaong— Yoroon  wago. 

Taua^n— Tucaon. 

Tautaloe-Tutelo. 

Teu-ton-ha— Teton. 

Teraa-Tewa. 

Tawa— Hano. 

Tawanoudadon— Tewanondadon. 

Tawauntaoaogo— Teatontaloga. 

Tawe— Hano. 

Te'wEtqsn— Tewetken. 

Tewioktowea— Miami. 

Te'-wi-gi— Santo  Domingo. 

Tewohomony— Tuaearora. 

Tazan^te  -Terrenate. 

Texaa  Lake— Texas  Lake. 

Tazhaya— Teshaya. 

Tazia— Texaa. 

Tej^a-Teahaya. 

Texon— Tejon. 

Tezpamaia— Papago. 

T«rp«»'-Pima. 

Teyana.  Teyaa,  Tama— Texaa. 

TeyohaghaMlaa— I)yosyowan. 

Tayoa— Texas. 

Taypam^— Teypana. 

Tayitae-Kutihi-Teahinkatchin. 

Taytae-Kutohi-Tataakatchhi. 

Ta'yuwit — Penateka. 

Tasuqua— Tesuque. 

Tg&noBo'o'hft'  — Qanowarohaie. 

Tgarih6ga— Mohawk. 

Tcuaa— Tigua. 

TnaUoc-ko — Hlaphlako. 

Thaoame— Tacame. 

Thaoanh^-Wichita. 

Tlue-«anlea — SekanL 

Thah-a-1-nin— Apache. 

Tha'k£-Un«'na,  Tba'ki-ttia-Klowa  Apache. 

Thikhu-Takn. 

Thamien— Santa  Clara. 

Thanoahuea—Tonkawa. 

Tba'nSs^',  Tha'nfc^'ni-Thkhaneza. 

ThanoBfohl',  Thanon'wam'hl'r— Oneida  (vll.). 

Thanoa.  T'han-u-ga— Tano. 

Thaoa-Taoe. 

TAi'paha,  TV^'pahadTine'-Thkhapaha. 

Thazahumara— Tarahomare. 

Tharhkarorin— Tuscarora. 

Thaae— Talasse. 

xMsKketcr — H  uron . 

Thatoa-Tachy. 

Tha-to-dar-hoa—Onondaga. 

Thataaa-o'tinna— Tatsanottlne. 

Thi'taini-Thkhatshini. 

Tbaacatckkah  -  Hlekatchka. 

Tbeaggen— Tioga. 

Tbearemeta,  Theauramati— Tehauremet. 

Thecamenea,  Theeamons— Tacame. 

Thedirighroonaa— Tutelo. 

Thegaronhiea — Totiakton. 

Theguaa— Tewa. 

Theguayo  -T^;uayo. 

Thehneoo — Tehueco. 

Th^k^nJ,  Th^kin-nih,  Th^k^tthi^,  Thi-kh^^- 

Th^-kka-*ni-SazeQtina.  Sekanl. 

Th^kk^-Otthi^-Sekani. 

Theloel,  TheloeUea— Natchez. 

Thamiacaminga,  Themiakaminguaa,  Thamiatamana— 

Temiscamfng. 
The  Mountain— La  Montagne. 
The  Nation -Upper  Creektt. 
The  Nook— Nuk. 
Theodehacto —Totiakton. 
Th^oga,  Th^oge— Tioga. 
Theonontateronona — Tionontatl . 
Th^^>tttn^-£theneldeli. 
Theoux— Tion. 

The  people  that  don't  laugh— Kutailmlks. 
The  Kapid-Sault  au  Recollet. 
The  Booea  with  Hair  on  the  ontslda— Isiaokasiniika. 
Therocodamea — Terocodame. 
Theaera  Bocretea— Tsera. 
Tha  8ix-Taoapa. 
ThaskaroriansosTiisearonL 
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TlMtUaatiiis-Thetilotin. 

TIm  Wonum'f  town— Paaqnenoc. 

Th^y^  Ottlni-EtheneldelL 

Tbrnqno— Tesuque. 

Thiahft*-Chi&ba. 

Th1olrwmiile»8ekanl. 

Thiekwood— Aadniboin. 

Thkk  Wood  Orvw-Sakawiylniwok. 

Thkk  Woodsman— Sugwaundugahwininewng. 

TliUiero  »  Eiohero. 

Thikaniet-iSaseatina,  Sekanl. 

Tbimafona,  TbimafoiUL  Thimo|[oa— Timucua. 

TUiiff4-ha-dtfame  i-Thlingchaainne. 

Thinthonka,  T1iliithoima«lniintokas»Teton. 

Tkionontatoronona— Tionontati. 

ThioQx— Tioa. 

ThlTimant— ItiTimiut. 

TUakatohka-  Hlekatchka. 

Thlakeimai— Clackama. 

ThUlalk— Chinook. 

Thla-noo-oho  an-baa-lan— Hlanudablapala. 

Thlar-har-yeek-owan— Yakutat 

ThUttoffnlgaa-  Hlahlokalka. 

Thleoootoho — Chukahlako. 

TUeaeatska-  Hlekatchka. 

TUea  WaUa-Huhliwahli. 

TUewoMhodoaeth  ->  Ukuslksallrmiiit. 

ThlewhOEh-KIawak.  _ 

ThHngfthn,    ThUnfoha     tinneh,  Thllngeha-dlimoh, 

TkUnfeha-dlimi,  ThUnf-o-ha  dtinne— Thlingcha- 

dinne. 
Thlinkeet,  ThUnkoti,  Thlinkit-Koluschan  Family. 
Thlinkitea-Tliiigit. 
TkUnkitikan— Koluschan  Family. 
TUjefonohotana— Tlegonkhotana. 
ThloNoooo-towB,   Thlobthloooo,    Thlob    TUoeko— 

Hlaphlako. 
Thlo-oo-okaaiiM-  KlokegotUDe. 
TUopthloooo — Hlaphlako. 
ThloUo-nl-fau-  Hlahlokalka. 
ThlowiwaDa— Clow  wewal  la. 
Th]naUa*kW0->  Pueblos. 
TUu-katoh-ka-HIekatchka. 
Thnalna— Athapascan  Family.  Knaiakhotaoa. 
Thoderirikroonat— Tutelo. 
ThoiK'a-rik-kah-.Nez  Percys. 
Thom^  Thomes<"Tohome. 
Thompfon—Nikaomin. 
Thompfon  Kirer  Indiana— Ntlakyapamuk,    Shus- 

wap. 
Thompfons— Ntlak  vapamuk. 
Thonffotth — Songisn . 
Thonffes,  Thoni— Tongigua. 
Thops— Tups. 
ThoiimanaTourlma. 
Thoniton  Party— Eel  River  Indians. 
Thomtown,  Thomtown  Iflamtiw— Kowaslkka. 
Thonitown  Party— Eel  River  Indians. 
Those  that  b<^  taeir  dishes— Waleghaunwohan. 
Those  that  eat  orows— Kanghiyuba. 
Those  that  eat  the  ham— Wolutayuta. 
Those  that  shoot  in  the  pines— Wazlkute. 
Thoacoue— Tiou. 
Thonenohin — Toancbe. 
Thoya,  Thoysffo— T^uayo. 
Three  Canes,  Three  Cones— TawakonL 
Three  Kettles— Oohenonpa. 
Tha-le-oo-who-oat-laa— Tukbtnkagi. 
Thunder— Inshtasanda,  Lunikashinga,  Wanlnkl- 

kikarachada. 
Thunder-being  gens— Wakantaenikashika. 
Thonder-bird-Cheebita,  Wakanta. 
Thunder  people— Hisada,  Kdhun. 
Thnntotss— Teton. 
Thwle-iap-Tulalip. 
ThwsdaMub-Clallam. 
Thy-Tyigb. 

Thyeothe-Tukkutbkntchin. 
Thy-eye-to-ga— Nez  Perc^ 
Thynn^— Athapascan  Fftmlly. 
Thysia-Tiou. 
Tiaoh-Tylgh. 
Tiaohton— TueadasBO. 
Tia^o-Tiofifa. 

Tiagotkonmaeston— Amikwa. 
Ti&lclelake-Neabkeluk. 
Ti-a-mi— Dyamt 


Tiaoga,  TIaoffoti-TiQga. 
TIaonz— Tiou. 
Tiaseons— Tirana. 
Tiatiehtont— Tueadaaso. 
Tiaweo — Nanticoke . 
Tibex-Tigua. 
Tibihagna— Tibahagna. 
Tlbi^-AblttibL 
Tibntama- Tubutama. 


— Tyacappan. 
ohass-  Paltchlkatno. 


Tiohenos — Pischenoas. 

Tiohero—  Kiobero. 

Ti-chom-ohins-Tlkamcheen. 

Tichnioo — Pecos. 

Tiohnna — Acomita. 

xidelt'a"  -  Wazikute. 

Tiokanetly— TekanltlL 

Tickaineens— Siccameen. 

Tiomaaares—  Tumamar. 

Tiooleosa— Tikaleyamini. 

Tioori— Picuris. 

Tioorillas-Jicarllla. 

Ticnie,  Tieoiqae— Pecos. 

Tidam-TitiSs. 

Tiddoes-Gaddo. 

Tideing  Indians— Kiowa. 

Tiedami— Telamni. 

Tiederighroenes,  Tiederighroonas,  Ttedarighiooaea 

Tiederigoene,  Tiederigroenes— Tut«lo. 
Tiego- Tioga. 
T'i-e-kwa-tol— Tiekwachi. 
Tiengsgliamint—  Tiengak. 
Tienlque— Pecos. 

Tienonadies,  Tianondaideaga— TionontatL 
Tieton— Teton. 

Tiengsaohroadio— Tioeahrondioii. 
Tigaldinskoe-Tlgalda. 
Th'fAn— Tiun. 
Tigara  Mutes— Tikeramlut 
Tigohelde'-Tigshelde. 
Tigeuz— Tigna. 
Tlgh-Tyigh. 
Tfgl-qptt^-Tigikpuk. 
TMtan-Tibittan. 
Tignes,  Tignex-Tigua. 
Tlgninateos— Tegninateo. 
Tigoeux— Tigua. 

TigoueXf  Tifrooex-on-the-rock— Pnaray. 
Tigres— Taikus. 
Tijruan,  Tignas,  Tignasl,  Tigne,  Tigneaas,  Tigvsro, 

Tigues,  Ti-gnesh.Tigaet— Tigua. 
Tigoex-Puaray,  Tigua. 
Tiguexa,  Tigoea,  ngons-Tigua. 
Tttlou— Tiou. 
Tihok£hana«  Pima. 
Tihtaeutt-Titicut. 
Tihua— Santo  Domingo. 
Tihnas,  Tihoeq,  Tihnex,  Tihuix— Tigua. 
Ti  Ilnig«-Te. 
Ti-jTso-ri-chi-Jitisorichi. 
Tijon,  Tiion  Indians— Tejon. 
Tf-ju-Tlihu. 
Ti-kaMi-Chickasaw. 
TXkile'  ySs^-Tiiudeyasuni. 
Tikerana-Tikelra. 
Tflcer^nmiun— Tikeramiut 
Tikeraqdjong— Tikerakdjung. 
Tikhmenief  —  Kecbemudluk. 
Tikirak.  Tlkirat-Tikera. 
Tikolaos,  Kk'iiilae- Tikwalus. 
Tikumoheen— Tlkamcheen. 
Ti"-kw»-8eneca. 
Tilamookhs— Tillamook. 
TriawohQide.Ti'lawfl— Acoma. 
TilhaUuvtt-Tlakluit 
Tilhalumma—  K  walbioqua. 
Tilhanne— Tilkuni. 
TilhieUewit,TiIhilooit,TlIhualwlts.TiIhu]hwit-TlAk- 

luiU 
Til^ais.  ^raiOayas-TiUJaes. 
Tillemookhs-Tillamook. 
TUUe-Tubatulabal. 
T'H'-muk'  tOnni-Tillamook. 
Tfloteyas,  TUqja,  TUpayat-TOl^ML 
nipiaes-KUpanlua. 
irilqini-Tilkuni. 
TUuex— Tiguex. 
Tflyayas-Tilljaes. 
Timagoa— Timucua. 
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Tfanbftbftehk,  Timbftohk—TimpaiaYats. 

TimlMlakeM»Tainuleko. 

Tl-ntol'  tfinnl'— Timethltuime. 

Tfanifaminf ,   Timteoamiouets,  Tfaalidmi,  TimUca- 

miar— Temiflcaming. 
Timita-Timigtac. 
Tfanmisoameiiis— Temiacaminff. 
Tlmofa,  Timofoa,  Timooka,  TtaiooqQai,  Timoqua— 

Tlmucua. 
TimoMy^Tomassee. 
Tfanotlee^Tamali. 
Tfanpaohii,  Tlmpagteii.  Tlmpaaa  Ynta,  Timpangotsifl, 

TunpanifotTntat,  Tlinpaaoaatxia,  Timpanooiiitxia, 

Tlmpanore,  Timp(uioff|M,  Tim^uiofotsia,  Tlmpa- 

nog§,  Timpanotsiii,   Timpay  nagooti,   Timpena- 

fouiya— TimpaiaTats. 
Timnaca,   Timuoa,    Timoqua,    Timuquana,   Tima- 

qnanan,  TinmaquanaB-Timucua. 
Tiaa— Tenu. 

Tinai— Athapascan  Family. 
Ttnaina— Knalakhotana. 
Tiii^ai  de  GandeUria—Tlnajafl. 
TinalenM— Plnalefios. 
Tinaooatooa  "  Qulnaouatoua. 
Tlnaza»  Tlnajas. 

Tinazipe-citoa,  Tinasip«-4Ua— Tinazlpeflhicba. 
Tiiidan—Qulvira. 
Tindaw— Teton. 
Ttade— Apache,  Jlcarilla. 
TtadMtak"  Yendestake. 
T|nd|  •nztana— Aglemiut. 
Tind-Tishijie— Tonkawa. 
Ttnc-Uh-to-a,  Ting -ta-to-ak—Tintaotonwe. 
TinBma— Tanima. 
Tinina—  Knaiakhotana. 
Tibial— Taensa. 
Tfaiiiim^,  TInllu—Tejon. 
Tinna'-aak — A  pac  h  e . 

Tinnati,  Tinnat^-Kkotana* Knaiakhotana. 
Tinnatte—AthapaM'an  Family. 
Tinnatz-kokhtana— Knaiakhotana. 
'Tinne— Athapascan  Family. 
Tfaineooiiffh—Tinicum. 

Tinneh*  Athapascan  Family.Esqaimanan  Family. 
Tinnty— Athapascan  Family. 
Tinnit— Yennis. 
Ttnnsalt — Taensa. 
Ttaontate-Tionontati. 
TInpay  nacootia-Tlmpaiayats. 
TInqaa-Tlmucua. 
Tlntas.  Tinasat- Taensa. 
Tta-tak-ton— Tintaotonwe. 
TIntanfaonghiatons,  Tintangaonghiatons—Teton. 
TInta  tonwaa.  Tinta  tonwe—Tintaotonwe. 
Tlnthanka,  Tinthona,  Tlnthonha,  Tlnthew—Teton. 
TIntiiiapain—Taitlnapam. 
Ttattnhot— Teton. 
TInto— Tontos. 
Ttatoner,  TintonM,  Tintonkas,  Tintons.Tintonwans  «> 

Teton. 
rfn'idt  Kutok'-In-Trotsikkutchin. 
Tk>as-»Tigua. 
Tloca  Point— Tioga. 
Tlok«ro— Kiohero. 
Ttohontat^-Tionontati. 
TkjaehM— Tueadasso. 
Tlonionho^arawe— Seneca. 
Tionnontantes  Harom,  Tionnontatehronnoiu,  Tlon- 

nontates,   Tionnontatz,   Tionnontkates,   Tlonno- 

tantl  Tionondade— Tionontati. 
Tlononderoge  -  Teaton  taloga. 
Ttonontalias,  Tlonontatet-Tionontati. 
Tiotokatton,  Tiotohatton-Totiakton. 
Tioaz— Tiou. 

TI-pa-to-la'-pa-Tnbatulabal. 
nptoattao-Tipsistaca. 
Ttppaoaaoe— Tippecanoe. 
Ttqnas,  Tiqnot,  Tiqaeza—Tigna. 
Tiqni  LUpata- Walapai. 
TtqnosoTigua. 
Tinngapul,    Tirangapny,  Tiraugapuis—Timpaia- 

vats. 
TSrokMrondia— Tioeahrondion. 
Tl-r^wi-Chiwere. 
Tlrhittan-Tihittan. 
Tbik-Rirak. 
TIrionet— Taconnet. 
TMp'ama—  Pek  wan. 
TtroaoarMt-Tawakont 


Tisagedhroann— Miflsisauga. 

Tit^q^i- Yanan  Family. 

TftKUgas—  Tuskegee. 

TUheokf  Tisheoka—Tisechu. 

TiskraTarahi-  Shasta. 

Tish-tan'-a-tan,  Tish-taag-a-tang—Djlshtangading. 

Tiahxaiil-hklama— Tenino. 

Tist'ihinoie'ka,  Tktsknoia'ka— Detsanayuka. 

mtacutt-Titicut. 

Titamook-Tillamook. 

Titeoute.  Titioott-Tlticut. 

Ti-tii  Ean-at  Ka-ma  TBe-thu-ma— Pueblo  Caja  del 

Rio,  Yapashl. 
Titkalnenom-Noamlakl. 
Titmietao-TImigtac. 
Ti  toaa.  Titoba,  Titon,  Tltone,  Titongt,  Titogwai). 

Titonwans— Teton. 
Tltaakanai—Dltsakana. 
Titsiap-Puebllto. 
TUakan  watitoh— Tonkawa. 
Titwa-Miami. 
Ti-t'wan.  Ti-t'-wawn— Teton, 
nt-ji  HIi-nat  Ka-ma  Tie-diiim-a,   Tit^yl  Hii-nat 

Ka-ma  Tse-thiim-a  Mo-katsh  Zaitdi- Yapashl. 
Ti'-a-a'-d<ii-map>,  Tl'-n-a-di'-ma"— Tourlma. 
Tiooara— Tucara. 
Tinkex-Tigua. 
Tiatei,  Tlnterih-Tntelo. 
Tl'Tatl'ka-  Pavlotso. 
Tiwa— Tewa,  Tigua. 
Thradi'ma— Tourima. 
Tlxltiwa  hap6nim— Meacaleros. 
Ti  yakk'  anln- Aleut 
Tiyaoga.  nyaogo- Tioga. 
Tiyocadi-llyochesli. 
Tiyoga- Tioga. 
Tiyopa-o6ai)niu)pa,     Tiyopa  •  otoa^a*pa  —  Tiyopa- 

ochannunpa. 
TlyotoasU-'nyochesll, 
Tiiaptagna-Tizaptan. 
nihgdode-Tigshelde. 
Tisnas— Tigua. 
Tjengksaghrondie,      Tjeogsaghronde,     IjgukMgk- 

rondy— Tiosahrondion. 
Tjon-a-ai'->  Tung, 
^nriuaahrondie— Tiosahiondion. 
finioea-Jenne,  1jiiso«iiien-n^— Qila  Apache. 
Smri'n^a-Ike-Kllkltot. 
T-ka-o  Kammatwa. 
TkaUuna-o  Thlakalama. 

Tkanoa'eokl',  TkanoB'warti'hft'r-Oneida  (vil.). 
Tkap-qnS-na— OJo  Caliente. 
Tkaayawn— Tagwayaum. 
T'KawkwamUi-iTkwakwamish. 
tkt'n  Al— Cumshe  wa. 
Tketlootlni-Thetliotin. 
T'kitskS-Trotsikkutchin. 
Tk 'koiau'm — Taq  wayaum . 
tKo-«k-lok-ta-qu0-  Kalokta. 
TVqa'-kl-ytt-Tkhakiyu. 
Tknayavm— Taq  wayaum. 
TknlHlyogoi'iko— K  walhioqua. 
T'kdl-mi-oa-ank'— Tkulmasbaauk. 
TkuUyogoalko  «  K  walhioqua. 
TUimea— Sliammon. 
TU'asatk-Makab. 
TlaokMt-Wailaki. 
Tlagga-siUa-Trotaikkntchln. 
TUgfii-Haglli. 
Tlakoot «  Clahoose. 
TlahOMtk- KUhoeaht 
Tlakns-Clahooee. 
Tlaldas«Haida. 
TUIq-Tlaik. 

Tlaiyu  Hlade-Hlgaiu-lanas. 
Tlakii'tet,  TIakatat-Kllkitat. 
Tliklnibb.  TiakTmTih-ptoi—Clackama. 
TUIwns,  TlalSm— Clallam. 
TlalUguamayai,  XlalliqaamaUas-Quigyuma 
Tlalnm— Clallam. 
TUmath-"  Klamath. 

TUmatl "  Lu tuamian  Family,  Klamath. 
Tlameth — K  lamath. 
Tlaaasi'yl^Quanusee. 
Tl&'nawa— Chattanooga. 

TlaSlcwiath,  Tlaoqoatok,  TUoquatsk-Clayoquot 
Tlapaa — Apalachee. 


Tlaqhiit-tlakluit. 
Tlrqdm-iTlakom. 
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TlMCftai,  TlMkaaal— TlatskanaL 
lU'ake'noo  *  Klaskino. 
TlMtani,  TUst^«Tla8t8hini 
TUtekamnt,  Tlatekamttte—TIatek. 
T'tA-thefi-Koh'-tin-Tlathenkotin.  , 
TUtlMh6kwiUo,TUtU-8hMiiilU,  ZUtlaiiqoaU.  Tit- 

tli-tfkwlU-TlaUasikocUa. 
TUtMp-Clataop. 
TlatMUuU— Tlaukanai. 
TUti'tnoq ->  Klaskino. 
TUtskanie-Tlatskanai. 
TUatWs-Tlauitsis. 
TU-wft-wii]4o — Clowwe  walla. 
Tlaacoala*8ia. 
Tms-'tannt—Tatihiaiitin. 
Tl^ofitao,  Tlafoshltao-Tlegoehitno. 
Tltmtl^'inelftooClemclemalats. 
niqetl-TleUket. 
^••Koh'-ttn-Tleskotin. 
TIt'aio  la'nas-Hlgaiu-lanaa. 
Tlrft'tt-Hlgahet.  Skaito. 
Tlf 'ft'itffa  U'Bat->Hlgahet«:u-lana& 
Tig'tL'it  nrifinai--  Hl«fahetgltiiiai. 
Tlnhi  li'nas— Hlgala-lanas. 
nialU-kakat-Tlialil. 
TlickitaokB.riikatat-Klikltat. 
TUnketi-Koluachan  Family. 
Tlinklt-TUiigit.  Koluschan  Family. 
Tlinkit-anta-kwan-Tlingit 
TUnkwan  HiadS-Klinkwan. 
TUp-pahlk,  TUp-pat-lh-KilpaxUus. 
Tlitk*'atEwa'mt]at— Shuswap. 
TUilttiii-TIiEihIanL 
TUcigtlt-Skldeffate. 
Tl-kam-theen— TUcamcheen. 
TUdnool— Cumahewa. 
Tlk^iSU  U'nat-Kafrials-kefrawai. 
Tlkoinoheen,  Tlk-vmtoi'n— Tlkamcheen. 


Tlokeaofokato. 

S'o-toine,  Txo-toA-na^K 


.    .  -Klokegottine. 

/  ^ilnn^o'Thltsusmetunne. 
Tla— Kloo. 
ria-n-U-kw«-  Pueblos. 
Tlnh-ta-us-  Newhuhwaittinekin. 
Tia'tUuni'Eki-Assiniboin. 
Tmarolt— Tamaroa. 

Tnao,  Tnai,  Tnaina,  Tnaina  Ttynai— Knalakhotana. 
Ti^jotobar-Quijotoa. 
Toaa— Tohaha. 
Toad-Sopaktalgi. 
Toaganha,  Teafenka— Ontwa^nha. 
Toan— Nantiooke. 
Toan-waw-lay-neuoh"  Tsawatenok. 
To«JM— Tawehash. 
Toijg^-  Tojaxua. 
Toak  paf  oar— Tukpafka. 

ToalaffhreffhroonoM,  ToalafhregliMoneM— Tutelo. 
To-aluiIn'di-Chakpahu. 
Toam'-cha»Tomcha. 
Toanda,  Toando,  To-an-hoooh,  Toanhoook,  Toan- 

huoh,  To-aa-koooh— Twana. 
Toanyaoes  -Tawehafih. 
Toao«>  Tohaha. 
Toapuli— Santa  Catarina. 
Tom— Taos,  Tewa,  Tigua. 
Toasi— Tawasa. 
Toataghroffhroonoa-Tutelo. 
Toanz— Tioa. 
Toauyaoeo-TawehaRh. 
Toa-waw-ti-e-neuh— Tsawatenok. 
Toayai-  Tawehash. 
Tobas-Soba. 

Tobaooo  Indians— Tionontatt 
Tobaooo  Plains  Kootanie,  Tobaooo  Plains  Kootonay— 

Akanekimik. 
Tb'bazna^s,  gb'bagns^TJ— Thobaghnaaghl. 
Tob6adiid-Yakima. 
Tobio— Tobigue. 
ToUkkars-Qabrielefio. 
Tobisoanffa-  Toviscanga. 
Tooabat^^-Tukabatchi. 
Tooaninambiehes — Arapaho. 
Tooooa— Tagwahi. 
Too-co-gnl-egan -Tokogalgi. 
Toooonnook— Taconnet. 
To-ohe-wah-ooo — Foxes. 
Tookwagks,   Tookwhoghs,   Tookwooks.  Tookwogh. 

Tookwogliot,  Tookwonghes— Tocwogn. 


Tooo— Toqoo. 

Toooah— "^igwahi. 

Tooo-bigarOmle,   Tooobaio,   Tooobayo,   Tooobogas, 

Tooopata,  ToooTsga—Tooobaga. 
Tootata-Oto. 
Toowoys— Tocwogh. 

TodoTOohronst,  Todoriohroono,  Toderieks— Tutela 
Todatabi-Yodetabi. 
Todevlgh-rono— Coreorgonel,  Tutelo. 
TodicJdnl-ThoditshiiiL 
Todiriohronst— Tutelo. 

Todiriohroonss-Christanna  Indians,  Tutelo. 
To'ditelai-Thoditahini. 
Tb'dok^nd— ThodhokoDgzhi. 
ISBohkanno- Wichita. 
To'SlctUsath-Chaicclesaht. 
Toonokaln.  Toonohon— Toanche. 
Tcsnj— Athapascan  Family. 
To-o-no-oho— Talinchi. 
ToonenhogUinnt— Seneca. 
Tcsni— Athapascan  Family. 
Togabi^a— Tocobaga. 
Togenga— Tongigua. 
Toghsa^irondie— Tioeahrondion. 
Toghwooks— Tocwogh. 
Togisgamittt— Togiak. 
Togiagamut— Togiafamiut 
Togiagamnte,  Togiak  Station— Togiak. 
Togiarhasoriamnte— Togiaratsorik. 
Tognayo — Teguayo. 
Togo— Soco. 

Togobatohe— Tukabatchi. 
Togmignas— Tongigua. 
TogyitMnai-Do-gltunai. 
Tohaha— Taraha. 
Tohaho- Taraha,  Tohaha. 
Tohaiton— Totiakton. 
Tohaka— Tohaha. 
TiS'Aani,  Tohanni— ThokhanL 
Tohiooon,  Tohioon,  Tohikon— Tioga. 
Tohogaloas— Yuchi. 
Tohogalias— Tokoealgi. 
Tohontaenras— Tonontaenrat. 
Tohopikaliga,  TohopkoUkies— Tohopekallga. 
Tohotaenrat— Tohontaenrat. 
To'-ho-uh — Tohou. 
Toibi,  Toibi-pet-Toyblpet. 
Toikon— Tioffa. 

ToiUenny— Heshota  Ayahltona. 
To-l-nin'-a- Atsina. 
Toison— Tucson. 
Tojobaoo — Tocobaga. 
TolnU-Takulli. 
Tokatoka— Tohookatokle. 
Tokaubatohee— Tukabatchi. 
To-ke-ma-oha— Tuhukmache. 
Tokhakate,  ToUo.  Tokkakat,  Tok-Uiakat-Tok. 
Tok'oa'ath— Toquart. 
Tok6onaTi— Tokonabl. 
Tokotci  wiiivii,  To-ko-toi  wiia-wa— TokochL 
To-knm'-pi- Northern  Assiniboin. 
Tokdwe— Apache. 
Tokwaht— Toquart. 
Tola— Nutria. 
Tolana— Tolowa. 
Tolane— Tocane. 
Tolawa— Tolowa. 
Tolekopiya— Tulkepala. 
Tolemaro — Tolemato. 
Tolenos- Yolo. 

Tolera,  Tolore,  Toleri- Tutelo. 
Tolewah— Tolowa. 
Tolgopeya— Tulkepaia. 
T!o^:a-Tohlka. 

Tolkepayl  ToOdpeya,  Tolkop^ya-Tulkepaia. 
Tolkotin-Tautin. 
ToUi  Hogandi- Awatobi. 
TolUnohes-Talinchi. 
Tolooohopka — Taluachapkoapopka. 
Tolofa— Taloffa  Ockhase. 
Tolomato —Tolemato. 
Tolopohopko —Taluachapkoapopka. 
TolowaroJL  Tolowar  thloooo— Apalachicola. 
ToLtsasdifi-Toltsasdlng. 
TolnjaA-TiUiaes. 
To-lnm-ne- Telamni 
Tomaohas— Tawehash. 
Tomaohee — Timucua. 
Tomalaa— Tamal. 
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TomaroM—Tamaroa. 

Tomasa — Ta  wasa. 

Toinatly,Toiiiatola— Tamali. 

Tombeobe,Tombed&b^,  Tombeoha,  Tombeeohy—Tom- 
blgbee. 

Tomeai«Tohome. 

Tom^  Dominfuex—Tom^. 

Toxn^,  Tomes— Tohome. 

To-Mia-Santa  Ana. 

Tomiscamings— Temiscaming. 

Tom-i-ya— Santa  Ana. 

Tommakee—Timucua. 

Tommotley-i  Tamali. 

Tomoeot,  Tomoka— Tlmucua. 

Tomola— Tubatulabal. 

Tomothle— Tamahli. 

Tompaeuat— Pakawa. 

TompirM,  Tompiref—Tompiro. 

T6iia-kW0-"Tona. 

Tonanolga— Tonanulgar. 

Tonawando,  Tonawanta^Tonawanda. 

Toneahiraa,  Toncahoai— Tonka wa. 

Ton'oM»  Kutawichasha. 

ToneawM— Tonkawa. 

Ton-ch-on—Toncbuun. 

Tondaganiti" Roche  de  Boeuf. 

Tondamans— Seneca. 

Tondo—TontOB. 

Tongarolt— Ontwaganha. 

TongSM  -  Tongas. 

Tongenga,  Tonginga— Tongigua. 

Tongoriat—Ontwaganha. 

Tonguea-Tonkawa. 

Tongninga-Tongigua. 

Toniata— Tonihata. 

Tonioa— Tonikan  Family. 

Tonieaa,  Tonioaua— Tunica. 

Toniohe,  Tonioi—Tonichi. 

Toiiika=>Tonikan  Family, 

Tonikaa»Tanlca. 

Toniqoaa—Tanico. 

Tonitsi,  Tonitsa-Tonlchi. 

Toqjajak-Kukak. 

Tonkahana,  Tonkakawa,  Tonkaklraa,  Tonkahnaa, 
Ton-ka-haM,  Ton-kah-raya,  Tonkawaya,  TonkawS, 
Tonkawnra,  Tonkawaya,  Tonkhoaa  —  Tonka wa. 

Toakonko-Slkaika. 

Tonkowaa,  Tonka— Tonkawa. 

TonnaoaU— Tannaoate. 

Tonnewanta— Tona  wanda. 

Tonniata— Tonihata. 

Tonnlngna — Tongigua. 

Tonnontoina— Seneca. 

Tonnoraonto— Tonawanda. 

To-noo-o-niM— Ta  wakonl. 

T6no-0ohtam— Papago. 

Tonoslet— Tonoyiet's  Band. 

Ton-quo-waa,  Tonquewaya— Tonkawa. 

Tonquiah'a  Tillage— Tonguish's  Village. 

Tonqoowaya,  Tonqoa- Tonkawa. 

Tona— Taos. 

Tonaacroende— Tioaahrondion. 

Tonaobe— Tomsobe. 

Tont-a-qoana— Tongas. 

To*-td6a— Tong. 

Tonteao,  Tonteaea— Hopi. 

Tonteara — Ton  tos. 

Tontewalta— Cbemehuevi. 

Tonthratarhonon — Totontaratonhronon. 

Tonto-Apaohea— Tontos. 

Tonto  Coanino— Havasupal. 

Tontoea— Tontoe. 

Tontonteac — Hopi. 

Tontoa— YavajMJ. 

Tonto-Tinn^— Tontoa. 

Tontthrataronona— Totontaratonhronon. 

Tontu-Tontos. 
.  Too— Tiun. 

Too-aa-hoooh.  Too-an-hooah- Twana. 

Too-olok  band— Tutlut 

Too-coo  recah— Tukuarika. 

Toogelah,  Toogoola— Tngaloo. 

TooE-to-caa-gee— Tukhtukagi. 

Tookabatcha,  Tookabatchee— Tnkabatchl. 

Took'-a-rik-kah-Tukuarika. 

Took-an-bat-che—  Tukabatchi. 

Took-au-bat-obe  taMan-baa-see-Taloamutchaai. 

Tookanbatchiana-  Tu  kabatchi. 

Tookhlagamate— Tiiklak. 


Tookaaat-Munsee. 

Tooleekakoi-Tulik. 

Tooleerayoa— Tularef&oe. 

Toolnkaanahamnte— Tulnkfu 

Toomedoca-Tumldok. 

Toomea— Tobome. 

Toom-na— Tumna. 

Toonoonee— Tununinisirmiut 

Toonoonek— Tununirmiut 

Toon-pa-ooh— Tonebao. 

Too-nam'-pa— Tunanpin. 

Too-qu-akt— Toquart. 

Tooa— Taos. 

Tooaea— Tuskegee. 

Tooaay'a  Tribe— Toosey. 

Tootootana— Tututunne. 

Too-too-ten — Tntutni. 

Too-too-ta-nay— Tututunne. 

Too-too-ta-ny— Tututni. 

Too-toot-a-waya,   Too-toot-na,   Too-toot-nay,    Too- 

tootna— Tututunne. 
Too-toot-nie,  Too-too-ton,  Tootootona— Tututni. 
Too-too-to-naya,     Too-too-to-nias,     Too-too-to-ny, 

Toot-toofe-an-ay— Tututunne. 
Too-war-aar— Tawehash. 
Toowaahtoowaaa— Miami. 
Too-woa-aaa— Tawasa. 
Topa-aa— Thkhapaha. 
Topaoaa— Tukabatchi. 
Topaaa-nlka— Toponanaulka. 
Topanioa— Topamka. 
Topohalinky,  Topekaliga— Tohopekaliga. 
To-pa-na-baa,  Topanlbe,  To-pan-na-baa- Topenebee's 

Topant-Topeent. 
Top-httlga— Attapulgas. 
Topia— Topira. 
Topingaa-Tongigua. 
Topiniba-Tqpenebee's  Village. 
Toptn-kana,  Top-ln-ta-oa— Hopi. 
TSpira,  Topiraa,  TSpiroa- Tompiro. 
Topisa— Topira. 

Topkagalga,TopkAak<— Attapulgas. 
Top-m-ba— Topenebee's  Village. 
Topniah— Topinlsh. 
Topooapaa— Tooobaga. 
Topofkaaa.  Topofkiat— Tukpafka. 
Topoliani-kaln— Taos. 
Topony— Sepori. 
Topoqiii— Topiqid. 
Toppahannoak— Rappahannock. 
ToprofUaa— Tukpaika. 
Toqua.  Toqnah- Toouo. 
Toquaat.  Toqaatoz,  Toquhaht— Toquart. 
Torapa— Torepe'a  Band. 
Toraman— Tourima. 
Toraon,  Toreima— Torreon. 
Torlm— Telamnl. 

Torlma,  Toriman,  Torimanaa,  Torinan— Tonrlma. 
Torioaah —Tawehash. 
Tore— Tova. 
Torramana— Tourima. 
Torreon— Kuaua. 
Toraaa— Tawsee. 
Tortero— Tutelo. 
Tomro — Tallulah. 
To-aarke— Tosarke's  Band. 
Toaawa— Toxaway. 
To'-aa-wea,  To-aa-witohaa— Tussawehe. 
Toaeororaa— Tuscarora. 
Toaap6n— Tisepan. 
To-aPko-yo— Tasikayo. 
To-sl-witohaa«  To^-withaa-Tussawehe. 
Toakagaa— Taskigi. 
ToaUroroa— Tuscarora. 

Toaoeea,  To-ao-watea,  Toaowaa,  To-aow-witohaa- Tus- 
sawehe. 
TootlBDglhiagai'— Dostlan-lnagal. 
ToaQgui— TesuQue. 
Totaoaga— Tukhtukagi. 
Totaly-Tutelo. 
Totantaac— HopL 
Totaro— Tutelo. 
Totatik-  Poodatook. 
To-ta-f-qanna- Totatkenne. 
Totaloaa— Tutelo. 
Tota-paof-oan —Tukpafka. 
Totara,  Totari,  Totaroaa,  Totaroa— Tutelo. 
Tothaot-Totheet 
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TotUkto-TotiaktoiL 

Totlerono,  Totiri»Tutelo. 

Totirit-Catawba. 

Totlgya  gTlt'inai-Tohlkagl  tonal 

Toto— Toloma. 

Totonaltam— Azqneltan. 

Totonat-  SicobutoTabia. 

Totonet,  Totonie  tribes -Tututni. 

Totonteao,  Totonteal,  Totontoao— Hopl. 

Totora-»Tutelo. 

Tototan,  To  to-taws—Tiitutni. 

Tototeac^Hopi. 

Tototen,  Tototin,  Tototane,  To-to-tut-na— Tutatnl 

To'teaM/iya-Tbochalsithava. 

To-tahik-o-ttn-Trotdkkutchin. 

T6ttik»Sacaton. 

T^'tsoni'-Thotaoni. 

Tottero,  Totteroy-Tutelo. 

Totd— Totoma. 

Totutime,  Totutdne— Tatutni. 

TotsikaU-  Totchikala. 

Tooacara,  Tonacaro^-TawakonL 

Tooaoba—Tawasa. 

Tonaffannha  -  Ontwaganha. 

Touanobain— Toanche. 

Tooaq^i  oaq — Toakd  juak. 

To-ua-qua— Towakwa. 

Tooaabes — Ta  wehasb. 

Tonob  not  tbe  tUn  of  a  blaok  bear-»  Wasabehltazbi. 

Toaobon-ta-Kntobin.Toaebon-tayKtttobin^Tutcbo- 

nekutchin. 
Touobouaatiatoni— T  ouchouasintoni. 
Toookagnokmint— Tu  klak. 
Tondamans —Seneca. 
Tonftiiftb^in —Toanche. 
ToQfinga-Tongigua. 
ToQffuenbat — Ontwaganba. 
Tonkanbatobeee-Tukabatcbl. 
Tenkawayt— Tonka  wa. 
ToolakUfamate-Tuluksak. 
Tonloncfl  -Ottawa. 
Toumaobaa,  Toumika— Tunica. 
Toonirletati—  Lek  wiltok. 
Toonioa,  Tonnlka— Tunica. 
Toappa— Toupa. 
Touqaabt— Toquart. 
Tonrika— Tunica. 
Toorimant— Tourima. 
Toiu<:sTaoe. 

Toutcarorot—Tuacarora. 
Tonae-Taos. 

Touaerienmiaa— Tuolumne. 
Tooa  \m  Salnta— Kandoucbo. 
Touateblpaa— Tushepaw. 
Toutaoaufoe  »  Tukb  tu  kagi . 
Touto  Apaobea— Tontos. 
Tontounla,  Ton-ton-ten— Tututunn^ 
Tooz  Enongogoulaa— Avoyelles. 
Tonzaa  -  Tusk  egee. 
Tovarea-Tubare. 
Towaabacb  «  Ta  wehasb. 
Towaoanies.  Towaoanno,  Towaoano,  Towaoarro,  To- 

wacoanie,  Towaccaraa— Tawakoni. 
Towaobea — Ta  weha^h . 
Towaokaniea,    To-wacko-niea,    To-wao-o-niaa,    To- 

waooro  =>Tawakoni. 
Towaganba — On  twaganha . 
Towabaob,  Towabbana— Tawebaab. 
To-wi''-ki=Seneea. 
Tow^kani,  Towakirebn,  Towakarroa,  Towakenoa— 

Tawakonl. 
Towako,  Towakon— Ottawa. 
To-wal-nm-ne  -  Tuolumne. 
Towanabiookt-Towabnabiooks. 
Towanda— Twana. 
Towannabiooks-  Towahnablooks. 
Towanoendalougb  -Teatontaloga. 
Towajsttxnmuk — Shus  wap. 
To-wa  que-Taa. 

Towarnabeooka,  Towaraabiooka— Towahnabiooks. 
Towaraa  «  Ta  wusa. 
Towaa^Hano,  Tewa. 
Towaab  =i  Tawebasb. 
Towawog—  Nameaug. 
Towoaab.     Tow-oo-abga,     Toweacbe,      Toweaab— 

Tawehnsh. 
Toweca— Tawakonl. 
Towaoaaaffoa—Sinago. 


Tow  awabga,  Tow-oaaab.   Towlaebaa,   TafwJaaha-Ja- 

wakaneaa—Tawebaab. 
Towiaoba —Tawakonl 
Towlaab— Tawehash. 
Towigb,  Towigbroaiio— Miami 
T6wib-Taoe. 

To-wln-obi-b&-  Holkomah. 
Tdwtm^— Taos. 
Towlab— Tawehash. 
Town  Builders.  Town-bnilding  Indlams,  T«wb 

-  "     i-PneWos. 


Town  of  Relief —Aymay. 

Town  of  the  Broken  PronJae- Tom& 

Town  of  the  winda— Pinawan. 

Towna-peonle-  Pueblos. 

Towoaah,  Towoaabe— Tawehash. 

Towoecaroea,    Towoeoonie,  To-weo-o-ny  Tksreoea, 

Towoekonie— Tawakonl. 
Towracbe,  Towiash— Tawehash. 
To-ya— Nutria. 
Toyana-Tojagna. 
ToyaU— Tohaha. 
Toyaah— Tawehash. 
Toyengan— Tongigna. 
To-y4ee— Tsoowahlie. 
Toyn-abt— Toquart. 
To-yo-a-la-na- Heshota  Ayahltona. 
Toy  Pab-Utes,  Toy  PS-TTtes,  Toy'-yn-wi-tl-kst-tali- 

Toiwait 
To-t&n'-ni— Laguna. 
Tosikakat-Nuklukayet 
Tonanne-Laguna. 
TTeekstn,  rPeekikin-Tapeekain. 
Tpeloia- Natchez. 

Tqldn-qas'  tOnn^— Tkhlunkhastunne 
Tqt*i'quniai— Toktakamal. 
FUna-qna-miab— Tkw&kwamiah . 
Tqnayaum,  Tqnaynm,  Tqwayanm— Taqwayamn. 
Tradera— Ottawa. 
Trabt-Trigh. 

Tpa-kfW^pttin^-Takfwelottine. 
Trakonaebronnotta— Traklaehronnona — Conestoga. 
Tpaltaan  Ottfai^-Tatsanottine. 
fttmaaqneoook— Tramawqueac. 
Tpanans-Konttebin,  Tpanata-Knttohin'— Tenan- 

kutchin. 
Tranj^-koo-ddn-Trotaikkutchin. 
Tpa-pa-Oottin^-  Nellagottlne. 
Trappers— Nanticoke. 
Trascalnta  -Taacaluaa. 
Tpatbel-ottinJ-Takfwelottine. 
Tpataan-Ottini— Tataanottine. 
Trats^kntdil-Trotsikkutchin. 
TraTeliM^HaU- Passing  Hail's  Band. 
Treaber  utes— Cumumbah. 
Treaeherous  lodges— Ashbotchiah. 
Trementtnas— Tremblers. 
Tpendjidbeyttaat-konttebin— Tangeratsa. 
Tris^fii-ti-Poboi. 
Tresrerere— Three  Rivers. 
TpM^(k)nttehin,    Tpe-tUet-Konttehln-TatUtkiK. 

chin. 
Tp^ttobi^-dbidi^Konttebin-NatsltkutcliIn. 
Tria-Sia. 
Triap^Triapl 
Tilconniok— Taoonnet. 
Tr^aoga— Tioga. 

Tpi-kka-Oottini-DesDedeyarelottine. 
Trfle  Kalets-Klikltat. 
Trinaebamtnt-Trinachak. 
TrlnitylndiaBS-  Hupa. 
Tpion-KonttoUn— Tangeratsa. 
Trios-Sia. 

Tripanlek-Tripanick. 
Trivti,  Trlyti-Onatitnitl 
Trisaoga— Tioga. 
Troao— Zoe. 

Troto  Rlvierea— Three  Bivers. 
Trokaaen— Iroqnois. 
Trongaagroende— Tioaahrondion. 
Tronontaa— Tionontati. 
Troquoia— Iroquois. 
Trout  nation -Winnebago. 
TrovmsTiaqnlno— Troomarlaqnina. 
Troy  Indiana— Poca»et. 
Troy  River-Tbree  Rlveis. 
Tmdamana —Seneca. 
True  Tbnaina— Enaiakhotnna. 
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Tnml— Zufil. 

TrjpanUDi— Tripanick. 

TsMffwi'  tyit'inai'-DJahiii-gitinai. 

TMLacwIifafttl'adeni'»  DJahol-skwahladagai. 

TM-bAh-btah,  Tia-bah-bote— Dwamish. 

Tnbalcoih-Dakota. 

TMcalia'  i-Tsaeanha. 

Ttafi-bahbtah-Dwamish. 

Tftah-tA—Choctaw. 

TOh'-tyuh-Tsattine. 

Tftah-wan-tay-neoeh,  Tftah^waw-ti-n«aeh,  Tiah-waw- 

ty-nenoht-  Tsawatenok. 
Ttatooma—  Washo. 
nakaitMtUni.  TMkaitsitlin-Spokan. 
TWL-ki-nlUl-o-iuL>B- Delaware. 
TtakbahMah  ■Dwamlsh. 
Tt^Ugi  TsalakiM- Cherokee. 
TftaUxK^Mgi-Ghillicothe. 
T»aleC  Tt'a  -lil-a'-Silela. 
TM-l6-kM— Cherokee. 
Tm  mpi'nefa  amlm— Chepena^ 
Ttan  Ampkua  amim— Umpqua. 
Ttan  i-ata  amlma-Siuslaw. 
Tiiiih  alokoal  amin^Calapooya. 
Ttan  halpam  amim— Santiam. 
TM'nith-Arikara. 

Ttan  klix  temlfa  amIm— Tsanklightemifa. 
Ttanout— Taawout. 

TMLn  toha'-ithna  amlm— Salmon  River  Indianis. 
Ttan  tohiiaila  amim^Silela. 
Ttan  *^H^<*T*  amim-"T8anchiAn. 
Ttan  tkopi  amim— Tsankupl. 
Ttan-tpifpottin^-Tsantieottlne. 
Ttanoii'Ti— Quanusee. 
TM-ottini-Tsattlne. 
Ttapz^didUt-Tsapkhadldllt 
Ttaqtono—Tsaktono. 
TtMgl-Cherokee. 
Tte-re-ar-to-ny— Kaltsergheatunne. 
TlMtr-oat-Tsawout 
Ttaiktlas— Siuslaw. 
ttata-heni— Tsatenyedi. 
Tt'a'-ta-rx9-qe'  ^dnnS'— Tsatarghekhetunne. 
T'taten,  Tta-'tenne,  Tta-tinneh— Tsattine. 
Tt'atl  li'nat—Chaahl-lanas. 
Tia-tqenne— Tsattine. 
Ttatsaqnitt— TIatlasikoala. 
Ttattnotin,  Ttatiaotin-Tanotenne. 
Tta-ttinni-Ttattlne. 
Ttaoat'dnoq —Tsawatenok. 
Tta'-n-i-Chaoi. 
Tta'am&k-Tzanamnk. 
TtaiimaM— Son^h. 
Ttanwarlti— Tsuwaraits. 
Ttawadainoh,  Ttawthtee.  TtawaUnonch.   Ttawan- 

tiano,   TM-wanti-e-neiui,  Ttawataineolc,  Tti'wa- 

tE'enoa,  Tt'i'watBin&c,  TtawaUi,   Tta-wawti-«- 

neak«  Tsawatenok. 
TM-whah-ten-Talal. 
T^wi-Chaul. 
Tta'-wnt-ai-nok,  Tnt-wntt-i-e-nah,  Tia-wntti-l-niih— 

Tsawatenok. 
Ttazta- Choctaw. 

Tta*yitk£^.  Tta^yidd'dni-Taayiskithni. 
Tiebth— Haffwilget. 
Tichthttf  Muskhogean  Family. 
TlMhaktaar-i  Choctaw. 
Tkeharai— Charac 
Ttoha-wa-oo-niht— Chawakoni. 
Ttoha-wan-ta=Tashhuanta. 
Tftoheohtokeqiiannink,  Ttchechaohttqaaniinc,  Ttch- 

•ehteqoannink— Sbesheouln. 
TMMrnowtkoje-Chemofski. 
Tftohetaehakn-Tesik. 
Ttobib-naht— Tsano. 
Ttehihri- Pawnee. 
Tiehilkat,  Ttohilkat^kin-Chilkat 
TtehlUrat-Chilkoot. 
Ttohi^jtgn^at-Chingigmiut. 
Tiehinkaten-Tenankutchin. 
Tichinak— Chinook,  Chinookan  Family. 
Tbohipeway,  Ttohipplweer—Chlppewa. 
Ttohiroketen— Cherokee. 
TlMhitohlkhathkhoaa.  Ttohiahlkhith.TteUthlkk^th- 

kkian-Chilkat. 
TKhlahttopttcht— Clatsop. 
Ttohnag menten,  Ttohnagi^jaten,  Ttohnigmiiten*- 

Chnagmiut. 
TMhnacmati— Malemiut. 


Tsohiigatt6hi,TtohugassM,  TiebngaBiaChtigap 

chigmiut 
ttohoiane'di— Chakanedt 
Tkchangnsoetoner«-T8chant^a. 
Ttcbnra,  Tsohnra-Alloqaai— Tsuran. 
TtclaUnmt— Clallam. 
Tt'-«o— Cheli. 
Tto«a.  Ti«-ah— Sia. 
Tni  Amlnfaia-Tyigh. 
Tt'ecft'ath-Seshart,  Tseshaatb. 
Tt«'^anka'-Haninihkashina. 
Ttoa'^kljai-Tsetheshkizkni. 
Tto«'9q£ni-T8ethkhanl. 
Tto«'dl«ld'zni-T8ethe8hkizbni. 
Tkc'dzinld'ni-Tsezhinkini. 
Ttcghi-Chelly. 

Tteffoatl  U'nat— Djiguaahl-lanas. 
TtehaUdi-Chehalk 
TiM-hwit-nn—THewhitzen. 
Tte-itto-klt—  M  i8hongnovi. 
TM-itto-klt'Ut^'-U-Shipaulovt 
Tto«'itndii.  Tto^^jin^^ine-TsezhinthiaL 
Ttejinl^-Tsezhinkini. 
TMkanie— Sekanl. 
Tte-kdi-na — Tnek  ehneaz. 
Tt^'kAme,  T'tekenn^-Sekani. 
Tt^ki-a-tan-Ti-Cueva  Plntada. 
Ttekom,  Tie-kan— THehump. 
Tt«  'UOcayat  amlm-Klikitat. 
Ti«-loh-ne-T8elone. 
Ttemaknm — Chimakum. 
Tte-mo-^—Sit^ime. 
Tt*^miia'n  >■  Tsimshian. 
Tteiiahapr&ii-Tfienahapihlni. 
Tt*E'nq*am—T8enkam. 
Tt*E'nttEnHk'aio,  Tt'K'ntt'Knz-qaiS,   TMiixq*at5- 

Tsentsenkaio. 
Ti*e'okaimtX -Tseokuimik. 
Ttepecho«n  frerouteat—Semonan,  Serecontcha. 
Ttepooen,  Ttepehoen,  Ttepebonen— Semonan. 
Tterabooberete,  TMraboor«tet— Bocberete,  Tsera. 
Tte-pottin^-Tseottine. 
TtVrxi'-itidnnl—Kaltflergheatunne. 
Ti«'-ia  do-Apa-ka,  Ti^-ia  noHkpa-ka— Pawnee. 
Tt«sh-aht — Seshart. 
Tt«  SkoaUi  amim-Nisqualli. 
Tte-ta-hwo-tqenne,     Tt^-ta-ut'qenne  —  Tsetaut- 

kenne. 
Tt^toah-Tsechah. 
Tt'a-t'^Im-Tsetthim. 
Tte-td6a«T8e. 
Ttc'/Ainl-Tsethkhanl. 
Tte-tit-tat' -Cheyenne. 
TtetteLoiOaqBmae-TseUtetloalakemae. 
Tteti  tylt*inai'-Chetsgitunai. 
Ttet-«o-kit— MiMhongnovi. 
Tte  »tt'  ^a-Tsedtuka. 
Tte-t6f -qla-le-ni'tfin  -Tsetutkhlalenitun. 
Ts'e'ultr— Tseokuimik. 
Tte-zi'a  tln^-Kaltsergheatunne. 
Ttgzlt^-Tseklten. 

Tte*yana9^'ni,  Tte'yanatfni— Tseyanathoni. 

Tte*yik^edne,  Tte'yikAiedlne*— Tseyikehe. 

Ttetindiai-TMezhlnthiai. 

T'ibah-nee — Tsano. 

T'thtnattnflnid— Lagnna. 

T'thaahita'-kw0— Isleta. 

Tiheheilis-Chehalis. 

Tihei-nik-kM-Chainiki. 

Tihe-ttl-iietin-eaeTno — Montagnais. 

Tthi-a-oip-a- Isleta. 

Tthilkotin-Tsilkotin. 

Tfchjmttan  -  Chi  m  meeyan  Family. 

Ttbingitt,  Tihinkitani-Tlingit. 

Tahinook— Chinookan  Family. 

Tkkinook,  Tthinonk-Chinook. 

Ttiiiniik<=  Chinookan  Family. 

Tthi-qoite  -  Pecos, 

Tthitne— Apache. 

Tihlthwyook= Chilliwhack. 

Tihokfaohtoliramat-Shokiak. 

Tihokojrem— Chokuy  em. 

Tthoo-loot'— Tsulus. 

Tt-ho-ti-non-do- wft''-gt'  -  Seneca. 

Tahogani — Ch  ugachlgmiut. 

Ttha-ArutoAi-THitoklinotiu. 

Tthya-oi-pa—  Isleta. 

Ttia-Sia. 
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TUohoAa  «8hakan. 

Won  SlnMui^-Tslshuaiiidteakdhe. 

Xiii'oa  VIM  paiHkB'dft-TBishuutBepedhuiigpa. 

Won  WMtft'^e— TsiahawaBhtake. 

TUoa  WaaftB'-TBishusindteakdhe. 

TU'oa  wehufi^— Hanlnihkasliina. 

TU-d'-qi  we-yk^'-Tslekhaweyathl. 

Tiifeao-Shufina. 

TiiOuMtB-Kdhtm. 

TdhAiU-Salishan  Flamlly. 

TUhaUi-StUsli-Cheballs,  SaUihan  Family. 

MhaiUih,  TUhalk-Chehalis. 

Tii-h£ao— Tsina. 

Td-hd-Ui-Chehalis. 

W-ka-o«-Chickanw. 

Mkanai-Sekani. 

TU-klvm— Tsehmnp. 

Tilkai't^-Tuckaseegee. 

lUk-d-fffi-Chlckanw. 

TdkyiLtltaiif'-Caeya  PIntada. 

TkUffop^ya,  TiUgopeya— Tolkepala. 

Ttfa-XiU-inda-Tsihlixiainde. 
TUdcoh'ton,  T  lilkotiiineh-TsUkotiii. 
TUna-U-nV  tin^   TiUla-ta-nt-tinnJ.  TriUawadoot, 

TkUlawawdoot,  TriUaw-awd^t-diiml,  Tafflawdaw- 

hoot-dinneh,  TtOlawdawhoot  Tinneh-Etcheridie- 

gottine, 
TaOtarden— Tsiltaden. 
Tfetmohiaa,  Ttimpheeani,  TiimpMaa,  T'stmpthean, 

T'timptheean,  IwnMan,  TriiuMyaiis,  Ttbnaneeani, 

T*tim-il-an'— TsimBhian. 
TIrimuiia— Paraje. 
TMnadtl'ni-TsinaBhini. 
TMnaglkM— Shamokln. 
TsfnijSnie-TBlnazhlnL 
TMnfbbetlo-Tsinthobetlo. 
Tiinha-Tsina. 

Tain-ik-tals'-tM-yiks-Tsinlksistsoyiks. 
Trinwkifai,  Ti&Mkidni-TsinaikathnL 
Tkinnk—Chinook. 

Titiink,  Ttlnuk-Chinookan  Family. 
Tainusiot— Qeneseo. 
Tt'iomxaa— Ttdomhau. 
Ttiphenu— Shuflna. 
lUpii  -  Chippewa. 

lUQtti'gii  ttattaai'— Chawagls-stustae. 
TU'-m' — Mescaleros. 
Tilttlatho  band-Naskotin. 
Tb£  taka  dS  Kpa  ka—Seechkaberuhpaka. 
Ttitka-ni-Sekani. 
TgitiimSaEqala-Tsitsimelekala. 
Tiitik-Hagwilget. 

Tti-tik£  d^-qplk-ka-Seechkaberuhpaka. 
Ttitaamevi.  1«-taamo-vi,  Tiitdmovi— Sichomovi. 
Ttite-hanatoh-Tsits. 
T«£wUtiha-e-»Oflage. 
Tiix'-x»^'-&— Tzekinne. 
Tni'thekwe— Tontos. 
Ttioemakikork— TumacaoorL 
Ttkans-Sakahl. 
Tikiri  rah'ru-Skidirahra. 
TBnapninit — Cbnafmiut 
Tmtiof  n— Shamokin. 
Tmlnk^  Chinook. 

TMBt-tdoff-Kuttohin-TrotsikkTitcMn. 
TMcUaknten.  Ttogliakten«>Zogliakten. 
Twhke=Sooke. 
Ttohkw-Tsako. 
Tsoi-gah=Nez  Perc^ 
Tso-ii-kai »  Ch  iisca. 
Tsomatfo-Tsomoeath. 
Ttomontates— Tionontati. 
Ttomo'oL— Tsomootl . 
Ttonagogliakten,   TsonagoIyakktenoZonagogllak- 

ten. 
Ttonantonon  B  Seneca. 
Ttonaatan— Sewathen. 
Ttong— Songish. 
Tton-krdne-Thekkane. 
T.  Sonnontatez-'Tionontati. 
Ttonnonthouans,  T.  Son-non-thn-ana— Seneca. 
Ttonnontonan — Nondawao. 
T.    Sonnontooaiw,    Ttononthouans,    Ttonontooaa, 

Ttonontouaas,    Ttonontowant,    Tgonothooans— 

Seneca. 


Tbon-tpi^ottin^-Tsantieottine. 

TMo-ftA-fah-rali— Nes  Perots. 

Ttoolootom— NakuntlmL 

Taoo-tii-ola«-Tsat8iola. 

IM-Ottin^-Sand. 

TMO-YaM—Tzues. 

Ti'dtiQS'n^Tsimahian. 

TMOonthonaaas-"  Seneoa. 

Twn-wa'-ra-iti— Tsawareits. 

TMWtMaa— Sewathen. 

Taoyaha»Yuchl. 

TBQoaok'a'nSoTskoakane. 

TfeooM-iTzues. 

Taak^rakate-Nes  Pero^ 

Tiuk-tMik-kinlk'— Chackohnqnalk. 

TtQlakU-Cherokee. 

TralQla'-Chilula. 

Tidn-'na.Ui'-i-iiiIf9&-Tsanakthiamlttha. 

T'funttkoChlnook. 

Tflu'QM-Sanl. 

Traqnanah—Tsooqnahna. 

Tg'fi-auB-li'.qwit-mo'  ^finni^Dakubetede. 

IMiUd-Shj-utsuna. 

Tnukai-Chusea. 

I^QMid— Yekolaos. 

Ttdtp«U-Nez  Pero^ 

Ti'ttwile— TsoowahUe. 

Trax^di-Chutotalgi. 

TidyakS'kt,  TrayakSlcni-Shuyakeksh. 

Tiu-yeM— Tzues. 

Tanya'ciUl'cI-  Oothcaloga. 

Tnoazq  £'ni->  Tskoakane. 

Ttikig4r"1^era. 

rtran-jik  kntoh-ln-TangesatBa. 

Tte^tliiii-TBeottine. 

Ttatako— Tutago. 

TtTnaitTtyaai-cnottaa,  Ttymia£»-  Athapascan  Fam- 

Tnaeaaa-^Tawakoni. 

Tu-ad-hu-Tvrana. 

Toagenha— Ontwaganha. 

Tnalati,  Tnalatlms,  Toalatin,  ToaUty-Atfalati. 

Tu-aa-hu,  Tu-a-noooh,  Tii-a-a«oek*-Twana. 

Tnap«— Toape. 

Tnai,  T&'ata— Taos. 

Ta-a-wi-hol— Santo  Domingo. 

Tnbaoa,  Tnbie— Tubac. 

Tttbar,  Tobails— Tabare. 

TnbUM-Choctaw. 

Tabeans— Tano. 

TubeMlas— Yavapai 

Tubiaat— Tano. 

Tii-blo  wni-wiioTabish. 

TubiranB— Tano. 

Tabao,  Tubton—Tucson. 

Tabaa«he-iTabeguache. 

TobuUitoUginat,  TubaktoUgmiat— Tnbuktulik. 

Topan— Hopi. 

Tuoane— Tucaia. 

Tuoano^Hopi. 

Tnoanoh— Twana.    • 

Tuoarioas—Tukuarika. 

Tuoayaa-HopL 

Tuooabatohe,  TaohabatoheM-»Tukabatchi. 

Tnohano— Hopl. 

Tuchapaoa,  Tuchapaki— Tnabepaw. 

Tuobanchee— TlJcwalitBi. 

Tnehimas— Tuchiamas. 

TaohMffbroadie— Tioeahiondion. 

TaokaabatobeM,  Tuokabatoha,  Taokabatohe—Tok- 

abatchi. 
Tnokabatchee  Teahaasa-oTaluamntchasi. 
TuokabatohM,  Tnckabatehie,  Taekabatoby,  Tnoka- 

bathoM,  TuokafachM— Tnkabatchi. 
TaokalegM»Tikwalit8i. 
TaekankMiie—Tawakoni. 
Tackapaoka—Toahepaw. 
Tuokapaa,  Tuokasani— Tukabatchi. 
Tuokareoheo-Tikwalitsi. 
Taokaaagae— Tackaseegee. 
Tuok-a4oof-Oarra«Ts(Mkara. 
Taokanbatoheea,  Tttckhabatchea»  Tukabatchi. 
Taokii'a'ta->Taflhki»th. 
Taoknapaz^Tushepaw. 
Tookaagraadia— Tiosahrondion. 
Taopaaaka->Tukpa£ka. 
Taerama— TucumiL 
Tnoaarea"Tnc8ani. 
Tuoaaoa— TuoBoii. 
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Tuonbavl^TiioabaviiL 

Tuentnnt— Tukutnut. 

TuouTftvl— Tucubavia. 

Toeson— Tucson. 

TndamanM — Seneca. 

Tdde->  Athapascan  Family. 

Tudnnnirmiut— Tununiimlut. 

TudnnniroMirmiat— Tununlnislrmiut 

TuecimtaUaiihaiMe — Paka  n-Tallahassee. 

fii-«l— Isleta. 

Tuenho  »  Hastwlana. 

Taeton— Tucson. 

Togiak,  Tnsiatak-Togiak. 

TugiUztohi-Tukabatchl. 

Tngilo —Tugaloo. 

Tnnoo,  Tngnison^Tucson. 

Toaakwilli — Tsims  hlan . 

Td-haa-cn-wi'-t'pJS-Tuhauiihuwltthe. 

Tu'hlawai— Acoma. 

Tah'-ma—Tucamn. 

Tohoa—Jemez. 

Tu-huo-maoh,  Tu-hne-ma-ohM.  Tn-hnk-nahs— Tu- 
fa ukmache. 

Tuhoktokis  <-  Ta  wakoni. 

Tuhntama- Tubutama. 

Tulia  tane— Clackama. 

TQh^Tti-^mokat^Slkslka. 

Tohwalati-Atfalatl. 

Tuh-ylt-yay— Tajlque. 

Tn'-iai— Santo  Domingo. 

TnjghiaghrondyTlosahrondlon. 

Tnutnihronoons— Miami. 

Tninondadeoks,  Tninontatek-iTlonontatl. 

Tuiton—Tucson. 

Tukabaohet,  Tnkabatohey,  Takabaxtohi-Tukaba- 
tchl. 

Tnkaohohat «  Plankasha  w. 

Tiikahun— Piros. 

xn'-ka-le,  Tu-ka-nyi-Tawakoni. 

Toka-rika— Tukuarika. 

Tn'-kato-kato-Tukachkach. 

Tnkawbatohie,  Tokkebatohe-Tukabatchl. 

Tftk'-ko-Takusalgi. 

Tukkola-Takulli. 

Tuk-kath-Tukkuthkutchln. 

Tdk-pa'  ha>Mra-di'-Attacapa. 

Tfikspd'th,  TOkipfish-'llma--John  Day. 

Tnkudh-Tukkuthkutchln. 

Tukohim— Plros. 

W-kwn-niJi'-k'l-Kuitsh. 

Tola,  Tnlara,  Tulare  Lake  Indians,  Tulare  BWer 
IndiaBS,  Tnlaresin— Tularefios. 

Tolasi-Tltlas. 

TolawA— Acoma. 

TolOmsh-Mattole. 

T'nlok-Tulshk. 

Tale —Tularefios. 

ToUnskoe-TuIik. 

Tolkays-Tuluka. 

Tolkepaia  Tennna  toheliwliale— Tulkepala. 

TuUa-Tula. 

T*Ql-U'-mQks-m<  ^finnS-Tillamook. 

ToUoolah-Tallulah. 

Tu-Io-kai'-di-sel,  Tulakagnagamiut— Tuluka. 

Toloksagmiat-Tuluksak. 

Tolnmono — Tulom  OS. 

Talnraios— Tularefios. 

xfil-wftt'-me— Tul  wutmetunne. 

T<il7kap<y«-Tulkepala. 

Tama  family oYuman  Family. 

Tomangamalom — Oabrielefio. 

Tamayas — Yuma. 

Tameoha— Tunicha. 

Tameh— Athapascan  Family. 

Tomewand— Mahican. 

Tamioan— Timucua. 

Tomioha-Tunicba. 

Tomitl  <-  Amalkiara. 

Tdmmal  m^pka  w^i  peyaktohlmmem— Warm 
Spring  Indians. 

Tam-maalt-lau —Tamall . 

Tommewatas—Clowwewalla. 

Tampiros"  Tompiro. 

TamQoft'akyas  ->  Tum  koaak  yas. 

Tamwater— Clowwewalla. 

Tanagliamiat— Tunagak. 

Tu'-na-ji-i'— Santa  Ana, 

Ta'-na^p'i«— Tunanpln. 


TiinaTW<-Sia. 

Tanoas— Tunica. 

Tuneksis—  Tunxis. 

Tongiss,  Tanglss-kSn-Tongas. 

Tang-ke— Tungge. 

Tongrass— Tongas. 

Tanloas— Tonikan  Family. 

Tu-ni'-eka  a^-ya-di',  Ta-ni'-eka  ba^-y^,  TonikSa— 

Tunica. 
Taniq^oait— Tomit. 
Tonis-Zufii. 

TdnnS— Athapascan  Family. 
Tonniakhpok  *  Tuniakpuk. 
Tonqae -Tungge. 
Tonsoas— Tuxuca. 
Tonta  ioxtana—Alflfemlut 
Tonanak — Tanunak. 
Taolomo— Tulomos. 

Toolomne  Indians,  Taotamnes—Tuolumne. 
Taop^-Taos. 
Tuoson —Tucson. 
Tapanagos-Timpaiavats. 
Tapes— Ditsakana. 
Tophamikhaagmat,    Tajp-hamUcra,    Tap-hamikwa, 

Tap-hanikwa— Topanika. 
Taphalga- Attapulgas. 
Tap-ka-ak— Topkok. 
Tap-kog-ameats— Tapkachmlut 
Taps-Tupo. 

Taqe'-nikaoi'^— Tukhenikashika. 
Taqte'omi— Atuami. 
Taqolson,  Taqolson— Tuscon. 
Tft'-qwe-t'a'^tmnS'-Tututnl. 
Taroaroras— Tuscarora. 
Torealemnes— Tuolumne. 
Tari-oa-ehi-Teuricachi. 
Tarkey-Home,  TorkevTown- Pinhoti. 
Turkey  tribe  of  the  l>elawares— Unalaohtigo. 
TorUtan-Atfalati. 
Tomip  Moontain— Tumiptown. 
Tom  water— Stehtsasamish. 
Tarrarar,  Tarruraw— Tallulah. 
Turtle  gens— Kenikashi ka. 
TartleHoontain  band— Mikinakwadshiwininlwak. 
Turtle  tribe  of  the  Delawares-  Unami. 
Ta-R«stl'  tsa'-tOn-Tuighestltsatun. 
Tosabe- Jlcarilla. 
Tusaohrondie— Tlosahiondion. 
Tu-sahn— Tzlanapah. 
Tosan- HqpL 

Tusayan— Hopi,  Tzlanapah. 
Tosajran  Xoqoi- HopL 
Tosoagee- Taskigi. 
Tusoaxaways— Tuscarawas. 
Tosoa  Loosa,  Tusoaluoa— Tascalusa. 
Tosoarara,  Tosoararo— Tuscarora. 
Tosoarawl— Tuscarawas. 
Tosoareras,  Tuscarooroes— Tuscarora. 
Tuscarorans,  Tusoaroras— Tuscarawas. 
tosCarorase,  Toscaroraw,  Tasoarore  h^ga,  Tosearo- 

rens,  Tosoarores,  Tasoarories,  Tosearoroes,  Tusoa- 

row— Tuscarora. 
Tosoarowas— Tuscarawas. 
Tosoaroxm,  Toseararo— Tuscarora. 
TosoaToroas— Tuscarawas. 
Tus-ohe-pas- Tushepaw. 
Tasooraras— Tuscarora. 
Toscorawas-  Tuscarawas. 
Tasoorora,Tasoororoes,  Tosooroora,  Tasoorare,  Tos- 

ooororo— Tuscarora. 
Ta-se-an— Hopi. 
Tusehatohe.  — Fusihatchi. 
Toshapaws,    Tos-he-pah,    Toshepahas,    Toshepan, 

Tushepaw  Flatheads— Tushepaw. 
Tushhanuihagota— Yoroon  wago. 
Tushssghrendie— Tiosahrondion. 
Toshshepah— Tushepaw. 
Tdshyit-yay-Taj  Ique. 
T^'sikweo- Tafdkoyo. 

Tus-kal'-yJ"',  Tus-ki-o-wa"*.  Toskararo- Tusca- 
rora. 
Taskarawas— Tuscarawas. 
Tuskaroes,  Toskarooroe,   Toskarora,  Toskaroraha, 

Toskarorers,  Toskaroree,  Toskarozins,  Tnskaroro, 

Toskawres— Tuscarora. 
Tuskeegies,  Tuskeego— Tuskegee. 
Tuskege.  Toskegee- Taskigi. 
Tas-ke-o-w&B',  Tuskeroode,  Taskeruda,  Toskaruros, 

Tusklerores— Tuscarora. 
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ToskiU,  TukofM— Toakegee. 

ToikorariM,  Tiiikorore»TaaoAioia. 

Tnakovellow— Tuskawillao. 

TnskroroetiTaalB— ToscAiora. 

Tnakucii— Tuskegee. 

Toskorora— TiiBcarom. 

TukwftWfomMg— Nipiflsing. 

Tu-tU,  Tn-iU-na-pa,  Ta-d«a-fo— Tzlanapah. 

Tiis<miBii-<-Tusonimon. 

Tfis-qlfit'  ^dnnt'— Tuskhlnstunne. 

TnsqiurorM,  Tosqneroro^Ttuoarora. 

Ti»qiiittae*-Tusquittah. 

TusMf hromdi*— TiosahrondloQ. 

ToMapA,  Tn—fii— Tuflhepaw. 

ToMee— Tawsee. 

ToMkefM -TaskigL 

ToMonlnio— TuaoQimon. 

Titftani-»  Tustur. 

TiU'-ta-tdn  qf '-n-el  — TuatatonkhuiuhL 

Totaqne— Tesuaue. 

Tus'-wft— Fusoalgi. 

TiU7an-°Hopl. 

Tutakuoa—Tutahaco. 

Tn-taiina-iTu. 

Tutaliaoo-Tatahaoo. 

Tutaloet'Tutelo. 

Tutatamyt— TututnL 

Tutohaeo -Tutahaco. 

Tttt-okohn'-kttt-ohiB,  Tntoh^no-Katokin,  Tntehone' 
kut'qin,  Tntokoa  ftatehia,  Tfttch-ftn-tak'  katoUa. 
T&toona-kat*qin«Tutchonekutchixi. 

TuteooM,  Tuto«TM,  Tutelat,  TdUle— Tatelo. 

Tu  ThinlB- Pueblos. 

Tnthla-hiuj,  Tutk-la-nay— Aooma. 

Tutle,  Tutiloet-Tutelo. 

Tntiiitaoar- Utuiltuc 

Ttttloe-Tutelo. 

Tntoi  baad-Nahaego. 

Tutoten-Tututnl. 

Tn-ttan-nde— Lipan. 

Tut-M^wli— Tushepaw. 

Tnta^gemut-Tachik. 

Tdtsoni-Tbotsoni. 

Tuttaroi-Tutago. 

TnttaUasee,  Tut-tal-lM-tM,  Tut-tal-lo-«a««Tuta1o8i. 

Tuttelan,  TattelM-Tutelo. 

xn'-ta  B  Tututunne. 

Tatnkaoo— Tutahaoo. 

Tutalor— Totelo. 

Tutonah—Tututni. 

Tutonitaoaa"  Uturituc. 

Tututamyt,  Tn-taten»Tutatnl. 

Tutu'  Une',  Tu-tfi-to-nl-Tututunne. 

Tutzose->Tut»)ne. 

Tunk-toon-Tucson . 

Tuvalim^Tubare. 

Tuvasak-Tovlscanga. 

Tu^atoi  wlaw^-Tuvachi. 

Tdven— Tano. 

TuTofl  winwfl— Tuvou. 

Tii-Tu-tci  wun-wft— Tuyachl. 

Tuwakarfwa^Tawakoni. 

T:  uwanxa-fko-  Klikitat 

Tu-wa'  nyd-md,  Tii-wa  wiii-wu— Tuwa. 

Tiiwl'-al,  Tuwil-Santo  Domingo. 

Tuwlrat-Taoe. 

Tuwita.  Tiiwixuide— Santo  Domingo. 

Tusazaa-  Tohaha. 

Tuxeque— Tareque. 

T^eid'p— Tuhezep. 

Tiixgu^t,  Tuxkanne-Wichita. 

Tuxtchto67ika-  Deteanavuka. 

Tuxtu-kiW-Tukhtukagl. 

TuyftohiakS-  Dakota. 

Tuzan-Hopi. 

Tuxhune-Pusune. 

Twa"ga*h&*-Ontwaganha. 

Tw»-ki'-nh*'=Chlppewa. 

Twakanbahora-  MissLsauga. 

Twalatiea,  Twalaty,  TwaUtea,  TwaOalty.  Tvalta- 
ttnea«Atfalati. 

Twanoh,  Twanug-Twana. 

Tweohtweya,  Tweaghtweea— Miami. 

Tw«'tinl'nde-Tuetinini. 

Twghtweaa.  Twichtweea,  Twiohtwloha,  Twiohtwicka, 
Twioktwigha,  Twiokwiohea,  Twioktwioka,  Twiok- 
twiga.  Twiotweea.  Twiotwiota.  Twight,  Twi|;ht«ea, 
Twighteeya,  Twightiea.  Twightweea,  Twigfatwioka, 
Twightwiea.  Twl^twigha,  Twightwia  Boanu,  Twig- 
te«a.  Twigtiitwe«a,  Twig-Twae,  Twigtwloka,  Twig- 


tviaa,  Twigtvig,  Twkwioka,  TwitdhwMa,  Twiihuaya 

XwrtwItheno>'  *-  Miami. 
Two  Oaoldrona.  Tvo  Xattlaa— Oohenonpa. 
Two-Xountain  Iroquoia— Oka. 
Tvo  Bille  band— Oohenonpa. 
Tvo-took-o-waya-Tututonne. 
Twowakanie,   Twowokana,   Twowokanaea  —  Tawa- 

koni. 
Txaiwi'tyah— Lower  Chinook. 
TxS'ix-tBknnS-Theiktskune. 
Tyaeappa.  Tyakappaa— Tyacappan. 
Tya-BM,  Mmi-Dyami. 
^aoga-TicMrti, 
l^oappana— Tvacappan. 
Tyokedaa— Taisida. 
Tyeaobten-Chiaktel. 

Tya  of  Baahute,  Tygh,  Tyh,  Ty-ieh,  Tyieka-Tyigh. 
Tykofhee,  Tykotheo-dimi^-'Tukkuthkatchin. 
Tymabae— Tomassee. 
Tymangoua— Timucua. 
^mdydukbtana— Aglemlnt. 
Tyoga-Tioffa. 

Tyo-iia-we*4«t— Tonawanda. 
Tyo*nea£yo' — Qeneseo. 
^o-non-ta-te-ka— TionontatL 
Tyopari-Teopari. 
Typoziea— Siyante. 
Tyaobaaroadia—Tiosahrondion. 
Taabaragamut,    Taabavagamut,    TzahaTagamute— 

Tzahavek. 
Taab-dinnab— Taattine. 
Taeaobten-Chiaktel. 
Ti6doa>"TB6. 
Taii-gU-Coyoteros. 
Tafi-m-ni— Taecheachinne. 
Taek-iat-a-tanyi*Cueva  Pintada. 
Tae-kinne— Pima. 
Taen-o-cu6— Seneca. 
Tao-ojua— Tse. 
Taia-Sia. 
Tsibola-Hawikuh. 
Tii-gu-ma,  Tsi-gu-aiay«'Cienega. 
♦'Zi-1-8U. 

Tiinaebini— TsinazhlnL 
Taina  banutoho'Tsina. 
Tai-na-ma-a-°  Mohave. 
Taip-ia  Kue— Taipiakwe. 
Tai-quli-^*- Pecos. 
Tai-re-ge—Tahirege. 
Taia-oquo-taillan-TaiBeketEillan. 
Taoaa— Zoe. 
Taulnkia— Cherokee. 

TTa-buna-tota— Shlpapulima. 
U-aba-i  Omaha. 
TTalana-Picuria. 
TTabk-to-bua,  TTal-to-bua— Jemez. 
Uaab-pa  Tae-na— Hoaahpataena. 
XTbate— Tano. 
ITbobaoba- Oglala. 
ITbu—Yupu. 
irburiqul—ImuriB. 
ITca-Yukian  Family. 
ir9aobU0>-Osachlle. 
IToaltaa-Lekwiltok. 
ITobagmiut—  Uchak. 
ITcbi-Uchean  Family. 
ITobeaa-Uchean  Family,  Ynchl. 
ITohaa— YuchL 
TToheaoea-Lower  Creeks, 
TTohi'ohol— Ochechote. 
ITcbiaa-Yuohi. 
Uobipweya— Chippewa. 
Uobrea-Yokichetunne. 
ITohulta-Lekwlltok. 
ITobya— Yuchi. 
ITolata-Ucita. 
ir-«le-ta--Lekwiltok. 
TTda-tab-Lekwiltok,  Ucluelet 
ITcletea-Lekwiltok. 
ITclalet-Ucluelet. 
Trctetaba-Lekwlltok. 
Uoulto-Lekwiltok,  Taakwalooin. 
u'-eii  wuB-wu—Ushn. 
irdawak— Ottawa. 
TTSob-a-nSHi-Kuhinedi. 
TTeena-oaw**  Huna. 

ITfUoaa,  ITfUlaba,  Ufallui,  ITfiOleaa,  ITikula.  ITfMitey 
ITfawlaa,  ITfewka-Eiuanla. 
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r'mttt— Uflragogmiat 


TTcajiik- 

iffatri, 
_  .    „         .    „  .    (Tga^ach- 

ii\j[iiten,  TJK«gaohinata-»UgalakmIut. 
ir^aohmatsi « Esqulmauan    Family,    Ugalak- 

mfut. 
Tgalokmate,  Vnlyaohmnfti,  TTgalyaohmutd,  TTgal- 

yaohmntxi,  unfyackh-mutti-'Ugalakiniut. 
Tpoutk— Uganik. 
Jgaqpa.  IT-^-qpa-qU-Quapaw. 
ugarUg-mat^Ugashigmiut. 
"  avigiuiiiiit,  ireavik-Ugovlk. 
mxpa,  U|axP*xti-Quapaw. 

Hfi-ng—Biorka. 
mvUk-Uglulirmiut. 
irSlaamie-Utkiavl. 
ir^ariaqo  Uglariak. 
miyiA»  Uglovaia. 
IJiluzlataon— Uclaelet. 
ITgnasiko-Unga. 
irgokhainiiit»  Uchak. 
ITgoTigamatd— Ugovik. 
^goiog— Beaver. 
Ubal^^Akbiok. 
TJh-kot-ia-co — AucociBCO. 
maohako  » Ilkatsho. 
ir4-kayi  'lako- Wikaithlako. 
THnakhtagewlk-Uinuk. 
mntah  YaUev  Indiana,  IT'-in-tats- Uinta. 
ITitanom^wea. 
TJi-nknfki- Weogufka. 
^aice  wakize-"  of  anyinka. 
5  -e-Jaok-iOjeejok. 
u  uiapa— UJuiap. 

Uka—Yukian  Family,  Yukichettinne. 
VkadUq,  TTkadlix-Ukadlik. 
XnEagamnt— Ukak. 
Ukig'emata  Ukagemiut. 
u-kah-pii— Quapaw. 
Ukak-lkak. 
ir-ka-ikakan« ->  Oklnagan . 
ir^aqpa  -  Qoapa  w. 
T^i/qpa-qti-Ukakhpakhti. 
V^aqpaqti^  Quai>aw. 
tncasa,  TJkaMk«Kansa. 
lT-ka'-ahe»  Mandan. 
incdschalik,  TJkdshulik-Ugiulfrmiut. 
TJk-hdat-nom,  TJk'hotnom—Ukohtontilka. 
TJUaha,  ITkiai-Yokaia. 
TJkiet-^Yukian  FamiJy. 
ITUolik-Ukiadliving. 
mdvak-Ukivok. 
TJkiTSg-mttt,    TJkivokgxnat,    UkiTokmiat— Ukirog- 

miat 
TkiTok,  mdwnk-Ukivok. 
Ukla  falaya-Oklafalaya. 
Uknadak-  Uknodok. 
TrkahiTkag-miut-Ukshivikak. 
Ukoiyata-Ottawa. 
uk-nm-nom— Ukomnom. 
T7kanadok->  Uknodok . 
VkoalkBalik:  tHnuilaalii^gmiat,  ITkiiiiksillik-Ukn- 

siksalirmiut. 
mcvikhtulicmnt-UkvlktuUk. 
THnHi'nl.  ukwii'nft»Ooonee. 
mamanosA— Olamon. 
masUkwi-  Malecite. 
ir-U^wi-Oraibi. 
mesaiamiut-o  Ulezara. 
XnibahaU-Ullibahali. 
mUM-Yukian  Family. 
TnUlwliM,  iniibalyt-ullibahali. 
TJUolatas- Olulato. 

Xnnobah,  UlnS  meqnlegit— Beothukan  Family. 
inokagmint»  Ulokak. 
mseah—Alsea. 
mtBehna^-  Kulchana. 
TJltMhaga,  TJltsehna— Eskimo. 
TJlts-ohna— Kulchana. 
mnoaa— Quill  toy. 
mnkagmttti— Ulukakhotana. 
Xn^ok-UIukuk. 
makuk—  Ulukakhotana. 
Ulnlato-Olulato. 
mfin'Tl-Tumiptown. 


ir-ma-"ha" -Omaha. 

ITmaha-o  Yuma. 

Vmanaqlnaq,  Umanaatnaq,  TTmanaqtoaqi  ITmanax* 

toay — UmanaktuaK. 
V-manhan — Omaha. 
Umanoa—Tawebash. 
tTmaahgohak— GreeJca. 
UmatUa- Umatilla. 
UmbaqoA,  ITmbiana— Umpqua. 
Umeaf ,  ITmene—Yuma. 
Umerlk-Umivlk. 
irmgnas— Umpqua. 
t^mi'k-Abmik. 

ITnikwa,  ^m'-kwa-ma'  ^finnS—Umpqua. 
Umnak-Nikolski. 
XTm-nok-a-lnk-ta—  Umnokalokta. 
irmpame—  Patoxet. 
ITmpaqaah— Umpqoa. 
Vmpkwa.  irmpqaa— Kuitsh. 
UmDqnaha  proper,  ITmpqiia  Irini,  TTmqua,  irmqnM— 

Umpqua. 
ITm-too-leanx— Hiunptulip. 
ITmndjek—Eiwhuelit. 
Vnaenog—  Patchoa^. 
irnagonngai— Abnald. 
Vnactaligmttt— Unndik. 
Unairagamnt— Unatagak. 
ITnakMUia,  ITnakatana  ▼wn^y-ftVii^^iia^UnftirhQ- 


UnaktoUk-UngaUk. 

XTnalaohleot-Unalakllk. 

VnaUehtgo,  Unalaohtin—Unalacbtigo. 

XTnalakUt-Unalaklik. 

XTnalasohkaer— Unalaaka. 

XTnalaaka-niulink. 

Unileet-Unaligmiut. 

XTnalffimkoe-  Imalga. 

XTnalukana-"  Unalaaka. 

XTnamines,  ITnamini—Unami. 

XTnaagan— Aleut,  Esquimauan  Family. 

XTnatainia,  ITnatagaoQa,  TTnataqnaa— Auadarko. 

TrnatoOk-Ungalik. 

XTnaongna— Cnowigna. 

ITnoaoAage—  Patchoag. 

Unoaohogoa— Pooeepatuck. 

Unoaway—  Unco  wa. 

ITnohagon.irnolioehange,  Unoheokaoke— Patchoag 

TJnoompahgre— Tabeguache. 

Uncoway— Uncowa. 

ITno-pah-te— Hunkpatina. 

Vnopapa,  lTnopai>paa»Hunkpapa. 

Vnopaana— Hunkpatina. 

Vndatoma'tendio  Pota  watomi. 

ITn^tgo—Nanticoke. 

VnedagOM— Onondaga. 

ITnesoapiB,  Ungava  Indiana— Nascapee. 

UngaTamint — Tahaffmi  u  t. 

lTngiay6-rono— Seminole. 

VfiPin-Uniaak. 

Vnijaima-  Unyijaima. 

ITnikwa— Umpqua. 

TJn-ka-pa— Unkapanukuints. 

TJnkar  jcanagati-Ta-Noati— Unkakaniguts. 

XTnka-toma— Unkananukuints. 

lTi)k6a-yata— Unkcheyuta. 

TJnkopatinM— Hunkpatina. 

Vnkowaa— Uncowa. 

Unkpapa,  VnkpapaBakotat,  TTnkpapaa— Hunkpapa 

tiaktoe-vata— Unkcheyuta. 

JSnkoM  udiant— Mohegan. 

ITnkwaa— Uncowa. 

ITn-nah-tak— Unatak. 

ITnoktolik-Ungalik. 

XTnoT— San  Di^uito. 

Unqaaohog,  Vnqoeohaiiga,  ITnshagogB— Patchoag. 

Jnnh— Ona. 
ntt^ttn— Esquimauan  Family, 
nimgttn— Aleut 
Un-wa'-tl— Angwusi. 
XTnzut- Tunxis. 
T7on-a-gan— Howkan. 
ITpanoitae— Upasoitac. 
TTpatrioo — Comupatrico. 
ITpatMtataoh— Opitchesaht 
ITpexnavik— Upernivik. 
Uphaolie  towns— Eufaula. 
TTpiktalik-Opiktulik. 
Vp-la-goh— Taklmilding. 
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Vplftndnt-Plaiknl. 
ViUnd  Zndiaas—MohegUL 
V>U^-TakiinUdlng. 
Vpotol*ApaUL 

^p»-fpines,  IJp-fdi-ffotnM«-Opegoi. 
Upper  BralM-  Kheyautwichaan*. 


"Upper  OMtle— CanaJoharie. 

r  Gheefaawg— Cniaba. 

rOhikatti-KwaiaUk. 

..  r  Ooqnme-Bfishlkhwul 

Vpper  OowttM  town— Kawita. 


Vpper  Gheefaaws— Cfaiaba. 
VppOT  Ohikatti-KwaiaUk. 
Vpper  Ooqnflle—  Mtohlkhwotmetnnne. 


Vpper  Oree-sSakawithinlwuk. 
Vpperl 

l^erl 
Kitegafeut 


Vpper  DakotM—Santee. 
^per  De  Ghatee*Tyigh. 
I^per  XMiQimaiiz  of  Begh-nla  or  Aadtnon'i  Bivor— 


Vpper  BnfaOa,  Vpper  BuphaolM— Eufaula. 
Vpper  Oeni  da  fbu—Trotsikkatchiii. 


Vpper  KUUmnki— Tillamook, 
r  Klamath— Karok. 

r  Kootanato,  Vpper  Koota .  _ 

upper  Kootenoha— Upper  Kutenal 
•■    -      rMaf 


vvpni 

Vpper  Klamath— Karok. 

Vpper  Kootanato,  Vpper  Kootanie,  Vpper  Kootenaj, 
upper  Kootenoha— Upper  Kutenai. 


Vpper  Xatchodio,  Vpper  Matteehotiok-  Matcbotic. 
Vpper  Hedewakantwane— Upper  Mdewakanton. 


aa— Up] 
-Canic 


upper  Medewakantwai 

^per  Mohaidc  Gtetle    

Vpper  Oakfliake— Oakf  uskee. 
Vpper  Pend  d'OreUlee— KaUspel. 
Vpper  Platte  Indiane-Kheyatawichasha. 
vSperl -         * 


lenga. 


Vpper  PayaUnp— Tooabk. 

Vpper  Rofne  Kiver  Xndiaat— Takelma. 

Vpper  Seeoetoaa— Eabra. 

Vpper  SeneeM— Qeneeeo. 

Vpper  BpokanM-Spokan. 

I^per  TUkaUt- K  walailk. 
—  -      -   -    jj^ 

ipqna. 

tfideiyedan. 
Vp-pap-pay-Nez  Perc^ 
V'pq»»-Upkhan.  «     .   ,    » 

VpearaokM,  Vpaaroeaf,  Vp^-rd-ki,  Vp-ahar^ook- 

Var,  Vpeook,up-•ol^ah•kay— Crows. 
Vqniota— Oqultoa. 
t-qwaik6-  Ukhwaikah. 
Vra— Uva. 
Vraba-TaoB. 
Vraseee— Mahican. 
Vrai-Nointi— UainuintB. 
Vrawla— Unami. 
Vre— Opata. 

Vrriba  cnzi,  Vrrlbarraoiizi— Tooobaga. 
Vr'thlaina  tai'na-Urhlaina. 
Vtanleyi,  Vaawla,  Vaawlet— Eufaula. 
Vtaya,  Vaaya-kne,  Vaayaa— Hopi. 
V'-ee-U8hu. 
VMcheea-Osotchi. 
Vtheree,  Vaherie,  Vaherj- Catawba. 
Vth-ke-we-ah  »  Bannock. 
Vahkimani'tlKOf-Oukiflkimanitouk. 
u  thpi—  Ofogoula. 
Vsitttihawaa-Tillamook. 
Vtkee,  Vtkeemi,  Vakeemi,  VaUmay- Eskimo. 
Vakok-  Hiyayulffe. 
Vakwawfomeaa  »  Monta^ais. 
Vaqaemowa™  EBkimo. 
VaaacCn^,  Vaaa^eniok-Montagnais. 
Vaaeta-Kaaihta. 
Vaainebwoinug— Assiniboin. 
Vaalnnewu^i  —  Sara! . 
Va-aac-oar-anay-  Mandan. 
Vatana-  Timucua. 
Vatenary— Ustanali. 
Vatu-listoma. 
Vaaoheea— Osotcbi. 
Vaaoke-hafira«  Os  wegatcbie. 
Vautohi-Osotchl. 
Vttfimif  -  Foxes. 
Vtaha-Ute. 

Vtaiaite-  Kadobadacho. 
Vtamia- Miami. 

Vta'mqtamax— Lower  Thompson  Indians. 
Vtaobaea-Ottawa. 
Vtaa-Ute. 

Vtialta-  Kadobadacho. 
Vtawaa,  Vtawawaa- Ottawa. 
Vtowa-Ute. 

Vtoe^-nya-mdh  -*  Apacbe. 
Vt-cha-pah,  Vt-cha-paa,  Vt-ohap-pah—Ucbapa. 


Vt«heea-«Ucbean  Family,  Tochl. 

Vtehto-Yuchi. 

Vtoitoik-Ojeejok. 

Vte — Moqtav  haitaniu. 

Vto  Binoza'- Palate. 

VtaUa-Umatilla. 

Vtlancne,  Vtiaaqoe— Antiamqoe. 

VtiOaa- Umatilla. 

VtiUtae-Utoritoc. 

Vtinaaa,  Vtlnanoehaira— Uttna. 

Vtinom— Uaal. 

VtiqimitOBf— Utikimitmig. 

VtkeaffVUcivtkeaire,  VtkUTi]«,  VtUavwfi-UtU- 

avL 
VtldaTvifimimi-Utkiavinmiut. 
Vtka-hlkaUk,  Vt^ka-hikaUnf -mfiat,  Vt-ka-alk^caUiiff- 

m<-at.  VtkaaikaalUc,   V&atdki-aUa-meat-Ukii- 

sikaalirmlut 
Vtlak-aoak-UUakflok. 
Vtaux  tana— Ahteua. 
Vtovantea— Ottawa. 
tttMtamn-  Apache. 
Vtaanango— Chenango. 
Vt-acha-paha— Uchapa. 
Vtaehiea— Uchean  Family,  Yachi. 
Vtaehim,  Vtaohtnm,  Ttacmnn- Uchimn. 
t^taii-Ute. 
Vtanahnat-Qnapaw. 
Vttawa-Ottawa. 
Vttewaa-Maaset. 
Vtokaknrat-  Utnkamlat 
Vtoricnt-Utaritnc. 
Vtorpe— Atarpe. 
Vnbam— Yupu. 
Voaehkitan-  WtiahketazL 
Vvaa— Uva. 

VTkoalfaaUk-Uknsikaaliimiut. 
Vwaci^-Ocoee. 
VwAa— Omaha. 
Vwarrow  Snk-aok— Uwaroauk. 
Vwat^yo-rono —Cherokee. 
Vweaen-Ulak. 

Swlnt7-Vtaha-Uinta. 
xol— Lipan. 
Vyida-  Cherokee. 
Vye-Laokaa-Wailaki. 
Vy'cO&'gl-Oothcaloga. 
Vsaohil-Osachile. 
Vaidaa-Osage. 
Vaela-Osachile. 
lUnkee-Uzinki. 
Vsntiahe,  V-m-ti-n-we— Uxutiuhi. 

Ya'-aki— Casa  Blanca. 

Yaoa— Baca. 

Yaeapa— Matape. 

Yaooay — Wakokayi. 

yaoeraea— Baserao. 

Yaonpa—  Matape. 

Yaona— Acoma. 

yaneroa— Qnerechoa. 

Yaiaohl-Apalachee. 

Yalenoia-Tom^. 

Yalero— San  Antonio  de  Valero. 

YalladoUd-Taoa. 

Yallatoa— Jemez. 

YaUey  Indiana— Daupom  Win  tun. 

YalTerdd— Sempoapi. 

Yampe— Nambe. 

Vkn»-ta-Koattohin — Vontakutchin . 

YanoonTora  «  Kli  kitat. 

yan-tah-koo-ehin,   yanta-Kntohi,    Vanta-Kntchin, 

Yanto  kntahl-Vuntakutcbin. 
Vanyame— Serranos. 
Yaqueroa— Querechoe. 
yarofio — Varohio. 
yaahidbagat-Vagitcbitchate. 
yaaaeonia-  Papago. 
yatopito  -Batepito. 
Yatic^-Vabia. 
yftt-qi-Casa  Grande. 
yataoo-Batnco. 
Ya  Yak-Casa  Blanca. 
YawtiUa-Baborigame. 
Yaxacahel-VazacaheL 
Yayaaylovakoi-  Veselo&kL 
Yay-ua-va-Ti-VaynaTabL 
YaaohUe-Azille. 
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VeeardiMWiyat. 

Venaiin,  yen«i«o,y«&6an«>,y«&lnffo— Venango. 

yenSu-Vinasale. 

Ven-U-KuttohlnoVantakutcliln. 

YenniUlon— Zutsemin. 

yemilUon  Kiokapooc,  yermilUonfl— Vermilion. 

yeMldrskoe-Veseldfaki. 

yediAnMki,  yetnaoks—Vesnak. 

yetMlovaky— Veaelofskl. 

'^andoti— Huron.       * 

yiard-Wiyat. 

yiauado—  San  FranoiBOO  Xavler  de  Vigg^-Biaundo. 

^eaaqne  «  Autiamque. 

yietorU.  yifitoria  de  Ojio-Ojio. 

yicTxri»— Picuris. 

yida«,  Vidait.  yidayt-Bidai. 

yi«az  d«  la  Xer— Nellagottine. 

yieoz  Desert,  yienz  De  Sert  band— Gatagetegaun- 

Ing. 
yine  BSaimdo— San  Frandsco  Xavier  de  Viggd 

Biaundo. 
yilla  de  lot  Ooraoonee— Ck>razone8. 
yOla  farta— Ghoiupaha. 
yillage  dee  Ohaooaaoai— Sewickley. 
yOlage  dee  Noyen-Talasse. 
"^nUafe  dn  Loupe— Venango, 
yuiage  Indians— Puebloe. 
yniage  of  Odd  -Watexs- Kechipauan. 
yOlage  of  Prarie— Tintaotonwe. 
yOlage  of  Sixes— Taoapa. 
yfllage  of  the  Basket— Tungge. 
ymage  of  the  Bainbow— Bejuitnny. 
'^nUage  of  the  Two  Xonntalns-Oka. 
ymage  of  the  White  Flowering  Herbs— Hampasa- 

wan. 
yniage  of  the  Winds- Pinawan. 
yiUage  of  the  Worm— Puaray. 
inUage  of  the  Yellow  Rooks- Heshotahlnptsina. 
yille  de  Bois-Logstown. 
yUle  de  Jean— Mohiokon  John's  Town, 
yflle  des  noa^eanx  Tonus— Newcomerstown. 
yinango-Venango. 

Yineyard  Indians-Martha's  Vineyard  Indians. 
Yiniettinen-ni-TontOB. 
'^aingo— Venango. 
yfailsahle^-Vinasale. 
Yinni  ettinenne— Tontoft 
Yintacottas— Vinatacot 
yx-pi-s<t— Casa  Montezuma. 
Yi^it-Vikhit 
Yiranqne— Autiamque. 
Yl-ra-ri-ka,  Yir^ilka— Huichol. 
Yinin  River  Paiutes-Shlvwlts. 
Yish^Oika-Huichol. 
Yitachnoo  -Ivitachdco. 
Wtapatu'i- Kiowa. 
Yites-Huite. 
invais-Bidai. 
YUbshaU-Ullibahali. 
Ynchechange,  Ynoheokaug- Patchoag. 
Ynnagoungos—  Abnaki. 
Ynqueohauke-  Patchoag. 
Yoen-Kuttchin- Vuntakutchin. 
y6hopid]n — Santan. 
YoWon— Bolbone. 
Yoragio — Varohlo. 
Yocnessensky—  Vossnessenskl. 
Youdt-way  Kutchin— Vuntakutchin. 
YosesneskysrVoasneasenski. 
Yparsoytao — Upasoitao. 
"^^elois- White  Apple. 
Ypland  Indianes— River  Indians. 
Yrribarraouzi— Tocobaga. 
Y»aeus— Acoma. 
Ytainussaok=-  Uttamuasac. 
Ytiangue— Autiamque. 
Yttamnesak^  Uttamussac. 
Yttamnssamacoma-  Uttamussamacoma. 
Yttasantasougfa»Chickahomlny. 
Yturituc— Uturituc. 
Yuikhtoligmute-Vuikhtulik. 
Yule  Pugas—Calapooya. 
Ynlture  people »Suwuki  Ohimal. 

Waahktoohook-  Westenhuck. 
Waakiacums,  Waakioom— Wahkiakum. 
Waakpaoootas— Wabpekute. 
Waas— Wea. 
WattnX&ts-Ute. 
W«h«a^«Qu&baug. 


Wabanaekies,  Wabanakees,  WabaaaUs,  W^baalka, 

W£banike,  Wabanooky- Abnaki. 
Wabaquassuck,  Wabaquisit-WabaquasBet. 
Wabasoa— Athapascan  Family. 
Wabasha  band,  Wabashaw  band,  Wabashaw's  band, 

Wabashaw's  sub-band— Kiyuksa. 
Wabash  confederacy,  Wabash  confederatos,  Wabash 

Indians-Wabash. 
Wibaslmowininiwag— Wabasemowenenewak. 
Wabbequasset— Wabaquasset. 
WabenaUes,  Wab«n£ki    senobe,  Wabenauki-Ab- 

naki. 
Wabequassets,  Waboquisset— Wabaquasset. 
Wabigna,  Wabinga,  Wabingies— Wapplnger. 
WaUpetons— Wahpeton. 
W<blBhesh=>  Wabezbaze. 
Wiblnbiwininlw«g— Wapisiwisibtwininlwak. 
Wibl*ttewiiyliig=Obidgewong. 
Wablenlte,  Wablenitca-  Wablenlcha. 
W&b-na-ki- Abnaki. 
Wabquisslt«  Wabaquasset 
Wabushaw— Kiyuksa. 
WacabeaDtesanhadtadhlshan. 
Waoaoe— Osage. 
Wao^U>o  sk&»Washashe8ka. 
Wasa'oe  Wantt>'— Waahashewanun. 
Wacacoys— Wakokayl. 
Waoalamus— Thlakalama. 
Wacamuo— Cathlacumup. 
Wacantaok— Wacuntug. 
Wa^pe— Wachape. 
Waocamaus,  Waooamawe— Waccamaw. 
Waccanessisi— Wakanadai. 
Waocay- Wakokayl. 
Wacoo— Waco. 
Waocoa,  Wacooam = Wocoon. 
Waccocoie-  Wakokayl. 
Waocomassees-  Waccamaw. 
Waocon— Woccon. 
Waoemaus = Waccamaw. 
WaAeogpa-Wacheonpa,  Wacheunpa. 
WaceuQpa— Wacheunpa. 
Wacha— Waco. 

Wa-cha-et,  Wa-cha-hets-Wechikhit 
Waohamnis-  Wikchamni. 
Wachas-Washa. 
Wachatawmaha-  Wakatomica. 
Waohaw-  Waxhaw. 
Wa-che-ha-ti,  Wa-che-nets,  Wa-che-riea,  Waohes— 

Wechikhit. 
Wachipuanes-Chipewyan. 
W&oh-ld-a-cnm- Wahkiakum. 
Waohos-Waco. 
Wachpecoutes-  Wahpekute. 
Waohquadnaoh — Wechquadnach. 
Waohuknss— Michopdo. 
Wa^igU  e-  Wadhigizhe. 
Wa-6i'-om-pa— Wacheunpa. 
Wa^»i-pl-Walpi.     ^ 
Wa-cissa-talofa-Vasisa. 
Wa#te>-Wadhitan. 
Waoitctt"-toi»toa— Washichunchincha. 
Wackakoy-Wakoka/i. 
Waokiaoums,  Waokktaoums— Wahkiakum. 
Waok-sa-ohe — Waksacbi . 
Wacksaws— Waxhaw. 
Waoksoyochees-Woksoyudshi. 
Waooah,  Wacoes— Waco,  Wasco. 
Wa-come-app— Cathlacumup. 
Waoon— Woccon. 
WIcull— Tepecano. 
Wacumtunc- Wacuntug. 
Waouq^— Missouri. 
Wa^tada-Oto. 
Wadchuset— Wachuset 
Waddapadschestfaier— Waddapawjestiu. 
Waddington  Harbour— Wadlngton  Harbor. 
W&d-dok^tih-t&h-Oto. 
Wa4jusset— Wachuset. 
Wa^jiita  tanga— Chedunga. 
Wa4juta  ts'eyS— Tavachazhi. 
Wa-dookto-da,  Wa-do-tan,  Wad5tata-Oto. 
Wadoiiissians— Dakota. 
Waecoe,  Waeko— Waco. 
Waerinnewaxurh— Waranawonkong. 
Waeuntug-  Wacuntug. 

Waganhaen,  Waganhaes— Ontwaganha,  Qttawa*. 
Waganhas,  Waganls-OtUwa. 
Wagannes- Ontwaganha,  Ottawa. 
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Wa<g»Oni-te-Wasikate. 
WtfenhauM— Ottawa. 
Wtgnmaw,  Wtmouui— 
WapialooMn—  Wvalusing 


Waccamaw. 


•  Wyalusing. 

\  wariihatawinaky- Wakatomloa. 


Wiffaatamagy.      _. 

Wacli-tooh-tat-ta-5to. 

Wagfaxik-  Wa«dnkhak. 

Wagliift,  WagluKa,  Waglnqa— Waglukhe. 

Wacmeiwt— Wamesit 

Waronlia— Ottawa. 

Wa'ful^—  Foxes. 

Wariuha^--  WokoawlflBOJik. 

Wii-hi-Wehatsa. 

Wiluh-Wahat 

Wa'ha'-h£*-Wehat8a. 

Wa-Ha-le-io-wen—  Waglecaoin. 

Wahannas— Ontwaganha,  Ottawa. 

Wa]iaahas->  Osage. 

Wa-ha-thaw's  Mbe-Klyakfia. 

Wahaaak0-"Navuharake. 

WihiitMMh-Waba. 

Wahoh-Pd-Katdi,  Wahoh-Pekat^— Wahpekute. 

Waholellalk-  Watlala. 

Wahooota— Khemnichan. 

Wafiia— Wazhaxhe. 

Wah-hay-koo-tay—  Wahpekute. 

Wah-hd^-na-hah— Potawatomi. 

Wak-how-pum-"  Waho  wpum. 

W£hi6^a,  Wahl^Taha- Potawatomi. 

Wak-kah-towah-Cbippewa. 

WahkaTknm*  Wahkiakum. 

Wahk-^ba'-he^-  Wakchekhiklkarachada. 

Wak-kee-on  Tim-kali->  Wakinyantanka. 

Wahkenkomea-  Wahkiakum. 

Wahki-Casa  Grande. 

nr^iiirf^iwtm  "WmIj viaMrwtw  Wak-kU-kQiiif  Wahkia- 

kame,  Wajikiakaina*Wahkiakum. 
WahkinizkaBamanke—Shoshonl. 
Wak-Koo-Tay->  Khemnichan. 
Wahkpaooota,    Wakkpaeootay,    Wahkpakoota, 

Wahkpakota/Wahkpako  toan — Wahpekute. 
Wahkpa  toan,  wahk-patonti- Wahpeton. 
Wahktoohooka  Westenhuck. 
Wahkuti  band— Khemnichan. 
Wahkyecoma,    Wahkyeknm,    WahkyBkam->Wah- 

kiakum. 
Wahlahwaklah-Wallawalla. 
Wahlak-ktU'-kM-Wahlakalgi. 
Wak-lal-U-WathUa. 
Wak-lik-nas'-ae«Tubatu1abal. 
Wah-ma-de«  Tankak  band— Ohanhanaka. 
Wah  mnk  a-hah'-vo— Mohave. 
Wahna-Wakhna. 
WiOmookt-Klikitat 
W^i-h^A-nl-hi-Potawatoml. 
Wahpaakootah,    Wahpaakootaa,     Wah-pa-ooo-la, 

W&n'-pa-ooo-ta,  Wahpacoota  Sioux,  Wahpacootay 

Sioux,  Wah-pa-ooata— Wahpekute. 
Wah'-pah-aay'-pon— White  Raccoon's  Village. 
Wah-pa-koo-ta,  wahpakootah  Sioux,  Wakpakooty. 

Wanpakutas— Wahpekute. 
Wahpatoan  Sioux,  Wakpaton,  Wak'-pa-tone— Wah- 

peton. 
Wahpatoota,  Wakpay-hoo-taya,  Wakpaykootaya— 

Wahpekute. 
Wak-pay-toan,  Wak-pay-toan-wan  Dakotaa,  Wak- 

W pay- to  wan— Wahpeton. 
akpeoonte — Wahpekute. 
Wakpeoton,  Wak-pee-ton  Sioux,  Wakpehtonwan— 

Wahpelon. 
Wakpekootayt,  Wakpekutey,  Wakpekuti,  Wa-hpe- 

kwtes— Walipekute. 
WakpetongB,  waBpetogwai)— Wahpeton. 
Walipetoi)wai)-&da—  Wakhpeton  wankhcha. 
Wakpe- tonwans — Wahpeton . 
Wak-pi-inins-kink»  Wapeminskink. 
Wak-pi-ko-mekunk— Wapicomekoke. 
Wak-ral-lak=-  Watlala. 
Wahaahake,  Wahaaah- Osage. 
Wak-akerr«Wakhshek. 
Wak-akoes-  Washo. 
Wak-ai-Wakhflhek. 
Wahtani«Mandan. 
Waktoh-ta-na,  Waktohtanea,  Waktohtata,   WSk- 

tiktltl,  Wak-tooh-tak-tak«Oto. 
Wafi-to'-pak-an-da-to,  Wah-to-pah-han-da-toh» \Va- 

topachnato. 
Wak-to-pan-ab»  Wak-to'-pap-i-nak— Watopapinah. 


WakuBfuma— Wahowpnm. 
Wakula  band— Khemnichan . 


Wak-wS-ak'-toag^oog,  Wak-woo-ak-tanon— Wea. 

Wah-wol-Wowol. 

Wakia-aka— Wazbazha. 

Wak-ao-ak  we-okaa-ta— Northern  Aasinibtrfn. 

Wakakaaaa— Wazhasha. 

Wak'-d-ak- Northern  Aasiniboin. 

Wak-su-oootaa— Wazikute. 

Waiam,  Waiam-'lema— WiaA. 

WailUton— Cayuae,  Waiilatpnan  FamQy. 

Waikaikum-  Wahkiakum. 

Waikemi— Daupom  Wintun. 

Wai'-kSn-mok-Waikenmnk. 

WailakU-Wailaki. 

Wailatpu-Cayuse,  Waiilatpnan  Family. 

WaUlafpua— Caynae. 

Waiomkkk- Wyoming. 

Wai-rika-Shasta. 

Waitk'nkBi"  Warm  Spring  Indians. 

Wait-lat-pu— Caynse. 

Waitakum'ni-  Wlkchamni. 

Walt«pek-Yurok. 

Waiwalaikai-Wiwekae. 

Waiyat-Wishosk. 

Waj«'a— Wazhazha. 

Wajaje— Osage,  Ta,  Waxhashe. 

Wajinffaetage— Wexhlnahte. 

WaJi&V  &iikaci^»Waghinka<»nikaHhika. 

Wijomiok,  Wajoiaik— Wyoming. 

WaSuomno— Wapumne. 

Wa-ju'-qd^-MbBonrl. 

Wak— €»8a  Grande. 

Wa-ka-Wakan. 

WtrUik-Waha. 

Wa-k£i-a-knm,  Wakaakam,  Wakaikum  -  Wahkia- 
kum. 

Wakamaaa,  Wakamuoks— Cathlacumup. 

Wakanaacooaa,  Wa-kan-a-akeo-akaa,  WA 
Wakanaalaae,  Wakanaaiaai-Wakanaaiid. 

Wakan'ta-Cheghita. 

Wakaotoara—  Wakanchara. 

Wakaak— Nootka,  Salishan  FamUy. 

Wakatamake,  Wakautamiko-Wakatomica. 

Wakaaoo-  Mekadewagamitigweyawininiwak. 

Wakcogo-  Waccogo. 

Wa-lndi'-Wakan. 

Wakeadaoki-Wakaachi. 

Waketninmakie— Wakatomica. 

Wakk— Caaa  Grande. 

Wakkpokttte-  Wahpekute. 

Wakkpetonwan— Wahpeton. 

WaU-Shipaulovi. 

WaUakuma,  WakJouma— Wahklaknm. 

Wakidokka-numak— Shoshonl. 

Wakinaa-Arikara. 

Wkkb.  Wakoe-Waco. 

Wakok£-i-Wakokayi. 

Wa-kon'-ok&-ra— Wanlnkiklkaraehada. 

Wa-kon'-na-Wakaniklkarachada. 

Wakootay'a  band— Khemnichan. 

Wakoquot—  Waquoit. 

Wakoa-Waco. 

WAkoakawiaotoigi-WakoawlsM^ik. 

Walconieckiwek- Chisedec. 

Wa-kpa-a-ton-we-dan-Oyateshlcha. 

Wakpiakootaa-Wahpekute. 

Wakpaton— Wakx>aatonwan. 

Wakpaton  Dakota,  Wak-pay  ton— Wahpeton. 

Wak-pe-ka-te.  Wak-pe-ku-ta- Wahpekute. 

Wak-po-ton  Dalcota- Wahpeton. 

Wak-po'-ki-an,  WakpoUnya— Wakpokinyan. 

Wakaoyookoea— Woksoyudshi. 

Wa-ktoe'-qi    i-ki'-ka-ra'-toa-da-Wakdiekhlikika- 
rachada. 

Wakulaaakfr-^-Saint  Regis. 

Waknak^-  Foxes. 

Wakutaband,  Wa-ku-ta,  Wakuts^  band- Khem- 
nichan. 

Wak-w»-ot-ta-non— Wea. 

Walacunmiea,  Walagunmet— Walakumni. 

Walaldiimni— Walalsimni. 

Walamakni,  Walamswaak-ChastMXMta. 

Wa-la-nak— Jemea. 

W£lapai  kwe-WaUpai. 

WaUai'yl— Frogtown. 

Walatoa— Jemez. 

Walawala,  Wal-a-Walts-WaUawalU. 
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Wal0^  on  wohfti)— Waleghannwohan. 

WalM— Eidenu. 

Waleza*o>-wohaB»  Waleghamiwobaii. 

Walhallft — Qualala. 

WalhominiM— Menominee. 

Walinakl-  Wewenoc. 

WallpekatM-  Wahpeknte. 

Walli-kwa-ki-ool-Walas  KwakinU. 

Wi'litomn— Hahamataes. 

Walker  River  Pi-XTtet-AgaihUksra. 

Walkeri»Sho8hoko. 

WaUah  Wallah- WallawaUa. 

Wal-lal-aim-ne- Walalsimni. 

WaUamettet"Clowwewalla. 

Wallamute-Ugalakmiut. 

Wal-la-pais-Walapa!. 

WaU-a-pl-Walpi. 

Wallas-WaUie. 

Walla-Wallaha,  WaUa-Wallapam-Wallawalla. 

WaUa-WaUoo-Wishoek. 

WalU-walts,    WaUavoUah,   WaUewakos-Walla- 

walla. 
Wal'-U-Wallle. 
Wallow  Wallow- Wallawalla. 
WaU-Pah-Pe-  Walapai. 
Walnonoak—  Wewenoc. 
Walnut  Yillafe— Ou8a«oucoulas. 
Wal-pah-poe  Snakes,  walpahpe  Snakes,  Walpalla- 

Walpapi. 
W^-pl,  Walpiana-WalpL 
Walyepai—  Walapai. 
Wamakiva— Monave. 
Wamanm— Wiminuche. 
Wamasit— Wamesit. 
WamaMueaki-Warrasqaeoc. 
Wambetttts-Wamesit. 
Wam-U-U'-ne-^a-  Wablenicha. 
Wamennohe— Wiminuche. 
Wameaet,  Wamesut,  WammeMt— Wamesit. 
Wamnn^a-oii),  Wanmnza-oiB— Wamnughaoin. 
Wampa— Yampa. 
Wampangs,    Wampano,   Wam-pa-no-gas,    Wampa- 

noonoks — Wampanoag. 
Wam-pa-nos-  Wappinger. 
Wampeage — Wampanoag. 
Wamponas— Wappinger. 
Wamponoagi = wampanoag. 
Wamptua-makeTs-  A  bnaki. 
Wamnssonewog— Monsonl. 
Wanak-  Dakota. 

Wanama'kew^Jink-Wanamakewajenenik. 
Wanimi-Unami. 

Wanamuka's  band— Winnemncca's  Band. 
Wananoak- We  wenoc. 
W£nap&m-Sokulk. 
Wanats— Huron. 
Wanaze— Wanaghe. 
Wanbanaghi.    Wanbanaki,    WanbanakUe,   Winb- 

naghi=AbnakI. 
Wanohas-Washa.  - 
Wandati— Huron. 

Wanderers- Detaanayuka,  Mlssiassik. 
Wan-dor-gon-ing— Ketchewaundaugenink. 
Wandoti"  Huron. 
Wan^-asiln'tldiiyl- Hickory  Log. 
Wanezit- Manexit. 
Wangadaoea— Secotan. 
Wang'-kat-  Howungkut. 
Wangom-  Wongunk. 
Wa-nink'-i-kl'-ka-ra'-tca-da  -  Waninkikikaracha- 

da. 
Wanjoaoks— Nottoway. 
Wankatamikee-  Wakatomica. 
Wannaton  -  Pabaksa. 
Wai)-naweffa,   Wan-naweza,   Wan-nee-waek-a-ta-o- 

ne-lar — Wannawegha. 
Wannemuohes=°  Wiminuche. 
Wanonoaks — We  wenoc. 
Wanoolohle  -  Wenatchi. 
Wantats  »  Huron. 
Wa-nnkVye'-na- HIdatsa. 
Waoming— W  voming. 
Waoraneoks,  Waoraneky— Waoranec. 
Wa8aiation-Wea. 
Wapaghkanetta,   Wapaghkonetta.  Wapahkonetta, 

wapakanotta,  WapakoniQronge^Wapakoneta. 
Wapakotah-Wahpekute. 
Wa'pam«tfat-  Yak  Ima. 
Wapanaehk— Abnakl. 
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Wapanaohki— Abnakl,  Brotherton,  Delaware, 
Stockbridge. 

WapanaU,  Wipanflrihak.  Wapanaxki  h£-akon,  Wa- 
panends,  Wapaniiflcya— Abnaki. 

Wapanoos— Wappinger. 

Wapaqoassett— Wabaquasset. 

Wapasepah— White  Raccoon's  Village. 

W»asha's  band,  Wapashaw's  Tillage,  Wa-pa-shee, 
wapatha- Kiyuksa. 

Wapato  Lake-Atfalati. 

Wapatomica— Wakatomica. 

Wapatone,  Wa-pa-toone— Wahpeton. 

Wa-pa-too-ta— Wahpekute. 

Wapata.  Wapata  Lake-Atfalati. 

Wapanekanata.  Wapanghkonetta,  Wapanghkon- 
netta— Wapakoneta. 

Wapaykoota— Wahpekute. 

Wapeminskink-Woapikamikunk. 

Wapenadd— Abnaki . 

Wapenocks— Wampanoag. 

Wapeto-Atfalati. 

Wapingeis,  Wapinger,  Wapingoes— Wappinger. 

Wapings— Pompton,  Wappinger. 

Wapintowaher— Wahpeton. 

Wapo— Wappo. 

Wapoghoognata— Wapakoneta. 

Wapoomney — Wapumne. 

Wapoos— Potawatomi. 

Wapoto  Lake-Atfalati. 

Wappaooota— Wahpekute. 

Wappanoos—  Wappinger. 

Wappato-Atfalati. 

Wappatomloa— Wakatomica. 

Wappatoo— Atfalati. 

Wappankenata- Wapakoneta. 

Wappenaokie— A  bnsud. 

Wappenger—  Wappinger. 

Wappenos— Abnaki,  wappinger. 

Wai^ckjWappinez^Wappinges,  Wappingh.  Wap- 
pmgos,  wapvmgs,  Wapplnoes,  Wappinoo,  Wap- 
iinx-Wappmger. 

wappitong-  Wahpeton. 

Waptailmim—  Yakima. 

Wapto-AtfalaU. 

Wa-pn-ohn-se-amma— WaputyutBiama. 

Wapomney,  Wapnmnies— Wapumne. 

Wa-pil-nah-kl— Abnaki. 

Wrqa-iqam— Wahkiakum. 

Waqilezo-a^B- Zhanhadtadhlshan. 

Waqdnu[0n-Wakhakukdhin. 

Wa -q  fEmap— Wakemap. 

Waqna— Wakhna. 

Wa-qotc'-Iowa. 

Wa-qpe'-toB-waB— Wahpeton. 

Waranakarana— Nay  waunaukauraunah. 

Warananoongyns.  waranawanoougy.  Waranawan- 
kongs— Waranawonkong. 

Waranooo — Waranoke. 

WaranowanUngs,  Waranwankongs— Waranawon- 
kong. 

War-are-ree-kas — Tasaaigadika. 

Waraskoyack,  Waraskweag- Warrasqueoc. 

Waratcha,  Waratka,  Waratkass-Wenatchi. 

Waraton— Maraton. 

Waraye-Osage. 

Warbigganns-  Wabigganus. 

WarenM— Washa. 

Waroiacoms,  War  ci  a  cam,  War-d-A-oum— Wah- 
kiakum. 

War  eagle  people— Hangkautadhantsl. 

Warenecker,  Warenocker- Waoranec. 

War-gnn-nk-ke-see— Waganakisi. 

Warldaoom,  Warkiaonm- Wahkiakum. 

Wark-pay-ku-tay-  Wahpekute. 

Wark-pey-t'wawn— Wahpeton. 

Warm  Spring  Indians-Tenino,  Warm  Spring 
Apache. 

Warner's  Ranch  Indians— Agua  Caliente. 

Waroanekins— Waoranec. 

Waronawanka— Waranawonkong. 

Warpaton— Wahpeton.         ^ 

War-pe-kintes,  Warpekute,  Warpekutey-Wahpe* 

Warpeton,  War-pe-ton-wan,  War-pe-t'wans-Wah- 

Wpeton. 
arpicanata— Wapakoneta. 
Warraghtinooks- Wea. 

Warranawankongs,  Warranawonkongs— Warana- 
wonkong. 
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Wtmaoko— Waoranee. 
WanwioM— Waradika. 
WamakorMk,      WamikojMk,     WarrMquMto, 

War-raa-tqaemte— Wamuqueoc. 
WarrawannankoBekB—Waranawonkong. 
Wantoeoyake— WarraGqueoc. 
Warronoeke.  Warrgnoeo— Waianoke. 
Wanhai-Washa. 
Wartoket-Watok. 
Wartoolabarka— Tonanulla. 
Wanmavonokf  Warana  wonkong. 
Waaiiiit -Osage. 

Witi'ba,  Waaabaatac*,  Wa-ia-ba-ata-ja— Waaabe. 
WaMbeUfajI-Wasabe,  Waaabehitazhi. 
Wasi  •'nikad'^a-Waaaeiiikaahika. 
Waaanhat,  Watag^-Osage. 
WaMkikM--Wak8aohL 
Wanma— A  wani. 
Waaapakrat—  Waaapokent 
WKraa*aa-o-no,  Wa-aa'-aah-o-no—Dakota. 
Waaaaha,  Wa-aa-ahia,  Wl'aaaaa-Oaage. 
WaaawaBika*Ouasoi]arinL 
Wa-aa-wi-ea-zta-zni— Ohanhaiuka. 
Waaawaee^Waabaaha—Oeage. 
Waaooea,  waa-eo-pam,  Waaoopaa,  Waaaopaw,  Waa- 

oopana,  Waaaopnna— Wasco. 
Waaa-iah-ta-Wezhinshte. 
Waaa^ii-it'^-Waaedtult&zhi. 
Wi-ah&ba-Waahabe. 
Waahaonm— Weahacum . 
Waahaind,      Waah'-a-kaaka     band,      Wa«hano- 

Washakle'8  Band. 
Waahaa— Oaaffe,  Waaba. 
Wa-aha-aha— Osage. 
Waah-a-tnof — Inahtasanda. 
Waahawa-Washa,  Wasbo. 
Waahbaahawa— Osage. 
Waahlkeak^Washakie'a  Band. 
Waahington  Harbor— Sequixn. 
Waahita.  Waabittaa-Wicblta. 
Waak6'xl»-Oto.  _  _ 

Waahpoouta,   Waahpaooata,   Waahpeaonta,   waak- 
_pacoatoiiga— Wabpekute. 
waahpelong .  Waahpatong-Wabpeton. 
Waahpi-Walpi. 
Waahpotang-Wabpeton. 
Waah-aaaha— Osage. 
Waahtanaw— Wea. 
Waaht  Kahipa- White  Earth. 
Wrahiitaa-Sandia. 
WaaUiin-6h)6a-WaBhlchimobihcha. 
Wadta- Wichita. 
Waaiu-Washo. 

Waako,  Waakopam,  Waakoatn,  Waakowa-Wasco. 
Waa-mU-ohea-Wimilchi. 
Wa-aSb-ba  nika-ahing-ga— Wasabe. 
Wlaaaah,  Waaaaahaha-Oaage. 
Waaaawomaaa— Iroquois. 
Waa-aawB— Wasbo,  waxhaw. 
Waaaaa— Ouasouarini. 
Waatana— Waxbaw. 
WaauihiyaTadan^Waaawioaztaiizi-Paastng  Hall's 

Band. 
Wiawlgaming— Wauswaglming. 
Waawaganiwininiwag-  Wabsuahgunewininewug. 
Waawarini— Ouasouarini. 
Waa-waw-gon-nink— Wauswagimlng. 
Wataga,  Wat4's4- Watauga. 
Watahpahata— Kiowa. 
Watanona— Wea. 
Watareea,  Watary-Wateree. 
Wataaoona— Amahami. 
Wa-tat-kah-  Wabtatkin. 
Watawawininiwok-  Ottawa. 
Watoapa-  Wachape. 
Watoaoopa,  Watoeliopa-Wacheunpa. 
Watoh-aheta-  Wechikhit 
Watohamahwaah-Wactaamshwash. 
WatHOiea-  Wechikhit 
Watohaaeta-  Wacbuset 
Watekaaai— Tubatulabal. 
Watani'hta-Siksika. 
Wata-pana-toea,  Watapanato— Elowa. 
Watar—Minnepata. 
Waterea  Ghiokanee-Wateree. 
-  Watarmalon  Town^Totstalaboeetska. 
Watarraaa-  Wateree. 
Wathl-^-i-Walpi. 
Watlalla-WaUala. 


Watoga,  Watoga-Watanga. 

WatoAtoto-Oto. 

Watooga-Watok. 

Watopana— Watopapinah. 

Wato'ta-Oto. 

Watpaton— Wakpaatonwan. 

Wataa-ha-wa-Watsaghika. 

Wataaqoando— Watsequeorda's  Band. 

Wat-ao-ka- wa-  Watsagbika. 

Wattaao«ia— Amahami. 

Wattarraa-  Wateree. 

Wat-tokaa-Watok. 

Wattoogaa— Watauga. 

Wattoa-Wappo. 

Wa)6tata-Oto. 

Wau-ba-na-kaaa— AbnaJd. 

Wanbaah  Indiana- Wabash. 

Waab-lak-aah-a— Wabezhace. 

Wanboaa-Maakegon,  Sugwaandugahwininewug. 

Waub-nn-ak-eag— Abnau. 

Wanoh-ta— Tashbuanta. 

Wangan-  Waugau. 

Waaghwanwama— Wyoming. 

Wanghwaonghtannaa.  WangwaoiiglitaBBea— Wea. 

Waah-taoq-Wakhtek. 

Wankatamika,  Wankatanmikaa,  WankatomSke— 

Wakatomica. 
Wankiaoiim,  Waa-U-a-aiima,  Wavklaavm'a,  Wankl- 

kam,  Wan-kl-knm-Wahkiakma. 
Waukouta  band— Khemnlchan. 
Wanlapta,  Waolatpaa,  Waolatpas— Caynae. 
Waa-UVaah-moak- Habamatsea. 
Waupaoootar — Wabpekute. 
Waapatona — Wahpeton. 
Waupkaathawonankaa— Wapakoneta. 
Wanaaahe-Oaage. 

Wanidiakaa'a  band-Waahakia'a  Band. 
Wanwaughtanaaa— Wea. 
Wawfii-Maidu,  Wintun. 
Wavaightonoa-Wea. 
Wawanlo— Wyoming. 
Wawaraainka,  Wawaxaing— Wawanink. 
Wawayoutat-Wawayontat. 
Wawbonokkaag—  Abnaki. 
Wawaottonana— Wea. 
Wawaohkairini-Weskarini. 
Wawaanook— Wewenoc. 
Wawahattaeooks-  Wea. 
Wawanaoh,  Wawanoek— Wewenoc. 
Wawaotonana,  Wawaonghtannaa-Wea. 
WawaakaKrini-Weskarini. 
Waw-gnn-nok-kls-Ba,  Waw-gun-ok-ka-ala— Wagana- 

kisL 
Wa-wha— Osage. 
Wawiaohtanoa,  Wawiagkta,  Wawiagbtanakaa,  Wa- 

wiagbtanon— Wea. 
Wawiaghtaakook— Tiosahrondion. 
WawiaghtoBoa,  Wawia'hta'noa- Wea. 
WawU  aehtenocka— Wawyachtonoc 
WS'wlk-am-  Wawlkyem. 
Wawiotonana,  Wawionghtanea— Wea. 
Waw-ka-aan-an-Wakaaasaa. 
Wawkwonklzaa-Waganakifd. 
Waw-lla-knakkawlth,Waw-Ua-knakk-Bavlth-Walas 

Kwakiutl. 
Waw-Ut-anin— Hahamatses. 
Wawpaantowaha—  Wahpeton. 
Wawqnoit-  Waq  uolt. 

Wawrtgwack,  Wawrlgwlok-Norridgewock. 
Wawaaah,  Waw-aaah-a— Osage. 
Wawyaoktaloks— Wawyachtonoc 
Wawyaohtanoke— Wea. 
Wazaoa,  Wazawa,  Wazaawa— Wazhaw. 
Wa-ytlil-WabayabL 
Waya'htteuU-Wea. 
Wayanaaa— Cummaquid. 
Wayandotta— Huron. 
Wa-yi-tft-n6-ka-Miaml. 
Wayattano,  Wayattanoo-Wyantenoc 
Wayaoghtanook-  Wawyachtonoa 
Waymaaaick— Wamesit 
Wayomick,  Wayomiag- Wyoming. 
Wayondota,  Wayondotta— Huron. 
Wayonghtanlaa — Wea. 
Wayonckaka-  Wacuntug. 
Wayondatta.  Wayrmdotta-Hnion. 
Way-yam-pama — Wiam. 
Waiaia-iOeage,  Wazhasha. 
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Wtsaie—Wazhazha,  Wazhazhe. 

WuMhu.  Wftsadet—  Waxhuha. 

Wa-ihii'-sh»-  Wazhazhe. 

Wa-iha-ihe-Osage. 

Wa'-tbei^to=Wezhin8hte. 

Wa-ii'-ya-ta  Pa-da'-nin-Arikara. 

Waziya  witoaota- Wahziah. 

WazlysU-Wazhazha. 

Waz-sa-ar-tar — 2^aartar. 

WassaxiMoWazhazha,  Wazhazhe. 

WBanankae  -  Abnakl. 

Wdowo-Ottawa. 

W»-a-faf-ka->  Weogufka. 

Weah-Wea. 

Weakaoto-  Khemnichan. 

WeaUt-Wewoka. 

Wealatinc-  Wyaluslng. 

Wealoikinfftown— Wyaluslng:. 

Weandoto- Huron. 

WeanohronoBB-"  Weurohronon. 

Weathkimek-Eskimo. 

Weatanc* — Weataug. 

Weathenfleld  Indians—  Pyquaug. 

WeatoiT-  Weataue. 

Weatsa-he-wa-  Wataaghika. 

Weaus.  Weaws-Wea. 

Weber  River  Yntas,  Weber  XTtes-Cumumbah. 

WeUngt-Winnebago. 

WeUnoche,  Webinoohe  XTtahs,   Webrinoohet-Wi- 

mlnuche. 
Weeamset-  Wlcocomoca 
Weoapang-  Wekapauir. 
Wecco's-Waco. 
Wechagaskas— Weaaaguaset. 
We-«he-ap-pe-nah<-  Itscbeabine. 
Weehlffit-Wicbikik.. 
We-oUl-la.  We^hiU-la-Wahkila. 
Weohkento  woons  «  Mech  k  en  towoon . 
Weoh-peos,  Wech-pecks,  Weoh-peks— Yurok. 
Weohquaetkeek—  wecquaesgeek . 
We-ohimimies- Wikchamnl. 
Weckonaesgeek.    Weokqaaesfnk,    Wookqnaskeck, 

Weekqueiioks,  Weeks— Wecquaeageek. 
Weooka- We  woka. 
Wecos— Waco. 

Waaah.  Weea's,  Weeaws-Wea. 
Weeohanskas—  Wessoguaset. 
Weeco-Waco. 

Weeoookcogee — Wlthlacoochee. 
Weeds- Wea. 
Wee-ka-nalis  -  Taos. 
Wee-kee-moeh,  eekenooh— Wlkeno. 
We'-e-ko-Waco. 
Weektomkas  ->  Wctumpka. 
WeeUcksels- WailakRel . 
Weelhick  Thuppek— Scboenbninn. 
Weeminache- Wiminuche. 
Weendegosf  -  Weend  igo. 
Weenees— Winyaw. 
Weeokees— Wewoka. 
Weepers— Asslnlboin,  Coaque. 
Woepo-Wipho. 
Weapomeokes— Weapemeoc. 
Weeqoakat— Waquolt. 
•"  t-We 


esaagusset. 


WeeMgascusett' 

Wee  8hotoh»Wishosk. 

Wee-tasA-ka-Wetumpka. 

Weetemore  -  Pocasset. 

Weetle-toeh-Oetlitk. 

Weetomkees,       Weetmnkos,       Weetnmpkee— We- 

tnmpka. 
Weewaikun  -  Wl  weakam. 
Weewenooks  -  Wewenoc. 
Weewok— Wi  weakam. 
Wee-yot-WIyat. 
Wegegi-Wejegi. 
We  TO  oar-  Wcoguf ka. 
Weneeskeu  (ohien)-HeYlqanipahi8. 
Wehtak-Wiatlac. 
Weh-ta-mich  »  K)  immim. 
Wehti-qua-  Wetlko. 
Weiohaka-Ouffrin- Wak  hakukd  bin. 
Weitchpec-Weitepus,  Yurok. 
Weithspek-Yurok. 
Weitle  toch-Oetlitk. 
Wdts-pek- Yurok. 
Weii-rf-WeJeei. 
Wcji-ote-Wezhinahte. 
Weldia,  Wekivas,  We-Uwa-WlkaitbUka 


Wdco,  WOca,  Wdcnsh-Waco. 

Welakamika— Welagamika. 

We-la-poth — Tae  wenalding. 

Welasatoz-  Wolasatux. 

We-la-tah-  Plcurla. 

Welch-White  Indians. 

Welsh  Bearded  Indians- Welsh  Indians. 

Welsh  IndUns-Hopi,  White  Indians. 

Welwashx^'ni- Wei  washkeni. 

Wemalche,  We-melches-Wimilchi. 

Wemennche,  Wemenntehe  XTtahs— Wiminuche. 

We-messooret— Missouri. 

Wemiamik — M  iami . 

We-mU-che— Wimilchi. 

Wemintheew— M  unsee. 

We-mol-ches— Wimilcbi. 

Wenaneo— Venango. 

Wenatona,  Wenatsnapam,  Wenatshapan.  Wenatahe- 

pnm— Wenatchi. 
Wenaameew—  Unaml. 
Wendats- Huron. 
Weneaw,  Wenee- Winyaw. 
We-n^mn-  Hueneme. 
Wenimisset-  Wenimesset 
Weningo,  Weningo  Town- Venango. 
Wenot— Yangna, 
Wenrio— Ouenrio. 
Wenro- Weurohronon. 
Wennhtokownk-  Nanticoke. 
Weooksockwillaoimi- Smackshop. 
We-o-haw— Wiyahawir. 
Weoka— Wewoka. 
Weoming—  Wyoming. 
Weopomeiok,  w  eopomeokes— Weapemeoc. 
Wepawaugs— Paugusset. 
Weperigoneiawek-  Weperigweia. 
Weqoadn'aoh-  Wechquadnacb. 
Weqna-esgeoks— Wecq  uaeagcek. 
Weqnapaug.  Weanapanook— Wekapaug. 
Weqaenaonke — wappinger. 
Weqnetank— Wecbquetank. 
Werawooomooo,     Werowcoiaooo,     W6:vwoe6inio<», 

Werowooomoeo— Werowacomoco. 
WJSs'&  e'nikaoi'jia- Wesaenlkasbika. 
Wesagusoasit.  Wesagiuoiis— Wessagusset. 
Wesakam— Wesbacum. 
W«s*&  nikaoi-ga-Shosboni. 
Wesegnsquaset-  Weasagusaet 
Weshakim,  Weshakom- Wesbacum. 
Wesh-ham-Tlakluit. 

Weakeskek,  Wesqaeeqneek— Wecquacsgeek. 
Weasagnsoiis,Wesssgnsqnasset,WesssgnsBett— Wes- 

sagusset. 
Wesselowskoje-  Veselofski. 
Westaogustus- Wessagusset. 
West  Congeeto,  West  Congeta,  West  Oongeto,  West 

Ooonoheto — Concbach  iton. 
Westenhook- Westenbuck. 
Western  Dor  ribbed  Indians-Tsantieottine. 
Western  Indians -Creeka. 
Western  Kaokenzie  Iimiilt— Kangmallgmiut 
Western  Shoshones-Sbosboko. 
Western  Siooz-Teton. 
Western  Snakes— Wibinasht 
West  Imongalasha-Imongalaaha. 
West  Yaso,  West  Yazoo- Yazoo. 
We'-suala-koin- Sandia. 
Wetahato — K  io  wa. 
Wetankni— Warm  Spring  Indians. 
Wetapahato-  Kiowa. 
Wetoca-Witcbah. 
Weto«an'—  Welcbon. 
Wetoh-pec,  Wetoh-peck— Yurok. 
We-te-p4-h4'to-Kiowa. 
Wetersoon— Amahaml. 
We-f  hlu-ella-kwin-San  Felipe. 
Wethoecuohytalof a— Withlacoocbeetalofa. 
Wetopahata-  Kiowa. 
Wetqaesoheok — Wecquacsgeek. 
WetsaaowAB' — Wetaa^a. 
Wetshipweyanah — Cb  ipewyan. 
Wettaphato  -  K  io  wa. 
We-tomcan,  Wetomka,  Wetumkee.  Wetampkees— 

Wetumpka. 
We-wai-ai-kai-WIwekae. 
We-wai-ai-kom-Wiweakam. 
We'  wamasq-Em- Wewamaskem. 
We-wark-ka  -  Wi  wekae. 
We- wark-kum— Wi  weakam. 
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Wew»y-»-kay— Wlwekae. 

Weway-a-knm— Wi  weakam. 

We-w»y-a-ky-Wiwekae. 

WeweoUuurlni^  Weskarini. 

wewe«nocks,  Wewenocki— Wewenoc. 

W6-wi*€a-ia-  Kalnah. 

Wewoak-har,  Wevoakkan,  Wewoakkar.  W«woak- 

karWookoy,  We-wo-«aa,  Wewoko-Wewoka. 
Wewoonoek  -  We  wenoc. 
WeyA"'— Weyon. 
Wayandotts-Huron. 
Weyat-WishoBk. 
Wey-eh-hoo— Yehuh. 
W«yet-Wi8hoflk. 
Weyominf — Wyoming. 
WeyondoUt—  Huron. 
We-yot-Wiyat. 
Whaooe^Waco. 
Whalatt-Hwotat 
WhampinagM— Wampanoaj?. 
Wha-pa-ka-tahs«  Wanpekutc. 
Whapetons — Wabpeton . 
Whaah- to-na-ton — K  h  walsh  tun  netunne. 
Whatatt-Hwotat. 
Whatoga — Watauga. 
Wheelappa,  Whedappen— WiUopah. 
Wheelouttat-Whilkut. 
Whe-«l-po,  Whe-el-poo-Colville. 
Whetstona  eoontry— Wabaquaaset 
WhUa-pah-Willopah. 
WWII  wetx-Cooniac. 
Whinega-Huna. 
Wbippanapt"  A  bnaki. 
Whirlpool  -  Willopah. 
Wkia&ah-Wbiskab. 
Whith-ten-oh-ten— KhwaiHhtunnetunne. 
WhiddaleHoh- K  ittisoo. 
Whittanatln->  K  hwaisbtunnetunne. 
Wbito  Apple  Tillage- Wbite  Apple. 
White  Bearded^dUni- Wbite  Indians. 
White  Bird  Hes  Perck-LAmtama. 
White  Cap  Sioux— Wbite  Cap  Indians. 
White  GUy- Wbite  Earth. 
White  Eagle- Kbuya. 
White  Earth  band— Gawababiganikak. 
White  Fish  Indians- Attikamegue. 
White-Ooose  Eskimos- Kangormfut. 
White  Ground- Ikanbatki. 
White  Hair's  band-Pahatsi. 
White  Indians— Menominee,  Hopi. 
White  Kjiivee-Tusaawehe. 
White  Panir  White  Pania-  Pawnee. 
White  People «=Stoam  Ohimal. 
White  Pueblo  -  Nabatutuei . 
White  River   Indians- Klikitat,  Niskap,    Skopa- 

mish.  Smulkamisb. 
White  Salmon  Indians— Chilluckkittequaw. 
White  towns «Taluamikagi. 
Whittumke-  Wctumpka. 
Whiwunai-Hopi. 

Whonkenteaes.  whonkentles-  Whon  kentia. 
Whonnoch,  Whonock-  Wbaniock. 
Whull-e-mooch = Salish. 
Whulwhaipum.  Whulwhypnm- Klikitat. 
Whyack-Wyah. 
Wiahtanah — Wawea  tenon. 
Wi'-ah-  tin-oon'-gi — Wea. 
Wialetpum  «  Cay  use. 
Wialosing,  Wialusing-Wyaluslng. 
Wiandotts^  Huron. 
Wiapes  =»  Quapa  w. 
Wiatanons=wea. 
Wiatiacks-Wlatiac. 
Wiaut-Wea. 
Wibisnuche  -  Wiminuche. 
Wibu'  ka  pa— Mohave. 
Wlocakaw-  Wakokayi. 
Wic-chum-nee— Wikchamnl. 
Wicoomisses = W  icocomoco. 
Wicguaeegeck— Wecquae?*KOf  k. 
Wich-a-chim-ne— Wikchamnl. 
Wichagashas,  Wichagusousset— Wessagusset. 
Wichegati-Wichlkik. 
Wichetahs.  Wichetas^^- Wichita. 
Wi'-chi-kik- Wechikhit. 
Wichiyela-  Yan  kton. 
Wichumnies— Wikchamnl. 
Wich-sis-Wakhshek. 
Wi6iyela-Yankton. 


Wiekabaug*  Wekapang. 

Wlokagioek-Wiekagjoc 

Wick-ajrook*  Wickanlnniah. 

Wiekenereek.Wickerteereeke,Wiekextheok,Wiekes> 
keck  -  Wecq  naesgeek . 

Wiekinninish- Wickaninnish. 

Wiekquaskeok,  Wlckwaskeek-Wecquaesgeek. 

Wioo-Waco. 

Wicoko  wiawA,  Wl-eo-ko  wun-wu— Wiahoko. 

Wioomaw— Waccama  w. 

Wicomese,  Wioomesse,  Wloomiek— Wicooomooo. 

Wloomooons — Seco  wocomoco. 

Wioomooos  -  Wicocomoco. 

Wioosels-Waikoflel. 

Wicquaesgeokers,  Wioqnaskaka— Wecqnaeggeek. 

Wi'oxam-Tlakluit. 

Widshiitikap^- Maricopa,  Papago,  Pima. 

Wi'dyu  -  Dit«akana. 

Wieehquaeskeok,    Wlechquaeaqoeek,    Wleehquas- 
keek,  Wieokquaeskeoke— Wecquaese^k. 

Wiekagjoeks-Wiekagjoc. 

Wieqnaeskeck,  WIequaskeek— Wecauaesgeek. 

Wighaloosen,   Wigfaalotsooa,    \(^ghaloosia- W*ya- 
lusing. 

WJghooe6micoet,     Wigfaeooomooo,     WIghoomoooa, 
wighcomogoo,  Wighocomooo— Wioocomoco. 

Wighquaeskeek—  Wecquaeecreek. 

Wigomaw  -  Waccama  w. 

Wihalooslng-  W  valusing. 

Wihinagut,  Wihinast- Wihinaaht. 

Wiie'-ap-i-nah  - 1  tsebeabine. 

Wikaehumnis-Wikcbamni. 

Wikagyl — Wecquaeageek. 

Wikailako-Wikaithlako. 

Wi  KainMoes- Waikenmuk. 

Wikanee— Wikeno. 

Wik-chum-nir  Wikchamnl. 

Wikeinoh-Wikeno. 

WiTco-Waoo. 

Wilt'oztendx-Wikoktenok. 

Wik-'sach-i-Waksachi. 

Wiktehum'-ne.  WiktshSm'ni- Wikchamnl. 

Wi'-ku-Waco. 

Wikuedo-winiaiwak,  Wlku^uuk- W*eqnadong. 

Wikurxh-Wikorzh. 

WrkwiLdunk,  Wlkwed,  Wikwedong- Wequadong. 

Wi  Lackees.  Wilaeki-Wailaki. 

Wilak-sel-  Wailaksel. 

WUamJcy — Wetumpka. 

Wflana— Plcuris. 

Wi-la-pusoh- Tsewenaldlng. 

Wilatsu'kwe— Coyoteros. 

WUd  Gat-Koakotsalgi. 

Wild  Greeks— Seminole. 

Wilde  Goyotes— Navaho. 

Wildlueit—  Wyalusing. 

WUd  Kation-Ettchaottlne. 

WUd  Date,  Nation  of  the.  Wild  Rioe,  WiM  Rioe  Eat- 
ers, Wild  Rioe  Men— Menominee. 

Wilfa  Amp£fa  amim-Twana. 

Wi'U-gi,  Wi'-H-gi-i'-San  Felipe. 

WUi  idshapiC- Mohave. 

WUi'yi-Willstown. 

WiUaoum— Smacksbop. 

WiUamette  FaUs  Indians— Clowwewalla. 

WiUamette  tribe— Catblacumup. 

WUlamette  Tumwater  band,  WQlammette  Indians— 
Clowwewalla. 

WUlamotki  tituxan-Willewab. 

WUla-noocha-talof^-WlUanoucha. 

WUlapah-Willopah. 

WUlem-Willi. 

WUleaoh- Willopah. 

WUletpos— Cayuse. 

WiUhametts— Clowwewalla. 

WUUe- Willi. 

WUlinis-Ulinois. 

WiUow  Greek  Indians- Lowhlm. 

WUsT.- Will's  Town. 

Wi-ma-Mimal. 

WimUches-Wimilchi. 

Wiminanehes,  Wiminenuches— Wiminuche. 

Wimosas-  YamaKce. 

Winatshipdm-  Wenatcbi. 

Winbiegtig-  Winnebago. 

Wind-Hutalgalgi. 

Win-de-wer-rean-toon— Mdewakanton. 

Wind  FamUy-Hutalgalgi. 

Windi^s-  Weendi^. 
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Wind  people— KlyukBa. 

Winde,  Town  of  uie— Plnawan. 

Windsor  Indiuie»  Podank. 

Wineans-Winyaw. 

Wineteffo,  Winebagoef  Wineb^k,  Winepegooek— 

Winnebago. 
Wineaemet— Winnisimmet. 
Winetarlea-Hidatsa. 
Winfadocea— Secotan. 
Winffak-Winyaw. 
Wingandaooa,   Wincandafoa,   Winginana,    Wingi- 

naa— Secotan. 
Wkiibagoe-  Winnebago. 
Wxnibigocioiwininiwtf  -  Winnebegoebisliiwinini- 

wak. 
WinibigonrJ)7inipegoa- Winnebago. 
WiniMmitrWinisiaiiett.  Wfa%i»»i«i<t_WiTini«lTnfnAt^ 
Wfamabagoei-Winnebago. 
Winnakenoso — Miniconjou. 
^^nnaalxand,  Winnaa-ti-WlhinaBbt 
Winnebam,   WinnebagM,  Winnebagoag,    Winne- 

bagoe,  winnebagoec,  winnebagog,  winnebagoue, 

WumebaTgo—  Winnebago. 
WinneblgoeUdi-  Winnebegoehishlwinine  wak. 
WinnenoolB— We  wenoc. 
Winnepans,  Winnepaoi.  Winnepeg— Winnebago. 
^^nnepiMoockeege — Win  nepeaauki. 
Winnewmet,  Winnesimet— winnlsimmet. 
Win-n«a-t«a- Wihinasht. 
Winnib%og- Winnebago. 
WinnfUgMhidi  Lake  (band) -> Winnebegoehisbiwi- 

ninewak. 
Win-ni-mlm-Winimem. 
WinnimlMett — Wenimesset 
Winnipegouek— Winnebago. 
WhrnJeemit,  Winnielmet- Winniaimmet 
Winooekoek-  Winooskeek. 
Winter  laland-Neiimingaitua. 
Wintoon,  Winta-  Wintun. 
Wlayo  -  Winyaw. 
Wioming,  Wiomink— Wyoming. 
Wkndote  =>  Huron. 
Wi'oq  SmaS- Wiokemae. 
Wippanapei-  Abnak  i . 

Wiqnaahez,  Wiqnaeakeck<-Wecquaeeigeek. 
WiMok/WiHMjky-Waxbaw. 
Wieageehroana= Miasisauga. 
Wlaagnaaet—  Wesaaguflset. 
Wiaeaaaett  Indiana— Wewenoc. 
Wiaeulla-Wif<kala. 
Wia-eum-nea— Wikcbamni. 
Wiabam— Wisbram. 
Wiahluun-Tlakluit 
Wkhitaw-Wichita. 
Wiah-pooke-  Yurok. 
Wiah-ram,  Wiahrana-Tlakluit. 
Wkh-U-nah-tin,     Wiahtanatan,     Wiah-te-na-tin- 

Kbwaisbtunnetunne. 
Wi'-al-tft-Wicbita. 
Wiakeracreeke  -  Wecqnaeageek. 
Wli-knl-U-Wiakala. 
Wiaaaguaet-  Wefiaaguaaet. 
WlH&kodewinini-Metis. 
Wiaaama-Tlakluit. 
WiaoHBO-pam—  Waaco. 
Wiadqnaek"  Neaaquake. 
Wlaa-wbama-Tlakluit. 
Wia'-tfim-a-ti'  tfoe'»Kbwaiahtunnetunne. 
Wl  Taekeao.  Wi  Taokee-Yokaa- Wailaki. 
Wltah£wi#at£-  Pltahauerat. 
Witamky-  Wetumpka. 
Witanghatal-  Senranoe. 
Wi'-U-pa-ha,  WitapaOiat,  Wi'tapUUi'  to,  Witapatu- 

Wltopin-Wntapiu. 
Witawasiyata  -  W  itawaziyataotina. 
Witeh-a-tawa,    Witcheta,    Witohetaw,    Witobitaa, 

Witohitawa-Wicbita. 
Witei"yaBpina-  Itacbeabine. 
Witetsain,  Witeta'-han-Hidataa. 
Wtthcheton-  Wicbita. 
Wlthont-Bowa-Sana  Arcs. 
Witiahaxta'aa-  lUinois. 
Witoapo.  Witowpa,  Witowpo— Ibitoupa. 
Witqneaohack,  witqneaoheok,  Witqaeaolireek-  Wec- 


Wi'ti'a  gylt'inai'»  Widjargitonai. 
WltMh-pDa-Yuiok. 


WitihiU,  Wjt»lt*' -Wichita, 

Wttiogo  ="Ts)ofkiira. 

WitaU-BdtHbdlft. 

Wi  tsun  Id  ■=  Wvt  um  TikiL. 

Wit  line  —  Kadobftciin:?b<jp 

Wi  tup  a'-ta=Kiuwa^ 

Wi  lib  iia  -  Wikkhtihi't. 

Wiiiiiii'ein  ^DiL'sakana, 

Wiwftf  ana  =  Wnvf-ntam. 

Wi  wAi  ai  ka I  =^  ^V i  w < ■  kae, 

Wi  wai  ai  Jriun  =  WEwt^akanu 

Wi  af  tti  ^  Q 1 1  tjcaJ  tii. 

Wi  w  Ei4h = N  n  tj  tk':ok  v^ 

Wiwayiki^  WivVL-kae, 

Wi  v^nqam  ^  Wl  wi^akanL 

Wi  «e  «ke--Whvt>kfl?, 

Wl  we  ekum --  \y S  wt^aJLam. 

W  i  w  eq  ■  ae  -=  W  hv  G  k  jAC  ^ 

Wi  wTiVtiBJ-^Wiwt^kAm. 

W  i  w  u  1^  ka  =  Wt;  w  i  ^k&, 

Wiyaiii^ott»=r  M  urt  m. 

Wi  yot  -WJyiiL 

W  ItQo  iltb  ftbt=rrhi>/leL 

W  nELhk  ta  kook.  WniJUEtukOAk*-Wi'st£Uhiii:k, 

W  noJ!ii<'Jitk&- liKilaeh ligci. 

W  naniiu--l  EHiiut, 

W»pgbqiieUnilcok«=We*itei]lnjck. 

Wo  a  pa  tiflcli  kl"  AbiiJikL 

Wf^Ekpikamikunk  ^  VVapk  rjrniek*^ko. 

Wtift*— I'Va. 

Wobanaki»  Abnaki. 

Woo-co-coie,  Wocke  Ooyo— Wakokayf . 

Wook-aoohe—WaJcaacbi. 

Wooona— Woccon. 

Woenoeka— Wewenoc. 

Wo-be-nom'-pa— Oobenonpa. 

W^eab— Pawnee. 

Wohlpahpe  Snakea— Walpapi. 

Wokkon— Woccon. 

Wok-aaoh-e-Waksacbi. 

Wokokay — Wakokayt 

WoUpi-Walpi. 

Wo-Iaaa-i— Wo  wolaai. 

Wolf— Mabican,  Micbiracbe. 

Wolf  Eatera— Coyoteroa. 

Wolf  gena— Kbaratanumanke. 

Wolf  Indiana,  Wolf  Pawnee-SkidL 

Wolf  People -Mandbinkagagbe. 

Wolftown^Wabyabi. 

Wolf  tribe  of  the  Delawarea^Munaee. 

WoUrokay-Wakokayi.  ^ 

WoUah-woUah,  WoUaoUa.  WoUawalla,  WoUawoUaha, 

WoUawwaUah,  Wol-Uw-woMah-Wallawalla. 
WoU-pah-pe- Walpapi. 
Wol-pi-Walpl. 
WoIaataz»  Wolaaatnxt 
Wolvea-Skidi. 

Woman  helper  band-Tonoyiet'a  Band. 
Woman-o-ahe  XTtea— Wiminucbe. 
Womenog- Wewenoc. 
Womenonohe— Wiminuche. 
Wompanaogea,  Wompanoag,  Womponoaga— Wam- 

iMinoag. 
Wonalatoko— Unalacbtigo. 
Wonami — Unami. 
Wong-ge— J  emez. 
Wongonka,  Wongnma,  Wongnnck,  Wongung- Won- 

W^unk. 
o-ni-to'-na-hia-Bnil6. 
Woooon— Woccon. 
Wood  Aaainiboinea— Tschantoga. 
Wood  Oreea— Sakawitbiniwuk. 
Wooden-lijpa= Tl  i  ngit. 
Wood  Indiana— Nopeming,  Nucbwugb,  Tutcbone- 

kutcbin. 
Wood  people— Hankutchin. 
Wooda  Blooda— Istsikainab. 
Wood  8toney8=»Tsc  ban  toga. 
Woopotal't-  Wobkpotsit. 
Woo-pum— Wopum. 
Wooaelalim^  Clallam. 
Woo-weUa — Wo  wol. 
Wopowage=>  Pauguaset. 
W6qpou!t= Wobk  potsit. 
Woranecka  =»  Waoran  ec . 
Woraqa,  Wo-r^q<— Potawatomi. 
Workona — Woccon. 
Worm  People"  Eakslnaltupika. 
Woacopom — Waaco. 
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W<w«<Mli-««€)Mge. 
WS'tapio-Wutapia. 

WoQifOhite-Oaaohlta. 

Wowenocki— Wewenoc 

Wowocau— Wewoka. 

Wewolmd-Wolad. 

W8mi'  mfii—Wohiuunii}. 

Woyminr.WoTumoth— Wyoming. 

Wnuifell  Bay—  Kniukuk. 

Wrola  AUey-Molala. 

Wrylaelnxt-Wailaki. 

W.  Sehiou—Teton. 

Wdii'  nita-Shallattoo. ' 

Wtowaa-Ottawa.  / 

Wii'okatin-WuahketaiL 

Wnh'  a  pi  u- Wutapia. 

WuM-ffi-pla'-i-Wuftuthlaa.^ 

WukayS'iii-Wukakenl. 

Wokonanmi"-  WikchamnL. 

Wnkhonaateiiaak-iWeohquadnach. , 

Wnk-ai'-cha-Waksachi.  ' 

Walaatdk'-wiak-Maleclte. 

Wnlx— Shasta,  Upper  Takelma. 

WimatiiohtJgo— Unalachtigo. 

Wun-a-miie-a't  band— Wlnnemucca's  Band. 

Won-a-miie-a'tjtha  Baoond)  band— Kayuidika. 

Wnnamnaeh— Unami. 

Wnnnatbowataokowofti       Wnnnashowatookqnt— 

Wunnashowatuckoog. 
Wil-ta^I-Oase. 
WttahqIbn-WIshram.       \ 
WttsbqOm&-pdia— Tlaklult ' 
Wuhaam— Wiflhram. 
Wa-«o'-ko— Wishoko. 
Wut-at-Hwotat.  _  - 

Wntota'-Bellabella.  ^ 

Wn'toren— Cherinak. 
Wyaehtenoi,  Wyahtinawa— Wea. 
^aloosinff,  Wyalnoiaf— Wyalnsiiig. 
^ram-Wiam. 
Wyaming— Wyoming. 
Wy-asn-pamt,  wyampaw— Wiam. 
Wyandoto,  wyandotM— Huron. 


Wyandot  iown— Juntindat. 
Wyandotts-HuTon. 
Wyantannok- Wyantennc. 
Wyantenook— Weantin6ck. 


Wyantennek-  Wyantennc. 

Wyap«i-Quapaw. 

Wyatanona— Wea. 

Wyatiaok-Wiatiac. 

Wybuiing— Wyalusing. 

Wyekertoraeke— Wecquaeageek. 

Wydew-Waitlas, 

Wyoomei,  WyoomesM- Wlcocomoco. 

WyeaoktenadB-Wea. 

Wyaok-  Wa  wyaehtonoc. 

Wy-allat-Cayuse. 

Wya-Laokeet-Wailakl. 

Wyeluting— Wyaliising. 

Wykonaa-Wlkeno. 

Wylaohiea,  Wvlaokiea,  Wy-lakf-Wallaki. 

Wylueing,  Wyluiink— Wyalusing. 

WyniawB  -  Winyaw. 

Wynooehee — Wenatchi. 

Wy-noot-che— Wenatchi. 

Wyogtami-Wea. 

Wyoliuiiif—  WyalnMng. 

Wyomen,  wyomin.  Wsromink*  Wywniih— Wyoming. 

Wyondato,  wyondotto- Huron. 

Wyquaatqntc-  Wecquaeageek. 

Zabot^,  Zabotaoa— Tano. 
Xaoatin  -  Soacadno. 
Xaoona,  Xaoono— Jacona. 
Zaater— Haeser. 
Za'ttxaet- China  Hat. 
Xagoa'to-Agua  Caliente. 
Xariki»-ta'-no«  Apache. 
Xai'ma  arangoa't-Gomecrado. 
Zalma'me-Cotonam. 
Za'ina— Haena. 
Xa-iala'-Haisla,  Kitamat 
Xak  nnwii'— Hukanuwu. 
Zalay-Zufli. 
Z&man&d— Hawmanao. 
Yanmnantto— Xamunambe. 


Zanfks'iala-Kitlope. 

ZanBjJSwA'i  -HanenewedL 

Zangopany— Shongopovi. 

Zap«t,  ZMiet— Hapes. 

Zapira— Xi^idtu 

Zaqna— Xagua. 

Zaqnenira— Harahey,  Qulviia. 

Zaram— Xarame. 

ZaramenM,  Tar«n>m<ia=Arannma. 

Xaratanninanke — Pawnee. 

Zaray-Znfii. 

y^aHiiiUfi  .  Haalinding. 

Zatol-Xatoe. 

ZitSkwiwa-  Wintun. 

Xan'-i-Chaui 

ZawiQr^pay— WalapaL 

Xi^Tamatw— Hahamataes. 

Xax'Sqt-Kakekt 

XH  koan-Hehlkoan. 

Xemaa,  yemos.  ZemlB- Jemex. 

Xenopoa— Oenobey. 

Xerw—Keresan -Family. 

Xharame— Xarame. 

Xkiahnain,  Xhiahiiaw- Siagnan , 

Xiaba— Hiabu. 

XioariUas-  JicarQla. 

Xiroaa— Siaguan. 

Xilamea— Sljamo. 

Xucfioa,  Xileaot— Gila  Apache. 

Ximana,  Ximera— Oalisteo. 

Xiomato — Piamato. 

Xipaolabi-Shipaolovi. 

Xiseaoa— Xisca. 

Xizama— Siiame. 

Xooomat— Jocomes. 

Xo«'zo«-Koikoi. 

XoiOkat-WhUkut. 

Xommapavi— Shongopovi. 

Xomokf- Comox. 

Xonalui-  Yonalua. 

Xongopabi,  Xongopani,   Xongopaol,  Zongopavi- 

Shongopovl. 
Xonoidajr— Sonoita. 
Xonsadift— Honaading. 
Xoqia'dt-Hokedl. 
Xoogopavi- Shongopoyi. 
Xoomanaa— Tawehash. 
XowiUkkilt-  Ho  wungkut 
Zo'yalaa,  Xoyalat— Hoyalaa.  ^ 

Xptianot  Xanasos— Manao. 
Xoaoatino— Soacatino. 
Xu'Adii  hiagaM-Skedans. 
Xn'a^i-nao— Hutsnu  wu. 
Xoala.  Xoalla-Cheraw. 
Xtt£mitian — Quamiclian . 
Xnanaa— Huanes. 
Xnoo,  Xaon— Shuku. 
Ij^ndaa- Hwates. 
Xnikoiyazin— Huikuayaken. 
Xomanaa,  Xomanaa,  Xomariaa,  Xnmaa.  Znaiibaa— 

Tawehash. 
Zomitcam- Tepecano. 
Xomiazan— Comiaken. 
Xomt^pa-Nawiti. 
Xumunaumba— Xamnnambe. 
Xomnpami,  Somnpani— Shongopovi. 
Xnqna-Xugua. 
Xiitol  hit  tin-  Kntshittan. 
f ntalnnwt' — Hutsnu  wu. 
z-fi'tx  'atkawSi  -  Huthutkawedl. 
^w&'zoto-Wharhoots. 

Ta'— Yaiigtsaa. 


TMgaliK-  Umpqoa. 

"    3'xaqBma«-~ 

Yia'kimi-Yakima. 


Yaaihakemae. 


Ya-ataa— San  Marcoe. 

Yabapair  Tab^oiaa,  Yablpaaaa,  Tablpai- Yavapai. 

YaUpai  Oajnala— Painte. 

Tablpai  Knoa— Oraibi. 

Tabipaia- Yavapai. 

Tabipaia  Oaaroomaohaa— CnerocHnache. 

YaUpaia  Jabaaua— Havaaapai. 


Yabipala  Zipan— Upan, 
Yabipaia  Nabajay— Kavano. 
YaUpaia  Vataga— Kiowa  Apache. 


Yabipaia  Tahia— Te^ua. 

Yabipalya,  TaUpay,  YaUpiaa-Yavapai. 
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TteMwt,  Tambiawi— Taklma. 

TaoAwf-Makab. 

Taooo— Acoma. 

TaehachnmnM— YachlkamnL 

TaohakeenMS— Ditsakana. 

TaehohnmnM  i- Yachikamnl. 

Yach'ergamut — Yacherk. 

TachiM-Texas. 

TaohimaM— Yachikam  ni. 

Taobimleliai— Chitimacha. 

TaohoQ,  Yaohooxi- Yazoo. 

Yaohtshn'acamiat-Yakchllak. 

Taokaman,  Taekamawt,  Yaekawa,  Taokimaa— Yak- 
ima. 

Taeo— Acoma. 

Taeomans- Yakima. 

Taeona  Indiana.  Taoone,  Taoons— Yaqulna, 

TaooTanet-i  Yoj  uane. 

Taotaoh^-Yatasl. 

T^on,  T£-oa-m<  ^iinnS— Chemetuxme. 

Taoomi-"  Yacomui. 

Ti'dAi-Yadua. 

TaaanmnM-Yusamne. 

Ti'i^An— Yaffun. 

Tagnetsito — Yagenechito. 

Tago  chsanocSohti — Onondaira. 

Tarnin^ohitona,  TaffoenMcbito— Yageneohito. 

Tr-ha-Yahalgi. 

Tahato,  Tahato-Yahach. 

Tah-bay-p^Uflth— Yavapai. 

Talkkata&-Yakatat. 

Ta'hlihaimaVAhfttttlba-Taos. 

Tahmiyo — Yuma. 

Tah-nin-kaba — A  taaku  t 

Tahoofhkin,  Tahootkin,  Talu»OiMn  SBakM-Yahu- 
skin. 

Tahowa— Iowa. 

Tah-quo-nah— Yaquioa. 

TahmngwaM— Yoroon  wage. 

Tahihoo— Yazoo. 

Tah-ahoots,  Yahokataa— Chemetunne. 

Takweakwiooaai-  Yukweaki  wiooae. 

Tah-wil-ohin-nei-  Yawilohine. 

Ta-id4tto-MoIaIa. 

Tainakalii,  TalnakidDii^Yaneka. 

Tato-Eveish. 

Taiomni— Yusumne. 

Takamat,  Takaniat,  Takemaa.  Takania— Yakima. 

Ttket-ahno-Uatak-makanay,  TS'k'et  aqkinaqtli'St 
aqkti'ma'kinik--Akanekunik. 

Ta-ld-aa-Yokaia. 

TaUmaw — Yakima. 

Takka-Yaka. 

Ta'kla'nas— Yaku-lanas. 

Ta'kokon  ka'pai— Karankawa. 

Takon,  TdUcona,  Yakonah,  Yakonat-Yaqnina. 

Tak*'da't-Yakiitat. 

Ta-xiln'-ni-ma'  idnn<— Yaqoina. 

Takntatakoa— Yakutat 

Takntakalitnik,  TakntikaUcnik-Tutago. 

Takwaakwiooaa-  Yukweak  wioose. 

TUcwii  Lannaa— Yaku-lanaa. 

Tak-y-yoa— Yukweak  wiooae. 

Yalaaa-"  Yazoo. 

Talahadonat- Alchedoma. 

Tala-Shllckuatl. 

Talaaomnat.  Talaaoinnl-Ynaamne. 


Talipaya—  Vavapai . 


TaltaMa-Yataai. 

Tama— Yuma. 

Tama^ea— Yamasee. 

TanUEgaa— Mohave. 

Tamaratock— Yamako. 

Tanugab—  Mohave. 

Tionakii-Wann  Spring  Indians. 

Tamaa,Tamasaa.Yama«i2lgi,  YamaMaoa,Ti"iWM, 

Tamaaai — Yamasee. 
Tamaya—  Mohave. 
Tasnaaaa  «  Yamasee. 
Tamharaek— Diteakana. 
Tam-HlU-Yamel. 
TamkaUia-  Yonkalla. 
TamkaUv-Kalapooian  Family,  Yonkalla. 
Tamloouoek— Tamuleko. 
Tanunacrana,  Yammacraw— Yamacraw. 
Tinnnmaai,Yamnion»aa,Yamin9aaai,Yainino«aii— 

Yamasee. 
Tam-ma'a— Yammostuwiwagaiya. 
Tamoiaaat,  Tasnoaaaaa— Yamasee. 


Tasupah— Comanche. 

Tasn  Pah-XTtaa— Yampa. 

Yi'mpaini— Comanche. 

Yam-p^b- Yavapai. 

YampaS-rllcaai-Comanohe. 

Yampaii,  Tampaoa— Yavapai. 

Yamparaok,  Yamparakaa.  xampartoks,  Tampana- 

kaa,  Tamparicas,  Tam^parilca— Ditaakana. 
Yampas-*  Yavapai. 

Tam-pa-aa-cas,  xampatlka— Ditaakana. 
Tampatiok-ara— Yampa. 
Yampazioas— Ditsakana. 
Yampay  «  Yavapai. 
Yampaqaawi— u  mpqua. 
Yasuparaok,  Tamparathka,  Tam-par-rikaa,  Taia-pa- 

na-coas— Ditsakana. 
Tam-p'-ham-ba-San  Crist6bal. 
Ya»^  Yasspiaa— Yavapai. 
Yasuplrica,  Tam-pl-rio-coaa—Ditsakana. 
TampiXTtaa,  Tamp-Pak-TJtaha—Yampa. 
Yanabi—  Ayanabi. 
Yanokton— Yankton. 
Tanatannas— Yanktonai. 
Yancton— Yfnkton. 
Yanatonala—  YanktonaL 
Taaatonaa— Yankton. 
Tanotonaas— YanktouaL  • 
Tanotonn— Yankton. 
Yanatonla,  Yaaotonaala—YanktonaL 
Yanatonnak  Outhaada— PabaluMu 
Yaaatons,  Tanctaawaa,  Taaotorinaaa,  Taaotowah— 

Yankton. 
Y^naha— Tonka  wa. 
Ya&8toii,Tanatonf— Yankton. 
Taoga.  Taag-ha— Yangna. 
Tanftona  Aanah— Yanktonai. 
Taaiaya-r^— Mohawk. 
Yaniaaaavas— Yamaaee. 
Yankamaa— Yakima. 

Yaaka-tana,  Tanktaa-Siaus,  Tank  toan— Yankton. 
Yanktoanan*  Yanktoanona—YanktonaL 
Ya&kton—Brul6. 
Yanktona,  Yankton  Ahn&,  Yankton  Aknah,  Yank- 

ton-aiaa,  Yanktonait,  Yanktonana,  Yaak-toa-aaa-« 

Yanktonal. 
Yanktongs— Yankton. 
Yanktonlans,  Tanktoniaa-Sionz,  Tankloniaa,  Yaak- 

tonnan,  Yanktonnaa— Yanktonai. 
Yank-ton  (of  tha  north  or  plains) -Upper  Yank- 
tonai. 
Yanktona —Yankton. 

Yanktons  Ahna.  Yanktona  Ahnah— Yanktonai. 
Yanktona  of  tha  North,  Yanktons  of  tha  PtaSns— 

Upper  Yanktonai. 
Yanktons  of  tha  south- Yankton. 
Yank-ton-ns— Yanktonai. 
Yanktoons,  Yanktown— Yankton. 
Yii»kwi-ni»-'syia-ni'— Iroquois. 
Yannaoook,  Yannoooak— Corchang. 
Yannnbbaa  Town— Ayanabi. 
Yanos— Janos. 
Yan-pa-pa  XTtaha— Yampa. 
Ya'n-td£i-Yan. 
Yantons— Yankton. 
Ya>  tBa£- Yangtsaa. 
Yannbbaa-  A  yanabi. 
Yaoeomioo,  Yaooomoao— Seoowooomoea 
YaogAs— Yaogus. 
Yaomaooas— Seco  wocomoco. 
Yaopim  Indians— Weapemeoo. 
Yaos— Taos. 
Yapa-Ditsakana. 
Yapaohao— Apache. 
Yapain^— Ditwakana. 
Yapalaga— Yapalaga. 
Ya-pa-pi— Yavapai. 
Yaparahoa,   Ya-pft-ria-ka.  Ta'pa-ra'xka,  Tappario- 

koas,  Yappariko— Ditsakana. 
Ya'-qai-y«k-Yahacb. 
Yaqoima,  Yaonimis— Yaqui. 
Ya-saam-na— Awani. 
Yashoo,  Yashu— Yazoo. 
Tash-na— Chemetonne. 
Yashn  Iskitini-  Yazoo  Skatane. 
Yaskai-Yokaia. 
YasL!i'&-Yastling. 
Yasonas,  Yasons,  Yasoos,  Yason,  Taaovx,  Tasovas, 

Yassa.  Yaaaanaa.  Yaaaooaaa— Yazoo. 
Ta-sa-chah,  Yasnahaha,  Yasnohaa-Chemetunne. 
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TMamni— Yummne. 

YftMb-Yaxoo. 

T»-«ut>Cbemetunne. 

YatMt.TatMhe.  Tatoehas.  YattM,  TatMM,  Tataala, 

YataiM,  Yatawee,  YataM^  Yatasai,  Yatay- Ya- 

tasi. 
Yatche^tliinTOOinie-Sikalka. 
Yatehlea- Texas. 

YatohQcaauiM.  YatobikiiMna— Yachikamni. 
Yatohitoohat-Natchitoch. 
Yataa-San  Marooa. 
Y£tUatUTi-Navabo. 
Yatl  naa:  had'a'i— Yehlnaas-hadai. 
Yattaao,  Yattaaaaaa,  Yattaaaaa,  Yatlaaaaa.Yattaala, 

Yatbaaaa-Yataai. 
Yataokata—  Ataakut 
Yatnm-'Yutum. 
Ya-tsa— San  Marcos. 
Yanana—  Yowanl. 
Yaoktonf .  Yanktona— Yankton. 
Yanlanchi— Yaudanchi. 
Yannktwaon— Yankton. 
Ya'on-ii— Yaunjri. 
Yan- tarrh — Yoh  ter. 
Yautueketa—  Ataakut 
Yavai  Suppal-HayasopaL 
Yavapaiaa.  Yavapa,  Yavapiaai-Yayapai. 
Ya-T^pa'-ka-toia'— Tul  kepaia. 
Yavapl-katchaa— Tulkep&ia,  Yuma. 
Yavipai  ci^aala-Paiute. 
YaTipai  cuaroomaoha— Cuercomache. 
Yavipai-Oflanoa-Qila  Apache. 
Yavipai  Jabaaoa,  Yavipai  javeaoa-HayasapaL 
YaTipal-Lipanea— Lipan. 
YaTipai  Mooa  Oraiva— Oraibi. 
Yavipai-navajoi— Navaho. 
YaTipaia— Yavapai. 
Yavipaia-caprala-  Paiute. 
YaTipaia-Kat^a-Kiowa  Apache. 
Yavipaia-Havajai— Navaho. 
YaTipaiatijoa-TeJua. 
Yavipay^  Ya  vapaL 

YawMAi'tahi,  Ya'wMm6iii-Yaudanchi. 
Yawhiok,  Yawhaoh—Yahach. 
Ya-wil-ohuia,  Yawitohiimi-Yawilchine. 
Yaxki-a— Crows. 
Yayaoha-Eyeiah. 
Yasoo  Old  Town,  Yaioo  Old  YiUafe.  Yaioo  Yillafa, 

Yasona,  Yatoux— Yazoo. 
Ybitoopaa,  Ybitonpaa-Ibltonpa. 
Ycaaqni  -  CasquL 
Yohiaha-Chiaha. 
Yaahtantanae  »  Wea. 
Yaanneoook— Core  hang. 
Y6'oEqEn«Yesheken. 
Yacorf—Yeeora. 
Yaeiijan-ne' — Mimbrefios. 
Yefalxa^Dhegiha. 

Yacuaoaa.  Yegoaaaa,  Yafnas.Yaffaasaa—Ygaaaes. 
Yahah,  Yehhah-Yehah. 
Yahl-Hoya. 
Yaka-Kikatslk. 
Yakok^Ekuk. 

Ya-k'a'-n&-ma'  ;dnn<>- Yaqnina. 
Y»-Ku-toe  »  Yucutce. 
Yalamu' — Yelmus. 
Yaletpo— Caynse. 
YaUowhill^Red  Clay. 
Yallow  Knifa,  YeUowknifa   Indiana.  Yallow  Knifa 

paople.  Yellow  KnlTea*Tatsanotcine. 
Yallow  Medioin«*a  band-Inyangmani. 
Yellow  VUlaffe-Nacburituei. 
YeloToi-Yalik. 
Yemaaaee  «  Yamasee. 
Yemex— Jemez. 
Yemmaaaawa—  Yamaaee. 
Yen-=Yan. 
Yendat— Huron. 
Ytodd'ataq!l=-  Yendestake. 
Yendota— Huron. 
Yenffeton^»  Yankton. 
Yent=  Noot. 
Yeomani  ee  ->  Yamasee. 
Yeopim  -  Weapemeoc 
YKd't=N(>ot. 
Yep-pe=Yampa. 
YMoiaoa  «=-  Ye  kolaott. 
Yerbipiame — Ervipiames. 
YaaAi,  Ya-aaa,  YaMng-Tutelo. 


Yataaa — letan. 

Yka-ottini«Etagottine. 

Y^tdU-Ye. 

Yant-No6t 

Y^rapdty*-  Yayapfti. 

Yjraaoaa,  Yfaaaaa— Ygnawon. 

Yliindaataony—  Yendestake. 

Yi'aU'tahanko  -Carrizo. 

Yikun'olit— Eskimo,  Imaklimini,  In^rnkllmiut 

Yik'oa'paan*  Ik  wopsum. 

Yi•kq•ale^-Yikkiuach. 

Ylk'ta-Yukats. 

Yita-Ute. 

YU^-Itliok. 

YJSta-Ute. 

Yixaqain&a»Yaa1hakemae. 

YlaokM-Wailaki. 

Y-Mitehaa-Imiche. 

Ymnnaaam — Ymunakam. 

Ym^Uas— Imurifl. 

YncifnaTin-"  Inisigoanin. 

Yned— Nabedache. 

Ynquayimqaa— Ynqneynnque. 

Yoaaomooo — Wicooomoco. 

Yoamaoo,  Yaamaooaa— Secowocomooo. 

Yoamity — A  wani. 

Yoani—Yowani. 

YoaaUaa-Yokol. 

Yoaovaaaa-i  Yojuane. 

Yocnt-Marlposan  Family. 

Yoadmani— Yaudanchi. 

Yoalehana  »  Yawllchlne. 

Yo«b<-Yuma. 

Yoatah£-  Navaho. 

Yofala,  Yofiata-Bofaula. 

Yoshroanwaffo—Yoroonwago. 

Yonamlta— A  wani. 

YohkM-Yokaia. 

Yoht-Zoht 

Yohiiana«Yo]aane. 

Yohiuma— Yandimni. 

Yo-kai-a-oiah,  Yo-Xai— Yokaia. 

Yoko=Yokol. 

Yokoalimdoh—Yokolimdu. 

Yokod-Yokol. 

Yokpaha— Oyukhpe. 

Yo-kol-Yokol. 

Yokats-Mariposan  Family. 

Yolanchas-YaudanchL 

Yolaya— Yolo. 

Yolattt-Isleta. 

Yol-hioa-Yokaia. 

Yoloy,  Yoloytoy-Yolo. 

Yoltuma —Tuolumne. 

Yom-pa-pa  XTtaha— Yampa. 

Yonauna— Yonalus. 

Yonanny—  Yowanl. 

YoBdaatiik<- Yendestake. 

Yonclatats— Ucluelet 

Yonkionama— Jukiusme. 

Yonkt-Zoht. 

Yonktina,  Yonktona— Yankton. 

Yonktona  Ahnah— Yanktonal. 

YoB-aal-pomaa  -■  Uaal. 

Yooohaa— Yuchi. 

YookOta-Lekwiltok. 

Yookoomana—  Yakima. 

YooT*t<- Uinta. 

Yoquaaahaa,  Yoqniohaoa— Ynkichetnnne. 


Koqn 
rort>l 


Yonipianoa— Ervipiames. 

Yoaahmittia,  Yo-aam-a-ta,   Yoaanatoa,   Yo-aamaty, 

Yoaamitaa —A  wani. 
Yoahol-Usal. 
Yoahnway—Chemetonne. 
Yoaimitiaa— A  wan! . 
Yo-aol  Pomaa—Usal. 
Yoaoomlta—Awanl. 
Yoa^jamj—  Apache. 
Yoaoamia— Yusumne. 
Y6ta-Ute. 
Yotohi-ama— Apache. 
Yo-to-tan —Tututunne. 
Youana,  Yonana— Yowanl. 
Youcan — Yukonikhotana. 
Youohahtaht-  Uduelet 
Youoon— Yu  konikhotana. 
YoQooolufflniea — Yukoliunnl. 
Yonfialloo — Euf aula. 
YomJitamnndiYoui^tanond. 
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TonftooiMt,  Tonioone,    TonUcoona,    Yovikkone— 

Yaquina. 
Tonittt,  Yoniti-YahadL 
Yonkone-^  Yaquina. 
YonkonikAtana— Yukonikhotana. 
Yookon  Loaobioux  Indiansi-Kutchakiitchin. 
You-ma-talla-  Umatilla. 
Yonna— Yowani. 
Young  Doa-Hachepiriinu. 
Yoont-whlte-wolf-  Wohkpotsit 
Yonnondadya— Tionontati. 
Yon-pel-lay— Santo  Domingo. 
Yon-qa«e-«ha«  <-  Yukichetunne. 
Yooponi-KonttiLnM— Youkonikhotana. 
Yonmk— Yurok. 
Yont-No6t. 
Yontah,  Yontas— Ute. 
Yonthtannnds— Youghtanund. 
Yon-toeketts-Ataakut. 
Yonti-Ute. 

Yowana.  Yowanna— YowanL 
Yowaya— Iowa. 
Yowaehani — Yaudancbi . 
Yow'-al-man'-na — Yauelmani. 
Yowkiaa-Yokol. 
Yo-woo-o-nae— Tawakonl. 
YrUpiaa,  Yrbipimaa— Eryiplamea. 
Yrakaa-Klkatsik. 
Yroooia,  Yrokoisa— Iroqnois. 
Yroquat  <<"  Ononchataronon. 
Yroqnoia— Iroqaois. 
Ya—Ais. 

Yaoanaa— YscaniB. 
Yalata-Isleta,  laleta  del  Snr. 
Yalate.  Yateta-Ialeta. 
Ytara—Itara. 
Ytaoa— Etowah. 
Ytha-Yta. 

Ytimpablohia-  Intimbich. 
Yoab^—Iowa. 
Ynanaa — Iguanes. 
Ynbaa— Yupu. 

Yabipiaa,  Ynbiaaiaa- Yavapai. 
Yabtunearini— Yuboincariri. 
Yucal-Yokol. 
Ynoaopi— Yncaopl. 

Yncaa-Palaihnihan  Family,  Yukian  Family. 
Yncatat-Yakutat. 
Yoabi-Uchean  Family. 
Ynoblba-Yachi. 
Yno-U'-U-Yushlali. 
Ynouatl— Yuquot. 

Yofala.  Yofala  bnpayi.  Yofalia-Eufaula. 
Yngelnat— J  ugelnute. 
YfiTita-Ute. 
Yu-i'-ta-  Na  vaho. 
Yn-Ita-Yuit. 
Ynltteamo  «  A  pacbe. 
Yii'lo    malcan   tea    nbs'qpayJS— Yuxhemakanche- 

UDukhpape. 
Yiduanaa—  Yoj  uane. 
Yoka— Yukian  family. 
Ynkae— Yokaia. 
Yokagamat—Chnagmiat,  Ukak. 
Yokagamnte  -  Ukak. 
Y^caT-Yokaia. 
Yukaipa,  Yukaipat-Yucaipa. 
Yakal-Yokol. 
Ynkeb- Yukian  Family. 
Ynkb-Yaku. 
Y^biti  iabak- Attacapa. 
Yn-M- Yukian  Family. 
Yn-f ,  Yn'-ki-te«  »<lnn«- Yukichetunne. 
Ynkkwaakwiooae — Yuk  wea  k  wioose. 
YnUataa- Lek  wil  tok . 

Ynko-ebakat,  Yukokakat,  Yukokokat'-Soonkakat. 
Ynkol-Yokol. 
Ynk-qaU'-Yukbais. 
Yn'-r  qwtt-8t£-ia-  Yu  kh  wustitu. 
Ynkiikwen'a— Yukweakwioose. 


Ynkolmay  "- Yuku  Ime. 
Ynkatb,  Yu        " 


rokath  Katobin-Tukkuthkutchin. 
Yiikat&aya»  Yukulme. 
Yn-kwi-ebi  -  Yukichetunne. 
YSlcwUto-Lekwiltok. 
Yil-kwXn'-i,  Yfi-kwin'-d-ma'  ^nnni- Yaquina. 
Yt'-kwi-te«'  ^dnnS'-Yukitchetunne. 
Ynk-ynk-y-yooaa— Yukweakwioose. 
Ynlaa-Ute. 


Yul£ta-iTao8. 

YolUta-Ahtena. 

Yolonaaa — YulonL 

Ynm—Comeya,  Yuma. 

YmnanaganaB  Ymunalcan. 

Ynmagatock — Yamako. 

Ynmaaoa— Tawehash. 

Ynmaa— Suma. 

Yomatma-Umatilla. 

Yomayaa — Yuma. 

Yump— Yuma. 

Yompatiek-ara  -i  Yambadlka. 

Yum-pia— Yavapai. 

Ynmaa-oYuma. 

Yomyam-Ute. 

Yonnakaebotana,  Ynnnakakbotana  —  Koyukukho- 

tana. 
Yonqna,  Ynnqaayank—Yugeuingge. 
YttBaaaba  -  Daikota. 
Ya*tar<ya-ranQ — Kickapoo. 
Yu'-iii  wuB-wii— Yungyu. 
Yu-nu-ye— Tyuonyi. 
Yu'n-ya— Yung  yu . 
Yupadia— Yupaha. 
Yupapala*-  Yavapai. 
Yu-^it-YuIt 
Yaqoaobe — Yukichetunne. 
Yuqaea— Yukian  Family. 
Yuqul  Yanqui— Yugeuingrge. 
Ynraba-Taos. 
Yurapaia-  Yavapai. 
Yormaij  ara— Yuma. 
Yd-rok-Weit8pekan  Family. 
Yn-aAl  Pimo-Usal. 
YnaAo'-Yuasoih. 
Ydt»-Ute. 

Yataden-na,  Yutab£«  Yd-tab-kab-Navaho. 
Yutagenne-  Faraon. 
Yutigan-ne — Na  vaho. 
Yntama,  Yutamo— Ute. 
Yu- tar-bar' — Na  vaho. 
Yutaa-Ute. 

Yutaa  Anoapagari— Tabeguache. 
Yutaa  aabuaganaa  »  Akanaquin  t. 
Yutaa  Tabebuacbia«  Tabeguache. 
Yutaa  Talarenoa— Tularefios. 
Yutawato-Ute. 
Yuteama  »  Yuma. 
Yute-Ute. 
Yute-abay— Apache. 
YutHa  Ti,  YutnatUwi-Navaho. 
Yutlulatb = Ucluelet. 
Yutoo'-va-roop— Yutoyara. 
Yu-tad-tqasa,  Yu-tau-tquenna— Yutsutkenne. 
Yutta-Ute. 
Yutuin=-Yutum. 
Yuvaa=Yupu. 
Yuva-Supai— Havasupai. 
Yvitacbua^Tvitachuco. 
Yzcaguayo='Guayoguia,  Yjar. 

Zaoatal  Buro — Poeoa. 

Zaoopinaa— Tiopines. 

Zagaa- Osage. 

Zagnato — A  watobi. 

Zagoakin — Ikogmlut. 

Zaguaganaa,  Zaguaguaa—Akanaquint. 

Zaguate,  Zaruato— A  watobi. 

Zafvovoia — h)  wa . 

Z^-ke»Sauk. 

Zana— Sana. 

Zanana»Tenankntchin. 

Zaneaguea-Tonkawa. 

Zandia-^Sandia. 

Zan^j  J  iin'ga — Zandzhezhinga. 

ZandJuOi"  »  Zandzhulin. 

ZangWdarankiae — Sagadahoc. 

Z^=»Zufli. 

Zanker-Indianer—Kutchin. 

Zanteea«-Santee. 

Za  Plaaua^' Saint  Francis. 

Zaramari — Tarah  umare. 

Zarame">  Xarame. 

Zaravay->Sarauahi. 

Zatoe-Xat6e. 

Zautoouya.  Zautooya->UzutIuhi. 

ZaxxauaailcBn — Zakhuuzsi  ken. 

Zea^Sia. 

Ze-gar-kin-a— Pima,  Zufii. 
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Z«-k»-ka»Kitkehah1d. 

Z^kt-tliAka-Tanfiresataa. 

Zake't  Tilkce-SeeiL'8  VUlage. 

Z«mM— Jemez. 

Zmboffa— Ozanbogos. 

Zen-ecn—Senecd. 

Zenesohio — Geneseo. 

Zening*— Shenango. 

Zenneeu— 8enecn. 

ZetnqiiA— Tesuque. 

Zeton—TetoD. 

Zi-nnka-kntohi,  Zinnka-kutahi— Tangeaataa. 

Ze-ut-NoGt 

Zertn  tteden  van  (Xbola— Zufil. 

Zhiacaan^Siagaan. 

Zia-Sia. 

Ziabait,  ZiajpiawSlagnan. 

Zi-amma— Tsiama. 

Ziatiti-Three  Saints. 

ZlUxfoa-SibiriJoa. 

ZiboU-Hawikuh.  Zufli. 

Zinma— denega. 

t^-i-Sii. 

Ziiame-Sijame. 

&ka  h£kdUr>'-Kitkehahki. 

ZiU-tar'-d«Bi,  Zm-tar-dinf-Tsiltaden. 

Zimihiaa— Tsimshian. 

ZinaohioB— Shamokin. 

Sngomenet' Spokan. 

Sinni  jihna — Klnnazinde. 

ZIpiat,  Zlppia-Xoe— Tsipiakwe. 

QiagMkroann,  atageehrolme— Miniflangm. 

Zitot-Pueblo  de  Iob  Siloe. 

Ziimka-katdii—Tangesatea. 

Zlvola— Zufii. 

Ziiika  ikHUL^,  ZliSka-£kki-Kitkehahki. 

Zjen-Kattehln,  ayin-ta-Koiitt«hin— Vontakutohin. 

Zoe-Choiz. 


ZSIidi-Zafli. 
Zolfuaa— Solnjame. 
Zolat^^»j|tt-ZoUtnng»«hii. 
Zolneans— Cherokee. 

ZonMehSo,  ZonMhio,  Zoaew  chio  — Qeneaeo. 
Zoni— Sonoita. 
ZonneMhio^Qeneaeo. 
Zopex—Soba. 
Zopoa—Bsopos. 
Ziokt-Zoht. 
Zoreisoh— Tsuian. 
Zoani— Zuili. 
Ztolam—Sulajame. 
Zoaka— Suaqoi. 
Ziian<iiiis«*Qfianqnla. 
Zaaqua—T^neco. 
Zaaqni— Suaqoi 
Zu- Dakota. 
Zaelot«lm— Qoelotetrey. 
Zugnia-Zufii. 
Zngnato— Awatobi. 
Zou^a,  Zolidaat-Sulujame. 
Zolocaas—Cneiokee. 

Zomana,  Znmanas,  Zomat^Suma,  Tawebaih. 
Zunis,  Ziin,  Za8a<"Zufil. 
Zftntyulio^Zandshulln. 

Zii&a,Ziinia,  Zafiiana,  Zoii-CIbola,  Zaato—ZufiL 
Zuai  vic|a-Heshota  Ayahltona. 
Zonni,  wmn.  Zany.  Zora— Zufii. 
ZoTM— Kerenn  Family. 
Zntolda—Tatoida. 
Zu'tsam^  ^ZutBenun. 
Znxt-Zoht 
Znji-ZufiL     ' 
ZoBada  kiyakm—KljmkMU 
vftOa-Sta    •      • 


•ShoahooL 
Zosatea  kiyakia-Kivukaa. 
Zwan-hl-ook— Towannahiooka. 
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